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A.  C  F.  Ajcha  C  Pauks,  Pb.D.  f 

Lecturer  in  Germanic  PhUolqgy  at  Newnham  College.  Cambridge.     Formerly  i  Blbto,  BoglUk 
Fellow  of  Newnham  College.  Author  of  A  Pourktmk  UtUury  Biblical  VtrsiMV&c  I 

A.  C  S.  Alcesnow  Chakles  Swinbttkne.  -rBMiimoiit  and  Fltfote. 

See  biographical  article:  Swinbuenb,  Algekmon  C  I  »i»«iuw«.  •«!  ^wnums. 

A.  F.  F*  AiBZKT  Fkedeiick  Pollaid,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc.  f «  .^ 

Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London.    Fellow  of  All  Souls*  J  NIlUIVw; 
College,  Oxford.    Assistant  Editor  of  the  Dictumary  of  National  Biography,  i893~'{  BarUM,  Robtrt; 
looT.     Lothian  prizeman  (Oxford),   189a ;  Arnold  prizeman,  1898.     Author  of  i  BUnw 
E»ifamd  undar  Ike  FroteOor  SomerMd;  Henry  VJIL;  Life  ef  Thomas  CrOMmer\  ftc  ^         '* 

A.  Go.^  Rev.  Alexandex  Gosoon,  M. A.  J  Bnk, 

Lecturer  00  CBurch  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  I 

A.  G.  0.  Sn  Alfred  Geoboe  Gbeenhill,  M.A..  F.R.S.  f 

"  ~  "  "  " \ 


Formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.    Author  J  Baiifaiiiia 
Pyiiamtci;  &C. 


of  DiffereiUud  and  Integral  Caknhu  with  Applicatiansi  HydroUaticsi  Notes  on  I 


Student  and  f  utor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxfoid.    Author  of  A  Handbook  of  Emropoan  J  Awtrto-Hllllgtiy.  Htstcry  (m 
History,  The  Balance  of  Power;  Ac    Editor  of  the  3rd  edition  of  T.  H.  Dyer's  |      ^<^ 
History  of  Modern  Europe.  \ 

A.  H.  V«  Albert  Henry  Newican,  LL.D.,  D.D.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Baylor  University,  Texas.    Professor  at  McMaster  J  v.h«i«4..    m »-— 

University.  Toronto.  1881-1901.    Author  of  The  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United^  »**»»•  Amencotk 
States;  Manual  of  Ckurck  History;  A  Century  ef  Baptist  Adueeement,  I 

iL  K-S.  Sir  A.  Houtum-Schindler,  CJ.E.  f  Aurbiljio;  Bftkhttarl; 

General  in  the  Persian  Army.  Author  of  Eastern  Pmnaat  Iraft.  \  Bander  AbbisI;  BarlnnillL 


A.  H.  S.  Rzv.  Arcbduid  Henry  Sayce.  D.Lttt.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Sayce,  A.  H. 

A.  J.  Ik  Andrew  Jackson  Lahoureux. 

Librarian.  College  of  Agricultuxe,  Comdl  Univerdty.    Editor  of  the  ttio  News, 
(Rio  de  Janeiro},  1879-1901. 


B0ylon;  Bft^Ionla  and 
Assyria;  Balihaiiar; 
Berontu. 

Bahia:  Stak\ 
Bahia:  Ci^. 


Baratoland:  History  (inpar^; 
Beehaanaland  (m  pari). 


A.L.  Andrew  Lano.  /nAllada. 

See  the  biographical  attide:  Lang,  Andrew.  \  "*""*^ 

A.S.  AiTRED  Newton.  F.R.S.  /niwi.  *#  «.m4u* 

See  the  biographical  article:  Newton.  Alfred,  \  ""™  "  nottm. 

A.  F.&  AiYRED  Peter  Hillier.  M.D..  M.P. 

President,  South  African  Medical  Congress,  1893.  Author  of  South  African  Indies; 
Ac.  Served  in  Kaffir  War,  1878-1879.  Partner  with  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  in  medical 
practice  in  South  Africa  till  1896.  Member  of  Reform  Committee,  Johannesburg,  and 
Political  Prisoner  at  Pretoria,  1895-1896.  M.P.  for  Hitchin  division  of  Herts,  1910. 

A.  Sp.  AxcHXBAiD  Sharp.  f  m^eu 

Consulting  Eogineer  and  Chartered  Patent  Agent.  \  majfon. 

A.  8t  H.  0.       Alfred  St  Hixx  Gibbons.  f  .     .  .    « 

Major.  East  Yorkshire  Regiment.    Explorer  in  South  Ctatral  Africa.    Author  of  <  Barotsa,  Barotielaild. 
Africa  front  South  to  North  through  MarotseCatuL  L 

A.  W.^  AmiuR  WitLEY,  F.R.S..  D.Sc.  /  Balanodoong. 

Director  of  Colombo  Museum,  Ceylon.  \  ^ 

{Anstria-HoDgaiy:  Hishry  (t* 
part); 
Bavaria:  History  (tn  porf)* 

1 A  complete  list,  showing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  the  final  volume. 
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A.  W«  Pik        Altud  WmiAM  PoLLAio,  M.A. 


C.B.* 


Assistant  Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  British  Museum.  FeDow  of  Kioff's  CoUese, 
London.  Hon.  Secretary  Bibliographical  Society.  Editor  oi  Books  oSotU  Booh; 
and  BiUiofmpkka,    Joint-editor  of  the  Library,    ChieC  Editor  of  the  "  Globe '^ 


BMIofiiphy  iod  BlhUoloar. 


B.  K,  Pbince  Bojidak  Kasagbokgevitcr  (d.  1908).  r 

Artist,  art  critic  designer  and  goldsmith.  Contributor  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  the  J  -.  ...  .  - 
MaptnntqfArt,  ftc.  Author  oT  Enckauttd  India.  TrsnsUtor  of  the  works  of  Tolstoi  1  MSnUnNlL 
antfjokai,  &c  L 


C.  Tte  Eaxl  op  Cszwk,  K.G.,  F.S.A. 


Eaxl  of  Cszwk,  K.G..  F.S.A.  f  ^    .- 

See  the  biographical  article:  CuwB,  IST  Eael  of.  \  Baofim. 


C  A.  0.  Cbablxs  Axthux  Conant. 


Member  of  Commission  on  International  Exchange  of  U.S.,  1903.    Treasurer,!  BftDkl  tOd  BuddBg: 
Morton  Trust  Ca,  New  York,  1903-1906.    Author  of  History  tf  Jiodom  Banks  1      AmericoH. 
tf  Issue;  TTm  PrindpUs  of  Money  and  Banking;  Ac.  t 

Cbasics  BiMONT,  D.  is  L.,  Litt.D.  (Ozon.).  /  «•!«•• .  ««^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  B&hont.  C  -J^MUM,  WtflL 


Bible:  /few  TeOomeiU 
Chronology. 


C.  F.  A.  CHAKT.E8  Fkancb  Atkxnson.  r  Anitrfaui  SmoaniOB  War: 

Formerly  Scholar  oi  Queen's  College.  Oxford.   Captain,  1st  Gty  of  London  (Royal  A      umt^uHu 
Fttsilien).   katboedLTke  Wilderness  and  Cel4  Harbour.  I     ^«««wy. 

C.  F.  B.  Cbasles  FiANOS  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D.  r 

Rmus  Professor  oi  Laws  and  Profeseor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univefsity  of  J  -^^      -  -' 
Dublin.    AM^hM  <A  PMic  Pinanui  Qmmeru  <d  Nations;  niory  ef  InUrnatimua\'^^ 
Trade;  dK>  > 

C.  H.  T«  CxJTKBEBT  Hamilton  Tusnes,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford:  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Speaker's 
Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies  in  the  UniverNty  of  Oxford,  1906-1909.    First  Editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Tkeohrical  Studies,  i899;-i902.    Author  of  "  Chronol<wy  of  the' 
New  Testament,"  and  *  Greek  Patristic.  Commentaries  on  the  Pauline  bpistles  '* 
in  Hastings*  Dictionary  of  Ike  Bible,  &c 

0.  H.  W«  J«      Rev.  Clavde  Heixann  Walter  Johns,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Master  of  St  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge.    Lecturer  in  Assyriology,  Queens' 

College.  Cambridge,  and  King's  Cotlcge,  London.    Author  of  Assyrian  Deeds  and-  BabylolliaB  LiW. 

Documents  of  the  71k  Century  B.C. ;  Tke  Oldest  Code  of  Lams;  Babyloman  and  Assyrian 

Lams;  Contracts  and  Letters;  Ac. 

C«  J.  L»  Sot  Chakles  James  Lyall,  K.C.S.Im  CXE.,  LL.D.  (EdinJ.  . 

Secretary,  Judicial  and   Public   Department.   India  Office.     Fellow  of  King's  1 
College,  London.    Secretary  to  Government  of  India  in  Home  Department,  1889-  <  BlkilT  UL 
1894.     Chief  Commissioner,  Central  Provinces,  India,  1895-1898.     Author  of  I 
Translations  of  Ancient  Arabic  Poetry;  Ac.  ^ 

0.  ML  Cbedomillx  Muatovicr. 

Senator  of  the  Kingdom  ^  Servia.^   Envoy  Eirtiaprdinary  and  Minister  Pleni*  j  n^^^^u 


potentiary  of  the  King  of  Servia  to  the  Court  of  St  James's,  1895-1900,  «nd  190a- 
1903. 


K 


C  PL  Rev.  Cbasles  Plummee,  M.A. 


Fellow  and  Chaplain  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.    Ford's  Lecturer,  1901.  J 
Author  of  Life  and  Times  t^  Alfred  tke  Great;  ftc.  [ 


[b^Ubs; 
I  BebftlOL 


Btlnit  (m  pari). 


C  R.  B.  Cbasles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.RXj.S.,  F.R.H18T.S. 

Professor  of  Modem  Hutory  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Fortnerly  Fdlow     

of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography.  4  ^^'T^ 
Lothian  priaeman  (Oxford).  1880.     Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  1908.    Author  of  >  ""OOw* 
Henry  tke  Ifangalor;  Tke  Damn  of  Modem  Ceograpky;  ftc 

C  W.  W.         Sot  Chaeles  William  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1836-1^7). 

Major«General,  Royal  Engineers.    Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 
Commission^  1858-1862.    British  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Com« 
mission.    Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1886-1894.    Director-General ' 
of  Miliury  Education,  1895-1898.    Author  of.  Prom  Korti  to  Kkartoum;  Life  ef 
Lord  aiee;  ftc. 

D.  B.  Mm,        Duncan  Blace  Macdonald,  D.D.  fKAirmm 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Hartford  Theok)gical  Seminary,  U.S.A.  \  "*"*™* 

D.  C.  B.  Demetbius  Charles  Bottlgek.  r  BalEinm:  Geoerahkv  and 

Author  of  En^nd  and  Russia  in  ^-•-'  ^  — •  "-' '  ^^•—  '-'-  -*  ^-v^-  I  «'*i"".  sjwr^fwy  chw 

India  in  tke  jgtk  Century;  History  ( 

D.  F.  T.  Donald  Feancb  TovEt.  1  «    ..  •  - 

Balliol  College.  Oxford.  Author  of  Essay*  ui  i/aisM»/ ilna/ystj^-comprising  rfcr  J  BMO,  J.S.; 
Classical  Concerto,  Tke  Goldberg  Variatiens,  and  analyses  of  many  other  classical  {  BMthOVen. 
worksk 


Author  of  En^nd  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia;  History  ef  Ckina;  Life  of  Cordon;  \      oiltH-s'i^T 

J  of  Belgium;  Belgian  Life  tn  Town  and  Coimtry;  Ac.  [     •'•"""•**• 


{ 


D.  0.  EU  David  Geobge  Hogabth,  M.A. 

Keeper 'of  the  Ashmoiean  Museum.  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888;  Naukratis,  1899  and 
1903:  Ephesus,  1904-1905;  Assiut,  1906-1907.  Director,  British  School  at  Athens. 
1897-1900;  Director,  Creun  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 

D.  H.  David  Hannay. 

Formerly  British  Vtce-Consul  at  Barcelona.   Author  of  Skort  History  ef  Royal  Navy^ , 
I2i7-t688 :  Life  of  Emilia  Castelar ;  ftc 


BMlbtk; 
Barea; 

Beirut  {in  part); 
Bengasi. 

Anstiiaa  SoMenlon  Wv: 

Naval; 
AvUte;  Bai&hridfSb  WlUam; 
.Barbaiy  Pbitit. 


O.  ■■.  RiV.  DuOAtO  liACFADYEN,  M.A. 

Minister  of  South  Grove  Congfcgatiooal  Chuich,  Higligate.   Director  of  the  LoodoD  -{  Btny,  dniiN  Albert 
Society. 
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{• 

O.  &  ■•*         Davd  Sakuil  Makgououtb,  M.A.,  D.tiTr.  r 

Laudian  Profenor  of  Arabic,  Oxford;  FeOow  of  New  Collefe.    Author  of  ArabU  \  >_m, 
Pafyri  ef  Ikt  BodUian  Library',  Mokaamtd  and  tk«  Ristrf Islam;  Cain,  j€nMlem\  '^mB* 

!>.&-§.  David  SxTB-SioTH,  F.Z.S.  f 

Curator  of  Birds  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.    Formerly  Preadent  of  the  J  *-|«_ 
Avicukukal  Society.    Author  of  Panakatis,  a  Fractical  Handbook  to  Ihoso  Species  |  A^wJ* 
koptimCaplmity,  I 

IL 1.  Edwaid  Buck,  Pb.D.  f 

Fomerly  Foreign  Coneapondent  of  the  Norn  York  Heral4  and  the  Horn  York  Times,  i 
Author  oi  Witdmioss  Pets,  I 

IL  9im  ExNEST  Bauocs,  M.A.  f  Baldvfn  1  te  nr  «ff 

Fellow  and  lecturer  of  St  John's  Cbllcse.  Oxfoid.    Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  i  "T?!?.,''  "  '^*  " 
of  Mertoo  CoUege.   Craven  Scholar  (Odord),  1895.  I     '«ra>iMBL 

i.Cl  Edwaid  Clodd.  f^ 

Vioe-PieM<tent  <>f_t>>t^^:^?  ^^Xl.  ^^}^  ^rS^,f(.  ^^^^"'^'^  Man-A  Bmt. 


Pftswr  iff  EoeltiUom;  Tom  Tit  Tot;  Ammssm;  Pioneers  0/  Eoolution 


KiCBt  Rev.  Edwaid  Cutbbert  Butlex,  O.S.B.,  D.LnT.  (DubL). 
Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey.  Bath. 


I.F.&  Edwaid  FAUBKorHEK  Strange. 


» 


Benediet  of  Honift; 
BentdietliMt; 
8t  Btmardin  of 


of  r 


AssisUnt-Keeper,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  South  Renaington.    Member  of  I  ^ ^..._    >__>_      — ^ 

Council.  Japan  Society.    Author  of  numerous  works  00  art  subjccu;  Joint-editor  i  "■■™"V»  MUnif  Vlneon. 
of  BeU's  '^  Cathedral  "^Series.  [ 


Banlhid; 

BtMunont,  Sir  loin; 
Belgium:  LUeratmo; 

Blognplgr. 


BAbUm. 


IL  0.  Edmuiid  Gosse,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gosss.  Eomuho. 

B.  G.  Bb  Edward  Granville  Browne,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S..  M.R.A.S. 

Sir  Thomas  Adams's  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Collne,  Cam 
bridge.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.     Author  of  A   Traeeller's  Narraiive,' 
written  to  Jttustrate  the  Episode  0ftheBdb;Tke  Norn  History  of  Mind  AH  Mukammed 
the  Bdb;  Uttrary  History  ef  Persia;  Ac. 

&  H.  ■.  Ems  HovELL  Minns,  M.A.  f 

Lecturer  and  Assisunt  Librarian,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  •{  . 
Cambridge.    UnivcrnCy  Lecturer  in  Pklaeography.  i 

BL  ■.  Eduard  Meyer,  D-Litt.  (Ozon.),  LL.D.,  Ph.D.  f  BmWr;  Bagoas; 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    Author  of  Cesckitkte  des  \  Bahrain;  Ballili; 
AUertkums ; Gestkkkto des aitonAgyptons ; Die Israeliten und ikre Nocbbarstdmme; &c.  [ Bebiitoil. 

B.Ka.  Ed'ward  Manson.  f 

Barrister-at-LaW.    Joint-editor  of  Journal  ef  Comparative  Legislation,  Author  of  •{  Bankmsfey:  ComParatm  Lam 
Short  View  pf  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy;  Ac.  [  '^ 

&  ■•  T.  Sot  Edward  Maunde  Thoxmon,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian.  British  Museum.  1888-1909.   Fellow  of  the  British 
A6ademy.    Correspond! nj;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  ^ 
Pnisrian  Academy  of  Sciences.    Author  of  Handbook  of  Creek  and  Latin  Palaeo- 
troPky.    Editor  of  the  Ckronicon  Angliae,  Ac    Joint-editor  of  Publications  ef  the 
Palaeograpkical  Society. 

B.  I.  Si  E.  N.  Stoceley.  f 

J 


Antognplii. 


Captain,  Royal  Engineers.  Instructor  in  Construction  at  the  School  of  Military  J  Ramakl. 
Engineering.  Chatham.  For  some  time  in  charge  of  the  Barracks  Design  Branch  of  ]  "*"*"■*• 
t>e  War  Office.  t 

&  Pr.  Edcar  Prestace.  f 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Literature  in  the  Universitv  of  Manchester.    Com-  \  AlWt; 
mendador.  Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago.    Corresponding  Member  of  Lisbon  Royal  ]  BaROt. 
Academy  of  Sdenoes  and  Lisbon  Geographical  Society.  v- 

B,  TfeL  Rev.  Ethblrrd  Leonard  Taunton  (d  1907).  J  lUMBtiiK. 

Author  61  The  English  Black  Monks  of  St  Benedict;  History  of  tkeJesuiU  in  Entfand.\ 

B.  ?.  Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  D.D.  (iSxg-i^ps).  f  «_.,„„ ,.   ^^^ 

Canon  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln.   Author  ol  Episcopal  Palaces  of  England,  -^taauuM  \ttt  pan). 

F.  C.  B.  Francis  Crawtord  Burkitt,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity.  Cambridge.     Fellow  of  the  Briti^  Academy. 
Part-editor   of    The    Four   QospeU   in    Syriae    transcribed    from    the    Sinaitic 
Palimpsest.    Author  of  The  Cospd  Hilary  and  its  Transmission;  Early  Eastern 
Christianity;  Ac. 

P.  C  G.  FkEOERicx  Cornwahis  Conybeare,  M.A.,  D.Th.  (Giessen). 

I  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  \  Baptism. 
Author  of  The  Ancient  Armeniau  Texts  efAnOotle;  Myth,  Magtc  and  Morals;  Ac 


BIbto:  New  TeOamaU,  Higher 
Criticism. 


i{ 


VIll 

P.G. 

F.  G.  H.  B. 

F.UO. 

F.I..L. 

F.P. 

F.R.C. 

F.R.IL 

F.W.R.* 

O.A.B. 

O.A.Or« 

G.B.a 

G.  B.  G.« 

G.8ft. 


H.Br. 

H.Ch. 

H.G.S. 

H.Ft. 

H.  F.  •• 

INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF.  ARTICLES 

Fkzdbsk^  Greenwood.  -f BatfiOMfliM.  bl  oL 

See  the  biographical  article:  GuENWOOD,  Freoeuck*  -^^iwwimuwwph  swi  «» 

Feedeucx  George  Meeson  Beck,  M.A.  /BarnteiR. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  •^bwuisw* 

FftANOS  Lixwelyn  GRiTfiTB,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.       .    .   ._  r 

Ji 


Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  Arckaeclogical  Suruy  and  Arckaeo' 
logical  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,    Fellow  of  the  Imperial  German  1 ' 
Archaeolcsical  Institute.  I 

Lady  Lugard.  /  BamhL 

See  the  biographical  article :  LUGARO.  Sir  F.  J.  D.  I 

Frank  Poomore,  M.A.  (d.  xoio).  f 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  Stmdies  in  Psychical  Rutarch;  J/Mfeni  1  AatoniRtto  WritlBf. 
Spiritvalism;  Stc  ^  ^ 

„  ^    ^  f  BMUtoUuid  (w  part) ; 

FftANK  R.  Cana.  J  Bihr^l-Ghaial  (m  part) : 

Author  of  South  Africa  from  the  Gnat  7WI  to  (ho  Untom^  iBeehnaoRfauid  (t^  part)l 

FRANas  Ricsard  Maunsell,  CM.G.  f^  «.  ^ 

Ueut.-Col.,  Royal  Artillery.    MUiury  Vice-Consul.  Sivas.  Trebiaond.  Van  (Kurd- J  B&lbort; 
isUn),  1807-1898.    Military  Atuch6,  British  Embassy,  Constaoitinople,  1901-1905.  |  Baihkah. 
Author  01  Central  fCurHstttn;  &c.  ^ 

Frederick  Wxllxax  Rxn>LER,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f  AventoriM: 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1903.  "S  n^p-t 
Pccstdent  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  1887-1689.  (^»«7>- 

George  A.  Boulemger,  F.R.S..  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.  fAiblott: 

In  charge  of  the  Collections  01  Reptilel  and  Fishes,  Department  of  Zoology,  British  i  iuimaMa. 
Museum.    Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  (^oaineaw. 

Gborgb  Abraham  Grierson,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.  D.Litt.  (Dublin). 

Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  1873-1905.    In  charge  of  Linguistic  Survey  of 
India.  18^1902.    Gold  Medallist,  Asiatic  Society,  IQ09.    Vice-President  of  the- 
Royai  Asiatic  Sodetv.    Formerly  Fellow  oi  Calcutta  University.    Author  of  The 
Languagu  of  India ;  &c. 

Gerard  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.  f^  ^  . 

Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Edinbunh.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Brasenose  i  Baslllea  {in  pert). 
College,  Oxford.   Author  of  From  Schala  to  Cathedral',  The  Fine  Arts;  &c  L 


BengRB; 
BlharL 


Bible:    Old  Testament, 
Textual  Criticism,  and 
Higher  Criticism, 


BtUgfwai:  History, 


George  Buchanan  Gray,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.LrrT.  (Oxon.) 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Mansfield  College,   Oxford. . 
Examiner  in  Hebrew,  University  of  Wales.    Author  of  The  Divine  uiscipline  of 
Israel;  &C. 

0.  B.  Rev.  George  Edkundson,  M.A.,  F.R.Hxst.S. 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Ford's  Lecturer,  1909. . 
Hon..  Member  Dutch  Historical  Society,  and  Foreign  Member,  Netherlands  Associa- 
tion of  Literature.  ^ 

0.  F*  Z»  G.  F.  ZiioaR,  A.M.lDst.C.E.  /niMnii. 

Author  of  Mechanical  Handling  of  MaterioL  yuMisaa, 

G.  0. 8.  George  Gregory  Sioth,  M.A.  f 

Professor  of  English  Literature.  Queen's  Unlverstty.  Belfast.    Author  of  The  Days  i  BarbOW,  JohlU 
of  James  I V. ;  The  Transition  Period  \  Specimens  of  Middle  ScoU ;  ftc.  i 

G.  H.G.  George  Herbert  Carpenter,  B.Sc.  _  _  _  _  f 

h 

,,^„,,^._,.^..  ^,  _,^..^„^^  ■^.^.wfc.-*-..     „|*inh*r  ftf  th*  Rnval  Iri«h  A«*Arl«imi/       Aiithnr 

of  Insects:  their  ^ruCture  and  £^e;  &c 


rrotessor  ol  Looiogy  in  the  Koyal  College  01  baence,  Uubiin.  rresident  of  the  J 
Association  of  Economic  Biologists.  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Author  | 
oi  Insects:  their  Structure  and  Gfe;  Ac  l 

George  Edward  Bateuan  Saxntsbury,  LL.D.,  D.LitL  f 

See  the  biographical  artide:  Saintsbury.  G.  E.  B.  y 


Btliie,  H.  dt. 


IAvempue;  AvBrroes; 
AvIeeiiDR;  BaidiwT; 
Balidhmf;  Behl  ad*DBi; 
BebS  nd-Dbi  Zutaalr; 
BIHUL 

Henry  Bradley.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  f 

Joint-editor  of  the  New  English  Dictionary  (Oxford).   Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  •<  BmwIIIL 
AuthoroiTheStoryof  the  Colhsi  The  Mahing  of  English;  Ac  \ 

Hugh  Chzsholm,  M.A.  f 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  Ilth  edition  of  <  BaUow,  A*  h 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,    Co-editor  of  the  loch  edition.  t 

Sir  Henry  Creswicxe  Rawunson,  Bart.,  K.C.B.  f».«i«ji.  r^t^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Rawlinson,  Sir  H.  C  -j^BRfaRO.  Ctfy. 

Henri  Frantz.  fBRiye;  Bastton-Upaft} 

Art  Critic  Gasette  des  Beaux  Arts  (Paris).  iBftudiy,  P.  J.  A. 

Hans  Friedricr  Gadow,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D.  r 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zoologv  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  i  Bird. 
Author  of  "  Amphibia  and  Reptiles  "  in  the  Cambridge  Natural  History,  [ 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


IX 


H.H,H.« 


H.H.J. 
H.H.IL 

H.W.C.]I# 

H.W.8. 
LA. 

J.AB. 


JLA.H. 


J.B.B. 


JLD.B. 


1.F/-K. 


l.F.8t 

I.H.R. 
J.HLR. 

J.M.K. 

i.P^B. 
J.6.Se. 

XP.BL 


Herbert  Hensley  Henson.  M.A.,  D.D. 

Canon  of  Wcatminster  Abbey  and  Rector  of  St  Mainret't,  Westminster.    Proctor 
in  Convocation  since  190a.   Formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls*  College,  Oxifocd.    Select  ^ 
Preacher  (Oxford).  1895-1896 ;  (Cambridge).  1901.   Author  of  Apostolic  Ckriaianily ; 
Moral  Disciplino  in  the  CkrisHam  CkurckiTko  National  Ouirck;  Ckritt  and  the  Nation; 

&C. 

Sir  Harry  Hamilton  Johnston,  D.Sc.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Johnston,  Sir  H.  H. 

Hugh  Munro  Ross. 

Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Editor  of  Fkc  Times  EMpnetring 
Supplement.   Auth<H'  of  Britisk  Railways. 

H.  Marshall  Ward.  M^.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  (d.  1905). 

Formerly  Professor  of  Botany.  Cambridge.  President  of  the  British  Mycological 
Society.  Author  of  Timber  and  some  of  its  Diseases;  The  Oak;  Sack's  Lectures  on 
the  Pkysiology  of  Plants;  Grasses;  Diseau  in  Plants;  &c. 

Henry  Newton  Dickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G.S. 

Professor  of  Geography.  Univenity  Collie.  Reading.  Author  of  Elementary 
Meteorology;  Papers  on  Oceanography;  &c. 

Henry  Wiluam  Carless  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  All  Souls'.  Oxford.  1895- 
1903.   Author  of  CkaHemagne ;  Enffand  under  the  Normans  and  A  ngnins^  1066-1272. 

H.  Wickkam  Steed. 

Corre^xmdent  of  Tke  Times  at  Rome  (1897-1901)  and  Vienna. 

Israel  Abraraks,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmudtc  and  Rabbinic  Literature.  University  of  Cambridge.  President. 
Jewish  Historical  Sodety  of  England.  Author  of  A  Skiort  History  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture; Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages;  &c. 


Bible,  EncUdi:  Rarixi  Vv- 


SM%. 


Buto  LaagiiacM. 


BeU:  Hwut  BeU. 


BMteriolocy  (#»  part); 
Barlutoy,  MUm  Jot^k. 


BMkaC; 

Bentdlotus  Abtei. 

AutrlA-Hmisaiy;  Hitfmy  (m 

pan)', 
BertanL 


Babya. 


08EPH  Anderson.  LL.D.  r 

Keeper  of  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities.  Edinburgh,  and  Assistant  Secreury  I 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.    Honorary  Professor  of  Antiquities  to  <  Brrow. 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.    Author  of  Scotland  in  Early  Ckristian  atsd  Pagan 
Times.  X 


OHN  Allen  Howe,  B.S& 

Corator  and  Librarian  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Londoo. 


OHN  Bacnell  Bury,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Bury, J.  B. 

AMES  David  Bourcrier^ ^'\i PR>G.S. 

King's  College.  Cambridge.  Correspondent  of  Tke  Times  In  South-Eastem  Europe. 
Commander  of  the  Orders  of  Prince  Danilo  of  Moi.tenqpo  and  of  the  Saviour  of 
Green,  and  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Alexander  of  Bulgaria. 

AMES  FiTZICAURICE-ReLLY,  LtTT.D.,  F.R.HIST.S. 

Gilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  Liverpool  University. 
Norman  McColl  Lecturer,  Cambridge  UnlversitT.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Hispanic  Society  oil  America.  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Alphonso  XI L  Author  of  A  History  ef  Spanisk  Literature. 

OHN  Frederice  Stenning,  M.A. 

Dean  and  Fellow  of  Wadham  Collwe,  Oxford.  University  Lecturer  in  Aramaic. 
Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Wadham  College. 

fOBN  Horace  Round,  M.A.«  LL.D.  (Edin.). 

Author  of  Feudal  En^and;  Studies  in  Peerage  and  PamSy  HiOory;  Peerage  and 
Pedigree;  Ac 

OHN  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Christ's  College,  Cambndge.  Lecturer  on  Modem  History  to  the  Cambridge 
University  Lo^I  Lectures  Syndicate.  Author  of  Life  of  Napolaon  /.;  Napoleonic 
Studies;  Tke  Development  of  tke  European  Nations;  Tke  Life  of  PiU;  &c 

OHN  Malcouc  MrrCBELL. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen*s  College,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  Gassics,  East  London 
College  (University  oTLondon).   Joint  editor  of  Grote's  HiUory  of  Greece, 

AMES  George  Joseph  Penderel-Broohurst. 
Editor  of  the  Guardian  (London). 

Sir  Jakes  George  Scott,  K.C.LE. 

Superintendent  and  Political  Officer,  Southern  Shan  Statea*   Author  of  Bumust  a  ■ 
Handbook;  Tke  Upper  Burma  Gasetteer^  &c 

Jean  Paul  Hippolyte  Emmanuel  Adh£uar  Esvein. 

Professor  <A  Law  in  the  University  of  Pkris.  Officer^bf  the' Legion  of  Honour. 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Author.of  Cours  eUmintaire  ^histoim  dm  droit 
francs;  &c. 


AyobIjui;  BaJOQltBS 
Btrtoa  Bids; 
Bathoniui  Sertas; 
L  Bad:  Geology. 

BaUwIoLaada: 

of  Romama\ 
BaiQ  L  and  U.:  Empertrsi 
Beliiarlm. 


Balkan  Ponlmiila. 


Ayala  y  HMnni; 
BeUo. 

Bible:  Old  Testament:  Tests 
and  Vertions, 

^aron;  Barontt; 
Battto  Abbey  Roil; 
Bayeai  Tapestoy; 
Beanehainp. 

Bariis; 

Beaubamali,  Eugiiia  da« 

Baoon,  Fhuiels  (In  part); 
Berkeley,  Geoi|e  {in  part), 

'Bed:  Furmtnn; 
Bhafflo. 


Bafflff:  BaWi't 

Batftftlifw 


X  INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

1.  P.  fH.  Rev.  John  Punnett  Peteks,  Ph.D.,  D.D 


I.V.B. 
J.W.Ht. 


UA» 


Bagdid:  VUayei; 


Canon  Rettdentiary,  CatliedcBl  of  New  York.  Fonneriy  Profcaior  of  Hebrew, 
Univenity  of  Pennaylvania.  In  dargt  of  Expoditiba  of  Univenity  of  Pennsylvania 
conducting  excavations  at  Nippur,  1888-1895.  Author  of  Scriptures^  Htmem  and 
CkrisHoM't  NippWt  or  ExflonUunu  and  AdfttUum  on  iJbs  Bupkrales;  oc. 

I.  &  P*  SiK  JOBN  Rahere  Paget,  Baet.,  K.C.  fBanki  and  BanklBcs 

Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple   Formerly  Gilbart  Lecturer  on  BanUaff.   Author  <rf  <  «•"••«»"•«»»«•• 
TluLa»<ffBaHkmg;&c  I     En^tsk  Lm. 

J.  8bl*  John  Smith,  CJB.  f 

Formerly  Inspector<Generd  in  Compuaea'  Liquidation,  1890-1904,  and  Inspector-  ^  Buknipl^. 
General  in  Bankruptcy.  I 

1. 8.  F.  JoBM  SmTB  FlBTT,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.  f 

Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey.    Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in  Edin-  J  Blflui; 
bur^  Univernty.    NeiU  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh.    Bigsby  |  BatboUti. 
Meaallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  L 

J.  T.  Bk  JoBM  T.  Bealby.  r  Bfttkil; 

Joint  author  of  Stanford's  EuroPo.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  SeolHsh  CootrapkUal  ^  itaiiirshii  (im  imrA 
MagflMint,   TransUtor  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Aria,  Central  Aria  and  Tibet,  Ac.  l"'"*'^*  ^"^  r^>' 

J.VIB.  JuLiBH  Vinson.  ^  f«  ,.       ^ 

Formerlv  Professor  of  HindusUni  and  Tamil  at  the  Ecole  des  Languea  Orientales,  \  BaiqOM  (m  parO» 
Paris.   Author  of  Le  Ba$qm  et  Us  langiues  mtxi€aines\  &c  L 

James  Veknon  Baetlet,  M.A.,  D.D.  (St  Andrews).  f  - . 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Mansfield  College.  (Moid.   Author  of  TThs  ii^oi^i^  1  B*"'^^**'. 
ilfs;  Ac.  ^ 

James  WYams  Headlam,  M.A.  f  Aniiriap.ilunmT*  Hi^m^* 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.    Formeriy  J  ™r*^""°g7;.  ^""^ » 
FeUow  ofKing's  College.  Cambridge.    Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  HUtory  at  1  Bamberger;  Bebsl; 
Queen's  CoUege,  London.    Author  of  Bismarch  and  the  Foundation  e(f  the  German    Beoidettl;  Benst, 
£Hi^;ftc.  ^ 

K,U  RevI  Kissopp  Laxs.M.A.  fBIMe:  New  Testament:  Tests 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Professor  of  Early  Christian  Literature  and  New  Tesu*  |     and  Versions  and  Textual 
ment  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Ldden.  Author  of  The  Text  cf  the  Norn  Teslamtnt ;  I      r^iiiritm. 
The  Historical  Eridence  for  the  Resurrection  qf  Jesus  Christ,  doc  ^     i^mtcum. 


K.Bt  Katbleen  Schlesinoeb. 

Author  of  The  Instruments  qf  the  Orchestra. 


Bagpipe;  Banjo; 
Barbiton;  Banel-orgaB; 
Bass  darlnet;  Basset  Horn; 
Bassoon;  Batypbone. 


LniAM  Abbott,  D.D.         ,     ,  •fBeeehsr,  Hennr  Waid. 

See  the  biographical  artkie:  Abbott,  L.  I 

LD.**  Loms  Mabie  OuviER  Duchesne.  /Benedlet  (L-Z.) 

See  the'biQgraphkal  article:  Duchesne,  L.  M.  O.  I 

L»  J.Bt  IioNABD  JAMES  Spenceb,  MA,  F.G.S.  r  Aotiinlle;  Ailnlle; 

Assist«nt,'Department  of  Mineralogy,  Natural  History  Museum,  Sooth  Kensington.     Asiirlte;  Barytas; 
Formeriy  Scholar  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.' 
Editor  CM  the  Mineralopcal  J/og osuw. 


Baiytoealeite;  Baoitte; 
Biottte. 


L.?.*  LuiGs  ViixABL  ^     ^-.     _  .      .     ^     .    «        .    „  ^  .      f  AsefBo;  Bandleii,  A.andB.; 

BassU  Ugo; 
Bentlvoglto»  OionnnL 


Bi  ViixABL  rAsegBo;  Bai 

Italian  Foreign  OflSoe  (Emigration  Dept.).    Formerly  Newspaper  Correspondent  J  n«— 1   n^Q. 
in  East  of  Europe.   Author  of  Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Country:  ftc.  ^  BeuSmUOb 


Babylonia  and  Asqfila: 

Chronology. 


L.  W*  Kt  IiONABD  William  King,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Keeper  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquitiea,  British  Museum. 
Lecturer  in  Assyrian  at  King's  CoUege,  London.  Conducted  Excavations  at 
Kuyunjik  (Nineveh)  for  British  Museum.  Author  of  Assyrian  Chrestomathy: 
Annals  qf  the  Kings  of  Assyria;  Studies  in  Eastern  History;  Bc^ylonian  Magic  and 
Sorteryi  etc* 

IL  A.  0.  Mausice  a.  Cannet.  M.A.  r 

Assisunt  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages  in  the  Univerrity  of  Manchester;  Formeriy  J  ^... 
Exhibitioner  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  Pusey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew  Scholar  ]  "*"'• 
(Oxford),  1892;  Kenuoott  Hebrew  Scholar,  1895;  Houghton  Syriac  Prise,  1896*      (. 

K  Br.  Maegaeet  Bbyant.  /Beaumont  and  FMebtft 

\     Appendix^ 

■•  D.  db         Snt  Mackense  Dalzell  Cbalmebs,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  M.A.  ^ 

Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Barrister-at«Law.    Formeriy  Permanent  Under-Secretary  J  BIO  Of  ExebaafS* 
of  Sute  f or  Home  Deoartment.  KaiJ^^I>igfsteftheLamofBiUsofEuhangii;9uc\ 

IL  CL  M08E8  Gasteb,  Ph.D.  OLeipsis). 

Chief  Rabbi  of  the  SephardBc  Communities  of  England.  Vice-Prerident,  Zionist 
Congress,  1898,  1899,  1900.  Ikbester  Lecturer  at  Oxford  on  Slavonk  and  By- 
xantine  Literature.  1886  and  1891.  Author  of  A  New  Hehrem  Fragment  ef  Ben-Sira; 
The  Hebrew  Version  efthe  Secrdnm  Secretorum  ef  Afi^teOe. 

M.  Bi  CI  Montague  Hughes  Cbackanthobpb,  K.C.,  D.C.L.  f 

Honorary  Fellow,  St  John's  College,  Oxford.    Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.   Preddent  I  •«-i««  «aa  ArMtntkMi. 
of  the  Eugenics  Education  Sodety.    Formerly  Member  of  the  General  CouncUl  ■•™*  •••  nmnaiiwfc 
of  the  Bar  and  of  th^  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  Standing  Counsel  to  the  I 
University  of  Oxford. 
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■.  A.  MOKUS  jASrtOW,  PH.D.  f  ^^  J^  ^'^^'^ 

ProTciMT  o£  Semitk:  Unguaiet.  Univenity  of  Pemisylvviia..   Aotlior  of  Rdiiion  -(  ^  ™^  JVama;  

atk9  Babyhmans  and  Assyruuui  &c  BabflonUui  and  AffjrUui 

Afanqr;  Bai^to-Doo; 
II.  P.*  LloN  Jacques  Maxdci  Psxnet. 

:Aualiary  of  the  Institute  of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences). 
Author  of  L' Industrie  dusdtn  Prancke-ComU, 


B.A.» 

B.Ad. 

R.A.S. 

ILC.J. 

R.Gfl. 

R.H.a 

■.  B.  W.  N.  B.  Wagle. 

Formerly  1 
Preadent 
India;  &C. 


5.  Wagle.  f 

Formerly  Lecturer  bo  Sanskrit  at  the  Robert  Money  Institution,  Bombay.    Vice-  J  _.       _.  ^ 
Preadent  of  the  London  Indian  Society.    Author  of  Industrial  Datdopmnl  ^jBllAn  DilL 
India;  &C.  I 

.  Newton  Hexbekt  Mabsbaxx^M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Halle).  f 

Minister  of  Heath  Street  Baptist  Church,  Hampstead.  London.    Author  of  Cn«f^\  BapiMi* 
vorftgv  XsdUtMgen  der  Rdigiousphilosepkia  in  En^and;  TUology  and  Truth,  i. 

V.IL  Nouf an  McLean,  M.A.  fBaidatala; 


Batainij;  BMflmnonti 
Baanhiniftto;  Baai^tn; 
Baaairflller; 
^BdOagtedd:  FauMTy. 


]!•&■.  Rkv 


Fdlow,  Lecturer  and  Librarian  of  Christ's  College,  C^ambridge.    Univeraitv  Lecturer  J  Bar^Hebmeoi; 
in  Aramaic    Examiner  for  the  Oriental  Languages  Tripos  and  the  Theological  1  Bar-SaOU. 
Tripos  at  Cambridge.  ^ 


"Member  of  theA^dibnie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-LettresL'  Honorary  Archivist  at  J  Baael,  OooiMfl  of; 

"    ■ " "    r 


V.  ▼•  Joseph  Maue  Noel  Valoxs. 

Member  of  the  Acad6mie  deL ^ „  

the  Archives  Nationales.   Formerly  President  of  the  Soditi  de  I'Histoire  de  France  ]  Benodlet  XIIL  (anti-pof$h 
and  of  the  Soct£t6  de  I'Ecole  de  Chartes.  ^ 

■•W.T.  NoBTBCOTs  Whitbsxdge  Thomas,  M. A.  f 

G6vemment  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  <  AtttOOifttlsnL 
Soatktk  d'Anthropologie  de  Puis.  .Author  of  Thought  Transfertucei  Kinship  and  I 
Maniafjt  in  Australia ;  Ac.  ^ 

0.  Bb.  Oswaid  Baeeow,  F.S.A.  S  B«rt;  Bnlnkv  {Famiy)i 

Editor  of  The  Amastar,  I902-190S>  I  BUI  {Weapon). 

a  Bi^  OscAE  Beiuant.  4  Amlri^-HiiBgaiy:  StaHtlks* 

a  Hr.  Ono  Heneeb,  Ph.D.  f  -fa,,,^,..  »...#— ^«# 

Oa  the  Stair  of  the  CariZeias  Factory  Jena,  (Germany.  -J^  BUKWUlw  IWllimMll. 


P.  A.  Paul  Daniel  AiPRANDixY.  ,  .  f  , 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Dogma.Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Sorbonne,  Paris,  i  Aato-dapM. 
Author  of  Lu  Idies  morales  out  tes  hHirodoxes  lalines  au  dibut  du  XIII*  siiae,         I 

P.  A.  A.  TitUF  A.  AsBwoETH,  M.A.,  DocJubis.  f  Bavaria:  StaHsHa' 

New  CoUne,  Oxfoid.   Barrister-at-Uw.   Translator  of  H.  R.  voo  Gnelst's  History  i  nILTl     *'*"**"^K 
ef  the  Engfi^i  Canstilution,  (^JMiiui. 

P.  A.  K.  Peince  Petek  Alexeivitcr  Ksopotkin.  f  Baikal;  Baku; 

See  the  biographical  article :  Krofotein.  P.  A.  \  Besnrabla  {in  par(^, 

P.  C.  ■.  Petee  Chalmsis  Mhchell.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  f 

Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,    university  Demonstrator  in  Com-     BIOffUMSls: 
rantive    Anatomy    and  Assisunt  to  Linacre  Professor  at  Oxford,   1888-1891.  A  b|a|a«. 
Examiner  in  Zoology  to  the  University  of  London,  1903.    Author  of  (halines  0/    »■*"<'■'• 
Budogy;  &c.  ^ 

P.  C.  T.  Phzup  Chesney  Yobxe,  M.A.  /«-lf«™  ai.  r.m.A 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  \  »« W.  »»  '««»•• 

P.  GL  FXTEE  Giles,  M.A.,  Lirr.D.,  LJLD.  f 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.     UniveraityJ  b. 
Reader  in  Comparative  Pt^lokwy.   Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  | 
Society.   Author  oiManual  of  Comparatite  Philology;  &c  I 

P.  &  Fbxlif  Schidbowitz,  Ph.D.,  F.CS.  f 

Member  of  Council,  Institute  of  Brewing:  Member  of  Committee  of  Society  of  J  Batr. 
Chemical  Industry.   Author  of  numerous  articles  on  the  Chemistry  and  Technology  1 
of  Brewing,  DistiUing,  &c  I 

ROBEET  ANCHEL.  /  IHIlaBJ-VaHimMi. 

ArchivistoftheDipartementderEure.  I  •-"«»«• 

RoBEET  Adamson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f  ^^  ?"•*•',     ^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Adamson,  Robert.  i  Baeon,  Bogir;  BanaKa; 

^  Berkeley^  Blshopu 

ROBEBT  AlEXANDEE  STEWAKT  MaCAUSTEE,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  r  BMhftii* 

St  Jolin's  Coll«se.  Cambridge.    Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Ezplora-  <<  ^^wi  w 
tion  Fund.   Jomt  author  oTExeasalMiu  in  Palestine,  1898-iffOO,  I  BaUUaliam. 

Sb  Richabd  Clavesbouse  Jebb,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lrrr.D.  Sn^^^njum 

See  the  biographical  article :  Jebb.  Sib  Richabd  C  \  Bt^cvjBam, 

Sot  RoBEET  GiTFEN,  F.R.S.  fBagahot; 

See  the  blo^phical  article:  Giffbn,  Sib  R.  ^  "^  nmtmna^  qI  Xaid0» 

Rsv.  RoBEBT  Henby  Chables,  M.Am  D.D.,  Lirr.D.  (Oxon.).  «• 

Grinfield  Lecturer  and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  the  British  I  ^       .. 
Academy.    Formerly  Senior  Moderator  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Author  and  1  Baroall. 
Editor  of  Booh  ef  Enoch;  Booh  of  Jubilees;  Apocalypse  of  Baruch;  Assumption  i  I 
Uoses;  Aseefoian  ef  Isaiah;  TestamontsefXII.  Patriarchs;  ftc  ^ 


xu 

IL&LP. 

B.I.K 

ILL.1 

ILK* 

T.6.0. 

T.H.a 

T.H.H. 

T.B.B.* 
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Sb  Robekt  Hassy  Iif6i2S  Paloiave,  F.R.S.  f  _.    .      ^  «.  ^ 

Director  of  Baxday  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bankers.     Editor  of  the  Bcomrikttt,  1871-1883.  J  BaBIS  MM  HUUmiS; 


Author  of  Notts  on  Bankinf  in  Groat  Britain  and  Iroland,  Swoitn,  Domnarh  and]     GaneraL 
Sambnrg;&c.   Editot  oi  Dtctionary  rf  PolUieai  Economy, 


{ 


RoNAio  John  McKexll,  M.A. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    fiarrister-*t-Law.    Fbrmerly  Editor  of  the  51  James's -{  BansfOfd,  JolUL 
Cao^to  (London). 

RiCHAXD  LvDEKKSs,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F2.S;  f  AvabJ;  Ay*-A|»; 

Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridj      "'  .-.«.-..-...-...-. 


I 


1874-1882 


.    At 


e,  Cambridge.  Member  of  the  Staff  df  the  Gedogical  Survey  of  India.  J  Bahimaa: 
uthv  of  (Stalppm  of  FossU  Mammals,  ReptiUs  and  Birds  in  British  ]  Gaboon*  I 


Mnsonm;Tk$  Door  tifaU  Lands;  Ac  j^BrtOWl,  Bl»Wr. 

RoBKKt  Loms  Stevenson.  I  BteAnr 

See  the  biographical  article:  STBVBMaoN,  R.  L.  B.  I  »«■«■»«■• 

RosEET  Muxs,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Edin.).  rButerinlfla 

P^eaaor  of  Piithology.  UnivetBty  of  Glaagoir.    Profenor  of  Ptathology  at  Stl  ^TI!!. 
AndiewB,  1898-1899.  Aathor  at  Mannal  tfSoaoriology;  Ac  I     Aspects, 


BaeteftolofF:  JPatkehiUd 


R.  R.  B.  RoBEKT  NxsBET  Badv  ((L  X90Q). 


Assistant  Librarian,  British  Museotn,  1883-1909.    Author  of  Scandinaoia:  the 
Political  History  of  Donmarkt  Norway  and  5Mm,  ikij-iqoo;  TTio  First  Romanoos, . 
1613-1725',  SUaome  Bnropo:  the  Political  History,  of  Poland  and  Rnssia  from  1469 
to  M7o6\  Charles  XII.  and  the  Callapse  of  the  Smodish  Empire;  Custaons  JJJ,  and 
kis  Contemporaries;  The  Pupils  ^f  Pater  the  Great;  Ac. 


B»U«i;  Baliaa;  BAnfly;  j 

Bar,  Conttdentioii  «l; 

Bams;  BaiO; 

Bithoqr;  Battlqruiy; 

Bela  m,  and  IV.;  Bern; 

Bodtiiy;  Bamtorff; 

BattnabtT-Ryniiilii; 

Bottdsn;  BMbondko^  Bbta 


8b  A*  0.  Stanley  Aethue  Cook,  M.A.  r 

Editor  for  Palestine  bxploratioa  Fund.    Lecturer  and  Yormeriy  Fdlow,  Gonville  J  Bul; 
and  Caius  O^lege.   Author  of  Gassary  of  Aramaic  Inscriptions;  The  Lams  of  Moses  i  nanlAmin 
and  Code  of  Hammnrabi;  Critical  Notes  on  (Xd  Testament  History;  6u^  |^BW|«milL 

8. 0.  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  Lnr.D.  J  BftldovlMttl; 

See  the  biographical  article:  CoL^vnr,  Sidney.  ]  B^niwi. 

8.  B.  D.  Samuel  Rolles  Dbivee,  D.D.,  LnT.D.  T  BIbto:  (M  Teslawmd:  dmen 

See  the  biographical  article;  Deivbe,  S.  R.  \     and  Chronology. 

T.  A.  J*  T^oi£A8  Athol  Joyce,  M.A.  f 

Assistant  in  Depaitment  of  Ethnography,  British  Museum.    Hon.  Sec,  Royal  \  BMhiiaiUU 
Anthropological  Institute.  I 

T.  At.  TBoitAS  ASHBY,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Ozon.),  F.S.A.  f  Anziffliim;  AfiOi; 

Director  of  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.    Formerly  Scholar  of  Christ     AvbDUIO;  Avtraot;  BftlM; 
Church,  Oxford.   Craven  Fdlow  (Oxford).   CorrnpondiiM;  Member  of  the  Imperial  '  BMffI:  BtrHtttt  BaMUO; 
German  Archaueological  Institute.  Author  of  the  OassiealTopopapky  of  the  Roman    Benono;  Bonmnto; 

'^'  ^Bergamo;  Borttnoro. 

T.  A.  L  TbOmas  Allan  Ingeak,  M.A.,  LL.D.  /Bafflff;  Bfll  (la»)i 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I  BUI  ot  8al>, 

T.  Ba.  SzE  Thokas  Baeclay,  M.P.  f 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.   Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  J  luniMMnm 
the  Con^  Free  Sute.    Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  Problems  of]  ""'««"^' 
International  Practice  and  Diplomacy;  &c.   M.P.  for  Blackburn,  1910.  I 

T.  B.  H.  THOMAS  EfiSsiNE  Holland,  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.    Formerly 
Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Bencher  of  Lincoln's . 
Inn.    Author  of  Indies  in  International  Lam;  The  Elements  of  Jnrisprudencei 
Alberici  ConHlis  dejwre  beUi;  The  Lams  of  War  on  Land;  Nentral  Dalies  in  a  Mari- 
time War;&c. 

Thomas  G.  Caeveb,  M.A.,  K.C.  (d.  1906). 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  jTol^n'*  College,  Cambridj 


Bimtluiin,  Jdrtny*) 


riv  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.   8th  Wrangler,  1871.   Author  of  J  Avaran. 
Lam  Relating  to  the  Carriaisii  Goods  by  Sea,  -^Kna^, 


Rev.  Thomas  Heebeet  Daelow,  M.A. 


r  Superintendent  of  the  British  and  Foreiffn  Bible  Society.    Sometime!  whu  «miU«Im 
of  Oare  College,  Cambridge.    Author  of  Historical  Cataloene  of  PrintedX  ■"*  "••""•■• 
n?fiSfflfy5cf«iX«fM(voLLwithH.G.MouIe);4t.  *      '  \ 

THOMAS  Heney  Huxley,  F.R.S.  J  ttiAiMnr  r-v  a-^^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Huxley,  Thomas  H.  1  BWIogy  \ve  part). 


1892* 
Beluch  Boundary,  1896.   Author  of  The  Indian  Borderland;  the  Gaits  of  India ;  &c. 


T.  L.  P.  Rev.  Thomas  Lesue  Papillon,  M.A. 

Hon.  Canon  of  St  Albans.    Formerly 
Oxford.  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  i^thotUMannalefComparatiooPhUology 


'Bidakduui; 
Bahnln  IsJands; 
Bajoor;  Baikh; 
BahMliistaB;  Bftmiia; 
Bda;  BbBtaa. 


T*0*  Thomas  Oeey. 


Hon.  Canon  of  St^Albans.^  Formerly  Fellow.  Dean  and  Tutor  of  New  Collie,  J  BtU. 


Examiner  in  Basket  Work  for  the  Qty  of  London  Guilds  and  Institute. 
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T.W.B.1X. 


V.H.B. 
W.A.B.a 

W.A.& 


W.A.P. 


W.Bo. 

W.B.GIL 
W.CP. 

W.B.D. 


W.B.O. 
W.B.Be. 

W.H.Bft. 


W.  J.  &• 

W.L.D. 

W.M.S. 

W.P.C. 

W.P.J. 

W.P.B. 


W.R.U 


T.  W.  Khys  Davids,  M.A.,  LL.D.^  PilD. 

Profesior  of  Comparative  Rdtnoo  in  the  Univcrnty  of  Manchester.     Formeriy 
Profcnor  of  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature.  Univenity  CoUece.  London.    Fellow  of '^  Bhaithlt. 
the  British  Academy.    Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1883- 
190a.   Author  of  Early  Buddhism ;  BuddkiU  Jmdia;  Ac 

VtutON  Hbxbebt  Blackmam,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Prafcasor  of  Bouny  in  the  University  of  Leeds.    Formeriy  Fellow  of  St  John's-j  BmImIoIoct:  Btiamf, 
Qillese,  Cambridge* 


(■ 


Rev.  Wuxzam  Auottstts  BsEvootr  Cooudge,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  PR.D. 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oidord.    Professor  of  English  History.  St  David's. 
College,  Lampeter,  i8te-iMi.    Author  of  Guide  to  SwilMeHand;  Thg  Alps  in  Naiun 
amd  in  History,  Ac.    Editor  of  the  Alpino  Journal,  1880-188^. 

Walter  Armsteono  Graham. 

Hb  Siamese  Majesty's  Resident  Coromisdoner  for  the  Siamese  Malay  State  of 
Kelantan.  Commander,  Order  of  the  White  Elephant.  Member  of  tne  Burma 
Civil  Service,  1880-iQO^  Author  of  Ths  Frtnck  Raman  Catkaiic  Mission  in^Siam; 
KHantan,  a  Handoook',  oc. 


Walter  Alison  Phillips,  M.A. 

Formeriy  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxfocd.   Author  of  Modem  Europei  Tka  War  </  Croek  Indofiendenco;  Ac. 


WiLBELM  BOUSSET,  D.Th. 

Professor  of  New  TesUment  Eawesis  In  the  Univenity  of  Gflttingen.  Author  of 
Das  Wtsen  der  Rtiigion',  The  Anluhrist  Legend;  Ac. 

W.  Broucrton  Carr. 

Fomvriy  Editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  Bee'Keepers*  Record. 

WiLLLuc  Charles  Popplewell,  M.Sc.,  A.M.LC.E. 

Lecturer  in  Engineering  in  Manchester  School  of  Technology  (Univenity  of  Man- 
chester).   Author  of  Compressed  Air;  Heat  Engines;  Ac 

William  Ernest  Daley,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E. 

Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  City  and  Gutlds«of  London 
Institute  Central  Technical  Collem,  South  Kensington.  Associate  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  Naval  Architects.  Author  of  The  Balaneing  of  Engines;  Valves  and 
Valve  Gear  Mechanisms;  Ac 

Sir  William  Edmund  Garstin,  G.C.M.G. 

Governing  Director,  Sues  Canal  Co.  Formeriy  Inspector-General  of  Irrigation, 
Egypt.   Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  Egypt.  1904-1908. 

WiLUAM  Henry  Bennett,  M.A^  D.D.,  D.LrrT.  (Cantab.). 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  New  and  Hackney  Colleges,  London. 
Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  CoHcge,  Cambridge.  Lecturer  in  Helmw  at  Firth 
College.  Sheffield.    Author  of  Religion  of  the  Post-Exilic  Prophets;  Ac 

WiLUAM  Henry  Hadow,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc. 

Principal,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Member  of  Council,  Royal  College  of  Music  Editor 
Oxford  History  of  Music.  Author  oi  Studies  in  Modern  Music ;  Ac 

WiLUAM  James  Hucran. 

Past  Senior  Grand  Deacon  of  Freemasons  of  England,  1874.  Hon.  Senior  Warden 
of  Grand  Lodges  of  Egypt,  Quebec  and  lona,  Ac 

William  Lesue  Davidson,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Aberdeen  Univernty.  Author  of  The  Zagic  ef 
Definition;  Christian  Ethics;  Ac.    Editor  of  Alexander  Bun's  Autobiography. 

WluiAM  MiLUCAN  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  History,  Columbia  Univenity,  New  York.  Secretary  to  (^ige 
Bancroft  while  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  1873-187^  Author  of  Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

William  Prideaux  Courtney. 

See  the  article:  Courtney,  L.  H.,  Baron. 

William  Price  Tames. 

Univenity  College.  Oxford.     Barristerat^Law. 
Cardiff.   Author  of  Romantic  Professions  i  Ac 

Hon.  William  Pember  Reeves. 

.Director  of  London  School  of  Economics.  Aeent-General  and  High  Commissioner 
for  New  Zealand.  1896-1909.  Minister  of  Education,  Labour  and  Justice,  New 
Zealand,  1891-1896.  Author  of  The  Long  White  Cloud,  a  History  of  New  Zealand;  Ac 

W.  R.  Lethaby,  F.S.A. 

Principal  of  the  Central  Scho(rf  of  Arts  and  Crafts  under  the  London  (^unty  Council. 
Author  of  Archit^ure,  Mysticism  and  Myth;  Ac 


'  Badsn:  SwUaahmd; 
BanwloniMtts;  Basil; 


High  Bailiff  of  Oxinty  Courts, 


William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  the  King.  Hon.  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academv.  Author  of  Inspiration  (Bampton  Lecture,  1893); 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  ike  Romans;  Ac 


BaDlmoita;  Btfn; 


mmfc^ip, 


AnstriapHiniiRnr:  Bislary 

iinpar^; 
Bftbeuf ;  BalmM  of  Powsr; 
Brtob;  Bttss; 

Bavaria:  History;  Bdfiiiiies; 
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AUflRIA.  LOWER  (Gcr.  NkierdsUneUh  or  OsUneick  utUer 
der  EnnSf  **  Austria  below  the  river  Enns  "),  an  archduchy  and 
crownland  of  Austria,  bounded  E.  by  Hungary,  N.  by  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  W.  by  Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria,  and  S.  by 
Styiia.  It  has  an  area  of  7654  sq.  m.  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Danube,  which  enters  at  its  most  westerly  point, 
and  leaves  it  at  its  eastern  extremity,  near  Pressburg.  North 
of  this  line  is  the  low  hilly  country,  known  as  the  WaldmerUly 
which  fies  at  the  foot  and  forms  the  continuation  of  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  plateau.  Towards  the  W.  it  attains  in  the  Weins- 
bexger  Wald,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  the  Peilstein,  an  altitude 
of  3478  ft,  and  descends  towards  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
through  the  Gfdhler  Wald  (3368  ft.)  and  the  Manhartsgebirge 
(1758  ft.).  Its  most  south-easterly  offshoots  are  formed  by  the 
Bisamberg  (i  180  ft.),  near  Vienna,  just  opposite  the  Kahlenberg. 
The  southern  division  of  the  province  js,  in  the  main,  mountainous 
and  hilly,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Lower  Austrian  Alps  and  their 
offshoots.  The  principal  groups  are:  the  Voralpe  (5803  ft.),  the 
Dfirrenstein  (6156  ft.),  the  Otscher  (6205  ft.),  the  Raxalpe 
(6589  ft.)  and  the  Schneebeig  (6806  ft),  which  is  the  highest 
sommit  in  the  whole  province.  To  the  £.  <rf  the  famous  ridge 
of  Semmering  are  the  groups  of  the  Wechsel  (5700  ft.)  and  the 
Leithagebirge  (r674  ft).  The  offshoots  of  the  Alpine  group 
are  formed  by  the  Wiener  Wald,  which  attains  an  altitude  of 
1929  ft.  in  the  SchSpfl  and  ends  N.W.  of  Vienna  in  the  Kahlen- 
berg (1404  ft)  and  Leopoldsberg  (1380  ft). 

Lower  Austria  belongs  to  the  watershed  of  the  Danube,  which 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lainsitz,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Moldau,  receives  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  province.  Its  principal 
affluents  on  the  right  are:  the  Enns,  Ybbe,  Erlauf,  IMelach, 
Traisen,  Wien,  Schwechat,  Fischa  and  Leitha;  on  the  left  the 
Isper,  Krems,  Kamp,  C(^Uersau  and  the  March.    Besides  the 


Danube,  only  the  Enns  and  the  March  are  navigable  rivtrs. 
Amongst  the  small  Alpine  lakes,  the  Erlaufsee  and  the  Lunzer 
See  are  worth  mentioning.  Of  its  mineral  springs,  the  best 
known  are  the  sulphur  springs  of  Baden,  the  iodine  springs  of 
Deutsch-Altenburg,  the  iron  springs  of  Pyrawarth,  and  the 
thermal  springs  of  V6slau.  In  general  the  climate,  which  varies 
with  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  is  moderate  and  healthy, 
although  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature.  Although 
43 '4%  o^  the  total  area  is  arable  land,  the  soil  is  only  of  moderate 
fertility  and  does  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  this  thickly-populated 
province.  Woods  occupy  34'a%,  gardens  and  meadows  13*1% 
and  pastures  3*2%.  Vineyards  occupy  2%  of  the  total  area 
and  produce  a  good  wine,  specially  those  on  the  sunny  slopes 
of  the  Wiener  Wald.  Cattle-rearing  is  not  well  developed,  but 
game  and  fish  are  plentiful.  Mining  is  only  of  sUght  importance, 
small  quantities  of  coal  and  iron-ore  being  extracted  in  the 
Alpine  foothill  region;  graphite  is  found  near  Miihldorf.  From 
an  industrial  point  of  view,  Lower  Austria  stands,  together  with 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  in  the  front  rank  amongst  the  Austrian 
provinces.  The  centre  of  its  great  industrial  activity  is  the 
capital,  Vienna  (^.v.);  but  in  the  region  of  the  Wiener  Wald 
up  to  the  Semmering,  owing  to  its  many  waters,  which  can  be 
transformed  into  motive  power,  many  factories  are  ^)read.  The 
principal  industries  are,  the  metallurgic  and  textile  industries  in 
all  their  branches,  milling,  brewing  and  chemicals;  paper, 
leather  and  silk;  doth,  objeU  de  luxe  and  millinery;  physical 
and  musical  instruments;  sugar,  tobacco  factories  and  food- 
stuffs. The  very  extensive  commerce  of  the  province  has  also 
its  centre  in  Vienna.  The  population  of  Lower  Austria  in  xgoo 
was  3,100,493,  which  corresponds  to  405  inhabitants  per  sq.  m. 
It  is.  therefore,  the  most  densely  populated  province  of  Austria. 
According  to  the  language  in  common  use,  95%  of  the  population 
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was  German,  4*66  %  was  Czech,  and  the  remainder  was  composed 
of  Poles,  Slovaks,  Ruthenians,  Croatians  and  Italians.  According 
to  religion  92*47  %  of  the  inhabitants  were  Roman  Catholics; 
5-07 %  were  Jews;  a*ii%  were  Protestants  and  the  remainder 
belonged  to  the  Greek  church.  In  the  matter  of  education, 
Lower  Austria  is  one  of  the;  most  advanced  provinces  of  Austria^ 
and  99*8%  of  the  children  of  school-going  age  attended  school 
regularly  in  1900.  The  local  diet  is  composed  of  78  members, 
of  which  the  archbishop  of  Vienna,  the  bishop  of  St  Pdltcn  and 
the  lector  of  the  Vienna  University  are  members  ex  officio. 
Lower  Austria  sends  64  members  to  the  Imperial  Reichsrat  at 
Vienna.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  province  is  divided 
into  2a  districts  and  three  towns  with  autonomous  munici- 
palities: Vienna  (1,662,269),  the  capital  (since  1905  including 
Floridsdorf,  36,599),  Wiener-Neustadt  (28,438)  and  Waidhofen 
on  the  Ybbs  (4447).  Other  principal  towns  are:  Baden(i  2,447), 
Bruck  on  the  Leitha  (5x34),  Schwechat  (8241),  Komeuburg 
(8998),  Stokerau  (10,213),  Krems  (12,657),  Mddling  (15,304), 
Reichcnau  (7457),  Neunkirchen  (10,831),  St  Pdlten  (14,510) 
and  Klostemeuburg  (11,595). 

The  original  archduchy,  which  included  Upper  Austria,  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  oldest  possession  of 
the  house  of  Habsburg  in  its  present  dominions. 

See  F.  Umlauft,  Das  Enkenoztum  Osterrettih  unier  der  Enns. 
vol.  i.  of  the  collection  Die  lAnder  Osterreick-UHgams  in  Wort  und 
Bild  (Vienna,  1881-1889,  15  vols.);  Die  diterrekkisck-ungarische 
Monarckit  in  Wort  und  Biid,  vol.  i  (Vienna.  1886-1903.  24  vols.); 
M.  Vanaca,  Cesck.  Nieder-  u,  Ober-OsUrreicks  (in  Heeren's  StaaUn- 
geuk.,  Gotha,  1905). 

AUSTRIA*  UPPBR  (Ger.  Oherdsterreick  or  Osterreick  ob  der 
EnnSf  "  Austria  above  the  river  Enns  ")>  an  archduchy  and 
crown-land  of  Austria,  bounded  N.  by  Bohemia,  W.  by  Bavaria, 
S.  by  Salzburg  and  Stytia,  and  E.  by  Lower  Austria.  It  has  an 
area  of  4631  sq.  m.  Upper  Austria  is  divided  by  the  Danube 
into  two  unequal  parts.  Its  smaller  northern  part  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  southern  angle  of  the  Bohemian  forest  and  contains 
as  culminating  points  the  Pldcklstein  (4510  ft.)  and  the  Sternstein 
(3690  ft.).  The  southern  part  belongs  to  the  region  of  the 
Eastern  Alps,  containing  the  Salzkammergut  and  Upper  Austrian 
Alps,  which  are  found  principally  in  the  district  of  Salxkammergut 
(q.v.).  To  the  north  of  these  mountains,  stretching  towards  the 
Danube,  is  the  Alpfaie  foothill  region,  composed  partly  of  terraces 
and  partly  of  swelling  undulations,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  Hausruckwald.  This  is  a  wooded  chain  of  mountains, 
with  many  branches,  rich  in  brown  coal  and  culminating  in  the 
GOblberg  (2950  ft.).  Upper  Austria  belongs  to  the  watershed 
of  the  Danube,  which  flows  through  it  from  west  to  east,  and 
receives  here  on  the  right  the  Inn  with  the  Salxach,  the  Traun, 
the  Enns  with  the  Steyr  and  on  its  left  the  Great  and  Little  Mtihl 
rivers.  The  Schwarzenberg  canal  between  the  Great  MUhl  and 
the  Moldau  establishes  a  direct  navigable  route  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Elbe.  The  climate  of  Upper  Austria,  which 
varies  according  to  the  altitude,  is  on  the  whole  moderate;  it  is 
somewhat  severe  in  the  north,  but  is  mild  in  Salzkammergut. 
The  population  of  the  duchy  in  1900  was  809,918,  which  is 
equivalent  to  174-8  inhabitants  per  sq.  m.  It  has  the  greatest 
density  of  population  of  any  of  the  Alpine  provinces.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  of  German  stock  and  Roman 
Catholics.  For  administrative  purposes,  Upper  Austria  is 
divided  into  two  autonomous  municipalities,  Luiz  (58,778)  the 
capital,  and  Steyr  (17,592)  and  12  districts.  Other  principal 
towns  are  Wels  ( 1 2,187),  Ischl  (9646)  and  Gmunden  (7 1 26).  The 
local  diet,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Linz  is  a  member  ex  officio^  is 
composed  of  50  members  and  the  duchy  sends  22  members  to 
the  Reichsrat  at  Vienna.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills  is  fertile,  indeed  35-08  %  of  the  whole 
area  is  arable.  Agriculture  is  well  developed  and  relatively 
large  quantities  of  the  principal  cereals  are  produced.  Upper 
Austria  has  the  largest  proportion  of  meadows  In  all  Austria, 
i8'54%,  while  2*49%  is  lowland  and  Alpine  pasturage.  Of  the 
remainder,  woods  occupy  34-02  %,  gardens  i  -99  %  and  4-93  %  is 
unproductive.  Cattle-breeding  is  also  in  a  very  advanced  stage 
and  together  with  the  timber-trade  forms  a  considerable  resource 


of  the  province.  The  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Upper  Austria 
is  salt,  of  which  it  extracts  nearly  50%  of  the  total  Austrian 
production.  Other  important  products  are  lignite,  gypsum  and 
a  variety  of  valuable  stones  and  clays.  There  are  about  thirty 
mineral  springs,  the  best  known  being  the  salt  baths  of  Ischl 
and  the  iodine  waters  at  Hall.  The  principal  industries  are  the 
iron  and  metal  manufactures,  chiefly  centred  at  Steyr.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  machine,  linen,  cotton  and  paper  manu- 
factures, the  milling,  brewing  and  distilling  industries  and 
shipbuilding.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  salt,  stone, 
timber,  live-stock,  woollen  and  iron  wares  and  paper. 

See  Edlbacher.  Landeskunde  von  Oberdslerreick  (Linz,  2nd  ed., 
l833>:  Vansca,  op.cit.  in  the  preceding  article. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  or  the  Austko-Huncariak  Monarchy 
C(jer.  Osierreickisck'Ungariscke  Monarckie  or  Oslerretckisck- 
ungarisckes  Reick),  the  official  name  of  a  country  situated  in 
central  Europe,  bounded  E.  by  Russia  and  Rumania,  S.  by 
Rumania,  Servia,  Turkey  and  Montenegro,  W.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Liechtenstein,  and  the  German  Empire, 
and  N.  by  the  German  Empire  and  Russia.  It  occupies  about 
the  sixteenth  part  of  the  total  area  of  Europe,  with  an  area  ( 1905) 
of  239,977  sq.  m.  The  monarchy  consbts  of  two  independent 
states:  the  kingdoms  and  lands  represented  in  the  council  of 
the  empire  (Reicksrai),  unofficially  called  Austria*  (q.v.)  or 
Cisleithania;  and  the  "  lands  of  St  Stephen's  Crown,"  un« 
officially  called  Hungary  (q.v.)  or  Translcithania.  It  received 
its  actual  name  by  the  diploma  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  I. 
of  the  14th  of  November  1868,  replacing  the  name  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  under  which  the  dominions  under  his  sceptre  were 
formerly  known.  The  Aiistro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  very 
often  called  unoflicially  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  had  in  1901  a 
population  of  45,405,267  inhabitants,  comprising  therefore 
within  its  borders,  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  population  of 
Europe.  By  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  the  principalities  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with  an  area  of  19,702  sq.  m.,  and  a 
population  (1895)  o^  ii59ii036  inhabitants,  owning  Turkey  as 
suzerain,  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  their  annexation  in  1908  was  recognized  by  the 
Powers  in  1909,  so  that  they  became  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  monarchy. 

Government. — The  present  constitution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  (see  Austria)  is  based  on  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  first  promulgated  on  the  19th  of  April 
1 7 13,  whereby  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  settled  in  the 
dynasty  of  Habsburg-Lorraine,  descending  by  right  of  primo- 
geniture and  Uneal  succession  to  male  heirs,  and,  in  case  of  their 
extinction,  to  the  female  line,  and  whereby  the  indissolubility 
and  indivisibility  of  the  monarchy  are  determined;  i^  based, 
further,  on  the  diploma  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  I.  of  the 
20th  of  October  .i860,  whereby  the  constitutional  form  of 
government  is  introduced;  and,  lastly,  on  the  so-called  Ausgleick 
or  "Compromise,"  concluded  on  the  8th  of  February  1867, 
whereby  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary  were 
regulated. 

The  two  separate  states — Austria  and  Hungary — are  com- 
pletely independent  of  each  other,  and  each  has  its  own  parlia- 
ment and  its  own  government.  The  unity  of  the  monarchy  is 
expressed  in  the  common  head  of  the  state,  who  bears  the  title 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  ApostoUc  Ring  of  Hungary,  and  in  the 
common  administration  of  a  series  of  affairs,  which  affect  both 
halves  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  These  are:  (i)  foreign  affairs, 
including  diplomatic  and  consular  representation  abroad; 
(2)  the  army,  including  the  navy,  but  excluding  the  annual 
voting  of  recruits,  and  the  special  army  of  each  state;  (3)  finance 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  joint  expenditure. 

For  the  administration  of  these  common  affairs  there  are 
three  joint  ministries:  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the 
imperial  and  royal  house,  the  ministry  of  war,  and  the  ministry 
of  finance.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  authority  of  the  joint 
ministers  is  restricted  to  common  affairs,  and  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  direct  or  exercise  any  influence  on  affairs  of  govern- 
ment affecting  separately  one  of  the  halves  of  the  monarchy. 
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The  mmister  of  foreign  affairs  conducts  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  can  conclude  international 
treaties.  But  commercial  treaties,  and  such  state  treaties  as 
impose  burdens  on  the  state,  or  parts  of  the  state,  or  involve 
a  change  of  territory,  require  the  parliamentary  assent  of  both 
states.  Tlie  minister  of  war  is  the  head  for  the  administration  of 
all  military  affairs,  except  those  of  the  Austrian  Landwekr  and  of 
the  Hungarian  Honveds,  which  are  committed  to  the  ministries 
for  national  defence  of  the  two  respective  states.  But  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army  is  vested  in  the  monareh,  who 
has  the  power  to  take  all  measures  regarding  the  whole  army. 
It  follows,  thnefore,  that  the  total  armed  power  of  the  Dual 
Mcmarchy  forms  a  whole  under  the  supreme  command  of  the 
soveieign.  The  minister  of  finance  has  charge  of  the  finances  of 
commoo  affain,  prepares  the  joint  budget,  and  administers  the 
joint  state  debt.  (Till  1909  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina were  also  administered  by  the  joint  minister  of  finance, 
excepting  matters  exclusively  dependent  on  the  minister  of  war.) 
For  the  control  of  the  common  finances,  there  is  appointed  a 
joint  supreme  a>urt  of  accounts,  which  audits  the  accounts  of 
the  joint  ministriet. 

^Mffcf.— Side  by  nde  with  the  budget  of  each  state  of  the  Dual 
Monaichy,  there  it  a  common  budaet,  which  comprises  the  expendi* 
tare  aeceoary  for  the  common  anairs.  namely  lor  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affatn,  for  the  army,  and  for  the  ministry  of  finance.  The 
revenues  of  the  joint  budget  consist  of  the  revenues  of  the  joint 
ministries,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  customs,  and  the  quota,  or  the 
proportional  contributions  of  the  two  states.  This  quota  is  fixed 
for  a  period  of  years,  and  generally  coincides  with  the  duration  of 
the  customs  aiid  commercial  treaty.  'Until  1897  Austria  contri- 
buted 70%. and  Hungary  30%  of  the  joint  expenditure,  remaining 
after  deduction  of  the  common  revenue.  It  was  then  decided  that 
from  1897  to  July  1907  the  quota  should  be  66tS  for  Austria,  and 
33lV  for  Hungary.  In  1907  Hungary's  contribution  was  raised  to 
364  %.  Of  the  total  charges  a  %  is  first  of  all  debited  to  Hungary 
on  account  of  the  incorporation  with  this  state  of  the  former  military 
frontier. 

The  Budget  estimates  for  the  common  administration  were  as 
follows  in  1905: — 


Revenue — 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Ministry  of  War 
Ministry  of  Finance    . 
Board  of  Control 
The  Customs 
Proportional  contributions. 


iai.167 

305.907 

4.870 

18 

4.780.000 

15.650.448 


Total 


ig20.763.410 
£485480 


Expenditure — 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Ministry  of  War: — 

Army <.  12.679.160 

Navy a.306.100 

Ministry  of  Finance    ......  177.000 

Board  of  Control 13.250 

Extraordinary  Military  Expenditure  4.785.500. 

Extraordinary  Military  Expenditure  in  Bosnia  315.920' 

Total  ,       .  ig20.762.410 

The  followinc  table  gives  in  thousands  sterling  the  joint  budget 
for  the  years  1875-1905:— 

Expenditure. 


IVM.— Besides  the  debts  of  each  state  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
there  is  a  general  debt,  which  u  borne  iointly  by  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary. The  following  table  gives  in  millions  sterling  the  amount  of 
the  general  debt  for  the  years  1875-1905: — 


1875- 

1885. 

1895^ 

1900. 

1905. 

23241 

231-02 

229-67 

226-81 

224-31 

1875. 

1885. 

1895- 

1900. 

1905. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Ministry   of   War   (Army  and 

Navy)        

Ministry  of  Finance      .     .     . 

Total 

396 

9005-4 

154a 
10-5 

368-7 

10.085 
167-2 
io<6 

333 

ia.539 
170-4 

10-7 

433-4 

13.887-5 
175 

12-5 

493-8 

18.087-7 

177-1 

133 

9566-1 

10.631-5 

13.053- « 

14.508-4 

204303 

Revenue. 


For  the  above  Departments 

Customs 

Proportional  Contributions 

Total 


43* 
8136-7 


9566-1 


2582 

402-2 

99711 


10,631-5 


260-7 

J 476 
3>6-4 


13.053- « 


Deiegatians. — The  constitutional  right  of  voting  money 
applicable  to  the  common  affairs  and  of  its  political  control 
is  exercised  by  the  Delegations,  which  conust  each  of  sixty 
members,  chosen  for  one  year,  one-third  of  them  by  the  Austrian 
Herrenhaus  (Upper  House)  and  the  Hungarian  Table  of  Magnates 
(Upper  House),  and  two-thirds  of  them  by  the  Austrian  and  the 
Hungarian  Houses  of  Representatives.  The  delegations  are 
annually  summoned  by  the  monarch  alternately  to  Vienna  and 
to  Budapest.  Each  delegation  has  its  separate  sittings,  both 
alike  public.  Their  decisions  are  reciprocally  communicated 
in  writing,  and,  in  case  of  non-agreement,  their  deliberations 
are  renewed.  Should  three  such  interchanges  be  made  without 
agreement,  a  common  plenary  sitting  is  held  of  an  eqtul  number 
of  both  delegations;  and  these  collectively,  without  discussion, 
decide  the  question  by  common  vote.  The  commtm  decisions 
of  both  houses  require  for  their  vaUdity  the  sanction  of  the 
monarch.  Each  delegation  has  the  right  to  formulate  resolutions 
independently,  and  to  call  to  account  and  arraign  the  common 
ministers.  In  the  exercise  of  their  office  the  members  of  both 
delegations  are  irre^>onsible,  enjoying  constitutional  immunity. 

Army. — ^The  military  system  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  is  similar  in  both  states,  and  rests  since  186S  upon  the 
principle  of  the  universal  and  personal  obligation  of  the  citizen 
to  bear  arms.  Its  militaiy  force  is  composed  of  the  common 
army  {K.  und  K.);  the  ^)ecial  armies,  namely  the  Austrian 
(K.K.)  Londwekr,  and  the  Hungarian  Homleds,  which  are 
separate  national  institutions,  and  the  Landsturm  or  levy-in- 
mass.  As  stated  above,  the  common  army  stands  under  the 
administration  of  the  joint  minister  of  war,  while  the  qiecial 
armies  are  under  the  administration  of  the  respective  ministries 
of  national  defence.  The  yearly  contingent  of  recruits  for  the 
army  is  fixed  by  the  military  bills  voted  by  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  parliaments,  and  is  generally  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  population,  according  to  the  last  census  returns. 
It  amounted  in  1905  to  103,100  men,  of  which  Austria  furnished 
59,2X1  men,  and  Hungaiy  43,889.  Besides  10,000  men  are 
annually  allotted  to  the  Austrian  Landwehr,  and  12,500  to  the 
Hungarian  Honvcds.  The  term  of  service  is  2  years  (3  years  in 
the  cavalry)  with  the  colours,  7  or  8  in  the  reserve  and  2  in  the 
Landwehr;  in  the  case  of  men  not  drafted  to  the  active  army 
the  same  total  period  of  service  is  q>ent  in  various  spedal 
reserves. 

For  the  military  and  administrative  service  of  the  army  the  Dual 
Monarchy  is  divided  into  16  military  territorial  districts  (15  of  which 
correspond  to  the  15  army  corps)  and  108  supplementary  districts 
(105  for  the  army,  and  3  for  the  navy).  In  1902,  since  which  year  no 
material  change  was  inade  in  the  formal  organization  of  the  army, 

there  were  j$  cavalry  divisions  and  31  in- 
fantry divisions,  formed  in  15  army  corps, 
which  are  located  as  follows: — I.  Cracow,  II. 
Vienna.  III.  Graz,  IV.  Budapest.  V.  Press- 
burg.  VI.  Kaschau,  VII.  Temesv&r,  VIII. 
Prague.  IX.  Josefstadt.  X.  Prtemysl,  XI. 
Lemberg.  XII.  Herrmannstadt,  XIII.  Agram, 
XIV.  Innsbruck.  XV.  Scrajewo.  In  addition 
there  is  the  military  district  of  Zara.  The 
usual  strength  of  the  corps  is,  2  infantry  divi- 
sions (4  brigades,  8  or  ^  regiments,  32  or  36 
battalions).  1  cavalry  brigade  (18  squadrons)^ 
and  1  artillery  brigade  (i6-i8  batteries  or 
128-144  field-guns),  besides  technical  and 
departmental  units  and  in  some  cases  fortress 
artillery  regiments.  The  infantry  is  organhecd 
into  line  regiments,  JSger  and  Tirolese  regi- 
ments, the  cavalry  into  dragoons,  lancers. 
Uhlans  and  hussars,  the  artillery  into  regi- 
ments. The  Austrian  Jjandwekr  (which  re- 
tains the  old  designation    K.K.t   formerly 


260-3 
5i02-3 
9045-8 


14.508-4 


331-9 

4799-7 

15.650-4 


20.430-3 
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applied  to  the  Austrian  regular  army)  is  orvanized  in  8  divisions  of 
varying  strength,  the  "  Royal  Hungarian  ''^Landwehr  or  Honveds 
in  7  divisions,  both  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Land«-ehr  having  in 
addition  cavalry,  (Uhlans  and  hussars)  and  artillery.  It  is  probable 
that  a  LandwcHr  or  Honveds  division  will,  in  war,  form  part  of 
each  army  corps  except  in  the  case  of  the  Vienna  corps,  which  has 
3  divisions  in  peace.  The  remaining  men  of  military  age  (up  to  42) 
as  usual  form  the  Landsturm.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  Land- 
sturm  comprises  many  men  who  would  elsewhere  be  classed  as 
Landwehr. 

The  strength  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  on  a  peace  footing 
was  as  follows  in  1905: — 


Officers. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Guns. 

Infantry — 

Common  Army    .     .     . 

Austrian  Landwehr  .     . 

Hungarian  Honveds 
Cavalry — 

Common  Army    . 

Austrian  Landwehr  .     . 

Hungarian  Honveds 
Field  Artillery    .... 
Fortress  Artillery 
Technical  troops 
(Pioneers,  and  Railway  and 
Telegraph  Regiment) 

Transport  Service 

Sanitary  Service  .     .     . 

Total    .     .     . 

Belonging  to  the 
Common  Army    .     .     . 
Austrian  Landwehr  .     . 
Hungarian  Honveds 

10,801 
1.883 
2,258 

1,890 
170 

1,630 
408 
588 

85 

187,604 
23.905 
21,149 

4,170 

27,612 

7.722 

9.935 

4.312 
3.062 

1,152 

174 
262 

40.740 

1.282 

3.510 

14,520 

131 

19 

3.097 

>  • 

•  • 

•  m 
m-  •• 

•  *. 

•  • 
■   • 

1048 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•*  • 

20.564 

15.863 
2,648 

336,818 

285.733 
25.766 

25.319 

64,887 

59.659 
1.456 
3,772 

1048 
1046 

•  • 

•  • 

The  troops  stationed  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1905  (376 
officers  and  6372  men)  are  included  in  the  total  ioe  the  common 
armv. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  active  armv  in  combatants  is  thus  about 
350,000  officers  and  men,  inclusive  of  the  two  Landwehrs  and  of  the 
Austrian  "  K.K."  guards,  the  Hungarian  crown  guards,  the  gen- 
darmerie, &c.  The  numbers  of  the  Landsturm  and  the  war  strength 
of  the  whole  armed  forces  are  not  published.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  first  line  army  in  war  would  consist  of  460,000  infantry,  49,000 
cavalry.  78,000  artillen^,  21,000  engineers,  &c.,  beside  train  ana  non- 
combatant  soldiers.  The  Landwehr  and  Honved  would  yield  2 19,000 
infantry  and  18,000  cavalry,  and  other  reserves  223,000  men. ,  These 
figures  give  an  approximate  total  strength  of  1,147,000,  not  inclusive 
ofLanafsturm. 

Fortificaliotu. — ^The  principal  fortifications  in  Austria-Hungary 
are:  Cracow  and  Przemysl  in  Galicia;  Kom4rom,  the  centre  of  the 
inland  fortifications,  P6tervirad,  0-Arad  and  Temesvir  in  Huneary ; 
Serajewo,  Mostar  and  Bilelc  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  Alpine 
frontiers,  especially  those  in  Tirol,  have  numerous  fortifications, 
whose  centre  is  formed  by  Trent  and  Franzcnsfeste;  while  all  the 
military  roads  leading  into  Carinthia  have  been  provided  with  strong 
defensive  works,  as  at  Malborgeth,  Prcdil  Pass,  &c.  The  two  capitals, 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  are  not  fortified.  On  the  Adriatic  coast,  the 
naval  harbour  of  Pola  is  strongly  fortified  with  sea  and  land  defences; 
then  come  Trieste,  and  several  places  in  Dalmatia,  notably  Zara  and 
Cattaro. 

Navy. — ^The  Austro-Hungarian  navy  is  mainly  a  coast  defence 
force,  and  includes  also  a  flotilla  of  monitors  for  the  Danube.  It  is 
administered  by  the  naval  department  of  the  ministry  of  war.  It 
consisted  in  1905  of  9  modem  battlesliips,  3  armoured  cruisers,  5 
cruisers,  4  torpedo  gunboats,  20  destroyers  and  26  torpedo  boats. 
There  was  in  hand  at  the  same  time  a  naval  programme  to  build  12 
armourclads,  5  second-class  cruisers,  6  third<lass  cruisers,  and  a 
number  of  torpedo  boats.  The  headquarters  of  the  fleet  are  at  Pola, 
which  is  the  principal  naval  arsenal  and  harbour  of  Austria ;  while 
another  great  naval  station  is  Trieste. 

Trade. — On  the  basis  of  the  customs  and  commercial  agreement 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  concluded  in  1867  and  renewable 
every  ten  years,  the  following  affairs,  in  addition  to  the  common 
affairs  of  the  monarchy,  are  in  both  states  treated  according  to  the 
same  principles: — Commercial  affairs,  including  customs  legislation; 
legislation  on  the  duties  closely  connected  with  industrial  production 
^-on  beer,  brandy,  sugar  and  mineral  oils':  determination  of  legal 
tender  and  coinage,  as  also  of  the  principles  resulating  the  Austro- 
Hunjgarian  Bank;  ordinances  in  respect  of  sudn  railways  as  affect 
the  interests  of  both  states.  In  conformity  with  the  customs  and 
commercial  compact  between  the  two  states,  renewed  in  18^, 
the  monarchy  constitutes  one  identical  customs  and  commercial 
territory,  inclusive  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the  principality 
of  Liechtenstein. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: —      ^ 


Year. 

Imports. 

Ejtports. 

1900 

£70.666,000 

£80,916.000 

1901 

68.833,000 

78.541.000 

1902 

7i,666,poo 

79,708.000 

1903 

78.200,000 
85,200.000 

88,600,000 

1904 

86.200.000 

1905 

89430,000 

93.500.000 

The  following  tables  give  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  as  regards  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods:— r 

Imports. 


Articles. 

Value  in  Millions  Steriing.      | 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Raw   material    (including' 
articles     of    food;    raw 
material  for  agriculture   > 
and  industry ;  and  mining 
and  smelting  products)    . 

5)emi-manufactured  goods . 

Manufactured  goods.     .     . 

41-5 

9*6 
195 

40s 

41-8 

10-3 
195 

45-9 
10-6 

21-6 

519 

IO-8 
225 

Exports. 


Articles. 

Value  in  Millions  Sterling.       | 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903- 

1904. 

Raw  material  (as  above)     . 
Semi-manufactured  goods  . 
Manufactured  goods.     .     . 

341 

12-6 

34-2 

341 
ii'i 

33-3 

35-8 
ll'i 
32-8 

39 

12-4 

37-2 

35-3 

I2-6 

383 

The  most  important  place  of  derivation  and  of  destination  for  the 
Austro-Hunganan  trade  is  the  German  empire  with  about  40% 
of  the  imports,  and  about  60  %  of  the  exports.  Next  in  importance 
comes  Great  Britain,  afterwards  India,  Italy,  the  United  states  of 
America,  Russia,  France,  Switzerland,  Rumania,  the  Balkan  states 
and  South  America  in  about  the  order  named.  The  principal  articles 
of  import  are  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  wool  and  woollen  goods,  silk 
and  silk  goods,  coffee,  tobacco  and  metals.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  wood,  su^r,  cattle,  glass  and  glassware,  iron  and  iron* 
ware,  egvs,  cereals,  millinery,  fancy  goods,  earthenware  and  pottery, 
and  leather  goods. 

Tite  Austro-Hungarian  Bank. — Common  to  the  two  states  of  the 
monarchy  is  the  "  Austro-Hungarian  Bank,"  which  possesses  a  legal 
exclusive  right  to  the  issue  of  bank-notes.  It  was  founded  in  1816. 
and  had  the  title  6f  the  Austrian  National  Bank  until  1878,  when  it 
received  its  actual  name.  In  virtue  of  the  new  bank  statute  of  the 
year  1899  the  bank  is  a  joint-stock  company,  with  a  stock  of 
£8,780,000.  The  bank's  notes  of  issue  must  be  covered  to  the  extent 
of  cwo-fifths  by  legal  specie  (^old  and  current  silver)  in  reserve; 
the  rest  of  the  paper  circulation,  according  to  bark  usage.  The 
state,  under  certain  conditions,  takes  a  portion  of  the  clear  profits  <A 
the  bank.  The  management  of  the  bankand  the  supervision  exercised 
over  it  by  the  state  are  established  on  a  footing  of  equality,  both 
states  having  each  the  same  influence.  The  accounts  of  the  bank  at 
the  end  of  1900  were  as  follows:  capital,  £8,750,000;  reserve  fund, 
£428.2 j^o;  note  circulation,  £62,251,000;  cash,  ^£50,754,000.  In 
1907  the  reserve  fund  was  £548,041 ;  note  circulation,  1^84,501,000; 
cash,  £60,036,625.  The  charter  01^  the  bank,  which  expired  m  1897, 
was  renewed  until  the  end  of  1910.  In  the  Hungarian  ministerial 
crisis  of  1909  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  the  more  extreme  members  of  the  Independence 
party  demanding  the  establishment  of  separate  banks  for  Austria 
and  Hungary  with,  at  most,  common  superintendence  (see  History, 
below).  (O.  Br.) 

History 

I.  The  Whole  Monarchy. 

The  empire  of  Austria,  as  the  official  designation  of  the 
territories  ruled  by  the  Habsburg  monarchy,  dates  back  only  to 
1804,  when  Francis  IL,  the  last  of  the  Holy  Roman  fhttfth 
emperors,  proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Austria  as  "Bmpanr 
Francis  I.    His  motive  in  doing  so  was  to  guard  *f 
against  the  great  house  of  Habsburg  being  relegated  ^■■''*"'" 
to  a  position  inferior  to  the  parvenus  Bonapartes,  in  the  event 
of  the  final  collapse  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  or  of  the  possible 
election  of  Napoleon  as  his  own  successor  on  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne.   The  title -emperor  of  Austria,  then,  replaced  that 
of  "  Imperator  Romanorum  semper  Augustus  "  when  the  Holy 
Empire  came  to  an  end  in  x8o6.    From  the  first,  however,  it 
was  no  more  than  a  title,  which  represented  but  ill  the  actual 
relation  of  the  Habsburg  sovereigns  to  their  aeveral  states. 
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Magyars  «nd  Slavs  never  wfllingjy  recognized  a  style  which 
ignored  their  national  rights  and  implied  the  superiority  of  the 
Gernnan  elements  of  the  monarchy;  to  the  Germans  it  was  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  title  which  had  represented  the  political 
unity  of  the  German  race  under  the  Holy  Empire.  For  long 
after  the  Vienna  Congress  of  1814-1815  the  '*  Kaiser  "as  such 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  imaginations  of  the 
German  people  <Mitside  the  Habsbuig  dominions;  but  this  was 
because  the  title  was  still  surrounded  with  its  ancient  halo  and 
the  e»ential  change  was  not  at  once  recognized.  The  outcome  of 
the  long  struggle  with  Prussia,  which  in  1866  6naUy  broke  the 
spell,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  German  empire  in  1871  left 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria  stripped  of  everything  but  a 
purely  territorial  significance.  It  had,  moreover,  by  the  compact 
with  Hungary  of  1867,  ceased  even  fully  to  represent  the  relation 
of  the  emperor  to  all  his  dominions;  and  the  title  which  had 
been  devised  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
sank  into  the  official  style  of  the  sovereign  of  but  a  half;  while 
even  within  the  Austrian  empire  proper  it  is  resented  by  those 
peoples  which,  like  the  Bohemians,  wish  to  obtain  the  same 
recognition  of  their  national  independence  as  was  conceded  to 
Hungary.  In  (facing  the  account  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  under  this  heading,  it  is  merely  for 
the  sake  of  convenience. 

The  first  nucleus  round  which  the  present  dominions  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria  gradually  accumulated  was  the  mark  which  lay 
ak>ng  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  east  of  the  river 
OtiivW  Enns,  founded  about  aj>.  800  as  a  defence  for  the 
Prankish  kingdom  against  the  Slavs.  Although  its 
total  length  from  east  to  west  was  only  about  60  m., 
it  was  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  a  large  and  almost 
unbroken  tract  of  land  in  the  east  of  Europe.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  position  of  the  mark  with  regard  to  Germany  in  general 
and  to  Bavaria  in  particular,  accounts  for  the  name  Osterrekk 
(Austria),  i.e.  east  empire  or  realm,  a  word  first  used  in  a  charter 
of  9^6,  where  the  phrase  in  regione  vulgari  nomine  Ostarricki 
occurs.  Tht  development  of  this  small  mark  into  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  was  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  and  falls 
into  two  mahn  divisions,  which  almost  coincide  with  the  periods 
during  which  the  dynasties  of  Babenberg  and  Habsburg  have 
respectively  ruled  the  land.  The  energies  of  the  house  of  Baben- 
berg were  chiefly  spent  in  enlarging  the  area  and  strengthening 
the  position  of  the  mark  itself,  and  when  this  was  done  the  house 
of  Habsburg  set  itself  with  remarkable  perseverance  and  mar- 
vellous success  to  extend  its  rule  over  neighbouring  territories. 
The  many  vicissitudes  which  have  attended  this  development 
have  not,  however,  altered  the  European  position  of  Austria, 
which  has  remained  the  same  for  over  a  thousand  years.  Stand- 
ing sentind  over  the  valley  of  the  middle  Danube,  and  barring 
the  advance  of  the  Slavs  on  Germany,  Austria,  whether  mark, 
duchy  or  empire*  has  always  been  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  it  a  unique 
interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  which 
unites  the  ideas  of  the  Germans  to-day  with  those  of  Charlemagne 
and  Otto  the  Great. 

The  southern  part  of  the  country  now  called  Austria  was 
inhabited  before  the  evening  of  the  Christian  era  by  the  Taurisci, 
a  Celtic  tribe,  who  were  subsequently  called  the  Norid, 
and  who  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  about  14  B.C. 
Their  land  was  afterwards  included  in  the  provinces  of 
Pannonja  and  Noricum,  and  under  Roman  rule,  Vindobona, 
the  modern  Vienna,  became  a  place  of  some  importance.  The 
part  of  the  country  north  of  the  Danube  was  peopled  by  the 
Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi,  and  both  of  these  tribis  were  fre- 
quently at  war  with  the  Romans,  especially  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aureltus,  who  died  at  Vindobona  in  aj>.  180 
when  campaigning  against  them.  Christianity  and  civilization 
obtained  entrance  into  the  land,  but  the  increasing  weakness  of 
the  Roman  empire  opened  the  country  to  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  and  during  Xhe  period  of  the  great  migrations  it  was 
ravaged  in  quick successionby  a numberof  these  tribes, prominent 
among  whom  were  the  HunSb    The  lands  on  both  banks  of  the 


river  shared  the  same  fate,  due  probably  to  the  fact  to  which 
Gibbon  has  drawn  attention^  that  at  this  period  the  Danube 
was  frequently  frozen  over.  About  590  the  district  was  settled 
by  the  Stovenes,  or  Corutanes,  a  Slavonic  people,  who  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Samo,  and  were  afterwards  included  in 
the  extensive  kingdom  of  the  Avars.  The  Franks  claimed  some 
authority  over  this  people,  and  probably  some  of  the  princes 
of  the  Slovenes  had  recognized  this  claim,  but  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  serious  while  the  Avars  were  in  possession  of  the 
land.  In  791  CHarlemagne,  after  he  had  estfiblished  his  authority 
over  the  Bajwarii  or  Bavarians,  crossed  the  river  Enns,  and 
moved  against  the  Avars.  This  attack  was  followed  by 
campaigns  on  the  part  of  his  lieutenants,  and  in  805  the  Avars 
were  finally  subdued,  and  their  land  incorporated  with  the 
Prankish  empire.  This  step  brought  the  later  Austria  definitely 
under  the  rule  of  the  Pranks,  and  during  the  struggle  g^^f^f^ 
Charlemagne  erected  a  mark,  called  the  East  Mark,  mtmtot 
to  defend  the  eastern  border  of  his  empire.  A  series  of  ^•Baat 
margraves  ruled  this  small  district  from  799  to  907,  ^^"^ 
but  as  the  Prankish  empire  grew  weaker,  the  mark  suffered 
more  and  more  from  the  ravages  of  its  eastern  neighbours. 
During  the  9th  century  the  Prankish  supremacy  vanished,  and 
the  mark  was  overrun  by  the  Moravians,  and  then  by  the 
Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  who  destroyed  the  few  remaining  traces 
of  Prankish  influence. 

A  new  era  dawned  after  Otto  the  Great  was  elected  German 
king  in  936,  and  it  is  Otto  rather  than  Charlemagne  who  must 

be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  Austria.    In  August  

955  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Magyars  on  the  JfJ^t^ 
Lechfeld,  freed  Bavaria  from  their  presence,  and  re-  tti^' 
founded  the  East  Mark  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom. 
In  976  his  son,  the  emperor  Otto  II.,  entrusted  the  government 
of  this  mark,  soon  to  be  known  as  Austria,  to  Leopold,  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Babenberg  {q.v.)^  and  its  administration  was 
conducted  with  vigour  and  success.  Leopold  and  his  descendants 
ruled  Austria  until  the  extinction  of  the  family  in  1246,  and  by 
their  skill  and  foresight  raised  the  mark  to  an  important  place 
among  the  German  states.  Their  first  care  was  to  push  its 
eastern  frontier  down  the  Danube  valley,  by  colonising  the  lands 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  the  success  of  this  work  may  be 
seen  in  the  removal  of  their  capital  from  POchlarn  to  Melk,  then 
to  Tulln,  and  finally  about  1 140  to  Vienna.  The  country  as  far 
as  the  Leitha  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  Austria,  and 
in  the  other  direction  the  district  between  the  Enns  and  the  Inn 
was  added  to  the  mark  in  11 56,  an  important  date  in  oaAyot 
Austrian  history.  Anxious  to  restore  peace  to  Germany  Autrim 
in  this  year,  the  new  king,  Frederick  I.,  raised  Austria  cnat»4, 
to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  conferred  upon  it  ex-  "^ 
ceptional  privileges,  llie  investiture  was  bestowed  not  only 
upon  Duke  Henry  but  upon  his  second  wife,  Theodora;  in  case 
of  a  failure  of  male  heirs  the  duchy  was  to  descend  to  females; 
and  if  the  dtike  had  no  children  he  could  nominate  his  successor. 
Controlling  all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  land,  the  duke's  only 
duties  towards  the  Empire  were  to  appear  at  any  diet  held  in 
Bavaria,  and  to  send  a  contingent  to  the  imperial  army  for  any 
campaigns  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  Austria.  In  11 86 
Duke  Leopold  I.  made  a  treaty  with  Ottakar  IV.,  duke  of  Styria, 
an  arrangement  which  brought  Styria  and  upper  Austria  to  the 
Babcnbcrgs  in  1192,  and  in  1229  Duke  Leopold  II.  purchased 
some  lands  from  the  bishop  of  Freising,  and  took  the  title  of 
lord  of  Camiola.  When  the  house  of  Babenberg  became  extinct 
in  1246,  Austria,  stretching  from  Passau  almost  to  Pressburg, 
had  the  frontiers  which  it  retains  to-day,  and  this  increase  of 
territory  had  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
wealth  and  general  prosperity.  T^e  chief  reason  for  this  pros- 
perity was  the  growth  of  trade  along  the  Danube,  which  stimu> 
lated  the  foundation,  or  the  growth,  of  towns,  and  brought 
considerable  riches  to  the  ruler.  Under  the  later  Babenbergs 
Vienna  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  German 
dtics,  and  it  was  computed  that  the  duke  was  as  rich  as  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  or  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and 
was  surpassed  in  this  respect  t^y  only  one  German  prince,  the 
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kiDg  of  Bohemia.  The  interests  of  the  Austrian  margraves  and 
dukes  were  not  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  either  in 
land  or  chattels.  Vienna  became  a  centre  of  culture  and  learning, 
and  many  religious  houses  were  founded  and  endowed.  The 
acme  of  the  early  prosperity  of  Austria  was  reached 
LtopMn  under  Duke  Leopold  II.,  sumamed  the  Glorious,  who 
reigned  from  1 194  to  1 330.  He  gave  a  code  of  municipal 
law  to  Vienna,  and  rights  to  other  towns,  welcomed  the  Minne- 
singers to  his  brilliant  court,  and  left  to  his  subjects  an  enduring 
memory  of  valour  and  wisdom.  Leopold  and  his  predecessors 
were  enabled,  owing  to  the  special  positiiMi  of  Austria,  to  act 
practically  as  independent  rulers.  Cherishing  the  privilege  of 
XI 56,  they  made  treaties  with  foreign  kings,  and  arranged 
marriages  with  the  great  families  of  Europe.  With  full  control  of 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  no  great  bishopric  nor  imperial 
city  impeded  the  course  of  their  authority,  and  the  emperor 
interfered  only  to  settle  boundary  disputes. 

The  main  lines  of  Austrian  policy  under  the  Babenbergs  were 
H^arfare  with  the  Hungarians  and  other  eastern  neighbours,  and 
a  general  attitude  of  loyalty  towards  the  emperors.  The  story 
of  the  Hungarian  wars  is  a  monotonous  record  of  forays,  of 
assistance  given  at  times  to  the  Babenbergs  by  the  forces  of 
the  Empire,  and  ending  in  the  gradual  eastward  advance  of 
Austria.  The  traditional  loyalty  to  the  emperors,  which  was 
cemented  by  several  marriages  between  the  imperial  house  and 
the  Babenbergs,  was,  however,  departed  from  by  the  margrave 
Leopold  Il.y  and  by  Duke  Frederick  11.  During  the  investiture 
struggle  Leopold  deserted  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  deprived 
him  of  Austria  and  conferred  it  upon  Vratislav  11.,  duke  of  the 
Bohemians.  Unable  to  maintain  his  position,  Vratislav  was  soon 
driven  out,  and  in  1083  Leopold  again  obtained  possession  of 
the  mark,  and  was  soon  reconciled  with  Henry.  Very  similar 
was  the  result  of  the  conflict  between  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  and  Duke  Frederick  IL  Ignoring  the 
IL,  th0  privilege  of  x  i  $6,  the  emperor  claimed  certain  rights 
2^"[*^  in  Austria,  and  summoned  the  duke  to  his  Italian  diets. 
**"**■  Frederick,  who  was  called  the  Quarrelsome,  had  irri- 
tated both  his  neighbours  and  his  subjects,  and  complaints  of  his 
exactions  and  confiscations  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor. 
After  the  duke  had  three  times  refused  to  appear  before  the 
princes,  Frederick  placed  him  under  the  ban,  declared  the  duchies 
of  Austria  and  Styria  to  be  vacant,  and,  aided  by  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  other  princes,  invaded  the 
country  in  1236.  He  met  with  very  slight  opposition,  declared 
tho  duchies  to  be  immediately  dependent  upon  the  Empire, 
made  Vienna  an  imperial  city,  and  imposed  other  changes  upon 
ead9ftk0  ^^  constitution  of  Austria.  After  his  departure, 
AMiMaf  however,  the  duke  returned,  and  in  1239  was  in 
Babtm'  possession  of  his  former  power,  while  the  changes  made 
^"^  by  the  emperor  were  ignored.  Continuing  his  career  of 

violence  and  oppression,  Duke  Frederick  was  killed  in  battle  by 
the  Hungarians  in  June  1346,  when  the  family  of  Babenberg 
became  extincL 

The  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria  were  now  claimed  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  IL  as  vacant  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  and  their 
OAtfoto  as  government  was  entrusted  to  Otto  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria. 
to  if  Frederick,  however,  who  was  in  Italy,  harassed  and 
Auairiam  afflicted,  could  do  little  to  assert  the  imperial  authority, 
'^'*       and  his  enemy,  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  bestowed  the  two 

**  duchies  upon  Hermann  VI.,  margrave  of  Baden, 

whose  wife,  Gertrude,  was  a  niece  of  the  last  of  the  Babenbergs. 
Hermann  was  invested  by  the  German  king,  William,  count  of 
Holland,  but  be  was  un^le  to  establish  hU  position,  and  law 
and  order  were  quickly  disappearing  from  the  duchies.  The 
deaths  of  Hermann  and  of  the  emperor  in  1250,  however,  paved 
the  way  for  a  settlement.  Weary  of  struggle  and  disorder,  and 
despairing  of  any  help  from  the  central  authority,  the  esutes 
of  Austria  met  at  Trttbensee  in  1351,  and  chose  Ottakar,  son  of 
Wenccslaus  I.,  king  of  Bohemia,  as  their  duke.  This  step  was 
favoured  by  the  pope,  and  Ottakar,  eagerly  accepting  the  offer, 
strengthened  his  position  by  marrying  Margaret,  a  sister  of 
Duke  Frederick  IL,  and  in  return  tor  his  investiture  promised 
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his  assistance  to  William  of  Holland.  Styria  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  shared  ihe  fortunes  of  A'ustria,  but  it  was  claimed 
by  Bela  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  who  conquered  the 
land,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Ottakar  in  1254  which  S^Jf*^ 
confirmed  him  in  its  possession.  The  Hungarian  auuT 
rule  was  soon  resented  by  the  Styrians,  and  Ottakar, 
who  had  become  king  of  Bohemia  in  X2S3,  took  advantage  of 
this  resentment,  and  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  duchy.  A 
war  with  Hungary  was  the  result,  but  on  this  occasion  victory 
rested  with  Ottakar,  and  by  a  treaty  made  with  Bela,  in  March 
1261,  he  was  recognized  as  duke  of  Styria.  In  1269  Otukar 
inherited  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  on  the  death  of  Duke  Ulrich  III., 
and,  his  power  having  now  become  very  great,  he  began  to 
aspire  to  the  German  throne.  He  did  something  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  duchies  by  restoring  order,  introducing 
German  colonists  into  the  eastern  districts,  and  seeking  to 
benefit  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

In  1273  Rudolph,  count  of  Habsbutg,  became  German  king, 
and  his  attention  soon  turned  to  Ottakar,  whose  power  menaced 
the  occupant  of  the  German  throne.  Finding  some 
support  in  Austria,  Rudolph  questioned  the  title  of  Iff^otpt 
the  Bohemian  king  to  the  three  duchies,  and  sought 
to  recover  the  imperial  lands  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  Otukar  was  summoned 
twice  before  the  diet,  the  imperial  court  declared  against  him, 
and  in  July  1275  he  was  placed  under  the  ban.  War  was  the 
result,  and  in  November  1276  Ottakar  submitted  to  Rudolph, 
and  renounced  the  duchies  of  Austria,  Styria  and  Carinthia. 
For  some  time  the  three  duchies  were  administered  by  Rudolph 
in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Empire,  of  which  they  formed  part. 
Not  content  with  this  tie,  however,  which  was  personal  to 
himself  alone,  the  king  planned  to  make  them  hereditary  posses- 
sions of  his  family,  and  to  transfer  the  headquarters  of  the 
Habsburgs  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  Some  opposition 
was  offered  to  this  scheme;  but  the  perseverance  of  the  king 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  one  of  the  most  important  events  m 
European  history  took  place  on  the  37th  of  December  _.  fg^^ 
1 282,  when  Rudolph  invested  his  sons,  Rudolph  and  ^,„gg 
Albert,  with  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria.  He  Mufr* 
retained  Carinthia  in  his  own  hands  until  1286,  when,  ^^^^ 
in  return  for  valuable  services,  he  bestowed  it  upon  i;2. 
Meinhard  IV.,  count  of  Tirol  The  younger  Rudolph 
took  no  part  in  the  government  of  Austria  and  Styria,  which  was 
undertaken  by  Albert,  until  his  election  as  German  king  in  1298. 
Albert  appears  to  have  been  rather  an  arbitrary  ruler.  In  1 288 
he  suppressed  a  rising  of  the  people  of  Vienna,  and  he  made  the 
fullest  use  of  the  ducal  power  in  asserting  his  real  or  supposed 
rights.  At  this  time  the  principle  of  primogeniture  was  unknown 
in  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  for  many  years  the  duchies  were 
ruled  in  common  by  two,  or  even  three,  members  of  the  family. 
After  Albert  became  German  king,  his  two  elder  sons,  Rudolph 
and  Frederick,  were  successively  associated  with  him  in  the 
government,  and  after  his  death  in  1308,  his  four  younger  sons 
shared  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  administration  of  Austria 
and  Styria.  In  1 3 14  Albert's  son,  Frederick,  was  chosen  German 
king  in  opposition  to  Louis  IV.,  duke  of  Upper  Bavaria,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  and  Austria  was  weakened  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Habsburgs  to  susuin  Frederick  in  his  contest  with 
Louis,  and  also  by  the  struggle  carried  on  between  another 
brother,  Leopold,  and  the  Swiss.  A  series  of  deaths  among  the 
Habsburgs  during  the  first  half  of  the  X4th  century  left  Duke 
Albert  II.  and  his  four  sons  as  the  only  represenutives  of  the 
family.  Albert  ruled  the  duchies  alone  from  1344  to  1356,  and 
after  this  date  his  sons  began  to  Uke  part  in  the  government. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  Duke  Rudolph  IV., 
a  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  showed  JJ^Iw 
his  interest  in  learning  by  founding  the  university  of  /k^ 
Vienna  in  1365.  Rudolph's  chief  aim  was  to  make 
Austria  into  an  independent  state,  and  he  forged  a  series  of 
privileges  the  purport  of  which  was  to  free  the  duchy  from  all 
its  duties  towards  the  Empire.  A  sharp  contest  with  the  emperor 
I  followed  this  proceeding,  and  the  Austrian  duke,  annoyed  that 
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Austiia  was  not  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  electOTate  by  the 
Gciden  BuB  of  1356,  did  not  shrink  from  a  contest  with  Charles. 
In  Z361,  however,  he  abandoned  his  pretensions,  but  claimed 
the  title  of  archduke  (q.t.)  and  in  1364  declared  that  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Habsburgs  were  indivisible.  Meanwhile  the  acquisi- 
tion of  neighbouring  territories  had  been  steadily  pressed  on. 
Id  1335  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  and  a  part  of  Camiola,  were 
inherited  by  Dukes  Albert  II.  and  Otto,  and  in  1363  Rudolph  IV. 
obtained  the  county  of  Tirol.  In  1364  Camiola  was  made  into 
an  hereditary  duchy;  in  1374  part  of  Istria  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Habsburgs;  in  2382  Trieste  submitted  voluntarily 
to  Austria,  and  at  various  times  during  the  century,  other 
smaller  districts  were  added  to  the  lands  of  the  Habsburgs. 

Rudolph  IV.  died  childless  in  1365.  and  in  1379  his  two 
remaining  brothers,  Leopold  III.  and  Albert  III.,  made  a 
division  of  their  lands,  by  which  Albert  retained  Austria  proper 
and  Camitda,  and  Leopold  got  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Tirol. 
Leopold  was  killed  in  1386  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  and  Albert 
became  guardian  for  his  four  nephews,  who  subsequently  ruled 
their  lands  in  common.  The  senior  line  which  ruled  in  Austria 
was  represented  after  the  death  of  Duke  Albert  UI.  in  1395  by 
his  sc«,  Duke  Albert  IV.,  and  then  by  his  grandson,  Duke 
Albert  V.,  who  became  German  king  as  Albert  II.  in  J438. 
Albert  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sigismund,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
fts^nmfd  these  two  crowns.  He  died  in  1439,  and  just  after  his 
death  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  who  was  called  Ladislaus 
fjfrtlSl  Pwthumus,  and  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Austria  and 
J^^jf^  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  William 
and  Leopold,  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Duke  Leopold  III., 
and,  with  their  younger  brothers  Ernest  and  Frederick,  the 
joint  rulers  of  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Tirol,  died  early  in  the 
15th  century,  and  in  1406  Ernest  and  Frederick  made  a  division 
of  their  lands.  £mest  became  dtike  of  Styria  and  Carinthia, 
and  Frederick,  count  of  Tirol.  Ernest  was  succeeded  in  2424 
by  his  sons,  Frederick  and  Albert,  and  Frederick  in  1439  by  his 
son,  Sigismund,  and  these  three  princes  were  reigning  when 
King  Albert  11.  died  in  1439.  Frederick,  who  succeeded  Albert 
as  German  king,  and  was  soon  crowned  emperor  as  Frederick  III., 
acted  as  guardian  for  Sigismund  of  Tirol,  who  '^as  a  minor,  and 
also  became  regent  of  Austria  in  consequence  of  the 
infancy  of  Ladislaus.  His  rule  was  a  period  of  struggle 
and  disorder,  owing  partly  to  the  feebleness  of  his  own 
character,  partly  to  the  wfih  of  his  brother,  Albert,  to 
share  his  dignities.  The  Tirolese  soon  grew  weary  of 
his  government,  and,  in  2446,  Sigismund  was  declared  of  age. 
The  estates  of  Austria  were  equally  discontented  and  headed  an 
open  revolt,  the  object  of  which  was  to  remove  Ladislaus  from 
Frederick's  charge  and  deprive  the  latter  of  the  regency.  The 
leading  spirit  in  this  movement  was  Ulrich  Eiczing 
(Eiuing  or  von  Eiczinger.  d.  before  2463),  a  low-born 
adventurer,  ennobled  by  Albert  11..  in  whose  service 
he  had  accumulated  vast  wealth  and  power.  In  2451 
he  organized  an  armed  league,  and  in  December,  with 
tME»  af  the  aid  of  the  populace,  made  himself  master  of  ViennSr 
^*'  whither  he  had  summoned  the  estates.    In  March  1453 

be  was  joii»ed  by  Count  Ulrich  of  Cilli,  while  the  Hungarians  and 
the  powerful  party  of  the  great  hotise  of  Rosenberg  in  Bohemia 
atuched  themselves  to  the  league.  Frederick,  who  had  hurried 
back  from  luly,  was  besieged  in  August  in  the  Vienna  Neustadt, 
and  was  fwcol  to  deliver  Ladislaus  to  Count  Ulrich,  whose 
influence  had  meanwhile  eclipsed  that  of  Eiczing.  Ladislaus 
now  ruled  nominally  himself,  under  the  tutelage  of  Count  Uhich. 
The  country  was,  however,  distracted  by  quarrels  between  the 
party  of  the  high  aristocracy,  which  recognized  the  count  of 
GUI  as  its  chief,  and  that  of  the  lesser  nobles,  citizens  and 
pofyulace,  who  followed  Eicring.  In  September  1453  the  latter, 
by  a  successful  HneuU,  succeeded  in  ousting  Count  Ulrich,  and 
remained  in  power  till  February  2455,  when  the  count  once 
more  entered  Vienna  in  triumph.  Ulrich  of  Cilli  was  killed 
before  Belgrade  in  November  2456;  a  year  Uter  Ladislaus 
himself  died  (November  2457).    Meanwhile  Styria  and  Carinthia 
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were  equally  unfortunate  under  the  rule  of  Frederick  and 
Albert;  and  the  death  of  Ladislaus  led  to  still  further  complica* 
tions.  Austria,  which  had  been  solemnly  created  an 
archduchy  by  the  emperor  Frederick  in  2453,  ^^ 
claimed  l^  the  three  remaining  Habsburg  princes>  and 
lower  Austria  was  secured  by  Frederick,  while  Albert 
obtained  upper  Austria.  Bot&  princes  were  unpopular,  and  in 
2462  Frederick  was  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Vieima,  and 
was  forced  to  surrender  lower  Austria  to  Albert,  whose  spehd- 
thrift  habits  soon  made  his  rule  disliked.  A  further  struggle 
between  the  brothers  was  prevented  by  Albert's  death  in  2463, 
when  the  estates  did  homage  to  Frederick.  The  emperor  was 
soon  again  at  issue  with  the  Austrian  nobles,  and  was 
attacked  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  drove  him  from  Vienna  in  2485.  Although  ham- 
pered by  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  Matthias  pressed 
On,  and  by  2487  was  firmly  in  possession  of  Austria,  Styria  and 
Carinthia,  which  seemed  quite  lost  to  the  Habsburgs. 

The  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  however,  was 
to  be  arrested  by  Frederick's  son,  Maximilian,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.,  who  was  the  second  founder  ^^ 
of  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  Like  his  ^mptnt 
ancestor,  Rudolph,  he  had  to  conquer  the  lands  over  Af«xi- 
which  his  descendants  were  destined  to  rule,  and  by  ■'■to** 
arranging  a  treaty  of  succession  to  the  kingdoms  of  tlungary 
and  Bohemia,  he  pointed  the  way  to  power  and  empire  in 
eastern  Europe.  Soon  after  his  election  as  king  of  the  Romans 
in  2486,  Maximilian  attacked  the  Hungarians,  and  in  2490  he 
had  driven  them  from  Austria,  and  recovered  his  hereditary  lands. 
In  the  same  year  he  made  an  arrangement  with  his  kinsman, 
Sigismund  of  Tirol,  by  which  he  brought  this  county  under  his 
rule,  and  when  the  emperor  Frederick  died  in  2493,  MaximiUan 
united  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  lands  tmder  his  swayv  Continu- 
ing his  acquisitions  of  territory,  he  inherited  the  possessions  of 
the  counts  of  GOrz  in  2500,  added  some  districts  to  Tirol  by 
interve2iing  in  a  sucnssion  war  in  Bavaria,  and  acquired  Gradisca 
in  2  52  2  as  the  result  of  a  struggle  with  Venice.  He  did  much  for 
the  better  government  of  the  Austrian  duchies.  Bodies  were 
established  for  executive,  finanpcial  and  judicial  purposes,'  the 
Austrian  lands  constituted  oiie  of  the  imperial  cirdes  which 
were  established  in  2522,  and  in  2528  representatives  of  the 
various  diets  (Landlage)  met  at  Imisbruck,  a  proceeding  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  organic  unity  in  the  Austrian  Unds. 
In  these  ways  Maximilian  proved  himself  a  capable  and  energetic 
hiler,  although  his  plans  for  making  Austria  into  a  kingdom,  or 
an  electorate,  were  abortive. 

At  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages  the  area  of  Austria  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  $0,000  sq.  m.,  but  its  internal  condition  does 
not  appear  to  have  improved  in  proportion  to  this  ^Mfrfaaf 
increase  in  size.  The  rulers  of  Austria  lacked  the  tt»cfoM 
prestige  which  attached  to  the  electoral  office,  and,  ^^ 
although  five  of  them  had  held  the  position  of  German 
king,  the  four  who  preceded  Maximilian  had  added 
little  or  nothing  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  this  position.  The 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  Austria  was  imperfect,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  archbishopric  within  its  borders,  and  its  clergy 
owed  allegiance  to  foreign  prdates.  The  work  of  unification 
which  was  so  successfully  accomplished  by  Maximilian  was 
aided  by  two  events,  the  progress  of  the  Turks  In  south-eastern 
Europe,  and  the  loss  of  most  of  the  Habsburg  possessions  on  the 
Rhine.  The  first  tended  to  draw  the  separate  states  together 
for  purposes  of  defence,  and  the  second  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Habsburgs  to  the  possibilities  of  expansion  in  eastern 
Europe.  (A.  W.  H.*) 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  2529 
the  Habsburg  dominions  in  eastern  Gennany  induded  the 
duchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Camiola  and  the  county  of  Tirol.  Maximilian  was 
succeeded  as  archduke  of  Austria  as  wdl  as  emperor  by  auuiet  v. 
his  grandson  Charies  of  Spain,  known  in  history  as  the  ^^^S"^ 
emperor  Charies  V.  To  his  brother  Ferdinand  Charles 
I  resigned  all  his  Austrian  lands,  induding  his  daims  on  Bohemia 
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and  Rungtry.  Austria  and  Spain  were  thus  divided,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  archduke  Charles  in  the  Spanish 
Succession  War,  were  never  again  united,  for  at  the  battle  of 
Moh&cs,  on  the  aSth  of  August  1526,  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent  defeated  and  killed  Louis,  king  of  Bohemia 
and  of  Hungary,  whose  sister  Anne  lud  married 
Ferdinand.  By  this  victory  the  Turks  conquered  and 
retained,  till  the  peace  of  Karlowita  in  1699,  the  greater  part  of 
Hungary.  During  most  of  his  life  Ferdinand  was  engaged  in 
combating  the  Turks  and  in  attempting  to  secure  Hungary.  In 
John  Z&polya,  who  was  supported  by  Suleiman,  Ferdinand 
found  an  active  rival.  The  Turks  besieged  Vienna  in  1530  and 
made  several  invasions  of  Hungary  and  Austria.  At  length 
Ferdinand  agreed  to  pay  Suleiman  an  annual  tribute  for  the 
small  portion — about  12,328  sq.  m. — of  Hungary  which  he  held. 
During  Charles  V.'s  struggles  with  the  German  Protestants, 
Ferdinand  preserved  a  neutral  attitude,  which  contributed  to 
gain  Germany  a  short  period  of  internal  peace.  Though  Ferdi- 
nand himself  did  not  take  a  leading  part  in  German  religious  or 
foreign  politics,  the  period  was  one  of  intense  interest  to  Austria. 
Throughout  the  years  from  1 519  to  1648  there  are,  said  Stubbs, 
two  distinct  ideas  inprogress  which  "  may  be  regarded  as  giving 
a  unity  to  the  whole  period.  . .  .  The  Reformation  is  one,  the 
daims  of  the  House  of  Austria  is  the  other."  Austria  did  not 
benefit  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  The  emperor  was  too  much 
^^  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  his  vast  dominions, 

^^  '  notably  those  of  the  Empire,  rent  in  two  by  religious 
Amgtrta,  differences  and  the  secular  ambitions  for  which  those 
were  the  excuse,  to  give  any  effective  attention  to  its 
needs.  The  peace  of  Augsburg,  1 555,  which  recognised  a  dualism 
within  the  Empire  in  rcUgion  as  in  politics,  marked  the  failure  of 
his  plan  of  uw'on  (tee  Chakles  V.;  Gekmany;  Maurice  op 
Saxony);  and  meanwhile  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  nothing 
to  rescue  Hxmgary  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  It  was  left  for  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  a  ruler  of  consummate  wisdom  (i  556-1 564) 
"to  establish  the  modem  Habsburg-Austrian  empire  with  its 
exclusive  territorial  interests,  its  administrative  experiments, 
its  intricacies  of  religion  and  of  race." 

Before  his  death  Ferdinand  divided  the  inheritance  of  the 
German  Habsburgs  between  his  three  sons.  Austria  proper  was 
Thepoo^  left  to  his  eldest  son  Maximilian,  Tirol  to  the  archduke 
ofBtrM'  Ferdinand;  and  Styria  with  Carinthia  and  Camiola 
aaadaa^  to  the  archduke  Charles.  Under  the  emperor  Maxi- 
il^^  a  ^^^^^^  II-  ( ^  5^~  1 5  76) ,  who  was  also  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  a  liberal  policy  preserved  peace,  but 
he  was  unable  to  free  his  government  from  its  humiliatihg 
position  of  a  tributary  to  the  Turk,  and  he  could  do  nothing 
to  found  religious  liberty  within  his  dominions  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  whole  of  Austria  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Styria 
were  mainly  Lutheran;  in  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  Moravia, 
various  forms  of  Christian  belief  struggled  for  mastery;  and 
CathoUdsm  was  almost  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Tirol. 
j^  The  accession  of  Rudolph  II.'  (i  576-161 2),  a  fanatical 

n^of  Spanish  Catholic,  changed  the  situation  entirely 
jr«tf»4pA  Under  him  the  Jesuits  were  encouraged  to  press  on 
^  the  counter-Reformation.    In  the  early  part  of  his 

reign  there  was  hardly  any  government  at  all.  In  Bohemia  a 
state  of  semi-independence  existed,  while  Hungary  preferred 
the  Turk  to  the  emperor.  In  both  kingdoms  Rudolph  had 
failed  to  assert  his  sovereign  power  except  in  fitful  attempts  to 
extirpate  heresy.  With  anarchy  prevalent  within  the  Austrian 
dominions  some  action  became  necessary.  Accordingly  in  1606 
the  archdukes  made  a  compact  agreeing  to  adinowlcdge 
the  archdtike  Matthias  as  head  of  the  family.  This 
arrangement  proved  far  from  successfuL  Matthias, 
who  was  emperor  from  16x2  to  16 19,  proved  unable 
to  restore  order,  and  when  he  died  Bohemia  was  practically 
independent  His  successor  Ferdinand  II.  (1619-1637)  was 
strong  of  will;  and  resolved  to  win  back  Germany  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  As  archduke  of  Styria  he  had  crushed  out  Protestantism 
in  that  duchy,  and.having  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  x6i8 
>  Rudolph  V.  IS  archduke  of  Austria,  II.  as  emperor. 


was  resolved  to  establish  there  the  rule  of  the  Jesuits.    Hb 
attempt  to  do  so  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(see  Bohemia;  Thirty  Years*  War).    Till  1630  the  ^^^ 
fortunes  of  Austria  brightened  under  the  active  rule  JJJ^Jr^'^ 
of  Ferdinand,  who  was  assisted  by  Maximilian  of  wsr. 
Bavaria  and  the  Catholic  League,  and  by  Wallenstein. 
The  Paktinate  was  conquered,  the  Danish  king  was  ovtfthrown^ 
and  it  seemed  that  Austria  would  establish  its  predominance 
over  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  that  the  Baltic  would  become 
an  Austrian  lake.  The  fortunes  of  Austria  never  seemed  brighter 
than  in  1628  when  Wallenstein  began  the  siege  of  Stralsund. 
His  failure,  followed  by  the  arrival  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
Germany  in  1630,  proved  the  death  blow  of  Austrian,  hopes. 
In  1632  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  killed,  in  1634  Wallenstein  was 
assassinated,  and  in  1635  France  entered  into  the  war.    The 
Thirty  Years'  War  now  ceased  to  be  a  religious  struggle  y^ 
between  Catholidsm  and  Protestantism;  it  resolved  Sir«db* 
itself  into  a  return  to  the  old  political  strife  between  ""''•■eft 
France  and  the  Habsburgs.    Till  1648  the  Bourbon  {|^jj]^ 
and  Habsburg  powera  continued  the  war,  and  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  Austria  suffered  severe  losses.    Ferdinand 
III.  (i637't657)  was  forced  to  yield  Alsace  to  France,  to  grant 
territorial  supremacy,  including  the  right  of  making   Th^p^mem 
alliances,  to  the  states  of  the  Empire,  and  to  acknow-  •iWti* 
ledge  the  conctirrent  jurisdiction  of  the   imperial  {jf^^^ 
chamber  and  the  Aulic  council.     The  disintegration 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  now  practically  accomplished, 
and  though  the  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity  continued  to 
give  the  rulers  of  Austria  prestige,  the  Habsburgs  hcnccCorward 
devoted  themselves  to  their  Austrian  interests  rather  than  to 
those  of  the  Empire. 

In  1657  Leopold  L,  who  had  already  ruled  the  Austrian 
dominions  for  two  years,  succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  and 
was  crowned  emperor  in  the  following  year.  His  long  i^^^f^i 
reign  of  48  years  was  of  great  importance  for  Austria, 
as  determining  both  the  internal  character  and  the  external  policy 
.  of  the  monarchy.  The  long  struggle  with  France  to  which  the 
ambitions  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  rise,  and  which  culminated  in  the 
War  of  Spanish  Succession,  belongs  less  to  the  history  of  Austria 
proper  than  to  that  of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  Of  more 
imporumce  to  Austria  itself  was  the  war  with  Sweden  (1657-^) 
which  resulted  in  the  peace  of  Oliva,  by  which  the  independence 
of  Poland  was  secured  and  the  frontier  of  Hungary  safeguarded, 
and  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks  (1662-^4  and  1683-^), 
by  which  the  Ottonum  power  was  driven  from  Hungary,  and 
the  Austrian  attitude  towards  Turkey  and  the  Slav  peoples  of 
the  Balkans  determined  for  a  century  to  come.  The  first  war, 
due  to  Ottoman  aggression  in  Transylvania,  ended 
with  Montecuculi's  victory  over  the  grand  vizier  at  jySe^. 
St  Gothard  on  the  Raab  on  the  1st  of  August  1664. 
The  general  political  situation  prevented  Leopold  from  taking 
full  advantage  of  this,  and  the  peace  of  Vasv&r  (August  10) 
left  the  Turks  in  possession  of  Nagyvarad  (Grosswarddn)  and 
the  fortress  of  Ersekujv&r  (Neuhiiusel),  Transylvania  being 
recognized  as  an  independent  principality.  The  next  Turkish 
war  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Leopold's  policy  in  Hungary, 
where  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  and  the  suppression 
of  the  constitution  in  1658,  led  to  a  widespread  conspiracy. 
This  was  mercilessly  suppressed;  and  though  after  a  period 
of  arbitrary  government  (1672-1679),  the  palatinate  and  the 
constitution,  with  certain  concessions  to  the  Protestants,  were 
restored,  the  discontent  continued.  In  1683,  invited  by  Hun- 
garian rnalcontents  and  spurred  on  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  Turks 
burst  into  Hungary,  overran  the  country  and  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  victory  of  the  1 2th  of  September, 
gained  over  the  Turks  by  John  Sobieski  (see  John  III.  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland)  not  only  saved  the  Austrian  capita],  but  was 
the  firat  of  a  series  of  successes  which  drove  the  Turks  perman- 
ently beyond  the  Danube,  and  esublished  the  power  of  Austria 
in  the  East.  The  victories  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  P&rk&ny 
(1683)  and  Esztergom  (Gran)  (1685)  were  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Budapest  (1686)  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ottomans  at 
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Mohics  (1688).  In  1688  the  elector  took  Belgrade;  in  169 1 
Louis  WiUiam  I.  of  Baden  won  the  battle  of  Slankamen,  and 
on  the  1 1  th  of  September  1 697  Prince  Eugene  gained  the  crowning 
victory  of  Zenta.  This  was  followed,  on  the  26tb  of  January 
i6QQy  by  the  peace  of  Karlowiu,  by  which  Slavonia,  Transylvania 
and  all  Hungary,  except  the  banat  of  Temesv&r,  were  ceded  to 
the  Austrian  crown.  Leopold  had  wisely  decided  to  initiate  a 
conciliatory  policy  in  Hungary.  At  the  diet  of  Pressburg 
(1687-1688)  the  Hungarian  crown  had  been  made  hereditary 
in  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  the  crown  prince  Joseph  had 
been  crowned  hereditary  king  of  Hungary  (q.v.).  In  1697 
Transylvania  was  uniteid  to  the  Hungarian  monarchy.  A 
farther  fact  of  great  prospective  imporunce  was  the  im- 
migration, after  an  abortive  rising  against  the  Turks,  of  some 
30.000  Slav  and  Albanian  families  into  Slavonia  and  southern 
Hungary,  where  they  were  granted  by  the  emperor  Leopold 
a  certain  autonomy  and  the  recognition  of  the  Orthodox 
reUgioii. 

By  the  conquest  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  Leopold 
completed  the  edifice  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  of  which  the 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1526.  He  had 
also  done  much  for  its  internal  consolidation.  By  the  death  of 
the  archduke  Sigismund  in  1665  he  not  only  gained  Tirol,  but 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  used  to  buy  back  the 
SOesian  prindpaL'ties  of  Oppeln  and  Ratibor,  pledged  by 
Ferdinand  III.  to  the  Poles.  In  the  administration  of  his 
dominions,  too,  Leopold  succeeded  in  strengthenmg  the  authority 
of  the  central  government.  The  old  estates,  indeed,  survived; 
but  the  emperor  kept  the  effective  power  in  his  own  hands,  and 
to  his  reign  are  traceable  the  first  beglnm'ngs  of  that  system  of 
centralized  bureaucracy  which  was  established  under  Maria 
Theresa  and  survived,  for  better  or  for  worse,  till  the  revolution 
of  1848.  It  was  under  Leopold,  also,  that  the  Austrian  standing 
army  was  established  in  spite  of  much  opposition;  the  regiments 
raised  in  1672  were  never  disbanded.  For  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  country  Leopold  did  much.  In  spite  of  his  intolerant 
altitude  towards  religious  dissent,  he  proved  himself  an  en- 
lightened patron  of  learning.  He  helped  in  the  establishment 
of  the  universities  of  Innsbruck  and  OlroQtz;  and  under  his 
auspices,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1683,  Vienna  began  to 
develop  from  a  mere  frontier  fortress  into  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  capitals  of  Europe.    (See  Leopou)  I.) 

Leopold  died  in  1705  during  the  war  of  Spanish  Succession 
(1707-13),  which  he  left  as  ane%^  inheritance  to  his  sons  Joseph  L 
wt^mf  (<1-  V7>i)  and  Charles  VL  The  result  of  the  war  was 
SfmatBh  a  further  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria; 
JJj"*  but  not  to  the  extent  that  had  been  hoped.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  British  and  Austrian  troops  had  been 
nnable  to  deprive  Philip  V.  of  his  throne,  it  was  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Europe  at  large  by  no  means  desirable  that  Charles  VL 
should  succeed  is  reviving  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  accordingly,  Spain  was  left  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  while  that  of  Austria  received  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
Sardinia  and  Naples. 

The  treaty  of  Karlowita,  and  the  settlement  of  17 13-17 14, 
marked  a  new  starting-point  in  the  history  of  Austria,  The 
^_^_^  efforts  of  Turkey  to  regain  her  ascendancy  in  eastern 
b^mtTiS  Europe  at  the  expense  of  the  Habsburgs  had  ended 
mtrm.  in  failure,  and  henceforward  Turkish  efforts  were 
confined  to  resisting  the  steady  development  of  Austria 
in  the  direction  of  Constantinople.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht, 
Rastadt  and  Baden  had  also  re-established  and  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  in  western  Europe. 
The  days  of  French  invasions  of  Germany  had  for  the  time  ceased, 
and  revenge  for  the  attacks  made  by  Louis  XIV.  was  found  in 
the  establishment  of  Austrian  supremacy  in  Italy  and  in  the 
sobsUtutioo  of  Austrian  for  Spanish  domination  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  sitnation,  though  apparently  favourable,  was  full  of 
difiicutty,  and  only  a  statesman  of  uncommon  dexterity  could 
have  guided  Austria  with  success  through  the  ensuing  years. 
CocBpoaed  of  a  congeries  of  nationalities  which  included  Czechs, 


Magyan,  Ruthencs,  Rumanians,  Germans,  Italians,  Flemings 
and  other  races,  and  with  territories  separated  by  many  miles, 
the  Habsburg  dominions  required  from  their  ruler  patience, 
tolerance,  administrative  skill  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
currents  of  European  diplomacy.  Charles  VL  possessed  none 
of  these  qualities;  and  when  he  died  in  1740,  the  weakness 
of  the  scattered  HabsDurg  empire  rendered  it  an  object  of  the 
cupidity  of  the  continental  powers.  Yet,  though  the  War  of 
Spanish  Succession  had  proved  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Austrian  crown,  Charles  VI. 
had  done  much  to  compensate  for  this  by  the  successes  of  his 
arras  In  eastern  Europe.  In  17 16,  in  alliance  with  Venice,  he 
declared  war  on  the  Turks;  Eugene's  victory  at  Peterwardein 
involved  the  conquest  of  the  banat  of  Temesv&r,  and  was  followed 
in  1 7 17  by  the  capture  of  Belgrade.  By  the  treaty  signed  at 
Passarowiu  on  the  aist  of  July  17 18,  the  banat,  which  rounded 
off  Hungary  and  Belgrade,  with  the  northern  districu  of  Servia, 
were  annexed  to  the  Habsbuig  monarchy. 

Important  as  these  gains  were,  the  treaty  none  the  less  once 
more  illustrated  the  perpetual  sacrifice  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  to  its 
European  entanglements.  Had  the  war  continued,  Austria 
would  undoubtedly  have  extended  her  conquests  down  the 
Danube  But  Charles  was  anxious  about  Italy,  then  in  danger 
from  Spain,  which  under  Alberoni's  guidance  had  occupied 
Sardinia  and  Sicily.  On  the  2nd  of  August  1718,  accordingly, 
Charles  joined  the  Triple  Alliance,  henceforth  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.  The  coercion  of  Spain  resulted  in  a  peace  by  which 
Charles  obtained  Sicily  in  exchange  for  Sardinia.  The  shifting 
of  the  balance  of  power  that  followed  belongs  to  the  history  of 
Europe  {qv.)-,  for  Austria  the  only  important  outcome  was  that 
in  1731  Charles  found  himself  isolated.  Being  without  a  son,  he 
was  now  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  for  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa,  in  accordance  with  the  Pragmatic  p!lL,gt,ae 
Sanction  of  the  19th  of  April  17 13,  in  which  he  had  smaeaom. 
pronounced  the  indivisibility  of  the  monarchy,  and 
had  settled  the  succession  on  his  daughter,  in  default  of  a  male 
heir.  It  now  became  his  object  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
powers  to  this  instrument.  In  1731  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
agreed  to  respect  it,  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Parma,  Piacenza 
and  Guastalla  to  Don  Carlos;  but  the  hostility  of  the  Bourbon 
powers  continued,  resulting  in  1733  in  the  War  of  Polish  Succes- 
sion, the  outcome  of  which  was  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine  by 
France,  and  of  Naples,  Sicily  and  the  Tuscan  ports  by  Don 
Carlos,  while  the  power  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  in  northern 
Italy  was  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Parma,  Piacenza 
and  Guastalla.  At  the  same  time  Spain  and  Sardinia  adhered 
to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Francis,  the  dispossessed  duke  of 
Lorraine,  was  to  be  compensated  with  Tuscany.  On  the  12th 
of  February  1736  he  was  married  to  the  archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  and  on  the  i  ith  of  May  following  he  signed  the  formal 
act  ceding  Lorraine  to  France. 

The  last  years  of  Charles  VI.  were  embittered  by  the  disastrous 
outcome  of  the  war  with  Turkey  (i 738-1 739),  on  which  he  had 
felt  compelled  to  embark  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia  signed  in  1726.    (JSS^ 
After  a  campaign  of  varying  fortunes  the  Turks  beat    irj9, 
the  imperial  troops  at  Krotzka  on  the  23rd  of  July 
1739  and  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  where  on  the  tst  of  September 
a  treaty  was  signed,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  banat, 
surrendered  everything  that  Austria  had  gained  by  the  treaty 
of  Passarowitz.    On  the  20th  of  October  1740,  Charles  died, 
leaving  his  dominions  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  powers,  which,  in  spite  of  having  adhered  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  now  sought  to  profit  from  their  weakness.    Yet  for 
their  internal  development  Charles  had  done  much.  His  religious 
attitude  was  moderate  and  tolerant,  and  he  did  his  best  to  pro- 
mote the  enlightenment  of  his  subjects.    He  was  zealous,  too, 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  industry,  and.  besides  the  East 
India  Company  which  he  established  at  Ostend,  he  encouraged 
the  development  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  as  sea-ports  and  centres 
of  trade  with  the  Levant. 
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The  accessioD  of  Blaria  Theresa  to  the  throne  of  the  Habsburgs 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Austria.  For  a 
while,  indeed,  it  seemed  tliat  the  monarchy  was  on 
the  point  of  dissolutioa  To  the  diplomacy  of  the 
1 8th  century  the  breach  of  a  solemn  compact  was  but 
lightly  regarded;  and  Charles  VI.  had  neglected  the  advice  of 
Prince  Eugene  to  leave  an  effective  army  of  200,000  men  as  a 
more  solid  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  than  the  signa- 
tures of  the  powers.  As  it  was,  the  Austrian  forces,  disorganized 
in  the  long  confusion  of  the  Turkish  wars,  were  in  no  condition 
to  withstand  Frederick  the  Great,  when  in  1740.  at  the  head  of 
the  splendid  army  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  he  invaded 
Silesia  (see  Austrian  Succession.  Was  or)  The  Prussian 
victory  at  MoUwitz  (April  10, 1741)  brought  into  the  field  against 
Austria  all  the  powers  which  were  ambitious  of  expansion  at 
her  expense*  France.  Bavaria,  Spain,  Saxony  and  Sardinia. 
Nor  was  the  peril  wholly  external.  Apart  from  the  perennial 
discontents  of  Magyars  and  Slavs,  the  confusion  and  corruption 
of  the  administration,  and  the  misery  caused  by  the  ruin  of  the 
finances,  had  made  the  Habsburg  dynasty  unpopular  even  in  its 
German  states,  and  in  Vienna  itself  a  large  section  of  public 
opinion  was  loudly  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Charles  of  Bavaria. 
Vet  the  war,  if  it  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
revealed  also  unexpected  sources  of  strength  Not  the  least  of 
these  was  the  character  of  Maria  Theresa  herself,  who  to  the 
fascination  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  added  a  very 
masculine  resolution  and  judgment.  In  response  to  her  personal 
appeal,  and  also  to  her  wise  and  timely  concessions,  the  Hun- 
garians had  rallied  to  her  support,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history 
awoke  not  only  to  a  feeling  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  a  Habsburg 
monarch,  but  also  to  the  realization  that  their  true  interests 
were  bound  up  with  those  of  Austria  (see  Hungaky-  History). 
Although,  then,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  Silesia  was  by  the 
treaty  of  Dresden  transferred  from  Austria  to  Prussia,  while  in 
Italy  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  cessions  were 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  to  the  Spanish 
Don  Philip  and  to  Sardinia,  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  whole 
had  displayed  a  vitality  that  had  astonished  the  world,  and  was 
in  some  respects  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle, 
notably  in  the  great  improvement  in  the  army  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  generals  schooled  by  the  experience  of  active  service. 

The  period  from  1747  to  1756,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  was  occupied  in  preparations  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  determination  of  Maria  Theresa  to  recover  the 
lost  provinces.  To  give  any  chance  of  success,  it  was  recognized 
that  a  twofold  change  of  system  was  necessary:  in  internal  and 
in  external  affairs.  To  strengthen  the  state  internally  a  complete 
revolution  of  its  administration  was  begun  under  the  auspices 
of  Count  F.  W.  Haugwitz  (1700-1765);  the  motley  system  which 
had  survived  from  the  middle  ages  was  gradually  replaced  by 
an  administrative  machinery  uniformly  organized  and  central- 
ized; and  the  army  especially,  hitherto  patched  together  from 
the  quotas  raised  and  maintained  by  the  various  diets  and 
provincial  estates,  was  withdrawn  from  their  interference. 
These  reforms  were  practically  confined  to  the  central  provinces 
of  the  monarchy;  for  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  in  the  outlying 
territories  of  Lombardy  and  the  Netherlands,  it  was  recognized 
that  the  conservative  temper  of  the  peoples  made  any  revolu* 
tionary  change  in  the  traditional  system  inadvisable. 

Meanwhile,  in  foreign  affairs,  it  had  become  clear  that  for 
Austria  the  enemy  to  be  dreaded  was  no  longer  France,  but 
^^  Prussia,  and  Kauni  u  prepared  the  way  for  a  diplomatic 
^^^  revolution,  which  took  effect  when,  on  the  ist  of  May 
mOaaM,  i7S6,  Austria  and  France  concluded  the  first  treaty 
ma^Stvm  of  Versailles.  The  long  rivalry  between  Bourbons  and 
^''*'  Habsburgs  was  thus  ended,  and  France  and  Austria 
remained  in  alliance  or  at  peace  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution.  So  far  as  Austria  was  oonttmed,  the 
Seven  Years*  War  (9.*.)  in  which  France  and  Austria  were  ranged 
against  Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Maria  Theresa  to  recover  Silesia.  It  failed;  and  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg,  signed  on  the  isth  of  February  1763,  left  Germany 


divided  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  rivalry  for  the 
hegemony  was  to  last  until  the  victory  of  Kdniggr&tz  (1866)  de- 
finitely decided  the  issue  in  favour  of  the  Hohenzoliem  monarchy. 

The  loss  of  Silesia  led  Austria  to  look  for  "  compensation  " 
elsewhere.  The  moat  obvious  direction  in  which  this  could  be 
sought  was  in  Bavaria,  ruled  by  the  decadent  house 
of  Wittelsbach,  the  secular  rival  of  the  house  of  ^mM* 
Habsburg  in  southern  Germany.  The  question  of  the  Bmvah^ 
annexation  of  Bavaria  by  conquest  or  exchange  had 
occupied  the  minds  of  Austrian  statesmen  throughout  the 
century:  it  would  not  only  have  removed  a  penxtual  menace 
to  the  peace  of  Austria,  but  would  have  given  to  the  Habsburg 
monarchy  an  overwhelming  strength  in  South  Get  many.  The 
matter  came  to  an  issue  in  1777,  on  the  death  of  the  elector 
Maximilian  III.  The  heir  was  the  elector  palatine  Charles 
Theodore,  but  Joseph  11.,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  in  1765, 
in  succession  to  his  father,  and  appointed  co-regent  with  his 
mother — claimed  tKe  inheritance,  and  prepared  to  assert  his 
claims  by  force.  The  result  was  the  so-called  War  of  Bavarian 
Succession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  though  the  armies 
under  Frederick  and  Joseph  were  face  to  face  in  the  field,  the 
affair  was  settled  without  actual  fighting;  Maria  Theresa,  fearing 
the  chances  of  another  struggle  with  Prussia,  overruled  her  son 
at  the  last  moment,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Teschen  agreed  to  be 
content  with  the  cession  of  the  Quarter  of  the  Inn  (Innvieirtel) 
and  some  other  districts. 

Meanwhile  the  ambition  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  the  war 
with  Turkey  by  which  the  empire  of  the  tsars  was  advanced  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  threatened  to  esublish  itself  south  n^f^m 
of  the  Danube,  were  productive  of  consequences  of  AaatH* 
enormous  importance  to  Austria  in  the  East.  Russian  «^  (A« 
control  of  the  Danube  was  a  far  more  serious  menace 
to  Austria  than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  decadent 
Ottoman  power;  and  for  a  while  the  policy  of  Austria  towards 
the  Porte  underwent  a  change  that  foreshadowed  her  attitude 
towards  the  Eastern  (}uMtion  in  the  19th  century.  In  spite  of 
the  reluctance  of  Maria  Theresa,  Kaunitz,  in  July  1 77 1 ,  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Porte.  He  would  have  exchanged 
this  for  an  active  co-operation  with  Turkey,  could  Frederick 
the  Great  have  been  persuaded  to  promise  at  least  neutrality 
in  the  event  of  a  Russo-Austrian  War.  But  Frederick  was  un- 
willing to  break  with  Russia,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating  the 
partition  of  Poland;  Austria  in  these  circumstances  dared  not 
take  the  offensive;  and  Maria  Theresa  was  compelled  to  pur- 
chase the  modification  of  the  extreme  claims  of  Russia  in  Turkey 
by  agreeing  to,  and  sharing  in,  the  spoliation  of  Poland.  Her 
own  share  of  the  spoils  was  the  acquisition,  by  the 
first  treaty  of  partition  (August  5,  177a),  of  Galida 
and  LodomeriA.  Turkey  was  left  in  the  lurch;  and 
Austrian  troops  even  occupied  portions  of  Moldavia,  in  order 
to  secure  the  communication  between  the  new  Polish  provinces 
and  Transylvania.  At  Constantinople,  too,  Austria  once  more 
supported  Russian  policy,  and  was  rewarded,  in  1777,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Bukovina  from  Turkey.  In  Italy  the  influence  of 
the  House  of  Austria  had  been  strengthened  by  the  marriage 
of  the  ^archduke  Ferdinand  with  the  heiress  of  the  d'Estes  of 
Modena,  and  the  establishment  of  the  archduke  Leopold  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany. 

In  internal  affairs  Maria  Theresa  may  be  regarded  as  the 
practical  founder  of  the  unified  Austrian  state.    Tht  new  system 
of  centralization  has  already  been  referred  to.    It  only     laurmti 
remains  to  add  that ,  in  carrying  out  this  system,  Maria     niorma 
Theresa  was  too  wise  to  fall  into  the  errors  afterwards     mm^r 
made  by  her  son  and  successor.    She  was  no  doctrin-     jjj*"!* 
aire,  and  consistently  acted  on  the  principle  once  laid 
down  by  Machiavelli,  that  while  changing  the  substance,  the 
prince  should  be  careful  to  preserve  the  f6rm  of  old  institutions. 
Alongside  the  new  bureaucracy,  the  old  estates  survived  in 
somnolent  inactivity,  and  even  in  Hungary,  though  the  ancient 
constitution  was  left  untouched,  the  diet  was  only  summoned 
four  times  during  the  reign,  and  reforms  were  carried  out,  without 
protest,  by  royal  ordinance.    It  was  under  Maria  Theresa,  too^ 
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that  the  tttempt  was  first  made  to  make  German  the  official 
laogtiage  of  the  whole  monarchy;  an  attempt  which  was  partly 
succesBftU  even  in  Hungary,  especially  so  far  as  the  army  was 
concerned,  though  Latin  remained  the  official  tongue  of  the  diet, 
the  county-assembUes  and  the  courts. 

The  aodal,  religious  and  educational  reforms  of  Maria  Theresa 
also  mark  her  reign  as  the  true  epoch  of  transition  from  medieval 
to  modem  conditions  in  Austria.  In  religious  matters  the 
empress,  though  a  devout  Catholic  and  herself  devoted  to  the 
Holy  See,  was  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  reaction,  in  which 
her  ministers  shared,  against  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy. 
Theantl-papal  tendency,  known  as  Febronianism  (9.*.).  had  made 
immense  headway,  not  only  among  the  laity  but  among  the 
clergy  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  By  a  new  law,  papal  bulls 
could  not  be  published  without  the  consent  of  the  crown,  and 
the  direct  intercourse  of  the  bishops  with  Rome  was  forbidden-, 
the  privileges  of  the  religious  orders  were  curtailed;  and  the 
education  of  the  dergy  was  brought  under  state  control.  It  was, 
however,  only  with  reluctance  that  Maria  Theresa  agreed  to 
carry  out  the  papal  bull  suppressing  the  Society  of  Jesus;  and, 
while  declaring  herself  against  persecution,  she  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  accept  the  views  of  Raunita  and  Joseph  in  favour 
of  toleration.  Parallel  with  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
state  as  a^sisst  the  church,  was  the  revolution  effected  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  monarchy.  This,  too,  was  taken  from 
the  control  of  the  church;  the  universities  were  remodelled  and 
modernized  by  the  introduction  of  new  faculties,  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  law  being  transferred  from  that  of  theology  to  that 
of  jurisprudence,  and  the  elaborate  system  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  was  established,  which  survived  with  slight 
modification  till  1869. 

The  death  of  Maria  Theresa  in  1780  left  Joseph  II.  free  to 
attempt  the  drastic  revolution  from  above,  which  had  been 
restrained  by  the  wise  statesmanship  of  his  mother. 
He  was  himself  a  strange  Incarnation  at  once  of 
doctrinaire  liberalism  and  the  old  Habsburg  autocracy. 
Of  the  essential  conditions  of  his  empire  he  was  con- 
stitutionally unable  to  form  a  conception.  He  was  a  disciple, 
not  of  Madiiavelli,  but  of  Rousseau;  and  his  scattered 
dominions,  divided  by  innumerable  divergences  of  radal  and 
cia»  prejudice,  and  encumbered  with  traditional  institutions 
to  which  the  people  dung  with  passionate  conservatism,  he 
nfSiTded  as  so  much  vacant  territory  on  which  to  build  up  his 
ideal  state.  He  was.  in  fact,  a  Revolutionist  who  happened  also 
to  be  an  emperor.  "  Reason  "  and  "  enligbteojnent  "  were  his 
watchwords;  opposition  to  his  wise  measures  he  regarded  as 
obscurantist  and  unreasonable,  and  unreason,  if  it  proved 
stubborn,  as  a  vice  to  be  corrected  with  whips.  In  this  spirit 
he  at  once  set  to  work  to  reconstruct  the  state,  on  lines  that 
strangely  antidpated  the  princi(des  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  1789.  He  refused  to  be  crowned  or  to  take  the  oath  of  the 
local  constitutions,  and  divided  the  whole  monarchy  into  thirteen 
departments,  to  be  governed  under  a  uniform  system.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  his  policy  was  also  that  of  "  reform  from 
above.**  the  complete  subordination  of  the  clergy  to  the  state, 
and  the  severance  of  all  effective  ties  with  Rome.  This  treatment 
of  the  "  Fakirs  and  Ulemas  "  (as  he  caUed  them  in  his  letters). 
who  formed  the  most  powerful  element  in  the  monarchy,  would 
alone  htfve  ensured  the  failure  of  his  plans,  but  failure  was  made 
certain  by  the  introduction  of  the  conscription,  which  turned 
even  the  peasants,  whom  be  had  done  much  to  emancipate, 
against  him.  The  threatened  revolt  of  Hungary,  and  the  actual 
revolt  of  Tirol  and  of  the  Netherlands  (see  Belgium:  History) 
together  with  the  disasters  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  forced  him, 
before  he  died,  to  the  formal  reversal  of  the  whole  policy  of 
reform. 

In  his  foreign  policy  Joseph  II  had  been  scarcely  less  unhappy. 
In  1784  he  had  resumed  his  plan  of  acquiring  Bavaria  for  Austria 
by  negotiating  with  the  elector  Charles  Theodore  its  exchange 
for  the  Netherlands,  which  were  to  be  erected  for  his  benefit 
into  a  **  Kingdom  of  Burgundy."  The  dector  was  not  unwilling, 
but  the  scheme  was  wrecked  by  the  opposition  of  the  heir  to 
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the  Bavarian  throne,  the  duke  of  ZweibrOcken,  in  response  to 
whose  appeal  Frederick  the  Great  formed,  on  the  23rd  of  July 
1785,  a  confederation  of  German  princes  {FUrstenbund)  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  threatened  preponderance  of  Austria. 
Prussia  was  thus  for  the  first  time  formally  recognized  as  the 
protector  of  the  German  stales  against  Austrian  ambition,  and 
had  at  the  same  time  become  the  centre  of  an  anti-Austrian 
alliance,  which  embraced  Sweden,  Poland  and  Che  maritime 
powers.  In  these  drcumsunces  the  war  with  Turkey,  on  which 
Joseph  embarked,  in  alliance  with  Russia,  in  1788,  would  hardly 
have  been  justified  by  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  first 
campaign,  however,  which  he  conducted  in  person  was  a  dismal 
failure;  the  Turks  followed  the  Austrian  army,  disorganized 
by  disease,  across  the  Danube,  and  though  the  transference  of 
the  command  to  the  veteran  marshal  Loudon  somewhat  retrieved 
the  initial  disasters,  his  successes  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  alliance,  concluded  on  the  31st  of  January  1790,  between 
Prussia  and  Turkey.  Three  weeks  later,  on  the  30th  of  February 
1790,  Joseph  died  broken-hearted. 

The  situation  needed  all  the  statesmanship  of  the  new  ruler, 
Leopold  II.  This  was  less  obvious  in  his  domestic  than  in  his 
foreign  policy,  though  perhaps  equally  present.  As 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  Leopold  had  won  the  reputation 
of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  ruler;  but  meanwhile 
"  Josephinism  "  had  not  been  justified  by  its  results,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France  was  beginning  to  scare  even 
enlightened  princes  into  reaction.  Leopold,  then,  reverted  to 
the  traditioiial  Habsburg  methods;  the  old  supremacy  of  the 
Church,  regarded  as  the  one  effective  bond  of  empire,  was 
restored;  and  the  Einheitsstaai  was  once  more  resolved  into  its 
elements,  with  the  old  machinery  of  diets  and  estates,  and  the 
old  abuses.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that  policy  of  "  stability  " 
associated  later  with  Metternich,  which  was  to  last  till  the 
cataclysm  of  1848.  For  the  time,  the  policy  was  justified  by 
its  results.  The  spirit  of  revolutionary  France  had  not  yet 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Habsburg  empire,  and  national  rivalries 
were  expressed,  not  so  much  in  expansive  ambitions,  as  in  a 
somnolent  clinging  to  traditional  privileges.  Leopold,  therefore, 
who  made  his  dibut  on  the  European  stage  as  the  executor  of 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  against  the  insurgent  Liigeois,  was  free  to 
pose  as  the  champion  of  order  against  the  Revolution,  without 
needing  to  fear  the  resentment  of  his  subjects.  He  played  this 
r6le  with  consummate  skill  in  the  negotiations  that  led  up  to  the 
treaty  of  Reichenbach  (August  15,  1790),  which  ended  the 
qiurrel  with  Prussia  and  paved  the  way  to  the  armistice  of 
Giurgevo  with  Turkey  (September  10).  Leopold  was  im>w  free 
to  deal  with  the  Low  Countries,  which  were  reduced  to  order 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  4th  of  August  1791,  was 
signed  at  Sistova  the  definitive  peace  with  Turkey,  which 
practically  established  the  status  quo. 

On  the  6th  of  October  1790,  Leopold  had  been  crowned  Roman 
emperor  at  Frankfort,  and  it  was  as  emperor,  not  as  Habsburg, 
that  he  first  found  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  ^|,,(,^ 
France  of  the  Revolution.  The  fact  that  Leopold's  mad  tf 
sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  the  wife  of  Louis  XVI  AvocA 
bad  done  little  to  cement  the  Franco-Austrian  alliance,  ^^J^ 
which  since  1763  had  been  practically  non-existent; 
nor  was  it  now  the  mainspring  of  his  attitude  towards  revolu- 
tionary France.  But  by  the  decree  of  the  4th  of  August,  which 
in  the  general  abolition  of  feudal  rights  involved  the  possessions 
of  many  German  princes  enclavts  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  made  the  first  move  in  the  war 
against  the  established  European  system.  Leopold  protested 
as  sovereign  of  Germany;  and  the  protest  was  soon  enlarged 
into  one  made  in  the  name  of  Europe.  The  drcular  letter  of 
Count  Kaunitz,  dated  the  6th  of  July  1791,  calling  on  the 
sovereigns  to  unite  against  the  Revolution,  was  at  once  the 
beginning  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  and  in  a  sense  the  last 
manifesto  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  as  "  the  centre  of  political 
unity  "  But  the  common  policy  prodaimed  in  the  famous 
declaration  of  PiUnitz  (August  27),  was  soon  wrecked  upon  the 
particular  interests  of  the  powers.    Both  Austria  and  Prussia 
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were  much  occupied  with  the  Polish  question,  and  to  have 
plunged  into  a  crusade  against  France  would  have  been  to  have 
left  Poland,  where  the  new  constitution  had  been  proclaimed 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  to  the  mercy  of  Russia.  Towards  the  further 
development  of  events  in  France,  therefore,  Leopold  assumed 
at  first  a  studiously  moderate  attitude;  but  his  refusal  to 
respond  to  the  demand  of  the  French  government  for  the  dis- 
persal of  the  corps  of  imigris  assembled  under  the  protection 
of  the  German  princes  on  the  frontier  of  France,  and  the  insistence 
on  the  rights  of  princes  dispossessed  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
precipitated  the  crisis.  On  the  asth  of  January  1793  the  French 
Assembly  adopted  the  decree  declaring  that,  in  the  event  of  no 
satisfactory  reply  having  been  received  from  the  emperor  by  the 
ist  of  March,  war  should  be  declared.  On  the  7th  of  February 
Austria  and  Prussia  signed  at  Berlin  an  offensive  and  defensive 
treaty  of  alUance.  Thus  was  ushered  in  the  series  of  stupendous 
events  which  were  to  change  the  face  of  Europe  and  profoundly 
to  affect  the  destinies  of  Austria.  Leopold  himself  did  not  live 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  struggle;  he  died  on  the  ist  of  March 
•  179a,  the  day  fixed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  that  on  which 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  to  be  decided. 

The  events  of  the  period  that  followed,  in  which  Austria 
necessarily  played  a  conspicuous  part,  arc  dealt  with  elsewhere 
Bfi^eft  ^***  Europe,  French  Revolutionary  Wars, 
tttfflvvof-  Napoleon,  Napoleonic  Caupaigns).  Here  it  will 
mUuoMiy  only  be  necessary  to  mention  those  which  form  per- 
^f'  manent  landmarks  in  the  progressive  conformation  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  Such  was  the  second  partition 
of  Poland  (January  23,  1793),  which  eliminated  the  "  buffer 
state  "  on  which  Austrian  statesmanship  had  hitherto  laid  such 
importance,  and  brought  the  Austrian  and  Russian  frontiers  into 
contact.  Such,  too,  was  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (October  1 7 , 
1797)  which  ended  the  first  revolutionary  war.  By  this  treaty 
the  loss  of  the  Belgian  provinces  was  confirmed,  and  though 
Austria  gained  Venice,  the  establishment  of  French  preponder- 
ance in  the  rest  of  Italy  made  a  breach  in  the  tradition  of  Habs- 
burg  supremacy  in  the  peninsula,  which  was  to  have  its  full 
effect  only  in  the  struggles  of  the  next  century.  The  rise  of 
Napoleon,  and  his  masterful  interference  in  Germany,  produced 
a  complete  and  permanent  revolution  in  the  relations  of  Austria 
to  the  German  states.  The  campaigns  which  issued  in  the  treaty 
of  Luniville  (February  9, 1801)  practically  scaled  the  fate  of  the 
old  Empire.  Even  were  the  venerable  name  to  survive,  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  pass,  by  the  election  of  the  princes  now  tributary 
to  France,  from  the  house  of  Habsburg  to  that  of  Bonaparte 
Francis  IL  determined  to  forestall  the  possible  indignity  of  the 
•ft0  subordination  of  his  family  to  an  upstart  dynasty. 

"Bapm  On  the  14th  of  May  1804,  Napoleon  was  proclaimed 
iiaafrte."  *"P**"**^  ^'  ^^*  French;  on  the  nth  of  August 
Eaduitf  Pi^ncis  IL  assumed  the  style  of  Francis  I.,  hereditary 
ii9ty  emperor  of  Austria.  Two  years  later,  when  the  defeat 

Romam  q{  Austerlitz  had  led  to  the  treaty  of  Pressburg 
Bm^k^  (January  i,  1806),  by  which  Austria  lost  Venice  and 
Tirol,  and  Napoleon's  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  broken 
the  unify  of  Ciermany,  Francis  formally  abdicated  the  title  and 
functions  of  Holy  Roman  emperor  (August  6,  1806). 

Austria  had  to  undergo  further  losses  and  humiliations, 
notably  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1809),  before  the  outcome  of 
Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  in  181 2  gave  her  the  opportunity 
for  recuperation  and  revenge.  The  skilful  diplomacy  of  Metter- 
nich,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  government, 
enabled  Austria  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  disaster  to  Napoleon's  arms.  His  object  was  to  recover 
Austria's  lost  possessions  and  if  possible  to  add  to  them,  a  policy 
which  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
French  emperor.  Austria,  therefore,  refused  to  join  the  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Prussia  signed  on  the  17th  of  March  1813, 
but  pressed  on  her  armaments  so  as  to  be  ready  in  any  event. 
Her  opportunity  came  after  the  defeats  of  the  Allies  at  Liltzen 
and  Bautxen  and  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  at  Pleswitz. 
Between  200,000  and  300,000  Austrian  troops  were  massed  in 
Bohemia;  and  Austria  took  up  the  r6ie  of  mediator,  prepared 


to  throw  the  weight  ol  her  support  into  the  scale  of  whichever 
side  should  prove  most  amenable  to  her  claims.  The  news  of 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  following  on  the  reluctance  of  Napoleon 
to  listen  to  demands  involving  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
of  his  political  system  in  central  Europe,  decided  Austria  in 
favour  of  the  AlUes.  By  this  fateful  decision  Napoleon's  fall 
was  assured.  By  the  treaty  of  Trachenberg  (July  12,  1813) 
the  (^rand  Alliance  was  completed;  on  the  i6th,  17th  and 
1 8th  of  October  the  battle  of  Leipsig  was  fought;  and  the 
victorious  advance  into  France  was  begun,  which  issued, 
on  the  nth  of  April  18x4,  in  Napoleon's  abdication.  (See 
Napoleon,  Napoleonic  Campaigns,  Europe.) 

It  was  a  recognition  of  the  decisive  part  played  by  Austria 
in  these  great  events  that  Vienna  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  international  congress  summoned  (September 
18 1 4)  for  the  purpose  of  le-establishing  the  balance  S#w|^^ 
of  power  in  Europe,  which  Napoleon's  conquests  had 
upset.  An  account  of  the  congress  is  given  elsewhere  (see 
Vienna,  Congress  op).  The  result  for  Austria  was  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  Mettemich's  diplomacy.  He  had,  it  is  true,  been 
unable  to  prevent  the  retention  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw 
by  Alexander  pf  Russia;  but  with  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  (secret  treaty  of  January  3,  1815)  he  had  frustrated 
the  efforts  of  Prussia  to  absorb  the  whole  of  Saxony,  Bavaria 
was  forced  to  disgorge  the  territories  gained  for  her  by  Napoleon 
at  Austria's  expense,  Illyria  and  Dalmatia  were  regained,  and 
Lombardy  was  added  to  Venetia  to  constitute  a  kingdom  under 
the  Habsburg  crown;  while  in  the  whole  Italian  peninsula 
French  was  replaced  by  Austrian  influence.  In  Germany  the 
settlement  was  even  more  fateful  for  Austria's  future.  The 
Holy  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  protests  tA  the  Holy  See,  was  not 
restored,  Austria  preferring  the  loose  confederation  of  sovereign 
stktes  (Staaienbund)  actually  constituted  tmder  her  presidency. 
Such  a  body,  Mettemich  held,  "  powerful  for  defence,  powerless 
for  offence,"  would  form  a  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  central 
Eun^X — <md  of  the  preponderance  of  Austria;  and  in  its  councils 
Austrian  diplomacy,  backed  by  the  weight  of  the  Habsburg 
power  beyond  the  borders  of  Germany,  would  exercise  a  greater 
influence  than  any  possible  pr»tige  derived  from  a  venerable 
title  that  had  become  a  by-word  for  the  union  of  unliniited 
pretensions  with  practical  impotence.  Moreover,  to  the  reifusal 
to  revive  the  Empire — which  shattered  so  many  patriotic  hopes 
in  Germany — Austria  added  another  decision  yet  more  fateful. 
By  relinquishing  her  daim  to  the  Belgian  provinces  and  other 
outlying  territories  in  western  Germany,  and  by  acquiescing  in 
the  establishment  of  Prussia  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  she  abdicated 
to  Prussia  her  position  as  the  bulwark  of  (Wrmany  against  France, 
and  hastened  the  process  of  her  own  gravitation  towards  the 
Slavonic  East  to  which  the  final  impetus  was  given  in  1866. 

In  order  to  understand  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria,  insepar- 
ably associated  with  the  name  of  Mettcmich>  during  the  period 
from  the  close  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  the  out-  lafnai 
break  of  the  revolutions  of  1848,  it  is  necessary  to  know  amon  of. 
something  of  the  internal  conditions  of  the  monarchy  ^"^^ 
before  and  during  this  time.    In  1 792  Leopold  II.  had  'SmaeiB  IL 
been  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  II.    His  popular  ma^ 
designation  of "  our  good  Kaiser  Franz  "  this  monarch  M0ttt^ 
owed  to  a  certain  simplicity  of  address  and  bonhomie  ''^ 
which  pleased  the  Viennese,  certainly  not  to  his  serious  qualities 
as  a  ruler.    He  shared  to  the  full  the  autocratic  tempet  of  the 
Habsburgs,  their  narrow-mindedness  and  their  religious  and 
intellectual  obscurantism;  and  the  qualities  which  would  have 
made  him  a  kindly,  if  somewhat  tyrannical,  father  of  a  family, 
and  an  excellent  head  clerk,  were  hardly  those  required  by  the 
conditions  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  during  a  singularly  critical 
period  of  its  history. 

The  personal  character  of  the  emperor,  moreover,  gained  a 
special  importance  owing  to  the  modifications  that  were  made 
in  the  administrative  system  of  the  empire.  This  had  been  origin- 
ally organized  in  a  series  of  departments:  Aulic  chanceries  for 
Austria,  for  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  a  general  Aulic  chamber 
I  for  finance,  domains,  mines,  trade,  post,  &c.,  an  Aulic  council 
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of  war.  a  general  directoty  of  accounts,  and  a  chancery  of  the 
housebofct,  court  and  state.  The  heads  of  all  these  departments 
had  the  tank  of  secretaries  of  state  and  met  in  council  under 
the  royal  presidency.  In  course  of  time,  however,  this  body 
became  too  unwieldy  for  an  effective  cabinet,  and  Maria  Theresa 
established  the  council  of  state.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Francis,  the  emperor  kept  himself  in  touch  with  the 
various  dq>artments  by  means  of  a  cabinet  minister;  but  he 
had  a  passion  for  detail,  and  after  1805  he  himself  undertook 
the  function  of  keeping  the  administration  together.  At  the 
same  time  he  bad  no  personal  contact  with  ministers,  who  might 
communicate  with  him  only  in  writing,  and  for  months  together 
Kver  met  for  the  discussion  of  business.  The  council  of  state 
was,  moreover,  itself  soon  enlarged  and  subdivided;  and  in 
ooune  of  time  the  emperor  alone  represented  any  synthesis  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  administration.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  beads  of  departments,  moreover,  was  strictly  defined, 
and  all  that  lay  outside  this  was  reserved  for  the  imperial  decision. 
Whatever  was  covered  by  established  precedent  could  be  settled 
by  the  department  at  once;  but  matters  falling  outside  such 
precedent,  however  insignificant,  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
throne.*  A  system  so  inelastic,  and  so  deadening  to  all  initiative, 
oould  have  but  one  result.  Gradually  the  officials,  high  and  low, 
subjected  to  an  elaborate  system  of  checks,  refused  to  take 
any  responsibility  whatever;  and  the  minutest  administrative 
qittstions  were  handed  up,  through  all  the  stages  of  the  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy,  to  be  shelved  and  forgotten  in  the  imperial 
catMoeL  For  Francis  could  not  possibly  himself  deal  with  all 
the  questions  of  detail  arising  in  his  vast  empire,  even  had  he 
desired  to  do  so.  In  fact,  his  attitude  towards  all  troublesome 
problems  was  summed  up  in  his  favourite  phrase,  "  Let  us  sleep 
upon  it  ":  qfuestions  unanswered  would  answer  themselves. 

The  result  was  the  gradual  atrophy  of  the  whole  administrative 
machine.  The  Austrian  government  was  not  consciously 
tyrannical,  even  in  Italy;  and  Francis  himself,  though  deter- 
mined to  be  absolute,  intended. also  to  be  paternal.  Nor  would 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  bolder  spirits  who  dared  to  preach 
reform,  which  made  the  Austrian  government  a  by-word  among 
the  nations,  alone  have  excited  the  passionate  spirit  of  revolt 
which  carried  all  before  it  in  1848.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
sought  rather  in  the  daily  friction  of  a  system  which  had  ceased 
to  be  eflkient  and  only  succeeded  in  irritating  the  public  opinion 
it  was  powerless  to  curb. 

Mettemich  himself  was  fully  conscious  of  the  evil.  He 
recognized  that  the  fault  of  the  government  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  govern,  and  he  deplored  that  his  own  function,  in  a 
decadent  age,  was  but  '*  to  prop  up  mouldering  institutions." 
He  was  not  oonstitutionally  averse  from  change;  and  he  was 
too  clear-sighted  not  to  see  that,  sooner  or  later,  change  was 
inevitable.  But  his  interest  was  in  the  fascinating  game  of  diplo- 
macy; he  was  ambitious  of  playing  the  leading  part  on  the  great 
stage  of  international  politics;  and  he  was  too  consummate 
a  courtier  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  imperial  favour  by  any  insistence 
00  unpalatable  reforms,  which,  after  all,  would  perhaps  only 
reveal  the  necenity  for  the  complete  revolution  which  he  feared. 

The  alternative  was  to  use  the  whole  force  of  the  government 
to  keep  thin^  as  they  were.  The  disintegrating  force  of  the 
ever-simnsering  racial  rivalries  could  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
army  ;  Hungarian  regiments  garrisoned  Italy,  Italian  regiments 
gnarded  Galida,  Poles  occupied  Austria,  and  Austrians  Hungary. 
The  peril  from  the  infiltration  of  "  revolutionary  "  ideas  from 
without  was  met  by  the  erection  round  the  Austrian  dominions 
of  a  Qiinese  wall  of  tariffs  and  censors,  which  had,  however,  no 
more  SQCcess  than  is  usual  with  such  expedients.*  The  peril 
from  the  independent  growth  of  Liberalism  within  was  guarded 
against  by  a  rigid  supervision  of  the  press  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  derical  control  over  education.  .  Music  alone  flourished, 

>  Thus,  whfle  the  number  of  recruits,  though  varying  from  year 
to  year,  could  be  settled  by  the  war  department,  the  question  of 
the  claim  of  a  single  conscript  for  exemption,  on  grounds  not  recog- 
nized by  precedent,  could  only  be  settled  by  imperial  decree. 

*  FortMdden  books  were  the  only  ones  read,  and  forbidden  news- 
papers the  <mly  ones  believed.  ' 


free  from  government  interference;  but,  curiously  enough, 
the  movements,  in  Bohemia,  Croatia  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
revival  of  the  national  literatures  and  languages— which  were 
to  issue  in  the  most  difficult  problem  facing  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century — were  encoiuaged  in 
exalted  circles,  as  tending  to  divert  attention  from  political 
to  purely  scientific  interests.  MeanwhUe  the  old  system  of 
provincial  diets  and  estates  was  continued  or  revived  (in  x8i6  in 
Tirol  and  Vorarlberg,  1817  in  Galicia,  1818  in  Camiola,  1828  in 
the  circle  of  Salzburg),  but  they  were  in  no  sense  representative, 
clergy  and  nobles  alone  being  eligible,  with  a  few  delegates  from 
the  towns,  and  they  had  practically  no  functions  beyond  register- 
ing the  imperial  decrees,  relative  to  recruiting  or  taxation,  and 
dealing  with  matters  of  local  police.*  Even  the  ancient  right  of 
petition  was  seldom  exercised,  and  then  only  to  meet  with  the 
imperial  disfavour.  And  this  stagnation  of  the  adminbtration 
was  accompanied,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  economic 
stagnation.  Agriculture  languished,  hampered,  as  in  France 
before  the  Revolution,  by  the  feudal  privileges  of  a  noble  caste 
which  no  longer  gave  any  equivalent  service  to  the  state;  trade 
was  strangled  by  the  system  of  high  tariffs  at  the  frontier  and 
intenud  octrois;  and  finally  public  credit  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  lavish  issues  of  paper  money  and  the  neglect  to 
publish  the  budget. 

The  maintenance  within  the  empire  of  a  system  so  artificial 
and  so  unsound,  involved  in  foreign  affairs  the  policy  of  pre- 
venting the  success  of  any  movements  by  which  it  Mutter^ 
might  be  threatened.  The  triumph  of  Liberal  principles  nirA's 
or  of  national  aspirations  in  Germany,  or  elsewhere  ^^I^' 
in  Europe,  might  easily,  as  the  events  of  1848  proved,  •'•**''^* 
shatter  the  whole  rotten  structure  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy, 
which  survived  only  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  popula- 
tions it  oppressed.  This,  then,  b  the  explanation  of  the 
system  of  "  subility  "  which  Mettemich  succeeded  in  imposing 
for  thirty  years  upon  Europe.  If  he  persuaded  Frederick 
William  III.  that  the  grant  of  a  popular  constitution  would  be 
fatal  to  the  Prussian  monarchy,  this  was  throtigh  no  love  of 
Prussia;  the  Carbbad  Decrees  and  the  Vienna  Final  Act  were 
designed  to  keep  Germany  quiet,  lest  the  sleep  of  Austria  should 
be  disturbed;  the  lofty  claims  of  the  Troppau  Protocol  were  but 
to  cover  an  Austrian  aggression  directed  to  purely  Austrian  ends* 
and  in  the  Eastern  Question,  the  moral  support  given  to  the 
"  legitimate  "  authority  of  the  sultan  over  the  "  rebel  "  Greeks 
was  dictated  solely  by  t|ie  interest  of  Austria  in  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  Turkey.  (See  Europe:  History;  Germany: 
History;  ALEXANDER  I.  of  Russia;  MCTTERNICn,  &c.) 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  its  own  aims  Metternich's  diplomacy 
was,  on  the  whole,  completely  successful.  For  fifteen  years 
after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  spite  of  frequent  alarms,  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  not  seriously  disturbed;  and  even  in  1830, 
the  revolution  at  Paris  found  no  echo  in  the  great  body  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  isolated  revolts  in  Italy  were  easily 
suppressed;  and  the  insurrection  of  Poland,  though  it  provoked 
the  lively  sympathy  of  the  Magyars  and  Czechs,  led  to  no  actual 
movement  in  the  Habsburg  states.  For  a  moment,  indeed, 
Mettemich  had  meditated  taking  advantage  of  the  popular 
feeling  to  throw  the  weight  of  Austria  into  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  Poles,  and  thus,  by  re-establbhing  a  Polish  kingdom  under 
Austrian  influence,  to  restore  the  barrier  between  the  two 
empires  which  the  partition  of  Poland  had  destroyed.  But 
cautious  counseb  prevailed,  and  by  the  victory  of  the  Russian 
arms  the  status  quo  was  restored  (see  Poland). 

The  years  that  followed  were  not  wan  ting  in  signs  of  the  coming 
storm.    On  the  2nd  of  March  1835  Francb  I.  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  I.    The  new  emperor      t^t^ 
was  personally  amiable,  but  so  enfeebled  by  epilepsy      amadi, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  raling;  a  veiled  regency  had  to       'j^ 
be  constituted  to  carry  on  the  government,  and  the 
vices  of  the  admim'stration  were  further  accentuated  by  weakness 
and  divided  counsels  at  the  centre.    Under  these  circumstances 

'  In  Hungary  the  diet  was  not  summoned  at  all  between  1811 
and  1825.  nor  in  Transylvania  between  1811  and  1834. 
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popular  discontent  nude  rapid  headway.  The  earliest  symptoms 
of  political  agitation  were  in  Hungary,  where  the  diet  began  to 
show  signs  of  vigorous  life,  and  the  growing  Slav  separatist 
movements,  especially  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom,  were  rousing 
the  old  spirit  of  Magyar  ascendancy  (see  Hungary:  History). 
For  everywhere  the  Slav  populations  were  growing  restive  under 
the  German- Magyar  domination.  In  Bohemia  the  Cxech  literary 
movement  had  developed  into  en  organized  resistance  to  the 
established  order,  which  was  attacked  under  the  disguise  of  a 
^criticism  of  the  English  administration  in  Ireland.  "  Repeal  " 
became  the  watchword  of  Bohemian,  as  of  Irish,  nationalists 
(see  Bohemia).  Among  the  southern  Slavs  the  "Illyrian" 
movement,  voiced  from  1836  onward  in  the  lUyrian  National 
Gazelle  of  Ljudevit  Gaj,  was  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
somewhat  shadowy  Pan-Slav  union,  which,  on  the  interference 
of  the  Austrian  government  in  1844,  waa»exchanged  for  the  more 
definite  object  of  a  revival  of "  the  Triune  Kingdom  "  (Croatia, 
SUvonla,  Dalmatia)  independent  of  the  Hungarian  crown  (see 
Croatu,  &c.)<  In  the  German  provinces  also,  in  spite  of 
Mettemich's  censors  and  police,  the  national  movements  in 
Germany  had  gained  an  entrance,  and,  as  the  revolution  of  1848 
in  Vienna  was  to  show,  the  most  advanced  revolutionary  views 
were  making  headway. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
cataclysm  was,  however,  the  growing  unrest  among  the  peasants. 
^^^  As  had  been  proved  in  France  in  1789,  and  was  agaii\ 
SSy  to  be  shown  in  Russia  in  1906,  the  success  of  any 
IS4&,  political  revolution  depended  ultimately  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  peasant  class.  In  this  lies  the  main 
significance  of  the  rising  in  Galicia  in  1846.  This  was  in  its  origin 
a  Polish  nationalist  movement,  hatched  in  the  little  independent 
republic  of  Cracow.  As  such  it  had  little  importance;  though, 
owing  to  the  incompetence  of  the  Austrian  commander,  the 
Poles  gained  some  initial  successes.  More  fateful  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Orthodox  Ruthenian  peasantry,  who  were  divided 
from  their  Catholic  Polish  over-lords  by  centuries  of  religious 
and  feudal  oppression.  The  Poles  had  sought,  by  lavish  promises, 
to  draw  them  into  their  ranks;  their  reply  was  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  Austrian  government.  In  the  fight  at  Gdow  (February  26th) , 
where  Benedek  laid  the  foundations  of  the  mih'tary  reputation 
that  ^s  to  end  so  tragically  at  KOniggrftu,  flail  and  scythe 
wrought  more  havoc  in  the  rebel  ranks  than  the  Austrian  mus- 
ketry. Since,  in  spite  of  this  object-lesson,  the  Polish  nobles 
still  continued  their  offers,  the  peasants  consulted  the  local 
Austrian  authorities  as  to  what  course  they  should  take;  and 
the  local  authorities,  unaccustomed  to  arriving  at  any  decision 
without  consulting  Vienna,  practically  gave  them  carte  Uancke 
to  do  as  they  lik^.  A  hideous  jacquerie  followed  for  three  or 
four  days;  during  which  cartloads  of  dead  were  carried  Into 
Tarnow,  where  the  peasants  received  a  reward  for  every  "  rebel  " 
brought  in. 

This  affair  was  not  only  a  scandal  for  which  the  Austrian 
government,  through  its  agents,  was  responsible;  but  it  placed 
the  authorities  at  Vienna  in  a  serious  dilemma.  For  the 
Ruthenians,  elated  by  their  victory,  refused  to  return  to  work, 
and  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  obligations  as  the  reward 
of  their  loyalty.  To  refuse  this  claim  would  have  meant  the 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  crisis;  to  concede  it  would  have 
been  to  invite  the  peasantry  of  the  whole  empire  to  put  forth 
similar  demands  on  pain  of  a  general  rising.  On  the  13th  of 
April  1846  an  imperial  decree  abolished  some  of  the  more 
burdensome  feudal  obligations;  but  this  concession  was  greeted 
with  so  fierce  an  outcry,  as  an  authoritative  endorsement  of  the 
atrocities,  that  it  was  again  revoked,  and  Count  Franz  von  Stadion 
was  sent  to  restore  order  in  Galicia.  The  result  was,  that  the 
peasants  saw  that  though  their  wrongs  were  admitted,  their  sole 
hope  of  redress  lay  in  a  change  of  government,  and  added  the 
dead  weight  of  their  resentment  to  the  forces  making  for  revolu- 
tion. It  was  the  union  of  the  agrarian  with  the  nationalist 
movements  that  made  the  downfall  of  the  Austrian  system 
inevitable. 

The  material  for  the  conflagration  in  Austria  was  thus  all 


prepared  when  in  February  1848  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe 
fanned  into  a  blaze  the  smouldering  fires  of  revolution  throughout 
Europe  On  the  3rd  of  March,  Kossuth,  in  the  diet  ^^ 
at  Pressburg,  delivered  the  famous  speech  which  was  SmmIt 
the  declaration  of  war  of  Hungarian  Liberalism  against  ims. 
the  Austrian  system.  "  From  the  charnel-house  of 
the  Vienna  cabinet,"  be  exclaimed,  "  a  pestilential  air  breathes 
on  us,  which  dulls  our  nerves  and  paralyses  the  flight  of  our 
spirit."  Hungary  liberated  was  to  become  the  centre  of  freedom 
for  all  the  races  under  the  Austrian  crown,  and  the  outcome  waa 
to  be  a  new  '*  fraternization  of  the  Austrian  peoples."  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  the  crucial  question  of  the  position 
to  be  occupied  by  the  conflicting  nationalities  in  this"  fraternal 
union  "  was  overlooked.  Germanism  had  so  far  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  Austrian  system,  not  as  a  national  ideal,  but  because 
'*  it  formed  a  sort  of  unnational  mediating,  and  common  element 
among  the  contradictory  and  clamorous  racial  tendencies." 
But  with  the  growth  of  tht  idea  of  German  unity,  Germanism 
had  established  a  new  ideal,  of  which  the  centre  lay  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  which  was  bound  to 
be  antagonistic  to  the  aspirations  of  other  races.  The  new 
doctrine  of  the  fraternization  of  the  Austrian  races  would 
inevitably  soon  come  into  conflict  with  the  traditional  Germaa 
ascendancy  strengthened  by  the  new  sentiment  of  a  united 
Germany.  It  was  on  this  rock  that,  both  in  Austria  and  in 
(Germany,  the  revolution  suffered  shipwreck. 

Meanwhile  events  progressed  rapidly.  On  the  nth  of  March 
a  meeting  of  "  young  Czechs  "  at  Prague  drew  up  a  petition 
embodying  nationalist  and  liberal  demands;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  diet  of  Lower  Austria  petitioned  the  crown  to  summon 
a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  diets  to  set  the  Austrian  finances 
in  order.  To  this  last  proposal  the  government,  next  day,  gave 
its  consent.  But  in  the  actual  temper  of  the  Viennese  the 
slightest  concession  was  dangerous.  The  hall  of  the  diet  was 
invaded  by  a  mob  of  students  and  workmen,  Kossuth's  speech 
was  read  and  its  proposals  adopted  as  the  popular  programme, 
and  the  members  of  the  diet  were  forced  to  lead  a  tumultuous 
procession  to  the  Hofburg,  to  force  the  assent  of  the  govenmient 
to  a  petition  based  on  the  catch-words  of  the  Revolution.  The 
authorities,  taken  by  surprise,  were  foreed  to  temporize  and  agreed 
to  lay  the  petition  before  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  paMot 
round  the  hall  of  the  diet  a  riot  had  broken  out;  the  M«Mr> 
soldiers  intervened  and  blood  was  shed.  The  middle  ]L'^|* 
classes  now  joined  the  rebels;  and  the  riots  had  become  u^f.  * 
a  revolution.  Threatened  by  the  violence  of  the  mob, 
Mettcrnich,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Mareh,  escaped  from 
the  Hofburg  and  passed  into  exile  in  England. 

The  fall  of  Mettcrnich  was  the  signal  for  the  outbunt  of  the 
storm,  not  in  Austria  only,  but  throughout  central  Europe. 
In  Hungary,  on  the  31st  of  March,  the  government  was  forced 
to  consent  to  a  new  constitution  which  virtually  erected  Hungary 
into  an  independent  state.  On  the  8th  of  April  a  separate 
constitution  was  promised  to  Bohemia;  and  if  the  petition  of 
the  Croats  for  a  similar  concession  was  rejected,  this  was  diie 
to  the  armed  mob  of  Vienna, -which  was  in  close  alliance  with 
Kossuth  and  the  Magyars.  The  impotence  of  the  Austrian 
government  in  this  crisis  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  bulk  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Italy,  where  the  news  of 
Mettemich's  fall  had  also  led  to  a  concerted  rising  against  the 
Habsburg  r\ile  (see  Italy).  Upon  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the 
peninsula  depended  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  revolutions  so  far 
as  Austria  was  concerned. 

The  army  and  the  prestige  of  the  imperial  tradition  were,  in 
fact,  the  two  sheet-anchors  that  enabled  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
to  weather  the  storm.  For  the  time  the  latter  was  the  only  one 
available;  but  it  proved  invaluable,  especially  in  Germany, 
in  preventing  any  settlement,  until  Radeuky's  victory  of 
Novara  had  set  free  the  army,  and  thus  once  more  enabled  Austria 
to  back  her  policy  by  force.  The  Austrian  government,  in  no 
position  to  refuse,  had  consented  to  send  delegates  from  its 
German  provinces  to  the  pariiament  of  united  Germany,  which 
met  at  Frankfort  on  the  i8th  of  May  1848.    The  question  at 
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once  ftrote  of  tlie  pbce  of  the  Austrian  monarcby  in  united 
Geroany.  Were  only  its  German  provinces  to  be  included? 
Or  was  it  to  be  incorporated  whole  ?  As  to  the  first,  the  Austrian 
fovcfninent  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  a  settlement 
which  wouM  have  split  the  monarchy  in  half  and  subjected  it 
to  a  double  allegiance.  As  to  the  second,  German  patriots  could 
not  stomach  the  inclusion  in  Germany  of  a  vast  non-German 
population.  The  dilemma  was  from  the  first  so  obvious  that 
the  parliament  would  have  done  well  to  have  recognixed  at  once 
that  the  only  possible  solution  was  that  arrived  at,  after  the 
withdrawal  oi  the  Austrian  delegates,  by  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
altogether  and  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Germany  to  Frederick 
WilUam  of  Prussia.  But  the  shadow  of  the  Holy  Empire, 
immemorially  associated  with  the  house  of  Habsburg,  still 
darkened  the  oounscb  of  German  statesmen.  The  Austrian 
archduke  John  had  been  appointed  regent,  pending  the  election 
of  an  emperor;  and  the  political  leaders  could  neither  break 
loose  from  the  tradition  of  Austrian  hegemony,  nor  reconcile 
themselves  with  the  idea  of  a  mutilated  Germany,  till  it  was  too 
late,  and  Anstiia  was  once  more  in  a  position  to  re-establish  the 
system  devised  by  her  diplomacy  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
(See  Gcucamr:  History.) 

This  fatal  procrastination  was  perhaps  not  without  excuse, 
in  view  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  during 
184S.  For  months  after  the  fall  of  Mettemich  Austria  was 
pcactically  without  a  central  government  Vienna  itself,  where 
on  the  14th  cl  March  the  establishment  of  a  National  Guard 
was  authorixed  by  the  emperor,  was  ruled  by  a  committee  of 
students  and  dtixens,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  a  voice  in 
imperial  affairs,  and  imposed  their  wiU  on  the  distract^  ministry. 
On  the  15th  of  March  the  government  proposed  to  summon  a 
central  committee  of  local  dkts;  but  this  was  far  from  satisfying 
public  opinion,  and  on  the  ssth  of  April  a  constitution  was 
proclaiuMd,  including  the  whole  monarchy  with  the  exception 
of  Hungary  and  Lombardo-Venetia.  This  was,  however,  met 
by  vigorous  protests  from  Czechs  and  Poles,  while  its  provisions 
lor  n  partly  nominated  senate,  and  the  indirect  election  of 
deputies,  exdted  the  wrath  of  radical  Vienna.  Committees  of 
students  and  national  guards  were  formed;  on  the  13th  of  May 
a  Central  Committee  was  established;  and  on  the  isih  a  fresh 
iDsunrcction  broke  out,  as  a  result  of  which  the  government 
once  more  yielded,  recognixing  the  Central  Committee,  admitting 
the  ri|^t  of  the  National  Guard  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  promising  the  convocation  of  a  National  Convention  on  the 
basis  of  a  sin^e  chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  On  the 
17th  the  emperor  left  Vienna  for  Innsbruck  "  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,"  and  thence,  on  the  aoth,  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  be  cast  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  faithful  provinces, 
and.  while  confirming  the  concessions  of  March,  ignored  those 
of  the  istb  of  May.  The  flight  of  the  emperor  had  led  to  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  Vienna;  but  the  issue  of  the  proclamation 
and  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  disperse  the  students  by 
closing  the  university,  led  to  a  fresh  outbreak  on  the  a6th.  Once 
more  the  ministry  conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  insurgents, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  hand  over  the  public  treasury  and 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  order  to  a  newly  constituted 
Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

The  tide  was  now,  however,  on  the  turn.  The  Jacobinism 
of  the  Vienna  democracy  was  not  really  representative  of  any 
widespread  opinion  even  in  the  German  parts  of 
Austria,  while  its  loud-voiced  Germanism  excited 
the  lively  opposition  of  the  other  races.  Each  of 
these  had  taken  advantage  of  the  March  troubles  to 
press  its  claims,  and  everywhere  the  government  had  shown 
the  same  srielding  spirit.  In  Bohemia,  where  the  attempt  to 
hold  elections  for  the  Frankfort  parliament  had  broken  down 
on  the  opposition  of  the  Cxechs  and  the  conservative  German 
aristocracy,  a  separate  constitution  had  been  proclaimed  on  the 
8th  of  April; on  March  the  23rd  the  election  by  the  diet  of  Agram 
of  Baron  Joseph  Jellachlch  as  ban  of  Croatia  was  confirmed, 
as  a  conccsBion  to  the  agitation  among  the  southern  Slavs;  on 
the  tSth  of  March  Count  Stadion  had  prodalmed  a  new  con- 1 


stitution  for  Galida.  Even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Serbs 
and  Rumans,  the  government  had  given  no  formal  sanction 
to  the  national  claims,  the  emperor  was  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
guarantee  of  thdr  success;  and  deputations  from  the  various 
provinces  poured  into  Innsbruck  protesting  their  loyalty. 

To  say  that  the  government  deliberately  adopted  the  Machia- 
vellian policy  of  mastering  the  revolution  by  setting  race  against 
race  would  be  to  pay  too  high  a  compliment  to  its  capacity. 
The  poUcy  was  forced  upon  it;  and  was  only  pursued  consdously 
when  it  became  obvious.  Count  Stadion  began  it  in  Galida, 
where,  before  bombarding  insurgent  Cracow  into  submission 
(April  a6),  he  had  won  over  the  Ruthenian  peasants  by  the 
abolition  of  feudal  dues  and  by  forwarding  a  petition  to  the 
emperor  for  the  ofiidal  recognition  of  their  language  alongside 
Polish.  But  the  great  object  lesson  was  fumi^^  by  the  events 
in  Prague,  where  the  quarrel  between  Cxechs  and  Germans, 
radicab  and  conservatives,  issued  on  the  i  ath  of  June  in  a  rising 
of  the  Csech  students  and  populace.  The  suppression  of  thia 
rising,  and  with  it  of  the  revolution  in  Bohemia,  on  the  i6th  of 
June,  by  Prince  Windischgritx,  was  not  only  the  first  victory  of 
the  army,  but  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  universal  race 
war,  in  which  the  idea  of  constitutional  liberty  was  sacrificed 
to  the  bitter  spirit  of  national  rivalry.  The  parliament  at 
F^nkfort  hailed  Windischgrfttx  as  a  national  hero,  and  offered 
to  send  troops  to  his  aid;  the  German  revolutionists  in  Vienna 
welcomed  every  success  of  Radetxky's  arms  in  Italy  as  a  victory 
for  Germanism.  The  natural  result  was  to  drive  the  Slav 
nationalities  to  the  side  of  the  imperial  government,  since, 
whether  at  Vienna  or  at  Budapest,  the  radicals  were  their  worst 
enemies. 

The  16th  of  June  had  been  fatal  to  the  idea  of  an  independent 
Bohemia,  fatal  also  to  Pan-Slav  dreams.  To  the  Czechs  the  most 
immediate  perihnow  seemed  that  from  the  German  parliament, 
and  in  the  inter»ts  of  their  nationality  they  were  willing  to 
join  the  Austrian  government  in  the  struggle  against  German 
liberalism.  The  Bohemian  diet,  summoned  for  the  19th,  never 
met.  Writs  were  issued  in  Bohemia  for  the  election  to  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath;  and  when,  on  the  loth  of  July,  this 
assembled,  the  Slav  deputies  were  found  to  be  in  a  majority. 
This  fact,  which  was  to  lead  to  violent  trouble  later,  was  at  first 
subordinate  to  other  issues,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
the  question  of  the  emandpation  of  the  peasants.  After  long 
debates  the  law  abolishing  feudal  services— the  sole  permanent 
outcome  of  the  revolution — was  carried  on  the  31st  of  August, 
and  on  the  7th  of  September  received  the  imperial  consent. 
The  peasants  thus  received  all  that  they  desired,  and  their  vast 
weight  was  henceforth  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  government 
against  the  revolution. 

Meanwhile  the  alliance  between  the  Slav  nationalities  and  the 
conservative  elements  within  the  empire  had  found  a  powerful 
representative  in  Jellachich,  the  ban  of  Croatia.  At  Miaciitrit 
first,  indeed,  his  activity  had  been  looked  at  askance  ma^ 
at  Innsbruck,  as  but  another  force  making  for  dis-  V^S' 
integration.  He  had  apparently  identified  himself  ^"' 
with  the  *'  lUyrian  "  party,  had  broken  off  all  communications 
with  the  Hungarian  government,  and,  in  spite  of  an  imperial 
edict  issued  in  response  to  the  urgency  of  Batthy&ni,  had 
summoned  a  diet  to  Agram,  which  on  the  9th  of  June  decreed 
the  separation  of  the  "Triune  Kingdom*'  from  Hungary.  The 
imperial  government,  which  still  hoped  for  Magyar  aid  against 
the  Viennese  revolutionists,  repudiated  the  action  of  the  ban, 
accused  him  of  disobedience  and  treason,  and  deprived  him  of 
his  military  rank.  But  his  true  motives  were  soon  apparent, 
his  object  was  to  play  off  the  nationalism  of  the  "  lUyrians  " 
against  the  radicalism  of  Magyars  and  Germans,  and  thus  to 
preserve  his  province  for  the  monarchy;  and  the  Hungarian 
radicals  played  into  his  hands.  The  fate  of  the  Habsburg  empire 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  which  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Magyar  and  Croatian 
regiments;  and  the  Hungarian  government  chose  this  critical 
moment  to  tamper  with  the  relations  of  the  army  to  the 
monarchy.    In  May  a  National  Guard  had  been  established; 
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and  the  soldiers  of  the  line  were  invited  to  join  this,  with  the 
promise  of  higher  pay;  on  the  ist  of  June  the  garrison  of  Pest 
took  the  oath  to  the  Constitution.  On  the  xoth  JcUachich  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  Croatian  regiments  in  Italy,  bidding  them 
remain  and  fight  for  the  emperor  and  the  common  Fatherland. 
His  loyalty  to  the  tradition  of  the  imperial  army  was  thus 
announced,  and  the  alliance  was  cemented  between  the  army 
and  the  southern  Slavs. 

Jellachich,  who  had  gone  to  Innsbruck  to  lay  the  Slav  view 
before  the  emperor,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Agram,  though  not 
as  yet  formally  reinstated.  Here  the  diet  passed  a  resolution 
denouncing  the  dual  system  and  demanding  the  restoration  of 
the  union  of  the  empire.  Thus  was  proclaimed  the  identity  of 
the  Slav  and  the  conservative  points  of  view;  the  radical 
"Ulyrian  "  assembly  had  done  its  work,  and  on  the  9th  of  July 
Jellachich,  while  declaring  it  "permanent,"  prorogued  it 
indefinitely  "  with  a  paternal  greeting,"  on  the  ground  that  the 
safety  of  the  Fatherland  depended  now  "  more  upon  physical 
than  upon  moral  force."  The  diet  thus  prorogued  never  met 
again.  Absolute  master  of  the  forces  of  the  banat,  Jellachich 
now  waited  until  the  intractable  politicians  of  Pest  should  give 
him  the  occasion  and  the  excuse  for  setting  the  imperial  army 
in  motion  against  them. 

The  occasion  was  not  to  be  long  postponed.  Every  day  the 
rift  between  the  dominant  radical  element  in  the  Hungarian 
parliament  and  imperial  court  was  widened.  Kossuth 
and  his  followers  were  evidently  aiming  at  the  complete 
separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria;  they  were  in  sympathy, 
if  not  in  alliance,  with  the  German  radicals  in  Vienna  and 
Frankfort;  they  were  less  than  half-hearted  in  their  support 
of  the  imperial  arms  in  Italy.  The  imperial  government,  pressed 
by  the  Magyar  nationalists  to  renounce  Jellachich  and  all  his 
works,  equivocated  and  procrastinated,  wUle  within  its  councils 
the  idea  of  a  centralized  state,  to  replace  the  loose  federalism 
of  the  old  empire,  slowly  took  shape  under  the  pressure  of  the 
military  party.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  news  from  Italy, 
where,  on  the  25th  of  July,  Radetzky  had  won  the  battle  of 
Custozza,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  the  Austrian  standard  once 
more  floated  over  the  towers  of  Milan.  At  Custozza  Magyar 
hussars,  Croats  from  the  Military  Frontier,  and  Tirolese  sharp- 
shooters had  fought  side  by  side.  The  possibility  was  obvious  of 
combating  the  radical  and  nationalist  revolution  by  means  of 
the  army,  with  its  spirit  of  comradeship  in  arms  and  its  imperialist 
tradition. 

So  early  as  the  beginning  of  July,  Austrian  officers,  with  the 
permission  of  the  minister  of  war,  had  joined  the  Serb  insurgents 
who,  under  Stratemirovi^,  were  defying  the  Magyar  power  in  the 
banat.  By  the  end  of  August  the  breach  between  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  governments  was  open  and  complete;  on  the 
4th  of  September  Jellachich  was  reinstated  iiLldl  his  honours,  and 
on  the  xilh  he  crossed  the  Drave  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary. 
The  die  was  thus  cast;  and,  though  efforts  continued  to  be 
made  to  arrange  matters,  the  time  for  moderate  counsels  was 
passed.  The  conservative  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  nationalists, 
Edtvos  and  De&k,  retired  from  public  life;  and,  though  Baithy&ni 
consented  to  remain  in  oiTice,  the  slender  hope  that  this  gave 
of  peace  was  ruined  by  the  (light  of  the  palatine  (September  34) 
and  the  murder  of  Count  Lamberg,  the  newly  appointed  com- 
missioner and  commander-in-chief  in  Hungary,  by  the  mob  at 
Pest  (September  27).  The  appeal  was  now  to  arms;  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  were  bound  up  with  the  fate 
of  the  war  in  Hungary  (see  Hungary:  History). 

Meanwhile,  renewed  trouble  had  broken  out  in  Vienna,  where 
the  radical  populace  was  in  conflict  alike  with  the  government 
and  with  the  Slav  majority  of  the  Reichsrath.  The  German 
democrats  appealed  for  aid  to  the  Hungarian  government;  but 
the  Magyar  passion  for  constitutional  legality  led  to  delay,  and 
before  the  Hungarian  advance  could  be  made  effective,  it  was  too 
late.  On  the  7th  of  October  the  emperor  Ferdinand  had  fled 
from  Schttnbrunn  to  Olmtitz,  a  Slav  district,  whence  he  issued 
a  proclamation  inviting  whoever  loved  "Austria  and  freedom" 
to  rally  round  the  throne.  On  the  i  x  th  Windischgr&tz  proclaimed 


his  intention  of  marching  against  rebellious  Vienna,  and  on  the 
16th  an  imperial  rescript  appointed  him  a  field-marshal  and 
commander-in-chief  of  ail  the  Austrian  armies  except  that  of 
luly.  Meanwhile,  of  the  Reichsrath,  the  members  of  the  Right 
and  the  Slav  majority  had  left  Vienna  and  announced  a  meeting 
of  the  diet  at  Brfinn  for  the  20th  of  October;  all  that  remained 
in  the  capital  was  a  rump  of  German  radicals,  impotent  in  the 
hands  of  the  proletariat  and  the  students.  The  defence  of  the 
city  was  hastily  organized  under  Bern;  an  ex-officer  of  Napoleon; 
but  in  the  absence  of  help  from  Hungary  it  was  futile.  On  the 
28ih  of  October  Windischgriitz  began  his  attack;  on  the  ist 
of  November  he  was  master  of  the  city. 

The  fall  of  revolutionary  Vienna  practically  involved  that  of 
the  revolution  in  Frankfort  and  in  Pest.  From  Italy  the  con^ 
gratulations  of  Radetzky's  victorious  army  came  to  Windisch- 
griitz,  from  Russia  the  even  more  significant  commendations 
of  the  emperor  Nicholas.  The  moral  of  the  victory  was  painted 
for  all  the  world  by  the  military  execution  of  Robert  Blum, 
whose  person,  as  a  deputy  of  the  German  parliament,  should 
have  been  sacrosanct.  The  time  had,  indeed,  not  yet  come  to 
attempt  any  con^icuous  breach  with  the  constitutional  principle; 
but  the  new  ministry  was  such  as  the  imperial  sentiment  would 
approve,  inimical  to  the  German  ideals  of  Frankfort,  devoted 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy.  At  its  head  was 
Prince  Felix  Schwarzcnberg  {q.v.)^  the  "  army-diplomat,"  a 
statesman  at  once  strong  and  unscrupulous.  On  the  27  th  of 
November  a  proclamation  announced  that  the  continuation  of 
Austria  as  a  united  state  was  necessary  both  for  Germany  and 
for  Europe.  On  the  and  of  December  the  emperor  Ferdinand, 
bound  by  too  many  personal  obligations  to  the  revolutionary 
parties  to  serve  as  a  useful  instrument  for  the  new  /ieenBioa 
policy,  abdicated,  and  his  nephew  Francis  Joseph  •tPnadt 
ascended  the  throne.  The  proclamation  of  the  new  ^2?** 
emperor  was  a  gage  of  defiance  thrown  down  to  Magyars 
and  German  unionists  alike:  "  Firmly  determined  to  preserve 
undimmed  the  lustre  of  our  crown,"  it  ran,  "  but  prepared  to 
share  our  rights  with  the  representatives  of  our  peoples,  we  tcust 
that  with  God's  aid  and  in  common  with  our  peoples  we  shall 
succeed  in  uniting  all  the  countries  and  races  of  the  monarchy 
in  one  great  body  politic." 

While  the  Reichsrath,  transferred  to  Rremsier,  was  discussing 
"  fundamental  rights "  and  the  difficult  question  of  how  to 
reconcile  the  theoretical  unity  with  the  actual  dualism  of  the 
empire,  the  knot  was  being  cut  by  the  sword  on  the  plains  of 
Hungary.  The  Hungarian  retreat  after  the  bloody  battle  of 
Kapolna  (February  26-27, 1849)  was  followed  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  Kremsier  assembly,  and  a  proclamation  in  which  the 
emperor  announced  his  intention  of  granting  a  constitution  to 
the  whole  monarchy  "  one  and  indivisible."  On  the  4lh  of 
March  the  constitution  was  published;  but  it  proved  all  but  as 
distasteful  to  Czechs  and  Croats  as  to  the  Magyars,  and  the 
speedy  successes  of  the  Hungarian  arms  made  it,  for  the  while, 
a  dead  letter.  It  needed  the  intervention  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  in  the  loftiest  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  before  even 
an  experimenul  unity  of  the  Habsburg  dominions  could  be 
established  (see  Hungary:  History). 

The  capitulation  of  Viligos,  which  ended  the  Hungarian 
insurrection,  gave  Schwarzcnberg  a  free  hand  for  completing 
the  work  of  restoring  the  status  quo  ante  and  the  influence  of 
Austria  in  Germany.  The  account  of  the  process  by  which  this 
was  accomplished  belongs  to  the  history  oi  Germany  {q.v.). 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of 
OlmQtz  (November  29,  1850)  seemed  at  the  time  a  complete 
triumph  for  Austria  over  Prussia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  convention  was,  in  the  words  of  Count  Beust, "  not  a  Prussian 
humiliation,  but  an  Austrian  weakness."  It  was  in  the  power 
of  Austria  to  crush  Prussia  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  dual  influence 
in  the  Confederation  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  unwork- 
able; she  preferred  to  re-establish  a  discredited  system,  and  to 
leave  to  Prussia  time  and  importunity  to  gather  strength  for  the 
inevitable  conflict. 

In   1851   Austria  had  apparently  triumphed  over  all  iu 
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difficulties.  Tlie  revoludonary  movements  bad  been  sup- 
preraed,  the  attempt  of  Prussia  to  assume  the  leadership 
in  Germany  defeatnl,  the  old  Federal  Diet  of  1815 
had  been  restored.  Vienna  again  became  the  centre 
of  a  despotic  government  the  objects  of  which  were  to 
Germanize  the  Magyars  and  Slavs,  to  check  all  agitation  for  a 
constitution,  and  to  suppress  all  attempts  to  secure  a  free  press. 
For  some  ten  years  the  Austrian  dominion  groaned  under  one  of 
the  worst  possible  forms  of  autocratic  government.  The  failure 
of  the  Habsbttig  emperor  to  perpetuate  this  despotic  regime  was 
due  (i)  to  the  Crimean  War,  (a)  to  the  establishment  of  Italian 
unity,  and  (3)  to  the  successful  assertion  by  Pnissia  of  its  claim 
to  the  leadeiship  in  Germany.  The  disputes  which  resulted  in 
the  Crimean  War  revealed  the  fact  that  "  gratitude  "  plays  but 
a  small  part  in  international  affairs.  In  the  minds  of  Austrian 
statesmen  the  question  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
which  would  have  been  imperilled  by  a  Russian  occupation  of 
the  Principalities,  outweighed  their  sense  of  obh'gation  to  Russia, 
on  which  the  emperor  Nichdas  had  rashly  relied.  That  Austria 
at  first  took  no  active  part  in  the  war  was  due,  not  to  any  senti- 
mental weakness,  but  to  the  refusal  of  Prussia  to  go  along  with 
her  and  to  the  fear  of  a  Sardinian  attack  on  her  Italian  provinces. 
But,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  forces  from  the  Princi- 
palities, these  were  occupied  by  Austrian  troops,  and  on  the 
and  of  December  1854,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  at  Vienna, 
between  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  France,  by  which  Austria 
undertook  to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Walachia  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  and  "  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  said 
principalities  against  any  return  of  the  Russian  forces."  By 
Article  III.,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Russia  and  Austria  the 
alliance  both  offensive  and  defensive  was  to  be  made  effective 
(Hertslet,  No.  253).  With  the  progressive  disasters  of  the 
Russian  arms,  however,  Austria  grew  bolder,  and  it  was  the 
ultimatum  delivered  by  her  to  the  emperor  Alexander  II.  in 
December  1855,  that  forced  Russia  to  come  to  terms  (Treaty 
of  Paris,  March  30, 1856). 

Though,  however,  Austria  by  her  diplomatic  attitude  had 
secured,  without  striking  a  blow,  the  settlement  in  her  sense 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  she  emerged  from  the  contest  without 
allies  and  without  friends.  The  "  Holy  AUiance  "  of  the  three 
autocratic  northern  powers,  rccementcd  at  MUnchengr&ta  in 
1833,  which  had  gained  for  Austria  the  decisive  intervention 
of  the  tsar  in  1849,  bad  been  hopelessly  shattered  by  her  attitude 
during  the  Crimean  War.  Russia,  justly  offended,  drew  closer 
ha  ties  with  Prussia,  where  Bismarck  was  already  hatching 
the  plans  which  were  to  mature  in  x866;  and,  if  the  attitude 
of  Napoleon  in  the  Polish  question  prevented  any  revival  of 
the  alliance  of  Tilsit,  the  goodwill  of  Russia  was  assured  for 
France  in  the  coming  struggle  with  Austria  in  Italy.  Already 
the  isolation  of  Austria  had  been  conspicuous  in  Uie  congress 
of  Paris,  where  Cavour,  the  Sardinian  plenipotentiary,  laid  bare 
before  assembled  Europe  the  scandal  of  her  rule  in  Italy.  It 
was  emphasized  during  the  campaign  of  1859,  when  Sardinia, 
in  alliance  with  France,  laid  the  foundations  of  united  Italy. 
The  threat  of  Prussian  intervention,  which  determined  the  pro- 
visions of  the  armistice  of  Villafranca,  was  due,  not  to  love  of 
Austria,  but  to  fear  of  the  undue  aggrandisement  of  France. 
The  campaign  of  1859,  and  the  diplomatic  events  that  led  up 
to  it,  are  ckalt  with  elsewhere  (see  Italy,  Italian  Wars, 
Napoleok  III.,  Cavouk).  The  results  to  Austria  were  two-fold. 
Externally,  she  lost  all  her  Italian  possessions  except  Venice; 
internally,  her  failure  led  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating  public 
opinion  by  constitutional  concessions. 

The  proclamation  on  the  36th  of  February  x86x  of  the  new 
constitution  for  the  whole  monarchy,  elaborated  by  Anton  von 
Schmerling,  though  far  from  satisfying  the  natiomd  aspirations 
of  the  races  within  the  empire,  at  least  gave  Austria  a  temporary 
popularity  in  Germany;  the  liberalism  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
was  favourably  contrasted  with  the  "  reactionary  "  policy  of 
Prussia,  where  Bismarck  was  defying  the  majority  of  the  diet 
in  his  determination  to  build  up  the  military  power  of  Prussia. 
The  meeting  of  the  princes  summoned  to  Frankfort  by  the 
tn  1* 


emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  1863,  revealed  the  ascendancy 
of  Austria  among  the  smaller  states  .of  the  Confederation;  but 
it  revealed  also  the  imi>ossibility  of  any  consolidation  of  the 
Confederation  without  the  co-operation  of  Prussia,  which  stood 
outside.  Bismarck  had  long  since  decided  that  the  matter  could 
only  be  settled  by  the  exclusion  of  Austria  altogether,  and 
that  the  means  to  this  end  were  not  discussion,  but  "  Blood  and 
Iron."  The  issue  was  forced  by  the  developments  of  the  tangled 
Schleswig-Holstein  (^cstion  iq.v.),  which  led  to  the  definitive 
breach  between  the  two  great  German  powers,  to  the  campaign 
of  1866,  and  the  collapse  of  Austria  on  the  field  of  Kdniggrlta 
(July  3.    Sec  Seven  Weeks'  Wak).  (W.  A.  P.;  A.  Hl.) 

Ihe  war  of  1866  began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Prague  (August  23, 1866)  the  emperor 
surrendered  the  position  in  Germany  which  his  ancestors  had  held 
for  so  numy  centuries;  Austria  and  Tirol,  Bohemia  and  Salzburg, 
ceased  to  be  German,  and  eight  million  Germans  were  cut  off 
from  all  political  union  with  their  fellow-countrymen.  At  the 
same  time  the  surrender  of  Venetia  completed  the  work  of  1859, 
and  the  last  remnant  of  the  old-established  Habsburg  domination 
in  Italy  ceased.  The  war  was  immediately  followed  by  a  re- 
organization of  the  government.  The  Magyar  nation,  Eatabttah' 
as  well  as  the  Czechs,  had  refused  to  recognize  the  aitatoi 
validity  of  the  constitution  of  1861  which  had  estab-  <*•*»•' 
lished  a  common  parliament  for  the  whole  empire;  ■'•■*«*''• 
they  demanded  that  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  should  be  restored.  '  Even  before  the  war  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Hungarians  had  been  recognized. 
In  June  1865  the  emperor  Francis  J(»eph  visited  Pest  and 
replaced  the  chancellors  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  Counts 
Frauds  Zichy  and  Nad&sdy,  supporters  of  the  February  con- 
stitution, by  Count  Majlith,  a  leader  of  the  old  conservative 
magnates.  This  was  at  once  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
Schmerling,  who  was  succeeded  by  Count  Richard  Belcredi. 
On  the  20th  of  September  the  Reichsrath  was  prorogued,  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  suspension  of  the  constitution;  and  in 
December  the  emperor  opened  the  Hungarian  diet  in  person, 
with  a  speech  from  the  throne  that  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
laws  of  1848.  Before  any  definite  arrangement  as  to  their 
re-introduction  could  be  made,  however,  the  war  broke  out; 
and  after  the  defeats  on  the  field  of  battle  the  Hungarian  diet 
was  able  to  make  its  own  terms.  They  recognized  no  union 
between  their  country  and  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy 
except  that  which  was  based  on  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.*  All 
recent  innovations,  all  attempts  made  during  the  last  hundred 
years  to  absorb  Hungary  in  a  greater  Austria,  were  revoked. 
An  agreement  was  made  by  which  the  emperor  was  to  be  crowned 
at  Pest  and  take  the  ancient  oath  to  the  Golden  Bull;  Hungary 
(including  Transylvania  and  Croatia)  was  to  have  its  own 
parliament  and  its  own  ministry;  Magyar  was  to  be  the  official 
language;  the  emperor  was  to  rule  as  king;  there  was  to  be  com- 
plete separation  of  the  finances;  not  even  a  common  nationality 
was  recognized  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  other  subjects 
of  the  emperor;  a  Hungarian  was  to  be  a  foreigner  in  Vienna, 
an  Austrian  a  foreigner  in  Budapest.  A  large  party  wished 
indeed  that  nothing  should  be  left  but  a  purely  personal  union 
similar  to  that  between  England  and  Hanover.  De&k  and  the 
majority  agreed,  however,  that  there  should  be  certain  institu- 
tions common  to  Hungary  and  the  rest  of  the  monarchy;  these 
were — (i)  foreign  affairs,  including  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service;  (2)  the  army  and  navy;  (3]  the  control  of  the  expenses 
required  for  these  branches  of  the  public  service. 

Recognizing  in  a  declaratory  act  the  legal  existence  of  these 
common  institutions,  they  also  determined  the  method  by  which 
they  should  be  administered.  In  doing  so  they  carried  out  with 
great  exactitude  the  principle  of  dualism,  establishing  in  form 
a  complete  parity  between  Hungary  on  one  side  and  the  other 
territories  of  the  king  on  the  other.    They  made  it  a  condition 

'  For  the  separate  poKtical  histories  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
see  the  section  on  if.  Austria  Proper,  below,  and  Hungary; 
the  present  section  deals  with  the  history  of  the  whole  monarchy 
as  such. 
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Prussaa  government  regarding  the  position  of  the  South  German 
states;  a  dose  friendship  was  maintained  with  France;  there 
were  meetings  of  the  emperor  and  of  Napoleon  at  Salzbuig  in 
186S,  and  the  next  year  at  Paris;  the  death  of  Maximilian  in 
Mexico  cast  a  shadow  over  the  friendship,  but  did  not  destroy 
it.  The  qpposition  of  the  Hungarians  and  financial  difficulties 
probably  prevented  a  warlike  policy.  In  1870  there  were  dis- 
cusskms  preparatory  to  a  formal  alliance  with  France  against 
the  North  GennaA  Confederation,  but  nothing  was  signed.*  The 
war  of  1870  put  an  end  to  all  ideas  of  this  kind;  the  German 
successes  were  so  rapid  that  Austria  was  not  exposed  to  the 
tempCatk>n  of  intervening,  a  temptation  that  could  hardly  have 
been  resisted  bad  the  result  been  doubtful  or  the  struggle  pro- 
longecL  The  absorption  of  South  Gennany  in  the  German 
empire  took  away  the  chief  cause  for  friction;  and  from  that 
time  warm  friendship,  based  on  the  maintenance  of  the  estab- 
Ibhed  order,  has  existed  between  the  two  empires.  Austria 
gave  up  all  hope  of  regaining  her  position  in  Germany;  Germany 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  acquiring  the  German  provinces  of 
Austria.  Beust's  retirement  in  187 x  put  the  finishing  touch  on 
the  new  relations.  His  successor,  Count  Andr&ssy,  a  Hungarian, 
estaUbbed  a  good  understanding  with  Bismarck;  and  in  1872 
the  visit  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  accompanied  by  his 
minister,  to  Berlin,  was  the  final  sign  of  the  reconciliation  with 
his  u^k.  The  tsar  was  also  present  on  that  occasion,  and  for 
the  next  six  years  the  close  friendship  between  the  three  empires 
removed  all  danger  of  war.  Three  years  later  the  full  rcconcilia- 
tioQ  with  Italy  followed,  when  Frands  Joseph  consented  to  visit 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  Venice. 

The  outbreak  of  disturbance  in  the  Balkans  ended  this  period 
of  calm.  The  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  immedi- 
ately affected  Austria;  refugees  in  large  numbers 
crossed  the  frontier  and  had  to  be  maintained  by 
the  government.  The  political  problem  presented  was 
a  very  difficult  one.  The  symi>athy  of  the  Slav 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  made  it  impossible  for  the  government 
of  Vienna  to  regard  with  indifference  the  sufferings  of  Christians 
in  Turkey.  Active  support  was  impossible,  bemuse  the  Hun- 
garians, among  whom  the  events  of  1848  had  obliterated  the 
TcmembnuKx  of  the  earlier  days  of  Turkish  conquest,  were  full 
of  sympathy  for  the  Turks.  It  was  a  cardinal  prindple  of 
Austrian  policy  that  she  could  not  allow  the  erection  of  new 
Slav  states  on  her  southern  frontier.  Moreover,  the  disturbances 
were  fomented  by  RuKian  agents,  and  any  increase  of  Russian 
influence  (for  which  the  Pan-Slav  party  was  working)  was  full 
of  danger  to  Austria.  For  a  time  the  mediation  of  Germany 
preserved  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  eastern 
empires.  In  1875  Andr&ssy  drafted  a  note,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  powers,  requiring  Turkey  to  institute  the  reforms  necessary 
for  tbe  good  government  of  the  provinces.  Turkey  agreed  to 
do  this,  but  the  insurgents  required  a  guarantee  from  the  Powers 
that  Turkey  would  keep  her  engagements.  This  could  not  be 
given,  and  the  rebellion  continued  and  spread  to  Bulgaria.  The 
lead  tben  passed  to  Russia,  and  Austria,  even  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  did  not  <^>pose  Russian  measures.  At  the  beginning  of 
1877  a  secret  understanding  had  been  made  between  the  two 
powers,  by  which  Russia  undertook  not  to  annex  any  territory, 
and  in  other  ways  not  to  take  steps  which  would  be  injurious 
to  Austria.  The  advance  of  the  Russian  army  on  Constantinople, 
however,  was  a  serious  menace  to  Austrian  influence;  Andr&ssy 
therefore  demanded  that  the  terms  of  peace  should  be  submitted 
to  a  European  conference,  which  he  suggested  should  meet  at 
Vienna.  The  peace  of  San  Stefano  violated  the  engagements 
made  by  Russia,  and  Andr&ssy  was  therefore  compelled  to  ask 
for  a  credit  of  60  million  gulden  and  to  mobilize  a  small  portion 
of  the  army;  the  money  was  granted  unanimously  in  the 
Hungarian  Ddegation,  though  the  Magyars  disliked  a  policy 
tbe  object  of  which  appeared  to  be  not  the  defence  of  Turkey 
against  Russia,  but  an  agreement  with  Russia  which  would 
give  Austria  compensation  at   the  expense  of  Turkey;    in 

'  See  General  Le  Brun,  Sowenirs  mUitaires  (1866-1870,  Paris, 
189s) ;  also.  Baron  de  Wonns,  op.  ciL,  and  the  artide  on  Beust. 


the  Austrian  Deputation  it  was  voted  only  by  a  majority 
of  39  to  20,  for  tbe  Gemuins  were  alarmed  at  the  report  that 
it  would  be  used  for  an  occupation  of  part  of  the  Turkish 
territory. 

The  active  share  taken  by  Great  Britain,  however,  relieved 
Austria  from  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  further  measures. 
By  an  arrangement  made  beforehand,  Austria  was  Bctaim 
requested  at  the  congress  of  Berlin  to  undertake  the  amd 
occupation  and  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herte-  mvm- 
govina— an  honourable  but  arduous  task.  The  *•"'■* 
provinces  could  not  be  left  to  the  Turks;  Austria  could  not 
allow  them  to  fall  under  Russian  influence.  The  occupation 
was  immediatdy  begun,  and  60,000  Austrian  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Philippovich,*  crossed  the  frontier  on  the 
29th  of  July.  The  work  was,  however,  more  difficult  than  had 
been  anticipated;  the  Mahommedans  offered  a  strenuous 
resistance;  military  operations  were  attended  with  great  difficulty 
in  the  mountainous  country;  300,000  men  were  required,  and 
they  did  not  succeed  in  crushing  the  resistance  till  after  some 
months  of  obstinate  fighting.  The  losses  on  either  side  were 
very  heavy;  even  after  the  capture  of  Serajevo  in  August,  the 
resistance  was  continued;  and  besides  those  who  fell  in  battle, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  insurgents  were  put  to  death  under 
military  law.  The  opposition  in  the  Delegations,  which  met  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  so  strong  that  the  government  had  to 
be  content  with  a  credit  to  cover  the  expenses  for  1879  of  less 
than  half  what  they  had  originally  asked,  and  the  supplementary 
estimate  of  40,000,000  gulden  for  1878  was  not  voted  till  the 
next  year.  In  1879  the  Porte,  after  long  delay,  recognized  the 
occupation  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sultan  was  acknowledged.  A  civil  administration  was 
then  established,  the  provinces  not  being  attached  to  either 
half  of  the  empire,  but  placed  under  the  control  of  the  joint 
minister  of  finance.  The  government  during  the  first  two  years 
was  not  very  successful;  the  Christian  population  were  dis- 
appointed at  finding  that  they  still  had,  as  in  the  old  days,  to 
pay  rent  to  the  Mahommedan  begs.  There  were  difficulties 
also  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Church.  In  i88x  disturbances  in  Dalmatia  spread  over 
the  frontier  into  Herzegovina,  and  another  expedition  had  to 
be  sent  to  restore  order.  When  this  was  done  Benjamin  de 
Kallay  was  appointed  nunister,  and  under  his  judidous  govern- 
ment order  and  prosperity  were  established  in  the  provinces. 
In  accordance  with  another  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Austria 
was  permitted  to  place  troops  in  the  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  a 
district  of  great  strategic  importance,  which  separated  Servia 
and  Montenegro,  and  through  which  the  communication  between 
Bosnia  and  Salonica  passed.  This  was  done  in  September  1879, 
an  agreement  with  Turkey  having  specified  the  numbers  and 
position  of  the  garrison.  Another  slight  alteration  of  the  frontier 
was  made  in  the  same  year,  when,  during  the  delimitation  of 
the  new  frontier  of  Montenegro,  the  district  of  Spizza  was 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia. 

The  congress  of  Berlin  indirectly  caused  some  difficulties  with 
Italy.  In  that  country  was  a  large  party  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  "Irredentists,"  demanded  that  those 
Italian-speaking  districts.  South  Tirol,  Istria  and  Ji' ,^ 
Trieste,  which  were  tmder  Austrian  rule,  should  be  deaOsta, 
joined  to  Italy;  there  were  public  meetings  and  riots 
in  Italy;  the  Austrian  flag  was  torn  down  from  the  consulate  in 
Venice  and  the  embassy  at  Rome  insulted.  The  exdtement  spread 
across  the  frontier;  there  were  riots  in  Trieste,  and  in  Tirol  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  slight  movement  of  troops  as  a 
sign  that  the  Austrian  government  was  determined  not  to 
surrender  any  territory.  For  a  short  time  there  was  appre- 
hension that  the  Italian  government  might  not  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  movement,  and  might  even  attempt  to  realize  these 
wishes  by  means  of  an  alliance  with  Russia;  but  the  danger 
quickly  passed  away. 

In  the  year  1879  the  European  position  of  the  monarchy  was 

•  Josef,    Fntiherr   Philippovic   von    Philippsberg    (1818-1889). 
belonged  to  an  old  Christian  noble  family  of  Bosnia. 
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placed  on  a  more  secure  footing  by  the  conclusion  of  a  formal 
alliance  with  Germany.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Bismarck 

visited  Vienna  and  arranged  with  Andr&ssy  a  treaty 
^JJj"*  by  which  Germany  bound  herself  to  support  Austria 
Oermmay,   against  an  attack  from    Russia,  Austria-Hungary 

pledging  herself  to  help  Germany  against  a  combined 
attack  of  France  and  Russia;  the  result  of  this  treaty,  of  which 
the  tsar  was  informed,  was  to  remove,  at  least  for  the  time, 
the  danger  of  war  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  It 
was  the  last  achievement  of  Andrissy,  who  had  already  resigned, 
but  it  was  maintained  by  his  successor,  Baron  Haymerle,  and 
after  his  death  in  i88x  by  Count  Kaln6ky.  It  was  strengthened 
in  1882  by  the  adhesion  of  Italy,  for  after  x88i  the  Italians  re- 
quired support,  owing  to  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis,  and 
after  five  years  it  was  renewed.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  the 
foundation  on  which  the  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  has  depended, 
and  it  has  survived  all  dangers  arising  either  from  commercial 
differences  (as  between  x88o  and  1890)  or  national  discord. 
The  alliance  was  naturally  very  popular  among  the  German 
Austrians;  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  use  it  to 
influence  internal  policy,  and  suggested  that  fidelity  to  this 
alliance  required  that  there  should  be  a  ministry  at  Vienna 
which  supported  the  Germans  in  their  internal  struggle  with 
the  Slavs;  they  represented  it  as  a  national  alliance  of  the 
Teutonic  races,  and  there  were  some  Germans  in  the  empire  who 
supported  them  in  this  view.  The  governments  on  both  sides 
could  of  course  give  no  countenance  to  this  theory;  Bismarck 
especially  was  very  careful  never  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  he 
desired  to  exercise  influence  over  the  internal  affairs  of  his  ally. 
Had  he  done  so,  the  strong  anti-German  passions  of  the  Czechs 
and  Poles,  always  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  France,  would  have 
been  aroused,  and  no  government  could  have  maintained  the 
alliance.  After  x88o,  the  exertions  of  Count  Kaln6ky  again 
established  a  fairly  good  understanding  with  Russia,  as  was 
shown  by  the  meetings  of  Francis  Joseph  with  the  tsar  in  X884 
and  X885,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Bulgarian  question  in  X885 
again  brought  into  prominence  the  opposed  interests  of  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary.  In  the  December  of  this  year  Austria- 
Hungary  indeed  decisively  interfered  in  the  war  between  Bulgaria 
and  Servia,  for  at  this  time  Austrian  influence  predominated 
in  Servia,  and  after  the  battle  of  Slivnitza  the  Austro-Hungarian 
minister  warned  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  that  if  he  advanced 
farther  he  would  be  met  by  Austro-Hungarian  as  well  as  Servian 
troops.  But  after  the  abdication  of  Alexander,  Count  Raln6ky 
stated  in  the  Delegations  that  Austria-Hungary  would  not  permit 
Russia  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  Bulgaria..  This 
decided  step  was  required  by  Hungarian  feeling,  but  it  was  a 
policy  in  which  Austria-Hungary  could  not  depend  on  the  support 
of  Germany,  for — as  Bismarck  stated — Bulgaria  was  not  worth 
the  bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier.  Austria-Hungary 
also  differed  from  Russia  as  to  the  position  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria,  and  during  X886-1887  much  alarm  was  caused  by 
the  massing  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Galician  frontier.  Councils 
of  war  were  summoned  to  consider  how  this  exposed  and  distant 
province  was  to  be  defended,  and  for  some  months  war  was 
considered  inevitable;  but  the  danger  was  averted  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  other  decisive  steps  taken 
at  this  time  by  the  German  government  (see  Germany).* 

Since  this  time  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  has 
been  peaceful  and  unambitious;  the  dose  connexion  with 
Germany  has  so  far  been  maintained,  though  during  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  prevent  the  violent 
passions  engendered  by  national  enmity  at  home  from  reacting 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  monarchy;  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  do  so,  were  it  not  that  discussions  on  foreign  policy 
take  place  not  in  the  parliaments  but  in  the  Delegations  where 
the  numbers  are  fewer  and  the  passions  cooler.  In  May  1895 
Count  Kaln6ky  had  to  retire,  owing  to  a  difference  with  Binffy, 
the  Hungarian  premier,  arising  out  o\  the  struggle  with  Rome. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Count  Goluchowski,  the  son  of  a  well- 

<  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics 
(London,  1887). 


known  Polish  statesman.  In  1898  the  expulsion  of  Austrian 
subjects  from  Prussia,  in  connexion  with  the  Anti-Polish  policy 
of  the  Prussian  government,  caused  a  passing  irriution,  to  which 
Count  Thun,  the  Austrian  premier,  gave  expressioxL  The  chief 
objects  of  the  government  in  recent  years  have  been  to  maintain 
Austro-Hungarian  trade  and  influence  in  the  Ballum  states  by  the 
building  of  railways,  by  the  opening  of  the  Danube  for  navigation, 
and  by  commercial  treaties  with  Rumania,  Servia  and  BtUgaria; 
since  the  abdication  of  King  Milan  especially,  the  affairs  of  Servia 
and  the  growth  of  Russian  influence  in  that  country  have  caused 
serious  anxiety. 

The  disturbed  state  of  European  politics  and  the  great  increase 
in  the  military  establishments  of  other  countries  made  it  desirable 
for  Austria  ailso  to  strengthen  her  military  resources.  j^,,«- 
The  bad  condition  of  the  finances  rendered  it,  however, 
impossible  to  carry  out  any  very  great  measures.  In  x868  there 
had  been  introduced  compulsory  military  service  in  both  Austria 
and  Hungary;  the  total  of  the  army  available  in  war  had  been 
fixed  at  800,000  men.  Besides  this  joint  army  placed  under  the 
joint  ministry  of  war,  there  was  in  each  part  of  the  monarchy 
a  separate  militia  and  a  separate  minister  for  national  defence. 
In  Hungary  this  national  force  or  honvid  was  kept  quite  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  army;  in  Austria,  however  (except  in  Dalmatia 
and  Tirol,  where  there  was  a  separate  local  militia) ,  the  Landwekr, 
as  it  was  called,  was  practically  organized  as  part  of  the  standing 
army.  At  the  renewal  of  the  periodical  financial  and  economic 
settlement  {AusgUich)  in  X877  no  Important  change  was  made, 
but  in  X882  the  system  of  compulsory  service  was  extended  to 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  a  reorganization  was  carried  out, 
including  the  introduction  of  army  corps  and  local  organization 
on  the  Prussian  plan.  This  was  useful  for  the  purposes  of  speedy 
mobilization,  though  there  was  some  danger  that  the  local  and 
national  spirit  might  penetrate  into  the  army.  In  x886  a  law 
was  carried  in  either  parliament  creating  a  Landsturm,  and 
providing  for  the  arming  and  organization  of  the  whole  male 
population  up  to  the  age  of  forty-two  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  in  X889  a  small  increase  was  made  in  the  annual  number 
of  recruits.  A  further  increase  was  made  in  X892-X893.  In 
contrast,  however,  with  the  xnilitaiy  history  of  other  continental 
powers,  that  of  Austria-Hungary  shows  a  small  increase  in  the 
army  establishment.  Of  recent  years  there  have  been  signs  of  an 
attempt  to  tamper  with  the  use  of  Gcnxum  as  the  common 
language  for  the  whole  army.  This,  which  is  now  the  principal 
remnant  of  the  old  ascendancy  of  German,  and  the  one  point  of 
unity  for  the  whole  monarchy,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  govern* 
ment  and  the  monarch  allow  no  concession,  but  in  the  Hungarian 
parliament  protests  against  it  have  been  raised,  and  in  1899  and 
X900  it  was  necessary  to  punish  recruits  from  Bohemia,  who 
answered  the  roll  call  in  the  Czechish  ide  instead  of  the 
German  kier. 

In  those  matters  which  belong  to  the  periodical  and  terminable 

agreement,  the  most  important  is  the  Custom5  Union,  which 

was  established  in  X867,  and  it  is  convenient  to  treat 

separately  the  commercial  policy  of  the  dual  state.*     ^* 

At  first  the  customs  tariff  in  Austria-Hungary,  as  in     vaioa, 

most  other  countries,  was  based  on  a  number  of 

commercial  treaties  with  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,. 

&c.,  each  of  which  specified  the  maximum  duties  that  could  be 

levied  on  certain  articles,  and  all  of  which  contained  a  "  most 

favoured  nation  "  clause.    The  practical  result  was  a  system 

very  nearly  approaching  to  the  absence  of  any  customs  duties, 

and  for  the  period  for  which  these  treaties  lasted  a  revision  of  the 

tariff  could  not  be  carried  out  by  means  of  legislation.    After 

the  year  1873,  a  strong  movement  in  favour  of  protective  duties 

made  itself  felt  among  the  Austrian  manufacturers  who  were 

affected  by  the  competition  of  German,  English  and  Belgian 

goods,  and  Austria  was  influenced  by  the  general  movement  in 

economic  thought  which  about  this  time  caused  the  reaction 
0 

*  Matlekovits,  Die  Zotlpditik  der  dsterreickish-UHgarisclun 
Monarckie  (Leipzig,  1891),  gives  the  Hungarian  point  of  view; 
Bazant,  Die  Handelspolitik  OiUrreick- Ungarns  (1875-1899,  Leipzig, 
1894). 
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against  the  doctrines  of  fice  tmde.  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  stSl  in  favour  of  free  trade,  for  there  were  no  important 
naniiCacturing  industries  in  that  country,  and  it  required  a 
secniv  market  for  agrkuitural  produce.  After  1875  the  com- 
raeirbl  treaties  eji^ired;  Hungary  thereupon  also  gave  notice 
to  terminate  the  commercial  union  with  Austria,  and  negotiations 
began  as  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was  to  be  renewed.  This 
«as  done  during  the  year  1877,  and  in  the  new  treaty,  while  raw 
material  was  still  imported  free  of  duty,  a  low  duty  was  placed 
on  textile  goods  as  well  as  on  com,  and  the  excise  on  sugar  and 
brandy  was  raised.  AU  duties,  moreover,  were  to  be  paid  in 
g(M — this  at  once  involving  a  considerable  increase.  The 
tariff  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  were  not  renewed, 
and  all  attempts  to  come  to  some  agreement  with  Germany 
broke  down,  owing  to  the  change  of  policy  which  Bismarck 
was  adopting  at  this  period.  The  result  was  that  the  system 
oC  commercial  treaties  ceased,  and  Austria-Hungary  was  free 
to  introduce  a  fresh  tariff  depending  simply  on  legislation, 
an  **  autonomous  tariff  "  as  it  is  called.  With  Great  BriUin, 
Fiance  and  Germany,  there  was  now  only  a  "most  favoured 
nation  "  agreement;  fresh  commercial  treaties  were  inade  with 
luly  (1879).  Switzerland  and  Scrvia  (1881).  During  1881-1882 
Hungary,  desiring  means  of  retaliation  against  the  duties  on 
com  and  the  impediments  to  the  importation  of  cattle  recently 
introduced  into  Germany,  withdrew  her  (^position  to  protective 
duties;  the  tariff  was  completely  revised,  protective  duties  were 
introduced  on  all  articles  of  home  production,  and  high  finance 
duties  on  other  articles  such  as  coffee  and  petroteum.  At  the 
same  time  special  privileges  were  granted  to  articles  imported  by 
sea,  so  as  to  foster  the  trade  of  Trieste  and  Fiume;  as  In  Germany 
a  subvention  was  granted  to  the  great  shipping  companies, 
the  Austrian  Lloyd  and  Adria;  the  area  of  the  Customs  Union 
was  enhrgcd  so  as  to  include  Trieste,  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  as 
well  as  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  1887  a  further  increase 
of  duties  was  laid  on  com  (this  was  at  the  desire  of  Hungary  as 
against  Rumania,  for  a  vigorous  customs  war  was  being  carried 
on  at  this  time)  and  on  woollen  and  textile  goods.  Austria, 
therefore,  during  these  years  completely  gave  up  the  principle 
of  free  trade,  and  adopted  a  nationalist  policy  similar  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  Germany.  A  peculiar  feature  of  these 
treaties  was  that  the  government  was  empowered  to  impose 
an  additional  duty  (RetorsioruzoU)  on  goods  imported  from 
countries  in  which  Austria-Hungary  received  unfavourable 
treatment.  In  i88x  this  was  fixed  at  10  %  (5  %  for  some 
articles),  but  in  1887  it  was  raised  to  30  and  15  %  respectively. 
In  i8gi  Austria-Hungary  joined  with  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Sw-itzerbnd  in  commercial  treaties  to  last  for  twelve  years, 
the  object  being  to  secure  to  the  states  of  central  Eun^  a  stable 
and  extended  market;  for  the  introducti<Hi  of  high  tariffs  in 
Russia  and  America  had  crippled  industry.  Two  years  later 
Austria-Hungary  also  arranged  with  Russia  a  treaty  similar 
to  that  alrady  made  between  Russia  and  Germany;  the 
reductions  in  the  tariff  secured  in  these  treaties  were  applicable 
Hso  to  Great  Britain,  with  which  there  still  was  a  most  favoured 
nation  treaty.  The  system  thus  introduced  gave  commercial 
security  till  the  year  1903. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  laws  was  an  Improvement  in  financial 
oooditioos,  which  enabled  the  government  at  last  to  take  in  hand 
j^-  the  long-delayed  task  of  reforming  the  currency.  Hitherto 

ZftZJ'  ^^  currency  had  been  partly  m  silver  (gulden),  the 
mnrnmn  "Austrian  currency  "  which  had  b(«n  introduced  in  1857, 
^^'  partly  in  paper  money,  which  took  the  form  of  notes  issued 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank.  This  institution  had,  in  1867, 
bdonged  entirely  to  Austria;  it  had  branches  in  Hungary,  and  its 
notes  were  current  throughout  the  monarchy,  but  the  airection  was 
eatifdy  Austrian.  The  Hun^rians  had  not  sufficient  credit  to 
establ»h  a  national  bonk  of  their  own,  and  at  the  settlement  of  1877 
they  procured,  as  a  concession  to  themselves,  that  it  shouki  be  con- 
verted into  an  Austro-Hungarian  bank,  with  a  head  office  at  Pest 
as  wdl  as  at  Vienna,  and  with  the  management  divided  between  the 
twocountriea.  This  arrangement  was  renewed  in  1887.  In  1848  the 
gDvemment  luui  been  oblieed  to  authorise  the  bank  to  suspend  cash 
payments,  and  the  wars  of  1859  and  1866  had  rendered  abortive  all 
attempcs  to  renew  them.  The  notes,  therefore,  formed  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency.  The  bank  by  its  charter  had  the  sole  right 
of  istuic^  notes*  but  during  the  war  of  1866  the  government,  in  order 


to  raise  money,  had  itself  issued  notes  (Stantsnolen)  to  the  value  ot 
313  million  gulden,  thereby  violating  the  charter  of  the  bank.  The 
operation  begun  in  1893  was  therefore  threefold :  (i)  the  substitution 
of  a  gold  for  a  stiver  standard;  (a)  the  redemption  oif  the  StaaUnoten; 
(3)  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank. 

In  1867  Austria-Hungary  had  taken  part  in  the  monetary  confer- 
ence  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union;  it  was  mtend^l 
to  join  the  Union,  but  this  was  not  done.  A  first  step,  however,  had 
been  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  issue  of  gold  coins  of  the  value  of 
eight  and  four  KuMen.  No  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  regulate 
the  relations  01  these  coins  to  the  "  Austrian  "  silver  coinage;  the 
two  issues  were  not  brought  into  connexion,  and  every  payment 
was  made  in  silver,  unless  it  was  definitely  agreed  that  it  should  be 
paid  in  gold.  In  i8ra,  owing  to  the  continued  depreciation  of  silver, 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended.  In  1893  laws  introducing 
a  completely  new  coinage  were  carried  in  both  parliaments,  in  accord- 
ance with  agreements  made  by  the  ministers.  The  unit  in  the  new 
issue  was  to  be  the  krone,  divided  into  too  heller;  the  krone  being 
almost  of  the  same  value  (24-asth)  as  the  franc.  (The  twenty-krone 
piece  in  gold  weighs  6775  gr,  the  twenty-franc  piece  6-453.)  The 
gold  krone  was  equal  to  '42  of  the  gold  gulden,  and  it  was  declared 
equal  to  •■;  of  the  silver  gulden,  so  much  allowance  being  made  for  the 
depreciation  of  silver.  The  first  step  towards  puttini^  this  act  into 
practice  was  the  issue  of  one-krone  pieces  (silver),  which  circulated 
as  half  ^Iden.  and  of  nickel  coins;  all  the  copper  coins  and  other 
silver  coins  were  recalled,  the  silver  gulden  alone  being  left  in  cir- 
culation.  The  coinage  of  the  gold  four-  and  eight-gulden  was 
suspended.  Nothing  more  could  be  done  till  the  suppiv  of  gold  had 
been  increased.  The  bank  was  required  to  buy  gold  (during  1892  it 
bought  over  forty  M.  gulden),  and  was  obliged  to  coin  into  twenty- 
I  or  ten-krone  pieces  all  gold  brought  to  it  for  that  purpose.  Then 
a  loan  of  150  M.  gulden  at  4%  was  made,  and  from  the  gold  (chiefly 
bar  gold  and  sovereigns)  which  Rothschild,  who  undertook  the  loan, 
paid  in.  coins  of  the  new  issue  were  struck  to  the  value  of  over  34 
million  kronen.  This  was,  however,  not  put  into  circulation:  it 
was  used  first  for  paying  off  the  SUuUsnoUn.  By  1894  the  state  was 
able  to  redeem  them  to  the  amount  of  300  million  gulden,  including 
aU  those  for  one  gulden.  It  paid  them,  however,  not  in  gold,  but  in 
silver  (one-krone  pieces  and  euldcn)  and  in  bank  notes,  the  coins  and 
notes  being  provided  by  the  bank,  and  in  exchange  the  newly-coined 
gold  was  paid  to  the  bank  to  be  kept  as  a  reserve  to  cover  the  issue 
of  notes.  At  the  same  time  arrangements  were  made  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  to  pay  off  about  80  million  of  exchequer  bills  which  had 
been  issued  on  the  security  of  the  government  salt-works,  and  were 
therefore  called  "  salinenscheine."  In  1899  the  remainder  of  the 
StaatsHoten  (ii3  million  gulden^  were  redeemed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  bank  had  in  this  way  acquired  a  large  reserve  of  gold,  and  in  the 
new  charter  which  was  (after  long  delay)  passed  in  1899,  a  clause 
was  introduced  requiring  the  resumption  ot  cash  payments,  though 
this  was  not  to  come  into  operation  immediately.  Then  from 
1st  January  1900  the  old  reckoning  by  gulden  was  superseded,  that 
by  krone  being  introduced  in  all  government  accounts,  the  new  silver 
being  made  alenl  tender  only  lor  a  limited  amount.  For  the  time 
until  the  ist  of  July  1908,  however,  the  old  gulden  were  left  in  cir- 
culation, iMymcnts  made  in  them,  at  the  rate  of  two  kronen  to  one 
gulden,  being  legal  up  to  any  amount. 

This  important  reform  has  thereby  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and  at  a  time  when  the  political  difficulties  had  reached 
a  most  acute  stage.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  notwithstanding 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the  dual  monarchy,  and  the  numerous 
obstacles  which  have  to  hie  overcome  before  a  reform  affecting  both 
countries  can  be  carried  out,  the  financial,  the  commercial,  and  the 
foreign  policy  has  been  conducted  since  18^0  with  success.  The 
credit  of  the  state  has  risen^  the  chronic  deficit  has  disappeared,  the 
currency  has  been  put  on  a  sound  basis,  and  part  of  tne  unfunded 
debt  has  been  paid  off.  Universal  military  service  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  all  this  has  been  done  in  the  presence  of  difficulties  greater 
than  existed  in  any  other  civilized  country. 

Each  of  the  financial  and  economic  reforms  described  above 
was,  of  course,  the  subject  of  a  separate  law,  but,  so  far  as  they 
are  determined  at  the  general  settlement  which  takes  f^ 
place  between  Austria  and  Hungary  every  ten  yeara»  Ama^tkH 
they  are  comprised  under  the  expression  "  Ausgleich  "  ^'^ 
(compact  or  compromise),  which  includes  especially  "■^'■'y* 
the  determination  of  the  Quota,  and  to  this  extent  they  are  all 
dealt  with  together  as  part  of  a  general  settlement  and  bargain. 
In  this  settlement  a  concession  on  commercial  policy  would  be 
set  off  against  a  gain  on  the  financial  agreement;  e.g.  in  1877 
Austria  gave  Hungary  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  bank, 
while  the  arrangement  for  paying  the  bonus  on  exported  sugar 
was  favourable  to  Austria;  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  increased 
duty  on  coffee  and  petroleum  would  fall  more  heavily  on  Austria, 
the  Austrians  widied  to  persuade  the  Hungarians  to  pay  a  larger 
quota  of  the  common  expenses,  and  there  was  also  a  dispute 
whether  Hungary  was  partly  responsible  for  a  debt  of  80  M. 
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gulden  to  the  bank.  Each  measure  htd,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
not  only  on  its  own  merits,  but  in  relation  to  the  general  balance 
of  advantage,  and  an  amendment  in  one  might  bring  about 
the  rejection  of  all.  The  whole  series  of  acts  had  to  be  carried 
in  two  parliaments,  each  open  to  the  influence  of  national 
jealousy  and  race  hatred  in  its  most  extreme  form,  so  that  the 
negotiations  have  been  conducted  under  serious  difficulties,  and 
the  periodical  settlement  has  always  been  a  time  of  great  anxiety. 
The  first  settlement  occupied  two  full  years,  from  1876,  when 
the  negotiations  began,  to  June  1878,  when  at  last  all  the  bills 
were  carried  successfully  through  the  two  parliaments;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  prolong  the  previous  arrangements  (which 
expired  at  the  end  of  1877)  till  the  middle  of  1878.  First  the 
two  ministries  had  to  agree  on  the  drafts  of  all  the  bills;  then 
the  bills  had  to  be  hiid  before  the  two  parliaments.  Each 
parliament  elected  a  committee  to  consider  them,  and  the  two 
committees  carried  on  long  negotiations  by  notes  supplemented 
by  verbal  discussions.  Then  followed  the  debates  in  the  two 
parliaments;  there  was  a  ministerial  crisis  in  Austria,  because 
the  House  refused  to  accept  the  tax  on  coffee  and  petroleum 
which  was  recommended  by  the  ministers;  and  finally  a  great 
council  of  all  the  ministers,  with  the  emperor  presiding,  deter- 
mined the  compromise  that  was  at  Ust  accepted.  In  1887 
things  went  better;  there  was  some  difficulty  about  the  tariff, 
especially  about  the  tax  on  petroleum,  but  Count  Taaffc  had  a 
stronger  position  than  the  Austrian  ministers  of  1877  Ten 
years  later,  on  the  third  renewal,  the  difficulties  were  still  greater 
They  sprang  from  a  doubfe  cause.  First  the  Austrians  were 
determined  to  get  a  more  favourable  division  of  the  common 
expenses;  that  of  1867  still  continued,  although  Hungary  had 
grown  relatively  in  wealth.*  Moreover,  a  proposed  alteration 
in  the  taxes  on  sugar  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to 
Hungary;  the  Austrians,  therefore,  demanded  that  henceforth 
the  proportion  should  be  not  68-6: 31-4  but  58:42.  On  this 
there  was  a  deadlock;  all  through  1897  and  1898  the  Quota* 
Deputations  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  worst.  Parliamentary  government  in  Austria  had 
broken  down;  the  opposition  had  recourse  to  obstruction,  and 
no  business  could  be  done.  Their  object  was  to  drive  out  the 
Badeni  government,  and  for  that  reason  the  obstruction  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  renewal  of  the  Ausgleich;  for, 
as  this  was  the  first  necessity  of  state,  no  government  could 
remain  in  office  which  failed  to  carry  it  through.  The  extreme 
parties  of  the  Germans  and  the  anti-Semites  were  also,  for  racial 
reasons,  opposed  to  the  whole  system.  When,  therefore,  the 
government  at  the  end  of  1897  introduced  the  necessary  measures 
for  prolonging  the  existing  arrangements  provisionally  till  the 
differences  with  Hungary  had  been  settled,  scenes  of  great  dis- 
order ensued,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  financial  arrange- 
ments had  not  been  prolonged,  and  neither  the  bank  charter 
nor  the  Customs  Union  had  been  renewed.  The  government, 
therefore  (Badeni  having  resigned),  had  to  proclaim  the  necessary 
measures  by  imperial  warrant.  Next  year  it  was  even  worse, 
for  there  was  obstruction  in  Hungary  as  well  as  in  Austria;  the 
Quota-Deputations  again  came  to  no  agreement,  and  the  pro* 
posals  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter,  the  reform  of  the 
currency,  the  renewal  of  the  Customs  Union,  and  the  new  uxcs 
on  beer  and  brandy,  which  were  laid  before  parliament  both 
at  Vienna  and  Pest,  were  not  carried  in  either  country;  this  time, 
therefore,  the  existing  arrangements  had  to  be  prolonged  pro- 
visionally by  imperial  and  royal  warrant  both  in  Austria  and 
Hungary.  During  1899  parUamentary  peace  was  restored  in 
Hungary  by  the  resignation  of  B&nffy;  in  Austria,  however, 
though  there  was  again  a  change  of  ministry  the  only  result 
was  that  the  Czechs  imitated  the  example  of  the  Germans  and 
resorted  to  obstruction  so  that  still  no  business  could  be  done. 
The  Austrian  ministry,  therefore,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Hungarians  that  the  terms  of  the  new  Ausgleich  should  be 

*  The  only  chanae  was  that  as  the  military  frontier  had  been  given 
over  to  Hungary,  Hungaiy  in  consequence  of  this  addition  of  terri- 
tory had  to  pay  2%.  the  remaining  98%  being  divided  as  before, 
•0  that  the  real  proportion  was  31-4  and  68-6. 


finally   proclaimed   in  ^Austria   by   imperial    warrant;   the 

Hungarians  only  giving 'their  assent  to  this  io  return  for  cod« 

siderable  financial  concessions. 

The  main  points  of  the  agreement  were:  (t)  the  Bank  charter 
was  to  be  renewed  till  1910,  the  Hungarians  receiving  a  larger 
share  in  the  direction  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed:  (2)  the 
Customs  Union  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  a  reciprocal  and  binding 
treaty  lapsed,  both  sides,  however,  continuing  it  in  practice,  and 
promising  to  do  so  until  the  31st  of  December  1907.  Not  later  than 
1901  negotiations  were  to  be  begun  for  a  renewal  of  the  alliance, 
and  if  possible  it  was  to  be  renewed  from  the  year  1903,  in  which 
year  the  commercial  treaties  would  expire.  If  this  were  done,  then 
the  tariff  would  be  revised  before  any  fresh  commercial  treaties  were 
made.  If  it  were  not  done,  then  no  fresh  treaties  would  be  made 
extending  beyond  the  year  1907,  so  that  if  the  Commercial  Union  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  were  not  renewed  before  1907,  each  party 
would  be  able  to  determine  itsown  policy  unshackled  by  any  previous 
treaties.  These  arrangements  in  Hungary  received  the  sanction  of 
the  parliament:  but  this  could  not  be  |>rocured  in  Austria,  and  they 
were,  therefore,  proclaimed  by  imperial  warrant;  first  of  all.  on 
aoth  July,  the  new  duties  on  beer,  brandy  and  sugar;  then  on 
23rd  September  the  Bank  charter,  &c.  In  November  the  Quota- 
Deputations  at  last  agreed  that  Hungary  should  henceforward  pay 
^3ri.  a  very  small  increase,  and  this  was  also  in  Austria  proclaimed 
m  the  same  way.  The  result  was  that  a  workihg  asreement  was 
made,  by  which  the  Union  was  preserved.  (J.  W.  Hb.) 

Since  the  years  1866-1871  no  period  of  Austro-Hungarian 
development  has  been  so  important  as  the  years  1903-1907. 
The  defeat  of  the  old  Austria  by  Prussia  at  Sadowa  4„g„„. 
in  1866,  the  establishment  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  uuagmriam 
in  1867  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  German  empire  crtois. 
in  187 1 ,  formed  the  starting-point  of  Austro-Hungarian  **^* 
history  properly  so  called;  but  the  Austro-Himgarian 
crisis  of  1903-1906 — ^a  crisis  temporarily  settled  but  not  defini- 
tively solved, — and  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  in 
Austria,  discredited  the  original  interpretation  of  the  dual 
system  and  raised  the  question  whether  it  represented  the 
permanent  form  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  polity. 

At  the  close  of  the  19th  century  both  states  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  were  visited  by  political  crises  of  some  severity. 
Parhamentary  life  in  Austria  was  paralysed  by  the  feud  between 
Germans  and  Czechs  that  resulted  directly  from  the  Badeni 
Iang\iage  ordinances  of  1897  and  indirectly  from  the  development 
of  Slav  influence,  particularly  that  of  Czechs  and  Poles  during 
the  Taaffe  era  (1879-1893).  Government  in  Austria  wascarried 
on  by  cabinets  of  officials  with  the  help  of  the  emergency 
clause  (paragraph  14)  of  the  constitution.  Ministers,  nominally 
responsible  to  parliament,  were  in  practice  responsible  only  to 
the  emperor  Thus  during  the  closing  years  of  last  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  present  century,  political  life  in  Austria 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  constitution  was  observed  in  the 
letter  rather  than  in  spirit. 

Hungary  was  apparently  better  situated.  Despite  the  campaign 
of  obstruction  that  overthrew  the  B&nffy  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Sz^ll  cabinet  in  1899,  the  hegemony  of  the  Liberal  party 
which,  under  various  names,  had  been  the  mainstay  of  dualism 
since  1867,  appeared  to  be  unshaken.  But  clear  signs  of  the 
decay  of  the  dualist  and  of  the  growth  of  an  extreme  nationalist 
Magyar  spirit  were  already  visible.  The  Army  bills  of  1889, 
which  involved  an  increase  of  the  peace  footing  of  the  joint 
Austro-Hungarian  army,  had  been  carried  with  difficulty, 
despite  the  efforts  of  Koloman  Tisza  and  of  Count  Julius  Andr&ssy 
the  Elder.  Demands  tending  towards  the  Magyarization  of 
the  joint  army  had  been  advanced  and  had  found  such  an  echo 
in  Magyar  public  opinion  that  Count  Andr&ssy  was  obliged 
solemnly  to  warn  the  country  of  the  dangers  of  nationalist 
Chauvinism  and  to  remind  it  of  its  obligations  under  the  Compact 
of  1867.  The  struggle  over  the  civil  marriage  and  divoree  laws 
that  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  nineties  served  and  was  perhaps 
intended  by  the  Liberal  leaders  to  serve  as  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  Liberal-dualist  standpoint;  nevertheless.  Nationalist 
feeling  found  strong  expression  during  the  negotiations  of 
B&nffy  and  Sz61I  with  various  Austrian  premiers  for  the  renewal 
of  the  economic  A  usglcich,  or  "  Customs  and  Trade  Alliance." 
At  the  end  of  1902  the  Hungarian  premier,  Sz£U,  concluded  with 
the  Austrian  premier,  Kdrber,a  new  customs  and  trade  alliance 
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comprising  a  joint  Austro-Hungarian  tariflf  as  a  basis  for  the 
negotiation  of  new  commercial  treaties  with  Germany,  Italy 
and  other  states.  This  arrangement,  which  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  will  henceforth  beref erred  to  as  the  Sz^-K5rber  Compact, 
was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
next  few  years,  though  it  was  never  fully  ratified  by  either 
parHament  and  was  ultimately  discarded.  Its  conclusion  was 
prematurdy  greeted  as  the  end  of  a  period  of  economic  strife 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy  and  as  a  pledge  of  a 
decade  of  peacefxd  development  Events  were  soon  to  demon- 
strate the  baselessness  of  these  hopes. 

In  the  autunm  ci  xpoa  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian 
govenunents,  at  the  instance  of  the  crown  and  in  agreement 
with  the  joint  minister  for  war  and  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  ministers  for  national  defence,  laid  before 
their  respective  parliaments  bills  providing  for  an 
of  21,000  men  in  the  annual  contingents  of  recruits. 
16,700  men  were  needed  for  the  joint  army,  and  the  remainder 
for  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  national  ddfence  troops  (Land- 
wehr  and  honv&i).  The  total  contribution  of  Hungary  would 
have  been  some  6500  and  of  Austria  some  14,500  men.  The 
military  authorities  made,  however,  the  mistake  of  detaining 
in  banacks  several  thousand  supernumerary  recruits  (i.e. 
recruits  liable  to  military  service  but  in  excess  of  the  annual 
103,000  eoroUable  by  law)  pending  the  adc^tion  of  the  Army 
bills  by  the  two  parliaments.  The  object  of  this  apparently 
high-handed  step  was  to  avoid  the  expense  and  delay  of  summon- 
ing the  sapemumeraries  again  to  the  colours  when  the  bills 
should  have  received  parliamentary  sanction;  but  it  was  not 
unnaturally  resented  by  the  Hungarian  Chamber,  which  has 
ever  possessed  a  lively  sense  of  its  prerogatives.  The  Opposition, 
consisting  dsiefly  of  the  independence  party  led  by  Frauds 
Kossuth  (eldest  son  of  Louis  Kossuth),  made  capital  out  of  the 
grievance  and  decided  to  obstruct  ministerial  measures  until 
the  supernumeraries  should  be  discharged.  The  estimates 
could  not  be  sanctioned,  and  though  Kossuth  granted  the  St&l 
cabinet  a  vote  on  account  for  the  first  four  months  of  1903,  the 
Government  found  itself  at  the  mercy  of  the  Opposition.  At 
the  end  of  190a  the  supernumeraries  were  discharged — too  late 
to  calm  the  ardour  of  the  Opposition,  which  proceeded  to  demand 
that  the  Army  bills  should  be  entirely  withdrawn  or  that,  if 
adopted,  they  should  be  a>unterbalanced  by  concessions  to 
Ma^rar  nationalist  feeling  calculated  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
Magyar  language  in  the  Hungarian  part  of  the  army  and  to 
render  the  Hungarian  r^ments,  few  of  which  are  purely  Magyar, 
more  and  more  Magyar  in  character.  Ss^ll,  who  vainly  advised 
the  crown  and  the  military  authorities  to  make  timely  conces- 
sioas,  was  obliged  to  reject  these  demands  which  enjoyed  the 
secret  support  of  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  the  Liberal  president 
of  the  Chunber  and  of  his  adherents.  The  obstruction  of  the 
estimates  continued.  On  the  ist  of  May  the  Sz^ll  cabinet  found 
itself  without  supply  and  governed  for  a  time  "  e»4ex  ";  Sztll, 
who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  (June  36)  by  Count  Khuen-Hederv&ry,  previously 
ban,  or  governor,  of  Croatia.  Before  taking  office  Khuen- 
Hcderviry  negotiated  with  Kossuth  and  other  Opposition 
leaders,  who  undertook  that  obstruction  should  cease  if  the 
Anny  bills  were  withdrawn.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Austrian 
Army  bill  had  been  voted  by  the  Reichsrath  (February  19), 
the  crown  consented  to  withdraw  the  bills  and  thus  compelled 
tl«  Austrian  parliament  to  repeal,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Hun- 
garian obstructionists,  what  it  re^uded  as  a  patriotic  measure. 
Austrian  feeling  became  embittered  towards  Hungary  and  the 
action  of  the  crown  was  openly  criticized. 

Meanwhile  the  Hungarian  Opposition  broke  its  engagement. 
Obstruction  was  continued  by  a  section  of  the  independence 
party;  and  Kossuth,  seeing  his  authority  ignored, 
resigned  the  leadership.  The  obstructionists  now 
raised  the  cry  that  the  (German  words  of  command 
in  the  joint  army  must  be  replaced  by  Magyar  words 
in  the  regiments  recruited  from  Hungary — a  demand  which, 
apart  from  its  disintegrating  influence  on  the  anny,  the  crown 


considered  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  royal  militaiy 
prerogatives  as  defined  by  the  Hungarian  Fundamental  Law 
XII.  of  1867.  Clause  xi  of  the  law  runs: — "  In  pursuance  of 
the  constitutional  military  prerogatives  of  His  Majesty,  every- 
thing relating  to  the  unitary  direction,  leadership  and  inner 
organization  of  the  whole  army,  and  thus  also  of  the  Hungarian 
army  as  a  complementaiy  part  of  the  whole  army,  is  recognized 
as  subject  to  His  Majesty's  disposaL"  The  cry  for  the  Magyar 
words  of  command  on  which  the  subsequent  constitutional 
crisis  turned,  was  tantamount  to  a  demand  that  the  monarch 
should  diffetentiate  the  Hungarian  from  the  Austrian  part  of 
the  joint  army,  and  should  render  it  impossiUe  for  any  but 
Magyar  officers  to  command  Hungarian  regiments,  less  than 
half  of  which  have  a  majority  of  Magyar  recruits.  The  partisans 
of  the  Magyar  words  of  command  based  their  claim  upon  clause 
xa  of  the  Fundamental  Law  XII.  of  1867 — ^which  runs: — 
"  Nevertheless  the  country  reserves  its  right  periodically  to 
complete  the  Hungarian  army  and  the  right  of  granting  recruits, 
tMe  fixing  of  the  conditions  on  wkick  the  recruits  ore  granted,  the 
fixing  of  the  term  of  service  and  all  the  dispositions  concerning 
the  stationing  and  the  supplies  of  the  troops  according  to  existing 
law  both  as  regards  legislation  and  administration."  Since 
Hungary  reserved  her  right  to  fix  the  conditions  on  which 
recruits  should  be  granted,  the  partisans  of  the  Magyar  words 
of  command  argued  that  the  abolition  of  the  German  words 
of  command  in  the  Hungarian  regiments  might  be  made  such 
a  condition,  despite  the  enumeration  in  the  preceding  clause  it, 
of  everything  appertaining  to  the  unitary  leadership  and  inner 
organization  of  the  joint  Austro-Hungarian  army  as  belong- 
ing to  the  constitutional  niilitary  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
Practically,  the  dispute  was  a  trial  of  strength  between  Magyar 
nationalist  feding  and  the  crown.  Austrian  feeling  strongly 
supported  the  monarch  in  his  determination  to  defend  the  unity 
of  the  army,  and  the  conflict  gradually  acquired  an  intensity 
that  appeared  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  dual  system. 

When  Count  Khuen-Hcdcrv&ry  took  office  and  Kossuth 
relinquished  the  leadership  of  the  independence  party,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  crisis  could  not  be  foreseen.  A  few  extreme 
nationalists  continued  to  obstruct  the  estimates,  and  it  appeared 
as  though  their  energy  would  soon  flag.  An  attempt  to  quicken 
this  process  by  bribery  provoked,  however,  an  outburst  of  feeling 
against  Khucn-Hederv&ry  who,  though  personally  innocent, 
found  his  position  shaken.  Shortly  afterwards  Magyar  resent- 
ment of  an  army  order  issued  from  the  cavalry  manoeuvres  at 
Chlopy  in  Galida — ^in  which  the  monarch  declared  that  he  would 
"  hold  fast  to  the  existing  and  well-tried  organization  of  the 
army "  and  would  never  "  relinquish  the  rights  and  privileges 
guaranteed  to  its  highest  war-lord";  and  of  a  provocative 
utterance  of  the  Austrian  premier  KOrber  in  the  Reichsrath 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Khuen-Hederv&ry  cabinet  (September 
30)  by  an  immense  majority.  The  cabinet  fell  on  a  motion  of 
censure  brought  forward  by  Kossuth,  who  had  profited  by  the 
bribery  inddent  to  resmne  the  leadership  of  his  party. 

An  interval  of  negotiation  between  the  crown  and  many 
leading  Magyar  Liberals  followed,  until  at  the  end  of  October  1903 
Count  Stephen  Tisza,  son  of  Koloman  Tisza,  accepted 
a  mission  to  form  a  cabinet  after  all  others  had  declined. 
As  programme  Tisza  brought  with  him  a  number 
Of  concessions  from  the  crown  to  Magyar  nationalist  feeling 
in  regard  to  military  matters,  particularly  in  regard  to  military 
badges,  penal  procedure,  the  transfer  of  officers  of  Hungarian 
origin  from  Austrian  to  Hungarian  regiments,  the  establishment 
of  military  scholarships  for  Magyar  youths  and  the  introduction 
of  the  two  years'  service  system.  In  regard  to  the  military 
language,  the  Tisza  programme — ^which,  having  been  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  nine  members,  u  known  as  the  "programme 
of  the  nine  " — declared  that  the  responsibility  of  the  cabinet 
extends  to  the  military  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  that 
"  the  legal  influence  of  parliament  exists  in  this  respect  as  in 
respect  of  every  constitutional  right."  The  programme,  however, 
expressly  exduded  for  "wdg^ty  political  reasons  affecting 
great  interests  of  the  nation"  the  question  of  the  mHitaxy 
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langaage;  and  on  Tisza's  motion  the  Liberal  party  adopted 
an  addendum,  sanctioned  by  the  crown:  "  the  party  maintains 
the  standpoint  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  fix  the  language  of 
aervice  and  command  in  the  Hungarian  army  on  the  basis  of  his 
constitutional  prerogatives  as  recognized  in  clause  xi  of  law  XII. 
of  1867." 

Notwithstanding  the  concessions,  obstruction  was  continued 
by  the  Clericals  and  the  extreme  Independents,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  compelling  the  crown  to  grant  the  Magyar  words  of 
command  and  partly  out  of  antipathy  towards  Uie  person  of 
the  young  calvinist  premier.  In  March  1904,  Tisza,  therefore, 
introduced  a  drastic  "  guillotine  "  motion  to  amend  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House,  but  withdrew  it  in  return  for  an  undertaking 
from  the  Opposition  that  obstruction  would  cease.  This  time 
the  Opposition  kept  its  word.  The  Recruits  bill  and  the  estimates 
were  adopted,  the  Delegations  were  enabled  to  meet  at  Budapest 
—where  they  voted  £a2,ooo,ooo  as  extraordinary  estimates  for 
the  army  and  navy  and  especially  for  the  renewal  of  the  field 
artillery— and  the  negotiations  for  new  commercial  treaties 
with  Germany  and  Italy  were  sanctioned,  although  parliament 
had  never  been  able  to  ratify  the  Sz6U-K5rber  compact  with 
the  tariff  on  the  basis  of  which  the  negotiations  would  have  to 
be  conducted.  But,  as  the  autumn  session  approached,  Tisza 
foresaw  a  new  campaign  of  obstruction,  and  resolved  to  revert 
to  his  drastic  reform  of  the  standing  orders.  The  announcement 
of  his  determination  caused  the  Opposition  to  rally  against  him, 
and  when  on  the  x8th  of  November  the  Liberal  party  adopted 
a  "  guillotine  "  motion  by  a  show  of  hands  in  defiance  of  orthodox 
procedure,  a  section  of  the  party  seceded.  On  the  13th  of 
December  the  Opposition,  infuriated  by  the  formation  of  a  special 
corps  of  parliamentary  constables,  invaded  and  wrecked  the 
Chamber.  Tisza  appealed  to  the  country  and  suffered,  on  the 
96th  of  January  1905,  an  overwhelming  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a  coalition  composed  of  dissentient  Liberals,  Clericals,  In- 
dependents and  a  few  B&nffyites.  The  Coalition  gained  an 
absolute  majority  and  the  Independence  party  became  the 
strongest  political  group.  Nevertheless  the  various  adherents 
of  the  dual  system  retained  an  actual  majority  in  the  Chamber 
and  prevented  the  Independence  party  from  attempting  to 
realize  its  programme  of  reducing  the  ties  between  Hungary  and 
Austria  to  the  person  of  the  joint  ruler.  On  the  35th  of  January, 
the  day  before  his  defeat,  Count  Tisza  had  signed  on  behali 
of  Hungary  the  new  commercial  treaties  concluded  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  foreign  office  with  Germany  and  Italy  on 
the  basis  of  the  Szill-Kdrber  tariff.  He  acted  Mlira  tins,  but  by 
his  act  saved  Hungary  from  a  severe  economic  crisis  and  retained 
for  her  the  right  to  benefit  by  economic  partnership  with  Austria 
until  the  expiry  of  the  new  treaties  in  191 7. 

A  deadlock,  lasting  from  January  1905  until  April  1906, 
ensued  between  the  crown  and  Hungary  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
between  Hungary  and  Austria.  The  Coalition,  though 
•//MS.  possessing  the  majority  in  the  Chamber,  resolved  not 
to  take  office  unless  the  crown  should  grant  its  demands, 
including  the  Magyar  words  of  command  and  customs 
separation  from  Austria.  The  crown  declined  to  concede  these 
points,  either  of  which  would  have  wrecked  the  dual  system  as 
interpreted  since  1867.  The  Tisza  cabinet  could  not  be  relieved 
of  its  functions  till  June  1905,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  non- 
parliamentary  administration  under  the  premiership  of  General 
Baron  Fcjerv&ry,  formerly  minister  for  national  defence.  Seeing 
that  the  Coalition  would  not  take  office  on  acceptable  terms, 
Fejerv&ry  obtained  the  consent  of  the  crown  to  a  scheme, 
drafted  by  Krist6ffy,  minister  of  the  interior,  that  the  dispute 
between  the  crown  and  the  Coalition  should  be  subjected  to 
the  test  of  universal  suffrage  and  that  to  this  end  the  franchise 
in  Hungary  be  radically  reformed.  The  scheme  alarmed  the 
Coalition,  which  saw  that  universal  .suffrage  might  destroy  not 
only  the  hegemony  of  the  Magyar  nobility  and  gentry  in  whose 
hands  political  power  was  concentrated,  but  might,  by  admitting 
the  non-Magyars  to  political  equality  with  the  Magyars,  under- 
mine the  supremacy  of  the  Magyar  race  itself.  Yet  the  Coalition 
did  not  yield  at  once.    Not  until  the  Chamber  had  been  dissolved 


by  military  force  (February  19, 1906)  and  an  open  breach  of  the 
constitution  seemed  within  sight  did  they  come  to  terms  with 
the  crown  and  form  an  administration.  The  miaerable  state 
of  public  finances  and  the  depression  of  trade  doubtless  helped 
to  induce  them  to  perform  a  duty  which  they  ought  to  have 
performed  from  the  first;  but  their  chief  motive  was  the  desire 
to  escape  the  menace  of  universal  suffrage  or,  at  least,  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  be  introduced  in  such  a  form  as  to  safegtiard 
Magyar  supremacy  over  the  other  Hungarian  races. 

llie  pact  concluded  (April  8, 1906)  between  the  Coalition  and 
the  crown  is  known  to  have  contained  the  following  conditions: — 
All  military  questions  to  be  suspended  until  after  the 
introduction  of  universal  suffrage;  the  estimates 
and  the  normal  contingent  of  recruits  to  be  voted  for 
1905  and  1906;  the  extraordinary  military  credits,  sanctioned 
by  the  delegations  in  1904,  to  be  voted  by  the  Hungarian 
Chamber;  ratification  of  the  commercial  treaties  concluded 
by  Tisza;  election  of  the  Hungarian  Delegation  and  of  the 
Quota-Deputation;  introduction  of  a  suffrage  reform  at  least 
as  far  readiing  as  the  Krist6ffy  scheme.  These  "  capitulations  *' 
obliged  the  Coalition  government  to  carry  on  a  dualist  policy, 
although  the  majority  of  its  adherents  became,  by  the  general 
election  of  May  1906,  members  of  the  Kossuth  or  Independence 
party,  and,  as  such,  pledged  to  the  economic  and  political 
separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria  save  as  regards  the  person 
of  the  ruler.  Attempts  were,  however,  made  to  emphasisEe  the 
independence  of  Hungary.  During  the  deadlock  (June  a,  1905) 
Kossuth  had  obtained  the  adoption  of  a  motion  to  authorize 
the.  compilation  of  an  autonomous  Hungarian  tariff,  and  on  the 
28th  of  May  1906,  the  Coalition  cabinet  was  authorized  by  the 
crown  to  present  the  Szfll-Kdrber  tariff  to  the  Chamber  in  the 
form  of  a  Hungarian  autonomous  tariff  distinct  from  but  identical 
with  the  Austrian  tariff.  This  concession  of  form  having  been 
made  to  the  Magyars  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Austrian 
government.  Prince  Konrad  Hohenlohe,  the  Austrian  premier, 
resigned  office;  and  his  successor.  Baron  Beck,  eventually 
(July  6)  withdrew  from  the  table  of  the  Reichsrath  the  whole 
Szfll-K6rber  compact,  declaring  that  the  only  remaining 
economic  ties  between  the  two  countries  were  freedom  of  trade, 
the  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  the  joint  state 
bank  and  the  management  of  exdse.  If  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment  wished  to  regulate  its  relationship  to  Austria  in  a  more 
definite  form,  added  the  Austrian  premier,  it  must  conclude  a 
new  agreement  before  the  end  of  the  year  1907,  when  the  recipro- 
city arrangement  of  1899  would  lapse.  The  Hungarian  govern- 
ment replied  that  any  new  arrangement  with  Austria  must  be 
concluded  in  the  form  of  a  conrnierdal  treaty  as  between  two 
foreign  states  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  "  customs  and  trade 
alliance." 

Austria  ultimately  consented  to  negotiate  on  this  basis. 
In  October  1907  an  agreement  was  attained,  thanks  chiefly  to 
the  sobering  of  Hungarian  opinion  by  a  severe  economic 
crisis,  whidk  brought  out  with  unusual  clearness  the  m»atus 
fact  that  separation  from  Austria  would  involve  a  iftr. 
period  of  distress  if  not  of  commercial  ruin  for  Hungary. 
Austria  also  came  to  see  that  separation  from  Hungary  would 
seriously  enhance  the  cost  of  living  in  Cisleithania  and  would 
deprive  Austrian  manufacturers  of  their  best  market  The 
main  features  of  the  new  "  customs  and  commercial  treaty  *' 
were:  <z)  Each  state  to  possess  a  separate  but  identical  customs 
tariff.  (2)  Hungary  to  facilitate  the  esublishment  of  direct 
railway  communication  between  Vienna  and  Dalmatia,  the 
communication  to  be  established  by  the  end  of  191 1,  each  state 
building  the  sections  of  line  that  passed  through  its  own  territory. 
(3)  Austria  to  facilitate  railway  communication  between  Hungary 
and  Prussia.  (4)  Hungary  to  reform  her  produce  and  Stock 
Exchange  laws  so  as  to  prevent  speculation  in  agrarian  produce, 
(s)  A  court  of  arbitration  to  be  established  for  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  the  two  states,  Hungary  selecting  four 
Austrian  and  Austria  four  Hungarian  judges,  the  presidency  of 
the  court  being  decided  by  lot,  and  each  government  being  repre- 
sented before  the  court  by  its  own  delegates.    (6)  Impedimenta 
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to  free  tiade  in  sugar  to  be  pncticaUy  abolished.  (7)  HttOgary 
to  be  entitled  to  redeem  her  share  of  the  old  Austrian  debt 
(oiigmafly  bearing  interest  at  5  and  now  at  4*2%)  at  the 
Fite  of  4-335  %  ^thin  the  next  ten  years;  if  not  redeemed 
within  ten  years  the  rate  of  capitalization  to  decrease  annually 
by  Vf  %  until  it  reaches  4*2  %.  This  arrangement  represents  a 
potential  economy  of  some  £2,000,000  capiul,  for  Hungary  as 
compared  with  the  ordinal  Austrian  demand  that  the  Hungarian 
oontzibation  to  the  service  of  the  old  Austrian  debt  be  capiulized 
at  4-2  %.  (8)  The  securities  of  the  two  governments  to  rank 
as  investments  for  savings  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
sffiilar  institutions  in  both  countries,  but  not  as  trust  fund 
investments.  (9)  Commerdal  treaties  with  foreign  countries 
to  be  negotiated,  not,  as  hitherto,  by  tit  joint  minister  for 
foreign  allairs  alooe,  but  also  by  a  nominee  of  each  govenvnent. 
(10)  The  quota  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  contribution  to 
joint  expenditure  to  be  63*6  and  36*4  respectively — an  increase 
oC  2  %  in  the  Hungarian  quota,  equal  to  some  £200,000  a  year. 

The  eocmomic  dilute  between  Hungary  and  Austria  was  thus 
settled  for  ten  jrears  after  negotiations  lasting  more  than  twelve 
years.  One  important  question,  however,  that  of  the  future  of 
the  joint  State  Bank,  was  left  over  for  subsequent  decision. 
During  the  negotiations  for  the  customs  and  commercial  treaty, 
the  Austrian  government  atten^ted  to  conclude  for  a  longer 
X»eriod  than  ten  years,  but  was  unable  to  overcome  Hungarian 
rrsjitanrr.  Thnefore,  at  the  end  of  191 7,  the  commerdal 
treaties  with  Germany,  Italy  and  other  countries,  and  the  Austro- 
Hnngarian  customs  and  commerdal  treaty,  would  all  lapse. 
Ten  years  of  economic  unity  remained  during  which  the  Dual 
Monarchy  might  grow  together  or  grow  asunder,  increasing 
accordingly  in  strength  or  in  weakness.  (H.  W.  S.)    • 

During  this  period  of  internal  crisis  the  international  position 
of  the  Dual  M<»archy  was  threatened  by  two  external  dangers. 
The  unrest  in  Macedonia  threatened  to  reopen  the  Eastern 
Question  in  an  acute  form;  with  Italy  the  irredentist  attitude 
of  the  Zanardflli  cabinet  led  in  1902-1903  to  sudi  strained 
idations  that  war  seemed  imminent.  The  southern,  Tirol,  the 
chief  passes  into  Italy,  strategic  points  on*  the  Istrian  and 
Dalmatian  coasts,  were  strongly  fortified,  while  in  the  interior 
the  Tauem,  Karawanken  and  Wodiein  railwajrs  were  constructed, 
partfy  in  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops  towards  the 
Italian  border.  The  tension  was  relaxed  with  the  fall  of  the 
Zanarddli  government,  and  oon^wrative^  cordial  relations 
were  gradually  re-established. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  a  temporary  agreement 
with  Kussia  was  reached  in  1903  by  the  so-called  "  February 
Programme,'*  supplemented  in  the  following  October 
by  the  "  MOrzsteg  Programme "  (see  Macedonia; 
TDUSY;EuxoPE:£rutofy).  Tlie  terms  of  the  Mttrzsteg 
progmaune  were  observed  by  Count  Goluchowski,  in  spite  of 
the  ruin  of  Russian  prestige  m  the  war  with  Japan,  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  office.  In  October  1906,  however,  he  retired, 
and  it  was  soon  dear  that  his  successor.  Baron  von  Aerenthal,* 
«as  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  changed  Europcaui 
situation  to  take  up  once  more  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Baboborg  monarchy  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  He  gradudly 
departed  from  the  MQrzsteg  basis,  and  in  January  X908 
dckberatdy  undermined  the  Austro-Russian  agreement  by 
obtaining  from  the  sultan  a  concession  for  a  railway  from  the 
Bosnian  frontier  through  the  sanjak  of  Novibazar  to  the  Turkish 
termittus  at  Mitrovitza.  This  was  done  in  the  teeth  of  the 
expressed  wish  erf  Russia;  it  roused  the  hdpless  resentment 
of  Senria,  whose  economic  dependence  upon  the  Dual  Monarchy 
was  emphasized  by  the  outcome  of  the  war  of  tariffs  into  which 
^  had  plunged  in  1906,  and  who  saw  in  this  scheme  another 
fiak  in  the  chain  forged  for  her  by  the  Habsburg  empire;  it 

*  Afeis,  Count  Lexa  von  Aerenthal,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of 
Sqitember  1854  at  GrosS'Skal  in  Bohemia,  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Prague,  was  attach^  at  Paris  (1877)  and  afterwards  at  St  Petersburg. 
eavoy  extraordinary  at  Bucharest  (1895)  and  ambassador  at  St 
Petersborv  (1896).  He  was  created  a  count  on  the  emperor's  79th 
hirtbday  m  1909. 


offended  several  of  the  great  powers,  whb  seemed  to  see  in  this 
railiray  concession  the  .price  of  the  abandonment  by  Austria- 
Hungary  of  her  interest  in  Macedonian  reforms.  That  Baron 
von  Aerenthal  was  able  to  pursue  a  policy  apparently  so  rash, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  could  reckon  on  the  support  of 
Germany.  The  intimate  relations  between  the  two  powers 
had  beoi' revealed  during  the  dispute  between  France  and 
Germany  about  Morocco;  in  the  critical  division  of  the  3rd 
of  March  1906  at  the  Algedras  Conference  Austria-Hungary^ 
alone  of  all  the  powers,  had  sided  with  Germany,  and  it  was  a 
proposal  of  M^o  Austro-Hungarian  plenipotentiary  that  formed 
the  basts  of  the  ultimate  settlement  between  Germany  and 
France  (see  Morocco:  mstory).  The  cordial  relations  thus 
emphasized  encouraged  Baron  Aerenthal,  in  the  autumn  of 

1908,  Co  pursue  a  still  bolder  policy.  The  revolution  in  Turkey 
had  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  Eastern  Question;  the 
problem  of  Macedonian  reform  was  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the 
reform  of  the  Ottoman  cmphe  generally,'  there  was  even  a 
danger,  that  a  rejuvenated  Turkey  might  in  time  kty  daim  to 
the  provinces  occupied  by  Austria-Hungary  under  the  treaty 
of  Berlin;  in  any  case,  the  positi(m  of  th^  provinces,  governed 
autocratically  from  Vienna,  between  a  constitutional  Turkey 
and  a  constitutional  Austriia-Hungaiy,  would  have  been  highly 
anomalous.  In  the  drcumstances  Baron  Aerenthal  determined 
on  a  bdd'  policy.  Without  ccmsulting  Uie  co-signatory  powers 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  in  deliberate  violation  of  its  provisions, 
the  king-emperor  issued,  on  the  X3th  of  October,  a'  decree 
annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the  Habsburg  Monarchy, 
and  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  Auslro- 
Hungarian  troops  from  the  sanjdc  of  Novibazar. .  (See  Euxope: 
History.) 

Meanwhile  the  relations  between  the  two  halves  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  had  again  become  critical.  The  agreement  of  1907 
had  been  but  a  truce  in  the.  battle  between  two 
irreconcilable  principles:  between  Magyar  nationalism,  Jjjj^ 
determined  to  maintain  its  ascendancy  in  an  inde-  1^^^,. 
pendent  Hungary,  and  Habsburg  imperialism,  equally 
determined  to  preserve  the  economic  and  militaiy  unity  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  In  this  conflict  the  tactical  advantage  lay 
with  the  mon^chy;  for  the  Magyars  were  in  a  minority  in 
Hungary,  their  ascendancy  was  based  on  a  narrow  and  artifidal 
'franchise,  and  it  was  open  to  the  king-emperor  to  hdl^  in  terrorem 
over  them  an  appeal  to  the  disfranchised  majority.  It  was  the 
introduction  of  a  Universal  Suffrage  Bill  by  Mr  Joseph  Krist6ffy, 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  "  unconstitutional "  cabinet  of 
Baron  Fej£rv&ry,  which  brought  the  Opposition  leaders  in  tho 
Hungarian  parliament  to  terms  and  made  possible  the  agreement 
of  1907.  But  the  Wekerle  ministry  which  succeeded  that  of 
Fej€rv&ry  on  the  9th  of  April  1906  contained  elements  which 
made  any  bating  compromise  impossible.  The  burning  question 
of' the  **  Magyar  word  of  conamand  "  remained  unsettled,  save 
in  so  far  as  the  fixed  determination  of  the  king-empcror  had 
settled  it;  the  equally  important  question  of  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  State  JBank  had  also 
formed  no  part  of  the  agreement  of  1907.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Wekerle  ministry  was  pledged  to  a  measure  of  franchiso 
reform,  a  pledge  wlJch  they  showed  no  eagerness  to  redeem, 
though  the  granting  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  Austrian  half 
of  the  Monarchy  had  made  such  a  change  inevitable.  In  March 
1908  Mr  Hallo  laid  before  the  Hungarian  parliament  a  formal 
proposal  that  the  charter  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  which 
was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1910,  should  not  be  renewed;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  negotiate  a  convention  between 
the  banks  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  a  separate  Hungarian  Bank 
should  be  esta'blisbed.  This  question,  obscured  during  the  winter 
by  the  Balkan  crisis,  once  more  became  acute  in  the  spring  of 

1909.  In  the  Coalition  cabinet  itself  opinion  was  sharply  divided, 
but  in  the  end  the  views  of  the  Independence  party  prevailed, 
and  Dr  Wekerle  laid  the  proposal  for  a  separate  Hungarian 
Bank  before  the  king-emperor  and  the  Austrian  government. 
Its  reception  was  significant.  The  emperor  Frauds  Joseph 
pointed  out  that  the  question  of  a  separate  Bank  for  Hungary 
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did  not  figure  ih  the  act  of  i96f,  and  could  not  be  introduced 
into  it,  especially  since  the  capital  article  of  the  mtHisterial  pro- 
gramme, i.e.  electoral  reform,  was  «<?!  realtMcd,  nor  near  lieing 
realised.  Tliis  wa»  tantamount  to  an  appeal  from  the  Magyar 
popmus  to  the  Hungarian  plehs,  the  disifranchised  non-Magyar 
majority;  an  appeal  all  the  more  significant  from  the  fact  that 
it  ignored  the  suffrage  bill  brought  m  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian 
government  by  Count  Julius  Andr&ssy-in  November  190B,  a  bill 
which,  under  the  guise  of  granting  the  principle  of  universal 
Suffrage,  was  ingeniously  framed  so  as  to  safeguard  and  even 
to  extend  Magyar  ascendancy  (see  Hung  as  y:  History),  In 
consequence  of  this  rebuff  Dr  Wek^rle  tendered  his  resignation 
on  the  27th  of  April.  Months  passed,  without  it  being  possible 
to  form  a  new  cabinet,  and  a  iiesh  period  of  crisis  and  agitation 
was  begun.  (W.  A.  P.) 

n.  Austria  Proper  since  186J, 

As  already  ezplaioed,  the  name  Austria  is  used  for  convenience 
to  dedgnate  those  portions  of  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg,  which  were  not  included  by  the  settlement  of  1867 
among  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown.  The  sq>aration  of 
Hungary  made  it  necessary  to  determine  the  method  by  which 
these  territories^  were  henceforth  to  be  governed  It  Was  the 
misfortune  Of  the  country  that  there  was.no  dear  legal  basis 
on  which  new  institutions  could  be  erected.  Each  of  the  terri- 
tories was  a  separate  political  unit  with  a  sq>arate  history,  and 
some  of  them  had  a  historic  claim  to  a  large  amount  of  self- 
government;  in  many  the  old  feudal  estates  had  survived  till 
1848.  Since  that  year  the  empire  had  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  eiperiments  in  government;  by  the  last,  which 
began  in  x86o,  Landtage  or  diets  have  been  instituted  in  each 
of  the  territories  on  a  nearly  uniform  system  and  with  nearly 
identical  powers,  and  by  the  (institution  published  in  February 
x86x  (the  February  Constitution,  as  it  is  called),  which  is  still 
the  ultimate  basis  for  the  government,  there  was 
instituted  a  Reicksrath  or  parliament  for  the  whole 
empire;  it  conusted  of  a  House  of  Lords  (Herren- 
kaus),  in  which  sat  the  archbishops  and  prince  bishops, 
members  of  the  imperial  family,  and  other  members  appointed 
for  life,  besides  some  hereditary  membenj  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  members  of  the  latter  for  each  territory  were 
not  chosen  by  direct  election,  but  by  the  diets.  The  diets 
themselves  were  elected  for  ux  years;  ihey  were  chos^  generally 
(there  were  slight  local  differences)  in  the  following  way:  (a) 
a  certain  number  of  bishops  and  rectors  of  universities  sat  in 
virtue  of  their  office;  (6)  the  rest  of  the  members  were  chosen 
by  four  electoral  bodies  or  curiae, — (x)  the  owners  of  estates 
which  before  X848  had  enjoyed  certain  feudal  privileges,  the 
so-called  great  proprietors;  (2)  the  chambers  of  commerce; 
(3)  the  towns;  (4)  the  rural  dktticts.  In  the  two  hitter  classes 
all  had  the  suffrage  who  paid  at  least  ten  gulden  in  direct  taxes. 
The  districts  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  towns  a  yery  brge 
representati(m  in  proportion  to  their  popuhitions.  In  Bohemia, 
e.g.,  the  diet  consisted  of  241  members:  of  these  five  were 
ex  officio  members;  the  feudal  proprietors  had  seventy;  the 
towns  and  chambm  of  commerce  together  had  eighty-seven; 
the  rural  districts  seventy-nine.  The  electors  in  the  rural 
districts  were  256,000,  in  the  towns  93,000.  This  arrangement 
seems  to  have  been  deliberately  made  by  Schmerling,  so  as  to 

>  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  unng  the  word  "  Austria  "  to  de«gnate 
these  territories,  though  jt  is  probably  incorrect.  Officially  the  word 
*'  Austria  "  is  not  found,  and  though  the  aovereign  is  emperor  of 
Austria,  an  Austrian,  empire  appears  not  to  exist;  the  territories  are 
spoken  of  in  official  documents  as  "-the  kingdoms  and  lands  repre* 
sented  in  the  Reichsrath."  The  Hungarians  and  the  German  party 
in  Austria  have  expressed  their  desire  that  the  word  Austria  should 
be  usedi  but  it  has  not  been  gratified.  On  the  other  hand,  expressions 
such  as  "  Austrian  citizens,"  "  Austrian  law "  are  found.  The 
reason  of  thb  peculiar  Use  is  probably  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
reluctance  to  confess  that  Hungary  is  no  longer  in  any  sense  a  part 
of  Austria;  on  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  of  the  Czechs  to  recognize 
that  their  country  is  part  of  Austria.  Sometimes  the  word  ErblSnder, 
which  properly  is  applied  only  to  the  older  ancestral  dominions  of  the 
|iouse»of  Habsburg,  is  used  for  wai>t  x>f  a  better  word. 


give  greater  power  to  the  German  inhabitants  of  ihe  towns; 
the  votes  of  the  proprietors  would,  moreover,  nearly  always  give 
the  &ial  decision  to  the  court  and  the  government,  for  the 
influence^  exercised  by  the  government  over  the  nobility  would 
generally  be  strong  enough  to  secure  a  majority  in  favour  of  the 
government  policy! 

This  constitution  had  failed;  territories  so  differeni  iit  size, 
history  and  circumstances  were  not  contented  with  similar 
institutions,  and  a  form  of  self-government  which  satisfied 
Lower  Austria  and  Salzburg  did  not  satisfy  Galicia  and  Bohemia. 
The  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  like  the  Magyars,  had  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  common  parliament  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the 
historic  rights  of  the  Bohemian  as  of  the  Hungarian  crown, 
and  in  X865  the  constitution  of  j86x  had  been  superseded,  while 
the  territorial  diets  remained.  In  1867  it  was  necessary  once 
more  to  summon,  in.some  form  or  another,  a  common  parliament 
for  the  whole  of  Austria,  by  which  the  settlement  with  Hungary 
could  be  ratified. 

This  necessity  brought  to  a  decisive  issue  the  struggle  between 
the  parties  of  the  Centralists  and  Federalists.  The  hitter 
claimed  that  the  new  constitution  must  be  made  by 
agreement  with  the  territories;  the  former  maintained 
that  the  constitution  of  x86x  was  still  valid,  and 
demanded  that  in  accordance  with  it  the  Reichsrath 
should  be  summoned  and  a  "  constitutional "  government 
restored.,  The  difference  between  the  two  parties  was  to  a  great 
extent,  though  not  entirely,  one  of  race.  The  kernel  of  the 
empire  was  the  purely  German  district,  including  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Tirol  (except  the  south)  and  Vorarlberg> 
all  Styria  except  the  southern  districts,  and  a  la^e  part  of 
Carinthia.  There  was  strong  local  feeling,  especially  in  Tirol, 
but  it  was  local  feeling  similar  to  that  wMch  formerly  existed 
in  the  provinces  of  France;  among  aU  dlasse^  and  parties  there 
was  great  loyalty  both  to  the  raling  house  and  to  the  idea  of  the 
Austrian  state;  but  while  the  Liberal  party,  which  wasdonu'nant 
in  Lower  Austria'  and  Styria,  desired  to  devcl(^  the  central 
institutions,  there  was  a  strong  Conservative  and  Clerical  party 
which  supported  local  institutions  as  a  protecti<Mi  against  the 
Liberal  influence  of  a  centralized  parliament  and  bureaucracy, 
and  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  willing  to  gain  support  in  the 
struggle  by  alliance  with  the  Federalists. 

Very  different  was  it  in  the  other  territories  where  the  majority 
of  the  population  was  not  German — ^and  where  ttiere  was  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  time  when  they  were  not 
Austrian.    With  Palacky,  they  said,  "We  cxistcfd 
before  Austria;  we  shall  continue  to  exist  after  it 
is  gone.*'    £^>ecially  was  this  the  case  in  Bohemia. 
In  this  great  country,  the  richest  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
where  over  three-fifths  of  the  population-  were  Czech,  racial 
feeling  was  supported  by  the  appeal  to  historic  law.    Ajgreat 
party,  led  by  Palacky  and  Rieger,  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  Bohemian  monarchy  in  its  fullest  extent,  including  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  and  insbted  that  the  emperor  should  be  crowned 
as  king  of  Bohemia  at  Prague  as  his  predecessors  had  been,  and 
that  Bohemia  should  have  a  podtion  in  the  monarchy  similar 
to  that  obtained  by  Hungary.    Not  only  did  the  party  include 
all  the  Czechs,  but  they  were  supported  by  many  of  the  great 
nobles  who  were  of  German  descent,  including  Count  Leo  Thun, 
his  brother-in-kw  Count  Heinridi  Clam-Martini tz,  and  Prince 
Friedrich  von  Schwarzenberg,  cardinal  archbishop  of  Prague, 
who  hoped  in  a  self-governing  kingdom  of  Bohemia  to  preserve 
that  power  which  was  threatened  by  the  German  Liberals.    The 
feudal  nobles  had  great  power  arising  from  their  wealth,  the 
great  traditions  of  their  fainilies,  and  the  connexion  with  the 
court,  and  by  the  electoral  law  they  had  a  large  number  of 
representatives  in  the  diet.    On  the  other  hand  the  Germans 
of  Bohemia^  fearful  of  falling  under  the  control  of  the  Czechs, 
were  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  centralization.    The  Czechs 
were  supported  also  by  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Moravia, 
and  some  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  Count  Belcredi,  brother  of 
the  minister;  but  in  Brtinn  there  was  a  strong  German  party. 
In  Silesia  the  Germans  had  a  considerable  majority,  and  as 
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there  was  a  large  Polish  element  which  did  not  suppoft  the 
Czechs,  the  diet  refused  to  recognixe  the  claims  of  the 
Bohemians. 

The  Poles  of  Galida  stood  apart  from  the  other  Slav  races. 
The  GenDa]i-q>caking  popidatfon  was  very  small,  consisting 
chiefly  oi  goiwmment  officials,  railway  servants  and  Jews; 
bat  there  was  a  large  minority  (some  43%)  of  Ruthenes.  The 
Poles  wished  to  gain  as  much  autonomy  as  they  could  for  their 
own  province,  but  they  had  no  interest  in  opposing  the  central- 
ization of  other  parts;  they  were  satisfied  if  Austria  would 
sttrraider  the  Ruthenes  to  them.  They  were  little  influenced 
by  .the  pan-Slav  agitation;  it  was  desirable  for  them  that 
Ailstria,  which  gave  them  freedom  and  power,  should  continue 
strong  and  united.  Iheir  real  interests  were  outside  the 
monarchy,  and  they  did  not  cease  to  look  forward  to  a  restoration 
of  the  Polish  kingdom.  The  great  danger  was  that  they  might 
enungle  Austria  in  a  war  with  Russia. 

The  southern  Slavs  had  neither  the  unity,  nor  the  organization, 
nor  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Caechs  and  Poles;  but  the 
Slovenes,  who  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  popidation  in 
Camiola,  and  a  considerable  minority  in  the  adjoining  territory 
of  Carinthia  aiui  the  south  of  Styria,  demanded  that  their 
language  abonid  be  Used  for  purposes  of  government  and  educa- 
tioa.  Their  political  ideal  was  an  "  Il^an  "  kingdom,  including 
Croatia  and  all  the  southern  Slavs  in  the  coast  district,  and  a 
not  very  socccssful  movement  had  been  started  to  establish  a 
so-called  Illyrian  language,  which  should  be  accepted  by  both 
Croats  and  Slovenes.  I^re  was,  however,  another  clement  in 
the  southern  districts,  vis.  the  Serbs,  who,  though  of  the  same 
ntoe  and  language  as  the  Croats,  were  separated  from  them  by 
rdigion.  Belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Church  they  were  attracted 
hy  Russia.  They  were  in  constant  communication  ^th  Servia 
and  Montenegro;  and  their  yltimate  hope,  the  creation  of  a 
peat  Servian  kingdom,  was  less  easy  to  reconcile  with  loyalty 
to  Austria.  Of  late  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  turn  the 
Sovenian  national  movement  into  this  direction,  and  to  attract 
the  SlovcBes  also  towards  the  Orthodox  non-Austrian  Slavs. 

lo  the  exlieuM?  south  of  Dalmatia  is  a  small  district  which  had 
not  fonned  ijart  of  the  older  duchy  of  Dalmatia,  and  had  not  been 
joined  to  the  Austrian  empire  till  18 14;  in  fornier  years 
part  of  it  fonned  the  republic  of  Ragusa,  and  th,e  rest 
Dekwged  to  Albania.  The  inhabitants  of  thw  part,  who 
chiefly  bek»4;ed  to  the  Greek  Church,  still  kept  up  a  close  connexion 
with  Albania  and  with  Montenegro,  and  Austnan  authority  was 
waiataiaed  with  difiiculty.  Disturbances  had  already  broken  out 
once  before;  and  in  1869  another  outbreak  took  place.  This  district 
had  hitherto  been  exempted  from  military  service;  by  the  law  of 
1869,  which  introduced  universal  military  service,  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  eoiempted  were  rrautred  to  serve,  not  in  the  regular 
army  but  in  the  militia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  round  the 
Bocdtae  di  Cattaro  (the  Boccbesi,  as  they  are  commonly  called)  refused 
to  obey  this  order,  and  when  a  military  force  was  sent  it  failed  to 
overcome  their  resistance;  and  by  an  aereemcnt  made  at  Kneklac 
IB  December  1869,  Rodics,  who  had  ta&n  command,  granted  the 
tasoigcflts  all  they  aftked  and  a  complete  amnesty.  After  the  con- 
qoest  of  Bosnia  another  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  military 
service;  once  toon  a  rebellion  broke  out,  and  spread  to  the 
oootignous  districts  of  Herzegovina.  This  time,  however,  the  govem- 
ment,  whose  pcnition  in  the  Balkans  had  been  much  strengthened 
by  the  occupation  of  the  new  provinces,  did  not  fear  to  act  with 
dectdbo.  *  A  considerable  force  was  sent  under  General  Baron  Stephan 
▼on  Jovanovich  (1828-1885) ;  they  were  supported  from  sea  by  the 
navy,  and  eventually  the  rebellion  was  crushed.  An  amnesty  was 
prodaimed,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  insurgents  sought  refuge 
m  Montenegro  rather  than  submit  to  military  service. 

The  Italians  of  Trieste  and  Istria  were  the  only  people  of  the 
empire  who  really  desired  separation  from  Austria;  annexation 
to  Italy  was  the  aim  of  the  Italianissimi,  as  they  were  called. 
The  feeling  was  less  strong  in  Tirol,  where,  except  in  the  city  of 
Trent,  they  seem  chiefly  to  have  wished  for  separate  local 
iiKtitutions,  so  that  they  shoulcl  no  longer  be  governed  from' 
Innsbruck.  The  Italian-speaking  popuktion  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  only  asked  that  the  government  should  uphold  them 
against  the  pressure  of  the  Slav  races  in  the -interior,  and  for  this 
reason  were  ready  to  support  the  German  constitutionalists. 

The  party  of  oentraJixation  was  then  the  liberal  German 


party,  supported  by  a  few  Italians  and  the  Ruthenes,  and  as 
years  went  by  it  was  to  become  the  National  German  party. 
Ihey  hoped  by  a  common  parliament  to  create  the  om^urn 
feeling  of  a  common  Austrian  natioiudity,  by  Gennan  ComatHm' 
schools  to  spread  the  use  of  the  German  language.  J!?^ 
Every  grant  of  self-government  to  the  territories  '''^' 
must  diminish  the  tnfluetace  of  the  Germans,  and  bring  about  a 
restriction  in  the  use  of  the  German  language;  moreover,  in 
countries  such  as  Bohemia,  full  self-government  would  almost 
certainly  mean  that  the  Germans  would  become  the  subject  race. 
This  was  a  result  which  they  oould  not  accept  It  was  intolerable 
to  them  that  juSt  at  the  time  when  the  national  poWer  of  the 
non- Austrian  Germans  was  so  greatly  increased,  and  the  Germans 
were  becoming  the  first  race  in  Europe,  they  themselves  should 
resign  the  position  as  rulers  which  they  had  won  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  They  maintained,  moreover,  that  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Germans  was  the  only  means  of  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  monarchy;  (jerman  was  the  only  language  in  which 
the  different  races  could  communicate  with  one  another;  it  must 
be  the  language  of  the  army,  the  dvil  service  and  the  parliament. 
They  Liid  much  stress  on  the  historic  task  of  Austria  in  bringing 
German  culture  to  the  half-dvilized  races  of  the  east,  "nicy 
demanded,  therefore,  that  all  higher  schools  and  universities 
should  remain  German,  and  that  so  far  as  possible  the  dementary 
schools  should  be  Germanizeil.  They  looked  on  the  German 
schoolmaster  as  the  apostle  of  German  culture,  and  they  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  feeling  of  a  conunon  Austrian 
nationality  should  obscure  the  national  feeling  of  Che  Slavs,  and 
the  Slavonic  idioms  should  survive  merely  as  the  local  dialects  of 
the  peasantry,  the  territories  becoming  merely  the  provinces 
of  a  united  and  centralized  state.  The  total  (jennan  population 
was  not  quite  a  third  of  the  whole.  The  maintenance  of  their 
rule  was,  therefore,  only  possible  by  the  exercise  of  great  political 
ability,  the  more  so,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  not  united 
among  themselves,  the  dergy  and  Feudal  party  being  opposed 
to  the  Liberals,  Their  watchword  was  the  constitution  of  i86k 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  their  leaders;  they  demanded 
that  it  should  be  restored,  and  with  it  parliamentary  govemmeilt. 
They  called  themsdves,  therefore,  the  Constitutional  party. 
But  tht  Introduction  of  parliamentary  government  really  added 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  before  them.  In  the  old  days 
German  ascendancy  had  been  secured  by  the  common  army,  the 
dvil  service  and  the  court.  As  soOn,  however,  as  power  was 
transferred  to  a  parliament,  the  Germans  must  inevitably  be  in 
a  minority,  unless'  the  method  of  dection  was  deliberately 
arranged  so  as  to  gjve  them  a  majority.  Parliamentary  discus- 
sion, moreover,  was  sure  to  bring  out  those  radal-  differences 
which  it  was  desirable  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  elections 
carried  into  every  part  of  the  empire  a  political  agitation  which 
was  very  harmful  when  each  party  represented  a  different  race. 
The  very  first  events  Showed  one  of  those  extraordinary 
changes  of  policy  so  characteristic  of  modem  Austrian  history* 
The  decision  of  the  ^vemment  on  the  constitutional  question 
was  really  determin^  by  immediate  practical  necessity.  The 
Hungarians  required  that  the  settlement  should  be  ratified  by  a 
parliament,  therefore  a  parliament  must  be  procured  which  would 
do  this.  '  It  must  be  a  parliament  in  which  the  Germans  had'  a 
majority,  for  the  system  of  dualism  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
ambitions  of  the  ^vs.and  the  Federalists.  Belcredj,  who  had 
come  into  power  in  1865  as  a  Federalist,  and  had  suspended 
the  constitution  of  1^61  on  the  2nd  of  January  '1867,  ordered 
new  elections  for  the  diets,'  which  were  then  to  elect  deputies  to 
an  extraordinary  Rdchsrath  which  should  consider  the  Ausglekk^ 
or  compact  with  Hungary.  The  wording  of  the  decree  implied 
that  the  February  constitution  did  not  exist  as  of  law;  the 
Germans  and  Liberals,  strenuously  objecting  to  a  "feudal- 
federal"  constitution  which  would  give  the  Skvs  a  prepondecs 
ance  in  the  empire,  maintained  that  thcFebruaryconsti-  . 

tution  was  still  in  force,  and  that  changes  could  only  be     i^^; 
introducedbya  regular  Rdchsrath  summoned  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  protested  against  the  decree,  and,  in  some  cases, 
threatened  not  to*take  part  in  the  elections.    As  the  Federalists 
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were  d|  opposed  to  the  Ausgleicli,  it  was  dear  tKat  a  Reidisrath 
chosen  in  these  circumstances  would  refuse  to  ratify  it,  and  this 
was  probably  Belcredi's  intention.  As  the  existence  of  the  empire 
would  thereby  be  endangered,  Beust  interfered;  Belcredi  was 
dismissed,  Beust  himself  became  minister-president  on  the  7th 
of  February  1867,  and  a  neW  edict  was  issuea  from  Vienna 
ordering  the  diets  to  elect  a  Reichsrath,  according  to  the  con- 
st! tution,  which  was  now  said  to  be  completely  valid.  Of  course, 
however,  those  diets  in  which  there  was  a  Federalist  majority, 
viz.  those  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Carinthia  and  Tirol,  which  were 
already  pledged  to  support  the  January  policy  of  the  ^vemment, 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  February  policy;  and  they  refused  to 
elect  except  on  terms  which  the  government  could  not  accept. 
The  first  three  were  immediately  dissolved.  In  the  elections 
which  followed  In  Bohemia  the  influence  of  the  government  was 
sufficient  to  secure  a  German  majority  among  the  landed  pro- 
prietors; the  Czechs,  who  were  therefore  in  a  minority,  declared 
the  elections  invalid,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  electing  deputies 
for  the  Reichsrath,  and  seceded  altogether  from  the  diet.  The 
result  was  that  Bohemia  now  sent  a  large  German  majority  to 
Vienna,  and  the  few  Czechs  who  were  chosen  refused  to  take  their 
seat  in  the  parh'ament  Had  the  example  of  the  Czechs  been 
followed  by  the  other  Slav  races  it  would  still  have  been  difficult 

tO'  get  together  a  Reichsrath  to  pass  the  Ausgleich. 

It  was,  however,  easier  to  deal  with  the  Poles  of  Galicia, 
withtk0  for  they  had  no  historical  rights  to  defend;  and  by 
^*^'  sending  delegates  to  Vieima  they  would  not  sacrifice 
any  principle  or  prejudice  any  legal  claim;  they  had  only  to 
consider  how  they  could  make  Uie  best  bargain.  Their  position 
was  a  strong  one;  their  votes  were  essential  to  the  government, 
and  the  government  could  be  useful  to  them;  it  could  give  them 
the  complete  control  over  the  Ruthenes.  A  compact  then  was 
easily  arranged. 

Beust  promised  theiil  that  there  should  be  a  special  minister 
for  Galicia,  a  separate  board  for  Galidan  education,  that  Polish 
should  be  the  language  of  instruction  in  all  secondary  schools, 
that  Polish  instead  of  German  should  be  the  official  language  in 
the  law  courts  and  public  offices,  Ruthenian  being  only  used 
in  the  elementary  schools  under  strict  limitations.  On  these 
terms  the  Polish  deputies,  led  by  Ziemialkowski,  agreed  to  go  to 
Vienna  and  vote  for  the  Ausgleich. 

When  the  Reichsrath  met,  the  government  had  a  large 
majority  ;  and  in  the  House,  in  which  all  the  races  except  the 

Czechs  were  represented,  the  Aus^eich  was  ratified 
^Jj*?**  almost  unanimously.  This  having  been  done,  it  was 
^iS6r,      possible  to  proceed  to  special  legislation  for  the 

territories,  which  were  henceforward  officially  known 
as  "  the  kingdoms  and  lands  represented  (n  the  Reidisrath." 
A  series  of  fundamental  laws  were  carried,  which  formally 
established  parliamentary  government,  with  responsibility  of 
ministers,  and  complete  control  over  the  budget,  and  there  were 
included  a  number  of  clauses  guaranteeing  personal  rights  and 
liberties  in  the  way  common  to  all  modem  constitutions.  The 
influence  of  the  Poles  was  still  sufficient  to  secure  considerable 
concessions  to  the  wishes  of  the  Federalists,  since  if  they  did  not 
get  what  they  wished  they  would  leave  the  House,  and  the 
Slovenes,  Dalmatians  and  Tlrolese  would  certainly  follow  them. 
Hence  the  German  Liberals  were  prevented  from  introducing 
direct  elections  to  the  Reichsrath,  and  the  functions  of  the 
Reichsrath  were  slightly  less  extensive  than  they  had  hitherto 
been.  Moreover,  the  Delegation  was  to  be  chosen  not  by  the 
House  as  a  whole,  but  by  the  representatives  of  the  separate 
territories.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  comparative  weakness 
of  Austria  as  compared  with  Hungary,  where  the  Delegation  is 
elected  by  each  House  as  a  whole;  the  Bohemian  representatives, 
e.g.,  meet  and  choose  xo  delegates,  the  GaUdans  7,  those  from 
Trieste  x;  the  Delegation,  is,  therefore,  not  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  includes  representa- 
tives of  all  the  groups  which  may  be  opposing  the  government 
there,  and  they  can  carry  on  their  opposition  even  in  the  Delega- 
don.  So  it  came  about  m  X869,  that  on  the  first  occasion  when 
there  was  a  joint  sitting  of  the  Ddegatidkto  to  settle  a  point  in  the 


budgtfl,  which  Hungary  had  accepted  and  Austria  rejected,  the 
Poles  and  Tirolese  voted  in  favour  of  the  Hungarian  propoeaL 

As  soon  as  these  laws  had  been  carried  (Deoemb^  x867)p 
Beust  retired  from  the  post  of  minister-president;  and  in 
accordance  with  constitutional  practice  a  parliament- 
ary ministry  was  appointed  entirely  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Liberal  majority;  a  ministry  generally  known  MiaSf 
as  the  "  Bttrger  Ministerium  "  in  which  Giskra  and  ****"■• 
Herbst — ^the  leaders  of  the  German  party  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia — ^were  the  most  important  members.  Austria  now 
began  its  new  life  as  a  modem  constitutional  state.  From  this 
time  the  maintexuince  of  the  revised  constitution  of  X867  has 
been  the  watchword  of  what  is  called  the  Constitutional  party. 
The  first  use  which  the  new  government  made  of  their  power 
was  to  settle  the  finances,  and  in  this  their  best  work  was  done. 
Among  them  were  nearly  all  the  representatives  of  trade  and 
industry,  of  commercial  enterprise  and  financial  speculation; 
they  were  the  men  who  hoped  to  make  Austria  a  great  industrial 
state,  and  at  this  time  they  were  much  occupied  with  railway 
enterprise.  Convinced  free-traders,  they  hoped  by  private 
energy  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  parliamentary 
government — which  meant  for  them  the  rule  of  the  educated 
and  well-to-do  middle  class — ^being  one  of  the  means  to  this  end. 
They  accepted  the  great  burden  of  debt  which  the  action  of 
Hungary  imposed  upon  the  country,  and  rejected  the  proposals 
for  repudiation,  but  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  foreign 
bondholders  they  imposed  a  tax  of  x6  %  on  all  interest  on  the 
debt..  They  carried  out  an  extension  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  by  which  a  further  advance  was  made  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade. 

Of  equal  importance  was  their  work  in  freeing  Austria  from 
the  control  of  the  Church,  which  checked  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  people.  The  concordat  of  1855  had  given  the  j^ 
Church  complete  freedom  in  the  management  of  all  uttrah 
ecclesiastical  affairs;  there  was  full  liberty  of  inter-  ma4tf 
course  with  Rome,  the  state  gave  up  all  control  over  •m""'*^ 
the  appointment  of  the  clergy,  and  in-matters  of  church  disdpline 
the  dvil  courts  had  no  voice — the  dergy  being  absolutdy  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  bishops,  who  could  impose  temporal  as  well 
as  spiri  tual  penalties.  The  state  had  even  resigned  to  the  Church 
all  authority  over  some  departments  -of  dvil  life,  and  restored 
the  authority  of  the  canon  law.  This  was  the  case  as  regards 
marriage;  all  disputes  were  to  be  tried  before  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  marriage  registers  were  kept  by  the  priests. 
All  the  schools  were  under  the  control  of  the  Church;  the  bishops 
could  forbid  the  use  of  books  prejudidal  to  religion;  in  ele- 
mentary  schools  all  teachers  were  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Church,  and  in  higher  schools  only  Roman  Catholics  could 
be  appointed.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  whole  education 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth,  in  all  schools,  private  as  well  as 
public,  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  authority  of  the  Church  extended  even 
to  the  universities.  Some  change  in  this  system  was  essential  | 
the  Liberal  party  demanded  that  the  government  should  simply 
state  that  the  concordat  had  ceased  to  exist.  To  this,  however, 
the  emperor  would  not  assent,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  over- 
throwing an  act  which  took  the  form  of  a  treaty.  The  govern- 
meht  wished  to  come  to  some  agreement  by  friendly  discussion 
with  Rome,  but  Pius  IX.  was  not  willing  to  abate  anything  of 
his  full  claims.  The  ministry,  therefore,  proceeded  by  internal 
legislation,  and  in  x86S  introduced  three  laws :  (i)  a  marriage  law 
transferred  the  decisions  on  all  questions  of  marriage  from  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  dvil  courts,  abolished  the  authority  of  the 
canon  law,  and  introduced  dvil  marriage  in  those  cases  where 
the  clergy  refused  to  perform  the  ceremony;  (2)  the  control  of 
secular  education  was  taken  from  the  Church,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  transferred  to  local  authorities  which  were  to 
be  created  by  the  diets;  (3)  complete  dvil  equah'ty  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  was  established.  These  laws  were 
carried  through  both  Houses  in  May  amid  almost  unparalleled 
exdtemcnt,  and  at  once  received  the  imperial  sanction,  notwith- 
standing the  protest  of  all  the  bishops,  led  by  Joseph  Othmar 
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voa  Sandier  (1797-1875),  ctrdinal  ardibbhop  of  Vieniut,  who 
had  earned  his  red  hat  by  the  sha|e  he  had  taken  in  arranging  the 
coocordat  of  1855,  and  now  attempted  to  use  his  great  personal 
influence  wdth  the  emperor  (his  former  pupil)  to  defeat  the  bilL 
The  ministry  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  German 
popalatiop  in  the  towns.  They  were  also  supported  by  the 
ff^fKing  profession,  which  desired  emancipation  from  ecclesi* 
astical  cmtrol,  and  hoped  that  German  schools  and  German 
railways  were  to  complete  the  work  which  Joseph  IL  had  begun. 
But  the  hostility  of  the  Church  was  dangerous.  The  pope,  in  an 
aUocntion  of  aanA  June  1868,  declared  that  these  "  damnable 
and  abominable  laws  "  which  were  "  contrary  to  the  concordat, 
to  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  to  the  principles  of  Christianity," 
were  "absolutely  and  for  ever  null  and  void."  The  natural 
result  was  that  when  they  were  carried  into  effect  the  bishops 
in  many  cases  refused  to  obey.  They  claimed  that  the  laws  were 
inconsistent  with  the  concordat,  that  the  concordat  still  was 
in  focce,  and  that  the  laws  were  consequently  invslid«  The 
argument  was  forcible,  but  the  courts  decided  against  them. 
Rudi^er,  l»shop  of  Una,  WM  summoned  to  a  criminal  court  for 
disturbing  the  public  peace;  he  refused  to  appear,  for  by  the 
concordat  bishops  were  not  subject  to  temporal  jurisdiction; 
and  when  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  the  emperor  at 
once  ielegn^hed  his  full  pardon.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
dergy  had  much  influence;  they  were  supported  by  the  peasants, 
and  the  diets  of  Tirol  and  Vorarlberg,  where  there  was  a  clerical 
majority,  refused  to  carry  out  the  sdiool  law. 

On  the  proclamation  of  papal  infallibility  in  1870.  the  eovemmettt 
took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  the  coiic<Mrdat  had  lapsed, 
OQ  the  grottod  that  there  was  a  fundamental  change  in  the  character 
of  the  papacy.  Nearly  all  the  Austrian  prelates  nad  been  opposed 
to  the  new  doctrine:  many  of  them  remained  to  the  end  «  the 
coundl  and  voted  against  it.  and  they  only  declared  their  submission 
with  great  rductance.  The  Old  Catholic  movement,  however,  never 
flude  much  paugiess  in  Austria.  Laws  r^ulating  the  position  of 
the  Church  weie  carried  in  1874.  (For  the  concordat  see  Laveleye, 
£c  PnuM  a  rAutriche,  Paris,  1870.) 

Daring  1868  the  coo^titution  then  was  open  to  attack,  on  two 
sides,  for  the  nationalist  movement  was  gaining  ground  in 
f^Utu^  Bohemia  and  Galida.  In  Galida  the  extreme  party, 
iam  im  Om-  headed  by  Smolka,  had  always  desired  to  imitate  the 
Csechs  and  not  attend  at  Vienna;  they  were  outvoted, 
but  all  parties  sgreed  on  a  declaration  in  which  the 
final  demands  of  the  Poles  were  drawn  up;*  they  asked  that 
the  powers  of  the  Galician  diet  should  be  much  increased,  and 
that  the  members  from  Galida  should  cease  to  attend  the 
Retchsrath  on  the  discussion  of  those  matters  with  which  the 
Galidan  diet  should  be  qualified  to  deal  If  these  demands 
were  not  granted  they  woQld  leave  the  Reichsrath.  In  Bohemia 
the  Csechs  were  very  active;  while  the  Poles  were  parading  their 
hostility  to  Russia  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  emperor 
to  avoid  visiting  Galicia,  some  of  the  Czech  leaders  attended  a 
Slav  demonstration  at  Moscow,  and  in  x868  they  drew  up  and 
presented  to  the  diet  at  Prague  a  "  declaration  "  which  has  since 
been  regarded  as  the  official  statement  of  thdr  claims.  They 
asked  for  the  full  restoration  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom;  they 
contended  that  no  foreign  assembly  was  qualified  to  impose 
taxes  in  Bohemia;  that  the  diet  was  not  qualified  to  elect 
representatives  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  that  a  separate  settlement 
must  be  made  with  Bohemia  similar  to  that  with  Hungary. 
This  declaration  was  signed  by  eighty-one  members,  including 
many  of  the  feudal  nobles  and  bishops.*  The  German  majority 
declared  that  they  had  forfdted  their  seats,  and  ordered  new 
elections.  The  agitation  spread  over  the  country,  serious  riots 
took  place,  and  with  a  view  to  keeping  order  the  government 
decreed  exceptional  laws.  Similar  events  happened  in  Moravia, 
and  in  Dalmatia  the  revolt  broke  out  among  the  BocchesL 

Before  the  combination  of  Clericals  and  Federalists  the 
ministry  broke  down;  they  were  divided  among  themselves; 
ConnU  Taaffe  and  Alfred  Potocki,  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
wished  to  conciliate  the  Slav  races— a  policy  recommended 


*  The  documents  are  printed  in  Baron  de  Worms,  op.  cit. 

*  It  is  printed  in  the  Btiropdiuher  Cesckichttkalender  (1868). 


by  Beust,  probably  with  the  sympathy  of  the  emperor;  the 
others  determined  to  cripple  the  <q>po8ition  by  taking  away 
the  elections  for  the  Reichsrath  from  the  diets,  p^g^^ 
Taaffe  and  his  friends  resigned  in  January  1870,  but  m^mutr 
the  majority  did  not  long  survive.  In  March,  after  *"**^»"^ 
long  dt]&yt  the  new  Galician  demands  were  definitely  ^''^ 
rejected;  the  whole  of  the  Polish  dub,  followed  by  the  Tirolese 
and  Slovenes,  left  the  House,  which  consequently  consisted  of 
xio  members — the  Germans  and  German  representatives  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  govern  with 
such  a  parliament.  Not  four  years  had  gone  by,  and  the  new 
constitution  seemed  to  have  fidled  like  the  old  one.  The  on^ 
thing  to  do  was  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  Slavs.  The 
ministiy  resigned,  and  Potocki  and  Taaffe  formed  a  government 
with  this  object  Potocki,  qow  minister-president,  tiben  entered 
on  negotiations,  hoping  to  persuade  the  Czechs  to  accept  the 
constitution.  Rieger  and  Thun  were  summoned  to- Vienna; 
he  himself  went  to  Prague,  but  after  two  days  he  had  to  give 
up  the  attempt  in  de^iair.  Feudals  and  Czechs  all  supported 
the  declaration  of  x868,  and  would  accept  no  compromise,  and 
he  returned  to  Vienna  after  what  was  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ment c^  his  lifie.  Government,  however,  had  to  be  carried  on; 
the  war  betweoi  Germany  and  France  broke  out  in  July,  and 
Austria  mi^t  be  drawn  into  it;  the  emperor  could  not  at  such 
a  crisis  alienate  dther  the  Germans  or  the  Slavs.  The  Reichsrath 
and  all  the  diets  were  dissolved.  This  time  in  Bohemia  the 
Czechs,  supported  by  the  Feudals  and  the  Clericals,  gained  a 
large  majority;  they  took  their  seats  in  the  diet  only  to  declare 
that  they  did  not  regard  it  as  the  legal  representative  of  the 
Bohemian  kingdom,  but  merfely  an  informal  assembly,  and 
refused  to  elect  delegates  for  the  Rdchsrath.  The  Germans 
in  their  turn  now  left  the  diet,  and  the  Czechs  voted  an  address 
to  the  crown,  drawn  up  by  Count  Thun,  demanding  the  restore- 
tion  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom.  When  the  Reichsrath  met 
there  were  present  only  130  out  of  aoj  members,  for  the  whole 
Bohemian  contingent  was  absent;  the  government  then,  under 
a  law  of  x868,  ordered  that  as  the  Bdiemian  diet  had  sent  no 
ddegates,  they  were  to  be  chosen  directly  from  the  people. 
Twenty-four  Constitutionalists  and  thirty  Dtclaranten  were 
chosen;  the  latter,  of  course,  did  not  go  to  Vienna,  but  the 
additional  twenty-four  made  a  working  majority  by  which  the 
government  was  carried  on  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

But  Potocki's  influence  was  gone,  and  as  soon  as  the  European 
crisis  wiis  over,  in  February  187 r,  the  emperor  appointed  a 
ministry  chosen  not  from  the  Liberals  but  from  the  7^ 
Federalists  and  Clericals,  led  by  Count  Hohenwart  mMatiy 
and  A.  E.  F.  SchiflOe,  a  professor  at  the  university  of  •'MMm- 
Vienna,  chiefly  known  for  his  writings  on  political  ^"^ 
economy.  They  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  granting 
to  the  Federalists  all  their  demands.  So  long  as  parliament  was 
sitting  they  were  kept  in  check;  as  soon  as  it  had  voted  suppKes 
and  the  Delegations  had  separated,  they  ordered  new  elections 
in  all  those  diets  where  there  was  a  Liberal  majority.  By  the 
help  of  the  Clericals  they  won  enough  seats  to  put  the  Liberals 
in  a  minority  in  the  Reichsrath,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  revise 
the  constitution  if  the  Czechs  consented  to  come.  They  would 
only  attend,  however,  on  thdr  own  terms,  which  were  a  com- 
plete recognition  by  the  government  of  the  cUims  made  in  the 
Declaration.  This  was  agreed  to;  and  on  the  12th  of  September 
at  the  opening  of  the  diet,  the  governor  read  a  royal  message 
recognizing  the  separate  existence  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom, 
and  promising  that  the  emperor  should  be  crowned  as  king  at 
Prague.  It  was  recdved  with  delight  throughout  Bohemia, 
and  the  Czechs  drew  a  draft  constitution  of  fundamental  rights. 
On  this  the  Germans,  now  that  they  were  in  a  minwity,  left  the 
diet,  and  began  preparations  for  resistance.  In  Upper  Austria, 
Moravia  and  Carinthiai  where  they  were  outvoted  by  the 
Clericals,  they  seceded,  and  the  whde  work  of  1867  was  on  the 
point  of  being  overthrown.  Were  the  movement  not  stopped 
the  constitution  would  be  superseded,  and  the  union  with 
Hungary  endangered.  Beust  and  Andrftssy  warned  the  emperor 
of  the  daoger,  and  the  crown  prince  of  Saxony  was  summoned 
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by  Beust  to  remonfttrate  with  him.  A  great  council  was  called 
ai.  Vienna  (October  20),  at  which  the  emperor  gave  his  decision 
that  the  Bohemian  demands  could  not  be  accepted.  The  Czechs 
must  come  to  Vienna,  and  consider  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
in  a  constitutional  manner.  Hohenwart  resigned,  but  at  the 
same  time  Beust  was  dismissed,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  chosen 
once  more  from  among  the  German  Liberals,  under  the  leadership 
of  Prince  Adolf  Auersperg,  whose  brother  Carlos  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  members  in  the  Bttrger  Ministerium.  For  the  second 
time  in  (our  years  the  policy  of  the  government  had  completely 
changed  within  a  few  months.  On  lath  Sq>tember  the  decree 
had  been  published  accepting  the  Bohemian  claims;  before  the 
end  of  the  year  cq^ies  of  it  were  seized  by  the  police,  and  men 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  circulating  it. 

Aueisperg's  ministry  held  office  for  eight  years.  They  began 
as  had  the  BCUger  Ministerium,  with  a  vigorous  Liberal  central- 
izing policy.  In  Bohemia  they  succeeded  at  first  in 
almost  crushing  the  opposition.  In  187  a  the  diet  was 
dissolved;  and  the  whole  influence  of  the  gpvemment 
was  used  to  procure  a  German  majority.  Koller,  the 
governor,  acted  with  great  vigour.  Opposition  news- 
paper were  suppressed;  cases  in  which  Czech  jouiiialists  'wen 
concerned  were  transferred  to  the  German  districts,  so  that  they 
were  tried  by  a  hostile  German  jury.  Czech  manifestoes  were 
confiscated,  and  meetings  stopped  at  the  slightest  appearance 
of  disorder;  and  the  riots  were  punished  by  quartering  soldiers 
upon  the  inhabitants.  The  decision  between  the  two  races 
turned  on  the  vote  of  the  feudal  proprietors,  and  in  order  to  win 
this  a  sodety  was  formed  among  the  German  capitalists  of 
Vienna  (to  which  the  name  of  Ckabnu  was  populariy  given) 
to  acquire  by  real  or  fictitious  purchase  portions  of  those  estates 
to  whidi  a  vote  was  attached.  These  measures  were  successful; 
a  large  German  majority  was  secured;  Jews  from  Vienna  sat 
in  the  place  of  the  Thuns  and  the  Schwatzenbergs;  and  as  for 
many  years  the  Czechs  refused  to  sit  in  the  diet,  the  government 
could  be  carried  on  without  difficulty.  A  stiU  greater  blow  to 
the  Federalists  was  the  passhig  of  a  new  electonl  law  in  1873. 
The  measure  transferred  the  right  of  electing  members  of  the 
Reichsrath  from  the  diets  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  the 
result  being  to  deprive  the  Federalists  of  their  chief  weapon; 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  take  a  formal  vote  of  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives  in  any  territory  refusing  to  appoint  deputies,  and 
if  a  Czech  or  Slovene  member  did  not  take  his  seat  the  only 
result  was  that  a  single  constituency  was  unrepresented,  and 
the  (^position  weakened.  The  measure  was  strongly 'opposed. 
A  petition  with  350,000  names  was  presented  from  Bohemia; 
and  the  Poles  withdrew  from  the  Reichsrath  when  the  law  was 
introduced.  But  enough  members  remained  to  give  the  legal 
quorum,  and  it  was  carried  by  1 20  to  2  votes.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  members  was  increased  to  353,  but  the  proportion 
of  representatives  from  the  different  territories  was  maintained 
and  the  system  of  election  was  not  altered.  The  proportion  of 
members  assigned  to  the  towns  was  increased,  the  special 
representatives  of  the  diambcrs  of  commerce  and  of  the  landed 
proprietors  were  retained,  and  the  suffrage  was  not  extended. 
The  artificial  system  which  gave  to  the  Germans  a  parliamentary 
majority  continued. 

At  this  time  the  Czechs  were  mudi  weakened  by  quarrels 
among  themselves.  A  new  party  had  arisen,  calling  themselves 
Radicals,  but  generally  known  as  the  Young  Czechs. 
They  disliked  Uie  alliance  with  the  aristocracy  and  the 
clergy;  they  wished  for  umvezsal  suffrage,  and  recalled 
the  Hussite  traditions.  They  desired  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
diet,  and  to  join  with  the  Germans  in  political  reform.  They 
violently  attacked  Rieger,  the  leader  of  the  Old  Czechs,  who 
maintained  the  alliance  with  the  Feudalists  and  the  policy  of 
passive  opposition.  Twenty-seven  members  of  the  diet  led  by 
Gregr  and  Stadkowsky,  being  outvoted  in  the  Czech  Qub, 
resigned  their  seats.  They  were  completely  defeated  in  the 
elections  whldi  followed,  but  for  the  next  four  years  the  two 
parties  among  the  Czechs  were  as  much  occupied  In  opposing  one 
another  as  in  opposing  the  Germans.    These  events  might  haioe 


secured  the  predominance  of  the  Liberals  for  many  years.  Tlie 
election  after  the  reform  bill  gave  them  an  increased  majority 
in  the  Reichsrath.  Forty-two  Czechs  who  had  won  seats  did 
not  attend;  forty-three  Poles  stood  aloof  from  all  party  com- 
bination, giving  their  votes  on  each  occasion  as  the  interest 
of  their  country  seemed  to  require;  the  real  oj^xKition  was 
limited  to  forty  Clericads  and  representatives  of  the  other 
Slav  races,  who  were  collected  on  the  Right  under  the  leadership 
of  Hohenwart.  Against  them  were  227  Constitutionalists,  and 
it  seemed  to  matter  little  that  they  were  divided  into  three 
groups;  there  were  X05  in  the  Liberal  Chib  under  the  Iradrrship 
of  Herbst,  57  Constitutionalists,  elected  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
and  a  third  body  of  Radicals,  some  of  whom  were  more 
democratic  than  the  old  Constitutional  party,  while  others  laid 
more  stress  on  nationality.  They  used  their  majority  to  carry  a 
number  of  important  laws  regarding  ecdei^tical  affairs.  Yet 
within  four  years  the  government  was  obliged  to  turn  for  support 
to  the  Federalists  and  Clericals,  and  the  rule  of  the  German 
Liberals  was  overthrown.  Their  influence  was  in-  ^^__  ,_, 
directly  affected  by  the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1873.  ^^^^  ^ 
For  some  years  there  had  been  active  speculations  on  ivj. 
the  Stock  Exchange;  a  great  number  of  compam'cs, 
chiefly  banks  and  building  societies,  had  been  founded  on  a  very 
insecure  basis.  The  inevitable  crisis  began  in  18724  it  was 
postponed  for  a  short  time,  and  there  was  some  hope  that  the 
Exhibition,  fixed  for  1873,  would  bring  fresh  prosperity;  the 
hope  was  not,  however,  fulfilled,  and  the  final  crash,  which 
occurred  in  .May,  brought  with  it  the  collapse  of  hundreds <of 
tmdertakings.  The  loss  fell  almost  entirely  on  those  who  had 
attempted  to  increase  their  wealth  by  speculative  investment. 
Sound  industrial  concerns  were  little  touched  by  it,  but  q>ecu]a« 
tion  had  become  so  general  that  every  class  of  sodety  was  affected, 
and  in  the  investigation  which  followed  it  became  apparent  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  governing  Liberal 
party,  induding  at  least  two  members  of  the  government,  were 
among  those  who  had  profited  by  the  unsound  finance.  It 
appeared  also  that  many  of  the  leading  newq>apers  of  Vienna, 
by  which  the  Liberal  party  was  supported,  had  received  money 
from  finanders.  For  the  next  two  years  political  interest  was 
transferred  from  parliament  to  the  law  courts,  in  whidi  finanrial 
scandals  were  exposed,  and  the  reputations  of  some  of  the  leading 
politicians  were  destroyed.^ 

This  was  to  bring  about  a  reaction  against  the  economic 
doctrines  which  had  held  the  field  for  nearly  twenty  years;  but 
the  full  effect  of  the  change  was  not  seen  for  some 
time.  What  ruined  the  government  was  the  want  of  gj^tnl 
unity  in  the  party,  and  their  neglect  to  support  a  mimkitr* 
ministry  which  had  been  taken  from  their  own  ranks. 
In  a  country  like  Austria,  in  which  a  mistaken  foreign  policy  or 
a  serious  quarrel  with  Hungary  might  bring  about  the  dkruption 
of  the  monarchy,  parliamentary  government  vas  impossible 
unless  the  party  which  the  government  hdped  in  internal 
matters  were  prepared  to  support  it  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  the 
commercial  policy  bound  up  with  the  settlement  with  Hungary. 
This  the  constitutional  parties  did  not  do.  During  discussions 
on  the  economic  arrangement  with  Hungary  in  1877  a  large 
number  voted  against  the  duties  on  coffee  and  petroleum,  which 
were  an  essential  part  of  the  agreement;  they  demanded, 
moreover,  that  the  treaty  of  Berlin  should  be  laid  before  the 
House,  and  1x2  members, led  by  Herbst,  gave  a  vote  hostile  to 
some  of  its  provisions,  and  in  the  Delegation  refused  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  occupation  of  Bosnia.  They  doubtless  were 
acting  in  accordance  with  their  prindples,  but  the  situation  was 
such  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  their  wishes; 
the  only  result  was  that  the  Austrian  ministers  and  Andrisay 
had  to  turn  for  help  to  the  Poles,  who  began  to  acquire  tte 
position  of  a  government  party,  which  they  have' kept  since  then. 
At  the  beginning  of  1879  Auersperg's  resignation,  which  had  long 
httn  offered,  was  accepted.    The  constitutionalists  remained 

*  See  Wirth.  Ceschichte  der  Hamdelskrisen  (Frankfort,  i88s)^  and 
an  interesting  article  by  Schftffle  in  the  ZtUtckrift  /.  SlMUwisum^ 
schaft  (Stuttgart,  1874). 
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in  power;  bat  in  the  reconstructed  cabinet,  though  Stremayr 
was  president.  Count  Taaffe,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  was  the 
most  important  member. 

Fadiament  was  dissolved  in  the  summer,  and  Taaffe,  by 
private  negotiatiotts,  first  of  all  persuaded  the  Bohemian  f eudii. 
pnprietocs  to  give  the  Feudalists,  who  had  long  been  excluded, 
a  certain  number  of  seats;  secondly,  he  succeeded  where  Potocki 
had  faukd,  and  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Csechs;  they 
had  already,  in  1878,  taken  their  seats  in  the  diet  at  Prague,  and 
BOW  gave  op  the  pdicy  of  "  passive  resistance,"  and  consented 
to  take  their  scats  also  in  the  parliament  at  Vienna. 

On  entering  the  House  they  took  the  oath  vrithout  reservation, 
but  in  the  speech-  from  the  throne  the  emperor  himself  stated 
that  they  had  entered  without  prejudice  to  their 
convictions,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  Rieger 
lead  a  formal  reservation  of  right.  The  Liberals  had 
also  lost  many  seats,  so  that  the  House  now  had  a  completely 
diflcrent  aspect;  the  constitutionalists  were  reduced  to  91 
libenls  and  54  Radicals;  but  the  Right,  under  Hohenwart, 
had  increased  to  57,  and  there  were  57  Poles  and  54  Czechs. 
A  combination  of  these  three  parties  might  govern  agunst  the 
constitutionalists.  Taaffe,  who  now  became  first  minister,  tried 
first  <tf  an  to  govern  by  the  help  of  the  moderates  of  all  parties, 
and  he  inchided  representatives  of  nearly  every  party  in  his 
cabinet.  But  the  Liberals  again  voted  against  the  government 
on  an  important  military  bill,  an  o£Fence  almost  as  tmpardonable 
in  Aostxia  as  in  Germany,  and  a  great  meeting  of  the  party 
decided  that  they  would  not  support  the  government  Taaffe, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  turn  for  support  to  the  Right.  The 
German  members  of  the  government  resigned,  their  place  was 
taken  by  Clericals,  Poles  and  Czechs,  Smolka  was  elected 
president  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  the  German 
Liberals  found  themselves  in  a  minority  opposed  by^the  "  iron 
ring  "  of  these  three  parties,  and  helpless  in  the  parliament  of 
their  own  czeati<m.  For  fourteen  years  Taaffe  succeeded  in 
ii%a;n»ai«ing  the  positjon  hc  had  thus  secured.  He  was  not 
himsdf  a  party  man;  he  had  sat  in  a  Liberal  government;  he 
had  never  assented  to  the  principles  of  the  Federalists,  nor  was 
he  an  adherent  of  the  Clerical  party.  He  continued  to  rule 
aoowding  to  the  constitution;  his  watchword  was  "  unpolitical 
pofitics,"  and  he  brought  in  little  contentious  legislation.  The 
great  source  of  his  strength  was  that  he  stood  between  the  Right 
and  a  Liberal  government.  There  was  a  large  minority  of 
constitutionalists;  they  might  easily  become  a  majority,  and 
the  Ri|^t  were  therefore  obliged  to  support  Taaffe  in  order  to 
avert  this.  They  continued  to  support  him,  even  if  they  did 
not  get  from  him  all  that  they  a>uld  have  wished,  and  the 
Czechs  acquiesttd  in  a  foreign  policy  with  which  they  had  little 
sympathy.  Something,  however,  had  to  be  done  for  them,  and 
from  time  to  time  concessions  had  to  be  made  to  the  Clericals 
and  the  Federalists. 

Tbc  real  desire  of  the  Clericals  was  an  alteration  of  the  school 
law,  by  which  the  control  of  the  schools  should  be  restored  to 
the  Church  and  the  period  of  compulsory  education 
reduced.  In  this,  however,  the  government  did  not 
meet  them,  and  in  1882  the  Clericak,  under  Prince 
Alfred  V.  Liechtenstein,  separated  from  Hohenwart's  party  and 
founded  their  own  club,  so  that  they  could  act  more  freely.  Both 
the  new  Clerical  Club  and  the  remainder  of  the  Conservatives 
were  much  affected  by  the  reaction  against  the  doctrines  of 
economic  Liberalism.  They  began  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
Christian  Sodalism  expounded  by  Rudolf  Mayer  and  Baron  yon 
Vogelfang,  and  the  economic  revolt  against  the  influence  of 
capital  was  with  them  joined  to  a  half-religious  attack  upon  the 
Jews.  They  represented  that  Austria  was  being  governed  by  a 
dose  ring  of  political  financiers,  many  of  whom  were  Jews  or  in 
the  pay  of  the  Jews,  who  used  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
voder  which  there  was  no  representation  of  the  working  classes, 
to  exploit  the  labour  of  the  poor  at  the  same  time  that  they 
reined  the  people  by  alienating  them  from  Christianity  in  "  god- 
less schoob."  It  was  during  these  years  that  the  foundation  for 
the  democratic  clericalism  of  the  future  was  laid.    The  chief  I 
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political  leader  in  this  new  tendency  was  Prince  Aloys  v.  Liechten- 
stein, who  complained  of  the  political  influence  exercised  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  demanded  the  organization  of 
working  men  in  gilds.  It  was  by  their  influence  that  a  law  was 
introduced  limiting  the  rate  of  interest,  and  they  co-operated 
with  the  government  in  legislation  for  improving  the  material 
condition  of  the  people,  which  had  been  neglected  during  the 
period  of  Liberal  government,  and  which  was  partly  similar  to 
the  laws  introduced  at  the  same  time  in  Germany. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  workmen  in  the 
factories  of  Moravia  and  the  oil-mines  of  Galicia  was  peculiariy 
unfortunate;  the  hours  of  work  were  very  long,  the 
conditions  were  very  injurious  to  health,  and  there 
were  no  precautions  against  accidents.  The  report  of 
a  parliamentary' inquiry,  called  for  by  the  Christian 
Socialists,  showed  the  necessity  for  interference.  In  1883  a  law 
was  carried,  introducing  factory  inspection,  extending  to  mines 
and  all  industrial  undertakings.  The  measure  seems  to  have 
been  successful,  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the 
inspectors  have  done  their  work  with  skill  and  courage.  In 
X884  and  1885  important  laws  were  passed  regulating  the  work 
in  mines  and  factories,  and  introducing  a  maximum  working  day 
of  eleven  hours  in  factories,  and  ten  hours  in  mines.  Sunday 
labour  was  forbidden,  and  the  hours  during  whidi  women  and 
children  could  be  employed  were  limited.  Great  power  was 
given  to  the  administrative  authorities  to  relax  the  application 
of  these  laws  in  special  cases  and  special  trades.  This  power 
was  at  first  freely  used,  but  it  was  closely  restricted  by  a  further 
law  of  1893.  In  1887-1888  laws,  modeUed  on  the  new  German 
laws,  introduced  compulsory  insurance  against  accidents  and 
sickness.  These  measures,  though  severely  criticized  by  the 
Opposition,  were  introduced  to  remedy  obvious,  and  in  some 
cases  terrible  social  evils.  Other  laws  to  restore  gilds  among 
working  men  had  a  more  direct  political  object.  Another  form 
of  state  sodalism  was  the  acquisition  of  railways  by  the  state. 
Originally  railways  had  been  built  by  private  enterprise,  sup- 
ported in  some  cases  by  a  state  guarantee;  a  law  of  1877  per- 
mitted the  acquisition  of  private  lines;  when  Taaffe  retired  the 
state  possessed  nearly  5000  m.  of  railway,  not  induding  those 
which  belonged  to  Austria  and  Hungary  conjointly.  In  1899 
a  minister  of  railways  was  appointed.  In  this  poUcy  military 
considerations  as  well  as  economic  were  of  influence.  In  every 
dspartment  we  find  the  same  reaction  against  the  doctrines  of 
laissa-faire.  In  1889  for  the  first  time  the  Austrian  budget 
showed  a  surplus,  partly  the  result  of  the  new  import  duties, 
partly  due  to  a  reform  of  taxation. 

For  a  fuller  description  of  these  social  reforms,  see  the  Jahrhuck 
fdr  Cesetsgebung  (Lei{»ig.  1886.  1888  and  1894):  also  the  annual 
•ummaiy  of  new  laws  in  the  Zeitukriftfur  Staaiswissenschaft  (Stutt- 
gart). F'or  the  Christian  Socialists,  see  Nitti,  Catholic  Socialism 
(London,  1895). 

Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  for  the  government  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Czechs  and  the  other  Slavs,  on  whose  support 
they  depended  for  their  majority.  The  influence  of 
the  government  became  more  favourable  to  them  in 
the  matter  of  language,  and  this  caused  the  struggle 
of  nationalities  to  assume  the  first  place  in  Austrian 
public  life — a  place  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  The 
question  of  language  becomes  a  political  one,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  use  of  different  languages  In  the  public  offices  and  law  courts, 
and  in  the  schools.  There  never  was  any  general  law  laying 
down  clear  and  universal  rules,  but  since  the  time  of  Joseph  II. 
German  had  been  the  ordinary  language  of  the  government. 
All  laws  were  published  in  German;  German  was  the  sole 
language  used  in  the  central  public  offices  in  Vienna,  and  the 
language  of  the  court  and  of  the  army;  moreover,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  monarchy  it  had  become  the  language  of  what 
is  called  the  internal  service  in  the  public  offices  and  law  courts; 
all  books  and  correspondence  were  kept  in  German,  not  only  in 
the  German  districts,  but  also  in  countries  such  as  Bohemia  and 
Galida.  The  bureaucracy  and  the  law  courts  had  therefore  be- 
come a  network  of  German-speaking  officialism  extending  over 
the  whole  eountry;  no  one  had  any  share  in  the  government 
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unless  be  could  spesk  and  write  Gennan.  Tlie  only  excep- 
tion was  in  the  Italian  districts;  not  only  in  Italy  itttlf  (in 
Lombardy,  and  afterwards  in  Venetia),  but  in  South  Tirol, 
Trieste,  Istria  and  Dalhiatia,  Italian  has  always  been  used, 
even  for  the  internal  service  of  the  government  offices,  and 
though  the  actual  words  of  command  are  now  given  in  German 
and  the  officers  are  obliged  to  know  Serbo-Croatian  it  remains  to 
this  day  the  language  of  the  Austrian  navy.  Any  interference 
with  the  use  of  German  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  cause  of 
those  who  hoped  to  Germanize  the  whole  empire.  Since  1867  the 
old  rules  have  been  maintained  absolutely  as  regards  the  army, 
and  Gennan  has  also,  as  required  "by  the  military  authorities, 
become  the  language  of  the  railway  administration.  It  remains 
the  language  of  the  central  offices  in  Vienna,  and  is  the  usual, 
though  not  the  only,  language  used  in  the  Rdchsrath.  In 
1869  a  great  innovation  was  made,  when  Polish  was  introduced 
throughout  the  whole  of  Galida  as  the  normal  language  of 
government;  and  since  that  time  the  use  of  German  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  in  that  territory.  Similar  innovations  have 
also  begun,  as  we  shall  see,  in  other  parts. 

Different  from  this  is  what  is  called  the  external  service.  Even 
in  the  old  days  it  was  customary  to  use  the  language  of  the 
district  in  commtmication  between  the  government  offices  and 
private  individuals,  and  evidence  could  be  given  in  the  law 
courts  in  the  bnguage  generally  spoken.  This  was  not  the  result 
of  any  Uw,  but  depended  on  administrative  regulations  of  the 
government  service;  it  was  practically  necessary  in  renx>te 
districts,  such  as  Galida  and  Bukovina,  where  few  of  the  popu- 
ktlon  understood  German.  In  some  places  a  Slav-spttking 
individual  would  himself  have  to  provide  the  interpreter,  and 
approach  the  government  in  German.  Local  authorities,  e.g. 
town  councils  and  the  diets,  were  free  to  use  what  hinguage 
they  wished,  and  in  this  matter  the  Austrian  government  has 
shown  great  liberality.  The  constitution  of  1867  laid  down  a 
principte  of  much  importance,  by  which  previous  custom  became 
established  as  a  right.  Article  19  runs:  "All  races  of  the 
empire  have  equal  rights,  and  every  race  has  an  inviohtble  right 
to  the  preservation  and  use  of  its  own  nationality  and  language. 
The  equality  of  all  customary  {landesUblich)  languages  in  school, 
office  and  public  life,  is  recognised  by  the  state.  In  those 
territories  in  which  several  races  dwell,  the  public  and  educational 
institutions  are  to  be  so  arranged  that,  without  applying  com- 
pulsion to  learn  a  second  Landesspracke,  each  of  the  races  re- 
ceives the  necessary  means  of  education  in  its  own  language." 
The  application  of  this  law  gives  great  power  to  the  government, 
for  everything  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  UxttdesUblkh,  and 
it  rests  with  them  to  determine  when  a  language  is  customary. 
The  Germans  demand  the  recognition  of  German  as  a  customary 
bnguage  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  so  that  a  German  may 
claim  to  have  his  business  attended  to  in  his  own  language,  even 
in  Dalmatia  and  Galida.  In  Bohemia  the  Czechs  claim  that  their 
language  shall  be  recognized  as  customary,  even  in  those  districts 
such  as  Rdchenberg,  which  are  almost  completely  German; 
the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  Czech  language 
shall  only  be  recognized  in  those  towns  and  districts  where 
there  is  a  considerable  Czedi  populatioiL  What  Taaffe's 
Administration  did  was  to  interpret  this  law  in  a  sense  more 
favourable  to  the  Shtvs  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Peculiar  importance  is  attached  to  the  question  of  education. 
The  law  of  1867  required  that  the  education  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  Slav  dutricts  should  be  given  in  Czech  or  Slovenian, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  Slavs,  however,  required  that,  even 
when  a  small  minority  of  Slav  race  settled  in  any  town,  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  German  schools,  but 
should  have  their  own  school  provided  for  them;  and  this 
demand  was  granted  by  Prazak,  minister  of  education  under 
Count  Taaffe.  The  Germans  had  always  hoped  that  the  people 
as  they  became  educated  would  cease  to  use  their  own  particular 
language.  Owing  to  economic  causes  the  Slavs,  who  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  Germans,  tend  to  move  westwards,  and 
krge  numbers  settle  in  the  towns  and  manufacturing  districts. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  then  cease  to  use 


their  own  bnguage  and  become  Geimanised;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  movement  of  popubtion  is  q>reading  thdr  bnguage 
and  they  cbim  that  special  schools  should  be  provided  for  them» 
and  that  men  of  their  own  nationality  should  be  appointed  to 
government  offices  to  deal  with  their  business.  Tliis  has  hap- 
pened not  only  in  many  pbces  in  Bohemb,  but  in  Styrb,  and 
even  in  Vienna,  where  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
Czech  popubtion  and  a  Czech  school  has  been  founded.  The 
introduction  of  Sbvonic  into  the  middle  and  higher  schoob  has 
affected  the  Germans  in  their  most  sensitive  point.  Tb^  have 
always  insisted  that  German  b  the  KuUmrspraeke.  On  one 
occasion  Count  A.  Auerspeig  (Anastasms  GrUn)  entered  the 
diet  of  Camiob  carrying  the  whole  of  the  Sbvenbn  literature 
under  hb  arm,  as  evidence  that  the  Slovenian  bnguage  could  not 
well  be  substituted  for  German  as  a  medium  of  higher  education. 

The  first  important  regubtions  which  were  issued  under  the 
bw  of  X867  applied  to  Dalmatb,  and  for  that  country  between 
X873  and  1876  a  series  of  bws  and  edicts  were  issued  determininif 
to  what  extent  the  Sbvonic  .idioms  were  to  be  recognized. 
Hitherto  all  business  had  been  done  in  Italiafi,  the  language  of 
a  small  minority  living  in  the  seaport  towns.  The  effect  of  these 
bws  has  been  to  raise  Croatbn  to  equality  with  Italian.  It 
has  been  introduced  in  all  schoob,  so  that  neariy  all  educa- 
tion b  given  in  Croatian,  even  though  a  knowledge  of  Itafian 
b  quite  essentbl  for  the  maritime  popidation;  and  it  b  only 
in  one  or  two  towns,  such  as  Zara,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country,  that  lulian  b  able  to  maintain  itself.  Since  1882- 
there  hs^  been  a  Sbv  majority  in  the  diet,  and  Italian  has  been 
disused  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  In  thb  case  the  con- 
cessions to  the  Servo-Croatbns  had  been  made  by  the  Laba«l 
minbtry;  they  required  the  parlbmentaxy  support  of  the 
Dalmatian  representatives,  who  were  more  numerous  than  the 
Italian,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  cultivate  the  loyalty  of  the 
Sbv  races  in  this  part  so  as  to  gain  a  support  for  Austria  against 
the  Russian  party ^  which  was  very  active  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
It  was  better  to  sacrifice  the  Italbns  of  Dalmatb  than  the 
Germans  of  Carinthia.* 

It  was  not  till  1879  that  the  Slovenes  received  the  support 
of  the  government.  In  Carniob  they  succeeded,  in  1883,  in 
wiiming  a  majority  in  the  diet,  and  from  this  time,  while  the  diet 
of  Styria  b  the  centre  of  the  German,  that  of  Camiob  b  the 
chief  suppoft  of  the  Slovene  agitation.  In  the  same  year  they 
won  the  majority  in  the  town  council  of  Laibach,  which  had 
hitherto  been  GermaxL  They  were  able,  therefore,  to  introduce 
lUyrian  as  the  official  bnguage,  and  cause  the  names  ot  the  streets 
to  be  written  up  in  Illyrbn.  Thb  question  of  street  names  is, 
as  it  were,  a  sign  of  victory.  Serious  riots  broke  out  in  some 
of  the  towns  of  Istria  when,  for  the  first  time,  lUyrian  was  used 
for  this  purpose  as  well  as  Italian.  In  Prague  the  victory  of  the 
Czechs  has  been  marked  by  the  removad  of  all  German  street 
names,  and  the  Czech  town  coundl  even  passed  a  by-bw 
forbidding  private  individuab  to  have  tablets  put  up  with  the 
name  of  the  street  in  German.  In  consequence  of  a  motion  by 
the  Slovene  members  of  the  Rdchsrath  and  a  resolution  of  the 
diet  of  Camiob,  the  government  also  dedared  Slovenbn  to  be  a 
recognized  bnguage  for  the  whole  of  Camiob,  for  the  district 
of  CiUi  in  Styria,  and  for  the  Slovene  and  mixed  dutricts  in  the 
south  of  Carinthia,  and  determined  that  in  Laibach  a  Slovene 
gymnasium  should  be  maintained  as  well  as  the  German  one. 

The  Germans  compbin  that  in  many  cases  the  Bovemment  acted 
very  unfairly  to  them.  They  constantly  refer  to  the  case  of  Klagen- 
furt.  This  town  in  Carinthia  had  a  popubtion  of  16.491  German- 
speaking  Austrians:  the  Slovenian-speaking  popubtion  numbered 
568,  of  whom  1 80  were  inhabitants  of^the  gaol  or  the  hospital.  The 
Rovemment.  however,  in  1880  decbred  Slovenbn  a  customary 
bnguage.  so  that  proviuon  had  to  be  made  in  public  offices  and  bw 
courts  Tor  dealing  with  business  in  Slovenbn.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  even  though  the  town  was  German,  the  rural 
population  of  the  surrounding  vilbges  was  chiefly  Slovene. 

It  was  in  Bohemb  and  Moravia  that  the  contest  was  fought 
out  with  the  greatest  vehemence.  The  two  races  were  nearly 
equal,  and  the  victory  of  Czech  would  mean  that  neariy  two 
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milliaB  Gennans  would  be  placed  in  a  positioa  of  suboidination; 
but  for  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been  a  constant  encroach- 
ment by  Czech  on  German.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  government.  An  ordinance  of  x88o  detennined 
that  henceforward  all  business  which  had  been  brought  before 
any  government  office  or  law  court  should  be  dealt  with,  within 
the  office,  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  introduced;  this 
applied  to  the  whole  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  meant  that 
Caech  would  henceforward  have  a  position  within  the  government 
aervkc  It  was  another  step  in  the  same  direction  when,  in 
x886,  it  was  ordered  that  "  to  avoid  frequent  translations " 
business  introduced  in  Caech  should  be  dealt  with'  in  the  same 
language  in  the  high  courts  of  Prague  and  Brtinn.  Then  not 
only  were  a  large  number  of  Czech  elementary  schools  founded, 
but  also  many  middle  schools  were  given  to  the  Caechs,  and 
Caech  classes  introduced  in  German  schools,  and,  what  affected 
the  Germans  most,  in  18S2  classes  m  Czech  were  started  in  the 
university  of  Prague— a  desecration,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  oldest 
German  university. 

The  growth  of  the  Slav  races  was,  however,  not  merely  the 
result  of  government  assisUnce ,  it  had  begun  long  before  Taaffe 
assumed  office ,  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  census  returns  and  in  the 
results  of  elections.  Prague  was  no  longer  the  German  dty  it 
had  been  fifty  years  before ,  the  census  of  1880  showed  36,000 
Germans  to  120.000  Czechs.  It  was  the  same  in  Pilsen.  In 
x86i  the  Germans  had  a  majority  in  this  town;  in  1880  they  were 
not  a  qoaJrter  of  the  population.  This  same  phenomenon,  which 
occurs  elsewhere,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  laxity  of  the 
Germans.  The  generation  which  was  so  vigorously  demanding 
natknal  rights  had  themselves  all  been  brought  up  under  the 
old  system  in  German  schools,  but  this  had  not  implanted  in 
them  a  desire  to  become  German.  It  was  partly  due  to  economic 
causes—the  gxeater  increase  among  the  Czechs,  and  the  greater 
migration  from  the  country  to  the  towns;  partly  the  result 
of  the  romantic  and  nationalist  movement  which  had  arisen 
about  X830,  and  partly  the  result  of  establishing  popuhir  educa- 
tion and  parliamentary  government  at  the  same  time.  As  soon 
as  these  races  which  had  so  long  been  ruled  by  the  Germans 
feceived  political  liberty  and  the  means  of  education,  they 
natnrally  used  both  to  reassert  their  national  individuali^. 

It  nay  be  tugealed  that  the  retisunce  to  the  German  language 
b  to  ioaie  extent  a  result  of  the  increased  national  feeling  among 
the  Germans  themselves.  They  have  made  it  a  matter  of  principle 
In  the  old  days  it  was  common  for  the  children  of  German  parents 
in  Bohemia  to  learn  Czech;  since  1867  this  has  ceased  to  be  the 
case.  It  may  almost  be  nid  that  they  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
■ot  to  do  ao.  A  result  of  this  is  that,  as  educated  Caechs  are  gener- 
ally biiingual.  it  is  easier  for  them  to  obtain  appointments  in  districts 
where  a  kiaowledge  of  Czech  is  required,  and  tne  Germans,  therefore, 
reganl  every  order  requiring  the  use  of  Czech  as  an  order  which 
CTdiidrs  Germans  from  a  certain  number  of  posts.  This  attitude  of 
hoatility  and  contempt  is  strongest  among  the  educated  middle 
dasa;  it  is  not  shown  to  the  same  extent  oy  the  clergy  and  the 


The  infioence  of  the  Church  is  also  favourable  to  the  Slav  rsccs, 
not  so  much  from  principle  as  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  supply 
candidates  for  oroination  than  the  Germans.    There  b  no 


doubt,  however,  that  the  tendency  among  Germans  has  been  to 
exalt  the  principle  of  nationality  above  religion,  and  to  give  it  an 
afanlute  authonty  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  cannot 
scqniesoe. .  In  this,  as  in  other  ways,  the  Germans  in  Austria  have 
been  much  influenced  by  the  course  <A  events  in  the  German  empire. 
Thb  hostility  of  the  Church  to  the  German  nationalist  movement 
led  in  1808  to  an  agitation  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
amoog  the  Germans  of  Styria  and  other  territories  brge  numbers  left 
the  Choich,  goingover  either  to  Protestantism  or  to  Old  Catholicism. 
Thb  **  Los  von  Kom  "  movement,  which  was  caused  by  the  con- 
tinued allianoe  of  the  Clerical  party  with  the  Slav  parties,  b  more 
of  the  nature  of  a.  political  demonstration  than  of  a  religious  move- 

The  Gcnnaqs,  so  long  accustomed  to  rule,  now  saw  their  old 
Mcendanqr  threatened,  and  they  defended  it  with  an  energy 
that  increased  with  each  defeat  In  x88o  they  founded  a 
great  society,  the  Deuiscker  Scktdverem,  to  establish  and 
aasbtGennao  schools.  It  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
cnpiie ;  in  a  few  years  it  numbered  100,000  members,  and  had  an 
iBocNBe  of  ocariy  300,000  gulden ;  no  private  socie^  in  Austria 


had  ever  attained  so  great  a  success.  In  the  Reichsrath  a  motion 
was  introduced,  supported  by  all  the  German  Liberal  parties, 
demanding  that  German  should  be  declared  the  language  of  state 
and  regubting  the  conditions  under  which  the  other  idioms 
could  be  recognized ;  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  from  which 
it  never  emerged,  and  a  bill  to  the  same  effect,  introduced  in 
1 886,  met  a  similar  fate.  In  Bohemia  they  demanded,  as  a  means 
of  protecting  themselves  against  the  effect  of  \ht  language 
ordinances,  that  the  country  should  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
in  one  German  was  to  be  the  sole  language,  in  the  other  Czech 
was  to  be  recognized.  A  proposal  to  thb  effect  was  introduced 
by  them  in  the  diet  at  the  end  of  1886,  but  since  1882  the  Germans 
had  been  in  a  minority.  The  Czechs,  of  course,  refused  even  to 
consider  it;  it  would  have  cut  away  the  ground  on  which  their 
whole  policy  was  built  up,  namely,  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the 
Bohemian  kingdom,  in  which  German  and  Czech  should  through- 
out be  recognized  as  equal  and  parallel  languages.  It  was 
rejected  on  a  motion  of  Prince  Karl  Schwarzenberg  without 
discussion,  and  on  thb  all  the  Germans  rose  and  left  the  diet, 
thereby  imitating  the  action  of  the  Czechs  in  old  days  when  they 
had  the  majority. 

These  events  produced  a  great  change  on  the  character  of  the 
German  opposition.  It  became  more  and  more  avowedly 
radal;  the  defence  of  German  nationality  was  put 
in  the  front  of  their  programme.  The  growing  national  otrmum 
animosity  added  bitterness  to  political  Ufe,  and  de-  puth*. 
stroyed  the  possibility  of  a  strong  homogeneous  party 
on  whidi  a  government  might  depend.  The  beginning  of  thb 
movement  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1870.  About  that  time 
a  party  of  young  Germans  had  arisen  who  professed  to  care  little 
for  constitutionah'sm  and  other  "  legal  mummies,"  but  made 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  their  own  nationality  their 
sole  object.  As  b  so  often  the  case  in  Austria,  the  movement 
began  in  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  a  Leseverein  (reading 
club)  of  German  students  was  formed  as  a  point  of  cohesion  for 
Germans,  which  had  eventually  to  be  suppressed.  The  first 
representative  of  the  movement  in  parlbment  was  Herr  von 
Schftnerer,  who  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  the  Germans 
looked  forward  to  imion  with  the  German  empire.  They  were 
strongly  influenced  by  men  outside  Anstrb.  Bbmarck  was  their 
national  hero,  the  anniversary  of  Sedan  their  political  festival, 
and  approximation  to  Germany  was  dearer  to  them  than  the 
maintenance  of  Austria.  After  1878  a  heightening  of  racbl 
feeling  began  among  the  Radicals,  and  in  188 1  all  the  German 
parties  in  opposition  joined  together  in  a  club  called  the  United 
Left,  and  in  their  programme  put  in  a  prominent  pbcc  the  defence 
of  the  position  of  the  Germans  as  the  condition  for  the  existence 
of  the  state,  and  demanded  that  German  should  be  expressly 
recognized  as  the  officbl  bnguage.  The  younger  and  more 
ardent  ^irits,  however,  found  it  difficult  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  older  constitutional  leaders..  They  complained  that 
the  party  leaders  were  not  suffidently  dedsive  in  the  measures 
for  self-defence.  In  1885  great  festivities  in  honour  of  Bismarck's 
eightieth  birthday,  which  had  been  arranged  in  Graz,  viere 
forbidden  by  the  government,  and  the  Germans  of  Styria  were 
very  indignant  that  the  party  did  not  take  up  the  matter  with 
sufficient  energy.  After  the  elections  of  1885  the  Left,  therefore, 
broke  up  again  into  two  clubs,  the  "  German  Austrian,"  which 
induded  the  more  moderate,  and  the  "  German,"  which  wished 
to  use  sharper  language.  The  German  Club,  e.g.,  congratubted 
Bismardt  on  hb  measures  against  the  Poles;  the  German 
Austrians  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  events  outside  Austria 
with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  Even  the  German  Club  was 
not  suffidently  dedded  for  Herr  von  SchOnerer  and  his  friends, 
who  broke  off  from  it  and  founded  a  "  National  German  Union." 
They  spoke  much  of  Cermanenhtm  and  UnverfdlsckUs  Deutsck- 
tum,  and  they  advocated  k  political  union  with  the  German 
empire,  and  were  strongly  anti-Hungarian  and  wished  to  resign 
all  control  over  Galida,  if  by  a  doser  union  with  Germany 
they  could  secure  German  supremacy  in  Bohemb  and  the 
south  Sbv  countries.  They  pby  the  same  part  in  Austria  as  does 
the  "  pan-Germanic  Union  "  in  Germany.    When  in  x888  the 
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two  clubs,  the  German  Austrians  and  the  Germans,  joined  once 
more  under  the  name  of  the  "  United  German  Left "  into  a 
new  dub'  with  eighty-seven  members,  so  as  the  better  to  guard 
against  the  common  danger  and  to  defeat  the  educational 
demands  of  the  Clericals,  the  National  Germans  remained  apart 
wi  th  seventeen  members.  They  were  also  infected  by  the  growing 
spirit  of  anti-Semitism.  The  German  parties  had  originally 
been  the  party  of  the  capitalists,  and  comprised  a  large  number 
of  Jews,  this  new  German  party  committed  itself  to  violent 
attacks  upon  the  Jews,  and  for  this  reason  alone  any  real 
harmony  between  the  different  branches  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Notwithstanding  the  concessions  about  language  the  Czechs 
had,  however,  made  no  advance  towards  their  real  object — the 
recognition  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom.  Perhaps  the  leaders  of 
the  party,  who  were  now  growing  old,  would  have  been  coptent 
with  the  influence  they  had  already  attained,  but  they  were 
hard  pressed  at  home  by  the  Young  Czechs,  who  were  more 
impatient.  When  Count  Thun  was  appointed  governor  of 
Bohemia  their  hopes  ran  high,  for  he  was  suppo^^  to  favour 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Prague.  In  1890,  however, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  the  coronation  as  was  expected,  Taaffe 
fii0^n9»  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
mi0mi  the  opposing  parties.  The  influence  by  which  his 
^*^  policy  was  directed  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  Czechs 

Boi9iaU.  1^^ J  Ij^q  ^f  recent  years  less  easy  to  deal  with,  and . 
Taaffe  had  never  really  shown  any  wish  to  alter  the  constitution; 
his  policy  always  was  to  destroy  the  influence  of  parliament 
by  playing  off  one  party  against  the  other,  and  so  to  win  a  dear 
field  for  Uie  government.  During  the  month  of  January  con- 
ferences were  hdd  at  Vienna,  with  Taaffe  in  the  chair,  to  whidi 
were  invited  representatives  of  the  three  groups  into  which 
the  Bohemian  representatives  were  divided,  the  German  party, 
the  Czechs,  and  the  Feudal  party.  After  a  fortnight's  discussion 
an  agreement  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  separation  between  the 
German  and  the  Czech  districts,  and  a  revision  of  the  electoral 
law.  A  protocol  enumerating  the  points  agreed  on  was  signed 
by  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conference,  and  in  May  bills 
were  laid  before  the  diet  incorporating  the  chief  points  in  the 
agreement.  But  they  were  not  carried;  the  chief  reason  being 
that  the  Young  Czechs  had  not  been  asked  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
ference, and  did  not  consider  themsdves  bound  by  its  decisions; 
they  opposed  the  measures  and  had  recourse  to  obstruction,  and 
a  certain  number  of  the  Old  Czechs  gradually  came  over  to  them- 
Their  chief  ground  of  criticizing  the  proposed  measures  was  that 
they  would  threaten  the  unity  of  the  Bohemian  countxy.*  At 
the  elections  in  189 1  a  great  struggle  took  place  between  the  Old 
and  the  Young  Czechs.  The  latter  were  completdy  victorious; 
Rieger,  who  had  led  the  party  for  thirty  years,  disappeared 
from  the  Reichsrath.  The  first  result  was  that  the  proposed 
agreement  with  Bohemia  came  to  an  end.  But  the  disappearance 
of  the  Old  Czechs  made  the  parliamentary  situation  very  insecure. 
The  Young  Czechs  could  not  take  their  place;  their  Radical 
and  anti-derical  tendendes  alarmed  the  Feudalistsand  Clericalists 
who  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  Right;  they  attacked  the 
alliance  with  Germany;  they  made  public  demonstration  of 
their  French  sympathies;  they  entered  into  communication 
with  other  Slav  races,  especially  the  Serbs  of  Hungary  and 
Bosnia;  they  demanded  universal  suffrage,  and  occasionally 
supported  the  German  Radicals  in  thdr  opposition  to  the  Qerical 
parties,  especially  in  educational  matters;  under  their  influence 
disorder  increased  in  Bohemia,  a  secret  sodety  called  the 
Umladina  (an  imitation  of  the  Servian  sodety  of  that  name)  was 
discovered,  and  stringent  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  preserve 
order.  The  government  therefore  veered  round  towards  .the 
German  Liberals;  some  of  the  ministers  most  obnoxious  to  the 
Germans  resigned,  and  their  places  were  taken  by*' Germans. 
For  two  years  the  government  seemed  to  waver,  looking  now  to 
the  Left,  now  to  H<Aenwart  and  his  friends;  lor  a  time  Taaffe 
really  had  the  support  of  all  parties  except  the  Young  Czechs. 

*  On  this  see  Menger.  Dtr  Austleick  mil  Bikmen  (Vienna,  1891), 
where  the  documents  are  printed. 


After  two  years  he  gave  up  his  cautious  policy  and  took  a 
bold  move.  In  October  1893  he  introduced  a  reform  bill.  Univer- 
sal suffrage  had  long  been  demanded  by  the  working 
men  and  the  SodaUsts;  the  Young  Czechs  also  had 
put  it  on  their  programme,  and  many  of  the  Christian 
Socialists  and  anti-Semites  desired  an  alteration  of  the  franchise. 
Taaffe*s  bill,  while  keeping  the  curiae  of  the  feudal  proprietors 
and  the  chambers  of  commerce  as  they  were,  and  making  no 
change  in  the  number  of  members,  proposed  to  give  the  franchise 
in  both  towns  and  rural  districts  to  every  one  who  could  read  and 
write,  and  had  resided  six  months  in  one  place.  This  was 
opposed  by  the  Liberals,  for  with  the  growth  of  aodalism  and 
anti-Semitism,  they  knew  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
would  destroy  their  influence.  On  this  Taaffe  had  probably 
calculated,  but  he  had  omitted  to  inquire  what  the  other  parties 
would  do.  He  had  not  even  consulted  Hohenwart,  to  whose 
assistance  he  owed  his  long  tenure  of  power.  Not  even  the 
pleasure  of  ruining  the  Liberals  was  suffident  to  persuade  the 
Conservatives  to  vote  for  a  measure  which  would  transfer  the 
power  from  the  well-to-do  to  the  indigent,  and  Hohenwart 
"justly  complained  that  they  ought  to  have  been  secure  against 
surprises  of  this  kind.  -The  Poles  also  were  against  a  measure 
which  wo«dd  give  more  influence  to  the  Ruthenes.  The  position 
of  the  government  was  hopeless,  and  without  waiting  for  a  division 
Taaffe  resigned. 

The  event  to  which  for  fourteen  yfears  the  Left  Had  lo<dced 
forward  had  now  happened.  Once  more  they  could  have  a 
share  in  the  government,  which  they  always  believed  j^ 
belonged  to  them  by  nature.  Taught  by  experience 
and  adversity,  they  did  not  scruple  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  their  old  enemies,  and  a  coalition  ministry^ 
was  formed  from  the  Left,  the  Qericals  and  the  Polea.  The 
president  was  Prince  Alfred  Windisch-Gr&tx,  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  general,  one  of  Hohcn wart's  ablest  Jieutenants; 
Hohenwart  hunself  did  not  take  office.  Of  course  an  administra- 
tion of  this  kind  could  not  take  a  definite  line  on  any  controversial 
question,  but  during  1894  they  carried  through  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Russia,  and  the  laws  for  the  continuance  of  the 
oirrenCy  reform.  The  differences  of  the  dubs  am>eared,  how- 
ever,  in  the  discussions  on  franchise  reform;  the  government, 
not  strong  enough  to  have  a  policy  of  its  own,  had  rief erred  the 
matter  to  a  committee;  for  the  question  having  once  been 
raised,  it  was  impossible  not  to  go  on  with  it.  This  would 
probably  have  been  fatal  to  the  coalition,  but'  the  final  blow 
was  given  by  a  matter  of  very  small  importance  arising  from  the 
disputes  on  nationality.  The  Slovenes  had  asked  that' in  the 
gymnasium  at  Cilli  classes  in  which  instruction  was  given  ib 
Slovenian  should  be  formed  parallel  to  the.  German  dasses. 
This  request  caused  great  exdtement  in  Styria  and  the  ndg^- 
bouring  districts;  the  Styrian  diet  (from  which  the  Slovene 
minority  had  seceded)  protested.  The  Slovenes  were,  however, 
members  of  the  Hohenwart  Club,  so  Hohenwart  and  his  fdlowers 
supported  the  request,  which  was  adopted  by  the  ministry.  The' 
German  Left  opposed  it;  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  tiie 
popular  indignation  in  ths  German  districts;  and  when  tbe 
vote  was  carried  against  them  (xath  June  1895)  they  made  it  a 
question  of  confidence,  and  formally  withcGew  their  support 
from  the  government,  whidi  therefore  at  once  resigned. 

After  a  short  interval  the  emperor  appointed  as  minister- 
president  Count  Badeni,  who  had  earned  a  great  reputation 
as  govcmerof  C^da.  He  formed  an  administration 
the  merit  of  which,  as  of  so  many  others,  was  that  it  was  '\ 
.to  bdong  to  DO  party  and  to  have  no  programme.  He 
hoped  to  be  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  moderate  elements 
of  the  LdFt;  his  mission  was  to  carry  through  the  composition 
{AMsgUich)  with  Hungary;  to  this  everything  else  must  be  sub- 
ordinated. During  1896  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  franchise 
reform  bin,  which  satisfied  neariy  all  parties.  All  the  old  categories 
of  members  were  maintained,  but  a  filth  citria  was  added,  in  which 
almost  any  one  might  vote  who  had  resided  six  months  in  one  place 
and  was  not  in  domestic  service;  in  this  way  seventy-two  would 
be  added  to  the  existing  members.    This  matter  having  been 
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settled,  pariiammt  was  dissolved.  The  result  of  the  elections  of 
1897  wn  the  return  of  a  House  so  constituted  as  to  make  any 
strong  govenuntiit  impossible.  On  both  sides  the  anti-Semitic 
parties  repirtfnting  the  extreme  demagogic  elements  were  present 
in  coosidecable  numbers.  The  United  German  Left  had  almoet 
disappeared;  it  was  represented  only  by  a  few  members  cboseft 
by  the  gicat  pn^rietors;  in  its  place  there  were  the  three  parties 
— the  Gezstan  Popular  party,  Uie  German  Nationalisto,  and  the 
German  Itadicals— who  all  put  questions  of  nationality  first  and 
had  deserted  the  <dd  standpoint  of  the  constitution.  Then  there 
were  the  fourteen  Sodal  Democrats  who  had  won  their  seats  under 
the  hew  franchhe.  The  old  party  of  the  Right  was,  however, 
also  broken  up;  side  by  side  with  forty-one  Qericals  there  were 
tweaty-ei^t  Quistian  Socialists  led  by  Dr  Lueger,  a  man  of 
great  oiatorical  power,  who  had  won  a  predominant  influence  in 
Vienna,  so  long  the  centre  of  Liberalism,  and  had  quite  eclipsed 
the  more  modest  efforts  of  Prince  laechtenstein.  As  among 
the  German  National  party,  there  were  strong  nationalist  ele- 
ments in  his  programme,  but  they  were  chiefly  directed  against 
Jews  and  Hungarians;  Lueger  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  violent  attacks  on  Hungary,  which  had  caused 
some  embarrassment  to  the  government  at  a  time  when  the 
neffotiatiotts  for  the  A  usgleick  were  in  progress.  Uke  anti-Semites 
ebewbere,  the  Christian  Socialists  were  rKkless  and  irresponsible, 
appealing  directly  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  most 
ignorant.  There  were  altogether  200  German  members  of  the 
Reichsralh,  but  they  were  divided  into  eight  parties,  and  nowhere 
(fid  there  seem  to  be  the  elements  on  which  a  ^vemment  could 
be  built  up. 

The  parliamentaiy  ntuation  is  best  explained  by  the  foUQwing 
table  akowing  the  parties: — 
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The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  elections  was  the  disappear- 
unu  of  the  Liberals  in  Vienna.  In  1879,  out  of  37  members 
returned  in  Lower  Austria,  n  were  Liberals,  but  now  they  were 


I  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Socialists.  It  was  imjk»sible 
to  maintain  a  strong  party  of  moderate  constitutionahsts,  on 
whom  the  government  coidd  •depend,  unless  there  was  a  laii^ 
nudeus  from  Lower  Austria.  The  influence  of  Lueger  was  very 
embarraanng;  he  had  now  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  the  town 
council,  and  had  been  elected  btugomaster.  The  emperor  had 
refused  to  confirm  the  election;,  he  had  been  re-elected,  and 
then  the  emperor,  in  a  personal  interview,  appeakd  to  him  to 
withdraw.  He  consented  to  do  so;  but»  after  the  dection  of 
1897  had  given  him  so  many  followers  in  Uie  Rdchsrath,  Badeni 
advised  that  his  dection  as  burgomaster  should  be  confirmed. 
There  was  violent  antipathy  between  the  Christian  Socialists 
and  the -German  Nationalists,  and  the  transference  of  their 
quarrels  from  the  Viennese  Council  Chamber  to  the  Rdchsrath 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  debate. 

The  limited  suffrage  had  hitherto. prevented  socialism  from 
becoming  a  political  force  in  Austria  as  it  had  in  Germany,  and 
the  national  divisions  have  always  impeded  the  ^^.^a^n^^ 
-creation  of  a  centralized  socialist  party.  The  first 
object  of  the  working  dasses  necessarily  was  the  attainment 
of  political  power;  in  1867  there  had  been  ma&s  demonstrations 
and  petitions  to  the  government  for  universal  suffrage.  During 
the  next  years  there  was  the  beginning  of  a  real  sodalist  move- 
ment in  Vienna  and  in  Styiia,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
industrial  population;  after  1879,  however,  the  growth  of  -the 
party  was  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  anarchical  doctrines. 
Mo8t*s  paper,  the  Preikeil,  was  introduced  through  Switzerhtnd, 
and  had  a  laige  drculation.  The  anarchists,  under  the  leadership 
of  Peukert,  seem  to  have  attained  considerable  numbers.  In 
1883-1884  there  were  a  number  of  serious  strikes,  collisions 
between  the  police  and  the  workmen,  followed  by  assassinations; 
it  was  a  peculiarity  of  Austrian  anarchists  that  in  some  cases 
they  united  robbery  to  murder.  The  government,  which  was 
seriously  alarmed,  introduced  severe  repressive  measures;  the 
leading  anarchists  were  expelled  or  fled  the  country.  In  1887, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Adler,  the  socialist  party  began  to 
revive  (the  party  of  violence  having  died  away),  and  since  then 
it  has  steadily  gained  in  numbers;  in  the  foreftont  of  the  political 
programme  is  put  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage.  In  no 
country  is  the  ist  of  May,  as  the  festival  of  Labour,  celebrated 
so  generally. 

Badeni  after  the  election  sent  in  his  resignation,  but  the 
emperor  refused  to  accept  it,  and  he  had,  therefore,  to  do  the  best 
he  could  and  turn  for  support  to  the  other  nationalities.  The 
strongest  of  them  were  the  fifty-nine  Poles  and  sixty  Young 
Czechs;  he  therefore  attempted,  as  Taaffe  had  done,  to  come 
to  some  agreement  with  them.  The  Poles  were  always  ready 
to  support  the  government;  among  the  Young  Czechs  the  more 
moderate  had  already  attempted  to  restrain  the  wilder  spirits 
of  the  party,  and  they  were  quite  prepared  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions. They  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  opportunity  which  now 
was  open  to  them  of  winning  influence  over  the  adnunistration. 
What  they  required  was  further  concession  as  to  the  language 
in  Bohemia.  In  May  1897  Badeni,  therefore,  pubUshed  his 
celebrated  ordinances.  They  determined  (i)  that  all  corre- 
spondence and  documents  regarding  every  matter  no 
brought  before  the  government  oflicials  should  Yyeiaagaogo 
conducted  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  first  intro-  "J^lllV"'* 
duced.  This  applied  to  the  whole  of  Bohemia,  and  * 
meant  the  introduction  of  Czech  into  the  government  offices 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom;  (2)  after  1903  no 
one  was  to  be  appointed  to  a  post  under  the  government  in 
Bohemia  until  he  had  passed  an  examination  in  Czech.  These 
ordinances  fulfilled  the  worst  fears  of  the  Germans.  The  German 
Nationalists  and  Radicals  declared  that  no  business  should  be 
done  till  they  were  repealed  and  Badeni  dismissed.  They 
resorted  to  obstruction.  They  brought  in  repeated  motions  to 
impeach  the  ministers,  and  parliament  had  to  be  prorogued  in 
June,  although  no  business  of  any  kind  had  been  transacted. 
Badeni  had  not  anticipated  the  effect  his  ordinances  would  have; 
as  a  Pole  he  had  little  experience  in  the  western  part  of  the 
empire.    During  the  recess  he  tried  to  open  negotiations,  but 
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the  Germans  refused  even  to  enter  into  a  discuaiian  lintfl.  the 
ordinances  had  been  withdra^m.  The  agitation  spread  through- 
out the  country;  great  meetings  were  held  at  E^er  and  Aossig, 
which  were  attended  by  Germans  from  across  the  irontier,  and 
led  to  serious  disturbances;  the  cornflower,  which  had  become 
the  symbol  of  German  nationality  and  union  with  Germany,  was 
freely  woni,  and  the  language  used  was  in  many  cases  treasonable. . 
The  enq>eror  Insisted  that  the  Reichsrath  riiould  again  be 
summoned  to  pass  the  necessary  measures  for  the  agreement 
with  Hungary;  scenes  then  took  place  which  have  no  parallel 
in  parliamentary  history.  To  meet  the  obstruction  it  was 
determined  to  sit  at  night,  but  this  was  unsuccessful.  On  one 
occasion  Dr  Lecher,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Moravia,  spoke 
for  twelve  hours,  from  9'  p.m.  till  9  A.M.,  against  the  Ausgleich. 
The  opposition  was  not  always  limited  to  feats  of  endurance  of 
this  kind.  On  the  3rd  of  November  there  was  a  free  fight  in  the 
House;  it  arose  from  a  quarrel  between  Dr  Lueger  and  the 
Christian  Socialists  on  the  one  side  (for  the  Christian  Socialists 
had  supported  the  government  since  the  confirmation  of  Lueger 
as  burgomaster)  and  the  German  Nationalists  under  Herr  Wolf, 
a  German  from  Bohemia,  the  violence  of  whose  language  had 
already  caused  Badeni  to  challenge  him  to  a  duel  The  Nation- 
alists refused  to  allow  Lueger  to  i^eak,  clapping  their  desks, 
hissing  and  making  other  noises,  till  at  last  the  Young  Czechs 
attempted  to  prevent  the  disorder  by  violence.  On  the  24th  of 
November  the  scenes  of  disturbance  were  renewed.  The  pre- 
sident, Herr  v.  Abrahamovitch,  an  Armenian  from  Galicia, 
refused  to  call  on  SchSnerer  to  speak.  The  Nationalists  therefore 
stormed  the  platform,  and  the  president  and  ministers  had  to 
fly  into  their  private  rooms  to  escape  perscmal  violence,  until 
the  Czechs  came  to  their  rescue,  and  by  superiority  in  numbers 
and  physical  strength  severely  punished  Herr  Wolf  and  his 
friends.  The  rules  of  the  House  giving  the  president  no  authority 
for  maintaining  order,  he  determined,  with  the  assent  of  the 
ministers,  to  propose  alterations  in  procedure.  The  next  day, 
when  the  sitting  began,  one  of  the  ministers,  Count  Falkenhayn, 
a  Qerical  who  was  very  unpopular,  moved  "  That  any  member 
who  continued  to  disturb  a  sitting  after  being  twice  called  to 
order  could  be  suspended — for  three  days  by  the  president,  and 
for  thirty  days  by  the  House."  The  din  and  uproar  was  such 
that  not  a  word  could  be  heard,  but  at  a  pre-arranged  signal 
from  the  president  aU  the  Right  rose,  and  he  then  declared  that 
the  new  order  had  been  carried,  although  the  procedure  of  the 
House  required  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  committee. 
The  next  day,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sitting,  the  Socialists 
rushed  on  the  platform,  tore  up  and  destroyed  all  the  papers 
lying  there,  seized  the  president,  and  held  him  against  the  wall. 
After  he  had  escaped,  eighty  police  were  introduced  into  the 
House  and  carried  out  the  fourteen  Socialists.  The  next  day 
Herr  Wolf  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  excitement 
q;>read  to  the  street.  Serious  disorders  took  place  in  Vienna  and 
in  Graz;  the  German  opposition  had  the  support  of  the  people, 
and  Lueger  warned  the  ministers  that  as  burgomaster  he  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  order  in  Vienna;  even  the  Clerical 
Germans  showed  signs  of  deserting   the  government.    The 

emperor,    hastily   summoned    to   Vienna,   accepted 
rvsteu*      Badeni 's  resignation,,  the  Germans  having  thus  by 

obstruction  attained  part  of  their  wishes.  The  new 
minister,  Gautsch,  a  man  popular  with  all  parties,  held  oflice  for 
three  months;  he  proclaimed  the  budget  and  the  Ausgleich, 
and  in  February  replaced  the  language  ordinances  by  others, 
under  which  Bohemia  was  to  be  divided  into  three  districts — 
one  Czech,  one  German  and  one  mixed.  The  Germans,  however, 
were  not  satisfied  with  this;  they  demanded  absolute  repeal. 
The  Czechs  also  were  offended;  they  arranged  riots  at  Prague; 
the  professors  in  the  university  refused  to  lecture  unless  the 
German  students  were  defended  from  violence;  Gautsch 
resigned,  and  Thun,  who  had  been  governor  of  Bohemia,  was 
appointed  minister.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Bohemia, 
and  strictly  enforced.  Thun  then  arranged  with  the  Hungarian 
ministers  a  compromise  about  the  Ausgleich. 
The  Reichsrath  was  again  summoned,  and  the  meetings  were 


leaa  disturbed  than  in  the  former  year,  but  the  Germans  still 
prevented  any  business  from  being  done.    The  Germans  now  had 
a  new  cause  of  complaint.    Paragraph  14  of  the     -^ 
Constitutional  law  of  1867  provided  that,  in  cases  of 
pressing  necessity,  orders  for  which  the  assent  of  the 
Reichsrath  was  required  might,  if  the  Reichsrath  Were    ^^ 
not  in  session,  be  proclaimed  by  the  emperor;  they  had 
to  be  signed  by  the  whde  ministiy ,  and  if  they  were 
not  laid  before  the  Reichsrath  witUn  four  months  of  its  meeting, 
or  if  they  did  not  receive  the  approval  of.  both  Houses,  Aey 
ceased  to  be  valid.    The  Germans  contended  that  the  application 
of  this  clause  to  the  Ausgleich  was  invalid,  and  demanded  that 
it  should  be  rq>ealed.    Thun  had  in  consequence  to  retire,  in 
September  1899.    His  successor,  Count  Qary,  began  by  with- 
drawing the  ordinances  which  luid  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble,  but  it  was  taow  too  late  to  restore  peace.    The  Germans 
were  not  su£Sdently  strong  and  united  to  keep  in  power  a 
minister  who  had  brought  them  the  relief  for  which  they  had 
been  clamouring  for  two  years.    The  Caechs,  of  course,  went 
into  opposition^  and  used  obstruction.    The  extreme  German 
party,  however,  took  the  occasion  to  demand  that  paragraph 
X  4  should  be  repealed.    Clary  explained  that  this  was  impossible, 
but  he  gave  a  formal  pledge  that  he  would  not  use  it.    The 
Czechs,  however,  prevented  him  passing  a  law  on  excise  which 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  agreements  with  Hungary;  it  was, 
therefore,  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  government  without 
breaking  his  word;  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to 
resign,  after  holdhig  office  for  less  than  three  months.    The 
emperor  then  appointed  a  ministry  of  officials,  who  were  not 
bound  by  his  pledge,  and  used  paragraph  14  for  the  necessary 
purposes  of  state.    They  then  made  way  for  a  ministiy  under 
Herr  v.  K5rber.    During  the  early  months  of  1900  matters  were 
more  peaceful,  and  KGrber  hoped  to  be  able  to  arrange  a  com- 
promise; but  Uie  Czechs  now  demanded  the  restoration  of  their 
language  in  the  internal  service  of  Bohemia,  and  on  8th  June, 
by  noise  and  disturbance,  obliged  the  presidoit  to  suspend  the 
sitting.    The  Reichsrath  was  immediately  dissolved,  the  emperor 
having  determined  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  get  together  a 
pariiament  with  which  it  would  be  possible  to  govern.    The 
new  elections  on  which  so  much  was  to  depend  did  not  take 
place  till  January  1901.    They  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of 
the  extreme  German  NationaUst  parties.    Schdnerer  and  the 
German  Radicals — the  fanatical  Gennan  party  who  in  their 
new  programme  advocated  union  of  German  Austria  with  the 
German  empire — now  numbered  twenty-one,  who  chiefly  came 
from  Bohemia.    They  were  able  for  the  first  time  to  procure  the 
election  of  <me  of  their  party  in  the  Austrian  Delegation,  and 
threatened  to  introduce  into  the  Assembly  scenes  of  disorder 
similar  to  those  which  they  had  made  common  in  the  Reichsrath. 
All  those  parties  which  did  not  primarily  appeal  to  national 
feeling  suffered  loss;  especially  was  this  Uie  case  with  the  two 
sections  of  the  Clericals,  the  Christian  Socialists  and  the  Ultra- 
montanes;  and  the  increasing  enmity  between  the  German 
Nationalists  (who  refused  even  the  name  German  to  a  Roman 
Catholic)  and  the  Church  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  in  the  political  situation.    The  loss  of  seats  by  the 
Socialists  showed  that  even  among  the  working  men  the  national 
agitation  was  gaining  ground;  the  diminished  influence  of  the 
anti-Semites  was  the  most  encouraging  sign. 

Notwithstanding  the  result  of  the  elections,  the  first  months 
of  the  new  parliament  passed  in  comparative  peace.  There  was 
a  truce  between  the  nationalities.  The  Germans  were  more 
occupied  with  their  opposition  to  the  Clericals  than  with  their 
feud  with  the  Slavs.  The  Czechs  refrained  from  obstruction, 
for  they  did  not  wish  to  forfeit  the  alliance  with  the  Poles 
and  Conservatives,  on  which  their  parliamentary  strength 
depended,  and  the  Germans  used  the  opportunity  to  pass 
measures  for  promoting  the  material  proq>erity  of  the  country, 
especially  for  an  important  system  of  canals  which  would 
bring  additional  prosperity  to  the  coal-fields  and  manufactures 
of  Bohemia.  (J.  W.  He.) 

The  history  of  Austria  since  the  general  election  of  1901  is  the 
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htstorf  (rf  Inmchise  refcrm  as  a  crowning  attempt  to  restore 
paiUament  to  normal  working  conditions.  The  premier,  Dr 
von  Kdrber,  who  had  undertaken  to  overcome  obstruc- 
tion and  who  hoped  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
Germans  and  Czechs,  induced  the  Chamber  to  sanction 
the  estimates,  the  contingent  of  recruits  and  other 
"  necessities  of  state  "  for  1901  and  1903,  by  promising  to  under- 
take large  public  works  in  which  Czechs  and  Germans  were  alike 
interested.  These  public  works  were  chiefly  a  canal  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Oder;  a  ship  canal  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Moldau  near  Budweis,  and  the  canaliaation  of  the  Moldau  from 
Budwcb  to  Prague;  a  ship  canal  running  from  the  projected 
Danube-Oder  canal  near  Prerau  to  the  Ell>e  near  Pardubitz, 
and  the  canalization  of  the  Elbe  from  Pardubitz  to  Melnik;  a 
navigable  conneiion  between  the  Danube-Oder  Canal  and  the 
Vistula  and  the  Dniester.  It  was  estimated  that  the  construction 
of  these  four  canals  would  require  twenty  years,  the  funds  being 
furnished  by  a  4  %  loan  amortizablc  in  nmety  years.  In  addition 
to  the  canals,  the  cabinet  proposed  and  the  Chamber  sanctioned 
the  construction  of  a  "  second  railway  route  to  Trieste  "  de- 
signed to  shorten  the  distance  between  South  Germany,  Salzburg 
and  the  Adriatic,  by  means  of  a  line  passing  under  the  Alpine 
ranges  of  central  and  southern  Austria.  The  principal  sections 
of  this  line  were  named  after  the  ranges  they  pierced,  the  chief 
tunnels  being  bored  through  the  Tauem,  Karawanken  and 
Wochcin  hills.  Sections  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  traffic  as 
soon  as  completed  and  the  whole  work  to  be  ended  during  1909. 
The  line  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  railway  routes  in 
Europe.  The  cost,  however,  greatly  exceeded  the  estimate 
sanctioned  by  parliament;  and  the  contention  that  the  parlia- 
menUry  adoption  of  the  Budget  in  1901-1902  cost  the  state 
£100,000,000  for  public  works,  is  not  entirely  unfounded.  True, 
these  works  were  in  most  cases  desirable  and  in  sbnw  cases 
necessary,  but  they  were  hastily  promised,  and  often  hastily 
begun  under  pressure  of  political  expediency.  The  Kdrber 
administration  was  for  this  reason  subsequently  exposed  to 
severe  censure. 

Despite  these  public  works  Dr  von  K5rbcr  found  himself 
unable  to  induce  parliament  to  vote  the  Budgets  for  1903, 
1904  or  1905,  and  was  obliged  to  revert  to  the  expedient 
employed  by  his  predecessors  of  sanctioning  die  esti- 
mates by  imperial  ordinance  under  paragraph  14  of 
the  constitution:  His  attempts  in  December  1902 
and  January  1903  to  promote  a  compromise  between 
Czechs  and  Germans  proved  equally  futile.  Kdrber  proposed 
that  Bohemia  be  divided  into  xo  districts,  of  which  5  wotild  be 
Czech,  3  German  and  2  mixed.  Of  the  234  district  tribunals, 
133  were  to  be  Czech,  94  German  and  7  mixed.  The  Czechs 
demanded  on  the  contrary  that  both  their  language  and  German 
should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  throughout  Bohemia,  and 
be  used  for  all  official  purposes  in  the  same  way.  As  this  demand 
involved  the  recognition  of  Czech  as  a  language  of  internal 
senrice  in  Bohemia  it  was  refused  by  the  Germans.  Thence- 
forward, until  his  fall  on  the  31st  of  December  1904,  Ktirber 
governed  practically  without  parliament.  The  Chamber  was 
summoned  at  intervals  rather  as  a  pretext  for  the  subsequent 
employment  of  paragraph  14  than  in  the  hope  of  securing  its 
assent  to  legislative  measures.  The  Czechs  blocked  business  by 
a  (ttle  of  "  urgency  motions  "  and  occasionally  indulged  in  noisy 
obstruction.  On  one  occasion  a  sitting  lasted  57  hours  without 
interruption.  In  consequence  of  Czech  aggressiveness,  the 
German  parties  (the  German  progressists,  the  German  Populists, 
t&eCoDStitutionalLandedProprietors  and  theChristian  Socialists) 
created  a  joint  executive  committee  and  a  supreme  committee  of 
four  members  to  watch  over  German  racial  interests. 

By  the  end  of  1904  it  had  become  clear  that  the  system  of 
government  by  paragraph  14,  which  Dr  von  Kdrber  had  perfected 
was  not  effective  in  the  long  run.  Loans  were  needed 
for  military  and  other  purposes,  and  paragraph  14 
itself  declares  that  it  cannot  be  employed  for  the 
contraction  of  any  lasting  burden  upon  the  exchequer, 
nor  for  any  sale  of  state  patrimony.    As  the  person  of  the  premier 
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had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the  Czechs  that  his  removal  would 
be  regarded  by  them  as  a  concession,  his  resignation  was  suddenly 
accepted  by  the  emperor,  and,  on  the  xst  of  January  1905, 
a  former  premier.  Baron  von  Gautsch,  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.  Parliamentary  activity  was  at  once  resumed;  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  tariff  contained  in  the  Sz611-K6rber  compact  was 
adopted,  the  estimates  were  discussed  and  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Germany  ratified.  In  Oie  early  autumn,  however, 
a  radical  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Austrian  politics.  For 
nearly  three  years  Austria  had  been  watching  with  bitterness 
and  depression  the  course  of  the  crisis  in  Hungary.  Parliament 
had  repeatedly  expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  Magyar  demands 
upon  the  crown,  but  had  succeeded  only  in  demonstrating  its 
own  impotence.  The  feeling  that  Austria  could  be  compelled  by 
imperial  ordinance  under  paragraph  14  to  acquiesce  in  whatever 
concessions  the  crown  might  make  to  Hungary  ^ed  Austrian 
pubh'c  opinion  and  prepared  it  for  coming  changes.  In  August 
1905  the  crown  took  into  consideration  and  in  September 
sanctioned  the  proposal  that  universal  suffrage  be  introduced 
into  the  official  programme  of  the  Fej£rv&ry  cabinet  then  engaged 
in  combating  the  Coalition  in  Hungary.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  king  of  Hungary  assented  to  this  programme  without 
reflecting  that  what  he  sought  to  further  in  Hungary,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him,  as  emperor  of  Austria,  to  oppose  in 
Cisleilhania.  His  subsequent  action  justifies,  indeed,  the  belief 
that,  when  sanctioning  the  Fcjerv&ry  programme,  the  monarck 
had  already  decided  that  universal  suffrage  should  be  introduced 
in  Austria;  but  even  he  can  scarcely  have  been  prepared  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  movement  in  Austria  gained  ground  and 
accomplished  its  object 

On  the  xsth  of  September  1905  a  huge  socialist  and  working- 
class  demonstration  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  took  place 
before  the  parliament  at  Budapest.  The  Austrian 
Socialist  party,  encouraged  by  this  manifestation  and 
influenced  by  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia, 
resolved  to  press  for  franchise  reform  in  Austria  also.  An  initial 
demonstration,  resulting  in  some  bloodshed,  was  organized  in 
Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  November.  At  Prague,  Graz  and 
other  towns,  demonstrations  and  collisions  with  the  police  were 
frequent.  The  premier.  Baron  Gautsch,  who  had  previously 
discountenanced  universal  suffrage  while  admitting  the  desira- 
bility of  a  restricted  reform,  then  changed  attitude  and  per- 
mitted an  enormous  Socialist  demonstration,  in  support  of 
universal  suffrage,  to  take  place  (November  28)  in  the  Vienna 
Ringstrasse.  Traffic  was  suspended  for  five  hours  while  an  orderly 
procession  of  workmen,  ten  abreast,  marched  silently  along  the 
Ringstrasse  past  the  houses  of  parliament.  The  demonstration 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  public  opinion.  On  the  same  day 
the  premier  promised  to  introduce  by  February  a  large  measure 
of  franchise  reform  so  framed  as  to  protect  racial  minorities 
from  being  overwhelmed  at  the  polls  by  majorities  of  other  races. 
On  the  23rd  of  February  1906  he  indeed  brought  in  a  series  of 
franchise  reform  measures.  Their  main  principles  were  the 
abolition  of  the  curia  or  electoral  class  system  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  franchise  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage;  and  the 
division  of  Austria  electorally  into  racial  compartments  within 
which  each  race  would  be  assured  against  molestation  from  other 
races.  The  Gautsch  redistribution  bill  proposed  to  increase  the 
number  of  constituencies  from  425  to  455,  to  allot  a  fixed  number 
of  constituencies  to  each  province  and,  within  each  province,  to 
each  race  according  to  its  numbers  and  tax-paying  capacity. 
The  reform  bill  proper  proposed  to  enfranchise  every  male 
citizen  above  34  years  of  age  with  one  year's  residential 
qualification. 

At  first  the  chances  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  seemed 
small.  It  was  warmly  supported  from  outside  by  the  Social 
Democrats,  who  held  only  zx  seats  in  the  House;  inside,  the 
Christian  Socialists  or  Luegcr  party  were  favourable  on  the 
whole  as  they  hoped  to  gain  seats  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
Progressives  and  German  Populists  and  to  extend  their  own 
organization  throughout  the  empire.  The  Young  Czechs,  too, 
were  favourable,  while  the  Poles  reserved  their  attitude.    Hostile 
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in  principle  and  by  instinct,  they  waited  to  ascertain  the  mind  of 
the  emperor,  before  actively  opposing  the  reform.  With  the 
exception  of  the  German  Populists  who  felt  that  a  German 
"  Liberal  "  party  could  not  wdl  oppose  an  extension  of  popular 
rights,  all  the  German  Liberals  were  antagonistic,  some  bitterly, 
to  the  measure.  The  Constitutional  Landed  Proprietors  who 
had  played  so  large  a  part  in  Austrian  politics  since  the  'sixties, 
and  had  for  a  generation  held  the  leadership  of  the  German  element 
in  parliament  and  in  the  country,  saw  themselves  doomed  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Germans  given  to  the  Christian  Socialists. 
None  of  the  representatives  of  the  curia  system  fought  so 
tenaciously  for  their  privileges  as  did  the  German  nominees  of 
the  curia  of  large  landed  proprietors.  Their  opposition  proved 
unavailing.  The  emperor  frowned  repeatedly  upon  their  efforts. 
Baron  Gautsch  fell  in  April  over  a  difference  with  the  Poles,  and 
his.  successor,  Prince  Konrad  zu  Hohenlohe-SchillingsfUrst, 
who  had  taken,  over  the  reform  bills,  resigned  also, 
2J|^  six  weeks  later,  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
pnmier,  crown  in  consenting  to  the  enactment  of  a  customs 
tariff  in  Hungary  distinct  from,  though  identical  with, 
the  joint  Austro-Hungarian  tariff  comprised  in  the  Sz£ll-Kdrber 
compact  and  enacted  as  a  joint  tariff  by  the  Reichsrath.  A  new 
cabinet  was  formed  (June  2)  by  Baron  yon  Beck,  permanent 
under  secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  for  agriculture,  an 
official  of  considerable  ability  who  had  first  acquired  prominence 
as  an  instructor  of  the  heir  apparent,  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
in  constitutional  and  administrative  law.  By  dint  of  skilful 
negotiation  with  the  various  parties  and  races,  and  steadily 
supported  by  the  emperor  who,  on  one  occasion,  summoned 
the  recalcitrant  party  leaders  to  the  Hofburg  ad  audiendum 
verbum  and  told  them  the  reform  "  must  be  accomplished," 
Baron  Beck  succeeded,  in  October  1906,  in  attaining  a  final 
agreement,  and  on  the  ist  of  December  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  the  reform.  During  the  negotiations  the  number  of  con- 
stituencies was  raised  to  516,  divided,  according  to  provinces,  as 
follows: — 

Bohemia 130  previously  no 

Galicia     ....'..  106  „  78 

Lower  Austria 64  „  46 

Moravia 49  t*  43 

Styria 30  ..  27 

Tirol        .       .       .       i       .       .       .  35  .,  21 

Upper  Austria        ......  22  „  20 

Austrian  Silesia IS  »  I3 

Bukovina 14  ••  n 

Camiola 12  „  11 

Dalmatia 11  „  n 

Carinthia 10  .,  10 

Salzburg 7  ••  7 

Istria 6  „  5 

GOrz  and  Gradisca        ....  6  „  5 

Trieste  and  territory     ....  5  »  S 

Vorariberg 4  i»  4 

In  the  adiotment  of  the  constituencies  to  the  various  races  their 
tax'paying  capacity  was  taken  into  consideration.  In  mixed 
districts  separate  constituencies  and  re^sters  were  established 
for  the  electors  of  each  race,  who  could  only  vote  on  their  own 
register  for  a  candidate  of  their  own  race.  '  Thus  Germans  were 
obliged  to  vote  for  Germans  and  Czechs  for  Czechs;  and,  though 
there  might  be  victories  of  Clerical  over  Liberal  Germans  or  of 
Czech  Radicals  over  Young  Czechs,  there  could  be  no  victories 
of  Czechs  over  Germans,  Poles  over  Ruthenes,  or  Slovenes  over 
Italians.  The  constituencies  were  divided  according  to  race  as 
follows: — 

Germans  of  all  parties         ...  333  previously  205 

Czechs  of  all  parties     ....  loB  „  81 

Poles 80  „  71 

Southern    Slavs    (Slovenes,    Croats, 

Serbs) 37  ..  »7 

Ruthenes 34  n  n 

Italians 19  ••  '8 

Rumanians 5  «  5 

These  allotments  were  slightly  modified  at  the  polls  by  the 
victory  of  some  Social  Democratic  candidates  not  susceptible 
of  strict  racial  classification.  The  chief  feature  of  the  allotment 
was,  however,  the  formal  overthrow  of  the  fiction  that  Austria 
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is  preponderatingly  a  German  country  and  not  a  country  pre* 
ponderatingly  Slav  with  a  German  dynasty  and  a  German 
facade.  The  German  constituencies,  though  allotted  in  a 
proportion  unduly  favourable,  left  the  Germans,  with  211  seats, 
in  a  permanent  minority  as  compared  with  the  259  Slav  seats. 
Even  with  the  addition  of  the  "  Latin  "  (Rumanian  and  Italian) 
scats  the  "  German-Latin  block  "  amounted  only  to  257.  This 
"  block  "  no  longer  exists  in  practice,  as  the  Itdians  now  tend 
to  co-operate  rather  with  the  Slavs  than  with  the  Germans. 
The  greatest  gainers  by  the  redistribution  were  the  Ruthenes, 
whose  representation  was  trebled,  though  it  is  still  far  from 
being  proportioned  to  their  numbers.  This  and  other  anomalies 
will  doubtless  be  corrected  in  future  revisions  of  the  allotment, 
although  the  German  parties,  foreseeing  that  any  revision  must 
work  out  to  their  disadvantage,  stipulated  that  a  two-thirds 
majority  should  be  necessary  for  any  alteration  of  the  law. 

After  unsuccessful  attempts  by.  the  Upper  House  to  introduce 
plural  voting,  the  bill  became  law  in  January  1907,  the  peers 
insbting  only  upon  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
maximum  number  or  numerus  dausus,  of  non-heredi- 
tary peers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  resistance  of  the  Upper  ip$r. 
Chamber  from  being  overwhelmed  at  any  critical 
moment  by  an  influx  of  crown  nominees  appointed  ad  hoc.  The 
general  election  which  took  place  amid  considerable  enthusiasm 
on  the  Z4th  of  May  resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Social 
Democrats  whose  number  rose  from  11  to  87;  in  a  less  complete 
triumph  for  the  Christian  Socialists  who  increased  from  27  to  67; 
and  in  the  success  of  the  extremer  over  the  conservative  elements 
in  all  races.  A  classification  of  the  groups  in  the  new  Chamber 
presents  many  difficulties,  but  the  following  statement  is  approxi- 
mately accurate.  It  must  be  premised  that,  in  order  to  render 
the  Christian  Socialist  or  Lueger  party  the  strongest  group  in 
parliament,  an  amalgamation  was  effected  between  them  and 
the  conservative  Catholic  party.*— 

German  Conservalives —  Total. 

Christian  Socialists *  96 

German  Agrarians 19 

German  Liberals — 

Progressives 15 

Populists 29 

Pan-German  radicals  (Wolf  group)             .  13 

Unattached  Pan-Germans     ....  3 

„        Progressives 2 

Ctechs —  —        177 

Czech  Agrarians 28 

Young  Czechs 18 

Czech  Clericals 17 

Old  Czechs 7 

Czech  National  Socialists      ....  9 

Realbts     ........  4 

Unattached  Czech i 

Social  Democrats—  —         81 

Of  all  races 87         87 

Foles- 

Democrats 26 

Conservatives  ..••»..  15 

Populisu 18 

Centre 12 

Independent  Socialist     .....  i 

Ruthenes —  —          7a 

National  Democrats       .....  25 

Old  or  Russophil  Ruthenes 5 

Slovenes —  . —         30 

Clericals •      .       .17 

Southern  Slav  Qub — 
Croats  ) 

Serbs           .»..«.••  30         37 
Slovene  Liberals  ) 

Italians — 
Clerical  Populists    .       •       ,       •      •       .11 

Liberals     ...•••..  4 

—         '5 

Rumanians — 

Rumanian  Club      .*•••.  5  5 

Jews — 

Zionists 4 

Democrats .  i  5 

Unclassified,  vacancies*  &c.  ....      6  6 
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ilecla]  by  unlvnul  BuSrage  <rorfc«l   i 
■«  firsL  y«;     ■  ■ 


.    Th    ( 


T  vvtol  trith  regularity,  r 
piomincal,  uxf  lomc  large  iisucs  were  detuled.  The  doin 
Id  distorb  the  empmr'B  Diunood  Jubdec  year  by  uatoir 
Keoes  doubtlcB  contribuled  la  calm  political  pesai       an<! 

uxnei  over  tlun  tbe  crisis  Dvei  the  aDceialion  ol  Bosnia 
Henepivina,  vbicb  is  dealt  witb  above^  eclipsed  all  pur 
domettk  sSiin  in  tbe  larger  Eucopeao  quation.      (H  W  S 
BnuocKAm.— I.  Senna.    A  colteclioo  a(  early  on 

OS  Aanriaa  hiatsry  wa>  published  in  i  vols.  [oIId  by  H  cnn  c 
Pa  (Leipdg.  1731-17.15)  """".'^  •'*  Saiflaa  rtmm  Auil 

Re(eaabtir«iai7u,adda|ain,  underibe  lilted  XmnH^iufrKuii 
itnpura.  by  A.  Kauch  at  Vienna  in  1793-17^  li  wat  not  b 
ever,  till  rte  laner  halt  of  tbe  igth  cenlury  that  the  van  m  n 
putibe  aad  private  airhivei  began  to  be  gyuenuticall  a 
Apan  rnai  the  lulerial  published  in  the  itintaminla  Cmm  H 
a  Perti  and  hi>  mllaboiaiora,  there  are  leveral  collecliom  evo 
specially  to  the  HDrtes  t*  AiiMciin  history.  C^  these  he  m 
notable  is  the    Fimtcl  Ttntm      ■jUhcoih       pu    nhed      nd 

ot  Sciences  at  \^nna;  rbe  senes,  r»t         me 

puUiihed  in  Itss,  b  divided  inl     vora  Si  pUr 

the  9th  vol.  appeared  in  1904  D       nuuna 

the  sMbvoL  appeared  in  19oe.  en 
biAonr,  Dicdieval  and  nodern.  Ajh 
Hid  finilaattn  tar  CucUcJUi 


archives,  tot  which  ice  ^hlmann 
pp.  14-ii  «■  and  suopL^  vol      00 

<6  vob.,  Xeipiig,  iBjj:    c.l.  c 

^'"Kl!^'"i1'S"- '-3 '?"'■''  *" 

tbe  Modeni  Kistorv  ol  Austria  isu 
•nio.  OuoniciucM  SlaiiUsir  M 
Bi  most  value.  Lilre  the  fiUwS  3« 
T.  T.  de  MafteOs,  it  iscampikd  on  be  pn 

q  obviousty  eonvtnient  as  enabhng  the 

Ventre  von  rotllineen.  Ohtrticla  itt  BlUfreitkisdlfn  . 
ml  Uaria  Titriia  bu  an/  dU  Koiiu  Znl  (Vienna,  i<x»,.  .uu 
L.  Biiiner.  CluinuloiiitUi  Vrruuknii  dtr  iOiTrtukiitlun  Slaatt- 
tcrlritr  (Band  G.  ItiiS-l?!),  Vienna,  1903). 
1.  H>tr.— (al  CniiraL    Arehdcucon    Willi) 


_.  -(a)  i^eiiiral.  Arehdcocon  williaiR  Cne's  Hiiury 
q  imt  larwit  €f  Amiria,  iiiS'ija  li  vols..  L«itdan.  iBij),  with  its 
mninuation  by  W.  Ketly  (L6iidon,  iSsji  new  edition,  1873), 
rvmainsrheodly  gencnl  hist^y  of  Austria  m  the  English  language. 
It  has.  of  count,  long  been  tupeneded  as  ■  mull  ol  the  reseirch 
indicated  aUrve.  Tbe  amount  erf  wofk  that  hat  been  devoted  10  this 
sibied  since  Cfoe'a  lime  will  be  seen  from  the  following  liit  ol  books, 
■hcb  arc  liven  in  the  chronological  order  of  tbeir  publiotian:— 
T.  MijUlh,  Cucticlli  do  ijUntiikiKlun  KtistriUaUi  (5  vols.. 
Hamborg.  iBJ^-iSso);  Count  F.  von  Hartig,  Catiit  icr  RndutiiKi 
■«  Qsurrtidi  i"i  Jakn  184!  (Ldpiig.  iSji:  Srd  edition,  enliiged, 
it-,   i85lr  iranslaied  as  appendia  10  Ci  *    '     ' 


voL  i.  to  a.D.  10^  (Lj 

XiJ^'S.v.      • 


in  iS4S-lS4o(2  vols., 
vents;  M.  Bildinger. 


iV  Springer,  GcHJticht  OiUr. 
vols.  10  iSw:  Leipiii,  1863- 

.  rbwiiruTlo  vet.^'ienna, 

..„  ... , __..»  OuffFBeJiic**  Cack.lir  iat  Yelk,  17  vols., 

by  various  authors  (Vienna.  iSi^,  Ac.),  for  which  see  Dahlmann- 
Waiu.  p.  86;  H.  Bidermann,  CucA.  der  Stiermtkisc/trn  Ceiamt- 
UmntiHit.  isi6-iSoi,tant  1  and  i  to  1740  (Innsbruck.  18&7,  188;); 
].  A.  Freiherr  von  Helfcrt,  Gmh.  OiUrrrwkt  ram  Anitanp  da 
Oilttmiaslaiidii,  1848,  vols.  L.iv.  (Leiprig  and  Prague,  i8«9- 
itSijl;  W.  fi«ge,  OOTTTiiik  ten  Viliini  til  lar  Crtnwarl  (3  vols., 
Leipzig  and  Vjenna,  1871,  TB73),  and  QiUmick  nil  in  Kalaslrepki 
Hsitwmart-Bnat  (Ldpiig,  1879}.  written  from  a  somewhat  violent 
German  standpoint;  Frans  A.  Kronea  Cl^ilter  von  Marchland), 
Him^mik  drr  Cfuk,  Oilimicif  (j  volt,,  Beflin,  1876-1879),  with 
copnot  references.  Ctuk,  dtr  Ktiatil  Oatmiihi  tarn  iSun  Juk'- 
^fe4j(Tj  bi>  ai^tfts  Cwftvorf  (Berlin,  1879).  from  the  German-liberal 
paiM  ol  view,  and  Cnrmdriti  dir  isurtrickiickn  Click.  (Vienna, 
1881);  Baron  Henry  de  Woreit.  Tie  iliiiJrs-//n{itriita  Emfiri 
iLonAiis,  mid  td.,  iB?*!!  Loui'  Asadinei  Uiiloirt  it  rAnlritht 
ijp„U  lamitdt  ilnril  TkMH  (Paris,  1R77).  sides  wilh  the  Slavs 
tgaiatt  Ccfiaana  and  Magyar);  Lonii  U^,  Hill,  it  [AnOicit 
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■    .  flrongly  Sli«>phil:  A.  Wolf.  CtKlifW- 

"  I  i;  vols,.  Vienna.  1878-1860).  and  OlKi- 

i.Jou:pkIl.i,ndUepclil.[.Be,tin.ill»,3): 

OiWrriiki  and  UntiHt  i«  ifOtfi  Jakntknl 

lul.  u  (I  volt..  Leipiig,  IBa4-18ao);  A.  Hubcr, 

vols.  1.  ID  V.  up  10  tUB  (in  Keeren's  Cock. 

Urn,  Qatbi.  lass-ijgs):  J.  Emmer.  Kaiitr  FroM 

(       kn  tiUTTtUkiiOa  Cock.  (I  vols..  Vlemu. 

yer  Cack,  OiUrrrickt  mil  btHndrrer  lUdaickl  .~b/ 

volt,  ind  ed.,  Vienna,  laoo-iooi):  A.  Doptcb. 

«■»«&.(*.  Ouerr™*,.  voU.  I  (lnn.brocli,i903j; 

Lr  Cumpromii  auilra-hanwoia  ie  iS6?  (Pant, 

tOiltmiit  m   iSfS  Wi  iMo  (Stuttgart, 
rage.  ^lUtriii-^iinraFV  (London,  looo). 
mil.     E.    Werunsky,    OlUrrrickiickt    He^-    sin^ 
K  na,  1894.  Ac):  A.  Bcchmaon,  Itkrbtik  dtr 
R    kiiack.    (Prague,    1895-1896);    A.    Hubcr. 
Rrx     uck.  (teipiig  and  Vienna,  1895,  ind  ed.  by 
90       A.  Lusc^'von  EbengreulhV9rle>.ri<liic£ 
Bamberg,   1895,   1896).  ■  worh  of  fitK-cIast 
adruj  itr  iiUTirlikiickm  Riichiirick.  (Bam- 
k    mer,  ParloMenl  mill   Vtijlimt  in  OsUrttilk, 
8  to  1885  [Vienna,  1901-IW5).     For  rclaiiant 
.eel   Andr&isy    V'pimf  AviSt^  ml  Om   iuJi 


I     Sol 


I    i    So 


Deme     sc       UiUtmuli  tind   jeuM  OHimtr  (t   Paltl  k    vol   I 
(80a-  ■         1898      H     ObcrabcrBCi     Oilrtmck   mid 

RtuHaiid  dem  Endt  da  tlett  JakrkundtrU  ol  1488  to  160s 
(K  asi  neuereGesch  OsterTC1chs.Venna.1905)      See 

(     her  Ih  logra  h  ea  to  the  articlei  on  MtiTaiH  ch  Cknti, 

&  For  he  Is  est  d  velopmenta  of  tbe  "  Austrian  question  "  •« 
Andi^  Chliadame,  BtBupt  if  la  ^ueilien  i'Aurickt  na  siail  dm 
XX  lilU  (Pans.  901).  and  L'Alltmaini,  la  Frana  tl  la  qatUim 
i-AiOntkt  b  901)  Reni  Henry,  Qaalisia  d'Aalricki-Hamine 
far  un  i-orml  (Paris,  1903).  with  preface  by  Anatole  Leroy. 
Bea  he       ScD  usViaior,"ne/^anuTi/,4iiifri:a-/raa(ary(London. 

est  la     uaget  and  race  in  Austria.    The  best  ilatcment  of 

lega      uesl  iJved  is  in  Josef  Ulbrith  and  Ernst  Mischler'i 

O  Utt  Sualnirltrbnlk  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  1894-1897;  md  ed.  1904, 
&  See    IsoD   mmmcher,  5lli{DSIiini/siiiilflni[|Uiiatc]l(Leipiig, 

1893)1  Hainisch,  Dn  ZutnnU  irr  DnUck-OsUrreukir  (Vienna, 
1S91);  Herkner,  Dit  Znktmll  dcr  Dcnlsck-Oarrrtuktr  tii.  1893); 
L.  Leger,  La  Sai.  U  Dani^  tl  U  Balkan  (Pari).  1884);  Bressniti 
voaSydBcofr.  Kir  pdulspiuijciki  ^Rlo/tsn  (Berlin.  iBw);  Botrand 


r.worlcs.ni 


II,  Qi^nJnaie  (ed.  1906,  and 
ts.  covering  particular  periodl, 

(W.  A.  P.) 
SnCCESEIOM,  WAR  OF  THB  (1710-1748).  Thil 
war  tKgan  with  the  invasion  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  II.  of  Pruslil 
in  1740,  and  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Aij-U-Chapellt  (Aachen) 
in  T74S.  After  1741  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
involved  in  the  struggle,  but  the  moil  enduring  interest  ol  the 
war  lies  in  the  struggle  o(  Prussia  and  Austria  lor  Silesia.  Souib- 
wcsl  Germany,  the  Low  Countries  and  Italy  were,  as  usual,  the 
baltlt-ErouDda  of  France  and  Austria.  The  consUnt  allies  of 
France  and  Prussia  were  Spain  and  flavaiia;  various  other 

supported  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  by  England  and  Holland, 
the  traditional  enemies  of  FMnct.     Of  Austria's  allies  fiom 

I.  Frcdtrick'i  Imaion  aj  SiUsia,  1740.— Prussia  in  1740 
wu  a  small,  compact  and  thoroughly  organiied  power,  with  an 
army  100,000  strong.  The  only  recent  war  service  of  this  army 
had  been  in  the  desultory  Rhine  campaign  oE  1733-3;.  H  "*9 
theiefore  regarded  Is  one  of  the  minor  armies  of  Europe,  and 
few  thought  that  it  could  rival  the  forces  of  Austria  and  France. 
But  it  was  drilled  to  a  perfection  not  hitherto  attained,  and  the 
Piusuan  infanUy  loldiei  wu  so  sell  liained  and  equipped  that 
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be  could  fire  five  shots  to  the  Austrian's  three,  though  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  were  less  efficient.  But  the  initial  advantage 
of  Frederick's  army  was  that  it  had,  undisturbed  by  wars, 
developed  the  standing  army  theory  to  full  effect.  While  the 
Austrians  had  to  wait  for  drafts  to  complete  the  field  forces, 
Prussian  regiments  could  take  the  field  at  once,  and  thus 
Frederick  was  able  to  overrun  Silesia  almost  unopposed.  His 
army  was  concentrated  quietly  upon  the  Oder,  and  without 
declaration  of  war,  on  the  i6th  of  December  1740,  it  crossed 
the  frontier  into  Silesia.  The  Austrian  generals  could  do  ho 
more  than  garrison  a  few  fortresses,  and  with  the  small  remnant 
of  their  available  forces  fell  back  to  the  mountain  frontier  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  Prussian  anny  was  soon  able  to 
go  into  winter  quarters,  holding  all  Silesia  and  investing  the 
strong  places  of  Glogau,  Brieg  and  Neisse. 

2.  SiUsian  Campaign  of  1741.— In  February  I74X»  the 
Austrians  collected  a  field  army  under  Count  Neipperg  (1684- 
1774)  and  made  preparations  to  reconquer  Silesia.  The 
Austrians  in  Neisse  and  Brieg  still  held  out.  Glogau,  however, 
was  stormed  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  March,  the  Prussians, 
under  Prince  Leopold  (the  younger)  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  executing 
their  task  in  one  hour  with  a  mathematical  precision  which 
excited  universal  admiration.  But  the  Austrian  army  in  Moravia 
was  now  in  the  field,  and  Frederick's  cantonments  were  dispersed 
over  all  Upper  Silesia.  It  was  a  work  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  collect  the  army,  for  the  ground  was  deep  in  snow,  and  before 
it  was  completed  Neisse  was  relieved  and  the  Prussians  cut  off 
from  their  own  country  by  the  march  of  Neipperg  from  Neisse 
on  Brieg;  a  few  days  of  slow  manoeuvring  between  these  places 
ended  in  the  battle  of  Mollwitz  (xoth  April  1741),  the  first  pitched 
battle  fought  by  Frederick  and  his  army.  The  Prussian  right 
wing  of  cavalry  was  speedily  routed,  but  the  day  was  retrieved 
by  the  magnificent  discipline  and  tenacity  of  the  infantry, 
llie  Austrian  cavalry  was  shattered  in  repeated  attempts  to 
ride  them  down,  and  before  the  Prussian  volleys  the  Austrian 
infantry,  in  spite  of  all  that  Neipperg  and  his  officers  could  do, 
gradually  melted  away.  After  a  stubborn  contest  the  Prussians 
remained  masters  of  the  field.  Frederick  himself  was  far  away. 
He  had  fought  in  the  cavalry  m£l£e,  but  after  this,  when  the 
battle  seemed  lost,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Field  Marshal 
Schwerin  to  ride  away.  Schwcrin  thus,  like  Marshal  Saze  at 
Fontenoy,  remained  behind  to  win  the  victory,  and  the  king 
narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  wandering  Austrian  hussars. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  battle  was  that  the  king  secured 
Brieg.  and  Neipperg  fell  back  to  Neisse,  where  he  maintained 
himself  and  engaged  in  a  war  of  manoeuvre  during  the  summer. 
But  Europe  realized  suddenly  that  a  new  military  power  h&d 
arisen,  and  France  sent  Marshal  Belleisle  to  Frederick's  camp  to 
negotiate  an  alliance.  Thenceforward  the  "  Silesian  adventure  " 
became  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  The  elector  of 
Bavaria's  candidature  for  the  imperial  dignity  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  French  "auxiliary"  army,  and  other  French 
forces  were  sent  to  olraerve  Hanover.  Saxony  was  already 
watched  by  a  Prussian  army  under  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  the  "old  Dessauer,"  who  had  trained  the  Prussian  army 
to  its  present  perfection.  The  task  of  Sweden  was  to  prevent 
Russia  from  attacking  Prussia,  but  her  troops  were  defeated,  on 
the  3rd  of  September  1741,  at  Wilmanstrand  by  a  greatly 
superior  Russian  army,  and  in  1742  another  great  reverse  was 
sustained  in  the  capitulation  of  Helsingfors.  In  central  Italy 
an  army  of  Neapolitans  and  Spaniards  was  collected  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Milanese. 

3.  The  Allies  in  Bohemia. — The  French  duly  joined  the 
elector's  forces  on  the  Danube  and  advanced  on  Vienna;  but 
the  objective  was  suddenly  changed,  and  after  many  counter- 
marches the  allies  advanced,  in  three  widely-separated  corps,  on 
Prague.  A  French  corps  moved  via  Ambeig  and  Pilsen.  The 
elector  marched  on  Budweis,  and  the  Saxons  (who  had  now 
joined  the  allies)  invaded  Bohemia  by  the  Elbe  valley.  The 
Austrians  could  at  first  offer  little  resistance,  but  before  long  a 
considerable  force  intervened  at  Tabor  between  the  Danube  and 
the  allies,  and  Neipperg  was  now  on  the  march  from  Neisse  to 


join  in  the  campaign.  He  had  made  with  Frederick  the  curious 
agreement  of  Klein  Schnellendori  (9th  October  1741),  by  which 
Neisse  was  surrendered  after  a  mock  siege,  and  the  Austrians 
undertook  to  leave  Frederick  unmolested  in  return  for  his 
releasing  Neippcrg's  army  for  service  elsewhere.  At  the  same 
time  the  Htmgarians,  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  the  personal 
appeal  of  Maria  Theresa,  had  put  into  the  field  a  levie  en  masse, 
or  "  insurrection,"  which  furnished  the  regular  army  with  an 
invaluable  force  of  L'ght  troops.  A  fresh  army  was  collected 
under  Field  Marshal  Khevenhttller  at  Vienna,  and  the  Austrians 
planned  an  offensive  winter  campaign  against  the  Franco- 
Bavarian  forces  in  Bohemia  and  the  small  Bavarian  army  that 
remained  on  the  Danube  to  defend  the  electorate.  The  French 
in  the  meantime  had  stormed  Prague  on  the  36th  of  November, 
the  grand-duke  Francis,  consort  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  com- 
manded the  Austrians  in  Bohemia,  moving  too  slowly  to  save  the 
fortress.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  now  styled  himself  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  (19th  December 
1741)  and  elected  to  the  imperial  throne  as  Charles  VII.  (24th 
January  1742),  but  no  active  measures  were  undertaken.  In 
Bohemia  the  month  of  December  was  occupied  in  mere  skirmishes. 
On  the  Danube,  KhevenhUller,  the  best  general  in  the  Austrian 
service,  advanced  on  the  27th  of  December,  swiftly  drove  back 
the  allies,  shut  them  up  in  Linz,  and  pressed  on  into  Bavaria. 
Munich  itself  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  on  the  coronation  day 
of  Charles  VII.  At  the  dose  of  this  first  act  of  the  campaign 
the  French,  under  the  old  Marshal  de  BrogUe,  maintained  a 
precarious  foothold  in  central  Bohemia,  menaced  by  the  main 
army  of  the  Austrians,  and  Khevenhttller  was  ranging  unopposed 
in  Bavaria,  while  Frederick,  in  pursuance  of  his  secret  obligations, 
lay  inactive  in  Silesia.  In  Italy  the  allied  Neapolitans  and 
Spaniards  had  advanced  towards  Modena,  the  duke  of  which 
state  had  allied  himself  with  them,  but  the  vigilant  Austrian 
commander  Count  Traun  had  outmarched  them,  captured 
Modena,  and  forced  the  duke  to  make  a  separate  peace. 

4.  Campaign  of  1742. — Frederick  had  hoped  by  the  tnice 
to  secure  Silesia,  for  which  alone  he  was  fiiphting.  But  with  the 
successes  of  Khevenhtlller  and  the  enthusiastic  "  insurrection  " 
of  Hungary,  Maria  Theresa's  opposition  became  firmer,  and  she 
divulged  the  provisions  of  the  truce,  in  order  to  compromise 
Frederick  with  his  allies.  The  war  recommenced.  Frederick 
had  not  rested  on  his  laurels;  in  the  uneventful  summer  cam- 
paign of  Z74Z  he  had  found  time  to  begin  that  reorganization  of 
his  cavalry  which  was  before  long  to  make  it  even  more  efficient 
than  hii  infantry.  Charles  VII.,  whose  territories  were  overrun 
by  the  Austrians,  asked  him  to  create  a  diversion  by  invading 
Moravia.  In  December  1741,  therefore,  Schwerin  had  crossed 
the  border  and  captured  Olmiitz.  Glatz  also  was  invested,  and 
the  Prussian  army  was  concentrated  about  Olmtttz  in  January 
1742.  A  combined  plan  of  operations  was  made  by  the  French, 
Saxons  and  Prussians  for  the  rescue  of  Linz.  But  Linz  soon  fell; 
Broglie  on  the  Moldau,  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
Bavarians  to  oppose  Khevenhttller,  and  of  the  Saxons  to  join 
forces  with  Frederick,  was  in  no  condition  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  large  forces  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  lay  in  his  front 
from  Budweis  to  Iglau.  Frederick's  march  was  made  towards 
Iglau  in  the  first  place.  Brttnn  was  invested  about  the  same 
time  (February),  but  the  direction  of  the  march  was  changed, 
and  instead  of  moving  against  Prince  Charles,  Frederick  pushed 
on  southwards  by  Znaim  and  Nikolsburg.  The  extreme  outposts 
of  the  Prussians  appeared  before  Vienna.  But  Frederick's 
advance  was  a  mere  foray,  and  Prince  Charles,  leaving  a  screen 
of  troops  in  front  of  Broglie,  marched  to  cut  off  the  Prussians 
from  Silesia,  while  the  Hungarian  levies  poured  into  Upper 
Silesia  by  the  Jablunka  Pass.  The  Saxons,  discontented  and 
demoralized,  soon  marched  off  to  their  own  country,  and 
Frederick  with  his  Prussians  fell  back  by  Zwittau  and  Leuto- 
mischl  to  Kuttenberg  in  Bohemia,  where  be  was  in  touch  with 
Broglie  on  the  one  hand  and  (Glatz  having  now  surrendered) 
with  Silesia  on  the  other.  No  defence  of  Olmtttz  was  attempted, 
and  the  small  Prussian  corps  remaining  in  Moravia  fell  back 
towards  Upper  Silesia.     Prince  Charles,  in  pursuit  of  the  king. 
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flHn^ed  by  I^q  and  Teutach  (Dentsch)  Brod  on  Kuttenberg, 
and  on  the  X7tb  of  May  was  fought  the  battle  of  Cbotusitz  or 
Czaslau,  in  which  after  a  severe  stnigg^  the  king  was  victorious. 
His  cavaby  on  this  occasion  retrieved  its  previous  failure,  and 
its  conduct  gave  an  earnest  of  its  future  glory  not  only  by  its 
durses  on  the  battlefield,  but  its  vigorous  punuit  of  the  defeated 
Attstrians.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Broglie  fell  upon  a  part  of 
the  Austrians  left  on  the  Moldau  and  won  a  small,  but  morally 
and  politically  important,  success  in  the  action  of  Sahay,  near 
Bodweis  (May  34,  1742).  Frederick  did  not  propose  another 
combined  movement.  Ha  victory  and  that  of  BrogUe  dis- 
posed &faria  Theresa  to  cede  SUeiia  in  order  to  make  good 
her  position  elsewhere,  and  the  separate  peace  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  signed  at  Breslau  on  the  xith  of  June,  closed 
the  First  Siksian  War.  The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
continued. 

5.  Tke  French  at  Prapie. — ^The  return  of  Prince  Gsarles, 
released  by  the  peace  of  Breslau,  put  an  end  to  Broglie's  offensive. 
The  prince  pushed  back  the  French  posts  everywhere,  and  his 
anoy  coovcxgcd  upon  Prague,  where,  towards  the  end  of  June 
1743,  the  Fruidi  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  surrounded. 
Bro^  bad  made  the  best  resistance  possible  with  his  inferior 
forces,  and  still  displayed  great  activity,  but  his  position  was  one 
cf  great  pcxiL  Tlie  French  government  realised  at  last  that 
it  bad  given  its  general  inadequate  forces.  The  French  army 
(« the  lowor  Rhine,  hitherto  in  observation  of  Hanover  and  other 
possibly  hostile  states,  was  hurried  into  Franconia.  Prince 
Charles  at  once  raised  the  siege  of  Prague  (September  14), 
calkd  lip  Khevcnhiiller  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian 
anny  on  the  Danube,  and  marched  towards  Amberg  to  meet  the 
new  opponent.  Marshal  Maillebois  (1682-1762),  its  commander, 
then  maxkoeuvred  frqm  Amberg  towards  the  Eger  valley,  to  gain 
touch  with  Broglie.  Marshal  Belleisle,  the  political  head  of 
French  afiEairs  in  (jermany  and  a  very  capable  general,  had 
accompanied  Broglie  throughout,  and  it  seems  that  Belleisle 
and  Bro^ie  believed  that  Maillebois'  mission  was  to  regain  a 
permanent  foothold  for  the  army  in  Bohemia;  Maillebois, 
on  the  contrary,  conceived  that  his  work  was  simply  to  disengage 
the  army  of  Broglie  from  its  dangerous  position,  and  to  cover 
its  retreat.  His  operations  were  no  more  than  a  demonstration, 
and  had  so  little  effectlthat  Broglie  was  sent  for  in  haste  to 
take  over  the  command  from  him,  Belleisle  at  the  same  time 
taking  over  charge  of  the  army  at  Prague.  Broglie's  command 
was  now  on  the  Danube,  east  of  Regensburg,  and  the  imperial 
(chiefly  Bavarian)  army  of  Charles  VIL  under  Seckendorf  aided 
him  to  dear  Bavaiia  of  the  Austrians.  This  was  effected  with 
case,  for  Khevenhiiller  and  most  of  his  troops  had  gone  to 
Bolttmia.  Prince  Charles  and^KhevenhOller  now  took  post 
tct»cett  linx  and  Passau,  leaving  a  strong  force  to  deal  with 
Belleisle  in  Prague.  This,  under  Prince  Lobkowitz,  was  little 
superior  in  numbers  or  quality  to  the  troops  under  Belleisle, 
under  whom  served  Saze  and  the  best  of  the  younger  French 
genexals,  but  its  light  cavalry  swept  the  country  clear  of  pro- 
visionsw  The  flench,  were  quickly  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
winter  had  come,  and  the  marshal  resolved  to  retreat  On  the 
night  of  the  i6th  of  December  1742,  the  army  left  Prague  to 
be  defended  by  a  small  garrison  under  Chevert,  and  took  the 
route  of  Eger.  The  retreat  (December  16-26)  was  accounted 
a  triumph  of  generalship,  but  the  weather  made  it  painful  and 
costly.  The  brave  Chevert  displayed  such  confidence  that 
the  Austrians  were  glad  to  allow  him  freedom  to  join  the  main 
army.  The  cause  of  the  new  emperor  was  now  sustained  only 
m  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  whVre  Broglie  and  Seckendorf 
opposed  Prince  Charles  and  Khevenhllller,  who  were  soon  joined 
by  the  force  lately  opposing  Belleisle. 

In  Italy,  Thiun  held  his  own  with  ease  agaii^st  the  Spaniards 
and  Neapolitans.  Naples  was  forced  by  a  British  squadron  to 
withdraw  her  troops  for  home  defence,  and  Spain,  now  too  weak 
to  advance  in  the  Po  valley,  sent  a  second  army  to  Italy  via 
France.  Sardinia  had  allied  herself  with  Austria,  and  at  the  same 
time  neither  state  was  at  war  with  France,  and  this  led  to  curious 
complications,  combats  being  fought  in  the  Is^  valley  between 


the  troops  of  Sardinia  and  of  Spain,  in  which  the  French  took 
no  part. 

6.  Tke  Campaign  cf  1743  opened  disastrously  for  the  emperor. 
The  French  and  Bavarian  armies  were  not  working  well  to- 
gether, and  Broglie  and  Seckendorf  had  actually  qtiarrcUed. 
No  connected  resistance  n^as  offered  to  the  tonverging  march 
of  Prince  Charles's  army  along  the  Danube,  KhevenhQlIer  from 
Salzburg  towards  southern  Biivaria,  and  Prince  Lobkovvit^ 
(x68s-x755)  from  Bohemia  towards  the  Naab.  The  Bavarians 
suffered  a  severe  reverse  near  Braunau  (May  9, 1743),  and  now 
an  Anglo-allied  army  commanded  by  King  George  II.,  which 
had  been  formed  on  the  lower  Rhhie  on  the  withdrawal  of 
'Maillebois,  was  advancing  southward  to  the  Main  and  Neckar 
cbxmtry.  A  French  army,  imder  Marshal  Noailles,<was  being 
collected  on  the  middle  lUiine  to  deal  with  this  new  force.  But 
Broglie  was  now  in  full  retreat,  and  the  strong  places  of  Bavaria 
surrendered  one  after  the  other  to  Prince  Charles.  The  French 
and  Bavarians  had  been  driven  almost  to  the  Rhine  when 
NoaiUes  and  the  king  came  to  battle.  George,  completely 
outmanoeuvred  by  his  veteran  antagonist,  was  in  a  position  of 
the  greatest  danger  between  Aschaffenburg  and  Hanau  in  the 
defile  formed  by  the  Spessart  Hills  and  the  river  Main.  Noailles 
blocked  the  outlet  and  had  posts  all  around,  but  the  allied 
troops  forced  their  way  through  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on 
the  French,  and  the  battle  of  Dettingen  is  justly  reckoned  as 
a  notable  victory  of  the  British  arms  (June  27).  Both  Broglie, 
who,  worn  out  by  age  and  exertions,  was  soon  replaced  by 
Marshal  Coigny  (X670-X759),  and  Ndailles  were  now  on  the  strict 
defensive  behind  the  Rhine.  Not  a  single  French  soldier  re- 
mained in  Germany,  and  Prince  Charles  prepared  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  great  river  in  the  Breisgau  while  the  king  of 
England  moved  forward  via  Mainz  to  co-operate  by  drawing 
upon  himself  the  attention  of  both  the.  French  marshals.  The 
^glo-aUied  army  took  Worms,  but  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  cross.  Prince  Charles  went  into  winter  quartcis. 
The  khig  followed  his  example,  drawing  in  his  troops  to  the  north, 
ward,  to  deal,  if  necessary,  with  the  army  which  the  French 
were  collecting  on  the  frontier  of  Flanders.  Austria,  England, 
Holland  and  Sardinia  were  now  allied.  ^  Saxony  changed  sides, 
and  Sweden  and  Russia  neutralized  each  other  (peace  of  Abo, 
August  1743).  Frederick  was  still  quiescent;  France^  Spain 
and  Bavaria  alone  continued  actively  the  strugg^  against  Maria 
Theresa. 

In  Italy,  the  Spaniards  on  the  Panaro  had  achieved  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  over  Tratm  at  Campo  Santo  (February  8, 1743),  but  the 
next  six  months  were  wasted  in  inaction,  and  Lobkowitz,  joining 
Traun  with  reinforcements  from  Germany,  drove  back  the 
enemy  to  RiminL  The  Spanish-Piedmontese  war  in  the  Alps 
continued  without  much  result,  the  only  incident  of  note  being 
a  combat  at  Casteldelfino  won  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  person. 

7.  Campaign  of  1744. — With  1744  began  the  Second  Silesian 
War.  Frederick,  disquieted  by  the  universal  success  of  the 
Austrian  cause,  secretly  concluded  a  fresh  alliance  with  Louis  XV. 
France  had  posed  hitherto  as  an  auxiliary,  her  officers  in  Germany 
had  worn  the  Bavarian  cockade,  and  only  with  England  was  she 
officially  at  war.  She  now  declared  war  direct  upon  Austria 
and  Sardinia  (April  1744).  A  corps  was  assembled  at  Dunkirk 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  in  Great  Britain,  and  Louis 
in  person,  with  90,000  men,  prepared  to  invade  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  took  Menin  and  Ypres.  His  presumed 
opponent  was  the  allied  army  previously  under  King  George  and 
now  composed  of  English,  Dutch,  Germans  and  Austrians.  On 
the  Rhine,  Coigny  was  to  make  head  against  Prihce  Charles, 
and  a  fresh  army  under  the  prince  de  Conti  was  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.^  This  plan  was,  however, 
at  once  dislocated  by  the  advance  of  Charles,  who,  assisted  by 
the  veteran  Tnun,  skilfully  manoeuvred  his  army  over  the  Rhine 
near  Philipsburg  (July  x),  captured  the  liiies  ol  Weissenburg, 
and  cut  off  the  French  marshal  from  Alsace.  Coigny,  however, 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemx  at  Weissenburg  and  posted  him- 
self near  Strassburg.  Louis  XV.  now  abandoned  the  invasion 
of  Flanders,  and  his  army  moved  down  to  take  a  decisive  part 
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in  the  war  in  At jace  and  Lomine.    At  the  same  time  Frederick 
crossed  the  Austrian  frontier  (August). 

The  attention  and  resources  of  Austria  were  fully  occupied, 
and  the  Prussians  were  almost  unopposed.  One  column  passed 
through  Saxony,  another  through  Lusatia,  while  a  third  advanced 
from  Silesia,  f^gue,  the  objective,  was  reached  on  the  2nd  of 
September.  Six  days,  later  the  Austrian  garrison  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  the  Prussians  advanced  to  Budweis.  Maria' 
Theresa  once  again  rose  to  the  emeigency,  a  new  "  insurrection", 
took  the  field  in  Hungary,  and  a  corps  of  regulars  was  asisembled 
to  cover  Vienna,  while  the  diplomatists  won  o^er  Saxony  to  the 
Austrian  side.  Prince  Charles  withdrew  from  Alsace,  unmolested 
by  the  French,  who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of  Louis  XV.  at  Metz.  Only 
Seckendorf  with  the  Bavarians  pursued  him.  No  move  was 
made  by  the  French,  and  Frederick  thus  found  himself  after 
all  isohited  and  exposed  to  the  combined  attack  <A  the  Austrians 
and  Saxons.  Marshal  TYaun,  summoned  from  the  Rhine,  held 
the  king  in  check  in  Bohemia,  the  Hungarian  irregulars  inflicted 
numerous  minor  reverses  on  the  Prussians,  and  finally  Prince 
Charles  arrived  with  the  main  army.  The  campaign  resembled 
that  of  1742 ;  the  Prussian  retreat  was  closely  watched,  and 
the  rearguard  pressed  hard.  Prague  fdl,  atid  Frederick,  com- 
pletely outmanccuvied  by  the  united  forces  of  Prince  Charles 
and  Traun,  regained  Silesia  with  heavy  losses.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Austrians  gained  no  foothold  in  Silesia  itself.  On  the 
Rhine,  Louis,  now  recovered,  had  besieged  and  taken  Freiburg, 
after  which  the  forces  left  in  the  north  were  reinforced  and 
besieged  the  strong  places  of  Flanders.  There  was  also  a  slight 
war  of  manoeuvre  on  the  middle  Rhine. 

In  X744  the  Italian  war  became  for  the  first  time  serious.  A 
grandiose  plan  of  campaign  was  formed,  and  as  usual  the  French 
and  Spanish  generals  at  the  front  were  hampered  by  the  orders 
of  their  respective  governments.  The  object  was  to  unite  the 
army  in  Dauphin£  with  that  on  the  lower  Po.  The  adhesion  of 
Genoa  was  secured,  and  a  road  thereby  obtained  into  central 
Italy.  But  Lobkowitz  had  already  taken  the  offensive  and 
driven  back  the  Spanish  army  of  0>unt  de  Gages  towards  the 
Neapolitan  frontier.  The  king  of  Naples  at  this  juncture  was 
compelled  to  assist  the  Spaniards  at  all  hayanls.  A  combined 
army  was  formed  at  Vellctri,  and  defeated  Lobkowitz  there  on 
the  nth  of  August.  The  crisis  past,  Lobkowitz  then  went  to 
Piedmont  to  assist  the  king  against  Conti,  the  king  of  Naples 
returned  home,  and  de  Gages  followed  the  Austrians  with  a 
weak  force.  Tlie  war  in  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  was  keenly 
contested.  Villefranche  and  >Iontalban  were  stormed  by  Conti 
on  the  20th  01  April,  a  desperate  fight  took  phtx  at  Peyre-Longue 
on  the  i8th  of  July,  and'the  king  of  Sardhxia  was  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  at  Madonna  del  Olmo  (September  30)  near  Coni 
(Cuneo).  Conti  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  taking  this  fortress, 
and  had  to  retire  into  Dauphin^  for  his  winter  quarters.  The* 
two  armies  had,  therefore,  failed  in  their  attempt  to  combine, 
and  the  Austro-Sardinians  still  lay  between  them. 

B,' Campaign  of  174$. — ^The  interest  of  the  next  campaign 
centres  in  the  three  greatest  battles  of  the  war — Hohenf  riedberg, 
Kessdsdorf  and  Fontenoy.  The  first  event  of  the  year  was  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  of  Enj^d,  Austria,  Holland  and  Saxony, 
concluded  at  Warsaw  on  the  8th  of  January.  Twelve  days 
previously,  the  death  of  Charles  VIL  submitted  the  imperial 
title  to  a  new  election,  and  his  successor  in  Bavaria  Was  not  a 
candidate.  The  Bavarian  army  was  again  unfortunate;  caught 
in  its  scattered  winter  quarters  (action  of  Amberg,  January  7)^ 
it  was  driven  from^  point  to  point,  and  the  young  elector  had  to 
abandon  Munich  once  mor6.  The  peace  of  Fiissen  followed  on 
the  22nd  of  April,  by  which  he  secured  his  hereditary  states  on 
condition  of  supporting  the  candidature  of  the  grand-duke 
Frands,  consort  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  ''imperial"  army 
ceased  ipso  facto  to  exist,  and  Frederick  was  again  isolated.  No 
hdp  was  to  .be  expected  from  France,  whose  efforts  this  year 
were  centred  on  the  Flanders  campaign.  In  effect,  on  the  xoth 
of  May,  before  Frederick  took  the  field,  Lotiis  XV.  and  Saxe 
had  bfsieged  Toumay,  and  inflicted  upon  the  relieving  army  of 


the  duke  of  Cumberland  the  great  defeat  of  Fontenoy  {q-vX 
In  Silesia  the  customary  small  war  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  the  concentration  of  the  Prussian  army  was  not 
effected  without  severe  fighting.  At  the  end  of  May,  Frederick, 
withabout  65,000  men,  lay  in  the  campof  Frankenstein,  between 
Glatz  and  Neissc,  while  behind  the  Riesengebirge  about  Landshut 
Prince  Charles  had  85,000  Austrians  and  Saxons.  On  the  4th 
of  June  was  fought  the  battle  of  Hohenf  riedberg  {q.v.)  or  Striegau, 
the  greatest  victory  as  yet  of  Frederick's  career,  and,  of  all  his 
battles,  excelled  perhaps  by  Leuthen  and  Rossbach  only. 
Prince  Charles  atiffered  a  complete  defeat  and  withdrew  through 
the  mountains  as  he  had  come.  Frederick's  pursuit  was  method- 
ical, for  the  country  was  difficult  and  barren,  and  he  did  not 
know  the  extent  to  which  the  enemy  was  demoralized.  The 
manoeuvres  of  both  leaders  on  the  upper  Elbe  occupied  all  the 
summer,  while  the  political  questions  of  the  imperial  election 
and  of  an  understanding  between.  Prussia  and  England  were 
pending.  The  chief  efforts  of  Austria  were  directed  towards 
the  valleys  of  the  Main  and  Lahn  and  Frankfort,  where  the 
French  and  Austrian  armies  manoeuvred  for  a  position  from 
which  to  overawe  the  electoral  body.  Marshal  Traun  was 
successful,  and  the  grand-duke  became  the  emperor  Francis  L 
on  the  X3th  of  September.  Frederick  agreed  with  England  to 
recognize  the  election  a  few  days  Liter,  but  Maria  Theresa  would 
not  conform  to  the  treaty  of  Breslau  without  a  further  appeal 
to  the  fortune  of  war.  Saxony  joined  in  this  last  attempt.  A 
new  advice  of  Prince  Charles  quickly  brought  on  the  battle 
of  Soor,  fought  on  groimd  destined  to  be  famous  in  the  war  of 
1866.  Frederick  was  at  first  in  a  position  of  great  peril,  but  his 
army  changed  front  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  enemy  and  by 
its  boldness  and  tenacity  won  a  remarkable  victory  (Septemba 
30).  But  the  campaign  was  not  ended.  An  Austrian  contingent 
from  the  Main  joined  the  Saxons  under  Marshal  Rutowski,  and  a 
Combined  movement  was  made  in  the  direction  of  Berlin  by 
Rutowski  from  Saxony  and  Prince  Charles  from  Bohemia.  The 
danger  was  very  great.  Frederick  hurried  up  bis  forces  from 
Silesia  and  marched  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  Dresden,  winning 
the  actions  of  Katholisch-Hennersdorf  (November  24)  and 
GOrlitz  (November  25).  Prince  Charles  was  thereby  forced 
back,  and  now  a  second  Prussian  army  tmder  the  old  Dessauer 
advanced  up  the  Elbe  from  Magdeburg  to  meet  Rutowski. 
The  latter  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Kesselsdorf  between 
Meissen  and  Dresden,  but  the  veteran  Leopold  attacked  him 
directly  and  without  hesitatioh  (December  14).  Th6  Saxons 
and  their  allies  were  completdy  routed  after  a  hard  struggle, 
and  Maria  Theresa  at  last  gave  way.  In  the  peace  of  Dresden 
(December  25)  Frederick  recognized  the  imperial  election,  aod 
retained  Silesia,  as  at  the  peace  of  Breslau. 

9.  Operations  in  Italy^  t74S-i747. — The  campaign  in  Italy 
this  year  was  also  no  mere  war  of  posts.  In  Marcb"  174$ 
a  secret  treaty  allied  the  Genoese  republic  with  France,.  Spain, 
and  Naples.  A  change  in  the  command  of  the  Austrians 
favoured  the  first  move  of  the  allies.  De  Gages  moved  from 
Modena  towards  Lucca,  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  the  Alps 
tmder  Marshal  Maillebois  advanced  through  the  Riviera  to 
the  Tanaro,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  the  twa  armies  wei« 
'at  last  concentrated  between  the  Scrivia  and  the  Tanaro, 
to  the  unusally  large  number  of  80,000.  A  swift  march  on 
Piacenza  drew  the  Austrian  commander  thither,  and  ii|  his 
absence  the  allies  fell  upon  and  completely  defeated  the  Sardinians 
at  Bassignano  (September  27),  a  victory  which  was  quick^ 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Alessandria,  Valenza  and  Casale. 
Jomini  caUs  the  concentration  of  forces  which  effected  the 
victory  "  le  plus  remarquable  de  toute  la  guerre."  £ut  the 
complicated  politics  of  Italy  brought  it  about  that  Maillebois 
was  ultimately  unable  to  turn  his  victory  to  account.  Indeed, 
early  in  x  746,  Austrian  troops,  freed  by  the  peace  with  Frederick, 
passed  through  Tirol  into  Italy;  the  Franco-Spanish  winter 
quarters  were  brusquely  attacked,  and  a  French  garrison  of 
6000  men  at  AsU  ^'as  forced  to  capitulate.  At  the  same  time 
Count  Browne  with  an  Austrian  coips  struck  at  the  allies  on  tho 
lower  Po,  and  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  main  body 
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bPieliBiiat.  A  serin  of  miDoraction*  this  oiniplctcly  destroyed 

Ibe  imt  conccDtntion.  The  lUiet  lepinted,  Mlillebois 
(OTenBgUsuiu,  Ibe  Sp«jii»rds  mirching  »g»iiiit  Browne.  The 
lailci  ni  promplly  isd  heavily  idnforced,  ud  iH  that  the 
Spuiardi  could  do  wu  to  aitRDcb  themselves  at  Piacenia; 

lo  his  aid.  The  French,  akOfully  omducled  and  marching 
rapidly,  joined  forces  once  more,  but  tfadr  liliiatioa  wu  critical, 
for  oaiy  two  maichei  behind  them  the  army  o[*the  king  of 
Sardinia  was  i^punuit,  ajMi  before  them  lay  the  principal  army 

hard  fought,  and  Mailleboia  had  nearly  achieved  a  victory  when 
orders  Iroro  the  loJant  compelled  him  lo  retire.  ,Thal  the  army 
escaped  at  alt  was  in  the  highest  de^^ree  creditable  to  MalUcbois 
and  to  his  son  and  chief  of  itafl'.  under  whcoc  leadership  it 
ehided  both  tbc  Auatrians  and  the  Sardinians,  defeated  an 
AiBtriaii  corps  in  Ibe  battle  of  Rottofreddo  (August  ii),  and 
madegood  its  retreat  on  Genoa.  Itwas.bovever.amereremnanir 
of  tbc  allied  army  which  returned,  ajid  the  Austrians  were  loon 
motos  of  aonb  Italy,  including  Genoa  (September).  But  they 
met  aitb  no  incccn  in  their  forays  towards  the  Alps.  Soon 
Ceooa  molted  from  the  opprtasive  rule  of  the  victors,  rose  and 
drove  oDt  tbe  Austrians  (December  5-11),  and  the  French,  now 
1  by  Belleisle,  took  the  oSensive  (i7<7)-  Genoa 
[ainst  a  second  Austrian  si^e.  and  after  the  plan  of 
lad  as  Dsuaj  been  referred  to  Paris  and  Madrid,  it 
■as  refoved,  though  a  picked  corps  of  the  French  army  under 
the  chevalier  de  BcQcisle.  brother  of  Ibe  marshal,  was  defeated 
in  the  almnt  impmsible  attempt  {July  19)  lo  storm  the  en- 
trenched pass  of  EiiIcs(CoI  di  AssielU),  thcchevliieT,and  with 
him  the  If  lie  of  the  French  nobility,  being  killed  at  the  barricades. 
Before  tbe  steady  advance  of  Marshal  BeUeisle  the  AustHins 
retired  into  Lombardy,  and  a  desultory  """p^'C"  f^  waged 


In  North  America  the  most  remarkable  Inddent  of  what 
hu  been  called  "  King  George'i  War  "  was  the  cspturt  of  the 
Fiencb  CaaadisD  fottnss  of  Louisburg  by  a  British  eipedition 
(April  19-Jnne  16,  174s),  of  which  tbe  military  porlJos  was 
foniisbed  by  tlie  colotdul  militiB  under  Colonel  (afterwards 
Lientcnaiit-General  Sir  WiUiam)  Peppettll  (1696-1754)  of 
Uaine.  Louisburg  was  then  regarded  merely  as  a  nest  of  priva- 
teers, and  at  tbe  peace  it  was  ^vcn  up,  but  bi  the  Seven  Years 
War  it  came  within  the  domain  of  grand  strategy,  and  its  second 
apture  was  the  preliminary  sti^p  to  tbe  British  (onqutst  ot 
r.T..rt.      For  the  war  in  India,  see  India;  HisUrry. 

10.  Lal€r  Campaigns- — The  last  three  campaigns  of  the  war 
in  tbe  Nelterlands  were  Olustraled  by  the  now  fully  developed 
genius  of  Hanhal  Saie.  After  Fonlenoy  the  French  carried  al 
before  then.  The  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  English-to  aid  in 
snpi^tssiie  the  'Forty-Five  rebeUiOD  at  borne  left  their  allies  in 
a  belplcis  position.  In  1 746  the  Dutch  and  the  Austrians  were 
driven  ba^  towards  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  and  most  of  the 
important  fortresses  were  taken  by  the  French.  The  battle  of 
Rinicoux  (or  Raucourl)  near  Litge,  fought  on  the  nth  of  October 
between  Ibe  allies  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  the 
French  under  Saze,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  latter.  Holland 
ilsclf  was  now  in  danger,  and  when  in  April  1747  Sale's  army 
vbjch  had  now  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands  up  to  the 
Meuse,  turned  its  attention  to  tbe  United  Provinces,  the  old 
fortresses  on  the  frontier  oflercd  but  alight  resistance.  Tbe 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  underwent  a  severe 
defeat  at  Lauffeld  (Lawfeld,  &c.,  also  called  Val)  on  the  md  of 
July  1747,  and  Sale,  after  his  victory,  promplly  and  secretly 
despatched  a  corps  under  (Marshal)  LSvcndahl  to  besiege  Bergen-. 
op-Zoom.  On  the  lEth  of  September  Bergen -op-Zoom  was 
stnmcd  by  tbe  French,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  Maestrichl, 
attacked  by  tbe  entire  farces  of  Saie  and  LDwendahl, surrendered 
on  the  7tbof  May  174S.  A  large  Russian  srmy  arrived  on  the 
MniM  to  join  the  allies,  but  loo  bte  to  be  of  use.  Tbe  quarrel 
of  Riosia  and  Sweden  bad  been  settled  by  the  peace  of  Abo  in 
i;(].and  10,1746  Russia  had  alliedherself  with  Austria.  Eventu- 
ally a  targe  amy  marched  from  Moscow  to  the  Rluhe,  an  event 


which  was 

preluded  the  great  ii  __ 

general  peace  of  Aii-!a-Chapelle  (Aachen)  was  signed  on  tbe 
iSthof  October  1748. 

II.  CflHTsJ  CkancUr  ej  tilt  IVv.— Little  need  be  said  of  the 
miiilary  features  of  the  war.  The  intervention  of  Prusaia  as  a 
military  power  was  indeed  a  striking  phenomenon,  but  her 
triumph  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  her  fuller  a(^catian  of 
principles  of  tactics  and  discipline  umversally  recognised  though 
less  universally  enforced.  T\«  other  powers  reorganiied  their 
forces  after  the  war.  oouo  much  on  the  Prussian  model  u  on  the 
basis  of  a  stricter  application  of  known  genera]  principles. 
Prussia,  moreover,  was  far  ahead  'of  alt  the  other  continental 
powen  in  administration,  and  over  Austria,  in  particular,  faer 
advantage  in  this  matter  was  almost  decisive  of  the  atruggte. 
Added  lo  thia  was  the  personal  ascendancy  of  Frederick,  not  yet 
a  great  geneiat,  tjut  energetic  and  resolute,  and,  further,  opposed 
to  generals  who  were  responsit>le  for  their  men  to  their  individual 
sovereigns.  These  advantages  have  been  dediive  in  many  wars, 
almost  in  alL  The  apeciat  feature  of  the  war  of  1740  to  1748, 
and  of  other  wars  of  tbe  time,  is  the  eitraordinary  disparity 
between  tbe  end  and  the  means.  Tbe  political  schemes  to  Iw 
executed  by  the  French  and  other  armies  wett  as  gtandlose  as 

of  time  and  space,  invariably  fell  short  of  expectation,  and  the 
history  of  the  war  proves,  as  that  o(  the  Seven  Years' War  wa» 
to  prove,  ihat  the  small  standing  army  of  the  iSth  cenlaiy 
could  conquer  by  degrees,  but  could,not  deliver  a  decisive  Uow. 
Frederick  alone,  with  a  definite  end  and  proportionate  mean* 
wherewith  to  achieve  it,  sucweded  com[jetdy.  The  French, 
in  spite  of  their  bter  victories,  obtained  so  little  of  what  they 
foughl  for  that  Parisiana  tonld  say  to  each  other,  when  they, 
met  in  tbe  streets,  "  Yoti  aie  as  stppid  aa  the  Peace."  And  if, 
when  figbtlng  for  tbdr  own  hand,  tile  governments  of  Europe 
could  so  fail  of  theit  purpose,  even  less  was  to  be  expected  when 
the  armies  were  composed  id  aUied  tonlingenls.  sent  toth^waf 
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The  naval  opetationi  of  this  war  were  languid  and  coDtnsed. 

They  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  tbey  were  entangled  with 
the  Spanish  war,  whi^  broke  out  in  1 7J9  in  consequence  of  the 
long  disputes  betwc'en  England  and  Spain  over  Iheit  conflicting 
claims  in  America.  Until  the  closing  years  they  were  conducted 
with  small  intelligence  or  spirit.  The  Spanish  government  was 
nerveless,  and  sactiSced  its  true  interest  to  the  family  ambilion 
of  the  king  FhHip  V.,  who  wished  to  estabUsh  his  younger  sons 
iling  princes  in  Italy.    French  administration  »is  cotnipl. 
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and  efficiency  after  the  long  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Therefore,  dthough  the  war  contained  passages  of  vigour,  it 
was  neither  interesting  nor  decisive  on  the  sea. 

War  on  Spain  was  dedared  by  Great  Britain  on  the  33rd  of 
October  1739.  It  was  universally  believed  that  the  Spanish 
colonies  would  fall  at  once  before  attack.  A  plan  was  laid  for 
combined  operations  against  them  from  east  and  west.  Otie 
force,  military  and  naval,  was  to  assault  them  from  the  West 
Indies  under  Admiral  Edward  Vernon.  Another,  to  becommanded 
by  Commodore  George  Anson,  afterwards  Lord  Anson,  was  to 
round  Cape  Horn  and  to  fall  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  Delays, 
bad  preparations,  dockyard  corruption,  and  the  unpatriotic 
squabbles  of  the  naval  and  military  officers  concerned  caused 
the  failnre  of  a  hopeful  scheme.  On  the  axst  of  November  1739 
Admiral  Vernon  did  indedd  succeed  in  capturing  the  ill-defended 
Spanish- harbour  of  Porto  Bello  (in  the  present  republic  of 
Panama) — a  triffing  success  to  boast  of.  But  he  did  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Spanish  convoys  from  reaching  Europe.  The  Spanish 
privateers  cruised  with  destructive  effect  against  British  trade; 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  European  waters.  When  Vernon 
had  been  joined  by  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  with  naval  reinforcements 
and  a  strong  body  of  troops,  an  attack  was  made  on  Cartagena 
in  What  is  now  Colombia  (March  9- April  24,  X74Z).  The 
delay  had  given  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Bias  de  Leso,  time 
to  prepare,  and  the  siege  failed  with  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  to  the 
assailants.  Want  of  success  was  largely  due  to  the  incompetence 
of  the  military  officdrai  and  the  brutal  insolence  of  the  admiraL 
The  war  in  the  West  Indies,  after  two  other  unsuccessful  attacks 
had  been  made  on  Spani^  territory,  died  down  and  did  not 
revive  tiU  1748:  The  expedition  under  Anson  sailed  late,  was 
very  ill  piovided,  and  less  strong  than  had  been  intended.  It 
consisted  of  six  ships  and  left  England  on  the  x8th  of  September 
X  740.  Anson  returned  alone  with  his  flagship  the  "^  Centurion  " 
on  the  15th  of  Jime  X744.  The  other  vessds  had  either  failed 
to  round  the  Horn  or  had  been  lost.  But  Anson  had  harried  the 
coast*  of  Chile  and  Peru  and  had  captured  a  Spanish  galleon  of 
immense  value  near  the  Philippines.  His  cruise  was  a  great 
feat  of  resolution  and  endurance. 

While  Anson  was  pursuing  his  voyage  round  the  world,  Spain 
was  mainly  intent  on  the  Italian  policy  of  the  king.  A  squadron 
was  fitted  out  at  Cadiz  to  convey  troops  to  Italy.  It  was  watched 
by  the  British  admiral  Nicholas  Haddock.  When  the  blockading 
squadron  was  forced  off  by  want  of  provisions,  the  Spanish 
admiral  Don  Jos6  Navarro  put  to  tea.  He  was  followed,  but 
when  the  British  force  came  in  sight  of  him  Navarro  had  been 
joined  by  a  French  squadron  under  M.  de  Court  (December  x  741). 
The  Prench  admiral  announod  that  he  would  support  the 
Spaniards  if  they  were  attacked  and  Haddock  retired.  France 
and  Great  Britain  were  not  yet  openly  at  war,  but  both  were 
engaged  in  the  struggle  in  Germany — Great  Britain  as  the  ally 
of  the  queen. of  Hungary,  Maria  Theresa;  France  as  the  supporter 
of  the  Bavarian  daimaht  of  the  empire.  Navarro  and  M.  de 
Court  went  on  to  Toulon,  where  they  remained  till  February 
Z744.  A  British  fleet  watched  them,  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Richard  Lestock,  till  Sir  Thomas  Mathews  was  sent 
out  as  commander-in-chief,  and  as  nunister  to  the  court  of  Turin. 
Partial  manifestations  of  hostility  between  the  French'  and 
British  took  place  in  different  seas,  but  avowed  war  did  not 
begin  UIl  the  French  govenmient  issued  its  declaration  of  the 
30th  of  March,  to  which  Great  Britain  replied  on  the  3  zsL  This 
formality  had  been  preceded  by  French  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  by  a  collision  between  the  allies  and 
Mathews  in  the  Mediterranean  (see  Tonxx>N,  Battle  of).  On 
the  X  1th  of  February  a  most  confused  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  van  and  centre  of  the  British  fleet  was  engaged  with  the  rear 
and  centre  of  the  allies.  Lestock,  who  was  on  the  worst  possible 
terms  with  his  superior,  took  no  part  in  the  action.  He  en- 
deavoured to  excuse  himself  by  alleging  that  the  orders  of 
Mathews  were  contradictory.  Mathews,  a  puzzle-headed  and 
hot-tempered  man,  fought  with  spirit  but  in  a  disorderly  way, 
breaking  the  formation  of  his  fleet,  and  showing  no  power  of 
direction.    The  mismanagement  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  battle, 


by  arousing  deep  anger  among  the  people,  led  to  &  drastic  reform 
of  the  British  navy  which  bore  its  first  fruits  before  the  warended. 

The  French  invasion  scheme  was  arranged  in  combination  with 
the  Jacobite  leaders,  and  soldiers  were  to  be  transported  from 
Dunkirk.  But  though  the  British  government  showed  itself 
wholly  wanting  in  foresight,  the  plan  broke  down.  In  February 
X744,  a  French  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  entered  the  Channd 
under  Jacques  Aymar,  oomte  de  Roquefeuil,  before  the  British 
force  under  adiniral  John  Norris  was  feady  to  oppose  him. 
But  the  French  force  was.ill  equipped,  the  admiral  was  nervous, 
his  mind  dwelt  on  all  the  niisfortunes  ^ibich  might  possibly 
happen^  and  the  weather  was  bad.  M.  de  Roquefeuil  came 
up  almost  as  far  as  the  Downs,  where  he  learnt  that  Sir  John 
Norris  was  at  hand  with  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  and  thercupoa 
precipitately  retreated.  The  military  opeditioa  prepared  at 
Dunkirk  to  cross  under  cover  of  Roquefeuil's  fleet  naturally 
did  not  start.  The  utter  weakness  of  the  French  at  sea,  due  to 
long  neglect  of  the  fleet  and  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  treasury, 
was  shown  during  the  Jacobite  rising  of  x  745,  when  France  xnade 
no  attempt  to  profit  by  the  distress  of  the  British  government 
The  Dutch  having  by  this  time  joined  Great  Britain,  made  a 
serious  addition  to  the  naval  power  opposed  to  France,  though 
Holland  was  compelled  by  the  necessity  for  maintaining  an  army 
in  Flanders  to  pUty  a  very  subordinate  part  at  sea.  Not  beixig 
stimulated  by  formidable  attack,  and  having  immediate  interests 
both  at  home  and  in  Germany,  the  British  government  was  slow 
to  make  use  of  its  latest  naval  strength.  Spain,  which  could  do 
nothing  of  an  offensive  character,  was  almost  neglected.  During 
X745  the  New  England  expedition  which  took  Louisburg  (April 
30-June  x6)  was  covered  by  a  British  naval  force,  but  the  opera- 
tions were  in  a  general  way  sporadic,  subordinated  to  the  supply 
of  convoy,  or  to  unimportant  particular  ends.  In  the  East 
Indies,  Mah6  de  la  Bourdonnais  made  a  vigorous  use  of  a  smaU 
squadron  to  which  no  effectual  resistance  was  offered  by  the 
British  naval  forces.  He  captured  Madras  (July  34-Septembcr 
9, 1746),  a  set-off  for  Louisburg,  for  which  it  was  ekchanged  at 
the  dose  of  the  war.  In  the  same  year  a  British  combined  naval 
and  military  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France — the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  ventures  which  in  the  ebd  were  derided  as 
"  breaking  windows  with  guineas  " — ^was  carried  out  during 
Aiigust  and  October.  The  aim  was  the  capture  of  the  French 
East  India  company's  dockyard  at  L'Oricnt,  but  it  was  not 
attained. 

From  X747  till  the  dose  of  the  war  in  .October  X748  the  naval 
policy  of  the  British  government,  without  reaching  a  high  level, 
was  yet  more  energetic  and  coherent.  A  doser  watch  was  kept 
on  the  French  coast,  and  effectual  means  were  taken  to  intercept 
communication  between  France  and  her  American  possessions. 
In  the  spring  information  was  obtained  that  an  important  convoy 
for  the  East  and  West  Indies  was  to  sail  from  L'Orient.  In 
the  previous  year  the  British  government  had  aBowed  a  French 
•expedition  under  M.  d'Anville  to  fail  mainly  by  its  own  weakness. 
In  X747  a  more  creditable  line  was  taken.  An  overwhelming 
force  was  employed  under  the  command  of  Anson  to  intercept 
the  convoy  in  the  ChaimeL  It  was  met,  crushed  and  captureid, 
or  driven  back,  on  the  3rd  of  May.  On  the  X4th  of  October 
another  French  convoy,  protected  by  a  strong  squadron,  was 
intercepted  by  a  well-appointed  and  well-directed  squadron  of 
superior  numbers — the  squadrons  were  respectively  eight  French 
and  fourteen  British — in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  French 
adiniral  Desherbiers  de  r£tendu£re  made  a  very  gallant  resist- 
ance, and  the  fine  quality  of  his  ships  enabled  him  to  counteract 
to  some  extent  the  superior  numbers  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
the  British  admiraL  While  the  war-ships  were  engaged,  the 
merchant  vessels,  with  the  small  protection  which  Desherbiers 
could  spare  them,  continued  on  their  way  to  the  West  Indies. 
Most  of  them  were,  however,  intercepted  and  captured  in  those 
waters.  This  disaster  convinced  the  French  government  of 
its  helplessness  at  sea,  and  it  made  no  further  effort. 

The  last  naval  operations  took  place  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  Spaniards,  who  had  for  a  time  been  treated  as  a  negli* 
^ble  ^uantity^  were  attacked  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  by  a  Bri^h 
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sqodraa  under  Sir  Cbuies  Knoiries.    They  had  a  naval  f<»rce 
vader  Admiral  Regio  at  Havana.    Each  aide  was  at  once 
anxioas  to  cover  its  own  trade,  and  to  intercept  that  of  the  other. 
Capture  was  rendered  particularly  desirable  to  the  British  by 
the  ^t  that  the  Spanish  homeward-bound  convoy  would  be 
Udeo  with  the  buUlon  sent  from  the  American  mines^    In  the 
cooxse  of  the  movement  of  each  to  protect  its  trade,  the  two 
squadrons  met  on  the  xst  of  October  x  748  in  the  Bahama  ChanneL 
The  action  was  indecisive  when  compared  with  the  successes 
ui  Britbh  fleets  in  later  days,  but  the  advantafie  lay  with  Sir 
Charks  Knowles.    He  was  prevented  from  following  it  up  by  the 
speedy  receipt  of  the  news  that  peace  had  been  made  in  Europe 
ti^  the  powers,  who  were  all  in  various  degrees  exhausted.    That 
it  was  arranged  on  the  terms  of  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests 
shows  that  none  of  the  combatants  could  daim  to  have  estab- 
lished a  final  superiority.    The  conquests  of  the  French  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  their  military  successes  in  Flanders,  enabled 
them  to  treat  on  equal  terms,  and  nothing  had  been  taken  from 
Spain. 

The  war  was  remarkable  for  the  prominence  of  privateering 
on  both  sides.  It  was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies  with  great  success,  and  actively  at  home.  The  French 
were  no  leas  active  in  all  seas.  Mah6  de  la  Bourdonnals's 
attack  on  Madras  partook  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  privateering 
venture.  The  British  retaliated  with  vigour.  The  total  number 
of  captures  by  French  and  Spanish  corsairs  was  in  all  probability 
larger  than  the  list  of  British— partly  for  the  reason  given  by 
Voltaire,  namely,  that  more  British  merchants  were  taken  because 
there  were  many  more  British  merchant  ships  to  take,  but  partly 
ahobecansc  the  British  government  had  not  yet  begun  to  oiforce 
the  use  of  convoy  so  strictly  as  it  did  in  later  times. 

See  Beatson*s  Navd  end  ifUitary  Memoirs  (London,  1804): 
La  ifariau  mUitairt  de  la  Franu  sous  k  rigne  de  Louis  XV.  by 
G.  Lacour-Gayet  (Paris,  1903);  The  Royal  Navy,  by  Sir  W.  L. 
Oowes  and  others  (Londoit,  1891,  &c)..  (D.  H.) 

AUTHENTIC  (from  Or.  aMbmt,  one  who  does  a  thing 
himself),  genuine,  as  opposed  to  counterfeit,  true  or  original. 
In  music  it  is  one  of  the  terms  used  for  the  e<xlesiastical  modes. 
The  title  of  A  utMentics  was  also  used  for  Justinian's  Novells, 

AUTOCBPHAL0U8  (from  Or.  aJMs^  self,  and  n^Xir;  bead), 
'td  indq)cndent  headship,  a  term  used  <A  certain  ecclesiastical 
functionaries  and  organisations. 

AUTOCHTHONES  (Or.  aMt ,  and  "xQi^t  earth,-t.«.  people  q;>nmg 
bom  earth  itself;  LaL  terngenae'f  see  also  under  Aborigdhzs), 
the  oiiginsLl  inhabitants  of  a  country  as  opposed  to  settlers,  and 
those  of  their  descendants  who  kept  themselves  free  from  an 
adnuxtnxe  of  fofeign  peoples.  The  practice  in  andent  Greece 
of  describing  legendary  heroes  and  men*  of  andent  lineage  as 
"  earthboxn  "  greatly  strengthened  the  doctrine  of  autocHthony; 
for  instance,  the  Athenians  wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  thdr 
hair  in  token  that  they  were  bom  from  the  soil  and  had  always 
lived  in  Attica  (Thucydides  i.  6',  Plato,  MenesenuSt  245).  In 
Thebes,  the  race  of  Sparti  were  believed  to  have  sprung  from 
a  fidd  sown  with  dragons'  teeth.  The  Phrygian  Corybantes 
had  been  forced  out  of  the  hill-side  like  trees  by  Rhea,  the  great, 
mother,  and  hence  were  called  l&ifo^v4is.  It  is  dear  from 
Aeschylus  {PromeUieiist  447)  that  primitive  men  were  supposed 
to  have  at  first  lived  like  animals  in  caves  and  woodsj  till  by 
the  help  of  the  .gods  and  heroes  they  were  nised  to  a  stage 
of  dviUcation. 

AUTOCLAVE,  a  strong  dosed  vessd  of  metal  inwhich  liquids 
can  be  heated  above  their  boiling  points  under  preastire, .  Ety- 
mologically  the  word  indicates  a  sdf-dosing  vessd  (a&r6f,  s^,  and 
dims,  key,  or  damut  nail),  in  which  the  tightness  of  the  joints 
is  maintaincMl  by  the  intema^pressure,  but  this  characteristic 
is  frequently  wanting  in  the  actual  apparatus  to  which  the  name 
IS  applied.  The  prototype  of  the  autoclave  was  the  digester  of 
Den»  Papin,  invented  in  x68i,  which  is  still  used  in  cooking, 
but  the  appliance  finds  a  much  wider  range  of  employment  in 
chemical  industry,  where  it  is  utilized  in  various  forms  in  the 
aaoulactuxe  of  candles,  coal-tar  colours,  &c.  Frequently  an 
•gitator,  passing  through  a  8tu£n^-boX|  is  fitted  so  that  the 


contents  may  be  stirred,  and  renewable  lixiings  are  provided  in 
cases  where  the  substances  under  treatment  exert  a  corrosive 
action  on  metal. 

AUTOCRACY  (Gr.  o^roi^rcui,  absolute  power),  a  term 
applied  to  that  form  of  government  which  is  absolute  or  irre- 
sponsible,  and  vested  in  one  single  person.  It  is  a  type  of 
government  usually  found  amongst  eastern  peoples;  amongst 
more  dvilised  nations  the  only  example  is  that  of  Russia,  where 
the  sovereign  assumes  as  a  title  "  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias." 

AUTO-DA-F^  more  correctly  Auto-db-t£  (act  of  faith),  the 
name  of  the  ceremony  during  the  course  of  which  the  sentences 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition  were  read  and  executed.  The  auto- 
da-f6  was  almost  identical  with  thexersM  generalis  of  the  medieval 
inquisition.  It  never  took  place  on  a  feast  day  of  the  church, 
but  on  some  famous  aimiversary:  the  accession  of  a  Spanish 
monarch,  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  an  infant,  &c.  It  was  public: 
the  king,  the  royal  family,  the  grand  councils  of  the  kingdom, 
the  court  and  the  people  being  present.  The  ceremony  comprised 
a  procession  in  which  the  members  of  the  Holy  Office,  with  its 
famiUars  and  agents,  the  condemned  persons  and  the  penitents 
took  part;  a  solemn  mass;  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  inquisi- 
tion, taken  by  the  king  and  all  the  lay  functionaries;  a  sermon 
by  the  Grand  Inquisitor;  and  the  reading  of  the  sentences, 
dther  of  condemnation  or  acquittal,  delivered  by  the  Holy 
Office.  The  handing  over  of  impenitent  persons,  and  those  who 
had  relapsed,  to  the  secular  power,  and  their  punishment,  did 
not  usually  take  place  on  the  occasion  of  an  auto-da-f  6,  properly 
so  called.  Sometimes  those  who  were  condemned  to  the  flames 
were  burned  on  the  night  following  the  ceremony.  The  first 
great  auto-da-f£s  were  cdebrated  when  Thomas  de  Torquemada 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  (Seville  1482,  Toledo 
X486,  &c.).  The.  last,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Charles  III., 
were  hdd  in  secret;  moreover,  they  dealt  with  only  a  very  small 
number  of  sentences,  of  which  hardly  any  were  capital.  The 
isolated  cases  of  the  torturing  of  a  revolutionary  priest  in  Mexico 
in  x8i6,  and  of  a  relapsed  Jew  and  of  a  (^aker  in  Spain  during 
i8a(ycannot  really  be  considered  as  auto-da-f^.  (P.  A.) 

AUTOGAMY  (from  Gr.  aMt,  self,  and  yapla,  marriage), 
a  botanical  term  for  self-fertilization.    (See  Angiosperjis.) 

AUTOGENY,  AUTOGENOUS  (Gr.  aimy&lp),  sponUneous 
generation,  self-produced.  Haeckd  distinguished  autogeny  and 
piasmogeny.tLpplying  the  former  term  when  the  formative  fluid 
in  which  the  first  living  matter  was  supposed  to  arise  was  in- 
organic and  the  latter  when  it  was  organic,  ».«.  contained  the 
requisite  fundamental  substances  difuolved  in  the  form  of 
complicated  and  fluid  combinations  of  carbon.  In  "  autogenous 
soldering  "  two  pieces  of  metal  are  united  by  the  melting  of  the 
opposing  surfaces,  without  the  use  of  a  separate  fusible  alloy 
or  solder  as  a  cementing  materiaL 

AUTOGRAPHS.  Autograph  (Gr.  a^r6r,  self,  Tpd^ttr,  to 
write)  is  a  term  applied  by  common  usage  either  to  a  document 
signed  by  the  person  from  whom  it  emaxuites,  or  to  one  written 
ei^tirdy  by  the  hand  of  such  person  (which,  however,  is  also 
more  technically  described  as  holograph,  from  6X9$,  entire, 
Ypd^ccy,  to  write),  or  simply  to  an  independent  signature. 

The  existence  of  autographs  must  necessarily  have  been 
coeval  with  the  invention  of  letters.  Documents  in  the  hand- 
writing of  their  composers  may  possibly  exist  among  the' early 
papyri  of  Egypt  and  the  day  tablets  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
and' among  the  early  examples  of  writing  in  the  East  But  the 
oriental  practice  of  employing  professional  scribes  in  writing 
the  body  of  documents  and  of  using  seals  for  the  purpose  of 
"  siisning  "  (the  '*  signum  "  originally  meaning  the  impression 
of  the  seal)  almost  precludes  theidea.  When  we  are  told  (x  Kings 
xxi.  8)  that  Jezebd  wrote  letters  in  Ahab*s  name  and  sealed 
them  with  his  seal,  we  are,  of  course,  to  understand  that  the 
letters  were  written  by  the  professional  scribes  and  that 
the  impression  of  the  king's  seal  was  the  authentication, 
equivalent  to  the  signature  of  western,  nations;  and  again, 
when  King  Darius  "  signed  "  the  writing  and  the  decree  (Dan. 
vi.  9)1  he  did  so  with  his  seaL   To  find  documents  which  we  can 
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recognize  with  certainty  to  be  autographs,  we  must  descend 
to  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods  of  Egyptian  history,  which 
are  represented  by  an  abundance  of  papyrus  documents  of  all 
kinds;  chiefly  in  Greek.  Among  than  are  not  a  few  original 
letters  and  personal  documents,  in  which  we  may  see  the  hand- 
writing of  many  lettered  and  unlettered  individuab  who  lived 
during  the  ^rd  century  b.c.  and  in  succeeding  times,  and  which 
prove  how  very  widespread  was  the  practice  of  writing  in  those 
days.  We  owe  it  to  the  dry  and  even  atmosphere  of  Egypt  that 
these  written  documents  have  been  preserved  in  such  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Italy  and  Greece  ancient  writings  have 
perished,  save  the  few  charred  papyrus  rolls  and  waxen  tablets 
which  have  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and 
PompeiL  These  tablets,  however,  have  a  special  value,  for  many 
of  them  contain  autograph  signatures  of  principals  and  witnesses 
to  legal  deeds  to  which  they  were  attached,  together  with  im- 
ptesaons  of  seals,  in  compliance  with  the  Roman  law  which 
required  the  actual  subscriptions,  or  attested  marks,  of  the 
persons  concerned. 

But,  when  we  now  speak  of  autographs  and  autograph  collec- 
tions, we  use  such  terms  in  a  restrict^  sense  and  imply  documents 
or  signatures  written  by  persons  of  some  degree  of  eminence  or 
notoriety  in  the  various  ranks  and  professions  of  life;,  and 
naturally  the  only  early  autographs  in  this  sense  which  could 
be  expected  to  survive  are  the  subscriptions  and  sigaatures  of 
royal  personages  and  great  officials  attached  to  important  public 
deeds,  which  from  their  nature  have  been  more  jealously  cared 
W  than  mere  private  documents. 

Following  the  Ronurn  practice,  subscriptions  aiid  signatures 
wore  required  in  legal  documents  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era.  Hence  we  find  them  in  the  few  Latin  deeds  on  papyrus 
which  have  come  to  light  in  Egypt;  we  find  them  on  the  well- 
known  Dadan  waxen  tablets  of  the  and  century;  and  we  find 
them  in  the  series  of  papyrus  deeds  from  Ravenna  and  other 
places  in  Italy  between  the  5th  and  xoth  centuries.  The  same 
practice  obtained  in  the  Prankish  empire.  The  Merovingian 
kings,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  knew  how  to  write,  sub- 
scribed their*dipIomas  and  great  charters  with  their  own  hands; 
and  their  great  officers  of  state,  chancellors  and  others,  counter- 
signed in  autograph.  The  unlettered  Merovingian  kings  made 
use  of  monograms  composed  of  the  letters  of  their  names;  and, 
curiously,  the  iUiterate  monogram  was  destmed  to  supersede 
the  literate  subscriptions.  For  the  monogram  was  adopted  by 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  as  a  recognized  symbol  of  their 
subscription.  It  was  their  signum  tnanuate,  their  sign  manual. 
In  courtly  imitation  of  the  royal  practice,  monograms  and  other 
marks  were  adopted  by  official  personages,  even  though  they 
could  write.  The  notarial  marks  of  modem  times  are  a  survivid 
of  the  practice;  By  the  illiterate  other  signs,  besides  the  mono- 
gram, came  to  be  employed,  such  as  the  cross,  &c.,  as  signs 
maniuL  The  monogram  was  used  by  French  monarchs  from 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  died  in 
13x4.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  any  instance  this 
sign  manual  was  actually  traced  by  the  monarch's  own  hand. 
At  the  most,  the  earlier  sovereigns,  appear  to  have  dfawn  one 
or  two  strokes  in  their  monograms,  which,  so  far,  may  be  called 
their  autographs..  But  in  the  later  period  not  even  this  was 
done;  the  monogram  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  scribe. 
(See  Diplomatic.) 

The  employment  of  marks.or  signs  manual  went  out  of  general 
use  after  the  X2th  century,  in  the  course  of  which  the  affixing 
Or  appending  of  seals  became  the  common  method  of  executing 
deeds.  But,  as  education  became  more  general  and  the  practice 
of  writing  more  widely  diffused,  the  usage  grew  up  in  the  course 
of  the  X4th  century  of  signing  the  name^^ignature  as  well  as  of 
affixing  the  seal;  and  by  the  xsth  century  it  had  become  estab- 
lished, and  it  remains  to  the  present  time.  Thus  the  signum 
manuale. had  disappeared,  except  among  notaries;  but  the  term 
survived,  and  by  a  natural  process  it  was  transferred  to  the 
signature.  In  the  present  day  it  is  used  to  designate  the  "  sign 
manual "  or  autograph  signature  of  the  sovereign. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  England  did  not  sign  their  charten. 


their  names  being  invariably  written  by  the  official  scribed. 
After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  sign  manual,  usually  a  cross, 
which  sometimes  accompanied- the  name  of  the  sovereign,~may 
in  some  instances  be  autograph;  but  no  royal  signature  is  to  be 
found  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Of  the  signatures 
of  this  king  there  are  two  examples,  of  the  years  1386  and  1389, 
in  the  Public  Record  Office;  and  there  is  one,  of  X397,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Of  his  father,  the  Black  Prince,  there  is  in  the 
Record  Office  a  motto-signature,  De  par  Homonl  (high  courage), 
Ich  dene,  subscribed  to  a  writ  of  privy  seal  of  1370.  The  kings 
of  the  Lancastrian  line  were  apparently  ready  writers.  Of  the 
hiamdwriting  of  both  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  there  are  specimens 
both  in  the  Record  Office  and  in  the  British  Museum.  But  by 
their  time  writing  had  become  an  ordinary  accomplishment. 

Apart  from  the  .autographs  of  sovereigns,  those  of  famous 
men  of  the  early  middle  ages  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  or,  if  they 
do  exist,  they  are  difficult  to  identify.  .For  example,  there  is 
a  charter  at  Canterbury  bearing  the  statement  that  it  was  written 
by  Dunstan;  but,  as  there  is  a  duplicate  in  the  British  Museum 
with  the  same  statement,  it  is  probable  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  copies.  The  autograph  MSS.  of  the  chronicles  of 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  of  Robert  de  Monte,  and  of  Sigebert  of 
Gembloux  are  in  jexistence;  and  among  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
there  are  undoubtedly  autograph  writings  of  Matthew  of  Paris, 
the  Eng^h  chronicler  of  Henry  III.'s  reign.  There  are  certain 
documents  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  hand  of  William  of 
Wykeham;  and  among  French  archives  there  are  autograph 
writings  of  the  historian  Joinville.  These  are  a  few  instances. 
When  we  come  to  such  a  collection  as  the  famous  Paston  Letters, 
the  correspondence  of  the  Norfolk  family  of. Paston  of  the  xsth 
century,  we  find  therein  numerous  autographs  of  historical 
personages  of  the  time. 

From  the  x6th  century  onward,  we  enter  the  period  of  modem 
history,  and  autograph  documents  of  all  kinds  become  plentiful. 
And  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  plenty,  by  a  perverse  fate,  there  ia 
in  certain  instances  a  remarkable  dearth.  The  instance  of 
Shakespeare  is  the  most  famous.  But  for  three  signatures  to 
the  three  sheets  of  his  will,  and  two  signatures  to  the  conveyances 
of  property  in  Blackfriars,  we  should  be  without  a  vestige  of 
his  handwriting.  For  certain  other  signatures,  professing  to 
be  his,  inscribed  in  books,  may  be  dismissed  as  imitations. 
Such  forgeries  come  up  from  time  to  time,  as  might  be  expected, 
and  are  placed  upon  the  market.  The  Shakespearean  forgeries, 
however,  of  W.  H.  Ireland  were  perpetrated  rather  with  4 
literary  intent  than  as  an  autographic  venture. 

Had  autograph  collecting  been  the  fashion  in  Shakespeare's 
days,  we  should  not  have  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  his  and  of 
other  great  writers'  autographs.  But  the  taste  had  not  then 
come  into  vogue,  at  least  not  in  England.  The  series  of  auto- 
graph'documents  which  were  gathereid  in  such  a  library  as  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  their 
way  thither  on  account  of  their  literary  or  historic  interest,  and 
not  merely  as  spedmens  of  the  handwriting  of  distinguished 
men.  Such  a  series  also  as  that  formed  by  Philippe  de  Bdthune, 
Comte  de  Selles  et  Charost,  and  his  son,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  original  letters  and  papers,  now 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  might  have  been  regarded  as  the 
result  of 'autograph  collecting  did  we  not  know  that  it  was 
brought  together  for  historical  purposes.  It  was  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries  that  the  practice  appears  to  have  origi* 
nated,  chiefly  among  students  and  other  members  of  the 
universities,  of  collecting  autograph  inscriptions  and  signatures 
of  one's  friends  in  albums,  alha  omkorumf  little  oblong  pocket 
volumes  of  which  a  considerable  number  have  survived,  a  very 
fair  collection  being  in  the  British  Museum.  The  earliest 
album  in  the  latter  series  is  the  Egerton  MS.  1178,  beginning 
with  an  entry  of  the  year  x  554.  Once  the  taste  was  established, 
the  collecting  of  autographs  of  living  persons  was  naturally 
extended  to  those  of  former  times;  and  many  collections, 
famous  in  their  day,  have  been  formed,  but  in  most  instances 
only  to  be  dispersed  again  as  the  owners  tired  of  their  fancy  or 
as  their  heirs  failed  to  inherit  their  tastes  along  with  their 


AUTOLYCUS— AUTOMATIC  WRITING 


u.  The  meet  cdcbnltd  colkctios  formid  la  En^ind 
jon  i>  that  of  the  Uu  lie  Allrcd  Mondua,  vhich  ilill 
isOct,  and  wlucli  ii  well  kooini  by  mcaiii  of  tho 

ttt  nvaliy  ef  coDecton  and  the  bigh  piici*  whkli  me  ot 
fiVMnilc  uiUicnphi  italitc  hive  nitunlly  given  encaimgeinait 
to  tbe  ierga.  False  letlcn  of  popular  baoa  and  of  popular 
aukxi,  of  Ndun,  of  Bumx,  of  Thackeiay,  and  of  otbera, 
tfai  bum  linic  to  time  in  the  nurkEl:  in  Wtne  itmancM 
tfevETimitationi,  but  more  genenlly  too  palpably  ipuiiDiu  to 
dtOBTt  any  one  with  experience.  Like  the  Shakespearean 
Isrgaiei  of  IieUod,  nfeired  to  above,  tbe  forgaieso!  ChsttalDD 
were  lileiaiy  inventionj;  and  both  were  poor  peiformanceB. 
One  of  the  cleverest  &4uda  of  this  nature  in  modem  timci  was 

of  letters  of  Byron  and  Shelley  mlh  pratmaiki  and  leali  com 
plete,  which  were  even  published  ti  l«Kt  >^  documcnta  (Bnt. 
Mns.,  Add.  MS   J9JT7) 

•'  "osep^ihedmEDr 

1  AuUpapIs)  by  J  Than 

»:■■..;.■..:■  I   IBM)     Aulapapii  rf 

MtaavOln^rsbyC  J  Smith  tilsi)    Aniairap 
it-mP  ^Sf^ViS'^f^  '/Ctt^BnlstH    by  ! 

.    .       .    .^tonj  by  t 
IT  tw  P  G  NetbercUl 

•T*G'SitCri5i  {iS6j)'   3tL  lu^r 


AUTOLTCDS.  n  Creek  mythology  the  ion  of  Hennes  and 
tuba  of  Anticleia  Eaoibei  of  Odyueui  He  lived  at  the  foitt 
tl  Motut  Fanuusui,  and  waafamous  ai  a  thief  and  swindler.  On 
lae  occatioii  be  met  bit  match.  Sisyphus,  who  had  lost  aome 
cattle,  wapectti  Autolycos  ol  being  the  thief,  but  was  unable 
la  bdng  itliODM  to  bim,  siocE  he  pomased  the  power  of  changing 
tVETytbioS  that  wta  touched  by  bis  hands.  Si^hui  accordingly 
bunt  h&  Dune  into  the  hoota  of  hii  cattle,  and,  during  a  visit 
to  Anrolycus.  recognized  his  property.  It  h  said  that  on  this 
ecoskm  Sisyphus  icduced  Aotolycus's  daughter  Anticleia,  and 
that  Odysseus  wis  leally  the  son  of  Sisyphus,  not  of  Lacitta, 
wbom  Aaticieia  afteiwards  maiiied.  Tlic  abject  of  tbe  story 
a  to  eatablish  the  close  conneiion  between  Hcmies,  the  god  ol 
ihifl  and  cunning,  and  tbe  three  penons —  Sisyphus,  Odysseus, 
Aotolycos — who  are  the  incarnate  repre*entations  of  these 
practices.  Autolycos  b  also  said  to  have  instnicted  Heracles 
if  wrestling,  and  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Argonautic 

^  J99:  Ovkl.  iltlcm.  xL  313;  ApoDo- 


T^i. 


rjidit.  K.3«7:  Oitmy. 
OHDi  i  9;  Hy^us,  Fob, 

AUTDLTCOT  OF  PITAHB,  Creek  matbemitidan  and  aitro- 
Mmer,  probably  flouiishcd  in  the  second  hall  of  the  4th  century 
BX.,  lincc  he  Is  said  to  have  instructed  Arcoilaus.  His  utant 
works  consist  of  two  treatises;  the  one,  JlifA  oKjvitiwtit  a^aifiai, 
contains  some  simple  propositions  on  the  motion  of  the  sphere, 
the  other,  n^  tnioUdr  ml  Khiw,  in  two  books,  discusses 
tbe  rmng  and  setting  of  the  Bicd  slara.  The  former  treatise  is 
btstatioUy  inleresting  for  the  light  it  throm  on  the  developmeal 
which  the  geometry  of  the  sphere  had  already  reached  even 
before  AQtolyi:us  and  Euclid  (see  TBEOoosins  01  Tjupous). 


by  Fonadil  (ls;i}.  and  an  idnirable  edition  of  ihe'c^^i 
taon  canilatioo  ^  F.  HulCKh  (Ldpiig,  iggj). 

AVTOHATIC  VBimO,  tbe  lume  ^vcn  by  students  ot 
pqrcUcal  research  to  writing  performed  without  the  volition 
of  the  agent.  Tbe  writing  may  also  take  place  vilhout  any 
cmririninnrM  o(  the  voids  wtilten ;  but  aome  automatisli  ace 


aware  ot  tbe  void  whidi  they  are  actually  writbig,  and  perhapa 
of  two  or  three  wonlsoa  either  side,  though  there  is  rarely  any 
dearpcrc^tioikof  the  meaningol  the  whole.  Automatic  writing 
may  lake  place  when  the  agent  is  in  a  state  ol  trance,  spontaneous 
01  Induced,  Id  hysleio-epilepsy  01  other  morbid  slatcsi  or  in  a 

matic  writing  baa  played  an  Important  part  in  the  history  ot 
modem  ^rfiinialism.  The  phenomenon  &3t  appeared  on  a  Urge 
scale  in  the  early  days  ((.1850-1860}  of  the  movement  in  America. 
Numerous  writing  are  reported  at  that  period,  many  of  con- 
siderable length,  which  purported  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 
produced  under  spirit  guidance.  Some  of  these  were  written  la 
"  unknown  tongues."  Of  those  which  were  published  the  moat 
notable  are  Andrew  J.  Davis's  Cral  Harmoiila,  Charles  Unton'a 
Tki  HcalMt  0}  Ikt  Naltau,  and  J.  Uuiay  Spear's  Uuuta 
fram  Uu  Spin!  Uft, 

In  England  also  tbe  early  ii;jritnalist  newspapers  were  fiDcd 
with " inspirational  "writing, — Patatflkt  ParadtU,  ftc.  Tbe 
m«t  notable  series  of  Eii^tsb  automatic  writing  are  the  SpitU 
Tiaduiti  0!  the  Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses.  Tbe  phenometion.  of 
coone,  lends  itieli  to  deception,  but  there  seems  no  leason  10 
doubt  that  ia  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  recorded  the  writing 
waa  in  reality  produced-  willwut  delibeiate  volitioi^  la  the 
earlier  years  of  the  ^liritualist  movement,  a  "  planchette,"  a 
tittle  heart 4haped  board  running  on  whcdi,  was  cmpliqicd  10 
fadlitate  tbe  process  of  writing 

Of  late  years,  whilst  the  theory  of  extvnal  InipiratiDn  as  the 
Cause  of  tbe  phoiomcnon  has  been  goiezally  disoedited,  auto- 
matic  writing  baa  been  largely  employed  as  a  method  of  eiperi- 
ntoitallyfnvcstiptbigsi^Konscious  mental  processes.  Knowledge 
whidi  lud  bpsed  fnm  tbe  primary  consdouinert  It  treipiently 
TeveaM  by  this  meaa;  aj.  fdrgotleu  fragments  of  poetry  or 
foreign  languages  are  ocosionally  ^veru  An  siperimcniaj 
parallel  to  this  reproduction  of  forgotten  Inowledg*  was  devised 
by  Edmund  Gumey.  HesbowedthatiDfonaatioiicommunlcated 
to  a  subject  in  tbe  hypnotic  tiance  could  be  subsequently 
reproduced  through  the  handwriting,  whilst  the  allention  of  Ibt 
subject  was  fully  employed  in  conversing  ot  reading  aloud;  or 
an  arithmetical  problem  which  bad  been  set  during  the  tianca 
could  be  worked  out  under  similar  conditions  without  tbeappaitnt 
conSdousneas  of  the  subject. 

Automatic  writing  for  the  most  ptit,  no  doubt,  brings  to  Ibe 
surface  only  the  dibiit  of  lapsed  memories  and  half-formed 
impressions  which  have  never  reached  the  tocut  of  cadsdousness 
— in  stuff  that  ditams  aie  made  of.  But  there  are  indications 
In  some  cases  of  something  more  thanibls.  In  some  spontaneous 
Instances  the  writing  produces  anagrams,  puns,  nonsense  vetses 
and  occasional  bbupbemies  or  obscenities;  and  otherwise 
exhibits  cbaracleristica  markedly  divergent  from  those  ol  the' 
normal  consdousnes.  In  the  weQ-known  case  recorded  by  Th'. 
Flournoy  {Da  Inda  i  la  plunUi  if ori)  the  automatist  produced 
writing  in  an  unknown  character,  whia  purported  to  be  the 
Martian  language.  Tlie  writing  generally  resembles  the  ordinary 
handwriting  of  the  agent,  but  there  are  sometimes  marked 
dlBeiencei,  and  tbe  same  automatist  may  employ  two  or  three 
distinct  haDdffritingt.  Occasionally  imitations  are  produced  of 
tbe  bandwriiiog  of  other  petsoos,  living  ot  dead.  Not  infrequently 
tbe  wHiingjs  rever»d, so  that  it  can  be  readonly  in  a  looking- 
glass  (5ptcf cbtAri/I) ;  the  ability  to  produce  such  writing  ia 
often  assodated  with  tbe  liability  to  spontaneous  somnambulism. 
The  hand  and  arm  are  often  insensible  in  Ihe  act  of  writing. 
There  are  some  cases  on  record  in  which  the  Butomatisi  has  seemed 
to  guide  his  hand  not  by  sight,  but  by  soibe  special  eitenston  ot 
the  muscular  sense  (Carpenter,  Unial  Fkysiolag,  f  iiS;  W. 
James,  PrKodmii  Amman  S.P.R.  p.  554). 

Automatic  writing  frequently  exhibits  jndicationt  ot  telepathy. 
The  most  remarkable  serio  of  automatic  writing  recorded  in  this 
conneiion  are  those  eiiKnted  by  the  American  medium,  Mrs 
Piper,  in  a  state  of  trance  (Prucredinti  S.  P.  Ji.).  These  writings 
appear  to  eibibil  remarkable  tdepathlc  powera,  and  are  tbougbt 
by  some  to  indicate  communicatidn  with  the  spirits  of  the 
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TlK(>iq>oitun[i[<9  ifforded  by  lutomatjc  writiiis  lot  comuuiil- 
aiiag  vitb  labcoBsdous  itnu  ■>[  tbe  penoiuility  have  b«D 
made  use  of  by  Piure  Juicl  and  ollicn  in  caus  of  byittro- 
cpilepay.  and  othei  fonna  o(  diuodttioD  of  conxJaiuDcsa. 
A  patient  In  an  attack  of  byittrical  convulsions,  to  whom  oral 
l^puls  ate  made  in  vain,  can  somctiinei  be  induixd  to  auirer  in 
wiiting  questions  addtested  lo  the  liand,  and  tfam  to  reveal  the 
iecttt  of  tbe  malady  01  ta  accept  therapeutic  inggcatlom. 

Srt  Edioond.  and  Pextw,  SfitilKdlsm  (New  York.  iSjjJ ;  E|*« 
Sstsiat,  i'friiuJuut.  lit  Daptir  of  Stiaa  (Boudd,  U.S,A..  1869)1 
Mnde  MoruB.  Frm  UaUtrUSpiril  (Landau.  1A63);  W.SUbiioB 
Mata.Spinl  Ttarkita  (LDBiiea,  iSSi):  PniiiJi*tt S.P  R.  paium; 
IS.  riciiirnoy.  Dr<  If^dn  d  la  f.'ouiJr  Mars  (GcMl-a,  looo);  F.  I',d-. 


UnOMATISII.  In  phita«phica)  tennlnology  tbis  word  b 
used  in  tvo  main  scums:  (1)  io  ethia,  for  tbe  view  tbat  man 
El  not  reiponsihie  for  his  actions,  wbich  have,  tlwrefort,  do  moral 
value;  (i)  in  ptychatogy,  for  all  actions  which  are  not  the  result 
of  coDilioa  or  consdoua  endeavour.  Certain  actions  being 
admittedly  automatic,  Descarta  maintained  that,  in  regard  ol 
tbe  lower  animals,  all  action  ii  purely  niecbaiucal.  Tbe  same 
theory  has  since  been  applied  to  man,  with  Ibis  difference  that, 
accompanying  the  mechanical  pbcnomena  of  action,  and  entirely 
di3C0nnectedwithit,arc  tlie  phenomena  of  coosdousneaa.  Thus 
certain  physical  changes  In  the  brain  result  in  a  given  action; 
tbe  concomitant  mental  desire  or  volition  ii  in  no  icnsc  causally 
connected  with,  or  prior  to,  the  physical  change.  Hits  theory, 
wUch  has  been  maintained  by  T.  Huiley  (Snnus  and  Cn/fwc} 
and  Shadworth  Hod^on  iUelafkytic  ef  Experiaia  and  Thiay 
0/  PractUe),  must  be  distinguished  from  thatojf  the  psychophysical 
paiallelism,  or  the  "  double  aspect  theory  "  according  lo  wliich 
both  the  mental  state  and  the  physical  phenomena  result  from  a 
so-called  "  mind  stuff,"  orsin^  luhatance,  the  material  or  cause 

Automatic  acts  are  of  two  main  kinds.  Where  the  action 
goes  on  while  the  ittentioa  Is  focused  on  entirely  different 
subjects  If. I.  in  cycling),  it  is  purely  Automatic  On  tbe  other 
band,  if  the  attention  is  filed  on  the  end  or  on  any  particular 
part  of  a  given  action,  and  tha  other  component  parts  Of  the  action 
are  perionned  unconsciously,  tbe  automitiim  may  be  called 

See  C.  F.  Stoat.  AkhI.  Piyii.  L  158  foH.;  Wm.  Jamei,  Prime. 
if.Psyck.  L  chap,  j;  also  the  articles  FsTCEOLOCY,  Succistioh, 

Stiutry  AvlimKilitm  is  the  tetm  given  by  students  of  psychics! 
resesrch  to  a  centrally  Initiated  haUadastion.  Such  haUudni- 
tioni  are  commonly  provoked  by  crystal-gazing  ().>.),  but 
auditory  hslludnations  may  be  caused  by  tbe  use  of  ■  shell 
(shell-hearing),  and  the  other  senses  are  occaiionally  affected. 

UilnT  ^iitiMiu/i]m,.on  the  other  hand,  is  a  non-reOei  move- 
ment of  a  voltmtary  muscle,  executed  in  the  waking  state  but  not 
^otrollcd  by  the  ordinary  waking  consdousneas.  Fbenomena 
of  this  kind  play  a  large  part  In  primitive  ceremonies  of  divina- 
tion (f .(.)  and  ia  oui  own  day  f  umiih  much  of  the  materia]  of 
Psychical  Research.  At  the  lowest  level  we  have  vague  move- 
ments ol  large  groups  of  muscles,  as  in  "  biei-divioation,"  where 
the  murderer  or  bis  residence  is  inferred  from  the  actions  of  tbe 
bearers ;  of  a  simitar  chancter  but  combined  with  more  spedsJiied 
action  are  many  kinds  of  witch  seeking.  These  more  specialized 
actions  are  most  typically  seen  in  the  Divining  Rod  Iq.i.;  see 
also  TASiE-TtissiNO),  which  Indicate*  tbe  procnce  of  water 
and  is  used  among  the  undviliied  to  trace  criminals.  A<  >> 
higher  stage  stUl  we  have  (he  delicate  movements  necessary  for 
Automatic  Writing  (f.v.)  01  Drawing.  A  parallel  case  to 
Automatic  Writing  is  the  action  of  the  speech  centres,  resulting 

in  the  ordinary  language  sf  the  ipealer  to  mere  unintelligible 
babblings.  An  interesting  form  ofspeerh  automatism  is  known 
as  Glosjolalia;  in  the  typical  case  ol  HelJne  Smith,  Th.  Floumoy 
has  shown  that  these  utterances  may  reacb  a  higher  plane  and 


form  ■  real  language,  which  la,  however,  bued  en  one  dteady 
known  to  the  speaker. 

See  Uiu  (1904).  No.  U;  PML^,  liiL  ■»:  Myen  In  Prtcr 
S.P.R.  ia.  a6,  lii.  177.  ».  lot ;  Flournoy,  Zhi  Inilfs  A  U  tiiallM 
liar,  ud  in  AnM.  i*  Plylieliiili:  Myen,  H 
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machine,  or  one  in  which  the  prindple  of  motion  is  contained 
.within  the  mechanism  itiell.  According  to  this  desoiptian, 
docks,  walchcs  and  all  machines  of  a  similar  kind,  are  automata, 
the  word  la  generally  applied  to  coatiivances  wbidi  simulate 

(e.    If  the  human  figure  and 

been  called 


lelhem 


allife.    Ifth 


actions  be  represented,  the  at 
specially  an  andtoida.  We  have  veiy  eatly  nc 
itructlon  of  automata,  c; ,  the  tripods  of  Vulcan,  and  tbe  moving 
figures  of  Daedalus.  In  400  B.C.,  Archytas  of  Tarenlum  is  said 
to  have  made  a  wooden  i»gean  that  could  fiy,  and  during  tbe 
middle  ages  numerous  instances  of  the  canstruction  of  aulomatii 
are  recorded.  Regiomontanus  is  said  to  have  made  of  Iron  a  fiy, 
which  would  Sutler  round  tbe  room  and  return  to  his  hud, 
and  also  an  eagle,  which  flew  before  the  emperor  Maximilian 
when  he  was  entering  Nuremberg.  Roger  Bacon  is  said  10  have 
forged  a  braien  head  which  spoke,  and  Albcrtus  Magnus  to  hava 
bad  an  aodroides,  which  acted  as  doorkeeper,  and  waa  broken 
to  pieces  by  Aquinas.  Of  these,  as  of  some  later  instances,  t-t- 
tbe  figure  constructed  by  Descartes  and  the  automata  eihibited 
by  Dr  Camus,  not  much  la  accurately  known.  But  In  the 
i8th  century,  Jacques  de  Vaucanson,  the  celebrated  mechanician, 
exhibited  three  admirable  figures, — the  fiute-player,  the  tam- 
bourine-player, and  tbe  duck,  which  was  capairie  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  imitating  exactly  the  natural  voice  of  that  fowL 
The  means  by  which  these  results  had  been  produced  were 
dearly  seen,  and  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  construction 
of  similar  figures.  Knauas  exhibited  at  Vienna  an  automaton 
which  wrote;  a  father  and  Son  named  Droa  constructed  several 
ingenious  mechanical  figures  which  wrote  and  played  music; 
Frederick  Raufmann  and  Leonard  Mseliel  inade  automatic 
trumpcten  who  could  play  several  marches.  The  Swiss  have 
always  been  celebrated  for  their  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  they 
constrvct  moat  of  the  curious  toys,  such  as  dying  and  singing 
birds,  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  industrial  exhibitions. 
Tlie  greatest  difficulty  has  generally  been  experienced  in  devising 
any  mechanism  which  shall  sucosslully  simulate  the  huraaa 
voice  (not  to  be  compared  with  the  gramophone,  which  repro- 
duca  mechanically  a  real  vcdce].  No  attempt  ha*  been 
thoroughly  succcsaful,  though  many  have  been  made-    A  figure 


eihibited  b) 
famous  chess-player  for  many  yeai 
Europe.  This  figure,  however,  was  no 
« for 


u  the  beat  Eempden 
astonitbed  and  puziled 
ue  automaton,  allbough 
ling  the  real  performer 
and  giving  eflect  to  bis  desired  movements  were  exceedingly 
ingenious.  J.  N.  Maskdyne,  in  more  recent  times  (r87j-i8&i), 
has  been  prominent  in  eiblbiting  his  automata.  Psycho  (who 
played  cards)  and  Zoe  (who  drew  luclures),  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  London,  but  tbe  secret  ol  these  contrivancca  was  well  kept. 
(See  CoHjuBiNO.) 

AUTOMORPHISM  (from  Gr.  oMt,  self,  and  w#,  form),  the 
conception  Bnd  interpretation  of  oCbei  peofric's  habits  and  ideas 

AmOHOMT  (Gr.  aMi,  self,  and  riim,  law),  in  general, 
freedom  from  external  restraint,  self-govenunent.  The  term  ii 
usually  coupled  with  a  qualifying  adjective.  Thus,  poUiical 
autonomy  is  self-government  In  its  widest  sense.  Independence 
of  all  control  from  without  Local  autonomy  is  ■  freedom  ot 
self-government  within  a. sphere  marked  out  by  some  superior 
authority;  cj.  munidpal  coTporations  in  England  have  iheit 
administrative  powers  marked  out  for  them  by  acts  of  parliimeat, 
uid  In  so  iar  as  they  govern  themselves  within  these  limits 
exercise  local  autonomy.  Administrative  or  constitutional 
autonomy,  such  as  exists  In  the  British  colonics,  impUcs  an 
extent  of  self-government  which  falls  short  only  of  complete 
independence.  The  term  Is  used  loosely  even  in  the  case  ol  e.g. 
religious  bodies,  individual  churches  and  other 
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wludi  cBJoy  a  measure  of  self-goveramcnt  ia  certain  specified 
re^>cctSb 

Iq  jdiilosopliy,  the  term  (with  its  antithesis  "  heteronomy  ") 
was  applied  by  Kant  to  that  aspect  of  the  rational  will  in  which, 
qua  rational,  it  is  a  law  to  itself,  independently  alike  of  any 
external  anthority,  of  the  results  oi  experience  and  of  the  im- 
IHikes  of  ideasure  and  pain.  In  the  sphere  of  ^lorals,  the  ultimate 
and  only  authority  which  the  mind  can  recognise  is  the  law 
which  emerges  from  the  pure  moral  consciousness.  This  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  moral  freedom  can  be  understood.  (See 
Ethics;  Kakt.)  Though  the  term  "autonomy"  in  its  fullest 
sense  implies  entire  freedom  from  causal  necessity,  it  can  also 
be  used  even  in  determinist  theories  for  relative  independence 
of  particular  conditions,  theological  or  conventional. 

AinOFST  (Gr.  aMt,  adf,  and  A^t,  sight,  investigation), 
a  personal  examinati<m,  spiedfically  a .  post-mortem  ("  after 
death  ")  examination  ci  a  dead  body,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
death.  &c  The  term  "necropsy"  (Gr.  wvcfiis,  corpse)  is 
somctitnes  used  in  this  sense.    (See  Cosonex  and  Medical 

JOUSPKUDEIICC) 

AUTRAHp  JOSEPH  (18x3-1877),  Ftoich  poet,  was  bom  at. 
Mazseilles  on  the  20th  of  June  18x3.  In  1833  he  addressed  an 
ode  to  Lamartine,  who  was  then  at  Marseilles  on  his  way  to  the 
East.  The  elder  poet  persuaded  the  young  man's  father  to 
allow  hmx  to  follow  his  poetic  bent,  and  Autran  remained  from 
that  time  a  faithful  disciple  of  T«amarttne.  His  best  known 
work  Is  La  Mer  (1835),  remodelled  ia  xSsa  as  £ef  Pohnes  de  Ifi 
mer.  Ludibria  venHs  (1838)  followed^  and  the  success  of  these 
two  vtdttmcs  gained  for  Autran  the  librarianship  x)f  his  native 
town.  His  other  most  important  work  is  his  Vie  rwraU  (1856), 
a  series  of  pictures  of  peasant  life.  The  Algerian  campaigns 
inspired  htm  with  verses  in  honour  of  the  common  soldier. 
iiUianah  (1S42)  describes  the  heroic  defence  of  that  town,  and 
in  the  saxne  vein  is  his  Laboureurs  et  sold6ts  (X854).  Among  his 
other  works  are  the  Pareks  de  Salomon  (x868),  MfUres  ntsiiqnts 
(1S61),  Setmels  c^pricieux,  and  a  tragedy  play«d  with  great 
success  at  the  Od^  in  X&48,  La  PiUe  d^Esckyie,  A  definitive 
edition  of  his  works  was  brought  out  between  1875  and  .188  x. 
He  becaoie  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1868,  and  died 
at  MarscilJes  on  the  6th  of  March  1877. 

AuTuii*  a  town  of  east-central  France,  capital  of  anarrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Sadne^t-Loue,  62  m.  S.W.  of  Dijon 
on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway  to  Nevers.  Pop.  (1906)  11,927. 
Aatun  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  foot  of 
which  rnits  the  Arroux.  Its  former  greatness  &  attested  by 
mai^  Roman  remains,  the  chief  of  whkh  are  two  well-preserved 
stone  gateways,  the  Porte  d'  Arroux  and  the  Porte  St  Andr6, 
both  pierced  with  four  archways  and  surmounted  by  arcades. 
There  are  also  remains  of  the  old  ramparts  and  aqueducts,  of  a 
square  tower  called  the  Temple  of  Janus,  ctf  a  theatre  and  of  an 
amphitheatre.  A  pyramid  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Couhard  was  probably  a  sepulchral  monument.  Tlie  chapel 
of  St  Nictda»  (12th  century)  contains  many  of  the  remains 
discovered  at  Autun.  The  cathedral  of  St  Lasare,  once  the 
clttpd  attached  to  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  is 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  town.  It  belongs  mainly  to  the  t  ath 
century,  bat  the  (jothic  central,  tower  and  the  chiq>eb  were 
adikd  in  the  xsth  century  by.  Nicolas  Rolin,  chancellor  of 
Buxgondy,  bom  at  Autun.  The  chief  artistic  features  of  the 
chonh  are  the  group  of  the  Last  Judgment  sculptured  on  the 
tympannm  i^xnre  the  west  door,  and  the  painthig  by  Ingres 
rqHiesentxiig  the  martyrdom  of  St  Symphorien,  which  took 
place  at  Autun  In  179.  In  the  cathedral  square  stands  the 
fountain  of  St  Lazare,  a  work  of  .the  Renaissance.  The  h6tel 
Rolia,  ft  house  of  the  15th  ceAtuxy,  contains  the  collections  of 
the  **  Aednan.  literary  and  scientific  society."  The  hdtel  de 
viOe,  containing  a  museum  of  paintings,  the  law-court  and  the 
theatre  are  modem  buildings.  Autun  is  the  seat  of  t  bishopric, 
of  tribunals  of  fixst  instance  and- of  commerce,  and  has  an 
ecdesiastical  seminary,  a  communal  college  and  a  cavalry  school. 
AxBon^  the  industries  of  the  towtt  axe  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
the  bitumiaous  tddst  obtained  Im  the  neigfabotffhood,  leather 


manufacture;  metal-founding,  marble-working,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  and  furniture.  Autun  is  the  commercial 
centre  for  a  large  part  of  the  Moivan,  and  has  considerable 
trade  in  timber  and  cattle. 

Autun  {Augtutodtmum)  succeeded  Bibracte  as  capital  of  the 
Aedui  when  Gaul  was  reorganised  by  Augustus.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  a  flourishing  town,  covering  double  its  present 
extent  and  renowned  for  its  schoob  of  rhetoric.  In  the  succeed- 
ing centuries  its  prosperity  drew  upon  it  the  attacks  of  the 
btfbarians,  the  Sarac»ns  and  the  Nortnans.  The  counts  of 
Autun  in  880  became  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  the  town  was 
the  residence  Of  the  latter  till  1276.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
English  in  X379,  and,  in  1591,  owing  to  its  support  of  the  Loigue, 
had  to  sustain  a  siege  conducted  by  Marshal  Jean  d'Anmont, 
general  of  Henry  IV. 

See  H.  de  Fontenay,  AiUim  ot  u*  wumumenU  (Autun,  1889). 

AuTuiiiTiW  or  CALCo-tJXANiTX,  a  mineral  which  is  one  of  the 
"  uranium  micas,"  diffexing  from  the  ixiore  oonunonly  occurring 
torbemite  {q.v,)  or  cupro-uranite  in  containing  calcium  in  place  <^ 
copper.  It  is  a  hydrous  uranium  and  calcium  phosphate, 
Ca  (U0i)s(PO4)s+8(or  12)HA  Though  closely  resembling  the 
tetragonal  torbemite  in  form,  it  crystallizes  ia  the  orthorhombic 
system  and  is  optically  biaxial.  The  crspstals  have  the  shape 
of  thin  plates  with  veiy  neariy  square  outline  (89^  17^  instead 
of  90^.  An  important  character  is  the  perfect  micaceous 
deavage  parallel  to  the  basal  plane,  on  whldi  plane  the  lustre 
is  pearly.  The  colour  is  sulphur-yellow,  and  this  enables  the 
mineral  to  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  the  emerald-green 
torbemite.  Hardness  2-2I;  specific  gravity  ^'05-3  •19.  Autunit^ 
is  usually  found  with  pitchblende  and  other  uranium  minerals, 
or  with  ores  of  silver,  tin  and  iron;  it  sometimes  coats 
Joint-planes  in  gneiss  and  pegmatite.  Falkenstein  in  Saxony, 
St  S3rmphorien  near 'Autun  (hence  the  luune  of  the  q)ecies), 
and  St  Day  in  Cornwall  are  well-known  localities  for  this 
mineral.  (L.  J.  S.) 

AUVBROKB,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  corresponding 
to  the  departments'  of  CantaT  and  Puy-de-I>6me,  with  the 
arrondissement  of  Brioude  id  Haute-Loire.  It  contains  many 
mountains  volcanic  in  origin  (Plomb  du  Cantal,  Puy  de  D6me, 
Mont  Doie),  fertile  valleys  such  as  that  of  Limagne,  vast  pasture- 
lands,  and  numexous  medicinal  springs.  Up  to  the  present 
day  the  population  retains  strongly-marfaMl  Celtic  characteristics 
In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  Anemi  were  a  powerful  confederation, 
the  Arvemian  Verdngetora  being  the  most  famous  of  the  Gallid 
chieftainis  who  fought  against  the  Romans.  Under  the  empire 
Arxemia  formed  part  of  Prima  AquHaniaj  and  the  district  shared 
in  the  fortunes  of  Aquitaine  during  the  Merovingian  and  Cazo- 
liiogian  periods.  Auvergne  was  the  seat  of  a  Separate  countship 
before  the  end  df  the  8th  century;  the  first  hereditary  count 
was  William  the  Pious  (886).  By  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine  with  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  countship  pissed  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  England,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  divided,  William  VII.,  called  the  Young  (x  145-1x68),  having 
been  despoiled  of  a  portion  of  his  domain  by  his  unde  William 
Vin.,called  the  01d,who  was  supported  by  Henry  H.  of  England, 
so  that  he  only  retained  the  region  bounded  by  the  Allier  and  the 
Couxt  It  is  this  district  that  from  the  end  of  the  X3th  century 
was  called  the  Dauphini  d'Aupergne.  This  family  quarrd 
occasioned  the  intervention  of  PhiUp  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
who  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  royal  domains  under  the  name  of 
Terre  d* Auvergne,  As  the  price  of  his  concttrrencie  with  the  king 
in  this  matter,  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  Robert  I.  (x  195-1227), 
was  granted  the  lordship  of  the  town  of  Qermont,  which  subse- 
quentiy  became  a  countship.  Such  was  the  ori^  of  the  four 
great  historic  lordships  of  Auvergne.  The  Terre  d^Attvergnt 
was  first  an  appanage  of  Count  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  (X24X-X27X), 
and  in  X360  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  the  peerage  of  France 
(duch6-pairie)  by  King  John  11.  in  favour  of  his  son  John,  through 
whose  daughter  the  new  titie  passed  in  14x6  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  last  duke,  the  cdebrated  constable  Charies  of 
Bourbon,  united  the  domains  of  the  Daupkini  to  those  of  the 


so 
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dttchy,  but  all  were  confiscated  by  the  crown  in  consequence 
of  the  sentence  which  punished  the  constable's  treason  in  1527. 
The  countship,  however,  had  passed  in  1422  to  the  house  of 
La  Tour,  and  was  not  annexed  to  the  domain  until  16x5.  The 
administration  of  the  royal  province  of  Auvergne  was  organized 
under  Louis  XIV.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  it  formed  what 
was  called  a  "  government,"  with  two  divi^ons:  Upper  Auvergne 

(Aurillac),  and  Lower  Auvergne  (Clermont). 

Bibliography. — Baluxe,  Histoire  ^inialogwue  de  la  matson 
d" Auvergne  (1708);  Andr6  Imberdts,  Hutoire  zinirale  de  VAiofergne 
(1867);  J.  B.  M.  Bielawsld,  Histoire  de  la  comti  d'Auoergue  ei  de 
sa  capitale  Vic4e-Comte  (1868);  B.  Gonot,  CiUalogue  des.  omrages 
imprtmis  el  manuserits  eoneematU  I' Auter pie  (1849).  See  furtner 
Chevalier,  RiperUnre  des  sources  hisL,  TopohiUiograf^iet  b.v. 

AUZANOMBTBR  (Gr.  aii^ivtty,  to  increase,  /i^rpor,  measure), 
an  apparatus  for  measuring  increase  or  rate  of  growth  in  plants. 

AUXEHnUS  (fL  c.  370),  of  Cappadoda,  an  Arian  theologian 

of  some  eminence  (see  Asxns).    When  Constantino  deposed  the 

orthodox  bishops  who  resisted,  Auxentius  was  installed  into 

the  seat  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Milan,  and  came  to  be  regarded 

as  the  great  opponent  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  in  the  West.    So 

prominent  did  he  become,  that  he  was  specially  mentioned  by 

name  in  the  condemnatory  decree  of  the  synod  which  Damasus, 

bishop  of  Rome,  urged  by  Athanasius,  convened  in  defence 

of  the  Nicene  doctrine  (a.d.  369).    When  the  orthodox  emperor 

Valentinian  ascended  the  throne,  Auxentius  was  left  undisturbed 

in  his  diocese,  but  his  theological  doctrines  were  publicly  attacked 

by  Hilary  of  Poitiers. 

The  chief  source  of  information  about  him  is  the  Liber  contra 
Auxentium  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  Hilary. 

AUXSRRB*  a  town  of  central  Ftance,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Yonne,  38  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sens  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway, 
between  Laroche  and  Nevers.  Pop.  (1906)"  16,971.'  It  is  situated 
.on  the  ilapcA  and  the  summit  of  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Yonne,  which  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  leading  to  suburbs 
on  the  right  bank.  The  town  is  irregularly  built  and  its  streets 
are  steep  and  narrow,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  wide  tree-lined 
boulevards,  which  have  replaced  the  ancient  fortifications,  and 
has  some 'fine  churches^  That  of  St  £tienne,  formerly  the 
Cathedral,  is  a  majestic  Gothic  building  of  the  r3th  to  the  i6th 
centuries.  It  is'  entered  by  three  richly  sculptured  portals, 
over  the  tiiiddle  and  largest  of  which  is  a  rose  window;  over  the 
north  portal  rises-  a  nlassive  tower,  but  that  which  should  sur- 
mount the  south  portal  is  unfinished.  The  lateral  entrances 
are  sheltered  by  tympana  and  arches  profusely  decorated  with 
statuettes.  Tl^  plan  consists  of  a  nave,  with  aisles  and  lateral 
chapels,  transept  and  choir,  with  a  deambulatory  at. a  slightly 
lower  levdi  Beneath  the  Choir,  which  is  a  fijie  .etample  of  early 
Gothic  architecture,  attends  a  crypt  of  the  xxth  century  with 
mural  paintings  of  the  x  ath  century.  The  church  has  some  fine 
stained  glass  and  many  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
andent  episcopal  ludace,  now  lised  as  prefecture,  stands  behind 
the  cathedral;  it  preserves  a  Romanesque  gallery  of  the  x  3th 
century.  The  church  of  St  Eusdbe  belongs  to  the  x  ath,  X3th  and 
x6th  centuries.  Of  the  abbey  church  of  St  Germain,  built  in 
the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries,  most  of  the  nave  has  disappeared, 
so  that  its  imposbig  Homanteque  tower  stands  apart  from  it; 
crypts'of  the  9th  century  contain  the  tombs  of  bishops  of  Auxerre. 
The  abbey  was  once  fortified  and  a  high  wall  and  cylindrical 
tower  remain.  The  buildings  (i8th  century)  are  partly  occupied 
by  a  hb^ital  and  a  training-college.  The  diurdi  of  St  Pierre, 
In  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries,  is  con- 
spicuoitts  for  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of  its  west  fa^de. 
The  old  law-court  contains  the  museum,  with  a  collection  of 
antiquities  and  paintings;  and  a  library.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  a  gateway  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  dating  from  the  xsth 
century.  Anxerrehas  statues  of  Marshal  Davout,  J.  B.  J.  Fourier 
and  Paul  Bert,  the  two  latter  natives  of  the  town.  The  town 
Is  the  seat  <^  a  court  <^  assixes,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  anda  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  A  lyc£e 
for  girls,  a  communal  college  am)  training  odleges  are  among  its 
educational  establishments.  Manufacturesofochre,  of  which  there 
are  quarries  la  the  vicinity,  and  of  iron  goods  are  carried  on.  Tlie 


canal  of  Nivemais  reaches  as  far  as  Auxerre,  whidi  has  a  bmy 
port  and  carries  on  boat-building.  Trade  is  principally  in  the 
choice  wine  of  the  surrounding  vinejrards,  and  in  timber  and 
coal. 

Auxerre  (Autessiodurum)  became  the  seat  of  a  bbhop  and  a 
dvitas  in  the  3rd  century.  Under  the  Merovingiao  kings  the 
abbey  of  St  Germain,  named  after  the  6th  bishop,  was  founded, 
and  in  the  9th  century  its  schools  had  made  the  town  a  seat  of 
learning.    The  bishopric  was  suppressed  in  1790. 

The  countship  of  Auxerre  was  granted  by  King  Robert  L 
to  his  son-in-law  Renaud,  count  of  Nevers.  It  remained  in  the 
house  of  Nevers  until  1 184,  when  it  passed  by  n^rriage  to  that  of 
Courtenay.  Other  alliances  transferred  it  successively  to  the 
families  of  Donzy,  Ch&tiUon,  Bourbon  and  Burgundy.  Alice 
of  Burgundy,  countess  of  Auxerre,  married  John  of  CfaAlons 
(d.  X309),  and  several  counts  of  Auxerre  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Ch&lons  distinguished  themsdves  in  the  wars  against  the 
English  during  the  14th  century.  John  II.,  count  of  Auxerre, 
was  lolled  at  the  battle  of  Cr^  (1346),  and  his  grandson,  John 
IV.,  sold  his  countship  to  King  Charles  V.  in  1370. 

AUXILIARY  (from  Lat.  oiwt/tvm,  hdp),  that  which  gives  aid 
or  support;  the  term  is  used  in  grammar  of  a  verb  which 
completes  the  tense,  mood  or  voice  of  another  verb;  in  engineer- 
ingf  «•£ •  of  the  low  steam  power  used  to  supplement  the  sail- 
power  in  sailing  ships,  still  occasionally  used  in  yachts,  sealers 
or  whalers;  and  in  military  use,  of  foreign  or  allied  troops, 
more  properiy  of  any  troops  not  permanently  maintained 
under  arms.  In  the  British  army  the  term  "  Auxiliary  Forces  " 
was  employed  formerly  to  indude  the  Militia,  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  and  the  Volunteers. 

,  AUXIMUM  (mod.  Osimo) ,  an  ancient  town  in  Picenum,  situated 
on  an  isolated  hill  8  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  road  from 
Ancona  to  Nuceria.  Jt  was  selected  by  the  Romans  as  a  fortress 
to  protect  their  settlements  in  northern  Picenum,  and  strongly 
fortified  in  X74  B.C.  The  walls  erected  at  that  period,  of  large 
rectangular  blocks  of  stone,  still  exist  in  great  part.  Auximum 
became  a  colony  at  latest  in  157  B.c  It  often  appears  in  the 
history  of  the  dvil  wars,  owing  to  its  strong  position.  Pompey 
was  its  patron,  and  intended  that  Caesar  should  find  resistance 
here  in  49  b.c.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance in  imperial  times,  as  inscriptions  and  the  monuments 
of  its  forum  (the  present  piazsa)  show.  In  the  6th  century  it  is 
called  by  Procopius  the  chief  town  of  Picenum,  Ancona  being 
spoken  of  as  its  harbour.  .  ,  (T.  As.) 

AUXONNE,  a  town  of  eastern  Trance,  in  the  department 
of  C6te  d'Or,  19  m.  E.S.E.  of  Dijon  on  the  Paris-Lyon  rail- 
way to  Bdfort.  Pop.  (1906)  2766  (town);  6307  (commune). 
Auxonne  is  a  quiet  town  situated  in  a  wide  plain  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sa6ne.  It  preserves  remains  of  ramparts,  a  stronghold  of 
the  x6th  century  flanked  by  cylindrical  towers,  and  a  sculptured 
gateway  of  the  X5th  century.  Vauban  restored  these  works  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  X7th  century,  and  built  the  arsenal  now  used 
as  a  market.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame  dates  from  the  14th 
century.  Of  the  two  towers  surmounting  Its  triple  porch  only 
that  to  the  south  is  finished.  A  lofty  spire  rises  above  a  third 
tower  over  the  crossing.  The  h6td  de  ville  (xsth  century)  and 
some  houses  of  the  Renaissance  period  are  also  of  architectural 
interest.  A  statue  of  Napoleon  I,  as  a  sub-lieutenant  com- 
memorates his  sojourns  in  the  town  from  2788  to  x  791.  Auxonne 
has  a  tribunal  of  conunerce  and  a  communal  college.  it» 
industries  are  unimportant,  but  It  has  a  large  trade  in  the  vege- 
tables produced  by  the  numerous  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity. 

Auxonne,  the  name  of  which  Is  derived  from  its  position  on 
the  Sa6ne.  (ad  Sonam),  was  in  the  middle  ages  chief  place  of  a 
countship,  which  m  the  first  half  of  the  X3th  century  passed  to 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  The  town  received  a  charter  in  xa29 
and  derived  some  importance  from  the  mint  which  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  founded  in  iL  It  was  invested  by  the  allies  In  x9x4,: 
and  surrendered  to  an  Austrian  forqe  in  the  following  year. 

AVAt  the  andent  capital  of  the  Burman  empire,  now  a 
subdivision  of  the  Sagaing  district  in  the  Sagaing  division  of 
Upper  Burma.    It  Is  situated  on  the  Irrawaddy  on  the  opposite 
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beak  to  Sigaiiig*  with  whidi  It  wis  anialgunated  in  1889. 

Amtf^wrm,  another  ancient  capital,  lies  ^  m.  to  the  north-east 

of  An,  and  Mandalayi  the  present  capiul,  4  m.  to  the  north. 

Tbe  ffaisical  name  of  Ava  is  Yadanapura, "  the  dty  of  predoos 

fSfnaJ'    It  ins  founded  by  Tbadomin  PayA  in  aj>.  1364  as 

successor  to  Pisgin,  and  the  religious  buildings  of  Pagftn  were  to 

a  certain  extent  reproduced  here/although  on  notUng  like  the 

same  scale  as  reipuds  either  sise  or  splendout.   It  remained  the 

seat  of  govem&ent  for  about  four  centuries  with  a  succession  Of 

thirty  kings.   In  178a  a  new  capital,  AmAiapura,  was  founded 

by  Bodaw  FayA,  but  was  deserted  again  in  favour  of  Ava  by  King 

Bsggidaw  in  1823.    On  his  deposition  by  King.  Tharawaddi 

in  1837,  the  capital  reverted  to  Amarapura;  but  finally  in  x86o 

the  last  caiMtal  of  Mandalay  was  occupied  by  King  MindOn. 

For  pictiiresque  beauty  Ava  is  unequalled  in  Burma,  but  it  is 

now  move  like  a  park  than  the  site  of  an  old  capitaL    Traces  of 

the  great  council  chamber  and  various  portions  of  the  royal  palace 

are  stm  visible,  but  otherwise  the  secular  buildings  are  completely 

destroyed;  and  most  of  the  religious  edifices  are  also  dilapidated. 

AVADAJIA,  the  name  given  to  a  type  of  Buddhist  romance 
literature  represented  by  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit  (Nepalese) 
colkctions,  oi  which  the  chief  are  the  Avadftnasataka  (Century 
of  Legends),  and  the  Divyftvadina  (The  Heavenly  Legend). 
Thou^  of  later  date  than  most  of  the  canonical  Buddhist  books, 
they  are  held  in  veneration  by  the  orthodox,  and  occupy  much 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  Buddhism  that  the  Purftnas 
do  towards  Btahminism. 

AVAHI,  the  native  name  of  a  Malagasy  lemur  {Atahis  laniger) 
nearly  allied  to  the  indri  (g.v.),  and  the  smallest  representative 
ei  the  subfamily  Inirisinae,  characterized  by  its  woolly  coat,  and 
measuring  about  28  in.  in  length,  of  which  rather  more  than  half 
b  accounted  for  by  the  tail.  Unlike  the  other  members  of  the 
group,  the  avahi  is  nocturnal,  and  does  not  associate  in  small 
troops,  bat  is  met  with  either  alone  or  in  pairs.  Very  slow  in 
its  nioveaaents,  it  rarely  descends  to  the  ground,  but,  when  it  does, 
walks  upri^t  like  the  other  members  of  the  group.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  tonats  whidi  clothe  the  mountains  on  the  east 
coast  of  Hadagascar,  and  also  in  a  limited  district  on  the  north- 
west coast,  the  q>edmens  from  the  latter  kxrality  being  of  smaller 
size  uid  rather  (hfferent  in  colour.  The  eastern  phase  is  generally 
rusty  red  ^wve,  with  the  inner  sides  of  the  limbs  white;  while 
the  pcedominant  hue  in  the  western  form  is  usually  yellowish 
brown.     (See  Pxzmatzs.)  (R.  L.*) 

AVALAMCHB  (adopted  from  a  French  dialectic  form,  avalance; 
descent),  a  mass  of  snow  and  ice  mingled  with  earth  and  stones, 
which  nshes  down  a  motmtain  side,  carrying  everything  before 
it,  and  producing  a  strong  wind  which  uproots  trees  on  each  side 
of  its  course.  Where  the  supply  of  snow  exceeds  the  loss  by 
ev^wration  tbe  surplus  descends  the  mountain  sides,  slowly 
in  the  form  of  glaciers,  or  suddenly  in  ice-falls  or  in  avalanches. 
A  mass  of  snow  may  accumulate  upon  a  steep  slope  and  become 
compacted  into  ice  by  pressure,  or  remain  loosely  aggregated. 
When  the  foundation  gives  way,  owing  to  the  loosening  effect 
ti  qning  rains  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  whole  mass  slides 
downward.  A  very  small  cause  will  sometimes  set  a  mass  of 
overloaded  snow  in  motion.  Thunder  or  even  a  loud  shout  is 
said  to  produce  this  effect  when  the  mass  is  just  poised,  and 
Swiss  guides  often  enjoin  absolute  silence  when  crossing  dangerous 

kVALLHH,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  34  m.  S.S.E.  of  Auxerre  on  a 
branch  of  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  5197.  The 
town,  with  wide  streets  and  picturesque  promenades,  is  finely 
situated  on  a  promontory,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  on  the 
south  by  the  Cousin,  on  the  east  and  west  by  small  streams. 
Its  chief  building,  the  churdi  of  St  Lazare,  dates  from  the  lath 
century.  The  two  western  portals  are  adorned  with  sculpture 
in  the  onate  Romanesque  style;  the  tower  on  the  left  of  the 
facade  was  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century.  The  Tour  de  L'Horloge, 
pierced  by  a  gateway  through  which  passes  the  Grande  Rue,  is 
a  15th  century  structure  containing  a  museum  on  its  second 
Kfmaint  of  the  andent  fortifications,  including  seven  of 


the  flanking  towers,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Avallon  has  a  statue  of 
Vauban,  the  military  engineer.  The  public  institutions  include 
the  subprefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  communal 
college.  The  manufacture  of  biscuits  and  gingerbread,  and  of 
leather  and  farm  implements  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  consider- 
able traffic  in  wood,  wine,  and  the  live-stock  and  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Avallon  (Abollo)  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  seat  of  a  viscoimty 
dependent  on  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  on  the  death  of 
Charies  the  Bold  passed  under  the  royal  authority. 

AVALON  (also  written  Avallon^  Avollon,  Aviuon  and 
AvKUON),  in  Welsh  mythology  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  after- 
wards an  earthly  panuUse  in  the  western  seas,  and  finally,  in  the 
Arthurian  romances,  the  abode  of  heroes  to  which  King  Arthur 
was  conveyed  after  his  last  battle.  In  Welsh  the  name  is  Vnys 
yr  Afallon,  usually  Interpreted  "  Isle  of  Apples,"  but  possibly 
connected  with  the  Cdtic  tradition  of  a  king  over  the  dead  named 
Avalloc  (in  Welsh  Afallach).  If  the  traditional  derivation  is 
correct,  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  afal,  an  an>le,  and, 
as  no  other  large  fruit  was  well  known  to  the  races  of  northern 
£urope,  is  probably  intended  to  s3rmbolize  the  feasting  and 
enjoyments  of  elynum.  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Ynysvitrin 
and  Ynysgutrin,  "Isle  of  Glass  " — which  appear  to  be  identical 
with  Glasberg,  the  Teutonic  kingdom  of  the  dead.  Perhaps 
owing  to  a  confusion  between  Gluberg  or  Ynysvitrin  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Glaesttnga-burh,  Glastonbury,  the  name  "  Isle  of 
A^don  "  was  given  to  the  low  ridge  in  central  Somersetshire 
which  culminates  in  Glastonbury  Tor,  while  Glastonbury  itself 
came  to  be  called  Avalon.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
identify  Avalon  with  other  places  in  England  and  Wales. 

See  Sludiss  in  Ou  Arthurian  Legend,  by  J.  Rhys  (Oxford.  189 1) ; 
also  AaTHua  (Kuig)  ;  Atlantis. 

AVARAY,  a  French  territorial  title  belonging  to  a  family 
some  of  whose  members  have  been  conspicuous  in  history.  The 
Biamaise  family  named  B^siade  moved  into  the  province  of 
Orl6anais  in  the  17th  century,  and  there  acquired  the  estate  of 
Avaray.  In  1667  Thfophile  de  B^siade,  marquis  d'Avaray, 
obtained  the  office  of  grand  bailiff  of  Orleans,  which  was  held  by 
several  of  his  descenduits  after  him.  Claude  Antoine  de  B£siade, 
marquis  d' Avaray,  was  deputy  for  the  bailliage  of  Orleans  in 
the  states-general  of  1789,  and  proposed  a  Declaration  of  the 
Dnlies  of  Man  as  a  pendant  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man;  he  subsequently  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  18x4, 
a  peer  of  France  in  181 5,  and  due  d' Avaray  in  181B.  Antoine 
Louis  Francois,  oomte  d'Avaray,  son  of  the  above,  distinguished 
himself  during  the  Revolution  by  his  devotion  to  the  comte  de 
Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  whose  emigration  he 
assisted.  Having  nominally  become  king  in  1799,  that  prince 
created  the  estate  of  Ile-Jourdain  a  duchy,  under  the  title  of 
Avaray,  in  favour  of  the  comte  d'Avaray,  whom  he  termed  his 
"  liberator."  (M.  P.*) 

AVARS,  or  Avaii,  an  East  Caucasian  people,  the  most  renowned 
of  the  Lesghian  tribes,  inhabiting  central  Daghestan  (see 
Lesghiams).  They  are  the  only  L^ghiah  tribe  who  possess  a 
written  language,  for  which  they  make  use  of  the  Arabic  char- 
acters. They  are  often  confused  with  the  Avars  whose  empire 
on  the  Danube  was  broken  by  Charlemagne;  but  Komarov 
asserts  that  they  are  of  more  recent  origin  as  a  tribe,  their  name 
being  Lowland  Turki  for  "  vagrant "  or  "  refugee." 

AVATARt  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  "descent,"  specially 
used  in  Hindu  mythology  (and  so  in  English)  to  express  the 
incarnation  of  a  deity  visiting  the  earth  for  any  purpose.  The 
ten  Avatars  of  Vishnu  are  the  most  famous.  The  Hindus 
believe  he  has  appeared  (i)  as  a  fish,  (3)  as  a  tortoise,  (3)  as  a 
hog,  (4)  as  a  monster,  half  man  half  lion,  to  destroy  the  giant 
Iranian,  (5)  as  a  dwarf,  (6)  as  Rftma,  (7)  again  as  Rftma  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  the  thousand-armed  giant  Cartasuciriargunan, 
(8)  as  Krishna,  (9)  as  Buddha.  They  allege  that  the  tenth 
Avatar  has  yet  to  occur  and  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  white-winged 
horse  (Kaiki)  who  will  destroy  the  earth. 

AVEBURY,  iOBH  LUBBOCK,  xst  Baron  (1834-  ), 
English  banker,  politician  and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  London 
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on  the  30th  of  April  1834,  the  flon  of  Sir  John  Williani  Xubbock, 
3rd  baronet,  himself  a  highly  distinguished  man.  of  adence. 
John  littbbock  vbs  sent  to  Eton  in  1845;  bat  three  yeurs  later 
was  taken  into  his  father's  bank,  and  became  a  partner  at 
twenty-two.  In  1865  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  His  love 
of  science  kq>t  pace  with  his  increasing  participation  in  public 
affairs.  He  served  on  commissions  upon  coinage  and  other 
financial  questions;  and  at  the  same  time  acted  as  prendent 
of  the  Entomological  Sodety  and  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute.  Eariy  in  his  caxeer  several  hanking  reforms  of  great 
inqwrtance  were  due  to  his  initiative,  while  such  works  as 
Prekistone  Times  (1865)  and  TAe  Origin  of  CintitaHon  (1870) 
were  proceeding  from  his  pen.  In  1870,  and  again  in  1874,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  Maidstone.  He  lost  the 
seat  at  the  election  Of  z88o;  but  was  at  once  dected  member 
for  London  University,  of  which  he  had  been  vice-chancellor 
since  1872.  He  carried  numerous  enactments  in  parliament, 
including  the  Bank  Holidays  Act  1871,  and  biHs  dealing  with 
absconding  debtors,  shop  hours  regulations,  public  libraries, 
open  spaces,  and  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments,  and 
he  proved  himadf  an  indefatigable  and  influential  member  of 
the  Unionist  party.  A  prominent  supporter  of  the  Statistical 
Sodety,  he  took  an  active  part  in  criticizing  the  encroachment 
of  munidpal  trading  and  the  increase  of  the  munidpal  debt. 
He  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in 
1879;  in  z88x  he  was  president  of  the  British  Association,  and 
from  i88x  to  z886  president  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  He 
received  honorary  degrees  from  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge  (where  he  was  Rede  lecturer  in  x886),  Edinburgh, 
Dublin  and  Waz2burg;  and  in  1878  was  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum.  From  1888  to  1892  he  was  president 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce;  from  1889  to  1890  vice- 
chairman  and  from  1890  to  1892  chairman  of  the  London  County 
CoundL  During  the  same  period  he  served  on  ro3ral  commissions 
on  education  and  on  gold  and  silver.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
a  privy  councillor;  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
design  on  the  new  coinage  in  1891.  In  1900  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Avebiuy,  and  he  ccmtinued 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  public  life,  not  only  by  the  weight  of 
his  authority  on  many  subjects,  but  by  the  readiness  with  which 
he  lent  his  support  to  movements  for  the  public  benefit.  Among 
other  matters  he  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  proportional 
representation.  As  an  original  author  and  a  thoughtful 
p<^>ulazizer  of  natural  history  and  philosophy  he  had  few  rivals 
in  his  day,  as  is  evidenod  by  the  number  oi  editions  issued  of 
many  of  his  writings,  among  whidi  the  most  widdy-read  have 
been:  The  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects  (1873),  British 
Wild  Flowers  (1875),  ^f*^f  Bees  and  Wasps  (1882),  Flowers, 
Fruit  and  Leaves  (1886),  The  Pleasures  of  Life  (1887),  The  Senses, 
Instincts  and  Intelligence  of  Animals  (x888),  The  Beauties  of 
Nature  (X893),  The  Use  of  Life  (X894). 

AVEBURY*  a  village  in  the  Devizes  parliamentary  division 
of  Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  river  Keimet,  8  m.  by  road  from 
Marlborough.  The  fine  church  of  St  James  contains  an  early 
font  with  Norman  carving,  a  rich  Nornuui  doorway,  a  painted 
rexedos,  and  a  beautiful  old  toodstone  in  good  preservation. 
Avebury  House  is  Elizabethan,  with  a  curious  stone  dovecot 
The  vDhige  has  cncroadied  upon  the  remains  of  a  huge  stone 
drde  (not  quite  drcular),  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  ranq>art 
of  earth,  and  once  ai^roached  by  two  avenues  of  monoliths. 
Within  the  larger  drde  were  two  smaller  ones,  placed  not  in  the 
axis  of  the  great  one  but  on  its  north-eastern  side,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  a  double  concentric  ring  of  stones;  the  centre  being 
in  one  case  a  menhir  or  pillar,  in  the  other  a  dolmen  or  tablestone 
resting  on  two  uprights.  Few  traces  remain,  as  the  monoliths 
have  been  largdy  l»oken  up  for  buOdlng  purposes.  The  circle 
is  the  largest  q>ecimen  of  primitive  stone  monuments  in  Britain, 
measuring  on  the  average  zaoo  ft.  in  diameter.  The  stones  are 
all  the  native  Sarsens  which  occur  everywhere  in  the  district, 
and  show  no  evidence  of  having  been  hewn.  Those  still  re- 
maining vary  in  size  from  $  to  30  ft.  in  height  above  ground, 
and  from  3  to  la  ft.  in  breadth.    As  in  the  case  of  Stonehenge, 


the  purpose  for  which  the  Aveboiy'  monument  was  erected 
has  been  the  source  of  much  difference  of  c^inion  among  anti- 
quaxies,  Dr  Stukely  {Stonehenge  a  Temple  restored  to  the  British 
Vruids,  1740)  regarding  it.as  a  Dniidical  ten^le,  while  Feigusson 
{Rude  Stone  MonumentSf  1873)  believed  that  it,  as  wdl  as  Silbury 
Hill,  marks  the  site  of  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the  last 
Arthurian  battle  at  Badon  HSl  (a.d.  520).  The  majority  of  anti- 
quaries, however,  see  no  reason  for  dtsaodating  its  chronological 
horizon  irotn.  that  of  the  numeioas  other  analogous  monuments 
found  in  Great  Britain,  many  of  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
burial  places  of  the  Bnmze  Age.  Excavations  were  carried  out 
here  in  1908,  but  without  throwing  any  important  new  light  on 
the  monument. 

There  are  many  barrows  <ni  the  neighbouring  downs,  besdes 
traces  of  a  double  oval  of  monoliths  on  Hackpen  hill,  and  the 
huge  mound  of  Silbury  Hill.  Waden  Hill,  to  the  south',  has  been, 
like  Badbuiy,  identified  with  Badon  Hill,  whidi  -ma  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  the  twelfth  and  last  great  battle  of  King  Arthur 
in  530.  The  Roman  road  from  Winchester  to  Bath  skirts  the 
south  side  of  Slbury  HiO. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  church  of  Avebury 
(Avreberie,  Abury),  With  two  hides  attached,  was  hdd  in  chief 
by  Rainbold,  a  priest,  and  was  bestowed  by  Henry  III.  on  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Cirencester,  who  continued  to  hold  it  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The  manor  of  Avebury  was  granted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St  George 
of  BoucherVille  in  Normandy,  and  a  cdl  from  that  abbey  was 
subsequently  establialwd  here.  In  consequence  of  the  war 
with  France  in  the  reigp  of  Edward  III.,  this  manor  was  axinezed 
by  the  crown,  and  was  conferred  on  the  newly  founded  college 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  together  with  all  the  possessions, 
q>iritual  and  temporal,  Of  the  priory. 

AVEIA,  an  andent  town  of  the  Vestini,  on  the  Via  Claudia 
Nova,  6  m.  SJE.ot  Aquila,  N.E.  of  the  modem  village  of  Fossa. 
Some  remains  of  andent  buildings  still  exist,  and  the  name 
Aveia  still  clings  to  the  place.  The  identification  was  first 
made  by  V.  M.  Giovenazd,  Delia  Cittd  di  Aveia  iie'  Vestini 
(Rome,  X773).  Paintings  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  ad  Cryptas, 
of  the  X  2th  to  X  5th  centuries,  axe  important  in  the  history  of  art. 
An  inscription  of  a  stationarius  of  the  3rd  oentuty,  sent  here  on 
special  duty  (no  doubt  for  the  suppression  of  brigandage) ,  was 
found  here  in  1902  (A.  von  Domaszewski,  RSm.  Mitt.,  X903, 330). 

AVBIRO.  a  seaport,  episcopal  see,  and  the  capital  of  an 
administrative  district,  formeriy  induded  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
Portugal;  on  the  river  Vouga,  and  the  Usbon-C^rto  railway. 
Pop.  (X900)  9979.  Aveiro  is  built  on  the  southern  shore  of  a 
marshy  lagoon,  containing  many  small  islands,  and  measuring 
about  x5  m.  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  z  m.  The  Baita  Nova,  an  artificial  canal  about  33  ft. 
deep,  was  constructed  between  i8ox  and  x8o8,  and  gives  access  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean. .  The  local  industries  include  the  preparation 
of  sea-salt,  the  catching  and  cuiing  of  fish,  especially  sardines 
and  oysters,  and  the  gatherixig of  aquatic  plants  {moli(o).  There 
is  also  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  oil  and  fruit;  while  the  Aveiro 
district  contains  copper  and  lead  mines,  besides  much  good 
pasture-land. 

Aveiro  is  probably  the  Roman  Talabriga.  In  the  x6th  century 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  Jo&o  Affonso,  one  pf  the  first  navigators 
to  visit  the  fishing-grounds  of  Newfoimdland;  and  it  sooa 
became  famous  for  its  fleet  of  more  than  sixty  vesseb,  which 
sailed  yearly  to  that  country,  and  returned  laden  with  dried 
codfish.  During  the  same  centuiy  the  cathedral  was  built,  and 
the  dty  was  made  a  duchy.  The  title  "  duke  of  Avdro  "  became 
extinct  when  its  last  holder,  Dom  Jos6  Mascarenhas  e  Lancaster, 
was  burned  alive  for  high  treasoxi,  in  X7S9.  "^e  administrative 
district  of  Aveiro  o>inddes  with  the  north-western  part  of  the 
province  of  Bdra;  pop.  (X900)  303,169;  area,  X065  sq.  m. 

AVELLA  (anc.  Abella),  a  dty  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Avellino,  23  m.  N.E.  of  Naples  by  rail.  Pop.  (igoi) 
4107.  It  is  finely  situated  in  fertile  territory  and  its  nuts  {nuees 
AMlanae)  and  fruit  were  renowned  in  Roman  days.  About  a  m. 
to  the  north-east  lies  Avella  Vecdiia,  the  andent  Abella,  regarded 
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by  Uk  andents  as  a  Chalddian  colony.  An  important  Oscan 
insaiptioa  relates  to  a  treaty  with  Nola,  resacding  a  joint  temple 
of  Hnmlcs,  attributable  to  the  and  centoiy  B.a  Under  the 
early  empire  it  had  already  become  a  colony  and  bad  perhaps 
been  one  since  the  time  of  Salla.  It  has  remains  of  the  walls  of 
the  dtadd  and  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  lay  on  the  road  from 
N'ob  to  AbeUintim,  which  was  here  perhaps  joined  by  a  branch 
from  Soessula. 

See  J.  Belodi,  Campttnitu  (ind  ed.,  Bredau,  1890).  411  aeq. 

(T-As.) 

AVELUIO,  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  Campania,  Italy,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Avellino,  x  1 50  f  t  above  sea-levd,  28  m. 
direct  and  59  m.  by  rail  E.NX.  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
VergincL  Pop.  (xgoi)  S3,76a  There  are  ruins  of  the  castle 
constructed  in  the  9th  or  zoth  century,  in  which  the  antipope 
Anacktus  IL  oownnl  Count  Roger  II.  Idng  of  Sicily  and  Apulia. 
Avellino  b  the  junction  of  lines  to  Benevento  and  Rocchetta  S. 
Antonio.  The  name  b  derived  from  the  andent  Abellinum,  the 
niitts  of  which  lie  3|  m.  north-east,  dose  to  the  village  of  Atri- 
palda,  and  consist  of  remains  of  dty  walls  and  an  amphitheatre  in 
opus  ntiemlaimM,  i.e.  of  the  early  imperial  period,  when  Abellinum 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  place  of  a  tribe,  to  which  bdonged 
also  the  independent  communities  of  the  i4  bdlimUes  cognomine 
Protnfi  among  the  Hirpini,  and  the  Abettinates  copumnnali 
UarHMiocng  the  Apulians  (Nissen,  Italiscke  Landeskunde,  ii.82  2). 
It  lay  on  the  boundary  of  Campania  and  the  territory  of  the 
Hiipini,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Nola  (and  perhaps 
also  from  Soessula)  and  Salemum  to  Beneventum. 

The  MoDte  Vcighie  (4x65  ft)  lies  4  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Avellino; 
upon  the  summit  is  a  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  ZI19, 
which  contains  a  miraculous  picture  attributed  to  S.  Luke 
(the  greatest  festival  is  on  the  8th  of  September).  The  present 
chnrch  is  baroque  in  style,  but  contains  some  works  of  art  of 
earlier  periods.  The  important  archives  have  been  tzanq)orted 
to  Naplea.  (T.  As.) 

AVBHPACB  lAbu  Bakr  Muhaxnmad  ibn  Yabya,  known  as 

Ibn  Btj^  or  Ibn  §&'tgh,  i.e,  son  of  the  goldsmiUx,  the  name 

bang  oormpted  by  the  Latins  into  Avempace,  Avenpace  or 

Aben  Pace],  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 

the  Arab  philoaopheis  of  Spain.    Little  is  known  of  the  detaib 

of  hb  life.    He  was  bom  probably  at  Saragossa  towards  the  close 

of  the  X  X  th  century.    According  to  Ibn  Khiq&n,  a  contemporary 

writer,  he  became  a  student  of  the  exact  sciences  and  was  also  a 

muridan  and  a  poet    But  he  was  a  philoaophor  as  well,  and 

apparently  a  sceptic    He  b  said  to  have  rejected  the  Koran,  to 

have  denied  the  return  to  God,  and  to  have  regarded  death  as  the 

cad  of  czbtence.    But  even  in  that  orthodox  age  he  became 

vizier  to  the  amir  of  Murda.    Afterwards  he  went  to  Valenda, 

then  to  Saragossa.    After  the  fall  of  Saragossa  (xx  19)  he  went  to 

Seville,  then  to  Xativa,  where  he  b  said  to  have  returned  to  Islam 

t9  save  hb  life.    Finally  he  retired  to  the  Almoravid  court  at 

Fez,  where  he  was  poisoned  in  XX38.  Ibn  *Usaibi  *  a  gives  a  list 

of  twenty-five  of  his  works,  but  few  of  these  remain.    He  had 

a  distinct  influence  upon  Averrocs  (see  Aeabmn  Philosophy). 

For  hb  fife  we  M'G.  de  Sbne's  trans,  of  Ibn  KhalUUn's  Bto- 
pmPkkai  Dktiamary  (Paris  and  London,  1842).  vol.  iii.  pp.  130  ff., 
and  Iba  *Usait»*a*8  btosraphy  tranabted  in  r.  de  Gayangos'  edition 
of  the  HiOerytflke  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  by  al-Maqqari 
(Londoo,  1840),  vol.  ii..  appendix,  p.  xiL  List  of  extant  works  in 
C  firockelinann's  CeschiehU  der  arabischen  LiUeratnr,.\o\.  u  p.  460. 
For  hb  pbUoMphy  cf.  T.  J.  de  Boer's  The  History  of  Philosophy  in 
IsUm  (Loodon,  1903).  ch.  vL  (G.  W.  T.) 

A?OfARIUS»  BICHARO  HEUIRICH  LUOWIO  (1843-1896), 
Gexman  philosopher,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  X9th  of  November 
X843.  Hb  education,  begun  in  ZQrich  and  Berlin,  was  completed 
at  the  unlvexsity  of  Ldpzig,  where  he  graduated  in  1876.  In 
1877  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  ZOrich,  where  he 
died  on  the  18th  of  August  1896.  At  Leipzig  he  was  one  of  the 
foonders  of  the  Akademisck-pkilcsopkiscke  Verein^  and  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  Vierkijakrssckrift  fUr  trissensckaftliche  PhUo- 
sapkk.  In  x868  he  publbhed  an  essay  on  the  Pantheism  of 
Spinosa.  Hb  chief  works  are  PkiiosopMe  ah  Denken  der  Welt 
p  wij J  dgm  Prindp  det  kUtusieu  Kroftmasses  (1876)  and  the 


KHHk  der  retmn  Erfakrung  (X888-X890).  In  these  works  he 
made  an  attempt  to  co-ordinate  thought  and  action.  Like 
Mach,  he  started  from  the  prindple  of  economy  of  thinking,  and 
in  the  Kritik  endeavoured  to  expbin  pure  experience  in  relation 
to  knowledge  and  environment.  He  discovers  that  statements 
dependent  upon  environment  constitute  pure  experience.  Thb 
philosophy,  called  Empirio-critidsm,  b  not,  however,  a  realbtic 
but  an  idealbtic  dualbm,  nor  can  it  be  called  materialbm. 

See  Wuodt.  Philos,  Stud.  ziu.  (1897):  Carstanjen  and  WiHy 
in  ZeUsck,  /.  wiss.  Philos.  xx.  (1896).  36X  ff.;  xx.  57  ff.;  xxii. 
M  IT.:  J.  PetroUt's  Einfikrung  tn  i,  Pktlos,  d.  reinen  Erfakrung 
(I9a>)' 

AVENOBR  OP  BLOOD,  the  person,  usually  the  nearest 
kinsman  of  the  murdered  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  avenge  hb 
death  by  killing  the  murderer.  In  primitive  sodeties,  before 
the  evolution  of  settled  govenmient,  or  the  uprise  of  a 
systematized  criminal  bw,  crimes  of  violence  were  regarded  as 
injuries  of  a  personal  character  to  be  punbhed  by  the  sufferer  or 
hb  kinsfolk.  Thb  right  of  vengeance  was  common  to  most 
countries,  and  in  many  was  the  subject  of  strict  regulations  and 
limitations.  It  was  prevented  from  running  into  excesses  by 
the  bw  of  saifctuaiy  (q.v.)  and  in  many  lands  the  institution  of 
bkxxi-money,  and  the  wergild  offered  the  wrong-doer  a  mode  of 
escaping  from  hb  enemies'  revenge.  The  Mosaic  law  recognized 
the  right  of  vengeance,  but  not  the  money-compensation.  The 
Koran,  on  the  contnu^,  while  sanctioning  the  vengeance,  also 
permits  pecuniary  commutation  for  murder. 

AVENGERS,  or  Venoicatobi,  a  secret  sodety  formed  about 
XX  86  in  Sicily  to  avenge  popubr  wrongs.  The  sodety  was 
finally  suppressed  by  King  William  H.,  the  Norman,  who  hanged 
the  grand  master  and  branded  the  members  with  hot  irons. 

AVEMTAIL,  or  Avantaille  (O.  Fr.  essm/at/,  presumably  from 
a  Latin  word  exventaadumf  air-hole),  the  mouthpiece  of  an  old- 
fashioned  helmet,  movable  to  admit  the  air. 

AVBNTIlfUS  (x477^x534)i  the  name  taken  by  Jorann  Tur- 
HAxa,  author  of  the  Annates  Boiorum,  or  Annals  of  Bavaria^ 
from  Aventinum,  the  Latin  name  of  the  town  of  Abensberg, 
where  he  was  bora  on  the  4th  of  July  1477.  Having  studied  at 
Ingobtadt,  Vienna,  Cracow  and  Paris,  he  returned  to  Ingobtadt 
in  X507,  and  in  x  509  was  appointed  tutor  to  Loub  and  Ernest, 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Albert  the  Wise,  the  bte  duke  of  Bavaria- 
Munich.  He  retained  thb  position  until  X517,  wrote  a  Latin 
grammar,  and  other  manuals  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  and  in 
X  5  X  5  travelled  in  Italy  with  Eraest  Encouraged  by  William  IV., 
duke  of  Bavaria,  he  began  to  write  the  Anttaies  Boiorum,  about 
1517,  and  finbhing  this  book  in  1521,  undertook  a  German 
version  of  it,  entitled  Bayerscke  Ckronik^  which  he  completed 
some  years  later.  He  assbted  to  found  the  Sodalitas  Klieraria 
AngilostadensiSf  under  the  auspices  of  which  sevenl  old  manu- 
scripts  were  brought  to  light.  Although  Aventinus  did  not 
definitely  adopt  the  reformed  faith,  he  sympathized  with  the 
reformers  and  their  teaching,  and  showed  a  strong  dislike  for 
the  monks.  On  thb  account  he  was  imprisoned  in  1528,  but  his 
friends  soon  effected  hb  release.  The  remainder  of  hb  life  was 
somewhat  unsettled,  and  he  died  at  Regensburg  on  the  9th  of 
January  XS34.  The  AnnaleSt  which  are  in  seven  books,  deal 
with  the  histoiy  of  Bavaria  in  conjunction  with  general  history 
from  the  earliest  times  to  X460,  and  the  author  shows  a  strong 
sympathy  for  the  Empire  in  its  struggle  with  the  Papacy.  He 
took  immense  pains  with  hb  work,  and  to  some  degree  anticipated 
the  modem  scientific  method  of  writing  hbtory.  The  Annales 
were  first  publbhed  in  1554,  but  many  impiortant  passages  were 
omitted  in  thb  edition,  as  they  reflected  on  the  Roman  Catholics. 
A  more  complete  edition  was  publbhed  at  Basel  in  X580  by 
Nicholas  Cisner.  Aventinus,  who  has  been  called  the  "  Bavarian 
Herodotus,"  wrote  other  books  of  minor  importance,  and  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Munich  (1881- 
1886).    More  recently  a  new  edition  (six  vols.)  has  appeared. 

See  T.  Wiedemann,  Johann  Turmair  gen.  Aventinus  (Freising, 
1858):  W.  Dittmar,  Avenlin  (Nordlingen.  i86a);  J.  von  Ddllinger, 
Aventin  und  seine  Zeit  (Munich,  1877):  S.  Riczlcr.  Zum  Sckutu  der 
neuesten  Edition  von  Aventins  Annalen  (Munich,  i836);  F.  X.  von 
Wegde.  Aventin  (Bamberg,  1890). 
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AVmrURINB.  or  Avantusine,  a  variety  of  quartz  containing 
spangles  of  mica  or  scales  of  iron-oxide,  which  confer  brilliancy 
on  the  stone  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
b  cut  for  ornamental  purposes  at  Ekaterinburg.  Some  of  the 
Siberian  aventurine,  like  that  of  the  vase  given  by  Nicholas  I. 
to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  in  1843,  is  a  micaceous  iron-stained  quartz, 
of  but  little  beauty.  Most  aventurine  is  of  reddish  brown  or 
yellow  colour,  but  a  green  variety,  containing  scales  of  fuchaite  or 
chrome-mica,  is  also  known.  This  green  aventurine,  highly  valued 
by  the  Chinese,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Bellary  district  in  India. 

Aventurine  felspar,  known  also  as  Sun-stone  (q.v.)  is  found 
principally  at  Tvedestrand  in  south  Norway,  and  is  a  variety 
of  oligodase  enclosing  micaceous  scales  of  haematite.  Other 
kinds  of  febpar,  even  orthoclase,  may  however  also  show  the 
aventurine  appearance.  Both  plagiodastic  and  orthoclastic 
aventurine  occur  at  several  localities  in  the  United  States. 

The  mineral  aventurine  takes  its  name  from  the  well-known 
aventurine-glass  of  Venice.  This  is  a  reddish  brown  glass 
with  gold-like  spangles,  more  brilliant  than  most  of  the 
natural  stone.  The  story  nms  that  this  kind  of  glass  was 
originally  made  accidentally  at  Murano  by  a  workman,  who 
let  some  copper  filings  fall  into  the  molten  "  metal,"  whence 
the  product  was  called  anerUurino.  From  the  Murano  glass 
the  name  passed  to  the  mineral,  which  displaved  a  rather 
similar  appearance.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

AVBNUB  (the  past  partidple  feminine  of  Fr.  avenir,  to  come 
to),  a  way  of  approach;  more  particularly,  the  chief  entrance- 
road  to  a  country  house,  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  side;  the 
trees  themselves  are  said  to  form  the  avenue.  In  modem  times 
the  word  has  been  much  used  as  a  xutme  for  streets  in  towns, 
whether  with  or  without  trees,  such  as  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York, 
or  Shaftesbury  Avenue  in  London. 

AVBNZOAR,  or  Abumeron  [AbQ  Merwftn  'Abdal-MaUk  ibn 
Zuhr],  Arabian  physician,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
X2th  century,  was  bom  at  Seville,  where  he  exercised  his  pro- 
fession with  great  reputation.  His  ancestors  had  been  celebrated 
as  physicians  for  several  generations,  and  his  son  was  afterwards 
held  by  the  Arabians  to  be  even  more  eminent  in  his  profession 
than  Avenzoar  himself.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Averroes, 
who,  according  to  Leo  Africanus,  heard  his  lectures,  and  learned 
physic  of  him.  He  belonged,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Dog- 
matisls  or  Rational  School,  rather  than  to  the  Empirics.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Galen;  and  in  his  writings  he  protests 
emphatically  against  quackery  and  the  superstitious  remedies 
of  the  astrologers.  He  shows  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of 
anatomy  in  his  remarkable  description  of  infiammation  and 
abscess  of  the  mediastinum  in  his  own  person,  and  its  diagnosis 
from  common  pleuritis  as  well  as  from  abscess  and  dropsy  of 
the  pericardium.  In  cases  of  obstruction  or  of  palsy  of  the  gullet, 
his  three  modes  of  treatment  are  ingenious.  He  proposes  to 
support  the  strength  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  tepid  bath  of 
nutritious  liqm'ds,  that  might  enter  by  cutaneous  imbibition, 
but  does  not  recommend  this.  He  speaks  more  favourably  of  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach  by  a  silver  tube;  and 
he  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  nutritive  cnemata.  From 
his  writings  it  would  appear  that  the  ofiices  of  physician,  surgeon 
and  apothecary  were  already  considered  as  distinct  professions. 
He  wrote  a  book  entitled  The  Method  of  Preparing  Medicines 
and  Diet,  which  was  translated  into  Hebrew  in  the  year  1280, 
and  thence  into  Latin  by  Paravicius,  whose  version,  first  printed 
at  Venice,  1490,  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

AVERAGE,  a  term  found  in  two  main  senses,  (x)  The  first, 
which  occurs  in  old  law,  is  from  a  Law-Latin  averagium,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Domesday  Book  avera,  the  "  day's  work 
which  the  king's  tenants  gave  to  the  sheriff";  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  form  of  the  O.  Fr.  ovre  (onnwr),  work,  affected  by  aver, 
the  O.  Eng.  word  for  cattle  or  property,  but  the  etymology  is 
uncertain.  As  meaning  some  form  of  feudal  service  rendered 
by  tenants  to  their  superiors,  it  survived  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Scottish  phrase  "  arriage  and  carriage,"  this  form  of  the  word 
being  due  to  a  contraction  into  "  arage."  (a)  The  second  word, 
which  represents  the  modem  usages,  is  also  uncertain  in  its 


derivation,  but  corresponded  with  the  Fr.  avarie,  and  was  early 
spelt  "averays,"  recurring  also  as  "avaria,"  "averia,"  and 
meaning  a  Mrtain  tax  on  goo<^,  and  then  more  precisely  in  mari- 
time law  any  charge  additional  to  "  freight "  (see  Affreight- 
ment), payable  by  the  owner  of  goods  sent  by  ship.  Hence  the 
modem  employment  of  the  term  for  paflicttlar  and  general 
average  (see  below)  in  marine  insurance.  The  essential  of 
equitable  distribution,  involved  in  this  sense,  was  transferred 
to  give  the  word  "  average  "  its  more  colloquial  meaning  of  an 
equalization  of  amount,  or  medium  among  various  quantities, 
or  nearest  common  rate  or  figure.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  ety- 
mology, see  the  New  English  Dictionary,  especially  the  concluding 
note  with  reference  to  authorities.) 

In  Shipping. — Average,  in  mockm  law,  is  the  term  used  in 
maritime  commerce  to  signify  damages  or  expenses  resulting 
from  the  accidents  of  navigation.  Average  is  either  general  or 
particular.  General  average  arises  when  sacrifices  have  been 
made,  or  expenditures  incurred,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship, 
cargo  and  freight,  from  some  peril  of  the  sea  or  from  its  effects. 
It  implies  a  subsequent  contribution,  from  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, rateably  to  the  values  of  their  respective  interests,  to 
make  good  the  loss  thus  occasioned.  Particular  average  signifies 
the  damage  or  partial  loss  happening  to  the  ship,  goods,  or 
freight  by  some  fortuitous  or  unavoidable  accident.  It  is  borne 
by  the  parties  to  whose  property  the  misfortune  happens  or 
by  their  insurers.  The  term  average  originally  meant  what  is 
now  distinguished  as  general  average;  and  the  expmsion 
"  particular  average."  although  not  strictly  accurate,  came  to 
be  afterwards  used  for  the  convenience  of  distinguishing  those 
damages  or  partial  losses  for  which  no  general  contribution  could 
be  claimed. 

Although  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  fundamental 
principle  of  general  average,  that  a  loss  incurred  for  the  advantage 
of  all  the  coadventurers  should  be  made  good  by  them  all  in 
equitable  proportion  to  their  stakes  in  the  adventure,  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the  varied  and  compUcated  cases  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  maritime  commerce  has  given  rise  to  many 
diversities  of  usage  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries. 
It  is  soon  discovered  that  the  principle  cannot  be  applied  in  any 
settled  or  consistent  manner  unless  by  the  aid  of  rules  of  a 
technical  and  sometimes  of  a  seemingly  arbitrary  character. 
The  difficulty,  which  at  one  time  seemed  nearly  insuperable, 
of  bringing  together  the  rules  in  force  in  the  several  maritime 
countries,  has  been  to  a  large  extent  overcome — not  by  legislation 
but  by  framing  a  set  of  mies  covering  the  principal  points  of 
difference  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy,  on  the  whole,  those 
who  are  practically  concerned,  and  to  lead  them  to  adopt  these 
rules  in  their  contracts  of  affreightment  and  contracts  of  insur- 
ance (see  Insurance:  Marine).    The  honour  of  the  achievement 
belongs  to  a  small  number  of  men  who  recognized  the  tutmry  •/ 
need  of  uniformity.    The  work  began  in  May  i860  at  tt«f«rfe>« 
a  congress  held  at  Glasgow,  under  the  presidency  of  ^^*^^ 
Lord  Brougham,  assisted  by  Lord  Neaves.    Further        "* 
congresses  were  held  in  London  ti862),  and  at  York  (^4), 
when  a  body  of  rules  known  as  the  "  York  Rules  "  was  agreed 
to.    There  the  matter  stood,  until  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
"  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations"  at  conferences  held  at  the  Hague  (1875),  Bremen 
(1876)  and  Antwerp  (1877).    Some  changes  were  made   in 
the  "  York  Rules ";  and  so  altered,  the  body  of  mles  was 
adopted  at  the  last-named  conference,  and  was  styled   the 
"  York  and  Antwerp  (or  York-Antwerp)  Rules."    The  value 
of  these  rules  was  quickly  perceived,  and  practical  use  of  them 
followed.    But  they  proved  to  be  insufficient,  or  unsatisfactory, 
on  some  points;  and  again,  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  a  conference 
on  the  subject  was  held,  this  time  at  Liverpool,  by  the  same 
Association,  under  the  able  presidency  of  Dr  F.  Sieveking, 
president  of  the  Hanseatic  High  Court  of  Appeal  at  Hamburg. 
Important  changes  were  then  made,  carrying  further  certain 
departures  from  English  law,  already  apparent  in  the  earlier 
rules,  in  favour  of  views  prevailing  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States.    The  new  rules  were  styled  the  York- 
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AsNop  Roles  1890.    In  pnctice  they  quickly  displaced  those 

ol  1877;  tad  in  189a,  at  a  conference  of  the  same  Association 

hdd  at  Genoa,  it  was  formally  declared  that  theonly  international 

niks  of  general  average  having  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 

association  were  the  York-Antwerp  Rules  as  revised  in  1890, 

aad  that  the  original  rules  were  rescinded.    It  is  this  later 

body  of  rules  which  is  now  known  as  the  York-Antwerp  Rules. 

Reference  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  English  contracts  of  carriage 

and  contracts  of  insurance,  to  these  rules,  as  intended  to  govern 

the  adjustment  of  G.A.  between  the  parties;  with  the  result  that 

(so  far  as  the  rules  cover  the  ground)  adjustments  do  not  depend 

opon  the  law  of  the  place  of  destination,  and  so  do  not  vary 

according  to  the  destination,  or  the  place  at  which  the  vo3rage 

nay  happen  to  be  broken  up,  as  used  formerly  to  be  the  case. 

The  niles  are  as  follows: — 

RuLB  I. — ^Jbttison  of  Dbck  Cargo 

No  jettison  of  deck  caf^o  shall  be  made  8:ood  as  Gj\. 
Every  structure  not  built  in  with  the  frame  of  the  vessel  shall  be 
ODssidefcd  to  be  a  part  of  the  deck  of  the  vesaeL 

RuLB  II.— Dam  AGS  bt  Jbttison  and  Sacbzficb  fob  tbb 

CoKiiON  Safety 

Danage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  by  or  In 
consequence  of  a  sacrifice  made  for  the  common  safety,  and  by 
vater  which  goes  down  a  ship's  hatches  opened,  or  other  opening 
made  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  jettison  for  the  common  safety, 
■ball  be  made  good  as  G^. 

Rule  III. — Extinguishing  Fzbb  on  Shipboabo 

Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  carKo.  or  either  of  them,  by  water  or 
otherwne,  inciudiog  damage  by  oeaching  or  scuttling  a  burning 
diip,  ia  extinguishing  a  fire  on  board  the  ship,  shall  be  made  good 
as  G A ;  except  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  for  damage 
to  such  pwtions  of  the  ship  and  bulk  cargo,  or  to  such  separate 
packages  of  cargo,  as  have  been  on  fire. 

RuiB  IV.— Cutting  away  Wbbck 
Loss  or  damage  caused  by  cutting  away  the  wreck  or  remains  of 
span,  or  of  other  things  which  have  previously  been  carried  away 
ty  wa-peril,  shall  not  be  made  good  as  G.A. 

RULB  v.— VOLUNTABY  StBANDXNG 

When  a  shi^  is  intentionally  run  on  shore,  and  the  circumstances 
ut  such  that  if  that  course  were  not  adopted  she  would  inevitably 
sink,  or  drive  on  sbme  or  on  rocks,  no  loss  or  damage  caused  to 
the  ship,  carso  and  freisht,  or  any  of  them,  by  such  intentional 
niQfliag  on  nore,  shall  be  made  good  as  G.A.  But  in  all  other 
cases  where  a  ship  ia  intentionally  run  on  shore  for  the  common 
Bfet>',  the  cooaequent  looa  or  damage  shall  be  allowed  as  G  JV. 

Rule  VI.^Cabrying  Pbbss  of  Sail— Damacb  to  ob  Loss 

OP  Sails 

Damage  to  or  loaa  of  sails  and  spars,  or  either  of  them,  caused  by 
fordog  a  ship  off  the  ground  or  by  driving  her  higher  up  the  ground, 
for  the  common  safety,  shall  be  made  good  as  G.A. ;  but  where  a 
ibip  is  afloat,  no  loss  or  damage  caused  to  the  ship,  cargo  and  freight, 
or  asf  of  them,  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  shall  be  made  good  as 
GA. 

RcLS  VII.— Damagb  to  Engines  in  Refloating  a  Ship 

Damage  caused  to  machineiy  and  boilers  of  a  ship  which  is 
sshore  and  in  a  position  of  peru,  in  endeavouring  to  raloat,  shall 
he  albwed  in  G.A.,  when  uown  to  have  arisen  from  an  actual 
iateotion  to  float  the  ship  for  the  common  safety  at  the  risk  of 

RULB  VIII.— EZPBNSBS  OF  LIGHTENING  A  ShIP  WHEN  ASBOBB, 

AND  Consequent  Damagb 

When  a  ship  is  ashore,  and,  in  order  to  float  her,  cargo,  bunker 
coak  and  ship's  stores,  or  any  of  them,  are  dischai]^,  the  extra 
cost  of  lightening,  lighter  hire,  and  reshipping  (if  incurred),  and 
tk  loss  or  damage  susUined  thereby,  shall  oe  admitted  as  GA. 

RvLE  IX.— Cabco,  Ship's  Matebials,  and  Stobbs  Bubnt 

FOB  Fuel 

Cargo.  diip*B  materials  and  stores,  or  any  of  them,  necessarily 
nunt  for  fun  for  the  common  safety  at  a  time  of  peril,  shall  be 
admitted  as  G.A.,  when  and  only  when  an  ample  supply  of  fuel 
«d  been  provided;  but  the  estimated  quantity  of  coals  that  would 
hav«  been  consumed,  calculated  at  the  price  current  at  the  ship's 
w  port  of  departure  at  the  date  of  her  leaving,  shall  be  charged 
<o  the  shipowner  and  credited  to  the  GA. 

Rule  X.— Expenses  at  Pobt  of  Refuge,  &c. 

(s)  When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  a  port  or  place  of  refuge,  or 
«an  Ittve  returned  to  her  port  or  place  of  loading,  in  consequence 
of  accklent.  aacrifke,  or  other  extraordinary  circumstances,  which 
f^sdtr  that  necessary  for  the  comiiion  safety,  the  expenses  of 
catsriag  such 'port  or  place  shall  be  admitted  as  G.A.;  and  when 


she  shall  have  sailed  thence  "with  her  original  cargo,  or  a  part  of  it, 
the  corresponding  expenses  of  leaving  sucn  port  or  place,  consequent 
upon  such  entry  or  return,  shall  likewiae  be  admitted  as  G.A. 

{b)  The  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a  ship,  whether  at  a  port 
or  i^ce  of  loading,  call  or  rdfuge,  shall  be  admitted  as  G.A.,  when 
the  discharge  was  necessary  for  the  common  safety  or  to  enable 
damage  to  the  ship,  caused  by  sacrifice  or  accident  during  the  voyage, 
to  be  repaired,  if  the  repairs  were  necessary  for  the  safe  prosecutmn 
<4  the  voyage. 

(c)  Whenever  the  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a  ship  b  ad- 
missible as  GA.,  the  cost  of  reloadmg  and  storing  such  cargo  on 
board  the  said  ship,  together  with  all  storage  charges  on  such  cargo, 
shall  likewise  be  so  admitted.  But  when  the  ship  ia  condemned 
or  does  not  proceed  on  her  original  vOyage,  no  storage  expenses 
incurred  after  the  date  of  the  ships  condeinnation  or  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  voyage  shall  be  admitted  lU  G.A. 

{d)  If  a  ship  under  average  be  in  a  port  or  place  at  which  it  is 
practicable  to  repair  her,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  the  whole 
cargo,  and  if,  in  order  to  save  expenses,  either  she  is  towed  thence 
to  some  other  port  or  place  of  repair  or  to  her  destination,  or  the 
cargo  or  a  portion  of  it  is  transhifMied  by  another  ship,  or  otherwise 
forwarded,  then  the  extra  cost  01  such  towage,  transhipment  and 
forwarding,  or  any  of  them  (up  to  the  amount  of  the  extra  expense 
saved),  shall  be  payable  by  the  several  parties  to  the  adventure  in 
proportion  to  the  extraordinary  expense  saved. 

Rule  XI.— Wages  and  Maintenance  of  Cbbw  in  Pobt  op 

Refuge,  &c. 

When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  or  shall  have  been  detained  in  any 
port  or  place  under  the  circumstances,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the 
repairs,  menrioned  in  Rule  X.,  the  wages  pacyable  to  the  master, 
officers  and  crew,  together  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  same, 
during  the  extra  period  of  detention  in  such  port  or  place  until  the 
ship  shall  or  should  have  been  made  ready  to  proceed  upon  her 
voyage,  shall  be  admitted  as  G.A.  But  when  this  ship  is  condemned 
or  does  not  proceed  on  her  original  voyage,  the  wages  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  master,  ofiicers  and  crew,  incurred  after  the  date  of  tine 
ship's  condemnation  or  of  the  abandonment  of  the  voyage,  shall  not 
be  admitted  as  G.A. 

Rtn.B  XII.— Damage  to  Cabgo  in  Dxschabging,  Ac 
Damage  done  to  or  loss  of  cargo  necessarily  caused  in  the  act  of 
lischargmg,  storing,  reloading  and  stowing  snail  be  nuide  good  aa 
».A.  when  andonly  when  the  cost  of  those  measures  respectively 


discha 

G.A.  wnen  and  only 

is  admitted  as  G  JV. 

RuLB  XIII.— Deductions  fbom  Cost  of  Repaibs 
In  adjusting  claims  for  G.A.,  repairs  to  be  allowed  in  G.A.  shall 
be  subject  to_the  following  deductions  in  respect  of  "  new  for  old." 
via.: — 

In  the  case  of  iron  or  slod  skips,  from  date  of  original  register  to 
the  date  of  accident  >— 

All  repairs  to  be  allowed  in  full,  except  painting 
or  coating  of  bottom,  from  which  one-third  is  to  be 
deducted. 

One-third  to  be  deducted  <^  repairs  to  and  re- 
newal of  woodwork  of  hull,  masts  and  spars,  furni- 
ture, upholstery,  crockery,  metal  and  glassware,  aho 
sails,  ngging,  ropes,  sheets  and  hawsers  (other  than 
wire  andchain),  awnings,  covers  and  painting. 

One-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  wire  rigging,  wire 
ropes  and  wire  hawsers,  chain  cables  and  chains, 
donkey  engines,  steam  winches  and  connexions, 
steam  cranes  and  connexions;  other  repairs  in  full. 

Deductions  as  above  under  clause  B,  except  that 
one-sixth  be  deducted  off  ironwork  of  masts  and 
spars,  and  machinery  (inclusive  of  boilers  and  their 
mountings). 

Deductions  as  above  under  clause  C,  except  that 
one-third  be  deducted  off  ironwork  of  masts  and 
spars,  repairs  to  and  renewal  of  all  machinery  (in- 
clusive of  boilers  and  their  mountings),  and  all 
hawsers,  ropes,  sheets  and  rigging. 

One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repaira  and  re- 
newals, except  ironwork  of  hull  and  cementing  and 
chain  cables,  from  which  one-sixth  to  be  deducted. 
Anchore  to  be  allowed  in  full. 

One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repaira  and  re- 
newals. Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  fuU.  One-sixth 
to  be  deducted  off  chain  cables. 


year  old  < 


Behoeen 
I  aiMf  3  yoars" 


Between 

3  and  6  years-> 

(C.) 

Between 

6  and  loyears* 

(i>.) 


Between     f 
10  &  IS  years-l 

Over 

15  years 

{F.) 


{ 


Generally 


The  deductions  (except  as  to  provisions  and  stores, 
machinery  and  boilers)  to  be  regulated  by  the  age  of 
the  ship,  and  not  the  age  of  the  particular  part  of 
her  to  whk:h  they  apply.  No  painting  bottom  to  be 
allowed  if  the  bottom  has  not  been  painted  within  six 
months  previous  to  the  date  of  accident.  No  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  in  respect  of  old  material  which  is 
repaired  without  being  replaced  by  new,  and  pro- 
visions and  stores  which  have  not  been  in  use. 
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In  the  case  of  wooden  or  composite  skips  i-" 
When  a  ship  is  under  one  year  old  from  date  of  original  register, 
at  the  time  of  accident,  no  deduction  "  new  for  old  "  shall  be 
made.    After  that  period  a  deduction  of  one-third  shall  be 
made,  with  the  following  exceptions: — 

Anchors  shall  be  allowed  in  full.  Chain  cables  shall  be 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  one-sixth  only. 

No  deduction  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  provisions  and 
stores  which  had  not  been  in  use. 

Metal  sheathing  shall  be  dealt  with,  by  allowing  in  full 
the  cost  of  a  weight  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of  metal  sheath- 
ing stripped  off,  minus  the  proceeds  of  the  old  metal.  Nails, 
feit  and  labour  metalling  are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  one- 
third. 
In  the  case  of  skips  generaUy: — 
In  the  case  of  all  ships,  the  expense  of  straightening  bent  iron- 
work, including  labour  of  taking  out  and  replacmg  it,  shall 
be  allowed  in  full. 

Graving  dock  dues,  including  expenses  of  removab,  cart- 
ages, use  of  shears,  stages  and  graving  dock  materials,  shall 
be  allowed  in  full. 

Rule  XIV.— Tbmporary  Repairs 

No  deductions  "new  for  old"  shall  be  made  from  the  cost  of 
temporary  repairs  of  damage  allowable  as  G.A. 
Rule  XV.— Loss  of  Freight 

Loss  of  freight  arising  from  damage  to  or  loss  of  cargo  shall  be 
made  good  as  G.A.,  either  when  caused  by  a  G.A.  act  or  when 
the  damage  to  or  loss  of  cargo  is  so  made  good. 

Rule  XVI.— Amount  to  be  made  good  for  Cargo  Lost  or 
Damaged  by  Sacrifice 

The  amount  to  be  made  good  as  G.A.  for  damage  or  loss  of  goods 
sacrificed  shall  be  the  loss  which  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  sustained 
thereby,  based  on  the  market  values  at  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  or  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure. 

Rule  XVI  L— Contributory  Valixes 

The  contribution  to  a  G.A.  shall  be  made  upon  the  actual  values 
of  the  property  at  the  termination  <^  the  adventure,  to  which  shall 
be  adoed  the  amount  made  good  as  G.A.  for  property  sacrificed; 
deduction  being  made  from  the  shipowner's  freight  and  passage- 
money  at  risk,  of  such  port  charges  and  crew's  wages  as  would  not 
have  Dcen  incurred  had  the  ship  and  cargo  been  totally  lost  at  the 
date  of  the  G.A.  act  or  sacrifice,  and  have  not  been  allowed  as  G.A. ; 
deduction  being  also  made  from  the  value  of  the  property  of  alt 
charges  incurred  in  respect  thereof  subsequently  to  the  G.A.  act, 
except  such  charges  as  are  allowed  in  G.A. 
.  Passengers'  luggage  and  personal  effects,  not  shipped  under  bill 
of  lading,  shall  not  contribute  to  G.A. 

Rule  XVIII.— Adjustment 

Except  as  |)rovided  in  the  foregoing  rules,  the  adjustment  shall 
be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  Taw  and  practice  that  would 
have  governed  the  adjustment  had  the  contract  of  affreightment 
not  contained  a  clause  to  pay  GJi,  according  to  these  rules. 

The  above  rules  differ  in  some  important  respects  from 
English  common  law,  and  from  former  English  practice.  They 
follow  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  G.A.  which  have  prevailed  in 
practice  in  foreign  countries  (though  often  in  apparent  opposition 
to  the  language  of  the  codes),  in  preference  to  the  more  strict 
principle  of  the  common  law  applied  by  English  courts.  That 
principle  requires  that,  in  order  to  have  the  character  of  G.A. 
a  sacrifice  or  expenditure  must  be  made  for  the  common  safety 
of  the  several  interests  in  the  adventure  and  under  the  pressure 
of  a  common  risk.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  sacrifice  or  expendi- 
ture is  prudent,  or  even  necmsary  to  enable  the  common  adven- 
ture to  be  completed.  G.A.,  on  the  English  view,  only  arises 
where  the  safety  of  the  several  interests  is  at  stake.  "  The  idea 
of  a  common  commercial  adventure,  as  distinguished  from  the 
common  safety  from  the  sea,"  is  not  recognized.  It  is  not 
sufTident  "  that  an  expenditure  should  have  been  made  to 
benefit  both  cargo  owner  and  shipowner."* 

Thus  expenses  incurred  after  ship  and  cargo  are  in  safety,  say  at 
a  port  of  refuge,  are  not  generally,  by  English  law,  to  be  treated 
p^^^  Rs  G.A.;  although  the  putting  into  port  may  have 
rvAo*  •*•  ^^^^  for  safety,  and  therefore  a  G.A.  act.  If  the  put- 
mg^oa,  ^'"^  ^"^o  po*^  ^  ^^^'^  necessitated  by  a  G.A.  sacrifice, 
as  Dy  cutting  away  the  ship's  masts,  the  case  is  different ; 
the  port  expenses,  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  G.A.  damajse,  and 
the  incidental  expenses  of  unloadii^,  storing  and  reloading  the 
cargo  are.  in  such  a  case,  treated  as  consequences  of  the  original 
sacrifice,  and  therefore  subjects  for  contribution.  But  where  the 
reason  for  putting  in  is  to  avoid  some  danger,  such  as  a  storm  or 

>  Per  Bowen,  L.J.,  in  Svensden  v.  Wallace,  1885. 13  Q.B.D.  at  p.  84. 


hostile  cruiser,  or  to  effect  repairs  necessitated  by  some  auideiUttl 
damage  to  the  ship,  the  G.A.  sacrifice  is  considered  to  be  at  an  end 
when  the  port  has  been  reached,  if  the  ship  and  cargo  are  then  in 
physical  safety.  The  subsequent  expenditure  in  the  port  is  said  not 
to  flow  from  that  sacrifice,  but  from  the  necessity  of  completing  the 
voyage,  and  is  incurred  in  performance. of  the  shipowner's  obligation 
under  his  contract.  The  practice  of  English  average  adjusters  has 
indeed  modified  thisstrict  view  by  treating  the  expense  of  «ii/aa^tii{ 
as  G.A.;  but  it  may  well  be  douSted  whether  that  praaice  can  be 
legally  supported.  Moreover,  expenditure  in  the  port  which  is  in- 
curred in  protecting  the  cargo  as  in  warehousing  it,  is  by  English 
Eractice  treated  as  a  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  cargo  for  whose 
enefit  it  was  incurred. 

If  we  turn  now  to  York-Antwerp  Rule  X.,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
much  broader  view  is  adopted.  Whatever  the  reason  for  putting 
into  the  port  of  refuge,  provided  it  was  necessary  for  the  common 
safety,  the  expenses  of  going  in,  and  the  consequent  expenses  of 
getting  out  (if  she  sails  again  with  all  or  part  of  her  original  cargo), 
are  allowed  as  G.A.,  Rule  X.  (a).  Further,  the  cost  oidischarging 
the  cargo  to  enable  dama^  to  the  ship  to  be  refxaired.  whether 
caused  by  sacrifice  or  by  accident  during  the  voyage,  is  to  be  allowed 
as  G.A.,  "  if  the  repairs  were  necessary  for  the  nfe  prosecution  of 
the  voyage,"  Rule  X.  (6).  And  that  is  to  be  so  even  where  such  re- 
pairs are  done  at  a  port  of  ciUl,  as  well  as  where  done  at  sport  of 
rifuffi.  Again,  when  the  cost  of  discharging  is  treated  as  G.A..  so 
also  are  to  be  the  expenses  of  storing  the  cargo  on  shore,  and  of  re- 
loading and  stowing  it  on  board,  after  the  repairs  have  been  done 
(Rule  A.  (c) ),  together  with  any  damage  or  loss  incidental  to  those 
operations  (Rule  All.). 

Further,  hy  Rule  XL  the  wages  of  the  nuster,  officers  and  crew, 
and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  during  the  detention  of  a  ship 
under  the  circumstances,  or  for  thepurpose  of  the  repairs  mentioned 
in  Rule  X.,  are  to  be  allowed  in  G.A.  It  is  questionable  whether 
English  Uw  allows  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  the  crew  at  a  port 
of  refuge  in  any  case,  where  the  detention  is  to  repair  accidental 
damage  it  seems  clear  that  they  are  not  allowed.  And  in  practice 
under  common  law,  the  allowance  is  never  made;  so  that  Rule  XL 
is  an  important  concession  to  the  shipowner.  Like  the  changes 
introduced  by  Rule  X.,  it  is  a  change  towards  the  practice  in  foreign 
countries. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  rules  do  not  afford  equal  protection  to 
a  shipper  in  the  comparatively  infrequent  case  of  his  oeing  put  to 
expense  by  the  delay  at  a  port  of  refuge.  Thus  a  shipper  of  cattle 
is  not  entitled  to  have  the  extra  wages  and  provisions  of  his  cattle- 
men on  board,  nor  the  extra  fodder  consumed  by  the  cattle  duriiw 
the  stay  at  a  repairing  port,  made  as  good  as  G.A.  under  Rules  XL 
and  X.  (Anglo- Argentine  6rc,  Agency  v.  TemperUy  Shipping  Co., 

1899.  3  Q-B.  403). 

Ais  to  the  acts  which  amount  to  G.A.  sacrifices,  as  distinguished 
from  expenditures,  the  York- Antwerp  Rules  do 'not  much  alter 
English  common  law.  They  do',  however,  make  definite 
provisions  upon  some  points  on  which  authority  was 
scanty  or  doubtful.  (See  Rules  I.-IX.)  And  in  Rule  L. 
as  to  jettison  of  deck  cai]So,  a  change  is  made  from  the 
common  law  rule,  for  the  jettison  is  not  allowed  as  G.A.  even  though 
the  cargo  be  carried  on  deck  in  accordance  with  an  established 
custom  of  the  particular  trade. 

Rule  III.  deals  with  damage  done  in  extinguishing  fire  on  board 
a  ship.  Modem  decisions  have  cleared  away  the  old  doubts  whether 
such  damage  to  ship  or  cargo  should,  at  law,  be  allowed  in  G.A. 
But  recent  cases  in  the  United  States  have  raised  the  (question 
whether  the  allowance  should  be  made  where  the  fire  occurs  m  port, 
and  is  extinguished,  not  by  the  master,  but  by  a  public  authority 
acting  in  the  intcresU  of  the  public.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  against  the  allowance  in  1894  in  a  case  of 
Ralli  v.  Troup  (157  U.S.  386).  The  ship  had  there  been  scuttled 
to  put  out  a  hre  on  board,  by  the  port  authority,  acting  upon  their 
own  judgment,  but  with  the  assent  of  the  master.  It  was  held  that 
the  damage  suffered  by  ship  and  carro  ought  not  to  be  made  good 
by  G.A.  contributions:  for  the  sacrifice  had  not  been  made  "by 
some  one  specially  charged  with  the  control  and  safety  of  that  ad- 
venture," but  was  the  compulsory  act  of  a  publk:  authority.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  English  case  of  Papayanni  v.  Grampian  S.S 
Co.  (I.  Com.  Ca.  448),  Mathew,  J.,  held  that  the  scuttling  of  a  ship 
at  a  port  of  refuge  in  Algeria,  by  orders  of  the  captain  of  the  port, 
was  a  G.A.  act.  It  had  been  done  in  the  interest  of  ship  and  cargo, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  other  motive. 

Rule  V.  deals  with  the  question  whether,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions, a  voluntary  stranding  of  the  ship  is  a  G.A.  act.  in  a  manner 
which  will  probably  be  held  to  express  the  law  in  England  when 
the  matter  coma  up  for  decision.  .     .  ^ 

Rules  VI.  and  VII.  deal  with  the  damage  sustained  by  the  ahtp, 
or  her  appliances,  in  efforts  to  force  her  off  the  ground  when  she 
has  stranded.  Such  efforts  involve  an  abnormal  use  which  is  likely 
to  cause  damage  to  sails  and  spars,  or  to  engines  and  boilers;  and 
they  are  treated  as  acts  of  sacrifice.    The  case  of  "  The  Bona.    1895 


Stores  consumed,  were  subjects  for  G.A.  contribution  at  common  law. 
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Role  VIII.  allowB  as  G  JL  any  damage  tasUined  by  ca^o  when 
dMchoind  and,  aay,  l^htered  for  Che  purpow  of  getting  the  ship  off 
a  saaad.  And  the  corresponding  damage  in  the  case  of  cargo  duh 
chaffed  at  a  port  of  refuge  to  enable  repairs  to  be  done  to  the  ship 
is  aBo««d  by  Rule  XII.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  allowance  does 
y  extend  to  damage  sustained  while  stored  on  land. 


Whether  the  law  would  require  contribution  to  a  loss  of  goods,  say, 
W  clueves  or  by  fire,  while  landed  for  repairs,  b  not  dear.  Where 
the  landing  has  been  necessiuted  by  a  O.A.  act,  as  cutting  away 
nuflcs,  it  would  seem  that  the  kws  ought  to  be  made  good,  as  being 
a  result  of  the  spedal  risks  to  which  tnoee  goods  have  thereby  been 
exposed.  The  nsks  which  they  would  have  run  if  they  had  remained 
M  board  throughout  are  taken  into  account,  as  will  presently 
appear,  in  estimating  kcw  muck  of  the  damage  is  to  be  made  good. 

Whoe  cattle  were  taken  into  a  port  of  refuge  in  Brazil,  owing  to 
aixklett^  damage  to  the  ship,  with  the  result  that  they  could  not 
kzally  be  landed  at  their  destination  (Dcptfocd),  and  had  to  be 
bubes  to  another  port  (Antwerp),  at  which  they  were  of  much  less 
value,  this  loss  of  value  was  aUowed  in  G.A.  {Angfo-ArgenHne  £rc. 
A^mcy  ^.  Temperiey  Shipping  Co.,  i»99,  ^  Q-^' ios). 

The  case  of  a  stranded  ship  and  cargo  often  gives  rise  to  difficulty 
as  to  whether  the  cost  of  operations  to  lighten  the  ship,  and  after- 
wards to  get  her  floated,  should  be  treated  as  G.A.  expenditure,  or 
as  expenses  seoarateiy  incurred  in  saving  the  separate  interests. 
The  true  coaauaion  seems  to  be  that  eitner  the  whole  operation 
should  be  treated  as  one  for  the  common  safety,  and  the  whole 
cspesse  be  contributed  to  by  all  the  interests  saved,  or  else  the 
several  parts  of  the  operation  should  be  keot  distinct,  debiting  the 
cost  of  each  to  the  interests  thereby  saved.  Which  of  these  two 
views  should  be  adopted  in  any  case  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
motives  with  which  tne  eariier  operations  (usually  the  discharge  of 
the  cargo)  were  presumably  undertaken.  It  may,  however,  happen 
that  this  test  cannot  be  applied  once  for  all.  Take  the  case  of  a 
stranded  ship  carrying  a  bulky  cargo  of  hemp  and  grain,  but  carrying 
also  some  bulltoa.  aiuppoae  this  last  to  be  rescued  and  taken  to  a 
place  <^  safety  at  snull  expense  in  comparison  with  its  value.  It 
any  well  be  that  that  opoation  must  be  regarded  as  done  in  the 
interest  simply  of  the  bullion  itself,  but  that  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  hghtening  the  ship  and  floating  her  can  only  be  properly 
regarded  as  undertaken  in  the  common  mterest  of  ship,  hemp,  grain 
and  freig^  In  such  a  case  there  will  be  a  G.A.  contribution  towards 
those  later  operations  by  those  interests.  But  the  bullion  will  not  con- 
trftmte;  it  will  merely  bear  the  expense  of  its  own  rescue  {Royal  Mail 
5.  P.  Co,  V.  Egitfisk  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1887, 19Q.B.D.  36a). 

The  York-Antwerp  Rum  have  not  only  had  the  valuable  result 
eff  iatrododog  uniformity  where  there  had  been  ^teat  variety,  and 
corresponding  certainty  as  to  the  principlss  which  will  be  acted 
upon  in  adjusting  any  G.A.  loss,  but  also  they  have  introduced 
greater  desirneas  and  definiteness  on  points  whoe  there  had  been 
a  want  of  definition.  Thus  Rule  XIII.  has  laid  down  a  careful  and 
ddSnite  scale  to  regulate  the  deductions  from  the  cost  of  repairs,  in 
respect  of  "  new  fen-  old,"  in  place  of  the  former  somewhat  uncertain 
castomary  rules  which  varied  according  to  the  place  of  adjustment ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  01  adapting 
the  acak  of  deductions  to  moaem  conditbns  of  shipbuilding.  And 
Rale  XVII.  lays  down  a  rule  as  to  contributory  values  in  plaoe  of  the 
wkMyvaryingruhaiof  differentcountriesas  tothe  amounts  uponwhich 
ship  uid  ffdi^t  shall  contribute  (cf .  Gow,  Marine  Insurance,  305). 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  briefly  to  one  or  two  main 
pnodfiks  which  govern  the  odjusimetU  (q.v.)  of  general  average, 
t^  the  calcolntion  of  the  amounts  to  be  made  good  and  paid 
by  the  several  iaterests,  which  is  a  complicated  matter.  The 
foxuSamcntal  icka  is  that  the  several  interests  at  risk  shall 
Gontxibtste  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  have  severally 
received  by  the  completion  of  the  adventure.  Contributions 
are  not  made  in  pn^rtion  to  the  amounts  at  stake  when  the 
ttoifice  was  made,  but  in  proportion  to  the  results  when  the 
adventure  bas  oome  to  an  end.  An  interest  which  has  become 
ku  after  the  sacrifice,  dtiring  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
voyage,  will  pay  nothing;  an  interest  which  has  become  de- 
preciated wiD  pay  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  value.  The 
iialnlity  to  contribute  is  inchoate  only  when  the  sacrifice  has  been 
made.  It  becomes  complete  when  the  adventure  has  come  to 
an  end,  either  by  arrival  at  the  destination,  or  by  having  been 
bn»keo  up  at  some  intermediate  pdnt,  while  the  interest  in 
«^cstioa  still  survives.  To  this  there  is  one  exception,  in  the 
case  ol  GJL  expendUwe,  Where  such  expenditure  has  bc.en 
mcuried  by  the  owner  of  one  interest,  generally  by  the  ship- 
ownn,  the  repayment  to  him  by  the  other'  interests  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  subsequent  safety  of  those 
interests  at  the  ultimate  destination.  If  those  other  interests  or 
flone  of  tlkon  arrive,  or  are  realized,  as  by  being  landed  at  an 
iatcrmedaate  port,  the  rule  (as  in  the  case  ol  G.A.  sacrifices) 


is  that  the  contributions  are  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  arrived 
or  realised  values.  But  if  all  are  lost  the  burden  of  the  expendi- 
ture ought  not  to  remain  upon  the  interest  which  at  first  bore  it; 
and  the  proper  rule  seems  to  be  that  contributions  must  be  made 
by  all  the  interests  which  were  at  stake  when  it  was  made,  in 
proportion  to  thdr  ihen  values. 

Again,  the  object  of  the  law  of  G.A.  is  to  put  one  whose 
property  is  sacrificed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest,  not 
upon  a  better  footing.  Thus,  if  goods  to  the  value  of  £100  have 
been  thrown  overboard  for  the  general  safety,  the  owner  of 
those  goods  must  not  receive  the  full  £100  in  contribution.  He 
himself  must  bear  a  part  of  it,  for  those  goods  formed  part  of  the 
adventure  for  whose  safety  the  jettison  was  made;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  partial  safety  of  the  adventure  that  any  contribution 
at  all  is  received  by  him.  He,  therefore,  is  made  to  contribute 
with  the  other  saved  interests  towards  his  own  loss,  in  respect 
of  the  amount  "  made  good  "  to  him  for  that.  The  full  £100 
is  treated  as  the  amount  to  be  made  good,  but  the  owner  of  the 
goods  is  made  to  contribute  towards  that  upon  the  sum  of  £100 
thus  saved  to  him. 

The  same  principle  has  a  further  consequence.  The  amount 
to  be  made  good  will  not  necessarily  be  the  value  of  the  goods 
or  other  property  in  their  condition  at  the  time  they  were 
sacrificed;  so  to  calculate  it  would  in  effect  be  to  withdraw 
those  goods  from  the  subsequent  risks  of  the  voyage,  and  thus 
to  put  them  in  a  better  position  than  those  which  were  not 
sacrificed.  Hence,  in  estimating  the  amount  to  be  made  good, 
the  value  of  the  goods  or  property  sacrificed  must  be  estimated 
as  OH  arrival,  with  reference  to  the  condition  in  which  they  would 
probably  have  arrived  had  they  remained  on  board  throughout 
the  voyage. 

The  liability  to  pay  G.A.  contributions  falls  primarily  upon 
the  owner  of  the  contributing  interest,  ship,  goods  or  freight. 
But  in  practice  the  contributions  are  paid  by  Che  insurers  of  the 
several  interests.  Merchants  seldom  have  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  subject.  And  yet  in  an  ordinary  policy  of  insurance 
there  is  no  express  provision  requiring  the  underwriter  to  in- 
demnify the  assured  against  this  liability.  -The  policy  commonly 
contains  clauses  which  recognize  such  an  obligation,  e.g.  a 
warranty  against  average  "  unless  general,"  or  an  agreement 
that  G.A.  shall  be  payable  "as  per  foreign  statement,"  or 
"  according  to  York- Antwerp  Rules  ";  but  it  does  not  directly 
state  the  obligation.  It  assumes  that.  The  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  the  practice  of  the  underwriter  to  pay  the  contribution 
has  been  so  uniform,  and  his  liability  has  been  so  fully  recognized, 
that  express  provisions  were  needless.  But  one  result  has  been 
that  very  differing  views  of  the  ground  of  the  obligation  have 
been  held.  One  view  has  been  that  it  is  covered  by  the  sue  and 
labour  clause  of  an  ordinary  policy,  by  which  the  insurer  agrees 
to  bear  his  proportion  of  expenses  voluntarily  incurred  "  in  and 
about  the  defence,  safeguard  and  recovery  "  of  the  insured 
subject.  But  that  has  been  held  to  be  mistaken  by  the  House  of 
Lords  ( A  iUkison  v.  Lokre,  x  879, 4  A.C.  7  55).  Another  view  is  that 
the  imderwriter  impliedly  undertakes  to  repay  sums  which  the 
law  may  require  the  assured  to  pay  towards  averting  losses  which 
would,  by  the  contract,  fall  upon  the  underwriter.  Expenses 
voluntarily  incurred  by  Uie  assured  with  that  object  are  expressly 
made  repayable  by  the  sue  and  labour  clause  of  the  policy.  It 
might  well.be  implied  that  payments  compulsorily  required 
from  the  assured  by  law  for  contributions  to  G.A.,  or  as  salvage 
for  services  by  salvors,  will  be  undertaken  or  repaid  by  the 
underwriter,  the  service  being  for  his  benefit  But  the  decision 
in  AitckisoH  v.  Lokre  negatives  this  grotmd  also.  The  daim  was 
against  underwriters  on  a  ship  which  had  been  so  damaged  that 
the  cost  of  repairs  had  exceeded  her  insured  value.  A  daim  for 
the  ship's  contribution  to  certain  salvage  and  G.A.  expenses 
which  had  been  incurred,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  repairs,  was 
disallowed.  The  view  seems  to  have  been  that  the  insurer  is 
liable  for  salvage  and  G.A.  payments  as  losses  of  the  subject 
insured,  and  therefore  induded  in  the  sum  insured,  not  as 
collateral  payments  made  on  his  bdialf .  This  bases  the  claim 
against  the  insurer  upon  a  fiction,  for  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
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the  subject  iosoied;  in  fact,  the  payment  has  been  for  averting 
such  a  loss.  And  it  suggests  that  the  insurer  is  not  liable  f(Mr 
salvage  where  the  policy  b  free  of  particular  average,  which 
does  not  accord  with  practice. 

An  important  question  as  to  an  insurer's  liability  for  G.A. 
arose  in  the  case  of  the  Brigella  (1893,  P.  189),  where  a  shipdwner 
Lad  incurred  expenses  which  would  have  been  the  subject  of 
G.A.  contributions,  but  that  he  alone  was  interested  in  the 
voyage.  There  were  no  contributorics.  He  claimed  from  the 
insurers  of  the  ship  what  would  have  been  the  ship's  G.A. 
contribution  had  there  been  other  persont  to  contribute  in  respect 
of  freight  or  cargo.  The  daim  was  disallowed  on  the  ground 
tluLt  there  could  be  no  G.A.  in  such  drcumstances,  and  therefore 
no  basif  for  a  daim  against  the  insurer.  The  liability  of  the 
insurer  was  thus  made  to  depend,  not  upon  the  character  of  the 
loss,  but  upon  the  fact  or  possibUity  of  contribution.  But  this 
was  not  foUowed  in  Montgomery  v.  Indemnity  Mutual  M.  L  Co. 
(1901,  X  K.B.  X47).  There  ship,  freight  and  cargo  all  belonged 
to  the  same  person.  He  had  insured  the  cargo  but  not  the  ship. 
The  cargo  underwriters  were  held  liable  to  pay  a  contribution 
to  damage  done  to  the  ship  by  cutting  away  masts  for  the 
general  safety.  The  loss  was  in  theory  sprttd  over  all  the 
faiterests  at  risk,  and  they  had  undertaken  to  bear  the  car|^*s 
share  of  such  losses.  Their  liability  did  not  depend  upon  the 
acddent  of  whether  the  interests  all  belonged  to  one  person  or 
not.    This  agrees  with  the  view  taken  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  Particular  Averagef  see  under  Insurance:  M<mne, 

AUTBORITIBS. — ^Lowndes  on  General  Average  (4th  ed.,  London, 
X888);  Abbott's  Merchant  Ski^  and  Seamen  (14th  ed.,  London. 
XQOi);  Amould's  Marine  Insurance  (7th  ed.,  London,  iQOi); 
Carver's  Carriage  by  Sea  (4th  ed.,  London,  1903).  (T.  G.  C.) 

AVERNUS,  a  lake  of  Campania,  Italy,  about  i|  m.  N.  of 
Baiae.  It  is  an  old  volcanic  crater,  nearly  a  m.  in  drcumfcrence, 
now,  as  in  Roman  times,  filled  with  water.  Its  depth  is  2x3  ft., 
and  its  height  above  sea-levd  3I  ft;  it  has  no  natural  outlet. 
In  andent  times  it  was  surrounded  by  dense  forests,  and  was  the 
centre  of  many  legends.  It  was  represented  as  the  entrance 
by  whidx  both  Odysseus  and  Aeneas  descended  to  the  infernal 
regions,  and  as  the  abode  of  the  Cimmerii.  Its  Greek  name, 
"hopmn,  was  explained  to  mean  that  no  bird  could  fly  across  it. 
Hannibal  made  a  pilgrimage  to  it  in  3x4  B.C.  Agrippa  in  37  B.C. 
converted  it. into  a  naval  harbour,  the  Portus  luliusi  joining 
it  to  the  Lacus  Lucrinus  by  a  canal,  and  connecting  the  latter 
with  the  sea,  he  reduced  the  distance  to  Cumae  l^  boring  a  tunnel 
over  I  m.  in  length,  now  called  Grotta  della  Pace,  throu^  the  hill 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Lake  Avemus.  After  Sextus  Pompeius 
had  been  subdued,  the  chief  naval  harbour  was  transferred  to 
Misenum.  Nero's  works  for  his  proposed  canal  from  Baiae  to 
the  Tiber  (a.d.  64)  seem  to  have  begun  near  Lake  Avemus; 
indeed,  according  to  one  theory,  the  Grotta  della  Pace  would 
be  a  portion  of  this  canaL  On  the  cast  side  of  the  lake  are 
remains  of  baths,  induding  a  great  octagonal  hall  known  as  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  built  of  brickwork,  and  belonging  to  the 
ist  century.  The  so-called  Grotto  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  on 
the  south  side,  is  a  rock-cut  passage^  ventilated  by  vertical 
apertures,  possibly  a  part  of  the  works  connected  with  the  naval 
harbour.  To  the  south-east  of  the  lake  is  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a 
volcanic  hill  upheaved  in  X538,  with  a  deep  extinct  crater  in  the 
centre.    To  the  south  is  the  Lacus  Lucrinus. 

See  J.  Beloch,  Campanien  (and  ed.,  Breslau,  1890),  pp.  168 
seq.  (T.  As.) 

AVBRROBS  [AbQl-Walld  Muhammad  ibn- Ahmad  Ibn- 
Muhammad  ibn-Rushd]  (xi  26-1 198),  Arabian  phikMopher,  was 
bom  at  Cordova.  His  early  life  was  occupied  in  mastering  the 
curriculum  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  mathematics,  medidne 
and  philosophy,  under  Uie  approved  teachers  of  the  time.  The 
years  of  his  prime  fell  during  the  last  period  of  Mahommedan 
rule  in  Spain  under  the  Almohades  (q.v.).  It  was  Ibn-Tufail 
(Abubaoer),  the  philosophic  vizier  of  Yusef,  who  introduced 
Averroes  to  that  prince,  and  Avenzoar  (Ibn-Zuhr),  the  greatest 
of  Moslem  physicians,  was  his  friend.  Averroes,  who  was 
versed  in  the  Malekite  system  of  law,  was  made  cadi  of  Seville 
(1169),  and  in  similar  appointments  the  next  twenty-five  years 


of  his  life  were  passed.  We  find  him  at  different  periods  in 
Seville,  Cordova  and  Morocco,  probably  as  physician  to  Yusef 
al-Mansur,  who  took  pleasure  in  engaging  him  in  discussions  on 
the  theories  of  philosoi^y  and  their  bearings  on  the  faith  of 
Islam.  But  sdence  and  free  thought  then,  as  now,  in  Islam, 
depended  almost  solely  on  the  tastes  <rf  the  wealthy  and  the 
favour  of  the  monarch.  The  ignorant  fanaticism  of  the  multitude 
viewed  speculative  studies  with  deep  dislike  and  distmst,  and 
deemed  any  one  a  Zendik  (infidd)  who  did  not  rest  content  with 
the  natural  science  of  the  KoraiL  These  smouldering  hatreds 
burst  into  open  flame  about  the  year  X195.  Averroes  was 
accused  of  heretical  opinions  and  pursuits,  stripped  of  his 
honours,  and  banished  to  a  place  near  Cordova,  where  his 
actions  were  dosely  watched.  At  the  same  time  efforts  were 
made  to  stamp  out  all  liberal  culture  in  Andalusia,  so  far  as 
it  went  beyond  the  little  medicine,  arithmetic  and  astronomy 
required  for  practical  life.  But  the  storm  soon  passed.  Averroes 
was  recalled  to  Morocco  when  the  transient  passion  of*  the 
people  had  been  satisfied,  and  for  a  brief  period  survived  his 
restoration  to  honour.  He  died  in  the  year  before  his  patron, 
al-Mansur,  with  whom  (in  X199)  the  political  power  of  the 
Moslems  came  to  an  end,  as  did  the  culture  of  liberal  sdence 
with  Averroes.  The  philosopher  left  several  sons,  some  of  whom 
became  jurists  like  his  own  grandfather.  One  <^  them  has  left 
an  essay,  expounding  his  father's  theory  of  the  intdlect  The 
personal  character  of  Averroes  is  known  to  us  only  in  a  general 
way,  and  as  we  can  gather  it  from  his  writings.  His  dear, 
exhaustive  and  dignified  style  of  treatment  evidences  the 
rectitude  and  nobility  of  the  man.  In  the  h&tories  of  his  own 
nation  he  has  little  place;  the  renown  which  q>read  in  his 
lifetime  to  the  East  ceased  with  his  death,  and  he  left  no  schooL 
Yet,  from  a  note  in  a  manuscript,  we  know  that  he  had  intelligent 
readers  in  Spain  more  than  a  century  afterwards.  His  historic 
fame  came  from  the  Christian  Schoolmen,  whom  he  almost 
initiated  into  the  system  of  Aristotle,  and  who,  but  vaguely 
discerning  the  expositors  who  preceded,  admired  in  his  commen- 
taries  the  accumulated  results  of  two  centuries  of  labours. 

The  literary  works  of  Averroes  include  treatises  on  juris- 
prudence, grammar,  astronomy,  medidne  and  philosophy. 
In  X859  a  work  of  Averroes  was  for  the  first  time  published 
in  Arabic  by  the  Bavarian  Academy,  and  a  German  translation 
appeared  in  1875  ^V  ^^  editor,  J.  MQller.  It  is  a  treatise  en- 
titled Philosophy  and  Thetdogy^  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
German  version  of  the  essay  on  the  conjunction  of  the  intdlect 
with  nuui,  is  the  first  translation  which  enables  the  non-Semitic 
scholar  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  Averroes.  The  Latin 
translations  of  most  of  his  works  are  barbarous  and  obscure. 
A  great  part  of  his  writings,  particularly  on  jurispmdence  and 
astronomy,  as  well  as  essays  on  spedal  logical  subjects,  prolego- 
mena to  philosophy,  criticisms  on  Avicenna  and  Alfarabius 
(FftribI), remain  in  manuscript  in  the  Escorial  and  other  libraries. 
The  Latin  editions  of  his  medical  works  include  the  Colligei  (i.e. 
KuUiyyal^  or  summary),  a  risumi  of  medical  science,  and  a 
commentary  on  Avicenna's  poem  on  medicine;  but  Averroes, 
in  medical  renown,  always  stood  far  bdow  Avicenna.  The 
Latin  editions  of  his  philosophical  works  comprise  the  Comment 
taries  on  ArisiolUf  the  Destructio  Destructionis  (against  Ghaz£li), 
the  De  Substantia  Orbis  and  a  double  treatise  De  Animae  Beati^ 
tudine.  The  Commentaries  of  Averroes  fall  under  three  heads: — 
the  larger  commentaries,  in  which  a  paragraph  is  quoted  at  large, 
and  its  clauses  expounded  one  by  one;  the  medium  commentaries, 
which  dte  only  the  first  words  of  a  section;  and  the  puiraphrascs 
or  analyses,  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  the  Aristotelian  books. 
The  larger  commentary  was  an  innovation  of  Averroes;  for 
Avicenna,  copied  by  Albertus  Magnus,  gave  under  the  rubrics 
furnished  by  Aristotle  works  in  which,  though  the  materials 
were  borrowed,  the  grouping  was  his  own.  The  great  com- 
mentaries exist  only  for  the  Posterior  AnalyticSf  Physics^  De 
Caelo,  De  Attima  and  Metaphysics.  On  the  History  of  Animals 
no  commentary  at  all  exists,  and  Plato's  Republic  is  substituted 
for  the  then  inaccessible  Politics.  The  Latin  editions  of  these 
works  between  1480  and  1580  number  about  xoo.    The  first 
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AVEBRUHCATOB.  ■  rorm  ot  long  Ann  iwd  in  arboriculture 
lot  "  AvemiDCAtlng  "  or  pnuung  off  the  bighet  bmncha  of  trees, 
*c.  The  word  "  iwemincate  "  (from  Lat.  atmnuMi,  to  wird 
ofi.  rBuHe  raischief)  glided  into  meaning  to  "  weed  thciround," 
"  prone  Tinea."  &c.,  by  >  auppoied  derivBtion  from  the  Lat. 
sb,  oS,  ami  cniiuan,  to  weed  out,  and  it  wal  tpcit "  abcruncilc  " 
Id  nil  tlua ;  but  the  New  Enjliik  Dioimary  Rgatdi  mch  a 
derivatioa  u  impossible. 

ATKBSA,  a  town  and  ejnscopal  tee  of  Campania,  Ilaiy,  in  ibt 
previace  ol  Cascita,  isl  m.  S.S.W.  by  nil  (nm  Cueita,  and 
III  m.  N.  t^  nil  (nin  Naples,  fiom  which  tlien  >s  also  an  electric 
namway.  ftip.  (1901)  1W77-  Avena  was  the  fiiat  place  in 
wbicb  the  Normans  settled.  It  being  granted  to  them  in  1037 
lor  the  hdp  which  Ihey  had  given  to  Duke  Sergius  o[  Naples 
■piBsl  Paadulf  IV.  ol  Capua.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  S. 
Lorenzo  preserves  a  portal  of  the  nth  century.  There  [1  also 
1  large  hinatic  asylum,  lounded  by  Joachit    "         -      - 
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entury)  has  a  tower  100  ft.  high, 
Tlie  chief  industiy  of  the  towji  is  wool-spuming,  ana  uiere  is  trade 
in  wood.  Avesnes  ms  Founded  in  the  nth  centuiy,  and  fotmed 
a  cotinlship  which  b  tbe  istb  century  pasud  to  the  house  ol 
BnrgDndy  and  afterwuids  to  that  of  Uabsburg.  In  1477  it  was 
dBUoycd  by  Louis  XI.  By  the  tieaiy  of  the  Pyieneei  (i6;q) 
it  tame  into  the  possesion  oE  the  Fiench,  and  was  EorliClcd  by 
Vauban.     It  was  captured  by  the  Prussian)  in  iSij. 

AVETBOM,  a  depanmeat  of  Mulbem  Fnnce,  bounded  N. 
by  CanUl,  E.  by  Loi«ic  and  Card,  S.W.  by  Tarn  and  W.  by 
Tara-et'Garoruie  and  Lot.  Area,  ^^6  sq.  m.  Pop.  (igo6) 
377.39^  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  old  district  of  Rouergue, 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  counlship  established  early  in  the  gth 
ODtury.  and  united  with  that  of  Toulouse  towards  the  end  of  the 
iithcentiuy.  The  earliest  known  natives  of  this  region  were  the 
Celtk  Rntheni,  (o  Kbam  the  numerous  megalitbic  monuments 
loiuid  in  the  deputmcnt  are  attributed.  Aveymn  lies  on  the 
soathsn  border  of  the  cenlnl  plateau  of  France.  Its  chief 
rims  SIC  the  Lot  in  the  noith,  the  Aveyion  in  (he  centre  and  the 
Tam  in  tbe  sooth,  all  tributaries  of  the  Gaionne.  They  Sow 
ftfjen  east  to  west,  following  the  geneial  slope  of  the  department, 
and  divide  it  into  four  lones.  In  the  norlh.east,  between  the 
lot  tod  its  tributary  the  Truyjre,  lies  the  lonely  pastoral  plateau 
d  the  VlaiUiie,  dominated  by  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Aubnc, 
wbidiform  the  aorib-easiem  limit  of  the  department  and  include 
its  higbac  summit  U160  ft.).  Enlrayguea,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lot  and  the  Tniyice,  is  one  ol  the  many  piciuiesque 
lowDs  of  (be  dcpertmenL     Between  the  Lot  and  the  Aveyron 

hen  and  then  by  profound  and  beautiful  gDrgei-.|  type  of 
Hcneiy  characteristic  of  Aveyron.  This  lone  is  also  watered 
by  the  Dourdou  du  Nord,  a  tributary  of  the  Lot.  The  salient 
loture  of  the  region  between  (he  Tam  and  the  Aveyron  b  Ihe 
pUtean  of  tbe  5<gala.  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  heights  of 
LtvucHj  and  Palanges  and  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
derpvalley  of  tbe  Viaur.alribulatyof  the  Aveyron.  Theeountiy 
HniLhof  ibeTam  is  occupied  in  great  pari  by  the  huge  plateau  of 
Luuc.  which  Uei  between  the  Cauise  Noit  and  tbe  Causse  St 
Afioqae,  tbe  three  forming  Ihe  uuth-weileni  tennliiation  of  tbe 


Ctvenne*.  On  Ihe  Causae  Kcdi  Is  found  the  fantaide  chaoa  ot 
rocks  and  piecipica  known  as  Hontpeilier-le-Vieui,  lettmbling 
the  luin*  of  a  huge  city.  The  climate  of  Aveyron  variet  from 
atreine  rigoui  in  the  mountains  to  mUdoess  in  tbe  sheltered 
valleys  ;  tbe  south  wind  is  sometimes  of  great  violence.  Wheal, 
rye  and  oats  aie  the  chief  cereals  cultivated,  the  soil  of  Aveyron 
being  naturally  poor.  Other  crops  are  potatoes,  colia,  hemp 
and  flai.  Tbe  mainstay  ol  the  agriculture  of  the  depattmenl 
is  the  raising  of  live-tlodc,  especially  of  cattle  ot  the  Aubrac 
breed,  [or  which  I^guiole  is  an  Important  markeL  The  wines 
of  Entiaygues,  St  Georges,  BouOlac  and  Najac  have  some 
reputation^  Id  the  S^gala  chestnuts  form  an  important  element 
in  thefoodol  (he  peasanta.and  the  walnut,  dder^pple,  mulbeny 
(foi  the  silk-woim  industiy),  and  plum  are  among  the  fruit 
trees  growtl.  The  production  of  Roquefort  cheeses  is  prominent 
among  the  sgiicultutil  industries.  They  are  made  from  the  milk 
of  Ihe  large  Socks  of  tbe  plateau  of  Laizac,  and  the  choicest 
are  ripened  in  the  even  temperature  of  the  caves  In  the  cliff 
which  overhangi  Roquefort.  The  minerals  found  in  Ihe  depart- 
ment include  Ihe  coal  of  the  basins  of  Aubin  and  Rodei  as  well 
as  iron,  sine  and  lead.  Quarries  of  various  kinds  of  stone  are  also 
worked.  The  chief  indusuial  ccnttci  are  Decaievilie,  which  has 
metallurgical  works,  and  Millau,  where  leather-dressing  and  the 
manufaclure  of  iloves  have  attained  considerable  importance, 
lufactule  of  woollen  goods,  machinery,   ' 
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court  of  appeal  is  at  Montpellier.  Tbe  departr 
by  the  lines  both  of  the  Orltans  and  Soulbem  railwi 
raort  important  towns  arc  Rodez,  Millau,  St  ABrique,  Ville- 
franche-de-Rouergue  and  Dccazeville.  Tbe  following  are  also 
of  Interest ; — Sauveterre,  founded  in  iiSr,  a  striking  mmple  of 
the  bastlde  [;.t.)  of  that  period;  Conqucs,  which  has  a  remark- 
able abbey  church  ol  the  iilh  century  Lke  St  Semin  of  Toulouse 
in  plan  and  possessing  a  rich  treasury  of  reliquaries,  &c  ;  Espalion, 
where  amongst  other  old  buildings  theie  are  the  temains  of  a 
feudal  stronghold  and  a  chutch  of  the  Romanesque  period;  Najac, 
which  has  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  chtieau  of  the  ijlh  century; 
and  SylvanJs,  with  a  church  of  the  11th  century,  once  attached 
to  a  Cisterdan  abbey. 


s  traversed 


Aquila.  67  m 

Pop.  (iQoi)  9441.  It  nas  a  nne  ana  weu-prescrvea  casiie,  ouiii  in 
1490  by  Geniiic  Viiginjo  Onini;  it  is  fquaic,  with  round  towen 
at  the  angles.  Aveuano  is  on  the  main  line  from  Rome  to 
CasttUammare  Adriittco;  a  btiDch  railway  diverges  u  Rocca- 
secca,  00  tbe  line  from  Naples  to  Rome,  llie  Lago  Fudno  lies 
itm.  to  the  east. 

AVIAKtfS,  a  Latm  writer  of  fables,  placed  by  some  critics  in 
(he  age  of  (he  An(onines,  by  olheis  as  tale  as  (be  6[h  century  AJ>. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  and  to  have  been  a  heathen. 
The  41  fables  which  bear  his  name  are  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Theodosius,  whose  learning  is  spoken  ot  In  most  flattering  terms. 
He  may  possibly  be  Macrobius  Theodosius,  the  author  ol  the 
Solurmriio  ;  some  think  he  may  be  the  emperor  of  that  name. 
Neaily  all  the  fables  are  10  be  found  in  Babrius,  who  was  probably 
Avianus's  source  of  inspiration,  but  as  Babrius  wrote  in  Greek, 
and  Avianus  speaks  of  having  made  an  elegiac  version  from  a 
rough  Latin  copy,  probably  a  prose  paraphrase,  he  was  not 
indebted  to  the  original  The  language  and  metre  are  on  the 
whole  correcl,  la  spite  of  deviations  frqm  classical  usage, 
chiefly  in  the  management  of  the  pentameter.  The  fables  soon 
became  popular  as  a  school-book.  Promylhia  and  epimythia 
(introductions  end  morals)  and  paraphrases,  and  imitations  were 
Itequent,  such  as  (he  Nnui  Aviaina  of  Alexander  Neckam 
(nth  century). 

Eniioic*.—CaBn^e«i(i7]i),Lachmanii  (1843], FrBhncr  (1861), 
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Bahrens  in  Poetae  Laiini  Minores,  Ellis  (1887).  See  Mailer.  De 
Phaedri  et  Aviani  Fabulis  (1875) :  Unmn.  De  Aviani  AetaU  (1885) ; 
Hervieux,  Les  Pabtdisks  latins  (1894);  The  PabUs  of  Avian  Iran*' 
laUd  into  Engfyske .  ,  .by  William  Caxkm  at  Wtslmynstre  (1483). 

AVIARY  (from  Lat.  avis,  a  biftl),  called  by  older  wnters 
**  volary/'  a  structure  in  which  birch  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
captivity.  While  the  habit  of  keeping  birds  in  cages  dates  from 
a  very  remote  period,  it  is  probable  that  structures  worthy  of 
being  termed  aviaries  were  first  us«l  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
chiefly  for  the  process  of  fattening  birds  for  the  table.  In 
Varro's  time,  116-127  B.C.,  aviaries  or  "  omithones  "  (from  Gr. 
ipvii  SpanBais,  bird)  were  common.  These  consisted  of  two 
kinds,  those  constructed  for  pleasure,  in  which  were  kept  nightin- 
gales and  other  song-birds,  and  those  used  entirely  for  keepmg 
and  fattening  birds  for  market  or  for  the  tables  of  their  owners. 
Varro  himself  had  an  aviary  for  song-birds  exclusively,  while 
Lucullus  combined  the  two  classes,  keeping  birds  both  for 
pleasure  and  as  delicacies  for  his  table.  The  keeping  of  birds 
for  pleasure,  however,  was  very  rarely  indulged  in,  while  it  was 
a  common  practice  with  poulterers  and  others  to  have  large 
omithones  either  in  the  city  or  at  Sabinum  for  the  fattening  of 
thrushes  and  other  birds  for  food. 

Omithones  consisted  merely  of  four  high  walls  and  a  roof,  and 
were  lighted  with  a  few  very  small  windows,  as  the  birds  were 
considered  to  pine  less  if  they  could  not  see  their  free  companions 
outside.  Water  was  introduced  by  means  of  pipes,  and  conducted 
in  narrow  channels,  and  the  birds  were  fed  chiefly  upon  dried  figs, 
carefully  peeled,  and  chewed  into  a  pulp  by  persons  hired  to 
perform  this  operation. 

Turtle-doves  were  fattened  in  laige  numbers  for  the  market 
on  wheat  and  millet,  the  latter  being  moistened  with  sweet  wine; 
but  thrushes  were  chiefly  in  request^  and  Varro  mentions  one 
omithon  from  which  no  less  than  five  thousand  of  these  birds 
were  sold  for  the  table  in  one  season. 

The  habit  of  keeping  birds  in  aviaries,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  they  afford  their  owners  and 
for  studying  their  habits  is,  however,  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  beginning  of  geographical  research  in  the  isth 
century  brought  with  it  the  desire  to  keq>  and  study  at  home 
some  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  bird-life  which  the  explorers 
came  across,. and  hence  it  became  the  custom  to  erect  aviaries 
for  the  reception  of  these  creatures.  In  the  16th  century,  in  the 
early  part  of  which  the  canary-bird  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
aviaries  were  not  uncommon  features  of  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthy,  and  Bacon  refers  to  them  in  his  essay  on  gardening 
(1597).  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of 
England,  when  a  child,  had  an  outdoor  aviary  at  Coombe  Abbey 
near  Coventry,  the  back  and  roof  of  which  were  formed  of 
natural  rock,  in  which  were  kept  birds  of  many  q^ies  from 
many  countries. 

Within  recent  years  the  method  of  keeping  birds  in  large 
aviaries  has  received  considerable  attention,  and  it  is  fuUy 
recognized  that  by  so  doing,  not  only  do  we  derive  great  pleasure, 
but  our  knowledge  of  avian  habits  and  mode  of  Uving  can 
thereby  be  very  considerably  increased. 

An  aviary  may  be  of  almost  any  size,  from  the  large  cage 
known,  on  account  of  its  shape,  as  the  "  Crystal  Palace  aviary,*' 
to  a  structure  as  large  as  a  church;  and  the  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  room  of  a  house  with  the  windows  covered  with 
wire-netting;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  used  for  outdoor  structures, 
composed  principally  of  wire-netting  supported  on  a  framework 
of  either  iron  or  woodworic.  For  quite  hardy  birds  little  more 
than  this  is  necessary,  providing  that  protection  is  given  in  the 
form  of  growing  trees  and  shrubs,  rock-work  or  rough  wooden 
shelters.  For  many  of  the  delicate  q>edes,  however,  which  hail 
from  Iropical  countries,  warmth  must  be  provided  during  the 
inclement  months  6f  the  year,  and  thus  a  part  at  least  of  an 
aviary  designed  for  these  birds  must  be  in  the  form  of  a 
wooden  or  brick  house  which  can  be  shut  up  in  cold  weather 
and  artificially  warmed. 

The  ideal  aviary,  probably,  is  that  which  is  constructed  in 
two  parts,  vis.  a  well-built  house  for  the  winter,  opening  out 


into  a  large  wire  enclosure  for  use  in  the  summer  months.  The 
doors  between  the  two  portions  may  be  of  wood  or  glazed.  The 
part  intended  as  the  winter  home  of  the  birds  b  best  built  in 
brick  or  stone,  as  these  materials  are  practically  vermin-proof 
and  the  temperature  in  such  a  building  is  less  variable  than  that 
in  a  thin  wooden  stracture.  The  floor  should  be  of  concrete  or 
brick,  and  the  house  should  be  fitted  with  an  efficient  heating 
apparatus  from  which  the  heat  is  distributed  by  means  of  hot« 
water  pipes.  Any  arrangement  which  would  permit  the  escape 
into  the  aviary  of  smoke  or  noxious  fumes  is  to  be  strongly 
condemned.  Such  a  house  must  be  well  lighted,  preferably  by 
means  of  skylights;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  whole  roof 
glazed,  at  least  half  of  it  should  be  of  wood,  covered  with  slates 
or  tiles.  Perches  consisting  of  branches  of  trees  with  the  bark 
adhering  should  be  fixed  up,  and,  if  small  birds  are  to  be  kept, 
bundles  of  bushy  twigs  should  be  securely  fixed  up  in  comers 
under  the  roofs. 

The  outer  part,  which  will  principally  be  used  during  tbe 
summer,  though  it  will  do  most  birds  good  to  be  let  out  for  a 
few  hours  on  mild  winter  days  also,  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
and  constructed  entirely  of  wire-netting  stretched  on  a  frame- 
work of  wood  or  iron.  If  the  latter  material  is  selected,  stout 
gas-piping  is  both  stronger  and  more  easily  fitted  together  than 
solid  iron  rods. 

If  the  framework  be  of  wood,  this  should  be  creosoted,  prefer- 
ably under  pressure,  or  painteid  with  three  coats  of  good  lead 
paint,  the  latter  preservative  also  being  us«i  if  iron  is  the 
material  selected. 

The  wire-netting  used  may  be  of  almost  any  sized  mesh, 
according  to  the  sized  birds  to  be  kept,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
smallest  mesh,  such  as  half  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  should  be 
used,  as  it  is  practically  vermin-proof,  and  allows  of  birds  of 
any  size  being  kept.  Wire-netting  for  aviaries  should  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  well  galvanized.  The  new  interlinked  type 
is  less  durable  than  the  old  mesh  type,  though  perhaps  it  looks 
somewhat  neater  when  fixed. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  such 
vermin  as  rats,  stoats  and  weasels,  which,  if  they  were  to 
gain  access,  would  commit  great  havoc 
amongst  the  birds.  The  simplest  and 
most  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is 
by  sinking  the  wire-netting  some  2  ft. 
into  the  ground  all  round  the  aviary, 
and  then  turning  it  outwards  for  a  ^ 
distance  of  another  foot  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  cut  (fig.  i). 

The  outer  part  of  the  aviary  should 
be  turfed  and  planted  with  evergreen 
and  deciduous  shrubs,  and  be  provided 
with  some  means  of  supplying  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water  for  the  birds  to  drink  and  bathe  in, 
a  gravel  path  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Perhaps  the  roost  useful  type  of  aviary  is  that  built  as  above 
described,  but  with  several  compartments,  and  a  passage  at 
the  back  by  which  any  compartment  may  be  visited  without 
the  necessity  of  pas»ng  through  and  disturbing  the  birds  in  other 
compartments.  Fig.  2  represents  a  ground  plan  of  an  aviary 
of  this  type  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  with  ao  inner 
house  10  ft.  square,  and  an  outer  flight  of  double  that  area. 
The  outer  flights  are  intended  to  be  turfed,  and  planted  with 
shrobs,  and  the  gravd  path  has  a  glazed  roof  above  it  by  which 
it  is  kept  dry  in  wet  weather.  Shallow  water-basins  are  shown, 
which  should  be  supplied  by  means  of  an  underground  pipe  and 
a  cock  which  can  be  turned  on  from  outside  the  aviary;  and  they 
must  be  connected  with  a  properly  laid  drain  by  means  of  a 
waste  plug  and  an  overflow  pipe. 

An  aviary  should  always  be  built  with  a  southern  or  south- 
eastern aspect,  and,  where  possible,  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
north,  north-east  and  north-west  by  a  belt  of  fir-trees,  high  wall 
or  bank,  to  protect  the  birds  from  the  biting  winds  from  these 
qMtters. 
When  parrots  of  any  kind  are  to  be  kept  it  is  useless  to  try 
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to  gnwaay  kind  of  vegeUtkm  except  grut,  and  even  this  will 
be  demolahed  imleflA  tibe  aviaxy  is  of  considerable  siae.  The 
laifer  panoU  will,  in  fact,  bite  to  pieces  not  only  living  trees 
bat  also  the  woodwork  of  their  abode,  and  the  only  really  suitable 
inat^afa  fOT  the  construction  of  an  aviazy  for  these  birds  arc 
tffick  or  stone  and  iron;  and  the  wire-netting  used  must  be  of 
the  stoutest  gauge  or  it  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by  their  strong 
btlls. 

The  feeding  of  birds  in  aviaries  is,  obviously,  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and,  in  order  that  they  may  have  what 
is  most  suitable,  the  aviculturist  should  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  wild  life  of  the  q)edes  he  wishes  to  keep,  or  if  little 
n-  nothing  is  known  about  their  mode  of  living,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  rare  forms,  of  nearly  related  spedts  whose  habits  and  food 
are  probably  much  the  same,  and  he  should  endeavour  to  provide 
food  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  that  which  would  be  ob- 
tained by  the  birds  when  wild.  It  is  often,  however,  impossible  to 
supply  precisely  the  same  food  as  would  be  obtained  by  the  birds 
bad  they  their  liberty,  but  a  substitute  which  suits  them  well  can 
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Fic.  2. — Plan  of  4-compertmcnt  Aviary  for  Foreign  Birds, 
generally  be  obtained.  The  majority  of  the  parrot  tribe  subsist 
principsklly  upon  various  nuts,  seed  and  fruit,  while  some  of  the 
smaOer  paurrakeets  or  paroquets  ai^>e<r  to  feed  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  seeds  of  various  grasses.  Almost  aU  of  these  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  treat  in  captivity,  the  larger  ones  being  fed 
00  maize,  sunflower-seed,  hemp,  dari,  oats,  canary-seed,  nuts 
and  various  ripe  fruits,  while  Uie  grass-panakeets  thrive  re- 
markably wen  on  little  besides  canary-seed  and  green  food,  the 
most  snitabfe  of  which  is  grass  in  flower,  duckweed,  groundsel 
and  vsnona  seed-bearing  weeds.  But  there  is  another  large  group 
el  poTEOts,  the  LorUdae  or  brush-tongued  parrots,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  brightly  coloured  of  the  tribe,  which,  when 
w3d,  subsist  principally  upon  the  poEen  and  nectar  of  flowers, 
notably  the  various  ^>edes  of  Eucalyplus,  the  filamented  tongues 
of  these  parrots  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  obtaining  this. 
In  captivity  these  birds  have  been  found  to  live  well  upon 
sweetened  milk-sop,  which  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  milk  upon 
crembled  bread  or  biscuit.  They  frequently  learn  to  eat  seed 
like  other  parrots,  but,  if  fed  exclusively  upon  this,  are  apt, 
e^pedaHy  U  deprived  of  abundance  6f  ezerdse,  to  suffer  from 
fiu  which  an  usually  fatal.  Frujt  is  also  readily  eaten  by  the 
lodes  and  lorikeets,  and  should  always  be  supplied. 

The  foreign  doves  and  pigeons  form  a  numerous  and  beautiful 
group  which  are  mostly  hardy  and  easily  kept  and  bred  in 
captivity.  They  are  for  the  most  part  grain-feeders  and.  require 
only  snuH  com  and  seeds,  though  a  certain  group,  known  as 
the  fruit-pigeons,  are  fed  in  captivity  upon  soft  fniita,  berries, 
boiled  potato  and  soaked  grain. 

The  various  finches  and  finch-like  birds  form  an  exceedin^y 
bilge  tpnp  and  comprise  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  f(ff^n 


aviary  birds.  The  weaver-birds  of  Africa  are  mostly  quite^ 
hardy  and  very  easily  kept,  their  food  consisting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  canary-seed.  The  males  of  these  birds  are,  as  a  rule, 
gorgeously  attired  in  brilliant  colours,  some  having  long  flowing 
tail-feathers  during  the  nuptial  season,  while  in  the  winter  their 
showy  dress  is  Teplaced  by  one  of  sparrow-like  sombreness. 
The  ifntsft-findies  of  Australasia  contain  some  of  the  most 
brilliantly  cokmred  birds,  the  beautiful  grass-finch  {PaipkUa 
mirabUis)  being  resplendent  in  crimson,  green,  mauve,  blue  and 
yellow.  Most  of  these  birds  build  their  nests,  and  many  rear 
their  young,  successfully  in  outdoor  aviaries,  their  food  consisting 
of  canary  and  millet  seeds,  while  flowering  grasses  provide 
them  witfx  an  endless  source  of  pleasure  and  wholesome  food. 
The  same  treatment  suits  the  African  wazbiUs,  many  of  which 
are  extremely  beautiful,  the  crimson-eared  waxbill  or  "  cordon- 
bleu  "  being  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  frequently  imported. 
These  little  birds  are  somewhat  delicate,  eq^edally  when  first 
imported,  and  during  the  winter  months  require  artificial 
warmth. 

There  is  a  very  large  group  of  insectivorous  and  fruit-eating 
birds  very  suitable  for  aviculture,  but  their  mode  of  living 
necessarily  involves  considerable  care  on  the  part  of  the  avicul* 
turist  in  the  preparation  of  their  food.  Many  birds  are  partially 
insectivorous,  feeding  upon  insects  when  these  are  plentiful, 
and  upon  various  seeds  at  other  times.  Numbers  of  q^es  again 
which,  when  adult,  feed  almost  entirely  upon  grain,  feed  dieir 
young,  especially  during  the  early  stages  of  their  existence, 
upon  insects;  while  others  are  exclusively  insect-eaters  at  all 
times  of  their  lives.  All  of  these  points  must  be  considered  by 
those  who  would  succeed  in  keeping  and  breeding  birds  in 
aviaries. 

It  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  ke^  the  purely  insecti- 
vorous spedes,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  can  be  gradually 
accustomed  to  feed  on  what  is  known  as  **  insectivorous  "  or 
"insectile"  food,  a  composition  of  which  the  prindpal  in- 
gredients  generally  consist  of  dried  ants'  cocoons,  diitd  flies, 
dried  powdered  meat,  preserved  yolk  of  egg,^  and  crumb  of 
bread  or  biscuit.  This  is  moistenixi  with  water  or  mixed  with 
mashed  boiled  potato,  and  forms  a  diet  upon  which  most  of  the 
insectivorous  birds  thrive.  The  various  ingredients,  or  the 
food  ready  made,  can  be  obtained  at  almost  any  bird-fancier's 
shop.  Although  it  is  a  good  staple  diet  for  these  birds,  the 
addition  of  mealworms,  caterpiUars,  grubs,  q>iders  and  so  forth 
is  often  a  necessity,  taptdsJly  for  puidy  insectivorous  i^des. 

The  fruit-eating  spedes,  such  as  the  tanagers  and  Sugar-birds 
of  the  New  World,  require  ripe  fruit  in  abundance  in  addition 
to  a  Staple  diet  such  as  that  above  described,  while  for  sudi 
birds  as  feed  largely  upon  earth-worms,  shredded  raw  meat  is 
added  with  advantage. 

Many  of  the  waders  make  very  interesting  aviary  birds,  and 
require  a  diet  sinular  to  that  above  recommended,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  chopped  raw  meat,  mealworms  and  any  insects  that  can 
be  obtained. 

Birds  of  prey  naturally  require  a  meat  diet,  which  is  best  given 
in  the  form  of  small,  freshly  kiUed  mammals  and  birds,  the  fur 
(or  feathers  of  which  should  not  be  removed,  as  they  aid  digestion. 
The  majority  of  wild  birds,  from  whatever  pact  of  the  world 
they  may  come,  wiU  breed  successfully  in  suitable  aviaries 
providing  proper  nesting  sites  are  available.  Laige  bundles 
of  brushwood,  fixed  up  in  shdtered  spots,  wiU  afford  accom- 
modation for  many  kinds  of  birds,  while  some  will  readily  build 
in  evergreen  shrubs  if  these  are  grown  in  their  endosure.  Small 
bonces  and  baskets,  securdy  fastened  to  the  wall  or  roof  of  the 

*  It  has  recently  been  stated  by  certain  medical  men  that  e^- 
food  in  any  form  ts  an  undesirable  diet  for  birds,  owing  to  its  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  multiplication  of  the  bacillus  of  septic- 
aemia, a  disease  which  is  responsible  for  the  doith  of  man)r  newly 
imported  birds.  It  is  a  signincant  fact,  however,  that  insectivorous 
species,  which  are  those  prindpally  fed  upon  this  substance,  are  not 
nearly  so  susceptible  to  this  disease  as  seed-eating  birds  which  rarely 
taste  egg;  and  in  spite  of  what  has  been  wntten  concerning  its 
harmfulness.  the  laige  majority  of  aviculturists  use  it,  in  both  the 
fresh  and  the  preserved  sute.  with  no  apparent  ill  effects,  but 
rather  the  reversew 
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fhcltcred  part  of  an  aviary,  will  be  appropriated  by  such  species 
as  paturaiUy  .build  in  holes  and  crevices.  Parrots,  when  wild, 
lay  their  eggs  in  hollow  trees,  and  occasionally  in  holes  in  rocks, 
making  no  nest,*  but  merely  scraping  out  a  slight  hollow  in  which 
to  deposit  the  eggs.  For  these  birds  hollow  logs,  with  small 
entrance  holes  near  the  top,  or  boxes,  varying  in  size  according 
to  the  size  of  the  parrots  which  they  are  intended  ipr,  should 
be  supplied.  In  providing  nesting  accommodation  for  his* 
birds  the  aviculturist  must  endeavour  to  imitate  their  natural 
surroundings  and  supply  sites  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to 
those  which  the  birds,  to  whatever  order  they  may  belong^ 
would  naturally  select. 

Aviculture  is  a  delightful  pastime,  but  it  is  also  far  more  than 
this;  it  is  of  considerable  scientific  importance,  for  it  admits  of 
the  living  birds  being  studied  in  a  way  that  would  be  quite 
impossible  otherwise.  There  are  hundreds  of  species  of  birds, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  habits  of  which  are  almost  un- 
known, but  which  may  be  kept  without  difficulty  in  suitable 
aviaries.  Many  of  these  birds  cannot  be  studied  satisfactorily 
in  a  wild  stkte  by  reason  of  their  shy  nature  and  retiring  habiu, 
not  to  mention  their  rarity  and  the  impossibility,  so  far  as  most 
people  are  concerned,  of  visiting  their  native  haimts.  In  suitable 
large  aviaries,  however,  their  nesting  habits,  courtship,  display, 
incubation,  moult  and  so  forth  can  be.  accurately  observed  and 
recorded.  The  keeping  of  birds  in  aviaries  is  therefore  a  pnctice 
worthy  of  every  encouragement,  so  long  as  the  aviaries  are  of 
sufficient  size  and  suitable  design  to  allow  of  the  birds  exhibiting 
their  natural  habits;  for  in  a  large  aviary  they  will  reveal  the 
secrets  of  their  nature  as  they  neyer  would  do  in  a  cage  or  small 
aviary.  CD.S.-S.) 

.  AVICENNA  [Aba  'AH  al>Husain  ibn  'AbdallAh  ibn  SinA] 
(980-1037),  Arabian  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Afshena  in  the 
district  of  Bokhara.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  the  place;  his 
father,  a  Persian  from  Balkh,  filled  the  post  of  tax-collector  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Harmaitin,  imder  NQh  II.  ibn  Mansur, 
the  Samanid  amir  of  Bokhara.  On  the  birth  of  Avicenna's 
younger  brother  the  family  migrated  to  Bokhara,  then  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Moslem  world,  and  famous  for  a  culture 
which  was  older  than  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens.  Avicenna 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  tutor,  and  his  precocity  soon  made  him 
the  marvel  of  his  neighbours, — as  a  boy  of  ten  who  knew  by  rote 
thi  Koran  and  much  Anbic  poetry  besides.  From  a  green- 
grocer he  learnt  arithmetic;  and  higher  branches  were  begun 
under  one  of  those  wandering  scholars  who  gained  a  livelihood 
by  cures  for  the  sick  and  lessons  for  the  young.  Under  him 
Avicenna  read  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  and  the  first  propositions 
of  Euclid.  But  the  pupil  soon  found  his  teacher  to  be  but  a 
charlatan,  and  betook  himself,  aided  by  commentaries,  to  master 
bgic,  geometry  and  the  Almagest  Before  he  was  sixteen  he 
not  merely  knew  medical  theory,  but  by  gratuitous  attendance 
on  the  sick  had,  according  to  Us  own  accoimt,  discovered  new 
methods  of  treatment.  For  the  next  year  and  a  half  he  worked 
at  the  higher  philosophy,  in  which  he  encoimtered  greater 
obstacles.  In  such  moments  of  baffled  inquiry  he  would  leave 
his  books,  perform  the  requisite  ablutions,  then  hie  to  the 
mosque,  and  continue  in  prayer  till  light  broke  on  his  difficulties. 
Deep  into  the  night  he  would  continue  his  studies,  stimulating 
his  senses  by  occasional  cups  of  wine,  and  even  in  his  dreams 
problems  would  pursue  him  and  work  out  their  solution.  Forty 
times,  it  is  said,  he  read  through  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle, 
till  the  words  were  imprinted  on  his  memory;  but  their  meaning 
was  hopelessly  obscure,  until  one  day  they  foimd  illumination 
from  the  little  commentary  by  FSr&bl  (?.«.),  which  he  bought 
at  a  bookstall  for  the  small  sum  of  three  dirhems.  So  great  was 
his  joy  at  the  discovery,  thus  made  by  help  of  a  work  from  which 
he  had  expected  only  mystery,  that  be  hastened  to  return  thanks 
to  God,  and  bestowed  an  alms  upon  the  poor.  Thus,  by  the 
end  of  his  seventeenth  year  his  apprenticeship  of  study  was 
*  There  is,  however,  one  true  nest-building  parrot,  the  grey- 
breasted  parfskeet  {MyopsiUacus  monackus)^  which  constructs  a 
huge  nest  of  twigs.  The  true  love-birds  (Atapornis)  may  also  be 
said  to  build  oests,  for  they  line  their  nest-hole  with  strips  of  pliant 
bark. 


condttded,  and  he  went  forth  to  find  a  market  for  his  aocompUdh 

ments. 

His  first  appointment  waft  that  of  physician  to  the  amir, 
who  owed  him  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness  (997). 
Avicenna's  chief  reward  for  this  service  was  access  to  the  royal 
library  of  the  Samanids  (?.«.),  well-known  patrons  of  scholarship 
and  scholars.  When  the  library  was  destroyed  by  fire  not  long 
after,  the  enemies  of  Avicenna  accused  him  of  burning  it,  in 
order  for  ever  to  conceal  the  sources  of  his  knowledge.  Mean- 
while, he  assisted  his  father  in  his  financial  labours,  but  still 
found  time  to  write  some  of  his  earliest  works. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Avicenna  lost  his  father.  The 
Samanid  dynasty  came  to  its  end  in  December  1004.  Avicenna 
seems  to  have  declined  the  offers  of  MahmQd  the  Ghaaievid, 
and  proceeded  westwards  to  Urjensh  in  the  modem  Khi\-a, 
where  the  vizier,  regarded  as  a  friend  of  scholars,  gave  him  a 
small  monthly  stipend.  But  the  pay  was  small,  and  Avicenna 
wandered  from  place  to  place  throu^  the  districts  of  Nishapur 
and  Merv  to  the  borders  of  Khorasan,  seeking  an  opening  for 
his  talents.  Shams  al-Ma'ill  QftbQs,  the  generous  ruler  of 
Dailam,  himself  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  with  whom  he  had 
expected  to  find  an  asylum,  was  about  that  date  (loia)  starved 
to  death  by  his  own  revolted  soldiery.  Avicenna  hixnself  was 
at  this  season  stricken  down  by  a  severe  illness.  Finally,  at 
Jorjin,  near  the  Caspian,  he  met  with  a  friend,  who  bought  near 
his  own  house  a  dwelliiig  in  which  Avicenna  lectured  on  logic 
and  astronomy.  For  this  patron  several  of  his  treatises  were 
written;  and  the  commencement  of  his  Cation  0/  Medicine  also 
dates  from  his  stay  in  Hyrcania. 

He  subsequently  settled  at  Ral,  in  the  vidnity  of  the  modem 
Teheran,  where  a  scm  of  the  last  amir,  Majd  Addaula,  was 
nominal  mler,  tmder  the  regency  of  his  mother.  At  Rai  about 
thirty  of  his  shorter  works  are  said  to  have  been  composed.  But 
the  constant  feuds  which  raged  between  the  regent  and  her 
second  son.  Shams  Addaula,  compelled  the  schoUur  to  quit  the 
place,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Kazwin,  he  passed  souUiwards 
to  HamadAn,  where  that  prince  had  established  himself.  At 
first  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  high-bora  lady;  but  ere 
long  the  amir,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  called  him  in  as  medical 
attendant,  and  sent  him  back  with  presents  to  his  dwelling. 
Avicenna  was  even  raised  to  the  office  of  vizier;  but  the  turbulent 
soldiery,  composed  of  Kurds  and  Turks,  mutinied  against  their 
nominal  sovereign,  and  demanded  that  the  new  vizier  should  be 
put  to  death.  Shams  Addaula  consented  that  he  should  be 
banished  from  the  country.  Avicenna,  however,  remained 
hidden  for  forty  days  in  a  sheik's  house,  till  a  fresh  attack  <^ 
ilhiess  induced  the  amir  to  restore  him  to  his  post.  Even  during 
this  perturbed  time  he  prosecuted  his  studies  and  teaching. 
Every  evening  extracts  from  his  great  works,  the  Canon  and  the 
SanaiiOt  were  dictated  and  explained  to  his  pupils;  among 
r  whom,  when  the  lesson  was  over,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  festive  enjoyment  with  a  band  of  singers  and  players.  On  the 
death  of  the  amir  Avicenna  ceased  to  be  vizier,  and  hid  himself 
in  the  house  of  an  apothecary,  where,  with  intense  assiduity,  he 
continued  the  composition  of  his  works.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
written  to  Abu  Ya'faii  the  prefect  of  Isfahan,  offering  his 
services;  but  the  new  amir  of  Hamadftn  getting  to  hear  of  this 
correspondence,  and  discovering  the  place  of  Avicenna's  con* 
cealment,  incarcerated  him  in  a  fortress.  War  meanwhfle  cxa- 
tinned  between  the  rulers  of  Isfahan  and  Hamadin;  in  1024 
the  former  captured  Hamadin  and  its  towns,  and  expelled  the 
Turkish  mercenaries.  When  the  storm  had  passed  Avicenna 
returned  with  the  amir  to  Hamadfln,  and  carried  on  his  literary 
labours;  but  at  length,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  a  favourite 
pupil,  and  two  slaves,  .made  his  escape  out  of  the  dty  in  the 
dress  of  a  Sufite  ascetic.  After  a  perilous  journey  they  reached 
Isfahan,  and  received  an  honoiurable  welcome  from  the  prince. 
The  remaining  ten  or  twelve  years  of  Avicenna's  life  were  spent 
in  the  service  of  Abu  Ya*far  'Alft  Addaula,  whom  he  accompanied 
as  physidan  and  general  literary  and  sdentific  adviser,  even  in 
his  numerous  campaigns.  During  these  yea^  he  began  to  study 
literaxy  matters  and  philology,  instigated,  it  it  -tssertcda  by 
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cm  Us  style.    But  amid  hh  icstkn  sta^jr  Aviceaoa 

sever  iocgot  hfii  love  of  enjoyioient.    Unusual  boidfly  vigour 

enaUed  him  to  oombiiie  severe  devotion  to  work  with  facfle 

indelgfeaoe  in  sensual  pleasures.    His  passion  for  wine  and  women 

was  alnxHt  as  well  known  as  his  learning.    Veisatile,  Itght- 

hesrted,  boastful  and  pleasttze>Ioving,  be  contrasts  with  the 

nobler  and  more  intellectual  character  of  Avenoes.    His  bouts 

of  pkaaoze  gradually  weakened  his  constitution;  a  severe  colic, 

which  aeixed  lum  on  the  march  of  the  army  agsinst  f^tim^syt 

was  checked  by  remedies  so  violent  that  Avicenna  could  scaxoely 

stand.    On  a   similar  occasion  the  disease  returned;  with 

difficulty  he  veached  Hamadan^  where,  finding  the  disease 

gainlns  ground,  he  refused  to  keep  up  the  xegimen  imposed, 

and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.    On  his  deathbed  remorse 

seised  him;  he  bestowed  his  goods  on  the  poor,  restored  unjust 

gains»  freed  his  slaves,  and  every  third  day  till  his  death  listoied 

to  the  icadmg  of  the  Kozan.    He  died  in  June  1057,  in  his  fifty- 

cq^th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Hamaditn. 

It  was  mainly  accident  which  determined  that  from  the  xsth 
to  the  xjth  century  Avicenna  should  be  the  guide  of  medical 
stsdy  in  Eoiopcan  univerBitiea,  and  eclipse  the  names  of  Rhazes, 
Afi  Hm  al-Abbaa  and  Avensoar.  His  work  is  not  essentially 
different  frodi  that  of  his  predecessors  Rhazes  and  Ali;  all 
present  the  doctrine  of  Galen,  and  through  Galen  the  doctrine 
of  HippoGcatcs,  modified  by  the  system  of  Aristotle.  But  the 
CsffMi  of  Avicenna  is  distinguished  from  the  Al-Hawi  (CotUineru) 
or  Summary  of  Rhases  by  its  greater  method,  due  perhaps  to 
die  logical  studies  of  the  former,  and  entitling  him  to  his  surname 
of  Prince  of  the  Physicians.  The  work  has  been  variously 
appredated  in  subsequent  ages,  some  regarding  it  as  S'treasuxy 
of  wadooi,  and  others,  like  Avensoar,  holding  it  useful  only  as 
waste  paper.  In  modem  times  it  has  beoi  more  criticized  than 
\Kad.  The  vice  of  the  book  is  excessive  dassification  of  bodily 
laailtice,  and  over-subtlety  in  the  discrimination  of  diseases. 
It  jncfiufes  five  books;  of  which  the  first  and  second  treat  of 
phyaology,  pathology  and  hygiene,  the  third  and  fourth  deal 
with  the  methods  of  treating  disease,  and  the  fifth  describes 
the  CMnposition  and  preparation  of  remedies.  This  last  part 
contains  some  contingent  of  personal  observation.  He  is,  like 
afl  his  countrymen,  ample  in  the  enumeration  of  symptoms,  and 
is  said  to  be  inferior  to  All  in  practical  medicine  and  surgery. 
He  intzbdnced  into  medical  theozy  the  four  causes  of  the  Peri- 
patetic system.  Of  natural  histoiy  and  botany  he  pretends 
to  no  special  knov^edge.  Up  to  the  year  1650,  or  thereabouts, 
the  Canon  was  still  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  universities  of 
Louvatn  and  iAtntp^Okx. 

About  zoo  treatises  are  ascribed  to  Avicenna.  Some  of  them 
are  tracts  of  a  few  pages,  others  are  works  extending  through 
several  vcAumes.  The  b«t-known  amongst  them,  and  that  to 
iHiich  Avicenna  owed  his  European  reputation,  is  ,the  Canon 
tf  Medicme;  an  Arabic  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Rome  in  1593, 
ssd  a  Hdirew  version  at  Naples  in  1491.  Of  the  Latin  version 
there  were  about  thirty  editions,  founded  on  the  original  trans- 
lation by  Gerard  of  Cremona.  The  x  5th  century  has  ^he  honour 
of  composing  the  great  commentary  on  the  text  of  the  Canon, 
grouping  around  it  all  that  theory  had  imaged,  and  all  that 
pcactice  had  observed.  Other  medical  works  translated  into 
Latin  are  the  Medicemtnta  Cordialia,  Caniicum  de  Medicina, 
Tractahis  de  Syrufo  Acetcso,  Scarcely  any  member  of  the 
Arabian  drde  of  the  sciences,  including  theology,  philology, 
mathonatics,  astronomy,  physics  and  music,  was  left  un- 
touched by  the  treatises  of  Avicenna,  many  of  which  probably 
varied  little,  except  in  being  commissioned  by  a  different  patron 
and  having  a  different  form  or  extent  He  wrote  at  leut  one 
treatise  on  alchemy,  but  several  others  have  been  falsely  attri- 
buted to  him.  His  book  on  animah  was  translated  by  Michael 
Scot.  His  Logkt  Metaphysics,  Physics,  De  Cado,  are  treatises 
giving  a  synoptic  view  of  Aristotelian  doctrine.  The  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  have  been  printed  more  than  once,  the  latter, 
e^.,  at  Venice  in  1493, 1495  and  1 546.  Some  of  his  shorter  essays 
on  medicine,  logic,  &c.,  take  a  poetical  form  (the  poem  on  logic 
was  puUisbed  by  Schmoelden  in  1836).    Two  encyclopaedic 


treatises,  dealing  with  philosophy,  are  often  mentioned  The 
lazger,  AlrShij^  {Sanatio),  exists  neariy  complete  in  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  library  and  elsewhere;  part  of  it  on  the  jDto 
Amma  appeared  at  Pavia  (1490)  as  the  Uber  Sexius  Naturalium, 
and  the  long  account  of  Avicenna's  philosophy  given  by  Shah- 
rastani  seems  to  be  mainly  an  analysis,,  and  in  many  places  a 
reproduction,  of  the  Al-^hifd*,  A  shorter  fonn  of  the  work  is 
known  ss  the  An^dt  (lAberaiio).  The  Latin  editions  of  part 
of  these  works  have  been  modified  by  the  corrections  which  the 
monkish  editors  confess  that  they  applied.  There  is  also  a 
PhUosophia  Onenialis,  mentioned  by  Roger  Bacon,  and  now 
lost,  which  according  to  Avenoes  was  pantheistic  in  tone. 

For  AvKenna's  life,  see  Ibn  Khallikan's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
translated  1^  McG.  de  Slane  (1842) ;  t.  Wastenfeld's  GtschichU  dtr 


GischkhU  dor  LogUt,  iL  318-361:  A.  StacU.  PhU7(^haaUers,  ii. 

"  ,  B.  Hanebeig  in  the  if  6Aa«^ 
'  hayeriscken  Academic  (1867); 
.  [90o)«  For  list  of  extant  works 
■ee  C.  Brockelmann's  Ceschichte  der  araoisehem  Litteratttr  (Weimar. 
1898),  voL  i.  pp.  453-458.  (W.  W. ;  G.  W.  T.) 

AVIEIfUS,  RUFIUS  FBRUS^  a  Roman  aristocrat  and  poet, 
of  Vulsinii  in  Etruria,  who  flourished  during  the  second  half  of 
the  4th  century  a.0.  He  was  probably  proconsul  of  Africa  (366) 
and  of  Achaia  (37a).  Avienus  was  a  pagan  and  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  old  religion.  He  translated  the  4aiii6/Mwx  of 
Azatus  and  paraphrased  the  Iltpdiyiiou  of  Dionysius  under 
the  title  of  DescripHo  Orbis  Terrarum,  both  in  hexameters. 
He  also  compiled  a  description,  in  iambic  trimeters,  of  the  coasts- 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  in  several  books, 
of  which  only  a  fragment  of  the  first  is  extant.  He  also  epitomized 
Livy  and  Virgil's  Aeneid  in  the  same  metre,  but  these  works  are 
lost.  Some  minor  poems  are  found  xmder  his  name  in  anthologies, 
e.g,  a  humorous  request  to  one  Favianus  for  some  pomegranates 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

AVIQUARA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Turin,  14  m.  W.  by  rail  from  the  town  of  Turin.  Pop.  (1901) 
4629.  It  has  medieval  buildings  of  some  interest,  but  is  mainly 
remarkable  for  its  large  dynamite  factory,  employing  over 
500  workman. 

AVIONON,  a  dty  of  south-eastern  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Vauduse,  143  m.  S.  of  Lyons  on  the  railway 
between  that  dty  and  Marseilles.  Pop.  (1906)  35,356.  Avignon, 
whidi  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  a  few  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Durance,  occupies  a  large  oval-shaped  area 
not  fully  populated,  and  covered  in  great  part  by  parks  and 
gardens.  A  suspension  bridge  leads  over  the  river  to  Villeneuve- 
Ids-Avignon  {q.v.),  and  a  little  higher  up,  a  picturesque  ruined 
bridge  of  the  12th  century,  the  Pont  Saint-B6n£zet,  projects  into 
the  stream.  Only  four  of  the  eighteen  piles  are  left;  on  one  of 
them  stands  the  chapd  of  Saint-B6n€zet,  a  small  Romanesque 
building.  Avignon  is  still  endrded  by  the  ramparts  built  by 
the  popes  in  the  14th  century,  which  offer  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  medieval  fortification  in  existence.  The  walls, 
which  are  of  great  strength,  are  surmounted  by  machioolated 
battlements,  flanked  at  intervals  by  thirty-nine  massive  towers 
and  pierced  by  several  gateways,  three  of  which  date  from  the 
i4th  century.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  pleasant 
boulevards.  The  life  of  the  town  is  almost  confined  to  the 
Place  de  I'Hdtd  de  Ville  and  the  Cours  dc  la  R^publique,  which 
leads  out  of  it  and  extends  to  the  ramparts.  Elsewhere  the  streets 
are  narrow,  quiet,  and,  for  the  most  part,  badly  paved.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  town  a  precipitous  rock,  the  Rodier 
des  Doms,  rises  from  iht  river's  edge  and  forms  a  plateau  stretch- 
ing southwards  nearly  to  the  Place  de  lUdtd  de  Ville.  Its 
summit  is  occupied  by  a  public  garden  and,  to  the  south  of  this, 
by  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  des  Doms  and  the  Palace  of 
the  Popes.  The  cathedral  is  a  Romanesque  building,  mainly 
of  the  X  2  th  century,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  which  is  the 
gilded  statue  of  the  Virgin  which  surmounts  the  western  tower. 
Among  the  many  works  of  art  in  the  interior,  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  mausoleum  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic 
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atrving  of  the  Z4th  century.  Tht  catbednl  is  almost  dwarfed 
by  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  a  sombre  assemblage  of  buifdings; 
which  rises  at  its  side  and  covers  a  space  of  more  than  ;!  acres. 
Begun  in  13x6  by  John  XXII.,  it  was  continued  by  succeeding 
popes  until  1370,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style;  in  its  construction 
everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  strength,  and  though  the  effect 
is  imposing,  the  place  has  the  aspect  rather  of  a  iortress  than 
of  a  palace.  It  was  for  long  used  as  a  barracks  and  prison, 
to  the  exigencies  of  which  the  fine  apartments  were  ruthlessly 
adapted,  but  it  is  now  municipal  property.  Among  the  minor 
churches  of  the  town  are  St  Pierre,  which  has  a  graceful  facade 
and  richly  carved  doors,  St  Didfer  and  St  Agricol,  all  three  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  most  iwtable  of  the  civil  buildings  are 
the  h6tel  de  villc,  a  modem  building  with  a  belfry  of  the  X4th 
century,  and  the  old  H6tel  des  Monnaies,  the  papal  mint  which 
was  built  ini6i  o  and  is  now  used  as  a  music-schooL  The  Calvet 
Museum,  so  named  after  F.  Calvet,  physician,  who  in  1810  left 
his  collections  to  the  town,  is  rich  in  inscriptions,  bronzes,  glass 
and  other  antiquities,  and  in  sculptures  and  paintings.  The 
library,  has  over  140,000  volumes.  The  town  has  a  statue  of 
a  Persian,  Jean  Althen,  who  in  1765  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  madder  plant,  which  long  formed  the  staple  and  is  still  an 
important  branch  of  local  trade.  In  x 873  John  Stuart  Mill  died  at 
Avignon,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery.  For  the  coxmezion  of 
Petrarch  with  the  town  see  Petsasch. 

Avignon  is  subject  to  violent  winds,  of  which  the  most  dis- 
astrous is  the  mistral.  The  popular  proverb  is,  however,  some- 
what exaggerated,  Avemo  ventosa^  sine  vetUo  venenosa^  cum  vento 
fastidiosa  (windy  Avignon,  pest-ridden  when  there  is  no  wind, 
wind-pestered  when  there  is). 

Avignon  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  has  tribtmals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  council  of  trade^urbitxators,  a  lyc£e, 
and  training  college,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  in 
the  products  of  which  it  has  a  large  trade,  and  has  flour-mills, 
distilleries,  oil-works  and  leather-works,  manufactures  soap, 
chemicals  and  liquorice,  and  is  well  known  for  its  sananet  and 
other  fabrics. 

Avignon  (Aveina)  was  an  important  town  of  the  Gallic  tribe 
of  the  Cavares,  and  under  the  Romans  one  of  the  leading  dties 
of  Galtia  Narbonensis.  Severely  harassed  during  the  barbarian 
invasions  and  by  the  Saracens,  it  was,  in  later  times,  attached 
successively  to  Uie  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  of  Aries  and  to 
the  domains  of  the  counts  of  Provence  and  of  Toulouse  and  of 
Forcalquier.  At  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century  it  became  a  republic, 
but  in  1226  was  taken  and  disxnantled  by  Louis  VIII.  as  punish- 
ment for  its  support  of  the  Albigenses,  and  in  1251  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Provence.  In  1309 
the  dty  was  chosen  by  Qement  V.  as  his  residence,  and  from 
that  time  tlU  X377  was  the  papal  seat.  In  1348  the  dty  was  sold 
by  Joaima,  countess  of  Provence,  to  Clement  VI.  After  Gregory 
XI.  had  migrated  to  Rome,  two  antipopes,  Qement  VII.  and 
Benedict  XIII.,  resided  at  Avignon,  from  which  the  latter  was 
expelled  in  1408.  The  town  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
popes,  who  governed  it  by  means  oi  legates,  till  its  annexation 
by  the  National  Assembly  in  X79X,  though  during  this  interval 
several  kings  of  Fiance  made  efforts  to  unite  it  with  thdr 
dominions.  In  1791  conflicts  between  the  adherents  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  Republicans  led  to  much  bloodshed.  In  18x5 
Marshal  Brune  was  assassinated  in  the  town  by  the  adherents 
of  the  royalist  piarty.  The  bishopric,  founded  in  the  3rd  century, 
became  an  archbishopric  in  147c. 

See  Fantofii  Caatrucd,  IsUtria  ddla  citUL  d^Avignone  e  del  Cbntado 


J.  F.  Andre,  HiO^ire  de  la  Papauti  d  Avignon  (Avignon,  1887). 

AviLA.  OIL  OPNZALBZ  DB  {c.  1577-1658).  Spanish  bio- 
grapher and  antiquary,  was  bom  and  died  at  Avila.  He  was 
made  historiographer  of  Castile  in  16x2,  and  of  the  Indies  in 
X64X.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  most  valuable  arc  his  TefUro 
de  las  Grandetas  des  Madrid  (Madrid,  1623,  sqqOi  &nd  his  Teatro 
Bdesiasticot  descriptive  of  the  metropolitan  churches  and 


cathedrals  of  Castile,  with  lives  of  the  prelates  (Madrid,  1645- 
26C3, 4  vols.  4to). 

AVILA,  a  province  of  central  Spain,  one  of  the  modem  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castile;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Valladolid, 
£.  by  Segovia  and  Madrid,  S.  by  Toledo  and  C&cexes,  and  W. 
by  Salamanca.  Pop.  (X900)  200,457;  area,  2570  sq.  m.  Avila 
is  naturally  divided  into  two  sections,  differing  completdy  in 
soil,  climate,  productions  and  social  economy.  The  northern 
portion  is  generally  levd;  the  sofl  is  of  indifferent  <)uality, 
strong  and  xnariv  in  a  few  places,  but  locky  in  all  the  valleys  of 
the  Sierra  de  Avila;  and  the  dimate  alternates  from  severe 
cold  in  winter  to  extreme  heat  in  summer.  The  population 
of  thi^  part  is  mainly  agricultural.  The  southem  division  is  one 
mass  of  rugged  gram'tic  sierras,  interspersed,  however,  with 
shdtered  and  well-watered  valleys,  abounding  with  rich  vegeta- 
tion. The  winter  here,  especially  in  the  elevated  region  of  the 
Paramera  and  the  waste  lands  of  Avila,  is  long  and  severe,  but 
the  diioate  is  not  unhealthy.  In  this  region  stock-breeding 
is  an  important  industry.  The  prindpal  mountain  chains  are 
the  Guadarrama,  separating,  this  province  from  Ma.drid;  the 
Paramera  and  Siena  de  Avila,  west  xA.  the  Guadarrama;  and 
the  vast  wall  of  the  Sierra  de  Credos  along  the  southem  frontier, 
where  its  outstanding  peaks  rise  to  6000  or  even  8000  ft. '  The 
ridges  which  ramify  from  the  Paramera  are  covered  with  valuable 
forests  of  beeches,  oaks  and  firs,  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
to  .the  bare  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  Credos.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Alberche  and  Tietar,  bdonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Tagus, 
and  the  T6rmes,  Trab&ncos  and  Adaja,  belonging  to  that  of  the 
Douro.  The  mountains  contain  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead  and 
coal,  but  their  mineral  wealth  has  been  exaggerated,  and  at  the 
beginning  <^  the  20th  century  mining  had  practically  been 
abandoned.  (Quarries  of  fine  marble  and  jasper  exist  in  the 
district  of  Arenas.  The  province  declined  in  weslth  and  popula- 
tion during  the  x8th  and  X9th  centuries,  a  result  due  less  to  the 
want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  than  to  the 
oppressive  manorial  and  feudal  rights  and  the  strict  laws  of 
entail  and  mortmain,  which  acted  as  barriers  to  progress. 

Towards  the  dose  of  this  period  many  improvements  were 
introduce],  although  the  -want  of  irrigation  is  still  keenly  fdt. 
Wide  tracts  of  waste  land  were  planted  with  fnnewoods  by  the 
ducal  house  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  main  roads  are  f airiy  good ; 
and  Avila,  the  capital,  is  coimected  by  rail 'with  Salamanca. 
Valladolid  and  Madrid;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  province 
the  means  of  communication  are  defective.  Except  Avila  there 
are  no  important  towns.  The  prindpal  production  is  the  wool 
of  the  merino  sheep,  which  at  one  time  yielded  an  immense 
revenue.  Game  is  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  abound  in  fish, 
spedally  trout.  Olives,  chestnuts  and  grapes  are  grown,  and 
silk- worms  are  kept.  There  is  little  trade,  and  the  manufactures 
are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  copper  utensils,  lime,  soap,  doth, 
paper  and  combs.  The  state  of  elementary  education  is  com- 
paiatively  good,  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population 
being  able  to  read  and  write,  and  the  ratio  of  crime  is  proportion- 
ately low. 

AviLA  {hSiC.AJmla  or  Avda),  the  capital  of  the  province 
described  above;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Adaja,  54  m. 
yi.  by  N.  of  Madrid,  by  the  Madrid-ValladoUd  railway.  Pop. 
(1900)  ix,885.  The  city  is  built  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  rocky 
hill,  whid^  rises  abmptly  in  the  midst  of  a  veritable  wilderness; 
a  brown,  arid,  treeless  table-land,  strewn  with  immense  grey 
boulders,  and  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains.  The  andent  walls 
of  Avila,  constructed  of  brown  granite,  and  surmounted  by  a 
breastwork,  with  eightyrsix  towers  and  nine  gateways,  are  still 
in  excellent  repair;  but  a  large  part  of  the  dty  lies  beyond 
their  drcuit  Avila  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  several 
ecclesiastiail  buildings  of  high  interest.  The  Gothic  cathedral, 
said  by  tradition  to  date  from  1x07,  but  probably  ^f  X3th  or 
X4th  century  workmanship,  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortress, 
with  embatUed  walls  and  two  solid  towers.  It  contains  many 
interesting  sculptures  and  paintings,  besides  one  especially  fine 
silver  p3nc,  the  work  of  Juan  de  Arphe,  dating  from  1571.  The 
churches  of  San  Viceate,  S^v)  Pedro,  Santo  Tom&s  and  Sao 
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are,  in  thdr  main  features,  Romaneaque  of  the  isth 

ccatny,  although  parts  of  the  beautiful  San  Vicente,  and  of 

SiA  Pedro,  may  be  as  old  as  the  12th  century.    Especially 

MKcworthy  is  the  nurble  monument  in  Santo  Tomis,  carved  by 

the  isth-centory  Florentine  sculptor  Domenico  Fancelli,  over 

the  tomb  of  Prince  John  (d.  1497),  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand 

and  Iwhella.    The  convent  and  diuKh  of  Santa  Teresa  mark 

the  supposed  birthplace  of  the  saint  whose  name  they  bear 

(<•  X5>5~>SS>)'    Avila  also  possesses  an  old  Moorish  castle 

(s/rtfMr)  vatd  as  barracks,  a  foundling  hospital,  infirmary, 

military  academy,  and  training  Khoob  for  teachers  of  both 

seies.    From  1482  to  1807  it  was  also  the  seat  of  a  university. 

It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  products,  leather, 

pottery,  hats,  linen  and  cotton  goods. 

For  the  local  history  see  V.  Picatoste.  Tndiewmes  de  AwQa 
(Madrid.  1888):  and  L.  Aria,  HiUorta  de  las  tramdnas  dr  .  .  .  Avila 
(AkaU  de  Henares.  1607). 

AVILA  T  ZUMIOA,  LUIS  DB  (C.1490-C  1560),  Spanish 
historian,  iiras  bom.  at  Placentta.  He  was  probably  of  low 
origin,  but  married  a  wealthy  heiress  of  the  family  of  Zuniga, 
whose  name  he  added  to  his  own.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  served  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and 
was  made  grand  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Alcantara.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Africa  in  1541, 
and  having  served  during  the  war  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden, 
wrote  a  history  of  this  war  entitled  Commentaries  de  la  guerra 
de  AUmuMa,  kecka  de  Carlos  V  endoMo  de  '54^  y  1547-  This 
was  first  printed  in  1548,  and  becoming  very  popular  was 
translated  into  French,  Dutch,  Genhan,  Italian  and  Latin. 
As  may  be  expected  from  the  author's  intimacy  with  Charles, 
the  bo^  is  very  partial  to  the  emperor,  and  its  misrepresentations 
have  been  scvcrdy  criticised. 

AVnJi,  PEDRO  MENftHDBZ  DB  (1519-1574),  Spanish 
seaman,  founder  of  St  Augustine,  Fk>rida,  was  bom  at  Avilfs 
in  Astarias  on  the  15th  of  February  15 19.  His  family  were 
gentry,  and  he  was  one  of  nineteen  brothers  and  sisters.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  ran  away  to  sea,  and  was  engaged  till  he 
was  thirty  in  a  life  of  adventure  as  a  corsair.  In  1549  during 
peace  between  France  and  Spain  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  to  clear  the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
Canaries  of  French  pirates.  In  1554  he  was  appointed  captain- 
gtneral  of  the  '*  flota  "  or  convoy  which  carried  the  trade  between 
Spain  and  America.  The  appointment  was  made  by  the  emperor 
over  the  head  and  against  the  will  of  the  Casa  de  Contratack>n, 
or  governing  board  of  the  American  trade.  In  this  year,  and 
before  he  sailed  to  America,  AviKs  accompanied  the  prince  of 
Spain,  afterwards  Philip  II.,  to  England,  where  he  had  gone  to 
marry  Queen  Mary.  As  commander  of  the  flota  he  displayed  a 
diligence,  and  achieved  a  degree  of  success  in  bringing  back 
treasure,  which  earned  him  the  hearty  approval  of  the  emperor. 
But  his  devotion  to  the  imperial  service,  and  his  steady  refusal 
to  receive  bribes  as  the  reward  for  permitting  breaches  of  the 
regnlations,  made  him  unpopular  with  the  merchants,  while 
his  high-banded  ways  offended  the  Casa  de  COntratacion.  Re- 
appointed commander  in  1557,  and  knowing  the  hostility  of  the 
Casa,  he  applied  for  service  elsewhere.  The  war  with  France  in 
which  Spain  and  England  were  allies  was  then  in  progress,  and 
until  the  ckise  of  1559  ample  occupatton  was  found  for  Avilfs  in 
bringing  money  and  recruits  from  Spain  to  Flanders.  When  peace 
was  restored  he  commanded  the  fleet  which  brought  Philip  II. 
back  from  the  Low  Countries  to  Spain.  In  1560  he  was  again 
appointed  to  command  the  flota,  and  be  made  a  most  successful 
voyage  to  America  and  back,  in  that  and  the  foltowing  jrear. 
His  tebitions  with  the  Casa  de  Contratadon  were,  however, 
as  strained  as  ever.  On  his  return  from  another  voyage  in 
1563  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Casa,  and  was  detained  in 
prison  for  twenty  months.  What  the  charges  brought  against 
bira  were  is  not  known.  Avil^  in  a  letter  to  the  king  avows 
his  innocence,  and  he  was  finally  discharged  by  the  judges, 
hot  not  until  they  had  received  two  peremptory  orders  from  the 
king  to  come  to  a  decision. 

On  his  release  he  prepared  to  sail  to  the  Bermudas  to  seek  for 


his  son  Juan,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  previous  year. 
At  that  time  the  French  Huguenots  were  engaged  in  endeavouiw 
ing  to  plant  a  colony  in  Fk>rida.  As  the  country  had  been 
explored  by  the  Spaniards  they  claimed  it  as  theirs,  and  its 
position  on  the  track  of  the  home-coming  tradeof  Mexico  rendered 
its  possession  by  any  other  power  highly  dangerous.  PhiUpII. 
endeavoured  to  avert  the  peril  by  making  an  "  asienio  "  or  contract 
with  AviMs,  by  which  he  advanced  1 5,000  ducats  to  the  seaman, 
and  constituted  him  proprietor  of  fny  colony  which  he  could 
establish  in  Florida,  on  condition  that  the  money  was  repaid. 
The  contract  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  March  1565.  AviMi 
sailed  on  the  a8th  of  July  of  the  same  year  with  one  vosel  of  600 
tons,  ten  sloops  and  1 500  men.  On  the  a8th  of  August  he  entered 
and  named  the  Bay  of  St  Augustine,  and  began  a  fort  there. 
He  took  the  French  post  of  Fort  Caroline  on  the  soth  of 
September  1565,  and  in  October  exterminated  a  body  of  French- 
men who,  under  the  Huguenot  Jean  Ribault,  had  anived  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  to  relieve  their  odony.  The  Spanish  commander, 
after  sUying  nearly  all  his  prisoners,  hung  their  bodies  on  trees, 
with  the  inscription, "  Not  as  Frenchmen  but  as  Lutherans."  A 
French  sea-captain  named  Dominique  de  Gourgues  revenged  the 
massacre  by  capturing  in  1568  Fort  San  Mateo  (as  the  Spanish 
had  renamed  Fort  Caroline),  and  hanging  the  garrison,  with 
the  inscription,  "Not  as  Spaniards  but  as  murderers."  Till 
1567  Avilis  remained  in  Florida,  busy  with  his  oobtty.  In 
that  year  he  returned  to  Spain.  He  made  one  more  voyage  to 
Florida,  and  died  on  the  1 7th  of  September  1 574.  AviMs  married 
Maria  de  Soils,  when  very  young,  and  left  three  daughters.  His 
letters  prove  him  to  have  been  a  pious  and  high-minded  officer, 
who  never  imagined  that  he  could  be  supposed  by  any  honest 
man  to  have  gone  too  far  In  massacring  the  Frenchmen^,  whom  he 
regarded  as  pirates  and  heretics. 

See  The  Spanish  SetOemenls  within  the  Prtseni  Limits  ef  the 
United  Slates,  Florida,  tsda-tSTd,  by  Woodbury  Lowery  (New 
York.  1905).  (D.  H.) 

AVILft.  or  San  NicolAs  di  Avxiis  (the  Roman  Fla^ionctia), 
a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo;  on  the 
Bay  of  AviMs,  a  winding  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  34  m.  by  rail 
W.  of  Gij6n.  Pop.  (1900)  12,763.  Avil^  is  a  picturesque  and 
old-fashioned  town,  containing  several  andent  palaces  and 
Gothic  churches.  The  bay,  which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  at 
its  narrow  landward  extremity,  is  the  headquarters  of  a  fishing 
fleet,  and  a  port  of  call  for  many  coasting  vessels.  Coal  from  the 
Oviedo  mines  is  exported  coastwise,  and  in  1904  the  shipments 
from  Avilte  for  the  first  time  exceeded  those  from  Gij6n,  reaching 
a  total  of  more  than  290,000  tons.  GUss  and  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs  are  manufactured;  and  there  are  valuable  stone 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

AVIZANDUM  (from  Late  Lat  OMsare,  to  consider),  a  Scots 
law  term;  the  judge  "  makes  avixandum  with  a  cause,"  i.e.  takes 
time  to  consider  his  judgment 

AVLONA  (anc.  Anion;  ItaL  Vaiona;  Alb.  Vliona),  a  town 
and  seaport  of  Albania,  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina.  Pop. 
(1900)  about  6000.  Avlona  occupies  an  eminence  near  the  Gulf 
of  Avlona,  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  almost  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. The  port  is  the  best  on  the  Albanian  coast,  and  the  nearest 
to  Italy.  It  is  protected  by  the  isUnd  of  Saseno,  the  andent 
Saso,  and  by  Cape  Glossa,  the  northernmost  headland  of  the 
Acroceraunian  mountains.  It  is.regularly  visited  by  steamers 
from  Trieste,  Fiume,  Brindisi,  and  other  Austro-Hungarian  and 
Italian  ports,  as  well  as  by  many  small  Greek  and  Turkish 
coasters.  The  cable  and  telegraph  line  from  Otranto,  in  Italy, 
to  Constantinople,  has  an  important  station  here.  The  town  is 
about  i|  m.  from  the  sea,  and  has  rather  a  pleasant  appearance 
with  its  minarets  and  its  palace,  surrounded  with  gardens  and 
olive-groves.  Valonia,  a  material  largely  used  by  tanners,  is 
the  pericarp  of  an  400m  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  oak- 
woods,  and  derives  Its  name  from  Vaiona.  Tbe  surrounding 
district  is  mainly  agricultural  and  pastoral,  producing  oats,  maize, 
cotton,  olive  oil,  cattle,  sheep,  skins,  hides  and  butter.  All 
these  commodities  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  besides 
bitumen,  which  is  obtained  from  a  jnine  worked  by  a  French 
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company.  The  imports  are  woollen  and  cotton  piece-goods, 
metals  and  petroleum. 

Avlona  playe«l  an  important  part  in  the  wars  between  the 
Normans  and  the  Byzantines,  daring  the  x  ith  and  1 2th  centuries. 
In  1464  it  was  talen  by  the  Ottomans;  and  after  being  in 
Venetian  possession  in  1690,  was  restored  to  them  in  1691.  In 
1851  it  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake. 

AVO€A,  or  Ovoca,  VALB  0F»  a  mountain  glen  of  county 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  small  rivers  Avonmore  and  Avon- 
beg,  which,  rising  in  the  central  highlands  of  the  county,  form 
with  their  united  waters  the  Ovoca  river,  flowing  south  and 
south-east  to  the  Irish  Sea  at  Arklow.  The  vale  would  doubtless 
rank  only  as  one  among  the  many  beautiful  glens  of  the  district, 
but  that  it  has  obtained  a  lasting  celebrity  through  one  of  the 
Irish  Melodies  of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore,  in  which  its  praises 
are  'sung.  It  is  through  this  song  that  the  form  "  Avoca  "  is 
most  familiar,  although  the  name  is  locally  spelt  "Ovoca." 
The  glen  is  narrow  and  densely  wooded.  Its  beauty  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  presence  of  lead  and  copper  mines,  and  by  the 
main  line  of  the  Dublin  k  South  Eastern  railway,  on  which 
Ovoca  station,  midway  in  the  vale,  is  4a}  m.  south  of  Dublin. 
Of  the  two  "  meetings  of  the  waters  "  (the  upper,  of  the  Avon- 
more  and  Avonbeg,  and  the  lower,  of  the  Aughrim  with  the 
Ovoca)  the  upper,  near  the  fine  seat  of  Castle  Howard,  is 
that  which  inspired  the  poet  At  Avondale,  above  the  upper 
"meeting,"  by  the  Avonmore,  Charies  Stewart  Pamell  was 
bom. 

AVOCADO  PEAR,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Persea  graiissimaf 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere;  the  flesh  is  of  a 
soft  and  buttery  consistency  and  highly  esteemed.  The  name 
avocado^  the  Spanish  for  "  advocate,"  is  a  sound-substitute  for 
the  Aztec  ahwuaU;  it  is  also  corrupted  into. "  aUigator-pear." 
AtocaUf,  arifatOf  ahhogada  are  variants^ 

AVOGADRO,  AHBDBO,  Conte  Di  Quakbgka  (1776^1856), 
Italian  physicist,  was  bom  at  Turin  on  the  9th  of  June  1776,  and 
died  there  on  the  9th  of  July  1856.  He  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  higher  physics  in  Turin  University.  He  published 
many  physical  memoirs  on  electricity,  the  dilatation  of  liquids 
by  heat,  specific  heats,  capillary  attraction,  atomic  volumes  &c. 
as  well  as  a  treatise  in  4  volumes  on  Fisica  di  corpi  ponderabili 
(1837-184X).  But  he  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  "  Essai  d'une 
maniire  de  determiner  les  masses  relatives  des  molteules  il^men- 
taires  des  corps,  et  les  proportions  selon  lesquelles  elles  entrent 
dans  les  combinaisons "  (journ.  de  Pkys.,  r8ix),  in  which  he 
enunciated  the  hypothesis  known  by  his  name  (Avogadro's 
rule)  that  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
equal  volumes  of  all  gases  contain  the  same  number  of  smallest 
particles  or  molecules,  whether  those  particles  consist  of  single 
atoms  or  are  composed  of  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  or 
different  kinds. 

AVOIDANCE  (from  "  avo!d,"pn>periy  to  make  empty  or  void, 
in  current  usage,  to  keep  away  from,  to  ^un ;  the  word  "  avoid  " 
is  adapts  from  the  O.  Fr.  esvuidier  or  tiidert  to  empty  out, 
Muftf,  modem  vk/«,  empty,  connected  with  Lat.  vacuwi),  the 
action  of  making  empty,  void  or  null,  hence,  in  law,  invalidation, 
annulment  (see  Confession  and  AvomANCE) ;  also  the  becoming 
void  or  vacant,  hence  in  ecclesiastical  law  a  term  signifying  the 
vacancy  of  a  benefice — that  it  is  void  of  an  incumbent.  In  general 
use,  the  word  means  the  action  of  keeping  away  from  anything, 
shunning  or  avoiding. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  Av£ROUPOI$  (from  the  French  aw>if  de  pois, 
goods  of  weight),  the  name  of  a  system  of  weights  used  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  for  all  commodities  except  the  precious 
metals,  gems  and  medicines.  The  foundation  of  the  system  is 
the  grain.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  a5a*458  grains.  Of  this 
grain  7000  now  (see  Weights  and  Measures)  make  a  pound 
avoirdupois.  This  pound  is  divided  into  x6  os.,  and  these 
ounces  into  x6  drachms. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

DraAm.  t6«o«act  i6apouiid.  14-MoBe.  ■■qgartcr,  4'buadf«d,  so'loo. 
•7*JiimlM      4J7'5  yoee        e>^9ee    196^000  gn..       ittft        as^oli. 


AVON,  the  name  of  several  rivers  In  England  and  elsewhere. 
The  word  is  Celtic,  appearing  in  Welsh  (very  frequently)  as  ajon, 
in  Manx  as  aon^  and  in  Gadic  as  oMtuinn  (pronounasd  osom), 
and  is  radically  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  ap^  water,  and  the  Lat. 
aqua  and  amnis.  The  root  appears  more  or  less  disguised  in  a 
vast  number  of  river  names  sJl  over  the  Celtic  area  in  Europe. 
Thus,  besides  such  forms  as  £nxn,  A  une,  A  nme,  /*e,  A  uney^  Inney, 
&c.,  in  the  British  Islands,  Aff,  Aven^  Avon^  Aune  aiq>ear  in 
Brittany  and  elsewhere  in  France,  Avema  and  Avens  in  luly, 
Avia  In  Portugal,  and  Avouo  in  Spain;  while  the  terminal 
syllable  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Latinized  names  of  French 
rivers,  such  as  the  SequanCf  the  Matrona  and  the  CarumHa, 
seems  originally  to  have  been  the  same  word.  The  names 
Punjab,  Doa6,  &c.,  show  the  root  in  a  clearer  shape. 

In  England  the  following  are  the  principal  rivers  of  this  lume. 

X.  The  East  or  Hampshire  Avon  rises  in  Wilishire  south  off 
Mariborough,  and  watering  the  Vale  of  Pewscy  collects  feeders 
from  the  high  downs  between  Marlborough  and  Devizes.  Breach- 
ing the  high  ground  of  Salisbury  Plain,  it  passes  Amcsbury,  and 
following  a  very  sinuous  course  reaches  Salisbury.  Here  it 
receives  on  the  east  bank  the  waters  of  the  Bourne,  and  on  the 
west  those  of  the  Wylye.  With  a  more  direct  course,  and  in  a 
widening,  fertile  valley  it  continues  past  Downton,  Fording- 
bridge  and  Rirvgwood,  skirting  the  New  Forest  on  the  west,  to 
Christchurch,  where  it  receives  the  Stour  from  the  west,  and  a)  m. 
lower  enters  the  English  Channel  through  the  broad  but  narrow* 
mouthed  Christchurch  harbour.  The  length,  excluding  lessev 
sinuosities,  is  about  60  m.,  Salisbury  being  35  ro.  above  the 
mouth.  The  total  fall  is  rather  over  500  ft.,  and  that  from 
SaUsbury  about  140  ft.  The  river  is  of  no  commercial  value  for 
navigation.  It  abounds  in  loach,  and  there  are  valuable  salmon 
fisheries.    The  drainage  area  is  113  a  sq.  m. 

3.  The  Lower  or  Bristol  Avon  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Cotteswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  collecting  the  waters  of 
several  streams  south  of  Tctbury  and  east  of  Malmesbury.  It 
flows  east  and  south  in  a  wide  curve,  through  a  broad  upper 
valley  past  Chippenham  and  Melksham,  after  which  it  turns 
abruptly  west  to  Bradford-on-Avon,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Frome  from  the  south,  and  enters  the  beautiful  narrow  valley  in 
which  lie  Bath  and  Bristol.  Below  Bristol  the  valley  becomes 
the  Clifton  Gorge,  famous  for  its  wooded  cliffs  and  for  the 
Clifton  (q,v.)  suspension  bridge  which  bestrides  it.  The  cUffa 
and  woods  have  been  so  far  disfigured  by  quarries  that  public 
feeling  was  aroused,  and  in  1904  an  **  Avon  Gorge  Committee  " 
was  appointed  to  report  to  the  corporation  of  Bristol  on  the 
possibility  of  preserving  the  beauties  of  the  locality.  The  Avon 
finally  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  at  Avonmouth,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  a  tributary  of  that  river.  From  Bristol 
downward  the  river  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
waterways  in  England,  as  giving  access  to  that  great  port. 
The  Kcnnet  and  Avon  Canal,  between  Reading  and  thue  Avon, 
follows  the  river  closely  from  Bradford  down  to  Bath,  where  it 
enters  it  by  a  descent  of  seven  locks.  The  length  of  the  river, 
excluding  minor  sinuosities,  is  about  75  m.,  the  distance  from 
Bradford  to  Bath  being  10  m.,  thence  to  Pristol  xa  m.,  and  thence 
to  the  mouth  8  m.  The  total  fall  is  between  500  and  600  ft.,  but 
it  is  only  235  ft.  from  Malmesbury.  The  drainage  area  is  891 
sq.  miles. 

3.  The  Upper  Avon,  also  called  the  Warwickshire,  and  somet 
times  the  "  Shakespeare  "  Avon  from  its  associations  with  the 
poet's  town  of  Stratford  on  its  banks,  is  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Severn.  It  rises  near  Nascby  in  Northamptonshire,  and, 
with  a  course  of  about  100  m.  joiiu  the  Severn  immediately 
below  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire.  Its  early  course  is  south- 
westerly to  Rugby,  thereafter  it  runs  west  and  south-west  to 
Warwick,  receiving  the  Lcam  on  the  east.  Its  general  direction 
thereafter  remains  south-westerly,  and  it  flows  past  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  receives  the  Stour  on  the  south  and  the  Arrow  on  the 
north  and  thence  past  Evesham  and  Pershore  to  Tewkesbury. 
The  valley  is  always  broad,  and  especially  from  Warwick  down- 
ward, through  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful, 
the  rich  valley  being  flanked  by  the  bold  Cotteswold  Hills  on 
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the  MMrtk  and  by  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Arden  district  of 
Wanwkshiie  on  the  north.  The  view  o(  Warwick  Castle,  rising 
fpoo  the  wooded  banks  of  the  river,  is  unsurpassed,  and  the 
posttioiis  of  Stratford  and  Evesham  are  admirable.  The  river 
ji  locked,  and  carries  a  small  trade  up  to  Evesham,  38  m.  from 
Tewkcsbttiy;  the  locks  from  Evesham  upward  to  Stratford 
(17  m.)  are  decayed,  but  the  weirs,  and  mill-dams  still  higher, 
afloid  many  navigable  reaches  to  pleasure  boats.  The  total 
fail  ol  the  river  is  about  500  ft.;  from  Rugby  about  330  ft.,  and 
fn»n  Warwick  110  ft.    The  river  abounds  in  coarse  fish. 

AoMMig  other  occurrences  of  the  name  of  Avon  in  Great  Britain 
there  may  be  noted— in  England,  a  stream  flowing  south-east 
frofm  Dartmoor  in  Devon^ire  to  the  English  Channel;  in 
South  Wales,  the  stream  which  has  its  mouth  at  Aberavon  in 
daraoiganshixc;  in  Scotland,  tributaries  of  the  Clyde,  the  Spey 
and  the  Forth. 

AVMIAN,  in  geotogy,  the  name  proposed  by  Dr  A.  Vaughan 
>B  1905  (Q-J'C^.  vol.  In.  p.  264)  for  the  rocks  of  Lower 
CarboDtferous  age  in  the  Avon  gorge  at  Bristol.  The  Avonian 
stage  ^>pears  to  embrace  precisely  the  same  rocks  and  fossil- 
aoaes  as  the  earlier  designation  "  Dinanticn  "  (see  Carboni- 
VEaoos  System);  but  its  substagcs,  being  founded  upon  different 
ktcal  conditions  and  a  different  interpretation  of  the  zonal  fossils, 
do  not  oorrcqxmd  exactly  with  those  of  the  French  apd  Belgian 


Substagcs.  Zones.  Substagcs. 

fCidwcllian  iDibw$cpkyaum] 


Tournaisien 


Dtnantien 


iSyrintotkyris 
Clevcdonianl  Zapkreniis 
\,Oeut»pora 

The  upper  Avonian  (Kidwcllian)  is  well  developed  about 
Kidwelly  in  Carmarthenshire.  The  lower  substagc  (CIcvedonian) 
is  well  displayed  near  Clevedon  in  Somerset. 

See  A.  Vaughan,  '*  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series  (Avonian) 
off  the  Avon  Gor^e."  Proc.  Bristol  Naturalists'  Soc.,  4th  scries, 
vol.  i.  pC.  2,  1906.  p(L  74-168  (many  plates) :  and  T.  F.  Siblev,  "  On 
the  CarfoooifcFOus  Limestone  (Avonian)  of  the  Mendip  area  (Somer- 
set).'* Q.J.C^.  vol.  Uii.,  1906,  pp.  3H'39o  (plates).    (J.  A.  H.) 

AVOnOBS.  BARRY  TELV8RT0H,  xst  Viscount  (1736- 
1805),  Irish  judge,  was  bom  in  1736.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Frank  Yelvcrton  of  Blackwater,  Co.  Cork.  Educated  at  Trinity 
(College,  Dublin,  he  was  for  some  years  an  assistant  master  under 
Andrew  Buck  in  the  Hibernian  Academy.  In  1761  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Nugent,  a  bdy  of  some  fortune,  and  was  then  enabled 
to  read  for  the  bar.  He  was  called  in  1 764,  his  success  was  rapid, 
and  he  took  silk  eight  years  afterwards.  He  sat  in  the  Irish 
pariiament  as  member  successively  for  the  boroughs  of  Donegal 
and  Carrickfergus,  becoming  attorney-general  in  1782,  but  was 
elevated  to  the  bench  as  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1783. 
He  was  created  (Irish)  Baron  Avonmore  in  i79St  *^  i"  >8oo 
(Irish)  viscount.  Among  his  colleagues  at  the  Irish  bar  Yelvcr- 
ton was  a  popular  and  charming  companion.  Of  insignificant 
appearance,  he  owed  his  early  successes  to  his  remarkable 
eloquence,  which  made  a  great  impression  on  his  contemporaries; 
as  a  judge,  he  was  inclined  to  take  the  view  of  the  advocate 
rather  than  that  of  the  impartial  lawyer.  He  gave  his  support 
to  Craltan  and  the  Whigs  during  the  greater  part  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  hut  in  his  latter  days  became  identified  with  the 
court  party  and  voted  for  the  union,  for  which  his  viscounty  was 
a  reward.  He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  the  title 
has  descended  in  the  family. 

AVBANCHBS,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
ammdisscment  in  the  department  of  Manche,  87  m.  S.  of  Cher* 
bourg  on  the  Western  railway.  Pop.  ( i  go6)  7 1 86.  It  stands  on 
a  wooded  hill,  its  botanical  gardens  commanding  a  fine  view 
westward  of  the  bay  and  rock  of  St  Michel.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  flows  the  river  Ste|  which  at  high  tide  is  navigable  from  the 
sea.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  avenues,  which  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  ramparts,  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
north  aide.  A  vnnchcs  was  from  5 1 1  to  1 790  a  bishop's  see,  held 
at  the  end  of  the  x  7th  fxntury  by  the  Kholar  Daniel  Huet ',  and  its 


cathedral,  destroyed  as  insecure  in  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  was  the  finest  in  Normandy.  Its  site  Is  now  occupied 
by  an  <q>en  square,  one  stone  remaining  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Henry  II.  of  England  received  absolution  for  the  murder  of 
Thomas  Becket.  The  churches  of  Notre-Dame  des  Champs  and 
St  Satumin  are  modem  buildings  in  the  CSothic  style.  Hie 
ancient  episcopal  palace  is  now  used  as  a  court  of  justice;  a 
public  library  is  kept  in  the  h6tel  de  ville.  In  the  public  gardens 
there  is  a  statue  of  (jeneral  Jean  Marie  Valhubert,  killed  at 
Austeriita.  Avrancbes  is  seatof  a  sub-prefect  and  has  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance  and  a  communal  college.  Leather-dressing  is 
the  chief  industry;  steam-sawing,  brewing  and  dyeing  are  also 
carried  on,  and  horticulture  flourishes  in  the  environs.  Trade 
is  in  cider,  cattle,  butter,  flowers  and  fruit,  and  there  are  salmon 
and  other  fisheries. 

Avranches,  an  important  military  station  of  the  Romans, 
was  in  the  middle  ages  chief  place  of  a  county  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy.  It  sustained  several  sieges,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which,  in  1591,  was  the  result  of  its  opposition  to  Henry  IV. 
In  1639  Avranches  was  the  focus  of  the  peasant  revolt  against 
the  salt-tax,  known  as  the  revdt  of  the  Nu-pieds. 

AWADIA  and  PADKIA,  two  small  nomad  tribes  of  pure  Arab 
blood  living  in  the  Bayuda  desert,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
between  the  wells  of  Jakdul  and  Metemma.  They  are  often 
incorrectly  classed  as  Ja'alin.  They  own  numbers  of  horns  and 
cattle,  the  former  of  the  black  Dongola  breed.  At  the  battle 
of  Abu  Klea  (17th  of  January  1885)  they  were  conspicuous  for 
their  courage  in  riding  against  the  British  square. 

See  Augfo-Etyptiam  Sudan,  edited  by  Count  Gleichen  (London, 
1905). 

AWAJI,  an  island  belonging  to  Japan,  situated  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Inland  Sea,  having  a  length  of  3  a  m.,  an  extreme 
breadth  of  x6  m.,  and  an  area  of  ai8  sq.  m.,  with  a  population 
of  about  190,00a  It  is  separated  on  the  south  from  the  island 
of  Shikoku  by  the  Naruto  channel,  through  which,  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  tide,  a  remarkable  torrential  current  is  set  up. 
The  island  is  celebrated  for  its  exquisite  scenery,  and  also  for 
the  lact  that  it  is  traditionally  reputed  to  have  been  the  fint 
of  the  Japanese  islands  created  by  the  deities  Izanagi  and 
laanami.  The  loftiest  peak  is  Yuruuba-yama  (i  998  ft.),  the  most 
picturesque  Sen-san  (1519  ft.).  Awaji  is  noted  for  a  pectdiar 
manufacture  of  pottery. 

AWARD  (from  O.  Fr.  gwart,  or  esguart,  cf.  "  reward  "),  the 
dedsionof  an  arbitrator.    (See  Aebitratiom.) 

AWE,  LOCH,  the  longest  freshwater  lake  in  Scotland,  situated 
in  mid-Art0^Ushire,  1 16  f  t.  above  the  sea,  with  an  area  of  nearly 
16  sq.  m.  It  has  a  N.E.  to  S.W.  direction  and  is  fully  33  m.  long 
from  Kilchuro  (^tle  to  Ford,  its  breadth  varying  from  )  of  a 
mile  to  3  m.  at  its  upper  end,  where  it  takes  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  one  arm  of  which  runs  towards  Glen  Orchy,  the  other 
to  the  point  where  the  river  Awe  leaves  the  lake.  The  two  ends 
of  the  loch  are  wholly  dissimilar  in  character,  the  scenery  of  the 
upper  extremity  being  majestic,  while  that  of  the  lower  half 
is  pastoral  and  tame.  Of  its  numerous  islands  the  best-known 
is  Inishail,  containing  roins  of  a  church  and  convent,  which  was 
suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  At  the  extreme  north-eastern 
end  of  the  lake,  on  an  islet  which,  when  the  water  is  low, 
becomes  part  of  the  mainland,  stand  the  imposing  ruins  of  Kil- 
churo Castle.  Its  romantic  surroundings  have  made  this  castle 
a  favourite  subject  of  the  landscape  painter.  Dalmally,  about 
2  m.  from  the  loch,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  in  the  High- 
lands and  has  a  great  vogue  in  midsummer.  The  river  Awe, 
issuing  from  the  north-western  horn  of  the  loch,  affords  excellent 
trout  and  salmon  fishing. 

AWL  (O.  Eng.  ael;  at  one  time  spelt  now/  by  a  confusion 
with  the  indefinite  article  before  it),  a  small  hand-tool  for  piercing 
holes. 

AXB  (O.  Eng.  aex;  a  word  common,  in  different  forms, 
in  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  akin  to  the  Greek  ii^lmf-,  the 
New  English  Dictionary  prefers  the  spelling  "  ax  ")>  a  tool  or 
weapon,  taking  various  shapes,  but,  when  not  compounded  with 
some  distinguishing  word  {eg.  In  "  pick-axe  "),  generally  formed 
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by  an  edged  bead  filed  upon  a  handle  for  striking.  A  "  batchet  " 
is  a  small  sort  of  axe. 

AZHOLMB,  an  island  in  the  noitb-west  part  of  Lincolnshire, 
Enfl^d,  lying  between  the  rivers  Trent,  Idle  and  Don,  and 
isolated  by  drainage  channels  connected  with  these  rivers. 
It  consists,  mainly  of  a  pbtteau  of  slight  elevation,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding loo  ti.,  and  comprises  the  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Belton, 
Epworth,  Haxey,  Luddington,  Owston  and  Crowle;  the  total 
area  bdng  about  47,000  acres.  At  a  very  early  period  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  covered  with  forest;  but  this  having  been 
in  great  measure  destroyed,  it  became  in  great  part  a  swamp. 
In  1627  King  Charies  I.,  who  was  lord  of  the  isUnd,  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a  Dutchman,  for 
reclaiming  the  meres  and  marshes,  and  rendering  them  fit  for 
tilUffe.  This  undertaking  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  large 
number  of  Flemish  workmen,  who  settled  in  the  district,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  violent  measures  adopted  by  the  English  peasantry 
to  expel  them,  retained  their  ground  in  sufiScient  numbers  to 
affect  the  physical  appearance  and  the  accent  of  the  inhabitants 
to  this  day.  The  principal  towns  in  the  isle  are  Crowle  (pop. 
3769)  and  Epworth.  The  Axholme  joint  light  railway  runs  north 
and  south  through  the  isle,  connecting  Coole  with  Haxey 
junction;  and  the  Great  Northern,  Great  Eastern  and  Great 
Central  lines  also  afford  communications.  The  land  is  extremely 
fertile.  The  name,  properly  Axeyholm  (cf.  Haxey),  is  hybrid. 
Ax  being  the  Celtic  uisg,  water;  ey  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  isbnd; 
and  Mm  the  Norse  word  with  the  same  signification. 

AXILB,  or  AxuL,  a  term  («  related  to  the  axb)  used  technic- 
ally in  science;  in  botany  an  embryo  is  called  axile  when  it  has 
the  same  direction  as  the  axis  of  the  seed. 

AXINITB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  a  complex  aluminium  and 
calcium  boro-silicate  with  a  small  amount  of  basic  hydrogen; 
the  calcium  is  partly  replaced  in  varying  amounts  by  ferrous 
iron  and  manganese,  and  the  aluminium  by  ferric  iron:  the 
formula  is  HCasBAIt(SiO«)4.  The  mineral  was  named  (from 
d^m},  an  axe)  by  R.  J.  HaUy  in  1799,  on  account  of  the  char- 
acteristic thin  wedge-like  form  of  its 
anorthic  crystals.  The  colour  b  usually 
dove-brown,  but  rarely  it  has  a  violet 
tinge  (on  this  account  the  mineral  was 
named  yanolite,  meaning  violet  stone,  by 
J.  C.  Delam^lherie  in  179a).  The  best 
specimens  are  afforded  by  the  beautifully 
dcvek>ped  transparent  glassy  crystals, 
found  with  albite,  prehnlte  and  quartz, 
in  a  »>ne  of  amphibolite  and  chlorite-schists  at  Le  Bourg 
d'Oisans  in  DaupUn£.  It  is  found  in  the  greenstone  and  horn- 
blende-schists of  Batallack  Head  near  St  Just  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  diabase  in  the  Harz;  and  small  ones  in  Maine  and  in  North- 
ampton county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  Large  crystals  have 
also  been  found  in  Japan.  In  its  occurrence  in  basic  rather  than 
in  add  eruptive  rocks,  axim'te  differs  from  the  boro-stlicate 
tourmaline,  which  is  usually  found  in  granite.  The  specific 
gravity  is  3-  a8.  The  hardness  of  6I-7,  combined  with  the  colour 
and  transparency,  renders  axinite  applicable  for  use  as  a  gem- 
stone,  the  Dauphin^  crystals  being  occasionally  cut  for  this 
purpose.  (L.  J.  S.) 

AXIOM  (Gr.  d{{w/ia),  a  general  proposition  or  principle 
accepted  as  self-evident,  either  absolutely  or  within  a  particular 
sphere  of  thought.  Each  special  science  baa  its  own  axioms 
(cf.  the  Aristotelian  /ipxa'*  "  first  principles  ")  which,  however, 
are  sometimes  susceptible  of  proof  in  another  wider  science. 
The  Greek  word  was  probably  confined  by  Plato  to  mathematical 
axioms,  but  Aristotle  {And.  Post.  \.  a)  gave  it  also  the  wider 
significance  of  the  ultimate  principles  of  thought  which  are 
behind  all  ^>ecial  sdences  {e.g.  the  principle  of  contradiction). 
These  are  apprehended  solely  by  the  mind,  which  may.  however, 
be  led  to  them  by  an  inductive  process.  After  Aristotle,  the 
term  was  used  by  the  Stoics  and  the  school  of  Ramus  for  a 
proposition  simply,  and  Bacon  {fffft.  Organ,  i.  7)  used  it  of  any 
general  proposition.  The  word  was  reintroduced  in  modem 
philosophy  probably  by  Ren£  Descartes  (or  by  bis  followers) 


who,  in  the  search  for  a  definite  self  •evident  prindple  as  the  basis 
of  a  new  philosophy,  naturally  turned  to  the  familiar  science  of 
mathematics.  The  axiom  of  Cartesianism  is,  therefore,  the 
Cogilo  ergo  sttm.  Kant  still  further  narrowed  the  meaning  to 
include  only  self<evident  (intuitive)  synthetic  propositions, 
i.e.  of  space  and  time.  The  nature  of  axiomatic  certainty  b 
part  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  logic  and  metaphysics. 
Those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  all  non-empirical  knowledge 
naturally  hold  that  every  axiom  is  ultimately  based  on  obeerva" 
tion.  For  the  Euclidian  axioms  see  Geombtey. 

AXIS  (Lat.  for  "  axle  "),  a  word  having  the  same  meaning 
as  axle,  and  also  used  with  many  extensrans  of  this  primary 
meaning.  It  denotes  the  imaginary  line  about  which  a  body 
or  system  of  bodies  rotates,  or  a  line  about  which  a  body  or 
action  is  symmetrically  disjxMcd.  In  geometry,  and  in  geo- 
metrical crystallography,  the  term  denotes  a  line  which  serves 
to  aid  the  orientation  of  a  figure.  In  anatomy,  it  is,  among 
other  uses,  applied  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  and  in 
botany  it  means  the  stem. 

AXLE  (in  Mid.  Eng.  axet-tre,  from  O.  Norweg.  dxtil!-4re, 
cognate  with  the  O.  Eng.  texe  or  eaxe,  and  connected  with  Sansk. 
dkska,  Gr.  &{c«r,  and  LaL  axis),  the  pin  or  spindle  on  which 
a  wheel  turns.  In  carriages  the  axle-tree  is  the  bar  on  which 
the  wheels  are  mounted,  the  axles  being  strictly  its  thinner 
rounded  prolongations  on  which  they  actually  turn.  The  pins 
which  pass  through  the  ends  of  the  axles  and  keep  the  wheels 
from  slipping  off  are  known  as  axle-pins  or  *' linch-frins," 
"  linch  '*  being  a  corruption,  due  to  confusion  with  *'  link," 
of  the  Old  English  word  for  **  axle,"  lyrtis,  cf.  Ger.  iMnse. 

AX  -  LES  -  THERME8.  a  watering  place  of  south-western 
France,  in  the  department  of  Ariige,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ari^ge  with  three  tribuUuries,  36  m.  S.S.E.  of  Foix  by  rafl. 
Pop.  (1906)  1 179.  Ax  (Aquae),  situated  at  a  heifl^t  of  2300  ft., 
is  well  known  for  its  warm  sulphur  brings  (77*-x7a"F.),  of 
which  there  are  about  sixty.  The  waters,  which  were  used  by 
the  Romans,  are  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
skin  diseases  and  other  maladies. 

AXMINSTER.  a  market-town  In  the  Honiton  parliamentary 
division  of  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  river  Axe,  2j  m.  E.  by 
N.  of  Exeter  by  the  London  &  South-Westem  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  3906.  The  minster,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  the  Virgin, 
illustrates  every  style  of  architecture  from  Norman  to  Perpen- 
dicular.  There  are  in  the  chancel  two  freestone  effigies,  perhaps 
of  the  14th  century,  besides  three  sedilia,  and  a  piscina  under 
arches.  Axminster  was  long  celebrated  for  the  admirable 
quality  of  its  carpets,  which  were  woven  by  hand,  like  tapestry. 
Their  manufacture  was  established  in  1755.  Their  name  is 
preserved,  but  since  the  seat  of  this  industry  was  removed  to 
Wilton  near  Salisbury,  the  inhabitants  of  Axminster  have  found 
employment  in  brush  factories,  com  mills,  timber  yards  and  an 
iron  foundry.  Cloth,  drugget,  cotton,  leather,  gloves  and 
tapes  are  also  made.  O>axdon  House,  the  birthplace  in  i6oa 
of  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes,  the  Puritan  historian,  is  about  a  m. 
distant,  and  was  formerly  known  as  St  (^lyst. 

Axminster  (Axemystre)  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Axe  and 
from  the  old  abbey  church  or  minster  said  to  have  been  built  by 
King  /€thclstan.  The  situation  of  Axminster  at  the  intersection  ot 
the  two  great  ancient  roads.  Iknicid  Street  and  the  Fosse  Way.  and 
also  the  numerous  earthworks  and  hill-fortresses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood indicate  a  very  early  settlement.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  battle  of  Bninanburh  was  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe.  and 
that  the  bodies  of  the  Danish  princes  who  perished  in  action  were 
buried  in  Axminster  church.  According  to  Domesday,  Axminster 
was  held  by  the  king.  In  1346  Reginald  de  Mohun.  then  lord  of  the 
manor,  founded  a  Ctsterdan  abbey  at  Newcnhara  within  the  parish 
of  Axminster,  granting  it  a  Saturday  nurket  and  a  fair  on  Mid- 
summer day,  and  the  next  year  made  over  to  the  monks  fitxa 
B«iulieu  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Axminster.  The  abbey  mas 
dissolved  in  1539.  The  midsummer  fair  established  by  Reginald  do 
Mohun  is  stilfneld. 

See  Victoria  County  History^Devou:  James  Davidson.  British 
and  Roman  Remains  in  Ike  Vicinity  0/  Axminster  (London,  1833). 

AXOLOTL,  the  Mexican  name  given  to  larvae  salamanders  of 
the  genus  A  mbiystoma.  It  required  the  extraordinary  acumen 
of  the  great  Cuvier  at  once  to  recognize,  when  the  first  specimens 
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of  tbe  GyrNtats  timlit  or  AxcM  of  Mexko  ncre  bioo^t  to  him 

by  Hoaiboldt  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  that  these 

BatochiatJis  were  not  radly  vdated  to  the  Perennibranchiates, 

such  u  Sinn  and  PraUuSt  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted, 

but  represented  the  larval  form  of  some  air-breathing  salamander. 

little  heed  was  paid  to  his  opinion  by  most  systematists,  and 

when,  more  than  half  a  century  later,  the  axolotl  was.  found  to 

breed  in  its  branchiferous  condition,  the  question  seemed  to  be 

settled  once  for  all  agaiiuf  .him,  and  the  genus  Sirtdon,  as  it  was 

called  by  J.  Wagler,  was  unanimously  maintained  aiid  placed 

among  the  permanent  gill-brcathers.  ( 

It  seemed  impossible  to  admit  that  an  animal  which  lives  for 

years  without  losing  its  gills,  and  is  able  to  propagate  in  that 

state,  cooid  be  anything  but  a  perfect  form.    And  yeVsubsequent 

disoovcries,  which  followed  in  rapid  succession,  have  established 

that  Siredmi  h  but  the  larval  form  of  the  salamander  Ambiy- 

stowta,  a  genus  long  known  from  various  parts  of  North  America; 

and  Cavier's  conclusions  now  read  much  better  than  they  did 

half  a  century  after  they  were  published.    Before  reviewing  the 

history  of  thoe  discoveries,  it  is  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  of 

the  characters  ci  the  azoloU  (larval  form)  and  of  the  AmUysioma 

(perfect  or  imago  form). 

The  axolotl  has  been  known  to  the  Mexicans  from  the  remotest 
times,  as  an  article  of  food  regularly  brought  from  neighbouring 
lakes  to  the  Mexico  market,  its  flesh  being  agreeable  and  whole- 
ioi»e.  Frandsco  Hemandex  (1514-1578)  has  alluded  to  it  as 
Grimms  edtdis  or  cloUcaU,  and  as  lusus  aquantm,  fduis  litdicrus, 
or  axelcA,  which  latter  name  has  remained  in  use,  in  Mexico  and 
cbewhere,  to  the  present  day.  But  for  its  large  sixe — it  grows 
to  a  length  of  eleven  inches^-it  is  a  nearly  exact  image  ol  the 
Britisfa  newt  larvae.  It  has  the  same  moderately  long,  plump 
body,  with  a  low  dorsal  crest,  the  continuation  of  the  membrane 
bordering  the  stron^y  compressed  tail;  a  large  thick  head  with 
small  eyes  without  lids  and  with  a  large  pendent  upper  Up;  two 
pain  of  well-developed  limbs,  with  free  digits;  and  above  all,, 
as  the  most  characteristic  feature,  three  large  appendages  on 
each  side  of  the  back  of  the  bead,  fringed  with  filaments  which, 
in  their  fullest  development,  remind  one  of  black  ostrich  feathers. 
These  are  the  external  plls,  through  which  the  animal  breathes 
the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  jaws  are  provided  with 
small  teeth  in  several  rows,  and  there  is  an  elongate  patch  of 
farther  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  palate  (inserted  on 
the  vomerine  and  palatine  bones).  The  colour  is  blackish,  or  of 
a  dark  olive-grey  or  brownish  g^ey  with  round  black  spots  or  dots. 
The  genus  AwMystoma  was  established  by  J.  J  Tschudi  in 
1838  for  various  salamanders  froih  North  America,  which  had 
previoasly  been  dotcribed  as  Laceria  or  Salcmandra,  and  which, 
so  far  as  genoal  appearance  is  concerned,  differ  little  from  the 
European  salamanders.  The  body  is  smooth  and  shiny,  with 
verti^  grooves  on  the  sides,  the  tail  is  but  feebly  compressed, 
the  eye  is  moderately  large  and  provided  with  movable  lids, 
and  the  upper  lip  is  nearly  straight.  But  the  dentition  of  the 
palate  is  very  different;  the  small  teeth,  which  are  in  a  sin^e  row, 
as  in  the  jaws,  form  a  long  transverse,  continuous  or  interrupted 
series  behind  the  inner  nares  or  choanae.  The  animal  leaves  the 
water  after  completing  its  metamorphosis,  the  last  stage  of  which 
is  mariccd  by  the  kiss  of  the  gills.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
widely  distributed  spedtt  of  this  genus,  which  includes  about 
twenty,  is  the  Antbiy stoma  tigriHumf  an  inhabitant  of  both  the 
east  SLflid  west  of  the  United  States  and  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  cooler  parts  of  Mexico.  It  varies  much  in  colour,  but  it 
may  be  described  as  usually  brown  or  blackish,  with  more  or  less 
aumennis  yellow  q>ots,  sometimes  arranged  in  transverse  bands. 
It  rardy  exceeds  a  length  of  nine  Inches.  This  is  the  A  mblysUma 
into  which  the  axolotl  has  been  ascertained  to  transform.  It  is 
genrrally  admitted  that  the  axdotls  which  were  kept  alive  in 
Europe  and  were  particularly  abundant  between  1870  and  1880. 
are  aU  the  descendants  of  a  stock  bred  In  Paris  and  distributed 
chiefly  by  dealers,  originally,  we  believe,  by  the  late  P.  Olt- 
bonnier.  Close  in-breeding  without  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
is  probably  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  their  numbers  at  the 
present  day,  qjwdmens  being  more  difficult  to  procure  and 


fetching  much  higher  prices  than  they  did  formerly,  at  least  in 
England  and  in  France. 

The  original  axolotls,  from  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  City,  it  is 
believed,  arrived  at  the  Jardin  d'Acdimatation,  Paris,  late  in 
1863^  They  were  thirty-four  in  number,  among  which  was  an 
albino,  and  had  been  sent  to  that  institution,  together  with  a  few 
other  animals,  by  order  of  Marshal  Forey,  who  was  appointed 
commander-in-chtefof -the  French  expeditionary  force  to  Mexico 
after  the  defeat  of  General  Lorences  at  Puebla  (May  5th,  i86a), 
and  returned  to  France  at  the  end  of  1863,  after  having  handol 
over  the  command  to  Marshal  (then  (kneral)  Bazaine.  Six 
q>ecimens  (five  males  and  one  female)  were  given  by  the  Soditi 
d'Acdimatation  to  Professor  A.  Dum^,  the  administrator  of  the 
reptile  collection  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  li^ng  specimens 
of  which  were  at  that  time  housed  in  a  very  miserable  structure, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  comparativdy  sumptuous 
building  which  was  erected  some  years  later  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1 874.  Soon  after  thdr  arrival  at  the  Jardin  d'Acdimatap 
tion,  some  of  the  axolotls  spawned,  but  the  eggs,  not  having  been 
removed  from  the  aquarium,  were  devoured  by  its  occupants. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  single  female 
axolotl  also  q>awned,  twice  in  succession,  and  a  large  number  of 
young  were  successfully  reared.  This,  it  then  seemed,  solved 
the  often-discussed  question  of  the  percnnibranchiate  nature  of 
these  Batrachians.  But  a  year  later,  the  second  generation 
having  reached  sexual  maturity,  new  broods  were  produced, 
and  out  of  these  some  individuals  lost  their  gills  and  dorsal 
crest,  developed  movable  eyelids,  changed  their  dentition,  and 
assumed  yellow  qMts, — in  fact,  took  on  all  the  characters  of 
A nMystoma  tignnum.  However,  these  transformed  salamanders, 
of  which  twenty-nine  were  obtained  from  1865  to  1870,  did  not 
breed,  although  their  branchiate  brethren  continued  to  do  so 
very  freely.  It  was  not  until  1876  that  the  axolotl  in  its  Ambly- 
sicma  state,  offspring  of  several  generations  of  perennibrsn- 
chiatcs,  was  first  observed  to  spawn,  and  this  again  took  place 
in  the  reptile  house  of  the  Jaztlin  des  Plantes,  as  reported  by 
Professor  E.  Blanchard. 

The  original  six  qiedmens  received  in  1864  at  the  Jardin  del 
Plantes,  which  had  been  carefully  kept  apart  from  their  progeny, 
remained  in  the  branchiate  condition,  and  bred  eleven  times 
from  1865  to  1868,  and,  after  a  period  of  two  years'  rest,  agahi 
in  1870.  According  to  the  rep(^  of  Aug.  Dumdril,  they  and 
their  o&pring  gave  birth  to  9000  or  xo,ooo  larvae  during  that 
period.  So  numerous  were  the  axolotls  that  the  Paris  Museum 
was  able  to  dbtribute  to  other  institutions,  as  well  as  to  dealers 
and  private  individuals,  over  a  thousand  examples,  which  found 
their  way  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  numberless  specimens  have 
been  kept  in  England  from  1866  to  the  present  day.  The  first 
^ledmens  exhibited  m  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  in  August 
1864,  were  probably  part  of  the  original  stock  received  from 
Mexico  by  the  Sod6t6  d'Acdimatation,  but  do  not  appear  to 
have  bred. 

"  White  "  axolotls,  albinos  of  a  pale  flesh  cotour,  with  beautiful 
red  gills,  have  also  been  kept  in  great  numbers  in  England  and 
on  the  continent.  They  are  said  to  be  all  descendants  of  one 
albino  male  qiedmen  recdved  in  the  Paris  Museum  menagerie 
in  1866,  whidi,  paired  with  normal  specimens  in  1867  and  1868, 
produced  numerous  white  offspring,  which  by  sdectton  luive 
been  fixed  as  a  permanent  race,  without,  according  to  L.  Vaillant, 
showing  any  tendency  to  reversion.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
but  two  of  these  albinos  having  ever  turned  into  the  perfect 
AmUyOoma  form,  as  h^>pened  in  Paris  in  1870,  the  albinism 
being  retained. 

Thus  we  see  that  In  our  aquariums  most  of  the  axolotls  remain 
in  the  branchiate  condition,  transformed  individuals  bdng  00 
the  whole  very  exceptional.  Now  it  has  been  stated  that  in  the 
lakes  near  Mexico  City,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  the  axolotl 
neter  transform^  Into  an  AnMyOoma,  This  the  present  writer 
is  inclined  to  doubt,  considering  that  he  has  received  examples 
of  the  normid  AnMyUoma  Ugrinum  from  varioxis  parts  of 
Mexico,  and  that  Alfred  Dugds  has  described  an  Ambly stoma 
from  mountains  near  Mexico  City;  at  the  same  time  he  feels  very 
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suspidous  of  the  vftrious  tUtenieiits  to  that  effect  which  have 
appeared  in  so  many  worlcs,  and  rather  disposed  to  make  light 
of  the  ingenious  theories  launched  by  biological  q>eculators  who 
have  never  set  foot  in  Mexico,  eq>edally  Weismann's  picture 
of  the  dismal  condition  of  the  salt-incnisted  surroundings  which 
were  supposed  to  have  hemmed  in  the  axolotl — the  braddsh  Lago 
de  Tezcoco,  the  largest  of  the  lakes  near  Menoo,  being  evidently 
in  the  philosopher's  mind. 

Thanks  to  the  enthusiasm  of  H.  Gadow  during  his  visit  to 
Mexico  in  the  summer  of  zgoa,  we  are  now  better  informed 
on  the  conditions  under  which  the  axolotl  lives  near  Mexico  City. 
First,  he  ascertained  that  there  are  no  axolotls  at  all  in  the  Lago 
de  Texcooo,  thus  disposing  at  once  of  the  Weismannian  explana- 
tion; secondly,  he  confirmed  A.  Dug^'s  statement- that  there  is 
a  second  spedea  of  AnMystoma,  which  is  normal  in  its  meta- 
morphosis, near  Mexico  but  at  a  higher  altitude,  ndilch  may 
explain  Velasco's  observation  that  regulariy  transforming 
AnMystomas  occur  near  that  dty;  and  thirdly,  he  made  a  care- 
ful eumlnation  of  the  two  lakes,  Chaloo  and  Xodiimilco,  where 
the  axolotls  occur  in  abundance  and  are  procured  for  the  market. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Gadow's  veiy  interesting  account. 
"  Lakes  Chaico  and  Xodiimilco  are  a  pandise,  situated  about 
lo  ft  higher  than  the  Texcoco  Lake  and  separated  from  it 
by  several  hills.  High  nx>untains  slope  down  to  the  southern 
shores,  with  a  bdt  of  fertile  pastures,  with  shrubs  and  trees  and 
little  streams,  here  and  there  with  ro^s  and  ravines.  In  fact,- 
there  are  thousands  of  inviting  opportunities  for  newts  to  leave 
the  lake  if  they  wanted  to  do  so.  Lake  Xochimiloo  contains 
powerful  springs,  but  away  from  them  the  water  appears  daric 
and  muddy,  fidl  of  suspended  fresh  and  decomposing  vegetaUe 
matter,  teeming  with  fish,  larvae  of  insects,  Dapkniae,  worms 
and  axolotl.  "Ihese  breed  in  the  beginning  of  February.  The 
native  fishermen  know  all  about  them;  how  the  eggs  are  fastened 
to  the  water  plants,  how  soon  after  the  little  larvae  swarm  about 
in  thousands,  how  fast  they  grow,  until  by  the  month  of  June  they 
are  all  grown  into  big,  fat  creatures  ready  for  the  market;  later 
in  the  summer  the  axolotls  are  said  to  take  to  the  rushes,  in  the 
autumn  they  become  scarce,  but  none  have  ever  been  known 
to  leave  the  water  or  to  metamorphose,  nor  are  any  perfect 
AnMystomas  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  lakes." 

In  Gadow's  opinion,  the  reason  why  there  are  only  perenni- 
branchiate  axolotls  in  these  lakes  is  obvious.  The  constant 
abundance  of  food,  stable  amount  of  water,  innumerable  hiding- 
places  in  the  mud,  under  the  banks,  amongst  the  reeds  and  roots 
of  the  floating  islands  which  are  scattered  all  over  them, — all 
these  points  are  indncements  or  attractions  so  great  that  the 
creatures  remain  in  thdr  paradise  and  consequently  retain  all 
those  larval  features  which  are  not  directly  connected  with 
sexual  maturity.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  them 
from  leaving  these  lakes,  but  there  is  also  nothing  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  The  same  applies  occasionally  to  European 
larvae,  as  in  the  case  observed  in  the  Italian  Alps  by  F.  de 
Filippi.  Neverthdess,  in  the  axdotl  the  latent  tendency  can 
still  be  revived,  as  we  have  seen  above  and  as  is  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Marie  von  Chauvin.  When  once  sexually  ripe 
the  axolotl  are  apparently  incapable  of  changing,  but  thdr 
ancestral  course  of  evolution  is  still  latent  in  them,  and  will,  if 
favoured  by  circumstances,  reappear  in  following  generations. 

BiBLiocRAPHV.— G.  Cuvier,  Him.  Insiit.  NeJion.  (1807).  p.  149, 


.  8M),  p.  765,  and  N.  Arch.  Mtu.  ii.  (1866).  ^ 

E.  Blanchard,  OmpUs  rendus,  Ixxxii.  (1876),  p.  716;  A.  Weismann. 
Z.  vriss.  Zoot.  XXV.  iSuppl.  1875).  £-.297;  M.  von  Chauvin,  Z.  wiss. 
Zed.  xxviL  (1876), p:  52a:  F.  de  Filippi,  Anh.  p.  la  tool.  I  (1862), 
D.  206:  G.  Hahn,  Rep.  Q$iest.  Set.  Briissels  (2),  L  (1892),  p.  178: 
H.  CAdow,  Nature,  bcvii.  (1903).  p.  330.  (G.  A.  B.) 

AZUH,  or  Axsuv,  an  andent  dty  In  the  province  of  Tigi^, 
Abyssinia  (14*  /  5*"  N.,  38*  31'  lO"  E.;  altitude,  7*26  ft.),  la  m: 
W.  by  S.  of  Adowa.  Many  European  travdiers  have  given 
descr^tions  6(  its  monuments,  though  none  of  them  has  stayed 
there  mere  than  a  few  days.  The  name,  written  Aksm  and 
Aksum  in  the  Sabacan  and  Ethiopia  inscriptions,  ii^  the  place, 


is  found  in  dassical  and  early  Christian  writers  in  the  forms  of 
Auxome,  AxumiSr  Axume,  &c.,  the  first  mention  bdng  in  the 
Periplus  Maris  Erylkraei  (c.  A.o.  67),  where  it  is  said  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  emporium  for  the  ivory  brought  from 
the  west.  For  the  history  of  this  kingdom  see  Ethiopia.  J.  T. 
Bent  conjectured  that  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Axum  from  Jeha,  which  he  identified  with  the  andent  Ava; 
and  according  to  a  document  quoted  by  Acfaille  Raffray  the  third 
Christian  monarch  transferred  it  from  Axum  to  Lalibda.  This 
sea>nd  transference  probably  took  place  very  much  later;  in 
spile  of  it,  the  custom  of  crowning  Abyssinian  kings  at  Axum 
continued,  and  King  John  was  crowned  there  as  late  as  187 1  or 
187a.  A.  B.  Wylde  conjectures  that  it  had  become  unsuitable 
for  a  rojral  seat  by  having  acquired  the  status  of  a  sacred  dty, 
and  thus  affording  sanctuary  to  criminals  and  pditittl  offenders 
within  the  chief  dhurch  and  a  considerable  area  round  it,  where 
there  are  various  houses  in  which  such  persons  can  be  lodged  and 
entertained*  This  same  sanctity  makes  it  serve  as  a  depository 
for  goods  of  all  sorts  iir  times  of  danger,  the  diief  diurch  forming 
a  sort  of  bank.  The  present  town,  containing  less  than  a  thousand 
houses,  is  supposed  to  occupy  oidy  a  small  portion  of  the  area 
covered  by.  the  andent  dty;  it  lies  in  a  kloof  or  valley,  but  the 
old  town  must  have  been  built  on  the  western  ridge  rather  than 
in  the  valley,  as  the  traces  of  well-dressed  stones  are  more 
numerous  there  than  dsewhere. 

Most  of  the  antiquities  of  A^um  still  await  excavation;  those 
that  have  been  described  consist  mainly  of  obdisks,  of  whidi 
about  fifty  are  still  standing,  while  many  more  are  fallen.  They 
form  a  consecutive  series  from  rude  imhewn  stones  to  hi^ly 
finished  obelisks,  of  which  the  tallest  still  erect  is  60  ft.  in  height, 
with  8  ft  7  in.  ektreme  front  width;  others  that  are  fallen  may 
have  been  taller.  The  highly  finished  monoliths  are  all  represenu- 
tions  of  a  many-storeyed  castle,  with  an  altar  at  the  base  of  each. 
They  appear  to  be  connected  with  Semitic  sun-worship,  and  are 
assigned  by  Bent  to  the  same  period  aa  the  temple  at  Baalbek, 
though  some  antiquarians  would  place  them  mudi  earlier;  the 
representatioi^  of  a  castle  in  a  single  stone  seems  to  bear  some 
rdation  to  the  idea  worked  out  in  the  monolith  churdies  of 
Lalibela  described  by  Raff  ray.  The  fall  of  many  of  the  monuments, 
according  to  Bent,  was  caused  by  the  washing  away  of  the 
foundaUonsby  the  stream  called  M^  Shum,  and  irideed  the  native 
tradition  states'that "  Gudert,  queen  of  the  Amhara^"  when,  she 
visited  Axum,  destroyed  the  chief  obelisk  in  this  way  by  dissing 
a  trendi  from  the  river  to  its  fbnndation.  ,  Others  attribute  it 
to  rdigious  fanaticism,  or  to  the  result  of  soine  barbaric  invasion, 
such  as  Axum  may  have  repeatedly  endured  before  it  was  sacked 
by  Mahommed  Gran,  sultan  of  Harrar,  about  1535. 

LiTBRATURB. — Classical  references  to  Axum  are  collected  by 
netschmann  in  Pauly's  Rtalencyclopddie  (anded.) ;  for  the  history 
as  derived  from  the  inscriptions  see  D.  H.JMaucr,  Appendix  to 

tT.  Bent's  Sacred  City  of  ike  Ethiopians  (London,  1893),  and 
Glaaer,  Die  Abessinter  «it  Arabien  (Munich,  1895).  For  the 
antiquities.  Bnioe's  Travels  (1790);  Salt,  in  the  Travels  ef  ViseounS 
Valentia  (London,  1809),  iii.  87-97  ^^^  178-200:  T.  T.  Bent.  Lc; 
and  A.  B.  Wylde,  Modern  Abyssinta  (London,  1901).  For  gcolocy, 
Schimper,  in  the  Zeitsckrifi  der  CeseUsdkaft  fir  Erdkunde  (Berfin, 
1869).  (D.S.K!.*) 

AT,  ATE.  The  word  **  aye,"  meaning  always  (and  pronounced 
as  in  "day";  connected  with  Gr.  id,  always,  and  Lat  aevum, 
an  age),  is  often  spdt  "  ay,"  and  the  New  English  Dictionary 
prefers  this,  "  Aye,**  meaning  Yes  (and  pronounced  almost  like 
the  word  "**  eye  "),  though  sometimes  identified  with  "  yea,"  is 
probably  the  same  word  etymologically,  though  differentiated 
by  usage;  the  ^orm  "  ay  "  for  this  is  also  Common,  but  incon- 
venient; at  one  time  it  was  spdt  simply  /  (e.g.  in  Mldiad 
Dray ton'a/(fea,  57 ;  published  in  1 593). 

ATACUCHOi.a  dty  and  department  of  central  Peru,  formerly 
known  as  Guamanga  or  Huamanga,  renamed  from  the  smaJl 
plain  of  Ayacucho  {Quichua,  **  comer  of  death  ").  This  lies 
near  the  ^lage  of  (^uinua,  in  an  devated  valley  x  1,600  ft. 
above  sea-levd,  where  a  dedsive  battle  was  fought  between 
General  Sucr6  and  the  Spanish  viceroy  La  3ema  in  i8a4,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  and  the  independence  of  Peru. 
The  dty  of  Ayacucho;  capital  of.  the  department  ot  that  ntme 
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•fid  of  the  province  of  Gnamaaga,  b  situated  on  an  elevated 

jihlean,  891  x  ft.  above  sea-level,  between  the  western  and  centnl 

Coidifleras,  and  on  the  main  road  between  Lima  and  Cusco,  394 
BL  from  the  former  by  way  of  Jauja.  Pop.  (1896)  20,00a  It 
has  an  agreeable,  temperate  climate,  is  regularly  built,  and  has 
CDoaderable  commercial  importance.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
and  of  a  superior  court  of  justice.  It  is  distinguished  for  the 
Dumber  of  its  churches  and  conventual  establishments,  although 
the  latter  have  been  closed.  The  city  was  founded  by  Pizarro 
ID  1539  and  was  known  as  Guamanga  down  to  1825.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  notable  events  in  the  history  of  Peru. 

The  department  of  Ayacvcho  extends  across  the  great  plateau 
of  central  Peru,  between  the  departments  of  Huancavelica  and 
Apttrimac,  with  Cuzco  on  the  E.  and  lea  on  the  W.  Area, 
18,185  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1896)  302,469.  It  is  divided  into  six 
provinces,  and  covers  a  broken,  mountainous  region,  partially 
barren  in  its  higher  elevations  but  traversed  by  deep,  warm, 
fertile  valleys.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  original  home  of  the  Incas 
and  once  sustained  a  large  population.  It  produces  Indian  com 
and  other  cereals  and  potatoes  in  the  colder  regions,  and  tropical 
fruits,  sweet  potatoes  and  mandioca  {JaSropka  manihotf  L.)  in 
the  bw  tropical  valleys.  It  is  also  an  important  mining  region, 
having  a  large  number  of  silver  mines  in  operation.  Its  name 
was  chained  from  Guamanga  to  Ayacucho  by  a  decree  of  1825. 

ATAH,  a  Spanish  word  (aya)  for  children's  nurse  or  maid, 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese  into  India  and  adopted  by  the 
English  to  denote  their  native  nurses. 

ATALA.  DOH  PEDRO  LOPEZ  DE  (1333-1407),  Spanish  sUtes- 
man,  historian  %nd  ^t,  was  bom  at  Vittoria  in  1332.  He  first 
came  into  prominence  at  the  court  of  Peter  the  Cracl,  whose 
cause  he  finally  deserted;  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
sabsequent  campaigns,  during  which  he  was  twice  made  prisoner, 
by  the  Bladi  I^ce  at  N&jera  (1367)  and  by  the  Portuguese 
at  Aljubanota  (1385).  A  favourite  of  Henry  II.  and  John  I. 
of  Castile,  he  was  made  grand  chancellor  of  the  realm  by  Henry 
III.  in  139ft.  A  brave  officer  and  an  able  diplomat,  Ayala  was 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  Spaniards  of  his  time,  at  once  historian, 
translator  and  poet.  Of  his  many  works  the  most  important 
are  his  chronicles  of  the  four  kings  of  Castile  during  whose 
ragns  he  lived;  they  give  a  generally  accurate  account  of  scenes 
and  events,  most  of  which  he  had  witnessed;  he  also  wrote  a 
long  satirical  and  didactic  poem,  interesting  as  a  picture  of  his 
personal  experiences  and  of  contemporary  morality.  The  first 
part  of  his  chrom'de,  covering  only  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
was  printed  at  Seville  in  1495;  the  first  complete  edition  was 
printed  in  17  79-1 780  in  the  collection  of  Crdnkas  EspaAdaSf 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History. 
Ayala  died  at  Calahorra  in  1407. 

See  Rafael  Florannu  "  Vida  literaria  de  Pedro  Lopes  de  Ayala." 
in  the  DocvmemlM  inSditos  J>ara  la  kistoria  de  EspaHa,  vols.  xix.  and 
XX. ;  F.  W.  Schtirmachcr,  Cber  die  Glaubwttrdigkeit  der  Chronilc 
Ayalas,*'  in  CesckuhU  von  Spanien  (Berlin,  1902),  vol.  v.  pp.  510- 
S32. 

AYALA  Y  HERRERA,  ADEURDO  LOPEZ  DE  (182&-1879), 
Spanish  writer  and  politician,  was  bora  at  Guadalcanal  on  the 
ist  of  May  2828,  and  at  a  very  early  age  began  writing  for  the 
theatre  of  his  native  town.  The  titles  of  these  juvenile  per- 
formances, which  were  played  by  amateurs,  were  Saiga  por 
iomde  taiUrtt  Me  voy  d  Seviila  and  La  Corona  y  d  Pufial.  As 
travelling  companies  never  visited  Guadalcanal,  and  as  ladies 
took  no  part  in  the  representations,  these  three  plays  were 
written  for  men  only.  Ayala  persuaded  his  sister  to  appear  as 
the  heroine  of  hb  comedy,  La  primera  Dama,  and  the  innovation, 
if  it  scandalized  some  of  his  townsmen,  permitted  him  to  develop 
hb  talent  more  freely.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  matriculated 
at  the  university  of  Seville,  but  his  career  as  a  student  was 
ondistinguished.  In  Seville  he  made  acquaintance  with  Garcia 
Gutierrez,  who  is  reported  to  have  encouraged  his  dramatic 
ambitions  and  to  have  given  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  experience 
as  a  playwright.  Early  in  1850  Ayala  removed  his  name  from 
the  university  books,  and  settled  in  Madrid  with  the  purpose 
<rf  becoming  a  professional  dramatist  Though  he  had  no 
faknds  and  no  influence,  he  speedily  found  an  opening.   A  four- 


act  play  in  verse,  Un  HomJbre  ie  Bslado,  was  accepted  by  tha 
managers  of  the  Teatro  Espaflol,  was  given  on  the  25th  of 
January  1851,  and  proved  a  remarkable  success.  Henceforward 
AyaU's  position  and  popuUrity  were  secure.  Within  a  twelve* 
month  he  became  more  widely  known  by  his  Casiigo  y  Perd&u, 
and  by  a  more  humorous  effort,  Los  dos  Cutmanes\  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  the  Moderado  govem- 
ment  to  a  post  in  the  home  office,  which  he  lost  in  1854  on  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  Liberal  party.  In  1854  he  produced 
Riojat  perhaps  the  most  admired  and  the  most  admirable  of  all 
his  works,  and  from  1854  to  1856  he  took  an  active  part  In  the 
political  campaign  carried  on  in  the  journal  Bl  Padre  Cobos.  A 
Monueia,  entitled  Guerta  a  muerte^  for  which  Emilio  Arrieta 
composed  the  music,  belongs  to  1855,  and  to  the  same  collabora- 
tion is  due  Ei  Agente  de  Matrimonios,  At  about  this  date  Ayala 
passed  t>ver  from  the  Moderates  to  the  Progressives,  and  this 
political  manoeuvre  had  its  effect  upon  the  fate  of  his  plays. 
The  performances  of  Los  Comuneros  were  attended  by  members 
of  the  different  parties;  the  utterances  o{  the  different  characters 
were  taken  to  represent  the  author's  personal  opinions,  and 
every  speech  which  could  be  brought  into  connexion  with 
current  politics  was  applauded  by  one  half  of  the  house  and 
derided  by  the  other  half.  A  tamula,  named  El  Conde  de 
CastraUa,  was  given  amid  much  uproar  on  the  20th  of  February 
1856,  and,  as  the  piece  seemed  likely  to  cause  serious  disorder 
in  the  theatre,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  government  after  the 
third  performance.  Ayala's  rupture  with  the  Moderates  was 
now  complete,  and  in  1857,  through  the  interest  of  O'Donnell, 
he  was  elected  as  Liberal  deputy  for  Badajoz.  His  political 
changes  are' difficult  to  follow,  or  to  explain,  sjid  they  have  been 
unsparingly  censured.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  Ayala  had  no 
strong  political  views,  and  drifted  with  the  current  of  the  moment 
He  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1868,  wrote  the  "  Manifesto 
of  Cadia,"  took  office  as  colonial  minuter,  favoured  the  candida- 
ture of  the  due  de  Montpensier,  resigned  in  1871,  returned  to  his 
cariy  Conservative  principles,  and  was  a  member  of  Alfonso 
XII.'s  first  cabinet.  Meanwhile,  however  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  his  political  conduct,  his  countrymen  were  practically  unani- 
mous in  admiring  his  dramatic  work;  and  his  reputation,  if 
it  gained  little  by  El  Nuevo  Don  Juan,  was  greatly  increased  by 
El  Tanto  por  Cienh  and  El  Tcjado  de  Vidrio.  His  last  play, 
Consuelc,  was  given  on  the  3oib  of  March  1878.  AyaU  was 
nominated  to  the  post  of  president  of  congress  Portly  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  unexpectedly  on  the  30th  of  January 
1879.  The  best  of  his  lyrical  work,  excellent  for  finish  and 
intense  sincerity,  is  his  Epistola  to  Emilio  Arrieta,  and  had  he 
chosen  to  dedicate  himself  to  lyric  poetry,  he  might  possibly 
have  ranked  with  the  best  of  Spain's  modem  singers;  as  it  is, 
he  is  a  very  considerable  poet  who  affects  the  dramatic  form. 
In  his  later  writings  he  deals  with  modem  society,  its  vices, 
ideals  and  perils;  yet  in  many  essentials  he  is  a  manifest 
disciple  of  Caldcron.  He  has  the  familiar  Calderonian  limitations; 
the  substitution  of  types  for  characters,  of  eloquence  for  vital 
dialogue.  Nor  can  he  equal  the  sublime  lyrism  of  his  model; 
but  he  is  little  inferior  in  poetic  conception,  in  dignified  idealiza- 
tion, and  in  picturesque  imagery.  And  it  may  be  fairly  claimed 
for  him  that  in  El  Tejado  de  Vidrio  and  El  Tanto  por  Ciento  he 
displays  a  very  exceptional  combination  of  satiric  intention  with 
romantic  inspiration.  By  these  plays  and  by  Rioja  and  Consudo 
he  is  entitled  to  be  judged.  They  will  at  least  ensure  for  him 
an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  the  modem  Spanish  theatre. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  dramatic  works,  edited  by  his  friend  and 
rival  Tamayo  y  Baus,  has  been  published  in  seven  volumes  (Madrid, 
1881-1885).  (J.  F.-K.) 

AYE-ATE,  a  word  of  uncertain  signification  (perhaps  only  an 
exclamation),  but  universally  accepted  as  the  designation  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  aberrant  of  all  the  Malagasy  lemurs  (see 
PxiMATEs).  The  aye-aye,  Chiromys  (or  Dauhenlonia)  madagas- 
cariensis,  is  an  animal  with  a  superficial  resemblance  to  a  long- 
haired and  dusky-coloured  cat  with  unusually  large  eyes.  It 
has  a  broad  rounded  head,  short  face,  large  naked  eyes,  large 
hands,  and  long  thin  fingers  with  pointed  cUws,  of  which  the 
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third  is  remarkable  for  Its  extreme  slendemcss.  The  foot 
resembles  that  of  the  other  lemurs  in  its  large  opposable  great 
toe  with  a  flat  nail;  but  all  the  other  toes  have  pointed  com>- 
pressed  daws.  TaU  long  and  bushy.  General  colour  dark 
brown,  the  outer  fur  being  long  and  rather  loose,  with  a  woolly 
under-coat.  Teats  two,  ingidnal  in  position.  'The  aye-aye 
was  discovered  by  Vient  Sonnerat  in  1780,  the  ^edmen 
brought  to  Paris  by  that  traveller  being  the  only  one  known 
until  i86a  Since  then  many  others  have  been  obtained,  and 
one  lived  for  several  years  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Sodety 
of  London.  Like  so  many  lemurs,  it  is  coropletdy  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  living  other  alone  or  in  pairs,  chiefly  in  the  bamboo 
forests.  Observations  upon  captive  spedmens  hav^  led  to  the 
condusion  that  it  feeds  prindpally  on  juices,  eq)ecially  of  the 
sugar-cane,  which  it  obtains  by  tearing  open  the  bard  woody 
circumference  of  the  stalk  with  its  strong  indaor  teeth;  but  it 
is  said  aUo  to  devour  certain  sptQa  of  wood-boring  catnpillars, 
whidi  it  obtains  by  first  cutting  down  with  its  teeth  upon  their 
burrows,  and  then  picking  them  out  of  their  retreat  with  the 
daw  of  its  attenuated  midcUe  finger.  It  constructs  laige  ball-like 
nests  of  dried  leaves,  lodged  in  a  fork  of  the  branches  of  a  large 
tree,  and  with  the  opening  on  one  side. 

Till  recently  the  aye-aye  was  regarded  as  representing  a 
family  by  itself— the  Cktromyidae;  but  the  discovery  that  it 
resembles  the  other  lemurs  of  Madagascar  in  the  structure  of 
the  inner  ear,  and  thus  differs  from  all  other  inembers  of  the 
group,  has  kid  to  the  condusion  that  it  is  best  classed  as  a 
subfamily  iCkkomyinae)  of  the  Lemuridae.  (R.  L.*) 

ATLESBURT,  a  market-town  in  the  Aylesbury  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  38  m.  N.  W.  by 
W.  of  London;  served  by  the  Great  Central,  Metropolitan 
and  Great  Western  railways  (which  use  a  common  station) 
and  by  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North- Western  railway.  Pop. 
(tf  urban  district  (1901)  9343.  It  has  connesdon  by  a  branch 
with  the  Grand  Junction  canaL  It  lies  on  a  slight  eminence  in 
a  fertile  tract  called  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  which  extends  north- 
ward from  the  foot  of  the  Chiltcm  Hills.  Its  streets  arie  mostly 
harrow  and  irregular,  but  jncturesque.  The  church  of  St  Maty, 
a  large  cruciform  building,  is  primarily  Early  English,  but  has 
numerous  additions  of  later  dates.  The  font  is  tran«tional 
Norman,  a  good  example;  and  a  small  pre-Norman  crypt  remains 
beneath  part  of  the  churdL  There  are  some  Decorated  canopied 
tombs,  and  the  chancd  stalls  are  of  the  xsth  century.  The 
central  tower  is  surmounted  by  an  ornate  clock-turret  dating 
from  the  second  half  of  the  X7th  century.  The  county-hall  and 
town-hail,  overlooking  a  broad  mariiet-place,  are  the  prindpal 
public  buildings.  The  grammar  school  was  founded  in  x6ii. 
Aylesbury  is  the  assize  town  for  the  county,  though  Buckingham 
is  the  county  town.  There  is  a  large  agricultural  trade,  the 
locality  bdng  especially  noted  for  the  rearing  of  ducks;  straw- 
plaiting  and  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  are  carried  on, 
and  there  are  printing  works.  The  Jacobean  mansion  of  Hart- 
well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury  was  the  residence  of  the 
French  king  Louis  XVIII.  during  his  exile  (1810-18x4). 

Aylesbury  (iEylesburse,  Eilesberia,  Aillcsbtr)  was  famous  in  Saxon 
times  as  the  supposed  burial-place  oif  St  Osttn.  In  a.d.  <|7I  it  was 
one  of  the  towns  captured  by  Cuthwulf ,  brother  of  Ceawlin,  king  of 
the  Saxons.  At  the  time  01  the  Domesday  survey  the  king  owned 
Che  manor.  In  1554,  by  a  charter  from  Queen  Mary,  bestowed  as  a 
reward  Tor  fidelity  during  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Aylesbury  was  constituted  a  free  borough  corporate,  with 
a  common  council  consisting  of  a  bailiff,  ro  aldermen  and  12 
chief  burgesses.  The  boroush  returned  two  members  to  pariiament 
from  this  date  until  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885,  but  the  other 

ErivilegM  appear  to  have  lapsed  in  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth.   Ayles- 
ury  evidently  had  a  considerable  niarket  from  very  eariy  times, 


the  feast  of  St  Osith  (June  Ard),  which  wau»  confirmed  by  Henry  VI. 
in  1440.  Queen  Mary's  charter  instituted  a  Wednesday  market 
and  fairs  at  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  In  1579  John  Pakington  obtained  a  grant  of  two 
annual  fairs  to  be  hdg  on  the  day  before  Palm  Sunday  and  on  the 
feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  a  Monday  market  for 
the  sale  of  horses  and  other  animals,  grain  and  merchandise. 


ATLBSFORD,  HENBAGB  FINCH,  xst  Barl  or  {e,  x649-t7X9); 
and  son  of  Heneage  Finch,  xst  eari  of  Nottingham,  was  (Educated 
at  Westminster  sdiool  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
matriculated  on  the  x8th  of  November  X664.  In  X673  ^^  became 
a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple;  king's  counsd  and  bender 
in  X677;  and  in  1679,  during  the  chancellorship  of  his  father, 
was  appointed  solidtor-general,  bdng  returned  to  parliament 
for  Oxford  University,  and  in  x68s  for  Guildford.  In  1662  he 
represented  the  crown  in  the  attack  upon  the  corporation  of 
London,  and  next  year  in  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Russdl,  when, 
accordix^  to  Burnet, "  and  in  several  other  trials  afterwaids,  he 
showed  more  of  a  vidous  doquence  in  turning  matters  with 
some  subtlety  against  the  prisoners  than  of  strict  w  sincere 
reasoning."  ^  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  exceeded 
the  duties  of  prosecutor  for  the  aown  as  they  were  then  under- 
stood. In  X684,  in  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  he  argued  that 
the  unpublished  treatise  (^  the  accused  was  an  overt  act,  and 
supported  the  opinion  of  Jeffreys  that  tcribere  tst  agert.*  The 
same  year  he  was  counsel  for  James  in  his  successful  action  against 
Titus  Gates  for  libel,  and  in  X685  prosecuted  Gates  for  th^  crowil 
for  perjury.  Finch,  however,  though  a  Tory  and  a  crown  lawyer* 
was  a  staunch  churchman,  and  on  his  refusal  in  x686  to  defend 
the  royal  dispensing  power  he  was  summarily  dismissed  by  James. 
He  was  the  leading  counsd  in  June  x688  for  the  seven  bishops, 
when  he  "  strangdy  exposed  and  very  boldly  ran  down  ***  £he 
dispensing  power,  but  his  mistaken  tactics  were  nearly  the  cause  of 
his  clients  losing  thdr  case.*  He  sat  again  for  Oxford  Univetaty 
in  the  convention  parliament,  which  ;constituency  he  represented 
in  all  the  following  assemblies  except  that.of  x6^,  till  his  deva- 
tion  to  the  peerage.  He  was,  however,  no  suj^wrter  of  the  House 
of  Orange,  advocated  a  regency  in  James's  name,  knd  was  one  of 
the  few  who  in  the  House  of  Cominons  opposed  the  famous  vote 
that  James  had  broken  the  contract  between  king  and  people 
and  Idt  the  throne  vacant.  He  hdd  iu>  office  during  WiUiam's 
reign,  and  is  described  by  Macky  as  "  always  a  great  opposer  '* 
of  the  administration.  In  .1689  he  Jdned  in  voting  for  the 
reversal  of  Lord  Russdl's  attainder,  and  endeavoured  to  defend 
his  conduct  in  the  trial,  but  was  refused  a  hearing  by  the  House. 
He  opposed  the  Triennial  Bill  of  1693,  but  in  X696  spoke  against 
the  bill  of  association  and  test,  which  was  voted  for  the  king's 
protection^  on  the  ground  that  though  William  was  to  be  obeyed 
as  sovereign  he  could  not  be  acknowledged  "  rightful  and  lawful 
king.'*  In  X694  he  argued  against  the  crown  in  the  bankers' 
case.  In  X703  he  was  created  baron  of  Guernsey  and  a  privy 
councillor,  and  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  on  the  X9th  of 
October  X7X4,  earl  of  Aylesford,  bdng  reappointed  a  privy  coun- 
cillor and  made  chancdlor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  office 
he  retained  till  February  X7x6.  He  died  on  the  asnd  of  July 
1719.  According  to  John  Macky  (iiemoirs,  p,  7  x ;  published  by 
Roxburghe  Club,  1895)  he  was  accounted  "  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  in  £ngland  and  a  good  common  lawyer;  a  firm  asserter 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church; 
a  tall,  thin,  black  man,  splenatick."  He  married  Eliabeth, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Banks  of  Aylesford,  by  whom, 
besides  dx  daughters,  he  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  ddest, 
Heneage,  succeeded  him  as  and  earl  of  Aylesford.  The  and 
earl  died  in  X757,  and  since  this  date  the  earldom  has  been  held 
by  his  direct  descendants,  six  of  whom  in  succession  have  borne 
the  Christian  name  of  Heneage. 

Many  of  his  legal  arguments  are  printed  in  ^aU  Trials  (see  tap. 
viii.  694.  XO87,  ix.  6a5, 880. 996,  x.  126, 319.  405.  i»99.  xii.  183,  353, 


365).  Wood  attributes  to  him  on  the  faith  of  common  rumour  the 
autltorship  tA  An  Antidote  against  Poison  .  .  .Remarks  upon  a  Paper 
printed  by  Lady  (Racket)  Russet  (1683),  ascribed  in  StaU  Trials  {ix. 
7ro)  to  Sr  Bartholomew  Slower;  but  see  the  iatter's  allusion  to  it 
pn  p.  753. 

s  BisL  0/  His  Own  Times,  L  556.  Swift  has  appended  a  note,>**  an 
arrant  rascal,"  but  Finch's  great  offence  with  tte  dean  was  probably 
his  advancement  by  George  I.  rather  than  his  conduct  of  state  trials 
af  here  described. 

*  Ibid.  57a,  and  Speaker  Onslow*8  note. 

'  N.  Luttreirs  Relation,  1 447. 

«  SlaU  Trials,  xiL  353. 
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ATUCTORD,  a  town  in  the  Medway  pariiamentary  division 
of  Kent,  England,  3}  m  N  W.  of  Maidstone  on  the  South 
Eistcrn  ft  Chatham  lailway  Pop.  (1901)  3678  It  stands  at 
the  hasc  of  a  hill  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  Medway  The 
andent  cfacirch  of  St  Peter  (restored  in  1878)  is  pcindpally 
Perpendicular,  but  contains  some  Norman  and  Decorated 
portion  It  has  mteiesting  brasses  of  the  isth  and  i6th  cen- 
turies and  an  early  embattled  tower.  At  a  short  distance 
west,  a  residence  occupying  part  of  the  site,  are  renuuns  of  a 
Carmelite  friary,  founded  here  in  n^o.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
foundation  (but  not  with  certainty)  that  it  was  the  first  house 
of  Carmelites  establisbed  in  England,  and  the  first  general 
chapter  of  the  order  was  hdd  here  in  1245.  Several  remains  of 
antiquity  eadst  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  them  a  cromlech 
called  Kit's  Coty  House,  about  a  mile  north-east  from  Che  village. 
(See  Stonx  MoNxnuuns,  Hate,  fig.  s.)  In  accordance  with 
tradition  this  has  been  thought  to  mark  the  burial-place  of 
Catigem,  who  was  slain  here  in  a  battle  between  the  Britons  and 
Saaoos  in  aj>.  455;  the  name  has  also  been  derived  from  Celtic 
Kel<9U,  that  is,  the  tomb  in  the  wood.  The  name  of  the  larger 
group  of  monuments  dose  by,  called  the  Countless  Stones,  is  due 
to  the  papular  bdief,  which  oocun  elsewhere,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  counted.  Large  numbers  of  British  coins  have  been  found 
in  the  nei^bourhood.  The  supposed  tomb  of  Horsa,  who  fell 
in  the  same  battle,  is  situated  at  Horsted,  about  a  m.  to  the 


ATIIAII.  LU€AI  VASQUEZ  DB  (c.  1475-1526),  Spanish 
adventurer  and  coloniser  in  America,  was  bom  probaUy  in 
Toledo,  Spahif  about  1475.  He  accompanied  Nicolas  Ovando 
to  Hi^aniola  (Santo  Domingo)  in  1502,  and  there  became  a 
luagisUate  of  La  Conoepdon  and  other  towns,  and  a  member 
ol  the  superior  court  of  Hispanida.  He  engaged  with  great 
profit  in  various  commercial  enterprises,  became  interested  in  a 
pfan  for  the  extension  of  the  Spanish  settlements  to  the  North 
American  mainland,  and  in  isai  sent  Francisco  Gordillo  00  an 
exploring  expedition  which  touched  on  the  coast  of  the  Florida 
P*«;ii«iiia  and  coasted  for  some  distance  northward.  Gordillo's 
report  of  the  i^on  was  so  favourable  that  Ayllon  in  1523 
obtained  £rom  Charles  V.  a  rather  indefinite  charter  giving 
him  the  right  to  plant  colonies.  He  sent  another  teoonnoitring 
expedition  in  1525,  and  early  in  1526  he  himself  set  out  with  500 
colonists  and  about  100  African  daves.  He  touched  at  several 
places  along  the  coast,  at  one  time  stopping  long  enough  to 
icplaoe  a  wrecked  ship  with  a  new  one,  this  being  considered 
the  first  instance  <rf  shipbuilding  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent.  Sailing  northward  to  about  latitude  33*  46^,  be  began 
the  construction  of  a  town  which  he  called  San  MigueL  The 
exact  location  of  this  town  is  in  dispute,  some  writers  hdding 
that  it  was  on  the  exact  spot  upon  which  Jamestown,  Va., 
was  later  built;  more  probably,  however,  as  Lowery  contends, 
it  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pedee  river.  The  employment  of 
n^ro  sbkvcs  here  was  undoubtedly  the  first  instance  of  the  sort 
in  what  later  became  the  United  Sutes.  The  spot  was  unhealthy 
and  fever  carried  off  many  of  the  colonists,  induding  Ayllon 
himself,  who  died  on  the  18th  of  October  1526.  After  the  death 
of  their  leader  dissensions  broke  out  arnoi^^  the  colonists,  some 
of  the  slaves  rebdled  and  escaped  into  the  forest,  and  in  December 
the  town  was  abandoned  and  the  remnant  of  the  colonists 
fmbarfc***  for  Hispaniola,  leas  than  150  arriving  in  safety. 
'  See  Woodbury  Lowery.  Spanish  SetOemenU  vrilkin  ike  Present 
UmiU  ajf  the  Untied  States  (a  vols..  New  York,  1903-1905). 

ATUIBR*  JOHN  (1521-1594),  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
the  year  2521  at  Aylmer  Hall,  TtveUhall  St  Mary,  Norfolk. 
While  still  a  boy,  Us  precodty  was  noticed  by  Henry  Grey, 
marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  sent  him  to 
Camt»idge,  where  he  seems  to  have  become  a  fellow  of  (Queens' 
CoUcge.  Abdut  1541  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  duke,  and 
tutor  to  Ids  daughter.  Lady  Jane  Grey  His  first  preferment 
was  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  but 
Us  opposition  in  convocation  to  the  doctrine  of  tnnsubstantia- 
tion  M  to  his  deprivation  and  to  his  flight  into  Switzerland. 
While  there  be  wrote  a  reply  to  John  Knox's  famous  Blast 


against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Wonun^  under  the  title  of 
An  Harkorome  Jor  PaitkfuU  and  Trewe  SubjeOs^ffc ,  and  assisted 
John  Foxe  in  translating  the  Ads  of  the  Martyrs  into  Latin. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England.  In  1559 
he  resumed  the  Stow  archdeaconry,  and  in  1562  he  obtained 
that  of  Uncoln.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  convocation 
of  1562,  wUch  reformed  and  settled  the  doctrine  and  disdpline 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  157,6  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  London,  and  while  in  that  position  made  himself  notorious 
by  his  harsh  treatment  of  all  who  differed  from  Urn  on  ecdesi- 
astical  questions,  whether  Puritan  or  Papist  Various  efforts 
were  made  to  remove  him  to  another  see.  He  is  frequently 
assailed  in  the  famous  Marprdate  Tracts^  and  is  characterized  as 
"  Morrell,"  the  bad  shepherd,  in  Spenser's  Shepheard's  Calendar 
(July).  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  hardly  balances  his  inade- 
quacy as  a  bishop  in  the  transition  time  in  wUch  he  lived.  He 
died  in  June  1594-  His  Life  was  written  by  John  Strype 
(1701). 

ATMABA  (an&  CoUa),  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  country  around  Lake  Tlticaca  and  the 
neighbouring  valleys  of  Ihe  Andes.  They  form  now  the  cUef 
ethnical  dement  in  Bolivia,  but  are  of  very  mixed  bkxxL  In 
early  days  the  home  of  the  Aymaras  by  Lake  Titicaca  was  a 
"  holy  land  "  for  the  locas  themsdves,  whose  national  legends 
attributed  the  origin  of  all  Quichua  (Inca)  dvilization  to  that 
region.  The  Aymaras,  indeed,  seem  to  have  possessed  a  very 
considerable  culture  before  their  conquest  by  the  Incas  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  evidence  of  wUch  remains  in  the 
megalitUc  ruins  of  Tiahuanaro.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived 
the  Asrmaras  had  been  long  under  the  Inca  domination,  and 
were  in  a  decadent  state.  They,  however,  retained  certain 
privileges,  such  as  the  use  of  tlMJr  own  Unguage;  and  their 
treatment  by  their  conquen»s  graerally  suggested  that  the  latter 
believed  themsdves  of  Ayman  blood.  Physically,  the  pure 
Ayman  Is  short  and  tUck-set,  with  a  great  chest  development, 
and  with  the  same  reddish  complexion,  broad  face,  black  eyes 
and  rounded  forehead  wUch  distinguish  the  Quichuas.  like 
the  latter,  too,  the  Aymaras  are  sullen  and  apathetic  in  disposi- 
tion. They  number  now,  induding  half-breeds,  about  half  a 
million  in  Bolivia.    Some  few  are  also  found  in  southern  Pern. 

See  Jonmal  Etknol.  Society  (1870),  "The  Aymara  Indians  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru." 

ATMER,  or  iETHEUiAK,  OP  VALBNCB  (d.  1260),  bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  a  half-brother  of  Henry  III.  His  mother  was 
Isabdle  of  AngouI£me,  the  second  wife  of  King  John,  his  father 
was  Hugo  of  Lusignan,  the  count  of  La  Marche,  whom  Isabdle 
married  ini  2  2a  The  children  of  this  marriage  came  to  England 
in  X247  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  court  preferment  In  1250 
the  king,  by  putting  strong  pressure  upon  the  electors,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  see  of  Winchester  for  Aymer.  The  appointment 
was  in  every  way  unsuitable.  Ajrmer  was  illiterate,  ignorant  of 
the  English  language,  and  wholly  secular  in  his  mode  of  life. 
Upon  Us  head  was  concentrated  the  whole  of  the  popular 
indignation  against  the.foreign  favourites;  and  he  seems  to  have 
deserved  this  unenviable  distinction.  At  the  parliament  of 
Oxford  (1258)  he  and  Us  brothers  repudiated  the  new  constitu- 
tion prepared  by  the  barons.  He  was  pursued  to  Winchester, 
besieged  in  Wolvesey  castle,  and  finally  compelled  to  surrender 
and  leave  the  kingdom.  He  had  never  been  consecrated; 
accordingly  in  1259  the  chapter  of  Winchester  proceeded  to 
a  new  election.  Aymer,  however,  gained  the  support  of  the 
pope;  he  was  on  Us  way  back  to  England  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  fatal  illness  at  Paris. 

See  W.  Stubbe'  Constitutional  History,  vol.  u.  (1896);  G.  W. 
Prothero's  Simon  de  Montforl  (1877);  W  H  Blaauw^t  Barons'  War 
(1871). 

ATMESTRT  UHBSTOIfB,  An  inconstant  Umcstone  wUch 
occurs  locally  in  the  Ludlow  series  of  Silurian  rocks,  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Ludlow  shales.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Aymestry  in  HerefordsUre,  where  it  may  be  seen  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Lugg.  It  is  well  devdoped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ludlow  (it  is  sometimes  called  the  Ludlow  limestone)  and 
occupies  a  similar  position  in  the  Ludlow  shales  at  Woolhope, 
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the  Abberiey  Hills,  May  HOI  and  the  Malvern  Hilla.  In  litho- 
logical  character  it  varies  greatly,  in  one  place  it  is  a  dark  grey, 
somewhat  crystalline  limestone,  elsewhere  it  passes  into  a  6aggy, 
earthy  or  shaly  condition,  or  even  into  a  mere  layer  of  nodules. 
When  well  developed  it  may  reach  so  ft.  in  thicknfsi  in  beds 
of  from  I  to  5  ft;  in  this  condition  it  naturally  forms  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  landscape  because  it  stands  out  by  its 
superior  hardness  from  the  soft  shales  above  and  below. 

The  most  common  fossil  is  Ptnlamenu  Knigktii^  which  is 
extremely  abiudant  in  phures.  Other  brachiopods,  corals  and 
trilobites  are  present,  and  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
Wcnlock  limestone.    (See  Silurun.) 

AYR,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh  and  seaport,  and 
county  town  of  Aynhire,  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ayr,  4iim.  S.S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western railway.  Pop.  (1891)  34,944;  (1901)  29,101.  It  is 
situated  on  a  fine  bay  and  its  beautiful  sands  attract  thousands 
of  summer  visitors.  Ayr  proper  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  three  bridges,  besides  the  railway 
viaduct — the  Victoria  Bridge  (erected  in  1898)  and  the  famous 
'*  Twa  Brigs  "  of  Bums.  The  Auld  Brig  is  said  to  dat«  from 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (d.  1286).  The  New  Brig  was  built 
in  1788,  mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Provost  Ballantyne. 
The  prophecy  which  Bums  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  venerable 
structure  came  true  in  1877,  when  the  newer  bridge  yielded 
to  floods  and  had  to  be  rcbuUt  (1879);  and  the  older  structure 
itself  was  closed  for  public  safety  in  1904.  The  town  has  extended 
greatly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  stream,  where,  in  the  direction 
of  the  racecourse,  there  are  now  numerous  fine  villas.  The 
county  buildings,  designed  after  the  temple  of  Isis  in  Rome, 
accommodate  the  circuit  and  provincial  courts  and  various  local 
authorities.  The*  handMme  town  buildings,  surmounted  by 
a  fine  spire  226  ft  high,  contain  assembly  and  reading  rooms. 
Of  the  schools  the  most  notable  u  the  Academy  (rebuilt  in  1880), 
which  in  1764  superseded  the  grammar  school  of  the  burgh, 
which  existed  in  the  13th  century.  The  (Sothic  Wallace  Tower 
in  High  Street  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  building  of  the 
same  name  taken  down  in  1835,  from  which  were  transferred 
the  clock  and  bells  of  the  Dungeon  steeple.  A  niche  in  front 
is  filled  by  a  statue  of  the  Scottish  hero  by  James  Thorn  (1802- 
1850),  a  self-taught  sculptor.  There  arc  statues  of  Bums,  the 
13th  earl  of  Eglinton,  General  Smith  Neill  and  Sir  William 
Wallace.  The  Carnegie  free  library  was  established  in  1893. 
The  charitable  institutions  include  the  county  hospital,  district 
asylum,  a  deaf  and  dumb  home,  the  Kyle  combination  poor- 
house,  St  J6hn*s  refuge  and  industrial  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  Ayr  Advertiser  first  appeared  on  5th  of  August  1803, 
and  was  the  earliest  newspaper  published  in  Ayrshire.  In  the 
suburbs  is  a  racecourse  where  the  Western  Meeting  is  held  in 
September  of  every  year.  The  principal  manufactures  include 
leather,  carpets,  woollen  goods,  flannels,  blankets,  lace,  boots  and 
shoes;  and  fisheries  and  shipbuilding  are  also  carried  on.  There 
are  several  foundries,  engineering  establishments  and  saw  mills. 
Large  quantities  of  timber  arc  imported  from  Canada  and 
Norway;  coal,  iron,  manufactured  goods  and  agricidiural 
produce  are  the  chief  exports.  The  harbour,  with  wet  and  slip 
dock,  occupies  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the  New  Bridge  to 
the  sea,  and  is  protected  on  the  south  by  a  pier  projecting  some 
distance  into  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  by  a  breakwater  with 
a  commodious  dry  dock.  There  are  esplanades  to  the  south  and 
north  of  the  harbour.  The  town  u  governed  by  a  provost  and 
council,  and  unites  with  Irvine,  Inveraray,  Campbeltown  and 
Oban  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament. 

In  1873  the  municipal  boundary  was  extended  northwards 
beyond  the  river  so  as  to  include  Newton-upon- Ayr  and  Wallace 
Town,  formerly  separate.  Newton  is  a  burgh  or  barony  of  very 
ancient  creation,  the  charter  of  which  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  granted  by  Robert  Bruce  in  favour  of  forty -eight 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Bannock- 
burn.  The  suburb  is  now  almost  wholly  occupied  with  manu- 
factures, the  chief  of  which  are  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes, 
carpets  and  lace.    It  is  on  the  Glasgow  &  South-Western 


raflway,  and  has  a  harbour  and  dock  from  which  coal  and  goods 
are  the  main  exports.  About  3  m  north  of  Ayr  is  Prestwick, 
a  popular  watering-place  and  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  golf  dubs  in  Scotland.  The  outstanding 
attraction  of  Ayr,  however,  is  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Alloway, 
2^  m.  to  the  south,  with  which  there  is  frequent  communication 
by  dectric  cars.  The  "auld  day  biggin"  in  which  Robert 
Bums  was  bora  on  the  25th  of  January  1759,  has  been  com- 
pletely  repaired  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Ayr  Bums*s 
Monument  trustees.  In  the  kitchen  is  the  box  bed  in  which 
the  poet  was  bom,  and  many  of  the  articles  of  furm'ture  belonged 
to  his  family  Adjoining  the  cottage  is  a  museum  of  Bumsiana. 
The  ''auld  haunted  kirk,"  though  roofless,  is  otherwise  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation,  despite  relic-hunters  who  have  removed 
all  the  woodwork.  In  the  diurchyard  is  the  grave  of  William 
Buraess,  the  poet's  father.  Not  far  distant,  on  a  conspicuous 
position  dose  by  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  stands  the  Grecian 
monument  to  Bums,  in  the  grounds  of  which  is  the  grotto  con- 
taining Thom's  figures  of  Tam  o'  Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Ayr  till  the  dose  of  the  1 2th 
century,  when  it  was  made  a  royal  residence,  and  soon  afterwards 
a  royal  burgh,  by  ^K^lliam  the  Uon.  During  the  wars  of  Scottish 
independence  the  possession  of  Ayr  and  its  castle  was  an  object 
of  importance  to  both  the  contending  parties,  and  the  town  was 
the  scene  of  many  of  Wallace's  exploits.  In  13 15  the  Scottish 
parliament  met  in  the  church  of  St  John  to  confirm  the  succession 
of  Edward  Brace  to  the  throne.  Early  in  the  i6th  century  it  was 
a  place  of  considerable  influence  and  trade.  The  liberality  of 
William  the  Lion  had  bestowed  upon  the  corporation  an  extensive 
grant  of  lands;  while  in  addition  to  the  well-endowed  church  of 
St  John,  it  had  two  monasteries,  each  possessed  of  a  fair  revenue. 
When  Scotland  was  overran  by  Cromwell,  Ayr  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  one  of  the  forts  which  he  built  to  command  the  country. 
This  fortification,  termed  the  citadel,  enclosed  an  area  of  tea 
or  twelve  acres,  and  included  within  its  limits  the  church  of  St 
John,  which  was  converted  into  a  storehouse,  the  Protector  partly 
indemnifying  the  inhabitants  by  contributing  £150  towards  the 
erection  of  a  new  place  of  worship,  now  known  as  the  Old  Church. 
A  portion  of  the  tower  of  St  John's  church  remains,  but  has 
been  completdy  modernized.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  now  nearly 
covered  with  houses,  the  barracks  being  in  Fort  Green. 

AYRBR,  JAKOB  (?-i6o5),  German  dramatist,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known.  He  seems  to  have  come  to  Nuremberg  as  a  boy 
and  worked  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  imperial  notary.  He 
died  at  Nuremberg  on  the  a6th  of  March  1605.  Besides  a 
rhymed  Ckronik  der  Stadi  Bamberg  (edited  by  J.  Heller,  Bamberg, 
1838),  and  an  unpublished  translation  of  the  Psalms,  Ayrer  has 
left  a  large  number  of  dramas  which  were  printed  at  Nuremberg 
under  the  title  Opus  Tkeatricum  in  1618.  This  cdlection  contains 
thirty  tragedies  and  comedies  and  thirty-six  Fastnachtsspide 
(Shrovetide  plays)  and  Singspiele.  As  a  dramatist,  Ayrer  is 
virtually  the  successor  of  Hans  Sachs  (q.v.),  but  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  Englische  KomddianteHt  that  is, 
troupes  of  English  actors,  who,  at  the  dose  of  the  t6th  century 
and  during  the  17th,  repeatedly  visited  the  continent,  bringing 
with  them  the  repertory  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre.  From  those 
actors  Ayrer  learned  how  to  enliven  his  dramas  with  sensational 
incidents  and  spectacular  effects,  and  from  them  he  borrowed 
the  character  of  the  clown.  His  plays,  however,  are  in  spite  of 
his  foreign  models,  hardly  more  dramatic,  in  the  trae  sense  of  the 
word,  than  those  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  they  are  inferior  to  the  latter 
in  poetic  qualities.  The  plots  of  two  of  his  comedies.  Von 
der  sckdnen  Phoenicia  and  Von  der  sckHnen  Sidea^  were  evidently 
drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  those  of  Shakespeare's  Miuck 
Ado  about  Nothing  and  Tempest 

Ayrers  Dramen.  edited  by  A.  von  Keller,  have  been  published  by 
the  ^tuttsan  Lit  Verein  (1864-1865).  See  also  L.  Tieck.  Deutuhes 
Theater  (1817):  A.  Cohn.  Shahespeare  m  Germany  (1885).  which 
contains  a  translation  of  the  two  plays  mentioned  above;  J  Tltt- 
mann,  SchauspieU  des  secktehnUn  Jahrhunderts  (1888). 

AYRSHIRB,  a  south-western  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N. 
by  Renfrewshire,  E.  by  Lanarkshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  S.E.  by 
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Kirfccadbilshuhifc,  S.  by  Wigtownshire  ud  W.  by  the  Firth  of 
G>-de.    It  indodet  off  its  coast  the  conspicuous  rock  of  AiJss 
Caig,  to  m.  W.  of  Girvan,  Lady  Island,  3  m  S.W.  of  Troon, 
aiKi  Hone  Uand,  off  Ardrossan.    Its  area  is  734,523  acres  or 
1141  sq.  m.,  its  const-line  being  70  m.  long.    In  former  times  the 
shire  was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Cunninghame  (N  of  the 
Irvine),  Kyie  (between  the  Irvine  and  the  D«>n),  and  Carrick 
(S  of  the  Doon),  and  these  terms  are  still  occasionally  used. 
Kyle  was  further  divided  by  the  Ayr  into  Ring's  Kyle  on  the 
B<mh  and  Kyle  Stewart    Robert  Bruce  was  earl  of  Carrick, 
a  title  now  borne  by  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  county  is  politic- 
ally divided  into  North  and  South  Ayndbire,  the  foi^er  compris- 
ing Cunninghame  and  the  latter  Kyle  and  Carrick.    The  surface 
is  generally  undulating  with  a  small  mountainous  tract  in  the 
north  and  a  larger  one  in  the  south  and  south-east.  The  principal 
hilbare  Black  Craig  (2298  ft.),  S  m.  south-east  of  New  Cumnock; 
Enoch  (1865  ft.),  s  m.  east  of  Dalmellington,  Polmaddie  (1750 
fL)  2  m.  south-east  of  Barrj  Suke  on  the  confines  of  Aynhire 
and  Renfrewshire,  and  Corsancone  (1547  ft.),  3  m.  noith-east 
of  New  Cumnock.    None  of  the  rivers  is  navigable,  but  their 
varied  and  tranquil  beauty  has  made  them  better  known  than 
many  more  imporUnt  streams.    The  six  most  noted  are  the 
Stinchar  (e  soft),  Girvan,  Doon,  Ayr,  Irvine  and  Gamock 
Of  these  the  Ayr  is  the  fengest     It  rises  at  Glenbuck,  on  the 
border  of  Lnnarkshire,  and  after  a  course  of  some  38  m.  falls  into 
the  Firth  of  Qyde  at  the  county  town  which,  wiUi  the  county,  is 
named  from  it.    The  scenery  along  its  banks  from  Som  down- 
wards—passing  Catrine,  Ballochmyle,  Barskimming,  Sundrum, 
Auchencmive  and  Cimigie— is  remarkably  picturesque    The 
ksser  streams  are  numerous,  but  Bums's  verse  has  given  pre- 
fminence  to  the  Afton,  the  Cessnock  and  the  Lugar     There  are 
many  lochs,  the  largest  of  which  is  Loch  Doon,  5)  oil  long,  the 
source  of  thie  river  of  the  same  name.    From  Loch  Finlas,  about 
30  m.  south-east  of  Ayr,  the  town  derives  its  water-supply 
The  Nith  rises  in  Ayrshire  and  a  few  miles  of  its  early  course 
bek>og  to  the  county. 

Ceohfy. — ^Tbe  greater  portion  of  the  hilly  region  in  the  aouth  of 
the  county  forms  part  of  the  Silurian  taSleland  of  the  south  of 
Sootlaod.  Along  its  north  marain  there  is  a  belt  of  elevated  ground 
coumting  mainly  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  strata,  while  the  tract  of 
fenile  few  ground  is  chiefly  occupied  by  younger  Pklaeoioic  rocks. 
The  Silurian  belt  stretching  eastwards  from  the  mouth  of  Loch  Ryan 
ID  the  Merrick  range  b  composed  of  grits,  greywackes  and  shales  with 
this  leaves  of  black  shales,  containing  napiolites  of  Upper  Llandcilo 
tte  which  are  repeated  Iw  folding  and  cover  a  broad  area.  Near 
tneir  aortbem  limit  Radliolarian  cherts,  mudstones  and  tevas  of 
Artnig  age  rise  from  underneath  the  former  along  anticlines  striking 
aoftb-east  and  south-west.  In  the  Ballantrae  region  there  is  a 
icmarfcable  development  of  volcantc  rocks — bvas,  tuffs  and  agglo- 
merates—of  Arenig  age,  their  horixon  being  defimd  by  graptolitcs 
occurriiw  in  cherty  mudstones  and  black  shales  interlcavra  in  lavas 
and  aggmmerates.  These  volcanic  materials  are  pierced  by  ser- 
pentine, gabbroand  granite.  The  serpentine  forms  two  belts  running 
inland  frooD  near  Bennane  Head  and  from  Bumfoot,  being  typically 
developed  on  Balhamie  Hill  near  Colmonell.  Gabbro  appears  on 
the  shore  north  of  Lendalfoot,  while  on  the  Byne  and  Grey  Hills  south 
of  Girvan  there  are  patches  of  granite  and  quartz-diorite  which  seem 
to  pass  into  more  basic  varieties.  These  volcanic  and  plutonic 
forks  and  Radiolarian  cherts  are  covered  unconformably  by  con- 
gkrfnerates  (Bennan  Hill  near  Straiton  and  Kennedy's  Pass)  which 
are  associated  with  limestones  of  Upper  Llandeilo  age  that  have 
been  wrought  in  the  Stinchar  valley  and  at  Craighead.  South  of  the 
river  Girvan  there  is  a  sequence  from  Llandeilo— Caradoc  to  Llan- 
dovery— ^Tarannon  strata,  excellent  sections  oS  which  are  seen  on 
the  shore  north  of  Kennedy's  Pass  and  in  Penwhapple  Glen  near 
Girvan.  Llandovery  strata  again  appear  north  of  the  Girvan  at 
Oailly,  where  they  form  an  inlier  surrounded  by  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone and  Carboniferous  formations.  Representatives  of  Wenlpck 
rocks  form  a  narrow  belt  near  the  village  of  Straiton.  Some  of  the 
Silurian  sediments  of  the  Girvan  province  are  highly  fossiliferous,  but 
the  order  of  succession  is  determined  by  the  graptolites.  Near  M  uir- 
kirk  and  in  the  Douglas  Water  there  are  inucrs  of  Wenlock.  Ludlow 
and  Downtontan  rocks,  coming  to  the  surface  along  anticlines  trun- 
cated by  faults  and  surrounded  by  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboni- 
fenms  strata.  In  the  south-east  of  the  county  there  is  a  part  of  the 
large  granite  mass  that  stretches  from  Loch  Doon  soutn  to  Loch 
Dee.  giving  rise  to  wild  scenery  and  bounded  by  the  high  ground  near 
the  bod  of  the  Girvan  Water,  boulden  of  which  iiave  been  dis- 
tributed over  a  wide  area  during  the  glacial  period.  Along  the 
aortlwro  margin  of  the  uplands  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  is 


I  usually  faulted  against  the  Silurian  strata,  but  on  Hadyard  Hill 
south  of  the  Girvan  valley  they  rest  on  the  folded  and  denuded 
members  of  the  latter  system.  The  three  divisions  of  this  formatbn 
are  well  represented.  The  k>wer  group  of  conglomerates  and  sand* 
stones  are  well  displayed  on  Hadyard  Hill  and  on  the  tract  near  May- 
bole;  the  middle  volcanic  series  on  the  shore  south  of  the  Heads  of 
Ayr  and  from  the  Stinchar  valley  along  the  Old  Red  belt  towards 
Dalmellington  and  New  Cumnock;  #nile  the  upper  group,  com- 
prising conglomerates  and  sandstonesL  form  a  well-marked  syn- 
clinal lord  at  Cormncone  north<east  of  New  Cumnock.    The  Upper 


Old  Red  Sandstone  appeara  as  a  fringe  round  the  south-west  nuugin 
of  the  Cartioniferous  rocks  of  the  county,  and  it  rises  from  beneath 
them  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  aouth  oi  Wemyss  Bay. 
The  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  central  low  ground  form  a  great 
basin  traversed  by  faults,  all  the  subdiviskms  of  the  system  being 
represented  save  the  Millstone  Grit.  Round  the  north  and  north- 
east margin  there  is  a  great  development  of  vokank  rocks— lavas, 
tuffs  and  agglomeratea— belonging  to  the  Calciferous  Sandstone 
series,  and  passing  upwards  into  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The 
lower  limestones  of  the  latter  division  are  typically  represented  near 
Dahv  and  Beith,  where  in  one  instance  they  reach  a  thickness  of  over 
100  It.  They  are  followed  by  the  coal-bearing  group  (Edge  coals  of 
Midlothian)  which  have  been  wrought  in  the  I>alry  and  Patna 
districtsand  at  Dailly.  The  positions  the  MillstoneGrit  isoccupied 
by  Uvas  and  tuffs,  extending  almost  continually  as  a  narrow  fnnge 
round  the  northern  margin  of  the  Coal  Measures  from  Saltcoats  by 
Kilmaura  to  the  Crawfordland  Water.  The  workable  coals  of  the 
true  Coal  Measures  have  a  wide  distribution  from  Kilwinning  bv 
Kilmarnock  to  Galston  and  again  in  the  districts  of  Coylton,  uaf- 
mellington,  Lugar  and  Cumnock.  These  memben  are  overlaid  by  a 
set  of  upper  barren  red  sandstones,  probably  the  equivalents  of  (he 
red  beds  of  Uddingston.  Dalkeith  and  Wemyss  in  Ftfe,  visible  in  the 
ravines  of  Lugar  near  Ochiltree  and  of  Ayr  at  Catrine.  In  various 
parts  of  the  Ayrshire  coalSeld  the  coal-seams  are  rendered  useless  by 
mtrusive  sheets  of  dolerite  as  near  Kilmarnock  and  Dalmellinston. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  Md  there  is  an  oval-shaped  area  oT  red 
sandstones  now  grouped  with  the  Trias,  extending  from  near  Tar* 
bolton  to  Mauchiine,  where  they  are  hugely  worked  lor  building  stone. 
They  are  underlaid  bj|r  a  volcanic  series  which  forms  a  continuous  belt 
between  the  underlying  red  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures  and 
theoverlying  Trias.  In  the  north  part  of  the  county,  as  near  Wemyss 
Bay,  the  strata  are  traversed  by  dykes  of  dolerite  and  basalt  (rending 
in  a  north-west  direction  and  probably  of  Tertiary  age. 

A  griculture. — There  has  been  no  lack  of  agricultural  enterprise. 
With  a  moist  climate,  and,  generally,  a  rather  heavy  soil,  drainage 
was  necessary  for  the  successful  growth  of  green  crops.  Up  to 
about  1840,  a  green  crop  in  the  rotation  was  seldom  seen,  except 
on  porous  river-side  land,  or  on  the  lighter  farms  of  the  lower 
districts.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  19th  century  h'me  was  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  Inland  districts,  but  with  repeated  ap- 
plications it  gradually  became  of  little  avail  Thorough  draining 
gave 'the  next  great  impetus.  Enough  had  been  done  to  test 
its  efficacy  before  the  announcement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  drainage 
loan,  after  which  it  was  rapidly  extended  throughout  the  county 
Green-crop  husbandry,  and  the  liberal  use  of  guano  and  other 
manures,  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  county,  and  immensely 
increased  the  amount  of  produce.  Potatoes  are  now  extensively 
gro^n,  the  coast-lands  supplying  the  markets  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England.  Of  roots,  turnips,  carrots  and  mangolds  are 
widely  cultivated,  heavy  crops  being  obtained  by  early  sowing 
and  rich  manuring.  Oats  form  the  bulk  of  the  cereal  crop,  but 
wheat  and  barley  are  also  grown.  High  farming  has  developed 
the  land  enormously.  Dairying  has  received  particuhir  attention. 
Dunlop  cheese  was  once  a  well-known  product.  Part  of  it  was 
very  good;  but  it  was  unequal  in  its  general  character,  and 
unsaleable  in  English  markets.  Dissatisfied  with  the  inferior 
commercial  value  of  their  cheese  in  comparison  with  some  English 
varieties,  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural  Association  brought  a  Somer- 
set farmer  and  his  wife  in  1855  to  teach  the  Cheddar  method,  and 
their  effort  was  most  successful.  Cheddar  cheese  of  first-rate 
quality  is  now  made  in  Ayrshire,  and  the  annual  cheese  show 
at  Kilmarnock  is  the  most  important  in  Scotland.  The  Ayrshire 
breed  of  caws  are  famous  for  the  quanUty  and  excellence  of  their 
milk.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  are  raised  for  the 
market,  and  the  Ayrshire  horse  is  in  high  repute. 

Other  Industries. — Ayrshire  is  the  principal  mining  county 
in  Scotland  and  has  the  second  largest  coalfield.  There  is  a 
heavy  annual  output  also  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and  fire-clay. 
The  chief  coal  districts  are  Ayr,  Dalmellington,  Patna,  Maybole, 
Drongan,   Irvine,    Coylton,   Stevenston,   Bdth,    Kilwinning, 
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Dtlry,  Rflbimie,  Dreghom,  ROmaniock,  Galston,  HurUord, 
Muiriiirk,  Cumnock  and  New  Cumnock.  Ironstone  occurs 
chiefly  at  Patna,  Coy  Hon,  Dairy,  Kilbirnie,  Dregborn  and 
Cumnock,  and  there  are  blast  furnaces  at  most  of  these  towns. 
A  valuable  whetstone  is  quarried  at  Bridge  of  Stair  oo  the  Ayr 
—the  Water-of-Ayr  stone.*  The  leading  manufactures  are  im- 
portant. At  Catrioe  are  cotton  factories  and  bkachfields,  and 
at  Ayr  and  Kilmarnock  extensive  engineering  works,  and 
carpet,  blanket  and  woollens,  boot  and  shoe  factories.  Cotton, 
woollens,  and  other  fabrics  and  hosiery  are  also  manufactured 
at  Dairy,  Kilbirnie,  Kilmaurs,  Beith  and  Stewarton.  An 
extensive  trade  in  chemicals  is  carried  oo  at  Irvine.  Near 
Stevenston  works  have  been  erected  in  the  sandhills  for  the 
making  of  dynamite  and  other  cxplouves.  There  are  large 
lace  curtain  factories  at  Galston,  Newmilns  and  Darvel,  and  at 
Beith  cabinet-making  is  a  considerable  industry.  ShipbuiMing 
is  conducted  at  Troon,  Ayr,  Irvine  and  Fairlle,  which  is  famous 
for  its  yadits.  The  leading  ports  are  Ardrossan,  Ayr,  Girvan, 
Irvine  and  Troon.  Fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  harbours  and 
creeks,  which  are  divided  between  the  fishery  districts  of  Greenock 
and  Ballantrae. 

Cammunicatums —^Tht  GUsgow  &  South-Westem  railway 
owns  most  of  the  lines  within  the  shire,  its  system  serving  all 
the  industrial  towns,  ports  and  seaside  resorts.  Its  trunk  line 
via  Girvan  to  Stranraer  commands  the  shortest  sea  passage  to 
Belfast  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  its  main  Une  via  Kilmarnock 
communicates  with  Dumfries  and  Carlisle  and  so  with  England 
The  Lanarkshire  &  Ayrshire  branch  of  the  Caledonian  railway 
company  also  serves  a  part  of  the  county.  For  passenger 
steamer  traffic  Ardrossan  is  the  principal  port,  there  being 
services  to  Arran  and  Belfast  and,  during  the  season,  to  DougUs 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Millport,  on  Great  Cumbiae,  is  reached  by 
steamer  from  Fairlie. 

PoptUalum  and  Admintstratum.—Tht  populatioo  of  Ayrshire 
in  1891  was  226,386,  and  in  1991,  254,468,  or  223  to  the  sq.  m. 
In  1901  the  number  of  persons  q)eaking  Gaelic  ooly  was  17 
The  chief  towns,  with  popubtions  in  1901  are:  Ardrossan 
(6077),  Auchinleck  (2r68),  Ayr  (29,101),  Beith  (4963),  Cumnock 
(3088),  Dairy  (5316),  Darvel  C3070),  Galston  (4876),  Girvan 
(4024),  Hurlford  (4601).  Irvine  (9618),  Kilbirnie  (457 0,  Kil- 
marnock (35,091),  Kflwinning  (4440),  Largs  (3246)1  Maybole 
(5892).  Muirkirk  (3892),  Newmihis  (4467),  Saltcoats  (8120), 
Stevenston  (6554),  Stewartoo  (2858),  Troon  (4764).  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  who  represent 
North  and  South  Ayrshire  re^>ectively.  Ayr  (the  county  town) 
and  Irvine  are  royal  burghs  and  belong  to  the  Ayr  group  of 
parliamentary  burghs,  and  Kilmarnock  is  a  parliamentary 
burgh  of  the  Kilmarnock  group.  Under  the  county  council 
q)ecial  water  districts,  drainage  districts,  and  lighting  and 
scavenging  districts  have  been  formed.  The  county  forms  a 
sheriffdom,  and  there  are  resident  sheriffs-substitute  at  Ayr 
and  KHmamock,  who  sit  also  at  Irvine,  Beith,  Cumnock  and 
Girvan.  The  shire  is  under  school-board  jurisdiction,  but  there 
are  a  otmsiderable  number  of  voluntary  schools,  besides  secondary 
schools  at  A3rr,  Irvine,  Kilmarnock  and  Beith,  while  Kilmamod[ 
Dairy  School  is  a  part  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College  established  in  1899.  In  addition  to  grants  earned  by 
the  schools,  the  county  and  borough  councils  expend  a  good 
deal  of  money  up<ni  secondary  and  technical  education,  towards 
which  contributions  are  also  made  by  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College  and  the  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School. 
The  technical  dasses,  subsidized  at  various  local  centres,  em- 
brace instruction  in  agriculture,  mining,  engineering,  plumbing, 
gardening,  and  various  science  and  art  subjects. 

History. — ^Ttaces  of  Roman  occupation  are  found  in  Ayrshire. 
At  the  time  of  Agricola's  campaigns  the  country  was  held  by 
the  Damnonii,  and  their  town  of  Vandogam  has  been  identified 
with  a  site  at  Loudoun  Hill  near  Darvel, where  a  serious  encounter 
with  the  Scots  took  place.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans, 
KyrAht  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathdyde  and  ulti- 
mately passed  under  the  sway  of. the  Northumbrian  kings. 
Save  for  occasional  intertribal  troubles,  as  that  in  which  the 


Scottish  king  Alpin  was  slaio  at  Dalmellbgtoo  in  the  gtb 

century,  the  annals  are  silent  until  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263, 

when  the  pretensions  of  Haakon  of  Norway  to  the  sovereignty 

of  the  Isles  were  crushed  by  the  Sa>ta  under  Alexander  III. 

A  generation  bier  WiUbm  Walbce  conducted  a  vigorous 

campaign  in  the  shire.    He  surprised  the  English  garrison  at 

Ardrossan,  and  burned  the  bams  of  Ayr  in  which  the  forces  of 

Edward  I.  were  lodged.    Robert  Bruce  b  allied  to  have  been 

bom  at  Tumbeny  Castle,  some  12  m.  S.W.  of  Ayr.    In  1307 

he  defeated  the  English  at  Loudoun  HDL    Cromwell  paid  the 

county  a  hurried  visit,  during  which  he  demolished  the  castle 

of  Ardroasan  and  b  said  to  have  utilized  the  stones  In  rearing 

a  fort  at  Ayr.    Between  1660  and  1688  the  sympathies  of  the 

county  were  almost  wholly  with  the  Covenanters,  who  suffered 

one  of  their  heaviest  reverses  at  Airds  Moss—a  morass  between 

the  Ayr  and  Lugar, — their  leader,  Rjchard  Cameron,  being 

killed  (20th  of  July  1680).    The  county  was  drago<»ied  and  the 

Highbnd  host  ravaged  wherever  it  went    The  Hanoverian 

succession  excited  no  active  hostility  if  it  evoked  no  enthusiasm. 

Antiquarian  remains  include  cairns  in  Gabton,  Som  and  other 

localities;  a  road  supposed  to  be  a  worii  of  the  Romans,  which 

extended  from  Ayr,  through  Daliymple  and  Dalmeliingtoo, 

towards  the  Solway;  camps  attributed  to  the  Norwegians  or 

Danes  on  the  hilb  of  Knockgeorgan  and  Dundonald;  and  the 

castles  of  Loch  Doon,  Turabeiry,  Dundonald,  Portenaoss, 

Ardrossan  and  Dunure.    There  are  ruins  of  celebrated  abbeys 

at  Kilwinning  and  Crossraguel,  and  of  AUoway 's  haunted  churdi, 

famous  from  their  assocbtiona. 

See  James  Pateraon,  "  History  of  the  County  of  Ayr  **  rram- 
aetiens  pf  Ayrshire  and  CaUoway  Arehaeotogual  Auociatwiu, 
Edinburgh,  1870-iQOo;  John  Smith,  Prehistoric  Mam  in  Ayrskirt 
(London,  189s)  iWillbm  Robertson,  History  of  Ayrshire  (Edinburgh. 
1894);  Archibald  Sturrock,  "On  the  Agnculture  of  Ayrshire.'* 
Transactions  of  Highland  and  Agrienlturat  Society:  D.  Lamb- 
borough,  COntrtbmions  to  Local  History  (Kilmarnock,  1878). 

AYRTON,  WILLIAM  EDWARD  (1847-1908),  En^lbh  physi- 
cbt,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  14th  of  September  1847.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and  in  1868  went 
out  to  Bengal  in  the  service  of  the  Indbn  Government  Tdegraph 
department  In  1873  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics 
and  telegraphy  at  the  Imperbl  College  of  Engineering,  Tokia 
On  his  retum  to  London  sb  years  bter  he  became  processor  of 
applied  physics  at  the  Finsbury  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  Ixmdon  Technical  Institute,  and  in  1884  he  was  dioscn 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  the.  Central  Tedmical 
College,  South  Kensington.  He  published,  both  alone  and 
jointly  with  others,  a  large  number  of  papers  on  physical,  and 
in  particular  electrical,  subjects,  and  his  name  was  especbUy 
assocbted,  together  with  that  of  Professor  John  Perry,  with  the 
invention  of  a  long  series  of  electrical  measuring  instruments. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  8th  of  November  1908.  Hb  wife, 
Mrs  Hertha  Ayrton,  whom  he  married  in  1885,  assbtcd  him  in 
hb  researdies,  and  became  known  for  her  sdentific  woA  on  the 
electric  arc  and  other  subjects.  The  Royal  Sodety  awarded  her 
one  of  its  Royal  medals  in  1906. 

AYSCOUGH,  SAMUEL  (1745-1804)*  Englbh  Ubnrian  and 
index-maker,  was  bora  at  Nottingham  in  1745.  His  father,  a 
printer  and  stationer,  having  ruined  himself  by  specubtion, 
Samud  Ayscough  left  Nottingham  for  London^ where  he  obtained 
an  engagement  in  the  catak)gulng  department  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  1782  he  published  a  two-volume  catalogue  of 
the  then  undescribed  manuscripts  in  the  museum.  About  1785 
he  was  appointed  assbtant  librarian  at  the  museum,  and  soon 
afterwards  took  holy  orders.  In  1786  he  published  an  index 
to  the  first  seventy  volumes  of  the  iionihly  JSmev,  and  in  1 796 
indexed  the  remaining  volumes.  Both  thb  index  and  hb 
catalogue  of  the  undescribed  manuscripts  in  the  museum  were 
private  ventures.  His  first  ofiicbl  work  wai  a  third  share  in  the 
British  Museum  catalogue  of  1787,  and  he  subsequently  cata- 
logued the  andcnt  rolb  and  charters,  16^000  in  all.  In  1789  he 
produced  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  index  to  the  (knUcman*s 
Magasino.tind  in  1790  the  first  index-concordance  to  Shakespdire. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  ibt  Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  and  haa  been  called 
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Btjeei  iIk  (act  tliit  he  1 
it  faun  <d  hii  camr  unlil  i 
Tkroogli  the  latter  ycin  ol 
bve  inni  u  oae  of  the  lenior  oScen  o[  the  B«l.  In  iS^S, 
vki  Sii  Winura  Batten  went  over  to  HDUin<]  with  ■  ponlon 
of  hb  KpudroD,  Ayicue'i  inftuenn  kq)l  a  large  part  of  the  fltct 
bqal  to  the  Pailiament.  and  in  niraid  for  thii  lervlce  he  wai 
appointed  the  following  year  admiral  of  the  Iriih  Scql  For  hU 
conduct  at  the  reliel  of  Dublin  he  received  the  Ihanka  ol  Farliii- 
Drnt.andia  1651  he  was  eniptoyed  under  Blake  in  the  operatiani 
bt  the  nductioa  of  SciUy.  He  wai  neil  lenl  tp  the  Weit  Indies 
ia  charge  oF  a  iquadron  dniinpl  for  the  conquest  of  Barhadoes 
■nd  i)ie  other  iiluds  iiill  under  [oyiliil  conlroL  This  task 
■HixafiiUT  anoinplishnl.  he  rttumcd  to  take  part  In  the  6rsl 
Dutch  War.  In  iIili  he  played  ■  prominent  part,  but  the  in- 
deouvE  battle  oS  Flyinouih  (Auguit  ifilh,  i6ji)  cost  him  his 

ye»B  Sir  George  Aytcue  lived  in  relirement,  Jnit  the  later  years 
of  the  Commonwealth  he  spent  in  Sweden,  Cromwell  having 
deqiai^cd  him  thither  ai  naval  adviser.  At  the  Restoration 
be  isluiued,  and  became  one  oT  the  commissionera  of  the  navy^ 
bat  en  the  oultnak  of  the  second  Dutch  War  in  iSU  be  once 
man  hoisted  hts  Sag  as  rearadmiral  of  the  Blue,  and  took  part 
'a  the  battle  of  Lowestoft  (June  3rd,  i66j).  In  Ibc  great  Four 
Ihyi'  Battk  Uutie  iil)n4lh,  1666}  be  served  with  Monck  as 
ubnital  oC  the  White.  Hit  flagship,  the  "  Prince  Royal,"  was 
tattB  ao  the  third  day,  and  he  himself  nmatned  a  prisoner  in 
ReOuid  im  tlM  peace.  It  leerat  douhtfnl  whether  be  ever  again 
flew  hii  Sag  at  lea,  and  the  date  of  bis  death  It  lupposcd'  to  be 
i6;i.  Leiy's  portrait  of  Sir  George  Ayicue  Es  in  tlie  Fainted 
Bin  at  Greemwich. 

ATTOm.  or  AvToy,  RR  BOBEBT  (iiT>-iis»),  Scottiib 
poet,  SOB  of  Andrew  Aytoun  of  Kinaldie,  Fifethire,  wat  botn  in 
■  il  the  university  of  St  Andrew),  where 
tudent  of  S(  Leonard 't  College  In  1584 
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a  knighted  ta  ifiii.  He  held  varioui 
tacnilvc  oScet,  and  wat  private  tccretaiy  In  the  ipieini  of 
JuBO  L  and  Charles  I.  He  died  In  London  and  wat  buried 
r  Abhey  on  the  iSlb  of  FebRlaty  i6jE.  His 
b  his  contemporaries  iras  high,  both  penoDally 
ajH]  as  a  writer,  thon^  he  had  no  ambition  to  he  known  as  the 

Ayloun^  mnainsart  In  Latin  and  English.  In  reqiect  of  the 
htter  he  is  ese.(if  Ibc  eariiest  Scots  to  use  the  sonlbem  standard 
u  a  Etenry  medhun.  Tbe  Latb  poems  include  the  panegyric 
«ln*dyicfeTTedto,aD  "Bfia^ium  in  fbUiim  Tkema  Kiali;  Btiia, 
am  Sbttta  ci  Jamtiim  Rayxm;  Lana  n  ftnwri  Rapkodii 
Ikmri;  Conaa  Care;  and  minor  pieces,  cxQlionil  and  epilaphic. 
Bit  fint  EngUih  poem  wat  Diefkanlxi  mif  Ciaridora  (10  wbi< 
^.^^'■^'mVal-•!'ln^-.^^^>T-■;■-l-'.■i■  ■       ■'.  ■  iileftanuraber 
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poet,  bumoriil  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  bdinbur^ 
OB  tbe  list  of  June  181J.  Hewas  tbe  (Hityson  of  Roger  Ayloun, 
a  writer  to  tbe  signet,  and  the  family  was  of  tbe  same  slock  as 
Sir  Robert  Ayloun  noticed  above.  From  bis  molher.  a  woman 
of  marked  originilily  ol  character  and  contideiable  cvllure, 
he  derived  bit  dislinilive  qualiliet,  his  Mily  Uslci  in  liletiture, 
and  bit  politiral  sympathies,  his  love  for  ballad  poetry,  and  bit 
admiration  lor  the  Stuarts.  At  the  age  ol  eleven  he  was  scni  to 
tbe  Edinburgh  Academy,  passing  in  due  time  to  ibe  univeraiy. 
In  1833  he  spent  a  lew  monlhs  In  London  lor  tbe  purpne  of 
studying  taw;  but  in  September  of  that  year  be  went  to  study 
German  at  Aschaflenhutg,  where  he  remained  till  April  1834. 
He  then  resumed  hit  Legal  purairilt  in  hb  lather's  chambeia, 
was  admitted  *  writer  to  the  signet  in  1835,  and  five  yean  later 
was  called  10  the  Scottish  tar.  But.  by  his  own  eonlession, 
though  he  "  loUowed  the  law,  he  never  could  ovetuke  il."  Hit 
first  publicalion— a  vohime  entitled  Fitand.  Hcmtr,  ani  oUa 
Poems,  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  eager  interest  in  the 
state  ol  Poland— had  appeared  in  iSji.  While  in  Germany  he 
made  a  translation  in  blank  vene  of  tbe  fint  part  ol  FatsI; 
but,  foresUUcd  by  other  tnnslttioot,  it  wat  never  published. 
In  iSj6  he  made  bis  earliest  cootiibutiont  to  Blacheaad'i 
UatBBnt.  hi  translations  from  Uhland^  and  from  i8]g  lilt 
his  death  he  remained  on  the  staS  of  Blacttmid.  About  1841 
he  became  acquainted  iri  lb  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Theodore  Martin, 
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papers  on  Lhe  tastes  and  foUiet  of  the  day,  in 

afterwards  became  pi^ular  as  the 
(1S5;).  The  work  on  which  hit  reputation 
atapoeicmeny  restsis  the  layj  0/ (jke  SioUu*  Catalini  (1848; 
t^th  ed.  iS8j).  In  ig4j  he  was  appointed  professorof  rhetoric 
and  Ulla  ItUra  at  Edinbur^  Universily.  His  lectures  were 
very  at  tractive,  and  the  number  of  students  mcreascd  correspond- 
ingly. His  services  in  support  of  the  Toiy  party,  e^iecially 
during  tbe  Anti-Com-Law  ttruggle,  received  oSicial  recoenitioa 
in  his  appointment  (1B5O  at  sheriff  of  Orkney  and  Zetland. 
In  e8s4  appeared  FirmUuat,  a  Spajmedit  Tragaiy,  in  which  be 
attacked  and  parodied  the  writings  ol  Philq>  James  Bailey, 
Sydney  DobeQ  and  Alexander  Smilhi  and  Iwo  yean  later  bo 
published  his  Btlkvell,  a  Pixm.  Among  hit  other  Uteniy  works 
are  a  Ci^tilim  »/  Ihi  Bailadi  oj  ScoUand  {ittfi).  a  translalioa 
ol  the  Permi  and  Balladi  c/  Gatlln.  executed  in  cooperation 
with  hia  friend  Theodore  Martin  (iSsS),  a  small  vokime  nn  lhe 
Lift  and  Tima  e/  Richard  I.  (1840),  written  for  lhe  FtimUy 
LiWary.  and  a  novel  entitled  Normal  Sinilair  (1S61),  many  of 

In  I S60  Aytoun  was  elected  honorary  president  of  the  Associiled 

Societies  of  Edinburgh  University.  In  1850  he  lost  his  lirsc, 
wile,  a  danghtet  of  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  tc  whom 
he  was  married  in  1849,  and  this  was  a  great  blow  to  him.  His 
mother  died  in  November  1S61,  and  his  own  health  began  to  fail. 
In  December  iBfij  he  married  Miss  Kinjieac.  He  died  at  Black- 
hills,  near  Elgin,  on  the  4(h  of  August  1865. 

See  Urwioir  «/  W.  E.  Aylem  (iM;),  by  Sir  Theodon  Martin,  with 
an  appeadix  cuntaining  some  of  bit  [vote  essays. 

ATUB  RRAR  (i8js-  },  Afghan  prince,  son  ol  Shere  All 
(lormeily  amir  of  Afghanistan),  and  cousin  of  the  amir  Abdur 
Rahman,  was  horn  about  iS;;.  Duringhii  lather's  reign  little ip 
recorded  ol  bim,  hut  after  Shere  All's  expulsion  from  Kabul  hy  tht 
English,  and  his  death  in  January  1879,  Ayub  took  possesaion  of 


iself  then 


11  Jun, 


invaded  Afghaniitai 
sovereignty,  and  in  particular  ol  gaining  possession  of  Kanda* 
har,  still  in  tbe  occupalion  ol  the  British.  He  encountered  Ibe 
British  force  commanded  by  General  Burrows  at  Maiwand  OD 
tbe  >;ih  of  July,  and  was  able  to  gain  one  of  the  very  few  pitched 
battles  that  have  been  won  by  Asiatic  leaden  over  an  anny 
imder  European  direction.  His  triumph,  however,  wat  ihon- 
lived;  while  he  hesitated  to  assault  Kaodabar  he  was  attacked 
by  Kr  Frederick  (afterwards  Lotd)  Roberts,  at  the  close  of  the 
latter'i  memorable  march  from  Kabul,  and  otterty  diicoDiGled, 
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20th  of  September  1880.  He  made  his  way  back  to  Herat,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time  unmolested.  In  the  summer  of 
1881  he  again  invaded  Afghanistan,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Maiwand  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Abdur 
Rahmah's  lieutenants,  mainly  through  the  defection  of  a  Durani 
regiment.  Kandahar  fell  into  his  hands,  but  Abdur  Rahman 
now  took  the  6eld  in  person,  totally  defeated  Ayub,  and  expelled 
him  from  Herat.  He  took  refuge  in  Persia,  and  for  some  time 
lived  quietly  in  receipt  of  an  allowance  from  the  Persian  govern- 
ment In  1887  internal  troubles  in  Afghanbtan  tempted  him  to 
make  another  endeavour  to  seize  the  throne.  Defeated  and 
driven  into  exile,  he  wandered  for  some  time  about  Persia,  and 
in  November  gave  himself  up  to  the  British  agent  at  Meshed. 
He  was  sent  to  India  to  live  as  a  state  prisoner. 

AYUNTAMIENTO,  the  Spanish  name  for  the  district  over 
which  a  town  council  has  administrative  authority;  it  is  used 
also  for  a  town  council,  and  for  the  town-halL  The  word  b  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  adjungtre,  and  originally  meant "  meeting.*' 
In  some  parts  of  Spain  and  in  Spanish  America  the  town  council 
was  called  the  cabildo  or  chapter,  from  the  Latin  capUulum. 
The  ayuntamiento  consbted  of  the  official  members,  and  of 
regidores  or  regulators,  who  were  chosen  in  varying  pn^>ortions 
from  the  "  hidalgos  "  or  nobles  {kifos  de  algo,  sons  of  somebody) 
and  the  "pecheros,"  oc  commoners,  who  paid  the  pecke,  or 
personal  tar;  pecho  (Lat  pectus)  b  b  Spanish  the  breast,  and 
then  by  extension  the  person.  The  Tegidores  of  ihe  ajrunta- 
mientos,  or  lay  cabildos,  were  checked  by  the  royal  judge  or 
eorregulor,  who  was  in  fact  the  permanent  chairman  or  prcs^ent. 
The  distinction  between  hidalgo  and  pechero  has  been  abolished 
in  modem  Spain,  but  the  powers  and  the  constitution  of  ayun- 
tamientos  have  been  subject  to  many  modifications. 

AYUTHI A,  a  city  of  Siam,  now  known  to  the  3isn)ese  as  Kmng 
Kao  or  "  the  Old  Capital,",  situated  in  xoo*  3?'  E.,  14*  ai'  N. 
Pop.  about  1 0,000.  The  river  Me  Nam,  broken  up  into  a  network 
of  creeks,  here  surrounds  a  large  bland  upon  which  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  city  which  was  for  more  than  four  centuries 
the  capita]  of  Sbm.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the 
floating  houses  characterbtic  of  lower  Sbm,  using  as  thorough- 
fares the  creeks  to  the  edges  of  which  the  houses  are  moored. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  city  are  of  great  archaeological  interest,  as 
are  the  relics,  of  which  a  large  collection  b  housed  in  the  local 
museum.  Outside  the  town  b  an  ancient  masonry  enclosure 
for  the  capture  of  elephants,  which  b  stOl  periodically  used. 
Ayuthia  b  on  the  northern  main  line  of  the  state  railways,  42  m. 
from  Bangkok.  Great  quantities  of  paddi  are  annually  sent  by 
river  and  rail  to  Bangkok,  in  return  for  which  cloth  and  other 
goods  are  imported  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  agriculturist 
peasantry.  There  b  no  other  trade.  Ayuthb  b  the  chief  town 
of  one  of  the  richest  agricidtural  provincial  divbions  of  Sbm  and 
b  the  headquarters  of  a  high  commissioner.  The  government 
offices  occupy  ^>acious  buildings,  once  a  royal  sununer  retreat; 
the  government  b  that  of  an  ordinary  provincial  divbion 
{MonUm). 

Hbtorically  Ayuthb  b  Uie  most  interesting  spot  in  Sbm. 
Among  the  innumerable  ruins  may  be  seen  those  of  pabces, 
pagodas,  churches  and  fortifications,  the  departed  glories  of 
which  are  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  early  European  traveUers 
who  first  brought  Sbm  within  the  knowledge  of  the  West,  and  bid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  foreign  intercourse  afid  trade. ' 
The  town  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Burmese,  once  in  1555 
and  again  in  1767,  and  from  the  date  of  the  second  destruction 
it  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  country. 

AZAb,  PIERRB  HTACINTHB  (1766-1845).  French  phUo- 
sophcr,  was  bom  at  Sor&ee  and  died  at  Parb.  He  spent  hb 
early  years  as  a  teacher  and  a  village  organbt.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  he  viewed  it  with  favour,  but  was  soon 
disgusted  at  the  violence  of  its  methods.  A  critical  pamphlet 
drew  uDon  him  the  hatred  of  the  revolutionbts,  and  it  was 
not  untd  1806  that  he  was  able  to  settle  in  Paris.  In  1809  he 
published  hb  great  work,  Des  Compensalums  dans  Us  destinies 
kumaUtes  (5th  ed.  1846),  which  pleased  Napoleon  so  much  that 
be  made  its  author  professor  at  St  Qyr.    In  i8xx  he  became 


inspector  of  the  public  Ubimxy  at  Avignon,  and  from  tSxa  to 
18 1 5  he  held  the  same  position  at  Nancy.  The  Restoration 
govemment  at  first  su^iected  him  as  a  Bonapartbt,  but  at 
length  granted  him  a  pension.  From  that  time  he  occupied 
himself  in  lecturing  and  the  publication  of  philosophical  works. 
In  the  Compensations  he  sought  to  prove  that,  on  the  "whcAt, 
happiness  and  misery  are  equally  babnced,  and  therefore  that 
men  should  accept  the  goverament  which  b  given  them  rather 
than  risk  the  horrors  of  revolution.  "  Le  princq)cderin£galit£ 
naturelle-et  essentielle  dans  les  destinies  humaines  conduit 
inivitablement  au  fanatisme  rCvohitionnaire  ou  au  fanatisme 
religieux."  The  principles  of  compensation  and  equilibrium 
are  found  also  in  the  physical  universe,  the  product  of  matter 
and  force,  whose  cause  b  God.  Force,  naturally  expansive  and 
operating  on  the  homogeneous  atonts  which  constitute  elemental 
nutter,  b  subject  to  the  law  of  equilibrium,  or  equivalence  of 
action  and  reaction.  The  development  of  phenomena  under 
thb  hw  may  be  divided  into  three  stages — the  physical,  the 
physiological,  the  intellectual  and  moral.  The  immaterial  in 
man  b  the  expansive  force  inherent  in  him.  Moral  and  political 
phenomena  are  the  result  of  the  opposing  forces  of  progress  and 
preservation,  and  their  perfection  lies  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  of  equilibrium  or  universal  harmony.  Thb  may  be  achieved 
in  seven  thousand  years,  when  man  will  vanish  from  the  world. 
In  an  additional  five  thousand,  a  simiUr  equilibrium  will  obtain 
in  the  physical  sphere,  which  will  then  itself  pass  away.  In 
addition  to  hb  philosophical  work,  Azals  studied  music  under 
his  father,  Pierre  Hyacinlhe  Azab  (1743-1796),  professor  of 
music  at  Sor^  and  Toulouse,  and  composer  of  sacred  music 
in  the  style  of  Gossec.  He  wrote  for  the  Knue  musicaie  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  Acoustique  fondamentale.  (1831),  containing 
an  ingenious,  but  now  exploded,  theory  of  the  vibration  of  the 
air.  Hb  other  works  are:  Systhne  unsversel  (8  vols.,  18x3); 
Du  Sort  de  fhomme  (3  Vols.,  1820);  Coursde  pkUosopkie  (8  vols., 
1824),  reproduced  as  ExplicaHon  umiversdle  (3  vols.,  1826-1838); 
Jeunesse,  maturitit  religiont  pkilosopkie  iiS^T);  De  la  pkrinologie, 
du  magnitismi,  et  de  la  folie  (1843). 

AZALEA*  a  genus  of  popubr  hardy  or  greenhouse  plants, 
l^lon^ng  to  the  heath  order  (Ericaceae),  and  scarcely  separable 
botanicaUy  from  Rhododendron.  The  beautiful  varieties  now 
in  cultivation  have  been  bred  from  a  few  originals,  natives  of 
the  hilly  regions  of  China  and  Japan,  Asb  Minor,  and  the 
United  States.  They  are  perhaps  unequalled  as  indoor  decorative 
plants.  They  are  usually  increased  by  grafting  the  half  ripened 
shoots  on  the  stronger-growing  kinds,  the  shoots  of  the  stock 
and  the  grafts  being  in  a  similarly  half-ripened  condition,  and 
the  plants  being  phced  ina  moist  heat  of  65*.  Large  plants  of 
inferior  kinds,  if  healthy,  may  be  grafted  all  over  with  the 
choicer  sorts,  bo  as  to  obtain  a  large  specimen  in  a  short  time. 
They  require  a  rich  and  fibrous  peat  soU,  with  a  mixture  of  sand 
to  prevent  its  getting  water-logged.  The  best  time  Xo  pot  azaleas 
is  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  blooming  b  over.  The  soil 
should  be  made  quite  solid  to  prevent  its  retaining  too  much 
water.  To  produce  handsome  plants,  they  must  while  young 
be  stopped  as  required.  Specimens  that  have  got  leggy  may  be 
cut  back  just  before  growth  commences.  The  lowest  temperature 
for  them  diiring  the  winter  b  about  35^,  and  during  their  season 
of  growth  from  55^  to  65^  at  night,  and  75*  by  day,  the  uXxao- 
sphere  being  at  the  same  time  well  charged  with  mobture.  .They 
are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  thrips'and  red  spkier,  which  do  great 
mischief  if  not  promptly  destroyed. 

The  following  are  some  well-known  spodes>— i4.  arhortscems 
(Pennsylvanb),  a  deciduous  shrub  xo-ao  ft.  higjh;  A.  cakndulacea 
(Carolina  to  Pennsylvania),  a  beautiful  deciduous  shrub  »-6  ft. 
high,  with  yellow,  red,  orange  and  copper-coloured  flowers; 
A.  kispida^  a  North  American  shrub,  xo-15  ft.  high,  floWers 
white  edged  with  red;  ^4.  indica  (China),  the  so-called  Indian, 
azalea,  a  shrub  3-6  ft.  or  more  high,  the  original  of  numerous 
single  and  double  varieties,  many  of  the  more  vigorous  of  which 
are  hardy  in  southern  England  and  Ireland;  A.  mudiflora^  a 
North  American  shrub,  3-4  ft.  high,  which  hybridizes  freely  with 
A,  cakndulacea.  A,  pontica  and  pthers,  to  produce  single  and 
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<Mle  fonns  of  a  great  variety  of  ihades;  A.  pontiea  (Levant, 
Qnasai,  ftc),  4-6  ft.  high,  with  numerous  varieties  differing 
it  (kcaJeur  of  the  flowen  and  the  tint  of  the  leaves;  A,  ttHensis 
(Qua  and  Japan),  a  beautiful  shrub,  3-4  ft.  high,  with  oiange- 
red  or  ycUow  bell-abaped  flowers,  hardy  in  the  southern  half  of 
Enibod,  large  numbers  of  varieties  bdng  in  cultivation  under 
the  name  of  Japanese  sialess. 

AZAMOARH,  or  Azihgabh,  a  dty  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  GMakhpur  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town 
is  ytaated  on  the  river  Tons,  and  has  a  railway  station.  It  is 
uid  to  have  been  founded  about  1665  by  a  powerful  landholder 
named  Azim  Khan,  who  owned  large  estates  in  this  part  of  the 
coontry.    Pop.  (1901)  18,835. 

The  area  of  the  district  is  2207  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  river  Gogra,  separating  it  from  Gcffakhpur  district; 
Ml  the  E.  by  Ghaxipur  district  and  the  river  Ganges;  on  the  S. 
by  the  datrkts  of  Jaunpur  and  Ghaxipur;  and  on  the  W.  by 
Jaoapur  and  Fyzabad.  The  portion  of  the  district  lying  along 
the  banks  of  the  Gogn  is  a  low-lying  tract,  varying  considerably 
in  width;  south  of  this,  however,  the  ground  takes  a  alight  rise. 
The  slope  of  the  land  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  but  the 
general  drainage  is  very  inadequate.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
diitiict  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel  ridges,  whose  sunimits  are 
depressed  into  beds  or  hollows,  along  which  the  rivers  flow; 
while  between  the  ridges  are  low-lying  rice  lands,  interspersed 
with  jiuxnefous  natural  reservoirs.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  very 
highly  cultivated,  bearing  magnificent  crops  of  rice,  sugar-cane 
and  indigo.  Then  are  several  indigo  factories.  A  'branch  of 
the  Bengal  &  North- Western  railway  to  Azamgarh  town  was 
opened  in  1898.  In  1901  the  population  was  1,529,785,  showing 
a  decrease  of  11  %  in  the  decade.  The  district  was  ceded  to  the 
Company  in  1 801  by  the  wasin  of  Lucknow.  In  1857  it  became 
a  centre  of  mutiny.  On  the  3rd  of  June  1857  the  X7th  Regiment 
of  Native  Infantry  mutinied  at  Azamgarh,  murdered  some  of 
tbdrofficera,  and  carried  off  the  government  treasure  to  Fyzabad. 
The  district  became  a  centre  of  the  fighting  between  the  Gurkhas 
and  the  rebels,  and  was  not  finally  cleared  until  October  1858  by 
Cokmel  Kelly. 

A^AH  (Arabic  for  "  announcement "),  the  call  or  summons 
to  public  prayers  proclaimed  by  the  Muezzin  (crier)  from  the 
mosque  twice  daily  in  aU  Mahommedan  countries.  In  small 
mosques  the  Muezzin  at  A^n  stands  at  the  door  or  at  the  side 
of  the  building;  fai  large  ones  he  takes  up  his  position  in  the 
minaret.  The  call  translated  runs:  "God  is  most  great  1" 
(foor  times),  "I  testify  there  is  no  God  but  GodI"  (twice), 
"  I  testify  that  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  (k>dl"  (twice), "  Come 
to  prayer  1"  (twice),  "Come  to  salvation!"  (twice),  *'(k>d  is 
most  greati"  (twice),  "There  is  no  God  but  (k>dl"  To  the 
■K>nni«  Azin  are  added  the  words,  "Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep! "  (twice).  The  devout  Moslem  has  to  make  a  set  response 
to  each  phrase  of  the  Muezzin.  At  first  these  are  mere  nepetitions 
of  Ai^n^  bat  to  the  cry  "Come  to  prayer  I"  the  listener  must 
avwcr,  "  I  have  no  power  iior  strength  but  from  God  the  most 
High  and  Great."  To  that  of  "  Come  to  salvation  1 "  the  formal 
response  is,  "  What  God  willeth  will  be:  what  He  willeth  not 
wiQ  not  be."  The  recital  of  the  Afin  must  be  listened  to  with 
the  utmost  reverence.  The  passers  in  the  streets  must  stand 
ttilJ,  all  those  at  work  must  cease  from  their  bibouxB,and  those 
in  bed  must  sit  up. 

The  Muezzin,  who  is  a  paid  servant  of  the  mosque,  mtut  stand 
vith  his  face  towards  Mecca  and  with  the  points  of  his  forefingers 
in  his  ean  while  redting  A^&n.  He  b  spedaUy  chosen  for  good 
character,  and  A|&n  must  not  be  redted  by  any  one  unclean, 
by  a  drunkard,  by  the  insane,  or  by  a  woman.  The  summons 
to  prayers  was  at  first  simply  "  Come  to  prayerl "  Mahomet, 
aaxions  to  invest  the  call  with  the  dignity  of  a  ceremony,  took 
eoansei  of  his  followers.  Some  suggested  the  Jewish  trumpet, 
others'  the  Christian  bell,  but  according  to  legend  the  matter 
was  finally  settled  by  a  dream: — "  While  the  matter  was  under 
discussion,  Abdallah,  a  Khazrajite,  dreamed  that  he  met  a  man 
dad  in  green  raiment,  carrying  a  bell.  Abdallah  sought  to  buy  it, 
•ayiag  that  it  would  do  well  for  bringing  together,  the  assembly 


of  the  faithful.  '  I  will  show  thee  a  better  way,'  repUed  the 
stranger; '  let  a  crier  cry  aloud  "  God  is  most  great,  &c."  '  On 
awaking,  Abdallah  went  to  Mahomet  and  told  him  his  dream," 
and  AyAn  was  thereupon  instituted. 

AZARX  DON  J08B  NICHOLAS  DB  (1731-1804),  Spanish 
diplomatist,  was  bom  in  1731  at  Barbunales,  Aragon,  and  was 
appointed  in  1765  Spanish  agent  and  procurator-general,  and  in 
1785  ambassador  at  Rome.  During  his  long  residence  there  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  collector  of  Italian  antiquities  and  as 
a  patron  of  art.  He  was  also  an  able  and  active  diplomatist, 
took  a  leading  share  in  the  difficult  and  hazardous  task  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  election  of  Pius  VL  He  withdrew  to  Florence  when 
the  French  took  possession  (rf  Rome  in  1798,  but  acted  on  behalf 
of  the  pope  during  his  exile  and  after  hh  death  at  Valence 
in  Z799.  He  was  afterwards  Spanish  ambassador  in  JParis.  In 
that  post  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  forced  by  his  government 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  San  Ude- 
fonso,  by  which  Spain  was  wholly  subjected  to  Napoleon.  Axara 
was  friendly  to  a  French  alliance,  but  his  experience  showed  him 
that  his  country  was  being  sacrificed  to  Napoleon.  The  Fint 
Consul  liked  him  personally,  and  found  him  easy  to  influence. 
Azara  died,  worn  out,  in  Paris  in  18014.  His  end  was  undoubtedly 
embittered  by  his  discovery  of  the  ills  which  the  French  alliance 
must  produce  for  Spain. 

Several  sympathetic  notices  of  Azara  will  be  found  in  Thiers, 
Consuial  ef  Empire.  Sec  also  Reinado  de  Carlos  IV,  by  Gen.  J. 
Gomez  de  Artecne,  in  the  Historia  General  de  Espafta,  puSlished  by 
the  R.  Acad,  de  la  Hi&toria,  Madrid,  1892,  &c  There  is  a  Nolia 
kisiorique  sur  U  Chevatier  d'Atara  by  BourKoing  (1804). 

His  younger  brother,  Don  Feux  de  Axaxa  (1746-1811), 
spent  twenty  yean  in  South  Anoerica  as  a  commissioner  for 
deUmiting  the  boundary  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
territories.  He  made  many  observations  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  cotmtry,  which,  together  with  an  account  of  the  discovery 
and  history  of  Paraguay  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  were  incorporated 
in  his  prindpal  work.  Voyage  dans  VAmirique  mtridionaU  depuis 
1781  jusqu*en  iSot^  published  at  Paris  in  1S09  in  French  from 
his  MS.  by  C.  A.  Walckenacr. 

AZARIAH,  the  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  (1)  One  of  Solomon's  "  princes,"  son  of  Zadok 
the  priest  (x  Kings  iv.  2),  was  one  of  several  Azariahs  among  the 
descendants  of  Levi  (i  Chron.  vi.  9, 10,  rj,  36;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  1 7). 
(2)  The  son  of  Nathan,  a  high  official  under  King  Solomon 
(i  Kings  iv.  5).  (3)  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Aroaziah  by  his  wife 
Jecholiah  (3  Kings  xv.  i,  3),  also  called  Uzziah  (a  Chron.  xxvi.  i). 

(4)  Son  of  Ethan  and  great-grandson  of  Judah  (i  Chron.  ii.  8). 

(5)  Son  of  Jehu,  of  the  posterity  of  Judah  (i  Chron.  ii.  38).  (6) 
A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xv.  i). 

(7)  Two  sons  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxi.  3). 

(8)  King  of  Judah,  also  called  Ahaziah  and  Jehoahaz,  son  of 
Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17;  xxii.  r,  6).  (9)  The  son  of  Jeroham, 
and  (xo)  the  son  of  Obed,  were  made  "  captains  of  hundreds 
by  Jehoiada  the  priest  (3  Chron.  xxiii.  x).  (xi)  Son  of  Hilklah 
and  grandfather  of  Ezra  the  Scribe  (Ezra  vii.  x ;  Neh.  vii.  7,  viii. 
7,  z.  2).  (12)  Son  of  Maasdah,  one  of  those  who  under  the 
commission  of  Artaxerzes  restored  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
>3)>  (13)  Son  of  Hoshaiah,  an  opponent  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(Jcr.  xliii.  2).  (14)  6ne  of  the  companions  in  captivity  of  the 
prophet  Danid,  called  Abednego  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  by  whom 
with  two  companions  he  was  cast  ifato  a  "  burning  fiery  furnace  " 
for  refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image  set  up  by  that  monarch 
(Dan.  i.  6,  iii.  8-30). 

AZAT-LB-RIDBAU,  a  town  of  western  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  Indre,  x6  im  S.W.  of  Tours  by 
raO.  Pop.  (r9o6)  1453. .  The  town  has  a  fine  Renaissance 
chiteau,  well  restored  in  modem  times,  with  good  collections  of 
furniture  and  pictures. 

AZEGUO,  MASSIMO  TAPARBLU,  MAitQms  d'  (1798-1866), 
Italian  statesman  and  author,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  Cktober  1798, 
descended  from  an  andent  and  noble  Piedmontese  family. 
His  father,  Cesare  d'Azeglio,  was  an  officer  in  the  Piedmontese 
army  and  hdd  a  high  position  at  court;  on  the  return  of  Pope 
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Pius  Vn.  to  Rome  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Cesare  d'Aaeglio 
was  sent  as  q>edal  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  and  he  took  his  son, 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  him  as  an  extra.attach6.  Young 
Massimo  was  given  a  commission  in  a  cayahry  regiment,  which 
he  soon  relinquished  on  account  of  his  health.  During  his 
residence  in  Rome  he  ha^  acquired  a  love  for  art  and  music, 
and  he  now  determined  to  become  a  painter,  to  the  horror  of 
his  family,,  who  belonged  to  the  stiff  and  narrow  Piedmontese 
aristocracy.  His  father  reluctantly  consented,  and  Massimo 
settled  in  Rome,  devoting  himself  to  art.  He  led  an  abstemious 
life,  maintaining  himself  by  his  painting  for  several  years.  But 
he  was  constantly  meditating  on  \he  political  state  of  Italy. 
In  1830  he  returned  to  Turin,  and  after  his  father's  death  in  2831 
removed  to  Milan.  There  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  moving 
in  the  litinrary  and  artistic  circles  of  the  city.  He  became  the 
intimate  of  Alessandro  Manxoni  the  novelist,  whose  daughter 
he  married;  thenceforth  literature  became  his  chief  occupation 
instead  of  art,  and  he  produced  two  historical  novels,  Niuold 
dei  Lapi  and  Eucre  FieramoscOf  in  imitation  of  Manzom*,  and  with 
pronounced  political  tendencies,  his  object  being  to  point  out 
the  evils  of  foreign  domination  in  Italy  and  to  reawaken  national 
feeling.  In  1845  he  visited  Romagna  as  an  unauthorised  political 
envoy,  to  report  on  its  conditions  and  the  troubles  which  he 
foresav  would  break  out  on  the  death  of  Pope  Grcgoty  XVI. 
The  following  year  he  published  his  famotis  pamphlet  Degli 
tittifni  cast  di  Romagna  at  Florence,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  expelled  from  Tuscany.  He  spent  the  next  few  months 
in  Rome,  sharing  the  general  enthusiasm  over  the  supposed 
liberalism  of  theTnew  pope,  Pius  IX^;  like  V.  Gioberti  and  Balbo 
he  believed  in  an  Italian  confederation  under  papal  auspices, 
and  was  opposed  to  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party.  His 
political  activity  increased,  and  be  wrote  various  other  pamphlets, 
among  which  was  IluUidiLombardia  (1848). 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  fint  war  of  independence,  d*Azeglio 
donned  the  papal  uniform  and  took  part  imder  General  Durando 
in  the  defence  of  Vicenxa,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He 
retired  to  Florence  to  recover,  but  as  he  oppoted  the  democrats 
who  ruled  in  Tuscany,  he  was  expelled  from  that  country  for  the 
second  time.  He  was  now  a  famous  man,  and  early  in  1849 
Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  invited  him  to  form  a  cabinet. 
But  realizing  how  impossible  it  was  to  renew  the  campaign,  and 
"  not  having  the  heart  to  sign,  in  such  wretched  internal  and 
external  conditions,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  "  {Corre- 
spondance  poiiiique,  by  £.  Rendu),  he  refused.  After  the  defeat 
of  Novara(33rd  of  March  i849),Charles  Albert  abdicated  and  was 
succeeded  by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  D'Azeglio  was  again  called 
on  to  form  a  cabinet,  and  this  time,  although  the  situation  was 
even  more  difficult,  he  accepted,  concluded  a.  treaty  of  peace, 
dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  summoned  a  new  one  to  ratify  it 
The  treaty  was  accepted,  and  d'Azeglio  continued  in  office  for 
the  next  three  years.  While  all  the  rest  of  Italy  was  a  prey  to 
de^>otism,  in  Piedmont  the  king  maintained  the  constitution 
intact  in  the  face  of  the  general  wave  of  reaction.  D'Aaseglio 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  tact  and  ability,- 
improving  its  diplomatic  relations,  and  opposing  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Curia.  He  invited  Count  Cavour,  then  a  rising  young 
politician,  to  enter  the  ministry  in  1850.  Cavour  and  Farini, 
also  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  made  certain  declarations  in  the 
Chamber  (May  1852)  which  led  the  ministry  in  the  direction  of 
an  alliance  with  Rattazai  and  the  Left.  Of  this  d'Azeglio  dis- 
approved, and  therefore  resigned  office,  but  on  the  king's  request 
he  formed  a  new  ministry,  excluding  both  Cavour  and  Farini. 
In  October,  however,  owing  to  ill-health  and  dissatisfaction  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  not  quite  clear, 
he  resigned  once  more  and  retired  into  private  life,  suggesting 
Cavour  to  the  king  as  his  successor. 

For  the  next  four  years  he  lived  modestly  at  Turin,  devoting 
himself  once  more  to  art,  although  he  also  continued  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  Cavour  always  consulting  him  on 
matters  of  moment.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Turin  art  gallery.  In  1 859  he  was  given  various  political  missions, 
including  one  to  Paris  and  London  to  prepare  the  basis  for  a 


general  congress  of  the  powert  on  the  lulian  question.  When 
war  between  Piedmont  and  Austria  appeared  inevitable  he  re- 
turned to  Italy,  and  was  sent  as  royal  commissioner  by  Cavour 
to  Romagna,  whence  the  papal  troops  had  been  expelled.  After 
the  peace  of  ViUafranca,  d'Azeglio  was  recalled  with  orders  to 
withdraw  the  Piedmontese  garrisons;  but  he  saw  the  danger  of 
allowing  the  papal  troops  to  reoccupy  the  province,  and  after 
a  severe  inner  struggle  left  Bologna  without  the  troops,  and 
interviewed  the  king.  The  hitter  approved  of  hu  action,  and 
said  that  his  orders  had  not  been  accurately  expressed;  thus 
Romagna  was  saved.  That  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet 
in  French  entitled  De  la  Poiiiique  el  du  droil  ckritien  au  point 
devue  de  la  question  ilalienne,  with  the  object  of  inducing 
Napoleon  III.  to  continue  his  pro-Italian  policy.  Eariy  in  i860 
Cavour  appointed  him  governor  of  Milan,  evacuated  by  the 
Austrians  after  the  battle  of  Magenta,  a  position  which  he  heki 
with  great  ability.  But,  disapproving  of  the  government's 
policy  with  regaid  to  Garibaldi's  Sicilian  expedition  and  the 
occupation  by  Piedmont  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  inoppor- 
tune, he  resigned  office. 

The  death  of  his  two  brothers  in  1862  and  of  Cavour  In  x86r 
caused  Massimo  great  grief,  and  he  subsequently  led  a  com- 
paratively retired  life.  But  he  took  part  in  poliUcs,  both  as  a 
deputy  and  a  writer,  his  two  chief  subjects  of  interest  being 
the  Roman  question  and  the  relations  of  Pfedmont  (now  the 
kingdom  of  Italy)  with  Mazzini  and  the  other  revolutionists. 
In  his  opinion  Italy  must  be  uniSed  by  means  of  the  Franco- 
Piedmontese  anny  alone,  all  connexion  with  the  conspirators 
being  eschewed,  while  the  pope  should  enjoy  nominal  sovereignty 
over  Rome,  with  full  spiritual  independence,  the  capital  of  Italy 
being  established  elsewhere,  but  the  Ronuins  being  Italian  citizens 
(see  his  letters  to  £.  Rendu  and  his  pamphlet  Le  queslioni 
ur genii).  He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  convention  of  1864 
between  the  Italian  government  and  the  pope.  The  last  few  years 
of  d'Azeglio's  life  were  spent  chiefly  at  his  villa  of  Cannero,  where 
he  set  to  work  to  write  his  own  memoirs.  He  died  of  fever  on 
the  15th  of  January  x866. 

Massimo  d'AzegUo  was  a  very  attractive  personality,  as  weO 
as  an  absolutely  honest  patriot,  and  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  best  type  of  Piedmontese  aristocrat  He  was  cautious 
and  coiuervative;  in  his  general  ideas  on  the  liberation  of  Italy 
he  was  wrong,  and  to  some  extent  he  was  an  amateur  In  politics, 
but  of  his  sincerity  there  is  no  doubt.  As  an  author  his  political 
writings  are  trenchant  and  clear,  but  his  novels  are  somewhat 
heavy  and  old-fashioned,  and  are  interesting  only  if  one  reads 
the  political  allusions  between  the  lines. 

Besides  a  variety  of  newsnapc^ articles  and  pamphlets.  d'AnsIio'a 
chief  works  are  the  two  noveU  EUore  Fieramoica{  1 83^)and  Nuxmo  dei 
I.a^'(  1 841),  and  a  volume  of  autobiographical  memoirs  entitled  /  Miei 
Ricordi,  a  most  charming  work  published  after  his  death,  in  1866,  tnit 
unfortunately  incomplete.  See  in  addition  to  the  Rieordi,  L.  Caipi's 
//  Risorgimento  llalianoyoX.  i.  pp.  288  aq .  and  the  Scwenirs  kistoriqtus 
of  Constance  d'Azeglio,  Massimo's  niece  (Turin,  1884).      (L.  V.*) 

AZERBAIJAN  (also  spelt  Aoesbijan;  the  Aterhddegdn  of 
medieval  ^nitTS,thcAtkropalakanuui  Atropaleneof  theandents), 
the  north-western  and  most  important  province  of  Persia.  It  is 
separated  from  Russian  territory  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Aras 
(Araxes),  while  it  has  the  Caspian  Sea,  Gilan  and  Khamseh 
(Zcnjftn)  on  the  £.,  Kurdistan  on  the  S.,  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
on  the  W.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  33,000  sq.  m.;  its  population 
at  1 1  to  2  millions,  comprising  various  races,  as  Persians  proper, 
Turks,  Kurds,  Syrians,  Armenians,  &c.  The  country  is  superior 
in  fertility  to  most  provinces  of  Persia,  and  consists  of  %  regular 
succession  of  undulating  eminences,  partially  cultivated  and 
opening  mto  extensive  plains.  Near  the  centre  of  the  province 
the  moimtains  of  Sahand  rise  in  an  accumulated  mass  to  the  height 
cf  1 2,000  ft.  above  the  sea. .  The  highest  mountain  of  the  province 
is  in  its  eastern  part.  Mount  Savelan,  with  an  elevation  of  1 5,792 
ft.,  and  the  Talish  Mountains,  which  run  from  north  to>  south, 
parallel  to  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Cas{Man,  have  an 
altitude  of  9000  ft. .  'The  principal  rivers  are  the  Aras  and  Kizil 
Uzain,  both  receiving  numerous  tributaries  and  flowing  into  the 
(Caspian,  and  the  Jaghatu,  Tatava,  Murdi,  Aji  and  others,  which 
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dniainto  the  Urmia  lake.     The  country  to  the  west  of  the  lake, 
«ii^  the  districts  of  Selmas  aad  Urmia,  is  the  most  prosperous 
psrtof  AxerbSij&n,  yet  even  here  the  intelligent  traveller  laments 
tJ»  want  of  enterprise  among  the  inhabitants.   AzerbSIjin  is  one 
(tf  the  most  productive  provinces  of  Persia.    The  orchards  and 
prdeos  in  which  many  viUagcs  are  embosomed  yield  delicious 
fnsts  of  almost  every  description,  and  great  quantities,  dried, 
art  exported,  princi{>ally  to  Russia.     Provisions  arc  cheap  and 
abondant,  but  there  b  a  lack  of  forests  and  timber  trees.    t.ead, 
copper,  sulphur,  orpimcnt,  also  lignite,  have  been  found  within 
the  confines  of  the  province;  also  a  kind  of  beautiful,  variegated^ 
translucent  marble,  which  takes  a  high  polish,  is  used  in  the 
coostmaion  of  palatial  buildings,  tanks,  baths,  &c.,  and  is  known 
as  Maiaghau  or  Tabriz  marble.    The  climate  is  healthy,  not  hot 
in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter.    The  cold  sometimes  is  severely 
felt  by  the  poor  classes  owing  to  want  of  proper  fuel,  for  which  a 
great  part  of  the  population  has  no  substitute  except  dried  cow- 
dung.    Snow  lies  on  the  mountains  for  about  eight  months  in  the 
year,  and  water  is  everywhere  abundant.    The  best  soils  when 
abundanlly  irrigated  yield  from  50-  to  60-fold,  and  the  water 
for  this  purpose  is  supplied  by  the  innumerable  streams  which 
iittcnect  the  province.    The  natives  of  Azerbiljin  make  excellent 
sokiiers,  and  about  a  third  of  the  Persian  army  is  composed  of 
them.    The  province  is  divided  into  a  number  of  administra- 
tive sub-provinces  or  districts,  each  with  a  kdkim,  governor 
or  sub-governor,  under  the  governor-general,  who  under  the 
KajSr  dynasty  has  always  been  the  heir-api>arent  to  the  throne 
of  Persia,  assisted  by  a  responsible  minister  appointed  by  the 
shah.    The  administrative  divisions  are  as  follows: — ^Tabriz 
aod  environs;  Uskuh;  Dch-Kharegan;  Maragha;  Miandoab; 
SaQjbttlagh;    Sulduz;  Urmia;   Selmas;  Khoi;  Maku;    Gerger; 
Merend;    Raradagh;    Arvanek;    Talish;    Ardebil;    Mishkin; 
Khaikhll;   Hashtrud;  Garmrud;  Afshar;  Sain   Kaleh;  Ujan; 
Sarab.    The  revenue  amounts  to  about  £200,000  per  annum  in 
cash  and  kind,  and  nearly  all  of  it  is  expended  in  the  province 
for  the  maintcnajice  of  the  court  of  the  heir-apparent,  the  salaries 
aad  |»y  to  government  officials,  troops,  pensions,  &c.  (A.H.-S.) 

AZIlfinrH  (from  the  .Arabic),  in  astronomy,  the  angular 
dtsunce  from  the  north  or  south  point  of  the  horizon  to  the  foot 
of  the  vertical  circle  through  a  heavenly  body.  In  the  case  of  a 
Iwrizontal  line  the  azimuth  is  its  deviation  from  the  north  or 
south  direction. 

AZO  {c.  1 1 50-1230),  Italian  jurist.  This  Azo,  whose  name  is 
sometimes  written  Azzo  and  Azzolenus,  and  who  b  occasionally 
described  as  Azo  Soldanus,  from  the  surname  of  his  father,  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  two  other  famous  Italians  of  the  same 
fume,  viz.  Azo  Lambertacdus,  a  canonist  of  the  13th  century, 
profe^or  of  canon  law  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  author  of 
Qaestionts  iujus  canonkum,  and  Azo  de  Ramenghis,  a  canonist  of 
the  14th  century,  also  a  professor  of  cinon  law  at  Bologna,  and 
author  of  RepetUioncs  super  libra  Decrclorum,  Ftvf  particulars 
are  known  as  to  the  life  of  Azo,  further  than  that  he  was  born 
at  Bologna,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Joannes  Bassianus,  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  civil  law-  in  the  university  of  his  native  town.  He  also 
took  an  active  part  in  municipal  life,  Bologna,  with  the  other 
Lombard  republics,  having  gained  its  municipal  independence. 
Azo  occupied  a  very  important  position  amongst  the  glossators, 
and  hb  Readings  on  the  Code,  which  were  collected  by  his  pupil, 
Alessandro  de  Santo  Aegidio,  and  completed  by  the  additions 
of  Hugolinus  and  Odofrodus,  form  a  methodical  exposixion  of 
Roman  law,  and  were  of  such  weight  before  the  tribunals  that  it 
used  to  be  said,  "  Chi  non  ha  Az«>,  non  vada  a  palazzo."  Azo 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  prof  essor,  and  numbered  amongst 
hb  pupib  Accursius  and  Jacobus  Balduinus.  He  died  about  1 230. 
AZO  00MP0UKD8.  organic  substances  of  the  type  RN.NR' 
fwhere  R  *■  an  aryi  radical  and  R'  -  a  substituted  alkyl,  or 
aiyl  radical).  They  may  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  nitro 
compcmnds  in  alkaline- solution  (using  zinc  dust  and  alkali,  or  a 
solution  of  an  alkaline  stannite  as  a  reducing  agent);  by  oxida- 
tion of  hydrazo  compounds;  or  by  the  coupling  of  a  diazotized 
amine  and  any  compound  of  a  phenolic  or  amiuic  type,  provided 
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that  there  b  a  free  para  position  in  the  attine  or  phenol.  They 
may  also  be  obtained  by  the  molecular  rearrangement  of  the 
diazoamines,  when  these  are  wanned  with  the  parent  base  and 
its  hydrochloride.  This  latter  method  of  formation  has  been 
studied  by  H.  Goldschmidt  and  R.  U.  Reinders  (B<r.,  1896,  29, 
p.  1369),  who  found  that  the  reaction  b  monomolecular,  and 
that  the  velodty  constant  of  the  reaction  b  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the  base  present  and  also  to 
the  temperature,  but  b  independent  of  the  concentration  of 
the  diazoamine.  The  azo  compounds  are  intensely  coloured, 
but  are  not  capable  of  being  used  as  dycstuffs  unless  they 
contain  salt-forming,  acid  or  basic  groups  (see  Dyeing).  By 
oxidizing  agents  they  ire  converted  into  azoxy  compounds,  and 
by  reducing  agents  into  hydrazo  compounds  or  amines. 

Azo-benzene;  C»H«N:NC;Hf,  dbcovered  by  E.  Mitscherlich 
in  1834,  may  be  prepared  by  reducing  nitrobenzene  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  zinc  dust  and  caustic  soda;  by  the  condensation 
of  nitrosobenzene  with  am'line  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  solution; 
or  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline  with  sodium  hypobromite.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  orange  red  plates  which  melt  at 
68**  C.  and  boil  at  293*  C.  It  does  not  react  with  acids  or  alkalis, 
but  on  reduction  with  zinc  dust  in  acetic  acid  solution  yields 
aniline. 

Amino-azo  Compounds  may  be  prepared  as  shown  above. 
They  are  usually  yellowish  brown  or  red  in  colour,  the  presence 
of  more  amino  groups  leading  to  browner  shades,  whibt  the 
introduction  of  alkylated  amino  groups  gives  redder  shades. 
They  usiuUy  crystallize  well  and  are  readily  reduced.  When 
heated  with  aniline  and  aniline  hydrochloride  they  yield  indu- 
Iines(9.v.).  Amino-azo-benzcne,C»H«N]'C«H4NHs,  crystallizes 
in  yellow  plates  or  needles  and  melts  at  126°  C.  Its  constitu- 
tion is  determined  by  the  facts  that  it  may  be  prepared  by 
reducing  nitro-azo-benzcne  by  ammonium  sulphide  and  that 
by  reduction  with  stannous  chloride  it  yields  anjlinc  and 
meta-phcnylene  diamine.  Diamino-azo-benzene  (chrysoidine), 
CH»NrCHa(NH,),,  first  prepared  by  O.  Witt  (JJcr.,  1877, 
10,  p.  656),  is  obtained  by  coupling  phenyl  diazonium  chloride 
with  meta-phcnylene  diamine.  It  crystallizes  in  red  octa- 
hcdra  and  dyes  silk  and  wool  yellow.  Triamlno-azo-benzene 
(meta-amtnobenzene-azo-meta-phenylene  diamine  or  Bbmarck 
brown,  phenylcne  brown,  vesuvine,  Manchester  brown), 
NHs'CtH«'N2-C«Ha(NH2)t,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  meta-phenylene  diamine.  It  forms  brown  crystab 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  it  dyes  mordanted 
cotton  a  dark  brown.  On  the  composition  of  the  commercial 
Bismarck  brown  see  E.  Tauber  and  F.  Walder  (Ber.,  1897,  30, 
pp. 2ZII,  2899;  1900, 33, p.  2ii6).  Alkylated amino-azo-bcnzenes 
are  also  known,  and  arc  formed  by  the  coupling  of  diazonium 
salts  with  alkylated  amines,  provided  they  contain  a  free  para 
position  with  respect  to  the  amino  group.  In  these  cases  it  has 
been  shown  by  H.  Goldschmidt  and  A.  Merz  (Bcr.,  1897,  30, 
p.  670)  that  the  velocity  of  formation  of  the  amino-azo  compound 
depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  reagents  and  not  on  the  con- 
centration, and  that  in  coupling  the  hydrochloride  of  a  tertiary 
amine  with  dia«)benzene  sulphonic  acid  the  reaction  takes  place 
between  the  acid  and  the  base  set  free  by  the  hydrolytic  dissocia- 
tion of  its  salt,  for  the  formation  of  the  amino-azo  compound, 
when  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  different  acids,  takes  place 
most  rapidly  with  the  weakest  acid  (H.  Goldschmidt  and  F.  Buss, 
Ber.,  1897,  30,  p.  207s). 

Methyl  orange  (helianthin,  gold  orange,  Mandarin  orange), 
(CH3)xN'C«H4NrCtH4S0bNa,  b  the  sodium  salt  of  para- 
dimethylaminobenzene-azo-benzene  sulphonic  acid.  It  b  an 
orange  crystalline  powder  which  b  soluble  in  water,  forming  a 
yellow  solution.  The  free  acid  is  intensely  red  in  colour.  Methyl 
orange  b  used  largely  as  an  indicator.  The  constitution  of  methyl 
orange  follows  from  the  fact  that  on  reduction  by  stannous 
chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  it  yields  sulphanilic  acid 
and  para-aminodimethyl  aniline. 

Oxyozo  Compounds. — ^The  oxyazo  compounds  are  prepared  by 
adding  a  solution  of  a  diazonium  salt  to  a  cold  slightly  alkaline 
solution  of  a  phenol    The  diazo  group  takes  up  the  para  position 
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with  legard  to  the  hydrozyl  group,  and  if  this  be  pttvented  it 
then  goes  into  the  ortho  position.  It  never  goes  directly  into  the 
meta  position. 

The  constitution  of  the  oxyazo  compounds  has  attracted  much 
attention,  some  chemists  holding  that  they  are  true  aaophenols 
Of  the  type  R*NrRi-OH,  while  others  look  upon  them  as  having 
a  quinonoid  structure,  i.e.  as  being  quinone  hydrazones,  type 
R-NHN:Ri:0.  The  first  to  atUck  the  purely  chemical  side 
were  Th.  Zincke  {Ber.,  1883,16,  p.  3929;  18S4,  17,  p.  3026;  1887, 
20,  p.  3171)  and  R.  Meldola  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  1889,  55,  pp.  114, 
603).  111.  Zincke  found  that  the  products  obtained  by  coupling 
a  diazonium  salt  with  a-naphthol,  and  by  condensing  phenyl- 
hydrazine  with  a-naphthoquinone,  were  identical;  whilst 
Meldola  acetylated  the  azophenols,  and  split  the  acetyl  pro- 
ducts by  reduction  in  acid  solution,  but  obtained  no  satisfactory 
results.  K.  Auwers  iZeit.f.  pkys.  Chem.,  1896,  ai,  p.  355;  Ber., 
X900. 33,  p.  i302)examined  the  question  from  the  physaca<hemical 
standpoint  by  determining  the  freezing-point  depressions,  the 
result  being  that  the  para-oxyazo  compounds  give  abnormal 
depressions  and  the  ortho-ozyazo  compounds  give  normal 
depressions;  Auwers  then  concluded  that  the  para  compounds 
are  phenolic  and  the  ortho  compounds  are  quinone  hydrazones 
or  act  as  such.  A.  Hantzsch  (Ber.,  1899, 32,  pp.  590, 3089)  con- 
siders that  the  ozyazo  compounds  are  to  be  classed  as  pseudo- 
acids,  possessing  in  the  free  condition  the  configuration  of  quinone 
hydrazones,  their  salts,  however,  being  of  the  normal  phenolic 
type.  J.  T.  Hewitt  {Jour.  Chem.  Soc.f  1900,  77,  pp.  99  et  seq.) 
nitrated  para-oxyazobenzene  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  found 
that  it  gave  a  benzene-azo-ortho-nitrophenol,  whereas  quinones 
are  not  attacked  by  dilute  nitric  acid.  Hewitt  has  also  attacked 
the  problem  by  brominating  the  oxyazobenzenes,  and  has  shown 
that  when  the  hydrobromic  add  produced  in  the  reaction  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  system,  a  brombenzene-azo-phenol  is 
formed,  whilst  if  it  be  removed  (by  the  addition  of  sodium 
acetate)  bromination  takes  place  in  the  phenolic  nucleus;  con- 
sequently the  presence  of  the  mineral  acid  gives  the  azo  compound 
a  pseudo-quinonoid  character,  which  it  does  not  possess  if  the 
mineral  acid  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  reaction. 

Para-oxyazobenzene  (benzene-azo-phenol),  CMS:  N(i)-C«H«> 
0H(4),  is  prepared  by  coupling  diazotized  aniline  with  phenol 
in  alkaline  solution.  It  is  an  orange-red  crystalline  compound 
which  melts  at  1 54*  C.  Ortho-oxyazobenzene,  CMS :  N( x ) CA* 
0H(2),  was  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  £.  Bamberger 
(Ber.,  1900,  33,  p.  3189)  simultaneously  with  the  para  com- 
pound, from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  steam,  the  ortho  compound  passing  over  with  the 
steam.  It  crystallizes  in  orange-red  needles  whidi  melt  at 
8 3- 5-83*  C.  On  reduction  with  zinc  dust  in  dilute  sal- 
ammoniac  solution,  it  yidds  ortho4iminophenol  and  anih'ne. 
Meta-oxyazobenzene,  C«H»N:  N(i)CJl4*OH(3),  was  obtained  in 
1903  by  P.  Jacobson  (£er.,  1903,  36,  p.  4093)  by  condensing 
ortho-anisidlne  with  diazo  benzene,  the  resulting  compound 
being  then  diazotized  and  reduced  by  alcohol  to  benzene-azo- 
mcta-anisole,  from  which  meta-oxyazobenzene  was  obtained 
by  hydrolysis  with  aluminium  chloride.  It  melts  at  1 1 2-1 14^  C. 
and  is  easily  reduced  to  the  corresponding  hydrazo  compound. 

Diaxo- Amines. — The  diazo-amines,  RN:N-NHRi,  are  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  primary  amines  on  diazonium  salts; 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  add  on  a  free  primary  amine,  an  iso- 
diazohydroxide  being  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  which 
then  condenses  with  the  amine;  and  by  the  action  of  nitros- 
amincs  on  primary  amines.  They  are  crystalline  solids,  usually 
of  a  yellow  colour,  which  do  not  unite  with  adds;  they  are 
readily  converted  into  amino-azo  compounds  (see  above)  and  are 
decomposed  by  the  concentrated  halogen  adds,  yielding  haloid 
benzenes,  nitrogen  and  an  amine.  Add  anhydrides  replace  the 
imino-hydrogen  atom  by  addyl  radicals,  and  boiling  with  water 
converts  them  into  phenols.  They  combine  with  phenyl  iso- 
cyanate  to  form  urea  derivau'ves  (H.  Goldschmidt,  Ber.,  1888, 
31,  p.  2578),  and  on  reduction  with  zinc  dust  (preferably  in  alco- 
holic acetic  add  solution)  they  yield  usually  a  hydrazine  and  an 
amine.    Diazoamino  benzene,  QH^-N :  N-NHC«Hi,  was  fixit 


obuined  by  P.  GciflM  {Ajm.,  t86t.  1  dt,  p.  158).  It  crysUtUzes  in 
yellow  laminae,which  melt  at  96*  C.  and  explode  at  sli^tly  higher 
temperatures.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene. 
Diasoimino  Aefocffe,  C«H»Na,  is  also  known.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  diazobenzene  pcrbromide; 
by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  a  diazonium  sulphate  (K. 
Heumann  and  L.  Oeconomides,  Ber.,  1887,  20,  p.  373);  and  by 
the  action  of  phenylhydrazine  on  a  diazonium  sulphate.  It  is 
a  yellow  oil  which  boils  at  59°  C.  (12  mm.),  and  possesses  a 
stupefying  odour.  It  explodes  when  heated.  Hydrochloric 
acid  converts  it  into  chloraniline,  nitrogen  being  eliminated; 
whilst  boiling  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  aminopheooL 

Atoxy  Compounds,  R-N>ON-R',  are  usually  yellow  or  red 
crystalline  solids  which  result  from  the  reduction  of  nitro  or 
nitroao  compounds  by  heating  them  with  alcohdic  potash 
(preferably  using  methyl  alcohol).  They  may  also  be  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  azo  compounds.  When  reduced  (in  acid 
solution)  they  yield  amines;  distillation  with  reduced  iron 
gives  azo  compounds,  and  warming  with  ammonium  sulphide 
gives  hydrazo  compounds.  Concentrated  sulphuric  add  converts 
azoxybenzene  into  oxyazobenzene  (O.  WaUach,  Ber.,  1880,  13, 
P-  535)'  Azoxybenzene,  (C»H|N)tO,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  36*  C.  On  distillation,  it  yields 
aniline  and  azobenzene.  Azoxybenzene  is  also  found  among 
the  electro-reduction  products  of  nitrobenzene,  when  the  reduc- 
tion is  carried  out  in  alcoholic-alkaline  sdution. 

The  mixed  azo  compounds  are  those  in  which  the  azo  group 
•N:  N*  is  united  with  an  aromatic  radical  on  the  one  band,  and 
with  a  radical  of  the  aliphatic  series  on  the  other.  The  most  easily 
obtained  mixed  azo  compounds  are  those  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  diazonium  salt  with  the  potassium  or  sodium  salt  of  a 
nitroparafiin  (V.  Meyer,  Ber,,  1876, 9,  p.  384): 

C«H»NtNOi+CHrCH(NOi)K  -  ICNO.-l-C«H»NrCH(NO,)CH.. 

Benzene-aio-mtro-ethaae. 
Those  not  containing  a  nitro  group  may  be  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  corresponding  mixed  hydrazo  compounds  with 
mercuric  oxide.  E.  Bamberger  (Ber.,  1898, 3 1 ,  p.  455)  has  shown 
that  the  nitro-alkyl  derivatives  behave  as  though  they  possess 
the  constitution  of  hydrazones,  for  on  heating  with  dilute 
alkalies  they  split  more  or  less  readily  into  an  alkaline  nitrite 
and  an  add  hydrazide: 
C«H»NHN :  C(NOi)CH.-hNaOH-NaNOi-K:«H»NHNHCOCH.. 

Benzene-azo-methane,  CeH|-NrCHi,  is  a  yellow  oil  whidi 
boils  at  ISO*  C.  and  is  readily  volatile  in  steam.  Benzene-azo- 
ethane,  CtH|Ni>CiH|,  is  a  yellow  oil  which  boils  at  about  180* 
C.  with  more  or  less  decomposition.  On  standing  with  60  % 
sulphuric  add  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  the  isomeric 
acetaldehyde-phenylhydrazone,C|HiNH-N:  CH-CH«(Ber.,  1896, 

ao,  p.  794). 

The  diazo  cyanides,  QHaNi-CN,  and  carbozylic  adds,  C|H|- 
Ni-COOH,  may  alio  be  considered  as  mixed  azo  derivatives. 
Diazobenzcnecyanide,  C«H»NfCN,  is  an  unstable  <mI,  formed 
when  potassium  cyanide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  diasonium 
salt.  Phenyl-azo-carboxylic  add,  C«H|NrCOOH,  Is  obUined 
in  the  form  of  its  potassium  salt  when  phenylsemicarbazide  is 
oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  acrfution 
(J.  Thiele,  Ber.,  1895,  28,  p.  2600).  It  crystallizes  in  orange-red 
needles  and  is  decomposed  by  water.  The  corresponding  amide, 
phenyl-azo-carbonamide,  CcH»NfCONHt,  also  results  from  the 
oxidation  of  phenylsemicarbazide  (Thiele,  loc.  cit.),  and  forms 
reddtsh-yellow  needles  which  melt  at  114*  C.  When  heated 
with  benzaldehyde  to  120*  C.  it  yidds  diphenyloxytriazole, 
(C,H,),CN,C(OH). 

AZOIHIDB,  or  Hyorazoic  Aao,  N|H,  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  first  isolated  in  1890  by  Th.  Curtius  (Berickie, 
1890,  23,  p.  3023).  It  ii  the  hydrogen  compound  corresponding 
to  P.  Greiss'  diazoimino  benzene,  ^H|Ns,  which  b  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  ammonia  to  diazobenzene  perbromide. 

Curtius  found  that  benzoyl  glycoUic  add  ga vcbenzoyl  hydrazine 
with  hydrazine  hydrate: 

C«HaOCOCHsCOOH+2NtHtH/)-HK>+C.H,CONH.NHt+ 

NHrNHCIlsCOOH. 
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(Et^  bcnzoale  may  be  employed  instead  of  benzo^  glycollic 

acKJ  for  this  react  ton.)   This  compound  gave  a  nitroso  compound 

vith  oitroin  acid,  which  changed  spontaneously,  into  benxoyl- 

asnmide  by  loss  of  water: 

CJi»CO  NH  NH,+HONO-H/)+C.H.CO  N(NO)  NH.. 
OH.CO  N(NO)  NHa-HiO+Cai>CO  Ni. 

Tie  resulting  benzoylazoimide  is  easily  hydrolysed  by  boiling 
vith  skolKdic  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis,  a  benzoate  of  the 
iJbli  metal  and  an  alkali  salt  of  the  new  acid  being  obtained; 
the  lalier  is  predpitated  in  crystalline  condition  on  standing. 

An  improved  method  of  preparation  was  found  in  the  use  of 
bipporic  acid,  which  reacts  with  hydrazine  hydrate  to  form 
hippuryl  hydrazine.  CHACON  HCH^CONHNH,,  and  this  sub- 
stance  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  diazo-hippuramide, 
C(H»CONHCHrCONHN,OH,  which  is  hydrolysed  by  the 
aclioa  of  caustic  alkalis  with  the  production  of  salts  of  hydrazoic 
add.  To  obtain  the  free  acid  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  diazo- 
bippuramidc  in  dilute  soda,  warm  the  solution  to  ensure  the 
formation  of  the  sodium  salt,  and  distil  the  resulting  h'quid 
»iih  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  pure  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  fractional  distilblion  as  a  colourless  liquid  of  very  unpleasant 
smeO,  bttling  at  30*  C,  and  extremely  explosive.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  dissolves  many  metals  (zinc,  iron,  &c.) 
vith  Uberation  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  salts  (azoimides, 
azides  or  hydrazoatcs).  All  the  salts  are  explosive  and  readily 
ioteiact  with  the  alkyl  iodides.  In  its  properties  it  shows 
some  analogy  to  the  halogen  acids,  since  it  forms  difficultly 
soluble  lead,  silver  and  mercurous  salts.  The  metallic  salts  all 
crystallize  in  the  anhydrous  condition  and  decompose  on  heating, 
kaving  a  residue  of  the  pure  metal.  The  acid  is  a  *'  weak  "  acid, 
being  iooizcd  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  dilute  aqueous 
sohition. 

E.  Noelting  and  E.  Grandmougin  (Berickie,  1891,  24,  p.  2546) 
obtained  azoimide  from  dinitranilinc,  C»H3(N02)fNHf,  by 
diazotization  and  conversion  of  the  diazo  compound  into  the 
perbromide,  (NOs)iC»HrNi'Brj.  This  compound  is  then  decom- 
posed  by  ammonia,  dinitrophenylhydrazoate  being  formed, 
which  on  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  gives  potassium 
hydrazoate  (aside)  and  dinitrophenol.  The  solution  is  then 
addined  and  distilled,  when  azoimide  passes  over.  Somewhat 
bter,  they  found  that  it  could  be  prepared  from  diazobenzene 
iraide.  provided  a  nitro  group  were  present  in  the  ortho  or  para 
position  to  the  diazo  group.  The  para-nitro  compound  is  dropped 
slowly  into  a  cold  solution  of  one  part  of  caustic  potash  in  ten 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol;  the  solution  becomes  dark  red  in 
colour  and  b  then  warmed  for  two  days  on  the  water  bath.  After 
the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol  has  distilled  off,  the  solution 
b  addified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  azoimide  distilled  over. 
The  yidd  obtained  is  only  about  40%  of  that  required  by 
theory,  on  account  of  secondary  reactions  taking  place.  Ortho- 
aitro-diazobenzene  imide  only  yields  50%. 

W.  Wislicenos  {Benckte,  1892,  25,  p.  2084)  has  prepared  the 
sodium  salt  by  passing  nitrous  oxide  over  sodamide  at  high 
trmperatures.  Tl^e  acid  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
citrous  acid  on  hydrazine  sulphate;  by  the  oxidation  of 
kjrdrazioe  by  hydrogen  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  (A.  W. 
Browne,  J.  Amer.  CketH'  Soc.^  1905,  25,  p.  251),  or  by 
ammooium  metavanadate  (A.  W.  Browne  and  F.  F.  Shettcrly, 
Abu.  J.CS.,  1907,  ii.  p.  863). 

Aaunenium  asoimide,  Ni-NHi,  may  be  prepared  by  boiUng 
diazohippuramide  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  until  no  more 
ammonia  escapes,  the  following  reaction  taking  place: 

QHiCO  NHCHXTONH  N,OH+2NHi-Na  NH4+H,0+ 

C.H»CO  NHCHrCONH,. 

The  liquid  b  then  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  the 
ckar  alcoholic  solution  is  decanted  from  the  precipitated  hip- 
pwamide.  To  the  alcoholic  solution,  four  times  its  volume  of 
ether  b  added,  when  the  ammonium  salt  is  precipitated.  It  is 
ihen  filtered,  washed  with  ether,  and  air-dried.  The  salt  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  only  feebly  alkaline.  It  is  cx- 
txtmely  explosive.  Hydrazine  noimide,  N|H|,  is  also  known. 
CUoroazcimide,  Cl-N«,  the  chloride  corresponding  to  azoimide. 


was  obtained  by  F.  Raschig  (Ber.,  1908,  41,  p.  4194)  as  a 
highly  explosive  colourless  gas  on  acidifying  a  mixture  of 
sodium  aside  and  hypochlorite  with  acetic  or  boric  acid. 

AZORES  (A  (ores) t  or  Western  Islands,  an  archipelago  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Pop. 
(1900)  256,291;  area,  922  sq.  m.  The  Azores  extend  in  an 
oblique  line  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  between  36*  55^  and  39**  ss'  N., 
and  between  25*  and  31*  i&  W.  They  are  divided  into  three 
widely  severed  groups,  rising  from  a  depth  of  more  than  2I  m. 
The  south-eastern  group  consists  of  St  Michael's  (Sfto  Miguel) 
and  St  Mary  (Santa  Maria),  with  Formigas;  the  central,  of 


Fayal  (Faial),  Pico,  St  George  (SSo  Jorge),  Terceira  and  Graciosa; 
the  north-western,  of  Flores  and  Corvo. 

The  nearest  continental  land  is  Cape  da  Roca  on  the  Portuguese 
coast,  which  lies  830  m.  E.  of  St  Michael's;  while  Cape  Can  tin, 
the  nearest  point  on  the  African  mainland,  is  more  than  900  m. 
distant,  and  Cape  Race  in  Newfoundland,  the  nearest  American 
headland,  is  more  than  1000  m.  Tlius  the  Azores  are  the 
farthest  from  any  continent  of  all  the  island  groups  in  the 
Atlantic;  but  they  are  usually  regarded  as  belonging  to  Europe, 
as  their  climate  and  flora  are  European  in  character. 

Physical  Description. — The  aspect  of  all  the  islands  is  very 
similar  in  general  characteristics,  presenting  an  elevated  and 
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undulating  outline,  with  little  oi^no  tableUnd,  and  rising  into 
peaks,  of  which  the  lowest,  that  of  Corvo,  is  350  ft.,  and  the 
highest  that  of  Pico,  7612  ft.  above  sea-level.  Ilie  lines  of  sea- 
coast  axe,  with  few  exceptions,  high  and  precipitous,  with  bases 
of  accumulated  masses  of  fallen  rock,  in  which  open  bays,  or 
scarcely  more  enclosed  inlets,  form  the  harbours  of  the  trading 
towns.  The  volcanic  character  of  the  whole  archipelago  is 
obvious,  and  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  numerous 
earthquakes  and  eruptions  which  have  taken  place  since  its 
discovery.  Basalt  and  scoria  are  the  chief  erupted  materials. 
Hitherto  Flores,  Corvo  and  Graciosa  have  been  quite  exempt, 
and  Fayal  has  only  suffered  from  one  eruption  (1673).  The 
centre  of  activity  has  for  the  most  part  been  St  Michael's,  while 
the  neighbouring  island  of  St  Mary  has  altogether  escaped.  In 
X444-1445  there  was  a  great  eruption  at  St  Michael's,  of  which, 
however,  the  accounts  that  have  been  preserved  exaggerate  the 
importance.  In  1522  the  town  of  Villa  Franca,  at  that  time  the 
capital  of  the  island,  was  buried,  with  all  its  6000  inhabitants, 
during  a  violent  convulsion.  In  1572  an  eruption  took  place  in 
Pico;  in  1580  St  George  was  the  scene  of  numerous  outbursts; 
and  in  1614  a  little  town  in  Terceira  was  destroyed.  In  1630, 
1653,  1656,  1755,  1852,  &c.,  St  Michael's  was  visited  with 
successive  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  several  of  them  of  great 
violence.  On  various  occasions,  as  in  1638, 1720,  i8ix  and  1867, 
subterranean  eruptions  have  taken  i^ce,  which  have  sometimes 
been  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  temporary  islands.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  was  thrown  up  in  June  181 1,  about 
half  a  league  from  the  western  extremity  of  St  Michael's.  It 
was  called  Sabrina  by  the  commander  of  the  British  man-of-war 
of  that  name,  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon. 

Climaie. — The  cUmatc  is  particularly  temperate,  but  the  ex- 
tremes of  sensible  heat  and  cold  are  increased  by  the  humidity. 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  45**  Fahr.,  the  lowest  known 
extreme,  or  48**,  the  ordinary  lowest  extreme  of  January,  to  83", 
the  ordinary,  or  86*,  the  highest  known  extreme  of  July,  near 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  these  two  points  (both  taken  in 
the  shade)  there  is  from  month  to  month  a  pretty  regular  grada- 
tion of  increase  or  decrease,  amounting  to  somewhat  less  than 
four  degrees.  In  winter  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north- 
west, west  and  south;  in  summer  the  most  frequent  are  the 
north,  north-east  and  east.  The  weather  is  often  extremely 
stormy,  and  the  winds  from  the  west  and  south-west  render  the 
navigation  of  the  coasts  very  dangerous. 

Fauna. — The  mammalia  of  the  Azores  are  limited  to  the  rabbit, 
weasel,  ferret,  rat  (brown  and  black),  mouse  and  bat,  in  addition 
to  domestic  animals.  The  game  includes  the  woodcock,  red 
partridge  (introduced  in  the  i6th  century),  quail  and  snipe. 
Owing  to  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  crops  by  the  multitude  of 
blackbirds,  bullfinches,  chaffinches  and  green  canaries,  a  reward 
was  formerly  paid  for  the  destruction  of  birds  in  St  Michael's, 
and  it  is  said  that  over  400,000  were  destroyed  in  several  succes- 
sive years  between  1875  and  1885.  There  are  valuable  fisheries 
of  tunny,  mullet  and  bonito.  The  porpoise,  dolphin  and  whale 
are  also  common.  Whale-fishing  is  a  profitable  industry,  with 
its  headquarters  at  Fayal,  whence  the  sperm-oil  is  exported. 
Eels  are  found  in  the  rivers.  The  only  indigenous  reptile  is  the 
lizard.  Fresh-water  molluscs  are  unknown,  and  near  the  coast 
the  marine  fauna  is  not  rich;  but  terrestrial  mpUuscs  abound, 
several  species  being  peculiar  to  the  Azores. 

Flora.— The  general  character  of  the  flora  is  decidedly 
European,  no  fewer  than  400  out  of  the  478  species  generally 
considered  as  indigenous  belonging  likewise  to  that  continent, 
while  only  four  are  found  in  America,  and  forty  are  peculiar  to 
the  arehipelago.  Vegetation  in  most  of  the  islands  is  remarkably 
rich,  especially  in  grasses,  mosses,  and  ferns,  heath,  juniper,  and 
a  variety  of  shrubs.  Of  tall-growing  trees  there  was,  till  the 
19th  century,  an  almost  total  lack;  but  the  Bordeaux  pine, 
European  poplar,  African  palm-tree,  Australian  eucalyptus, 
chestnut,  tulip-tree,  elm,  oak,  and  many  others,  were  then 
successfully  introduced.  The  orange,  apricot,  banana,  lemon, 
citron,  Japanese  medlar,  and  pomegranate  are  the  common 
fruits,  and  various  other  varieties  are  more  or  less  cultivated. 


At  one  time  much  attention  was  given  to  the  growing  of  sugar- 
cane, but  it  has  now  for  the  most  part  been  abandoned.  The 
culture  of  indigo,  introduced  in  the  i6th  century,  also  belongs  to 
the  past  A  kind  of  fern  ( Dicksonia  cidcita) ,  called  by  the  natives 
cabellinhe,  furnishes  a  silky  material  for  the  stuffing  of  mat- 
tresses and  is  exported  to  Brazil  and  Portugal. 

PopulaiioH, — The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  mostly  of 
Portuguese  origin,  with  a  well-marked  strain  of  Moorish  and 
Flemish  blood.  There  is  a  high  birth-rate  and  a  low  average 
of  infant  mortality.  A  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes, 
especially  among  the  older  men  and  women,  are  totally  illiterate, 
but  education  tends  to  spread  more  rapidly  than  in  Portugal 
itself,  owing  to  the  oistom  of  sending  children  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  taught  in  the  state  schools.  Negroes, 
mulattoes,  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  immigrants  are  present 
in  considerable  numbers,  especially  in  Fayal  and  St  Michael's. 
The  total  number  of  resident  foreigners  in  1900  was  1490. 

Government. — The  Azores  arc  subdivided  into  three  adminis- 
trative districts  named  after  their  chief  towns,  i.e.  Ponta 
Delgada,  the  capital  of  St  Michael's;  Angra,  or  Angra  do 
Heroismo,  the  capital  of  Terceira;  and  Horta,  the  capital  of 
Fayal.  St  Michael's  and  St  Mary  are  included  in  the  district 
of  Ponta  Delgada;  Terceira,  St  George  and  Graciosa,  in  that 
of  Angra;  Pico,  Fayal,  Flores  and  Corvo,  in  that  of  Horta. 
Four  members  are  returned  by  POnta  Delgada  to  the  parliament 
in  Lisbon,  while  each  of  the  other  districts  returns  two  members. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  creed  of  the  majority,  and  Angra  is 
an  episcopal  sec.  For  purp(»es  of  military  administration  the 
islands  form  two  commands,  with  their  respective  headquarters 
at  Angra  and  Ponta  Delgada.  Besides  the  frequent  and  regular 
services  of  mails  which  connect  the  Azores  with  Portugal  and 
other  countries,  there  is  a  cable  from  Lisbon  to  Villa  Franca  do 
Campo,  in  St  Michael's,  and  thence  to  Pico,  Fayal,  St  George 
and  Graciosa.  Fayal  is  connected  with  Waterville,  in  Ireland, 
by  a  cable  laid  in  1901.  At  Angra  and  Ponta  Delgada  there  are 
meteorological  stations.  The  principal  seaports  are  Angra 
(pop.  1900,  10,788),  Ponta  Delgada  (17,620),  and  Horta  (6574). 

Trade. — The  trade  of  the  Azores,  long  a  Portuguese  monopoly, 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  shared  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany,  and  is  chiefly  carried  in  British  vessels.  Textiles  arc 
imported  from  Portugal;  coal  from  Great  Britain;  sugar  from 
Germany,  Madeira  and  the  United  States;  stationery,  hardware, 
chemicals,  paints,  oils,  &c.,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  fruit,  wine,  natural 
mineral  waters  and  provisions.  The  trade  in  pineap(4es  is 
especially  important.  No  fewer  than  940,000  pineapples  were 
exported  in  1902  and  1903,  going  in  almost  equal  quantities  to 
London  and  Hamburg.  The  fruit  is  raised  under  glass.  Pottery, 
cotton  fabrics,  spirits,  straw  hats  and  tea  are  produced  in  the 
district  of  Ponta  Delgada;  linen  and  woollen  goods,  cheese, 
butter,  soap,  bricks  and  tiles,  in  that  of  Angra;  baskets,  mats, 
and  various  ornamental  articles  made  from  straw,  osier,  and  the 
pith  of  dried  fig-wood,  in  that  of  Horta. 

The  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Azores  is  St  Michael's, 
which  has  an  area  of  297  sq.  m.,  and  in  1900  had  121,340  inhabit- 
ants. Graciosa  (pop.  8385;  area,  17  sq.  m.)  and  St  George 
(16,177;  40  sq.  m.)  form  part  of  the  central  group.  Graciosa 
is  noteworthy  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Santa  Cruz  de  Graciosa  (2185)  and  Guadalupe^?!?)*  The  chief 
towns  of  St  (}eorge  are  Ribeira  Seca  (2817)  and  Velas  (2009). 

History. — It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Azores,  but  from  the  number 
of  Carthaginian  coins  discovered  in  Corvo  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  islands  must  have  been  visited  by  that  adventurous 
people.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Edrisi  in  the  i3th  century, 
and  Ibn-al-Wardi  in  the  14th,  describe,  after  (he  Canaries,  nine 
other  islands  in  the  Western  Ocean,  which  are  in  all  probability 
the  Azores.  This  identification  is  supported  by  various  con- 
siderations. The  number  of  islands  is  the  same;  the  climate 
under  which  they  are  placed  by  the  Arabians  makes  them  north 
of  the  Canaries;  and  spedal  mention  is  made  of  the  hawks  or 
buzzards,  which  were  sufficiently  numerous  at  a  later  period  to 
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ffifeiSk  10  t&e  present  name  (Port.  Xioft  a^awk).    The  Anbian 
vriten  represent  them  as  having  been  populous,  and  as  having 
cootained  dties  of  some  magnitude;  but  they  state  that  the 
iohabitants  bad  been  greatly  reduced  by  intestine  warfare.    The 
Aaxcs  are  fizst  found  distinctly  marked  in  a  map  of  1351,  the 
srathero  group  being  named  the  Goat  Islands  (Cabreras) ;  the 
middle  group,  the  Wind  or  Dove  Islands  {De  Ventura  site  de 
Cdumhis)\  and  the  western,  the  Brazil  Island  {De  Broti)— the 
vord  Btadl  at  that  time  being  employed  for  any  red  dye-stuff. 
In  a  Catalan  map  of  the  year  1375  Corvo  is  found  sa  Corvi  Marini, 
and  Floces  as  Li  Ctmigi;  while  St  George  is  already  designated 
SoM  Zersn.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  discoverers  were 
Genoese,  but  of  this  there  is-not  sufficient  evidence.    It  is  plain, 
however,  that  the  so-called  Flemish  discovery  by  van  der  Berg 
is  only  worthy  of  the  name  in  a  very  secondary  sense.    According 
to  the  usual  accotmt,  he  was  driven  on  the  islands  in  1432,  and 
the  VKCw%  ezdted  considerable  interest  at  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
The  navigator,  Gonxalo  Velho  Cabral— not  to  be  confounded 
with  hb  greater  namesake,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral — was  sent  to 
prosecute  the  discovery.    Another  version  rcbtes  that  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator  of  Portugal  had  in  hb  possession  a  map  in 
vhich  the  islands  were  bid  down,  and  that  he  sent  out  Cabral 
throogh  confidence  in  its  accuracy.    The  map  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  his  brother,  Dom  Pedro,  who  had  travelled  as  far  as 
Babykn.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Cabral  reached  the  island,  which 
he  named  Santa  Maria,  in  1433,  and  in  1444  took  possession  of 
St  Michael's.    The  other  islands  were  all  discovered  by  1457. 
Coloni^tion  had  meanwhile  been  going  on  prosperously;  and 
in  1466  Fayal  was  presented  by  Alphonso  V.  to  his  aunt,  Isabella, 
the  dochess  of  Burgundy.    An  influx  of  Flemish  settlers  followed , 
and  the  islands  beaune  known  for  a  time  as  the  Flemish  Islands. 
From  1580  to  1640  they  were  subject,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Portuguese  kingdom,  to  Spain.    At  that  time  the  Azores  were 
the  grand  rendezvous  for  the  fleets  on  their  voyage  home  from 
the  Indies;  and  hence  they  became  a  theatre  of  that  maritime 
warfare  which  was  carried  on  by  the  English  under  Queen 
Bizabeth  against  the  Peninsular  powers.    One  such  expedition, 
which  took  place  in  1591,  led  to  tlie  famous  sea-fight  off  Florcs, 
between  the  English  ship  "  Revenge,"  commanded  by  Sir  Richard 
GrcaviUe,  and  a  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three  vessels.    Under  the 
active  administration  of  the  marquis  de  Pombal  (i 699-1 782),  con- 
siderable efforts  were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  Azores, 
bot  the  stupid  and  bigoted  government  which  followed  rather 
tended  to  destroy  these  benefits.    Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  the  possession  of  the  islands,  was  contested  by 
the  daimants  for  the  crown  of  Portugal.    The  adherents  of  the 
constitution,  who  supported  against  Miguel  the  rights  of  Maria 
(II.)  da  Gloria,  obtained  possession  of  Terceira  in  1839,  where 
they  succeeded  hi  maintaining  themselves,  and  after  various 
Ktrog^es,  Queen  Maria's  authority  was  established  over  all  the 
islands.    She  resided  at  Angra  from  1830  to  1833. 

For  a  general  account  of  the  islands,  ace  The  Azores^  by  W.  F. 
Walker  (London,  I886),  and  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  with 
ike  Azores,  by  A.  S  Brown  (London,  iQOi).  On  the  fauna  and  flora 
c^  the  islands,  the  following  booln  by  H.  Drouet  are  useful: — 
EUmemts  de  la  faune  afor^ne  (Paris,  1861) ;  MoUusgues  marins 
i*z  Ues  Azores  (1858),  liUres  aatrlennes  (1862),  and  Catalegne  de  la 
fUr*  des  ties  A^es,  prMdt  ae  VUinlraire  d^une  voyage  dans  cet 


erdtipd  (1866}.  The  progress  of  Azorian  commerce  »  best  shown 
is  the  Brittdi  and  American  consular  reports.  For  history,  ace 
Le  ComqmiOa  de  las  Asores  en  1583,  by  C.  Fernandez  Duro  (Madrid, 
1S86}.  and  Histoire  de  la  dicomerte  da  ties  Azores  et  de  I'origine  de 
ksr  dhtomimaiion  duties  fiamandes,  by  J.  Mees  (Ghent,  1901). 

AZOTH.  the  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  mercury,  and 
by  Paracelsus  to  Us  um'versal  remedy. 

AZOmS,  the  name  given  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to 
Ashdod,  an  ancient  dty  of  Palestine,  now  represented  by  a  few 
itraains  in  the  little  viUage  of  '£nft«f,  in  the  governmental 
district  of  Acre.  It  was  situated  about  3  m.  inland  from  the> 
Mediterranean,  on  the  famous  military  route  between  Syria  and 
Egypt,  about  equidistant  (18  m.)  from  Joppa  and  Gaza.  As 
<ae  of  the  five  chief  dties  of  the  Philistines  and  the  seat  of  the 
vosshipof  Dagon  (i  Sam.  v.;  cf.  x  Mace.  x.  83) ,  it  maintained, 
down  even  to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  a  vigorous  though 


sotnewhat  intermittent  independence  against  the  power  of  the 
Israelites,  by  whom  it  was  nominally  assigned  to  the  territory  of 
Judah.  In  71  x  B.C.  it  was  captured  by  the  Assyrians  (Is.  zx.  i), 
but  soon  regained  its  power,  and  was  strong  enough  in  the 
next  century  to  resist  the  assaults  of  Psammetichus,  king  of 
£syp^>  fof  twenty-nine  years  (Herod,  ii.  157).  Restored  by  the 
Roman  Gabinius  from  the  ruins  to  which  it  had  been  reduced 
by  the  Jewish  wars  (x  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  77,  xvi.  10),  it  was  presented 
by  Augustus  to  Salome,  fhe  sister  of  Herod.  The  only  New 
Testanaent  reference  is  in  Acts  viii.  40.  Ashdod  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  eariy  in  the  Christian  era,  but  seems  never  to 
have  attained  any  importance  as  a  town.  The  Mount  Azotus 
of  X  Mace.  ix.  X5,  where  Judas  Maccabeus  feU,  is  possibly  the 
rising  ground  on  which  the  village  stands.  A  fipe  Saracenic 
khin  is  the  prindpal  relic  of  antiquity  at  'Esdud. 

AZOV,  or  Asov  (in  Turkish,  Asak)^  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  southern 
arm  of  the  Don,  about  20  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  andent 
Tanais  by  some  xo  m.  to  the  north.  In  the  X3th  century  the 
Genoese  had  a  factory  here  which  they  called  Tana.  Azov  was 
long  a  pbce  of  great  military  and  commerdal  importance. 
Peter  the  Great  obtained  possession  of  it  after «a  protracted 
siege  in  1696,  but  in  171X  restored  it  to  the  Turks;  in  1739  it 
was  finally  united  to  the  Russian  empire.  Since  then  it  has 
greatly  declined,  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  its  harbour  and  the 
competition  of  Taganrog.  Its  population,  prindpally  engaged 
in  the  fisheries,  numbered  25,124  in  X900. 

AZOV,  8BA  OF,  an  inbnd  sea  of  southern  Europe,  communi- 
cating with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  or  Kerch, 
the  andent  Bosporus  Cimmerius.  To  the  Romans  it  was  known 
as  the  Palus  MaeotiSf  from  the  name  of  the  ndghbouring  people, 
who  called  it  in  their  native  bngtuige  Temarendaf  or  Mother  of 
Waters.  It  was  long  supposed  to  possess  direct  communication 
with  the  Northern  Ocean.  In  prehistoric  times  a  connexion  with 
the  Caspian  Sea  existed;  but  since  the  earliest  historical  times 
no  great  change  has  taken  pbce  in  regard  to  the  character  or 
rebtions  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  It  lies  between  45**  20'  and  47*  18' 
N.  bt.,  and  between  35*  and  39*  E.  long.,  iu  length  from  south- 
west to  north-east  being  230  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  no. 
The  area  runs  to  X4,5i5  sQ-  m-  It  generally  freezes  from 
November  to  the  middle  of  April  The  Don  is  its  brgest  and, 
indeed,  its  only  very  important  affluent.  Near  the  mouth  of 
that  river  the  depth  of  the  sea  varies  from  3  to  xo  ft.,  and  the 
greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  45  ft.  Of  recent  years,  too,  the 
levd  has  been  constantly  dropping,  for  the  surface  lies  4}  ft 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea.  Fierce  and  continuous 
winds  from  the  east  prevail  during  July  and  August,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  those  from  the  north-east  and  south-east 
are  not  imusual;  a  great  variety  of  currents  is  thus  produced. 
The  water  is  for  the  most  part  comparatively  fresh,  but  differs 
considerably  in  this  respect  according  to  locality  and  current. 
Fish  are  so  abundant  that  the  Turks  describe  it  as  Baluk-deniz, 
or  Fish  Sea.  To  the  west,  separated  from  the  main  basin  by  the 
long  narrow  sand-spit  of  Arabat,  he  the  remarkable  bgoons  and 
marshes  known  as  the  Sivash,  or  Putrid  Sea;  here  the  water 
is  intensely  salt  The  Sea  of  Azov  is  of  great  importance 
to  Russian  commerce;  along  its  shores  stand  the  dties  of 
Taganrog,  Berdyansk,  Mariupol  and  Yenikale. 

AZOXIMES  (furo  [a.b.]  diazoles).  a  class  of  organic  compounds 

which  contain  the  ring  system  i\  ZcH^^*  '^^y  sn^y  be 
prepared  by  converting  nitrites  into  amidoximes  by  the  action 
of  hydroxybmine,  the  amidoximes  so  formed  being  then  acylated 
by  add  chlorides  or  anhydrides.  From  these  acyl  derivatives 
the  elements  of  water  are  removed,  either  by  simple  heating 
or  by  boiling  their  aqueous  solution;  this  elimination  b  accom* 
panied  by  the  formation  of  the  azoximc  ring.    Thus 

-.   .  ^  NHiOH             ^y^  -.-,          boil  with 
C|H.CN >CH,.Cf  J}<>H  > 

^*^"«     propionic  anhydride 
[c.H/;<NiO  COC'H.]  -»CH..C<{}0>C.C,H» 
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AZTECS—AZYMITES 


Azoxiincs  can  also  be  produced  from  a-benzil  dionme  by  the 
"  Bcckmann  "  change.  Most  of  the  axozimes  are  very  volatile 
substances,  sublime  readily,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 

alcohol  and  benzene. 

For  detailed  deflcriptiom.  tee  F.  Tiemann .  (Afr..  r885.  i8. 
p.  1059),  O.  Schulx  (Ber.,  i8«5»  iS.JPp.  1084,  2459).  *«*  C.  MOller 
(B<r.,i886. 19.  p.  1492) ;  aiMO  Annual  iUports  6i  the  Chemical  Society). 

AZTECS  (from  the  Nahuad  word  astlan,  "place  of  the 
Heron/'  or  "  Heron  "  people),  the  native  name  of  one  of  the 
tribes  that  occupied  the  Ubleland  of  Meiioo  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  in  America.  It  has  been  very  frequently  emplojred 
as  equivalent  to  the  collective  national  title  of  Nahuatlecas  or 
Mexicans.  The  Aztecs  came,  according  to  native  tradition, 
from  a  country  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  AztUn,  usually 
supposed  to  lie  towards  the  north-west,  but  the  satisfactory 
localization  of  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  Mexican 
history.  The  date  of  the  exodus  from  Aztlan  b  equally  un- 
determined, being  fixed  by  various  authorities  in  the  xith  and 
by  others  in  the  X2th  century.  One  Mexican  manuscript  gives 
a  date  eqm'valcnt  to  A.D.  1x64.  They  gradually  increased  their 
influence  among  other  tribes,  until,  by  uoion  with  the  Toltecs, 
who  occupied  the  tableland  "before  them,  they  extended  their 
empire  to  an  area  of  from  x8,ooo  to  9o,oco  square  leagues. 
The  researches  of  Htmiboldt  gave  the  first  dear  insight  into  the 
eariy  periods  of  their  history.  See  Mexico;  Nahuatian  Stool 

AZUAO A,  a  town  of  western  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz, 
on  the  Belmez-Fuente  del  Arco  raflway.  Pop.  (1900)  x4,X9a. 
Azuaga  b  the  central  market  for  the  live-stock  of  the  broad  up- 
land pastures  watered  by  the  Mauchel,  a  left-hand  tributary 
of  the  Guadiaiia,  and  by  the  Bemb^zar,  a  r\ght-hand  tributary 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  Coarse  woollen  goods  and  pottery  are 
manufactured  in  the  town. 

AZUAT  (sometimes  written  Assuay),  a  province  of  Ecuador, 
bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Caftar,  £.  by  Oriente,  S.  by  Loja, 
and  W.  by  El  Oro.  It  was  formeriy  called  Cuenca,  and  formed 
part  of  the  department  of  Azuay ,  which  also  included  the  province 
of  Loja.  Azuay  is  an  elevated  mountainous  dbtrict  with  a  great 
variety  of  climates  and  products;  among  the  latter  are  silyer, 
quicksilver,  wheat,  Indian  com,  barley,  cattle,  wool,  dnchona 
and  straw  hats.  The  capital  b  Cuenca. 

AZUNI.  DOMENICO  ALBERTO  (i74^i8a7)>  Italian  jurist, 
was  bom  at  Sassar,  in  Sardinia,  in  X749-  He  studied  law  at 
Sassari  and  Turin,  and  in  X783  was  made  judge  of  the  consubte 
at  Nice.  In  X7S6-X788  he  published  hb  Dizianario  UnhersaU 
Raponato  delta  Ciurisprudeiua  Mercantile.  In  X795  appeared 
his  systematic  work  on  the  maritime  law  of  Europe,  Sistema 
UniversaU  dei  Principii  del  DiriUo  Mantimo  ddF  Buropa,  which 
be  afterwards  recast  and  translated  into  French.  In  x8o6  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  French  commission  engaged  in  drawing 
up  a  general  code  of  commercial  law,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  proceeded  to  (knoa  as  president  of  the  court  of  appeal.  After 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  18x4,  Azuni  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement 
at  Genoa,  tUl  he  was  invited  to  Sardinia  by  Victor  Emmanuel  I., 
and  appointed  judge  of  the  oonsiilate  at  (^agliari,  and  director 
of  the  university  library.  He  died  at  Cagliari  in  1827.  Azuni 
also  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  and  minor  works,  chiefly  on 
maritime  law,  an  imporUnt  treatise  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  maritime  law  (Paris,  1810),  and  an  hbtorical,  geographical 
and  political  account  of  Sardinia  (i799>  enlarged  1802). 

AZURARA,  GOMES  EANNES  DE  (?-i474).  the  second 
notable  Portuguese  chronicler  in  order  of  date.  He  adopted  the 
career  of  letters  in  middle  life.  He  probably  entered  the  royal 
library  as  assistant  to  Ferafto  Lopes  {q.v.)  during  the  reign  of 
King  Duarte  (1433-1438)*  u"!  he  had  sole  charge  of  it  in  X453. 
Hb  Ckronide  of  tke  Siege  and  Capture  of  Ceuta,  a  supplement  to 
the  Ckronide  of  King  John  /.,  by  Lopes,  dates  from  1450,  and 
three  years  later  he  completed  the  first  draft  of  the  Ckronide  of 
the  Discotery  and  Conquest  of  Guinea^  our  authority  for  the  early 
Portuguese  voyages  of  discovery  down  the  African  coast  and 
in  the  ocean,  more  especially  for  those  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  It  contains  some 
account  of  the  life  work  of  that  prince,  and  has  a  biographical  as 
well  as  a  geographical  interest.  On  the  6th  of  June  1454  Azurara 


became  chief  keeper  of  the  aicfaives  and  royal  chronicler  ih 
succession  to  Femlo  Lopes.  In  X456  King  Alphonso  V.  oom» 
missioned  him  to  write  the  hbtory  of  Ceuta,  "  the  land-gate  of 
the  East,"  under  the  governorship  of  D.  Pedro  de  Menezes,  from 
its  capture  in  14x5  until  1437,  and  he  had  it  ready  in  1463.  A 
year  afterwards  the  king  charged  him  with  a  history  of  the  deeds 
of  D.  Duarte  de  Menezes,  captain  of  Alcacer,  and,  proceeding  to 
Africa,  he  spent  a  twelvemonth  in  the  town  collecting  materials 
and  studying  the  scenes  of  the  events  he  was  to  describe,  and  in 
X468  he  completed  the  chronide.  Alphonso  correqx>nded  with 
Azurara  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy,  and  no  less  than  three 
comw$endas  of  the  order  of  Christ  rewarded  hb  literary  services. 
He  has  little  of  the  picturesque  ingenuousness  of  Lopes,  and 
loved  to  display  hb  erudition  by  quotations  and  philosophical 
reflections,  showing  that  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  first 
Renaissance.  Neariy  all  the  leading  classical,  eariy  Chrbtiaui 
and  medieval  writers  figure  in  hb  pages,  and  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  notable  chronicles  and  romances  of  Europe  and  had 
studied  the  best  Italian  and  Spanish  authors.  In  addition,  he 
had  mastered  the  geographical  system  of  the  ancients  and  their 
astrology.  As  an  hbtorian  he  b  laborious,  accurate  and  con- 
scientious, though  his  position  did  not  allow  him  to  tell  the 
whole  troth  about  hb  hero.  Prince  Henry. 

Hb  works  include:  (i)  Ckronica  del  Ret  D.  loom  1.  Terceira 
parte  em  fue  se  contem  a  lomada  de  Ceuta  (Liaboa,  1644) ;  (a)  ObvMtca 
do  Deseoorimento  e  Canquisia  de  CuinS  (Paris,  iftfx;  Eng.  versioo 
in  2  vols.  isMied  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  London,  1896-X809): 
U)  Ckronica  do  Conde  D.  Pedro  {de  kiemeaes),  printed  in  the  Imedttos 
de  Historia  Portugueta.  vol.  ii.  (Usboo.  I7«93) ;  (a)  Ckrouiea  do  Cemde 
D,  Duarte  de  Menenes^  printed  in  the  Inedilos,  vol.  iii.  (Lisbon,  1793). 
The  preface  to  the  English  vernon  of  the  Clfoniicfe  of  Guinea  contains 
a  fuU  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Azurara  and  dtes  all  the 
authorities.  (E.  Pa.) 

AZURE  (derived,  throu^  the  Romance  languages,  from  the 
Arabic  aUaxwardt  for  the  precious  stone  lapis  UauH^  the  initial 
/  having  dropped),  the  lapb  lazuli;  and  so  its  cotour,  blue. 

AZURITB,  or  Chessyute,  a  mineral  which  b  a  Imsic  copper 
carbonate,  2CuC0|'Cu(0H)^  In  its  vivid  blue  coUmr  it  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  emerald-green  malachite,  also  a  basic  copper 
carbonate,  but  containing  rather  more  water  and  less  carbon 
dioxide.  It  was  known  to  Pliny 
under  the  name  caendeum,  and 
the  modem  name  azurite  Osiven 
by  F.  S.  Beudant  in  X834)  also 
has  reference  to  the  azure-blue 
colour;  the  name  chessylite,  also 
in  common  use,  b  of  later  date 
(x85a),  and  b  from  the  locality, 
Chessy  near  Lyons,  which  has  supplied  the  best  crystallized 
specimens  of  the  mineraL  Crystals  of  azurite  bdong  to  the 
monodinic  system;  they  have  a  vitreous  lustre  and  are  trans- 
lucent. The  streak  b  blue,  but  lighter  than  the  colour  of  the 
mineral  in  mass.  Hardness  3}-4;  sp*  gr.  s>8. 

Azurite  occurs  with  malachite  in  the  uppe^  portions  of  deposits 
of  copper  ore,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  alteration  of  the  sulphide 
or  of  native  copper  by  water  containing  carbon  dioxide  and 
oxygen.  It  b  thus  a  common  mineral  in  all  copper  mines,  and 
sometimes  occms  in  large  masses,  as  in  Arizona  and  in  South 
Australia,  whero  it  has  been  worked  as  an  ore  of  copper,  of 
which  element  it  contains  55%.  Being  less  hydrated  than 
malachite  it  b  itself  Uable  to  alteration  into  thb  mineral,  and 
pseudomorphs  of  malachite  after  azurite  are  not  uncommon. 
Occasionally  the  massive  material  b  cut  and  polished  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  though  the  application  in  thb  direction  b  far  less 
extensive  than  that  of  malachite.  (L.  J.  S.) 

AZmiTES  (Gr.  d-,  without;  fl&^,  leaven),  a  name  given 
by  the  Orthodox  Eastern  to  the  Western  or  Latin  Church, 
because  of  the  latter's  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist, 
a  practice  which  arose  in  the  9th  century  and  b  also  observed 
by  Armeiuans  and  Maronites  following  the  Jewish  passover 
custom.  The  Orthodox  Church  strenuously  maintains  its 
point,  arguing  that  the  very  name  bread,  the  holiness  of  the 
mystery,  and  the  example  of  Jesus  and  the  eariy  church  alike, 
totlfy  against  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  thb  oonnexion. 


B— BAADER 
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BThis  letter  corresponds  to  the  second  symbd  in  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  and  appears  in  the  same  position 
in  all  the  European  alphabets,  except  those  derived,  like 
the  Russian,  from  medieval  Creek,  in  which  the  pronun- 
ditkm  of  this  sjrmbol  had  changed  from  bio  v.  A  new  form  had 
thezcfore  to  be  invented  for  the  genuine  b  in  Slavonic,  to  which 
iBere  tr^  at  the  period  when  the  alphabet  was  adopted,  no  cor- 
re^nding  sound  in  Greek.  The  new  symbol,  which  occupies  the 
sfcond  position,  was  made  by  removing  the  upper  loop  of  B, 
thus  producing  a  symbol  somewhat  resembling  an  ordinary  lower- 
case b.  The  old  B  retained  the  numerical  value  of  the  Greek  fi 
as  3,  and  no  numerical  value  was  given  to  the  new  symbol.  In 
tbe  Phoenician  alphabet  the  earliest  forms  are  ^  ^  or  more 

rounded  9*  ^^^  rounded  form  appears  also  in  the  earliest 
Aramaic  (see  Alphabet).  Like  some  other  alphabetic  symbols 
it  was  not  borrowed  by  Greek  in  its  original  form.  In  the  very 
ezily  rock  inscriptions  of  Thera  (700-600  B.C.),  written  from 
right  to  lefty  it  appeals  in  a  form  resembling  the  ordinary  Greek 
X;  this  ibrai  apparently  arose  from  writing  the  Semitic  symbol 
ttpitde  down.  Its  form  in  inscriptions  of  Mdos,  Selinus,  Syracuse 
and  elsewhere  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  suggests  the  influence 
of  Aramaic  forms  in  which  the  head  of  the  letter  is  opened,  V* 
The  Corinthian  fUt  U1  and  Tj  (also  at  Corcyra)  and  the  P  /^ 
of  Byzantine  coins  are  other  adaptations  of  the  same  ^mboL 
The  form  C  which  it  takes  in  the  alphabets  of  Nazos,  Delos  and 
other  Ionic  islands  at  the  same  period  is  difficult  to  explain. 
Otherwise  its  only  variation  is  between  pointed  and  rounded 
loops  (^  and  BX  The  sound  which  the  symbol  represents  is 
the  voiced  st<^  made  by  closing  the  lips  and  vibrating  the  vocal 
chords  (see  Phonztics).  It  differs  from  ^  t^  the  presence  of 
vibration  of  tbe  vocal  chords  and  from  m  because  the  nasal 
passage  as  well  as  the  lips  is  closed.  When  an  audible  emission 
of  breath  attencb  its  production  the  aspirate  bh  is  formed.  This 
sound  was  frequent  in  the  pro^thnic  period  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  and  survived  into  the  Indo-Aryan  languages.  Accord- 
isK  to  the  system  of  phonetic  changes  generally  known  as 
**  Grimm's  law,"  an  original  b  appears  in  English  as  ^,  an  original 
^  as  6.  An  original  medial  ^preceding  the  chief  accent  of  the 
vord  also  appears  as  &  in  English  and  the  other  members  of  the 
same  group.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  English  word  is  descended 
horn  an  original  word  beginning  with  b,  though  it  has  been 
saggested  tlut  peg  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Latin  bacidum 
and  the  Greek  fiiucrfiov.  When  the  lips'  are  not  tightly  dosed 
the  sound  produced  is  not  a  stop,  but  a  spirant  like  the  English 
«.  In  Late  Latin  there  was  a  tendency  to  this  spirant  pro- 
nunciation which  appears  as  early  as  the  begirming  of  the  2nd, 
century  A.O.;  by  the  3rd  century  b  and  consonantal  u  are  in-* 
atricably  confused.  When  this  consonantal  u  (English  w  as  seen 
in  words  borrowed  very  early  from  Latin  like  wall  and  witu) 
^sscd  into  the  sound  of  English  «  (labio-dental)  is  not  certain, 
bat  Germanic  words  borrowed  into  Latin  in  the  5th  century  a.d. 
have  in  their  Latin  representation  gu-  for  Germanic  w-,  guisa 
cerresponding  to  English  wise  and  reborrowed  indirectly  as  guise. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  name  of  the  symbol  which  we  can 
Rach  is  the  Hebrew  ftdA,  to  which  the  Phoenician  must  have 
been  ciosdy  akin,  as  is  shown  by  the  Greek  /99ra,  which  is 
botrowed  from  it  with  a  vowd  affixed.  (P.  GxO 

BAADEB,  FBANZ  XAVER  VON  (1765-1841),  German 
philosopher  and  theologian,  bom  on  the  37th  of.  March  1765  at 
Munich,  was  the  third  son  of  F.  P.  Baader,  court  physidan  to  the 
doctor  of  Bslvazia.  His  brothers  were  both  distinguished — the 
dder,  Oaneas,  as  an  author;  the  second,  Joseph  (1763-1835),  as 
sn  es0necr.  Franz  studied  medidne  at  Ingolstadt  and  Vienna, 
and  for  a  short  time  assisted  his  father  in  his  practice.  This  life 
fee  soon  found  uncongenial,  and  dedded  on  becoming  a  mining 
eapoecr.  He  studied  under  Abraham  Gottlob  Werner  at 
Frribeig,  travelled  through  several  of  the  mining  districts  in 
Borth  Germany,  and  for  four  years»  1 793-1 796,  resided  in 


England.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Jakob 
Boehme,  and  with  the  ideas  of  Hume,  Hartley  and  Godwin, 
which  were  extremdy  distasteful  to  him.  The  mystical  specula- 
tions of  Mdster  Eckhart,  Saint  Martin,  and  above  all  those  of 
Boehme,  were  more  in  harmony  with  his  mode  of  thought.  In 
X796  he  returned  from  England,  and  in  Hamburig  became 
acquainted  with  F.  H.  Jacobi,  with  whom  he  was  -lor  years  on 
terms  of  friendship.  He  now  learned  something  of  SchelUng,  and 
the  works  he  published  during  this  period  were  manifestly 
influenced  by  that  philosopher.  Yet  B&ader  is  no  disdple  of 
Schdling,  and  probably  gave  out  more  than  he  recdved.  Thdr 
friendship  continued  till  about  the  year  1822,  when  Baader's 
denundation  of  modem  philosophy  in  his  letter  to  the  en^ror 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia  entirdy  alienated  Schdling. 

Ail  this  time  Baader  continued  to  apply  himself  to  his  pro- 
fession of  engineer.  He  gained  a  prize  of  13,000  gulden  (about 
£1000)  for  his  new  method  of  employing  Glauber's  salts  instead 
of  potash  in  the  making  of  glass.  From  1817  to  1820  he  held  the 
post  of  superintendent  of  mines,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
nobility  for  his  services.  He  retired  in  1820,  and  soon  after 
published  one  of  the  best  of  his  works,  FermaUa  Cognifionis, 
6  parts,  1822-1825,  in  which  he  combats  modem  philosophy 
and  recommends  the  study  of  Boehme.  In  1826,  when  the  new 
university  was  opened  at  Munich,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  and  speculative  theology.  Some  of  the  lectures 
delivered  there  he  published  under  the  title,  Spckulative  Dogmatik^ 
A  parts,  1827-1836.  In  1838  he  opposed  the  interference  in  dvil 
matters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  in  consequence  was,  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  Ufe, 
interdicted  from  lecturing  on  the  philosophy  of  reli^on.  He  died 
on  the  23rd  of  May  1841. 

It  is  difficult  to  Bummariie  Baader's  philosophy,  for  he  himself 
generally  gave  expression  to  his  deepest  thoughts  in  obsCure 
aphorisms,  or  mystical  symbols  and  analogies  (see  Ed.  Zdler's 
Gfs.d.  dent.  Pkit.  733,  716).  Further,  he  has  no  systematic  works; 
his  doctrines  exist  for  the  most  part  in  short  detached  essays,  in 
comments  on  the  writings  of  Boehme  and  Saint  Martin,  or  in  his 
extensive  correspondence  and  journals.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  salient  points  which  mark  the  outline  of  his  thought.  Baader 
starts  from  the  position  that  human  reason  by  itself  can  never  reach 
the  end  it  aims  at,  and  maintains  that  we  cannot  throw  aside  the 
presuppositions  of  faith,  church  and  tradition.  His  point  of  view 
may  be  described  as  Scholasticum ;  for,  like  the  scholastic  doctors, 
he  believes  that  theology  and  philosophy  are  not  opposed  sciences, 
but  that  reason  has  to  make  dear  the  truths  given  by  authority  and 
revelation.  But  in  his  attempt  to  draw  still  closer  the  realms  of 
faith  and  knowledge  he  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  mysticism 
of  Eckhart,  Paracelsus  and  Boehme.  Our  existence  depends  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  cognized  by  God  (cotiUfr  ergo  cogito  et  sum).  All 
self  •consciousness  is  at  the  same  time  God-consciousness;  our  know- 
ledge is  never  mere  scientia,  it  is  invariably  am-seientia — a  knowing 
with,  consciousness  of,  or  partidpation  in  God.  Baader's  philosophy 
is  thus  essentially  a  thcosophy.  God  b  not  to  be  conceived  as  mere 
abstract  Being  (stibstatUia),  but  as  everlasting  process,  activity 
(actus)..  Of  this  process,  this  self-generation  of  God,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish two  aspects — the  immanent  or  esoteric,  and  the  cmancnt 
or  exoteric.  God  has  reality  only  in  so  far  as  He  is  absolute  spirit, 
and  only  in  so  far  as  the  primitive  will  is  conscious  of  itself  can  it 
become  spirit  at  all.  But  in  this  very  cognition  of  self  is  involved  the 
distinction  of  knower  and  known,  from  which  proceeds  the  power 
to  become  spirit.  .This  immanent  process  of  self-consciousness, 
wherein  indeed  a  trinity  of  persons  is  not  given  but  only  rendered 
possible,  is  mirrored  in,  and  takes  place  through,  the  eternal  and 
impersonal  idea  or  wisdom  of  God,  which  exists  beside,  though  not 
distinct  from,  the  primitive  will.  Concrete  reality  or  personality 
is  given  to  this  divine  Temar,  as  Baader  calls  it,  through  nature,  the 
pnnciple  of  self-hood,  of  individual  being,  which  is  eternally  and 
necessarilyproduced  by  God.  Only  in  nature  is  the  trinity  of  persons 
attained.  These  processes,  it  must  be  noticed,  are  not  to  be  conceived 
as  successive,  or  as  taking  place  in  time;  they  are  to  be  looked  at 
sub  specie  aetemitatis,  as  the  necessary  elements  or  moments  in  the 
self-evolution  of  the  divine  Being.  Nor  is  nature  to  be  confounded 
with  created  substance,  or  with  matter  as  it  exists  in  space  and  time; 
it  b  pure  non-beine,  the  mere  otherness  (cUteritas)  of  God — his  shadow, 
desire,  want,  or  aesiderium  sui,  as  it  is  called  by  mystical  writers. 
Creation,  itself  a  free  and  non-temporal  act  of  God's  love  and  will, 
cannot  be  speculatively  deduced,  but  must  be  accepted  as  an  bbtoric 
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tMiaiaatlncr  BaiuiBl  (hrtiojen,  HI65I, 

BAAL,  a  Semitic  word,  which  primariTy  ugnifica  lord,  owner 
ot  iahabitant,'  and  then,  in  accordana  »ith  the  Semitic  way  of 
looking  at  family  and  Tcligioiu  relations,  Is  spcdaJly  appropriated 

to  liis  vorsluppcT,  In  the  laller  usage  jl  indicated  not  that  Uie 
god  iras  the  loid  of  the  wonhippei,  but  uther  the  possessor  of, 
ot  ruler  hi,  tome  p1u<  or  district.  In  the  Old  Tesumenl  it  is 
irxulirly  written  with  the  article,  ij.  "  Ua  Baal  ";  and  the  baals 
of  different  tribes  or  lanctuaries  were  nol  necesarily  conceived 
as  identical,  so  that  we  find  frequent  mention  ol  Baalim,  or 
rathn  "  Ike  Baalim  "  in  the  plural.  That  the  Israelites  even 
applied  (he  title  of  Baal  to  Yahweh  himself  is  proved  by  ^  I)i« 
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e'aliah,  "  Yahweh  11  bcai  or  lord."  wlucn  survives  in  1  Lnnin. 
J.  S.  However,  when  Ibe  name  Baal  was  etduiivdy  Ippropti- 
led  to  idolatrous  wonhlp  (d.  Hot.  jL  16  seq.),  abhorrence  lor 
le  unholy  word  waA  marked  by  writing  bStlutk  (shanvlul 
dug)  for  baal  in  compound  proper  names,  and  thus  we  get  the 
lual  forms  Ishboshelh,  Ucphiboiheth. 
The  great  difficulty  «rliirh  hai  been  felt  by  investigators  in 
;tcnnlning  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  god  Baal  mainly 
-ises  from  the  original  appellative  sense  of  the  word,  and 
Any  obacure  points  become  dear  il  we  remember  that  when  a 
title  becomes  a  proper  name  it  may  be  apptopriiied  by  diHereai 
peoples  to  quite  diitiact  deities.    Baal  being  originally  1 


e,  the  in 


could  be  distin- 


guished by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  a  place  or  of  some  qieciil 
^tribute.'  Accordingly,  the  baals  Ire  Dot  (0  be  legirded 
M^esssrily  ai  load  vuiatlons  of  one  and  the  uiu  god,  likr  the 
Any  Virgins  or  Madonnas  of  Catholic  lands,  but  as  distinct 
tmina.  Eachcommunity  could  speak  of  its  own  baal,  although 
coUection  of  allied  commuoities  might  share  the  same  cult, 
id  naturally,  since  the  allributea  ascribed  to  the  individual 
uls  were  very  similar,  subsequent  syncretism  was  facilitaled. 
The  Baal,  as  the  head  of  each  wDnhippiog  group,  itJlie  source 
of  aH  the  gilts  of  naluie  (cf.  Hoi.  iL  t  seq.,  Eiek.  ivL  ig);  u 
the  god  ol  fertility  all  the  produce  of  the  soQ  is  his,  and  his 
tnu  bring  to  him  their  tribute  of  fiist-fniits.  He  is  tlie 
1  of  all  growth  and  fertility,  and,  by  the  "  uncontrolled 
analogy  chaticteiistic  of  early  thought,"  the  Baal  is  the 
■  the  productive  element  in  its  widest  sense.  Oiiginiting 
t>1y.  In  the  observation  of  the  fertilizing  eSect  of  rains 
Teams  upon  the  receptive  and  reproductive  soU,  baalism 
lei  identical  with  the  grOMesI  nature-worship.  Joined  with 
the  bails  there  are  naturally  found  corresponding  female  figures 
known  as  Ashttrflth,  embodiments  of  A^lSreth  (sec  Aeijute; 
ISHTAV).  In  accordance  with  primitive  notions  of  analogy,' 
thich  assume  tbil  it  is  pouible  to  control  or  aid  the  powers  of 
ulureby  the  practice  ol "  sympathetic  magic  "  (jee Magic),  the 
:ulr  of  the  haals  and  AshtlrQIh  was  characterized  by  gnaa 
«nsuality  and  licentiousness.  The  fragmentary  allusions  to 
he  cult  of  Baal  Peor  (Num.  ixv.,  Hos.  ii.  lo.  Pa.  cvi.  iS  seq.) 
^lempUly  the  typical  ipecici  of  Dionysiic  orgies  iHat  prevailed.* 
On  the  summits  of  hills  and  nuuotaini  flourished  Ihecullol  the 
of  increase,  and  "under  every  green  tree"  was  practised 
Mtiousness  which  in.  primitive  thought  was  hdd  to  secure 
abundance  of  crops  (see  Fraier,  CaUen  Bnik.  ind  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
:o4  sqq.).    Human  sacrifice  (Jer.  tix.  5),  the  hurajng  of  incense 


ii-  el.  ^ 


bowing  and  kissing,  the  preparing  of  sacred  mystic  cake 
fences  denounced  by  the  Israelite  prop] 

ol  heathen  worship  which  recur  In  vari 
of  the  Semitic  worid,  although  aiuched  to. other  name 

By  an  easy  transition  the  local  gods  of  the  streams  and  qirin^ 
ivhich fertilized  the  increase  of  the  fields  becameidentified  with 


(judg,  ix-  Jh  46)  IS  usually  inlerpreted 
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a  reprcaent  a  Baal  of  hauling.     Oil  tlie  "  Baal  of 
iiulogy  shows  itiell  further  in  Ihe  idea  of  the  deity 
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0,  which  dements  of,  heathen  cult  enleml  into 

'^Mvtt  an'd'^ld  holy  wtlirwD«ied  with  bei 
•■ferrtd  to  the  wonhip  ol  the  Virgin  (£w> 
in  BM.  AfilM^  IfiM,  p.  I^>). 


8, 


il  n>  pcaiiMc  lor  the  nunicroiu  bull  to  be  trgicdod  cventuaUy 
u  BvfE  fanoft  of  aae  ahulutt  deity.  ComequntJyp  the  Bui 
couJd  be  identified  with  lODie  lupreme  power  <il  nfllure,  c-^r  the 
hemiB.  Ibe  HID.  the  oeilhef  at  urat  pluet.  The  pitticukr 
fcncotdeveiopnientniould  varylndiffercDt  pliceSpbut  the  cbinge 
[mm  IB  laodatloD  ol  tlie  Bui  wiifa  aitbly  objttu  Id  benvcDly 
a  (binctertsiic  ot  ■  hiBbec  typt  of  belief  ud  ippein  to  be 
[diEtveiy  later.  The  idei  which  bai  long  prevailed  that  Bui 
*14  prtfvly  a  aky-god  afTordi  no  ciplaiiatian  of  the  local 
chanctei  of  the  many  buls;  oa  Ibe  otbet  bind,  on  Ibe  theory 
d(  1  bighei  deveiopmenl  when  the  godi  became  heavenly  or 
istitl  hein^  Ibe  fact  that  nidcr  conccplnna  of  nature  were 
still  retained  (often  in  ihe  unofficial  but  moie  populu  foinu  of 

A  specific  Baal  of  the  bcAveni  appean  to  have  bed  known 
uBCDj  the  Hittiiei  in  the  time  of  Ranoei  II.,  and  eonsidnably 
liur.  It  the  beginning  of  Ibe  7  lb  nnlury,  it  ni  t!ie  title  of  one 
dI  Ihe  {ods  of  Phoenida.  In  Babylonia,  fiom  a  vciy  early 
pcrind,  Baal  brcamea  definite  individual  deily.  and  was  Identified 
■ilh  tie  planet  Jupiter.  Tbil  deveiopmenl  ii  a  nuik  of  luperior 
cdlEureaDd  may  have  been  ipread  through  Babylonian  infiuence- 
Eotti  Bial  and  Ailane  were  venerated  in  Egypt  at  Thebes  and 
Ucinphis  in  the  XlXih  Dynasty,  and  the  fnnner,  ihnugh  the 
indiience  oC  Ihe  Aramaeaiu  wlu  borrowed  the  Babylonian 
sptUinj  Bel.  ultimately  became  known  u  the  Creek  Btioi  who 
ni  identified  with  Zeui. 

<X  ihe  wmhip  of  Ibe  Tyrisn  Bui.  who  Ii  alw  called  Melkan 
ndat  of  Ibe  cily),  and  ii  nflen  idcnlllied  with  the  Clttk  Heracin. 

ki  uncni  wriien.  from  HtTodotut  downwardi.  He  haS  a  nuitii* 
fcni  temple  in  luular  TyR,  fouwled  by  Hiiam.  to  which  ilu 
•no  m«         enun  n«.  e«u>  v  ■  grea^   blml^  ^^^ 


of  ki*  a^akmins  sborlly  after  the  winter  loltJEce  (Joieph. 

pkiiBiy  lothefanheH  weH.areai'         ""  '    "" 

Hmiks.    The  n>nhip  of  Ibe  Tyi 
F^^iucian  cotonie«.i     Hii  name  a 

[nHU  of  Ibe  temple  of  Baal  tut  odering  laCTificca. 

The  hiitoey  ot  Buliim  among  the  Hebrewt  ii  ohmmd  by  the 
difBcoIty  of  determining  whether  Ihe  talie  wonhip  which  the 
pmphetj  sligmaliu  it  the  heathen  worahip  of  Yabweh  under  a 
toDcepUDd,  and  often  with  riles,  which  treated  him  as  a  loo] 
Tisture  god;  or  whether  Baalism  was  consdouiJy  recognized 
In  be  distinct  from  Yahwitm  from  Ibe  Gisl.  Laler  reUgioui 
practice  wis  ondoubledly  opposed  to  that  of  earlier  limes,  and 
ittcinpts  were  made  to  correct  naintives  containing  views 
■bch  had  come  to  be  legaided  u  conlnry  to  the  true  worship 
olVihwih.     The  Old  Testament  depicts  the  biilDty  of  thepeople 

PRUIence  and  tnnm  to  Ylhweh,  and  Ibe  question  whether  this 
g»Ts  effect  to  actual  conditions  depends  upon  the  precise 
ikiracIeT  of  the  elements  of  Yahweh  worship  brought  by  the 
[mUtei  into  Palestine.    Tbti  is  still  under  dispote.    Tbcre  is 


y  ot  the  c 


cmlrary  to  hiatoric 

DLUve  Canaanite  cult  and  Israelite  worship  are  so  striking 
(oly  Ibe  peisislait  IndilionsoIIsiael'soriginandof  Ibew 
Usvs  compel  Ihe  conclusion  thai  the  germs  of  EpedGc  Yi 
■onhip  eiisted  from  his  day.  The  eiiliai  certain  rei 
■flunsl  Baalism  is  ascrfbed  to  the  reign  ol  Ahab.  whose  ma 
lib  Jeiebel  gave  Ibe  impulse  lo  Ibe  inlroduclion  of  a  part 
funxof  Ibe  cult-  In  honour  of  his  wife's  god.  the  king,  foDi 
Ihe  eiamrJe  of  Solomon,  erected  a  temple  to  the  Tyrisji  Bi 
beeibove).  This,bowever,didnotprevenlhimfrom  remaining 
1  Ulawer  of  Yabweb,  vboie  piopbela  he  still  consulted,  and 
'  The  Bsnenmry  of  Heracles  at  Daphne  mr  Antioch  wai  pmpcrly 

riace  of  Heneles'or  Maiika.  in  which  Ihe^ft^  M^nta  to  to 
'   d  (W.  R.  Swth.  Kd.  Sim.  lad  ed,  pp.  17B,  jtC).    Sk 


■wing 
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whoae  pnlcclion  he  sliD  cherished  when  he  named  U>  soot 
Ahasiah  and  Jehoram  ("  Yah|weh|  holds,"  "  Y.  is  high  "). 
Tbe  antagonism  of  Elijah  wu  not  against  Baalism  in  general, 
but  against  the  introduction  d  a  rival  ddty,  Bui  by  the  lime 
of  Hosea  (iL  16  seq.)  a  fuither  advance  was  marked,  and  Ibe  use 
of  Ihe  term  "  Baal  "  was  Edl  10  be  dangerous  to  true  religion. 
Thus  there  gradually  grrw  up  a  tendency  to  avotd  the  term, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  El  nili.  13,  il  wu  replaced 

the  books  of  Deuleronomy  and  Jeremiah  (cf.  also  Zeph.  i.  4I 
aSord  complete  tesllmony  for  tbe  picvaleuce  of  Btalism  u  late 
u  theeiile,  but  prove  Ihsl  Ihe  clearest  distinction  wss  then 

and  Ihe  invelerate  and  debased  culls  ol'Ihe  gods  of  the  land. 

(See  further  Uesiew  Reucioh;  PaoFHiT.) 
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ICdlniK*.  who  derives  the  eleneat  fc. . 

meaning  ihlniiit.  Ac.)  (W.  R.  S. :  S.  A.  C.) 

BAALBEK  <anc  tldupiiu),^  town  of  the  Buka'a  (Coelesyria), 
altitude  j^so  ft.,  silusled  £.  of  tbe  Litani  and  near  Ihe  parting 
between  [is  wiiertand  those  ol  Ihe  AsL  IVp.  about  jooo, 
including  looo  MetawaU  and  1000  Christiana  (Mironiie  and 
Orlbodoi).  Since  looj  Bulbck  bu  been  connected  by  railway 
with  Rayak  (Rejak)  on  the  Beirut-DamascuiUne,  sad  since  1007 
with  Aleppo.  It  is  famous  for  its  temple  ruins  of  Ihe  Roman 
period,  befoie  which  we  have  no  record  of  it,  certain  though  il  be 
that  Hetiopolis  is  I  titnslation  of  so  earlier  native  name,  in  which 
But  wu  an  clement.  It  has  been  suggested,  but  without  good 
reason,  thai  this  name  was  tbe  Bsalgad  of  Josh.  iL  1;, 

HcliopoUi  was  made  a  altnia  probibly  by  Oclavian  (coins  ot 
ist  century  a.D.),  and  there  mual  have  been  a  Baal  temple  there 
in  wlitcb  Trajan  consulted  the  oiade.  The  foundilion  of  Ihe 
present  buildings,  however,  dates  from  Antoninus  I^us.and  their 
dedication  from  Seplimiua  Severua,  whose  coins  first  show  the 
two  temples-  The  great  courts  of  approach  were  not  finished 
heloie  the  relgnsof  CsncsUa  and  Philip.  In  commemoration,  no 
doubt,  ol  the  dedication  cJ  Ihe  new  sanctuiria,  Sevenis  confeired 
Ihe /hi  Italiam  on  the  cily.  Tlie  greater  of  the  Iwo  temple)  wu 
sacr«d  to  Jupiter  (Baal),  identified  with  the  Sun,  with  whom 
were  associated  Venus  and  Mercury  as  abiipt^ia  Bui.  Tbe 
lesser  temple  wu  built  bi  honour  of  Bacchua  (not  the  Sun,  u 
formerly  believed).  Jupltei-Bul  wu  represented  locally  as  a 
lieardless  god  in  long  scaly  drapery,  bohtijig  a  whip  in  his  right 
hand  and  lightning  and  cars  of  corn  in  his  left.  Two  bulls 
lupporled  him.  Id  this  guise  he  passed  inlo  European  worship 
in  Ihc  3rd  and  4th  centuries  A.D.    The  eiutme  licence  of  the 

* worship  is  ollen    animsdverted  upon  by  early 

:crs,  ind  Constantine,  miking  an  cRort  lo  curb  the 
uilt  a  basilica.     Theodotius  erected  snoihet,  with, 

When  Abu  l/bsida  (or  Obaida)  alUcked  the  place  after  the 
Moslem  capture  of  Damascus  (a.D.  fijj),  it  wu  still  an  opulent 
city  and  yielded  a  rich  booty.  It  tiecame  a  bone  ot  contention 
between  Ihe  various  Syrian  dynasties  and  the  caliphs  £rst  of 
Damascus,  then  of  Egypt,  tmd  in  74S  wu  sacked  with  gical 
slaughter.  In  id<)o  It  passed  lo  the  Seljuks,  and  in  11J4  to 
Jenghii  Khan;  but  after  114;  il  remained  attached  to  Damucm 
sod  wu  captured  bySaladin  in  11 7j.  The  Crusaders  raided  in 
valley  more  than  once,  bul  never  took  Ihe  dty.  Tbree  times 
shaken  by  earthquake  In  Ihe  iitb  ceniiuy.  It  wu  dismantled  by 
Hulagu  in  1160.    But  il  revived,  and  meat  ol  it*  fine  Moslem 
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reign  of  Sultan  KalaQn  (128a)  and  the  succeeding  century,  during 
which  Abulfeda  describes  it  as  a  very  strong  place.  In  1400 
Timur  pillaged  it,  and  in  151 7  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Syria,  to 
the  Ottoman  dominion.  But  Ottoman  jurisdiction  was  merely 
nominal  iiv  the  Lebanon  district,  and  Baalbek  was  really  in 
the  hands  of  the  MeUwali  (see  Lebanon),  who  retain^  it 
against  other  Lebanon  tribes,  until  "  Jezzar  "  Pasiia,  the  rebel 
governor  of  the  Acre  province,  broke  their  power  in  the  last  half 
of  the  1 8th  century.  The  anarchy  which  succeeded  his  death  in 
1804  was  only  ended  by  the  Egyptian  occupation  (183a).  With 
the  treaty  of  London  (1840)  Baalbek  became  really  Ottoman,  and 
since  the  settlement  of  the  Lebanon  (1864)  has  attracted  great 
numbers  of  tourists. 
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The  ruins  were  brought  to  European  notice  by  Pierre  Bdon  in 
1555,  though  previously  visited,  in  1507,  by  Martin  von  Baum- 
garten.  Much  damaged  by  the  earthquake  df  x  759,  they  remained 
a  wilderness  of  fallen  blocks  till  1901,  when  their  clearance  was 
undertaken  by  the  German  Archaeological  Institute  and  entrusted 
to  the  direction  of  Prof.  O.  Puchstein.  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
ancient  Acropolis,  which  has  been  shored  up  with  huge  walls  to 
form  a  terrace  raised  on  vaults  and  measuring  about  xxoo  ft. 
from  E.  to  W.  The  Propylaea  lie  at  the  E.  end,  and  were 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  now  quarried  away.  These 
propylaea  formed  a  covered  hall,  or  vestibule,  about  35  ft.  deep, 
flanked  with  towers  richly  decorated  within  and  without  (much 
damaged  by  Arab  reconstruction).  Cdumns  stood  in  front, 
whose  bases  still  exist  and  bear  the  names  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Julia  Domna.  Hence,  through  a  triple  gateway  in  a  richly 
ornamented  screen,  access  is  gained  to  the  first  or  Hexagonal 
Court,  which  measures  about  250  ft.  from  angle  to  angle.  It  is 
now  razed  almost  to  foundation  level;  but  it  can  be  seen  that  it 
was  flanked  with  halls  each  having  four  columns  in  front.    A 


portal  on  the  W.,  50  ft.  wide,  flanked  by  lesser  ones  10  ft.  wide 
(that  on  the  N.  is  done  preserved),  admitted  to  the  Main  Court, 
in  whose  centre  was  the  High  Altar  of  Burnt  Sacrifice.  This 
altar  and  a  great  tank  on  the  N.  were  covered  by  the  foundations 
of  Theodosius'  basilica  and  not  seeQ  till  the  recent  German 
clearance  The  Main  Court  measures  about  440  ft.  from  E.  to  W. 
and  370  ft.  from  N.  to  S.,  thus  covering  about  3)  acres.  It  had  a 
continuous  fringe  of  covered  haUs  of  various  dimensions  and 
shapes,  once  richly  adorned  with  statues  and  columnar  screens. 
Some  of  these  halls  are  in  fair  preservation.  Stairs  on  the  W.  led 
up  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ba«l,  now  much  ruined,  having  only 
6  of  the  54  columns  of  its  peristyle  erect.  Three  fell  in  the 
earthquake  of  1 7  59.  Those  still  standing  are  Nos.  x  x  to  1 6  in  the 
southern  rank.  Their  bases  and  shafu  are  not  finished,  though 
the  capitals  and  rich  entablature  aeem  completely  worked.  They 
have  a  height  of  60  ft.  and  diameter  of  7}  ft.,  and  are  mostly 
formed  of  three  blocks.  The  architrave  is  threefold  and  bears  a 
frieze  with  lion-heads,  on  which  rest  a  moulding  and  cornice. 

The  temple  of  Bacchus  stood  on  a  platform  of  its  own  formed 
by  a  southern  projection  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  much  smaller 
than  the  Jupiter  temple,  but  is  better  preserved.  The  steps  oi 
the  E.  approach  were  intact  up  to  1688.  The  temple  was 
peripteral  with  46  columns  in  its  peristyle.  These  were  over 
5a  ft.  in  height  and  of  the  Corinthian  onler,  and  supported  an 
entablature  7  ft.  high  with  double  frieze,  connected  with  the 
cella  walls  by  a  coffered  ceiling,  which  a>ntained  slabs  with  heads 
of  gods  and  emperors.  Richard  Burton,  when  consul-general  at 
Damascus  in  1870,  cleared  an  Arab  screen  out  of  the  vestibule, 
and  in  consequence  the  exquisite  doorway  leading  into  the  cella 
can  now  be  well  seen.  On  either  side  ot  it  staircases  constructed 
within  columns  lead  to  the  roof.  The  cracked  door-lintd,  which 
shows  an  eagle  on  the  soffit,  was  propped  up  first  by  Burton,  and 
lately,  more  securely,  by  the  Germans.  The  cella,  now  ruinous, 
had  inner  wall-reliefs  and  engaged  columns,  which  supported 
rich  entablatures. 

The  vaults  below  the  Great  Court  of  the  Jupiter  Temple, 
together  with  the  supporting  walls  of  the  terrace,  are  noticeable. 
In  the  W.  wall  of  the  latter  occur  the  three  famous  megah'ths, 
which  gave  the  name  TriiUkon  to  the  Jupiter  temple  in  Byzantine 
times.  These  measure  from  63  to  64  ft.  in  length  and  13  ft.  in 
height  and  breadth,  and  have  been  raised  ao  ft.  above  the  grouxKL 
They  are  the  largest  blocks  known  to  have  been  us«l  in  actual 
construction,  but  are  excelled  by  another  block  still  attached  to 
its  bed  in  the  quarries  half  a  mile  S. W.  This  is  68  ft.  long  by  x  4  ft. 
high  and  weighs  about  1500  tons.  For  long  these  blocks  were 
supposed,  even  by  European  visitors,  to  be  relics  of  a  immeval 
race  of  giant  builders* 

In  the  town,  below  the  Acropolis,  on  the  S.E.  is  a  small  temple 
of  the  late  imperial  age,  consisting  of  a  semicircular  cdla  with  a 
peristyle  of  ei^t  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  projecting 
entablature.  The  cella  is- decorated  without  with  a  frieze,  and 
within  with  pillars  and  arcading.  This  temple  owes  its  preserva* 
tion  to  its  use  as  a  church  of  St  Barbara,  a  local  martyr,  also 
claimed  by  the  Egyptian  Hcliopolis.  Hence  the  buildixig  is 
known  as  Barbarat  al-atika.  Considerable  remains  of  the  N. 
gate  of  the  dty  have  also  been  exposed. 

BiBLiocaAPiiv. — ^These  vast  ruins,  more  imposing  from  tbeir 
immensity  than  pleasing  in  detail,  have  been  described  by  scores  of 
travellers  and  tourisu;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  thp 
following  works:— (First  discoverers)  M.  von  Baumgarten,  Pert*' 
grinaHo  in  .  ,  ,  Syriam  (1594):  P.  Bdon,  De  admirdnii  tpentm 
antiquentm  praeskaUia  (1553);  and  ObservadoiUt  Ac.  (1555). 
(Before  earthquake  of  1759)  R.  Wood.  Ruins  of  BaaJbec  (1757). 
(Before  excavation)  H.  Prauberfer,  Di*  Akropotis  von  Baalbek 
(iSoa).  (After  excavation)  O.  Puchstein,  Fikrer  dwtk  die  Ruinen 
9.  Baalbek  (1905).  (with  Th.  v.  LOpke)  Ansieklen,  Ac  (1905).  See 
also  R.  Fheat  Spters,  QuaH.  StaL  FaL.  Exp.  Fund,  1904,  pp.  58-64, 
and  the  BuUder,  1 1  Feb.  1903.  (D.  C.  H.) 

BAABH,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  HoUand, 
S  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Hilversum,  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  line  to 
Utrecht.  lake  Hilversum  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  pictur- 
esque and  wooded  surroundings,  and  is  a  favourite  summer  re- 
sort of  people  from  Amsterdam.  The  Baamschc  Bosch,  or  wood, 
stretches  southward  to  Soestdyk,  where  there  is  a  royal  countiy* 
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ittt,  origiaany  acquired  by  the  state  in  1 795.  Louis  Bonaparte, 
kin;  of  Holland,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  ^>ot,  formed  a  ffK>> 
I^kal  ooUectJon  here  which  was  removed  to  Amsterdam  in  1809. 
In  18x6  the  estate  was  presented  by  the  nation  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  (afterwards  King  William  II.)  in  recognition  of  his 
services  at  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras.  Since  then  the  palace  and 
grounds  have  been  considerably  enlarged  and  beautified.  Close 
to  Baam  in  the  south-west  were  formerly  situated  the  ancient 
castles  of  Drakenburg  and  Drakenstein,  and  at  Vuursche  there 
b  a  remarkable  dolmen. 

BABAOAO,  or  Babatag,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Tulcea, 
Rumania;  situated  on  a  small  lake  formed  by  the  river  Taitsa 
among  the  densely  wooded  highlands  of  the  northern  Dobrudja. 
Pop.  (1900)  about  3500.  The  Taitut  lake  is  divided  only  by  a 
strip  of  marshland  from  Lake  Razim,  a  broad  landlocked  sheet 
of  water  which  opens  on  the  Black  Sea.  Babadag  is  a  market 
for  the  wool  and  mutton  of  the  Dobrudja.  It  was  founded  by 
Bayezid  L,  sultan  of  the  Turks  from  1389  to  1403.  It  occasion* 
ally  served  as  the  winter  headquarters  of  the  Turks  in  their  wars 
with  Russia,  and  was  bombarded  by  the  Russians  in  1854. 

BABBA6B.  CHARLES  (1793-1871),  English  mathematician 
and  mechanician,  was  bom  on  the  a6th  of  December  X79>  at 
Teignmooth  in  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school, 
and  afterwards  entered  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1814.  Though  he  did  not  compete  in  the  mathe- 
matical tripoa,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  at  the  university 
In  the  years  z8z5'i8ij  he  contributed  three  papers  on  the 
*'  Cakulos  of  Functions  "  to  the  Pkihsophkal  Transactums,  and 
in  1816  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Along  with 
Sir  J<^  Herschd  and  (»eorgB  Peacock  he  laboured  to  raise  the 
staiMiard  d  mathematical  instruction  in  England,  and  especially 
endeavoured  to  supersede  the  Newtonian  by  the  Leibnitzian 
aotatkn  in  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  Babbage's  attention 
seems  to  have  been  very  early  drawn  to  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  errors  introduced  into  astronomical  and  other 
calculatioiM  through  inaccuracies  in  the  computation  of  tables. 
He  contributed  to  the  Royal  Society  some  notices  on  the  relation 
between  notaticm  and  mechanism;  and  in  182?,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  calculation 
and  prioting  of  mathematical  tables,  he  discussed  the  principles 
ol  a  calculating  engine,  to  the  construction  of  which  he  devoted 
many  years  of  his  life.  (k>vemment  was  induced  to  grant  its 
aid,  and  the  inventor  himself  spent  a  portion  of  his  private  fortune 
in  the  -prosecution  of  his  undertaldng.  He  travelled  through 
tevezal  of  the  countrMS  of  Europe,  examining  different  systems 
of  machlBcxy;  and  some  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  were 
published  in  the  admirable  little  work,  Economy  oj  Machines 
end  Uata^actura  (1834).  The  great  calculating  engine  was 
sever  comi^ted;  the  constructor  apparently  desired  to  adopt 
a  new  principle  when  the  first  specimen  was  nearly  complete, 
to  make  It  not  a  difference  but  an  analytical  engine,  and  the 
goverament  declined  to  accept  the  further  risk  (see  Calcvlatino 
IdACRmzs).  From  1828  to  1839  Babbage  was  Lucasian  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  He  contributed  largely  to  several 
scientific  periodicals,  and  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Astrooomlcal  (1820)  and  Statistical  (1834)  Societies.  He  only 
once  endeavoured  to  enter  public  h'fc,  when,  in  1832,  he  stood 
UBsocceasfully  for  the  borough  of  Finsbury.  During  the  later 
years  ci  his  Ufe  he  resided  in  London,  devoting  himself  to  the 
construction  of  nuichines  capable  of  performing  arithmetical 
and  even  algebraical  calculations.  He  died  at  London  on  the 
18th  of  October  1871.  He  gives  a  few  biographical  details  in 
Ins  Passaaes  from  Uu  Life  oJ  a  Philosopher  (1864).  a  work  which 
tlffows  considerable  light  upon  his  somewhat  peculiar  character. 
His  works,  pamphlets  and  papers  were  very  numerous;  in  the 
Pcssages  be  enumerates  eighty  separate  wiitings.  Of  these  the 
nsist  important,  besides  the  few  already  mentioned,  are  Tables  of 
Logariikms  (ift26);  Comparative  View  of  the  Various  Institutions 
for  the  Assuronu  <i/  Laves  (1826);  Decline  of  Science  in  England 
(1830);  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise  (1837);  The  Exposition  of 

tis*  (1851). 

See  MoulUy  Notices.  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  33. 


BABEL,  the  native  name  of  the  city  called  Babylon  (q.t.)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  modem  HiUak.  It  means  "gate  of  the  god,"  nof'gate 
of  the  gods,"  corresponding  to  the  Assyrian  Bdlhili,  According 
to  Gen.  zi.  x-9  (J),  mankind,  after  the  deluge,  travelled  from  the 
mountain  of  the  East,  where  the  ark  had  rested,  and  settled  in 
Shinar.  Here  they  attempted  to  build  a  dty  and  a  tower  whose 
top  might  reach  unto  heaven,  but  were  miraculously  prevented 
by  their  language  being  confoimded.  In  this  way  the  diversity 
of  human  speech  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  were  accounted 
for;  and  in  Gen.  xi.  9  (J)  an  etymology  was  found  for  the  name 
of  Babylon  in  the  Hebrew  verb  bdlal, "  to  confuse  or  confound," 
Babel  being  regarded  as  a  contraction  of  Balbel.  In  Gen.  z.  10  it 
is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod. 

The  origin  of  the  story  has  not  been  found  in  Babylonia.  The 
tower  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  one  of  the  temple  towers  of 
Babylon.  W.  A.  Bennet  (Genesis,  p.  169;  cf.  Hommd  in  Hastings' 
Dictionary  of  the  BiUe)  suggests  £-&iggila,  the  great  temple 
of  Merodach  (Marduk).  The  variety  of  languages  and  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind  were  regarded  as  a  curse,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  as  Prof.  Cheyne  {Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  412)  says,  there 
was  an  ancient  North  Semitic  mjrth  to  explain  it.  The  event 
was  afterwards  localized  in  Babylon.  The  myth,  as  it  appears 
in  Genesis,  is  quite  polytheistic  and  anthropomorphic.  According 
to  ComeliiM  Alexander  (frag.  10)  and Abydenus  (frags,  sand  6) 
the  tow»  was  overthrown  by  the  winds;  according  to  Yaqut 
(L  448  L)  and  the  Lisan  el-*Arab  (xiii.  72)  mankind  were  swept 
together  by  winds  into  the  plain  afterwards  called  "  Babil," 
and  were  scattered  again  in  the  same  way  (see  further  D.  B. 
Macdonald  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia).  A  tradition  similar 
to  that  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  found  in  Central  America.  Xelhua, 
one  of  the  seven  giants  rescued  from  the  deluge,  built  the  great 
pyramid  of  CholtUa  in  order  to  storm  heaven.  The  gods,  how- 
ever, destroyed  it  with  fire  and  confounded  the  language  of  the 
builders.  Traces  of  a  somewhat  similar  story  have  also  been 
met  with  among  the  Mongolian  Tharus  in  northern  India 
(Report  of  the  Census  of  Bengal,  1872,  p.  x6o),  and,  according 
to  Dr  Livingstone,  among  the  Africans  of  Lake  Ngami.  The 
Esthonian  myth  of  "  the  Cooking  of  Languages  "  (Kohl,  Reisen 
in  die  Ostseeprooinaen,  ii.  251-255)  may  also  be  compared,  as' 
well  as  the  Australian  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  diversity  of| 
speech  (GerstUcker,  Reisen,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  382  seq.). 

BAB-EL-M ANDBB  (Arab,  for  "  The  Gate  of  Tears  ").  the  strait 
between  Arabia  and  Africa  which  connects  the  Red  Sea  (q.t,) 
with  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  dangers 
attending  its  navigation,  or,  according  to  an  Arabic  legend; 
from  the  numbers  who  were  drowned  by  the  earthquake  which 
separated  Asia  and  Africa.  The  distance  across  is  about  20  m. 
from  Ras  Menheli  on  the  Arabian  coast  to  Ras  Siyan  on  the 
African.  The  island  of  Perim  (q.v.),  a  British  possession,  divides 
the  strait  into  two  channels,  of  which  the  eastern,  known  as  the 
Bab  Iskender  (Alexander's  Strait),  is  2  m.  wide  and  x6  fathoms 
deep,  while  the  western,  or  Dact-el-Mayun,  has  a  width  of  about 
16  m.  and  a  depth  of  170  fathoms.  Near  the  African  coast  lies 
a  group  of  smaller  islands  known  as  the  "  Seven  Brothers." 
There  is  a  surface  current  inwards  in  the  eastern  channel,  but  a 
strong  under-current  outwards  in  the  westcm  channel. 

BABENBERO,  the  name  of  a  Franconian  family  which  held 
the  duchy  of  Austria  before  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
Its  earliest  known  ancestor  was  one  Poppo,  who  early  in  the 
9th  century  was  count  in  Gsapfeld.  One  of  his  sons.  Henry, 
called  margrave  and  duke  in  Francom'a;  fell  fighting  against  the 
Normans  in  886;  another,  Poppo,  was  margrave  in  Thuringia 
from  880  to  892,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  German  king  Amulf . 
The  family  had  been  favoured  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fat, 
but  Amulf  reversed  this  policy  in  favour  of  the  rival  family  of 
the  Conradines.  The  leaders  of  the  Babenbergs  were  the  three 
sons  of  Duke  Henry,  who  called  themselves  after  their  castle  of 
Babenberg  on  the  upper  Main,  round  which  their  possessions 
centred.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  families  was  intensified 
by  their  efforts  to  extend  their  authority  in  the  region  of  the 
middle  Main,  and  this  quarrel,  known  as  the  "  Babenberg  feud," 
came  to  a  head  at  the  beginning  of  the  xoth  century  during  the 
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troubled  reitli  of  the  Gennan  king ,  Loob  tlie  Cliild.  Two  of 
Ihe  Babenberg  brother*  were  killed,  and  the  aurvivor  Adalbert 
was  summoned  before  the  imperial  court  by  the  regent  Hatto  I., 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  a  partisan  of  the  Conradines.  He  refused 
to  appear,  held  his  own  for  a  time  in  his  castle  at  Theres 
against  the  king's  forces,  but  surrendered  in  906,  and  in  spite  of 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  was  beheaded.  From  this  time  the 
Babenbergs  lost  their  influence  in  Franoonia;  but  in  976  Leopold, 
a  member  of  the  family  who  was  a  count  in  the  Donnegau,  is 
described  as  margrave  of  the  JEast  Mark,  a  district  not  more 
than  60  m.  in  breadth  on.  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bavaria  which 
grew  into  the  duchy  of  Austria.  Leopold,  who  probably  received 
the  mark  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  Otto  II. 
during  the  Bavarian  rising  in  976,  eztended  its  area  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hungarians,  and  was  succeeded  in  994  by  his  son 
Henry  I.  Henry,  who  continued  his  father's  policy,  was  followed 
in  1018  by  his  brother  Adalbert  and  in  1055  by  his  nephew 
Ernest,  whose  marked  loyalty  to  the  emperors  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV.  was  rewarded  by  many  tokens  of  favour.  The 
succeeding  margrave,  Leopold  II.,  quarrelled  with  Henry  IV., 
who  was  unable  to  oust  him  from  the  mark  or  to  prevent  the 
succession  of  his  son  Leopold  III*  in  1096.  Leopold  supported 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  in  his  risiqg  against  his  father,  but  was 
soon  drawn  over  to  the  emperor's  side,  and  in  1 106  married  his 
daughter  Agnes,  widow  of  Frederick  I.,  duke  of  Swabia.  He 
declined  the  imperial  crown  in  1125.  His  seal  in  founding 
monasteries  earned  for  him  his  surname  "  the  Pious,"  and 
canonization  by  P^  Innocent  VIU.  in  1485.  He  is  rejgarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Austria.  One  of  Leopold's  sons  was  Otto, 
bishop  of  Freising  (g.t.).  His  ddest  son,  Leopold  IV.,  became 
margrave  in  1136,  and  in  1139  received  from  the  German  king 
Conrad  III.  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
Duke  Ilcnry  the  Proud.  Leopold's  brother  Henry  (sumamed 
Jasomirgott  from  his  favourite  oath,  "  So  help  me  GodI")  was 
made  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  in  1x40,  and  became  margrave 
of  Austria  on  Leopold's  death  in  114 1 .  Having  married  Gertrude, 
the  widow  of  Henry  the  Proud,  be  was  invested  in  1 143  with  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  resigned  his  office  as  ootmt  palatine.  In 
1 147  he  went  on  crusade,  and  after  his  return  renounced  Bavaria 
at  the  instance  of  the  new  king  Frederick  I.  As  compensation 
for  this,  Austria,  the  capital  of  which  had  been  transferred  to 
Vienna  in  1 146,  was  erected  into  a  duchy.  The  second  duke  was 
Henry's  son  Leopold  I.,  who  succeedtti  him  in  11 77  and  took 
part  in  the  crusades  of  x  xSs  and  x  X9a  In  Palestine  he  quarrelled 
with  Kichard  I.,  king  of  England,  captured  him  on  his  home- 
ward journey  and  handed  him  over  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI. 
Leopold  increased  the  territories  of  the  Babenbergs  by  acquiring 
Styria  in  119a  under  the  will  of  his  kinsman  Duke  Ottakar  IV. 
He  died  in  1194,  and  Austria  fell  to  one  son,  Frederick,  and 
Styria  to  another,  Leopold;  but  on  Frederick's  death  in  1x98 
they  were  again  united  by  Duke  Leopold  U.,  sumamed  "  the 
Glorious."  The  new  duke  fought  against  the  infidel  in  Spain. 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  but  is  more  celebrated  as  a  lawgiver,  a 
patron  of  letters  and  a  founder  of  towns.  Under  him  Vienna 
became  the  centre  of  culture  in  Germany  and  the  great  school 
of  Minnesingers  (9.*.).  His  later  years  were  spent  in  strife 
with  his  son  Frederick,  and  he  died  in  xa30  at  San  Germano, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  arrange  the  peace  between  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  and  Pope  Gregory  IX.  His  son  Frederick  II. 
followed  as  duke,  and  earned  the  name  of  "  Quarrelsome  "  by 
constant  struggles  with  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
and  with  the  emperor.  He  deprived  his  mother  and  sisters 
of  their  possessions,  was  hated  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his 
oppressions,  and  in  1236  was  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  and 
driven  from  Austria.  Restored  when  the  emperor  was  excom- 
municated, he  treated  in  vain  with  Frederick  for  the  erection  of 
Austria  into  a  kingdom.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  1346,  when 
the  male  line  of  the  Babenbergs  became  extinct.  The  dty  of 
Bamberg  grew  up  around  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  family. 

Soc  G.  Juritsch,  CtsekkkU  ier  Babenberger  mnd  iknr  Ldnder 
(Innsbruck,  1894):  M.  Schmits,  OesUrreiehs  Sckijtm- Witlflsbaeker 
•dtr  die  Dytusht  4er  Babenbergir  (Munich.  1880). 


BABBB,  or  Babab  (r483-tS3o),  a  famous  oonqueror  of  India 
and  founder  of  the  so-called  Mogul  dynasty.    His  name  was 
Zahir  ud-din-Mahomet,  and  he  was  given  the  sunuLme  of  Baber, 
meaning  the  tiger.    Bom  on  the  X4th  of  February  X483,  be  was 
a  descendant  of  Hmur,  and  his  father,  Omar  Sheik,  was  king  of 
Ferghana,  a  district  of  what  is  now  Russian  Turkestan.    Omar 
died  in  X495,  ^nd  Baber,  though  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.    An  attempt  made  by  his  undes  to 
dislodge  him  proved  unsuccessful,  and  no  sooner  was  the  young 
sovereign  firmly  settled  than  he  began  to  meditate  an  extension 
of  his  own  dominions.  In  1497  he  attacked  and  gained  possession 
of  Samarkand,  to  which  he  always  seems  to  have  thought  he 
had  a  natural  and  hereditary  right.    A  rebellion  among  his 
nobles  robbed  him  of  his  native  kingdom,  and  while  marching 
to  recover  it  his  troops  deserted  him,  and  he  lost  Samarkand 
also.    After  some  reverses  he  regained  both  these  places,  but  in 
X50X  his  most  formidable  enemy,  Shaibani  (Sheibani)  Khan, 
ruler  of  the  Uzbegs,  defeated  him  in  a  great  engagement  and 
drove  him  from  Samarkand.    For  three  years  be  wandered  about 
trying  in  vdn  to  recover  his  lost  possessions;  at  last,  in  1 504, 
he  gathered  some  troops,  and  crossing  the  snowy  Hindu  Kush 
besieged  and  captured  the  strong  city  of  KabuL    By  this 
dexterous  stroke  he  gained  a  new  and  wealthy  kingdom,  and 
completely  re-established  his  fortunes.    In  the  following  year 
he  united  with  Hussain  Mixza  of  Herat  agaiitst  SQiaibani.    The 
death  of  Hussain  put  a  stop  to  this  expedition,  but  Baber  spent 
a  year  at  Herat,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  that  capital    He 
returned  to  Kabul  in  time  to  qudi  a  formidable  rebellion,  but 
two  3rcars  later  a  revolt  among  some  of  the  leading  Moguls 
drove  him  from  his  dty.    He  was  compelled  to  take  to  flight 
with  very  few  companions,  but  his  great  personal  courage  and 
daring  stmck  the  army  of  his  opponents  with  such  dismay  that 
they  again  returned  to  their  allegiance  and  Baber  regained  his 
kingdom!    Once  again,  in  xsxo,  after  the  death  of  Shaibani,  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  his  native  country.    He 
recdved  considerable  aid  from  Shah  Ismad  of  Persia,  and  in 
X5XX  made.a  triumphal  entry  into  Samarkand.    But  in  X514  he 
was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Uzbegs  and  wfth  difficulty  reached 
Kabul.    He  seems  now  to  have  resigned  all  hopes  of  recovering 
Ferghana,  and  as  he  at  the  same  time  dreaded  an  invasion  of 
the  Uzbegs  from  the  west,  his  attention  was  more  and  more 
drawn  towards  India.    Several  preliminary  incursions  had  been 
already  made,  when  in  x  521  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
a  more  extended  expedition.    Ibrahim,  emperor  of  Delhi,  had 
made  himself  detested,  even  ]jy  his  Afghan  nobles,  several  of 
whom  called  upon  Baber  for  assistance.    He  at  once  assembled 
his  forces,  x  2,000  strong,  with  some  pieces  of  artillery  and 
marched  into  India.    Ibrahim,  with  xoo,ooo  soldiers  and  numer- 
ous elephants,  advanced  against  him.    The  great  battle  was 
fotight  at  Panipat  on  the  sxst  of  April  1526,  when  Ibrahim 
was  slain  and  his  army  routed.    Baber  at  once  took  possession 
of  Agra.    A  still  more  formidable  enemy  awaited  him;  the 
Rana  Sanga  of  Mewar  coUectfed  the  enormous  force  of  210,000 
men,  with  which  he  moved  against  the  invaders.    On  all  sides 
there  was  danger  and  revolt,  even  Babcr*s  own  soldiers,  worn 
out  with  the  heat  of  this  new  climate,  longed  for  Kabul.     By 
vigorous  measures  and  inspiriting  speeches  he  restored    their 
courage,  though  his  own  heart  was  nearly  failing  him,  and  in  his 
distress  he  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  to  which  he  had  been  addicted. 
At  Kanwaha,  on  the  loth  of  March  X537,  he  won  a  great  victory 
and  made  himself  absolute  master  of  northern  India.    The 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  arranging  the  affairs  and 
revenues  of  his  new  empire  and  in  improving  his  capital,  Agra. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  December  1530  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 
Baber  was  above  the  middle  height,  of  great  strength  and  an  ad- 
mirable archer  and  swordsman.    His  mind  was  as  well  cultivated 
as  his  bodily  powera;  he  wrote  weU,  and  his  observations  are 
generally  acute  and  accurate;  he  was  brave,  kindly  and  generous. 

Full  materials  for  hit  life  arc  found  in  hit  Memoirs,  written  by 
htouclf  (translated  into  English  by  ijeyden  aqd  Erakiae  (Loodcm. 
i8i6}:  abridged  in  Caldccott.  Life  of  Baber  (London,  1844).  See 
abo  Lane-Poole,  Baber  (Rulers  of  India  Series).  1899. 
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BABBDP,  FHAVCOn  VOBL  (176&-1797),  known  as  Gsaccbus 
Baieit,  French  political  agitator  and  journalist,  was  bom  at 
Saint  Quentin  on  the  33rd  of  November  1 760.  His  father,  Claude 
Babeuf,  had  deserted  the  French  army  in  1738  and  taken  service 
oadcr  Maria  Theresa,  rising,  it  is  said,  to  the  rank  of  major. 
Aonestied  in  2755  he  returned  to  France,  but  soon  sank  into 
dire  poverty,  being  forced  to  earn  a  pittance  for  his  wife  and 
family  as  a  day  labourer.  The  hardships  endured  by  Babeuf 
during  eaiiy  years  do  much  to  explain  his  later  opinions.  He 
had  received  from  his  father  the  smatterings  of  a  liberal  education, 
but  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a  domestic 
servant,  and  from  1785  occupied  the  invidious  office  of  com- 
missairt  d  terrier^  his  function  being  to  assist  the  nobles  and 
priests  in  the  assertion  of  their  feudal  rights  as  against  the 
unfortunate  peasants.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  Babeuf 
vas  in  the  employ  of  a  land  surveyor  at  Roye.  His  father  had 
died  in  1780,  and  he  was  now  the  sole  support,  not  only  of  hb 
wife  and  two  children,  but  of  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 
In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  the  life  and. 
soul  of  the  malcontents  of  the  place.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
writer,  and  the  first  germ  of  his  future  socialism  b  contained  in 
a  letter  of  the  21st  of  March  1787,  one  of  a  series — mainly  on 
literature — addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Arras. 
In  1789  he  drew  up  the  first  article  of  the  cakier  of  the  electors 
of  the  baiUiage  of  Roye,  demanding  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rights.  Then,  from  July  to  October,  he  was  in  Paris  super- 
intending the  publication  of  his  first  work:  Cadastre  perpiiuel, 
itdit  i  rauemblie  nationale,  ran  lySg  el  U  premier  de  la  liberti 
fratif/aiu,  which  was  written  in  1787  and  issued  in  1790.  The 
same  >-ear  he  published  a  pamphlet  against  feudal  aids  and  the 
gabdle,  for  which  he  was  denounced  and  arrested,  but  provision- 
ally released.  In  October,  on  his  return  to  Roye,  he  founded 
the  C^nespondant  pkardf  the  violent  character  of  which  cost  him 
another  arrest.  In  November  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
municipality  of  Roye,  but  was  expelled.  In  March  1791  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  report  on  the  national  property 
{bUns  naiicnaux)  in  the  town,  and  in  September  1792  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  council-general  of  the  department  of  the  Somme. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  violence  of  his  attitude  made  his 
poricion  intolerable  to  himself  and  others,  and  he  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  post  of  administrator  of  the  district  of 
Montdidier.  Here  he  was  accused  of  fraud  for  having  sub- 
stituted one  name  for  another  in  a  deed  of  transfer  of  national 
lands.  It  is  probable  that  his  fault  was  one  of  negligence  only; 
but,  distrusting  the  impartiality  of  the  judges  of  the  Somme, 
he  fled  to  Paris,  and  on  the  23rd  of  August  1793  ^^  condemned 
i«  amhnHociam  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  Meanwhile 
he  had  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  relief  committee  {comili 
its  subsisiancts)  of  the  commune  of  Paris.  The  judges  of  Amiens, 
however,  pursued  him  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  which 
took  place  in  Brumaire  of  the  year  II.  (1794)-  The  court  of 
cassation  quashed  the  sentence,  through  defect  of  form,  but 
sent  Babeuf  for  a  new  trial  before  the  Aisne  tribunal,  by  which 
he  was  acquitted  on  the  i8th  of  July. 

Babeuf  now  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the  3rd  of  September 
1794  published  the  first  number  of  his  Journal  de  la  liberti  de  la 
fftsse,  the  title  of  which  was  altered  on  the  5th  of  October  to 
Le  TrUmm  du  peupU.  The  execution  of  Robespierre  on  the  28th 
of  July  had  ended  the  Terror,  and  Babeuf— now  self-styled 
**  Gracchus  "  Babeuf— defended  the  men  of  Thermidor  and 
attacked  the  fallen  terrorists  with  his  usual  violence.  But  he 
also  attacked,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  socialistic 
theories,  the  economic  outcome  of  the  Revolution.-  This  was 
an  attitude  which  had  few  supporters,  even  in  the  Jacobin  club, 
and  in  October  Babeuf  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  at  Arras. 
Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  certain  terrorist  prisoners, 
notably  of  Lebois,  editor  of  the  Journal  de  NgaHtit  afterwards 
of  the  Ami  du  feupU,  papers  which  carried  on  the  traditions  of 
Marat  He  emerged  from  prison  a  confirmed  terrorist  and  con- 
vinced that  his  Utopia,  fully  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  No.  ^i  of 
his  Tribun,  could  only  be  realised  through  the  restoration  of  the 
ooosllttttioD  of  1793.    He  was  now  in  open  conflict  with  the 


whole  trend  of  public  opinion.  In  Febniaiy  1795  he  was  again 
arrested,  and  the  TriUtu  du  peupte  was  solemnly  burnt  in 
the  Th^itre  des  Bergires  by  the  jeunesse  dorie,  the  young 
men  whose  mission  it  was  to  bludgeon  Jacobinism  out  of  the 
streets  and  cafis.  But  for  the  appalling  economic  conditions 
produced  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  assignats,  Babeuf  might 
have  shared  the  fate  of  other  agitators  who  were  whipped  into 
obscurity. 

It  was  the  attempts  of  the  Directory  to  deal  with  thb  economic 
crisb  that  gave  Babeuf  hb  real  historic  importance,  fhe  new 
government  was  pledged  to  abolbh  the  vidous  system  by  which 
Paris  was  fed  at  the  expense  of  all  France,  and  the  cessation  of 
the  distribution  of  bread  and  meat  at  nominal  prices  was  fixed 
for  the  20th  of  February  1796.  The  announcement  caused  the 
most  wide-spread  consternation.  Not  only  the  workmen  and 
the  large  class  of  Idlers  attracted  to  Paris  by  the  system,  but 
rentiers  and  government  officials,  whose  incomes  were  paid  in 
assignats  on  a  scale  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  government,  saw 
themselves  threatened  with  actual  starvation.  The  government 
yielded  to  the  outcry  that  arose;  but  the  expedients  by  which 
it  sought  to  mitigate  the  evil,  notably  the  division  of  those 
entitled  to  relief  into  classes,  only  incrMsed  the  alarm  and  the 
discontent.  The  universal  misery  gave  point  to  the  virulent 
attacks  of  Babeuf  on  the  exbting  order,  and  at  last  gained 
him  a  hearing.  He  gathered  round  him  a  sduU  circle  of  hb  im- 
mediate followers  known  as  the  Sociiti  des  £gaux,  soon  merged 
with  the  rump  of  the  Jacobins,  who  met  at  the  Pantheon; 
and  in  November  1795  he  was  reported  by  the  police  to  be 
openly  preaching  "  insurrection,  revolt  and  the  constitution 

of  1793" 

For  a  time  the  government,  while  keeping  itself  informed  of  his 
activities,  left  him  iilonc;  for  it  suited  the  Directory  to  let  the 
socialist  agitation  continue,  in  order  to  frighten  the  people  from 
joining  in  any  royalist  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  regime.  Moreover  the  mass  of  the  ouvriers,  even  of 
extreme  views,  were  repelled  by  Babeuf s  bloodthirstiness; 
and  the  police  agents  reported  that  hb  agitation  was  making 
many  converts—- for  the  government.  The  Jacobin  club  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint- Antoine  refused  to  admit  Babeuf  and  Lebob,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  "  igorgeurs.**  With  the  development 
of  the  economic  crisis,  however,  Babcuf*s  influence  increased. 
After  the  club  of  the  Pantheon  was  closed  by  Bonaparte,  on  the 
27th  of  February  1796,  his  aggressive  activity  redoubled.  In 
Vent6se  and  Germinal  he  published,  under  the  nam  de  plume  of 
"  Lalande,  soldat  de  la  patrie,"  a  new  paper,  the  &daircur  du 
peuple,  ou  U  dijenseur  de  vingl-cinq  millions  d'opprimis,  which 
was  hawked  clandestinely  from  group  to  group  in  the  streets  of 
Parb.  At  the  same  time  No.  40  of  the  Tribun  excited  an  immense 
sensation.  In  thb  he  praised  the  authors  of  the  September 
massacres  as  "  deserving  well  of  their  country,"  and  declared 
that  a  more  complete  "  September  2nd  "  was  needed  to  annihilate 
the  actual  government,  which  consisted  of  "starvers,  blood- 
suckers, tyrants,  hangmen,  rogues  and  mountebanks."  The 
distress  among  all  classes  continued  to  be  appalling;  and  in 
March  the  attempt  of  the  Directory  to  replace  the  assignats 
iq.9.)  by  a  new  issue  of  mandats  created  fresh  dissatbfaction 
after  the  breakdown  of  the  hopes  first  raised.  A  cry  went  up 
that  national  bankruptcy  had  been  declared,  and  thousands  of  the 
lower  class  of  ouvrier  began  to  rally  to  Babeuf*s  flag.  On  the  4th 
of  April  it  was  reported  to  the  government  that  500,000  people 
in  Parb  were  in  need  of  relief.  From  the  nth  Paris  was  pla- 
carded with  posters  headed  Analyse  de  la  doctrine  de  Babenif  (sic), 
tribun  du  peuple,  of  which  the  opening  sentence  ran:  "  Nature 
has  given  to  every  man  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  equal 
share  in  all  property,"  and  which  ended  with  a  call  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  1 793.  Babeuf 's  song  Mourant  defaim,  mourant 
de  froid  (Dying  of  hunger,  dying  of  cold),  set  to  a  popular  air, 
began, to  be  sung  in  the  cafis,  with  immense  applause;  and 
reports  were  current  that  the  disaffected  troops  in  the  camp  of 
Greneflc  were  ready  to  join  an  imeute  against  the  government. 
The  Directory  thought  it  time  to  act;  the  bureau  centr<U  had 
accumulated  through  its  agents,  notably  the  ex-captain  Georges 
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Grisel,  who  had  beeo  initiated  into  Babeufa  aoctety,  complete 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  for  an  armed  rising  fixed  for  Florial  2a, 
year  IV.  (nth  of  May  1796),  in  which  Jacobins  and  socialists 
were  combined.  On  the  toth  of  May  Babeuf  was  arrested 
with  many  of  his  associates,  among  whom  were  A.  Darth£  and 
P.  M.  Buonarroti,  the  ex-members  of  the  Convention,  Robert 
Lindct,  J.  A.  B.  Amar,  M.  G.  A.  Vadier  and  Jean  Baptiste 
Drouet,  famous  as  the  postmaster  of  Saint-Menehould  who 
had  arrested  Louis  XVI.,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred. 

The  coup  was  perfectly  successful.  The  last  number  of  the 
TribuH  appeared  on  the  24th  of  April,  but  Lcbois  in  the  Ami  du 
peupU  tried  to  incite  the  soldiers  to  revolt,  and  for  a  while  there 
were  rumours  of  a  military  rising.  The  trial  of  Babeuf  and  his 
accomplices  was  fixed  to  take  place  before  the  newly  constituted 
high  court  of  justice  at  Venddme.  On  Fructidor  10  and  1 1  (27tb 
and  28th  of  August),  when  the  prisoners  were  removed  from 
Paris,  there  were  tentative  efforts  at  a  riot  with  a  view  to  rescue, 
but  these  were  easily  suppressed.  The  attempt  of  five  or  six 
hundred  Jacobins  (7th  of  September)  to  rouse  the  soldiers  at 
Crenelle  met  with  no  better  success.  The  trial  of  Babeuf  and 
the  others,  begun  at  Vend6me  on  the  20th  of  February  1797, 
lasted  two  months.  The  government  for  reasons  of  their  own 
nude  the  socialist  Babeuf  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  though 
more  important  people  than  he  were  implicated;  and  his  own 
vanity  played  admirably  into  their  hands.  On  Prairial  7  (26th 
of  April  1797)  Babeuf  and  Darth£  were  condemned  to  death; 
some  of  the  prisoners,  including  Buonarrotif  were  exiled;  the 
rest,  including  Vadier  and  his  fellow-conventionals,  were 
acquitted.  Drouet  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  according 
to  Barras,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Directory.  Babeuf  and 
Darth£  were  executed  at  Venddme  on  Prairial  8  (1797). 

Babeuf's  character  has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  indicated 
above.  He  was  a  type  of  the  French  revolutionists,  excitable, 
warm-hearted,  half-«ducated,  who  k>st  their  mental  and  moral 
balance  in  the  chaos  of  the  revolutionary  period.  Historically, 
his  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  propound 
socialism  as  a  practical  policy,  and  the  father  of  the  movements 
which  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  revolutions  of  1848 
and  1871. 

See  V.  Advielle.  Hiit.  de  Craukus  Babeuf  eld*  Babawismt  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1884):  P.  M.  Buonarroti.  Conspiralum  pour  VigaliU^  diU 
de  Babeuf  (2  vols.,  Brussels.  1828;  later  editions.  1850  and  1869). 
English  translation  by  Bronterre  O'Brien  (London,  1836):  Cam- 
bridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.;  Adolf  Schmidt,  Pariser  Zustdndo 
wdhrend  der  RevolulionsuU  von  1789-1800  ^Jena.  1874).  French 
trans,  by  P.  Viollet,  Paris  pendant  la  Rholutum  d'aprhles  rapports 
de  la  police  secrite,  1789-1800  (4  vols..  1880-1804):  A.  Schmidt, 
Tableaux  de  la  Rholution  franfatse,  6fc,  (Leipzig,  1867-1870),  a 
collection  of  reports  of  the  secret  police  on  which  the  above  work 
is  based.  A  full  report  of  the  trial  at  Venddme  was  published  in 
four  volumes  at  Paris  in  1797,  Dibats  du  prods^  fire    (W.  A.  P.) 

BABfiSM,  the  reh'gion  founded  in  Persia  in  a.d.  1844-1845 
by  M(rz&  'All  Muhammad  of  Shfrdz,  a  young  Sayyid  who  was 
at  that  time  not  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Before  his  "manifesta- 
tion "  (s»Ai2f),  of  which  he  gives  in  the  Persian  Baydn  a  date 
corresponding  to  23rd  May  1844,  he  was  a  disciple  of  Sayyid 
Kizim  of  Rasht,  the  leader  of  the  Shaykhls,  a  sect  of  extreme 
ShI'ites  characterized  by  the  doctrine  (called  by  them  Rukit^ 
rdbi\  "  the  fourth  support ")  that  at  all  times  there  must  exist 
an  intermediary  between  the  twelfth  Im&m  and  his  faithful 
followers.  This  intermediary  they  called  **  the  perfect  Shf*ite," 
and  his  prototype  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  successive  Bdbs  or 
"  gates  "  through  whom  alone  the  twelfth  Im&m,  durihg  the 
period  of  his  "  minor  occultation  "  {Gkaybat-i-sugkrd,  a.d.  874- 
940),  held  communication  with  his  partisans.  It  was  in  this 
sense,  and  not,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  in  the  sense  of "  Gate  of 
God  "  or  "  Gate  of  Religion,"  that  the  title  Bdb  was  understood 
and  assumed  by  M(rz&*  AK  Muhammad ;  but,though  still  generally 
thus  styled  by  non-B&bfs,  he  soon  assumed  the  higher  title  of  Nu^ 
("  Point "),  and  the  title  Bdb^  thus  left  vacant,  was  conferred  on 
his  ardent  disciple,  Mull&  Husayn  of  Bushrawayh. 

The  history  of  the  B&bis,  though  covering  a  comparatively 
short  period,  is  so  full  of  incident  and  the  particulan  now  available 


are  so  numerous,  that  the  following  acooont  purports  to  bs  only 
the  briefest  sketch.  The  B&b  himself  was  in  captivity  first  at 
Shfr&z,  then  at  M&kO,  and  lastly  at  Chihrfq,  during  iht  greater 
part  of  the  six  years  (May  1844  imtil  July  1850)  of  hU  brief 
career,  but  an  active  propaganda  was  carried  on  by  his  disciples, 
which  resulted  in  several  serious  revolts  against  the  government, 
especially  after  the  death  of  Muhamnud  Shih  in  September  1848. 
Of  these  risings  the  first  (December  1848-July  1849)  took  place 
in  M&zandar&n,  at  the  ruined  shrine  of  Shaykh  Tabarsf.  near 
B&rfux<ish,  where  the  Bibis,  led  by  MuUi  Muhammad  'All  of 
Birfurfish  and  Mull&  Husayn  of  Bushrawayh  ("  the  first  who 
believed  "),  defied  the  shah's  troops  for  seven  months  before 
they  were  finally  subdued  and  put  to  death.  The  revolt  at 
Zanj&n  in  the  north-west  of  Persia,  headed  by  MuUi  Muhammad 
*A11  Zanj&nl,  also  lasted  seven  or  eight  months  (May-Dcccmber 
1850),  while  a  serious  but  less  protracted  struggle  w*as  waged 
against  the  govenmient  at  Nfrix  in  F&rs  by  Agi  Sayyid  Y»by& 
of  Nf rfz.  Both  revolts  were  in  progress  when  the  Bib,  with  one 
of  his  devoted  disciples,  was  brought  from  his  prison  at  Chihrfq  to 
Tabriz  and  publicly  shot  in  front  of  the  org  or  dtadel.  The 
body,  after  being  exposed  for  some  days,  was  recovered  by  the 
Bibfs  and  conveyed  to  a  shrine  near  Tehrin,  whence  it  was 
ultimately  removed  to  Acre  in  Syria,  where  it  is  now  buried. 
For  the  next  two  years  comparatively  little  was  heard  of  the 
Bibfs,  but  on  the  15th  of  August  1852  three  of  them,  acting  on 
their  own  initiative,  attempted  to  assassinate  N4siru'd-D(n  Shih 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  chase  to  his  palace  at  Niyivarin. 
The  attempt  failed,  but  was  the  cause  of  a  fresh  persecution, 
and  on  the  31st  of  August  1852  some  thirty  Bibb,  including 
the  beautiful  and  talented  poetess  Qurratu'l-'Ayn,  were  put  to 
death  in  Tehrin  with  atrocious  cruelty.  Another  of  the  victims 
of  that  day  was  Hijji  Mfrzi  JinI  of  Kishin,  the  author  of  the 
oldest  history  of  the  movement  from  the  BibI  point  of  view. 
Only  one  complete  MS.  of  his  invaliuble  work  (obtained  by 
Count  Gobineau  in  Persia)  exists  in  any  public  library,  the 
Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris.  The  so-called  '*  New  History  " 
(of  which  an  English  translation  was  published  at  Cambrid^ 
in  1893  by  E.  G.  Browne)  is  based  on  Mirzi  Jinf's  work,  but 
many  important  passages  which  did  not  accord  with  later  Bibf 
doctrine  or  policy  have  been  suppressed  or  modified,  while  some 
additions  have  been  made.  The  Bib  was  succeeded  on  his 
death  by  Mfrzi  Yahyi  of  N(ir  (at  that  time  only  about  twenty 
yean  of  age),  who  escaped  to  Bagdad,  and,  under  the  title  of 
Subk-i-Eul  ("  the  Morning  of  Eternity  "),  became  the  pontiff  of 
the  sect  He  lived,  however,  in  great  seclusion,  leaving  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  elder  half- 
brother  (born  1 2th  November  18x7),  Mfrzi  Husayn  *AU,  entitled 
Bakd*u*Udk  ("the  Splendour  of  C^od  "),  who  thus  gradually 
became  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  influential  member  of 
the  sect,  though  in  the  Igdn^  one  of  the  most  important  polemical 
works  of  the  Bibis,  compceed  in  1858-1859,  he  still  implicitly 
recognised  the  supremacy  of  Subh-i-EMd.  In  X863,  however, 
Bahi  declared  himself  to  be  "  He  whom  God  shall  manifest " 
(lian  Yua-hiruku'Udk,  with  prophecies  of  whose  advent  the 
works  of  the  Bib  are  filled),  and  odled  on  all  the  Bibfs  to  recog- 
nize his  claim.  The  majority  responded,  but  Subk-i^Esd  and 
some  of  his  faithful  adherents  refused.  After  that  date  the 
Bibfs  divided  into  two  secU,  Ezells  and  Bahils,  of  which  the 
former  steadily  lost  and  the  Jatter  gained  ground,  so  that  in  1908 
there  were  probably  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  of  the  latter, 
and  at  most  only  a  hundred  or  two  of  the  former.  In  1863  the 
Bibfs  were,  at  the  instance  of  the  Persian  government,  removed 
from  Bagdad  to  Constantinople,  whence  they  were  shortly 
afterwards  transferred  to  Adrianople.  In  1868  Bahi  and  his 
followers  were  exiled  to  Acre  in  Syria,  and  Subk-^^&d  with  his 
few  adherents  to  Famagusta  in  Cyprus,  where  he  was  still  living 
in  X908.  Bahi'u'llih  died  at  Acre  on  the  x6th  of  May  1892. 
His  son  *Abbis  Efendf  (also  caUed  *Abdu'l-Bahi,  "  the  servant 
of  Bahi  ")  was  generally  recognized  as  his  successor,  but  another 
of  his  four  sons,  Muhammad  *AU,  put  forward  a  rival  claim. 
This  caused  a  fresh  and  bitter  schism,  but  'Abbis  Efendf  steadily 
gained  ground,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  his  eventual 


tiiaatk.  Tlie  contrercrtiil  lilnmture  ccnniclcd  >ith  t 
Kkimi  i>  ibuniUBI,  Dot  only  in  Pmiui,  but  in  English, 
i^oo  aaay  Americuii  have  ulDpt«d  the  nligioa  at  Bahi.  TTie 
orifiMl  ipnllc  d  Amrio  wu  Ibrihfm  C»rgc  Kluynillili, 
vho  bcsu  bii  pmpflgiiKli  It  Ibc  Chiciso  Exhibllioa  ind  lilei 
mpponcd  the  cbimi  el  Mubiinnuid  'Alt.  Sevcnl  Persian 
miuianiHes,  including  Ilie  aged  and  iBmed  Mliii  Abu t-Ful  of 
CnlpijaKin,  were  thereupon  deqiatchrd  to  Ameria  by  'Abbia 
ETtndr,  wbo  was  generally  acccpled  by  the  American  Bahi'ii  aa 
"  Ibc  Uailet."  The  Americin  prcu  contained  many  nolicea  ol 
the  pTOiKigvida  and  ita  tuccen-  An  inlereatuic  article  on  Ihc 
ubject,  by  Stoyan  KwolT  VaiialiLy  ot  Botlon,  Mul,  entitled 
"  Molummeilan  Gnoaticiim  in  America,"  appeared  in  the 
Amtnan  Jnnu,!  0/  r*«(»o  for  January  .901.  pp.  S7-iS. 

A  correct  undersUndinc  of  the  doclrina  of  the  early  Blbfi 
(now  lepinented  by  Ihe  EieUi)  Uhanllypoisibleuve  to  one  who 
ii  coavenanl  with  the  theology  of  I&lAm  and  ila  developments, 
and  e^xcially  tlie  leneti  of  the  Shl'a.  The  B4b[i  an  Mubam- 
mulans  only  in  the  lensc  that  Ibe  MuhammadansarcChrialiani 
oribc  Christian* Jewi;  thai  ii  to  »y,  they  reiosnin  Muhammad 
(Mabonet)  aa  a  true  piophet  and  the  Qur'in  (Koran)  aa  1  re- 
ccklioD,  bat  deny  tbeir  finality. 


il,  for,  a! 


irebentOilc,  and  ran  I 
10  lecogitiie  the  Man 


Duchsafed.  The  Divin 
known  only  through  iti 
lUtion  of  the  cycle  in 


i  the 


uttyiiemitic  chsnctei  of  the  Bibf  Kiiplutei.  and  the  abaenire 
of  anything  reaembting  church  councils,  the  doctrine  on  many 
important  pcHnta  (such  aa  the  future  life)  ii  undclennincd  and 

«f  penocul  iminorlalily  U  generally,  though  not  universally, 
Hceiited.  Great  importance  wai  attached  to  the  mysLical  value* 
o(  !eitci»  and  numben,  eipedally  the  number*  iS  and  19  ("  the 
number  of  the  nnily  "}  and  1^  -  j6i  ["  the  number  of  all 
Ihingi ").  In  general,  the  Bih'i  doctrinei  noit  cloiely  rev 
Ibow  of  the  Iima'aii  and  Hurfiiri.    In  the  hands  of  Bil 

the  wilder  panlheisliclendcndn  and  meUphyiicaihair-iplitlingi 
of IhecarlyBlbfaalmosl disappeared.  Tbeinteiligcnce, integrity 
and  morality  of  the  Bibli  are  high,  but  their  eHorli  to  improvi; 
the  social  position  of  woman  have  been  much  exaggerated. 
Hiey  were  in  no  way  concexncd  (as  was  at  the  Ume  falsely  alleged) 
in  the  assassiiuiion  oT  Nitini'd-DIn  Shih  in  May  iggA.  Of 
recent  pvnecutions  of  the  aect  the  two  most  notable  took  place 
at  yanl,  one  in  May  itoi.  and  another  of  greater  ferodly  in 

Malcdm  in  his  book  Fm  Yiari  in  a  Periiait  rncn  (London.iqos) , 

(1007)  the  Bibfa,  though  their  aympalhiei  are  undoubtedly 
with  the  reformer!,  wisely  refrained  from  outwardly  identilying 
Ihemtrlvei  wilb  Ibat  parly,  to  whom  Ibeir  open  support,  by 
alienating  the  orthodox  mtjlalnds  and  miillti,  would  have  proved 
(auL     Here,  as  in  all  their  actions,  they  dearly  obeyed  orders 

LinnAttiM.— The  literature  of  the  lect  ti  very  voluminous,  but 
moHly  ia  manuictipt.  The  meal  valuable  public  colleciiDni  in 
Eur«ie  are  at  St  pRenburg,  London  (British  Mineum)  and  Paris 
(BiljKMhtqw  Natbnale).  where  two  or  Ihiee  very  rate  MSS. 
collected  by  GoUnau.  Including  the  pncioui  hiiioiy  o(  ihc  Bib'i 
r«tn.n«»Y.  HlJllMlralJinlafKiiMn.BrtpreKrved.    Forihe 
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..«       .,.«-~a»'  aiul   Deicripti...,  ...    ...^  -, , ,.._, 

Jnntl  af  R.  Aiial.  Sot.  (July  and  t)clober  1*91):  Andreas.  Di 
BOCl  im  Arlin   (1S96]:  Btian  Vkmr  Roen.   Cialti(fi«u  Kim 
dJIfKI  dl  r/nililiil  ^1  LonfWU  «rimlillil,  vnl.  1.  (1B77).  pp.  179-11] 
voL  ill.  (lS«6),  pp.  i-ST;  vol.  vL  (1891),  pp.  I^l-IJS:      Mam 
Btbyi-:  and  otW  Imponani  angles  ia  Rusdin  by  the 
•cbolar:  and  by  Caplaln  A.  G.  Touniansky  In  the  .Zioiili 
»ijiUni}t  ImfatUrtkna  Kmtam  ArcliaUtukiilim 


(vols,  iv.-xil.,  Si  Petersburg,  1B90-T900):  alnao  eaceflent  edilioi 

iflt^KMIyZA^  (ihT^Mt  impoiSit  of  ^*hi's'»ocki^"»J 
(Sf  Pelersburg.  1I99I.  Mention  should  alio  be  made  of  an  Arabii 
hiltory  of  the  BitS  (unsympathetic  but  well-inloimed)  written  bl 
■  Persian,  Mirri  MuhsmmadMahdl  Khan.  Zfimo'd-Dumta.  primed 
in  Cairo  in  a.H.  1)11  (-A.D.  1903-1904).     Of  the  works  mmpiml 


.   n  (The  Glory  of  Cod),  by  It 
.:!  MacNull(Chiiago.i9bo]; 

far  jRoUiiU  (1901),  by  the  i_ _„. 

'  •di,  by  Myron  H,  Phelps,  viib  preface  by  E.  C.  Bn 
-'-';   Isabella    Brittingham,     Tkt   Ki^ilalum 
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':^^\ 


Efendlj 


>3);   Isibell 
..     .  , StaMMM  e§ .-,- 

[..:,..(       mtAnnaidQtaUiimCiilUaiiVmh 
I  ::..  .  .:■  I  Ifimi  Ih  Pmian  <4_   'j(M<'l-SaU   [1 

] r90S].    In  French.  A.  L.  M.  NicoUi 

11.,.  i  ...i.ai  kialion  at  Tehitn)  has  published  >onii  inip<ii<ini 
tnnilationi,  via  Li  Lart  ia  uf  pmmi  it  It  miiiitm  ir  Bit  (Paiii, 
1901):  Li  Lien  it  la  arUltil  (1904):  and  U  Biyin  orate  (I9«); 
And  therr  ore  other  Double  WDrki-by  H.  DrryTus.  an  adherent  of  the 
BiU  (aiib.  Lastly,  mentioa  should  be  made  of  a  remarkable  but 
•caret  little  tract  by  Gabriel  Sacy,  printed  at  Cairo  in  June  1901, 
and  entitled  Dm  riim  it  Dint  a  it  [Apttiu,  lofiaii  imi  U  nm  ii 
SolyijH-  (E.  C.  B.) 

BABIMOTON.  ANTnOirr  (is6i-i:S6),  English  conspirator, 
son  of  Henry  Babington  of  Delhick  in  Derbyihire.  and  ol  Mary. 
daughter  of  George,  Lord  Darcy.  was  bom  in  October  1561.  and 
wasbroughl  up  secretly  a  Roman  Catholic.  As  a  youth  he  served 
at  Sheffield  as  page  to  Uary  queen  ol  Scots,  for  whom  he  early 
fell  an  ardent  devotion.  In  ijtio  he  came  to  London,  atlendcd 
the  cx>urt  of  Eliiabeth,  and  joined  the  secret  society  farmed  thai 
year  supporting  the  Jesuit  miaaionaries.  In  rsflj  after  the 
eacculion  of  Father  Campion  he  withdrew  to  Dethick.  and 
allaiolng  his  majority  occupied  himself  for  a  short  lime  with  the 
management  of  his  estates.  later  he  went  abroad  and  become 
associated  at  Paris  with  Mary's  supporters  who  were  planning 
her  release  with  the  help  of  Spain,  and  on  his  relum  he  was 
entrusted  with  letters  (or  her.  In  April  ijM  he  became,  with 
the  priest  John  Ballard,  leader  ola  plot  to  murder  Eliiabeth  and 

England  and'libemte  Mary.  The  conspiracy  was  regarded  by 
Mcndoia,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  one  of  its  chief  insligalors. 
and  also  by  Wakingfaam,  as  the  most  dangerous  of  recent  yean; 
it  included,  ia  its  general  purpose  of  destroying  the  government, 
a  targe  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  had  ramiAcatioDS  aU 
over  the  country.    Philip  11.  ol  Spain,  who  ardently  desired  the 

to  theholyCatholicfiith," 'promised  to  assist  withaneipedilion 
directly  the  aaiasaination  oi  the  queen  was  eHeclcd.  Babinglon's 
conduct  was  marked  by  open  lolly  and  vanity.  Desirous  ol  some 
token  olapprecialion  from  Mary  for  hisseivices,  be  entered  inio 
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:hing  Harrow,  where  he  was  sheltered 

e  was  discovered  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  On  the  tjtb 
nd  14th  of  September  be  was  tried  with  Ballard  and  Ave  others 
y  a  QMdal  commission,  when  he  confessed  his  guilt,  but  strove 
0  place  alt  the  blame  upon  Ballard.  All  were  condemned  to 
death  for  high  Irason.  On  the  igih  be  wrote  to  Eliiabeth 
praying  for  mercy,  and  the  same  day  oBered  £1000  lor  procuring 
'    pardon;  and  on  the  soth,  having  disclosed  the  cipher  used 

Cilia,  el  Sbdr  Paftrt  Sinualoi,  iii.  Go«,  Meodoia  to  PhDip. 
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iKibeth,  hut  bet  drtunuuncca, 
with  Babin^n, 


Kiih  tbc  usuil  birbaritio  in  Lincoln'!  Inn  Fi 

ol  Ux  plot  led  to  Miry'i  own  datmction.     ' 

documenuiy  proof  [r 

odhcinleiujeduuu 

togctlicr  wiib  Ifae  Un 

piKe  her  camplkiiy  beyond  all  rtuoniblc  notioi. 

BABIHOTOH,  CHUBCHILL  [igii-1889),  Englub  clu^ol 
•cholu  and  uchacologisl,  wu  bom  nt  RoecliHc,  in  Lricnlnshire, 
oatheiitbof  MuibiSii.  He  wu  njuulcd  by  hii  Iilbcr  till  be 
wai  Kventetn.  when  be  *i>  pliod  und«  the  luiLioD  ol  Cbutei 
Wyclifle  Goodwin,  tbeoricntiliil  and  ircbieologiil.  Heentcred 
St  Joho'i  CoUtge,  Cambridge,  in  t8iq,  and  (laduated  B.A.  in 
1843,  being  levenlh  in  the  finl  clau  of  the  clauica]  ttipoi  and  ■ 
Kiiior  oplime.  In  itl^J  he  obtained  Ibe  Huliean  Prize  [or  his 
esuy  Tki  InJIutna  e]  CIrislianily  in  pimKlini  lAe  AMUiini  pj 
SItttry  m  Eurept.  In  1S46  he  wu  cinird  10  K  fellowihip  and 
took  orders.  He  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1846  and 
D.D.iDiS?^.  From  1848101861  he wai vicar o[Honunpea,near 
Canbrtdge,  and  dora  iBM  to  hii  deaib  on  Ibe  iilb  of  January 
18S9,  vicar  of  CockHeld  in  SuHolk.  From  iS«j  to  1SS0  he  held 
the  Dtsiiey  profeuonbip  ol  archaeology  at  Cambridge.  In  hii 
Iccturo,  iUuttrated  from  hii  own  collections  of  coini  and  vasei. 
be  dealt  chiefly  with  Greek  and  Roman  pollery  and  oumiimalic*. 

Dr  Babinglon  vu  a  many-iided  man  and  *iote  on  a  variety 
of  Hbfecls.  Hii  early  familiarity  with  country  life  gave  him  ■ 
tule  for  natural  hiatory,  especially  botany  and  ornithology- 
He  wai  a]»  an  authority  on  conchology.  He  wu  the  author  of 
the  appendices  on  botany  [in  pari)  and  omilhology  in  Potter's 
Hiilsry  and  Anliqailu!  oj  Clanmi  Taria  (1841);  lit 
Uaiaulay'i  CiaroiUr  •>/  llu  Orrif  .  .  .  cmsidtrid  (i84g},  ■ 
defence  of  the  clergy  of  Ibe  I7tb  centnrT,  vhich  received  the 
approval  of  Mr  Gladstone,  igwnsl  Ihe  ilrklurei  of  Mauulay. 
He  *>»  btoufhl  out  Ihe  idiliii  friiuifi  of  the  tpeechei  of 
Hypeieidei  A[oiHil  Dtmeillicna  (iSso),  On  Biholf  a/  Lycopkrim 
and  Enitniffui  (185]),  and  his  Fimtral  Oralion  (i8s3).  It  wu 
by  hit  edition  of  these  speeches  from  the  papyri  discoveted  at 
Thebes  (Egypt)  In  1847  and  1856  that  Babington't  fanu  u  a 

ol  Bmtfiiiii  delta  Unrlt  ii  CriiU.  a  remarkable  book  of  the 
Refornulion  period,  attributed  to  Paleario,  of  which  nearly  all 
ttie  copies  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Inquisition,  fiabinston's 
edition  wu  a  facsimile  of  Ihe  tdiiin  pritictti  published  at  Venice 
in  IJ4].  with  Introduction  and  French  and  En^iih  versions. 
He  also  edited  the  first  two  volumes  of  Higdcn's  Pslytloimicim 
[1858)  and  Bisbop  Pecock's  Refraier  e/OvermiH»  Blaminipflii 
Oera  (1B60I,  undcrUken  (t  Ihe  request  of  the  Muter  of  the 
Rotlt]  Inlroiliuliiry  Lalurc  en  Arclualoty  (iS6j|;  XmdR 
A-ntiqraUt  found  at  Rontlam  IiS;)|;  CsM/Bfu  «/  Birdt  a/ 
SKStlk  (1884-18S6):  Flora  sj SuJM  (with  W.  M.  Hind.  18S9), 
and  (iSsi,  iMjl  some  inscriptions  found  in  Crete  by  T.  A.  B. 
Spntt,  the  eaplarer  of  the  island.  Id  addtlloo  id  contribuiing 
to  various  classical  and  scientific  journals,  he  catalogued  the 

BABIRUSA  ["  pig-deei  ") ,  the  Malay  liame  of  the  wild  swine 
ol  Celebes  and  Buiu,  which  has  been  adopted  in  zoology  as  the 
scientiiic  designation  of  thii  remarkible  animal  (the  only  repre- 
sentative of  its  genus],  in  the  form  of  BMma  aljurni.  The 
skin  is  nearly  naked,  and  very  lough  and  rugged.  The  loUl 
number  of  teeth  is  s*.  with  the  formula  i.J.  c.f,  ff.  iw.|.  The 
molars,  and  more  especially  Ihe  laii,  aie  smaller  and  simpler  than 
in  the  pip  ol  the  genus  Sm,  but  the  peculiarity  ol  this  genus  is 
the  eitraordinary  development  of  the  canines,  or  tusks,  of  the 
male.  These  teeth  are  ever-growing,  long,  slender  and  curved, 
and  irilhoul  enamel.  Those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  directed 
upwards  from  their  bases,  so  that  they  never  enter  the  mouth, 
but  pierce  the  skin  ol  the  face,  thus  luembling  hams  rather  than 
teeth;  they  curve  backwards,  downwards,  and  finally  often 
forwards  again,  almost  or  quite  touching  the  forehead.  Dr  A.  R. 
Wallace  remarks  that  "  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  can  be 
the  use  of  these  horn-like  leetb.  Some  of  the  old  writers  supposed 
that  Ibey  served  u  hooks  by  which  Ihe  creature  could  rest  its 


lul  the  way  in  which  they  usually  divert 
ol  the  eye  has  suggested  the  more  probable 
!  to  guard  these  organs  from  thorns  and 
or  fallen  fruits  among  the  tangled  thickets 
spiny  pbnls.  Even  this,  however,  is  not 
;m(le.  who  must  seek  her  food  in  the  same 
I  should  be  Inc 


oH  as  if  by  fighting."  On  Inis  laiier  view  we  may  regar 
ks  ol  the  male  babinisa  u  einmples  of  redundant  develop 
inalogous  to  that  ol  the  single  pair  of  lower  leeth  in  torn 
of  the  beaked  whales.  Unlike  ordinary  wild  pigs,  the  habirui 
produces  uniformly  coloured  young.  (Set  SwiNE.)  (R.  L.*) 
BABOOH  (from  the  Fr.  balmin,  which  is  itself  derive 
from  itsin,  the  Egyptian  deity  to  whom  it  wu  sacred),  properl 
the  designation  of  the  lonj-muerled,  medium-taiitd  Egyptis 
monkey,  ideotifiully  known  u  Pafio  axntii;  in  a  wider  sen- 
a'pplied  to  all  the  members  of  the  genus  Papie  (formerly  ktww 
as  CyfiKf^jko/iu)  now  confined  to  Africa  and  Arabia,  slthoug 
in  put  limes  eitending  into  India.  Baboons  are  for  the  Tntx 
part  Jarge  terrestrial  1™ 
and  kag  naked  dDg-lik< 
which  are  pierced  the  r 


with  shorl  or  n 
ei,  in  the  I 


laledei 


rule,  ihey  frequent  barren 
rocay  aisincts  m  jarge  oroves.  ana  are  exceedingly  fierce  and 
dangerous  to  approach.  They  have  large  cheek-pouches,  large 
naked  callosities,  often  brightly  coloured,  on  the  buttocks,  and 
short  thick  limbs,  adapted  rather  to  walking  than  to  climbing. 
Their  diet  includes  practically  everything  eatable  they  can 
cipluie  or  kilt.  The  typical  representative  of  Ihe  genus  is  the 
yellow  baboon  (f.  lywitpMns,  DI  babnin),  diitinguishcd  by 
its  small  liie  and  grooved  muule,  and  ranging  from  Abyssinia 
10  the  Zambezi.  The  above-mentioned  anubis  baboon.  P.  anniii 
(with  the  subspecies  oeiiMovfii,  ^ntnoiur,  *eH(/ini  and  dsfneri), 
ranging  from  Egypt  all  through  Inpical  Africa,  together  with 
P.  ifliini.  P.  gfinuew,  the  Abyssinian  P.  lydckkiri,  and  the 
chacma,  P.  fmcoHut  of  the  Cape,  represent  the  subgenus 
Cliamipillaiia.  The  named  Arabian  baboon,  P.  Mamcdr)^  of 
North  Africa  and  Arabia,  dedicated  by  Uie  ancient  Egyptians 
to  the  god  Tboth,  and  the  South  Arabiin  P.  araiUu,  typify 
Hanadryai;    while  the  drill  and  mandrill  of  the  west  caul. 

The  anubis  bahoons,  as  shown  by  the  Irescoes.  were  tamed  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  trained  10  pluck  sycamore-figs  From 
the  trees.  (See  PuuKtLS;  Cbukai  Drill;  Gclada  ind 
MiNDaiLL).  (R.  L.*) 

BABRIDS.  aulhor  of  a  colfection  of  fables  written  in  Creek. 
Practically  nothing  is  known  of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman,  whose  gentile  name  was  possibly  Vakrius, 
living  in  the  East,  probably  in  Syria,  wbeit  the  lablcs  seem  irM 
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to  kave  gained  popularity.  The  'addiess  to  "  a  son  of  Ring 
Jdeaadtt "  has  caused  mudi  q>ecuUtion,  with  the  result  that 
dites  vaiymg  between  the  3rd  centuiy  B.C.  and  the  3rd  century 
AJk  have  been  assigned  to  Babrius.  The  Alexander  referred  to 
may  have  been  Akxander  Severus  (a.d.  222-235),  who  was  fond 
ol  having  literary  men  of  all  kinds  about  his  court.  "  The  son  of 
Alexander  "  has  further  been  identified  with  a  certain  Branchus 
mentiooed  in  the  fables,  and  it  is  suggested  that  Babrius  may 
have  been  his  tutor;  probably,  however,  Branchus  is  a  purely 
fictitious  name.  There  is  no  mention  of  Babrius  in  ancient 
writers  before  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  and  his 
language  and  style  seem  to  show  that  he  belonged  to  that  period. 
The  first  critic  who  made  Babrius  more  than  a  mere  name  was 
Richard  Bentley,  in  his  Dissertatum  on  the  Fables  of  Aesop.  In 
a  careful  examination  of  these  prose  Aesopian  feibles,  which 
had  been  handed  down  in  various  collections  from  the  time  of 
Mszimus  Planudes,  Bentley  discovered  traces  of  versification, 
and  was  able  to  extract  a  number  of  verses  which  he  assigned  to 
Babrius.  Tyrwhitt  {De  Babrio,  1776)  followed  up  the  researches 
of  Bentley,  and  for  some  time  the  efforts  of  scholars  were  directed 
towards  reconstructing  the  metrical  original  of  the  prose  fables. 
In  1842  M.  Minas,  a  Greek,  the  discoverer  of  the  PhUosophoumfna 
of  Hippotytus,  came  upon  a  MS.  of  Babrius  in  the  convent  of  St 
Laura  on  Mount  Athos,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  MS. 
fnti rained  123  fables  out  of  the  supposed  original  number,  x6o. 
They  are  arranged  alphabetically,  but  break  off  at  the  letter  O. 
The  faMes  are  written  in  choliambic,  i.e.  limping  or  imperfect 
iambic  verse,  having  a  spondee  as  the  last  foot,  a  metre  originally 
appropriated  to  satire.  The  style  is  extremely  good,  the  expres- 
sioD  being  terse  and  pointed,  the  versification  correct  and  elegant, 
and  the  aMistruction  of  the  stories  is  fully  equal  to  that  in  the 
prose  versions.  The  genuineness  of  this  coUection  of  the  fables 
was  generally  admitted  by  scholars.  In  1857  Mtnas  professed  to 
have  discovered  at  Mount  Athos  another  MS.  containing  94 
fables  and  a  preface.  As  the  monks  refused  to  sell  this  MS.,  he 
made  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  sold  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
was  published  in  1 859  by  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis.  This,  however, 
was  soon  proved  to  be  a  forgery.  Six  more  fables  were  brought 
to  light  by  P.  Kn5ll  from  a  Vatican  MS.  (edited  by  A.  Eberhard, 
Anakda  BabrioiUi,  1879). 

EoinoKS. — Botnonade   (iflbii):  Lachmana   (1845):  Schneider 


(1893);  Crunus  (1897).  See  also  Mantels,  Ober  die  Fabeln  des  B. 
(1 840):  Cnnius.  De  Bcbrii  AetaU  (1879):  Ficut.  De  Babrii  Vita 
(1889):  J.  Weiner,  Quaestumes  Babrtanae  (1891);  Conington, 
ifixeBameeus  Writings,  iL  460-491 ;  Marchiano,  Babrio  (1899) '  l^^i* 
Bebrio  (19OI):  Christoffenson,  Studio  de  Fabtdis  Babrianu  (1901). 
Tbere  are  transbtiona  in  Engltah  by  Davies  (i860)  and  in  French 
by  Levique  (1890),  and  in  many  other  languages. 

BABTJ.  a  native  Indian  clerk.  The  woid  is  really  a  term  of 
respect  attached  to  a  proper  name,  like  "  master  "  or  "  Mr," 
and  Babu-ji  is  still  used  in  many  parts  of  India,  meaning  "  sir  "; 
but  witbiMit  the  suffix  the  word  itself  b  now  generally  used 
cmtemptuonsly  as  signifying  a  semi-literate  native,  with  a 
mere  veneer  of  modem  education. 

BABT-PARM INO,*  a  term  meaning  generally  the  taking  in  of 
mfants  to  nurse  for  payment,  but  usually  with  an  implication 
of  improper  treatment.  Previous  to  the  year  1871  the  abuse 
of  the  iMactioe  of  baby-farming  in  Enghnd  had  grown  to  an 
ataming  extent,  while  the  trials  of  Margaret  Waters  and  Mary 
Hall  called  attention  to  the  infamous  relations  between  the 
lying-in  bouses  and  the  baby-farming  houses  of  London.  The 
evil  was,  no  doubt,  largely  connected  with  the  question  of 
OWgitimacy,  for  there  was  a  wide-^read  exbtence  of  baby- 
larms  where  children  were  received  without  question  on  payment 
of  a  lump  sum.  Such  children  were  nearly  all  illegitimate,  and 
in  these  cases  it  was  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  baby- 
bnner  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  child.  It  had  become  also 
the  practice  for  factory  4^>eratives  and  mill-hands  to  place  out 

*  Baby  »  a  dimioative  or  pet  form  of  "  babe."  now  chiefly  used 
in  poetry  or  acriptural  bnguan.  "  Babe  "  is  probably  a  form  of 
the  carhcr  boban,  a  redupliatea  form  of  the  infant  sound  ba. 


their  children  by  the  day,  and  since  in  maoy  cases  the  chUdrcn 
were  looked  upon  as  a  burden  and  a  drain  on  their  parents* 
resources,  too  particular  inquiry  was  not  always  made  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  children  were  cared  for.  Tlie  form  was  gone 
through  too  of  pairing  a  ridiculously  insufficient  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child.  In  1871  the  House  of  Comnums 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  select  committee  "  to  inquire  as 
to  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  lives  ol 
infants  put  out  to  nurse  for  hire  l^  their  parents."  "  Improper 
and  insufficient  food,"  said  the  committee,  "opiates,  drugs, 
crowded  rooms,  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  wilful  neglect 
are  sure  to  be  followed  in  a  few  months  by  diarrhoea,  convulsions 
and  wasting  away."  These  unfortunate  children  were  nearly 
all  illegitimate,  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  hand-nursed, 
and  not  breast-nursed,  goes  some  way  (according  to  the  ea^ri- 
ence  of  the  Foundling  hospital  and  the  Magdalene  home)  to 
explain  the  great  mortality  among  them.  Such  children,  when 
nursed  by  their  mothen  in  the  workhouse,  general^  live.  The 
practical  result  of  the  committee  of  187 1  was  the  act  of  187a, 
which  provided  for  the  compulsoxy  registration  of  all  houses 
in  which  more  than  one  child  under  the  age  of  one  year 
were  received  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours.  No 
licence  was  granted  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  unless  the  house 
was  suitable  for  the  puipose,  and  its  owner  a  person  of  good 
character  and  able  to  maintain  the  children.  Offences  against 
the  act,  including  wilful  neglect  of  the  children  even  in  a  suitaUe 
house,  were  punishable  by  a  fine  of  £5  or  six  months'  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour.  In  1896  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  <^  Lords  sat  and  reported  on  the  working  of  this 
act  In  consequence  of  this  report  the  act  of  187s  was  repeahsd 
and  superseded  by  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  1897,  which 
did  away  with  the  system  of  registration  and  substituted  for  it 
one  of  notice  to  a  supervening  au  thority.  By  the  act  all  persons 
retaining  or  receiving  for  hire  more  thiin  one  infant  under  the 
age  of  fivi  had  to  give  written  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  local 
authority.  The  local  authorities  were  empowered  to  appoint 
inspectors,  and  required  to  arrange  for  the  periodical  inq;>ection 
of  infants  so  taken  in,  while  they  could  alM  fix  the  number  of 
infants  which  might  be  retained.  By  a  special  clause  any  person' 
receiving  an  infant  under  the  age  of  two  yean  for  a  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  had  to  give  notice  of  the 
fact  to  the  local  authority.  If  any  infants  were  improperly  kept, 
the  inspector  might  obtain  an  order  for  theiriemoval  to  a  work- 
houseorplace  of  safety  until  restored  to  their  parents  orguardians, 
or  otherwise  legally  di^>osed  of.  The  act  of  1897  was  repealed 
and  amended  by  the  Ouldren  Act  1908,  which  codified  the  law 
relating  to  children,  and  added  many  new  provisions.  This  act 
is  dealt  with  in  the  article  Chiidren,  Law  relatino  to. 

In  the  United  States  the  law  is  noticeably  strict  in  most 
states.  In  Massachusetts,  a  law  of  1891  directs  that  "every 
person  who  receives  for  board,  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
adoption,  an  infant  under  the  age  of  three  yean  shall  use  diligence 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  infant  is  illegitimate,  and  if  he 
knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  illegitimate  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  State  Board  of  Charity  of  the  fact  of  such  reception; 
and  said  board  and  its  officerror  agents  may  enter  and  ini^>ect 
any  building  where  they  may  have  reason  to  believe  that  any 
such  illegitimate  infant  b  boarded,  and  remove  such  infant 
when,  in  their  judgment,  such  removal  b  necessary  by  reason 
of  neglect,  abuse  or  other  causes,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
infant's  life,  and  such  infant  so  removed  shall  be  in  the  custody 
of  said  Boflird  of  Charity,  which  shall  noake  provision  therefor 
according  to  law."  The  penal  code  of  the  state  of  New  York 
requires  a  licence  for  baby-farming  to  be  issued  by  the  board  of 
health  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  children  are  boarded  or 
kept,  and  "  every  person  so  licensed  must  keep  a  register  wherein 
he  shall  enter  the  names  and  ages  of  all  such  children,  and  of  all 
children  bom  on  such  premises,  and  the  names  and  residences 
of  thehr  parents,  as  far  as  known,  the  time  of  reception  and  the 
discharge  of  such  children,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  also  a 
correct  register  of  every  child  under  five  yeara  of  sge  who  is 
given  out,  adopted*  taken  away,  or  indentured  from  such  place 
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to  or  by  any  one,  together  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
peraon  so  adopting  "  (Pen.  Code,  f  388,  subsec.  4). 

Persons  neglecting  children  may  be  prosecuted  under  f  289 
of  the  N.y.  penal  code,  which  provides  that  any  person  who 
"  wilfully  causes  or  permits  the  life  or  limb  of  any  chUd,  actually 
or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to  be  endangered, 
or  its  health  to  be  injured,  or  its  morals  to  become  depraved 
...  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour." 

In  Australia  particular  care  has  been  taken  by  most  of  the 
states  to  prevent  the  evils  of  baby-farming.  In  South  Australia 
there  is  a  State  Children's  Council,  which,  under  the  State 
Children  Act  of  1895,  has  large  powers  with  respect  to  the 
oversight  of  infants  under  two  years  boarded  out  by  their 
mother.  "  Foster-mothers,"  as  the  women  who  take  in  infants 
as  boarders  are  called,  must  be  licensed,  while  the  nimiber  of 
children  authorized  to  be  kept  by  the  foster-mother  is  fixed  by 
licence;  every  licensed  foster-mother  must  keep  a  register 
containing  the  name,  age  and  place  of  birth  of  every  child 
received  by  her,  the  names,  addresses  and  description  of  the 
parents,  or  of  any  person  other  than  the  parents  from  or  to 
whom  the  child  was  received  or  deUvered  over,  the  date  of 
receipt  or  delivery  over,  particulars  of  any  accident  to  or  illness 
of  the  child,  and  the  name  of  the  medical  practitioner  (if  any) 
by  whom  attended.  In  New  South  Wales  the  Children's  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1 80a,  with  the  amendments  of  1902,  requires  the 
same  state  supeivision  over  the  homes  in  which  children  are 
boarded  out,  with  licensing  of  foster-mothers.  In  Victoria  an 
act  was  passed  in  1890  for  "  making  better  provision  for  the 
protection  of  infant  life."  In  New  Zealand,  there  is  legislation 
to  the  same  effect  by  the  "  Adoption  of  Children  Act  1895  " 
and  the  "Infant  Life  Protection  Act  1896." 

BABYLON  (mod.  HiUak),  an  ancient  dty  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  about  70  m.  S.  of  Bagdad.  "  Babylon  "  is  the 
Greek  form  of  Babel  or  Bab-iU,  "  the  gate  of  the  god  "  (some- 
times incorrectly  written  "  of  the  gods  "),  which  again  is  the 
Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Sumerian  name  Ka-dimirra. 
The  god  was  probably  Merodacb  or  Marduk  {q.v.)^  the  divine 
patron  of  the  dty.  In  an  inscription  of  the  Kassite  conqueror 
Gaddas  the  name  appears  as  Ba-ba-lam,  as  if  from  the  Assyrian 
babdlut  **  to  bring  ";  another  foreign  Volksetymologie  is  foimd  in 
Genesis  xi.  9,  from  balbal,  "  to  confound."'  A  second  name  of 
the  dty,  which  perhaps  originally  denoted  a  separate  village  'or 
quarter,  was  Su-anna,  and  in  later  inscriptions  it  is  often  repre- 
sented ideographically  by  E-ki,  the  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  which  are  uncertain.  One  of  its  oldest  names,  however,  was 
Din-tir,  of  which  the  poets  were  especially  fond;  Din-tir  signifies 
in  Sumerian  "  the  life  of  the  forest,"  though  a  native  lexicon 
translates  it  "  seat  of  life."  Uru-azagga,  "  the  holy  dty,"  was 
also  a  title  sometimes  applied  to  Babylon  as  to  oUier  dties  in 
Babylonia.  Ka-dimirra,  the  Semitic  Bab-ili,  probably  denoted 
at  first  E-Saggila,  "  the  house  of  the  lofty  head,"  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Bel-Meiodach,  along  with  its  immediate  surround- 
ings. Like  the  other  great  sanctuaries  of  Babylonia  the  temple 
had  been  founded  in  pre-Semitic  times,  and  the  future  Babylon 
grew  up  around  it.  Since  Merodacb  was  the  son  of  Ea,  the 
culture  god  of  Eridu  near  Ur  on'the  Persian  Giilf,  it  is  possible 
that  Babylon  was  a  colony  of  Eridu.  Adjoining  Babylon  was  a 
town  called  Borsippa  (q.v.). 

The  earliest  mention  of  Babylon  is  in  a  dated  tablet  of  the 
reign  of  Sargon  of  Akkad  (5800  B.C.),  who  is  stated  to  have  built 
sanctuaries  there  to  Anunit  and  AS  (or  Ea),  and  H.  Winckler 
may  be  right  in  restoring  a  mutilated  passage  in  the  annals  of 
this  king  so  as  to  make  it  mean  that  Babylon  owed  its  name  to 
Sargon,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  eminre.  If  so,  it  fell  back 
afterwards  into  the  position  of  a  mere  provincial  town  and  re- 
mained so  for  centuries,  until  it  became  the  capital  of  "  the  first 
dynasty  of  Babylon  "  and  then  of  Rhammurabi's  empire  (2250 
B.C.)  From  this  time  onward  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
Babylonia  and  the  holy  dty  of  western  Asia.  The  claim  to 
supremacy  in  Asia,  however  real  in  fact,  was  not  admitted 
de  jure  until  the  claimant  had  "Uken  the  hands"  of  Bel- 
Merodkch  at  Babylon,  and  thereby  been  accepted  as  his  adopted 


son  and  the  inheritor  of  the  old  Babylonian  empire.  It  was  this 
which  made  Tiglath-pileser  III.  and  other  Assyrian  kings  so 
anxious  to  possess  themselves  of  Babylon  and  so  to  legitimize 
their  power.  Sennacherib  alone  seems  to  have  failed  in  securing 
the  support  of  the  Babylonian  priesthood;  at  all  events  he  never 
underwent  the  ceremony,  and  Babylonia  throughout  his  reign 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  revolt  which  was  finally  su|^resscd 
only  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  capital.  In  689  B.C.  its 
walls,  temples  and  palaces  were  razed  to  the  ground  and  the 
rubbish  thrown  into  the  Arakhtu,  the  canal  which  bordered 
the  earlier  Babylon  on  the  south.  The  act  shocked  the  religious 
consdence  of  western  Asia;  the  subsequent  murder  of  Senna* 
cherib  was  held  to  be  an  expiation  of  it,  and  his  successor  Esar- 
haddon  hastened  to  rebuild  the  old  city,  to  recdve  there  his 
crown,  and  make  it  his  residence  during  part  of  the  year.  On 
his  death  Babylonia  was  left  to  his  elder  son  Samas-sum-yukin, 
who  eventually  headed  a  revolt  against  his  brother  Assur-bimi-pal 
of  Asssnia.  Once  more  Babylon  was  besieged  by  the  Assyrians 
and  starved  into  surrender.  Assur-bani-pal  purified  the  dty 
and  celebrated  a  "  service  of  recondliation,"  but  did  not  venture 
to  "  take  the  hands  "  of  Bel.  In  the  subsequent  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  the  Babylonians  saw  another  example  of 
divine  vengeance. 

With  the  recovery  of  Babylonian  independence  under  Nabo- 
polassar  a  new  era  of  architectural  activity  set  in,  and  his  son 
Nebuchadrezzar  made  Babylon  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  andent 
world.  It  surrendered  without  a  struggle  to  Cyrus,  but  two 
sieges  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  one  in  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  defences,  while  the 
monotheistic  rule  of  Persia  allowed  the  temples  to  fall  into  decay. 
Indeed  part  of  the  tcmi^e  of  E-Saggila,  which  like  other  andent 
temples  served  as  a  fortress,  was  intentionally  pulled  down  by 
Xerxes  after  his  capture  of  the  dty.  Alexander  was  murdered 
in  the  palace  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  which  must  therefore  have  been 
still  standing,  and  cundform  texts  show  that,  even  under  the 
Seleudds,  E-Saggila  was  not  wholly  a  ruin.  The  foundation  of 
Seleuda  in  its  neighbourhood,  however,  drew  away  the  popula- 
tion of  the  old  dty  and  hastened  its  material  decay.  A  tablet 
dated  275  B.C.  states  that  on  the  12th  of  Nisan  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon  were  transported  to  the  new  town,  where  a  palace  was 
built  as  well  as  a  temple  to  which  the  andent  name  of  E-Saggila 
was  given.  With  this  event  the  history  of  Babylon  comes 
practically  to  an  end,  though  more  than  a  century  later  we  find 
sacrifices  bdng  still  performed  in  its  old  sanctuary. 

Our  knowledge  of  its  topography  is  derived  from  the  classical 
writers,  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  the  excavations 
of  the  DtiUscke  Orientgesellschaft,  which  were  begun  in  1899. 
The  topography  is  necessarily  that  of  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar; the  older  Babylon  which  was  destroyed  by  Sennacherib 
having  left  few,  if  any,  traces  behind.  Most  of  the  existing 
remains  lie  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  prindpal  bdng 
three  vast  mounds,  the  Babil  to  the  north,  the  Qasr  or  "  Palace  " 
(also  known  as  die  Mitjettiba)  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ishia 
'Amrftn  ibn  'Ali,  with  the- outlying  vpnr  of  the  Jumjuma,  to 
the  south.  Eastward  of  these  come  the  Ishtn  el-Aswad  or 
"  Black  Mound  "  and  three  lines  of  rampart,  one  of  which  en- 
closes the  Babil  mound  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides,  while  a  third 
forms  a  triangle  with  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  other  two.  W.  ai  the 
Euphrates  are  other  ramparts  and  the  remains  of  the  andent 
Borsippa. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  that  the  dty  was  buflt 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  enclosed 
within  a  double  row  of  lofty  walls  to  which  Ctesias  adds  a  third. 
Ctesias  makes  the  outermost  wall  360  stades  (42  m.)  in  circum- 
ference, while  according  to  Herodotus  it  measured  480  stades 
(56  m.),  which  would  indude  an  area  of  about  200  sq.  m.  The 
estimate  of  Ctesias  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Q.  Curtius 
(v.  X.  26),  368  sudes,  and  Clitarchus  {ap.  Diod.  Sic  n.  7),  365 
stades;  Strabo  (xvi.  i.  5)  makes  it  385  sudes.  But  even  the 
estimate  of  Ctesias,  assuming  the  stade  to  be  its  usual  length, 
would  imply  an  area  of  about  too  sq.  m.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  height  of  the  walls  was  about  335  ft  and  thdr  width  8s  ft: 
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acooR&ng  to  Ctestas  the  height  wm  about  joo  ft.    The  meuure- 
BKSts  seem  exaggerated,  but  we  must  remember  that  even  in 
Xeoophon's  time  {Anab.  iii.  4.  zo)  the  ruined  wall  of  Nineveh 
was  sdU  ISO  ft  high,  and  that  the  spaces  between  the  350  towers 
of  the  wall  of  Babylon  (Ctes.  417*  a^*  Diod.  ii.  7)  were  broad 
enough  to  let  a  four-horse  chariot  turn  (Herod.  L  2  79).    The  clay 
dog  fnmi  the  moat  served  to  make  the  bricks  of  the  wall,  whidi 
bad  100  gates,  all  of  bronze,  with  bronze  lintels  and  posts.    The 
two  inner  endosuies  were  faced  with  enamelled  tiks  and  repre- 
sented hunting-scenes.    Two  other  walls  ran  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  quays  with  which  it  was  lined, 
each  containing  25  gates  which  answered  to  the  niunber  of 
streets  they  led  into.'    Ferry-boats  plied  between  the  landing- 
places  of  the  gates,  and  a  movable  drawbridge  (30  ft.  broad), 
supported  on  stone  piers,  joined  the  two  parts  of  the  dty  together. 

"nie  account  thus  given  of  the  walls  must  be  grossly  exaggerated 
and  cannot  have  been  that  of  an  eye-witness.  Moreover,  the 
two-walb — ^Imgur-Bel,  the  inner  wall,  and  Nimitti-Bel,  the  outer 
— ^which  esdosed  the  citjr  proper  on  Uie  site  of  the  older  Babylon 
have  been  confused  with  the  outer  ramparts  (enclosing  the  whole 
of  Nebochadxezxar's  dty),  the  remains  of  which  can  still  be 
traced  to  the  east  According  to  Nebuchadrezzar,  Imgur-Bd 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each  side  of  whidi  measured 
"  30  cdu  by  the  great  cubit ";  this  would  be  equivalent,  if 
Ptofeseor  F.  Hommel  is  right,  to  2400  metres.  Four  thousand 
cubits  to  the  east  the  great  rampart  was  built  "  mountain  high," 
which  sunoiinded  both  the  old  and  the  new  town;  it  was  pro- 
"vided  with  a  moat,  and  a  reservoir  was  excavated  in  the  trian^e 
oa  the  inner  side  of  its  south-east  comer,  the  western  wall  of 
which  a  still  visible.  The  Imgur-Bel  of  Sargon's  time  has  been 
discovered  by  the  Orman  excavators  running  south  of  the  Qasr 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Gate  of  Ishtar. 

The  German  excavations  have  shown  that  the  Qasr  mound 
represents  both  the  old  palace  of  Nabopolassar,  and  the  new 
palace  adjoining  it  built  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  wall  of  which 
he  boasts  of  having  completed  in  15  days.  They  have  also  laid 
bare  the  site  of  the  "  Gate  of  Ishtar  "  on  the  east  side  of  the  mound 
and  the  litUe  temple  of  Nin-Makh  (Beltis)  beyond  it,  as  well  as 
the  raised  road  for  solemn  processions  iA-tbuf'Sabn)  which  led 
from  the  Gale  of  Ishtar  to  £-Saggila  and  skirted  the  east  side  of 
the  palace.  The  road  was  paved  with  stone  and  its  walls  on 
cither  side  lined  with  enameUed  tiles,  on  which  a  procession  of 
hma  is  r^resented.  North  of  the  mound  was  a  canal,  which 
seen»  to  have  been  the  Libilkhegal  of  the  inscriptions,  while 
oa  the  south  side  was  ther  Arakhtu,  "  the  river  of  Babylon," 
the  brick  quays  of  which  were  built  by  Nabopolassar. 

The  site  of  £-Saggila  is  still  uncertain.  The  German  ex- 
cavators assign  it  to  the  *Amran  mound,  its  tower  having  stood 
in  a  depression  immediately  to  the  north  of  this,  and  so  place 
it  south  of  the  Q<ur\  but  E.  Lindl  and  F.  Hommel  have  put 
forward  strong  reasons  for  considering  it  to  have  been  north  ot 
the  latter,  on  a  part  of  the  site  which  has  not  yet  been  explored. 
A  taUet  copied  by  George  Smith  gives  us  interesting  details  as 
to  the  plan  and  dimensions  of  tUs  famous  temple  of  Bel;  a 
plan  based  on  these  will  be  found  in  Hommers  Cntndriss  der 
Ceograpkic  und  GesckickU  des  alten  Orients ,  P*  321.  Then  were 
three  courts,  the  outer  or  great  court,  the  middle  court  of 
I^tar  and  Zamama,  and  Uie  inner  couft  on  the  east  side 
of  which  was  the  tower  of  seven  stages  (known  as  the  House 
of  the  Foundation  of  Heaven  and  Earth),  90  metres  high 
according  to  Hommel's  calculation  of  the  measurements  in 
the  tablet;  while  on  the  west  side  was  the  temple  proper 
of  Merodach  and  his  wife  Sarpanit  or  Zarpanit,  as  well  as 
chapds  of  Anu,  Ea  and  Bel  on  dthcr  side  of  it.  A  winding 
ascent  led  to  the  summit  of  the  tower,  where  there  was  a  chapel, 
containing,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  couch  and  golden  table 
(for  the  sbowbread),but  no  image.  Hie  golden  image  of  Merodach 
40  ft.  high,  stood  in  the  temple  bdow,  in  the  sanctuary  called 
£-Kaa  or  '*  House  of  the  Grade,"  together  with  a  table,  a  mercy- 
seat  and  an  altar— all  of  gold.  The  deities  whose  chapels  were 
erKted  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  enclosure  were  re- 
ptded  as  forming  his  court.    Fifty-five  of  these  chapels  existed 


altogether  in  Babylon,  but  some  of  them  stood  independently 
in  other  parts  of  the  dty. 

There  are  numerous  gates  in  the  walls  both  of  E-Saggila 
and  of  the  dty,  the  names  of  many  of  which  are  now  known. 
Nebuchadrezzar  says  that  he  covered  the  walls  of  some  of 
them  with  blue  enamelled  tiles  "  on  which  bulls  and  dragons 
were  pourtrayed,"  and  that  he  set  up  large  buUs  and  serpents 
of  bronze  on  thdr  thresholds. 

The  Bchil  mound  probably  represents  the  site  of  a  palace  built 
by  Nebuchadrezzar  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  dty  walls 
and  attached  to  a  defensive  outwork  60  cubits  in  length,  Since 
H.  Rassam  found  remains  of  irrigation  works  here  it  might  well 
be  the  site  of  the  Hanging  Gardens.  These  consisted,  we  are 
told,  of  a  garden  of  trees  and  flowers,  built  on  the  tq>mo8t  of  a 
series  of  arches  some  75  ft  high,  and  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  measured  400  Greek  ft.  Water  was  raised 
from  the  Euphrates  by  means  of  a  screw  (Strabo  xvL  i.  Si 
Diod.  ii.  xo.  6).  In  the  Jumjuma  mound  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  old  dty  the  contract  and  other  business  tablets 
of  the  EgiU  firm  were  found. 

See  C.  T.  Rich,  Memoir  on  At  Ruins  cf  Bahyl&n  (1816),  and 
CoUeeUd  Memoirs  (1839):  A.  H.  Layard.  Nineoek  and  Bahyhn 
(1853):  C.  P.  Tide,  De  Hoofdtempei  wan  Bobel  (1886);  A.  H.  Sayoe, 
Kelttton  of  tke  Andent  Babylonians,  App.  ii.  (1887);  C.  J.  Ball  in 
Records  of  the  Past  (new  ler.  iii.  1890) ;  MiUkeUungen  dor  dentschen 
OrientieseUsckaft  (1899-1006):  F.  Delitzach,  Im  Lande  des  einstigen 
Paradteses  (1903);  F.  H.  WeiMbach.  Das  StadtbOd  von  Babylon 
(1904);  F.  Hommd,  Cmndriss  der  Ceotrapkie  und  CesckieiUe  des 
alien  OrienU  (1904).  (A.  H.  S.) 

BABYLONIA  AHD  ASSYRIA.  I.  Grora^Ay.— Geographic- 
ally  as  well  as  ethnologically  and  historically,  the  whole  district 
enclosed  between  the  two  great  rivers  of  western  Asia,  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  forms  but  one  country.  The  writers  of  antiquity 
dearly  recognked  this  fact,  speaking  of  the  whole  under  the 
general  name  of  Ass]nria,  though  Babylonia,  as  will  be  seen, 
would  have  been  a  more  accurate  designation.  It  naturally  falls 
into  two  divisions,  the  northern  being  more  or  less  mountainous, 
while  the  southern  is  flat  and  marshy;  the  near  approach  of  the 
two  rivers  to  one  another,  at  a  spot  where  the  undulating  plateau 
of  the  north  unks  suddenly  into  the  Babylonian  alluvium,  tends 
to  separate  them  still  more  completdy.  In  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  the  northern  portion  was  induded  in 
Mesopotamia;  it  was  definitely  marked  off  as  Assyria  only  after 
the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  With  the  exception  of  Assur, 
the  original  capital,  the  chief  dties  of  the  country,  Nineveh, 
Calah  and  Arbela,  were  all  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The 
reason  of  this  preference  for  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  was 
due  to  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  whereas  the  great  Meso- 
potamian  pUin  on  the  western  side  had  to  depend  upon  the 
streams  which  flowed  into  the  Euphrates.  This  vast  flat,  the 
modem  El-Jezireh,  is  about  250  miles  in  length,  interrupted 
only  by  a  single  limestone  range,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain, 
and  branching  off  from  the  Za^os  mountains  under  the  names 
of  Saras&r,  Homrin  and  Sinjar.  The  numerous  remains  of  old 
habitations  show  how  thickly  this  levd  tract  must  once  have 
been  peopled,  though  now  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness.  North 
of  the  plateau  rises  a  weU- watered  and  undulating  bdt  of  count/y, 
into  which  run  low  ranges  of  limestone  hills,  sometimes  arid, 
sometimes  covered  with  dwarf-oak,  and  often  shutting  in, 
between  their  northern  and  north-eastern  flank  and  the  main 
mountain-line  from  which  they  detach  themsdves,  rich  plains 
and  fertile  valleys.  Behind  them  tower  the  massive  ridges  of  the 
Niphates  and  Zagros  ranges,  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  take 
their  rise,  and  which  cut  off  Assyria  from  Armenia  and  Kurdistan. 

The  name  Assyria  itself  was  derived  from  that  of  the  dty  of 
Assur  (jqjo.)  or  Asxir,  now  QaWt  Sherqat  (Raleh  Shergat),  which 
stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  midway  between  the 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Zab.  It  remained  the  capital  long  after 
the  Assyrians  had  become  the  dominant  power  in  western  Asia, 
but  was  finally  supplanted  by  Calah  (ATtmrfiJ),  Nineveh  {NeH 
Yunus  and  Kuyunjik),  and  Dur-Sargina  {Kkorsabad),  some  60  m. 
farther  north  (see  Nineveh). 

In  contrast  with  the  arid  plateau  of  Mesopotamia,  stretched  the 
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rich  allttvial  plain  of  Chaldaea,  fonned  by  the  deposits  of  the  two 
great  rivers  by  which  it  was  enclosed.  The  soil  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  teemed  with  an  industrious  population.  Eastward 
rose  the  mountains  of  Elam,  southward  were  the  sea-marshes  and 
the  Kaldi  or  Gialdaeans  and  other  Aramaic  tribes,  while  on  the 
west  the  dviliaation  of  Babylonia  encroached  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  upon  the  territory  of  the  Semitic  nomads  (or 
Suti).  Here  stood  Ur  {Mugkeirt  more  correctly  Muqayyar)  the 
earliest  capital  of  the  country;  and  Babylon,  with  its  suburb, 
Boisippa  {Birs  Ninwi^,  as  well  as  the  two  Sipparas  (the 
Sepharvaim  of  Scripture,  now  Ahu  Habba),  occupied  both  the 
Arabian  and  Chaldaean  sides  of  the  river  (see  Babylon).  The 
Arakhtu,  or  *'  river  of  Babylon,"  flowed  past  the  southern  side 
of  the  dty,  and  to  the  south-west  of  it  on  the  Arabian  bank  lay 
the  great  inhind  freshwater  sea  of  Nejef,  surrounded  by  red 
sandstone  cliffs  of  considerable  height,  40  m.  in  length  and  35  in 
breadth  in  the  widest  part.  Above  and  below  this  sea,  from 
Borsippa  to  Kufa,  extend  the  famous  (Hialdaean  marshes,  where 
Alexander  was  nearly  lost  (Arrian,  Exp,  Al.  vii.  22;  Strab.  xvi. 
I,  f  12);  but  these  depend  upon  the  state  oi  the  Hindiya  canal, 
disappearing  altogether  when  it  is  closed. 

Eastward  of  the  Euphrates  and  southwatd  of  Sippara,  Kutha 
and  Babylon  were  Kis  (Ukaimir,  9  m.  E.  of  HiUok),  Nippur 
iNiffer) — where  stood  the  great  sanctuary  of  El-Ul,  the  older 
Bel— Uruk  or  Erecb  (Warka)  and  Larsa  {Senkera)  with  its  temple 
of  the  sun-god,  while  eastward  of  the  Shatt  el-Hai,  probably  the 
ancient  channel  of  the  Tigris,  was  Lagash  {Telle),  which  played 
an  important  part  in  early  Babylonian  history.  The  primitive 
seaport  of  the  country,  Eridu,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Ea  the 
culture-god,  was  a  little  south  of  Ur  (at  A  bu  Skakrain  or  NdvOms 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates).  It  b  now  about  130  m. 
distant  from  the  sea;  as  about  46  m.  of  land  have  been  formed 
by  the  silting  up  of  the  shore  since  the  foundation  of  Spasinus 
Charaz  {Mtikamrak)  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  some 
X I  s  ft.  a  year,  the  dty  would  have  been  in  existence  at  least  6000 
years  ago.  The  marshes  in  the  south  like  the  adjoining  desert 
were  frequented  by  Aramaic  tribes;  of  these  the  most  famous 
were  the  Kaldft  or  (^haldaeans  who  under  Merodach-baladan 
made  themselves  masters  of  Babylon  and  gave  their  name  in 
later  days  to  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  The  combined 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  anil  Tigris  as  it  flowed  through  the 
marshes  was  known  to  the  Babylonians  as  the  ndr  marralif "  the 
salt  river"  (cp.  Jer.  L  ax),  a  name  originally  applied  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  alluvial  plain  of  Babylonia  was  called  Edin,  the  Eden  of 
Gen.  ii.,  though  the  name  was  properly  restricted  to  '*  the  plain  " 
on  the  western  bank  of  the' river  where  the  Bedouins  pastured 
the  flocks  of  thdr  Babylonian  masters.  This  "  bank  "  or  kisad, 
together  with  the  corresponding  western  bank  of  the  Tigris 
(according  to  Hommd  the  modem  Shatt  el-Hai),  gave  its  name 
to  the  land  of  Chesed,  whence  the  Kasdim  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  early  inscriptions  of  Lagash  the  whole  district  is  known  as 
Gu-Edinna,  the  Sumerian  equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Kisai  Edini. 
The  coast-land  was  similarly  known  as  Gu-ftbba  (Semitic  Kisad 
iamtim) ,  the  "  bank  of  the  sea."  A  more  comprehensive  name  of 
southern  Babylonia  was  Kengi, "  the  land,"  or  Kengi  S^mcr, "  the 
land  of  Sumcr,"  for  which  Sumer  alone  came  afterwards  to  be 
used.  Sumer  has  been  supposed  to  be-the  original  of  the  BibUcal 
Shinar;  but  Shinar  represented  northern  rather  than  southern 
Babytonia,  and  was  probably  the  Sankhar  of  the  Tell  d-Amama 
tablets  <but  see  Sumes).  Opposed-  to  Kengi  and  Sumer  were 
Vrra  (Uri)  and  Akkad  or  northern  Babylonia^  The  original 
meaning  of  Urra  was  perhaps  "  daycy  soil,"  but  it  came  to 
Signify  "  the  upper  countiy  "  or  "  highlands,"  kengi  bdng  "  the 
lowlands."  In  Semitic  times  Urra  was  pronounced  Uri  and 
confounded  with  htm,  "dty";  as  a  geographical  term,  however, 
it  was  replaced  by  Akkadu  (Akkad),  the  Semitic  form  of  Agade— 
written  Akkattim  in  the  Elamite  inscriptions — the  name  of  the 
dder  SargonY  capital,  which  must  have  stood  dose  to  Sippara, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  a  quarter  of  Sippara  itself.  The  rise  of 
Sargon*s  empire  was  doubtless  the  ca\ise  of  this  extension  of 
the  name  of  Akkad;  from  henceforward,  in  the  imperial  title. 


"  Sumer  and  Akkad  "  denoted  the  whole  of  Babykmla.  After 
the  Kaasite  conquest  of  the  country,  northern  Babylonia  came  to 
be  known  as  Kar-Duniyaa, "  the  wall  of  the  god  Duniyas,"  from 
a  line  of  fortification  similar  to  that  built  by  Nebucfaadrezxar 
between  Sippara  and  Opis,  so  as  to  defend  his  kingdom  from 
attacks  from  the  north.  As  this  last  was  "  the  Wall  of  Semiramis  " 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi.  14.  8),  Kar-Duniyas  may  have  repre- 
sented  the  Median  Wail  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  it.  4. 12),  traces  of 
which  were  found  by  F.  R.  Chesney  extending  from  Faluja  to 
Jibbar. 

The  country  was  thickly  studded  with  towns,  the  sites  of  which 
are  still  represented  by  mounds,  though  theidentification  of  roost 
of  them  is  still  doubtful.  The  latest  to  be  identified  are  Bismya, 
between  Nippur  and  Erech,  which  recent  American  excavations 
have  proved  to  be  the  site  of  Udab  (also  called  Adab  and  Usab) 
and  the  neighbouring  Fira,  the  site  of  the  andent  Kisurra.  The 
dense  population  was  due  to  the  elaborate  irrigation  of  the 
Babylonian  plain  which  had  originally  reclaimed  it  from  a 
pestiferous  and  uninhabitable  swamp  and  had  made  it  the 
most  fe'rtile  country  in  the  worid.  The  sdence  of  irrigation  and 
engineering  seems  to  have  been  first  treated  in  Babylonia,  which 
was  covered  by  a  network  of  canals,  all  skilfully  plaiwed  and 
regulated.  The  three  chief  of  them  carried  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  above  Babylonf-^the  Zabzallat  canal 
(or  Nakr  Sarsar)  running  from  Faluja  to  Ctesiphon,  the  Kutha 
canal  from  Sippara  to  Madain,  passing  Tell  IbraJiim  or  Kutha  on 
the  way,  and  the  King's  canal  or  Ar-Malcha  between  the  other 
two.  This  last,  which  perhaps  owed  its  name  to  Khammurabi, 
was  conducted  from  the  Euphrates  towards  Upi  or  Oi»s,  which 
has  been  shown  by  H.  Wincklcr  {AUorientdiscke  Porsdnmgent  iL 
pp.  509  seq.)  to  have  been  dose  to  Seleuda  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Tigris.  The  Pallacopas,  called  Pallukkatu  in  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  texts,  started  from  Pallukkatu  or  Faluja,  and  running 
parallel  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Iddaratu 
or  Tercdon  (?)  watered  an  immense  tract  of  land  and  supplied  a^ 
large  lake  near  Borsippa.  B.  Mdssner  may  be  right  in  identifying 
it  with  "  the  Canal  of  the  Sun-god  "  of  the  eariy  texts.  Thanks 
to  this  system  of  irrigation  the  cultivation  of  the  soQ  was  highly 
advanced  in  Babylonia.  According  to  Herodotus  (L  193)  wheat 
commonly  returned  two  hundred-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasion- 
ally three  hundred-fold.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  17)  sutes  that  it 
was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep  for  sheep,  and 
Berossus  remarked  that  wheat,  sesame,  barley,  ochrys,  palms, 
apples  and  many  kinds  of  shdled  fruit  grew  wild,  as  wheat  still 
does  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anah.  A  Persian  poem  cdebrated 
the  360  uses  of  the  palm  (Strabo  xvi.  x.  14),  and  Ammianus 
MarceUinus  (xxiv.  3)  says  that  from  the  point  roKhed  by  Julian's 
army  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one  continuous  forest 
of  verdure. 

II.  Classical  AtUkorities. — Such  a  country  was  naturally  fitted 
to  be  a  pioneer  of  dvilisation.  Before  the  dedpherment  of  the 
cuneiform  texts  our  knowledge  of  its  history,  however,  was 
scanty  and  questionable.  Had  the  native  history  of  Berossus 
survived,  this  would  not  have  been  the  case;  all  that  is  known 
of  the  Chaldaean  historian's  work,  however,  is  derived  from 
quotations  in  Josephus,  Ptolemy,  Eusebius  and  the  SynceQus. 
The  authentidty  of  his  list  of  xo  antediluvian  kings  who  reigned 
for  i20^ar»"or  432,000  years,  has  been  partially  confirmed  by  the 
inscriptions;  but  his  8  postdiluvian  dynasties  are  diflicult  to 
reconcile  with  the  monuments,  and  the  numbers|attacbed  to 
them  are  probably  corrupt  It  is  different  with  the  7th  and  8th 
dynasties  as  given  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Almagest,  which  prove  to 
have  been  faithfully  recorded: — 

I.  Nabonassar  (747  b.c.) 14  years 

a.  Nadioa a    ,. 

3.  Khiiuiros  and  Poros  (Pu!) 5    .. 

4.  Ilulaeos 5    „ 

5.  Mardokcmpados  (Merodach-Baladan)  .  la    „ 

6.  Arkcanos  (Saigon) 5    „ 

7.  Interregnum a    •« 

8.  Hagiaa i  month 

9.  Belibos  (702  B.c.) 3 

10.  Asiaranadioa  (Aasur-nadin-sum)   .  .      .  6    „ 
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tt.  Rffebdoir i  year 

12.  McaisiRiordakos       .       ^ 4  yean 

i>  Intcrregrnum «■   „ 

14.  Asuidinos  (Etar-haddon) 13    n 

15.  Sflosdukhinot  (Savul-sum-yukin)  .       .  .  30    „ 

16.  Sin^Iadanos  (Assur-bani-pal)  .    -  .  .  2a    „ 

Tl»  account  of  Babylon  given  by  Herodotus  is  not  that  of  on 
eye-witness,  and  his  historical  notices  are  meagre  and  untrust- 
worthy. He  was  controverted  by  Ctesias,  who,  however,  has 
Bustaken  nraythok>gy  for  history,  and  Greek  romance  owed  to 
him  its  Nidus  and  Semiramis,  its  Ninyas  and  Sardanapalus.  The 
only  ancient  authority  of  value  on  Babyk>nian  and  Assyrian 
history  is  tlie  Old  Testament 

III.  Modem  Disctnery. —  The  excavations  of  P.  E.  Botta  and 
A.  H.  Layard  at  Nineveh  opened  up  a  new  worid,  coinciding 
as  they  did  with  the  successful  dedphcrment  of  the  cuneiform 
s)-stem  of  writing.  Layard's  discovery  of  the  library  of  Assur- 
bani-pdl  put  the  materiab  for  reconstructing  the  andent  life 
and  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  into  the  hands  of  scholars. 
He  also  was  the  first  to  excavate  in  Babyk>nia,  where  C.  J.  Rich 
had  already  done  useful  topographical  work.  Layard's  excava- 
tions in  this  latter  country  were  continued  by  W.  K.  Loftus,  who 
ako  opened  trenches  at  Susa,  as  well  as  by  J.  Oppert  on  behalf 
of  the  French  government.  But  it  was  only  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century  that  anything  like  systematic  exploration 
was  attempted.  After  the  death  of  George  Smith  at  Aleppo  in 
1876,  an  expedition  was  sent  by  the  British  Mineum  (1877- 
1879),  under  the  conduct  of  Hormuzd  Rassam,  to  continue  his 
woo^  at  Nineveh  and  its  ndghbourhood.  Excavations  in  the 
mounds  of  Balawit,  called  Imgur-Bd  by  the  Assyrians,  15  m. 
east  of  Mosul,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  small  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  of  dreams  by  Assur-nazir-pal  III.  (883  B.C.), 
containing  a  stone  coffer  or  ark  in  which  were  two  inscribed  tables 
of  alabaster  of  rectangular  shape,  as  well  as  of  a  palace  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Babytonians  but  restored  by  Shal- 
mancser  II.  (858  B.C.).  From  the  latter  came  the  bronze  gates 
with  hammered  reliefs,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  remains  of  a  palace  of  Assur-nazir-pal  III.  at  NimrQd 
(Caloh)  were  also  excavated,  and  hundreds  of  enamelled  tiles 
were  disinterred.  Two  years  later  (1880-1S81)  Rassam  was  sent 
to  Babylonia,  where  he  discovered  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the 
s«m-god  of  Sippara  at  Abu-Habba,  and  so  fixed  the  position  of 
the  two  Si|q;»aras  or  Sepharvaim.  Abu-Habba  lies  south-west  of 
Bagdad,  midway  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  on  the 
south  side  of  a  canal,  which  may  once  have  represented  the  main 
stream  of  the  Euphrates,  Sippara  of  the  goddess  Anunit,  now 
Dir,  being  on  its  opposite  bank. 

Meanwhile  (1877-1881)  the  French  consul,  de  Sarzec,  had  been 
excavating  at  Tello,  the  andcn^  Lagash,  and  bringing  to  light 
monuments  of  the  pre-Semitic  age,  which  included  the  diorite 
statues  of  Gudea  now  in  the  Louvre,  the  stone  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscriptions  upon  them,  had  been  brought  from 
Magan,  the  Sinaitic  peninsiila.  The  subsequent  excavations  of  de 
Sarzec  in  Tello  and  its  neighbourhood  carried  the  history  of  the 
dty  back  to  at  least  4000  B.C.,  and  a  collection  of  move  than 
30,000  tablets  has  been  found,  which  were  arranged  on  shelves  in 
the  time  of  Gudea  (c.2700  B.C.).  In  1886-1887  a  German  expedi- 
tion under  Dr  Koldewey  explored  the  cemetery  of  El  Hibba 
Qmmediately  to  the  south  of  Tello),  and  for  the  first  time  made 
OS  acquainted  with  the  burial  customs  of  andent  Babylonia. 
Another  German  expedition,  on  a  large  scale,  was  despatched 
by  the  OrientgeseUsckaJl  in  1899  with  the  object  of  exploring 
the  ruins  of  Babylon;  the  palace,  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  the 
great  processional  road  were  laid  bare,  and  Dr  W.  Andrae 
subsequently  conducted  excavations  at  Qal'at  Sherqat,  the  site 
of  Assur.  Even  the  Turkish  government  has  not  held  aloof 
from  the  work  of  exploration,  and  the  Museum  at  Constantinople 
b  filled  with  the  tablets  discovered  by  Dr  V.  Scheil  in  1897  on 
the  site  of  Sippara.  J.  de  Morgan's  exceptionally  important 
work  at  Snsa  lies  outside  the  limits  of  Babylonia;  not  so, 
however,  the  American  excavations  ( 1903-1904)  under  E.  J.  Banks 
at  Bisre>'a  (Udab),  and  those  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Niffer  (see  Nippub)  first  begun  in  1889,  where  Mr  J.H.  Haynes 


has  systematically  and  patiently  uncovered  the  remains  of  the 
great  temple  of  El-lil,  removing  layer  after  layer  of  debris  and 
cutting  sections  in  the  ruins  down  to  the  virgin  soil.  Midway  in 
the  mound  is  a  platform  of  large  bricks  stamped  with  the  names 
of  Saigon  of  Akkod  and  his  son  Naram-Sin  (3800  B.C.);  as  the 
debris  above  them  is  34  ft.  thick,  the  topmost  stratum  being  not 
later  thaq  the  Parthian  era  (H.  V.  HUprecht,  The  Babyhuian 
ExpedUiou,  i.  a,  p:  33),  it  is  calculated  that  the  d6bris  underneath 
the  pavement,  30  ft.  thick,  must  represent  a  period  of  about 
3000  years,  more  especially  as  older  constructions  had  to  be 
levelled  before  the  pavement  was  laid.  In  the  deepest  part  of 
the  excavations,  however,  inscribed  clay  tablets  and  fragments 
of  stone  vases  are  still  fotmd,  though  the  cuneiform  characters 
upon  them  are  of  a  very  archaic  type,  and  sometimes  even 
retain  their  primitive  pictorial  forms. 

IV.  Chronology.* — ^The  hiter  chronology  of  Assyria  has  long 
been  fixed,  thanks  to  the  lists  of  liMmi^.  or  orchons,  who  gave 
their  names  in  succession  to  their  years  of  office.  Several  copies 
of  these  lists  from  the  library  of  Nineveh  are  in  existence,  the 
earliest  of  which  goes  back  to  911  B.C.,  while  the  latest  comes 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal.  The  beginning 
of  a  king's  rdgn  is  noted  in  the  lists,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
chief  events  of  the  year  are  added  to  the  name  of  its  archon. 
Assyrian  chronology  is,  therefore,  certain  from  911  b.c.  to  666, 
and  an  edipse  of  the  sun  which  is  stated  to  have  been  visible 
in  the  month  Sivan,  763  b.c,  is  one  that  has  been  calculated  to 
have  token  place  on  the  x  5th  of  June  of  that  year.  The  system 
Of  reckoning  time  hy  limmi  was  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  recent 
discoveries  have  mode  it  dear  that  it  went  back  to  the  firat 
days  of  the  monarchy.  Even  in  the  dbtant  colony  at  Kara 
Euyuk  near  Kaisariyeh  (Caesarea)  in  Cappadoda  cuneiform 
tablets  show  that  the  Assyrian  settlers  used  it  in  the  xsth 
century  B.C.  In  Babylonia  a  different  system  was  adopted. 
Here  the  years  were  dated  by  the  chief  events  that  distinguished 
them,  as  was  also  the  case  in  Egypt  in  the  epoch  of  the  Old 
Empire.  What  the  event  should  be  was  determined  by  the 
government  and  notified  to  all  its  officials;  one  of  these  notices, 
sent  to  the  Babylonian  offidals  in  Canaan  in  the  reign  of  Samsu- 
iluna,  the  son  of  Khammurabi,  has  been  found  in  the  Lebanon. 
A  careful  register  of  the  dates  was  kept,  divided  into  reigns, 
from  which  dynastic  lists  were  afterwards  compiled,  giving  the 
duration  of  each  king's  reign  as  well  as  that  of  the  several 
dynasties.  Two  of  these  dynastic  compilations  have  been 
discovered,  unfortunately  in  an  imperfect  state.'  In  addition 
to  the  chronological  tables,  works  of  a  more  ambitious  and 
literary  character  were  also  attempted  of  the  nature  of  chronides. 
One  of  these  is  the  so-called  "  Synchronous  History  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,"  consbting  of  brief  notices,  written  by  an 
Assyrian,  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  kings  of  the  two  countries 
had  entered  into  relation,  hostile  or  otherwise,  with  one  another; 
a  second  is  the  Babylonian  ChronicU  discovered  by  Dr  Th.  G. 
Pinches,  which  gave  a  synopsis  of  Babylonian  history  from  a 
Babylonian  point  of  view,  and  was  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Darius.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  its  author  says  of  the 
battle  of  Khalul€,  which  we  know  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  have  taken  place  in  691  or  690  B.C.,  that  he  does  "  not  know 
the  year  "  when  it  was  fought:  the  records  of  Assyria  had  been 
already  lost,  even  in  Babylonia.  The  eariy  existence  of  an 
accurate  system  of  dating  is  not  surprising;  it  was  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  Babylonia  was  a  great  trading  comi&unity,  in 
which  it  was  not  only  needful  that  commercial  and  legal  docu- 
ments should  be  dated,  but  also  that  it  should  be  possible  to  refer 
easily  to  the  dates  of  former  business  transactions.  The  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  kings  had  consequently  no  difficulty  in 

'  For  a  survey  of  the  chronolajpcal  systems  adopted  by  different 
modem  scholars,  see  below,  wction  vlit.  "  Chronological  Systems." 

'The  compiler  of  the  more  complete  one  seems  to  have  allowed 
himself  litierties.  At  all  events  he  gives  30  years  of  reign  to  Sin- 
muballidh  instead  of  the  30  assigned  to  him  in-a  list  of  dates  drawn 
up  at  the  time  of  Ammi-zadok's  accession,  55  years  to  Khammurabi 
instead  of  43,  and  35  years  to  SamsuMluna  instead  of  ^8,  while  he 
omits  altogether  the  seven  years'  rdgn  of  the  Assyrian  lung  Tukulti- 
In-aristi  at  Babybn. 
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determining  the  age  of  their  predecessors  or  of  past  events. 
Nabonidus  (Nabunaid),  who  was  more  of  sn  antiquarian  than  a 
politician,  and  spent  his  time  in  excavating  the  older  temples 
of  his  country  and  ascertaining  the  names  of  their  builders, 
tells  us  that  Naram-Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon  of  Akkad,  lived  3200 
years  before  himself  (i.e.  3750  B.C.),  and  Sagarakti-suryas  800 
years;  and  we  learn  from  Sennacherib  that  Shalmaneser  I. 
reigned  600  years  earlier,  and  that  Tiglath-pileser  I.  fought 
with  Merodach-nadin«akhi  (Marduk-nadin-akhS)  of  Babylon 
418  years  before  the  campaign  of  6S9  B.C.;  while,  according  to 
Tiglath-pileser  I.,  the  high  priest  Samas-Hadad,  son  of  Ismc- 
Dagon,  built  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Hadad  at  Assur  701  years 
before  his  own  time.  Shalmaneser  I.  in  his  turn  states  that  the 
high-priest  Samas-Hadad,  the  son  of  Bd-kabi,  governed  Assur 
580  years  previously,  >ind  that  159  years  before  thb  the  high- 
priest  Erisum  was  reigning  there.  Tlie  raid  of  the  Elamite  king 
Kutur-Nakhkhunte  is  placed  by  Assur-bani-pal  1635  years  before 
his  own  conquest  of  Susa,  and  Khammurabi  is  said  by  Nabonidus 
to  have  preceded  Buma-buryas  by  700  years. 

V.  History. — In  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  Babylonia  was  divided  into  several  independent 
^^  states,  the  limits  of  which  were  defined  by  canals  and 
jSl^fig^  boundary  stones.  Its  culture  may  be  traced  back  to 
ftriod.  two  main  centres,  Eridu  in  the  south  and  Nippur 
in  the  north.  But  the  streams  of  civilization  which 
flowed  from  them  were  in  strong  contrast  £l-lil,  around  whose 
sanctuary  Nippur  had  grown  up,  was  lord  of  the  ghost-land,  and 
his  gifts  to  mankind  were  the  spells  and  incantations  which  the 
spirits  of  good  or  evil  were  compelled  to  obey.  The  world  which 
he  governed  was  a  mountain;  the  creatures  whom  he  had  made 
lived  underground,  Eridu,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  home  of 
the  culture-god  Ea,  the  god  of  light  and  beneficence,  who 
employed  his  divine  wisdom  in  healing  the  sick  and  restoring 
the  dead  to  life.  Rising  each  morning  from  his  palace  in  the 
deep,  he  had  given  man  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  industries 
and  manners  of  civilization.  To  him  was  due  the  invention  of 
writing,  and  the  first  law-book  was  his  creation.  Eridu  had 
once  been  a  seaport,  and  it  was  doubtless  its  foreign  trade  and 
intercourse  with  other  lands  which  influenced  the  development 
of  its  culture.  Its  cosmology  was  the  result  of  its  geographical 
position:  the  earth,  it  was  believed,  had  grown  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  deep,  like  the  ever-widening  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates.  Long  before  history  begins,  however,  the 
cultures  of  Eridu  and  Nippur  had  coalesced.  While  Babylon 
seems  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Eridu,  Ur,  the  immediate  neigh- 
bour of  Eridu,  must  have  been  colonized  from  Nippur,  since  its 
moon-god  was  the  son  of  El-lil  of  Nippur.  But  in  the  admixture 
of  the  two  cultures  the  influence  of  Eridu  was  predominant. 

We  may  call  the  early  civilization  of  Babylonia  Sumerian. 
The  race  who  first  developed  it  qwkc  an  agglutinative  language, 
and  to  them  was  due  the  Invention  of  the  pictorial  hieroglyphs 
which  became  the  running-hand  or  cuneiform  characters  of  later 
days,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  chief  dties  of  the  country 
and  the  elements  of  its  dvilization.  The  great  engineering  worlu 
by  means  of  which  the  marshes  were  drained  and  the  overflow 
of  the  rivers  regulated  by  canals  went  back  to  Sumerian  times, 
like  a  considerable  part  of  later  Babylonian  religion  and  the 
beginnings  of  Babylonian  law.  Indeed  Sumerian  continued  to 
be  the  language  of  religion  and  law  long  after  the  Semites  had 
become  the  ruling  race. 

ArriPal  of  the  Semites. — ^When  the  Semites  first  entered  the 
Edin  or  plain  of  Babylonia  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been 
at  a  remote  period.  The  cundform  system  of  writing 
was  still  in  process  of  growth  when  it  was  borrowed 
and  adapted  by  the  new  comers,  and  the  Semitic 
Babylonian  language  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  older 
language  of  the  country,  borrowing  its  words  and  even  its 
grammatical  usages.  Sumerian  in  its  turn  borrowed  from 
Semitic  Babylonian,  and  traces  of  Semitic  influence  in  some  of 
the  earliest  Sumerian  texts  indicate  that  the  Semite  was  already 
on  the  Babylonian  border.  His  native  home  was  probably 
Arabia;  hence  Eridu  ("  the  good  dty  ")  and  Ur  ("  the  dty  ") 


would  have  been  built  in  Semitic  territory,  and  their  population 
may  have  included  Semitic  elements  from  the  first  It  was  in 
the  north,  however,  that  the  Semites  first  appear  on  the  monu- 
ments. Here  in  Akkad  the  first  Semitic  empire  was  founded, 
Semitic  conquerors  or  settlers  spread  from  Sippara  to  Susa, 
Khana  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris  was  occupied  by  "  West  Semitic  " 
tribes,  and  "  out  of "  Babylonia  "  went  forth  the  Assyrian.** 
As  in  Assyria,  so  too  in  the  states  of  Babylonia  the  paUsi  or 
high-priest  of  the  god  preceded  the  king.  The  state  had  grown 
up  around  a  sanctuary,  the  god  of  which  was  nominally  its  ruler, 
the  human  patesi  being  his  viccregent  In  course  of  time  many 
of  the  high-priests  assumed  the  functions  and  title  of  king; 
while  retaining  their  priestly  office  they  claimed  at  the  same  time 
to  be  supreme  in  the  state  in  all  secular  concerns.  The  god 
remained  nominally  at  its  head;  but  even  this  position  was  lost 
to  him  when  Babylonia  was  unified  under  Semitic  princes,  and 
the  earthly  king  became  an  incarnate  god.  A  recollection  of  his 
former  power  survived,  however,  at  Babylon,  where  Bd-Merodach 
adopted  the  king  before  his  right  to  rule  was  allowed. 

Early  Princes. — ^The  eariiest  monuments  that  can  be  apptozi- 
mately  dated  come  from  Lagash  (Tello).  Here  we  hear  of  a 
"  kingof  Kengi,"as  well  as  of  a  certain  Me-silim,  king 
of  Kis,  who  had  dealings  with  Lugal-suggur,  high- 
priest  of  Lagash,  and  the  high-priest  of  a  neighbouring 
town,  the  name  of  which  is  provisionally  transcribed  Gis-ukh 
(formeriy  written  Gb-ban  and  confounded  with  the  name  of 
Opis).  According  to  Scheil,  Gis-ukh  is  represented  by  Jddia, 
south  of  Fira  and  west  of  the  Sbatt  el-Hai,  and  since  two  of  its 
rulers  are  called  kings  of  TC  on  a  seal-cylinder,  this  may  have  beea 
the  pronunciation  of  the  name.*  At  a  later  date  the  high-priests 
of  Lagash  made  themselves  kings,  and  a  dynasty  was  founded 
there  by  Ur-Nini.  In  the  ruins  of  a  building,  attached  by  him 
to  the  temple  of  Nini,  tcrra-cotta  bas-reliefs  of  the  king  and 
his  sons  have  been  found,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  lions  in  onyx, 
which  remind  us  of  Egyptian  work  and  onyx  phttes.  These 
were  "booty"  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Bau.  E-anna-du,  the 
grandson  of  Ur-Nini,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
southern  Babylonia,  including  "  the  district  of  Sumer  "  together 
with  the  cities  of  Ercch,  Ur  and  Larsa  (?).  He  auo  annexed 
the  kingdom  of  Kis,  which,  however,  recovered  its  independence 
after  his  death.  Gis-ukh  was  made  tributary,  a  certain  amount 
of  grain  being  levied  upon  each  person  in  it,  which  had  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  goddess  Ninft  and  the  god  Ingurisa. 
The  so-called  "  Stele  of  the  Vultures,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  was 
erected  as  a  monument  of  the  victory.  On  this  various  inddentj 
in  the  war  are  represented.  In  one  scene  the  king  stands  in  his 
chariot  with  a  curved  weapon  in  his  right  hand  formed  of  three 
bars  of  metal  bound  together  by  rings  (similar,  as  M.  L.  Heuzey 
has  pointed  out,  to  one  carried  4)y  the  chief  of  an  Asiatic  tribe  in 
a  tomb  of  the  12th  dynasty  at  Beni-Hasan  in  Egypt),  while  his 
kilted  followers  with  helmets  on  their  heads  and  lances  in  their 
hands  march  behind  him.  In  another  a  flock  of  vultures  is 
feeding  on  the.bodies  of  the  fallen  enemy;  in  a  third  a  tumulus 
is  bdng  heaped  up  over  those  who  had  been  slain  on  the  aide  of 
Lagash.  Elsewhere  we  see  the  victorious  prince  beating  down 
a  vanquished  enemy,  and  superintending  the  execution  of  other 
prisoners  who  are  bdng  sacrificed  to  the  ^>ds,  while  in  one  curious 
scene  he  is  striking  with  his  mace  a  sort  of  wicker-worfc  cage 
filled  with  naked  men.  In  his  hand  he  holds  the  crest  of  Lagash 
and  its  god — a  lion-headed  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,  sup- 
ported by  two  lions  which  are  set  heraldlcally  back  to  badL 
The  sculptures  belong  to  a  primitive  period  of  art 

E-anna-du's  campaigns  extended  beyond  the  confines  oi  Baby- 
Jonia.  He  overran  a  part  of  Elam  and  took  the  dty  of  Az  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Temples  and  palaces  were  repaired  or  erected  at 
Lagash  and  elsewhere,  the  town  of  Ninl — which  probably  gave 

*  They  are  also  called  hiKh-priests  of  GunammidS  and  a  contract- 
tablet  speaks  of  "  TS  in  Babylon."  but  this  was  probably  not  the 
Te  of  the  toal.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reading  of  moit  of 
the  early  Sumerian  proper  names  is  merely  provisional,  at  we  do  not 
know  how  the  ideographs  of  which  they  are  composed  wece  pro* 
nounced  in  dther  Sumerian  or  Assyrian. 
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let  aaaie  to  the  later  NinS  or  Nineveh — was  rebuilt,  and  canab 
aad  reservoin  were  excavated.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Ea-anna-tum  L,  under  whom  Gis-ukh  once  more  became  the 
doaoiiiant  power.  As  £n-anna-tum  has  the  title  only  of  high- 
pikst,  it  is  probable  that  he  acknowledged  Ur-lumma  of  Gis-ukh 
as  hb  snxcrain.  His  son  and  successor  Entemena  restored  the 
pnst^  o£  lagsih.  Gis-ukh  was  subdued  and  a  priest  named 
Ilfi  was  made  its  governor.  A  tripod  of  silver  dedicated  by 
Fjif«Nm»ttm  to  his  god  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  A  frieze  of  lions 
devtiiaiing  ibexes  and  deer,  and  indsed  with  great  artistic  skill, 
nuts  vcrand  the  neck,  while  the  eagle  crest  of  Lagash  adorns  the 
fi^ahalMTpaat,  The  vase  is  a  proof  of  the  hi^  degree  of  excellence 
to  wlsich  the  goldsmith's  art  had  already  attained.  A  vase  of 
cakite,  also  dollcated  by  Entemena,  has  been  found  at  Nippur. 
The  eighth  successor  of  Ur-Nina  was  Uni-duggina,  who  was 
overthrown  and  his  dty  captured  by  Lugal-zaggisi,  the  high- 
priest  of  Gis-ukh.  Lugal-zaggisi  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
empire  In  Asia  of  which  we  know.  He  made  Erech  his  capital 
and  calls  himself  king  of  Kengi.  In  a  long  inscription  which  he 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  hundreds  of  stone  vases  dedicated  to 
El-Iil  of  Nippur,  he  declares  that  his  kingdom  extended  "  from 
the  Lower  Sea  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,"  or  Persian  Gulf,  to 
"  the  Upper  Sea  "  or  Mediterranean.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Erech  received  the  name  of  "  the  City,"  which  it  continued  to 
bar  when  written  ideographically. 

Senutie  Empire  oJSargon  o/Akkad. — ^The  next  empire  founded 
in  western  Ajia  was  Semitic.  Semitic  princes  had  already 
established  themselves  at  Kis,  and  a  long  inscription 
has  been  discovered  at  Susa  by  J.  de  Morgan,  belonging 
to  one  of  them,  Manistusu,  who  like  Lugal-zaggisi  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Uru-duggina.  Another  Semitic  ruler  of  Kis  of  the 
same  period  was  Alusaisid  (or  Urumus)  who  "  subdued  Elam  and 
BarahsC."  But  the  fame  of  tliese  early  estabUshers  of  Semitic 
supremacy  was  far  eclipsed  by  that  of  Sargon  of  Akkad  and  his 
son,  Naram-Sin.  The  date  of  Sargon  is  placed  by  Nabonidus  at 
5800  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Itti-Bel,  and  a  legend  rehited  how 
he  had  been  bom  in  concealment  and  sent  adrift  in  an  ark  of 
bulrushes  on  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  Here  he  had  been 
rtscued  and  brought  up  by  "  Akki  the  husbandman  ";  but  the  day 
arrived  at  length  when  his  true  origin  became  known,  the  crown 
of  Babylonia  was  set  upon  his  head  and  he  entered  upon  a  career 
of  foreign  conquest.  Four  times  he  invaded  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  spent  three  years  in  thoroughly  subduing  the  countries  of 
"  the  west/'  and  in  uniting  them  with  Babylonia  "  into  a  single 
empire."  Images  of  himself  were  erected  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  token  of  his  victories,  and  diid  and  palaces 
were  built  at  home  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  lands. 
Elam  and  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  were  also  subjugated, 
and  rebellions  were  put  down  both  in  Kazalla  and  in  Babylonia 
itself.  Contract  tablets  have  been  found  dated  in  the  years  of 
the  campaigns  against  Palestine  and  Sarlak,  king  of  Gutium  or 
Kurdistan,  and  copper  is  mentioned  as  being  brou^t  from  Magan 
or  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

Sargon's  son  and  successor,  Naram-Sin,  followed  up  the 
successes  of  his  father  by  marching  into  Magan,  whose  king  he 
took  captive.  He  assumed  the  imperial  title  of  "  king 
of  the  four  zones,"  and,  like  his  father,  was  addressed 
as  a  god.  He  i%  even  called  "  the  god  of  AgadS  " 
(Akkad),  reminding  us  of  the  divine  honours  claimed  by  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  whose  territory  now  adjoined  that  of  Baby- 
lonia. A  finely  executed  bas-relief,  representing  Naram-Sin, 
and  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  early  Egyptian  art  in  many 
of  its  features,  has  been  found  at  Diarbekr.  Babyk>nian  art, 
however,  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence;  two 
seal  cylinders  of  the  time  of  Sargon  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  gem-cutter's  art  ever  discovered.  The  empire 
was  bound  together  by  roads,  along  which  there  was  a  regular 
postal  service;  and  clay  seals,  which  took  the  place  of  stamps,  ar^ 
now  in  the  Louvre  bearing  the  names  of  Sargon  and  his  son.  A 
cadastral  survey  seems  also  to  have  been  instituted,  and  one  of 
the  documents  relating  to  it  sUtes  that  a  certain  Uru-Malik, 
whose  nnme  appears  to  indicate  hb  Canaanitbh  origin,  was 
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governor  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  as  Syria  and  Palestine  were 
called  by  the  Babylonians.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  collection 
of  astronomical  observations  and  terrestrial  omens  was  made  for 
a  library  established  by  Sargon. 

Bingani-sar-ali  was  the  son  of  Naram-Sin,  but  we  do  not  yet 
know  whether  he  followed  his  father  on  the  throne.  Another  son 
was  high-priest  of  the  dty  of  Tutu,  and  in  the  name  of 
hb  daughter,  Lipus-Eaum,  a  priestess  of  Sin,  some 
scholars  have  seen  that  of  the  Hebrew  deity  Yahweh. 
Tlie  Babylonian  god  Ea,  however,  b  more  likely  to  be  meant. 
The  fall  of  Sargon's  empire  seems  to  have  been  as  sudden  as  its 
rise.  The  seat  of  supreme  power  in  Babylonia  was  shifted 
southwards  to  Isin  and  Ur.  It  b  generally  assumed  that  two 
dynasties  rdgned  at  Ur  and  chimed  suzerainty  over  the  other 
Babylonian  states,  though  there  b  as  yet  no  dear  proof  that 
there  was  more  than  one.  It  was  probably  Gungunu  who 
succeeded  in  transferring  the  capital  of  Babylonia  from  Isin  to 
Ur,  but  hb  place  in  the  dynasty  (or  dynasties)  is  still  uncertain. 
One  of  hb  successors  was  Ur-Gur,  a  great  builder,  who  built  or 
restored  the  temples  of  the  Moon-god  at  Ur,  of  the  Sun-god  at 
Larsa,  of  Ishtar  at  Erech  and  of  Bd  at  Nippur.  Hb  son  and 
successor  was  Dungi,  whose  reign  lasted  more  than  51  years,  and 
among  whose  vassab  was  Gudea,  the  potest  or  high-priest  of 
Lagash.  Gudea  was  abo  a  great  builder,  and  the  materiab  for 
hb  buildings  and  statues  were  brought  from  all  parts  of  western 
Asb,  cedar  wood  from  the  Amanus  mountains,  quarried  stones 
from  Lebanon,  copper  from  northern  Arabb,  gold  and  predous 
stones  from  the  desert  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  dolerite  from 
Magan  (the  Sinaitic  peninsub)  and  timber  from  Dilmun  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Some  of  hb  statues,  now  in  the  Louvre,  arc  carved 
out  of  Sinaitic  dolerite,  and  on  the  lap  of  oae  of  them  (statue  E) 
is  the  plan  of  hb  pabce,  with  the  scale  of  measurement  attached. 
Six  of  the  statues  bore  spedal  names,  and  offerings  were  made  to 
them  as  to  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Gudea  claims  to  have  co&- 
quered  Anshan  in  Ebm.and  was  succeeded  by  his  sonUr-Ningirsu. 
Hb  date  may  be  provisionally  fixed  at  3700  B.C. 

This  dynasty  of  Ur  was  Semitic,  not  Sumerbn,  notwithstanding 
the  name  of  Dungi.  Dungi  was  foUowed  by  Bur-Sin,  Gimil-Sin, 
and  Ibi-Sin.  Thdr  power  extended  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
we  possess  a  brge  number  of  contemporaneous  monuments  in 
the  shape  of  contracts  and  similar  business  documents,  as  well  as 
chronological  tables,  which  belong  to  their  reigns, 

After  Uie  fall  of  the  dynasty,  Babylonia  passed  under  foreign 
influence.  Sumuabi  ("Shem  b  my  father"),  from  southern 
Arabia  (or  perhaps  Canaan),  made  himself  master  of  northern 
Babylonia,  while  Elamite  invaders  occupied  the  south.  After  a 
reign  of  1 4  years  Sumuabi  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sumu-la-ilu ,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  whose  reign  the  fortress  of  Babylon  was  built,  and 
the  dty  became  for  the  first  time  a  capital.  Rival  kings,  Pungun- 
ilaand  Immerum,are  mentioned  in  the  contract  tablets  as  rdgning 
at  the  same  time  as  Sumu-b-ilu  (or  Samu-la-ilu);  and  under 
Sin-muballidh,  the  great-grandson  of  Sumu-la-ilu,  the  Elamites 
bid  the  whole  of  the  country  under  tribute,  and  made  Eri-Aku 
or  Arioch,  called  Rim-Sin  by  hb  Semitic  subjects,  king  of  Larsa. 
Eri-Aku  was  the  son  of  Kudur-Mabug,  who  was  prince  of 
Yamutbal,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Babylonia,  and  also  **  governor 
of  Syria."  The  Elamite  supremacy  was  at  last  shaken  ofif  by 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sin-muballidh,  Khammurabi, 
whose  name  b  abo  written  Ammurapi  and  Kham- 
muram,  and  who  was  the  Amfaphel  of  Gen.  xiv.  i. 
The  Elamites,  under  their  king  Kudur-Lagamar  or  Chedor- 
laomer,  seem  to  have  taken  Babylon  and  destroyed  the  temple  of 
Bel-Merodach;  but  Khammurabi  retrieved  hb  fortunes,  and  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  (in  2340  B.C.)  he  overthrew  the 
Elamite  forces  in  a  dedsive  battle  and  drove  them  out  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  next  two  years  were  occupied  in  adding  Larsa  and 
Yamutbal  to  hb  dominion,  and  in  forming  Babylonia  into  a 
single  monarchy,  the  head  of  which  was  Babylon.  A  great 
literary  re\'ival  followed  the  recovery  of  Babylonian  independ- 
ence, and  the  rule  of  Babylon  was  obeyed  as  ifar  as  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Vast  numbers  of  contract  tablets,  dated  in 
the  reigns  of  Khammurabi  and  other  kings  of  the  dynasty,  have 
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been  discovered,  as  well  as  autograph  letters  of  the  kings  them- 
selves, more  especially  of  Khammurabi.  Among  the  latter  is  one 
ordering  the  de^wtch  of  340  soldiers  from  Assyria  and  Situllum, 
a  proof  that  Assyria  was  at  the  time  a  Babylonian  dependency. 
Constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  Babylonia  and  the 
west,  Babylonian  ofiicials  and  troops  passing  to  Syria  and 
Canaan,  while  "  Amorite  "  colonists  were  established  in  Baby- 
lonia for  the  purposes  of  trade.  One  of  these  Amorites,  Abi-ramu 
or  Abram  by  name,  is  the  father  of  a  witness  to  a  deed  dated 
in  the  reign  of  Khammurabi's  grandfather.  Ammi-ditana,  the 
great-grandson  of  Khammurabi,  still  entitles  himself  "  king  of 
the  land  of  the  Amoritcs,"  and  both  his  father  and  son  bear  the 
Canaanitish  (and  south  Arabian)  names  of  AbCsukh  or  Abishua 
and  Ammi-zadok. 

One  of  the  most  important  worics  of  this  "  First  Dynasty  of 
Babylon,"  as  it  was  called  by  the  luitive  historians,  was  the 
compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  (see  Babylonian  Law).  This  was 
made  by  order  of  Khammurabi  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Ehtmites 
and  the  settlement  of  his  kingdom.  A  copy  of  the  Code  has  been 
found  at  Susa  by  J.  de  Morgan  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The 
last  king  of  the  dynasty  was  Samsu-ditana  the  son  of  Ammi- 
zadok.  He  was' followed  by  a  dynasty  of  xi  Sumerian  kings, 
who  are  said  to  have  reigned  for  368  years,  a  number  which  must 
be  much  exaggerated.  As  yet  the  name  of  on^  one  of  them  has 
been  found  in  a  contemporaneous  document  They  were  over- 
thrown and  Babylonia  was  conquered  by  Kassites  or  Kossaeans 
from  the  mountains  of  Elam,  witli  whom  Samsu-iluna  had  already 
come  into  conflict  in  his  9th  year.  The  Kassite  dynasty  was 
founded  by  Kandis,  Gandis  or  Gaddas  (about  1780  B.C.),  and 
lasted  for  576I  years.  Under  this  foreign  dominion,  which  offers 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  contemporary  rule  of  the  Hyksos  in 
Egypt,  Babylonia  lost  its  empire  over  western  Asia,  Syria  and 
Palestine  became  independent, -and  the  high-priests  of  Assur 
made  themselves  lungs  of  Assyria.  The  divine  attributes  with 
which  the  Semitic  kings  of  Babylonia  had  been  invested  dis- 
appeared at  the  same  time;  the  title  of  "  god  "  is  never  given  to 
a  Kassite  sovereign.  Babylon,  however,  remained  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  holy  city  of  western  Asia,  where  the 
priests  were  aU^Mwerful,  and  the  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
old  Babylonian  empire  could  alone  be  conferred. . 

Rise  ojf  Assyria. — Under  Khammurabi  a  Samsi-Hadad  (or 
Samsi-Raman)  seems  to  have  been  vassal-prince  at  Assur,  and 
the  names  of  several  of  the  high-priests  of  Assur  who  succeeded 
him  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  the  recent  (krman  excava- 
tions. The  foundaticm  of  the  monarchy  was  ascribed  to  Zulilu, 
who  is  described  as  living  after  B^-kapkapi  or  Belkabi  (1900  B.C.), 
the  ancestor  of  Shalmaneser  L  Assyria  grew  in  power  at  the 
expense  of  Babylonia,  and  a  time  came  when  the  Kassite  king  of 
Babylonia  was  ^d  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Assur-yuballidh  of 
Assyria,  whose  letters  to  Amenophis  (Amon-hotep)  IV.  of  Egypt 
have  been,  found  at  Tell  el-Amama.  The  marriage,  however,  led 
to  disastrous  results,  as  the  Kaioite  faction  at  court  murdered 
the  king^  and  placed  a  pretender  on  the  throne.  Assur-yuballidh 
promptly  marched  into  Babylonia  and  avenged  his  son-in-law, 
making  Buma-buryas  of  the  royal  line  king  in  his  stead.  Buma- 
buryas,  who  reigned  32  years,  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Amenophis  IV.  of  Egypt.  After  his  death,  the  Assyrians,  who 
were  still  nominally  the  vassals  of  Babylonia,  threw  off 
all  disguise,  and  Shalmaneser  I.  (1300  b.c),  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  Assur-yuballidh,  openly  claimed  the 
supremacy  in  western  Asia.  Shalmaneser  was  the  founder  of 
Calah,  and  his  annals,  which  have  recently  been  discovered  at 
Assur,  show  how  widely  extended  the  Assyrian  empire  already 
was.  (Campaign  after  campaign  was  carried  on  against  the 
Hittites  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  north-west,  and  Assyrian 
colonists  were  settled  in  Cappadocia.  His  son  Tukulti-In-aristi 
conquered  Babylon,  putting  its  king  Bitilyasu  to  death,  and 
thereby  made  Assyria  the  mistress  of  the  oriental  world.  Assyria 
had  taken  the  place  of  Babylonia. 

For  7  years  Tukulti-In-aristi  ruled  at  Babylon  with  the' 
oM  imperial  title  of  "  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad."  Then  the 
Babylonians  revolted.   The  As^rian  king  was  murdered  by  his 


son,  Assur-nazir-pal  L,  and  Ibdad-nadin-akhi  made  king  of 
Babylonia.  But  it  was  not  untU  several  years  later,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Assyrian  king  Tukulti-Assur,  that  a  recondUation  was 
effected  between  the  two  rival  kingdoms.  The  next  Assyrian 
monarch,  Bel-kudur-uzur,  was  the  last  of  theold  xoyal  line.  He 
seems  to  have  been  slain  fighting  against  the  Babylonians,' who 
were  still  under  the  rxile  of  Hadad-aadin-akhi,  and  a  new  dynasty 
was  established  at  Assur  by  In-aristi-pileser,  who  claimed  to  be 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  prince  Erba-Raman.  His 
fourth  successor  was  Tiglath-pDescr  I.,  one  of  the  great 
conquerors  of  Assyria,  who  carried  hJs  arms  towards 
Armenia  on  the  north  and  Cappadocia  on  the  west;  he  hunted 
wild  buUs  in  the  Lebanon  and  was  presented  with  a  crocodile 
by  the  Egyptian  king.  In  1x07  B.C.,  however,  he  sustained  a 
temporary  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Mcrodach-nadin-akhi  (Marduk- 
nadin-akhe)  of  Babylonia,  where  the  Kasute  dynasty  had  finally 
succumbed  to  Elamite  attacks  and  a  new  line  of  kings  was  on  the 
throne. 

Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  we  know 
little,  and  it  is  with  Assur-naair-pal  III.  (883-858  B.C.)  that  our 
knowledge  of  Assyrian  history  begins  once  more  to 
be  fairly  full.  The  empire  of  Assyria  was  again  ex- 
tended in  all  directions,  and  the  palaces,  temples  and  pai  OL 
other  buildings  raised  by  him  U^r  witness  to  a  con- 
siderable development  of  wealth  and  art.  Calah  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  a  monarch  who  was  distingui^ed  even 
among  Assyrian  conquerors  for  his  revolting  cruelties.  His 
son  Shalmaneser  II.  had  a  long  reign  of  35 'years, 
during  which  the  Assyrian  capital  was  converted  into 
a  sort  of  armed  camp.  Each  year  the  Assyrian  armies 
marched  ou  t  of  it  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Babylon  was  occupied 
and  the  country  reduced  to  vassalage.  In  the  west  the  con- 
federacy of  Syrian  princes  headed  by  Benhadad  of  Damascus  and 
including  Ahab  of  Israel  (see  Jews,  \  10)  was  Ottered  in  853  B.C., 
and  twelve  years  later  the  forces  of  Hazael  were  aimihilated  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Jehu  of  Samaria  brought  tribute  to  "  the 
great  king."  The  last  few  years  of  hb  life,  however,  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son,  which  well-nigh  proved 
fataL  Assur,  Arbela  and  other  pkces  joined  the  pretender,  and 
the  revolt  was  with  difficulty  put  down  by  Samsi-Raman  (or 
Samsi-Hadad),  Shalmaneser's  second  son,  who  soon  afterwards 
succeeded  him  (824  B.C.).  In  804  B.C.  Damascus  was  captured 
by  his  successor  Hadad-nirari  IV..  to  whom  tribute  was  paid  by 
Samaria. 

With  Nabu-naxir,  the  Nabonassar  of  classical  writers,  the  so- 
called  Canon  of  Ptolemy  begins.  When  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Babylon  in  747  B.C.  Assyria  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
revolution.  Civil  war  and  pestilence  were  devastat- 
ing the  country,  and  its  northern  provinces  had  been 
wrested  from  it  by  Ararat  In  746  B.C.  Calah  joined  the  rebels, 
and  on  the  13th  of  lyyar  in  the  following  year,  Pulu  or  Pul,  who 
took  the  name  of  Tiglath-pileser  HI.,  seized  the  crow^  and 
inaugurated  a  new  and  vigorous  policy. 

Second  Assyrian  Empire. — Under  Tiglath-pileser  III.  arose  the 
second  Assyrian  empire,  which  differed  from  the  first  in  its  greater 
consolidation.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  idea 
of  centralization  was  introduced  into  politics;  the 
conquered  provinces  were  organized  under  an  elaborate 
bureaucracy  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  king,  each  district 
paying  a  fixed  tribute  and  providing  a  military  contingent  The 
Assyrian  forces  became  a  standing  army,  which,  by  successive 
improvements  and  careful  discipline,  was  moulded  into  an 
irresistible  fighting  machine,  and  Assyrian  policy  was  directed 
towards  the  definite  object  of  reducing  thc^hole  civilized  world 
into  a  single  empire  and  thereby  throwing  its  trade  and  wealth 
into  Assyrian  hands:  With  this  object,  after  terrorizing  Armenia 
and  the  Medes  and  breaking  the  power  of  the  Hittites,  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  secured  the  high-roads  of  commerce  to  the  Medi- 
terranean together  with  the  Phoenician  seaports  and  then  made 
himself  master  of  Babylonia.  In  729  B.C.  the  summit  of  his 
ambition  was  attained,  and  he  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Asia  in  the  holy  dty  of  Babylon.   Two  years  Iater»  in  Tdiet 
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727  B.C,  be  died,  but  his  successor  UIuU,  who  took  the  name  of 
Shtiflttoeser  IV.,  continued  the  policy  he  had  begun.  Shalma- 
taa  died  suddenly  in  Tebet  yaa  B.C.,  while  pressing  the  siege 
of  Samsrin,  and  the  seizure  of  the  throne  by  another  general, 
Saigoo,  on  the  1 2th  of  the  month,  gavcf  the  Babylonians  an 
opportunity  to  revolt.  In  Nisan  the  Kaldt  prince, 
Merodach  (Marduk)-baladan,  entered  Babylon  and 
was  there  crowned  legitimate  king.  For  twelve  yeus 
he  soccessfully  resisted  the  Assyrians;  but  the  failure  of  his 
allies  in  tbe  west  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Efaunites,  eventually  compelled  him  to  fly  to  his  ancestral 
dosiains  in  the  marshnt  of  southern  Babylonia.  Saigon,  who 
meanwhtk  had  crushed  the  confederacy  of  the  northern  nations, 
had  taken  (717  b.c.)  the  Hittite  stronghold  of  Carchemish  and 
h^  annesrd  the  future  kingdom  of  Ecbatana,  was  now  accepted 
as  king  by  the  Babylonian  priests  and  his  claim  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sargon  of  Akkad  acknowledged  up  to  the  time  of  his 
mtuder  in  705  B.C.  His  son  Sennacherib,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  I  ath  of  Ab,  did  not  possess  the  military  or 
administrative  abilities  of  his  father,  and  the  success 
of  his  reign  was  not  commensurate  with  the  vaiiity  of  the  ruler. 
He  was  never  crowned  at  Babylon,  whkh  was  in  a  perpetual 
sute  of  revolt  until,  in  691  B.C.,  he  shocked  the  religious  and 
political  conscience  of  Asia  by  razing  the  holy  dty  of  Babylon  to 
the  ground.  His  campaign  against  .Hesekiah  of  Judah  was  as 
much  a  failure  as  his  policy  in  Babylonia,  and  in  his  murder  by 
his  sons  on  the  aoth  of  Tebet  68 1  B.c  both  Babylonians  and  Jews 
saw  the  judgment  of  heaven. 

Esar-haddon,  who  succeeded  him,  was  of  different  calibre  from 
Ids  father.  He  was  commanding  the  army  in  a  campaign  against 
Ararat  at  the  time  of  the  murder;  forty-two  days 
later  the  murderers  fled  from  Nineveh  and  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Ararat  But  the  Armenian  army  was 
Qtteziy  defeated  near  Malatia  on  the  1 3th  of  lyyar,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day  Esar-haddon  was  saluted  by  his  soldiers  as  king.  He 
thereupon  returned  to  Nineveh  and  on  the  8th  of  Sivan  formally 
ascended  the  throne. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  Babylon,  to  send  back  the 
image  of  Bel-Merodach  (Bel-Marduk)  to  its  old  home,  and  to 
re-people  the  dty  with  such  of  the  priests  and  the  former  popula- 
tion as  had  survived  massacre.  Tlien  he  was  solemnly  declared 
king  in  the  temple  of  Bel-Merodafh,  which  had  again  risen  from 
its  rains,  and  Babylon  became  the  second  capital  of  the  empire. 
Esar-haddon's  policy  was  successful  and  Babylonia  remained 
contentedly  quiet  throughout  his  reign.  In  February  (674  B.C.) 
tlM  Assyrians  entered  upon  their  invasion  of  Egypt  (see  also 
Ecyft:  Hisicry),  and  in  Nisan  (or  March)  670  B.C.  an  expedition 
cm  an  unusually  large  scale  set  out  from  Nineveh.  The  Egyptian 
frontier  was  crossed  on  the  3rd  of  Tammuz  (June),  and  Tirhaka, 
at  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  was  driven  to  Memphis  after 
fifteen  days  of  continuous  fighting,  during  which  the  Egyptians 
were  thrice  ddeated  with  heavy  loss  and  Hrhaka  himself  was 
wounded.  On  the  2  and  of  the  month  Memphis  was  entered  by 
the  victorious  army  and  Tirhaka  fled  to  the  south.  A  stele, 
commemorating  the  victory  and  representing  Tirhaka  with  the 
features  of  a  negro,  was  set  up  at  Sinjirli  (north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Antioch)  and  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Two  years  later 
(668  B.C.)  Egypt  revolted,  and  while  on  the  march  to  reduce  it, 
Esar-haddon  fell  ill  and  died  (on  the  xoth  of  Marchesvan  or 
October).  Assur-boni-pal  succeeded  him  as  king  of 
Assyria  and  its  empire,  while  his  brother,  Samas-sum- 
yukin,  was  made  viceroy  of  Babylonia.  The  arrange- 
ment was  evidently  intended  to  flatter  the  Babylonians  by  giving 
them  once  more  the  semblance  of  independence.  But  it  failed  to 
work.  Samas-sum-yukin  became  more  Babylonian  than  his 
subjects;  the  viceroy  claimed  to  be  the  successor  of  the  monarchs 
whose  empire  had  once  stretched  to  the  Mediterranean;  even 
the  Sumerian  language  was  revived  as  the  oflBdal  tongue,  and  a 
revolt  broke  out  whidi  shook  the  Assyrian  empire  to  its  founda- 
tions. After  several  yean  of  struggle,  during  which  Egypt  re- 
covered its  independence,  Babyton  was  starved  into  surrender, 
and  the  rebel  viceroy  and  his  supportexa  were  put  to  death. 


Egypt  had  already  recovered  its  independence  (660  b.c)  with 
the  help  of  mercenaries  sent  by  Gyges  of  Lydia,  who  had  vainly 
solidted  aid  from  Assyria  against  hb  Qmmerian  enemies.  Next 
followed  the  contest  with  Elam,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Assur- 
baai-pal  to  ward  it  off.  Assyria,  however,  was  aided  by  dvil 
war  in  Elam  itself;  the  country  was  wasted  with  fire  and  iword, 
and  its  capital  Susa  or  Shushan  levelled  with  the  ground  Bi;t 
the  k>ng  struggle  left  Ass3rria-  maimed  and  exhausted  It  had 
been  drained  of  both  wealth  and  fighting  population;  the 
devastated  provinces  of  Elam  and  Babylonia  could  yield  nothing 
with  which  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  imperial  exchequer,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  find  suffident  troops  even  to  garrison  the 
conquered  populations.  Assyria,  therefore,  was  ill  prepared  to 
face  the  hordes  of  Scythians— or  Manda,  as  they  were  called  by 
the  Babylonians — who  now  began  to  harass  the  frontiers.  A 
Scythian  power  had  grown  up  in  the  old  kingdom  of  EUip.  to 
the  east  of  Assyria,  where  Ecbatana  was  built  by  a"  Manda  ** 
prince;  Asia  Minor  was  infested  by  the  Scythian  tribe  of  Clm-. 
merians,  and  the  death  of  the  Scythian  leader  DugdammC  (the 
Lygdamis  of  Strabo  i.  3.  16)  was  re^uded  by  Assur-bani-pal  as 
a  special  mark  of  divine  favour. 

When  Assur-bani-pal  died,  his  empire  was  fast  breaking  up. 
Under  Us  successor,  Assur-etil-Qani,  the  Scythians  penetrated 
into  Assyria  and  made  thdr  way  ak  far  as  the  borders 
of  Egypt.  Cakh  was  burned,  though  the  strong  walls 
of  Nineveh  protected  the  relics  of  the  Assyrian  army 
which  had  taken  refuge  behind  them;  and  when  the  raiders 
had  passed  on  to  other  fields  of  booty,  a  new  palace  was  erected 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ndghbouring  dty.  But  Its  architectural 
poverty  and  small  size  show  that  the  resources  of  Assyria  were 
at  a  k>w  ebb.  A  contract  has  been  founc^  at  ^ppara,  dated  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Assur-etil-ilani,  though  it  is  possible  that  his 
rule  in  Babylonia  was  dbputed  by  his  Rab-shakeh  (vizier), 
Assur-sum-lisir,  whose  accession  year  as  king  of  Assyria  occurs 
on  a  contract  from  Nippur  (Niffer).  The  last  king  of  Assyria 
was  probably  the  brother  of  Assur-etil-Ilani,  Sin-sar-iskun 
(Sin-sarra-uzur),  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Sarakos  (Saracus) 
of  Berossus.  He  was  still  reigning  in  Babylonia  in  his  seventh 
year,  as  a  contract  dated  in  that  year  has  been  discovered 
at  Erech,  and  an  inscription  of  his,  in  which  he  speaks  of  restor- 
ing  the  ruined  temjUes  and  their  priests,  couples  Merodach 
of  Babylon  with  Assur  of  Nineveh.  Babylonia,  however,  was 
again  restless.  After  the  over  throw  of  Samas-sum-yukin, 
Kandalanu,  the  Chineladanos  of  Ptolemsr's  canon,  had 
been  appointed  viceroy.  His  successor  was  Nabopo- 
lassi^,  between  whom  and  the  last  king  of  Assyria  war 
broke  out.  The  Scythian  king  of  Ecbatana,  the  Cyaxares  of  the 
Greeks,  came  to  the  help  of  the  Babylonians.  Nineveh  :iras 
captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Scythian  anny,  Along  with  those 
dties  of  northern  Babylonia  which  had  sidod  with  Babylonia, 
and  the  Assyrian  empire  was  at  an  end 

The  seat  of  empire  was  now  transferred  to  Babylonia.  Nabopo- 
lassar  was  followed  by  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  II.,  whose  rdgn 
of  43  years  made  Babylon  once  more  the  mistress  of. 
the  dvilized  world.  Only  a  small  fragment  of  his 
annals  has  been  discovered  relating  to  his  invasion  of 
Egypt  in  567  B.C.,  and  referring  to  "  Phut  of  the  lonians."  Of 
the  rdgn  of  the  last  Babylonian  lung,  Nabonidus,  however,  and 
the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus,  we  now  have  a  fair  amount 
of  information.*  Tliis  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  chronological 
tablet  containing  the  annals  of  Nabonidus,  which  is  supplemented 
by  an  inscription  of  Nabonidus,  in  which  he  recounts  his  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  of  the  Moon-god  at  Harran,  as  well  as  by  a 
prodamation  of  Cyrus  issued  shortly  after  his  formal  recognition 
as  king  of  Babylonia.  It  was  in  Uie  sixth  year  of  Nabonidus 
(S49  B.C.)— or  perhaps  in  553— that  Cyrus,  "king  of.Anshan" 
in  Elam,  revolted  against  Us  suzerain  Astyages,  king  of  "  the 
Manda'*  or  Scythians,  at  Ecbatana.  Tlie  army  of  Astyages 
betrayed  Um  to  his  enemy,  and  Cyrus  (f .? .)  established  Umself 
at  Ecbatana,  thus  putting  An  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Scythians, 

*  For  the  events  leading  up  to  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  see  Pbrsia: 
AncwU  History,  |  v.    Toe  chronology  is  not  abioiutely  certain. 
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which  the  Greek  writers  aJled  that  of  the  Medes,  through  a 
confusion  of  Madt  or  "  Medea  "  with  MInda.  Three  years  later 
we  find  that  Cyrus  has  become  king  of  Persia  and  is  engaged  in 
a  campaign  in  (he  north  of  Mesopotamia.  Meanwhile  Nabonidus 
has  established  a  camp  at  Sippara,  near  the  northern  frontier 
of  his  kingdom,  his  son—probably  the  Belshaziar  of 
other  inscriptions — being  in  conunand  of  the  army. 
In  538  BX.  Cyrus  invaded  Babylonia.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Opis  in  the  month  of  June,  in  which  the  Babylonians 
were  defeated,  and  immediately  afterwards  Sippara  surrendered 
to  the  invader.  Nabonidus  fled  to  Babylon,  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  Gobryas,  the  governor  of  Kurdistan,  and  on  the 
i6th  of  Tammuz,  two  days  after  the  capture  of  Sippara,  "  the 
soldiers  of  Cyrus  entered  Babyk>n  without  fighting."  Nabonidus 
was  dragged  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  Kurdish  guards  were 
placed  at  the  gates  of  the  great  temple  of  Bel,  where  the  services 
continued  without  intermission.  Cyrus  did  not  arrive  till  the 
3rd  of  Marchesvan  (October),  Gobryas  having  acted  for  him  in 
his  absence.  Gobryas  was  now  made  governor  of  the  province 
of  Babylon,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  son  of  Nabom'dus, 
accoiding  to  the  most  probable  reading,  died.  A  public  mourning 
followed,  which  lasted  six  days,  and  Cambyses  accompanied  the 
corpse  to  the  tomb.  Cjrrus  now  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  andent  Babylonian  kings  and  the  avenger  of 
Bel-Merodach,  who  was  wrathful  at  the  impiety  of  Nabonidus  in 
removing  the  images  of  the  local  gods  from  thdr  ancestral  shrines 
to  his  capital  Babylon.  Nabonidus,  in  fact,  had  excited  a  strong 
feeling  against  himself  by  attempting  to  centralize  the  religion 
of  Babylonia  in  the  temple  of  Merodach  (Marduk)  at  Babylon, 
and  while  he  had  thus  alienated  the  local  priesthoods  the  military 
party  despised  him  on  account  of  his  antiquarian  tastes.  He 
seems  to  have  left  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  to  others,  occupying 
himself  with  the  more  congenial  work  of  excavating  the  founda- 
tion records  of  the  temples  and  determining  the  dates  of  their 
builders.  The  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus  was  doubtless 
facilitated  by  the  existence  of  a  disaffected  party  in  the  state, 
as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  foreign  exiles  like  the  Jews,  who  had 

->  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  later  dynasties  and  kings  of  Baby- 
fenia  and  Assyna  so  far  as  they  are  known  at  present.  For  the 
views  of  other  writeiy  on  the  chronology,  see  |  viii.,  CkrmtoicpMl 
SysUwu, 

The  BahyhniaH  Dynosiies  from  cir.  asoo  B.c. 


Dynasty  0/  Ur. 

Cungunq,  cir.  2500  B.C. 

Ur-<Jur. 

Dungi,  more  than  51  years. 

Bur-bin.  more  than  12  years. 

Gimil-Sin,  more  than  9  years. 

Ibi-Sin. 

Idin*Dagaa. 

Sumu-Uu. 

First  Dynasty  ofBabyhn.  3350  B.C. 

Sumu-abi,  14  years. 
Sumu-la-ilu,  36  years. 
Zabium,  14  years. 
Abil-Sin.  18  years. 
Sin-mubalHdh,  ao  yean. 
Khammurabi,  43  years. 
Samsu-iluna.  38  years. 
Abesukh.  25  years. 
Ammi-ditana,  25  yean. 
Ammi-xadoq,  at  years. 
Samsu-ditana,  31  years. 

Dynasty  of  Sisht  (?)  for  368  yoars, 
2160  B.c. 

Anman,  60  years. 
Ki-Ni^.  56  years. 
Damki-ilisu,  26  years. 
Iskipal.  15  years. 
Susd,  37  years. 
Gul-kt[sar].  53  years. 
Kireal'daranias,  50  years. 
A-dara-kalama,  28  years. 
Akur-duana.  26  years. 
Melamma-kurkum,  8  years. 
Ea-ga(mil),  9  years. 


KassiU  Dynasty  of  36  kings  for 

576  y€ars  9  moiUks.    1 780  b.c. 
Gandis,  16  years. 
A^m-sipak,  22  years. 
Bitilyasu  I.,  22  years. 
Ussi  (?).  9  years. 
Adu-metas. 
Taxai-ffurunias, 
Agum-kakrime. 

Kars-iadas. 

•Kadasman-Bd,  his  son,  corre- 
sponded with  Amon-hotep 
(Amenophis)    III.  of   Egypt, 

I^  B.C. 

Kun-gaUu  IL 

Buma-buryas.  his  son,  22  years. 
Kuri-ealzu  III.,  his  son,  26  years. 
Nazi-Manittas,  his  son.  17  years. 
Kadasmaa-Turgu,    his  son,    13 

years. 
Kudur-bel,  6  yea^ 
Sagarakti-suryas,    his    son,    13 

years. 
Bitilyasu  II.,  8  years. 
Tukulti-In-aristi  of  Assyria  (1272 

B.C.)  for  7  years,  native  vassal 

kings  being — 
Bd-sum-iddin,  1 1  years. 
Kadasman-Bel  Ii..  i|  yean. 
Hadad-sum-iddin,  6  ytars. 
Hadad-sum-uzur,  30  yean. 
Meli-sipak,  1^  years. 
Merodach-baudan  I.,°  his  son,  13 

years. 
Zamama-sum-iddin,  i  year. 
Bel-sum-iddin.  3  years. 


been  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  ooantiy.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  Cyrus  accordingly  was  to  aUow  these  exiles  to  return  to  their 
own  homes,  carrying  with  them  the  images  of  their  gods  and  their 
sacred  vessels.  The  permission  to  do  so  was  embodied  in  a 
proclamation,  in  whidi  the  conqueror  endeavoured  to  justify 
his  claim  to  the  Babylonian  throne.  The  feeling  was  still  strong 
that  none  had  a  ri^t  to  rule  over  western  Asia  until  he  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  office  by  Bel  and  his  priests;  and  from 
henceforth,  accordingly,  Cyrus  assumed  the  Ixdperial  title  of 
"  king  of  Bab^tt."  A  year  before  his  death,  in  529  B.C.,  he 
associated  his  son  Cambyses  (9.?.)  in  the  government,  making 
him  king  of  Babylon,  while  he  reserved  for  himself  the  fuller 
title  of  "  king  of  the  (other)  provinces  "  of  the  empire.  It  was 
only  when  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  representative  of  the  Aryan 
race  and  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  had  re-conquered  the  empire 
of  Cyrus,  that  the  old  tradition  was  broken  and  the  claim  of 
Babylon  to  confer  legitimacy  on  the  rulers  of  western  Asi^ 
ceased  to  be  acknowledged  (see  Dabius).  Darius,  in  fact, 
entered  Babyk>n  as  a  conqueror;  after  the  murder  of  the 
Magiaii  it  had  recovered  its  independence  under  Nidinta-Bel, 
who  took  the  name  of  Nebuchadrezzar  III.,  and  reigned  from 
October  521  b.c.  to  August  530  b.c.,  when  the  Persians  took  it 
by  storm.  A  few  yean  later,  probably  514  b.c.,  Babylon  again 
revolted  under  the  Armenian  Arakha;  on  this  occasion,  after 
its  capture  by  the  Persians,  the  walls  were  partly  destroyed. 
E-SaoiU,  the  great  temple  of  Bd,  however,  still  continued  to 
be  kept  in  repair  and  to  be  a  centre  of  Babylonian  patriotism, 
until  at  last  the  foundation  of  Seleuda  diverted  the  population 
to  the  new  capital  of  Babylonia  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty 
became  a  quarry  for  the  buildera  of  the  new  seat  of  government.' 
VI.  Assyria  and  Babylonia  contrasted, — ^The  sister-aUtes 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  differed  essentially  in  character. 
Babylonia  was  a  Und  of  merchanu  and  agriculturists;  Assyria 
was  an  organized  camp.    The  Assyrian  dynasties  were  founded 


Dynasty  of  Isin  of  1 1  kings  for 
132}  years,    1203  b.c 

Merodach-  ....  18  years. 

■  •  •  •  a 

NebucKadrezsar  I. 
Bel-nadtn-paL 
Merodach-nadinnddii,  22  years. 

Merodach i|  years. 

Hadad-baladan,  an  usurper. 
Merodach-sapik-ser-mati,     19 

years. 
Nabu-nadm,  8  years. 

Dynasty  cf  the  Sea-toaa,  1070  B.^ 

Simbar-sipak,  18  yean. 
Ea-mukin-zeri,  s  months. 
Kassurnadin-akhi,  3  years. 

Dynasty  ofBit-Bati.  1050  B.C. 
£-Ulma»-«akin-sumt,  17  years. 
Ninip-kudur-uzur  I.,  3  year?. 
SiIanim>Suqamuna,  3  months. 

Dynasty  of  Sam.     1030  B.C. 
An  £lanute,  6  years. 

Second  Dynasty  of  Bahytett, 
1025  B.C. 

Nebo-kln-abli,  36  years. 
Ninip-kudur-uzur  II.  (?).  8 

months  12  days. 
Probably  5  names  missing.  B.C. 
Samas-mudammiq  .  cir,  920 
Nebo-sum-iskun  •.  cir.  000 
Nebo-baladan  .  .  cir.  880 
Merodach-nadin-sumi  cir.  860 
Merodach-baladhsu-kibi  dr.  830 
Bau-akhi-iddin  .  ctr.  8ro 

Probably  two  names  misnng. 
Nebo-sum-iskun,    too    of 

Dakuri  .     .     -cir,  760 

Nabonaasar,  14  yean    .  .      747 
Nebo-nadin-suma,  hb  son, 

2  yean  -       •      733 

Nebo-sum-yukin,  his  son, 

I  month  12  days   .  731 

End  of  "  the  22nd  dynasty." 


Dynasty  of  Sape. 

Yukin-aera  or  Chinziros,  3  B.C. 

yean   ....  730 
Pulu  (Pul  or  Poros).  called 

Tighth-pileser    III.    in 

Assyria.  2  yean  727 
TJIulI,  called  Shalmaacser 

IV.  in  Assyria                .  "72$ 
Merodach-baladan  II.  the 

Chaldaean    .         .         .  721 

SarBpn  of  Assyna     .         .  709 

Sennacherib,  his  son  705 
Merodach-zakir-sumI,       1 

month  7^''^ 
Merodach-baladan  IIL,  6 

months                  .        .  70a 

Bel-ebus  of  Babjrloa          .  702 
Assur-nadin-sumi,    son    of 

Sennacherib          .         ;  70O 

NerEal-yusesib         .        •  694 

Musezib-Merodach   .         •  693. 
Sennacherib  destroys 

Babylon                         .  689 

Esar-luddon,  his  son         •  661 

Samas-sum-yukin.  hisjMm  668 

Kandalanu  (Kincladanos)  .  648 

Nabopolassar  .                 ..  626 
Nabu-kudur-uzur'  (Nebu- 

•    chadrezzar  II.)      .  605 
Amil-Marduk  (Evfl-Mcro* 

dach),  his  son                .  562 
*-sarra-uzur    (Ner- 

Eihanezer)  560 
-Marduk,  his -son,  3 

months                          .  356 

Nabu-nahid  (Nabonidus)  .  556 

Cyrus  conquen  Babylon    .  538 

Cambyses,  his  son              .  529^ 
Gomates,   the   Magian,   7 

months                           •  S^I 
Nebuchadrezzar  III.,    na- 
tive king                         •  53t 
Darius,  son  of  Hvstaspes  .  520 
Nebuchadrezzar  IVn  rebel 

king     ....  514 

Darius  restored                 .  5x3 
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by  SDOoosful  generals;  in  Babylonia  it  was  the  priests  whom 
a  revohition  rahed  to  the  throne.  The  Babylonian  king  remained 
a  priest  to  the  hut,  under  the  control  of  a  powerful  hierarchy; 
the  Assyrian  king-  was  the  autocratic  general  of  an  army,  at 
whose  side  stood  in  early  days  a  feudal  nobility,  and  from  the 
reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  onwards  an  elaborate  bureaucracy. 
His  palace  was  more  sumptuous  than  the  temi^es  of  the  gods, 
from  which  it  was  quite  separate.  The  people  were  soldiers 
and  little  ebe;  even  the  sailor  belonged  to  Babylonia.  Hence 
the  sudden  colls  pse  of  Assyria  mhai  drained  of  its  fighting 
population  in  the  age  of  Assur-bani-paL 

vn.  Assyr^-BabyloHian  Culture. — ^As83rrian  culture  came  from 
Babylonia,  but  even  here  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
two  countries.  There  was  little  in  Assyrian  literature  that  was 
origizol,  and  education,  which  was  general  in  Babylonia,  was  in 
the  Dorthem  kingdom  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  sin^e  dass. 
In  Babylonia  it  was  of  very  old  standing.  There  were  libraries 
in  most  of  the  towns  and  temjUes;  an  old  Sumerian  proverb 
avczned  that  "  he  who  would  excel  in  the  school  of  the  scribes 
must  rise  with  the  dawn."  Women  as  well  as  men  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  in  Semitic  times  this  involved  a  knowledge 
of  the  extinct  Sumerian  as  well  as  of  a  most  complicated  and 
extensive  syllabaxy.  A  considerable  amount  of  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian literature  was  translated  from  Sumerian  originals,  and 
the  language  of  religion  and  law  long  continued  to  be  the  old 
agglutinative  language  of  Chaldaea.  Vocabularies,  grammars 
and  interiinear  translations  were  compiled  for  the  use  of  students 
as  well  as  commentaries  on  the  older  texts  and  expbnations  of 
obscure  words  and  phrases.  The  characters  of  the  syllabary 
were  afl  arxanged  and  named,  and  elaborate  lists  of  them  were 
dzawn  1^  T^  literature  was  for  the  most  part  inscribed  with 
a  metal  stylus  on  tablets  of  day,  called  latereulae  coctiUs  by 
PUny;  the  papyrus  which  seems  to  have  been  also  employed 
has  perished.  Under  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  when  Nineveh 
had  become  a  great  centre  of  trade,  Aramaic — the  language  of 
commerce  and  diplomacy — ^was  added  to  the  number  of  subjects 
which  the  educated  class  was  required  to  learn.  Under  the 
Seleudds  Greek  was  introduced  into  Babylon,  and  fragments 
of  tablets  have  been  found  with  Sumerian  and  Assyrian  (».e. 
Semitic  Babylonian)  words  transcribed  in  Greek  letters. 

Ba^]4»idan  LiUraiure  and  Science. — There  were  many  literary 
works  the  titles  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.    Oat  of  the 
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most  famous  of  these  was  the  Epic  ef  COgamesh,  in  twdve  books, 
composed  by  a  certain  Sin-liqi-unninni,  and  arranged  upon  an 
astronomical  prindple.  Each  division  contains  the  story  of  a 
single  adventure  in  the  career  of  Gilgamesh.  The  whole  story  is 
a  composite  product,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  stories 
are  artificially  attached  to  the  central  figure.  (See  Gilgahesh, 
Enc  OP.) 

Another  epic  was  that  of  the  Creation,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  glorify  Bd-Merodach  by  describing  his  contest  with  TIamat,. 
the  dragon  of  chaos.  In  the  first  book  an  account  is  given  of 
the  creation  of  the  worid  out  of  the  primeval  deep  and  the  birth 
of.  the  gods  of  light.  Then  omies  the  story  of  the  struggle 
between  the  gods  of  light  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  the 
final  victory  of  Merodadh,  who  dove  Tiamat  asunder,  forming  the 
heaven  out  of  one  half  of  her  body  and  the  earth  out  of  the  other. 
Merodach  next  arranged  the  stars  in  order,  along  with  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  gave  them  laws  which  they  were  never  to  trans- 
gress.  After  t^s  the  plants  and  animals  were  created,  and 
finally  man.  Merodach  here  takes  the  place  of  Ea,  who  appears 
as  the  creator  in  the  older  legends,  and  is  said  to  have  fashioned 
man  out  of  the  clay.  * 

The  legend  of  Adapa,  the  first  man,  a  portion  of  which  was 
found  in  the  record-office  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amenophis  IV. 
(Akhenaton)  at  Tell-d-Amama,  explains  the  origin  of  death. 
Adapa  while  fishing  had  broken  the  wings  of  the  south  wind, 
and  was  accordingly  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  Anu  in 
heaven.  Ea  counselled  him  not  to  eat  or  drink  there.  He 
followed  the  advice,  and  thus  refused  the  food  which  would  have 
made  him  and  his  descendants  immortal. 

Among  the  other  legends  of  Babylonia  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Namtar,  the  plague-demon,  of  Una,  the  pestilence, 
of  Etanna  and  of  Zu.  Hades,  the  abode  of  Nin-erisgal  or  Allat, 
had  been  entered  by  Nergal^  who,  angered  by  a  message  sent  to 
her  by  the  gods  of  the  upper  world,  ordered  Namtar  to  strike 
off  her  head.  She,  however,  declared  that  she  would  submit 
to  any  conditions  imposed  on  her  and  would  give  Nergal  the 
sovereignty  of  the  earth.  Nergal  accordin^y  relented,  and  Allatu 
became  the  queen  of  the  infernal  world.  Etanna  conspired  with 
the  ea^e  to  fly  to  the  highest  heaven.  The  first  gate,  that  of 
Anu,  was  successfully  reached;  but  in  ascending  still  farther 
to  the  gate  of  Ishtar  the  strength  of  the  eagle  gave  way,  and 
Etanna  was  dashed  to  the  ground.  As  for  the  storm-god  Zu, 
we  are  told  that  he  stole  the  tablets  of  destiny,  and  therewith 
the  prerogatives  of  BeL  God  after  god  was  ordered  to  pursue 
him  and  recover  them,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  was  only  by  a 
stratagem  that  they  were  finally  regained. 

Besides  the  purely  literary  works  there  were  others  of  the 
most  varied  nature,  induding  collections  of  letters,  partly  official^ 
partly  private.  Among  them  the  most  interesting  are  the  letters 
of  Khammurabi,  which  have  been  edited  by  X.  W.  King. 
Astronomy  and  astrology,  moreover,  occupy  a  conspicuous  place. 
Astronomy  was  of  old  standing  in  Babylonia,  and  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  written  from  an^  astrological  point  of  view, 
which  was  tramdated  into  Greek  by  Berossus,  was  believed  to 
go  back  to  the  age  of  Sargon  of  Akkad.  -The  zodiac  was  a 
Babylonian  invention  of  great  antiquity;  and  edipses  of  the 
sun  as  well  as  of  the  moon  could  be  foretoldv  Observatories 
were  attached  to  the  temples,  and  reports  .were  regularly  sent 
by  the  astronomers  to  the  king.  The  stars  had  been  numbered 
and  named  at  an  early  date,  and  we  possess  tables  of  lunar 
longitudes  and  observations  of  the  phases  of  Venus.  In  Sdeudd 
and  Parthian  times  the  astronomioj  reports  were  of  a  thoroughly 
sdentific  character,  how  far  the  advanced  knowledge  and  method 
they  display  may  reach  back  we  do  not  yet  know.  Great  atten- 
tion was  naturally  paid  to  the  calendar,  and  we  find  a  week  of 
seven  and  another  of  five  days  In  use.  The  development  of 
astronomy  implies  considerable  progress  in  mathematics;  it 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Babylonians  should  have 
invented  an  extremely  simple  method  of  dphering  or  have 
discovered  the  convenience  of  the  duodedmal  system.  The 
ner  of  600  and  the  sar  of  3600  were  formed  from  the  soss  or  unit 
of  60,  which  corresponded  with  a  degree  of  the  equator.  TableU 
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of  squares  and  cubes,  calculated  from  x  to  60,  have  been  found 
at  Senkera,  and  a  people  who  were  acquainted  with  the  sun-dial, 
the  depsychra,  the  lever  and  the  pulley,  must  have  had  no  mean 
knowledge  of  mechanics.  A  crystal  lens,  turned  on  the  lathe, 
was  discovered  by  Layard  at  Nimrud  along  with  glass  vases 
bearing  the  name  of  Sargon;  this  will  explain  the  excessive 
minuteness  of  some  of  the  writing  on  the  Assyrian  tablets,  and 
a  lens  may  also  have  been  used  in  the  observation  of  the  heavens. 

Art  and  Architecture.— -Tht  culture  of  Assyria,  and  still  more 
of  Babylonia,  was  essentially  literary;  we  miss  in  it  the  artistic 
sfurit  of  Egypt  or  Greece.  In  Babylonia  the  abundance  of 
clay  and  want  of  stone  led  to  the  employment  of  brick;  the 
Babylonian  temples  are  massive  but  shapeless  structures  of 
crude  brick,  supported  by  buttresses,  the  rain  being  carried  off 
by  drains^  one  of  which  at  Ur  was  of  lead.  The  use  of  brick 
led  to  the  early  development  of  the  pilaster  and  colunm,  as  well 
as  of  frescoes  and  enamelled  tiles.  The  walls  were  brilliantly 
coloured,  and  sometimes  plated  with  bronze  or  gold  as  well  as 
with  tiles.  Painted  terra-cotta  cones  were  also  embedded  in 
the  plaster.  Assyria  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  servile 
pupil  of  Babylonia,  built  its  pala9es  and  temples  of  brick,  though 
stone  was  the  natural  building  material  of  the  country,  even 
preserving  the  brick  platform,  so  necessary  in  the  marshy  soil 
of  Babylonia,  but  little  needed  in  the  nortL  As  time  went  on, 
however,  the  later  Assyrian  architect  began  to  shake  himself 
free  from  Babylonian  influences  and  to  employ  stone  as  well  as 
brick.  The  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  lined  with 
sculptured  and  coloured  slabs  of  stone,  instead  of  being  painted 
as  in  Chaldaea.  We  can  trace  three  periods  in  the  art  of  these 
bas-reliefs;  it  is  vigorous  but  simple  under  Assur-nazir-pal  III., 
careful  and  realistic  under  Sargon,  refined  but  wanting  in  bold- 
ness under  Assur-bani-pal.  In  Babylonia,  in  place  of  the  bas- 
relief  we  have  the  figure  in  the  round,  the  earliest  examples 
being  the  statues  from  Tello  which  are  realistic  but  somewhat 
clumsy.  The  want  of  stone  in  Babylonia  made  every  pebble 
predous  and  led  to  a  high  perfection  in  the  art  of  gem-cutting. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  two  seal-cylinders  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  age  of  Sargon  of  Akkad.  No  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  metallurgic  art  of  an  early  period  have  been 
found,  apart  pcrhapn  from  the  silver  vase  of  Entemena,  but  at 
a  later  epoch  great  excellence  was  attained  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  jewellery  as  ear-rings  and  bracelets  of  gold.  Copper,  too, 
was  worked  with  skill;  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  Babylonia 
was  the  original  home  of  copper-working,  which  spread  westward 
with  the  dvilization  to  which  it  belonged.  At  any  rate  the 
people  were  famous  from  an  early  date  for  their  embroideries 
and  rugs.  The  ceramic  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  has 
unfortunately  not  yet  been  traced;  at  Susa  alone  has  the  care 
demanded  by  the  modem  methods  of  archaeology  been  as  yet 
expended  on  examining  and  sefkarating  the  pottery  found  in  the 
excavations,  and  Susa  is  not  Babylonia.  We  do  not  even  know 
the  date  of  the  spirited  terra-cotta  reliefs  discovered  by  Loftus 
and  Rawlinson.  The  forms  of  Assyrian  pottery,  however,  are 
graceful;  the  porcelain,  like  the  g^ass  discovered  in  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  was  derived  from  E^rptian  originals.  Transparent 
glass  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Sargon. 
Stone  as  well  as  day  and  ^ass  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  vases,  and  vases  of  hard  stone  have  been  disinterred  at  Tello 
similar  to  those  of  the  early  dynastic  period  of  Egypt 

Social  Life. — Castes  were  unknown  in  both  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  but  the  priesthood  of  Babylonia  found  its  counterpart  in 
the  military  aristocracy  of  Assyria.  The  priesthood  was  divided 
into  a  great  oumber  of  classes,  among  which  that  of  the  doctors 
may  be  reckoned.  The  army  was  raised,  at  all  events  in  part, 
by  conscription;  a  standing  army  seems  to  have  been  first 
orgamzed  in  Assyria.  Successive  improvements  were  introduced 
into  it  by  the  kings  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire;  chariots 
were  superseded  by  cavalry;  Tiglath-pileser  III.  gave  the 
riders  saddles  and  high  boots,  and  Sennacherib  created  a  corps 
of  slingers.  Tents,  baggage-carts  and  battering-rams  were 
tiirried  on  the  march,  and  the  tartan  or  commander-in-chief 
laaked  oeit  to  the  king.    In  both  countries  there  was  a  large 


body  of  sUves;  above  them  came  the  agriculturists  and  com- 
mercial classes,  who  were,  however,  comparativdy  little  numerous 
in  Assyria.  The  scrib^,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a  more 
important  class  in  Assyria  than  in  Babylonia.  Both  countries 
had  their  artisans,  money-lenders,  poets  and  musicians. 

The  houses  of  the  people  contained  but  little  furniture;  chairs, 
tables  and  couches,  however,  were  used,  and  Assur-bani-pal  is 
represented  as  redining  on  his  couch  at  a  meal  while  his  wife 
sits  on  a  chair  beside  him.  After  death  the  body  was  usually 
partially  cremated  along  with  the  objects  that  had  been  buried 
with  it  The  cemetery  adjoined  the  dty  of  the  living  and  was 
laid  out  in  streets  through  which  ran  rivulets  of  "  pure  "  water. 
Many  of  the  tombs,  which  were  built  of  crude  brick,  were  pro- 
vided with  gardens,  and  there  were  shelves  or  altars  on  which 
were  placed  the  offerings  to  the  dead.  As  the  older  tombs 
decayed  a  fresh  dty  of  tombs  arose  on  their  ruins.  It  is 
remarkable  that  thus  far  no  cemetery  older  than  the  Seleudd 

or  Parthian  period  has  been  found  in  Assyria. 

Authorities.— See  A.  H.  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon  (1853); 
E.  de  Sarzec  and  L.  Heuzey,  DicomerUs  en  ChaUie  (1884  folT): 
H.  V.  Hilprecht.  The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1893  foil.);  J*  P.  Peters,  NiMmr  (1897):  E.  Schrader, 
KeilinsehrifUiche  Bibliotheh  (1880-1900):  Records  of  the  Past  (new 
serica.  1888-1892):  Th.  G.  Pinches.  "  The  Babylonian  Chronicle." 
in  Joum.  R.A.S.  (1887):  H.  Winckler,  AUorientalische  ForschuHien 
(1893  foil.),  and  The  TelM-Amama  Letters  (1896);  G.  Maspero. 
Davm  of  Civiliaation  (1896).  Strutfle  of  the  Nations  (1897).  and 

(1900);  L.  .W.  King,  Letters  of  Khammurabi 
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(1898-1900);  H.  Radau,  Early  Babylonian  History  (iQpo);  R. 
Kogera,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1900);  ¥.  Homi 
Crundriss  der  Ceographie  und  Ceschichte  des  alten  Orients  (1904) ; 
Mitteilungen  der  dentschen  OrientgeuUschaft  (1899).        (A.  H.  S.) 

VIII.  Chrondogical  Systems. — The  extreme  divergence  in  the 
chronological  schemes  employed  by  different  writers  on  the 
history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  has  frequently  caused  no 
small  perplexity  to  readers  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  subject  In  this  section  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate 
briefly  the  causes  which  have  led  to  so  great  a  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  to  describe  in  outline  the  prindples  underlying 
the  chief  schemes  of  chronology  that  have  been  suggested;  a 
short  account  will  then  be  given  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  this 
branch  of  research,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  the 
problems  at  issue.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  later 
historical  periods,  and  then  to  push  our  inquiry  back  into  the 
earlier  periods  of  Babylonian  and  Sumerian  history. 

Up  to  certain  points  no  difference  of  opinion  exists  upon  the 
dates  to  be  assigned  to  the  later  kings  who  ruled  in  Babylon  and 
in  Assyria.  The  Ptolemaic  Canon  (see  sect.  II.)  gives  a  list  of 
the  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Persian  kiiags  who  ruled  in 
Babylon,  together  with  the  number  of  years  each  of  them 
reigned,  from  the  accession  of  Nabonassar  in  747  B.C.  to  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  331  b.c  Tlie 
accuracy  of  this  list  is  confirmed  by  the  larger  List  of  Kings 
and  by  the  prindpal  Babylonian  Chronide;  the  latter,  like  the 
Canon,  begins  with  the  reign  of  Nabonassar,  who,  it  has  been 
suggested,  may  have  revised  the  calendar  and  have  inaugurated 
a  new  epoch  for  the  later  chronology.  The  Ptolemaic  Canon  is 
further  controlled  and  its  accuracy  confirmed  by  the  Assyrian 
Eponym  Lists,  or  lists  of  limmi  (see  sect  II.),  by  means  of 
which  Assyrian  chronology  is  fixed  from  91  r  B.C  to  666  B.C., 
the  solar  edipse  of  June  15th,  763  B.C.,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
eponymy  of  Pur-Sagale,  placing  the  dead  reckoning  for  these 
later  periods  upon  an  absolutely  certain  basis. 

Thus  all  historians  are  agreed  with  regard  to  the  Babylonian 
chronology  back  to  the  year  747  B.C.,  and  with  regard  to  that  of 
Assyria  back  to  the  year  911  B.C.  It  is  in  respect  of  the  periods 
anterior  to  these  two  dates  that  different  writers  have  propounded 
differing  systems  of  chronology,  and,  as  might  be  imagined,  the 
earlier  the  period  we  examine  the  greater  becomes  the  discrepancy 
between  the  systems  proposed.  This  variety  of  opinion  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  data  available  for  settling  the  chronology  often 
conflict  with  one  another,  or  are  capable  of  more  than  one 
interpretation. 

Since  its  publication  in  1884  the  Babylonian  List  of  Kings  has 
furnished  the  framework  for  every  chronological  system  that  has 
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hta  pmpoaied.    In  its  original  form  this  document  gave  a  list, 
araoged  in  dynasties,  of  the  Babylonian  kings,  from  the  First 
Bynasty  of  Babylon  down  to  the  Neo-Babylonian  period.    If 
the  text  were  complete  we  should  probably  be  in  possession 
of  the  system  of  Babylonian  chronology  current  in  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  period  from  which  our  principal  classical  authorities 
(sec  sect,  il.)  derived  their  information.    The  principal  points 
of  nncertainty,  due  to  gaps  in  the  text,  concern  the  length  of 
Dynasties  IV.  and  VIII.;  for  the  reading  of  the  figure  giving 
the  length  of  the  former  is  disputed,  and  the  summary  at  the 
dose  of  the  latter  omits  to  state  its  length.    This  omission  b 
much  to  be  regretted,  since  Nabonassar  was  the  last  king  but 
two  of  this  dynasty,  and,  had  we  known  its  duration,  we  could 
have  combined  the  information  on  the  earlier  periods  furnished 
by  the  Kings*  list  with  the  evidence  of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon. 
In  addition  to  the  Kings'  List,  other  important  chronological 
data  consist  of  references  in  the  classical  authorities  to  the 
chronological  system  of  Berossus  (7.9.) ;  chronological  references 
to  earlier  kings  occurring  in  the  later  native  inscriptions,  such  as 
Nabonidus's  estimate  of  the  period  of  Khammurabi  (or  Ham- 
muribi);   synchronisms,   also   furnished   by   the   inscriptions, 
between  kings  of  Babylon  and  of  Assyria;    and  the  early 
Babyfenian  date-lists. 


Oppert  (1888)  .... 
Sayce  {1899)                •     • 

.,     (1903)    .     . 

Rogers  (1900)              .     . 

Wiockkr   1894)    •     •     • 

«         1892)          .     . 

1905)          .     • 

Dditach  (1907)    .     .     . 

Matpero  (1897)           .     . 
Lehmann-HaupC  (1898)   . 

Marquart  (1899)   .     . 
Peiter  (1891)    . 
Rort  (1897) 
^    (1900)                 .     . 

Homsftel  (1901)     .     .     . 

:    m  ■  : 

..       (1898)          .     . 
Niebubr  (1896)           .     . 

Dyn.  L 

Dyn.  11. 

Dyn.  in. 

B.C. 

3506-3303 

3478-(3i74) 
a46o-(3i74) 
3454-9151 
(3435-3130) 

3403-3098 
c  3400-^100 
c  3430-31 30 
3399-^094 
3416-3063 
3360-3057 
3396-4009/8 
a335-«o5i 

3351-1947 
3333-1938 
3331-1941 
J      3333-1933 
(  or  3050-1753 
3058-1754 
2035-1731 
1884-11180 
3193-1889 

B.C. 

3303-l8X| 

3I74-O806) 

3i74-(i8o6) 
3150-1783 
3 130-1753 
3098-1730 
c.  3100-1700 

C.  3130-(1753) 

3094-1736 

3083-1714 

3096-1689 

3008/7-1691 

3051/0-1694/3 

1947-1579 
1938-1560 

1940-1573 
(1923-1752)  I 

S 
3403-3035 
3114-1746 

B.C. 

1834-1357  , 
1806-0339) 
i8o6-(t339) 
1783-1307 
1753-1177 
1739-1 150 
c.  1700-1150 

(I752-II76) 

1736-1150 

17I4-(I137) 
1688-1113 
1690-1115 
1693/3-1 118/7 
i579-»«8o 
1560-1334 
1573-1179 
1752-1175 

1753-II7* 

1731-1154 
1580-1180 

1746-1169 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  length  of  Dynasties 
IV.  and  VIII.  of  the  Kings'  List,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  dates  of  the  earlier  dynasties  by  independent 
means.  The  majority  of  writers,  after  fixing  the  date  at  which 
Dynasty  m.  dosed  by  means  of  the  synchronisms  and  certain 
of  the  later  chronological  references,  have  accepted  the  figures 
<d  the  Kings'  List  for  the  earlier  dynasties,  ignoring  their  apparent 
inconsbtendes  with  the  Qrstem  of  Berossus  and  with  the  chrono- 
logy of  Nabonidus.  Others  have  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  data  by  emendations  of  the  figures  and  other  ingenious 
devices.  This  will  explain  the  fact  that  while  the  difference 
between  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  suggested  for  the  close  of 
Dynasty  III.  is  only  144  years,  the  difference  between  the 
eaxliest  and  latest  dates  suggested  for  the  beginning  of  Dynasty 
L  is  no  less  than  633  years.  A  comparison  of  the  principd 
schemes  of  chronology  that  have  been  propounded  may  be 
made  by  means  of  the  preceding  table,  llie  first  column  gives 
the  names  of  the  writers  and  the  dates  at  which  their  schemes 
were  published,  while  the  remaining  columns  give  the  dates 
they  have  suggested  for  Dynasties  I.,  II.  and  III  of  the  Kings' 
LisO  The  systems  with  the  highest  dates  are  placed  first  in  the 
list;  where  a  writer  has  produced  more  than  one  system,  these 
arc  grouped  together,  the  highest  dates  proposed  by  him  deter- 
mining his  place  in  the  series. 

■  These  three  dynasties  are  usually  known  as  the  First  Dynasty 
of  BabyJon.  the  Dynasty  of  Sisku  or  Uruku,  and  the  Kassite  Dynasty ; 
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Omitting  that  of  Oppert,  which  to  some  extent  stands  in  a 
category  by  itself,  the  systems  fall  into  three  groups.  The  first 
group,  comprising  the  second  to  the  sixth  names,  obtains  its 
results  by  selecting  the  data  on  which  it  relies  and  ignoring 
others.  The  second  group,  comprising  the  next  four  names, 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  data  by  emending  the 
figures.  The  third  group,  consisting  of  the  last  two  names,  is 
differentiated  by  its  proposals  with  regard  to  Dynasty  II.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  first  group  has  obtained  higher  dates  than 
the  second,  and  the  second  group  higher  dates  on  the  whole 
than  the  third. 

Oppert 's  system'  represents  the  earliest  dates  that  have  been 
suggested.  He  accepted  the  figures  of  the  Kings'  List  and 
claimed  that  he  reconciled  them  with  the  figures  of  Berossus, 
though  he  ignored  the  later  chronological  notices.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  for  his  "cyclic  date"  of  3517  B.c.,on  which  his 
system  depended,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  beginning 
of  the  historical  period  of  Berossus  is  to  be  set,  not  In  3506  B.C., 
but  in  3333  B.C.  The  two  systems  of  Sayce,*  that  of  Rogers,^ 
the  three  systems  of  Winc|der,*  both  those  of  Delitzsch,*  and 
that  of  Maspero,'  may  be  grouped  together,  for  they  are  based 
on  the  same  principle.  Having  first  fixed  the  date  of  the  dose 
of  Dynasty  III.,  they  empbyed  the  figures  of  the  Kings'  List 
unemended  for  defining  the  earlier  periods,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  reconcile  then:  residts  with 
other  conflicting  data.  The  difference  of  eighteen 
years  in  Sayce's  two  dates  for  the  rise  of  Dynasty 
I.  was  due  to  his  employing  in  1903  the  figures 
assigned  to  the  first  seven  kings  of  the  dynasty 
upon  the  larger  of  the  two  contemporary  date-lists, 
which  had  meanwhile  been  published,  in  place 
of  those  given  by  the  List  of  Kings.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Wincklcr  (1905)  and  Delitxsch  (1907) 
gives  the  dates  only  in  round  numbers. 

A  second  group  of  sjrstems  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  those  proposed  by  Lehmann-Haupt, 
Marquart,  Peiaer,  and  Rost,  for  these  writers 
attempted  to  get  over  the  discrepancies  in  the  data 
by  emending  some  of  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
inscriptions.  In  1891,  with  the  object  of  getting 
the  total  duration  of  the  dynasties  to  agree  with 
the  chronological  system  of  Berossus  and  with 
the  statement  of  Nabonidus  concerning  Kham- 
murabi's  date,  Peiser  proposed  to  emend  the 
figure  given  by  the  Kings'  List  for  the  length  of 
Dynasty  III.  The  reading  of  "  9  soss  and  36  years,"  which 
gives  the  total  576  yearn,  he  suggested  was  a  scribal  error 
for  "  6  soss  and  39  years  ";  he  thus  reduced  the  length  of 
Dynasty  HI.  by  177  years  and  effected  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  dates  assigned  to  Dynasties  I.  and  II.*  Ini897 
Rost  followed  up  Peiser's  suggestion  by  redudng  the  figure  still 
further,  but  he  counteracted  to  some  extent  the  effects  of  this 
additional  reduction  by  emending  Sennacherib's  date  for  Marduk- 
nadin-akhi's  defeat  of  Tiglath-pUeser  I.  as  engraved  on  the  rock 
at  Bavian,  holding  that  the  figure  "  418,"  as  engraved  upon  the 
rock,  was  a  mistake  for  "  478."  *  Lebmann-Haupt's  first  system 
(1898)  resembled  those  of  Oppert,  Sayce,  Rogers^  Winckler, 
Delitxsch  and  Maspero  in  that  he  accepted  the  figures  of  the 
Kings'  List,  and  did  not  attempt  to  emend  them.  But  he 
obtained  his  low  date  for  the  dose  of  Dynasty  HI.  by  emending 

*  See  Oppert,  CompUs  rendus  de  PAcad.  des  Jnscr.  et  BeUes-LeUres 
(1888),  xvi.  pp.  318  ft.,  and  Bab.  and  Or.  Ree.  ii.  pp.  107  ff. 

*  See  Sayce,  Early  Israel,  pp.  381  ff.,  and  Encyc.  Brit.,  10th  cd., 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  45  (also  his  account  above). 

*  See  Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1900). 

*See  Winckler,  Ceuktchto  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens  (1893). 
AUorientaliscke  Forsckunten,  i.  Hft.  3  (1894),  and  Austug  aus  dir 
Vorderasiatiscken  CesehicJUe  (190^). 

*  See  Delitzsch  and  Mflrdtcr,  Gtsckickle  Babyloniens  ntid  Assyriens 
(1891),  and  Delttxach.  Mekr  LidU  (1907). 

'  See  Maspero,  Histoin  ancienn*  des  peupUs  de  r Orient  ctassique, 
tome  ii. 
■  See  Peiser,  Zeits.  fAr  Assyr.  vi.  op.  364  ff- 

*  See  Rost,  Mitteil.  der  vofdtras.  CestOschaft  (1897),  iL 
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Sennacherib's  figure  in  the  Bavian  inscription;  this  he  reduced 
by  a  hundred  years,*  instead  of  increasing  it  by  sixty  as  Rost  had 
suggested.  Lchmann-Haupt's  influence  is  visible  in  Marquart's 
system,  published  in  the  foUa«ing  year;'  it  may  be  noted  that 
his  slightly  reduced  figure  for  the  beginm'ng  of  Dynasty  I.  was 
arrived  at  by  incorporating  the  new  information  supplied  by 
the  first  date-list  to  be  published.  When  revising  his  scheme 
of  chronology  in  igoo,  Rost  abandoned  his  suggested  emenda- 
tion of  Sennacherib's  figure,  but  by  decreasing  his  reduction  of 
the  length  of  Dynasty  UI.,  he  only  altered  his  date  for  the  bc- 
ginhing  of  Dynasty  I.  by  one  year.*  In  his  revised  scheme  of 
chronology,  published  in  1903,^  Lehmann-Haupt  retained  his 
emendation  of  Sennacherib's  figure,  and  was  in  his  turn  influenced 
by  Marquart's  method  of  reconciling  the  dynasties  of  Berossus 
with  the  Kings'  List  He  continued  to  accept  the  figure  of  the 
Kings'  List  for  Dynasty  lU.,  but  he  reduced  the  length  of 
Dynasty  IL  by  fifty  years,  arguing  that  the  figures  assigned 
to  some  of  the  reigns  were  improbsbly  high.  His  slight  reduction 
in  the  length  of  Dynasty  I.  was  obtained  from  the  recently 
published  date-lists,  though  his  proposed  reduction  of  Ammi- 
zaduga's  reign  to  ten  years  has  since  been  disproved. 

A  tliird  group  of.  systems  comprises  those  proposed  by 
Hommel  and  Niebuhr,  for  their  reductions  in  the  date  assigned 
to  Dynasty  I.  were  effected  chiefly  by  their  treatment  of  Dynasty 
IL  In  his  first  system,  published  in  1886,'  Hommel,  mainly  with 
the  object  of  reducing  Khammurabi's  date,  reversed  the  order 
of  the  first  two  dynasties  of  the  Kings'  List,  placing  Dynasty  II. 
before  Dynasty  L  In  his  second  and  third  systems  (1895  &nd 
1898),*  and  in  his  second  alternative  scheme  of  1901  (see  below), 
he  abandoned  this  proposal  and  adopted  a  suggestion  of  Hal^vy 
that  Dynasty  III.  followed  immediately  after  Dynasty  I.; 
Dynasty  II. ,  he  suggested,  had  either  synchronized  with  Dynasty 
I.,  or  was  mainly  apocryphal  {eine  sputere  Ceschicklskonslruciion). 
Nicbuhr's  system  was  a  modification  of  Hommel's  second  theory, 
for,  instead  of  entirely  ignoring  Dynasty  II.,  he  reduced  its 
independent  existence  to  143  years,  making  it  overlap  Dynasty  I. 
by  225  years.^  The  extremely  low  dates  proposed  by  Hommel 
in  1898  were  due  to  his  adoption  of  Petser's  emendation  for  the 
length  of  Dynasty  III.,  in  addition  to  his  own  elimination  of 
Dynasty  II.  In  1901  Hommel  abandoned  Peiser's  emendation 
and  suggested  two  alternative  schemes."  According  to  one  of 
these  he  attempted  to  reconcile  Berossus  with  the  Kings'  List 
by  asugmng  to  Dynasty  II.  an  independent  existence  of  some 
171  years,  while  as  a  possible  alternative  he  put  forward  what  was 
practically  his  theory  of  1895. 

Such  are  the  principles  underlying  the  variotis  chronological 
schemes  which  had,  until  recently,  been  pnqwunded.  The 
balance  of  opinion  was  in  favour  of  those  of  the  first  group  of 
writers,  who  avoided  emendations  of  the  figures  and  were  content 
to  follow  the  Kings'  List  and  to  ignore  its  apparent  discrepancies 
with  other  chronological  data,  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  the 
general  principle  underlying  the  third  group  of  theories  was 
actually  nearer  the  truth.  Tlie  publication  of  fresh  chronological 
material  in  1906  and  1907  placed  a  new  complexion  on  the  prob- 
lems at  issue,  and  enabled  us  to  correct  several  preconceptions, 
and  to  reconcile  or  explain  the  apparently  conflicting  data. 

From  a  Babylonian  chronicle  in  the  British  Museum  *  we  now 
know  that  Dynasty  II.  of  the  Kings'  List  never  occupied  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  but  ruled  only  in  the  extreme  south  of 

*  See  Lehmann-Haupt.  Zwei  HaupiprobUme  (1898). 

'See  Marquart,  PMototus,  Supplbd.  Wi.  (1899),  pp.  637  ff. 
*See  Rost,  OrittU.  Lil.-ZeU.,  iii.  (1900),  No.  6. 

*  See  Lehmann-Haupt.  Btitrige  Mur  alien  Ceukuhu  (JCito),  Bd.  iii. 
Heft  I  (1903)- 

*  See  Hommel,  Cesekkkle  Bobyhmiens  wid  Assynau. 

*See  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  p.  125,  and  Hastings'  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  i.  pp.  226  f. 
'  See  Niebuhr.  Ckrondope  (1896). 

*  See  Hommel,  "  Siuunnberichte  der  kOntgl.  bOhmischen  Cesdl- 
ichaft  der  Wissenschaften/'  Pkil.-kisl.  Classe  (1901).  v. 

*  Published  and  discussed  by  L.  W.  King,  "  Chronicles  concerning 
early  Babylonian  Kings  "  (Studies  in  Eastern  History,  vols.  ii.  and  iii-. 
1907).  and  Historic  oJ  Egypt,  vol.  xiii.  (published  by  the  Crolier 
Society.  New  Yorfc«  in  the  spring  of  1906).  pp.  244  ff. 


Babylonia  on  I  he  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  that  its  kings 
contemporaneous  with  the  later  kings  of  Dynasty  I.  and  with 
the  earlier  kings  of  Dynasty  III.  of  the  Kings'  List;  that  in  the 
reign  of  Samsu-ditana,  the  last  king  of  Dynasty  I.,  Hittites  from 
Cappadocia  raided  and  captured  Babylon,  which  in  her  weakened 
state  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the  Kassitcs  (Dynasty  III.) ;  and  that  later 
on  southern  Babylonia,  till  then  held  by  Dynasty  II.  of  the  Kings' 
List,  was  in  its  turn  ca]>tured  by  the  Kassites,  who  from  that  time 
onward  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Babylonian  plam.  The  same 
chronicle  informs  us  that  Ilu-shOma,  an  early  Assyrian  patesi. 
was  the  contemporary  of  Su-abu,  the  founder  of  Dynasty  I.  of 
the  Kings'  List,  thus  enabling  us  to  trace  the  history  of  Assyria 
back  beyond  the  rise  of  Babylon. 

Without  going  into  details,  the  more  important  results  of 
this  new  information  may  be  summarized:  the  elimination  of 
Dynasty  IL  from  the  throne  of  Babylon  points  to  a  date  not 
much  earlier  than  2000  or  2050  B.C.  for  the  rise  of  Dynasty  I., 
a  date  which  harmom'zcs  with  the  chronological  notices  of 
Shalmaneser  I.;  Nabonidus's  estimate  of  the  period  of  Kham- 
murabi,  so  far  from  being  centuries  too  low,  is  now  seen  to  have 
been  exaggerated,  as  the  context  of  the  passage  in  his  inscription 
suggests;  and  finally  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  of 
Berossus  is  not  to  be  synchronized  with  Dynasty  I.  of  the  Kings* 
List,  but,  assuming  that  his  figures  had  an  historical  basb  and 
that  they  have  come  down  to  us  in.their  original  form,  with  some 
earlier  dynasty  which  may  possibly  have  had  its  capital  in  one  of 
the  other  great  cities  of  Babylonia  (such  as  the  Dynasty  of  Isin). 

New  data  have  also  been  discovered  bearing  upon  the  period 
before  the  rise  of  Babylon.  A  fragment  of  an  early  dynastic 
chronicle  from  Nippur  ^^  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  of  the  dynasties 
of  Ur  and  Isin.  From  this  text  we  learn  that  the  Dynasty  of 
Ur  consisted  of  five  kings  and  lasted  for  X17  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Dynasty  of  Isin,  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
kings  and  lasted  for  225I  years.  Now  the  capture  of  the  city 
of  Isin  by  RIm-Sin,  which  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Sin-muballit,  the  father  of  Khammurabi,  formed  an  epoch 
for  dating  tablets  in  certain  parts  of  Babylonia,"  and  it  is  probable 
that  we  may  identify  the  fall  of  the  Dynasty  of  Isin  with  this 
capture  of  the  city.  In  that  case  the  later  rulers  of  the  Dynasty 
of  Isin  would  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  earlier  rulers 
of  Dynasty  I.  of  the  Kings'  List,  and  we  obtain  for  the  rise  of  the 
Dynasty  of  Ur  a  date  not  much  earlier  than  2300  b^c. 

These  considerable  reductions  in  the  dates  of  the  earlier 
dynasties  of  Babylonia  necessarily  react  upon  our  estimate  of  the 
age  of  Babylonian  civilization.  The  very  high  dates  of  5000  or 
6000  B.C.,  formerly  assigned  by  many  writers  to  the  earliest 
remains  of  the  Sumerians  and  the  Babylonian  Semites,"  depended 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  statement  of  Nabonidus  that  3200  years 
separated  his  own  age  from  that  of  Nar&m-Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon 
of  Agade;  for  to  Sargon,  on  this  statement  alone,  a  date  of 
3800  B.C.  has  usually  been  assigned.  But  even  by  postulating 
the  highest  possible  dates  for  the  Dynasties  of  Babylon  and  Ur, 
enormous  gaps  occurred  in  the  scheme  of  chronology,  which 
were  unrepresented  by  any  royal  name  or  xecord.  In  his  valiant 
attempt  to  fill  these  gaps  Radau  was  obliged  to  invent  kings  and 
even  dynasties,"  the  existenceof  which  is  now  definitely  disproved. 
The  statement  of  Nabonidus  has  not,  however,  been  universally 
accepted.  Lehmann-Haupt  suggested  an  emendation  of  the 
text,  reducing  the  number  by  a  thousand  years;"  while  Winckler 
has  regarded  the  statement  of  Nabonidus  as  an  uncritical 
exaggeration."  Obviously  the  scribes  of  Nabonidus  were  not 
anxious  to  diminish  the  antiquity  of  the  foundation-inscription 
of    Nar&m-Sin,   which    their    royal    master    had    unearthed; 

**  Published  and  discussed  by  Hilprecht,  "  Mathematical.  Metro- 
logkal  and  Chronological  Texts  "  (Bab.  Exped.,  Ser.  A.  xx.  i.  dated 
i^.  published  1907),  pp.  46  ff. 

**  See  L.  W.  King,  uiters  and  Inscriptions  of  Khammurabi,  voL  iii. 
pp.  228  ff. 

"Cf.,  e.g.,  Hilmvcht,  OU  Babyicnian  Inscriptions,  pt  it.  p.  34. 

"  See  Radau.  Early  Babylonian  History  (1900). 

'*See  Lehmann-Haupt.  Zwei  Hauptprehleme,  pp.  172  ff. 

"See  Winckler  in  Schrader's  Ketlinsckriften  und  das  AUe-Testa- 
nunt  (3rd  ed.),  L  pp.  17  f.,  and  cf.  Uitteil.  der  vorderas.  .GeseUsck^ 
(1906),  i.  p.  12.  n.L 
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Mad  aBotber  letsoo  for  their  calcuUtioos  resulting  in  so  high  a 

Sgat  h  suggested  by  the  recent  discoveries:  they  may  in  all 

good  iaith  have  reckoned  as  consecutive  a  number  of  early 

djmasties  which  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  contemporaneous.    But, 

tluxigfa  wt  may  refuse  to  accept  the  accuracy  of  this  figure  of 

KabooiduSy  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  fix  a  definite  date  for 

the  early  kings  of  Agade.    All  that  can  be  said  is  that  both 

archaeohigical  and  cpigrapbic  evidence  indicates  that  no  very 

keg  interval  separated  the  empire  of  the  Semitic  kings  of  Agade 

from  that  d  the  kings  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  whose  rule  was 

inaagaiated  by  the  founding  of  the  Dynasty  of  Ur.* 

To  use  caution  in  accepting  the  chronological  notices  of  the 
later  kings  is  very  far  removed  from  suggesting  emendations  of 
their  figures.  The  emenders  postulate  mechanical  errors  in  the 
writing  of  the  figures,  but,  equally  with  those  who  accept  them, 
reganl  the  calculations  of  the  native  scribes  as  above  reproach. 
But  tbat  scribes  could  make  mistakes  in  their  reckoning  is 
definitely  proved  by  the  discovery  at  Shergftt  of  two  totally 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  age  and  history  of  the  great  temple  of 
Assur.*  This  discoveiy  in  itself  suggests  that  aU  chronological 
data  are  not  to  be  treated  as  of  equal  value  and  arranged 
mechanically  like  the  pieces  of  a  Giinese  puzzle;  and  further, 
that  no  more  than  a  provisional  acceptance  should  be  accorded 
any  statement  of  the  later  native  chronologists,  until  confirmed 
by  contemporaiy  records.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death-blow 
has  been  given  to  the  princq>le  of  emendation  of  the  figures, 
which  for  so  long  has  fbiuid  favour  among  a  considerable  body  of 
German  writers.  (L.  W.  K.) 

DC  Proper  Names. — In  the  early  days  of  the  decipherment  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  reading  of  the  proper  names  home 
by  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  occasioned  great  difficulties;  and 
thon^  most  of  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  there 
is  general  agreement  among  schokrs  as  to  the  princq>]es  under- 
lying both  the  formation  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  thousands 
of  names  that  we  encounter  in  historical  records,  business 
documents,  votive  inscriptions  and  literary  productions,  differ- 
ences, thoo^  mostly  of  a  minor  character,  still  remain.  Some 
time  must  elapse  befwe  absolute  UBiformity  in  the  transliteration 
of  these  pnqxr  names  is  to  be  expected;  and  since  different 
scbolajs  still  adopt  varying  spellings  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
proper  names,  it  has  been  considered  undesirable  in  this  work  to 
ignore  the  fact  m  individual  articles  contributed  by  them.  The 
better  oouise  seems  to  be  to  e3q>lain  here  the  nature  of  these 
variatioos. 

Tbe'main  di£Sculty  in  the  reading  of  Babylonian  and  Asqrrian 
proper  names  arises  from  the  preference  given  lo  the  "  ideo- 
graphic **  method  of  writing  them.  According  to  the  developed 
cuneiform  system  of  writing,  words  may  be  written  by  means  of 
a  sign  (or  combination  of  signs)  expressive  of  the  entire  word, 
or  they  may  be  ^xlled  out  phonetically  in  syllable.  So,  for 
example,  the  word  for  "  name  "  may  be  written  by  a  sign  MU,  or 
it  may  be  written  out  by  two  signs  iAk-hik,  the  one  sign  MU 
representing  the  **  Sumerian  '*  word  for  "  name,"  which,  however, 
in  the  case  of  a  Babylonian  or  As^rian  text  must  be  read  as 
skumm — the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Sumerian  MU.  Similarly 
the  word  for  *  clothing  "  may  be  written  SIG-BA,  which  repre- 
senu  again  the  "  Sumerian  "  word,  whereas,  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  equivalent  being  lubusktu  it  is  so  to  be  read  in  Semitic 
texts,  and  may  therefore  be  also  phonetically  written  lu-bu-usk-lu. 
This  double  method  of  writing  words  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  a^neiform  syllabary  is  of  non-Semitic  origin,  the  system 
being  derived  from  the  non-Semitic  settlers  of  the  Euphrates 
valley,  commonly  termed  Sumerians  (or  Sumero-Akkadians),  to 
whom,  as  the  earlier  settlers,  the  origin  of  the  cuneiform  script  is 
due.  This  script,  together  with  the  general  Sumerian  culture, 
was  taken  over  by  the  Babylonians  upon  their  settlement  in  the 
Euphrates  valley  and  adapted  to  their  language,  which  belonged 
to  the  Semitic  group.  In  this  transfer  the  Sumerian  words — 
largely  monosyllabic— were  reproduced,  but  read  as  Semitic,  and 

*  a.  L.  W.  King.  CkronieUs,  i.  pp.  15  ff..  61  f. 
'See  UitUiluMgem  der  tUuiscken  OrientpsellKkaft,  Nos.  31  and 
aa.  and  cf.  L.  W.  King,  Cbronides,  i.  pp.  114  ff. 


at  the  same  time  the  advance  step  was  taken  of  utilizing  the 
Sumerian  words  as  means  of  writing  the  Babyhmian  words 
phonetically.  In  this  case  the  signs  representing  Sumerian  words 
were  treated  merely  as  syllables,  and,  without  reference  to  their 
meaning,  utilized  for  spelling  Babylonian  words.  The  Bal^- 
Ionian  qrllabary  which  thus  arose,  and  which,  as  the  culture 
passed  on  to  the  north— known  as  Assyria— became  the  Bal^- 
lonian  Assyrian  syllabary,*  was  enkrged  and  modified  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  Semitic  equivalents  for  many  of  the  signs 
being  distorted  or  abbreviated  to  form  the  basis  of  new  ''phonetic" 
values  that  were  thus  of  "  Semitic  "  origin;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  "  non-Semitic  "  character  of  the  signs  used  as  syUables  in  the 
phonetic  method  of  writing  Semitic  words  was  preserved;  and, 
furthermore,  down  to  the  latest  days  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  empires  the  mixed  method  of  writing  continued,  though 
there  were  periods  when  "  purism  "  was  the  fashion,  and  there 
was  a  more  marked  tendency  to  spell  out  the  words  laboriously 
in  preference  to  using  signs  with  a  phonetic  complement  as  an  aid 
in  suggesting  the  reading  desired  in  any  given  instance.  Yet, 
even  in  those  days,  the  Babylonian  syllabary  continued  to  be 
a  mixture  of  ideographic  and  phonetic  writing.  Besides  the 
conventional  use  of  certain  signs  as  the  indications  of  names  of 
gods,  countries,  cities,  vessels,  birds,  trees,  &c.,  which,  known  as 
"  determinants,"  are  the  Sumerian  signs  of  the  terms  in  question 
and  were  added  as  a  guide  for  the  reader,  proper  names  more 
particularly  continued  to  be  written  lo  a  large  extent  in  purely 
"  ideographic  "  fashion.  The  conservatism  whidi  Is  a  feature  of 
proper  names  everywhere,  in  consequence  of  which  the  archaic 
traits  of  a  language  are  frequently  preserved  in  them,  just  as  they 
are  preserved  in  terms  used  in  the  ritual  and  in  poetic  diction,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Semitic 
settlers  of  the  Euphrates  valley  in  handing  down  their  names 
from  one  generation  to  another  retained  the  custom  of  writing 
them  In  "  Sumerian  "  fashion,  or,  as  we  might  also  put  it,  in 
"  ideographic"  form.  Thus  the  name  of  the  deity,  which  enten 
as  an  element  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  proper  names,*  was 
almost  invariably  written  with  the  sign  or  signs  representing  this 
deity,  and  it  Is  only  exceptionally  that  the  name  is  spelled 
phonetically.  Thus  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon,  Marduk,  Is  written  by  two  signs  ta  be  pronounced 
AMAR-UD,  which  describe  the  god  as  the  "  young  bullock  of  the 
day  "—an  allusion  to  the  solar  character  of  the  god  in  question. 
The  moon-god  Sin  Is  written  by  a  sign  which  has  the  force  of 
"  thirty,"  and  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  monthty  course  of 
the  phmet;  or  the  name  Is  written  by  two  signs  to  be  pronounced 
EN-ZU,  which  describe  the  god  as  the  "  lord  of  wisdom."  Hie 
god  Nebo  appears  as  PA— the  sign  of  the  stylus,  which  is 
associated  with  this  deity  as  the  originator  and  patron  of  writing 
and  of  knowledge  in  general,— or  it  is  written  with  a  sign  AK, 
which  describes  the  god  as  a  "  creator." 

Until,  therefore,  throu|^  parallel  passages  or  throu^  explana- 
tory  lists  prepared  by  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  scribes  in 
large  numben  as  an  aid  for  the  study  of  the  language,*  the  exact 
phonetic  reading  of  these  divine  names  was  determined,  scholan 
remained  in  doubt  or  had  recourse  to  conjectural  or  provisional 
readings.  Even  at  the  present  time  there  are  many  names  of 
deities,  as,  e.g.  Ninib,  the  phonetic  reading  of  which  is  still 
unknown  or  uncertain.  In  most  cases,  however,  these  belong  to 
the  category  of  minor  deities  or  represent  old  local  gods  assimi- 
kted  to  some  more  powerful  god,  who  absorbed,  as  it  were,  the 
attributes  and  prerogatives  of  these  minor  ones.  In  many  cases 
they  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  descriptive- epithets  of  gods 

*  The  Assyrian  hnguage  w  practically  identical  with  the  Baby- 
fenian,  just  as  the  Awyrians  are  the  same  people  as  the  Babylonians 
with  some  foreign  admixtures. 

*  In  many  names  the  divine  element  » lopped  off,  but  was  origin- 
allvoresent. 

^Aranuic  endorsements  on  business  documents  repeating  in 
Aramaic  transliteration  the  names  of  parties  mentioned  in  the  texts 
have  also  been  of  service  in  fixing  the  phonetic  readings  of  names. 
See  e.g.  Clay's  valuable  article,  ^'  Aramaic  Endorsements  on  the 
Documents  of  MurashO  Sons  "  (Persian  period)  in  Old  Testament 
and  Semiiic  Studies  in  Memory  0/  WiUiam  Rainey  Harper  (Chicago, 
1908,  vol.  L),  pp.  185-533. 
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already  known  father  than  genuine  proper  names.  A  peculiar 
difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  the  god  of  storms,  who,  written 
IM,  was  generally  known  in  Babylonia  as  Ramman,  "  the 
thunderer/'  whereas  in  As^iia  he  also  had  the  designation 
Adad.  In  many  cases,  therdfore,  we  may  be  in  doubt  how  the 
sign  IM  is  to  be  read,  more  particularly  since  this  same  god 
appears  to  have  had  other  designations  besides  Ramman  and 
Adad. 

Besides  the  divine  element,  proper  names  as  a  rule  in  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian  periods  had  a  verbal  form  attached  and  a 
third  element  representing  an  object  Even  when  the  sign 
indicative  of  the  verb  is  dearly  recognised  there  still  remains  to 
be  determined  the  form  of  the  verb  intended.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  sign  KUR,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  nafiru,  "  protect," 
there  is  the  possibility  of  reading  it  as  the  active  participle  n&fir, 
or  as  an  imperative  ttffMr,  or  even  the  third  person  perfect  if  fur. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  sign  MU,  which,  besides  signifying 
"  name  "  as  above  pointed  out,  is  also  the  Sumerian  word  for 
"give,"  and  therefore  may  be  read  iddtHt  "he  gave,"  from 
naddnu,  or  may  be  read  nddin,  "  giver  ";  and  when,  as  actually 
happens,  a  name  occurs  in  which  the  first  element  is  the  name  of 
a  deity  followed  by  MU-MU,  a  new  element  of  doubt  is  introduced 
through  the  uncertainty  whether  the  first  MU  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  form  of  the  verb  naddnu  and  the  second  as  the  noun  shumu, 
**  name,"  or  vice  versa. 

Fortunate^,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  names  occurring 
on  business  documents  as  the  interested  parties  or  as  scribes  or 
as  witnesse»— and  It  b  through  these  documents  that  we  obtain 
the  majority  of  the  Babylonian-As^rrian  proper  names — ^we 
have  Variant  readings,  the  same  name  being  written  phonetically 
in  whole  or  part  in  one  instance  and  kleographically  in  another. 
Certain  danes  of  names  being  explained  in  this  way,  legitimate 
and  fairly  reliable  omdusions  can  be  drawn  for  many  others 
belonging  to  the  same  class  or  group.  The  proper  names  of  the 
numerous  business  documents  of  the  Khammurabi  period,  when 
phonetic  writing  was  the  fashion,  have  been  of  spedal  value  in 
resolving  doubts  as  to  the  correct  reading  of  names  written 
ideographically.  Thus  names  like  Stn-na^i-in-sku^mi  and 
Bd-na-di^'Sku-mi,  iA.  "  Sin  is  the  giver  of  a  name  "  (i.e. 
offspring),  and  "  Bel  is  the  giver  of  a  name,"  form  the  model  for 
names  with  deities  as  the  first  element  followed  by  MU-MU, 
even  though  the  model  may  not  be  omsistently  followed  in  all 
cases.  In  historical  texts  also  variant  readings  occur  in  consider- 
able number.  Thus,  to  take  a  dasuc  example,  the  name  of  the 
famous  king  Nebuchadrezzar  occurs  written  in  the  following 
different  manners: — {a)  Na^H^um-ku-4u-W'H->H-pt'urXh)Mli'J>V 
U'pt^,  (c)  AJL-ku-dur-ri-SHES,  and  {i)  PA-GAR-DU-SHES. 
from  which  we  are  permitted  to  condude  that  PA  or  AK  (with 
the  determinative  for  ddty  AN)  « Na-hi-itm  or  Nebo,  that 
GAR-DU  or  DU  alone  »  kudwri,  and  that  SHES  » uffw.  The 
second  element  signifies  "  boundary  "  or  "  territory  ";  the  third 
element  (s  the  imperative  of  tuudru,  **  protect ";  so  that  the 
whole  name  signifies,  "  O,  Nebot  protect  my  boundary  "  (or 
"  my  territory  "). 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of.  this  note  to  set  forth  the  principles 
underling  the  formation  of  proper  names  among  the  Babylonians 
and  A^yrians,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  that  by 
the  side  of  such  full  names,  containing  three  elements  (or  even 
more),  we  have  already  at  an  early  period  the  reduction  of  these 
elements  to  two  through  the  combination  of  the  name  of  a  deity 
with  a  verbal  form  merely,  or  through  the  omission  of  the  name 
of  the  deity.  From  such  names  it  is  only  a  step  to  names  of  one 
element,  a  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  the  frequent  addition 
of  an  ending  •4um  (feminine),  dii,  J,  um^  atum,  atija,  sha,  &c., 
most  of  these  being  "  hypocoristic  affixes,"  corresponding  in  a 
measure  to  modem  pet-names. 

Lastly,  a  word  about  genuine  or  pseudo-Sumerian  names.  In 
the  case  of  texts  from  the  oldest  historical  periods  we  encounter 
hundreds  of  names  that  are  genuinely  Sumerian,  and  here  iikview 
of  the  multiplidty  of  the  phonetic  values  attaching  to  the  signs 
used  it  is  frequently  difficult  definitely  to  determine  the  reading 
of  the  names.    Our  knowledge  of  the  andcnt  Sumerian  language 


is  still  quite  imperfect,  de^ite  the  considerable  progress  made, 
mere  particularly  during  recent  years.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  scholars  should  differ  considerably  in  the  reading 
of  Sumerian  names,  where  we  have  not  helps  at  our  command 
as  for  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  names.  CHianges  in  the  manner 
of  reading  the  Sumerian  names  are  frequenL  Thus  the  name 
of  a  king  of  Ur,  generally  read  Ur-Bau  until  quite  recently,  is 
now  read  Ur-£ngur;  for  Lugal-zaggisi,  a  king  of  Erech,  some 
scholars  still  prefer  to  read  Ungal-zaggisi;  the  name  of  a  famous 
political  and  religious  centre  generally  read  Shir-pur-la  is  more 
probably  to  be  read  Shir-gul-la;  and  so  forth.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  many  of 
these  names  will  eventually  be  resolved  into  reasonable  certainty. 
A  doubt  also  still  exists  in  regard  to  a  number  of  names  of  the 
older  period  because  of  the  uncertainty  whether  their  bearers 
were  Sumerians  or  Semites.  Jf  the  former,  then  their  names 
are  surely  to  be  read  as  Sumerian,  while,  if  they  were  Semites, 
the  signs  with  which  the  names  are  written  are  probably  to  be 
read  according  to  their  Semitic  equivalents,  though  we  may  also 
expect  to  encounter  Semites  bearing  genuine  Sumerian  names. 
At  times  too  a  doubt  may  exist  in  regard  to  a  name  whose  bearer 
was  a  Semite,  whether  the  signs  composing  his  name  represent 
a  phonetic  reading  or  an  ideographic  compound.  Thus,  e.g. 
when  inscriptions  of  a  Semitic  ruler  of  KiJi,  whose  name  was 
written  Uru-mu-ush,  were  first  deciphered,  there  was  a  disposition 
to  regard  this  as  an  ideographu:  form  and  to  read  phonetically 
Alu-usharshid  ("  he  founded  a  dty,"  with  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  the  deity),  but  scholarly  opinion  finally  accepted  Uru' 
mu-ush  (Urumush)  as  the  correct  designation. 

For  further  details  regarding  the  formation  of  Sumerian  and 
Babylonian- Assyrian  proper  names,  as  well  as  for  an  indication  of 
the  problems  involved  and  the  difficulties  still  existing,  espedally  in 
the  case  of  Sumerian  names,^  see  the  three  excellent  works  oow  at 
our  disposal  for  the  Sumerian,  the  old  Babylonian,  and  the  nco- 
Babylonian  period  respectively,  by  Huber,  Die  Personennamen  in 
den  KtUscknflurkunden  aus  der  Zeit  der  K9nige  von  Ur  und  Nixin 
(Leipzijg;,.  1907);  Ranlcc,  EaHy  Babj^onian  Proper  Names  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1905);  and  Tallqvbt,  Neu^Babyiontsches  Namentuck 
(Hebingfors,  1905).  (M.  J  a.) 

BABYLONIAN  AND  ASSYRIAN  REUGION.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Babylonia,  so  far  as.it  can  be  traced 
with  the  material  at  hand,  follows  closely  along  the  lines  of  the 
periods  to  be  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  Euphrates  valley. 
Leaving  aside  the  primitive  phases  of  the  religion  as  lying  beyond 
the  ken  of  historical  investigation,  we  may  note  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  pre-Khammurabic  age  and  the 
post-Khammurabic  age.  While  the  political  movement  repre- 
sented by  Khammurabi  may  have  been  proceeding  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  great  conqueror,  the  period 
of  c.  3250  B.C.,  when  the  union  of  the  Euphiatean  states  was 
effected  by  Khammurabi,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  the  religion  as  wdl  as  in  the  political  history  of  the  Euphrates 
valley.  Corresponding  to  the  states  into  which  we  find  the 
country  divided  before  2250  B.C.,  we  have  a  various  number  of 
religious  centres  such  as  Nippur,  Erech,  Kutha  (Cuthah),  Ur, 
Sippara  (Sippar),  Shirgulla  (Lagash),  Eridu  and  Agade,  in  each 
of  which  some  god  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  deity  around 
whom  there  were  gathered  a  number  of  minor  deities  and  with 
whom  there  was  invariably  associated  a  female  consort.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  chief  god  was,  however,  limited  to  the  political 
extent  or  control  of  the  district  in  which  the  main  seat  of  the 
cult  of  the  ddty  in  question  lay.  Mild  attempts,  to  be  sure,  to 
group  the  chief  deities  associated  with  the  most  important 
religious  and  political  centres  into  a  regular  pantheon  were  made 
— ^notably  in  Nippur  and  bter  in  Ur — but  such  attempts  lacked 
the  enduring  quality  which  attaches  to  Khammurabi's  avowed 
policy  to  raise  Marduk— the  patron  deity  of  the  future  capital, 
Babylon — to  the  head  of  the  entire  Babylonian  pantheon,  as 

« Even  in  the  case  of  the  "  Semitic  "  name  of  the  famous  Sargon  I. 
iq.v.),  whose  full  name  is  generally  read  Sharm-l^nU'Sha'&lt,  and 
interpreted  as  "  the  legitimate  king  of  the  dty,"  the  Question  has 
recently  been  raised  whether  we  ought  not  to  read  "  Sharru-kenU' 
shar-ri  '  and  interpret  as  "  the  legitimate  king  rules  " — an  illus- 
tration of  the  vacillation  still  prevailing  in  this  difficult  domain  of 
researdu 
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BabylaD  ittdf  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  leal  centre  of  the 
euia  EaphxtLtes  valley. 

Associated  with  Manluk  was  his  consort  Sarpanit,  and  gronped 

aroood  the  pair  as  princes  around  a  throne  were  the  diief  deities 

of  the  older  centres,  like  £a  and  Damkina  of  Eridu^  Nebo  and 

Tuhodt  of  Borsippa,  Neigal  and  Allatu  of  Kutha,  Shamash 

and  A  of  Sippar,  Sin  and  Ningal  of  Ur,  as  well  as  pairs  like 

Riimnan  (or  Adad)  and  Shala  whose  central  seat  is  unknown 

to  OS.    la  this  process  of  accommodating  andent  prerogatives 

to  new  amditions,  it  was  inevitable  that  attributes  belonging 

specifically  Co  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  gods  should  J^ve 

been  tcaittfcncd  to  Marduk,  who  thus  from  being,  originally, 

a  solar  deity  becomes  an  eclectic  power,  Uking  on  the  traiu  of 

Bel,  Ea,  Shamash,  Nergal,  Adad  and  even  Sin  (the  moon-god) — 

a  kind  of  composite  residuum  of  all  the  duel  gods. 

In  the  xefigious  literature  this  process  can  be  traced  with 
perfect  defixuteness.  The  older  incanutions,  associated  with 
Ea,  were  ze-edited  so  as  to  give  to  Marduk  the  supreme  power 
over  <kmoiis,  witches  and  sorcerers;  the  hymns  and  lamenta- 
tions composed  for  the  cult  of  Bel,  Shamash  and  of  Adad  were 
transformed  into  paeans  and  appeals  to  Marduk,  while  the 
aiKient  mjrths  arising  in  the  various  religious  and  political 
centres  tmdcrwent  a  similar  process  of  adaptation  to  changed 
cooditioQa,  and  as  a  consequence  thdr  original  meaning  was 
obscured  by  the  endeavour  to  assign  all  mighty  deeds  and  acU, 
originally  symbolical  of  the  change  of  seasons  or  of  occurrences 
in  nature,  to  the  patron  deity  of  Babylon — the  supreme  head 
of  the  entire  Babylonian  pantheon.  Besides  the  chief  ddties 
and  tlnir  ooosorts,  various  minor  ones,  representing  likewise 
patron  fods  of  less  important  localities  and  in  most  cases  of  a 
solar  character  were  added  at  one  time  or  the  other  to  the  court 
of  Mardvk,  though  there  is  also  to  be  noted  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  solar  deity,  Shamash  of  Sippara.  and  for  the 
chief  moon-god  to  absorb  the  solar  and  lunar  ddties  of  less 
important  sites,  leading  in  the  case  of  the  solar  gods  to  the 
difterentiatson  of  the  functions  of  Shamash  during  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year  and  the  various  times  of  the  day  among 
these  minor  ddties.  In  this  way  Ninib,  whose  chief  seat  appears 
to  have  been  at  ShirguUa  (Lagssh),  became  the  sun-god  of  the 
springtime  and  of  the  Booming,  bringing  joy  and  new  life  to  the 
earth,  while  Nergal  of  Rutha  was  regarded  as  the  sun  of  the 
summer  solstice  and  of  the  noonday  heat— the  harbinger  of 
ssffering  and  death. 

There  were,  however,  two  ddties  who  appear  to  have  retained 
zn  independent  existence— Anu  (q.9.),  the  god  of  heaven,  and 
Ishtar  (f.9.),  the  great  mother-goddess,  who  symbolized  fertility 
and  vitality  in  general.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  oldest  seat,  and  possibly  the  original  seat,  of  the  Anu 
colt  was  in  Erech,  as  it  is  there  where  the  Ishtar  cult  that  subse- 
quently ^read  throughout  Babylonia  and  Assyria  took  its  rise. 
While  Ann,  with  whom  there  was  associated  as  a  pale  reflection 
a  consort  Antum,  assigned  to  him  under  the  influence  of  the 
viddy  prevalent  view  among  the  eariy  Semites  which  eoncdved 
of  gods  always  in  pairs,  remained  more  or  less  of  an  abstraction 
daring  the  various  periods  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  religion 
and  taking  little  part  in  the  active  cult  of  the  temples,  his  unique 
position  as  the  chief  god  of  the  highest  heavens  was  always 
recognized  in  the  theological  system  devdoped  by  the  priests, 
whidi  foond  an  eaqiression  in  making  him  the  first  figure  of  a 
triad,  consisting  of  Anu,  Bd  and  Ea,  among  whom  the  priests 
divided  the  three  divisions  of  the  universe,  the  heavens,  the 
earth  with  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  the  vratery  eicpanse 
respectively. 

Postponing  the  discussion  of  this  triad,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  ^stematization  of  the  pantheon  after  the  days  of  Kham- 
Burabi  <Md  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the 
goddess  Ishtar.  While  frequently  associated  with  Marduk,  and 
still  more  closely  with  the  chid  god  of  Assyria,  the  god  Assur 
(who  occupies  in  the  north  the  podtion  accorded  to  Marduk  in 
the  south),  so  much  so  as  to  be  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Assur's 
consort— the  lady  or  Belit  par  excdleuce— the  belief  that  as  the 
source  of  all  life  she  stands  apart  never  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
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people  and  found  an  ezpresdon  also  in  the  system  devised  by 
the  priests.  By  the  side  of  the  first  triad,  consisting  of  Anu, 
Bd  and  Ea— discormected  in  this  form  entirdy  from  all  local 
associations— we  encounter  a  second  triad  composedof  Shamash, 
Sin  and  Ishtar.  As  the  first  triad  symbolized  the  three  divisions 
of  the  universe — the  heavens,  earth  and  the  watery  dement— so 
the  second  represented  the  time  great  forces  of  nature— the  sun, 
the  moon  and  the  life-pving  power.  According  as  the  one  or 
the  other  aspect  of  such  a  power  is  brought  into  the  foreground, 
Ishtar  becomes  the  mother  of  mankind,  the  fertile  earth,  the 
goddess  of  sexual  love,  and  the  creative  force  among  animals, 
while  at  times  she  appears  in  hymns  and  myths  as  the  general 
personification  of  nature. 

We  thus  find  in  the  post-Khammurabic  period  the  pantheon 
assuming  distinct  shapes.  The  strong  tendency  towards  con- 
centnting  in  one  ddt3r— Marduk— the  attributes  of  all  others 
was  offset  by  the  natural  desire  to  make  the  position  of  Marduk 
accord  with  the  rank  acquired  by  the  secular  rulers.  As  these 
emphasized  thdr  supremacy  by  grouping  around  them  a  court  of 
loyal  attendants  dependent  in  rank  and  ready  to  do  thdr  msster's 
bidding,  so  the  gods  of  the  chief  centres  and  those  of  the  minor 
local  cults  formed  a  group  around  Marduk;  and  the  larger  the 
group  the  greater  was  the  reflected  glory  of  the  chief  figure. 
Hence  throughout  the  subsequent  periods  of  Babylonian  history, 
and  despite  a  dedded  progress  towards  a  monotheistic  conception 
of  divine  government  of  the  universe,  the  recognition  of  a  large 
number  of  gods  and  thdr  consorts  by  the  dde  of  Marduk  remained 
a  firmly  embedded  doctrine  in  the  Babylonian  reh'gion  as  it  did 
in  the  Assyrian  religion,  with  the  important  variation,  however, 
of  transferring  the  r61e  of  the  head  of  the  pantheon  from  Marduk 
to  Assur.  Originally  the  patron  god  of  the  dty  of  Assur  (^.v.), 
when  this  dty  became  the  centre  of  a  growing  and  independent 
district,  Assur- was  naturally  advanced  to  the  same  podtion  in 
the  north  that  Marduk  occupied  in  the  south.  The  religious 
predominance  of  the  dty  of  Babylon  served  to  maintain  for 
Marduk  recognition  even  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  rulers,  who, 
on  the  political  dde  likewise,  conceded  to  Babylonia  the  form 
at  least  of  an  independent  district  even  when,  as  kings  of  Ass3rria, 
they  exerdsed  alxBoIute  control  over  it  They  appointed  their 
sons  or  brothers  governors  of  Babylonia,  and  in  the  long  array 
of  titles  that  the  kings  gave  themselves,  a  spedal  phrase  was 
always  set  sdde  to  indicate  thdr  mastery  over  Babylonia.  "  To 
take  the  hand  of  Bd-Marduk  "  was  the  ceremony  of  instaUation 
which  Aasjrrian  rulers  recognized  equally  with  Babylonians  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  exercising  authority  in  Uie  Euphrates 
valley.  Marduk  and  Assur  became  rivals  only  when  Babylonia 
gave  the  Assyrians  trouble;  and  when  in  689  B.C.  Seimacherib, 
whose  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  the  difiScultics  en- 
countered in  maintaining  peace  in  the  south,  actually  bedeged 
and  destroyed  the  dty  of  Babylon,  he  removed  the  statue  of 
Marduk  to  Nineveh  as  a  symbol  that  the  god's  rule  had  come 
to  an  end.  His  grandson  Assur-bani-pal,  with  a  view  of  re- 
establishing amicable  relations,  restored  the  statue  to  the  temple 
E-Saggila  in  Babylon  and  performed  the  time-honoured  ceremony 
of  "  taking  the  hand  of  Bel "  as  a  sjrmbol  of  his  homage  to  the 
andent  h«td  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon. 

But  for  the  substitution  of  Assur  for  Marduk,  the  Assyrian 
pantheon  was  the  same  as  that  set  up  in  the  south,  though  some 
of  the  gods  were  endowed  with  attributes  which  differ  slightly 
from  those  which  mark  the  same  gods  in  the  south.  The  warUke 
nature  of  the  Assyrians  was  reflected  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
gods,  who  thus  became  little  Assurs  by  the  dde  of  the  great 
protector  of  arms,  the  big  Assur.  The  cult  and  ritual  in  the  north 
likewise  followed  the  models  set  up  in  the  south.  The  hymns 
composed  for  the  temples  of  Babylonia  were  tnnsferred  to  Assur, 
Caiah,  Harran,  Arbela  and  Nineveh  in  the  north;  and  the 
myths  and  legends  also  wandered  to  Assyria,  where,  to  be  sure, 
they  underwent  certain  modifications.  To  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  the  religion  of  Assyria  was  identical  with  that  practised 
In  the  south. 

We  thus  obtain  four  periods  in  the  development  of  the 
Babylonian- Assyrian    religion:    (i)   the  oldest  period  from 
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e.  3500  B.C.  to  iht  time  of  Khammurabi  {c.  2250  B.C.);  (a)  the 
post-Khammurabic  period  in  Babylonia;  (3)  the  Assyrian 
period  (c,  3000  B.C.)  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  606  B.C.; 
(4)  the  neo-Babylonian  period  beginning  with  Nabopolassar 
(625-604  B.c.)>  the  first  independent  ruler  under  whom  Babylonia 
inaugurates  a  new  though  short-lived  era  of  power  and  prosperity, 
which  ends  with  Cyrtis's  conquest  of  Babylon  and  Babylonia  in 
539  B.C.,  though  since  the  religion  proceeds  on  its  undisturbed 
course  for  several  centuries  after  the  end  of  the  political  inde- 
pendence, we  might  legitimately  cany  this  period  to  the  Greek 
conquest  of  the  Euphrates  valley  (331  B.C.),  when  new  influences 
began  to  make  themselves  felt  which  gradually  led  to  the 
extinction  of  the  old  cults. 

In  this  long  period  of  c.  3500  to  c.  300  B.C.,  the  changes  intro- 
duced after  the  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  produced  by 
Khammurabi's  union  of  the  Euphratean  states  are  of  a  minor, 
character.  As  already  indicated,  the  local  cults  in  the  im- 
portant centres  of  the  south  and  north  maintained  themselves 
despite  the  tendency  towards  centralization,  and  while  the  cults 
themselves  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  gods 
worshipped  in  each  centre,  the  general  principles  were  the  same 
and  the  rites  differed  in  minor  details  rather  than  in  essential 
variations.  An  important  factor  which  thus  served  to  maintain 
the  rites  in  a  more  or  less  stable  condition  was  the  predominance 
of  what  may  be  called  the  astral  theology  as  the  theoretical 
substratum  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  and  which  is  equally 
pronounced  in  the  religious  system  of  Assyria.  The  essential 
feature  of  this  astral  theology  is  the  assumption  of  a  dose  link 
between  the  movements  going  on  in  the  heavens  and  occurrences 
on  earth,  which  led  to  identifying  the  gods  and  goddesses  with 
heavenly  bodies— planets  and  stars,  besides  sun  and  moon — 
and  to  assigning  the  seats  of  all  the  deities  in  the  heavens.  The 
personlficatioii  of  the  two  great  luminaries — the  sun  and  the 
moon — ^was  the  first  step  in  the  unfolding  of  this  system,  and  this 
was  followed  by  placing  the  other  deities  where  Shamash  and 
Sin  bad  their  seats.  This  process,  which  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  post-Khammurabic  period,  led  to  identifying  the  planet 
Jupiter  with  Marduk,  Venus  with  Ishtar,  Mars  with  Nergal, 
Mercury  with  Nebo,  and  Saturn  with  Ninib.  The  system  repre- 
sents a  harmonious  combination  of  two  factors,  one  of  popular 
origin,  the  other  the  outcome  of  speculation  in  the  schools  attached 
to  the  temples  of  Babylonia.  The  popular  factor  b  the  belief 
in  the  influence  exerted  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  on  occurrences  on  earth — a  belief  naturally  suggested 
by  the  dependence  of  life,  vegetation  and  guidance  upon  the  two 
great  luminaries.  Starting  with  this  belief  the  priests  built  up 
the  theory  of  the  close  correspondence  between  occurrences  on 
earth  and  phenomena  in  the  heavens.  The  heavens  presenting 
a  constant  change  even  to  the  superficial  observer,  the  conclusion 
was  drawn  of  a  connexion  between  the  changes  and  the  ever- 
changing  movement  in  the  fate  of  individuals  and  of  nature 
as  well  as  in  the  appearance  of  nature. 

To  read  the  signs  of  the  heavens  was  therefore  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  occurrences  on  earth,  and  with  this  accomplished 
it  was  also  possible  to  foretell  what  events  were  portended  by 
the  position  and  relationship  to  one  another  of  sun,  moon,  planets 
and  certain  stars.  Myths  that  symbolized  changes  in  season 
or  occurrences  iti  nature  were  projected  on  the  heavens,  which 
were  mapped  out  to  correspond  to  the  divisions  of  the  earth. 
AU  the  gods,  great  and  small,  had  their  places  assigned  to  them 
in  the  heavens,  and  facts,  including  such  as  fell  within  the  domain 
of  political  history^  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  astral  theology. 
So  completely  did  this  system  in  the  course  of  time  sway  men's 
minds  that  the  cult,  from  being  an  expression  of  animistic  beliefs, 
took  on  the  colour  derived  from  the  "  astral "  interpretation  of 
occurrences  and  doctrines.  It  left  its  trace  in  incantations, 
omens  and  hymns,  and  it  gave  birth  to  astronomy,  which  was 
assiduously  cultivated  because  a  knowledge  of  the  heavens 
was  the  very  foundation  of  the  system  of  belief  unfolded  by 
the  priests  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  "  Chaldaean  wisdom  " 
Wame  in  the  classical  world  the  synonym  of  this  science,  which 
in  its  character  was  so  essentially  religious.    The  persistent 


prominence  which  astrology  (q.v.)  continued  to  enjoy  down  to 
the  border-line  of  the  scientific  movement  of  our  own  days^ 
and  which  is  directly  traceable  to  the  divination  methods  per- 
fected in  the  Euphntes  valley,  is  a  tribute  to  the  scope  and 
influence  attained  by  the  astral  theology  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  priests. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
religion  were  made  to  conform  to  the  all-pervading  astral  theoiy, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  modification  undergone  in  this 
process  of  the  view  developed  in  a  very  early  period  which  appor- 
tioned the  control  of  the  universe  among  the  three  gods  Anu, 
Bel  and  Ea.  Disassociating  these  gods  from  all  k>cal  connexions, 
Anu  became  the  power  presiding  over  the  heavens,  to  Bei  was 
assigned  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  immediately  above  it, 
while  Ea  ruled  over  the  deep.  With  the  transfer  of  all  the  gods 
to  the  heavens,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  off  the 
correspondence  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  Ann,  Bd 
and  EJa  became  the  three  "  ways  "  (as  they  are  called)  on  the 
heavens.  The  "  ways  "  appear  in  this  instance  to  have  been 
the  designation  of  the  ecliptic  circle,  which  was  divided  into  three 
sections  or  zones — a  northern,  a  middle  and  a  southern  zone, 
Anu  being  assigned  to  the  first,  Bel  to  the  second,  and  Ea  to  the 
third  zone.  The  astral  theology  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian 
religion,  while  thus  bearing  the  ear-marks  of  a  system  devised 
by  the  priests,  succeeded  in  assimilating  the  beliefs  which  repre- 
sented the  earlier  attempts  to  systematize  the  more  popular 
aspects  of  the  religion,  and  in  this  way  a  unification  of  diverse 
elements  was  secured  that  led  to  interpreting  the  contents  and 
the  form  of  the  religion  in  terms  of  the  astral  theological  system. 

The  most  noteworthy  outcome  of  this  system  in  the  realm  of 
religious  practice  was,  as  already  intimated,  the  growth  of  an 
elaborate  and  complicated  method  of  divining  the  future  by  the 
observation  of  the  phenomena  in  the  heavens.    It  is  significant 
that  in  the  royal  collection  of  cuneiform  literature  made  by 
King  Assur-bani-pal  of  Assyria  (668-626  B.C.)  and  deposited 
in  his  palace  at  Nineveh,  the  omen  collections  connected  with 
the  astral  theology  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  form  the  largest 
class.    There  are  also  indications  that  the  extensive  texts  dealing 
with  divination  through  the  liver  of  sacrificial  animals,  which 
represents  a  more  popular  origin  than  divination  through  the 
observations  of  the  heavens,  based  as  it  is  on  the  primitive  view 
which  regarded  the  liver  as  the  seat  of  life  and  of  the  aoid,  were 
brought  into  connexion  with  astral  divination.    Less  influenced 
by  the-  astral-theological  system  are  the  old  incantation  texts 
which  were  gathered  together  into  series.    In  these  series  we 
can  trace  the  attempt  to  gather  the  incantation  formulae  and 
prayers  produced  in  different  centres,  and  to  make  them  con- 
form to  the  tendency  to  centralize  the  cult  in  the  worship  of 
Marduk  and  his  consort  in  the  south,  and  of  Assur  and  Ishtar 
in  the  north.    Incantations  originally  addressed  to  Ea  of  £ridu, 
as  the  god  of  the  watery  element,  and  to  Nusku,  as  the  god  of 
fire,  were  transferred  to  Marduk*    This  was  done  by  making 
Ea  confer  on  Marduk  as  his  son  the  powers  of  the  father,  and 
by  making  Nusku  a  messenger  between  Ea  and  Marduk.     At 
the  same  time,  since  the  invoking  of  the  divine  powers  was  the 
essential  element  in  the  incanUtions,  in  order  to  make  the  magjc 
formulae  as  effective  as  possible,  a  large  number  of  the  old  local 
deities  are  introduced  to  add  their  power  to  the  chief  ones;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  astral  system  comes  into  play  through  the 
introduction  of  names  of  stars,  as  well  as  through  assigning  attri- 
butes to  the  gods  which  clearly  reflect  the  conception  that  they 
have  their  seats  in  the  heavens.    The  incantations  pass  over 
naturally  into  hjrmns  and  prayers.    The  connexion  between  the 
two  is  illustrated  by  the  application  off  the  term  skiptm^  **  in- 
cantation," to  the  direct  appeals  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  by  the 
introduction,  on  the  one  hand,  of  genuine  prayers  into  the 
incantations  and  by  the  addition,  on  the  other  hand,  of  incanta- 
tions to  prayers  and  hymns,  pure  and  simple.    In  another  division 
of  the  religious  h'terature  of  Babylonia  Which  is  largely  represented 
in  Assur-bani-pal's  collection — the  myths  and  legends — tales 
which  originally  symbolized  the  change  of  seasons,  or  in  which 
historical  occurrences  are  overcast  with  more  or  leas  copious 
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R  el  kgni  uit  myth,  were  miKlcmd  to  the  huveoi, 
it  li*pp«tu  that  crulion  mytht,  ud  the  ucounu  of 
1(1  (ud  *dvenlurci  of  henm  of  the  put,  an  refeired 
ig  the  plioeti  (Dd  itan  u  wcU  u  to  occur- 
mta  or  lupfxiKd  ocaimncei  on  e»nh. 

Tlie  ritual  akme  which  ■ccompanied  divinition  pncllcet  ind 
■icuutim  loimulie  ud  ni  •  chier  Ficlor  in  the  ceJebnlion 
ol  lolivi]  dmys  ud  of  dxy  lel  Mide  (or  one  imoD  or  the  other 
to  the  wonbip  of  »nie  god  or  goddcM  or  group  of  deiiiet,  'a 
freefiora  tncnof  theutrel  theoTo^.  Tlie  more  or  leu  elabonte 
cemnoeia  piucribed  for  the  oouioni  irheii  the  godi  weTt 
ipprouhed  In  directly  connected  with  the  pcfnilir  dementi 
of  the  leligkm,  Anizrul  ucrifice,  Jibatloni,  HluiJistic  purific»- 
tiin.  crinkling  of  water,  ind  aymbolkil  ritn  ol  ill  kindi 
iccDmpuiKd  by  ihort  pnyeu,  represent  >  retigioiu  practice 
which  in  tbe  Bahyloaian-Auyriin  rellgioo,  u  in  all  religiooa, 
b  older  tluD  any  theology  ud  ncvivei  the  change*  which  the 
Iheoretical  subttntum  of  the  religion  undergoes. 

On  the  ethical  aide,  the  religion  of  Babylonia  more  particululy, 
and  to  ■  loaextent  that  of  Assyria,  idvincn  tn  noticeable  con- 
ceptuni  of  th<  ipulilies  uiociited  with  the  gods  ud  goddeuei 
and  of  tbe  duties  imposed  on  man.     Shinuih  the  ion-god  wai 

full  cd  mercy  and  kindness,  Ea  is  the  protector  of  mankind  whc 
it  grioved  wbcD,  through  a  deception  practised  upon  Adipi, 
homanity  is  deprived  of  immortality.  The  godi,  to  be  nire, 
Ire  easily  aroused  to  uger,  and  in  some  of  them  the  dire  a^>ec1i 
pfedominated.  Ijul  the  view  becomes  mare  and  more  pronounced 
Ihit  there  ii  some  cause  always  for  the  divine  wralk.  Though, 
in  accouuling  for  the  uger  of  the  godi,  no  ihaip  distinction  is 
trade  between  moral  oBcnces  ud  a  ritualistic  oversight  or 
negkct,  yet  the  itrcH  laid  in  the  hymns  and  prayers,  as  well  as  in 
tbe  elabonle  atonement  ritual  prescribed  In  order  to  appease 
Ihe  anger  of  the  godsj  on  the  need  of  lieing  dean  and  pure  in  the 
sight  of  the  higher  powers,  Ihe  inculcation  of  a  proper  aq>ect 
of  hnoiiliiy,  and  al»ve  all  the  need  of  conlesiing  one'i  guilt 
and  sins  without  uy  reserve — lU  ikis  beui  testimony  t 
strength  which  the  elhiol  factor  acquired  in  the  domain  i 
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This  factor  appean  to  leu  advulage  b  the  ufoldmg  of  the 
views  conceming  life  after  death.     Throughout  all  peiiadi  of 

Babylonian- Assyrian  history,  the  conception  prevailed  of  a 
higr  dirk  cavern  below  Ihe  earth,  not  far  from  the  Apsu — the 

ill  the  dead  were  gathered  and  where  they  led  a  miserable  enit- 
CQCE  of  inactivity  amid  gk»m  ud  dust.  Occaiioailly  1 
liVDDied  individual  wai  permitted  to  escape  from  thit  general 
fitc  lod  pliced  in  1  pleisant  island.  It  would  appeir  also  thit 
the  rulen  were  ilwiys  singled  out  for  divine  grace,  ind  in  the 
eiHitT  perioda  of  the  history,  owing  to  tbe  previiling  view  that 
the  rulerl  stood  neirer  to  the  gods  thin  otiier  mortals^  the  kings 
vcrc  deiSed  after  death,  and  in  some  instance)  divine  honours 
*rre  pud  to  them  even  during  their  lifetime. 

Tbe  inBuenct  nerted  by  the  Babylooiin-Aayriai)  religion  waa 
particularly  profcund  on  the  Semite),  while  the  astral  theology 
ifccted  the  udent  woild  in  geneni.  hiduding  the  Creeks  ud 
Romtni.  Tlie  impetus  to  Ihe  purification  of  the  old  Semite 
religJOQ  to  which  tbe  Hebrews  for  a  long  time  clung  in  common 
with  their  fellows — the  various  branches  of  nomadic  Arabs — was 
Urgdy  furruihed  by  the  remarkable  civUiiation  unfolded  in  the 
Enphralei  valley  and  in  many  of  the  traditions,  myths  and 
legends  embodied  in  the  Old  Testament;  traces  of  direct  borrow- 
ing from  Sal>ylotua  may  be  discerned,  while  the  indirect  influences 
in  the  domain  of  the  prophetical  books,  u  also  in  the  Psilmiand 
ia  Ihe  lO-called  "  Wisdom  Literature,"  are  even  more  note- 
worthy. Even  when  we  reich  the  New  Testament  period,  we 
bare  not  paecd  entiidy  beyond  the  sphere  of  Bibylooiin- 
Asiyrian  influeocel.  In  such  1  movement  11  eirly  Chriiliin 
gnoitkiun,  Babylonian  elements — modi£ed,  to  be  sure,  atid 
tnnifa-ned — are  largely  present,  while  the  growth  of  u 
ipoeilyptic  literature  ii  iscribed  with  ipparent  justice  by  many 
(cbi^n  to  Uie  tecnAiescence  of  viewi  the  ultimite  lODra  of 
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BABTLOMIAV  CAFTIVITT,  the  name  generally  given  to  the 

deporlition  of  the  Jews  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchidremr.    Three 

nil  occaiions  are  mentioned  Uer.  lii.  iS-30).    The  fint  wis 

e  time  of  Jehoiachin  in  597  b.c,  when  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 

partially  despoiled  ud  a  Dumber  of  the  leading  citizens 

removed.    After  eleven  yean  (in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah)  a  fresh 

rising  of  the  Judaeus  occurred;  the  city  wis  laied  to  the 

ground,  and  1  further  deportation  ensued.     Finally,  five  yean 

Uter,  Jeremiah  (foe.  cil.)  records  a  third  captivity.    After  tbe 

overthrow  of  Babylonia  by  the  Persians,  Cyrus  gave  the  Jew* 

rmiiiion  to  return  to  IheiJ  native  lud  ISiJ  '-C),  and  more 

en  forty  thoniud  are  laid  to  have  availed  themselves  ol  the 

.   ivilege.     (See    JesotAKtUi    Jesoucuihi   Zedeuis;    Ezu- 

NEBiiiuaud  Jewt:  Hi'iMry.) 

■ABTLOHtAH  LAW.  Tbe  maleriil  for  the  study  of  Baby- 
lonian law  Ii  tinguliriy  eitcnsive  without  being  eihauttive. 
The  M-oilled  "contract*,"  inchiding  a  great  variety  of  deed). 
conveyuces,  bonds,  receipts,  accounts  ud,  most  inipoitani  of 
all,  the  actual  legal  decisions  given  by  the  judget  in  the  Uw 

ud  rescripts,  despatches,  private  leilenind  the  general  literature 
iflord  welcome  lupplemenuty  information.  Even  grammatical 
ud  leiicognphicil  works,  intended  scdely  to  facilitate  the  study 
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nd  custom.    The  so-called  "  Sumetiu  Fimily 

•reserved.     The  discovery  ol  the  now  celebtalcd 

irabi  (Himmunbi]'  (heieindter  simply  termed 

of  BabylDnisn  and  Assyrian  names 
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"  the  Code ")  has,  however,  made  a  more  systematic  study 
possible  than  could  have  resulted  from  the  classification  and 
interpretation  of  the  other  material.  Some  fragments  of  a  later 
code  eiist  and  have  been  published;  but  there  still  remain  many 
points  upon  which  we  have  no  evidence. 

This  material  dates  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  The  evidence  upon  a  particular 
point  may  be  veiy  full  at  one  period  and  almost  entirely  lacking 
at  another.  The  Code  forms  the  backbone  of  the  skeleton  sketch 
which  is  here  reconstructed.  The  fragments  of  it  which  have 
been  recovered  from  Assur-bani-pal's  library  at  Nineveh  and  later 
Babylonian  copies  show  that  it  was  studied,  divided  into  chapters 
entitled  Ninu  iiu  ^irum  from  its  opening  words,  and  recopied  for 
fifteen  htmdred  years  or  more.  The  greater  part  of  it  remained 
in  force,  even  through  the  Persian,  Greek  and  Parthian  conquests, 
which  affected  private  life  in  Babylonia  vexy  little,  and  it  survived 
to  influence  Syro-Roman  and  later  Mahommedan  law  in  Meso- 
potamia. The  law  and  custom  which  preceded  the  Code  we  shall 
call "  early,"  that  of  the  New  Babylonian  empire  (as  well  as  the 
Persian,  Greek,  &c.)  "  late. "  The  law  in  Assyria  was  derived 
from  Babylonia  but  conserved  early  features  long  after  they  had 
disappeared  elsewhere. 

When  the  Semitic  tribes  settled  in  the  cities  of  Babylonia, 
their  tribal  custom  passed  over  into  city  law.  The  early  history 
of  the  country  is  the  story  of  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  cltlts.  A  metropolis  demanded  tribute  and  military  support 
from  its  subject  cities  but  left  their  local  cults  and  customs 
unaffected.  The  city  rights  and  usages  were  respected  by  kings 
and  conquerors  alike. 

As  late  as  the  accession  of  Assur-bani-pal  and  Samas-sum-yukin 
we  find  the  Babylonians  appealing  to  their  dty  laws  that  groups 
of  aliens  to  the  number  of  twenty  at  a  time  were  free  to  enter  the 
city,  that  foreign  women  once  married  to  Babylonian  husbands 
could  not  be  enslaved  and  that  not  even  a  dog  that  entered  the 
city  could  be  put  to  death  untried. 

The  population  of  Babylonia  was  of  many  races  from  early 
times  and  intercommunication  between  the  cities  was  incessant. 
Eveiy  city  had  a  large  number  of  resident  aliens.  This  freedom 
of  intercourse  must  have  tended  to  assimilate  custom.  It  was, 
however,  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Khammurabi  to  make 
Babylon  his  metropolis  and  weld  together  his  vast  empire  by  a 
uniform  system  of  law. 

Almost  all  trace  of  tribal  custom  has  already  disappeared 
from  the  law  of  the  Code.  It  is  state-law ;  alike  self-help, 
blood-feud,  marriage  by  capture,  are  absent ;  though 
^*^  ^  family  solidarity,  district  responsibility,  ordeal,  the  Ux 
talionis,  are  primitive  features  that  remain.  The  king 
is  a  benevoknt  autocrat,  easily  accessible  to  all  his 
subjects,  both  able  and  willing  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
highest-placed  oppressor  The  royal  power,  however,  can  only 
pardon  when  private  resentment  is  appeased.  The  judges  are 
strictly  supervised  and  appeal  is  allowed.  The  whole  land  is 
covered  with  feudal  holdings,  masters  of  the  levy,  police,  &c 
There  is  a  regular  postal  system.  The  pax  BiU^onica  is  so 
assured  that  private  individuals  do  not  hesitate  to  ride  in  their 
carriage  from  Babylon  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
position  of  women  is  free  and  dignified. 

The  Code  did  not  merely  embody  contemporary  custom  or 
conserve  ancient  law.  It  is  true  that  centuries  of  law-abiding 
and  litigious  habitude  had  accumulated  in  the  temple  archives  of 
each  dty  vast  stores  of  precedent  in  andent  deeds  and  the  records 
of  judicial  decisions,  and  that  intercourse  had  assimilated  dty 
custom.  The  universal  habit  of  writing  and  perpetual  recourse 
to  written  contract  even  more  modified  primiUve  custom  and 
andent  precedent  Provided  the  parties  could  agree,  the  Code 
left  them  free  to  contract  as  a  rule.  Their  deed  of  agreement  was 
drawn  up  in  the  temple  byanotarypubh'c,and  confirmed  by  an 
oath  "by  god  and  the  king."  It  was  publidy  sealed  and 
witnessed  by  professional  witnesses,  as  well  as  by  collaterally 
interested  parties.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  thus  executed 
may  have  been  suffident  security  that  its  stipulations  were  not 
impious  or  illegal    Custom  or  public  opinion  doubtless  secured 
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that  the  parties  would  not  agree  to  wrong.  In  case  of  dispute 
the  judges  dealt  first  with  the  contract.  They  might  not  sustain 
it,  but  if  the  parties  did  not  dispute  it,  they  were  free  to  observe 
it.  The  judges'  decision  might,  however,  be  appealed  against. 
Many  contracts  contain  the  proviso  that  in  case  of  future  dispute 
the  parties  would  abide  by  "  the  decision  of  the  king."  The 
Code  made  known,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  what  that  decision 
would  be,  and  many  cases  of  appeal  to  the  king  were  sent  back 
to  the  judges  with  orders  to  dedde  in  accordance  with  it.  The 
Code  itself  was  carefully  and  logically  arranged  and  the  order  of 
its  sections  was  conditioned  by  thdr  subject-matter.  Neverthe- 
less the  order  is  not  that  of  modem  sdentific  treatises,  and  a 
somewhat  different  order  from  both  is  most  convenient  for  our 
purpose. 

The  Code  contemplates  the  whole  population  as  falling  into 
three  classes,  the  amdu,  the  muskinunnA  the  ariw.    The  amdu 
was  a  patrician,  the  man  of  family,  whose  birth,  marriage  and 
death  were  rq;istered,  of  ancestral  estates  and  full  dvil  rights. 
He  had  aristocratic  privil^es  and  responsibilities,  the  right  to 
exact  retaliation  for  corporal  injuries,  and  liability  to  heavier 
punishment  for  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  higher  fees  and 
fines  to  pay.    To  this  class  belonged  the  king  and  court,  the 
higher  officials,  the  professions  and  craftsmen.    The  term  became 
in  time  a  mere  courtesy  title  but  originally  carried  with  it  stand- 
ing.   Already  in  the  Code,  when  status  is  not  concerned,  it  is 
used  to  denote  "  any  one."    There  was  no  property  qualification 
nor  does  the  term  appear  to  be  radaL    It  is  most  difficult  to 
characterize  the  mitskinu  exactly.    The  term  came  in  time  to 
mean  **  a  beggar  "  and  with  that  meaning  has  passed  through 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  into  many  modem  languages ;  but  though 
the  Code  does  not  regard  him  as  necessarily  poor,  he  may  have 
been  landless.    He  was  free,  but  had  to  accept  naonetaiy  com- 
pensation for  corporal  injuries,  paid  smaller  fees  and  fines,  even 
paid  less  offerings  to  the  gods.    He  inhabited  a  separate  quarter 
of  the  dty.    There  is  no  reason  to  regard  him  as  specially  con- 
nected with  the  court,  as  a  royal  pensioner,  nor  as  forming  the 
bulk  of  the  population.    The  rarity  of  any  reference  to  him  in 
contemporary  documents  makes  further  spedfication  con  jecturaL 
The  ardu  was  a  slave,  his  master's  chattel,  and  formed  a  very 
numerous  dass.    He  could  acquire  property  and  even  hold  other 
slaves.    His  master  dothed  and  fed  him,  paid  his  doctor's  fees, 
but  took  all  compensation  paid  for  injury  done  to  him.    His 
master  usually  found  him  a  slave-giri  as  wife  (the  children  were 
then  bora  slaves),  often  set  him  up  in  a  house  (with  farm*  or 
business)  and  simply  took  an  annual  rent'  of  him.    Otherwise  he 
might  marry  a  freewoman  (the  children  were  then  free),  "who 
might  bring  him  a  dower  which  his  master  could  not  tbudi,  and 
at  his  death  one-half  of  his  property  passed  to  his  master  as 
his  heir.     He  could  acquire  his  freedom  by  purchase  from  his 
master,  or  might  be  freed  and  dedicated  to  a  temple,  or  even 
adopted,  when  he  became  an  amdu  and  not  a  muskinn.    Slaves 
were  recruited  by  purchase  abroad,  from  captives  tak/en  in  war 
and  by  freemen  degraded  for  debt  or  crime.    A  slave  often  ran 
away ;  if  caught,  the  captor  was  bound  to  restore  him  to  his 
master,  and  the  Code  fixes  a  reward  of  two  shdiels  whidi  the 
owner  must  pay  the  captor.    It  was  about  one-tenth  of  the 
average  value.    To  detain,  harbour,  ftc,  a  slave  was  punished 
by  death.    So  was  an  attempt  to  get  him  to  leave  the  dty.     A 
slave  bore  an  identification  mark,  which  could  only  be  removed 
by  a  surgical  operation  and  which  later  consisted  of  his  owner's 
name  tattoed  or  branded  on  the  am.    On  the  great  estates  in 
Assyria  and  its  subject  provinces  were  many  serfs,  mostly 
of  subject  race,  settled  captives,  or  quondam  slaves,  tied  to 
the  soil  they  cultivated  and  sold  with  the  estate  but  capable 
of  possessing  land  and  property  of  their  own.    There  is  little 
trace  of  serifs  in  Babylonia,  unless  the  muikinm  be  really 
a  serf. 

The  god  of  a  dty  was  originally  owner  of  its  land,  'which 
endrded  it  with  an  inner  ring  of  irrigable  arable  land  and  an 
outer  fringe  of  pasture,  and  the  dti^ens  were  his  tenants.  The 
god  and  his  viceregent,  the  king,  had  loQg  ceased  to  disturb 
tenancy,  and  were  content  with  fixed  dues  in  iMf»ra/ia,*stoc)iL, 
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or  service.  One  of  the  earliest  moaiunemts  records 
tfae  paxchaae  by  a  king  of  a  large  esUte  for  his  son,  paying  a 
ba  narket  price  and  adding  a  handsome  honorarium  to  the 
waxy  ownen  in  costly  garments,  plate,  and  precious  articles  of 
fttfBlturc  The  Code  recognises  complete  private  ownership  in 
had.  bat  apparently  extends  the  right  to  hold  land  to  votaries, 
merdiants  (and  resident  aliens  ?).  But  all  land  was  sold  subject 
to  its  .fixed  charges.  The  king,  however,  could  free  land  from 
these  charges  by  charter,  which  was  a  frequent  way  of  rewarding 
those  who  deserved  well  of  the  state.  It  is  from  these  charters 
that  we  learn  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  obligations  that  lay 
upon  land.  The  state  demanded  men  for  the  army  and  the 
cortht  as  wdU  as  dues  in  kind.  A  definite  area  was  bound  to 
&od  a  bowman  together  with  his  linked  pikeman  (who  bore  the 
shield  for  both)  ami  to  furnish  them  with  supplies  for  the  cam- 
psipu  •  This  area  was  termed  "  a  bow  "  as  early  as  the  8th 
ceatoiy  B.C.,  but  the  usage  was  much  earlier.  Later,  a  boneman 
was  doe  from  certain  areas.  A  man  was  only  bound  to  serve 
so  many  (six?)  times,  but  the  land  had  to  find  a  man  annually. 
The  service  was  usually  discharged  by  ^ves  and  serfs,  but  the 
asM/s  (and  perhaps  the  muskinu)  went  to  war.  Tlie  "  bows  " 
were  gronpedin  tens  and  hundreds.  Tliecorvfe  was  less  regular. 
The  letters  of  Khammurabi  often  deal  with  ckims  to  exemption. 
Rdigions  officials  and  shepherds  in  charge  of  flocks  were  exempt. 
Spedal  liabilitift  lay  upon  riparian  ownen  to  rqwir  canals, 
bridges,  quays,  &c.  The  state  claimed  certain  proportions  of 
afl  cropa^  stock,  ftc  The  king's  messengers  could  commandeer 
any  subject's  property,  giving  a  receipt.  Further,  every  dty 
had  its  own  octroi  duties,  customs,  ferry  dues,  highway  and 
water  rates.  The  king  had  long  ceased  to  be,  if  he  ever  was, 
owner  of  the  land.  He  had  his  own  royal  estates,  his  private 
property  and  dues  from  all  his  subjects.  Tlie  higher  ofi&dals 
had  endowments  and  official  residences.  The  Code  regulates 
the  feudal  position  of  certain  classes.  They  held  an  estate  from 
the  king  consisting  of  house,  garden,  field,  stock  and  a  salary, 
CO  condition  of  personal  service  on  the  king's  errand.  They 
could  not  delegate  the  service  on  pain  of  death.  When  ordered 
abroad  they  could  nominate  a  son,  if  capable,  to  hold  the  benefice 
and  carry  on  the  duty.  If  there  was  no  son  capable,  the  state 
put  in  a  Iccmm  UnetUt  but  granted  one-third  to  the  wife  to  main- 
tain heradf  and  children.  The  benefice  was  inalienable,  could 
not  be  sold,  pledged,  exchanged,  sublet,  devised  or  diminished. 
Other  hud  was  hdd  of  the  state  for  rent  Ancestral  estate  was 
strictly  tied  to  the  family.  If  a  holder  would  sell,  the  family 
bad  the  ri^t  of  redemption  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
timeJimit  to  its  exerdse. 

The  temple  occupied  a  most  important  position.  It  received 
bom  its  estates,  from  tithes  and  other  fixed  dues,  as  well  as  from 
the  sacrifices  (a  customary  share)  and  other  offerings  of  the 
£uthful,  vast  amounts  of  aU  sorts  of  natwalia;  besidn  money 
and  permanent  gifts.  The  larger  temples  had  many  officials 
and  servants.  Originally,  perhaps,  each  town  clustered  round 
one  temple,  and  each  hand  of  a  famfly  had  a  right  to  minister 
there  and  diare  its  receipts.  As  the  dty  grew,  the  right  to  so 
many  days  a  year  at  one  or  other  shrine  (or  its  "  gate  ")  descended 
ia  certain  families  and  became  a  spedes  of  property  which  could 
be  i^ed^d,  tented  or  shared  within  the  family,  but  not  alienated. 
In  spite  of  aU  these  demands,  however,  the  temples  became  great 
granaries  and  store-houses;^  as  they  abo  were  the  dty  archives. 
The  temple  had  its  responsibilities.  If  a  dtizen  was  captured  by 
the  enemy  and  could  not  ransom  himself  the  temple  of  his  dty 
most  do  so.  To  the  temple  came  the  poor  farmer  to  borrow 
seed  com  or  supplies  for  harvesters,  &c. — advances  which  he 
repaid  without  interest.  The  king's  power  over  the  temple  was 
not  proprietary  but  administrative.  He  might  borrow  from  it 
but  repaid  like  other  borrowers.  The  tithe  seems  to  have  been 
the  oooqxwition  for  the  rent  due  to  the  god  for  his  land.  It  is 
not  dear  that  aU  lands  paid  tithe,  perhaps  only  such  as  once 
had  a  spedal  connexion  with  the  temple. 

The  Code  deals  with  a  dass  of  penons  devoted  to  the  service 
(tf  a  god,  as  vestals  or  hierodules.  The  vestals  were  vowed  to 
diastity,  lived  together  in  a  great  nunnery,  were  forbidden  to 


open  or  enter  a  tavern,  and  together  with  other  votaries  had 
many  privileges. 

The  Cbde  recognizes  many  ways  of  disposing  of  property — sale, 
lease,  barter,  gift,  dedication,  deposit,  loan,  pledge,  all  of  which 
were  matters  of  contract.  Sale  was  the  delivery  of  the  purchase 
(in  the  case  of  real  estate  symbolized  by  a  staff,  a  key,  or  deed 
of  conveyance)  in  return  for  the  purchase  money,  receipts  being 
given  for  both.  Credit,  if  given,  was  treated  as  a  debt,  and 
secured  as  aloan  by  the  seller  to  be  repaid  by  the  buyer,  for  which 
he  gave  a  bond«  The  Code  admits  no  claim  unsubstantiated 
by  documents  or  the  oath  of  witnesses.  A  buyer  had  to  convince 
himself  of  the  seller's  title.  If  he  bought  (or  received  on  deposit) 
from  a  minor  or  a  slave  without  power  of  attorney,  he  would  be 
executed  as  a  thief.  If  the  goods  were  stolen  and  the  rightful 
owner  reclaimed  them,  he  had  to  prove  his  purchase  by  produdng 
the  seller  and  the  deed  of  sale  or  witnesses  to  it  Otherwise  he 
would  be  adjudged  a  thief  and  die.  If  he  proved  his  purchase, 
he  had  to  give  up  the  property  but  had  his  remedy  against  the 
seller  or,  if  he  had  died,  could  redaim  five-fold  from  his  esUte. 
A  man  who  bought  a  slave  abroad,  might  find  that  he  had  been 
stolen  or  captured  from  Babykwia,  and  he  had  to  restore  him 
to  his  former  owner  without  profit  If  he  bought  property 
bdonging  to  a  feudal  holding,  or  to  a  ward  in  chancery,  he  had 
to  return  it  and  forfeit  what  he  gave  for  it  as  well.  He  could 
repqdiate  the  purchase  of  a  sUve  attacked  by  the  bennu  sickness 
within  the  month  (later,  a  hundred  days),  and  had  a  female  slave 
three  days  on  approval.  A  defect  of  title  or  undisdosed  liability 
would  invalidate  the  sale  at  any  time. 

Landowners  frequently  cultivated  their  land  themsdves  but 
might  employ  a  husbandman  or  let  it  The  husbandman  was 
bound  to  carry  out  the  proper  cultivation,  raise  an  average 
crop  and  leave  the  fidd  in  good  tilth.  In  case  the  crop  failed 
the  Code  fixed  a  statutory  return.  Land  might  be  let  at  a  fixed 
rent  when  the  0>de  enacts  that  acddental  loss  fell  on  the  tenant 
If  let  on  share-profit,  the  landlord  and  tenant  shared  the  loss 
proportionately  to  their  stipulated  share  of  profit .  If  the  tenant 
paid  his  rent  and  left  the  land  in  good  tilth,  the  landlord  could  not 
interfere  nor  forbid  subletting.  Waste  land  was  let  to  reclaim, 
the  tenant  being  rent-free  for  three  years  and  paying  a  stipulated 
rent  in  the  fourth  year.  If  the  tenant  neglected  to  reclaim  the 
land  the  Code  enacted  that  he  must  hand  it  over  in  good  tilth 
and  fixed  a  statutory  rent  Ciardens  or  planUtions  were  let  in 
the  same  ways  and  under  the  same  conditions;  but  for  date- 
groves  four  years' free  tenure  was  allowed.  The  metayer  system 
was  in  vogue,  especially  on  temple  lands.  The  landlord  found 
land,  labour,-  oxen  for  ploughing  and  working  the  watering- 
machines,  carting,  threshing  or  other  implements,  seed  com, 
rations  for  the  workmen  and  fodder  for  the  cattle.  The  tenant, 
or  steward,  usually  had  other  land  of  his  own.  If  he  stole  the 
seed,  rations  or  fodder,  the  Code  enacted  that  his  fingers  should 
be  cut  off.  If  he  appropriated  or  sold  the  implements,  im- 
poverished or  sublet  the  cattle,  he  was  heavily  fined  and  in 
default  of  payment  might  be  condemned  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  cattle  on  the  fidd.    Rent  was  as  contracted. 

Irrigation  was  indispensable.  If  the  irrigator  neglected  to 
repair  his  dyke,  or  left  his  runnd  open  and  caused  a  flood,  he 
had  to  make  good  the  damage  done  to  his  neighbours'  crops,  or 
be  sold  with  hL  family  to  pay  the  cost  The  theft  of  a  watering- 
machine,  water-bucket  or  other  agricultural  implement  was 
heavily  fined 

Houses  were  let  usually  for  the  year,  but  ajso  for  longer  terms, 
rent  bdng  paid  in  advance,  half-yearly.  The  contract  generally 
specified  that  the  house  was  in  good  repair,  and  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  keep  it  so.  The  woodwork,  induding  doors  and  door 
frames,  was  removaUe,  and  the  tenant  might  bring  and  take  away 
his  own.  The  Code  enacted  that  if  the  landlord  would  re-enter 
before  the  term  was  up,  he  must  remit  a  fair  proportion  of  the  rent. 
Land  was  leased  for  houses  or  other  buildii^  to  be  built  upon  it, 
the  tenant  bdng  rent-free  for  eight  or  ten  years;  after  which  the 
building  came  into  the  landlord's  possession. 

Despite  the  multitude  of  slaves,  hired  labour  was  often  needed, 
espedally  at  harvest  .  This  was  matter  of  contract,  and  the  hirer, 
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who  usually  paid  in  advance,  might  demand  a  guarantee  to  fulfil 
the  engagement.  Cattle  were  hired  for  ploughing,  working  the 
watering-machines,  carting,  threshing,  etc.  The  Code  find  a 
statutory  wage  for  sowers,  ox-drivers,  field-labourers,  and  hire  for 
oxen,  asses,  &c. 

There  were  many  herds  and  flocks.  The  flocks  were  com- 
mitted to  a  shepherd  who  gave  receq)t  for  them  and  took  them 
out  to  pasture.  The  Code  fixed  him  a  wage.  He  was  re^>onsibIe 
for  aU  care,  must  restore  ox  for  ox,  sheq>  for  sheep,  must  breed 
them  satisfactorily  Any  dishonest  use  of  the  flock  had  to  be  re- 
paid ten-fold,  but  loss  by  disease  or  wild  beasts  fell  on  the  owner. 
The  shepherd  made  good  all  loss  due  to  his  neglect.  If  he  let  the 
flock  feed  on  a  field  of  com  he  had  to  pay  damages  four-fold;  if 
he  turned  them  into  standing  com  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
folded  he  paid  twelve-fold. 

In  commercial  matters,  payment  in  kind  was  still  common, 
though  the  contracts  usually  stipulate  for  cash,  naming  the 
standard  expected,  that  of  Babylon,  Larsa,  Asqrria,  Carchemish, 
&c.  The  Code  enacted,  however,  that  a  debtor  must  be  allowed 
to  pay  in  produce  according  to  statutory  scale.  If  a  debtor  bad 
neither  money  nor  crop,  the  creditor  must  not  refuse  goods. 

Debt  ^vas  secured  on  the  person  of  the  debtor.  Dbtraint  on  a 
debtor's  com  was  forbidden  by  the  Code;  not  only  must  the 
creditor  give  it  back,  but  his  illegal  action  forfeited  his  daim 
altogether.  An  unwarranted  seizure  for  debt  was  fined,  as  was 
the  distraint  of  a  working  ox.  Hie  debtor  being  seized  for  debt 
could  nominate  as  mancipium  or  hostage  to  work  off  the  debt, 
his  wife,  a  chfld,  or  slave.  The  creditor  could  only  hold  a  wife 
or  child  three  years  as  mancipium.  If  the  mancipium  died  a 
natural  death  whUe  in  the  creditor's  possession  no  claim  could 
lie  against  the  latter;  but  if  he  was  the  cause  of  death  by 
craelty,  he  had  to  give  son  for  son,  or  pay  for  a  slave.  He 
could  sell  a  slave-hostage,  unless  she  were  a  slave-girl  who 
had  borne  her  master  children  She  had  to  be  redeemed  by 
her  owner. 

The  debtor  could  also  pledge  his  property,  and  in  contracts 
often  pledged  a  field,  house  or  crop.  The  Code  enacted,  hoirever, 
that  the  debtor  should  always  take  the  crop  himself  and  pay  the 
creditor  from  it.  If  the  crop  failed,  payment  was  deferred  and 
no  interest  could  be  charged  for  that  year.  If  the  debtor  did  not 
cultivate  the  field  himself  he  had  to  pay  for  the  cultivation,  but 
if  the  cultivation  was  already  finished  be  must  harvest  it  himself 
and  pay  his  debt  from  the  crop.  If  the  cultivator  did  not  get  a 
crop  this  would  not  cancel  his  con  tract.  Pledges  were  often  made 
where  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article  was  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt;  but  antichretic  pledge  was  more  common, 
wfaeie  the  profit  of  the  pledge  was  a  set-off  against  the  interest  of 
the  debt.  The  whole  property  of  the  debtor  might  be  pledged  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  Uie  debt,  without  any  of  it  coming 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  creditor.  Personal  guarantees  were 
often  given  that  the  debtor  would  repay  or  the  guarantor  become 
liable  himself. 

Trade  was  very  extensive.  A  commcm  way  of  doing  business 
was  for  a  merchant  to  entrust  goods  or  money  to  a  travelling 
agent,  who  sought  a  market  for  his  goods.  The  caravans 
travelled  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Hie  Code  insisted 
that  the  agent  should  inventory  and  give  a  reoeq>t  for  all  that  he 
received.  No  claim  could  be  made  for  anything  not  so  entered. 
Even  if  the  agent  made  no  profit  he  was  bound  to  retum  double 
what  he  had  received,  if  he  made  poor  profit  he  had  to  make  up 
the  deficiency;  but  he  was  not  responsible  for  loss  by  robbery  or 
extortion  on  his  travels.  On  his  retum,  the  principal  must  give 
a  receipt  for  what  was  handed  over  to  him.  Any  false  entry 
or  claim  on  the  agent's  part  was  penalised  three-fold,  on  the 
principal's  part  six-fold.  In  normal  cases  profits  were  divided 
according  to  contract,  usually  equally. 

A  considerable  amountof  forwarding  was  done  by  the  caravans. 
The  carrier  gave  a  receipt  for  the  consignment,  took  all  responsi- 
bility and  exacted  a  receipt  on  deliveiy.  If  he  defaulted  he  paid 
five-fold.  He  was  usually  paid  in  advance.  Deposit,  especially 
warehousing  of  grain,  was  diaiged  for  at  one-sixtieth.  The 
warehouseman  took  aU  risks,  paid  double  for  all  shortage,  but  no 


claim  could  be  made  unless  he  had  given  a  properly  witnessed 
receipt  Water  traffic  on  the  Euphrates  and  canals  was  early 
very  considerable.  Ships,  whose  tonnage  was  estimated  at  the 
amount  of  grain  they  could  cany,  were  continually  hired  for  the 
transport  of  all  kinds  of  goods.  The  Code  fixes  the  price  for 
buikiing  and  insists  on  the  builder's  giving  a  year's  guaiantee  oC 
seaworthiness.  It  fixes  the  hire  of  ship  and  of  crew.  Thecapuin 
was  responsible  for  the  freight  aiui  the  sh^;  he  had  to  replace 
all  loss.  Even  if  he  refloated  the  ship  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  half 
its  value  for  sinking  it  In  the  case  of  collision  the  boat  under 
way  was  responsible  for  damages  to  the  boat  at  anchor.  The 
Code  also  regulated  the  liquor  traflic,  finng  a  fair  price  for  beer 
and  forbidding  the  connivance  of  the  tavern-keeper  (a  female  I) 
at  disorderly  conduct  or  treasonable  assembly,  under  pain  of 
death.  She  was  to  hale  the  offendeis  to  the  palace,  which  implied 
an  eflldent  and  accessible  police  system. 

Payment  through  a  banker  or  by  written  draft  against  deposit 
was  frequent  Bonds  to  pay  were  treated  as  negotiable.  Interest 
was  mrely  chaiged  on  advances  by  the  temple  or  wealthy  land- 
owners for  pressing  needs,  but  this  may  have  been  part  of  the 
metayer  system.  The  borrowers  may  have  been  tenants. 
Interest  was  charged  at  veiy  high  rates  for  overdue  loans  of  this 
kind.  Merchants  (and  even  temples  in  some  cases)  made  ordinary 
business  loans,  charging  from  so  to  50%. 

Marriage  retained  the  form  of  purchase,  but  was  essentially 
a  contract  to  be  man  and  wife  together.  The  marriage  of  young 
people  was  usually  arranged  between  the  relatives,  the  bride- 
groom's father  providing  the  bride-price,  which  with  other 
presenU  the  suitor  ceremonially  presented  to  th^  bride's  father. 
This  bride-price  was  usually  handed  over  by  her  father  to  the 
bride  on  her  marriage,  and  so  came  back  into  the  bridegroom's 
possession,  along  with  her  dowry,  which  was  her  portion  as  a 
daughter.  The  bride-price  varied  much,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  parties,  but  was  in  excess  of  that  paid  for  a  slave.  The 
Code  enacted  that  if  the  father  does  not,  after  accepting  a  man's 
presents,  give  him  his  daughter,  he  must  retum  the  presents 
doubled.  Even  if  his  decision  was  brought  about  by  libel  00  the 
part  of  the  suitor's  friend  this  was  done,  and  the  Code  enacted 
that  the  faithless  friend  should  not  many  the  girL  If  a  suitor 
changed  his  mind,  he  forfeited  the  presents.  'Die  dowry  might 
include  real  estate,  but  generally  consbted  of  personal  effecu 
and  household  fumiture.  It  remained  the  wife's  for  life,  descend- 
ing to  her  children,  if  any;  otherwise  returning  to  her  family, 
when  the  husband  could  deduct  the  bride^ce  if  it  had  not  been 
given  to  her,  or  return  it,  if  it  had.  The  marriage  ceremony  in- 
cluded joining  of  hands  and  the  utterance  of  some  formula  of 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  as  "  I  am  the  son  of 
nobles,  silver  and  gold  shall  fill  thy  lap,  thou  shalt  be  my  wife,  I 
will  be  thy  husband.  lake  the  fruit  of  a  gaiden  I  wiU  give  thee 
offspring."    It  must  be  performed  by  a  freeman. 

The  marriage  contract,  without  which  the  Code  rakd  that  the 
woman  was  no  wife,  usually  stated  the  consequences  to  which 
each  party  was  liable  for  repudiating  the  other.  These  by  no 
means  necessarily  agree  with  the  Code.  Many  conditions  n^^t 
be  inserted:  as  that  the  wife  should  act  as  maidservant  to  her 
mother-in-law,  or  to  a  first  wife.  The  married  couple  formed  a 
unit  as  to  external  reqxmsibility,  especially  for  debt  The  man 
was  reqxmsible  for  debts  contacted  by  his  wife,  even  before  her 
marriage,  as  well  as  for  his  own;  but  he  could  use  her  as  a  man- 
cipium. Hence  the  Code  allowed  a  proviso  to  be  inserted  in  the 
marriage  contract,  that  the  wife  should  not  be  seised  for  her 
husband's  pre-nuptial  debts;  but  enacted  that  Uien  he  was  not 
responsible  for  her  pre-nuptial  debts,  and,  in  any  case,  that  both 
together  were  responsible  for  all  debts  contracted  after  marriage. 
A  man  mi^t  make  his  wife  a  settlement  by  deed  of  gift,  which 
gave  her  a  life  interest  in  part  of  his  property,  and  he  might 
reserve  to  her  the.ri^t  to  bequeath  it  to  a  favourite  duld,  but 
she  could  in  no  case  leave  it  to  her  family.  Although  married 
she  always  remained  a  member  of  her  father's  house — she  is 
rarely  named  wife  of  A,  usually  dau^ter  of  B,  or  mother  of  C. 

Divorce  was  optional  with  the  man,  but  he  had  to  restore  the 
dowry  and,  if  the  wife  had  borne  him  children,  she  had  the 
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CBstniff  of  them.    He  had  then  to  tsngn  her  the  income  of  field, 

orgudea,  as  well  as  goods,  to  maintain  benelf  and  children  until 

thty  grew  up.    She  then  ihaztd  equally  with  them  in  the  allow- 

tocc  (and  apparently  in  his  estate  at  Us  death)  and  was  free  to 
many  acain.  If  she  had  no  children,  he  returned  her  the  dowry 
SDd  paid  her  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  bride-price,  or  a  mina  of 
sih^er,  if  there  had  been  none.  The  latter  is  the  forfeit  usually 
named  in  the  contract  for  his  repudiation  of  her. 

If  she  had  been  a  bad  wife,  the  Code  allowed  him  to  send  her 
avsy,  while  he  kept  the  chfldren  and  her  dowry;  or  he  could 
degrade  her  to  the  position  of  a  slave  in  his  own  house,  where 
she  would  have  food  and  dothing.  She  might  bring  an  action 
egainst  him  for  cruelty  and  ne^ect  and,  if  she  proved  her  case, 
obtain  a  judidal  separation,  taking  with  her  her  dowry.  Xo 
other  ponkhnent  fell  on  the  man.  If  she  did  not  prove  her  case, 
bat  was  psQvtd  to  be  a  bad  wife,  she  was  drowned.  If  she 
were  left  without  maintenance  during  her  husband's  involuntaiy 
absence,  she  could  cohabit  with  another  man,  but  must  return 
to  her  husband  if  he  came  back,  the  children  of  the  second  union 
remaining  with  their  own  father.  If  she  had  maintenance,  a 
breach  of  the  marriage  tie  was  adultery.  Wilful  desertion  by, 
or  exile  of,  the  husband  dissolved  the  marriage,  and  if  he  came 
back  he  had  do  chum  on  her  property;  possibly  not  on  bis 
own. 

As  a  widow,  the  wife  took  her  husband's  pUce  in  the  family, 
firinc  on  in  his  house  and  bringing  up  the  diiJdien.  She  could 
onty  renaany  with  judicial  consent,  when  the  judge  was  bound 
to  invcntoxy  the  deceased's  estate  and  hand  it  over  to  her  and 
her  new  husband  in  trust  for  the  children.  They  could  not 
afienate  a  single  utensiL  If  she  did  not  remarry,  she  lived  on  in 
her  husband's  boose  and  tock  a  child's  share  00  the  division  of 
his  estate,  when  the  children  had  grown  up.  She  still  retained 
her  dowry  and  any  settlement  deeded  to  her  by  her  husband. 
Thb  property  came  to  her  children.  If  she  had  remarried,  all 
her  chUdxcn  shared  equalbr  in  her  dowry,  but  the  first  husband's 
gift  fell  to  his  children  or  to  her  selection  among  them,  if  so 
empowered. 

Mooogamy  was  the  rule,  and  a  childless  wife  might  give  her 
husband  a  maid  (who  was  no  wife)  to  bear  him  children,  who 
were  reckoned  hers.  She  remained  mistress  of  her  maid  and 
might  degrade  her  to  slavery  again  for  insolence,  but  could  not 
•eU  her  if  die  had  borne  her  husband  chiklren.  If  the  wife  did 
this,  the  Code  did  not  allow  the  husband  to  take  a  concubine. 
If  she  would  not,  he  could  do  so.  The  concubine  was  a  wife, 
thoogh  not  of  the  same  rank ;  the  first  wife  had  no  power  over  her. 
A  concubine  was  a  free  woman,  was  often  dowered  for  marriage 
and  her  children  were  legitimate.  She  could  onfy  be  divorced  on 
the  same  conditions  as  a  wife.  If  a  wife  became  a  chronic  invalid, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  maintain  her  in  the  home  they  had 
made  together,  unless  she  preferred  to  take  her  dowry  and  go 
bock  to  her  father's  house;  but  he  was  free  to  remarry.  In  all 
these  cases  the  chiMren  were  legitimate  and  legal  heirs. 

There  was,  of  courM,  no  hindrance  to  a  man  having  children  by 
a  slave  girl.  These  children  were  free,  in  any  case,  and  their 
mother  could  not  be  sold,  though  she  might  be  pledged,  and  she 
was  free  on  her  master's  death.  These  children  could  be  legiti- 
mized by  their  father's  acknowledgment  before  witnesses,  and 
were  often  adopted.  They  then  ranked  equally  in  sharing  their 
father's  estate,  but  if  not  adopted,  the  wife's  children  divided 
and  took  first  choice. 

Vestal  virgins  were  not  supposed  to  have  children,  yet  tney 
could  and  often  did  many.  The  Code  contemplated  that  such  a 
wife  would  give  a  husband  a  maid  as  above.  Free  women  might 
marry  slaves  and  be  dowered  for  the  marriage.  The  children 
were  free,  and  at  the  slave's  death  the  wife  took  her  dowry  and 
half  what  she  and  her  husband  had  acquired  in  wedlock  for  self 
and  children;  the  master  taking  the  other  half  as  his  slave's  heir. 

A  father  had  control  over  his  children  till  their  marriage.  He 
bd  a  rii^t  to  their  labour  in  return  for  their  keep.  He  might 
hire  them  out  and  receive  their  wages,  pledge  them  for  debt,  even 
seQ  ti^m  outright.  Mothers  had  the  same  rights  in  the  absence 
of  the  father;  even  elder  brothers  when  both  parents  were  dead. 


A'  father  had  no  daim  on  his  married  children  for  support,  but 
they  retained  a  right  to  inherit  on  his  death. 

'The  daughter  was  not  only  in  her  father's  power  to  be  given  in 
marriage,  but  he  might  dedicate  her  to  the  service  of  some  god  as 
a  vestal  or  a  hierodttle;  or  give  her  as  a  concubine.  Sheluidno 
choice  in  these  matters,  which  were  often  dedded  in  her  chUdhood. 
A  grown-up  daughter  mi^t  wish  to  become  a  votary,  perhaps  in 
preference  to  an  uncongenial  marriage,  and  it  seems  that  her 
father  could  not  refuse  her  wish.  In  all  these  cases  the  father 
might  dower  her.  If  he  did  not,  on  his  death  the  brothers  were 
bound  to  do  so,  giving  her  a  full  child's  share  if  a  wife,  a  con- 
cubine or  a  vestal,  but  one-third  of  a  child's  share  if  she  were  a 
hierodule  or  a  Marduk  priestess.  The  latter  had  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  state  dues  and  absolute  diq>osal  of  her  praptTty, 
All  other  daughters  had  only  a  life  interest  in  their  dowry,  which 
reverted  to  their  family,  if  Childless,  or  went  to  their  children  if 
they  had  any.  A  father  might,  however,  execute  a  deed  granting 
a  daughter  power  to  leave  her  property  to  a  favourite  brother  or 
sister.  A  daughter's  estata  was  usually  managed  for  her  by  her 
brothers,  but  if  they  did  not  satisfy  her,  she  could  appoint  a 
steward.    If  she  married,  her  husband  managed  it. 

The  son  also  appears  to  have  recdved  his  share  on  marriage, 
but  did  not  always  then  leave  his  father's  house;  he  might  bring 
his  wife  there.    Thb  was  usual  in  child  marriages. 

Adoption  was  very  common,  eqiedally  where  the  father  (or 
mother)  was  childless  or  had  seen  all  his  children  grow  up  and 
marry  away.  The  child  was  then  adopted  to  care  for  the  parents' 
old  age.  This  was  done  by  contract,  which  usually  specified 
what  the  parent  had  to  leave  and  what  maintenance  was  expected. 
The  real  chiUren,  if  any,  were  usually  consenting  parties  to  an 
arrangement  which  cut  off  their  expectations,  lliey  even,  in 
some  cases,  found  the  estate  for  the  adopted  child  who  was  to 
relieve  them  of  a  care.  If  the  adopted  child  failed  to  carry  out 
the  filial  duty  the  contract  was  annulled  in  the  law  courts. 
Slaves  were  often  adopted  and  if  they  proved  unfilial  were 
reduced  to  slavery  again. 

A  craftsman  often  adopted  a  son  to  learn  the  craft.  He 
profited  by  the  son's  labour.  If  he  failed  to  teach  his  son  the 
craft,  that  son  could  prosecute  him  and  get  the  contract  annulled. 
This  was  a  form  of  apprenticeship,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
apprentice  had  any  fiHial  relation. 

A  man  who  adopted  a  son,  and  afterwards  married  and  had  a 
family  of  his  own,  could  dissolve  the  contract  but  must  give  the 
adopted  child  one-third  of  a  child's  share  in  goods,  but  no  real 
estate.  That  could  only  descend  in  the  family  to  which  he  had 
ceased  to  belong.  Vestals  frequently  adopted  daughters,  usually 
other  vestals,  to  care  for  their  old  age. 

Adoption  had  to  be  with  consent  of  the  real  parents,  who 
usually  executed  a  deed  making  over  the  child,  who  thus  ceased  to 
have  any  claim  upon  them.  But  vestals,  hierodules,  certain  palace 
offidals  and  slaves  had  no  rights  over  their  children  and  could  raise 
no  obstacle.  Foundlings  and  illegitimate  children  had  no  parents 
to  object.  If  the  adopted  child  discovered  his  true  parents  and 
wanted  to  return  to  them,  his  eye  or  tongue  was  torn  out.  An 
adopted  child  was  a  full  heir,  the  contract  might  even  assign  him 
the  position  of  eldest  son.    Usually  he  was  residuary  legatee. 

All  legitimate  children  shared  equally  in  the  father's  estate  at 
his  death,  reservation  being  made  of  a  bride-price  for  an  un- 
married son,  dower  for  a  daughter  or  property  deeded  to  favourite 
children  by  the  father.  There  was  no  birthright  attaching  to  the 
position  of  eldest  son,  but  he  usually  acted  as  executor  and  after 
considering  what  each  had  already  received  equalized  the  shares. 
He  even  made  grants  in  excess  to  the  others  from  his  own  share. 
When  there  were  two  mothers,  the  two  families  shared  equally  in 
the  father's  estate  until  later  times  when  the  first  family  took  two- 
thirds.  Daughters,  in  the  absence  of  sons,  had  sons'  rights. 
Children  also  shared  thdr  own  mother's  property,  but  had  no 
share  in  that  of  a  stepmother. 

A  father  could  disinherit  a  son  in  early  times  without  restric- 
tion, but  the  Code  insisted  upon  judicial  consent  and  that  only  for 
repeated  unfilial  conduct.  In  eariy  times  the  son  who  deni^  his 
father  had  his  front  hair  shorn,  a  slave-mark  put  on  him,  and 
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could  be  sold  as  a  slave;  whfle  if  he  denied  his  mother  he  had  his 
front  hair  shorn,  was  driven  round  the  dty  as-  an  example  and 
expelled  his  home,  but  not  degraded  to  slavery. 

Adultery  was  punished  with  the  death  of  both  parties  by 
drowning,  but  if  the  husband  was  willing  to  pardon  his  wife, 
the  king  might  intervene  to  pardon  the  paramour.  For  incest 
with  his  own  mother,  both  were  burned  to  death;  with  a 
stepmother,  the  man  was  disinherited;  with  a  daughter,  the 
man  was  cadled;  with  a  daughter-in-Uw,  he  was  drowned;  with 
a  son's  betrothed,  he  was  fined.  A  wife  who  for  her  lover's 
sake  procured  her  husband's  death  was  gibbeted.  A  betrothed 
girl,  seduced  by  her  prospective  father-in-law,  took  her  dowry  and 
returned  to  her  family,  and  was  free  to  marry  as  she  chose. 

In  the  criminal  Uw  the  ruling  principle  was  the  Ux  ialionis. 
Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  limb  for  limb  was  the  penalty  for 
assault  upon  an  amelu,  A  sort  of  symbolic  retaliation  was  the 
punishment  of  the  offending  member^  seen  in  the  cutting  off  the 
hand  that  struck  a  father  or  stole  a  trust;  in  cutting  off  the 
breast  of  a  wet-nurse  who  substituted  a  changrling  for  the  child 
entrusted  to  her;  in  the  loss  of  the  tongue  that  denied  father  or 
mother  (in  the  Elamite  contracts  the  same  penalty  was  inflicted 
for  perjury) ;  in  the  loss  of  the  eye  that  pried  into  forbidden  secrets. 
The  loss  of  the  surgeon's  hand  that  caused  loss  of  life  or  limb;  or 
the  brandcr's  hand  that  obliterated  a  slave's  identification  mark, 
are  very  similar.  The  slave,  who  struck  a  freeman  or  denied  his 
master,  lost  in  ear,  the  organ  of  hearing  and  symbol  of  obedience. 
To  bring  another  into  danger  of  death  by  false  accusation  was 
punished  by  death.  To  cause  loss  of  liberty  or  property  by  false 
witness  was  punished  by  the  penalty  the  perjurer  sought  to  bring 
upon  another. 

The  death  penalty  was  freely  awarded  for  theft  and  other 
crimes  regarded  as  coming  under  that  head;  for  theft  involving 
entrance  of  palace  or  temple  treasury,  for  illegal  purchase 
from  minor  or  slave,  for  sdling  stolen  goods  or  receiving  the 
same,  for  common  theft  in  the  open  (in  default  of  multiple 
restoration)  or  receiving  the  same,  for  false  daim  to  goods, 
for  kidnapping,  for  assisting  or  harbouring  fugitive  slaves, 
for  detaining  or  appropriating  same,  for  brigandage,  for 
fraudulent  sale  of  drink,  for  disorderly  conduct  of  tavern,  for 
delegation  of  personal  service,  for  misappropriating  the  levy, 
for  oppression  of  feudal  holders,  for  causing  death  of  a  house- 
holder by  bad  building.  The  manner  of  death  is  not  specified  in 
these  cases.  This  death  penalty  was  also  fixed  for  such  conduct 
as  placed  another  in  danger  of  death.  A  specified  form  of  death 
penalty  occurs  in  the  following  cases: — ^gibbeting  (on  the  spot 
where  crime  was  committed)  for  burglary,  later  also  for  encroach- 
ing on  the  king's  highway,  for  getting  a  slave-brand  obliteiated, 
for  procuring  husband's  death;  burning  for  incest  with  own 
mother,  for  vestal  entering  or  opening  tavern,  for  theft  at  fire  (on 
the  spot);  drowning  for  adultery,  rape  of  betrothed  maiden, 
bigamy,  bad  conduct  as  wife,  seduction  of  daughter  -in-law. 

A  curious  .extension  of  the  tclic  is  the  death  of  creditor's  son 
for  his  father's  having  caused  the  death  of  debtor's  son  as 
mandpium;  of  builder's  son  for  his  father's  causing  the  death 
of  house-owner's  son  by  building  the  house  badly;  the  death  of 
a  man's  daughter  because  her  father  caused  the  death  of  another 
man's  daughter. 

The  contracts  naturally  do  not  concern. such  criminal  cases  as 
the  above,  as  a  rule,  but  marriage  contracts  do  spedfy  death  by 
strangling,  drowning,  predpitation  from  a  tower  or  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  or  by  the  iron  sword  for  a  wife's  repudiation  of  her 
husband.  We  are  quite  without  evidence  as  to  the  executive  in 
all  these  cases. 

Exile  was  inflicted  for  incest  with  a  daughter;  disinheritance 
for  incest  with  a  stepmother  or  for  repeated  unfilial  conduct. 
Sixty  strokes  of  an  ox-hide  scourge  were  awarded  for  a  brutal 
assault  on  a  superior,  both  bdng  amdu.  Branding  (perhaps  the 
equivalent  of  degradation  to  slavery)  was  the  penalty  for  slander 
of  a  married  woman  or  vestal.  Deprivation  of  office  in  per- 
petuity fell  upon  the  corrupt  judge.  Enslavement  befell  the 
extravagant  wife  and  unfilial  children.  Imprisonment  was 
common,  but  is  not  recognized  by  the  Code. 


The  commonest  of  all  penalties  was  a  fine.  This  is  awarded  by 
the  Code  for  corporal  injuries  to  a  muskinu  or  slave  (paid  to  hb 
master);  for  damages  done  to  property,  for  breach  of  contract. 
The  restoration  of  goods  appropriated,  ille^y  boo^^t  or 
damaged  by  neglect,  was  usuidly  accompanied  by  a  fine,  giving 
it  the  form  of  multiple  restoration.  This  might  be  double,  treble, 
fourfold,  fivefold,  sixfold,  tenfold,  twdvefold,  even  thirtyfold, 
according  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 

The  Code  recognized  the  importance  of  intention.  A  man 
who  killed  anothn  in  a  quarrd  must  swear  he  did  not  do  so 
intentionally,  and  was  then  only  fined  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  .deceased.  The  Code  does  not  say  what  would  be  the 
penalty  of  murder,  but  death  is  so  (rften  awarded  where  death 
is  caused  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  murderei:  was  put 
to  death.  If  the  assault  only  led  to  injury  and  was  unintentional, 
the  assailant  in  a  quarrel  had  to  pay  the  doctor's  fees.  A 
brander,  induced  to  remove  a  slave's  identification  mark,  oouki 
swear  to  his  ignorance  and  was  free.  The  owner  of  an  ox  which 
gored  a  man  on  the  street  was  only  reqwnsible  for  damages  if 
the  ox  was  known  by  him  to  be  vidous,  even  if  it  caused  death. 
If  the  mandpium  died  a  natural  dnth  under  the  creditor's 
hand,  the  cre(titor  was  scot  free.  In  ordinary  cases  responsibility 
was  not  demanded  for  acddent  or  for  more  than  proper  care. 
Poverty  excused  bigamy  on  the  part  of  a  deserted  wife. 

On  the  other  hand  carelessness  and  neglect  were  leverdy 
punished,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unskilful  physidan,  if  it  lal  to 
loss  of  life  or  limb  his  hands  were  cut  off,  a  slave  lud  to  be  re- 
placed, the  loss  of  his  eye  paid  for  to  half  his  value;  a  veterinary 
surgeon  who  caused  the  death  of  an  ox  or  ass  paid  quarter  value; 
a  builder,  whose  cardess  workmanship  caused  deaUi,  lost  his  life 
or  paid  for  it  by  the  death  of  his  child,  replaced  slave  or  goods, 
and  in  any  case  had  to  rebuild  the  house  or  make  good  any 
damages  due  to  defective  building  and  repair  the  defect  as  wcIL 
The  boat-builder  had  to  make  good  any  defect  of  construction 
or  damage  due  to  it  for  a  year's  warranty. 

Throughout  the  Code  respect  is  paid  to  status. 

Suspicion  was. not  enou^.  The  criminal  must  be  taken  in 
the  act,  e.g.  the  adulterer,  ravisher,  ftc.  A  man  could  not  be 
convicted  of  theft  unless  the  goods  were  found  in  his  pooseasion. 

In  the  case  of  a  lawsuit  the  plaintiff  preferred  his  own  plea. 
There  is  no  trace  of  professional  advocates,  but  the  plea  had  to 
be  in  writing  and  the  notary  doubtless  assisted  in  the  drafting 
of  it.  The  judge  saw  the  i^ea,  called  the  other  parties  before 
him  and  sent  for  the  witnesses.  If  these  were  not  at  hand  he 
might  adjourn  the  case  for  their  production,  specifying  a  time 
up  to  six  months.  Guarantees  might  be  entered  into  to  produce 
the  witnesses  on  a  fixed  day.  The  more  important  cases,  es- 
pecially those  involving  life  and  death,  were  tried  by  a  bench  of 
judges.  With  the  judges  were  associated  a  body  of  dders,  who 
shared  In  the  decision,  but  whose  exact  function  is  not  yet  dear. 
Agreements,  declarations  and  non-contentious  cases  are  usually 
witnessed  by  one  judge  and  twdve  dders. 

Parties  and  witnesses  were  put  on  oath.  The  penalty  for 
fdse  witness  was  usually  that  which  would  have  been  awarded 
the  convicted  criminal.  In  matters  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
men,  as  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  alleged  wizard  or  a  suspected 
wife,  the  ordeal  by  water  was  used.  The  accused  jumped  into 
the  sacred  river,  and  the  innocent  swam  while  the  guilty  drowned. 
The  accused  could  dear  himself  by  oath  where  his  own  know- 
ledge was  alone  available.  The  plaintiff  could  swear  to  his  loss 
by  brigands,  as  to  goods  claimed,  the  price  paid  for  a  alave 
purchased  abroad  or  the  sum  due  to  him.  But  great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  production  of  written  evidence.  It  was  a  serious 
thing  to  lose  a  document.  The  judges  might  be  satiated  of  its 
existence  and  terms  by  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  to  it,  and 
then  issue  an  order  that  whenever  found  it  should  be  given  up. 
Contracts  annulled  were  ordered  to  be  broken.  The  court  might 
go  a  journey  to  view  the  property  and  even  take  with  them  the 
sacred  symbols  on  which  oath  was  made. 

The  dedsitm  given  was  embodied  in  writing,  sealed  ajid 
witnessed  by  the  judges,  the  dders,  witnesses  and  a  scribe. 
Women  might  act  in  all  these  capadties.    The  parties  swore  aa 
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Appeal  la  ibc  kinc  iiu  lUowtd  and  it  wtU  MtcitaL  The 
jidcn  It  Bibylan  M«n  to  have  formed  *  Mipnioc  court  to 
IboKof  provitxiil  lawns,  buti  drFndint  miiht  elect  to  iiuwer 
the  charge  before  the  local  court  and  reluM  to  p\t*d  at  Babylon. 
finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  many  immoral  act»,  saich  a»  the 
oie  of  faltf  weichtt,  lyingn  BitL*  which  could  not  be  brought  into 
courr,  are  teverdy  denounced  in  the  Omen  Tablets  ai  likely  to 
bring  the  oDendei  into  "  the  band  of  Cod  "  at  oppoted  to  "  the 
hud  ol  lite  kiog." 

-Contracl.   in    gpnerjl:    Oppcft   ar„l    Mi^int, 
u  lU  fAajT"  tl  M  la   Cialdir  Wi«~.    i-:1): 


r  and  F.  £.  Pei«r,  ....  -. _.-..   ... 

iagair);F,  E.pFlKr.  BiiMHiJftc  firlnfFr  (Etirl.n 
_.^i_  .^...^-..^.  .=^:.    -9gj):_Br.  Mt:«ii,r,  , 


WiUatabaitctni  Priaelnthl  (I^liuig.  l8qj) ; 

junidvhn    DD<J    grKhilElirhen  Inhalti,  '   v^ 

Ktiimi^rMkhtBMiHhtli  (Berlin,  l«9fi);  C.  H.  W.  JdIiti 
DmdluUDtcmmtllUttlali<ltliilhrTraitlcriilPniprrlyi,i  : 
britet.  rMl:  H.  Radau,  Ea^j  Babytnia,  jiuicry  C 
i^oiTc  H.  W.  Johiii.  Bairlmia-,  ii«A  Anyrim  Luki 
aW  timit  (Edioburgll,  IfM).     For  editions  ol  \e\i.^  j 


JS-,J..._. 

In  the  above  woria.    ''  Tlie  1 

l»  V.  Scheil  in  tome  Iv.  of  il 

'tUiiifillennPtT^ 

imnDraSit  ICOniii  vn 


1  the  li 


Allbou^of  n> 


1,187,  induding  7850  Je 

ly  large  timber  yardi.    It  a  on  the  main  railway 

Hnei,  one  of  which  enleri  Tnnlytvima  through  the  Chimah 
Pau.  while  twih  give  acceu  U>  the  salt  miiHs,  petntaun  wdlt 
and  foresls  of  the  Ciipalhianl. 

BACCARAT,  s  gambling  caid-game  (otigiii  of  name  unknown), 
(upposed  to  have  been  iattoduced  into  Fiance  from  Itoly  during 
the  reign  of  Chirlet  VIU.  There  are  tin>  accepled  vaiieliei  ot 
the  game — iaaaral  cktmin  di  /»  (railway)  and  Jwcarsl 
ba*q*t  (or  d  daa  lahUaai),  In  iaaaial  cluitiin  ii  S"  >" 
lull  packs  of  card*  are  uied.  These  are  thuffled  by  a  croupier 
tad  then  by  any  of  the  pUyerj  who  wiih  to  do  10,  From  three 
to  eleven  persons  may  play.  Counters  are  generally  used  and 
are  uM  by  the  banker  -who  afterwards  redeems  them.  The 
croupier  takes  t  number  of  cards  from  the  top  of  the  pack  and 
pas5e«  ibcm  to  the  player  on  his  right  (somelimes  left]  who 
beconvs  banker,  a  position  which  he  holds  until  he  loses,  when 
the  deal  passes  to  the  player  neiC  in  order.  The  other  players 
are  called  fmiUn.    The  banker  places  before  him  the  sum  be 


.  suke  ai 


1,  signifying  his  intention  by  saying.  Bmuol 
In  this  case  he  plays  against  lite  entire  stake  of  the  banker. 
After  tbc  slaket  have  been  made  the  dealer  deals  a  card  to  his 
right  for  the  punters,  then  one  to  himself,  then  a  third  to  his 
lefl  for  the  punters  and,  finally,  another  to  himself,  all  lace 
downwiids.  Court  cards  and  tens  count  nothing;  all  others 
the  numbee  of  their  pips.  Each  punter  looks  at  his  cards,  and 
any  one  having  S  or  9  turns  his  card  up  and  announces  it,  the 
hand  tbeu  being  at  an  end.  The  player  having  the  highest  stake 
pEays  lor  both  punters,  and  il  the  card  turned  is  belter  than 
that  ol  ibe  banker,  the  latter  pays  each  punier  the  amount  of 
his  stale.  If  nol,  the  banker  wins  all  stakes  and  the  game 
proceeds  as  befon.  If  no  announcement  is  made,  meaning  that 
neither  player  balds  S  or  q,  the  banker  deals  anothci  card  to 
the  player  on  his  right,  who,  if  his  Hist  card  is  6  or  7,  will  refute 
it,  Icaring  to  overrun.  The  second  card  is  turned  face  upwards 
on  tbe  table.    II  bit  card  it  5  be  may,  or  may  not,  accept  lb* 


cording  to  his  judgmenL     In  case  of  hit  refusal 

red  to  the  second  punter.     II  the  first  card  it 

nintitoo)  on,  i.jor*,  a  punter  always  accepts 

The  banker  then  decides  whether  he  mil  draw 


more  than  ti 
.€  (or  i  deux 


«),  three 


used  and  the  banket  is  peimaneni;  the  player  who  offers  to  risk 
the  largest  amount  occupying  the  position.  A  line  it  drawn 
across  the  ubie  and  any  one  wishing  to  do  so  may  place  his  stake 
i  ikaal,  i.i.  on  tbe  line.  Slakes  w  placed  neither  win  nor  loie 
if  one  tide  wins  and  the  other  loses,  but  win  il  both  tides  win 

plicated  and  no  one  code  is  accepted  as  auihoiilative,  the 
different  dubs  miking  their  own  mlei. 

See  Badoureau,  ^indt  moIlUmali^ut  jvr  U  jru  it  baaaral  (Paris, 
1881)  :L.  Billird.  Br ftiaufiHbtaaraapiiimi:ilal  {Paris,  iMj). 

BACCHANALIA,  the  Lat.  name  for  the  wild  and  mystic 
festivals  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  They  were  introduced  into 
Rome  from  tower  Italy  by  way  of  Eliuria,  and  held  in  seciel, 
attended  by  women  only,  on  three  days  in  the  year  in  the  grove 
of  Simila  {SiimuiOr  Srmfle;  Ovid,  Fatti,  vi.   503),    near  the 

to  men  and  celebrations  took  place  five  times  a  month.  The 
evil  repulalion  of  these  festivals,  at  which  the  grossest  de- 
biuchcHes  look  place,  and  all  kinds  of  ciimes  and  political 
conspiradet  were  tuppOMd  to  be  [danned,  led  in  iM  B.C.  to 
a  decree  of  the  senate — the  to-called  Smaliu  lonsvlliim  dt 
Baccbaiulibui,  Inscribed  on  a  brotue  tablet  discovered  in 
CaUbtia  (1640),  now  at  Vienna-by  which  the  Bacchanalia 
were  prohibited  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  in  certain 
special  cases,  in  which  the  senate  reserved  the  right  of  allowing 
them,  tubjecl  '  «  .   .        ..      ,  .. 


Bacchanalia 
Italy,  f. 


licted  upon  those  who  were 
il  practices  disclosed  by  st 
rre  not  stamped  out,  at  ai 
c  (Uvy  mil.  8 


ale  in  the  south  of 

,«i;x!..(,). 

bably  Mcidon;  hit 


BACCHYUDES,  Cm      .       . 

island  of  Ceos.    His  fathci's  name 

mother  was  a  ^ter  of  Simonides, 

Euiebiut  ttyt   that   Bacchylides   "  flourished "  (>li;iaf(>)  in 

(H.  7t>.  a  (4S7  B.C.).    As  the  term  ^ina^tr  refers  to  Ibe  [diysical 

prime,  and  was  commonly  placed  at  about  the  fotlielh  year, 

we  may  suppose  that  Bocchylides  was  bom  circa  507  b-c.    Among 

which  may  bebng  to  4S1  0147^  B.C.;  the  latest  is  vi.,  of  which 
the  date  is  fixed  by  the  recently  found  fragment  ol  the  Olympic 


toOLSi.  .(4S2  1 


:.).     He  would  thus  have  been  so 


forty.nine  years  younger  tl 
fifteen  years  younger  than  Pindar.  Elsewhere  Eusebius  states 
that  Bacchylides  "  was  of  repule  "  {hruplfero}  in  Ol.  87.  1 
(431  B.C.);  and  Ceorgiua  Syncellus,  u^ng  the  same  word,  gives 
01.  88(418-41;  B.C.).  Tbe  phrase  would  mean  that  he  was  then 
in  tbc  fulness  of  years  and  of  fame.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  suppooztioa  that  he  survived  the  beginning  of  the  PdopcHi< 

Bacchytidct,  like  Simonides  and  Pindar,  visited  the  court  ot 
Hien  I.  ol  Syracuse  (47S-461).  In  his  fifth  Ode  (476  B.C.),  the 
word  t^m  (v.  ii)  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  he  bad  already 
been  the  guest  of  the  prince;  and,  as  Simonides  wetit  to  Sicily 
In  or  about  477  BX.,  that  is  not  unlikdy.  Ode  iii.  (4A8  B.C.) 
was  possibly  written  at  Syracuse,  as  veises  i;  and  16  suggest. 
He  there  pays  a  high  compliment  to  Hiero's  tasle  In  poeiiy 
(ver.  i  S.).  A  schoUum  on  Pyth.  \L  go  (iM)  avers  thai  Hicro 
preferred  the  Odes  ol  Bacchylides  to  those  of  Pindar.  The 
Aleundrian  Kholars  Interpreted  a  Dumber  of  passages  in  Pindar 
at  hostile  allu^ont  lo  Bacchylides  or  Simonides.     If  ibe  scholiasts 

^  The  rcfeRDcea  are  f^v^tk  according  to  the  numbering  in  Jrbb'i 
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are  right,  it  would  appear  that  Pindar  regarded  the  younger  of 
the  two  Cean  poets  as  a  jealous  rival,  who  disparaged  hini  to 
their  common  patron  (schol.  Pytk.  ii.  $»  f.),  and  as  one  whose 
poetical  skill  was  due  to  study  rather  than  to  genius  (0/.  ii.  91- 
I  to).  In  Oiymp.  ii.  96  the  dual  yapbtTCv,  if  it  does  not  refer 
to  the  uncle  and  nephew,  remains  mysterious;  nor  does  it  admit 
of  probable  emendation.^  One  would  gladly  reject  this  tradition, 
to  which  the  scholia  so  frequently  refer;  yet  it  would  be  rash 
to  assume  that  it  rested  merely  on  surmise.  The  Alexandrians 
may  have  possessed  evidence  on  the  subject  which  is  now  lost. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  three  poets  were  visitors  at  Hicro*s 
court  at  about  the  same  time:  Pindar  and  Bacchylides  wrote 
odes  of  the  same  kind  in  his  honour;  and  there  was  a  tradition 
that  he  preferred  the  younger  poet.  There  Is  thus  no  intrinsic 
improbability  in  the  hypothesis  that  Pindar's  haughty  spirit 
had  suffered,  or  imagined,  some  mortification.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  whereas  in  476  and  470  both  he  and  Bacchylides  celebrated 
Hiero's  victories,  in  468  (the  most  important  occasion  of  all) 
Bacchylides  alone  was  commissioned  to  do  so;  although  in  that 
year  Hndar  composed  an  ode  (Olymp,  vi.)  for  another  Syracusan 
victor  at  the  same  festival.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
despot  such  as  Hiero,  whose  constitutional  position  was  ill- 
deiined,  and  who  was  perhaps  all  the  more  exigent  of  deference 
on  that  account,  may  have  found  the  genial  Ionian  a  more 
agreeable  courtier  than  Pindar,  an  aristocrat  of  the  Bocoto- 
Aeolic  type,  not  tmmindful  of  "  his  lathers  the  Aegidae,"  and 
rather  prone  to  link  the  praises  of  his  patron  with  a  lofty  intima- 
tion of  his  own  claims  (see,  e.f.,  Olymp,  i.  ad  fin.).  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  true  bearing  of  Pindar's  occasional 
innuendoes,  it  is  at  any  rate  pleasant  to  find  that  in  the  exunt 
work  of  Bacchylides  there  is  not  the  faintest  semblance  of  hostile 
allusion  to  any  rival.  Nay,  one  might  almost  imagine  a  compli- 
ment to  Pindar,  when,  in  mentioning  Hcsiod,  he  calls  him  Bouardt 

Plutarch  (de  Exilio,  p.  605  c)  names  Bacchylides  in  a  list  of 
writers,  who  after  they  had  been  banished  from  their  native 
cities,  were  active  and  successful  in  literature.  It  was  Pelopon- 
nesus that  afforded  a  new  home  to  the  exiled  poet.  The  passage 
gives  no  clue  to  date  or  circumstance;  but  it  implies  that 
Peloponnesus  was  the  res^on  where  the  poet's  genius  ripened 
and  where  he  did  the  work  which  established  his  fame.  This 
points  to  a  residence  of  considerable  length;  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  some  of  the  poems  illustrate  their  author's  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Peloponnesus.  Thus  in  Ode  viii.,  for  Automedes  of  Phlius, 
he  draws  on  the  legends  connected  with  the  Phliasian  river 
Asopus.  In  Ode  x.,  starting  from  the  Argive  legend  of  Proetus 
and  Acrisius,  he  tells  how  the  Arcadian  cult  of  Artemis  'Kfiifia  was 
founded.  In  one  of  his  dithyrambs  (xix.)  he  treated  the  legend 
of  Idas  (a  Messenian  hero)  and  Marpessa  in  the  form  of  a 
hymenaeus  simg  by  maidens  of  Sparta. 

The  Alexandrian  scholars,  who  drew  up  select  lists  of  the 
best  writers  in  each  kind,  included  Bacchylides  in  their  "  canon  " 
of  the  nine  lyric  poets,  along  with  Alcman,  Sappho,  Aicaeus, 
Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Simonides  and  Pindar.  The 
Alexandrian  grammarian  Didymus  (circ,  30  b.c.)  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  epinikian  odes  of  Bacchylides.  Horace,  a  poet 
in  some  respects  of  kindred  genius,  was  a  student  of  his  works, 
and  imitated  him  (according  to  Porphyrion)  in  Odes,  1. 15,  where 
Ncreus  predicts  the  destruction  of  Troy.  (Rotations  from 
Bacchylides,  or  references  to  him,  occur  in  Dionysius  of  Hah- 
carnassus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Stobaeus,  Athenaeus,  Aulus  Gellius, 
Zenobius,  Hephaestion,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  various 
grammarians  or  scholiasts.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxv.  4)  says 
that  the  emperor  Julian  enjoyed  reading  Bacchylides.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  this  poet  continued  to  be  popular  during  at  least  the 
first  four  centuries  of  our  era.  No  inference  adverse  to  his  repute 
can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  no  mention  of  him  occurs 
in  the  extant  work  of  any  Attic  writer.  The  only  definite  esti- 
mate of  him  by  an  ancient  critic  occurs  inthe  treatise  11^  "T^fow 
commonly  translated  "  On  the  Sublime,"  but. meaning  rather, 

*  For  other  explanations  suggested,  see  Jebb'sieditioPi  Introd. 
p.  x8. 


"  On  the  Sources  of  Elevation  in  Style  ";  a  work  ambiguously 
ascribed  to  Cassius  Longinus  (circ.  a.d.  260),  but  more  probably 
due  to  some  writer  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  In  chapter 
xxxiiL  of  th&t  treatise,  the  author  asks  whether  we  ought  to 
prefer  "  grtatness  "  in  literature,  with  some  attendant  faults, 
to  flawless  merit  on  a  lower  levd,  and  of  course  replies  in  the 
affirmative.  In  tragedy,  he  asks,  who  would  be  Ion  of  Chios 
rather  than  Sophocles;  or  in  lyric  poetry,  Bacchylides  rather  than 
Pindar?  Yet  Bacchylides  and  Ion  are  "faultless,  with  a  style 
of  perfect  elegance  and  finish."  In  short,  the  essayist  regards 
Bacchylides  as  a  thoroughly  finished  poet  of  the  second  class,  who 
never  commits  goring  faults,  but  never  reaches  the  loftier  heigh  ta. 

The  first  and  most  general  quality  of  style  in  Bacchylides  is 
his  perfect  simplicity  and  clearness.  Where  the  text  is  not 
corrupt,  there  are  few  sentences  which  are  not  lucid  in  meaning 
and  simple  in  structure.  This  lucidity  is  partly  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  he  seldom  attempts  imagery  of  the  bolder  kind, 
and  never  has  thoughts  of  a  subtle  or  complex  order.  Yet  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  regard  such  clearness  as  merely  a  com- 
pensatory merit  of  lyric  mediocrity,  or  to  ignore  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  man's  native  grace  of  mind,  with  the  artist's 
feeling  for  expression,  with  the  poet's  delicate  skill.  How  many 
readers,  who  could  enjoy  and  appreciate  Pindar  if  he  were  less 
difficult,  are  stopped  on  the  threshold  by  the  aspect  of  his  style, 
and  are  fain  to  save  their  self-esteem  by  concluding  that  he  is 
at  once  turgid  and  shallow  1  A  pellucid  style  must  always  have 
been  a  source  of  wide,  though  modest,  popularity  for  Bacchylides. 
If  it  be  true  that  Hiero  preferred  him  to  Pindar,  and  that  h«  was 
a  favourite  with  Julian,  those  instances  suggest  the  charm  which 
he  must  always  have  had  for  cultivated  readers  to  whom  affairs 
did  not  leave  much  leisure  for  study,  and  who  rejoiced  in  a  poet 
with  whom  they  could  live  on  such  easy  terms. 

Another  prominent  trait  in  the  style  of  Bacchylides  is  his  love 
of  picturesque  detail.  This  characteristic  marks  the  fragment  by 
which,  before  the  discovery  of  the  1896  MS.,  he  was  best  known 
— ^a  passage,  from  one  of  his  paeans,  on  the  blessings  of  peace 
(fr.  13,  Bergk,  3,  Jebb);  and  it  frequently  appears  in  the  Odes, 
especially  in  the  mythical  narratives.  Greater  poets  can  make 
an  image  flash  upon  the  mind,  as  Pindar  sometimes  docs,  by 
a  magic  phrase,  or  by  throwing  one  or  two  sahent  points  into 
strong  relief.  The  method  of  Bacchylides  is  usually  quieter; 
he  paints  cabinet  pictures.  Observation  and  elegance  do  more 
for  him  than  grasp  or  piercing  insight;  but  his  work  is  often  of 
very  high  excellence  in  its  own  kind.  His  treatment  of  simile 
is  only  a  special  phase  of  this  general  tendency.  It  is  exemphfied 
by  the  touches  with  which  he  elaborates  the  simile  of  the  eagle 
in  Ode  v.,  and  that  of  the  storm-tossed  mariners  in  Ode  xii. 
This  full  development  of  simile  is  Homeric  in  maimer,  but  not 
Homeric  in  motive:  Homer's  aim  is  vividness;  Bacchylides 
is  rather  intent  on  the  decorative  value  of  the  details  themselves, 
lliere  are  occasioiud  flashes  of  brilliancy  in  his  imagery,  when  it 
is  lit  up  by  his  keen  sense  of  beauty  or  splendour  in  external 
nature.  A  radiance, "  as  of  fire,"  streams  from  the  forms  of  the 
Nereids  (xvi.  103  ff.).  An  athlete  shines  out  among  his  fello^h-s 
like  "  the  bright  moon  of  the  mid-month  night  "  among  the  stars 
(viii.  27  ff.).  The  sudden  gleam  of  hope  which  comes  to  the 
Trojans  by  the  withdrawal  of  Achilles  is  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
"  from  beneath  the  edge  of  a  storm-cloud  "  (xii.  105  ff.).  The 
shades  of  the  departed,  as  seen  by  Heracles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cocytus,  are  compared  to  the  countless  leaves  fluttering  in  the 
wind  on  "  the  gleaming  headlands  of  Ida  "  (v.  65  ff.) — an  image 
not  unworthy  of  Dante  or  of  Milton. 

Among  the  minor  features  of  this  poet's  style  the  roost 
remarkable  is  his  use  of  epithets.  A  god  or  goddess  nearly 
always  receives  some  ornamental  epithet;  sometimes,  indeed, 
two  or  even  three  (e.g.  KoKwoffrt^kt/w  ciftvcs ,  .  .  'Aprc/uJos 
XcvxwXUov,  V.  98  f.).  Such  a  trait  is  in  imison  with  the  epic 
manner,  the  straightforward  narrative,  which  we  find  in  some 
of  the  larger  poems  (as  in  v.,  x.,  and  xvi.).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  copious  use  of  such  ornament  has  the  disadvantage  that  it 
sometimes  ipves  a  tinge  of  conventionality  to  his  work.  This 
impression  i$  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  many 
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of  tht  qjhhets  are  long  compound  words,  not  found  eliewhere 
and  (in  K»ne  cases  at  least)  probably  invented  by  the  poet; 
words  which  suggest  a  deUbeiate  effort  to  vaiy  the  stock 
lepertory. 

The  poems  contained  in  the  MS.  of  Bacchylides  found 
(see  bdow)  in  1896  are  of  two  classes:  I.  Odes  of  Victory; 
IL  DUkyrambs.  The  Ode  of  Victory,  hnriacf  Oic^ot)  or 
hmms  (IrfUQc),  is  a  form  derived  from  the  tiufoi,  which  was 
pnptdy  a  song  in  praise  of  a  ddty.  Stesichonis  (c.  610 
a.c)  seens  to  have  been  the  first  who  composed  hymns  in 
hoonir,  not  of  gods,  but  of  heroes;  the  next  step  was  to  write 
hymns  in  celebration  of  victories  by  living  men.  This  custom 
arose  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  the  age  in  which 
the  games  at  the  four  great  Greek  festi^^  reached  the  fulness 
of  their  popularity.  Simonides  Cb.  c.  556  B.c)  was  the  eariiest 
recorded  writer  of  epimikia.  His  odes  of  this  class  are  now  repre- 
sented only  by  a  few  veiy  small  fragments,  some  twenty  lines 
in  alL  Two  of  these  fragments,  belonging  to  the  description 
of  a  chariot-race,  warrant  the  belief  that  Simonides,  in  hb 
eptnikia,  differed  from  Pindar  in  dwelling  more  on  the  inddents 
c(  the  partioilar  victory.  The  same  characteristic  is  found  in 
the  ep^ikia  of  Bacchylides.  His  fifth  ode,  and  Pindar's  first 
Olympian,  alike  celebrate  the  victoiy  of  the  horse  Pherenicus; 
bat,  while  Pindar's  reference  to  the  race  itself  is  slight  and 
general  (w.  so-aa),  Bacchylides  describes  the  running  of  the 
winner  much  more  vividly  and  fully  (w.  37-49). 

The  MS.  contains  foorteeo  epinikia,  or  thirteen  if  Blaia  be  right 
in  sapponng  that  Odes  vi.  and  vii.,  as  numbered  by  Kenyon  in  the 
atfdw  prituejps,  are  parts  of  a  single  ode  (for  Lachon  of  Ceos).  Four 
(or  on  the  view  just  stated,  three)  of  the  odes  relate  to  the  Olympian 
festival:  two  to  the  Pythian:  three  to  the  Isthmian;  three  to  the 
Kenean:  and  one  to  a  Thcssalian  festival  called  then«rMua.  This 
cones  bat.  The  order  in  which  the  MS.  ananges  the  other  epinikia 
•eems  to  be  casual;  at  least  it  docs  not  follow  (i)  the  alphabetical 
sequeooe  of  the  victora*  names,  or  of  the  names  of  their  dties;  nor 
(a)  dironofogical  sequence:  nor  (3)  classification  by  contests:  nor 
(4)  dasBtfication  by  fesdvmls— except  that  the  four  great  festivals 
precede  the  Petroea.  The  first  ode,  celebrating  a  victory  of  the  Cean 
Aigrios  at  the  Isthmus,  may  possibly  have  been  placed  there  for  a 
bio^pbical  reason,  via.,  because  the  poet  treated  in  it  tlw  early 
Isolds  of  his  native  island. 

A  mythical  narrative,  connected  in  some  way  with  the  victor 
or  his  dty,  usually  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  Pindaric  ode. 
It  serves  to  lift  the  poem  into  an  ideal  region,  and  to  invest  it 
with  more  than  a  local  or  temporary  significance.  The  method 
of  Bacchylides  In  this  department  of  the  epinikion  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  myth  of  Croesus  in  Ode  iii.,  that  of  Herades  and 
Meleager  in  Ode  v.,  and  that  of  the  Proetides  in  Ode  k.  Pindar's 
habit  is  to  select  certain  moments  or  scenes  of  a  legend,  which 
he  depicts  with  great  force  and  vivklness.  Bacchylides,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  gentle  flow  of  sfanple  epic  narrative;  he  relies 
on  the  interest  of  the  story  as  a  whole,  rather  than  on  his  power 
of  presenting  situations.  Another  element,  always  present  in 
the  hmger  odes  of  victory,  is  that  which  may  be  called  the 
**  gnomic"  Here,  again,  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  two' 
poets.  Pindar  paicks  his  ywQftat,  his  maxims  or  moral  senti- 
ments, into  terse  and  sometimes  obscure  epigrams;  he  utters 
them  in  a  didactic  tone,  as  of  one  who  can  speak  with  the  com- 
manding voice  of  Delphic  wisdom.  The  moralising  of  Bacchylides 
is  rather  an  utterance  of  quiet  meditation,  sometimes  reoJling 
the  stnin  of  Ionian  gnomic  degy. 

The  qicnikia  of  BacchyUdes  are  foDowed  in  the  MS.  by  six 
compositions  which  the  Alexandrians  classed  under  the  geneml 
name  of  9i0bpatifioi,  and  which  we,  too,  must  be  content 
to  describe  collectively  as  Dithyrambs.  The  derivation  of 
k-tipa^tfieft  is  uncertain:  &  may  be  the  root  seen  in  Stos 
(cp.  &3ri6Xia),  and  $bpaiJifieit  another  form  of  $plafifies,  a 
word  by  whidi  Cratinus  (c  448  b.c)  denotes  some  kind  of  hymn 
to  the  wine-god.  The  "  dithyramb,"  first  mentioned  by  Archl- 
bchus  ie.  670  B.c),  received  a  finished  and  choral  form  from 
Arioo  oif  Lesbos  (c  600  B.a).  His  dithyrambs,  produced  at 
Corinth,  belonged  to  the  cult  of  Dionysus,  and  the  memberaof 
his  dboma  itpayunb*  xoptt)  personated  satyrs.  Originally 
coocemed  with  the  birth  of  the  god,  the  dithyramb  came  to  deal 


with  all  his  fortunes:  then  its  scope  became  stni  larger;  it  might 
celebrate,  not  Dionysus  alone,  but  any  god  or  hero.  This  last 
development  had  taken  place  before  the  close  of  the  6th  century 
B.c  Simonides  wrote  a  dithyramb  on  Mcmnon  and  Tit^onus; 
Pindar,  on  Orion  and  on  Heracles.  Hence  the  Alexandrian 
scholars  used  btBOpanfios  in  a  wide  sense,  as  denoting  simply 
a  lyric  poem  occupied  with  a  mythical  narrative.  Thus  Ode  xvii. 
of  Bacchylides  (rdating  the  voyage  of  Theseus  to  Crete),  though 
it  was  dearly  a  stuAr  for  the  Delian  Apollo,  was  classed  by  the 
Alexandrians  among  his  "  dithyrambs  " — as  appears  not  only 
from  its  place  in  our  MS.,  but  also  from  the  allusion  of  Servius 
(on  Aen,  vi.  a  x).  The  six  dithyrambs  of  Bacchylides  are  arranged 
in  (approxhnately)  alphabetical  order:  *Arniwfil6ai,  'HpoaX^, 
'UtSm  4  Offfftbt,  Offfftbt,  'Iw,  Idas.  The  principal  feature,  best 
exemplified  by  the  first  and  third,  is  necessarily  epic  narrative, — 
often  adorned  with  touches  of  picturesque  detail,  and  animated 
by  short  q)eeches  in  the  epic  manner. 

Several  other  daases  of  composition  are  represented  by  those 
fragments  of  Bacchylides,  preserved  in  ancient  literature,  which 
were  known  before  the  diiscovery  of  the  new  MS.  (i)  tfipou 
Among  these  we  hear  of  the  dvorcfcrrxMoi,  hymns  of  pious  fare- 
well, speeding  some  god  on  his  way  at  the  season  when  he  passed 
from  one  haunt  to  another.  (2)  nuarct,  r^resented  by  the 
well-known  fragment  on  the  blessings  of  peace.  (3)  vpoaSStOj 
chomi  odes  sung  during  processbns  to  temples.  (4)  ^pxWra, 
lively  dance-songs  for  religious  festivals.  (5)  Ipomxi,  represented 
by  five  fragments  of  a  dass  akin  to  msiihat  drinking-songs. 
Under  this  head  come  some  lively  and  htunorous  verses  on  the 
power  of  wine,  imitated  by  Horace  (Odes^  iii.  21. 13-20).  It  may 
be  conjectured  that  the  facile  grace  and  bright  fancy  of  Bacchy- 
lides were  seen  to  especial  advantage  in  light  compositions  of  this 
kind.  (6)  The  elegiacs  of  Bacchylides  are  represented  by  t^-o 
knyfid^iiiara  kvoBmuLTuk^  each  of  four  lines,  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  The  first  {Antk,  vi.  313)  is  an  inscription  for  an 
offering  commemorative  of  a  victory  gained  by  a  chorus  with  a* 
poem  written  by  Bacchylides.  The  second  {Anth.  vi.  53)  is  an 
inscription  for  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Zephyrus.  Its  authenticity 
has  been  questioned,  but  not  disproved. 

The  papyrus  containing  the  odes  of  Bacchylides  was  found  in 
Egypt  by  natives,  and  nachedthe  British  Museum  in  the  autumn 
oil  896.  It  was  then  in  about  aoo  pieces.  By  the  skill  and  industry 
of  Mr  F.  G.  Kenyon,  the  editor  of  the  editio  tvinceps  (1897),  the  MS. 
was  reconstructed  from  these  lacerated  mcmocrs.  As  now  arranged, 
the  MS.  consists  of  three  sections,  (i)  The  first  section  contains 
aa  columns  of  writing.  It  breaks  dti  after  the  8  opening  verMs  of 
Ode  xii.  (a)  The  second  section  contains  columns  23-39.  Of  these, 
column  33  Is  represented  on\y  by  the  last  letters  of  two  words.  This 
section  comprises  what  remains  of  Odes  xiii.  and  xiv.  It  breaks  olf 
before  the  end  of  xiv..  which  is  the  last  of  the  epinikia.  (3)  The 
third  section  comprises  columns  30-39.  It  begins  with  the  mutilated 
opening  verses  of  Ode  xv.  ('A»r«»o^ci.  the  first  of  the  dithyrambs), 
and  breaks  off  after  verse  1 1  of  the  last  dithvramb,'Uaf .  The  number 
of  lines  in  a  column  varies  from  32  to  36,  the  usual  number  being  35, 
or  (though  less  often)  34. 

It  b  impossible  to  say  how  much  has  been  lost  between  the  end 
of  column  29  and  the  beginning  of  column  30.  Probably,  however. 
Ode  xiv.,  if  not  the  last,  was  nearly  the  last  of  the  epinikia.  It 
concerns  a  festival  of  a  merely  local  character,  the  Thessalian 
n«Tp«4a,  and  was  therefore  placed  after  the  thirteen  other  epinikia. 
which  are  connected  with  the  four  great  festivals.  The  same  lacuna 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  any  cdlective  title  was  prefixed  to  the 
Mbpitfiou  After  the  last  column  (39)  of  the  MS.,  a  good  deal  has 
probablv  been  lost.  Bacchylides  seems  to  have  written  at  least 
three  other  poems  of  this  class  (on  Cassandra,  Laocoon  and  Philoc- 
tetes):  and  these  would  have  come,  in  alphabetical  order,  after  the 
last  of  the  extant  six  (Idas). 

The  writing  of  the  MS.  is  a  fine  uncial.  It  presents  some  traits 
of  a  distinctlyPtolemaic  type,  though  it  lacks  some  features  found 
in  the  eariier  Ptolemaic  MbS.  (those  of  the  3rd  or  and  century  B.C.). 
Among  the  characteristic  forms  of  letters  is  the  T>  ^tl*  ^  shallow 
curve  on  the  top  of  the  upright;  a  form  found  in  MSS.  ascribed  to 
the  1st  century  B.C.,  and  different  from  the  more  fully  formed  upsilon 
of  the  Roman  period.  Another  very  significant  letter  is  thcS, 
written  as  • ,  a  form  which  begins  to  go  out  after  c.  50  B.C.,  giving 
place  to  one  m  which  the  middle  stroke  is  connected  with  the  other 
twa  From  these  and  other  indications  it  is  probable  that  the  MS. 
is  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  b.c. 

The  scribe,  though  he  sometimes  corrected  his  own  mistakes, 
was.  on  the  whole,  careless  of  the  sense,  as  of  the  metre ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  mechanical  copyut,  excellent  in  penmanship,  but 
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intent  only  on  the  letters.  The  MS.  hat  received  corrections  or 
small  supplements  from  at  least  two  different  pefsons.  One  of 
thpm  (Kenyon's  A*)  was  contemporary,  or  nearly  ao,  with  the  scribe. 
The  other  (A*)  was  considerably  later;  he  wrote  a  Roman  cursive 
which  might  bdongto  the  end  of  the  ist  century  A.D.,  or  to  the  eaiiy 
part  of  the  3nd.  The  correctors  seem  to  be  generally  trustworthy: 
though,  like  the  scribe,  they  were  inattentive  to  metre,  passing  over 
many  metrical  faults  which  could  easily  have  been  removed.  They 
appear  to  have  compared  their  MS.  with  another,  or  others;  but 
tney  sometimes  made  a  bad  use  of  such  aid,  intruding  a  false  reading 
where  their  text  had  the  true  one. 

Breathings  are  generally  added,  especially  tough  breathings;  the 
form  M  usually  square,  but  sometimes  partially  rounded.  Accents 
are  added,  not  to  all  words,  but  only,  as  a  rule,  to  those  which 
might  cause  doubt  or  difficulty  to  the  reader.  This  was  the  Alex- 
andrian practice,  accents  beins  regarded  as  aids  to  correct  reading, 
and  more  liberally  used  when  tne  dialect  was  not  Attic.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  older  system,  the  accent  is  not  written  on  the  last 
syllable  of  a  word;  when  the  accent  falls  there,  a  grave  accent  is 
written  on  the  preceding  syllable,  or  on  twa  such  syllables  (e.g. 

As  Kenyon  observes,  no  MS.  of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  supplied 
with  accents.  The  MS.  which  comes  nearest  to  it  in  this  respect  is 
the  Alcman  fragment  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  of  similar  or  slightly 
higher  age,  belonging  perhaps  to  the  early  part  of  the  1st  century 
A.D.;  and  in  that  MS.  the  comparatively  frequent  accents  were 
doubtless  designed  to  aid  readers  unfamiliar  with  Alcman's  Laconian 
Doric.  With  regard  to  other  grammatical  or  metrical  signs  (vpoevUw) 
used'in  the  Bacchylides  MS.,  there  is  not  much  that  oUls  for  spedal 
remark.  The  punctuation,  whether  by  the  scribe  or  by  correctors,* 
18  very  sMrse,  and  certainly  cannot  always  be  regarded  as  authori- 
tative. The  signs  denoting  the  end  of  a  strophe  or  antistrophe 
{paragrapkus),  of  an  epode  (caronis),  or  of  an  ode  (asterisk)^  are  often 
omitted  oy  the  scribe,  and,  when  employed,  are  sometimes  placed 
incorrectly,  or  employed  in  an  irregular  manner. 

Editions. — F.  G.  kenyon,  Bd.pritueps  (1897);  F.  Blass,  3rd  ed. 
(1904);  H^urenka  (i8oiS);  N.  Festa,  text,  translation  ami  notes 
(1898).  pile  latest  edition  Is  by  Sir  Richard  Jcbb  (1905),  with 
introduction,  notes,  translation,  and  bibliography;  text  only 
(1906).  See  also  T.  Zanghieri.  Shtdi  su  Baccktlide,  Bibltomfia 
Maukilidea,  1897-190$  (1905)].  (R.  C.  J*) 

BACCIO  D'AONOLO  (c.  1460-1543),  Florentine  wood-carver, 
sculptor  and  architect,  had  the  family  name  of  Baglioni,  but  was 
always  known  by  the  abbreviation  of  Bartolommeo  into  Baccio 
and  the  use  of  d*Agnolo  as  meaning  the  son  of  Angelo,  his  father's 
name.  He  started  as  a  wood-carver,  and  between  1491  and  150a 
did  much  of  the  decorative  carving  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence.  Having  made  his 
reputation  as  a  sculptor  he  appears  to  have  turned  his  attention 
to  architecture,  and  to  have  studied  at  Rome,  though  at  what 
precise  date  is  tmcertain;  but  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century  he  was  engaged  with  Simon  PoUajuolo  in  restoring  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  in  1506  he  was  commissioned  to  complete 
the  drum  of  the  cupola  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore.  The  latter  work,  however,  was  interrupted  on 
account  of  adverse  criticisms  from  Michelangelo,  and  it  remained 
unexecuted.  Bacdo  d'  Agnolo  also  planned  the  Villa  Borghese 
and  the  Bartolini  palace,  with  other  fine  palaces  and  villas.  The 
Bartolini  palace  was  the  first  house  to  be  given  fronti^iece^ 
of  columns  to  the  door  and  windows,  previously  confined  to 
churches;  and  he  was  ridiculed  by  the  Florentines  for  his 
innovation.  Another  much-admired  work  by  him  was  the 
campanile  of  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito.  His  studio  was  the 
resort  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  day,  Michelangelo, 
Sansovino,  the  brothers  Sangallo  and  the  young  Rap^el.  He 
died  in  1543,  leaving  three  sons,  all  architects,  the  best-known 
being  Giuliano. 

BACH.  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  (1685-1750),  German  musical 
composer.  The  Bach  family  was  of  importance  in  the  histoiy  of 
music  for  neariy  two  hundred  years.  Fotir  branches  of  it  were 
known  at  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century,  and  in  1561  we 
hear  of  Hans  Bach  of  Wechmar  who  is  believed  to  be  the  father 
of  Vdt  Bach  (bom  about  1555).  The  family  genealogy,  drawn 
FamVy.  "P  ^^  J'  Sebastian  Bach  himself  and  comfdetcd  by  his 
son  Philipp  Emanuel.describes  Veit  Bach  as  the  founder 
of  the  famOy,  a  baker  and  a  miUer,  "  whose  zither  must  have 
sounded  very  pretty  among  the  clattering  of  the  miU-wheels." 
His  son,  Hans  Bach,  "  der  Spielmatm,"  is  the  first  professional 
musician  of  the  family.  Of  Hans's  large  family  the  second  son, 
Christoph,  was  the  grandfather  of  Sebastian  Bach.  Another  son. 
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Hdnrich,  of  Amstadt,  had  two  sons,  Jobann  Michad  and  Johaim 
Christoph,  who  are  among  the  greatest  of  J.  S.  Bach's  fore- 
runners, Johann  Christoph  being  now  supposed  (although  this  is 
still  disputed)  to  be  the  author  of  the  q>lendid  motet,  Ich  lasst 
dick  tttckt  ("  I  wrestle  and  pray  "),  formerly  ascribed  to  Sebastian 
Bach.  Axiother  descendant  of  Vdt  Bach,  Johann  Ludwig,  was 
admired  more  than  any  other  ancestor  by  Sebastian,  who  copied 
twdve  of  his  church  cantatas  and  sometimes  added  work  of  his 
own  to  them. 

The  Bach  family  never  left  Thuringia  until  the  sons  of  Sebastian 
went  into  a  more  modem  world,  "nirough  all  the  misery  of  the 
peasantry  at  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  this  dan 
maintained  its  position  and  produced  musidans  who,  however 
local  their  fame,  were  among  the  greatest  in  Eurc^.  So 
numerous  and  so  eminent  were  they  that  in  Erfurt  musicians 
were  known  as  "  Bachs,"  even  when  there  were  no  longer  any 
members  of  the  family  in  the  town.  Sebastian  Badi  thus 
inherited  the  artbtic  tradition  of  a  united  family  whose  circum- 
stances had  deprived  them  of  the  distractions  of  the  century  of 
musical  fermentation  which  in  the  rest  of  Europe  had  destroyed 
polyphonic  music. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  baptized  at  Eisenach  on  the  33rd 
of  March  1685.  His  parents  died  in  his  tenth  year,  and  his  elder 
brother,  Johann  Christoph,  organist  at  Ohrdruf ,  took 
charge  of  him  and  taught  him  music.  The  dder  brother  fj^a*. 
is  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  Sebastian's  talent,  and  to 
have  forbidden  him  access  to  a  manuscript  volume  of  works  by 
Froberger,  Buxtehude  and  other  great  organists.  Every  night 
for  six  months  Sebastian  got  up,  put  his  hand  through  the  lattice 
of  the  bookcase,  and  copied  the  volume  out  by  moonli^t,  to  the 
permanent  ruin  of  his  eyesight  (as  is  shown  by  all  the  extant 
portraits  of  him  at  a  later  age  and  by  the  blindness  of  his  last 
years).  When  he  had  finished,  his  brother  discovered  the  copy 
and  took  it  away  from  him.  In  1700  Sebastian,  now  fifteen  and 
thrown  on  his  own  reaounxs  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  went  to 
Lilneburg,  where  his  beautifiU  soprano  voice  obtained  him  an 
appointment  at  the  school  of  St  Michad  as  chorister.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  worked  more  at  instrumental  than  at  vocal 
music  Apart  from  the  choristers'  routine,  his  podtion  provided 
only  for  his  general  education,  and  we  know  little  about  bis 
de&iite  musical  instfuctois.  In  any  case  he  owed  his  musical 
devdopment  mainly  to  his  own  incessant  study  of  classical  and 
conteihporary  composers,  such  as  Frescobaldi  (c.  1587),  Caspar 
Keri  (1628-1693),  Buxtehude,  Froberger,  Muffat  the  dder, 
Pachdbd  and  probably  Johann  Joseph  Fux  (1660-1741),  tbe 
author  of  the  Cradw  ad  Pamassum  on  which  all  later  daasical 
composers  were  trained.  A  prettier  and  no  less  authentic  stoiy 
than  that  of  his  brother's  forbidden  organ-volume  tells  how,  on 
his  return  from  one  of  the  many  holiday  expeditions  which  Bach 
made  to  Hamburg  on  foot  to  hear  the  great  Dutch  organist 
Reinken,  he  sat  outside  an  inn  longing  for  the  dinner  he  could  not 
afford,  when  two  herring-heads  were  fiungout  of  the  window,  and 
he  found  in  each  of  them  a  ducat  with  which  he  promptly  paid 
his  way,  not  home,  but  back  to  Hamburg.  At  Hamburg,  also, 
Kdser  was  laying  the  foundations  of  German  opera  on  a  ^lendid 
scale  which  must  have  fired  Bach's  imagination  though  it  never 
directly  influenced  his  style.  On  the  other  hand  Keiscr's  church 
music  was  of  immense  importance  in  his  devdopment  In  Cdl« 
the  famous  HofkapdU  brought  the  influence  of  French  music  to 
bear  upon  Bach's  art,  an  influence  which  inspired  nearly  all  his 
works  in  suite-form  and  to  which  his  many  autograph  copies  of 
Couperin's  munc  bear  testimony.  Indeed,  there  is  no  branch 
of  music,  from  Palestrina  onwards,  concdvably  accessible  in 
Bach's  time,  of  which  we  do  not  fijid  q)edmens  carefully  copied 
in. his  own  handwriting.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Bach,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  became  organist  at  Amstadt,  be  found  LObeck 
within  easy  distance,  and  there,  in  October  1705,  he  went  to  hear 
Buxtehude,  whose  organ  works  show  so  dose  an  affinity  to  Bach's 
style  that  only  their  Uck  of  coherence  as  wholes  reveals  to  the 
attentive  listener  that  with  all  their  nobility  they  are  not  by 
Bach  himself.  Bach's  enthusiasm  for  Buxtehude  caused  hinw 
taoutstay  his  leave  by  three  months,  and  this,  together  with  his 
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oMbil  of  astonishing  the  congregation  by  the  way  he  harmonized 

the  cb«alcs  got  him  into  trouble.    But  he  was  already  too  great 

an  ofBament  to  be  lightly  dismissed;  and  though  his  answers  to 

Che  complaints  of  the  authorities  (every  word  of  which  makes 

ifwusing  reading  in  the  archives  of  the  church)  were  spirited 

rather  than  satisfactory,  and  the  consistarium  had  to  add  to  their 

complaints  the  grave  scandal  of  his  allowing  a  "strange  maiden" 

to  sing  in  the  church/  Bach  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  at 

Amstadt  until  he  obtained  the  organistship  of  St  Blasius  in 

Mflhihaaaen  in  1 707.  Here  he  married  his  cousin,  cauly  identified 

with  the  *'  strange  maiden  "  of  Arnstadt;  and  here  he  wrote  his 

fint  great  church  cantatas,  Aus  der  Tiefe^  CM  ist  mein  Kdnig 

MdCaUes  Zeil. 

Bach's  mastery  of  the  keyboard  attracted  universal  attention, 
and  prevented  his  ever  being  unemployed.  In  1708  he  went  to 
Weimar  where  his  successes  were  crowned  by  his  appointment, 
in  1714,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  as  Hofkomertmeiskr  to  the 
doke  of  Weimar.  Here  the  composition  of  sacred  music  was  one 
of  his  ntost  congenial  duties,  and  the  great  cantata,  Ick  kaite  viel 
BekMmmemiss,  was  probably  the  first  work  of  his  new  office.  In 
17 1 7  Bach  visitni  Dresden  in  the  course  of  a  concert  tour,  and 
was  mduced  to  challenge  the  arrogant  French  organist,  J.  Louis 
Jdarchand,  who  was  making  himself  thoroughly  disliked  by  the 
German  musicians  who  could  not  deny  his  powers.  Bach  was 
first  given  an  opportunity  of  Ibtening' secretly  to  Marehand's 
playing,  then  a  competition  on  the  organ  was  proposed,  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  the  tournament  at  which  all  tlie  court  and  all 
the  mnskal  celebrities  of  the  town  were  to  be  present,  to  see 
nothing  less  than  the  issue  between  French  and  German  music. 
Maxchandtook  up  the  challenge  contemptuously^  but  it  would 
appear  that  he  also  was  allowed  to  listen  secretly  to  Bach's 
Ikying,  for  on  the  day  of  the  tournament  the  only  news  of  him 
was  that  be  had  left  Dresden  by  the  eariiest  coach. 

This  triumph  was  folk>wed  by  Bach's  appointment  as  Kapdl- 
maOer  to  the  duke  of  C5then,  a  post  which  he  held  from  171 7  to 
1733.  The  CGthen  period  is  that  of  Bach's  central  instrumental 
works,  such  as  the  first  book  of  the  WoMlemperirtes  KUnUr^ 
the  soU>  violin  and  violoncelk)  sonatas,  the  Brandenburg  con- 
certos, and  the  French  and  English  suites. 

In  1723,  finding  his  position  at  C5thcn  uninspiring  for  choral 
music,  he  removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  became  cantor  of  the 
Thomasschule,  being  still  able  to  retain  his  post  as  visiting  KapM- 
mtisUr  at  OStben,  besides  a  similar  position  at  Weissenfcls.  His 
wife  had  died  in  1720,  leaving  seven  children,  of  whom  Frieder- 
mann  and  Philipp  Emanuel  had  a  great  future  before  them.  (For 
hs  sons  see  Bach,  K.  P.  E.,  below.)  In  December  1721  Bach 
married  again,  and  for  the  beautiful  soprano  voice  of  hte  second 
wife  he  wrote  many  of  his  most  inspired  arias.  She  was  a  great 
help  to  him  with  all  his  work,  and  her  musical  handwriting  soon 
bet^me  so  like  his  own  that  her  copies  are  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  lus  autographs.  In  1739  Bach  heard  that  Handel  was  for 
a  SKoaad  time  visiting  Halle  on  his  way  back  to  London  from 
Italy.  A  former  attempt  of  Bach's  to  meet  Handel  had  failed, 
and  now  be  was  too  ill  to  travel,  so  he  sent  hb  son  to  Halle  to 
invite  Handel  to  Leipzig;  but  the  errand  was  not  successful, 
and  much  to  Bach*s  disappointment  he  never  met  his  only  com- 
peer. Bach  so  admired  Handel  that  he  made  a  manuscript  copy 
of  ha  Possum  nock  Brockes.  This  work,  though  almost  unknown 
in  England  then  as  now,  was,  next  to  the  oratorios  of  Keiser,  in- 
comparably the  finest  Passion  then  accessible,  as  Graun's  beauti- 
ful masterpiece,  Der  Tod  Jesu^  was  not  composed  until  four  years 
after  Bach's  death.  The  disgusting  poem  of  Brockes  (which  was 
set  by  every  German  composer  of  the  time)  was  transformed  by 
Bach  with  real  literary  skill  as  the  groundwork  of  the  non- 
scriptural  numbers  in  his  Passion  according  to  St  John. 

All  Bach's  most  colossal  achievements,  such  as  the  Passion 
acccrdtng  to  St  Matthew  and  the  B  Minor  Mass  (for  discussion  of 
which  see  Oratouo  and  Mass),  date  from  his  cantorship  at 
Leipzig.  But,  important  and  congenial  as  was  his  position  there, 
and  smooth  as  the  course  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  until 

■  Spitta  points  out  that  thb  cannot  mean  singing  in  the  choir  at 
a  tervice,  but  making  music  in  church  privately. 
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hb  death  in  1750,  he  must  have  had  quite  as  much  experience  as 
can  have  been  good  for  him.  He  was  often  ruffled  by  the  town 
councillors  of  Leipzig,  who  (like  his  earlier  employers  at  Amstadt) 
were  shocked  by  the  "  unecclesiastical  style  "  of  hb  composi- 
tions and  by  his  independent  bearing.  But  he  had  more  serious 
troubles.  Of  hb  seven  children  by  hb  first  wife  only  three 
survived  him.  By  hb  second  wife  he  had  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  he  lost  four  of  the  six  sons.  For  the  head  of  so  large  a 
family  hb  post  was  dignified  rather  than  lucrative,  and  few 
documents  tell  a  prouder  ule  of  uncomplaining  thrift  than  the 
inventory  of  his  possessions  nuide  after  his  death.  Oi^  can  only 
be  thankful  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  anything  but  the  wonder- 
ful promise  of  his  son  Friedermann,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
brilliantly  successful  K.  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  was  more  nearly 
capable  of  replacing  hb  father  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
together.  The  prospect  of  complete  loss  of  the  tradition  of  hb 
own  pol3rphonic  art  he  faced  with  equanimity,  saying  of  the  new 
style,  which  in  the  hands  of  his  own  son,  Philipp  Emanuel,  was 
soon  to  eclipse  it  for  the  next  hundred  years,  "  The  art  has 
advanced  to  great  heights:  the  old  style  of  music  no  longer 
pleases  our  modern  ears."  But  it  would  have  broken  his  heart 
if  he  had  forseen  that  Friedermann  Bach  was  to  attain  a  dis- 
reputable old  age  after  a  dissolute  and  unproductive  life. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  Philipp  Emanuel  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  court-composer  to  the  king  of  Prussia  and  hence,  in  1747, 
to  Sebastian's  being  summoned  to  vbit  Frederick  the  Great  at 
Potsdam,  an  incident  which  Bach  always  regarded  as  the  cul- 
mination of  his  career,  much  as  Dr  Johnson  regarded  his  inter- 
view with  George  III.  Bach  had  to  play  on  the  numerous  newly 
invented  pianofortes  of  Silbermann  which  the  king  had  bought, 
and  also  to  try  the  organs  of  the  churches  of  Potsdam.  Frederick, 
whose  musical  reputation  rested  on  a  genuine  if  narrow  basis, 
gave  him  a  splendid  theme  on  which  to  extemporize;  and  on  that 
theme  Bach  afterwards  wrote  Das  musikalische  Opfer.  Two  years 
after  this  event  hb  sight  began  to  fail,  and  before  long  he  shared 
the  fate  of  Handel  in  becoming  perfectly  blind.* 

Bach  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  28th  of  July  1 750.  His  loss  was 
deplored  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  organists  and  clavier 
players  of  hb  time.  Of  his  compositions  comparatively  little  was 
known.  At  his  death  his  MS.  works  were  divided  amongst  hb 
sons,  and  many  of  them  have  been  lost;  only  a  small  fraction  of 
his  greater  works  was  recovered  when,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  century,  the  verdict  of  hb  neglectful  posterity  was  reversed 
by  the  modem  upholders  of  polyphonic  art.  Even  now  some 
important  works  are  still  apparently  irrecoverable. 

The  rediscovery  of  Bach  b  closely  connected  with  the  name 
of  Mendelssohn,  who  was  amongst  the  first  to  proclaim  by 
word  and  deed  the  powers  of  a  genius  too  gigantic  to  ^^ 
be  grasped  by  three  generations.  By  the  enthusiastic  laom^ 
endeavours  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  others, 
and  in  England  still  earlier  by  the  performances  and  publica- 
tions of  Wesley  and  Crotch,  the  circle  of  Bach's  worshippers 
rapidly  increased.  In  1850,  a  century  after  his  death,  a 
sodety  was  started  for  the  correct  publication  of  all  Bach's 
remaining  works.  Robert  Franz,  the  great  song-writer,  did  good 
service  in  arranging  some  of  Bach's  finest  works  for  modem 
performance,  until  the  experience  of  a  purer  scholarship  could 
prove  not  only  the  possibility  but  the  incomparably  greater 
beaiity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  Bach's  own  scoring.  The  Porson 
of  Bach-scholarship,  however,  is  Wilhelm  Rust  (grandson  of  the 
interesting  composer  of  that  name  who  wrote  polyphonic  suites 
and  fantasias  early  in  the  19th  century).  During  the  fourteen 
years  of  hb  editorship  of  the  Back-Cesellschaft  he  displayed  a 
steadily  increasing  insight  into  Bach's  style  which  has  never  since 
been  rivalled.  In  more  than  one  case  he  has  restored  harmonies 
of  priceless  value  from  incomplete  texts,  by  means  of  research 
and  reasoning  which  he  sums  up  in  a  modest  footnote  that  reads 
as  something  self-evident.  Hb  prefaces  to  the  Back-Cesellschaft 
volumes  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
criticism  of  x8th-century  music  ever  written,  Spitta's  great 
biography  not  excepted. 

*  The  same  surgeon  operated  unsuccessfully  on  both  composerSb 
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hands)  without  disturbing  the  already  complete  score,  is  astonish- 
ing; and  it  fails  only  in  the  slow  movements,  which  he  prefers  to 
leave  obviously  in  the  condition  of  an  arrangement  rather  than 
to  spoil  their  broad  cantabile  style  by  a  too  polyphonic  bass. 

But  these  cases  are  insignificant  compared  with  such  trans- 
formations as  that  of  the  prelude  of  the  £  major  partita  for 
unaccompanied  violin  into  the  sinfonia  for  oigan  obligato 
accompanied  by  full  orchestra  (including  three  trumpets  and 
a  pair  of  drums)  at  the  beginning  of  the  church  cantata,  Wir 
danktn  dir,  CoU,  The  original  version  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  natural  of  the  violin  solos,  for  its  arpeggios  produce 
full  harmony  without  reoourse  to  that  constant  attempt  to  play 
on  all  four  strings  at  once,  which  makes  the  performance  of  the 
polyphonic  movements  a  tour  de  force  in  which  steady  rhythm 
is  nearly  impossible.  Yet  in  the  dnfonia  its  proportions  seem  to 
reveal  themselves  for  the  first  time.  Not  a  bar  is  displaced  and 
not  a  note  of  the  new  accompaniment  is  unneccssaiy.  The  whole 
is  almost  entirely  without  themes;  for  even  this,  the  largest  of 
all  arpeggjo-preludes,  consists  essentially  of  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  a  scheme  of  harmony  in  which  rhythmic  and  mdodic 
organization  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Only  in  the  first  tine 
does  the  incisive  initial  figure  persist  a  little  longer  in  the  new 
accompaniment  than  in  the  original  solo,  but  on  the  last  page 
it  reappears  and  pervades  the  whole  orchestra,  even  the  drums 
thundering  out  its  rhythm  at  the  climax  where  the  holding-notes 
of  the  trumpet  span  the  torrent  of  harmony  like  a  rainbow. 

Deeper  still  b  the  thought  that  underlies  the  transformation 
of  two  movements  of  the  great  violin-conoerto  in  D  minor 
(unfortunately  lost  except  in  its  splendid  arrangement  for  clavier) 
into  parts  of  the  church  cantata,  Wir  mUssen  durck  nd  Trtibsal 
in  das  Reich  GotUs  eingeken.  In  both  movements  the  violin 
is  replaced  by  the  organ  an  octave  lower,  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment remaining  where  it  was.  This  treatment,  with  the 
addition  of  new  and  plaintive  parts  for  wind  instruments,  turns 
the  already  very  long  and  sombre  first  movement  into  an  im- 
pressive idealization  of  the  "  much  tribulation  "  that  lies  between 
us  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  slow  movement  is  still 
more  solemn,  and  is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  regards  the 
instruments;  but  from  the  first  note  to  the  last  a  four-part 
chorus  sings,  to  the  words  of  the  title,  a  mass  of  quite  new 
material  (except  for  the  bass  and  for  numerous  imitations  of 
the  solo-part),  treated  with  every  variety  of  vocal  colouring  and 
a  grandeur  of  conception  which  is  not  dwarfed  even  by  the 
Passion  according  to  St' Matthew, 

4.  The  four  short  masses,  the  Christmas  oratorio  and  the 
B  minor  mass,  contain  every  variety  of  adaptation  from  earlier 
work.  The  four  short  masses  are  indeed  obviously  compiled 
for  use  in  a  church  where  the  orchestra  was  small.  Only  four 
movements  in  the  whole  collection  are  not  traceable  to  other 
extant  works;  all  the  rest  comes  from  church  cantatas.  The 
adaptations  are  not  always  significant;  no  attempt,  for  example, 
is  made  in  the  G  minor  mass  to  conceal  how  unfit  for  a  Kyrie 
eleison  is  the  tremendous  denunciatory  chorus,  Herr,  deine  Augen 
stken  nock  dem  Clauben.  But  the  F  major  and  G  major  masses 
are  very  instructive;  and  the  A  major  mass,  except  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  instrumentation,  is  a  work  that  no  one 
would  conceive  to  be  not  original.  The  Kyrie  is  one  of  Bach's 
most  individual  utterances  and  could  surel/  never  have  fitted 
any  other  text,  but  we  should  say  the  same  of  the  Gloria  if  we 
did  not  possess  the  church  cantata,  Halt  im  GcdSchtniss,  The 
Gloria  begins  with  a  triumphant  polyphonic  chorus  accompanied 
by  a  spirited  symphony  for  strings.  At  the  words  "  et  in  terra 
pax"  the  time  changes,  and  two  flutes  softly  accompany  a  single 
solemn  melody  in  the  altos.  At  the  "  laudamus  te  "  the  material 
of  the  beginning  returns,  and  is  interrupted  again  by  the  calm 
slow  movement,  this  time  in  another  key  and  for  another  voice, 
at  the  words  "adoramus  te."  Twice  the  "laudamus"  and 
"  adoramus  "  alternate  in  a  finely  proportioned  design;  at  last 
the  words  "  gratias  agimus  tibi  propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam  " 
are  set  for  the  full  chorus  to  the  music  of  the  slow  movement, 
the  strings  join  with  the  flutes,  and  this  most  appropriate  setting 
of  those  words  is  finished.    And  yet  it  is  quite  impossible  to 


regard  this  as  tuperaeding  the  last  chorus  of  HaH  im  Ceddckiniss, 
Not  one  bar  or  harmony  of  the  framework  differs;  yet  the  two 
versions  aro  two  independent  works  of  art.  In  the  cantata  the 
beginning  is  for  instruments  only;  when  the  slow  movement 
(here  adequately  scored  for  a  flute  and  two  oboe  i'  amore)  begins, 
the  basses,  permanently  separated  from  the  rest  of  fht  cborus» 
sing  "  Peace  be  unto  you."  The  other  voices  then  sing  the 
triumph  of  the  faithful  helped  by  the  Saviour  in  thdr  batUe 
against  the  worid.  The  slow  movement  is,  of  course,  set  for 
bass  alone  throughout,  and  at  the  last  recurrence  <A  the  aUe^o 
the  bass  continues  to  sing  "Friede  sei  mit  euch"  through  the 
zest  of  the  chorus,  as  if  leading  the  chorus  of  humanity  though 
strife  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  then  the  sin^e  voice  of 
peace  remains  to  the  end.  Hardly  a  bar  of  the  chorus-material 
is  on  the  same  themes  in  the  two  versions. 

The  study  of  the  sources  of  the  Christmas  oratorio  will  complete 
the  evidence  on  which  we  support  our  estimate  of  Bach's  methods 
and  range  of  expression.  It  is  certain  that  the  occaskmal 
cantatas,  from  which  all  except  the  chorale-tune  numben  and 
those  set  to  words  from  the  Bible  were  taken,  date  from  shortly 
before  the  oratorio;  and  that  Bach,  being  incapable  of  putting 
inferior  woric  even  into  birthday  odes,  rescued  it  from  oblivion 
by  having  the  verses  for  the  oratorio  numbers  built  on  the  same 
rhythms  as  those  of  the  odes  in  order  that  he  might  use  those 
occasional  works  as  a  sketch  (see  B.-C.,  Jahr.  xxxiv.  preface). 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  alterations  are  confined  to  details  even 
where  an  aria  is  transposed  a  fourth  or  fifth;  but  the  effect  of 
them  is  startUng.  Pleasure  (WoUust)  sings  a  lovely  soprano 
aria  to  allure  Hercules  from  the  paths  of  Virtue,  to  which  Hercules 
replies  indignantly  with  an  aria  in  a  spirited  staccato  style.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  shock  to  our  feelings  to  find  that  Wollust's  aria 
became  the  Virgin's  cradle-song,  while  Hercules's  reply  became 
the  alto  aiia  in  which  Zion  is  bidden  to  "  prepare  for  the  Bride- 
groom." But  it  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that  Bach's 
music  lacks  definite  characterization:  on  the  contrary,  these 
two  arias  are  the  best  demonstration  of  his  profound  insight 
into  the  possibilities  of  musical  expression  within  his  range. 
It  is  no  part  of  his  conception  of  art  that  WoUust  should  be 
represented  by  a  Wagnerian  Venusberg-music;  the  obvious  way 
to  represent  Pleasure  was  by  writing  pleasant  music,  and  with 
Bach's  ideas  of  pleasance  the  step  from  this  to  the  solemn  beauty 
of  the  sacred  cradle-song  was  a  mere  matter  of  change  of  colour 
and  tempo.  The  key  is  lowered  from  B  flat  to  G,  the  strings 
are  veiled  with  the  tender  reed  tone  of  a  group  of  oboe  d'  amore, 
the  soprano  becomes  an  alto  whose  notes  are,  as  it  were,  sur- 
rounded with  a  nimbus  by  being  doubled  in  the  upper  octave 
by  a  flute;  and  the  aria  becomes  worthy  of  its  new  purpose, 
not  by  losing  a  grossness  which  it  never  possessed,  but  by  gaining 
the  richness  which  distinguishes  the  perfect  work  from  the 
boldly  executed  draft. 

As  to  the  aria  of  Hercules  the  change  is  in  manner,  while  the 
character,  in  the  human  sense  of  the  term,  is  quite  rightly  the 
same.  Both  Hercules  and  the  faithful  Christian  of  the  oratorio 
are  renouncing  pomps  and  vanities  for  the  claims  of  a  higher  life; 
in  the  one  case  indignantly,  in  the  other  case  inspired  "  mit  z£rt- 
lichem  Triebe."  A  change  to  a  legato  style,  the  substitution  of  a 
single  oboe  d*  amore  for  luUi  violins,  the  addition  of  delicate 
ornaments  indicative  of  a  slower  pace,  and  the  noble  stream  of 
melody  preserve  its  identity  while  changing  its  aspect.  Bach's 
larger  designs  react  on  their  changing  contents  as  a  cathedral 
reacts  on  the  impressiveness  of  the  rites  performed  within  it,  or 
as  nature  reacts  on  a  poet's  thoughts;  and  in  the  same  way 
Bach's  melody  is  greater  than  any  possible  mood  of  the  moment, 
not  because  of  that  vague  and  negative  pseudo-classical  quality 
misnamed  "  reserve,"  but  because  of  its  vital  individuality.  In 
their  proper  directions  its  changes  are  limitless;  elsewhere  change 
in  inconceivable.  No  amount  of  "  Umarbeitung  "  could,  for 
instance,  turn  the  aria  of  Hercules  into  the  VFrgin's  cxadle-song, 
or  Wollust's  aria  into  the  exhortation  of  Zion  to  prepare  for  the 
Bridegroom.  In  short,  Bach's  melodies  are  characteristic,  not 
like  a  mask  with  a  set  expression,  but  like  a  living  face  that  is  the 
more  indivi  lual  for  the  mobility  of  i^  features. 
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Vidun  these  limits,  that  is,  short  of  dramatic  expression  in 
^  fo  far  as  *'  the  (Jbd  of  drama  is  not  character  but  action," 
tkre  is  Dothing  good  that  Bach's  art  does  not  express.  He  has 
pkatjr  of  humoar,  if  the  term  may  be  applied  to  art  which  is,  so 
10  apeak,  always  Uteral, — art  in  which  a  jest  is  a  jest  and  serious 
tiangi  are  treated  with  familiar  directness,  and  all,  whether  in 
jest  or  camcst,  is  primarily  bcautifuL  In  Der  Streii  twischen 
BkoAas  mud  Pan  Bach  answers  the  critics  who  censured  him  for 
hs  pedantry  and  provincial  ignorance  of  the  grand  Italian 
operatic  style,  by  making  effective  use  of  that  style  in  Pan's 
pnzensiia  ("  2Uim  Tanze,  zum  Sprunge,  so  wack-ack-ack-ackelt 
das  Herz  '0,  noMy  representing  his  own  style  in  Phoebus's  aria, 
sod  promptly  caricaturing  it  in  the  second  part  of  Pan's  ("  Wenn 
der  Ton  at  mOhsam  klii^  ").  Midas  votes  for  Pan — **  denn 
each  meinen  bciden  Ohren  singt  er  unvergleichlich  schfin."  At 
the  word  "  Ohren  "  the  violins  give  a  pianissimo  "  hee-haw  " 
which  is  fully  as  witty  in  its  musical  aptness  as  Mendelssohn's 
ckwo-theroe  in  the  Overture  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
and  in  the  ensuing  dialogue  their  prophecy  is  verified.  As  with 
many  other  great  artists,  Bach's  playfulness  occasionally  showed 
itsdf  inconveniently  where  Uttle  things  shock  little  minds.  The 
hibrioas  aria,  '*  Ermuntre  dich,"  in  the  church  cantata,  SckmUcke 
dick^  o  litbe  SuU,  is  one  instance,  and  the  quaint  representation 
of  the  words  "  dimisit  inanes"  in  the  Magnificat  is  another.  This 
great  work,  one  of  the  most  terse  and  profound  things  Bach  ever 
wrote,  contains,  among  many  other  subtle  inspirations,  ohe 
conception  with  which  we  may  fitly  end  our  survey,  for  it  strongly 
suggests  Bach  himself  and  the  destiny  of  all  that  work  which  he 
finished  so  lovingly,  with  no  prospect  of  its  becoming  more  than 
a  family  beirioom  and  a  salutaiy  tradition  in  his  Leipzig  choir- 
schooL  In  the  Magnificat  he  sets  the  words  "quia  rcspezit 
homilitatem  anciHar  suae  "  to  a  touchingly  appropriate  soprano 
sok>  acrorapanied  by  his  favourite  oboe  d'amore.  With  the  next 
sentence  **  ecce  enim  beatam  me  dioent "  the  tone  brightens  to  a 
quiet  joy,  but  Bach  takes  advantage  of  the  syntax  of  the  Latin 
in  a  way  that  defies  transbtion,  and  the  sentence  is  finbhcd  by 
the  chorus.  **  Omnes  generationes  "  seem  indeed  to  pass  before 
OS  in  the  crowded  fugue  which  rises  in  perpetual  stretto,  the 
iccessant  entries  of  its  subject  now  mounting  the  whole  scale, 
each  part  a  step  higher  than  the  last,  and  now  collecting  in 
unisoo  with  a  dimax  of  closeness  and  volume  overwhelming  in 
its  impression  of  time  and  multitude. 

SUMMARY  OF  BACH'S  WORKS 

N'o  attempt  is  here  made  at  chronological  sequence.  The  changes 
ia  Bach's  style,  though  clear  and  important,  are  almost  irapossiole 
to  describe  in  untechnical  language;  nor  are  they  of  such  general 
intefest  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  expand  this  summary  by  an 
attempt  to  apportion  its  contents  among  the  Arnstadt-MOhlhauaen 
period,  the  Weimar  period,  the  C6then  period  (chiefly  remarkable 
lor  instrumental  music  and  comparatively  uninteresting  in  Its 
easjr-going  choral  music),  and  the  last  period  (1733-1750)  in  which, 
whde  the  choral  works  became  at  once  more  numerous  and  more 
tene  {e.g.  Jesn,  dtr  du  mtiiu  SuU)  the  instrumental  music,  though 
never  diffuse,  shows  an  increasing  preference  for  designs  on  a  large 
leak.  (Compare,  for  example,  the  second  book  of  ihtWoUtsmperirtes 
iUgtier,  1744,  with  the  firat,  1733.) 

I.— Church  Music 

A.  With  Onkestra 

190  church  cantatas:  besides  several  which  are  only  known 
from  fragmentary  sets  of  parts.  Of  the  190,  40  are  for  solo  voices, 
about  60  (including  some  sok>  cantatas)  are  more  or  less  founded 
00  chtnales,  and  the  rest,  thoujgh  almost  invariably  containing  a 
chorale  (for  congregational  sirains),  are  practically  short  oratorios 
sad  freauently  so  entitled  by  Bach  himself. 

3  wedding  cantatas:  the  Easter  oratorio  (exactly  like  the  above- 
ncttttooed  ocatorio<antatas;  and  the  Christmas  oratorio  (six 
Mnibr  cantatas  forming  a  connected  design  for  performance  on  six 
•eparate  days). 

The  Passions  accordingto  St  Matthew  and  St  John. 
Funeral  ode  for  the  Duchess  Eberhardine  (now  known  to  be 
anaiwcd  from  portions  of  the  bst  Passion  according  to  St  Mark). 

4  ifeort  masses  (Ce.  Kyrie  and  Gloria  only)  mainly  compiled  from 
esurch  cantatas. 

Mass  in  B  minor.  Magnificat  in  D.  A  few  other  ecclesiastkal 
Latin  choruses. 
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B.  WiAma  Orchestra 

5  motets  «  capeOa  (but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these,  except 
Komm  Jksu  komm;  were  intended  to  be  panly  supported  by  the 
orran).    A  sixth  motet  has  an  obligato  figured-t>ass  accompaniment. 

A  few  eariy  choruses,  mostly  turned  to  account  in  later  works. 

A  large  collection  of  plain  chorales,  including  several  original 


II.— Sbcular  Vocal  Music 

Der  ^reU  mrischen  Phoebus  und  Pan  and  Der  Mufrieden  gesteUU 
Aeolus;  both  entitled  Dramma  per  Musiea,  but  showing  no  more 
essential  connexion  with  the  stage  than  Handel's  Acts  and  C<Uatea. 

7  solo  and  7  choral 'cantatas,  of  which  latter  three  were  almost 
entirdy  absoroed  into  the  Christmas  orstorio  and  the  B  minor  mass. 
Of  the  sok>  cantatas  two  are  Italian  (one  of  these  being  Bach's  only 
developed  work  for  voice  and  cbvier)  and  two  are  burlesque. 

Several  tunes  with  clavier  baas,  almost  foreshadowing  the  modem 
song. 

III. — Instrumbntal  Music 

A.  Orchestral 

7  clavier  concertos  arranged  from  violin  concertos  and  other 
sourcesL 

3  concertos  for  two  claviers  (two  being  arranged  from  concertos 
for  two  violins). 

3  concertos  for  three  claviers. 

The  6  Brandenburg  concertos,  for  various  combiiiatk>nSb 
a  violin  concertos,  and  a  colossal  torso  of  a  concerted  violin- 
movement  forming  the  prelude  to  a  lost  church  cantata. 
I  concerto  for  two  violins. 

4  orchestral  suites.  (The  symphony  in  F  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  ^.  (7.  is  only  an  earlier  version  of  the  first  Brandenburg  concerto.) 

B.  Chamber  Music 

3  sonatas  for  clavier  and  flute;  a  suite  and  6  sonatas  for  clainer 
and  violin.  3  for  clavier  and  viola  da  gamba;  3  trios  with  figured 
bass;  2  flute-sonatas  and  a  violin  suite  with  figured  bass;  6  sonatas 
(i.«.  3  sonatas  and  3  partitas)  for  violin  alone;  6  suites  for  vi<rfonocllo 
alone. 

C.  Clavier  and  Organ  Music 

Bach's  own  collections  are: — 

I.  Das  wohUemperirte  Klwrier  for  clavichord:  two  books  each 
containing  34  preludes  and  fugues,  one  in  each  major  and  minor 
key;  with  the  object  of  stimulating  tuning  by  "equal  tempera- 
ment "  instead  of  sacrificing  the  euphony  of  remoter  keys  to  that  of 
the  more  usu^  onca 

3.  KUwier-ubung  (chiefly  for  harpsichord)  in  four  books  com- 
prising: (i)  15  two-part  inventions  and  15  three-part  symphonies, 
(ii.)  6  partitas,  (iii. j  The  "  Goldberg  "  variations,  a  duets,  and  an 
important  collection  of  organ  chora^rdudcs,  with  tne  "  St  Anne  " 
prelude  and  fugue  in  £  flat,  (iv.)  Tne  Italian  concerto  and  French 
overture. 

%.  The  6  "  French  "  and  6  "  English  "  suites. 

The  other  clavier  works  fill  two  Jakrg&nte  of  the  B.-G. 

Bach's  collections  of  organ  music  are  (besides  that  included  in 
the  third  part  of  the  Klavier-  Obung) : — (i )  6  sonatas.  (3)  agroups  of 
6  organ  preludes  and  fugues.  (3)  Das  Orgetbuchlein,  a  collection  of 
short  choral-preludes  carefully  planned — all  the  blank  pages  of  the 
autograph  being  headed  with  the  titles  of  the  chorales  mtcnded  for 
them— out  not  half  executed.  (The  projected  whole  would  have 
been  a  larger  volume  than  the  WoUtemperirtes  Ktavier).  (4)  18 
larger  chorale-preludes,  including  Bach's  last  composition.  (5)  The 
6     SchQbler  "  chorales,  all  arranged  from  movements  of  cantatas. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  three  great  independent  toccatas  and 
the  Passacaglia.  The  remaining  choral-preludes  fill  one  Jahrgang, 
and  the  other  organ  works  two  more. 

D.  Unclassified 

Two  important  instrumental  works  cannot  be  classified,  vis. 
Das  musihalische  Opfer^  the  volume  of  compositions  (two  great 
fugues,  various  puzzle-canons,  and  a  splendid  trio  for  flute,  violin 
and  figured  bass)  on  the  theme  given  to  Bach  by  Frederick  the 
Great:  and  Die  Kunst  der  Fuge,  a  progressive  senes  of  fujrues  on 
one  and  the  same  subject,  written  in  open  score  as  if  entirely  abstract 
studies,  but  all  (except  the  extreme  contrapuntal  tours  de  foru)  in 
admirable  clavier  style  and  of  great  musical  value. 

IV.— Lost  Works 
A.  Choral 

J.  N.  Forkel's  statement  that  Bach  wrote  5  Jahrgdnge  of  church 
cantatas  ((.e.  enough  to  provide  one  for  each  Sunday  and  holy  day 
for  five  years)  would  indicate  that  some  80  are  lost,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  great  exaggeration.  Not  more  than 
six  or  seven  cantatas  are  known  to  be  lost,  by  the  evidence  of 
fragments,  text-books,  &c 

Forkel  also  says  that  Bach  wrote  five  Passions.  Besides  the  great 
Matthew  and  John  Passions  there  is  in  an  indisputable  Bach  auto- 
graph one  according  to  St  Luke;  but  it  is  so  worthless  that  the  best 
pica  for  its  authentkity  offered  by  responsible  critics  is  that  only 
a  personal  interest  could  have  induced  Bach  to  make  a  copy  of  it. 
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AlmoM  the  only  worki  of  Bach  puWalied  durim  hii  lifetime  were 
the  initrumenul  coUccliona,  moil  of  which  he  eninived  hlioKlf. 
Oi  the  churth  cantata!  only  one,  CMUI  mtin  Xjn^  {written  vhcn 
he  wu  niiieiHn.  but  a  very  iresi  wotk),  "H  publiibeil  in  hli  lifetime. 
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quatiom  of  faiipa  aiitl  ityle — eepecially  in  ihearioaaiid  redtativea. 
which  th^  resanlcd  nt  irrhaic  iliDoit  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
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BACH,  KARL  PHIUPP  BHAHDEL  (1714-T7S8),  German 
musician  and  cotnpoxtt,  the  third  un  of  Johaon  Sebastian  Bach, 
waibomat  Weiinicon  the  T4ih  of  March  1714.  When  he  wis 
(en  yean  old  be  entered  the  Thomaaachule  at  Leipug,  of  which 
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ipecti  of  1  legal  career  and  deter- 
mined U)  devote  himsell  to  miuic,    A  few  monlhi  later  be 

Pruuia,  on  who»  acceaion  in  1740  he  became  a  meniber  of  the 
royal  houscbold.  He  wai  by  thii  time  one  of  the  first  clavier- 
players  in  Europe,  and  hii  compositiou,  which  dale  Irom  17JI. 
included  about  thirty  »nataa  and  concerted  pieces  for  bis 
favourite  inslrumenl.    Hii  reputaiton  was  esubliilicd  by  the 

the  Great  (1741)  and  to  the  grand  duke  of  Wurtlemberg  (1744): 
in  1746  he  wai  promoted  to  the  potl  of  KammammiikiLi,  and  for 
l««oly-lwo  yean  shared  with  Karl  Heinrich.  Graun.  Johann 
Joachim,  Quanli  and  Johann  Goltlieb  Navmann  the  continued 
favour  of  the  king.  During  hii  midcnce  at  Berlin  he  wrote  a  &oe 
setting  of  the  Matyiifcal  (i7«B),  in  which  he  shows  more  traces 

ol  songs,— Cciil/u/ie  Oifeii  irHif  Ltnfer,  to  words  by  Cellerl  (1758), 
(Men  nil  Utlediea  (1761}  and  Si«t-Odai  (1766)— and  a  few 

was  concentrated  on  Ihc  clavier,  lor  which  he  composed,  at  this 
lime,  nearly  two  hundred  sonatas  and  other  solos,  including  the 
set  mil  ttrHndcrUn  Rcprism  (17^-1768)  and  a  few  oi  those  fkr 
KtnncT  md  LicUaba.  Meanwhile  he  placed  himself  in  the  Ion- 
front  of  European  critics  by  his  Vlrlack  Sbtr  iit  askri  Art  dai 
Clatitrai  jpidn  {knl  part  17s].  second,  with  the  first  icprinted. 
t7ei),  a  systematic  and  masterly  treatise  which  by  i7Sa  had 
reached  its  third  edition,  and  which  laid  (he  foundation  for  the 
methods  of  Clemenli  and  Cramer.  In  i;6S  Bach  succeeded 
Ceoig  Philipp  Telemann  as  Kaptilmtiilit  at  HambucE.  and  in 
consequence  of  hts  new  ofTict  began  lo  turn  his  aitcDlian  more 
towards  cbureh  music.  Neit  year  be  produced  his  oratorio  Dtt 
/irndifeiiiiidtrlfllilc,  a  composition  remarkable  not  only  Cor  its 
great  beauty  but  for  the  resemblance  of  its  plan  lo  that  ol 
Mendelssohn's  ElijaJi.  and  between  1769  and  17S8  added  over 
twenty  sellings  of  the  Paaiion.  a  second  oratorio  Dn  A  n/ersttliMrt 
'The  object  of  the  Keiu  BathttuUulufl  u  to  render  ihe  com- 
pleled  mulu  of  the  lint  Bttlitridlulafl  generally  accenible  bv 
holding  fneouent  Bach  Eestjvalfl  and  issuing  cheap  and  practical 
together  with  the   new 


fneouent  Bach  Eesl 
Church,  cannot  f^l  to  have'a  tJ'ut 
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tad  Himwuifakrt  Jesu  (1777),  and  some  seventy  cantatas, 
fituMs,  notets  and  other  lituxgtcal  pieces.  At  the  same  time  his 
gaam  for  instrumental  composition  was  further  stimulated  by 
\ix  career  of  Haydn,  to  whom  he  sent  a  letter  of  high  appreciation, 
asd  the  dimax  of  his  art  was  reached  in  the  six  volumes  of 
sonatas /Sr  Ktmurund  LUhkaber^  to  which  he  devoted  the  best 
wwfc  of  hb  last  ten  years.  He  died  at  Hamburg  on  the  14th  of 
December  X78& 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the  x  8th  century  the  reputation  of 
K.  P.  £.  Bach  stood  very  high.  Mozart  said  of  him, "  He  is  the 
father,  we  are  the  children  ";  the  best  part  of  Haydn's  training 
vss  derived  from  a  study  of  his  work;  Beethoven  expressed  for 
Ills  fenius  the  most  cordial  admiration  and  regard.  This  position 
be  owes  mainly  to  his  clavier  sonatas,  which  mark  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  musical  form.  Ludd  in  style,  delicate 
and  tender  in  expression,  they  are  even  more  notable  for  the 
freedom  and  variety  of  their  structural  design;  they  break  away 
altogether  from  the  exact  formal  antithesis  which,  with  the 
composers  of  the  Italian  school,  had  hardened  into  a  convention, 
aad  sobstitate  the  wider  and  more  flexible  outline  which  the 
gnat  Viennese  masters  showed  to  be  capable  of  almost  infinite 
development  The  content  of  his  work,  though  full  of  invention, 
lies  within  a  somewhat  narrow  emotional  range,  but  it  is  not  less 
sncere  in  thought  than  polished  and  felidtous  in  phrase.  Again 
he  was  probably  the  first  composer  of  eminence  who  made  free  use 
of  harmonic  colour  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  movement  of 
contrapuntal  parts,  and  in  this  way  also  he  takes  rank  among  the 
most  important  pioneers  of  the  school  of  Vienna.  His  name  has 
sow  fallen  into  undue  n^lect,  but  no  student  of  music  can  afford 
to  disregard  his  SonaUn  JUr  Kennar  und  LUhhaher^  his  oratorio 
Dii  Isradilen  in  der  Wiisle,  and  the  two  concertos  (in  G  major 
and  D  major)  Which  have  been  republished  by  Dr  Hugo  Riemann. 

A  list  of  his  volumtoous  compositions  may  be  found  in  Eitner'a 
(htBtM  Lexikon,  and  a  critical  account  of  them  b  given  in  Bitter's 
C.  P.  E.  und  W.  F.  Back  und  deren  BrUder  (2  vols.,  Berlin.  1868),  a 
mine  of  valuable  though  ill-arranged  information. 

Four  more  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  sons  grew  to  manhood 
and  became  musicians.  The  ddest  of  them,  Wilhelic  Fuedek- 
MAXN  Bach  (17x0-1784)  was  by  common  repute  the  most  gifted; 
a  famous  organist,  a  famous  improvisor  and  a  complete  master 
<A  counterpoint.  But,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  family,  be  was  a  man 
of  idk  and  dissolute  habits,  whose  career  was  little  more  than  a 
series  of  wasted  opportum'ties.  Educated  at  Ldpaig,  he  was 
appointed  in  1733  organist  of  the  Sophienkirche  at  Druden,  and 
is  1747  became  musical  director  of  the  Liebfrauenkirchc  at  Halle. 
The  latter  office  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1764,  and  thence- 
forward he  kd  a  wandering  life  until,  on  the  xst  of  July  1784, 
he  died  in  great  poverty  at  Berlin.  His  compositions,  very  few 
of  which  were  printed,  indude  many  church  cantatas  and 
instrumental  works,  of  which  the  most  notable  are  the  fugues, 
polonaises  and  fantasias  for  clavier,  and  an  interesting  sestet  for 
strings,  darinet  and  horns.  Several  of  his  manuscripts  are 
preserved  in  the  Royal  library  at  Berlin;  and  a  complete  list  of 
his  works,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  may  be  found  in  Eitner's 
Qudkn  Lexikon. 

The  fourth  son,  Johann  Gottpkied  Beknhabd  Bach  (171 5- 
1739)  ^vas,  like  his  elder  brothers,  bom  at  Weimar  and  educated 
at  Leipzig.  From  x  735  to  x  738  he  held  successively  the  organist- 
ihzps  at  MOhlhausen  and  Sangerhausen;  in  1738  he  threw  up  his 
appointment  and  went  to  study  law  at  Jena;  in  X739  ^  died, 
sged  34. 

JoBAKN  CnsiSTOPB  FUSDRiCH  Bach  (x73a~x795),  the  ninth 
ioB,  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  studied  at  the  Thomasschule  and 
the  university,  and  in  X750  was  appointed  KapeUmeisler  at 
Bdckebnrg.  He  was  an  industrious  composer,  especially  of 
church-music  and  opera,  whose  work  reflects  no  discredit  on  the 
family  name. 

JOfCAXN  Ckbistxan  Bach  (i  735-1 783),  the  eleventh  son,  was 
born  at  Leipzig,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1750  became 
the  pupil  of  his  brother  Emanuel  at  Berlin.  In  1754  ^^  ^^^^  ^o 
lul/  where  he  studied  under  Padre  Martini,  and  from  1760  to 
1762  hdd  the  post  of  organist  at  Milan  cathedral,  for  which  he 


wrote  two  Masses,  a  Requiem^  a  Te  Deum  and  other  works. 
Having  also  gained  some  reputation  as  a  composer  of  opera,  he 
was  in  X76a  invited  to  London  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  twenty  yean  he  was  the  most  popular  musician  in 
England,  his  dramatic  works,  produced  at  the  King's  theatre, 
were  received  with  great  cordiality,  he  was  appointed  music- 
master  to  the  queen,  and  his  concerts,  given  in  partnership  with 
Abel  at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms,  soon  became  the  most 
fashionable  of  public  entertainments.  He  is  of  some  historical 
interest  as  the  first  composer  who  preferred  the  pianoforte  to  the 
older  keyed-instruments;  but  his  works,  though  el^ant  and 
pleasing,  were  ephemeral  in  character  and  bave  been  deservedly 
forgotten. 

A  full  account  of  J.  C.  Bach's  career  is  given  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Bumcy's  History  of  Music,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  compositions 
in  an  artKle  by  Max  Schwarz.  published  in  the  Sammelbdnde  of  the 
InternationaU  Musik-CeseUsckafl,  Jhrg.  ii.  p.  401.      (W.  H.  Ha.) 

BACHARACH,  TAIR  (1639-1702),  German  rabbi,  was  the 
author  of  ffawwoth  Year  (a  collection  of  Responsa)  and  other 
works.  Bacharach  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  holds  an 
honourable  place  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Jewish  Re- 
naissance which  was  inaugurated  towards  the  end  of  the  x8th 
century. 

BACHARACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Province,  romantically  situated  on  the  left  baiik  of  the  Rhine, 
30  m.  above  Coblenz  on  the  railway  to  Mainz.  Pop.  2000. 
There  .is  an  interesting  church,  a  basilica,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  There  are  also  nuns  of  a 
Gothic  church  of  the  13th  and  xsth  centuries.  The  mined 
castle  of  Stahlcck,  crowning  the  heights  above  the  town, 
is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  marriage  between 
Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Lion  (shortly  before  the  latter's 
death  in  XJ95)  and  Agnes  of  Hohenstaufen,  which  effected  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the  houses  of  Wclf  and  Hohen- 
staufen. Other  mined  castles  are  those  of  Fiirstenbcrg  and 
Stahlberg.  All  three  belonged  to  the  counts  palatine.  The  wines 
of  Bacharach  were  once  held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  and  it  is 
still  one  of  the  chief  markets  of  the  Rhenish  wine  trade. 

BACHAUMONT.  LOUIS  PFTIT  DE  (Z690-X77X).  French 
litterateur,  was  of  noble  family  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  Versailles.  He  passed  his  whole  life  in  Paris  as  the  centre  of 
the  salon  of  Madame  Doublet  de  Pcrsan  (167  7-17  71),  where 
critidsm  of  art  and  literature  took  the  form  x>i  malidous  gossip. 
A  sort  of  register  of  news  was  kept  in  a  journal  of  the  saloHf 
which  dealt  largely  in  scandals  and  contained  accounts  of  books 
suppressed  by  the  censor.  Bachaumont's  name  is  commonly 
connected  with  the  first  volumes  of  this  register,  which  was 
published  anon>-mously  under  the  title  Mimoires  secrets  pour 
servir  d  Vhistoire  de  la  RipuNique  dcs  Lciires,  but  his  exact  share 
in  the  authorship  is  a  nuitterof  controversy.  It  was  continued  by 
Pidansat  de  Mairobert  (1707-1779)  and  others,  until  it  reached 
36  volumes  (1774-1779).  It  is  of  some  value  as  a  historical 
source,  especially  for  prohibited  literature.  Extracts  were 
published  by  P.  Lacroix  in  one  volume,  1859.  An  incomplete 
edition  (4  vols.)  was  undertaken  in  1830  by  Ra venal. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  especially  the  Corre- 
spondance  littiraire  of  Grimm,  Diderot,  d'Alembert  and  others  (new 
ed.,  Paris,  1878,  17  vols.);  Ch.  Aubertin,  L'Esprii  public  au  XVIII' 
sikU  (Paris,  1873). 

BACHE,  ALEXANDER  DALLAS  (180&-X867),  American 
physidst,  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  bom  at 
Philadelphk  on  Uie  X9th  of  July  x8o6.  After  graduating  at  the 
United  States  MOitary  Academy  at  West  Point  in  iSiSf  be  acted 
as  assistant  professor  there  for  some  time,  and  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  corps  of  engineers  he  was  engaged  for  a  year  or  two  in  the 
erection  of  coast  fortifications.  He  occupied  the  post  of  professor 
of  natural  philosopby  and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  X838-184X  and  in  X842-X843.  For  the  trustees 
of  what  in  1848  was  to  become  Girard  College,  but  had  not 
yet  been  opened,  he  spent  the  years  1 836-1838  in  Europe, 
examining  European  systems  of  education,  and  on  his  return 
published  a  very  valuable  report.  In  1843,  on  the  death 
of  Professor  F.  R.  Hassler  (1770-1843),  he  was  appointed 
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ftuperintendcnt  of  the  United  States  coast  survey.  He  succeeded 
in  impressing  Congress  with  a  sense  of  the  great  value  of  this 
work,  and  by  means  of  the  liberal  aid  it  granted,  he  carried  out 
a  singularly  comprehensive  plan  with  great  ability  and  most 
satisfactory  restilts.  By  a  skilful  division  of  labour,  and  by  the 
erection  of  numerous  observing  stations,  the  mapping  out  of  the 
whole  coast  proceeded  simultaneously  under  the  eye  of  the 
general  director,  and  in  addition  a  vast  mass  of  magnetic  and 
meteorological  observations  was  collected.  He  died  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  17th  of  February  1867. 

BACHE,  FRANCIS  EDWARD  (1833-1858),  EngUsh  musical 
composer,  was  bom  in  Birmingham  on  the  14th  of  September 
1833.  The  pupil  of  Alfred  Mellon  for  violin  and  Stcmdalc 
Bennett  for  composition,  he  afterwards  went  to  Leipzig  in  1853 
and  studied  with  Hauptmann  and  Plaidy)  Considering  the  early 
age  at  which  he  died,  his  compositions  are  fairly  numerous, 
and  the  best,  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings,  is  still  held  in  high 
esteem.  Two  operettas,  a  piano  concerto  and  a  number  of 
published  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs  do  little  more  than  show 
how  great  was  his  promise.  He  died  at  Birmingham  of  con- 
sumption on  the  24th  of  August  1858.  His  younger  brother, 
Walter  Bache  (1842-18S8),  was  bom  in  Birmingham  on  the 
XQth  of  June  i842,an(^Uowed  him  to  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium, 
where  he  became  an  excellent  pianist.  From  1862  to  1865  he 
studied  with  Liszt  in  Rome,  and  for  many  years  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  winning  popularity  for  his  master's  works  in  England. 
At  his  annual  concerts  in  London  nearly  all  Liszt's  brger  works 
were  heard  for  the  first  time  in  England,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  Liszt's  last  visit  to  England  in  i886t  he  was  entertained  by 
Bache  at  a  memorable  reception  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
Walter  Bache  was  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  for  som6  years  before  his  death,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Liszt  scholarship  at  that  institution  was  mainly 
due  to  his  efforts.    He  died  in  London  on  the  26th  of  March  1888. 

An  intcrcstinE  memoir  of  the  two  brothers,  by  Miss  Constance 
Bache.  appeared  in  1901  un^er  the  title  Brother  Musicians. 

BACHELOR  (from  Med.  Lat.  baccalarins,  with  its  late  and 
rare  variant  baccalaris — cf.  ItaL  bactalare — thrpygh  O.  Fr. 
bachcler),  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word,  a  young  man. 
The  word,  however,  as  it  possesses  several  widely  distinct  applica- 
tions, has  passed  through  many  meanings,  and  its  ultimate  origin 
is  still  involved  in  a  certain  amount  of  obscurity.  The  derivation 
from  Welsh  bach^  little,  is  mentioned  as* "possible  "  by  Skeat 
( Etymological  Dictionary) ,  bu  t  is  "definitely  dbcarded"  by  the  New 
English  Dictionary f  and  that  given  here  is  suggested  as  probable. 
The  word  baccalarius  was  applied  to  the  tenant  of  a  baccalaria 
(from  baccalia^  a  herd  of  cows,  bacca  being  a  Low  Latin  variant 
of  vacca),  which  was  presumably  at  first  a  grazing  farm  and  was 
practically  the  same  as  a  vasellcria,  ix,  the  fief  of  a  sub-vassal. 
Just,  however,  as  the  character  and  the  size  of  the  baccalaria 
varied  in  dilTcrent  ages,  so  the  word  baccalarius  changed  its 
significance;  thus  in  the  8th  century  it  was  applied  to  the 
rusticif  whether  men  or  women  (baccalariae),  who  worked  for  the 
tenant  of  a  mansus.  Throughout  all  its  meanings  the  word  has 
retained  the  idea  of  subordination  suggested  in  this  origin.  Thus 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  various  ^tegories  of  persons  as  follows. — 
(1)  Ecclesiastics  of  an  inferior  grade,  e.g.  young  monks  or  even 
recently  appointed  canons  (Severtius,  de  episcopis  Lugduftcn- 
sibtts,  p.  377,  in  du  Cange).  (2)  Those  belonging  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  knighthood.  Knights  bachelors  were  cither  poor  vassals 
who  could  not  afford  to  take  the  field  under  their  own  banner, 
or  knights  too  young  to  support  the  responsibility  and  dignity 
of  knights  bannerets  (see  Knighthood  and  Chivalky).  (3) 
Those  holding  the  preliminary  degree  of  a  university,  enabling 
them  to  proceed  to  that  of  master  (magister)  which  alone  entitled 
them  to  teach.  In  this  sense  the  word  baccalarius  or  baualaureus 
first  appears  at  the  university  of  Paris  in  the  X3th  century,  in 
the  system  of  degrees  established  under  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  as  applied  to  scholars  still  in  statu  pupillari.  Thus 
there  were  two  classes  of  baaalarii:  the  boccalarii  cursoTes^i.e. 
theological  candidates  passed  for  admission  to  the  divinity 
course,  and  the  baccalarii  dispositit  who,  having  completed  this 


course,  were  entitled  to  proceed  to  the  higher  degrees.  In  modem 
universities  the  significance  of  the  degree  of  bachelor,  in  relation 
to  the  others,  varies;  e.g.  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  bachelor 
can  proceed  to  his  mastership  by  simply  retaining  his  name  on 
the  books  and  paying  certain  fees',  at  other  universities  a  further 
examination  is  still  ncce^ary.  But  in  no  case  is  the  bachelor 
a  full  member  of  the  university.  The  degree  of  bachelor  (of  arts* 
&c.)  is  borne  by  women  also.  (4)  The  younger  or  inferior  members 
of  a  trade  gild  or  city  company,  otherwise  known  as  "  yeomen  " 
(now  obsolete).  (5)  Unmarried  men,  since  these  presumaUy 
have  their  fortunes  yet  to  make  and  are  not  full  citizens.  The 
word  bachelor,  now  confined  to  men  in  this  a>nnotatioD,  was 
formerly  sometimes  used  of  women  also. 

Bachelors,  in  the  sense  of  unmarried  men,  have  in  many 
countries  been  subjected  io  penal  laws.  At  Sparta,  dtisens  who 
remained  unmarried  after  a  certain  age  suffered  various  penalties. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  witness  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
maidens;  and  during  winter  they  were  compelled  to  march  naked 
round  the  market-place,  singing  a  song  composed  against  them- 
selves and  expressing  the  justice  of  their  punishment.  The 
usual  respect  of  the  young  to  the  old  was  not  paid  to  bachelors 
(Plut.  Lye.  15).  At  Athens  there  was  no  definite  legislation  on 
this  matter;  but  certain  minor  laws  are  evidently  dictated  by  a 
spirit  akin  to  the  Spartan  doctrine  (see  Schdmann,  Gr.  AUcrtk. 
i.  548).  At  Rome,  though  there  appear  traces  of  some  earlier 
legislation  in  the  matter,  the  first  clearly  known  law  is  that  called 
the  Lex  Julia,  passed  about  18  B.C.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  come  into  full  operation;  and  in  a.d.  9  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Lex  Papia  et  Poppaea,  the  two  laws  being  frequently 
cited  as  one,  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  This  kw,  while  re 
stricting  marriages  between  the  several  classes  of  the  people,  laid 
heavy  penalties  on  unmarried  persons,  gave  certain  privileges  to 
those  citizens  who  had  several  children,  and  finally  imposed 
lighter  penalties  on  married  persons  who  were  childless. 
Isolated  instances  of  such  penalties  occur  during  the  middle, 
ages,  e.g.  by  a  charter  of  liberties  granted  by  Matilda  I., 
countess  of  Nevers,  to  Auxerre  in  1223,  an  annual  tax  of  five 
soiidi  is  imposed  on  any  man  qui  non  kabct  uxorem  et  est  hccke- 
larius.  In  Britain  there  has  been  no  direct  legislation  bearing 
on  bachelors;  but,  occasionally,  taxes  have  been  made  to  bear 
more  heavily  on  them  than  on  others.  Instances  of  this  are  the 
act  (6  and  7  Will.  III.)  passed  in  1695;  the  tax  on  servants, 
1785;  and  the  income  tax,  1798. 

BACHIAN  (Dutch  Batjan),  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  the 
residency  of  Tcrnate,  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  the  Molucca  Sea.  in 
©•i3'-o°55'  S.  and  127*22 -ia8*E.  With  its  subordinate  islands. 
Mandioli,  Tawali  and  others,  it  lies  west  of  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  the  island  of  Halmahera  or  Jilolo,  and  has  an  area  of  914 
sq.  m.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  consisting  of  two  distinct  moun- 
tainous parts,  united  by  a  low  isthmus,  which  a  slight  subsidence 
would  submerge.  The  island  is  in  part  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  the  existence  of  hot  springs  points  to  volcanic  activity. 
There  are,  however,  especially  in  the  southern  portion,  ancient 
and  non-volcanic  rocks.  The  highest  elevation  occurs  at  the 
south  of  the  island,  the  mountain  of  Labua  reaching  6950  ft. 
Coal  and  other  minerals  have  been  discovered.  A  large  portion 
of  the  island  is  richly  wooded,  and  sago,  cocoa-nuts  and  doves 
(which  are  indigenous)  are  abundantly  produced.  Bachian  is 
remarkable  as  the  most  eastqm  point  on  the  globe  inhabited  by 
any  of  the  Quadrumana,  a  black  ape  occurring  here  as  in  Celebes. 
The  island  is  very  rich  in  birds  and  insects.  The  interior  of  the 
island  is  uninhabited  and  none  of  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  are 
indigenous.  Ihey  consist  of  the  Sirani  or  Christian  desocndan  ts 
of  the  Portuguese,  of  Malays,  with  a  Papuan  element,  Galela 
men  from  the  north  of  Halmahera,  immigrants  from  Celebes, 
with  some  Chinese  and  Arabs.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  13,000.  The  chief  village,  called  Amasing  by  the  in- 
habitants, but  also  called  Bachian,  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  isthmus.  Bachian  is  the  most  important  island  of  a  ^roup 
formerly  governed  by  a  sultan,  but  since  1889  by  a  committee 
of  chiefs  under  the  control  of  a  Dutch  conMleur,  From  i8Sa 
onwards  a  Batian  company  attempted  to  exploit  the  island,  but 
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masQccasivMy,  omag  to  a  deficient  knowledge  of  tlie  soil  and  its , 
ca|alii£ties  and  a  lack  of  labourers. 

lACK-BOlfD,  or  Back-Lettek,  in  Scots  law,  a  deed  qualify- 
iof  tJbe  terms  of  another  deed,  or  declaratory  of  the  purposes 
for  which  anotiter  deed  has  been  granted.  Thus  an  ex  facie 
absohite  disposition,  qualified  by  a  back-bond  expressing  the 
limited  nature  of  the  right  actually  held  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  disposition  is  made,  would  constitute  what  in  England  is 
termed  a  deed  of  trust. 

BACK-CHOIR,  REn6-CH0Ui,  a  space  behind  the  high  aftar 
in  the  choir  of  a  church,  in  which  there  is,  or  was,  a  small  altar 
standing  back  to  back  with  the  other.  .    . 

BACKBHQUMJB,  or  Bakasganj,  a  district  of  British  India 
in  the  Dacca  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  forms 
part  of  the  joint  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  and 
its  area  b  4542  sq.  m.  The  general  aspect  of  the  district  is  that 
of  a  flat  even  country,  dotted  with  clusters  of  bamboos  %nd  betel- 
nut  trees,  and  intersected  by  a  perfect  network  of  dark-coloured 
and  sluggish  streams.  There  is  not  a  hill  or  hillock  in  the  whole 
district,  but  it  derives  a  certain  picturesque  beauty  from  its  wide 
expanses  of  cultivation,  ^d  the  greenness  and  freshness  of  the 
vegetation.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  rains,  but  at 
no  time  of  the  year  does  the  district  present  a  dried  or  burnt-up 
appeasance.  The  villages,  which  are  always  walled  round  by 
groves  of  bamboos  and  betel-nut  palms,  have  often  a  very 
striking  appearance;  and  Backerglmfe  has  many  beauties  of 
detail  which  strike  a  travelled  in  pasdng  through  the  cotmtry. 
The  levd  of  the  country  is  low,  forming  as  it  does  a  part  of  the 
great  Gangetic  delta;  and  the  rivers,  streams  and  water-courses 
are  so  nimmous  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  travel  except  by  boat 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  Every  natural  hollow  fs  full  of  water, 
around  the  margin  of  which  long  grasses,  reeds  and  other  aquatic 
plants  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion,  often  making  it  difficult 
to  say  wboe  the  land  ends  and  the  water  begins.  Towards  the 
north-west  the  country  is  very  miushy  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
for  miles  but  tracts  of  unreclaimed  swamps  and  rice  lands,  with 
a  few  hats  scattered  here  and  there  and  raised  on  mounds  of 
earth.  In  the  south  of  the  district,  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  lie  the  forest  tracts  of  the  Sundarbans,  the  habitation 
of  tigers,  leopards  and  other  wild  blasts. 

Tltt  principal  rivers  of  the  district  are  the  Meghna,  the  Anal 
iKhan  and  the  Haringhata  or  Baleswar,  with  their  numerous  ofif- 
sfaoots.  The  Meghna  represents  the  accumulated  waters  of  the 
Brahmaputra  and  Ganges.  It  flows  along  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  t&trict  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  zoo  m.  till  it 
debouch^  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  During  the  latter  part  of  its 
course  this  noble  river  expands  into  a  brge  estuary  containing 
many  islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  Dakshin  Shahbaz- 
pur.  Tlie  islands  on  the  sea-front  are  exposed  to  devastation 
by  cyclonic  storm-waves.'  The  Arial  Khan,  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  enters  the  district  from  the  north,  and  flows  generally 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  till  it  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Meghna.  The  main  channel  of  the  Arial  Khan  is  about  1700  yds. 
in  width  in  the  dry  season,  and  from  20oq  to  3000  yds.  in  the  rains. 
It  receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  sends  off  several  offshoots, 
and  is  navigable  throughout  the  year  by  native  cargo  boats  of  the 
largest  ^jiae.  .  The  Haringhata,  Baleswar,  Madhumati  and  Garai 
are  various  local  names  for  the  same  river  in  different  parts  of  its 
coarse  and  represent  another  great  offshoot  of  the  Ganges.  It 
enten  Backergunje  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  district, 
whence  it  forms  its  western  boundary,  and  runs  south,  but  with 
great  windings  in  its  upper  reaches,  till  it  crosses  the  Sundarbans, 
and  finally  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  large  and  deep 
estuary,  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  considerable  burden.  In 
the  whc^  of  its  course  through  the  district  the  river  is  navigable 
by  native  boats  of  brge  tonnage,  and  by  large  sea-going  ships  as 
high  op  as  Morrellganj,  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Jessore. 
Among  its  nuiny  tributaries  in  Backergunje  the  most  important 
is  the  Kacha,  itself  a  considerable  stream  and  navigable  by  large 
boats  all  the  year  round,  which  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  for 
30  m.,  when  it  falls  into  the  Baleswar.  Other  rivers  of  minor 
importance  are  the  Barisa^  Bisbkhali,  Nihalganj,  Khairabad, 


Ghagar,  Kumar,  &c.  All  the  rivers  in  the  district  are  subject 
to  tidal  action  from  the  Meghna  on  the  north,  and  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  on  the  south,  and  pearly  all  of  them  are  navigable  at 
high  tide  by  country  boats  of  all  sizes.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is 
very  considerable  in  the  estuary  of  the  Meghna,  and  many  of  the 
creeks  and  water-courses  in  the  island  of  Dakshin  Shahbazpur, 
which  are  almost  dry  at  ebb  tide,  contain  18  or  19  ft.  of  water  at 
the  flood.  A  very  strong  "  bore  "  or  tidal  wave  runs  up  the 
estuary  of  the  Meghna  at  spring  tides,  and  a  singular  sound 
like  thunder,  known  as  the  "  Barisal  guns,"  is  often  heard  far 
out  at  sea  about  the  time  it  is  coming  in.  There  are  numerous 
marshes  in  the  district,  of  great  size  and  depth,  and  abounding  in 
fish. 

The  Mussulmans  of  Backergiinje  are  among  the  worst  of  their 
creed,  steeped  in  ignorance'  and  prejudice,  easily  exdted  to 
violence  and  murder,  very  litigious  and  grossly  immoral.  On 
account  of  an  epidemic  of  murders  disarmament  had  to  be  enforced 
in  the  district.  The  Faraizis  or  Puritan  sect  of  Mahommedans 
are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  district  The  Buddhist  popula- 
tion consists  of  Maghs  or  the  people  of  Arakan,  who  first  settled 
in  Backeigimje  about  x8oo,  and  have  made  themselves  very 
usefid  in  the  clearing  of  the  Sundarbans.  A  gipsy-like  tribe 
called  the  Bebajias  are  rather  numerous  in  this  district.  They 
live  principally  in  boats,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  profess 
Mahommedanism,  and  gain  their  subsistence  by  wood-cutting 
in  the  Sundarbans,  fishing,  fortune-telling  and  trading  in  trinkets. 
In  1901  the  population  was  2,291,753,  showing  an  increase  of 
6  %  in  the  decade. 

A  number  of  small  trading  villages  exist  throu^out  the 
district,  and  each  locality  has  its  periodical  fairs  for  purposes 
of  traffic.  The  material  condition  of  the  people  is  good.  Every 
inhabitant  is  a  small  landholder  and  cultivates  sufficient  rice 
and  other  necessaries  fof  the  support  of  his  family.  Owing  to  this 
reason,  hired  labour  is  very  scarce.  Rice  is  the  great  crop  of  the 
district,  and  three  harvests  are  obtained  annually — the  amattf 
or  winter  rice;  atts,  or  autumn  crop;  and  boro,  or  spring  rice. 
The  climate  of  Backergunje  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  owing  to  the  strong  south-west  monsoon,  which  comes 
up  directly  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  keeps  the  atmosphere 
cool;  but  the  heavy  rainfall  and  consequent  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  combined  with  the  use  of  bad  water,  are  fruitful 
sources  of  disease.  The  average  annual  temperattuv  varies  from 
78*  to  8s°  F.    The  thermometer  ranges  from  62^  to  98**. 

Barisad,  the  headquarters  station,  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Barisal  river,,  had  a  population  in  190X  of  18,978.  Hie 
next  largest  t6wn*^is  Pirojpur  (14,119). 

BACKO  AMMOtt,  a  game  pbyed  with  draughtsmen  and  a  special 
board,  depending  on  the  throw  of  dice.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  about  the  loth  century  (Stnitt).  Asimilargame  (Ludus 
duodecim  scriptorum^  the  "  twelve-line  game  ")  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  Plato  {Republic^  bk.  x.)  alludes  to  a  game  in  which 
dice  were  thrown  and  ipen  were  placed  after  due  consideration. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  "  backgammon  "  is  disputed;  it  is 
probably  Saxon — haect  back,  gamen,  game;  «.e.  a  game  in  which 
the  players  are  liable  to  be  sent  back.  Other  derivations  are, 
Dan. .Aai^Ae,  tray,  gammen,  game  (Wedgwood);  and  Welsh  hach^ 
little,  cammaunt  battle  (Henry).  Chaucer  alludes  to  a  game  of 
"  tables,"  playeid  with  three  dice,  in  which  "  men  "  were  moved 
from  tJie  opponent's  "  tables,"  the  game  {ludus  Anglicorum) 
being  described  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  (1527).  The  French  name 
for  backgammon  is  trictrac,  imitative  of  the  rattle  of  the  dice. 

Backgammon  is  pfayed  by  two  persons.  Tbe  "  board  "  (see 
diagram)  is  divided  into  four  "  tables,"  each  table  being  marked 
with  six  "  points  "  coloured  differently.  The  inner  and  outer 
tables  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  projecting  bar.  The 
board  (in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  game)  is  furnished  with  fifteen 
white  and  fifteen  black  men, "  set "  or  arranged  as  in  the  diagram. 
It  is  usual  to  make  the  inner  table  the  one  nearest  to  the  light. 
Two  dice-boxes  are  required,  one  for  each  player,  and  a  pair  of 
dice,  which  are  used  by  both  playera.  ■  The  dice  are  marked  with 
numbers  on  their  six  sides,  from  one  to  six,  number  one  being 
called,  "  ace  ";  two,  "  deuce  ";  three,  "  trey."    Formerly  the 
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move  the  whole  throw  unteu  blocked. 
[TDtly  placed,  and  while  could  move  a 
lii,  and  having  done  to  could  not  move  a  five,  hii  move  ii  com- 
pleted. II,  however,  by  moving  tHe  five  fint,  he  can  alterwardi 
move  a  sii,  he  must  miVe  the  move  in  that  manner. 

When  a  player  w  inovei  u  to  plalc  two  men  on  the  tame  point, 
he  is  Slid  to  "  make  a  point." 

When  there  ii  only  a  single  man  on  a  pdnl,  il  ii  called  a  "  blot." 
When  a  blot  is  left,  the  man  there  may  be  taken  up  (technically 
the  blol  may  be  "  hit ")  by  the  advenary  it  he  throws  a  numbei 

bit  il  placed  on  the  bar,  and  hai  to  begm  again  by  entering  thi 
adversary']  home  table  again  at  the  neit  throw  should  II  result 
in  a  Dumber  that  corietpoadi  to  an  unblocked  point.  Hk  pointi 
in  the  home  tables  count  for  this  purpose  as  i,  i,  i,  4,  j,  6 
be^nning  from  the  ace-poinl.   A  pjayer  is  not  allowed  to  movt 

advantage  to  have  made  all  the  points  in  your  own  board,  so  thai 
your  adversary,  if  you  take  a  man  up,  cannot  enter;  and  you  car 
then  continue  throwing  until  a  point  is  opened. 

The  game  proceeds  until  one  ol  the  players  geti  aH  bii  men  inti 
hii  inner  table  or  JtniM.  Then  he  be^os  10  take  bii  men  oS  Ihe 

cormponds  in  number  with  his  throw.  If  such  a  point 
occupied,  a  move  must  be  made,  if  there  is  room  for  it. 
move  may  be  ukea,  instead  ol  bearing  a  man,  at  any  time 


player  has  commenced  throwing  ofl  his  1 
Bhould  be  bit  on  a  blot,  he  musl  enter  on  his  advci3ar)''a  i 
table  and  must  bring  the  man  taken  up  into  bi>  own  inner  I 
before  he  can  bear  further. 
Whoever  fint  takes  oS  oil  his  men  wins  the  game:—*  ■ 
ame  [a  "  hit ")  if  hit  adversary  has  begun  beiring;  a  do 
aaie  (a  "  gammon  ")  it  the  adversary  has  not  borne  a  man; 
triple  game  (a  "  backgammon  ")  if,  at  the  time  the  ainoer  I 
adversary,  not  having  borne  a  man,  has  01 
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la  is  played,  the  winner  of  a  hit  has  Ihe  fine  ihn*  in  the 
receding  game;    Init  if  a  gammon  is  won,  the  players  each 
throw  a  single  die  to  determine  the  Gnt  move  ol  the  not  gatne. 
In  order  to  play  backgammon  well,  it  is  nece^ary  to  kruv  all 
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is  very  imcorlant  to  bear  m  niijid  the  chance  of  being  hit  on  ai 
number-    The  following  table  pvtm  Ihe  odds  against  Dcing  hit  1 
any  number  within  the  reach  c4  one  01  two  dice : — 
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Five,  hIx  :  move  a  man  from  your  advenaryV  acupoint  aa  far  as 

your  advcnary's 


'"oeS^^ 


h.'.^; 


■cond-bett  ihrowli   move  f 

er  table.    By  (oUowiiig  thii  luk  aa  in 
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at  the  throws  admit,  you  will  carry  the  men  to  your  inner  table  in 
t^  iracsc  number  of  throws. 

AvwJ  carrying  many  men  upon  the  trey  or  deuce-point  in  your 
ova  tables,  as  these  men  are  out  of  plav. 

Whenever  you  have  taken  up  two  oi  your  adversary's  men,  and 
tvo  or  motv  points  made  in  vour  inner  table,  spread  your  other  men 
in  the  faof«  ol  making  another  point  in  your  tables,  and  of  hitting 
the  man  your  adversary  enters. 

Alvays  take  up  a  man  if  the  blot  you  leave  in  making  the  move 
can  only  be  hit  with  double  dice,  but  if  you  already  have  two  of  your 
oppooent'a  men  in  your  tables  it  is  unwise  to  take  up  a  third. 

to  entering  a  man  which  it  is  to  your  adversary  s  advantage  to 
hit,  leave  the  blot  upon  the  lowest  point  you  can,  e.g.  acupoint  in 
pcvference  to  deuce*point. 

When  your  adversary  is  bearing  hb  men.  and  you  have  two  men 
ta  his  tabse.  aav,  on  his  ace-point,  and  several  men  in  the  outer  table, 
it  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  leave  one  roan  on  the  ace-point,  because  it 
prevents  his  bearing  his  men  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  gives 
you  the  chance  of  his  leaving  a  blot.  But  if  you  find  that  you  can 
probably  save  the  gammon  oy  bringing  both  vour  men  out  of  his 
table,  do  not  wait  wr  a  bbt.    Ei^ht  points  is  the  average  throw. 

The  laws  of  back^mnion  (as  given  by  Hoyle)  are  as  follows: — 

il  When  a  man  is  touched  by  the  caster  it  must  be  played  if 
possible :  if  impowible  no  penalty.  2.  A  man  is  not  played  till  it 
IS  placed  upon  a  point  and  quitted.  3.  If  a  player  omits  a  man 
from  the  board  there  is  no  penalty.  4.  If  he  bears  any  number  of 
men  before  he  has  entered  a  man  taken  up,  men  so  borne  must  be 
entered  again.  5.  If  he  has  mistaken  his  throw  and  played  it.  and 
his  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in  the  choice  01  either  of  the 
players  to  after  it,  unless  they  both  agree  to  do  so.  6.  If  one  or 
both  dice  are  *'  cocked,"  «>.  do  not  lie  fairly  and  squarely  on  the 
bble,  a  fresh  throw  is  imperative. 

Russum  Backgammon  varies  from  the  above  game  in  that  the 
men,  instead  of  being  set  as  in  the  diagram,  are  entered  in  the 
same  table  by  throws  of  the  dice,  and  both  players  move  in  the 
same  directkni  round  to  the  opposite  table.  There  are  various 
rules  for  this  game.  By  some  a  player  is  not  obliged  to  enter  all 
his  men  before  he  moves  any;  he  can  take  up  bbts  at  any  time 
<m  entering,  but  while  be  has  a  man  up,  he  must  enter  it  before 
entering  any  more  or  moving  any  of  those  already  en  tered.  If  he 
cannot  enter  the  man  that  is  up,  he  loses  the  benefit  of  the  throw. 

A  player  who  throws  doublets  must  play  or  enter  not  only  the 
number  thrown,  but  also  doublets  of  the  number  corresponding 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  dice;  thus,  if  he  throws  sixes,  he  must 
6rst  enter  or  move  the  sixes,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  aces, 
and  he  abo  has  another  throw.  Some  rules  allow  him  to  play 
either  doublets  first,  but  he  must  always  complete  one  set  before 
playing  the  other.  If  a  pbyer  cannot  play  the  whole  of  his  throw, 
his  adversary  is  sometimes  allowed  to  play  the  unplayed  portion, 
in  which  cases  the  caster  is  sometimes  allowed  to  come  in  and 
coiiq>Ieie  his  moves,  if  he  can,  and  in  the  event  of  his  having 
thrown  deuce-ace  or  doublets  to  throw  again.  If  he  throws 
doublets  a  second  time,  he  moves  and  throws  again,  and  so 
on.  The  privilege  is  sometimes  restricted  by  not  allowing  this 
advantage  to  the  first  doublets  thrown  by  each  player.  It  is 
sonKtimes  extended  by  allowing  the  thrower  of  the  dcuce-ace  to 
choose  any  doublets  he  likes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dice, 
and  to  throw  again.  The  restriction  with  regard  to  the  first 
doublets  thrown  does  not  apply  to  deuce-ace,  nor  does  throwing 
it  remove  the  restriction  with  regard  to  first  doublets.  A  player 
must  first  be  able  to  complete  the  doublets  tbrowi-n.  If  the 
player  cannot  move  the  whole  throw  he  cannot  take  the  corre> 
spooding  doublets,  and  he  is  not  allowed  another  throw  if  he 
cinnot  move  all  the  points  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

BACKHUYSEN.  or  Bakuuisen,  LUDOLF  (i63i>i7o8),  Dutch 
pain ter,  was  born  at  Emden ,  in  Hanover.  He  was  brought  up  as 
a  merchant  at  Amsterdam,  but  early  discovered  so  strong  a 
eenittft  for  painting  that  he  relinquished  business  and  devoted 
himself  to  art.  He  studied  first  under  AUart  van  Evcrdingen  and 
then  under  Hendrik  Dubbels,  two  eminent  masters  of  the  time, 
and  so<»  became  celebrated  for  his  sea-pieces.  He  was  an  ardcn  t 
student  of  nature,  and  frequently  exposed  himself  on  the  sea  in 
an  open  boat  in  order  to  study  the  effects  of  tempests.  His 
compositions,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  nearly  all  variations 
of  one  subject,  and  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  marked  by 
intense  realism  or  faithful  imitation  of  nature.  In  his  later  years 
Backhuysen  employed  his  time  in  etching  and  calligraphy.  He 
died  in  Amsterdam  oa  the  17th  of  November  1708. 


BACKHAIIQ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wontem- 
berg,  19  m.  by  rail  N.E.  from  Stuttgart.  Pop.  (1900)  7650.  It 
has  an  interesting  church,  dating  from  the  lath  century,  and 
notable  tanneries  and  leather  factories,  woollen  and  cloth  mills. 
In  1335  Backnang  was  ceded  to  Warttemberg  by  Baden.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  Wilhelmsheim  sanatorium  for  consumptives. 

BACKSCRATCHER,  a  long  slender  rod  of  wood,  whalebone, 
tortoiseshell,  horn  or  cane,  with  a  carved  human  hand,  usually 
of  ivory,  mounted  at  the  extremity.  Its  name  suggests  the 
primary  use  of  the  implement,  but  little  is  known  of  its  history, 
and  it  was  unquestionably  also  employed  as  a  kind  of  rake  to 
keep  in  order  the  huge  "  headi  "  of  powdered  hair  worn  by  ladies 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  i8th  and  the  early  part  of  the 
i9lh  centuries.  The  backscratcher  varies  in  length  from  i  a  to  20 
in.,  and  the  more  elaborate  examp]es,which  were  occasionally  hung 
from  the  waist,  are  silver-mounted,  and  in  rare  instances  the  ivory 
fingers  bear  carved  rings.  The  hand  is  sometimes  outstretched, 
and  sometimes  the  fingers  are  flexed;  the  modelling  is  frequently 
good,  the  fingers  delicately  formed  and  the  nails  w^ell  defined. 
As  a  rule  the  rod  is  finished  off  with  a  knob.  The  hand  was  now 
and  again  replaced  by  a  rake  or  a  bird's  claw.  The  hand  was 
indifferently  dexter  or  sinister,  but  the  Chinese  variety  usually 
bears  a  right  hand.  Like  most  of  the  obsolete  appliances  of  daily 
life,  the  backscratcher,  or  scratch-back,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
has  become  scarce,  and  it  is  one  of  the  innumerable  objects  which 
attract  the  attention  of  the  modem  collector. 

BACK'S  KtVERiTUeweckodyeik.ot  "Great  Fish"),  a  river  in 
Mackenzie  and  Keewatin  districts,  Canada,  rising  in  Sussex  bke, 
a  small  body  of  water  in  108*  ao'  W.  and  64^  25'  N.,  and  flowing 
with  a  very  tortuous  course  N.E.  to  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
passing  through  several  laige  lake-expansions— Pelly,  Garry, 
MacDougalland  Franklin.  Like  the  Coppermine,  the  only  other 
brge  river  of  this  part  of  Canada,  it  is  rendered  unnavigable  by  a 
succession  of  rapids  and  rocks.  It  was  discovered  and  explored 
by  Sir  George  Back  in  1834.    Its  total  length  is  560  m. 

BACKWARDATION,  or,  as  it  is  more  often  called  for  brevity. 
Back,  a  technical  term  employed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
to  express  the  amount  charged  for  the  loan  of  stock  from  one 
account  to  the  other,  and  paid  to  the  purchaser  by  the  seller  on  a 
bear  account  (see  Accoijnt)  in  order  to  allow  the  seller  to  defer 
the  delivery  of  the  stock.  The  seller,  having  sold  for  delivery 
on  a  certain  date,  stocks  or  shares  which  probably  he  does  not 
possess,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able,  before  the  day  fixed 
for  delivery,  to  buy  them  at  a  cheaper  price  and  so  earn  a  profit, 
finds  on  settling-day  that  the  prices  have  not  gone  down  accord- 
ing to  his  expectation,  and  therefore  pays  the  purchaser  an  agreed 
amount  of  interest  {backwardation)  for  the  privilege  of  deferring 
the  delivery,  either  in  order  to  procure  the  stock,  or  else  in  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  shrinkage  in  the  price  which  will  enable 
him  to  gain  a  profit.    (See  also  Stock  Exchange). 

BACON,  FRANCIS  (Bakon  Vcrulam,  Viscount  St  Albans) 
(156 1- 1626),  English  philosopher,  statesman  and  essayist,  was 
bom  at  York  House  in  iht  Strand,  London,  on  the  22nd  of  January 
1560/x.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  (q.v.). 
His  mother,  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas,  was  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  formerly  tutor  to  Edward  VI.  She  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  culture,  well  skilled  in  the  classical 
studies  of  the  period,  and  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Reformed  or 
Puritan  Church.  Very  little  is  known  of  Bacon's  early  life  and 
education.  His  health  being  then,  as  always,  extremely  delicate, 
he  probably  received  much  of  his  instruction  at  home.  In  April 
1573  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  for 
three  years  he  resided  with  his  brother  Anthony.  At  Cam- 
bridge he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  several  sciences  as 
then  taught,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  results  attained  were  alike  erroneous.  Although 
he  preserved  a  reverence  for  Aristotle  (of  whom,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  known  but  little),  he  learned  to  despise 
the  current  Aristotelian  philosophy.  It  yielded  no  fruit,  was 
serviceable  only  for  disputation,  and  the  end  it  proposed  to  itself 
was  a  mistaken  one.  Philosophy  must  be  taught  its  true  purpose, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  new  method  must  be  devised.    With  the 
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first  germs  of  this  great  conception  in  his  mind.  Bacon  left  the 
university. 

On  the  ayth  of  Jime  1576  he  and  his  brother  Anthony  were 
entered  de  socUtate  magistrorum  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  a  few  months 
later  he  was  sent  abroad  with  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris.  The  disturbed  state  of  government  and 
society  in  France  at  that  time  afforded  him  Suable  political 
instruction.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  certain  Notes  on  the 
State  of  Christendom^  usually  printed  in  his  works,  contain  the 
results  of  his  observations,  but  Spedding  has  shown  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  ascribing  these  Notes  to  him,  and  that  they  nay  be 
attributed  with  more  probability  to  one  of  his  brother  Mthony's 
correspondents. 

The  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  February  1 578/9  necesutated 
Bacon's  return  to  England,  and  exercised  a  very  serious  influence 
on  his  fortunes.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  laid  up 
by  Sir  Nicholas  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  for  his  youngest  son, 
the  only  one  otherwise  unprovided  for.  Owing  to  his  sudden 
death,  this  intention  was  not  carried  out,  and  a  fifth  only  of  the 
money  descended  to  Francis.  This  was  one  of  the  gravest  mis- 
fortunes of  his  life;  he  started  with  insufficient  means,  acquired 
a  habit  of  borrowing  and  was  never  afterwards  out  of  debt.  As 
it  had  become  necessary  that  he  should  adopt  some  profession,  he 
selected  that  of  law,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Gray's  Inn  in 

1579. 
In   the  fragment   De  Interpretalione  Naturae   Prooemium 

(written  probably  about  1603)  Bacon  analyses  his  own  mental 
character  and  lays  before  us  the  objects  he  had  in  view  when  he 
entered  on  public  life.  If  his  opening  sentence, "  Ego  cum  me  ad 
utilitates  humanas  natum  existimarem  "  ("  since  I  thought  my- 
self bom  to  be  of  advantage  to  mankind  "),  seems  at  first  sight  a 
little  arrogant,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  arrogance  of 
Aristotle's  /4C7aX6\^uxos,^  who  thinks  himself  worthy  of  great 
things,  and  is  worthy.  The  ideal  of  production  of  good  to  the 
human  race  through  the  discovery  of  truth,  was  combined  in  him 
with  the  practical  desire  to  be  of  service  to  his  pountry.  He 
purposed,  therefore,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  honourable  post 
in  the  state  which  would  give  him  the  means  of  realizing  these 
projects,  and  would  enable  him  to  do  somewhat  for  the  church, 
the  third  of  the  objects  whose  good  he  had  at  heart  The  constant 
striving  after  these  three  ends  is  the  key  to  Bacon's  life.  His 
qualifications' for  accomplishing  the  task  were  not  small.  His 
intellect  was  far-seeing  and  acute,  quick  and  yet  cautious,  medi- 
tative, methodical  and  free  from  prejudice.  If  we  add  to  this 
account  that  he  seems  to  have  been  of  an  unusually  amiable  dis- 
position we  have  a  fairiy  complete  picture  of  his  mental  character 
at  this  critical  period  of  his  life. 

In  1 580  he  appears  to  have  taken  the  first  step  in  his  career  by 
applying,  through  his  uncle,  Burghley,  the  lord  treasurer,  for  some 
post  at  court.  His  suit,  though  weU  received  by  the  queen,  was 
unsuccessftil;  the  particulars  are. totally  unknown.  For  two 
years  after  this  disappointment  he  worked  quietly  at  Gray's  Inn, 
and  in  1582  was  admitted  an  outer  barrister.  In  1584  he  took 
his  seat  in  parh'ament  for  Melcombe  in  Dorsetshire,  but  the 
notes  for  the  session  do  not  disclose  what  reputation  he  gained. 
About  the  same  time  he  made  another  application  to  Burghley, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  expediting  his  progress  at  the  bar. 
His  uncle,  who  appears  to  have  "  taken  his  zeal  for  ambition," 
wrote  him  a  severe  letter,  taking  him  to  task  for  arrogance 
and  pride,  quaUties  which  Bacon  vehemently  disclaimed.  As 
his  advancement  at  the  bar  was  unusually  rapid,  his  uncle's 
influence  may  have  been  exerted  in  his  behalf.  In  1589  he 
received  the  first  substantial  piece  of  patronage  from  his  power- 
ful kinsman,  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
The  office  was  worth  about  £1600  a  year;  but  it  did  not  become 
vacant  for  nearly  twenty  years.  A  considerable  period  of  his  life 
thus  slipped  away,  and  his  affairs  had  not  prospered.  He  had 
written  on  the  condition  of  parties  in  the  church;  he  had  set 
down  his  thoughts  on  philosophical  reform  in  the  lost  tract, 
Temporis  Partus  Maximus;  but  he  had  failed  in  obtaining  the 
position  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  condition 
1  See  Nic.  Etk.  iv.  3.  3.  1123b. 


of  success.  A  long  and  eldquent  letter  to  Burghley*  throws 
additional  light  upon  his  character,  and  pves  a  hint  as  to  tbc 
cause  of  his  uncle's  slackness  in  promoting  him. 

Some  time  before  this,  perhaps  as  early  as  1588,  Bacon  appeaxm 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  eari  of  Essex,  Elizabeth'^ 
favourite.  At  the  dose  of  1591  he  was  acting  as  the  eazl's 
confidential  ad\i8er,  and  exorted  himself,  together  with  his 
brother  Anthony,  dUigently  in  the  eari's  service.  In  Febniaxy 
1593  parliament  was  called,  and  Baom  took  his  seat  for  Middle- 
sex. The*  special  occasion  for  which  the  House  had  been  sum- 
moned was  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  numerous  popish  plots 
that  distracted  Elizabeth's  reign. 

As  Bacon's  conduct  in  this  emergen^  seriously  affected  his 
fortunes  and  has  been  much  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary  to 
state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  whole  facts  of  the  case.  The 
House  having  been  duly  informed  of  the  state  necessities,  assrntfiH 
to  a  double  subsidy  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  the 
requisite  articles.  Before  this  was  completed,  a  message  arrived 
from  the  House  of  Lords:  requesting  a  conference,  which  was 
granted.  The  committee  of  the  Commons  were  then  infonx^d 
that  the  crisis  demanded  a  triple  subsidy  to  be  expected  in  a 
shorter  time  than  usual,  that  the  Lords  could  not  assent  to  less 
than  thiS)  and  that  they  desired  to  confer  on  the  matter.  This 
proposal  of  the  Lords  to  discuss  supply  infringed  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons;  accordingly,  when  the  report  of 
committee  was  read  to  the  Lower  House,  Bacon  spoke  ag^iw^^r 
the  propo^  conference,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  a 
communication  from  the  Lords  might  be  received,  but  that  the 
actual  deliberation  on  it  must  be  taken  by  themsdves  alone. 
His  motion,  after  some  delay,  was  carried  and  the  oonferenoe 
was  rejected.  The  Lords  upon  this  lowered  their  demands,  and 
desired  merdy  to  make  a  communication,  which,  bdng  legitimate, 
was  at  once  assented  to.  The  House  had  then  bdore  them  the 
proposal  for  a  triple  sub^dy,  to  be  collected  in  three,  at,  as  the 
motion  ultimatdy  was  shipped,  m  four  years,  instead  of  in  six, 
as  the  ordinary  custom  would  have  been.  Bacon,  who  dcgpntwA 
of  the  increased  subsidy,  was  oi^;>osed  to  the  diort  period  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  it.  He  suggested  that  it  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  people  to  meet  such  heavy 
demands,  that  discontent  and  trouble  would  arise,  and  that  the 
better  method  of  procedure  was  to  raise  money  by  levy  or 
impoution.  His  motion  appears  to  have  recdved  no  support, 
and  the  four  years'  sub»dy  was  passed  unanimously.  Bacon, 
as  it  turned  out,  had  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  country 
would  be  unable  to  meet  the  increased  taxation,  and  his  conduct, 
though  prompted  by  a  pure  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  queen, 
gave  deep  and  well-nigh  ineradicable  offence.    He  was  accused 

*  "  I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient;  one-and-thirty  years  is  a  great 
deal  of  sand  in  the  hour-glass. ...  I  ever  bare  a  mind  (in  some 
middle  place  that  I  could  dischariB^)  to  serve  her  majesty ;  not  as  a 
man  bom  under  Sol,  that  bveth  honour;  nor  under  Jupiter,  that 
loveth  business  (for  the  contemplative  planet  carrieth  me  away 
wholly) ;  but  as  a  man  born  under  an  excellent  sovereign,  that  de- 
serveth  the  dedication  of  all  men's  abiliticsb . . .  Again,  the  meanness 
of  my  estate  doth  somewhat  move  me;  for  though  I  cannot -accuse 
myself  that  I  am  either  prodigal  or  slothful,  yet  my  health  is  not  to 
spend,  nor  my  course  to  get.  Lastly,  I  confess  that  I  have  as  vast 
contemplative  ends  as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends;  for  I  have  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  my  province:  and  if  I  could  pufge  it  of  two  sorts 
of  rovers,  whereof  the  one  with  frivolous  disputations,  confutations 
and  verbosities,  the  other  with  blind  experiments  and  auricular 
traditions  and  impostures,  hath  committed  so  many  spoils,  I  hope  1 
should  bring  in  industrious  observations,  grounded  conclusions  and 
profitable  inventions  and  discoveries — the  best  state  of  that  province. 
This,  whether  it  be  curiosity,  or  vain-glory,  or  nature,  or  (ifone  take 
it  favourably)  pkilanihropia,  is  so  fixed  in  my  mind  as  it  cannot  be 
removed.  And  I  do  easily  see,  that  place  of  any  reasonable  command* 
ment  doth  bring  commandment  of  more  wits  than  of  a  man's  own. 
. .  .And  if  your  lordship  shall  find  now,  or  at  any  time,  that  I  do 
seek  or  affect  any  place  whereunto  any  that  is  nearer  to  your  lofd- 
ship  shall  be  convenient,  say  then  that  I  am  a  most  dishonest  man. 
And  if  your  lordship  will  not  carry  me  on,. .  .this  I  will  do.  I  will 
sell  the  inheritance  that  I  have,  and  purchase  some  lease  of  quick 
revenue,  or  some  office  of  gain  that  shall  be  executed  by  dq>uty,  and 
so  give  over  all  care  of  service,  and  become  some  sorry  bookmaker, 
or  a  true  pioneer  in  that  mine  of  truth."— Spedding,  Letters  vU 
*  Life,  I  10S-109. 
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of  jeddas  popularity,  and  was  for  a  time  excluded  from  the  court 
Ifis  letter  to  Surrey,*  who  had    told  him  of  the  queen's 
di^lbsare  with  his  qiecch,  offers  no  apology  for  what  he  had 
ttid,  but  expresses  regret  that  fajs  motives  should  have  been 
Bsuaderstood.    He  soon  felt  that  the  queen's  anger  was  not  to 
be  appeased  by  such  a  justi£cation.    The  attomey-generabhip 
had  UBen  vacant  and  Bacon  became  a  candidate  for  the  office, 
kb  oMst  formidable  rival  being  his  life-long  antagonist,  Edward 
Coke,  who  was  then  solicitor.     Essex  warmly  espoused  Bacon's 
cause  and  earnestly  pressed  his  claims  upon  the  queen;  but 
his  inqxtootts,  pettish  pleading  tended  to  retard  the  cause. 
Borghley,  on  tlie  other  hand,  in  no  way  promoted  his  nephew's 
tfiterest;  he  would  rcQ>mmend  him  for  the  solicilorship,  but 
sot  for  the  attorney-generalship;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  secretly  used  his  influence  against  his  cousin. 
Tbe  queen  delayed  the  appointment,  and  Bacon's  fortunes, 
as  they  then  stood,  could  fll  brook  delay.    He  was  harassed  with 
debt  and  at  times  so  disheartened  that  he  contemplated  retire- 
ment fnmi  public  life.    In  March  1594  it  was  at  last  understood 
that  Coke  was  to  be  attorney-general.    Essex,  thoxigh  bitteriy 
morti5^,  at  once  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  endeavour  to 
procure  for  Bacon  the  solicitorship;  but  in  this  case  also,  his 
method  of  dealing,  which  was  whoUy  opposed  to  Bacon's  advice,* 
seemed  to  irritate  the  queen.    The  old  offence  was  not  yet  for- 
given, and  after  a  tedious  delay,  the  office  was  pven,  in  October 
i5$5i  to  Serjeant  Thomas  Fleming.    Burghley  and  Sir  John 
Puckering  seem  to  have  assbted  Bacon  honestly,  if  not  over- 
vannly,  in  this  second  application;  but  the  conduct  of  Cecil 
had  roused  suspicions  which  were  not  perhaps  without  foundation. 
Essex,  to  compensate  in  some  dq;ree  for  Bacon's  disappointment, 
insisted  on  presenting  him  with  a  piece  of  land,  worth  about 
£1800,  and  situated  probably  near  Twickenham  Park.    Nor  did 
bis  kindness  cease  there;  before  sailing  on  the  expedition  to 
Ou£z,  in  the  beginning  of  1596,  Iw  addressed  letters  to  Buck- 
hurst,  Fortescuc  and  Egerton,  earnestly  requesting  them  to  use 
their  influence  towards  procuring  for  Bacon  the  vacant  office  of 
master  of  the  rolls.    Before  anything  came  of  this  application, 
the  Cadix  expedition  had  resulted  in  a  brilliant  success,  and 
Essex  became  the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  people.    Bacon 
saw  dcariy  that  such  a  reputation  would  assuredly  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  queen,  who  loved  not  to  have  a  subject  too 
powerful  or  too  popular.    He  thertfore  addressed  an  eloquent 
and  imploring  letter  to  the  earl,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  his 
position  and  urging  upon  him  what  he  judged  to  be  the  only 
safe  course  of  action,  to  seek  and  secure  the  favour  of  the  queen 
akme;  above  all  things  dissuading  him  from  the  appearance 
of  military  popularity.    His  advice,  however,  was  unpaUtable 
aad  pioved  ioidirectuaL   The  earl  stUl  continued  his  usual  course 
d  (fealing  with  the  queen,  depending  solely  upon  her  supposed 
affectioD  for  him,  and  insanely  jealous  of  any  other  whom  she 
might  seem  to  favour.    His  unskilful  and  unlucky  management 
ef  the  sea  expedition  to  Ferrol  and  the  Axoresin  no  way  lowered 
has  poptilarity  with  the  people,  but  undoubtedly  weakened  his 
bfiuencc  with  the  queen. 

Bacon's  affairs  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  prospering.  He 
had  increased  his  reputation  by  the  publication  in  1597  of  his 
Esmys,  along  with  whidi  were  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil 
and  the  Mediuaiwes  Saerae;  but  his  private  fortunes  were 
in  a  bad  condition.  No  puUic  office  -apparently  could  be 
found  for  him;  a  scheme  for  retrieving  his  position  by  a  marriage 
with  the  wealthy  Iridow,  I^dy  Elizabeth  Hatton,  failed,  and  in 
1598  he  was'  arrested  for  debt.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  growing  in  favour  with  the  queen.  Some  years  previously 
(perhaps  about  1594),  he  had  begun  to  be  employed  by  her  in 
crown  affairs,  and  he  gradually  acquired  the  standing  of  one  of 
the  learned  ccunsel,  though  he  had  no  commis^n  or  warrant, 
and  received  no  salary.  At  the  same  time  he  was  no  longer  on 
the  former  friendly  terms  with  Essex,  a  certain  estrangement 
*  SpeddiiK, lettersand  Life,  i.  214-235,  cf .  i.  362.  This  letter,  with 
those  to  Pncheriiw  or  Essex  and  the  aueen,i.  2^0-241,  should  be  com- 
pared with  what  is  said  of  them  by  Macaulay  m  his  Essay  on  Bacon, 
sad  by  Campliell.  Lnes,  a.  287. 
■  See  UtUrs  and  Life,  I  289,  ii.  34. 


having  sprtm^  tip  between  them,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  earl's 
dislike  of  his  friend's  advice.  Tlie  earl's  affairs  were  then  at  a 
somewhat  critical  stage,  and  as  our  judgment  upon  a  most 
important  episode  in  Bacon's  life  depends  upon  our  knowledge 
of  the  events  of  the  ensuing  year,  it  will  be  requisite  to  enter 
somewhat  minutely  into  proceedings  with  which  Bacon  himself 
had  nothing  to  do. 

Ireland  was  then  in  a  rebellious  and  discontented  condition, 
and  it  was  difficult  for  the  English  government  to  decide  either 
on  a  definite  course  of  policy  with  regard  to  it,  or  on  a  leader  by 
whom  that  policy  might  be  carried  out  A  violent  quarrel  took 
place  between  the  queen  and  Essex,  who  for  ^ome  months  retired 
from  court  and  refused  to  be  reconciled.  At  last  he  came  forth 
from  his  sedusion,  and  it  was  soon  understood  that  he  was  in 
^rson  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  the  rebels  In  Ireland, 
with  a  larger  force  than  had  ever  before  been  sent  into  that 
country  Into  the  obscure  details  of  this  unhappy  campaign  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter;  one  fact  stands  out  clearly,  that  Essex 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  a  treasonable  design^  His  jealousy  and 
ill-temper  had  been  so  roused  that  the  only  course  open  to  him 
seemed  to  be  the  obtaining  a  powerful  military  force,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  would  compel  the  queen  to  reinstate  him  in  her 
favour.  Whether  or  not  this  plan  was  in  contemplation  before 
he  undertook  the  Irish  ejpedition  is  not  evident,  though  even 
outsiders  at  that  time  entertained  some  suspicions,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  treasonable  character  of  the  negotiations 
carried  on  in  Ireland.  His  plans,  probably  not  very  definite, 
were  disturbed  by  an  imperative  message  from  the  queen, 
ordering  him  not  to  return  to  England  without  her  permission. 
He  at  once  set  off,  and,  trusting  apparently  to  her  affection  for 
him,  presented  liimself  suddenly  before  her.  He  was,  for  the 
moment,  received  kindly,  but  was  soon  afterwards  ordered  to 
keep  his  chamber,  and  was  then  given  into  the  custody  of  the 
lord  keeper  at  York  House,  where  he  remained  till  March  x6oa 
His  great  popularity,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  reasons  for 
his  imprisonment,  stirred  up  a  strong  feeling  against  the  queen, 
who  was  reported  to  be  influenced  by  Bacon,  and  such  indignation 
was  raised  against  the  btter  that  his  friends  feared  his  life  would 
be  in  danger.  It  wtis  at  last  felt  necessary  that  the  queen  should 
in  some  way  vindicate  her  proceedings,  and  this  she  at  first  did, 
contrary  to  Bacon's  advice,  by  a  dedaration  from  the  Star 
Chamber.  This,  however,  gave  little  or  no  satisfaction,  and  it 
was  found  expedient  to  do  what  Bacon  had  always  recommended, 
to  have  a  fair  trial,  yet  not  one  in  which  the  sentence  must  needs 
be  damaging  to  the  earl.  The  trial  accordingly  took  place  before 
a  body  of  her  majesty's  councillors,  and  Bacon  had  a  subordinate 
and  unimportant  part  in  the  accusation.  Essex  does  not  seem 
to  have  been* at  all  hurt  by  his  action  in  this  matter,  and  shortly 
after  his  release  they  were  again  on  friendly  terms.  Bacon 
drawing  up  letters  as  if  to  or  from  the  earl  with  the  design  of 
having  them  brou^t  before  the  queen.  But  Bacon  did  not  know 
the  true  character  of  the  transactions  in  which  Essex  had  been 
engaged.  The  latter  had  been  released  from  all  custody  in 
August,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
treasonable  correspondence  with  James  of  Scotland,  and  was 
counting  on  the  Irish  army  under  his  ally,  Charles  Blount,  Baron 
Mountjoy  (afterwards  earl  of  Devonshire),  the  new  deputy.  But 
Mountjoy  had  apparently  come  to  see  how  useless  the  attempt 
would  be  to  force  upon  the  queen  a  settlement  of  the  succession 
and  declined  to  go  farther  in  the  matter.  Essex  was  thus  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  his  anger  against  the  queen  being 
roused  afresh  by  the  refusal  to  renew  tJs  ;nonopoly  of  sweet 
wines,  he  formed  the  desperate  project  of  seizing  her  person  and 
compelling  her  to  dismiss  from  her  council  his  enemies  Raleigh, 
Cobham,  and  Cecil.  As  some  pretext,  he  intended  to  affirm  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  from  these  men,  who  were  in  league  with  the 
Spaniards.  The  plot  was  forced  on  prematurely  by  the  suspicions 
excited  at  court,  and  the  rash  attempt  to  rouse  the  city  of  London 
(8th  of  February  1601)  proved  a  compltit  fiasco.  The  leaders 
were  arrested  that  night  and  thrown  into  prison.  Although 
the  actual  rising  might  have  appeared  a  mere  outburst  of 
frantic  passion,  the  private  examinations  of  the  most  prominent 
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conspiraton  diactoscd  to  tbe  government  a  plot  so  widely  tpread, 
and  involving  so  many  of  the  highest  in  this  land,  that  it  would 
have  been  perilous  to  have  pressed  home  accusations  against  all 
who  might  be  implicated.  Essex  was  tried  along  with  the  young 
earl  of  Southampton,  and  Bacon,  as  one  of  her  majesty's  counsel, 
was  present  on  the  occasion.  Coke,  who  was  principal  spokesman, 
managed  the  case  with  great  want  of  skill,  incessantly  allowing 
the  thread  of  the  evidence  to  escape,  and  giving  the  prisoners 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  irrelevant  justifications  and  protesta- 
tions which  were  not  inefifectual  in  distracting  attention  from  the 
real  question  at  issue.  On  the  first  opportunity  Bacon  rose  and 
briefly  pointed  out  that  the  earl's  plea  of  having  done  nothing 
save  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  defend  his  life  from  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies  was  weak  and  worthless,  inasmuch 
as  these  enemies  were  purely  imaginary ;  and  he  compared  hi# 
case  to  that  of  Pelsistratus,  who  had  made  use  of  a  somewhat 
similar  stratagem  to  cloak  his  real  designs  upon  the  dty  of  Athens. 
He-was  thereupon  interrupted  by  the  earl,  who  proceeded  to 
defend  himself,  by  declaring  that  in  one  of  Uie  letters  drawn  up 
by  Bacon,  and  purporting  to  be  from  the  earl  to  Anthony  Bacon^ 
the  existence  of  these  nmiours,  and  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  them,  had  been  admitted ;  and  he  continued,  "  If 
these  reasons  were  then  just  and  true,  not  counterfeit,  how  can 
it  be  that  now  my  pretences  are  false  and  injurious?"  To  this 
Bacon  replied,  that  "  the  letters,  if  they  were  there,  would  not 
blush  to  be  seen  for  anything  contained  in  them,  and  that  he  had 
spent  more  time  in  vain  in  studying  bow  to  make  the  earl  a  good 
servant  to  the  queen  than  he  had  done  in  anything  else."  It 
seems  to  be  forgotten  in  the  general  accounts  of  this  matter,  not 
x>nly  that  Bacon's  letters  bear  out  what  he  said,  but  that  the 
earl's  excuses  were  false.  A  second  time  Bacon  was  compelled 
to  interfere  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  to  recall  to  the  minds 
of  those  present  the  real  question  at  issue.  He  animadverted 
strongly  upon  the  puerile  nature  of  the  defence,  and  in  answer 
to  a  remark  by  Essex,  that  if  he  had  wished  to  stir  up  aTebellion 
he  would  have  had  a  larger  company  with  him,  pointed  out  that 
his  dependence  was  upon  the  people  of  London,  and  compared 
his  attempt  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise  at  Paris.  To  this  the 
earl  made  little  or  no  reply.  Bacon's  use  of  this  illustration  and 
of  the  former  one  of  Peisistratus,  has  been  much  commented  on, 
and  in  general  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  had  it  not  been 
lor  his  speeches  Essex  might  have  escaped,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
been  afterwards  pardoned.  But  this  view  of  the  matter  depends 
on.  the  supposition  that  "Essex  was  guilty  only  of  a  rash 
outbreak.^  lliat  this  was  not  the  case  was  well  known  to  the 
queen  and  her  coimcil.  Unfortunately,  prudential  motives 
hindered  the  publication  of  the  whole  evidence;  the  people, 
consequently,  were  still  ignorant  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime, 
and,  till  recently,  biographers  of  Bacon  have  been  in  a  like 
ignorance.*  The  earl  himself,  before  execution,  confessed  his 
guilt  and  the  thorough  justice  of  his  sentencei^ while,  with  singular 
lack  of  magnanimity,  he  incriminated  several  against  whom 
accusations  had  not  been  brought,  among  others.his  sister  Lady 
Rich.  After  his  execution  it  was  thought  necessary  that  some 
account  of  the  focts  shotild  be  drawn  up  and  circulated,  in  order 
to  remove  the  prejudice  against  the  queen's  action  in  the  matter. 
This  was  entrusted  to  Bacon,  who  ditw  up  a  Declaration  of  the 
Practices  and  Treasons  attempted  and  committed  by  Kobertf  late 
Earl  of  Essex,  hi»  first  draft  being  extensively  altered  and 
corrected  by  the  queen  and  council.  Nothing  is  known  with 
certainty  of  the  reception  given  to  this  official  explanation,  but 
the  ill-feeling  against  Bacon  was  not  wholly  removed,  and  some 
years  bter,  in  1604,  he  published,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Mountjoy,  an  Apology  for  his  action  in  the  case.  -This  Apology 
gives  a  most  fair  and  temperate  history  of  the  rebtions  between 
Bacon  and  Essex,  shows  how  the  prudent  counsel  of  the  one  had 
been  rejected  by  the  other,  and  brings  out  very  clearly  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter.    Everything 

>  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Bacon. 

*  The  whole  story  of  Euex  is  given  in  Spedding's  Letters  and  Life. 
It  is  vigorously  toKi  by  J.  Bruce  in  the  introduction  to  his  Corre' 
9pondenu  tffjasnet  VL  wttk  Str  Robert  CecU  (Camden  Society.  1861). 


that  Bacon  could  do  was  done  by  Um,  until  the  teal  nature  of 
Essex's  design  was  made  apparent,  and  then,  as  be  had  repeatedly 
told  the  earl,  his  devotion  and  respect  were  for  the  queen  and 
sute,  not  for  any  subject;  friendship  ooidd  never  take  rank 
above  loyalty.  Tliose  who  Uame  Bacon  most  acquit  Essex  of 
all  wrong-doing. 

Bacon's  private  fortunes,  during  the  period  after  the  death  of 
Essex,  were  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  £z30o  from  the  fines  imposed  on  Catesby,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  but  his  debts  were  suflkient  to  swallow  up  this  and 
much  more.  And,  thou^  he  was  trusted  by  Elisabeth,  and  on 
good  terms  with  her,  he  seems  to  have  seen  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  advancement.  But  her  death  in  1603,  followed  by  the  un- 
disputed succession  of  James,  gave  him  new  hopes.  He  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  himself  under  James's  notice, 
writing. to  all  his  friends  at  the  Scottish  court  and  to  the  king 
himself.  He  managed  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  the 
king,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  satisfied  with  it.  In 
fact,  while  the  king  confirmed  in  their  situations  those  who  had 
held  crown  offices  under  Elizabeth,  Bacon,  not  holding  his  post 
by  warrant,  was  practically  omitted.  He  was,  however,  con- 
tinued, by  special  order  of  the  king,  as  learned  counsel  extra- 
ordinary, but  little  or  no  law  business  appears  to  have  been 
entrusted  to  him.  He  procured,  throu^  his  counn  Cedl,  the 
dignity  of  knighthood,  which,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  he 
received  along  with  about  300  others,  on  the  23rd  of  July  1603. 
Between  this  time  and  the  opening  of  James's  first  parliament  he 
was  engaged  in  literary  work,  and  sent  to  the  king  two  pamphleU 
—one  on  the  Union,  the  other  on  measures  for  the  pacification 
of  the  church.  Shortly  after  he  published  his  Apology.  In 
March  J604  parliament  met,,  and  during  their  short  session 
Bacon's  hands  seem  to  have  been  full  of  work.  It  was  a  busy 
and  stirring  time,  and  events  occurred  during  it  which  carried 
within  them  the  seeds  of  much  future  dissension.  Prerogative 
and  privilege  came  more  than  once  into  collision,  the  abuses 
of  purveyance  and  wardship  were  made  matters  of  conference, 
though  the  thorough  discussion  of  them  was  deferred  to  a  suc- 
ceeding session ;  while  James's  temper  was  irritated  by  the 
objections  brought  against  his  favourite  scheme  of  the  Union, 
and  by  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  House  with  regard  to 
religious  affairs.  The  records  are  barely  full  enough  to'  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  share  taken  by  Bacon  in  these  discussions:  his 
name  generally  appears  as  the  reporter  of  the  committees  on 
special  subjects.  We  can  occasionally,  however,  discern  traces 
of  his  tact  and  remarkable  prudence;  and,  on  the  whole,  his 
attitude,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Union  question,  recom- 
mended him  to  James.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  formally 
installed  as  learned  counsel,  receiving  the  salary  of  £40,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  pension  of  £60  yeariy.  He  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  ooounission  to  treat  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
Union;  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  that 
body  were  discharged  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  his  influence 
and  his  complete  mastery  of  the  subject.  During  the  recess  he 
published  his  Advancement  of  Learning,  dedicated  to  the  king. 

He  was  now  brought  into  relations  with  James,  and  his 
prospects  begin  to  improve.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know 
what  were  his  ideas  upon,  government,  upon  pariiaments,  pre- 
rogative, and  so  forth,  since  a  knowledge  of  this  will  dear  up 
much  that  would  seem  inexplicable  in  his  life.  It  seems  quite 
evident'  that  Bacon,  from  position,  early  training  and,  one 
might  almost  think,-  naturaf  inclination,  held  as  his  ideal  of 
government  the  Elizabethan  system.  *  The  king  was  the  supreme 
power,  the  centre  of  law  and  justice,  and  his  prerogative  must  not 
be  infringed.  Parliament  was  merely  a  body  called  to  consult 
with  the  king  on  emergencies  {circa  ardua  regni)  and  to  grant 
supplies.  King  and  parliament  together  make  up  the  state, 
but  the  former  is  first  in  nature  and  importance*  The  duty 
of  a  statesman  was,  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  royal  will  in  as 
prudent  a  manner  as  possible ;  he  was  the  servant  of  the  king, 
and  stood  or  fell  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  was  not  singular 
in  his  opinions  an'd  he  was  undoubtedly  sincere;  and  it  is  only 
•  See  Letters  and  Life,  iv.  177.  vi.  38,  viL  116. 1x7. 
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tyf  kccpcDs  them  consttatly  in  mind  that  we  can  undentand  his 
a/fa  rrittioM  with  the  king. 

la  Che  second  parliament  there  was  not  so  much  scope  for  the 
eBodse  of  his  powers.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  had  aroused  in  the 
CoBmoBS  wanner  feelings  towards  the  king;  they  passed  severe 
lavs  against  leciisants,  and  granted  a  triple  subsidy.  At  the  same 
time  they  continued  the  cdlection  of  the  grievances  concerning 
which  they  were  to  move.  In  the  course  of  this  session  Bacon 
married  Alice  Bamham  "  the  alderman's  daughter,  an  handsome 
maiden,  to  my  liking,"  of  whom  he  had  written  some  yean  before 
to  his  cousin  Cecil.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  married  life. 
The  third  parliament  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  commercial 
and  l^al  questions  rising  out  of  the  [xopoaed  Union,  in  particular, 
with  the  dispute  as  to  the  naturalization  of  the  Posi  Nati.  Bacon 
azgued  ably  in  favour  of  this  measure,  but  the  general  feeling 
was  against  it.  The*  House  would  only  pass  a  bill  abolishing 
b(»tile  laws  between  the  kingdoms;  but  the  case  of  the  Pcsi 
HaUf  betas  brought  before  the  law  courts,  was  settled  as  the 
king  wished.  Bacon's  services  were  rewarded  in  June  1607  by 
the  o&oe  of  solicitor.^  Several  yean  passed  before  he  gained 
another  %lep.  Meantime,  though  drcumstances  had  thrown  him 
too  much  into  active  life,  he  had  not  forgotten  his  cherished 
project  of  reoiganizing  natural  sdence.  A  survey  of  the  ground 
had  been  made  in  the  Advancemenlt  and  some  short  pieces  not 
published  at  the  time  were  probably  written  in  the  subsequent 
two  or  three  years.  Towards  the  dose  of  1607  he  sent  to  his 
friends  a  small  tract,  entitled  CogUata  et  Visa^  probably  the  firat 
draft  of  what  we  have  under  that  title.  In  1609  he  wrote  the 
noble  panegyric.  In  feiicem  memoriom  EUnabeikae^  and  the 
caiioQsly  learned  and  ingenious  work,  De  Sapientia  Vetemm;  and 
completed  what  seems  to  have  been  the  Redargutio  PhUosopki- 
entm,  or  treatise  on  the  "idols  of  the  theatre" 

In  1610  the  famous  fourth  pariiament  of  James  met  Pre- 
rogative, dequte  Bacon's  advice  and  efforts,  clashed  more  than 
once  with  liberty;  Salisbury's  bold  schemes  for  relieving  the 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  king 
proved  abortive,  and  the  House  was  dissolved  in  February  x6xx. 
Bacon  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  debates,  consistently 
npheid  the  prerogative,  and  seemed  yet  to  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  Commons.  The  death  of  Salisbury,  occurring  soon  after, 
opened  a  position  in  which -Bacon  thought  his  great  political 
skill  and  sagadty  might  be  made  more  immediatdy  available 
for  the  king's  service.  How  far  he  directly  offered  himself  for 
the  post  of  secretary  is  uncertain,  but  we  know  that  his  hopes 
were  disappointed,  the  king  himself  undertaking  the  duties  of  the 
office.  About  the  same  time  he  made  two  ineffectual  applica- 
tkms  for  the  mastership  of  the  wards;  the  fint,  on  Salisbury's 
death,  when  it  was  given  to  Sir  George  Carey;  the  second,  on 
the  <teath  of  Carey.  It  is  somewhat  hard  to  undentand  why  so 
fictle  favour  was  shown  by  the  king  to  one  who  had  proved 
himsdf  able  and  willing  to  do  good  service,  and  who,  in  spite  of 

disappointments,  still  contmued  sealously  to  offer  advice  and 
At  last  in  1613,  a  fair  opportunity  for  promotion 
occurred.  The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Fleming  made  a  vacancy  in 
the  chief  justiceship  of  the  king's  bench,  and  Bacon,  after  some 
deltberation,  proposed  to  the  king  that  Coke  should  be  removed 
from  his  place  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  transferred  to 
the  king's  bench.  He  gives  several  reasons  for  this  in  his  letter 
to  the  king,  but  in  all  probability  hu  chief  motive  was  that 
pointed  out  by  Spedding,  that  in  the  court  of  king's  bench 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  Coke  coming  into  collision  with  the 
king  on  questions  of  prerogative,  in  handling  which  Bacon  was 
always  very  circumspect  and  tender.  The  vacancy  caused  by 
Cdce's  promotion  was  then  filled  up  by  Hobart,  and  Bacon, 
fiaaJly,  stepped  into  the  place  of  attorney-general.  The  fact  of 
this  advice  bang  offered  and  followed  in  all  essentials,  illustrates 
very  dearly  the  dose  relations  between  the  king  and  Bacon, 
who  had  become  a  confidential  adviser  on  most  occasions  of 
difficulty.  That  his  adherence  to  the  royal  party  was  already 
noticed  and  commented  on  appean  from  the  significant  remark 

*  In  October  1608  he  became  treasurer  of  Gray's  lim.  The  ter- 
oeatenary  was  celebrated  in  1908. 


of  Chamberlain,  who,  after  mentioning  the  recent  changes  among 
the  law  officials,  says, "  There  is  a  strong  apprehension  that .  .  . 
Bacon  may  prove  a  dangerous  instrument." 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  Bacon's  relations  with  James,  and 
upon  his  political  sympathies,  by  the  letter  to  the  king  advocating 
the  calling  of  a  parliament,*  and  by  the  two  papen  of  notes  on 
which  his  letter  was  founded.*  These  documents,  even  after 
due  weight  is  given  to  all  considerations  urged  in  their  favour,* 
seem  to  confirm  the  view  already  taken  of  Bacon's  theory  of 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  show  that  his  sympathies 
with  the  royal  party  tended  to  blind  him  to  the  true  character 
of  certain  courses  of  action,  which  can  only  be  justified  by  a 
straining  of  political  ethics.  The  advice  he  offered,  in  all  sin- 
cerity,  was  most  prudent  and  sagadous,  and  might  have  been 
succeufully  carried  out  by  a  man  of  Bacon's  tact  and  skill;  but 
it  was  intcnsdy  one-sided,  and  exhibited  a  curious  want  of 
appreciation  of  what  was  even  then  beginning  to  be  looked  on 
as  the  true  relation  of  king,  pariiament  and  people.  Unfortu- 
nately for  James,  he  could  neither  adopt  nor  carry  out  Bacon's 
poh'cy.  The  pariiament  which  met  in  April  1614,  in  which  Bacon 
sat  for  Cambridge  University,  and  was  dissolved  in  June,  after  a 
stormy  session,  was  by  no  means  in  a  frame  of  mind  suitable  for 
the  king's  purposes.  The  House  was  enraged  at  the  supposed 
project  (then  much  misunderatood)  of  the  "  Undertaken "; 
objection  was  taken  to  Bacon  being  elected  or  serving  as  a  member 
wldle  holding  office  as  attorney-general;  and,  though  an  excep- 
tion was  made  in  his  favour,  it  was  resolved  that  no  attorney- 
general  should  in  future  be  eligible  for  a  seat  in  parliament 
No  supply  was  granted,  and  the  king's  necessities  were  increased 
instead  of  diminished.  The  emergency  suggested  to  some  of  the 
bishops  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  contribution,  which  was  eagerly 
taken  up  by  the  noblemen  and  crown  officials.  The  scheme  was 
afterwards  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  kingdom,  but  lost 
something  of  its  voluntary  character,  and  the  means  taken  to 
raise  the  money,  which  were  not  what  Bacon  would  have  recom- 
mended,* were  calculated  to  stir  up  discontent.  The  general 
dissatisfaction  recdvcd  a  somewhat  unguarded  and  intemperate 
expression  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  justices  of  Marlborough  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  named  Oliver  St  John,*  in 
which  he  denounced  the  attempt  to  raise  funds  in  this  way  as 
contrary  to  law,  reason  and  religion,  as  constituting  in  the  king 
personally  an  act  of  perjury,  involving  in  the  same  crime  those 
who  contributed,  and  thereby  subjecting  aU  parties  to  the  cunes 
levelled  by  the  church  at  such  offences.'  St  John  was  summoned 
before  the  Star  Chamber  for  Slander  and  treasonable  language; 
and  Bacon,  ex  oj^cto,  acted  as  public  prosecutor.  The  sentence 
pronounced  (a  fine  of  £5000  and  imprisonment  for  life)  was 
severe,  but  it  was  not  actually  inflicted,  and  probably  was  not 
intended  to  be  carried  out,  the  success  of  the  prosecution  being 
all  that  was  desired.  St  John  renmincd  a  short  time  in  prison, 
and  was  then  rdeased,  after  makjng  a  full  apology  and  submission. 
The  fine  was  remitted.  It  seems  incredible  that  Bacon's  conduct 
on  this  occasion  should  have  been  censured  by  his  biographers. 
The  offence  was  dear;  the  law  was  undoubted;  no  particular 
sympathy  was  exdted  for  the  culprit;  the  sentence  was  not 
carried  out;  and  Bacon  did  only  what  any  one  in  his  pUce 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  have  done.  The  nature  of  his 
office  involved  him  in  several  trials  for  treason  occurring  about  the 
same  time,  and  one  of  these  is  of  interest  suffident  to  require 
a  somewhat  longer  examination.    Edmund  Peacham'  had  been 


*  Letters  and  Lif^,  iv.  380. 


*  Und,  iv.  365-373. 

*  Ibid.  V.  8X.83. 


«  Ibid,  iv.  375-378. 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  any  of  those  of  the  same  name  who 
held  the  title  of  Baron  St  John  of  Bletsho  (see  Did.  0/  Nat.  Biog. 
vol.  I.  p.  150  ad  fin.). 

'  Circa  1^54-16x6;  educated  at  Cambridge;  ordained  priest  1581 ; 
vicar  of  Ridge,  Herts.  xs8i ;  rector  of  Hinton  St  George,  SomerKt, 
1587;  eventually  condemned  to  death  at  the  Taunton  Assizes  (7th 
Aueiut  1615).  The  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  and  Peacham  is 
said  to  have  died  in  gaol  (March  1616).  See  Gardiner's  Hist,  cff 
England,  ii.  372-283;  Stale  Trials,  u.  869:  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
1603-1606);  Hallam's  Constitutional  Hist.  I  343;  T.  P.  Taswdl* 

ngmead,  English  Constitutional  History  (^th  ed.,  1896),  p.  425. 
Nearly  all  works  on  constitutional  law  and  hutory  discuss  the  case. 
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committed  to  custody  for  t  libel  on  his  superior,  James  Montagu 
(x568^-x6I8),  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  searching  his 
house  for  certain  papers,  the  oflSoers  came  upon  some  loose  sJbeets 
stitched  together  in  the  form  of  a  sermon,  tiie  contents  of  which 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  judged  right  to  lay  them  before 
the  coundL  As  it  was  at  first  suspected  that  the  writing  of 
this  book  had  been  prompted  by  some  disafifected  persons, 
Peacham  was  interrogated,  and  after  he  had  declined  to  give 
any  information,  was  subjected  to  torture.  Bacon,  as  one  of  the 
learned  counsel,  was  ordered  by  the  council  to  take  part  in  this 
examination,  which  was  undoubtedly  warranted  by  precedent, 
whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  it  Nothing,  however,  was 
extracted  from  Peacham  in  this  way,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  against  him  for  treason.  Now,  in  the  exdted  state  of 
popt^ar  feeling  at  that  period,  the  failure  of  government  to 
substantiate  an  accusation  of  treason  would  have  been  a  serious 
matter.  The  king,  with  whom  the  council  agreed,  seems  there- 
fore to  have  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  heforehand  the 
opinions  of  the  four  chief  Judges  as  to  whether  the  alleged  offence 
amounted  to  treason.  In  this  there  was  nothing  unusual'  or 
illegal,  and  no  objection  would  at  that  time  have  been  made  to 
it,  but  James  introduced  a  certain  innovation;  he  proposed  that 
the  opinions  of  the  four  judges  should  be  given  separately  and  in 
private.  It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  his  motive  for  this 
was  the  suspicion,  or  it  may  be  the  knowledge,  that  Coke  did  not 
consider  the  matter  treasonable.  At  all  events  when  Coke,  who 
as  a  councillor  already  knew  the  facts  of  the  case,  was  consulted 
regarding  the  new  proposal  of  tne  king,  he  at  once  objected  to  it, 
saying  that  "  this  particular  and  auricular  taking  of  opinions  " 
was  "  new  and  dangerous,"  and  "  not  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  realm."  He  at  last  reluctantly  assented,  and  proposed 
that  Bacon  should  consult  with  him,  while  the  other  bw  officers 
addressed  themselves  to  the  three  puisne  judges.  By  Bacon's 
directions  the  proposal  to  the  three  judges  to  give  their  opinions 
separately  was  made  suddenly  and  confidently,  and  any  scruples 
they  might  have  felt  were  easily  overcome.  The* first  step  was. 
thus  gained,  and  it  was  hoped  that  if  "infusion"  could. be 
avoided,  if  the  papers  bearing  on  the  case  were  presented  to 
the  judges  quickly,  and  before  their  minds  could  be  swayed  by 
extraneous  influence,  their  decision  on  the  case  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  king.  It  is  clear  that  the  extraneous  influence 
to  be  feared  was  Coke,  who,  on  being  kddressed  by  Bacon, 
again  objected  to  giving  his  opinion  separately,  and  even  seemed 
to  hope  that  his  brother  judges  after  they  had  seen  the  papers 
would  withdraw  their  assent  to  giving  their  decisions  privately. 
Even  after  the  discussion  of  the  case  with  Bacon,  he  would  not 
give  his  opinion  until  the  others  had  handed  in  theirs.  What 
the  other  judges  thought  is  not  definitely  known,  but  Bacon 
appears  to  have  been  unable  to  put  in  operation  the  plan  he  had 
devised  for  swaying  Coke's  judgment,'  or  if  he  did  attempt  it, 
he  was  unsuccessful,  for  Coke  finally  gave  an  opinion  consistent 
with  what  he  seems  to  have  held  at  first,  that  the  book  was  not 
treasonable,  as  it  did  not  disable  the  king's  title.  Although  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  were  not  made  public,  yet  as  we  learn, 
not  only  from  Bacon,  but  from  a  sentence  in  one  of  CarJeton's 
letters,*  a  rumour  had  got  about  that  there  was  doubt  as  to 
the  book  being  treasonable.  Under  these  circumstances,  Bacon, 
who  feared  that  such  a  report  might  incite  other  people  to 
attempt  a  similar  offence,  proposed  to  the  king  that  a  second 
rumour  should  be  circulated  in  order  to  destroy  the  impression 
caused  by  the  first.  "  I  do  think  it  necessary,"  he  says,  "  that 
because  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  no  counsel  is  kept,  and  that  it 
is  true  there  is  some  bruit  abroad  that  the  judges  of  the  king's 
bench  do  doubt  of  the  case  that  it  should  not  be  treason,  that  it 
be  given  out  constantly,  and  yet  as  it  were  in  secret,  and  so  a 
fame  to  slide,  that  the  doubt  was  only  upon  the  publication,  in 
that  it  was  never  published.  For  that  (if  your  majesty  marketh 
it)  taketh  away  or  at  least  qualifieth  the  danger  of  the  example; 
for  that  will  be  no  man's  case."*  Bacon's  conduct  in  this  matter 
has  been  curiously  misrepresented.    He  has  been  accused  of 

>  LetUn  and  L«fe,  v.  xoi.  *  Ibid.  y.  121,  n. 

«  Wd,  V.  124. 


torturing  the  prisoner,  and  of  tampering  with  the  judges*  by 
consulting  them  before  the  trial;  nay,  he  is  even  represented 
as  selecting  this  poor  dergjrman  to  serve  for  an  example  to 
terrify  the  disaffected,  as  breaking  into  his  study  and  finding  there 
a  sermon  never  intended  to  be  preached,  which  merely  en- 
couraged the  people  to  resist  tyranny.*  All  this  lavish  con- 
demnation rests  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the  case.  If  any 
blame  attaches  to  him,  it  must  arise  cither  from  his  endeavour 
to  force  Coke  to  a  favourable  decision,  in  which  Ue  was  in  all 
probability  ixompted  by  a  feeling,  not  uncommon  with  him, 
that  a  matter  of  state  policy  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to 
some  senseless  legal  quibble  or  precedent,  or  from  his  advice  to  the 
king  that  a  rumour  should  be  set  afloat  which  was  not  strictly 
true. 

Bacon's  share  in  another  great  trial  which  came  on  shortly 
afterwards,  the  Overbury  and  Somerset  case,  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  it  in  detalL*  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  his  letters  about  this  time  show 
that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  king's  new  favourire, 
the  brilliant  Sir  George  Villiers,  and  that  he  stood  high  in  the 
king's  good  graces.  In  the  early  part  of  x6z6,  when  Thomas 
Egerton,  Baron  EUesmere  (c.  X540-X617),  the  lord  chancellor, 
was  dangerously  ill.  Bacon  wrote  a  long  and  careful  letter  to  the 
king,  proposing  himself  for  the  office,  should  it  fall  vacant,  and 
stating  as  frankly  as  possible  of  what  value  he  considered  his 
services  would  be.  In  answer,  he  appears  to  have  received  a 
distinct  promise  of  the  reversion  of  the  office;  but,  as  EUesmere 
recovered,  the  matter  stood  over  for  a  time.  He  proposed, 
however,  that  be  should  be  made  a  privy  councillor,  in  order  to 
give  him  more  weight  in  his  almost  recognized  position  of  adviser 
to  the  king,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  x6i6  he  took  the  oaths  and 
his  seat  at  the  council  board. 

Meanwhile,  his  great  rival  Coke,  whose  constant  tendency  to 
limit  the  prerogative  by  law  and  precedent  had  made  him  an 
object  of  particular  dislike  to  James,  had  on  two  points  come 
into  open  collision  with  the  king's  rights.  The  first  case  was  an 
action  of  praemunire  against  the  court  of  chancery,  evidently 
instigated  by  him,  but  brought  at  the  instance  of  certain  parties 
whose  adversaries  had  obtained  redress  in  the  chancellor's  court 
after  the  cause  had  been  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
With  all  his  learning  and  ingenuity  Coke  failed  in  inducing  or 
even  forcing  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  bill  against  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  on  the  technical  point 
of  law  involved  he  was  wrong.  Although  his  motive  was,  in 
great  measure,  a  feeling  of  personal  dislike  towards  EUesmere, 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  desire 
to  restrict  in  every  possible  way  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  which 
was  the  direct  exponent  of  the  king's  Irishes.  The  other  case, 
that  of  the  commendamSt  was  more  important  in  itself  and  in  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  The  general  question  involved 
in  a  special  instance  was  whether  or  not  the  king's  prerogative 
included  the  right  of  granting  at  pleasure  livings  in  commendam^ 
I.e.  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  who  was  not  the  incumbent.  Bacon, 
as  attorney-general,  delivered  a  speech,  which  has  not  been 
reported;  but  the  king  was  informed  that  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side  had  not  been  Umited  to  the  qsedai  case,  but  had 
directly  impugned  the  general  prerogative  ri^t  of  granting 
livings.  It  was  necessary  for  James,  as  a  party  interested,  at 
once  to  take  measures  to  s^  that  the  decision  of  the  judges 
should  not  be  given  on  the  general  question  without  due  con* 
sultation.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Bacon,  directing  him  to 
intimate  to  the  judges  his  pleasure  that  they  should  delay 
judgment  until  after  discussion  of  the  matter  with  himself. 
Bacon  commimicafed  first  with  Coke,  who  in  reply  desired  that 
similar  notice  should  be  given  to  the  other  judges.  This  was 
done  by  Bacon,  though  he  seems  to  hint  that  in  so  doing  he  was 

*  Macaolay't  Essay,  *  Campbell.  Lmu,  ii.  344. 

*  The  mysterious  crimes  supposed  to  be  concealed  uodcr  the 
obscure  details  of  this  caac  have  cast  a  shadow  of  vague  suspicion 
on  all  who  were  concerned  in  it.  The  minute  examinatioa  of  the 
facts  by  Spedding  {Letters  and  Life,  v.  ao8>3i7)  seems  taahow  chat 
these  secret  crimes  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  heated  imaginations  of 
romantic  biogFaphers  and  historians. 
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foioff  a  fittlebeyond  his  tnstnictions.  The  judges  took  no  notice 
of  lieiatimation,  proceeded  at  once  to  give  judgment,  and  sent 
a  letter  in  their  united  names  to  the  king  announcing  what  they 
lisd  done,  and  declaring  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  and  to  their 
Mtfa  for  them  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  request  that  their  decision 
slwttld  be  delayed.  The  king  was  indignant  at  thb  encroach- 
ment, and  acting  partly  on  the  advice  of  Bacon,  held  a  council 
<»  the  6tli  of  June  16x6,  at  which  the  judges  attended.  James 
then  entered  at  great  length  into  the  case,  censuring  the  judges 
for  the  offensive  form  of  their  letter,  and  for  not  having  delayed 
jitdgment  upon  his  demand,  which  had  been  made  solely  because 
he  was  hinrwlf  a  party  concerned.  The  judges,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  implored  pardon  for  the 
raanoer  of  their  letter;  but  Coke  attempted  to  justify  the  matter 
cootained  in  it,  saying  that  the  delay  required  by  his  majesty 
was  contrary  to  law.  The  point  of  law  was  argiwd  by  Bacon, 
and  decided  by  the  chancellor  in  favour  of  the  king,  who  put  the 
question  to  the  judges  individually,  '*  Whether,  if  at  any  time, 
in  a  cast  .depending  before  the  judges,  which  his  majesty  con- 
ceived to  concern  him  either  in  power  or  profit,  and  thereupon 
required  to  consult  with  them,  and  that  they  f^ould  stay  pro- 
oedings  in  the  meantime,  they  ought  not  to  stay  accordingly?" 
To  this  all  gave  a»ent  except  Coke,  who  said  that  "  when  the 
case  should  be,  he  would  do  that  shoidd  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do." 
No  notice  was  taken  by  the  king  of  this  famous,  though  somewhat 
evasive,  reply,  but  the  judges  were  again  asked  what  course  they 
vottkl  take  in  the  spedzi  case  now  before  them.  They  all  declared 
that  they  would  not  decide  the  matter  upon  general  grounds 
affecting  the  prerogative,  but  upon  special  circumstances  incident 
to  the  case;  and  with  this  answer  they  were  dismissed.  Bacon's 
conduct  throughout  the  affair  has  been  blamed,  but  apparently 
on  wrong  grounds.  As  attorney  he  was  merely  fidfilling  his  duty 
in  obeying  the  command  of  the  king;  and  in  laying  down  the  law 
00  the  disputed  point,  he  was,  we  may  be  sure,  speaking  his  own. 
convictions.  Censure  might  more  reasonably  be  bestowed  on 
him  because  be  deliberately  advised  a  course  of  action  than 
which  nothing  can  be  conceived  better  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  an  absolute  monarch.^  This  appeared  to  Bacon 
justifiaUe  and  right,  because  the  prerogative  would  be  defended 
and  preserved  intact.  Coke  certainly  stands  out  in  a  better 
l^t,  not  so  much  for  his  answer,  which  was  rather  indefinite, 
and  the  force  of  which  is  much  weakened  by  his  assent  to  the 
second  question  of  the  king,  but  for  the  general  spirit  of  resistance 
to  encroachment  exhibited  by  him.  He  was  undeniably  trouble- 
some to  the  king,  and  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  James 
resolved  to  remove  him  from  a  position  where  he  could  do  so 
much  barm.  On  the  26th  June  he  was  called  before  the  council 
to  answer  certain  charges,  one  of  which  was  his  conduct  in  the 
praemunire  question.  He  acknowledged  his  error  on  that  head, 
and  made  little  defence.  On  the  30th  be  was  suspended  from 
omncfl  and  bench,  and  ordered  to  employ  his  leisure  in  revising 
certain  obnoxious  opinions  in  his  reports.  He  did  not  perform 
the  task  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  and  a  few  months  later  he 
was  dismtssyd  from  office. 

BaoMi's  services  to  the  king's  cause  had  been  most  important; 
aad  as  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  acquired  great  favour  with 
VHKers,  his  prospects  looked  brighter  than  before.  According 
to  his  custom,  he  strove  earnestly  to  guide  by  his  advice  the 
ccnduct  of  the  young  favourite.  His  letters,  in  which  he  a  nalyses 
the  various  relations  in  which  such  a  man  must  stand,  and  pre- 
scribes the  course  of  action  suitable  for  each,  are  valuable  and 
deserving  of  attention.'  Very  striking,  in  view  of  future  events, 
are  the  words'  in  which  he  ^ves  him  counsel  as  to  his  dealing 
with  judges:  "  By  no  means  be  you  persuaded  to  interpose 
yooTsell  by  word  or  letter  in  any  cause  depending,  or  like  to  be 
depending,  in  any  court  of  justice,  nor  suffer  any  man  to  do  it 
where  you  can  hinder  it;  and  by  all  means  dissuade  the  king 
laaiself  from  it,  upon  the  importunity  of  any,  either  for.  their 
or  themselves.    If  it  diould  prevail,  it  perverts  justice; 


*  A  aoincwliat  similar  case  is  that  of  the  writ  Dt  Reg*  iMamsvUo 


bt  forward  by  Bacon.    See  Letters  atd  Life,  v.  333:336. 

"  vi.  6, 7,  13-26, 37-56.  nwi 
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but  if  the  jiidge  be  so  just,  and  of  so  undaunted  a  courage  (as  he 
oughttobe)  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,yet  it  alwaysleavesa  taint 
of  suspicions  and  prejudice  behind  it."  It  is  probable  that  Villiers 
at  this  timehad  really  a  sense  of  the  duties  attaching  tohisposition* 
and  was  willing  to  be  guided  by  a  man  of  approved  wisdom.  It 
was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  occurred  for  showing  his 
gratitude  and  favour.  EUesmere  resigned  the  chancellorship  on 
the  5th  of  March  1616/7,  &nd  on  the  7th  the  great  seal  was 
bestowed  upon  Bacon,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper.  Two  months 
later  he  took  his  scat  with  great  pomp  in  the  chancery  court,  and 
delivered  a  weighty  and  impressive  opening  discourse.  He 
entered  with  great  vigour  on  his  new  labours,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  he^Was  able  to  report  to  Buckingham  that  he  had  cleared 
off  all  outstanding  chancery  cases.  He  seemed  now  to  have 
reached  the  height  of  his  ambition;  he  was  the  first  law  officer 
in  the  kingdom,  the  accredited  minister x>f  his  sovereign,  and  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  king  and  his  favourite.  His  course 
seemed  perfectly  prosperous  and  secure,  when  a  slight  storm 
arising  opened  his  eyes  to  the  frailty  of  the  tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  position. 

Coke  was  in  disgrace  but  not  in  despair;  there  seemed  to  be  a 
way  whereby  he  could  reconcile  himself  to  Buckingham,  through 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  who  had  an  ample  fortune,  to  Sir 
John  Villiers,  brother  of  the  marquess,  who  was  penniless  or 
nearly  so.  ^  The  match  was  distasteful  to  Lady  Hatton  and  to  her 
daughter;  a  violent  quarrel  was  the  consequence,  and  Bacon, 
who  thought  the  proposed  marriage  most  unsuitable,  took  Lady 
Hatton's  part.  His  reasons  for  disapproval  he  explained  to  the 
king  and  Buckingham,  but  found  to  his  surprise  that  their  indig- 
nation  was  strongly  roused  against  him.  He  received  from  both 
bitter  letters  of  reproof;  it  was  rumoured  that  he  would  be  dis- 
graced, and  Buckingham  was  said  to  have  compared  his  present 
conduct  to  his  previous  unfaithfulness  to  Essex.  Bacon,  who 
seems  to  have  acted  from  a  simple  desire  to  do'the  best  for 
Buckingham's  own  interests.at  once  changed  his  course,  advanced 
the  match  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  by  a  humble  apology 
appeased  the  indignation  that  had  been  excited  against  him.  It 
had  been  a  sharp  lesson,  but  things  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly 
after  it,  and  Bacon's  affairs  prospered.  , 

On  the  4th  of  January  161 7/8  he  received  the  higher  title  of  lord 
chancellor;  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  Baron  Verulam 
and  in  January  1620/z  he  was  created  Viscount  St  Albans.  His 
fame,  too,  had  been  increased  by  the  publication  in  1620  of  his 
most  celebrated  work,  the  Novum  Organum.  He  seemed  at  length 
to  have  made  satisfactory  progress  towards  the  realization  of  his 
cherished  aims;  the  method  essential  for  his  Instauration  was 
partially  completed;  and  he  had  attained  as  high  a  rank  in  the 
state  as  he  had  ever  contemplated.  But  his  actions  in  that 
position  were  not  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  his  country. 

Connected  with  the  years  during  which  he  held  officc'is  one 
of  the  weightiest  charges  against  his  character.  Buckingham, 
notwithstanding  the  advice  he  had  received  from  Bacon  i>imsclf, 
was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  letters  to  him  recommending  the 
causes  of  suitors.  In  many  cases  these  seem  nothing  more  than 
letters  of  courtesy,  and,  /rom  the  general  tone,  it  might  fairly  be 
concluded  that  there  was  no  intention  to  sway  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  illegally,  and  that  Bacon  did  not  understand  the  letters  in 
that  sense.  This  view  is  supported  by  consideration  of  the  few 
answers  to  them  which  are  extant.*  One  outstanding  case,  how- 
ever, that  of  Dr  Steward,*  casts  some  suspicion  on  all  the  others. 
The  terms  of  Buckingham's  note'  concerning  it  might  easily  have 
aroused  doubts;  and  we  find  that  the  furLher  course  of  the  action 
was  to  all  appearances  exactly  accommodated  to  Dr  Steward,  who 

*  A  ixMitidh  which  Bacon  in  tome  respects  approved.  See  Essays, 
"  Of  Ambition."  "  It  is  counted  by  some  a  weakness  in  princes  to 
have  favourites;  but  it  is  of  all  others  the  best  remedy  against 
ambitious  great  ones;  for  when  the  wajr  o^ pleasuring  and  displca8ur< 
ing  iieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  other  should  be  over 
great." 

» Letters  and  Life,  vt.  278,  294-aQ6,  313. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  579-588.  analysis  of  the  case  by  D.  D.  Heath,  who  ex- 
presses a  strong  opinion  against  Bacon's  action  in  the  matter. 

'  Ibid.  vi.  444. 
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bad  been  so  strongly  recommended.  It  is,  of  course,  dangerous  to 
form  an  extreme  judgment  on  an  isolated  and  partially  understood 
case,  of  which  also  we  have  no  explanation  from  Bacon  himself, 
but  if  the  interpretation  advanced  by  Heath  be  the  true  one, 
Bacon  certainly  suffered  his  first,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  just 
judgment  on  the  case  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  whole  matter  to  be 
reopened  in  obedience  to  a  request  from  Buckingham. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand  Bacon's  position  with 
regard  to  the  king  during  these  years.  He  was  the  first  officer  of 
the  crown,  the  most  able  man  in  the  kingdom,  prudent,  sagacious 
and.  devoted  to  the  royal  party.  Yet  his  advice  was  followed 
only  when  it  chimed  in  with  James's  own  will;  his  influence  was 
of  a  merely  secondary  kind;  and  bis  great  practical  skill  was 
employed  simply  in  carrying  out  the  measures  of  the  king  in 
the  best  mode  possible.  We  know  indeed  that  he  sympathized 
cordially  with  the  home  policy  of  the  government;  he  had  no 
objection  to  such  monopolies  or  patents  as  seemed  advantageous 
to  the  country,  and  for  this  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  blamed.* 
The  opinion  was  common  at  the  time,  and  the  error  was  merely 
ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  political  economy.  But  we 
know  also  that  the  patents  wer6  so  numerous  as  to  be  oppressive, 
and  we  can  scarcely  avoid  inferring  that  Bacon  more  readily  saw 
the  advantages  to  the  government  than  the  disadvantages  to  the 
people.  In  November  1620,  when  a  new  parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  January  following,  he  earnestly  pressed  that 
the  most  obnoxious  patents,  those  of  alehouses  and  inns,  and  the 
monopoly  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  should  be  given  up,  and 
wrote  to  Buckingham,  whose  brothers  were  interested,  advising 
him  to  withdraw  them  from  the  impending  storm.  This  prudent 
advice  was  unfortunately  rejected.  But  while  he  went  cordially 
with  the  king  in  domestic  affairs,  he  was  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  him  on  questions  of  foreign  policy.  Not  only  was  he 
personally  in  favour  of  a  war  with  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  but  he  foresaw  in  such  a  course  of  action  the  means 
of  drawing  together  more  closely  the  king  and  his  parliament. 
He  believed  that  the  royal  difficulties  would  be  removed  if 
a  policy  were  adopted  with  which  the  people  could  heartily 
sympathize,  and  if  the  king  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
parliament  and  led  them  on.  But  his  advice  was  neglected  by 
the  vacillating  and  peace-loving  monarch,  his  proffered  pro- 
clamation was  put  aside,  and  a  weak,  featureless  production 
substituted  in  its  place.  Nevertheless  the  new  parliament 
seemed  at  first  more  responsive  than  might  have  been  looked  for. 
A  double  subsidy  was  granted,  which  was  expressly  stated  to  be 
"  not  on  any  consideration  or  condition  for  or  concerning  the 
Palatinate."  The  session,  however,  was  not  far  advanced  when 
the  question  of  patents  was  brought  up;  a  determined  attack 
was  made  upon  the  very  ones  of  which  Bacon  had  been  in  dread, 
and  it  was  even  proposed  to  proceed  against  the  referees  (Bacon 
and  Montagu)  who  had  certified  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
them  in  point  of  law.  This  proposal,  though  pressed  by  Coke, 
was  allowed  to  drop;  while  the  king  and  Buckingham,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  Williams,  afterwards  lord  keeper,  agreed 
to  give  up  the  monopolies.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  a 
determined  attack  was  about  to  be  made  upon  Bacon,  and 
that  the  proceeding  against  the  referees  was  really  directed 
against  him.  It  is  probable  that  this  charge  was  dropped  because 
a  more  powerful  weapon  had  in  the  meantime  been  placed  in  his 
enemies'  hands.  This  was  the  accusation  of  bribery  and  corrupt 
dealings  in  chancery  suits,  an  accusation  apparently  wholly 
unexpected  by  Bacon,  and  the  possibility  of  which  he  seems  never 
to  have  contemplated  until  it  was  actually  brought  against  him. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
for  inquiring  into  abuses  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Some  illegal 
practices  of  certain  chancery  officials  had  been  detected  and 
punished  by  the  court  itself,  and  generally  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  overhaul  its  affairs,  while  Coke  and  Lionel  Cranfield, 
earl  of  Middlesex  (1575-1645)  directly  attacked  some  parts  of 
the  chancellor's  administration.    But  on  the  14th  of  March  one 

*  For  a  full  diacunion  of  Bacon's  connexion  with  the  monopolies, 
■ec  Gardiner,  Prinu  Charles,  &c.  ii.  355-37;$.  For  hit  opinion  of 
monopolies  in  general,,  see  Letkrs  and  Ltje,  vi.  ^. 


Christopher  Aubrey  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  charged 
Bacon  with  having  received  from  him  a  sum  of  money  while  his 
suit  was  going  on,  and  with  having  afterwards  decided  against  him. 
Bacon's  letter*  on  this  occasion  is  worthy  of  serious  attention; 
he  evidently  thought  the  charge  was  but  part  of  the  deliberate 
scheme  to  ruin  him  which  had  already  been  in  progress.  A 
second  accusation  (Edward  Egerton's  case)  followed  immediately 
after,  and  was  investigated  by  the  House,  who,  satisfied  that 
they  had  just  matter  for  reprehension,  appointed  the  19th  for  a 
conference  with  the  Lords.  On  that  day  Bacon,  as  he  had  feared, 
was  too  ill  to  attend.  He  wrote*  to  the  Lords  excusing  his 
absence,  requesting  them  to  appoint  a  convenient  time  for  his 
defence  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and  imploring  them 
not  to  allow  their  minds  to  be  prejudiced  against  him,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  he  would  not  "  trick  up  an  innocency 
with  cavillations,  but  plainly  and  ingenuously  declare  what  hie 
knew  or  remembered."  The  charges  rapidly  accumulated,  but 
Bacon  still  looked  upon  them  as  party  moves,  and  was  in  hopes 
of  defending  himself.^  Nor  did  he  seem  to  have  lost  his  courage, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  common  reports  of  the  day,^  though 
certainly  they  do  not  appear  worthy  of  very  much  crediL 

The  notes*  bearing  upon  the  interview  which  he  obtained 
with  the  king  show  that  he  had  begun  to  see  more  dcariy  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  offences  with  which  he  was  charged, 
that  he  now  felt  it  impossible  altogether  to  exculpate  himself,  and 
that  his  hopes  were  directed  towards  obtaining  some  mitigation 
of  his  sentence.  The  long  roll  of  charges  made  upon  the  xgth  of 
April  finally  decided  him;  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  defence,  and 
wrote  to  the  king  begging  him  to  show  him  favour  in  this 
emergency.'  The  next  day  he  sent  in  a  general  confession  to  the 
Lords,*  trusting  that  this  would  be  considered  satisfactory.  The 
Lords,  however,  decided  that  it  was  not  sufficient  as  a  ground  for 
their  censure,  and  demanded  a  detailed  and  particular  cmifession. 
A  list  of  twenty-eight  charges  was  then  sent  him,  to  which  an 
answer  by  letter  was  required.  On  the  30th  of  April  his' "  con- 
fession and  humble  submission  *'  *  was  handed  in.  In  it,  after 
going  over  the  several  instances,  he  says,  "  I  do  again  confess, 
that  on  the  points  charged  upon  me,  although  they  should  be 
taken  as  myself  have  declared  them,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
corruption  and  neglect;  for  which  I  am  heartily  and  penitently 
sorry,  and  submit  myself  to  the  judgment,  grace,  and  mercy  of 
the  court."  *^  On  the  3rd  of  May,  after  considerable  discussion, 
the  Lords  decided  upon  the  sentence,  which  was,**  That  he  sIkmiM 
undergo  fine  and  ransom  of  £40,000;  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure;  that  he  should  be  for 
ever  incapable  of  any  office,  place  or  employment  in  the  state 
or  commonwealth;  Uiat  he  should  never  sit  in  parliament,  or 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  court.    This  heavy  sentence  was 

'  Letters  and  Life,  vii.  ait:  "  I  know  I  have  clean  hands  and  a 
clean  heart,  and  f  hope  a  clean  house  for  friends  or  servants.  But 
Job  himself,  or  whosoever  was  the  justest  judge,  by  such  hunting 
for  matters  against  him  as  hath  been  used  against  me,  may  for  a  time 
Bccm  foul,  specially  in  a  time  when  greatness  is  the  mark  and  accusa- 
tion is  the  game."  '  Ibid.  vii.  215-216. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  225-226.  From  the  letter  to  the  king  (March  25. 102 1 ) — 
"  When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  the  materiab  of  such  a  tem- 
pest as  is  comcn  upon  me.  I  have  been  (as  your  majesty  knoweth 
best)  never  author  of  anjr  immoderate  counsel,  but  always  desired  to 
have  things  carried  sttavibus  modis.  I  have  been  no  avaricious  op- 
pressor of  t  he  people.  I  have  been  no  haughty  or  intolerable  or  hatoul 
man  in  my  conversation  or  carriage.  I  have  inherited  no  hatred 
from  my  father,  but  am  a  fljood  patriot  born.  Whence  should  this 
be?  For  these  are  the  things  that  use  to  raise  dislikes  almod. 
.  .  .  And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  charged,  when 
the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to 
have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice,  howsoever  I  may  be  frail,  and 
partake  of  the  abuse  of  the  times." 


.  fie-fcavw, 

I  do  ingenuously  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  having  understood 
the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the  House  but  enougb 
to  inform  my  conscience  and  memory,  I  find  matter  sufficient 
and  full,  both  to  move  me  to  desert  the  defence,  and  to  move  your 
lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  me." 
•  Ibid.  viL  252-262.        ^Ibid.  vii.  261.       "/frttf.  vii.  270^ 
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Qsljr  pvtially  executed.  The  fine  was  in  effect  remitted  by  the 
kioff:  mpmoninent  in  the  Tower  lasted  for  about  four  days;  a 
gcseni  pardon  (not  of  course  covering  the  parliamentary  censure) 
was  Bade  out,  and  thou^  delayed  at  the  seal  for  a  time  by  Lord 
Ktepa  Williains,  was  pused  probably  in  November  z6ai.  The 
cxttse  qS,  the  delay  seems  to  have  lain  with  Buckingham,  whose 
fneodab'p  had  cooled,  and  who  had  taken  offence  at  the  fallen 
'dtanoeOor's  unwillingness  to  part  with  York  House.  This  differ^ 
eece  was  finally  smoothed  over,and  it  was  probably  through  his  in- 
fineooe  that  Bacon  received  the  much-desired  permission  tc  come 
viUuji  the  verge  of  the  court.  He  never  again  sat  in  parliament. 
So  ends  this  painful  episode,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  most 
severe  a»denuution  of  Bacon,  and  which  still  presents  great 
and  perhaps  insuperaUe  difficulties.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency 
of  the  most  recent  and  thorough  researches  has  been  towards 
tbe  opinion  that  Bacon's  own  account  of  the  matter  (from  which, 
indeed,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  chiefly  drawn)  is  substantially 
correct.  He  distinguishes  three  ways  in  which  bribes  may  be 
gzvca,*  and  ingenuously  confesses  that  his  own  acts  amounted 
lo  conaptioa  and  were  worthy  of  condemnation.  Now,  corrup- 
tion strictly  interpreted  would  imply  the  deliberate  sale  of 
JQstke,  and  this  Bacon  explicitly  denies,  affirming  that  he  never 
"  had  bribe  or  reward  in  his  eye  or  thought  when  he  pronounced 
say  sentence  or  order."  When  we  analyse  the  specific  charges 
a^sinst  him,  with  his  answers  to  them,  we  find  many  that  are 
really  of  little  weight.  The  twenty-eighth  and  last,  that  of 
aegiigence  in  looking  after  his  servants,  though  it  did  him  much 
harm,  may  fairly  be  said  to  imply  no  moral  blame.  The  majority 
of  the  others  are  instances  of  gratuities  given  after  the  decision, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  judgment  of  the  peers  gives  us 
DO  means  of  determining  how  such  gifts  were  looked  upon, 
whether  or  not  the  acceptance  of  them  was  regarded  as  a 
''corrupt"  practice.  In  four  cases  specifically,  and  in  some 
others  by  implication,  Bacon  confesses  that  he  had  received 
bribes  from  suitors  pendente  lite.  Yet  he  affirms,  as  we  said 
before,  that  his  intention  was  never  swayed  by  a  bribe;  and 
so  far  as  any  <A  these  cases  can  be  traced,  his  decisions,  often 
given  in  conjunction  with  some  other  official,  are  to  all  appearance 
tborooghly  just.  In  several  cases  his  judgment  appears  to  have 
been  given  against  the  party  bestowing  the  bribe,  and  in  at  least 
oae  instance,  that  of  Lady  Wharton,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  must  have  known  when  accepting  the  present  that  his 
cpiojon  would  be  adverse  to  her  cause.  Although,  then,  he  felt 
that  these  practices  were  really  corrupt,  and  even  rejoiced  that 
bis  own  fall  would  tend  to  purify  the  courts  from  them,*  he  did 
Bot  feel  that  he  was  guilty  of  perverting  justice  for  the  sake  of 
levard.  How  far,  then,  is  such  defence  or  explanation  admissible 
and  satisfactory?  It  is  clear  that  two  things  are  to  be  considered : 
the  one  the  guilt  of  taking  bribes  or  presents  on  any  consideration, 
the  other  the  moral  guilt  depending  upon  the  wilful  perversion 
of  justice.  The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  defend 
dtt  whole  ci  Bacon's  conduct  on  the  ground  that  he  did  nothing 
that  was  not  done  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Bacon 
himself  disclaims  a  defence  of  this  nature,  and  we  really  have  no 
direct  evidence  which  shows  to  what  extent  the  offering  and 
receiving  of  such  bribes  then  prevailed.  That  the  practice  was 
oooimon  is  indeed  implied  by  the  terms  in  which  Bacon  speaks 
of  it,  and  it  'n  not  improbable  that  the  fact  of  these  gi^ts  being 
taken  by  officials  was  a  thing  fairly  Well  known,  although  all 
were  aware  of  their  illegal  character,  and  it  was  plain  that  any 
pabiic  exposure  of  such  dealings  would  be  fatal  to  the  individual 
against  whom  the  charge  was  made  out.*    Bacon  knew  all  this; 

*  LcUers  and  Life,  vii.  23^-236:  "The  first,  of  bargain  and  contract 
fcr  revard  to  pervert  justice,  pendente  lite.  The  second,  where  the 
jod^  omceives  the  cause  to  be  at  an  end,  by  the  information  of  the 
pany  or  otherwise,  and  uieth  not  such  diligence  as  he  ought  to  inquire 
o(  it.  Ami  the  third,  where  the  cause  is  really  ended,  and  it  is  sine 
fr^aide  without  relation  to  any  precedent  promise. . . .  For  the  first  of 
thcsi  I  take  myself  to  be  as  innocent  as  any  bom  upon  St  Innocent's 
l>3j,  in  my  heart.  For  the  second,  I  doubt  on  some  particulars  I  may 
be  taolty.  And  for  the  last,  I  conceived  it  to  be  no  fault,  but  therein 
1  dniie  to  be  better  informed,  that  I  may  be  twice  penitent,  once  for 
the  fact  and  again  for  the  error."  *  Ibid.  vii.  242. 

'Ibid.  vjL  244:    "  Neither  will  your  lordships  forget  that  there 


he  was  well  aware  that  the  practice  was  in  itself' indefensible,* 
and  that  his  conduct  was  therefore  corrupt  and  deserving  of 
censure.  So  far,  then,  as  the  mere  taking  of  bribes  is  concerned, 
he  would  permit  no  defence,  and  his  own  confession  and  judgment 
on  his  action  contain  as  severe  a  condemnation  as  has  ever  been 
passed  upon  him.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  himself  "  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time";*  and  this  on 
the  plea  that  his  intentions  had  always  been  pure,  and  had  never 
been  affected  by  the  presents  he  received.  His  justification  has 
been  set  aside  by  modem  critics,  not  on  the  ground  that  the 
evidence  demonstrates  its  falsity,*  but  because  it  is  inconceivable 
or  unnatural  that  any  nan  shoidd  receive  a  present  from  another, 
and  not  suffer  his  judgment  to  be  swayed  thereby.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  such  an  a  priori  conviction  is  not  a  sufficient  basis 
on  which  to  found  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  Bacon's  integrity 
as  an  administrator  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  it  be 
admitted  to  be  possible  and  conceivable  that  a  present  should 
be  given  by  a  suitor  simply  as  seeking  favourable  consideration 
of  his  cause,  and  not  as  desirous  of  obtaining  an  unjust  decree, 
and  should  be  accepted  by  the  judge  on  the  same  understanding, 
this  would  not  entitle  one  absolutely  to  accept  Bacon's  state- 
ment. Further  evidence  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  foundation 
to  a  definite  judgment  either  way;  and  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able, nay,  almost  impossible,  that  such  can  ever  be  produced. 
In  these  circumstances,  due  weight  shotild  be  given  to  Bacon's 
own  assertions  of  his  perfect  innocence  and  purity  of  intention; 
they  ought  not  to  be  put  out  of  court  unless  found  in  actual 
contradiction  to  the  facts,  and  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case, 
so  far  as  has  yet  appeared.' 

The  remaining  five  years  of  his  life,  though  he  was  still  harassed 
by  want  of  means,  for  James  was  not  liberal,  were  spent  in  work 
far  more  valuable  to  the  world  than  anything  he  had  accomplished 
in  his  high  office.  In  March  162  2  he  presented  to  Prince  Charles 
his  History  of  Henry  VII.;  and  immediately,  with  unwearied 
industry,  set  to  work  to  complete  some  portions  of  his  great  work. 
In  November  1622  appeared  the  HislcriaVeniorum;  in  January 
1622/3,  ^e  Historia  Vitae  et  Mortis;  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  the  De  Augmentis  Scienliarum,  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, with  many  additions,  of  the  Advancement.  Finally,  in 
December  1624,  he  published  his  Apophthegms^  and  Translations 
of  some  of  the  Psalms,  dedicated  to  George  Herbert;  and,  in  1625, 
a  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Essays. 

Busily  occupied  with  these  labours,  his  life  now  drew  rapidly 
to  a  close.  In  March  1626  he  came  to  London,  and  when  driving 
one  day  near  Highgate,  was  taken  with  a  desire  to  discover 
whether  snow  would  act  as  an  antiseptic.  He  stopped  his 
carriage,  got  out  at  a  cottage,  purchased  a  fowl,  and  with  his  own 
hands  assisted  to  stuff  it  with  snow.  He  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
chill,  and  became  so  seriously  unwell  that  he  had  to  be  conveyed 
to  Lord  Arundel's  house,  which  was  near  at  hand.  Here  his 
illness  increased,  the  cold  and  chill  brought  on  bronchitis  and  he 
died,  after  a  few  days'  suffering,  on  the  9th  of  April  1626. 

are  vitia  temporis  as  well  as  vitia  hominis,  and  that  the  beginning  of 
reformations  hath  the  contrary  power  to  the  pool  of  Betnuda,  for 
that  had  strength  to  cure  only  him  that  was  first  cast  in,  and  this 
hath  commonly  strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is  first  cast  ii\." 

*  See,  among  many  other  passages,  Essays,  "  Of  Great  Place  " : "  For 
corruptions  do  not  only  bind  thine  own  hands  or  thy  servant's 
hands  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of  suitors  also  from  offering; 
for  integrity  used  doth  the  one;  but  integrity  professed,  and  with  a 
manifest  detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the  other;  and  avoid  not  only 
the  fault  but  the  suspicion." 

*  Cf.  Letters  and  Ltfe,  vii.  560:  '*  I  was  the  justest  judge  that  was 
in  England  these  fifty  years;  but  it  was  the  justest  censure  in 
Parliament  that  was  these  two  hundred  years." 

*  Or  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  distinct  rule  forbidding 
chancellors  and  the  like  officials  to  take  presents.  This  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  case,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  Bacon  says 
Letters  and  Life,  vii.  233. 

'  Not  only  do  the  cases,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  support  Bacon's 
plea  of  innocence,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  attempt  at  a  reversal 
of  any  of  his  numerous  decrees  appears  to  have  been  successful.  Had 
his  decrees  been  wilful  perversions  of  justice,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  some  of  them  should  not  have  been  overturned.  See  Letters  and 
Lift,  vii.  555-562. 
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B(uon*s  Works  and  Pkihsopky. 

A  complete  survey  of  Bacon's  works  and  an  estimate  of  his 
place  in  literature  and  philosophy  are  matters  (or  a  volume.  It 
is  here  proposed  mertly  to  classify  the  works,  to  indicate  their 
general  character  and  to  enter  somewhat  more  in  detail  upon 
what  he  himself  regarded  as  his  great  achievement, — the  re- 
organization of  the  sciences  and  the  exposition  of  a  new  method 
by  which  the  human  mind  might  proceed  with  security  and 
certainty  towards  the  true  end  of  all  human  thought  and  action. 

Putting  aside  the  letters  and  occasional  writings,  wc  may  con- 
veniently distribute  the  other  works  into  three  classes,  Profes- 
sional^  LiUraryt  Philosophical.  The  Professional  works  include 
the  Reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uscs^  the  Maxims  of  Law  and  the 
treatise  (possibly  spurious)  on  the  Use  of  the  Law.  "  I  am  in  good 
hope,"  said  Bacon  himself,  "that  when  Sir  Edward  Coke's  reports 
and  my  rules  and  decisions  shall  come  to  posterity,  there  will 
be  (whatsoever  is  now  thought)  question  who  was  the  greater 
lawyer."  If  Coke's  reports  show  completer  mastery  of  technical 
details,  greater  knowledge  of  precedent,  and  more  of  the  dogged 
grasp  of  the  letter  than  do  Bacon's  legal  writings,  there  can  be  no 
dispute  that  the  bttcr  exhibit  an  infmitely  more  comprehensive 
intelligence  of  the  abstract  principles  of  jurisprudence,  with  a 
richness  and  ethical  fulness  that  more  than  compensate  for  their 
lack  of  dry  legal  detail.  Bacon  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a 
lawyer  of  the  first  order,  with  a  keen  scientific  insight  into  the 
bearings  of  isolated  facts  and  a  power  of  generalization  which 
admirably  fitted  him  for  the  self-imposed  task,  unfortunately 
never  completed,  of  digesting  or  codifying  the  chaotic  mass  of 
the  English  law. 

Among  the  literary  works  are  included  all  that  he  himself 
designated  moral  and  historical  pieces,  and  to  these  may  be  added 
some  theological  and  minor  writings,  such  as  the  Apophthegms. 
Of  the  moral  works  the  most  valuable  are  the  Essays,  which  have 
been  so  widely  read  and  universally  admired;  The  matter  is 
of  the  familiar,  practical  kind,  that  "comes  home  to  men's 
bosoms."  The  thoughts  are  weighty,  and  even  when  not 
original  have  acquired  a  peculiar  and  unique  tone  or  cast  by 
passing  through  the  crucible  of  Bacon's  mind.  A  sentence  from 
the  Assays  can  rarely  be  mistaken  for  the  production  of  any  other, 
writer.  The  short,  pithy  sayings  have  become  popular  mottoes 
and  household  words.  The  style  is  quaint,  original,  abounding 
in  allusions  and  wittidsms,  and  rich,  even  to  gorgcousncss,  with 
piled-up  analogies  and  metaphors.^  The  first  edition  contained 
only  ten  essays,  but  the  number  was  increased  in  161  a  to  thirty- 
eight,  and  in  1625  to  fifty-eight.  The  short  tract.  Colours  of 
Good  and  Evil,  which  with  the  Mediiationes  Sacrae  originally 
accompanied  the  Essays,  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the 
De  Augmentis.  Along  with  these  works  may  be  classed  the 
curiously  learned  piece,  De  Sapientia  Veterum,  in  which  he  works 
out  a  favourite  idea,  that  the  mythological  fables  of  the  Greeks 
were  allegorical  and  concealed  the  deepest  truths  of  their  philo- 
sophy. As  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  myths  the  theory  is  of 
no  value,  but  it  affords  fine  scope  for  the  exerdse  of  Bacon's 
unrivalled  power  of  detecting  analogies  in  things  apparently  most 
dissimilar.  The  Apophthegms,  though  hardly  deserving  Mac- 
aulay's  praise  of  being  the  best  collection  of  jests  in  the  world, 
contain  a  number  of  those  significant  anecdotes  which  Bacon 
used  with  such  effect  in  his  other  writings.  Of  the  historical 
works,  besides  a  few  fragments  of  the  projected  history  of  Britain 
there  remains  the  History  of  Henry  VII.^  a  valuable  work,  giving 
a  clear  and  animated  narrative  of  the  reign,  and  characterizing 
Henry  with  great  skill.  Th^  style  is  in  harmony  with  the  matter, 
vigorotis  and  flowing,  but  naturally  with  less  of  the-quaintness 
and  richness  suitable  to  more  thoughtful  and  original  writings. 

*  The  peculiarities  of  Bacon's  stvle  were  noticed  Verv  earlv  by  his 
contemporaries.  (See  Leiten  and  Life,  i.  368.)  Raleigh  and  Jensen 
have  both  recorded  their  opinions  of  it,  but  no  one  has  characterized 
it  more  happf ly  than  hb  fnend,  Sir  Tobie  Matthews, "  A  man  so  rare 
in  knowledge,  of  so  many  several  kinds,  endued  with  the  facility 
and  felicity  of  expressing  it  all  in  so  elegant,  significant,  so  abundant, 
and  yet  so  choice  and  ravishing  a  way  of  words,  of  metaphors,  01 
allusions,  as  perhaps  the  worid  hath  not  seen  since  it  was  a  world." — 
"Address  to  the  Reader"  prefixed  to  Collection  of  English  Utters  (1660) . 


The  series  of  the  literary  works  is  completed  by  the  minor 
treatises  on  theological  or  ecclesiastical  questions.  Some  of  the 
btter,  included  among  the  occasional  works,  are  sagacious  and 
prudent  and  deserve  careful  study.  Of  the  former,  the  principal 
specimens  are  the  Mediiationes  Sacrae  and  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  Paradoxes  (Characters  of  a  believing  Christian  in  paradoxes, 
and  seeming  contradictions),  which  was  often  and  justly  sns-, 
pected,  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  Grosart  to  be  the  work 
of  another  author. 

Philosophical  Works. — The  great  mass  of  Bacon's  writinKS 
consists  of  treatises  or  fragments,  which  either  formed  integral 
parts  of  his  grand  comprehensive  scheme,  or  were  dosely  con- 
nected with  it.  More  exactly  they  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads:  (A)  Writings  originally  intended  to  form  parts  of  the 
Instauratio,  but  which  were  afterwards  superseded  or  throvn 
aside;  (B)  VVorks  connected  with  the  Instauratio,  but  not  directly 
included  in  its  plan;  (C)  Writings  which  actually  fonned  part  of 
the  Instauratio  Magna. 

(A)  This  class  contains  some  important  tracts,  whidi  certainly 
contain  little,  if  anything,  that  is  not  afterwards  taken  up  and 
expanded  in  the  more  elaborate  works,  but  are  not  undeserving 
of  attention,  from  Ike  difference  in  the  point  of  view  and  method 
of  treatment.  The  most  valuable  of  them  are:  (1)  The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  of  which  no  detailed  account  need  be  given,  as 
it  is  completely  worked  up  into  the  De  Augmentis,  and  takes  its 
place  as  the  first  part  of  the  Instauratio.  (2)  Valerius  Terminus, 
a  very  remarkable  piece,  composed  probably  about  1603,  though 
perhaps  retouched  at  a  later  period.  It  contains  a  brief  and 
somewhat  obscure  outline  of  the  first  two  parts  in  the  IniStauratio, 
and  is  of  importance  as  affording  tis  some  insight  into  the  gradual 
development  of  the  system  in  Bacon's  own  mind,  (j)  Temporis 
Partus  Masculus,  another  curious  fragment,  remarkable  not  only 
from  its  contents,  but  from  its  style,  which  is  arrogant  and  offen- 
sive, in  this  respect  unlike  any  other  writing  of  Bacon's.  The 
adjective  masculus  points  to  the  power  of  bringing  forth  fruit 
possessed  by  the  new  philosophy,  and  perhaps  indicates  that  all 
previous  births  of  time  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  feminine  or 
imperfect;  it  is  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  in  Letters  and 
Life,  vi.  183, "  In  verbis  masculis,  no  flourishing  or  painted  words, 
but  such  words  as  .are  fit  to  go  before  deeds."  (4)  Redargulio 
Philosophiarum,  a  highly  finished  piece  in  the  form  of  an  oration, 
composed  probably  about  1608  or  1609,  and  containing  in  pretty 
full  detail  much  of  what  afterwards  appears  in  connexion  with 
the  Idola  Theatri  in  book  i.  of  the  Novum  Organum.  (5)  Cogitata 
el  Visa,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  minor  philosophical 
writings,  dating  from  1607  (though  possibly  the  tract  in  its  present 
form  may  have  been  to  some  extent  alten^d),  and  containing  in 
weighty  and  sonorous  Latin  the  substance  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Organum.  (6)  The  Descri^io  Globi  InldlectualiSf  which  is  to 
some  extent  intermediate  between  the  Advancement  and  the  De 
Augmentis,  goes  over  in  detail  the  general  classification  of  the 
sdcnces,  and  en t«s  particularly  on  some  points  of  minor  interest. 
(7)  The  brief  tract  De  Interpretatione  Naturae  Sententiae  Duodecim 
is  evidently  a  first  sketch  of  part  of  the  Novum  Organum,  and  in 
phraseology  is  almost  identical  with  it.  (8)  A  few  smaller  pieces, 
such  as  the  Inquisitio  de  Motu,  the  Color  et  Prigus,  the  Histcria 
Soni  et  Auditus  and  the  Phaenomena  Universi,  are  early 
spedmens  of  his  Natural  History,  and  exhibit  the  first  tentative 
applications  of  the  new  method. 

(B)  The  second  group  consists  of  treatises  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  Instauratio,  but  not  forming  part  of  it.  The  most 
interesting,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable,  is  the 
philosophic  ronmnce,  the  New  Atlantis,  a  description  of  an  ideal 
state  in  which  the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy  are  carried 
out  by  political  machinery  and  under  state  guidance,  and  where 
many  of  the  results  contemplated  by  Bacon  are  in  imagination 
atuined.  The  work  was  to  have  been  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  part,-  treating  of  the  laws  of  a  model  commonwealth, 
which  was  never  written.  Another  important  tract  is  the  De 
Principiis  atque  Originibus  secundum  Fahulas  Cupidinis  d  Cadi, 
where,  under  the  disguise  of  two  old  mythological  stories>  he  (in 
the  manner  of  the  Sapientia  Veterum)  finds  the  deepest  truths 
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coooMled.  Tlie  tract  is  unttsually  interesting,  for  in 'it  he 
dacusics  at  some  length  the  limits  of  science,  the  origin  of  things 
ud  the  nature  of  primitive  matter,  giving  at  the  same  time  full 
Boticrs  of  Democritus  among  the  ancient  philosophers  and  of 
Tdnto  among  the  modern.  Deserving  of  attentH>n  are  also  the 
C^Hatuma  de  Natura  Rerum^  probably  written  early,  perhaps  in 
i6os.  and  the  treatise  on  the  theory  of  the  tides,  D*  Ptuxu  d 
Jtr/xni  itttris,  written  probably  about  x6i6. 

(C)  The  philosophical  works  which  form  part  of  the  Instauratio 
mosl  of  coarse  be  classed  according  to  the  positions  which  they 
re^KCtively  hold  in  that  scheme  of  the  sciences. 

The  great  work,  the  reorganization  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
restoratioo  of  man  to  that  command  over  nature  which  he  had 
feft  by  the  fall,  consisted  in  its  final  form  of  six  divisions. 

L  Parlitiones  Scientiarum,  a  survey  of  the  sciences,  either  such 
IS  then  existed  or  such  as  required  to  be  constructed  afresh— in 
fact,  an  inventory  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  human  mind.  The 
famous  clanification*  on  which  this  survey  proceeds  is  based 
upoa  an  analysis  of  the  faculties  and  objects  of  human  knowledge. 
This  division  is  represented  by  the  De  Augmenlis  Scientiarum. 

II.  Ivttrpretaiio  Naturae. — After  the  survey  of  all  that  has  yet 
been  done  in  the  way  of  discovery  or  invention,  comes  the  new 
method,  by  which  the  mind  of  man  is  to  be  trained  and  directed 
is  its  progress  towards  the  renovation  of  science.  This  division 
is  represented,  though  only  imperfectly,  by  the  Novum  Organumt 
particularly  book  ii. 

m.  HisUtria  Naiuralis  d  Experimentalis. — ^Tlie  new  method 
is  valueless,  because  inapplicable,  unless  it  be  supplied  with 
materials  duly  collected  and  presented — in  fact,  unless  there  be 
formed  a  competent  natural  history  of  the  Phaenomena  Universi. 
A  short  introductory  sketch  of  the  requisites  of  such  a  natural 
bislocy,  which,  according  to  Bacon,  is  essential,  necessary,  the 
bssis  laius  nezoiii,  is  g^ven  in  the  tract  Parasceve^  appended  to 
the  Notum  Orgauum.  The  principal  works  intended  to  form 
portions  of  the  history,  and  either  published  by  himself  or  left 
in  manuscript,  are  Historic  Ventorumt  Historic  Vitae  el  Mortis, 
HiOoria  Dtiui  d  Rari,  and  the  extensive  collection  of  facts  and 
observations  entitled  Syiva  Syharum. 

IV.  Scaia  Inteilectus. — It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
cev  philosophy  could  now  be  inaugurated.  Materials  had  been 
upplied,  along  with  a  new  method  by  which  they  were  to  he 
treated,  and  naturally  the  next  step  would  be  the  finished  result. 
But  for  practical  purposes  Bacon  interposed  two  divisions 
between  the  preliminaries  and  the  philosophy  itself.  The  first 
vas  intended  to  consist  of  types  or  examples  of  investigations 
conducted  by  the^new  method,  serviceable  for  keeping  the  whole 
pToccss  vividly  before  the  mind,  or,  as  the  title  indicates,  such 
that  the  mind  could  run  rapidly  up  and  down  the  several  steps 
or  grades  in  the  process.  Of  this  divbion  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  small  fragment,  the  Filum  LabyritUhi^  consisting  of  but  two 
or  three  pages. 

V.  Prodromi,  forerunners  of  the  new  philosophy.  This  part, 
strtrtly  speaking,  is  quite  extraneous  to  the  general  design. 
.According  to  the  Distributio  Operis,*  it  was  to  contain  certain 
speculations  of  Bacon's  own,  not  formed  by  the  new  method,  but 
by  the  unassisted  Xait  of  his  understanding.  These,  therefore, 
form  temporary  or  uncertain  anticipations  of  the  new  philosophy. 
There  is  extant  a  short  preface  to  this  division  of  the. work,  and 
according  toSpedding,some  of  the  miscellaneous  treatises,  such  as 
De  Prituipiis,  De  Fluxu  d  Refluxu,  Cogitatumes  de  Natura  Rcrum, 
cuy  probably  have  been  intended  to  be  included  under  this  head. 
This  supposition  receives  some  support  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  fifth  part  is  spoken  of  in  the  Novum  Organum,  i.  z  i6. 

VL  The  new  philosophy,  which  is  the  work  of  future  ages, 
and  the  result  of  the  new  method. 

Bacon's  grand  motive  in  his  attempt  to  found  the  sciences 
anew  was  the  intense  conviction  that  the  knowledge  man 

^  The  division  of  the  sciences  adopted  in  the  great  French  Eneyclo- 
Hdie  was  founded  upon  this  classification  of  Bacon's.  See  Diderot's 
Fnspeetus  ((Ewvres,  iii.)  and  d'Alembert's  Diuours  {(Euvres.l)  The 
•chese  should  be  compared  with  later  attempts  of  the  same  nature 
bjr  Amp^.  Coumot.  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

■See  also  "  Letter  to  Fulgentk},"  Letters  and  Life,  vS.  s^. 
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possessed  wm  of  little  service  to  him.  "  The  knowledge  whereof 
the  world  is  now  possessed,  especially  that  of  nature,  extendeth 
not  to  magnitude  and  certainty  of  works."  *  Man's  sovereignty 
over  nature,  which  is  founded  on  knowledge  alone,  had  been  lost, 
and  instead  of  the  free  relation  between  things  and  the  human 
mind,  there  was  nothing  but  vain  notions  and  blind  experiments. 
To  restore  the  original  commerce  between  man  and  nature, 
and  to  recover  the  imperium  kominis,  is  the  grand  object  of  all 
science.  The  want  of  success  which  had  hitherto  attended 
efforts  in  the  same  direction  had  been  due  to  many  causes,  but 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  philosophy 
and  its  real  aim.  Philosophy  is  not  the  science  of  things  divine 
and  hunun;  it  is  not  the  search  after  truth.  "  I  find  that  even 
those  that  have  sought  knowledge  for  itself,  and  not  for  benefit 
or  ostentation,  or  any  practical  enablement  in  the  course  of 
their  life,  have  nevertheless  propounded  to  themselves  a  wrong 
mark,  namely,  satisfaction  (which  men  call  Truth)  and  not 
operation."  *  "  Is  there  any  such  happiness  as  for  a  man's 
mind  to  be  raised  above  the  confusion  of  things,  where  he  may 
have  the  prospect  of  the  order  of  nature  and  error  of  man  ?  But 
is  this  a  view  of  delight  only  and  not  of  discovery  ?  of  content- 
ment and  not  of  benefit  ?  Shall  he  not  as  well  discern  the  riches 
of  nature's  warehouse  as  the  beauty  of  her  shop  ?  Is  truth  ever 
barren  ?  Shall  he  not  be  able  thereby  to  produce  worthy 
effects,  and  to  endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  commodities  ?  "  * 
Philosophy  b  altogether  practical;  it  b  of  little  matter  to  the 
fortunes  of  humanity  what  abstract  notions  one  may  entertain 
concerning  the  nature  and  the  principles  of  things.*  This  truth, 
however,  has  never  yet  been  recognized;'  it  has  not  yet  been 
seen  that  the  true  aim  of  all  science  b  "  to  endow  the  condition 
and  life  of  man  with  new  powers  or  works," '  or  "  to  extend 
more  widely  the  limits  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  man."  * 
Nevertheless,  it  b  not  to  be  imagined  that  by  this  being  proposed 
as  the  great  object  of  search  there  is  thereby  excluded  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the  higher  aims  of  human  life, 
such  as  the  contemplation  of  truth.  Not  so,  but  by  following 
the  new  aim  we  shall  also  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
universe  in  which  we  are,  for  without  knowledge  there  b  no 
power;  truth  and  utility  are  in  ultimate  aspect  the  same; 
"  works  themselves  are  of  greater  value  as  pledges  of  truth  than 
as  contributing  to  the  comforts  of  life."  *"  Such  was  the  concep- 
tion of  philosophy  with  which  Bacon  started,  and  in  which  he  felt 
himself  to  be  thoroughly  original.  As  his  object  ^as  new  and 
hitherto  unproposed,  so  the  method  he  intended  to  employ  was 
different  from  all  modes  of  investigation  hitherto  attempted. 
"  It  would  be,"  as  he  says,  "  an  unsound  fancy  and  self -con- 
tradictory, to  expect  that  things  which  have  never  yet  been  done 
can  be  done  except  by  means  which  have  never  yet  been  tried."  " 
There  were  many  obstacles  in  hb  way,  and  he  seems  always  to 
have  felt  that  the  first  part  of  the  new  scheme  must  be  a  pars 
destruens,  a  destructive  criticism  of  all  other  methods.  Opposi- 
tion was  to  be  expected,  not  only  from  previous  philosophies, 
but  especially  from  the  human  mind  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
natural  antagonism  might  be  looked  for  from  the  two  opposed 
sects,  the  one  of  whom,  in  despair  of  knowledge,  maintained 
that  all  science  was  impossible;  while  the  other,  resting  on 
authority  and  on  the  learning  that  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  Greeks,  declared  that  science  was  already  completely  known, 
ahd  consequently  devoted  their  energies  to  methodizing  and 
elaborating  it.  Secondly,  within  the  domain  of  science  itself, 
properly  so  called,  there  were  two  "  kind  of  rovers  "  who  must 
be  dismissed.  The  first  were  the  speculative  or  logical  philo- 
sophers, who  construe  the  universe  ex  analogia  kominis,  and  not 
ex  analogia  mundi,  who  fashion  nature  according  to  preconceived 
ideas,  and  who  employ  in  their  investigations  syllogism  and 
abstract  reasoning.  The  second  class,  who  were  equally  offensive, 
consisted  of  those  who  practised  blind  experience,  wUch  b  mere 

•  FU.  Lab. ;  Cog.  el  Visa,  i, ;  cf.  Pref.  to  Ins.  Mag. 

<  Vol.  Ter.  2x2 \  cf.  N.  0.  i.  124.      » Letters,  i.  123.    •  N.  O.  i.  1 16. 
»/•»/.  Lab.  y,d.  N.  0.  l  it;  Vol.  Ter.  {Works,  iii.  235):  Ad- 
vancement, bk.  i.  (Works,  iii.  294). 

•  FU.  Lab.  5:  cf.  N.  O.lBt :  Vol.  Ter.  {Works,  iii.  222^33);  ^«» 
Atlantis  {Works,  iii.  IS6).     •N.O.i.116.    ^Ibid.l  124.    "7M.i.6. 
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groping  in  the  dark  {vaga  tspenemUa  men  patpoHo  ea),  who 
occasionally  hit  upon  good  works  or  inventions,  whidi,  like 
Atalanta's  apples,  distracted  them  from  further  steady  and 
gradual  progress  towards  universal  truth.  In  place  of  these 
straggling  efforts  of  the  unassisted  human  mind,  a  graduated 
system  of  helps  was  to  be  supplied,  by  the  use  of  which  the  mind, 
when  placed  on  the  right  road,  would  proceed  with  unerring 
and  mechanical  certainty  to  the  invention  of  new  arts  and 
sciences. 

Such  were  to  be  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  new  method, 
though  it  has  not  definitely  ^>peared  what  that  method  was, 
or  to  what  objects  it  could  be  applied.  But,  before  proceeding 
to  unfold  his  method,  Bacon  found  it  necessary  to  enter  in  con- 
siderable .detail  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  obstacles,  to 
progress,  and  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Organum  to  the  examination  of  them.  This  disctission,  though 
strictly  speaking- extraneous  to  the  scheme,  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  most  important  part  of  his  philosophy,  and 
his  name  is  perhaps  as  much  associated  with  the  doctrine  of 
Idols  {Idola)  as  with  the  theory  of  induction  or  the  classification 
of  the  sciences. 

The  doctrine  of  the  kintis  of  fallacies  or  general  classes  of 
errors  into  which  the  human  mind  is  prone  to  fall,  appears  in 
many  of  the  works  written  before  the  Novum  Organum,  and  the 
treatment  of  them  varies  in  some  respects.  The  classification 
in  the  Organum,  however,  not  only  has  the  author's  sanction, 
but  has  received  the  stamp  of  historical  acceptation;  and  com- 
parison of  the  earlier  notices,  though  a  point  of  iiterary  interest, 
has  no  important  philosophic  bearing.  The  Idola  {Nov.  Org.  i.  39)^ 
false  notions  of  things,or  erroneous  waysoflookingat  naturc,arcof 
four  kinds:  the  first  two  innate,  pertaining  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  mind  and  not  to  be  eradicated;  the  third  creeping  insensibly 
into  men's  minds,  and  hence  in  a  sense  innate  and  inseparable; 
the  fourth  imposed  from  without.  The  first  kind  are  the  Iddd 
Tribus,  idols  of  the  tribe,  fallacies  incident  to  humanity  or  the 
race  in  general.  Of  these,  the  most  prominent  are — the  prone- 
ness  to  suppose  in  nature  greater  order  and  regularity  than  there 
actually  is;  the  tendency  to  support  a  preconceived  opinion  by 
affirmative  instances,  neglecting  all  negative  or  opposed  cases; 
and  the  tendency  to  generalise  from  few  observations,  or  to  give 
reality  to  mere  abstractions,  figments  of  the  mind.  Manifold 
errors  also  result  from  the  weakness  of  the  senses,  which  affords 
scope  for  mere  conjecture;  from  the  influence  exercised  over  the. 
understanding  by  the  will  and  passions;  from  the  restless  desire 
of  the  mind  to  penetrate  to  the  ultimate  principles  of  things; 
and  from  the  belief  that  "  man  is  the  measure  of  the  universe," 
whereas,  in  truth,  t|ie  world  is  received  by  us  in  a  distorted  and 
erroneous  manner.  The  second  kind  are  the  Id<Ua  Spaus,  idols 
of  the  cave,  or  errors  incident  to  the  peculiar  mental  or  bodily 
constitution  of  each  individual,  for  according  to  the  state  of  the 
individual's  mind  is  his  view  of  things.  Errors  of  thb  class 
are  innumerable,  because  there  are  numberless  varieties  of  dis- 
position; but  some  very  prominent  specimens  can  be  indicated. 
Such  are  the  tendency  to  make  all  things  subservient  to,  or  take 
the  colour  of  some  favourite  subject,  the  extreme  fondness  and 
reverence  either  for  what  is  ancient  or  for  what  is  modem,  and 
excess  in  noting  either  differences  or  resemblances  amongst 
things.  A  practical  rule  for  avoiding  these  is  also  given:  "  In 
general  let  every  student  of  nature  take  this  as  a  rule,  that  what- 
ever his  mind  seizes  and  dwells  upon  with  particular  satisfaction 
is  to  be  held  in  suspicion."'  The  third  class  are  the  Idola  Fori, 
idols  oT  the  market-place,  errors  arising  from  the  influence 
exercised  over  the  mind  by  mere  words.    This,  according  to 

*  The  word  Idola  is  manifestly  borrowed  from  Plato.  It  is  used 
twice  in  connexion  with  the  Platonic  Ideas  (N.  0.  i.  33,  124)  and  is 
contrasted  with  them  as  the  false  appearance.  The  ^tu!Kw  with 
Plato  is  the  fleetine,  transient  image  01  the  real  thing,  and  thepasaage 
evidently  referred  to  by  Bacon  is  that  in  the  Rep.  vii.  516  A,  koI 
wp&Tw  lUif  rdi  ffndf  Ar  ^(Tirra  cdfop^hf.  ^ml  lur^  rovro  iv  rott  Sta^i  r& 
r«  rdr  Apdfiiiru^  nal  rd  rfiy  .AXX«m>  MuXa,  tvrtfiw  M  abrk.  It  is 
explained  well  in  the  Advancement,  bk.  i.  {Works,  iii.  287).  (For 
valuable  notes  on  the  Idda,  sec  T.  Fowler's  No9.  Org.  i.  38  notes; 
especially  for  a  comparison  of  the  /doto  with  Roger  bacon's  Qffen- 
dicula.)  ■  N,  O.  i.  58. 


Bacon,  is  the  most  troublesoDe  kind  of  error,  and  has  been 
especially  fatal  in  philosophy.  For  words  introduce  a  fallacious 
mode  of  looking  at  things  in  two  ways:  first,  there  are  some 
words  that  are  really  merely  names  for  non-existent  things, 
which  are  yet  supposed  to  exist  simply  because  they  have  re- 
ceived a  name;  secondly,  there  are  names  hastily  and  unskilfuUy 
abstracted  from  a  few  objects  and  applied  recUesly  to  all  that 
has  the  faintest  analogy  with  these  objects,  thus  causing  the 
grossest  confusion.  The  fourth  and  last  dass  are  the  Idda 
Tkeatri,  idols  of  the  theatre,  t.e.  fallacious  modes  of  thinking 
resulting  from  received  systems  of  philosophy  and  from  erroneous 
methods  of  demonstration.  The  criticism  of  the  demonstrations 
is  introduced  later  in  dose  connexion  with  Bacon's  new  method; 
they  are  the  rival  modes  of  procedure,  to  which  his  own  b 
defbiitely  opposed.  The  philosophies  which  are  **  redargued  '* 
are  divided  into  three  cUuses,  the  sophistical,  of  which  the  best 
example  is  Aristotle,  who,  according  to  Bacon,  forces  nature 
into  his  abstract  schemata  and  tliinks  to  explain  by  definitions; 
the  empirical,  which  from  few  and  limited  experiments  leaps 
at  once  to  general  condusions;  and'  the  superstitious,  which 
corrupts  philosophy  by  the  introduction  of  poetiod  and 
theological  notions. 

Such  are  the  genecal  causes  of  the  errors  that  infest  the  human 
mind;  by  their  exposure  the  way  is  cleared  for  the  introduction 
of  the  new  method.  The  nature  of  this  method  cannot  be 
understood  until  it  is  exactly  seen  to  what  it  is  to  be  applied. 
What  idea  had  Bacon  of  sdence,  and  how  is  his  method  connected 
with  it?  Now,  the  sdence'  which  was  specially  and  invariably 
contemplated  by  him  was'natural  philosophy,  the  great  mother 
of  all  the  sdences;  it  was  to  him  the  type  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  its  method  was  the  method  of  all  true  sdence.  To  discover 
exactly  the  characteristics  and  the  object  of  natural  philosc^y 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  place  it  holds  in  the  general 
scheme  furnished  in  the  Advanctment  or  De  Augments.  All 
human  knowledge,  it  is  there  laid  down,  may  be  referred  to  man's 
memory  or  imagination  or  reason.  In  the  first,  the  bare  facts 
presented  to  sense  are  collected  and  stored  up;  the  exposition 
of  them  is  history,  which  is  either  natural  or  dvfl.  In  the  second, 
the  materials  of  sense  are  separated  or  divided  in  ways  not 
corresponding  to  nature  but  after  the  mind's  own  pleasure,  and 
the  result  is  poesy  or  feigned  history.  In  the  third,  the  materials 
are  worked  up  after  the  model  or  pattern  of  nature,  though  we 
are  prone  to  err  in  the  progress  from  sense  to  reason;,  the  result 
is  philosophy,  which  is  concerned  either  with  God,,  with  nature 
or  with  man,  the  second  being  the  most  important.  Natural 
philosophy  is  again  divided  into  speculative  or  theoretical  and 
operative  or  practical,  according  as  the  end  is  contemplatMo 
or  works.  Speculative  or  theoretical  natural  phDosc^hy  has  to 
deal  with  natural  substances  and  qualities  and  is  subdivided 
into  physics  and  metaphysics.  Physics  inquires  into  the  cfiident 
and  material  causes  of  things;  metaphysics,  into  the  formal  and 
final  causes.  The  principal  objects  of  physics  are  concrete 
substances,  or  abstract  though  physical  qualities.  The  research 
into  abstract  qualities,  the  fundamental  problem  of  physics, 
comes  near  to  the  metaphysical  study  of  forms,  which  indeed 
differs  from  the  first  only  in  being  more  general,  and  in  having 
as  its  results  a  Jorm  strictly  so  called,  i.t.  a  nature  or  quality 
which  is  a  limitation  or  specific  manifestation  of  some  higher 
and  better-known  genus.*  Natural  philosophy  b,  therefore, 
in  ultimate  resort  the  study  of  forms,  and,  consequently,  the 
fundamental  problem  of  philosophy  in  general  b  the  discovery 
of  these /0rmj. 

"  On  a  given  body  to  generate  or  superinduce  a  new  nature  or 
natures,  b  the  work  and  aim  of  human  power.  ...  Of  a  givra 
nature  to  discover  the  form  or  true  spednc  difference,  or  nature- 
engendering  nature  {natura  naturans)  or  toorce  of  emanation  (for 
these  are  the  terms  which  are  nearest  to  a  description  of  the  thing), 
is  the  work  and  aim  of  human  knowledge."* 

The  questions,  then,  whose  answers  give  the  key  to  the  whole 

Baconian  philosophy,   may  be  put   briefly  thus — What  are 

'  N.  0.  i.  79.  80. 98.  108. 

'  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  form  in  Bacon's  theory  see  also 
Fowler's  N  0.  introd.  {8.  «  M  0,il  1. 
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Fusagea.  In  the  fint  place,  it  is  evident  that  Bacon,  like  the 
Aiomical  iclwol,  of  whom  he  hightv  approved,  had  a  dear 
peiceptioo  and  a  firm  graip  of  the  fkytiait  character  of  natural 
prisciiHes;  hil  frrmi  are  no  ideas  or  abstractions,  but  highly 
pnelil  phyiiol  properties.  Further,  it  is  hin(ed  that  these 
(Deral  qualitieg  may  be  looked  upon  aa  the  modea  of  action  of 
Bmple  bodies.  This  fruitful  conception,  however,  fiacon  does 
Dot  work  out;  and  though  he  uses  the  word  catise,  and  Identifies 
'''    '  '  '^  [s  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
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man,  one  fundamental  doctrine,  the  Prima  Pkilucpliu,  or  first 
philosophy,  the  function  of  which  was  to  display  the  unity  of 
nature  by  connecting  into  one  body  of  truth  such  of  the  highest 
aaioBD  of  the  subordinate  science*  as  wen  not  spcdd  to  one 
science,  but  common  to  several.'  This  first  philosophy  had 
also  to  investigate  what  are  called  the  adventitious  or  tran- 
scendental conditioDB  o(  essences,  such  as  Much.  Little,  Like, 
Unlike.  Possible,  Impossible,  Being,  Nothing,  the  logical  dis- 
cussion of  which  certainly  belonged  rather  to  the  laws  of 
rcawniDjt  than  to  the  caistence  of  things,  hut  Uie  phyiical  or 
real  treatment  of  which  might  be  eipected  to  yield  answers 


iroper,  rising  like  a  pyramid 
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successive  stages,  the 


iweit  floor  being  occupied  by  natural  historj 
Kund  hy  physics,  the  Lhird,  which  is  acil  the  peak  of  unity,  by 
letaphyslcs.'  The  knowledge  o(  the  peak,  or  of  the  one  law 
hich  hinds  nature  together,  i>  perhaps  denied  t6  man.  Of  the 
:iences,  physics,  as  has  been  already  seen,  deals  with  the  efficient 
ud  material,  it.  with  the  variable  and  transient,  csusesof  things, 
ut  its  inquiries  may  be  directed  either  towards  concrete  bodies 
r  towards  abstract  qualities. 
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Similar  instance.  Metaphysics,  on  the  other  hand,  treataol  the 
farmal  or  final  cause'*  of  these  same  substances  and  quslilies. 
and  resulls  In  a  general  rule.  With  regard  to  forms,  the  investiga- 
tion may  he  directed  either  towards  concirte  bodies  or  towards 
qualities.  But  the  forms  of  substances  "  arc  so  perplexed  and 
complicated,  that  il  Is  qjher  vain  to  inquire  into  them  at  alt,  or 
such  inquiry  as  Is  poasiSle  should  be  put  oS  for  a  time,  and  not 
entered  upon  till  forms  of  a  more  aimple  natuit  have  been  rightly 
investigated  and  discussed.""     "To  inquire  into  the  form  of  a 
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great  part  enumerated  (I  call  them  forms  of  the  first  class),  and 
which  (like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet)  are  not  many,  and  yet 
make  up  and  sustain  the  essences  and  forms  of  all  substances — 
this,  I  say,  it  is  which  I  am  attempting,  and  which  constitutes 
and  defines  that  part  of  metaphysic  of  which  we  are  now  inquir- 
ing." Physics  inquires  into  the  same  qualities,  but  does  not  push 
its  investigations  into  ultimate  reality  or  reach  the  more  general 
causes.  We  thus  at  last  attain  a  definite  conclusion  with  regard 
to  forms,  and  it  appears  dear  that  in  Bacon's  belief  the  true 
function  of  science  was  the  search  for  a  few  fundamental  physical 
qualities,  highly  abstract  and  general,  the  combinations  of  which 
give  rise  to  the  simple  natures  and  complex  phenomena  around 
us.  Hb  general  conception  of  the  universe  may  therefore  be  called 
mechanical  or  statical;  the  cause  of  each  phenomenon  is  sup- 
posed to  be  actually  contained  in  the  phenomenon  itself,  and  by 
a  suflkiently  accurate  process  could  be  sifted  out  and  brought  to 
light.  As  soon  as  the  causes  are  known  man  regains  his  power  over 
nature,  for  **  whosoever  knows  any  form,  knows  also  the  utmost 
possibility  of  superinducing  that  nature  upon  eveiy  variety  of 
matter,  and  so  is  less  restrained  and  tied  in  operation  either  to 
the  basis  of  the  matter  or  to  the  condition  of  the  efficients."  ^ 

Nature  thus  presented  itself  to  Bacon's  mind  as  a  huge 
congeries  of  phenomena,  the  manifestations  of  some  simple  and 
primitive  qualities,  which  were  hid  from  us  by  the  complexity 
of  the  things  themselves.  The  world  was  a  vast  labyrinth,  amid 
the  windings  of  which  we  require  some  clue  or  thread  whereby 
we  may  track  our  way  to  knowledge  and  thence  to  power.  This 
thread,  the  jE/nm  labyrintki,  is  the  new  method  of  induction.  But, 
as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  the  new  method  could  not 
be  applied  until  facts  had  been  observed  and  collected.  This  is 
an  indispensable  preliminazy.  "  Man,  the  servant  and  inter- 
preter of  nature,  can  do  and  understand  so  much,  and  so  much 
only,  as  he  has  observed  in  fact  or  in  thought  of  the  course  of 
nature;  beyond  this  he  neither  knows  anything  nor  can  do 
anything."  The  proposition  that  our  knowledge  of  nature 
necessarily  begins  with  dbservation  and  experience,  is  a>mmon 
to  Bacon  and  many  contemporary  reformers  of  science,  but  he 
1/iid  peculiar  stress  upon  it,  and  gave  it  a  new  meaning.  What 
he  R^y  meant  by  observation  was  a  competent  natural  histoiy 
or  collection  of  facts.  "  The  firm  foundations  of  a  purer  natural 
philosophy  are  laid  in  natural  histozy."*  "  Firat  of  all  we  must 
prepare  a  natural  and  experimental  history,  sufficient  and  good; 
and  this  is  the  foundation  of  all." '  The  senses  and  thememory, 
which  collect  and  store  up  facts,  must  be  assisted;  there  must 
be.  a  ministration  of  the  senses  and  another  of  the  memozy.  For 
not  only  are  instances  required,  but  these  must  be  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  distract  or  confuse  the  mind,  i.e.  tables 
and  arrangements  of  instances  must  be  constructed.  In  the 
preliminaiy  collection  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
mind  be  absolutely  free  from  preconceived  ideas;  nature  is  only 
to  be  conquered  by  obedience;  man  must  be  merely  receptive. 
"  AU  depends  on  keeping  the  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  facts  of 
nature,  and  so  receiving  their  images  simply  as  they  are;  for 
God  forbid  that  we  should  give  out  a  dream  of  our  own  imagina- 
tion for  a  pattern  of  the  world;  rather  may  He  graciously  grant 
to  us  to  write  an  apocalypse  or  true  vision  of  the  footsteps  of 
the  Creator  imprinted  on  Us  creatures."  *  Concealed  among  the 
facts  presented  to  sense  are  the  causes  or  forms,  and  the  problem 
therefore  is  so  to  analyse  experience,*  so  to  break  it  up  into 
pieces,  that  we  shall  with  certainty  and  mechanical  ease  arrive 
at  a  true  conclusion.  This  process,  which  forms  the  essence  of 
the  new  method,  may  in  its  entirety,  as  a  ministration  to  the 
reason,  be  called  a  logic;  but  it  diffen  widely  from  the  ordinary 
or  school  logic  in  end,  method  and  form.  Its  aim  is  to  acquire 
command  over  nature  by  knowledge,  and  to  invent  new  arts, 
whereas  the  okl  logic  strove  only  after  dialectic  victories  and  the 

*  Thus  the  last  step  in  the  theoretical  analysis  rives  the  first  means 
for  the  practical  operation.  Cf.  Aristotle.  £m.  Nic.  iii.  3.  la.  t6 
ffX^ra*  ^»  Tf  kuMtom.  wpStrwf  dwmMr,  iv  rf  iru4#M.  Cf.  auso  Not. 
Org.  i.  ioV 

fCotitattones  (Works,  iil.  i87>.  "  N.  O.  it.  10. 

*  Pref.  to  Instaur.  CU  Valerius  Term.  (Works,  iii.  324).  and  N.  0. 
I  6S.  124,  *  Pref.  to  JusL 


discovery  of  new  arguments.  In  method  the  difference  is  even 
more  fundamental.  Hitherto  the  mode  of  demonstration  had 
been  by  the  syllogism;  but  the  syllogism  is,  in  many  respects, 
an  incompetent  weapon.  It  is  ccMnpeUed  to  accept  its  first 
principles  on  trust  from  the  sdencc  in  which  it  is  empk>yed;  it 
cannot  o^  with  the  subtlety  of  nature;  and  it  is  radically 
vitiated  by  being  founded  on  hastily  and  inaccurately  abstracted 
notioiu  of  things.  For  a  syllogism  consists  of  propositions, 
propositions  of  words,  and  words  are  the  symbols  of  notions. 
Now  the  fint  step  in  accurate  progress  from  sense  to  reason,  or 
true  philosophy,  is  to  frame  a  bona  notio  or  accurate  conception 
of  the  thing;  but  .the  received  logic  never  does  this.  It  flies  off 
at  once  from  experience  and  partfculan  to  the  highest  and  most 
general  propositions,  and  from  these  descends,  by  the  use  of 
middle  terms,  to  axioms  of  lower  generality.  Such  a  mode  of 
procedure  may  be  called  amHcipatio  naturae  (for  in  it  reason  is 
allowed  to  prescribe  to  things),  and  is  opposed  to  the  true 
method,  the  inlerpretatio  naturae^  in  which  reason  follows  and 
obeys  nature,  discovering  her  secrets  by  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  rule.  Lastly,  the  very  form  of  induction  that  has  been 
used  by  logicians  in  the  collection  of  their  instances  is  a  weak  and 
useless  thing.  It  is  a  mere  enumeration  of  a  few  known  facts, 
makes  no  use  of  exclusions  or  rejections,  concludes  precariously, 
and  is  always  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  a  negative  instance.* 
In  radical  opposition  to  this  method  the  Baconian  induction 
begins  by  supplying  helps  and  guides  to  the  senses,  whose  un- 
assisted information  could  not  be  relied  on.  Notions  were 
formed  carefully,  and  not  till  after  a  certain  process  of  induction 
was  a>mpleted,'  The  formation  of  axioms  was  to  be  carried  on 
by  a  gradually  ascending  scale.  **  Then  and  only  then  may  we 
hope  well  of  the  sciences,  when  in  a  just  scale  of  asccnt-and  by 
successive  steps,  not  interrupted  or  broken,  we  rise  from  par- 
ticulars to  lesser  axioms;  aiul  then  to  middle  axioms,  one  above 
the  other;  and  last  of  all  to  the  most  general."'  Finally  the 
very  form  of  induction  itself  must  be  new.  '*  The  induction 
which  is  to  be  available  for  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of 
sciences  and  arts  must  analyse  nature  by  proper  rejections  and 
exclusions;  and  then,  after  a  sufficient  number  of  negatives, 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  affirmative  instances,  which  has  not 
yet  been  done,  or  even  attempted,  save  only  by  Plato.*  ^ .  . 
And  this  inductioii  must  be  usied  not  only  to  discover  axioms, 
but  also  in  the  formation  of  notions."**  This  view  of  the  function 
of  exclusion  is  closely  coimected  with  Bacon*s  doctrine  of  forms, 

*  Bacon's  summary  is  valuable.  "  In  the  whole  of  the  •jxtxtss 
which  leads  from  the  senses  and  objects  to  axioms  and  concfusions. 
the  demonstrations  which  we  use  arc  deceptive  and  incampetcnt. 
The  process  consists  of  four  parts,  and  has  as  manv  faults.  In  the 
first  place,  the  impressions  oithe  sense  itself  are  faulty,  for  the  senae 
both  fails  us  and  oeceives  us.  But  its  shortcomings  ue  to  be  supplied 
and  its  deceptions  to  be  corrscted.  Secondly,  notions  are  all  dravn 
from  the  impressions  bf  the  sense,  and  are  indefinite  and  coo- 
fused,  whereas  they  should  be  definite'  and  distinctly  bounded. 
Thirdly,  the  induction  is  amiss  which  infers  the  principles  of  sciences 
by  simple  enumeration,  and  does  not,  as  it  ought,  employ  exclusions 
and  solutions  (or  separations)  of  nature.  Lastly,  that  method  of 
discovery  and  proof  according  to  which  the  most  general  pnocipta 
are  first  established,  and  then  intermediate  axioms  are  tried  and 

Sroved  by  them,  is  the  parent  of  error  and  the  curse  of  all  science." — 
r.  0.  i.  69. 
'  N.  0. 1.  105.  •  Ibtd,  I  104;  cf.  i.  19-36W 

*  This  extract  gives  an  answer  to  the  objection  sometimes  raised 
that  Bacon  b  not  original  in  his  theory  cf  induction.  He  certainly 
admits  that  Plato  has  used  a  method  somewhat  akin  to  his  own; 
but  it  has  frequently  been  contended  that  his  induction  is  nothing 
more  than  the.  kwAyiyn  of  Aristotle  (see  Rtousat's  Baton,  €tc.,  pp. 
310-31$.  and  for  a  criticism,  Waddington,  Essais  de  Loiigue,'  0.  261. 
sqq.)  This  seems  a  mistake.  Bacon  did  not  understand  oy  in- 
duction the  argument  from  particulars  to  a  general  proposition;  he 
looked  upon  the  exclusion  and  rejection,  or  upon  e/i«itiMl»pii,  as  the 
essence  of  induction.  To  this  process  be  was  led  by  hb  doctrine  of 
forms,  of  which  it  is  the  necessary  conaequcncej  it  b  the  infallible 
result  of  his  view.of  science  and  its  problem,  and  is  as  original  as  that 
is.  Whoever  accepts  Bacon's  doctrine  of  cause  must  accept  at  the 
same  time  his  theory  of  the  way  in  which  the  cause  may  be  sifted  out 
from  among  the  phenomena.  It  is  evident  that  the  Socratic  search 
for  the  essence  by  an  analysis  of  instances— an  inductioo  ending  in 
a  definition — has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Baconian  inductive 
method.  ^N.O.L  105. 
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ttd  B  a  ftct  depenctent  upon  that  theory.    Bnt  induction  is 
aalba  the  whole  of  the  new  method,  nor  is  it  applicable  to  forms 
ttdx*   There  aze  two  other  grand  objects  of  inquiry:  the  one, 
the  transformation  of  concrete  bodies;  the  other,  the  investiga- 
tioa  of  the  latent  powers  and  the  latent  schematism  or  configuia- 
tke.    With  regard  to  the  first,  in  ultimate  result  it  depends  upon 
the  tlMocy  of  forms;  for  whenever  the  compound  body  can  be 
reguded  aa  the  sum  of  certain  simple  natures,  then  our  know- 
led^  of  the  forms  of  these  natures  gives  us  the  power  of  super- 
iadudng  a  new  nature  on  the  concrete  body.    As  regards  the 
latent  process  (lalens  processus)  which  goes  on  in  all  cases  of 
fnention  and  continuous  development  or  motion,  we  examine 
carefully,    and  by  quantitative  measurements,   the  gradual 
grovth  and  change  from  the  first  elements  to  the  completed 
tlmg.   The  same  kind  of  investigation  may  be  extended  to  many 
cases  of  natural  motion,  such  as  voluntary  action  or  nutrition; 
aod  though  inquiry  b  here  directed  towards  concrete  bodies,  and 
docs  not  therefore  penetrate  so  deeply  into  reality  as  in  research 
for  forms,  yet  great  results  may  be  looked  for  with  more  con- 
fidence.   It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  Baa>n  did  not  complete  this 
portion  of  his  urork,  in  which  for  the  first  time  he  approaches 
modem  cmceptions  of  change.    The  latent  configuration  (hkns 
stAemctismsts)  or  inward  structure  of  the  parts  of  a  body  must  be 
known  before  we  can  hope  to  superinduce  a  new  nature  upon  it. 
This  can  only  be  discovered  by  analysds,  which  will  disclose  the 
ultiasate  constituents  (natural  particles,  not  atoms)  of  bodies, 
and  lead  back  the  discussion  to  forms  or  simple  natures,  whereby 
aloae  can  true  light  be  thrown  on  these  obscure  questions.    Thus, 
io  ail  cases,  scientific  explanation  depends  upon  knowledge  of 
forms;  all  phenomena  or  secondary  qualities  are  accounted  for 
by  beiog  referred  to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter. 

The  several  steps  in  the  inductive  investigation  of  the  form  of 
any  nature  flow  readily  from  the  definition  of  the  form  itself. 
For  that  is  always  and  necessarily  present  when  the  nature  is 
present,  absent  when  it  is  absent,  decreases  and  increases  accord- 
ing as  the  nature  decreases  and  increases.  It  is  therefore  requisite 
for  the  inquiry  to  have  before  us  instances  in  which  the  nature 
a  present.  The  list  of  these  b  called  the  Ubie  of  Essence  and 
Pratnce.  Secondly,  we  must  have  insfancfs  in  which  the  nature 
b  absent;  only  as  such  cases  might  be  infinite,  attention  should 
be  limited  to  such  of  them  as  are  most  akin  to  the  instances  of 
presence.^  The  Ibt  in  thb  case  b  tailed  Uble  of  Absence  in 
FreximUy.  Thirdly,  we  must  have  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  the  nature  b  present  in  different  degrees,  either  increasing 
or  decreasing  in  the  same  subject,  or  variously  present  in  different 
subjects.  Thb  b  the  Uble  of  Decrees,  la  Comparison.  After 
the  formation  of  these  tables,  we  proceed  to  apjdy  what  b  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Baconian  method,  and  that  in  which 
the  author  took  most  pride,  the  process  of  exdusion  or  rejection. 
Thb  elimination  of  the  non-essential,  grounded  on  the  funda- 
mental propositions  with  regard  to  forms,  b  the  most  important 
of  Bacon's  contributions  to  the  logic  of  induction,  and  that  in 
which,  as  he  repeatedly  says,  hb  method  differs  from  all  previous 
phikxK^hies.  It  b  evident  that  if  the  tables  were  complete, 
and  our  notions  of  the  respective  phenomena  clear,  the  process  of 
exdusion  would  be  a  merely  mechanical  cowing  out,  and  would 
utfaUibiy  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  cause  or  form.  But  it  b 
jost  as  evident  that  these  conditfons  can  never  be  adequately 
fulfilled.  Bacon  saw  that  hb  method  was  impracticable  (though 
he  seems  to  have  thought  the  difiBculties  not  insuperable),  and 
therefore  set  to  work,  to  devise  new  helps,  adminicula.  These  he 
enumerates  in  ii.,  Apk.  ai: — Prerogative  Instances,  Supports 
9f  Inductief^  JUOi/Uaiion  of  Induction,  Varying  the  Inv^tiga- 
tion  ttccerding  to  the  Nature  of  the  SubjeU,  Prerogative  Natures, 
Limits  of  Ineestigaiion,  Application  to  Practice,  Preparations  for 
InKstigatian,  the  Ascending  and  Descending  Scale  of  Axioms. 
The  remainder  of  the  Organum  b  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  twenty-seven  dasses  of  Prerogative  Instances,  and  though 
it  contains  much  that  b  both  luminous  and  helpful,  it  adds  litde 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  Baconian  method. 
_*TTat  b  to  say,  differing  in  nothing  save  the  absence  of  the  nature 


On  the  other  heads  we  have  but  a  few  scattered  hints.  But 
although  the  rigorous  requirements  of  science  could  only  be 
fulfilled  by  the  employment  of  all  these  means,  yet  in  their 
absence  it  was  permissible  to  draw  from  the  tables  and  the 
exclusion  a  hypothetical  conclusion,  the  truth  of  which  might 
be  verified  by  the  use  of  the  other  processes;  such  an 
hypothesb  b  called  fantastically  the  First  Vintage  ( Vindemiatio). 
Tbt  inductive  method,  so  far  as  exhibited  in  the  Organum,  b 
exemplified  by  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  heat 

Such  was  the  method  devised  by  Baoon,  and  to  which  he 
ascribed  the  qualities  of  absolute  certainty  and  mechanical 
simplicity.  But  even  supposing  that  thb  method  were  accurate 
and  completely  unfolded,  it  b  evident  that  it  could  only  be  made 
applicable  and  produce  fruit  when  the  phenomena  of  thie  univei;^ 
have  been  very  completely  tabulated  and  arranged.  In  this 
demand  for  a  complete  natural  hbtory,  Bacon  also  fdt  that  he 
was  original,  and  be  was  deeply  improsed  with  the  necessity  for 
it;*  In  fact,  he  seems  occasionally  to  place  an  even  higher 
value  upon  it  than  upon  hb  Organum.  Thus,  in  the  (ueface  to 
hb  series  of  works  forming  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio,  he 
says:  "  It  comes,  therefore,  to  thb,  that  my  Or^anttm,  even  if  it 
were  completed,  would  not  without  the  Natural  History  much 
advance  the  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,  whereas  the  Natural 
History  without  the  Organum  would  advance  it  not  a  little."  * 
But  a  complete  natural  hbtory  b  evidently  a  thing  impossible, 
and  in  fact  a  history  can  only  be  collected  by  attending  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Organum.  Thb  was  seen  by  Bacon,  and 
what  may  be  regarded  as  hb  final  o]»nion  on  the  question  is 
given  in  the  important  letter  to  Jean  Antoine  Baranzano* 
("  Redemptus  ":  xs90-I62a)^— "  With  regard  to  the  multitude 
of  instances  by  which  men  may  be  deterred  from  the  attempt, 
here  b  my  answer.  First,  what  need  to  dissemble?  Either 
store  of  instances  must  be  procured,  or  the  business  must  be 
given  upw  All  other  ways,  however  enticing,  are  impassable. 
Secondly,  the  prerogatives  of  instances,  and  the  mode  of  experi- 
mentmg  upon  experiments  of  light  (which  I  shall  hereafter 
expUun),  will  dixninbh  the  multitude  of  them  very  much. 
Thirdly,  what  nuttter,  I  ask,  if  the  description  of  the  instances 
should  fill  six  times  as  many  volumes  as  Pliny's  History?  .  .  . 
For  the  true  natural  hbtory  b  to  take  nothing  except  instances, 
connections,  observations  and  canons."*  The  Organum  and 
the  History  are  thus  correlative,  and  form  the  two  equally 
necessary  sides  of  a  true  philosophy;  by  their  union  the  new 
philosophy  b  produced. 

Summary. — Two  questions  may  be  put  to  any  doctrine  which 
professed  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  philosophy  or  sdence.  Is 
it  original  ?  Is  it  valuable  ?  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  Bacon's  induction  or  inductive 
method  b  distinctly  hb  own,  though  it  cannot  and  need  not  be 
maintained  that  the  general  spirit  of  hb  philosophy  was  entirely 
new.* 

The  value  of  the  method  is  the  separate  and  more  difficult 
question  It  has  been  assailed  on  the  most  opposite  grounds. 
Macaulay,  while  admitting  the  occifrocy  of  the  process,  denied  its 
effidency,  on  the  ground  that  an  operation  performed  naturally 
was  not  rendered  more  easy  or  efficadous  by  bdng  subjected 
to  analysb.'  Thb  objection  b  curious  when  confronted  with 
Bacon's  rdterated  assertion  that  the  natural  method  pursued 
by  the  unassbted  human  reason  b  dbtinctly  opposed  to  his; 
and  it  b  besides  an  argument  that  teUs  so  strongly  against  many 
sdences,  as  to  be  comparativdy  worthless  when  applied  to  any 
one.  liiere  are,  however,  more  formidable  objections  against 
the  method.    It  has  been  pointed  out,*  and  with  perfect  justice, 

•  Distrib.  Op.  (Works,  iv.  a8);  Parasceve  (ibid.  251.  252,  255-356); 
Descrip.  Glob.  Intel,  ch.  3. 

•  Works,  u.  16;  d.  N.  O.  i.  130. 

•  A  Bamabite  monk,  professor  of  mathenutics  and  philosophy  at 
Annecy. 

•  Letters  and  Life,  vii.  377. 

•  For  a  full  discussion  of  Bacon's  relatfon  to  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  see  Fowler's  N.  O.  introd.  §  13. 

'  Cf.  what  Bacon  says.  N.  O.  i.  130. 

•  Brewster.  Ufe  of  NevUm  (185s)  (see  partfeularly  vol.  ii.  403, 
405) :  Laaaon,  Uber  Bacon  wn  Veruiams  wissensckafUtcke  PrinciptM 
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that  science  in  its  progress  has  not  followed  the  Baconian  method, 
that  no  one  discovery  can  be  pointed  to  which  can  be  definitely 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  his  rules,  and  that  men  the  most  celebrated 
for  their  scientific  acquirements,  while  paying  homage  to  the 
name  of  Bacon,  practically  set  at  nau^t  his  most  cherished 
precepts.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  has  been 
poiDted  out  by  logicians  of  the  most  diametrically  opposed 
schools.  The  mechanical  character  both  of  the  natural  history 
and  of  the  logical  method  applied  to  it,  resulted  necessarily  from 
Bacon's  radically  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  of 
the  causal  relation.  The  whole  logical  or  scientific  problem  is 
treated  as  if  it  were  one  of  oo-existenoe,  to  which  in  truth  the 
method  of  exclusion  is  scarcely  applicable,  and  the  assumption 
is  constantly  made  that  each  phenomenon  has  one  and  only  one 
cause.'  The  inductive  formation  of  axioms  by  a  gradually 
ascending  scale  is  a  route  which  no  science  has  ever  followed, 
and  by  which  no  science  a>uld  ever  make  progress.  The  true 
scientific  procedure  is  by  hypothesis  followed  up  and  tested 
by  verification;  the  most  powerful  instrument  is  the  deductive 
method,  which  Bacon  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  recognized. 
The  power  of  framing  hypothesis  points  to  another  want  in  the 
Paconian  doctrine.  If  that  power  form  part  of  the  true  method, 
then  the  mind  is  not  wholly  passive  or  recipient;  it  anticipates 
nature,  and  moulds  the  experience  received  by  it  in  accordance 
with  its  own  constructive  ideas  or  conceptions;  and  yet  further, 
the  minds  of  various  investigators  can  never  be  reduced  to  the 
same  dead  mechanical  level.'  There  will  still  be  room  for  the 
scientific  use  of  the  imagination  and  for  the  creative  flashes  of 
genius.* 

If,  then;  Bacon  himself,  made  no  contributions  to  science, 
if  no  discovery  can  be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  his  rules, 
if  his  method  be  logically  defective,  and  the  problem  to  which 
it  was  applied  one  from  its  nature  incapable  of  adequate  solution, 
it  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked.  How  has  he  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  great  leader  in  the  reformation  of  modem  science? 
How  is  it  that  he  shares  with  Descartes  the  honour  of  inaugurat- 
ing modem  philosophy?  To  this  the  tme  answer  seems  to  be 
that  Bacon  owes  his  position  not  only  to  the  general  spirit  of  his 
philosophy,  but  to  the  manner  in  which,  he  worked  into  a  con- 

(1860):  Liebtg,  Ober  Francis  Bacon  von  Verulamt  Ac.  (1863). 
Although  Liebig  points  out  how  little  adence  proceeds  according 
to  Bacon's  rules,  yet  his  other  criticisms  seem  of  extremely  little 
value.  In  a  vexy  offensive  and  quite  unjustifiable  tone,  which  is 
severely  commented  on  by  Sigwart  and  Fischer,  he  attacks  the 
Baconian  methods  and  its  results.  ^  These  results  he  claims  to  find  in 
the  Syha  Sj4varum,  entirely  ignoring  what  Bacon  himself  has  said 
of  the  nature  of  that  work  (N.  0.  i.  117;  cf.  Rawlev's  Pref.  to  the 
S.  S.)t  and  thus  putting  a  false  interpretation  on  the  experiments 
there  noted.  It  is  not  surprising  that  be  should  detect  many  flaws, 
but  he  never  fails  to  ocaggcrate  an  error,  and  seems  sometimes  cora> 
^etely  to  miss  the  point  of  what  Bacon  saySb  (See  particulariy  his 
remarks  on  S.  S.  $3,  336.)  The  method  he  explains  in  such  a.  way 
as  to  show  he  has  not  a  glimpse  of  its  true  nature.  He  brings  against 
Bacon,  of  all  men,  the  accusations  of  making  induction  start  from 
the  undetermined  |)erceptions  of  the  senses,  of  using  imagination, 
and  of  putting  a  quite  arbitrary  interpretation  on  phenomena.  He 
crowns  nis  criticism  b^^  expounding  what  he  considers  to  be  the  true 
scientific  method,  which,  as  has  oecn  pointed  out  by  Fischer,  is 
simply  that  Baconian  doctrine  against  which  his  attack  ought  to 
have  been  directed.  (See  hu  account  of  the  method,  Oher  Bacon, 
47-40;  K.  Fischer,  Bacon,  pp.  499-502.) 

*  Mill,  Logic,  u.  pp.  X15,  116,  329,  330. 

*  Whewell,  PkU.  cf  Ind.  Sc.  iL  39^,  402-403;  EUis,  InL  to  Bacon's 
"Works,  i.  39, 61 ;  Brewster,  Newton,  u.  404 ;  Jevons,  Princ.  of  Science 
u.  220.  A  severe  judgment  on  Bacon's  method  is  given  in  Dflhring's 
able  but  one-sided  Kriiische  Gesch,  d.  Phil,,  in  which  the  merits  of 
Roger  Bacon  are  brought  prominently  forward. 

*  Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Baconian  method  is  fairly 
open  to  the  above-mentioned  objections,  it  is  curious  and  significant 
that  Bacon  was  not  thoroughly  ignorant  of  them,  but  with  deliberate 
consciousness  preferred  his  own  method.  We  do  not  think,  indeed, 
that  the  notiones  of  whkh  he  speaks  in  any  way  correspond  to  what 
Whewell  and  Ellis  would  call  "  conceptions  or  ideas  furnished  by  the 
mind  of  the  thinker  ";  nor  do  we  imagine  that  Bacon  would  have 
admitted  these  as  necessary  elements  in  the  inductive  process.  But 
he  was  certainly  not  ignorant  of  what  may  be  called  a  deductive 
method,  and  of  a  kind  of  hypothesis.  This  is  clear  from  the  use  he 
makes  of  the  Vindemiatio,  from  certain  hints  as  to  the  testing  of 
axioms,  from  his  admission  of  the  syllogism  intophysical  reasomng, 
and  from  what  he  calls  Esperitntia  Lttorata.    The  function  of  the 
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nected  system  the  new  mode  of  thinking,  and  to  the  incomparable 
power  and  eloquence  with  which  he  expounded  and  enforced  iL 
Like  all  epoch-making  works,  the  Novum  Organum  gave  ex- 
pression to  ideas  which  were  already  beginning  to  be  in  the  air. 
The  time  was  ripe  fpr  a  great  change;  sdiolasticism,  long 
decaying,  had  begun  to  fall;  the  authority  not  only  of  school 
doctrines  but  of  the  church  had  been  discarded;  while  here  and 
there  a  few  devoted  experimenters  were  turning  with  fresh  xeal 
to  the  unwithercd  face  of  nature.  The  fruitful  thoughts  which 
lay  under  and  gave  rise  to  these  scattered  efforts  of  the  human 
mind,  were  gathered  up  .into  unity,  and  reduced  to  system  in 
the  new  philosophy  of  Bacon.^  It  is  assuredly  little  matter  for 
wonder  that  this  philosophy  should  (»ntain  much  that  b  now 
inapplicable,  and  that  in  many  respects  it  should  be  vitiated 
by  radical  errors.  The  details  of  the  logical  method  on  which 
its  author  laid  the  greatest  stress  have  not  been  found  of  practical 
service;*  yet  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which  the  theory  rested, 
the  need  for  rejecting  rash  generalization,  and  the  necessity  lor 
a  critical  analysis  of  experience,  are  as  true  and  valuable  now  as 
they  were  then.  Progress  in  scientific  discovery  is  made  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  by  the  employment  of  hypothesis,  and  for  that  no 
code  of  rules  can  be  laid  down  such  as  Bacon  had  devised.  Yet 
the  framing  of  hypothesis  is  no  mere  random  guesswork;  it  is 
left  not  to  the  imagination  alone,  but  to  the  scientific  imagination. 
There  is  required  in  the  process  not  merely  a  preliminary  critical 
induction,  but  a  subsequent  experimental  comparison,  verifica- 
tion or  prOof,  the  canons  of  which  can  be  laid  down  with 
precision.  To  formulate  and  show  grounds  for  these  laws  is 
to  construct  a  philosophy  of  induction,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  first  step  towards  Uie  accomplishment  of 
the  task  was  made  by  Bacon  when  he  introduced  and  gave 
prominence  to  the  powerful  logical  instrument  of  exclusion  or 
elimination. 

It  is  curious  and  significant  that  in  the  domain  of  the  moral 
and  metaphysical  sciences  his  influence  has  been  perhaps  more 
powerful,  and  his  authority  has  been  more  frequentiy  appealed 
to,  than  in  that  of  the  physicaL  This  is  due,  not  so  much  to  his 
expressed  opinion  that  the  inductive  method  was  applicable  to 
all  the  sciences,*  as  to  the  generally  practical,  or,  one  may  say, 

Vindemiatio  has  been  already  pointed  out;  with  regard  to  axioms, 
he  says  (N.  0.  i.  106),  "  In  establishing  axioms  by  this  kind  of  in- 
duction, we  must  also  examine  and  try  whether  the  axiom  so  estab- 
lished be  framed  to  the  measure  of  these  particulars,  from  which  it 
is  derived,  or  whether  it  be  brger  or  wider.  And  if  it  be  larger  and 
wider,  we  must  observe  whether,  by  indicating  to  us  new  particulars, 
it  confirm  that  widencss  and  brgeness  as  by  a  collateral  security, 
that  we  may  not  either  stick  fast  m  things  already  known,  or  kx«ely 
grasp  at  shadows  and  abstract  forms,  not  at  things  solid  and  realixed 
m  matter."  (Cf.  also  the  passage  from  Valerius  Terminms,  quoted 
in  Ellis's  note  on  the  above  aphorism.)  Of  the  syllogism  he 
says,  "  I  do  not  propose  to  give  up  the  syUogism  altogether.  S.  is 
incompetent  for  the  principal  things  rather  than  useless  for  the 
generality.  In  the  mathematics  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  employed.  It  is  the  flux  of  matter  and  the  inconstancy  of  the 
physical  body  which  requires  induction,  that  thereby  it  may  dc  fixed 
as  it  were,  and  allow  the  formation  of  notions  wdl  denned.  la 
physics  you  wisely  note,  and  therein  I  agree  with  you,  that  after  the 
notions  of  the  first  class  and  the  axioms  concerning  them  have  been 
by  induction  well  made  out  and  defined,  syllogism  may  be  applied 
safely;  onljr  it  must  be  restrained  frcmi  leaping  at  once  to  the  naost 


Org.  ii.  8;  Parasceoe,  viL).  In  his  account  <A  Experientia  ZMerata 
{De  Aug.  V.  2)  he  comes  very  near  to  the  modern  mode  of  experi- 
mental research.  It  is,  he  says,  the  procedure  from  one  experiment 
to  another,  and  it  is  not  a  science  but  an  art  or  learned  sagacity 
(resembling  in  this  Aristotle's  i,yxl»ota),  which  may,  however,  be 
enlightened  by  the  precepts  of  the  Interfretatio.  ^ght  varieties 
of  such  experiments  are  enumerated,  and  a  comparison  is  drawn 
between  this  and  the  inductive  method ;  *'  though  the  rational 
method  of  inquiry  by  the  Organon  promises  far  greater  things  in  the 
end,  yet  this  sagacity,  proceeding  by  learned  ea^x^ence,  wul  in  the 
meantime  present  mankind  with  a  number  of  inventions  which  lie 
near  at  hand."    (Cf.  N.  O.  i.  103-) 

*  See  the  vigorous  passage  in  Herachel,  Discourse  on  Ike  Study  ef 
Natural  PkUosopky,  §  105;  cf.  §  ^  <^  the  same  work. 

*  Bacon  himself  seems  to  anticipate  that  the  ptcwitas  of  actence 
would  of  itsdf  render  his  method  antiquated  (JVas.  Org,  L  130). 

*No».  Org.  i.  127. 
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^ociBw  qttrit  of  his  system.  Tlieological  qnestloos,  which  had 
tortaxed  the  minds  of  generations,  are  by  htm  relegated  from 
the  province  of  reason  to  that  of  faith.  Even  reason  must  be 
rcsuained  from  striving  after  ultimate  truth;  it  is  one  of  the 
errors  of  the  human  intellect  that  it  will  not  rest  in  general 
princq>]es,  but  must  push  its  investigations  deeper.  Eiperi- 
cnce  and  observation  are  the  only  remedies  against  prejudice 
axkd  error.  Into  questions  of  metaphysics,  as  commonly  under- 
stood. Bacon  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  entered,  but  a  long 
line  of  thinkers  have  drawn  inspiration  from  him,  and  it  n  not 
without  justice  that  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  originator 
and  guiding  ^trit  of  what  is  known  as  the  empirical  schooL 

Bacon's  Injlitenu.— It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  influence  which  Baran's  views  have  had  on 
subsequent  thinkers.  The  most  valuable  and  complete  discussion 
of  the  subject  b  contained  in  T.  Fowler's  edition  of  the  Novum 
Orgamim  (introd.  f  14).  It  is  there  argued  that,  both  in  philo- 
sophy and  in  natural  science,  Bacon's  influence  was  immediate 
and  lasting.  Under  the  former  head  it  is  pointed  out  (i.)  that 
the  fundamental  princq>Ie  of  Locke's  Essay,  that  all  our  ideas 
are  product  of  sensation  and  reflection,  is  briefy  stated  in  the 
first  aphorism  of  the  Novum  Organum,  and  (iL)  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  that  treatise  is  characteristic  of  the  Essay.  Bacon 
is,  therefore,  regarded  by  many  as  the  father  of  what  is  most 
^racteristic  in  English  p^chological  speculation.  As  he 
himself  said,  he  "  rang  the  beU  which  called  the  wits  together." 
In  the  ^here  of  ethics  he  is  similar^  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of 
the  empirical  method.  The  spirit  of  the  De  Augmeniis  (bk.  vii.) 
and  the  inductive  method  which  is  discussed  in  the  Novum 
Orgamam  are  at  the  root  of  all  theories  which  have  constructed 
a  nKxal  code  by  ^u>  inductive  examination  of  human  conscious- 
Dcss  and  the  re^ts  of  actions.  Among  such  theories  utilitarian- 
ism especially  is  the  natural  result  of  the  application  to  the 
phenomenon  of  conduct  of  the  Baconian  experimental  method. 
In  this  connexion,  however,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Hobbes, 
who  had  been  Bacon's  secretaiy,  makes  no  mention  .of  Baconian 
induction,  nor  does  he  in  any  of  lus  works  make  any  critical 
reference  to  Bacon  himself.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
Bacon's  influence  was  not  immediate. 

In  the  ^here  of  natural  science,  Bacon's  importance  is  attested 
by  references  to  his  work  in  the  writings  of  the  principal  scientists, 
not  only  English,  but  French,  German  and  Italian.  Fowler 
{op.  cU.)  has  collected  from  Descartes,  Gassendi,  S.  Sorbin,  Jean 
Baptiste  du  Hamel,  quotations  which  show  how  highly  Bacon 
was  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  new  scientific  movement. 
Sorb^re,  who  was  by  no  means  partial  to  things  English,  definitely 
speaks  of  him  as  *'  celuy  qui  a  le  plus  puissamment  solicit^  In 
interests  de  la  physique,  et  excit6  le  monde  k  faire  des  ex- 
pMeaccs  "  {R^ion  d'un  voyage  en  AngUterre,  Cologne,  1666, 
pp.  63-64).  It  was,  however,  Voltaire  and  the  encydopaedists 
who  raised  Bacon  to  the  pinnacle  of  lus  fame  in  France,  and 
kaHed  him  as  "le  p^re  de  la  philosophic  exp^rimentale "  {LeUra 
sur  Us  Angiois).  CondiUac,  in  the  same  ^irit,  says  of  him, 
"  posonne  n'a  mieux  connu  que  lui  la  cause  de  nos  erreurs."  So 
the  Encydopidiey  besides  giving  a  eulogistic  article  "  Baconisme,'' 
speaks  of  him  (in  d'Alembert's  prclhninaxy  discourse)  as  "  le 
plus  grand,  le  plus  universel,  et  le  plus  Eloquent  des  philosophes." 
Among  other  writers,  Leibnitz  and  Huygens  give  testimony 
which  is  the  more  valuable  as  being  critical  Leibnitz  qxaks  of 
Bacon  as  **  divini  ingenii  vir,"  and,  like  several  other  German 
authors,  classes  hun  with  Campanella;  Huygens  refers  to  his 
**  bonnes  m^thodes."  If,  however,  we  are  to  attach  weight  to 
En^ish  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  z  7th  century,  we  shall  find 
that  one  of  Bacon's  greatest  achievements  was  the  impetus  given 
by  his  New  AUantis  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  {q.v.). 
Dr  Thomas  Sprat  (1635-1713),  bishop  of  Rochester  and  first 
hbtorian  of  the  society,  says  that  Bacon  of  all  others  "  had  the 
true  imagination  of  the  whole  extent "  of  the  enterprise,  and  that 
in  his  woHls  are  to  be  found  the  best  arguments  for  the  experi- 
mental method  of  natural  philosophy  {Hist,  of  the  iRoyal  Society^ 
pp.  35-36,  and  Hiomas  Tenison's'  Baconiana,  pp.  264-266). 
In  this  oomiezioD  reference  should  be  made  also  to  Cowley's  ■ 


Ode  to  the  Royai  Society,  and  to  Dr  John  WaUis's  remarks  in 
Heame's  Preface  to  P,  Langfof^s  Chronicle  (appendix,  num.  xl). 
Joseph  Glanvill,  in  his  Supsis  Sctenl^ca  (dedication)  says, 
"  Solomon's  house  in  the  New  AtUmtis  was  a  prophetic  scheme 
of  the  Royal  Society  ";  and  Henry  Oldenbuig  (c.  1615-1677), 
one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the  society,  q>eaks  of  the  new 
eagerness  to  obtain  scientific  data  as  "  a  work  begun  by  the  sin^ 
care  and  conduct  of  the  excellent  Lord  Verulam."  Boyle,  in 
whose  works  there  are  frequent  eulogistic  referen<xs  to  Bacon, 
regarded  himself  as  a  disciple  and  was  indeed  knoWn  as  a  second 
Bacon.  The  predominating  influence  of  Bacon's  philosophy  is 
thus  clearly  established  m  the  generation  which  succeeded  his 
own.  There  b  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (eq>ecially  the  latter)  the  new 
q>irit  had  already  modified  the  old  curricula.  Bacon  has  fre- 
quently been  diq;>araged  on  the  ground  that  his  name  b  not 
mentioned  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
Newton  was  not  ignorant  of  Bacon's  works,  and  Dr  Fowler 
explains  hb  silence  with  regard  to  them  on  three  grounds:  (i) 
that  Bacon's  reputation  was  so  well  established  that  any  definite 
mention  was  unnecessary,  (3)  that  it  was  not  customary  at  the 
time  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  contemporary  and  recent 
writers,  and  (3)  that  Newton's  genius  was  so  strongly  mathe- 
matical (whereas  Bacon's  great  weakness  was  in  mathematics) 
that  he  had  no  q)edal  reason  to  refer  to  Bacon's  experimental 
principles. 

If  the  foregomg  examples  are  held  sufiicient  to  establish  the 
influence  of  Bacon  on  the  intellectual  development  of  hb  im- 
medkte  successors,  it  follows  that  the  whole  trend  of  typically 
English  thought,  not  only  in  natural  science,  but  also  in  mental, 
moral  and  political  philosophy,  b  the  logical  fulfilment  of 
Baconian  principles.  He  argued  against  the  tyranny  of  auth- 
ority, the  vagaries  of  unfettered  imagination  and  the  academic 
aims  of  unpractical  dialectic;  the  vital  energy  and  the  reasoned 
optimism  of  hb  hmguage  entirely  outweigh  the  fact  that  hb 
contributions  to  the  stock  of  actual  scientific  knowledge  were 
practically  inconsiderable.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  in 
the  domain  of  logic  there  b  nothing  in  the  Organum  that  has  not 
been  more  instructively  analysed  either  by  Arbtotle  himself  or 
in  modem  works;  at  the  same  time,  there  b  probably  no  work 
which  b  a  better  and  more  stimulating  introduction  to  logical 
study.  Its  terse,  epigrammatic  phrases  sink  into  the  fibre  of 
the  mind,  and  are  a  healthy  warning  against  crude,  immature 
generalization. 

While,  therefore,  it  b  a  profound  mbtake  to  regard  Bacon  as  a 
great  constructive  philosopher,  or  even  as  a  lonely  pioneer  of 
modem  thought,  it  b  quite  unfair  to  q>eak  of  him  as  a  trifler. 
Hb  great  work  ccmsbts  in  the  fact  that  he  summed  up  the  faults 
which  the  widening  of  knowledge  had  disclosed  in  medieval 
thought,  and  in  thb  sense  he  stands  high  among  those  who  were 
in  many  parts  of  16th-century  Europe  striving  towards  a  new 
intellectual  activity. 

Bibliography.  Editions.— Tht  classical  edition  is  that  of 
R.  L.  Ellis,  J.  Spading  and  D.  D.  Heath,  ist  ed.,  1857;  and  ed., 
1870  (voli.  i.-iit.,  philosophical  writings;  iv.-v.,  translation!;  vi.-vii., 
literary  and  professional  works).  B.  Montagu's  edition  (17  vols., 
1825-1834)  is  full  but  unscholarly.  An  extremely  useful  reprint 
(in  one  volume)  of  the  philosophical  works  (with  a  few  not  strictly 
philosophical),  based  on  the  nrst  Ellis-Spedding  edition,  was  put>- 
lished  by  J.  M.  Robertson  (London,  1905);  besides  the  orieinal 
introductions,  it  contains  a  useful  summary  by  the  editor  01  the 
various  problems  of  Bacon's  life  and  thought.  Numerous  cheap 
editions  nave  lately  been  published,  e.g.  in  tne  "  World's  Classics 
(190 1),  and  "  New  Univmal  Library  '  series  (1905);  Sidney  Lee, 
knj^ish  Works  of  Francis  Bacon  (London,  190^). 

Of  particubr  works  there  are  numerous  editions  in  all  the  chief 
languages.  The  following  are  the  most  important: — ^T.  Fowler, 
Novum  Organum  (Oxford,  1B78;  ed.  1889),  with  notes,  full  intro- 
duction on  Bacon's  philosophy  in  all  its  rebtions,  and  a  most  valuable, 
bibliography.  Thb  superseded  the  edition  of  G.  W.  Kitchin  (Oxford, 
1855).  The  Essays  have  been  edited  more  than  twenty  times  since 
1870:  the  following  editions  may  be  mentioned: — Archbishop 
Whately  (6th  ed.,  1864);  W.  Aldb  Wright  (Lond.,  1862);  F.  Storr 
and  Gibson  (Lond.,  1886);  E.  A.  Abbott  (Lond.,  1879);  John 
Buchan  (Lond.,  1879):  A.  S.  West  (Cambridge,  1807):  W.  Evans 
(Edinburgh,  1807).  A  facsimile  repnnt  of  the  ist  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  rilew  York  (1904).    Advancement  of  Learning: — W.  Aldis 
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considc  able 
kl  Umbeth, 


tppKDIice  [d  Mi  Criipe'i  manu 
where  he  wu  It  &nt  employed 
piecaol  duns,  but  by  hiigical  tkiU  in  moulding  he  loonaluined 
(he  dutinctiou  ot  bcinf  modeller  to  the  nork.  While  engaged 
In  the  porcelaia  work*  hi>  obtenrilion  of  the  nodtla  eiecuted 
by  different  iCulpton  ol  eminence,  which  weie  aeni  (0  be  bumed 
at  an  adjoining  pollety,  deleimiiiied  the  direction  of  bia  geniui; 
he  devoted  himiell  to  the  imitnlion  of  them  irith  »  much  tuccess 
that  in  i7sS  a  unall  £gure  of  Peace  koi  by  him  la  the  Society 
[or  the  Encouragement  of  AiU  teceived  a  priie,  and  the  highest 
premiuDu  given  by  that  lodety  wete  adjudged  to  him  nine 
times  between  the  yean  1763  and  J  776.  During  hii  apprentice- 
ahiphealuimprovedtfae  method  of  working  lUtuet  in  anificiil 
atone,  in  art  which  he  ifterwardi  tamed  to  perfection.  Bi 
hnt  attempted  working  in  marble  about  the  year  1763,  and 

the  method  ol  transferring  the  ionn  o[  the  model  to  the  m; 
(technically  "  getting  out  the  pointi"}  by  the  invention 
more  perrect  loatrument  tor  the  putpose,  Thii  initrument 
messed  many  advantages  above  those  formerly  employed^  11 

contained  in  a  araall  compau^  and  could  be  used  upon  e 
the  model  or  the  marble.  In  the  year  1769  he  was  adjudged 
the  first  gold  medal  for  iculplure  given  by  tlie  Royal  Academ] 
his  work  being  a  baa-rebel  tepiewnting  the  escape  of  Aenea 
from  Troy.  In  i77ohe«hibileda  figure  of  Man,  which  gaine 
'    n  tbe  gold  medal  ol  tbe  Sodety  of  Arts  and  his  election  i 


It  Church,  0 


A.R.A. 

tH(UteabustofGeorgelII.,inl 
He  secured  the  klng'i  favour 
Considerable  jealouiy  was  enteitiined  againat  him  by  olhei 
•culptois,  and  he  was  commaoly  charged  with  ignorance  of  clastic 
style.     This  charge  he  repelled  by  tbe  eieculioo  of  a  noble  head 
ol  Jupitei  Tonant,  and  many  of  his  emblcmalical  figures  are 
perfect  daulcal  taste.     He  died  on  the  4tfa  ol  August  17Q9  s 
was  buried  ta  WhitGeld'i  Tabernacle.     His  various  pnxluctK 
which  may  be  studied  in  St  Paul's  cathednl,  London,  Chi 
Church  and  Pembroke  CoUege,  Oxford,  the  Abbey  chuicfa,  Ba 


liistol  cathedra],  give  ample  tcitiiBony  ta  Ui  powen. 
Perhap*  his  best  works  an  to  be  found  among  the  mooumeott 
*  I  Wetlminster  Abbey. 
See  Richard  Cecil.  ifnuLri^Jofai  Boua.Kjl.  (London.  Itoi]; 
id  al»  vol.  i.  oE  R.  Cedl'i  works,  ed.  J.  Pratt  [iBlI].'^ 
BACOH,  LBOHARD  (1S01-1B81),  American  Contrcfational 
eachcr  and  writer,  was  bom  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  Iglh 
rebmaiyiSoi,  the  sonol  David  Bacon(i77i-iSi7), missionary 
mong  the  Indians  in  Michigan  and  founder  of  tbe  town  of 
allmadge,  Ohio.  The  son  prepared  for  college  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn )  gtammat  school,  graduated  at  Yale  in  iSio  and  at  the 
'  tcr  Theological  Seminary  in  1S13,  and  from  iSi;  until  his 
death  on  the  14th  of  December  iSSi  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Chutdi(Cangregatioiial)  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  occupying 
a  pulpit  which  was  one  of  the  must  conspicuous  In  New  En^nd, 
and  which  had  been  rendeied  famous  by  his  predecessors.  Motet 
Stuart  and  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor.  In  iSM,  however,  though 
IS  never  ditmitted  by  a  council  from  his  connenon  with 
that  church,  he  gave  up  the  active  pastorate.  He  was,  from 
816  to  1S38,  an  editor  of  the  Clrilliaii  Stalaler  (New  Haven); 
was  one  of  the  founden  (184])  of  the  Nca  Entlaiidtr  (later  the 
Yalt  Stsinc];  founded  in  [S48  with  Dr  R.  S.  Slorra,  Joshua 
Leavi  I,  Drjoaeph  P.  Thompson  and  Henry  C.  Bowen,  primarily 
to  ccmbat  slavery  eitcnalon,  the  InJeptndent,  of  whidi  he  was 
an  editor  until  i86j;  and  waa  acting  protestor  of  didactic 
theology  in  the  theological  department  of  Yale  Univertity  ftum 
866  o  [87T,  and  lecturer  on  church  polity  and  American  church 
history  from  t8;i  until  his  death.  Gradually,  after  taking  up 
his  pastorate,  be  gained  greater  and  greater  influer»ce  in  hit 
denomination,  until  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  tnott 
prominent  Congregationalist  ol  his  time,  and  was  sometimes 
popularly  referred  to  as  "  Tht  Congregational  Pope  of  New 
England."  In  all  the  heated  theological  controverues  of  the  day, 
particularly  the  long  and  bitter  one  concerning  the  views  put 
forward  by  Dr  Horace  Bushnell,  he  was  conspicuous,  using  his 
influence  to  bring  about  harmony,  and  in  the  councUi  of  the 
Congregational  chutchei,  over  two  of  which,  tbe  Brooklyn 
cnuodlt  of  1S74  and  1S76.  he  presided  as  nMdeiator,  be  manifested 
great  ability  both  at  a  debater  and  at  a  parliamentarian.  In 
hit  own  theolo^cal  views  he  wat  btoad-minded  and  an  advocate 
ol  liberal  orthodoiy.  In  all  matiert  concerning  the  wdfste  of 
hit  community  or  the  nation,  moreover,  he  took  a  deep  and 
conilant  interest,  and  wat  particularly  identified  with  the 
temperance  and  anti-tlaveiy  movemeots.  bis  services  to  the 
latter  constituting  probably  the  most  Important  woifc  of  his 
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attracted  10  the  study  of  the  ecclesiaaticsl  history  ol  New  England 
and  was  [requently  called  upon  to  deliver  commemorative 
addiestea,  some  of  which  were  published  in  book  and  pamphlet 
form.  Of  these,  hit  T'ilirluiiHu(i>ric<iI/>iic<iiirui(iS3o),  dealing 
with  the  history  ol  New  Haven,  and  his  Ftut  Ctmmrmariiiiti 
Diiamrm  (1S66)  may  be  especially  mentioned.  The  most  im- 
portant ol  his  histoiiol  works,  however,  is  his  GnaiiojUuNeK 
EntUmi  CkurcMa  (1874).  He  published  A  UaHiial  fir  Yem 
CjlnircjtifniiicTi(iEj3);  edited, with  abiograpby,  the  5i 
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IflDflaid  Bftcon's  sister  Dzua  Bacon  (x8x  1-1859),  born  in 
Taiswdge,  Ohio,  on  the  and  of  Febnutry.iSii,  was  a  teacher 
ia  sdioob  in  Connecticut,  New  JerMy  and  New  York,  and  then, 
utttfl  aboat  1852,  conducted  in  vaxiotts  eastern  dties,  by  methods 
devised  by  herself,  classes  for  women  in  hbtory  and  literature. 
She  wrote  TaUs  of  the  PurUans  (1831),  The  Bride  of  Fort  Edward 
(1839),  based  on  the  story  of  Jane  M'Crea,  partly  in  blank 
vetse,  and  The  PhUosofhy  of  the  Plays  of  Shahespeare  Unfolded 
(1857),  for  which  alone  she  is  remembend.  This  book,  in  the 
prqjwzatioa  of  which  she  spent  several  years  in  study  in  England, 
where  she  was  befriended  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  especially 
by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  was  intended  to  prove  that  the  plays 
attributed  to  Shakespeare  were  written  by  a  coterie  of  men, 
including  Fraxids  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Edmund 
Spenser,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  a  pUlosophic  system, 
for  which  they  felt  that  they  themselves  could  not  afford  to 
assume  the  req>onsibility.  Thb  system  she  professed  to  dis- 
cover beneath  the  superficial  text  of  the  plays.  Her  devotion 
to  thb  one  idea,  as  Hawthorne  says,  "  had  thrown  her  off 
her  balance,"  and  while  she  was  in  England  she  lost  her  mind 
entirely.  She  died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  and  of 
September  1859. 

There  is  a  biography  by  her  nephew,  Theodore  Bacon,  Ddia 
Bacmt'.  A  SkeUk  (Bo^n,  1888),  and  an  appreciative  chapter, 
**  RecoUecdons  of  a  Gifted  Woman."  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
Oar  Old  Home  (Boston,  1863). 

Leonard  Bacon's  son  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  (1830-1907), 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1850,  was  pastor  of  various  Congregational 
and  Pfcabyteiian  churches,  and  published  Church  Papers  (1876); 
A  Ufe  Worth  Lhing:  Life  of  EmUy  Bliss  Gould  (1878);  Iremcs 
and  Polemics  and  Sundry  Essays  in  Church  History  (1895); 
History  of  American  Christianity  (1898);  and  The  Congrega- 
tiomUisis  (1904).  (W.  Wr.) 

BAOOM.  SIR  RICHOLAS  (Z509-ZS79),  loid  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the 
second  son  of  Robert  Bacon  of  Drinkstone,  Suffolk,  and  was 
bocn  at  Chislehurst.  He  was  educated  at  Coipus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  graduating  6.A.  in  1537,  and  afterwards  spent  some 
tune  in  Paris.  Having  returned  to  England  and  entered  Gny's 
Inn,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1533,  and  four  years  Uter  began 
his  public  life  as  solicitor  of  the  court  of  augmentations.  Quickly 
becoming  a  person  of  importance  he  obtained  a  number  of  estates, 
principally  in  the  eastern  counties,  after  the  dissohition  of  the 
monasteries,  and  in  1545  became  member  of  parliament  for 
Dartmouth.  In  1 546  he  was  made  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards 
and  liveries,  an  office  of  both  honour  and  profit;  in  1550  became 
a  bencher  and  in  1553  treasurer  of  Gray's  Inn.  Although  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  Protestants,  he  retained  his  office  in 
the  court  of  wards  during  Mary's  reign,  but  an  order  was  issued 
to  prevent  him  from  leaving  England.  The  important  period  in 
Bacon's  life  began  with  the  accession  of  Elisabeth  in  1558. 
Owing  largely  to  his  long  and  dose  friendship  with  Sir  William 
Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burghley,  his  brother-in-hiw,  he  was 
appointed  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  December  of  this  year, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  privy  councillor  and  a  knight. 
He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
for  his  friend  Matthew  Parker,  and  in  his  official  capacity  pre- 
sided over  the  House  of  Lords  when  Elizabeth  opened  her  first 
pariiamcnt.  In  opposition  to  Cecil,  he  objected  to  the  policy  of 
roaking  war  on  France  in  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of  Mary 
queen  of  Soots,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  England;  but 
afterwards  favoured  a  closer  union  with  foreign  Protestants,  and 
seemed  quite  alive  to  the  danger  to  bis  country  from  the  alh'ed 
and  aggressive  religious  policy  of  France  and  Scotland.  In  x  559 
be  was  authorized  to  ezerdse  the  full  jurisdiction  of  lord  chan- 
oeOor.  In  1564  he  fell  temporarily  into  the  royal  disfavour  and 
was  dismissed  from  court,  because  Elizabeth  suspected  he  was 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet, "  A  Declaration  of  the 
Succession  of  the  Crowne  Imperiafl  of  Ingland,"  written  by  John 
Hales  (f.v.),  and  favouring  the  claim  of  Lady  Catherine  Grey  to 
the  English  throne.  Bacon's  innocence  having  been  admitted  he 
was  restored  to  favour,  and  replied  to  a  writing  by  Sir  Anthony 


Browne,  who  had  again  asserted  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Suffolk 
to  which  Lady  Catherine  belonged.  He  thoroughly  dbtrusted 
Mary  queen  of  Soots;  objected  to  the  proposal  to  marry  her  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk;  and  warned  Elizabeth  that  serious  con- 
sequences for  England  would  follow  her  restoration.  He  seems 
to  have  dbliked  the  proposed  marriage  between  the  Englbh  queen 
and  Frauds,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  dbtrust  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  French  was  increased  by  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  As  a  loyal  English  churchman  he  was  ceaselessly 
interested  in  ecclesiastical  matten,  and  made  suggestions  for 
the  better  observation  of  doctrine  and  disdpline  in  the  church. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  aoth  of  February  7  579  and  was  buried 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  hb  death  calling  form  many  tributes  to 
his  memory.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  learned  lawyer,  a 
generous  friend;  and  hb  interest  in  education  led  him  to  make 
several  gifts  and  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  induding  the 
foundation  of  a  free  grammar  school  at  Redgrave.  Hb  figure 
was  very  corpulent  and  ungainly.  Elizabeth  vbited  him  several 
times  at  Goriiambury.and  had  previously  visited  him  at  Redgrave. 
He  was  twice  married  and  by  hb  first  wife,  Jane,  had  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Hb  second  wife  was  Anne  (d.  16 10), 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
Bacon's  eldest  son,  Nicholas  {c.  1540-1624),  was  member  of 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  in  x6ii  was  created 
premier  baronet  of  England.  Thb  baronetcy  b  still  held  by  his 
descendants.  Hb  second  and  third  sons,  Nathaniel  (c.  x  5  50- 1623 
and  Edward  (r.  x 550-1618),  also  took  some  part  in  public  life, 
and  through  hb  daughter,  Anne,  Nathaniel  was  an  anc^tor  of 
the  marquesses  Townshend.  Hb  sons  by  hb  second  wife  were 
Anthony  (1558-X601),  a  diplomatbt  of  some  repute,  and  the 
illustrious  Frauds  Bacon  (^.r.). 

See  G.  Whetstone,  "Remembraunce  of  the  life  of  Sir  N.  Bacon," 
in  the  Frondes  Cadueae  (London.  1816);  J.  A.  Froude,  History  of 
En^ndt  passim  (London,  188  x  f.). 

BACON,  ROGER  (c.  x3X4-<.  1294),  Eni^sh  philosopher  and 
man  of  science,  was  bom  near  Ilchester  in  Somerset.  Hb  family 
appears  to  have  been  in  good  drcumstanccs,  but  in  the  stormy 
reign  of  Henry  III.  thdr  property  was  despoiled  and  several 
members  of  the  family  were  driven  into  exile.  Roger  completed 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  though  not,  as  current  traditions  assert,  at 
Merton  or  at  Brasenose,  neither  of  which  had  then  been  founded. 
His  abilities  were  speedily  recognized  by  hb  contemporaries,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  such  eminent  men  as  Adam  de 
Marisco  and  Robert  Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Bacon's  life  at  Oxford;  it  is  said  he  took 
orders  in  1 233,  and  thb  b  not  improbable.  In  the  following  year, 
or  perhaps  later,  he  crossed  over  to  France  and  studied  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  then  the  centre  of  intellectual  life  in  Europe. 
The  two  great  orders,  Frandscans  and  Dominicans,  were  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  and  had  already  begun  to  take  the  lead  in 
theological  discussion.  Alexander  of  Hales  was  the  orade  of  the 
Franciscans,  while  the  rival  order  rejoiced  in  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  scientific  training  which  Bacon  had  received,  mainly  from 
the  study  of  the  Arab  writers,  showed  him  the  manifold  defects 
in  the  systems  reared  by  these  doctors.  Aristotle  was  known  but 
in  part,  and  that  part  was  rendered  well-nigh  unintelligible 
through  the  vileness  of  the  translations;  yet  not  one  of  those 
professors  would  learn  Greek.  The  Scriptures  read,  if  at  all,  in 
the  erroneous  versions  were  being  deserted  for  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard.  Physical  sdence,  if  there  was  anything  deserv- 
ing that  name,  was  cultivated,  not  by  experiment  in  the  Aristo- 
telian way,  but  by  arguments  deduced  from  prembes  resting  on 
authority  or  custom.  Everywhere  there  was  a  show  of  know- 
ledge concealing  fundamental  ignorance.  Bacon,  accordingly, 
withdrew  from  the  scholastic  routine  and  devoted  himself  to 
languages  and  experimental  research.  The  only  teacher  whom 
he  respected  was  a  certain  Petrus  de  Mahamcuria  Picardus,  or 
of  Picardy,  probably  identical  with  a  certain  mathematician, 
Petrus  Peregrinus  of  Picardy,  who  b  perhaps  the  author  of  a  MS. 
treatbe,  De  Magneto,  contained  in  the  Biblioth^que  Imp^rble 
at  Paris.    The  contrast  between  the  obscurity  of  such  a  man  and 
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the  fame  enjoyed  by  the  fluent  young  doctors  roused  Bacon's 
indignation.  In  the  O^m  Minus  and  Opus  Tertium  he  pours 
forth  a  violent  tirade  against  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  another 
professor,  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  spoken  of  as  alive,  and 
blamed  even  more  severely  than  Alexander.  This  anonymous 
writer,^  he  says,  acquired  his  learning  by  teaching  others,  and 
adopted  a  dogmatic  tone,  which  has  caused  him  to  be  received 
at  Paris  with  applause  as  the  equal  of  Aristotle,  Avicenna,  or 
Averroes. 

Bacon,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  acquired  considerable  renown. 
He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  and  seems  to  have 
received  the  complimentary  title  of  doctor  mirabUis.  In  1250  he 
was  again  at  Oxford,  and  probably  about  this  time  entered  the 
Franciscan  order.  His  fame  spread  at  Oxford,  though  it  was 
mingled  with  suspicions  of  his  dealings  in  the  black  arts  and 
with  some  doubts  of  hb  orthodoxy.  About  1257,  Bonaventura, 
general  of  the  order,  interdicted  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  and 
commanded  him  to  place  himself  imder  the  superintendence 
of  the  body  at  Paris.  Here  for  ten  years  he  remained  under 
supervision,  suffering  great  privations  and  strictly  prohibited 
from  writing  anything  for  publication.  But  his  fame  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  papal  legate  in  England.  Guy  de  Foulques, 
who  in  1 265  became  pope  as  Clement  IV.  In  the  following  year 
he  wrote  to  Bacon,  ordering  him  notwithstanding  any  injunctions 
from  his  superiors,  to  write  out  and  send  to  him  a  treatise  on  the 
sciences  which  he  had  already  asked  of  him  when  papal  legate. 
Bacon,  whose  previous  writings  had  been  mostly  scattered 
tracts,  capitula  quaedam,  took  fresh  courage  from  this  command 
of  the  pope.  He  set  at  naught  the  jealousy  of  his  superiors 
and  brother  friars,  and  despite  the  want  of  funds,  instruments, 
materials  for  copying  and  skilled  copyists,  completed  in  about 
eighteen  months  three  large  treatises,  the  Opus  Majust  Opus 
Minus  and  Opus  Tertium,  which,  with  some  other  tracts,  were 
despatched  to  the  pope.  We  do  not  know  what  opinion  Clement 
formed  of  them,  but  before  his  death  he  seems  to  have  bestirred 
himself  on  Bacon's  behalf,  for  in  1268  the  latter  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Oxford.  Here  he  continued  his  labours  fii  exi>eri- 
mcntal  science  and  also  in  the  composition  of  complete  treatises. 
The  works  sent  to  Clement  he  regarded  as  preliminaries,  laying 
down  principles  which  were  afterwards  to  be  applied  to  the 
sciences.  The  first  part  of  an  encyclopaedic  work  probably  remains 
to  us  in  the  Compendium  Studii  Philosopkiae  (1271).  In  this  work 
Bacon  makes  a  vehement  attack  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices 
of  the  clergy  and  monks,  and  generally  upon  the  insufficiency  of 
the  existing  studies.  In  1278  his  books  were  condemned  by 
Jerome  de  Ascoli,  general  of  the  Franciscans,  afterwards  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  prison  for  fourteen 
years.  During  this  time,  it  is  said,  he  wrote  the  small  tract 
De  Retardandis  Seneclutis  Accidentibus,  but  this  is  merely  a 
tradition.  In  1292,  as  appears  from  what  is  probably  his  latest 
composition,  the  Compendium  Studii  Tkeologice,  he  was  again 
at  liberty.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  cannot  be  determined; 
1 294  is  probably  as  accurate  a  date  as  can  be  fixed  upon. 

Works  and  Editions. — Leland  said  that  it  b  easier  to  collect 
the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl  than  the  titles  of  the  works  written  by 
Roger  .Bacon;  and  though  the  labour  has  been  somewhat 
lightened  by  the  publications  of  Brewer  and  Charles,  referred 
to  below,  it  is  no  easy  matter  even  now  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  his  actual  productions.  An  enormous  number  of  MSS. 
are  known  to  exist  in  British  and  French  libraries,  and  probably 

*  Brewer  thinks  this  unknown  professor  is  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
but  the  little  we  know  of  Richard  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  terms 
in  which  he  is  elsewhere  s{>oken  of  by  Bacon.  Erdmann  conjectures 
Thomas  Aquinas,  which  is  extremely  improbable,  as  Thomas  was 
unquestionably  not  the  first  of  his  order  to  study  philosophy. 
Cousin  and  Charles  think  that  Albertus  Magnus  is  aimed  at,  and 
certainly  much  of  what  is  said  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  him. 
But  some  things  do  not  at  all  cohere  with  what  is  otherwise  known 
of  Albert.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Brewer,  in  transcribing  the 
passage  bearing  on  this  {Op.  Ined.  p.  327),  has  the  word»fratrum 
piurtdus,  which  in  his  marginal  note  he  interprets  as  applying  to 
the  Franciscan  order.  In  this  case,  of  course,  Albert  could  not  be 
the  person  referred  to,  as  he  was  a  Dominican.  But  Charles,  in  his 
transcription,  entirely  omits  the  important  word  fratrum. 


not  all  have  yet  been  discovered.  Many  are  transcripts  of  works 
or  portions  of  works  already  published  and,  therefore!  require 
no  notice.* 

Tlie  works  hitherto  printed  (neglecting  reprints)  are  the 
following: — (i)  Speculum  Akkimiae  (iS4i) — translated  into 
English  (1597);  French,  A  Poisson  (1890);  (2)  De  Mirabili 
Potestate  Artis  et  Naturae  (1542) — English  transUCion  (1659); 
(3)  Libdlus  de  Retardandis  Senectutis  Auidentibus  {is'90) — 
translated  as  the  "  Cure  of  Old  Age,"  by  Richard  Brown  (London, 
2683);  (4)  Samoris  Medicinae  Magistri  D.  Rogeri  Baconis 
Anglici  de  Arte  Chymiae  Scripta  (Frankfort,  1603) — ^a  collection 
of  small  tracts  containing  Excerpia  de  Ubro  Avicennae  de  Anima^ 
Breve.  Bre9iarium,  Verbum  Abbretiatum^  Secretum  Secreiorum, 
Tractatus  Trium  Verborum,  and  Speculum  Secretorum;  (5) 
Perspectiva  (1614),  which  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  Opus  Majus; 

(6)  Specula  Mathematicat  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  same; 

(7)  Opus  Majus  ad  ClementemlV.,  edited  by  S.  Jebb  (1733)  and 
J.  H.  Bridges  (London,  1897);  (8)  Opera  kactenus  Inedita^  by 
J.  S.  Brewer  (1859),  containing  the  Opus  Tertium^  Opus  Minus, 
Compendium  Studii  Philosopkiae  and  the  De  Secretis  Operibus 
Naturae;  (9)  De  Morali  Pkilosophia  (Dublin,  i860,  see  below); 
(10)  The  Greek  Grammar  of  R.  Bacon  and  a  Fragment  of  kis 
Hebrew  Grammar,  edited  with  introduction  and  -notes  by  £.  S. 
Nolan  and  S.  A.  Hirsch  (1902);  (xi)  Metapkysica  Fratris 
Rogeri,  edited  by  R.  Steele,  with  a  preface  (1905);  (xs)  Opera 
kactenus  inedita,  by  Robert  Steele  (1905). 

How  these  works  stand  related  to  one  another  can  only  be 
determined  by  internal  evidence.  The  smaller  works,  chiefly  on 
alchemy,  are  unimportant,  and  the  dates  of  their  compositioa 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  known  that  before  the  Opus  Majus 
Bacon  had  already  written  some  tracts,  among  which  an 
unpublished  work,  Computus  Naturalium,  on  chronology,  belongs 
probably  to  the  year  1263;  while,  if  the  dedication  of  the  De 
Secretis  Operibus  be  authentic,  that  short  treatise  must  have 
been  composed  before  1249. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  Opus  Majus  that  Bacon's  real  activity 
begins.  It  has  been  called  by  Whewell  at  once  the  Encyclopaedia 
and  the  Organum  of  the  13  th  century.     * 

Part  I.  (pp.  1-22),  which  is  sometimes  designated  De  Utilitate 
Scientiarum,  treats  of  the  four  ojendicula,  or  causes  of  error. 
These  are,  authority,  custom,  the  opinion  of  the  unskilled  many, 
and  the  concealment  of  real  ignorance  with  pretence  of  knowledge. 
The  last  error  b  the  most  dangerous,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  the  cause 
of  all  the  others.  The  ofendicula  have  sometimes  been  looked 
upon  as  an  anticipation  of  Francb  Bacon's  IdUa,  but  the  two 
classifications  have  little  in  common.  In  the  summary  of  this 
part,  contained  in  the  Opus  Tertium,  Bacon  shows  very  clearly  hb 
perception  of  the  unity  of  science  and  the  necessity  of  encyclo- 
paedic treatment. 

Part  II.  (pp.  23-43)  treats  of  the  relation  between  philosophy 
and  theology.  All  true  wisdom  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
at  least  implicitly;  and  the  true  end  of  philosophy  is  to  rise 
from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  created  things  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Creator.  Ancien  t  philosophers,  "who  had  not  the  Scriptures, 
received  direct  illumination  from  God,  and  only  thus  can  the 
brilliant  results  attained  by  them  be  accounted  for. 

Part  III.  (pp.  44-57)  treats  of  the  utility  of  grammar,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  true  lingubtic  science  for  the  adequate  com- 
prehension either  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  books  on  philosophy. 

•The  more  important  MSS.  are:— (i)  The  extensive  work  on 
the  fundamental  notions  of  physics,  called  Communia  Naturalium, 
which  is  found  in  the  Mazann  library  at  Paris,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  Bodleian  and  Umversity  College  libraries  at 
Oxford;  (2)  on  the  fundamental  notions  of  mathematics,  De  Com- 
munibus  Malkematicae,  part  of  which  is  in  the  Sloane  coHcction. 
part  in  the  Bodleian:  (3)  Baconis  Pkysica,  contained  among  the 
additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum;  (4)  the  fragment  called 
QuirUa  Pars  Compendii  Theologiae,  in  the  British  Museum;  (5)  the 
Compendium  Studii  Theologiae,  in  the  British  Museum:  (6)  the 
logical  fragments,  such  as  the  Summulae  Dialectius,  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  the  glosses  upon  Aristotle's  physics  and  metaphysics  in  the 
library  at  Amiens.    See  Little,  The  Grey  Friars  in  Oxford  (i8oa). 

'At  the  close  of  the  Verb.  Abbrev.  is  a  curious  note,  concluding 
with  the  words,  "  ipse  RogerusfuU  disci ptUus  fratris  Albertil" 
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lleaeoesstty  of  accurate  acquaintance  with  any  foreign  language 
aod  c4  obtaining  good  texts,  is  a  subject  Bacon  is  never  weary 
<^  descanting  upon.  A  translator  should  know  thorou'i^y  the 
hsgoage  he  is  translating  from,  the  language  into  which  he  is 
translating,  and  the  subject  of  which  the  book  treats. 

Part  IV.  (pp.  57-255)  ccmtatns  an  elaborate  treatise  on  nathe- 
matks,  "  the  alphabet  of  philosophy,"  nutintaining  that  all  the 
sciences  rest  ultimately  on  mathennatics,  and  progress  only  when 
tlvir  facts  can  be  subsumed  under  mathematical  principles. 
This  fruitful  thought  he  illustrates  by  showing  how  geometry  is 
spplkd  to  the  acticm  of  natural  bodies,  and  demonstrating  by 
geometrical  figures  certain  laws  of  physical  foms.  He  also 
shows  how  his  method  may  be  used  to  determine  some  curious 
and  long-discussed  problems,  such  as  the  light  of  the  stars,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  the  motion  of  the  balance.  He  then 
proceeds  to  adduce  elaborate  and  sometimes  slightly  grotesque 
reasons  tending  to  prove  that  mathematical  knowledge  is 
osential  in  theology,  and  closes  this  section  of  his  work  with  two 
comprehensive  sketdies  of  geography  and  astronomy.  That  on 
geography  is  particularly  good,  and  is  interesting  as  having  been 
read  by  Cohimbus,  who  lighted  on  it  in  Petrus  de  Alliaco's  Imago 
Munii^  and  was  strongly  influenced  by  its  reasoning. 

Part  V.  (pp.  356-357)  treats  of  perq)ective.  This  was  the  part 
*f  his  work  on  which  Bacon  most  prided  himself,  and  in  it,  we 
tnay  add,  he  seems  to  owe  most  to  the  Arab  writers  Kindi  and 
Alhazen.  The  treatise  opens  with  an  able  sketch  of  psychology, 
founded  upon,  but  in  some  important  req)ects  vaiying  from, 
Aristotle's  Dt  Auima.  The  anatomy  of  the  eye  is  next  described ; 
the  is  done  weD  and  evidently  at  first  hand,  though  the  functions 
of  the  parts  are  not  given  with  complete  accuracy.  Many  other 
points  of  physioI<%ical  optics  are  touched  on,  m  general  enone- 
OQ^y.  Bacon  then  discusses  vision  in  a  right  line,  the  laws  of 
reflection  and  refraction,  and  the  omstruction  of  mirrors  and 
lenses.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  as  in  the  preceding,  his  reasoning 
depends  essentially  upon  his  peculiar  view  of  natural  agents  and 
thrir  activities.  His  fundamental  physical  maxims  are  matter 
and  force ;  the  latter  he  calls  nr/a»,  species^  imago  agentis,  and 
fay  numberless  other  names.  Giange,  or  any  natural  phenomenon, 
is  produced  by  the  impression  of  a  virtus  or  ^>ecies  on  matter — 
the  result  being  the  thing  known.  Physical  action  is,  therefore, 
impression  f  or  transmission  of  force  in  lines,  and  must  accordingly 
be  explained  geometrically.  This  view  of  nature  Bacon  con- 
sidered fundamental,  and  it  lies,  indeed,  at  the  root  of  his  whole 
phiksopfay.  To  the  short  notices  of  it  given  in  the  4th  and  5th 
parts  of  the  Opus  M<^us^  he  subjoined  two,  or  perhaps  three, 
ezteoded  accounts  of  it  We  possess  at  least  one  of  these  in  the 
tract  De  Multiplicaiiont  Specierum^  printed  as  part  of  the  Opus 
Mgjus  by  Jebb  (pp.  358-444).  We  cannot  do  more  than  refer 
to  Charles  for  discussions  as  to  how  this  theory  of  nature  is 
ocanected  with  the  metaphysical  problems  of  force  and  nuitter, 
vith  the  logical  doctrine  of  universals,  and  in  general  with  Bacon's 
theory  of  knowledge. 

Part  VL  (pp.  445-477)  treats  of  experimental  science,  domina 
omnium  scieutiarum.  There  are  two  methods  of  knowledge: 
t}«  one  by  argument,  the  other  by  e3q>erience.  Mere  argument 
is  never  sufficient ;  it  may  decide  a  questbn,  but  gives  no 
satisfaction  or  certainty  to  the  mind,  whidi  can  only  be  convinced 
h>'  immediate  inspection  or  intuition.  Now  this  is  what  ex- 
perience gives.  But  experience  is  of  two  sorts,  external  and 
internal ;  the  first  is  that  usually  called  e^^riment,  but  it  can 
give  DO  complete  knowledge  even  of  corporeal  things,  much  less 
of  spiritual.  On  the  other  hand,  in  inner  experience  the  mind 
is  iUuminated  by  the  divine  truth,  and  of  this  supernatural 
n)ig^tenment  there  are  seven  grades. 

Experimental  science,  which  m  the  Opus  Tertium  (p.  46)  is 
distinguished  from  the  speculative  sciences  and  the  operative 
arts  in  a  way  that  forcibly  reminds  us  of  Francis  Bacon,  is  said 
to  have  three  great  prerogaHoes  over  all  other  sciences: — (z)  It 
verifies  thetr  conclusions  by  direct  experiment;  (2)  It  discovers 
tzuths  which  they  could  never  reach;  (3)  It  investigates  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  c^ns  to  us  a  knowledge  of  past  and  future. 
As  an  instance  of  his  method,  Bacon  gives  an  investigation  into 


the  nature  and  cause  of  the  rainbow,  which  is  really  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  inductive  research. 

The  seventh  part  of  the  Opus  Majus  {De  Morali  PkUosophia), 
not  given  in  Jebb's  edition,  is  noticed  at  considerable  length  in 
the  Opus  Tertium  (cap.  xiv.).  Extracts  from  it  are  given  by 
Charles  (pp.  339-348)* 

As  has  been  seen.  Bacon  had  no  sooner  finished  this  elaborate 
work  than  he  began  to  prepare  a  summary  to  be  sent  along  with 
it  Of  this  summary,  or  Opus  Minus,  part  has  come  down  and 
is  published  in  Brewer's  Op.  Ined,  (313-389),  from  what  appears 
to  be  the  only  MS.  The  work  was  intended  to  ccmtain  an  abstract 
of  the  Opus  Mi^us,  an  account  of  the  principal  vices  of  theology, 
and  treatises  on  q;>eculative  and  practical  alchemy.  At  the  same 
time,  or  immediately  after,  Bacon  began  a  third  work  as  a  pre- 
amble to  the  other  two,  giving  their  general  scope  and  aim,  but 
supplementing  them  in  many  points.  The  part  of  this  work, 
generally  called  Opus  Tertium,  is  printed  by  Brewer  (pp.  1-310), 
who  considers  it  to  be  a  complete  treatise.  Charles,  however, 
has  given  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  is  merely  a  preface, 
and  that  the  work  went  on  to  discuss  grammar,  logic  (which 
Bacon  thought  of  little  service,  as  reasoning  was  innate),  mathe« 
matics,  general  physics,  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy. 
He  founds  his  argument  mainly  on  passages  in  the  Communia 
Naluralium,  which  indeed  prove  distinctly  that  it  was  sent  to 
Clement,  and  cannot,  therefore,  form  part  of  the  Compendium, 
as  Brewer  seems  to  think.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
nothing  can  well  be  more  confusing  than  the  references  in  Bacon's 
works,  and  it  seems  weli-nigb  hopeless  to  attempt  a  complete 
arrangement  of  them  until  the  texts  have  been  collated  and 
carefully  printed. 

All  these  large  works  Bacon  appears  to  have  looked  on  as 
preliminaries,  introductions,  leading  to  a  great  work  which 
should  embrace  the  principles  of  all  the  sciences.  This  great 
work,  which  is  perhaps  the  frequently-referred-to  Liber  Sex 
Sdentiarum,  he  began,  and  a  few  fragments  still  indicate  its 
outline.  First  appears  to  have  come  the  treatise  now  called 
Compendium  Studii  Philosopkiae  (Brewer  pp.  393-5x9),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  causes  of  error,  and  then  entering 
at  length  upon  grammar.  After  that,  apparently,  logic  was  to 
be  treated;  then,  possibly,  mathematics  and  physics;  then 
^eculative  alchemy  and  experimental  science.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  MSS., 
to  hazard  even  conjectures  as  to  the  contents  and  nature  of  this 
last  and  most  comprehensive  work. 

Bacon's  fame  in  popular  estimation  has  always  rested  on  his 
mechanical  discoveries.  Careful  research  has  shown  that  very 
little  can  with  accuracy  be  ascribed  to  him.  He  certainly 
describes  a  method  of  constructing  a  telescope,  but  not  so  as  to 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  possession  of  that  uistru- 
ment.  Burning-glasses  were  in  common  use,  and  spectacles  it 
does  not  appear  be  made,  although  he  was  probably  acquainted 
with  the  principle  of  their  construction.  His  wonderiful  pre- 
dictions (in  the  De  Secretis)  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis]  he 
believed  in  astrology,  in  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  and  in  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  knew  that  the  circle  had  been  squared. 
For  his  work  in  connexion  with  gunpowder,  the  invention  of 
which  has  been  claimed  for  him  on  the  ground  of  a  passage  in 
his  De  mirabili  poUstale  artis  ei  naturae,  see  Gunpowder. 

Summary. — ^llie  X3th  century,  an  age  peculiarly  rich  in  great 
men, produced  few,  if  any,  who  can  take  higher  rank  than  Roger 
Bacon.  He  is  in  every  way  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  Albertus 
Magnus,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  These  had  an 
infinitely  wider  renown  in  their  day,  but  modem  criticism  has 
restored  the  balance  in  his  favour,  and  is  even  in  danger  of 
erring  in  the  opposite  direction.  Bacon,  it  is  now  said,  was 
not  appreciated  by  his  age  because  he  was  in  advance  of  it;  he 
is  no  schoolman,  but  a  modem  thinker,  whose  conceptions  of 
science  are  more  just  and  clear  than  are  even  those  of  his  more 
celebrated  namesake.'  In  this  view  there  is  certainly  some  truth, 
but  it  is  much  exaggerated.  As  a  general  mle,  no  man  can 
be  completely  dissevered  from  his  national  antecedents  and 
>  See  Dfihring,  Kritiscke  Ces.  d.  Phil,  19a,  249-2^1, 
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little  ol  the  itatc  ol  Motcnipoiv]' 
their  compatiion  to  the  worki  of 
We  never  find  in  Buon  himielf  uiy 
he  i)  niber  i  keen  and  lyitemitic 
butea  Inck,  Irom  which 
by  ItcQlogy  and  melaphy: 


Aihd  madem  interpretation  given  in  tlUs  work,  arc  s^ftn.  ir- , 
Kafr  Btan.  £h>t  MnepopUt  (Avnbuir,  IS73h  «  ^' 
DitPijdul.  .  .  .iaKattSaantaiDUKeimetiiiir  >.' 
Aunmeniu,l879):  S.  A.  Hir«h.£iirJy£x|l>s*;M<r.:>  .  > 
Sernl  M  £i»M  (London.  !«»),  deali  with  Bacon  .n  ..  i:< 
The  IK-  nuneccontaiiwd  in  the  publicallont  ol  Clurl.  =  ....I 
■M  tuDiiniriied  1»  H.  SiibcM,  Rmt  Samn.-  /nnkc-  -  I' 


v^. 


.  and  Jli!  A.  Panoc.  A«f  Bantu  tl 

Ml  oMuMmiiu  (iSu):  E.  FluHRl,  K«(r  Bgcm  .&Diiiii  u  ^. 
Cud.  d.  Pkila.  {191B]:  S.  Vcfl.  Ni  Piyiik  Rtf  Bmi  (l»o«). 
For  the  popular  Iwsd  lee  Famtu  Hutorit  ^  Frytr  Boeon  (London, 
161s:  reproduced  in  Thoou.  Early  Pmt  Ibmancn,  iii.):  R. 
Cnenc'a  Fritr  Bacem  md  Friar  BuHfsy  [IS87  or  IjSS).  and  in 
publlnliDn  of  the  Percy  Society,  vol.  xv.  ISU,  A  Pita  el  Friar 
Bdon'i  Bnteu  Hadi's  Prtflmu  (Itoa).  F«  Bacon  ai  a  daiiical 
Khotar  Kc  ].  E.  tendyh  HisL  tf  dui.  Stiul:  (and  ed..  »o6J, 

BACOH  (through  the  O,  Fr.  (km,  Lov  Lat.  tw?,  ftom  a 
Teutonic  word  cognate  with  "  back,"  (,{,  O,  H.  Get.  focAv,  M.  H. 
Get.  bttclie,  buttock,  aitch  of  bacon],  the  fleih  of  the  lidci  and 
back  of  the  pig,  cured  by  ultlng,  diying,  pickling  and  amoking, 

BACOMTHORPB  (Bacdh,  Baco,  Bacconiub],  JOHH  (d.  iu6), 
known  ai  "  the  Roolute  Doctor,"  a  teanied  Carmelite  monk, 
»Bi  bom  at  Baconthorpe  In  Norfolk.  He  aeema  to  have  been 
thegrandnephewof  Roger  Bacon  (BHt,  Mm.  Add.  MS.  19.  116]. 
BtODghl  up  in  the  Carmelite  monatlety  of  Blakeney,  near 
Walangham,  he  itudied  ■!  Oxford  uid  Paiii,  uhere  he  wai  known 
aa  "  Frincepi  "  ol  the  Aveiroiits.  Renan^  however,  tays  that 
he  merely  tried  to  juilify  Averrolsm  agaioal  the  charge  of  hetem- 
doiy.  In  ijJ<>  he  wai  choien  twelfth  pruvindal  of  the  English 
Carmelites.  He  appcan  to  have  anticipated  Wydiffc  In  advocat- 
ing tlie  tuboidination  of  the  clcigy  to  the  king.  In  isa  he  was 
sent  for  to  Rome,  where,  we  are  told,  he  £iil  maintained  the 
pope*!  authority  in  caaei  of  divorce;  but  thiaopinion  he  retracted. 
He  died  in  London  In  in6,  Hia  rhie!  work,  Doclarii  rattuli 
Jaamnii  Baamii  Ar<ilici  Carmilitae  raOanlisiiiiu  afui  lufa 
juaUiurstHlenliaruwl librii  (publiifaed  ijio).haapaawd  through 
■everal  editiona.  Nearly  three  centuries  later,  it  was  itill  studied 
It  Padua,  the  last  home  ol  Averroiim,  and  Ludlio  Vanini  speaks 


of  hi 


u,  Cril.  ii< 


tej.  B 


Ad  ottienriie  and  of  doub 


BACSAHYl,  JAHOS  (i;ej-iS4S),  Hungarian  poet,  was  bom 
atTapolciaon  the  nth  of  May  1763.  In  178;  he  published  his 
Gnt  work,  a  patriotic  poem.  Tin  Valmr  if  Ik  Uacyart.    la  tbe 

Rascluu.  and  there,  in  conjunction  with  other  two  Hungarian 
patriots,  edited  the  Woiyar  If lueuM,  which  was  luppreued  by 
the  government  in  1 791.  In  the  following  year  he  was  deprived 
of  his  clerkship;  and  in  1794,  haying  taken  part  in  the  conq>iracy 
of  Biihop  Martinovich,  he  was  thrown  Into  the  state  prison  of 
the  Spielberg,  near  BrOnn,  where  he  remained  for  two  yean. 
After  his  release  he  look  a  contidersble  ihate  in  the  llatrar 
UiHtrea,  a  literary  review,  and  then  proceeded  to  VieDsa,  where 
he  obtained  a  p«t  in  the  bank,  and  married.  In  iSog  he  tians- 
lated  Napoleon's  proclamation  to  the  Magyan.  and.  in  con- 
•eqnence  of  Ihti  uul-AuMiisn  act,  had  to  take  refuge  in  Pacis. 


Alter  the  fall  of  Napoleon  be  «<■  givoi  np  to  tbe  Austriios, 

who  allowed  him  to  reside  at  Liu,  an  condition  of  never  leaving 
thai  town.  He  published  a  collection  of  poema  tt  Fesl,  tSij 
(indcd.  Buda,  i8]s),  and  alsoedited  the  poetical  woiksofAnyoa 
and  Faludi.   He  died  at  Line  on  the  ulh  of  May  1845. 

BACTERIOLOOY.     The  n  ' 
monly  called  "bacteria"' 
designationa,   t.i.    "  micr 
phylei,"  ^'bacilli,"  "  mit 


re  also  known  popviuiy  ui 


lory  deaignatlor 


a  vague  to  be  scientific.  Tbe 
lat  ptopojed  by  NIgeli  in  1857. 
ii  by  this  terra  that  they  an 


usually  known  among  bolaniiu;  tbe  less  eaact  terra,  bowe 
also  used  and  is  retained  in  this  article  since  the  tdence  is  com- 
monly known  as  "  bacteriolagy."  The  first  part  of  this  article 
deals  with  the  general  scientific  l^MCta  of  the  subject,  ohile  a 
'  ut  is  coDceroed  with  the  medical  aqietla. 
I.  The  STuny  or  BaCiiu* 
„;nera]  advances  wbich  have  been  made  of  late  yean 
in  tbe  study  of  bscletia  ate  dearly  brought  to  mind  when  vc 
'  at  in  the  middle  of  the  iqlh  century  these  organisms 
known  to  a  few  experts  and  in  a  few  (onus  aa  cuiiosi  ties 
icroicope,  chiefly  interesiing  for  their  oinuteneis  and 
They  were  then  known  under  the  name  of  "  animal- 
culae,"  and  were  confounded  with  alt  kinds  of  other  small 
organisms.  At  that  time  nothing  waa  known  of  their  life-history, 
and  no  one  dreamed  of  their  being  of  importance  to  man  and 
other  living  beings,  or  of  their  capacity  to  produce  the  profound 
chemical  dianges  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar.  At  the 
Present  day,  however,  not  only  have  hundreds  of  fotini  01  q>eciea 
described,  but  our  knowledge  o(  their  biology  baa  so  ei- 


'e  have  en 


re  lab 


and  targe  libraries  devoted  solely  to  this  subject.  Furtbetmoie. 
this  branch  ol  science  has  become  so  complex  that  the  bacterio- 
logical departments  of  medicine,  of  agriculture^  of  sewage,  &C-, 

The  schizomycctes  or  bacteria  are  minute  vegetable  organisma 
devoid  of  chlorophyll  and  multiplying  by  repeated  biputitioni. 
They  consist  of  single  cells,  which  may  be  spherical, 
oblong  or  cylindrical  In  shape,  or  of  hlaraenloua  ot  ^^^"^^ 
other  aggregates  of  cella.  They  are  characleiited  by  tlM 
absence  of  ordinary'  aeiual  reproduction  and  by  the  absence 
of  an  ordinary  nudeua.  In  the  two  last-mentioned  cbaracten 
and  in  tbclc  manner  of  division  the  bacUria  teaemble  Scfaiio- 
phyceae(CyBnophyceaeot  blue-green  algae),  and  the  two  groups 
of  Schiaophyceae  and  Schiiomycetea  arc  usually  united  in  the 
class  Schfzophyta,  to  indicate  the  generally  received  vicsr  that 
most  ol  tbe  typical  bacteria  have  been  derived  from  the  Cyano- 
phyceae.  Some  forms,  however,  such  as  "  Sardna,*'  have  their 
al^l  analogues  In  Falmellaceae  among  the  green  algae,  vhne 
Thaatec'i  group  of  Myiobacteriicene  suggests  s  relatkuiahip 
with  the  Myiomycetes.  The  eiiitence  of  cilialed  micrococd 
together  with  the  formation  of  endoipores — structures  not  known 
in  the  Cyanophyceae — reminds  us  of  tbe  flagellate  Protozoa,  e.g. 
UtHoi,  Ckramiiiia.  Resemblances  also  exist  between  the  endo- 
spores  and  the  qiorc-fonnations  in  the  Sacchammycetet.  and  if 
BaciUia  injbJki,  B.  tatlticidus,  Ac.,  really  form  more  than  one 
spore  in  thecell,  these  snalDgiesatcslreng^iened.  ScbiaomyceteJ 
such  as  Qetbiditm,  PltWidium,  &c,  where  the  qxHiferous  cells 
enlarge,  bearout  thesameargument,  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  extremely  minute  "  yeasts,"  easDy  mistakes  for  Mioo- 
cocd,  and  that  ycasta  occasionally  form  only  one  tpon  in  the  celL 
we  ovetlook  the  possibility  that  tbe  cndo^nre- 


forni 


the  development  of  axygoiporei 


mhles 


in  the  Conjugalae,  and 
would  resemble  them.     Me>TT 
regards  them  ss  chlamydospores,  and  Klebt  as  "  caipospores  " 
or  possibly  chlamydospores  similar  to  the  endospores  of  yeast. 
>  Cr.  #H>4fU>,  Lat.  iatlUmi,  Utile  rod  or  stick 
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The  former  also  looks  on  the  ordinary  disjointing  bacterial  cell 
as  an  ofdium,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  since  Brefeld's  dis- 
coiTry  of  the  frequency  of  minute  oidia  and  chlamydoqwres 
among  the  fungi,  the  probability  that  some  so-called  bacteria — 
and  this  applies  especially  to  the  branching  forms  accepted  by 
some  bacteriologists — are  merely  reduced  fungi  is  increased. 
Even  the  curiotis  one-sided  growth  of  certain  spedes  which  form 
sheaths  and  stalks — e.g.  Bacterium  vermiformtt  B.  pediadatuM 
— can  be  matched  by  Algae  such  as  Oocardium,  Hydntnu^  and 
some  Diatoms.  It  is  dear  then  that  the  bacteria  are  very  possibly 
a  heterogeneous  group,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
their  phylogeny  must  be  considered  as  very  doubtful. 

Nearly  all  bacteria,  owing  to  the  absence  of  chlorophyll,  are 
ssprophytic  or  parasitic  forms.    Most  of  them  are  colourless,  but 
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Fig.  I. — Preparations  showing 
various  types  of  cilia 

A.  BcdUus  subtUis,   Cohn,  and 

SpiriUmm  undida,  Ehrenb. 

B.  Ptonecouiu  cUreus  (Menge), 

Migula.  [sard),  MiEula. 

C  Psndomumas  ^yocyanea  ^jcs- 

D.  P.  sMCfMcfMU,  Migula. 

E.  P.    syneyamea      (Ehreob.), 

Migula. 


various  forms  of  bacteria  and  the 
and  their  arrangement. 
F.  BaeiUtu  t^i,  Gaifky. 
C.  B.  wdgaru  (Hauser),  Migula. 
H.  Mierospira  Comma   (Koch), 

Schroeter. 
J,  K.  SpiriUum   rvhrum,    Es- 

marsch. 
L.M.5.  tm^tiAi(MQller).  Ehrenb. 

{AU  ajter  Mivda.) 


a  few  secrete  colouring  matters  other  than  chlorophyll.  In  size 
their  cells  are  commonly  about  o-oox  mm.  (i  micromillimetre  or 
I  ^)  in  diameter,  and  from  two  to  five  times  that  length,  but 
smaller  ones  and  a  few  larger  ones  are  known.  Some  of  the  shapes 
assumed  by  the  cells  are  shown  in  fig.  i. 

That  l»cteria  have  existed  from  very  eariy  periods  is  dear  from 
their  presence  in  fossils;  and  althou^  we  cannot  accept  all  the 
oondusions  drawn  from  ^  imperfect  records  of  the 
rocks,  and  nuty  dismiss  as  absurid  the  statements  that 
geologically  immured  forms  have  been  found  still  living, 
the  researches  of  Renault  and  van  Tieghem  have  shown 
pretty  dearly  that  large  numbers  of  bacteria  existed  in  Carbon- 
iferous and  Devonian  times,  and  probably  earlier. 

Schizomycetes  are  ubiquitous  as  saprophytes  in  still  ponds  and 
ditches,  in  running  streams  and  rivers,  and  in  the  sea,  and  eipeci- 
slly  in  drains,  bogs,  refuse  heaps,  and  in  the  soil,  and  wherever 
orguiic  Jnfusions  arc  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time.    Any 


liquid  (blood,  urine,  milk,  beer,  &c.)  containing  organic  matter, 
or  any  solid  food-stuff  (meat  preserves,  vegetables,  &c.),  allowed 

to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  soon  swarnu  with  bacteria,      

if  moisture  is  present  and  the  temperature  not  ab-  ^^^ 
normal.  Though  they  occur  all  the  world  over  in  the  ^aet, 
air  and  on  the  surface  of  exposed  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  are  by  any  means  equally  distributed,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  bacteria  8uq)ended  in  the  air 
ever  exist  in  such  enormous  quantities  as  was  once  believed. 
The  evidence  to  hand  shows  that  on  heights  and  in  open 
country,  especially  in  the  north,  there  may  be  few  or  even  no 
Schixomycetes  detected  in  the  air,  and  even  in  towns  their 
distribution  varies  greatly;  sometimes  they  appear  to  exist  in 
minute  clouds,  as  it  were,  with  interq>abcs  devoid  of  any,  but 
in  laboratories  and  dosed  spaces  where  their  cultivation  has 
been  promoted  the  air  may  be  considerably  laden  with  them 
Of  course  the  distributwn  of  bodies  so  light  and  small  is  easily 
influenced  by  movements,  rain,  wind,  changes  of  temperature, 
&c.  As  parasites,  certain  Schisomycctes  inhabit  and  prey 
upon  the  organs  of  man  and  animals  in  varying  degrees,  and  the 
conditions  for  their  growth  and  distribution  are  then  very  com- 
plex. Plants  appear  to  be  less  subject  to  their  attacks— possibly, 
as  has  been  suggested,  because  the  add  fluids  of  the  higher  vege- 
table organisms  are  less  suited  for  the  devdopment  of  Schizomy- 
cetes; neverthdess  some  are  known  to  be  parasitic  on  phints. 
Sduiomycetes  exist  in  every  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  of 
animals,  except,  perhaps,  where  add  secretions  prevail;  these 
are  by  no  means  necessarily  harmful,  though,  by  destroying 
the  teeth  for  instance,  certain  forms  may  inddentally  be  the 
forerunners  of  damage  which  they  do  not  directly  cause. 

Little  was  known  about  these  extremdy  minute  organisms 
before  z86o.  A.  van  Leeuwenhoek  figured  bacteria  as  far  back 
as  the  17th  century,  and  O.  F.  MiUler  knew  several 
important  forms  in  1773,  while  Ehrenberg  in  1830  had 
advanced  to  the  conmiencement  of  a  sdentific  separation  and 
grouping  of  them,  and  in  1838  had  proposed  at  least  sixteen 
species,  distributing  them  into  four  genera.  Our  modem  more 
accurate  though  still  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
Schizomycetes,  however,  dates  from  F.  J.  Cohn's  brilliant 
researches,  the  chief  results  of  which  were  published  at  various 
periods  between  1853  and  1872;  Cohn*s  classification  of  the 
bacteria,  published  in  1872  and  extended  in  1875,  has  in  fact 
dominated  the  study  of  these  organisms  almost  ever  since.  He 
proceeded  in  the  main  on  the  assumption  that  the  forms  of 
bacteria  as  met  with  and  described  by  him  are  practically 
coiutant,  at  any  rate  within  limits  which  are  not  wide:  observ- 
ing that  a  minute  spherical  im'crococcus  or  a  rod-like  bacillus 
regdarly  produced  similar  micrococd  and  bacilli  respectively, 
he  based  his  classification  on  what  may  be  considered  the 
constancy  of  forms  which  he  called  q>edes  and  genera.  As  to 
the  constancy  of  form,  however,  Cohn  maintained  certain 
reservations  which  have  been  ignored  by  some  of  his  followers. 
The  fact  that  Schizomycetes  produce  spores  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Cohn  in  1857,  though  it  was  expressed 
dubiously  in  1872;  these  qwres  had  no  doubt  been  observed 
previously.  In  1876,  however,  Cohn  bad  seen  the  spores  germi- 
nate, and  Koch,  Brcfdd,  Pratzmowski,  van  Tieghem,  de  Bary 
and  others  confirmed  the  discovery  in  various  spedes. 

The  supposed  constancy  of  forms  in  Cohn's  species  and  genera 
received  a  shock  when  Lankestcr  in  1873  pointed  out  tlut  his 
Bacterium  rubescens  (since  xuimed  Beggiatoa  roseo-persicina,  Zopf ) 
passes  through  conditions  which  would  have  bem  described  by 
most  observers  influenced  by  the  current  doctrine  as  so  many 
separate  "spedes"  or  even  " genera,"— Uuit  in  fact  forms 
I  known  as  Bacterium,  Micrococcus,  Bacillus,  Leptothrix,  kc., 
occur  as  phases  in  one  life-history.  Lister  put  forth  similar 
ideas  about  the  same  time;  and  Billroth  came  forward  in  1874 
with  the  extravagant  view  that  the  various  bacteria  are  only 
different  states  of  one  and  the  same  organism  which  he  called 
Couo-bacteria  septica.  From  that  time  the  question  of  the 
pleomorphism  (mutabih'ty  of  shape)  of  the  bacteria  has  been 
hotly  discussed;    but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that,  while  a 
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certain  number  of  forma  may  show  different  types  of  cell  during 
the  various  phases  of  the  life-history,*  yet  the  majority  of  forms 
are  uniform,  showing  one  type  of  cell  throughout  their  life- 
history.  The  question  of  species  in  the  bacteria  is  essentially 
the  same  as  In  other  groups  of  plants;  Sefore  a  form  can  be 
placed  in  a  satisfactory  dassificatoiy  position  its  whole  life- 
history  must  be  studied,  so  that  all  the  phases  may  be  known. 
In  the  meantime,  while  various  observers  were  building  up  our 
knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  bacteria,  others  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  what  is  known  of  the  reUtions  of  these  organisms 
to  fermentation  and  disease — that  ancient  will-o'-the-wisp 
"  spontaneous  generation  "  being  revived  by  the  way.  When 
Pasteur  in  1857  showed  that  the  lactic  fermentation  depends 
on  the.  presence  of  an  organism,  it  was  already  known  from 
the  researches  of  Schwann  (1837)  and  Helmholtz  (1843)  that 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  presence  of  organisms  derived  from  the  air,  and  Uuit  the 
preservation  of  putresdble  substances  depends  on  this  principle. 
In  x86a  Pasteur  placed  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
ammoniacal  fermentation  of  iirea  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  minute 
Schizomycete;  in  1864  this  was  confirmed  by  van  Tieghem, 
and  in  1874  by  Cohn,  who  named  the  orgamsm  Miarocouus 
urrae.  Pasteur  and  G>hn  also  pointed  out  that  putrefaction  is 
but  a  special  case  of  fermentation,  and  before  187a  the  doctrines 
of  Pasteur  were  established  with  respect  to  Schizomycctes. 
Meanwhile  two  branches  of  inquiry  had  arisen,  so  to  M>eak, 
from  the  above.  In  the  first  pUce,  the  andent  question  of 
"spontaneous  generation"  received  fresh  impetus  from  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  such  minute  organisms  as  bacteria  from 
reaching  and  developing  in  organic  infusions;  and,  secondly, 
the  long-suspected  analogies  between  the  phenomena  of  fer- 
mentation and  those  of  certain  diseases  again  made  themselves 
felt,  as  both  became  better  understood.  Needham  in  2745  had 
declared  that  heated  infusions  of  organic  matter  were  not 
deprived  of  living  beings;  Spallanzani  (1777)  had  replied  that 
more  careful  heating  and  other  precautions  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  organisms  in  the  fluid.  Various  experiments  by  Schwann, 
Helmholtz,  Schulu,  Schroeder,  Dusch  and  others  led  to  the 
refutation,  step  by  step,  of  the  bdief  that  the  more  minute 
organisms,  and  particularly  bacteria,  arose  de  novo  in  the  special 
cases  quoted.  Nevertheless,  instances  were  adduced  where  the 
most  careful  heating  of  yolk  of  egg,  milk,  hay-infusions,  &c., 
had  failed, — ^the  boiled  infusions,  4kc.,  turning  putrid  and 
swarming  with  bacteria  after  a  few  hours. 

In  1862  Pasteur  repeated  and  extended  such  experiments, 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  complete  explanation  of  the  anomalies; 
Cohn  in  1872  published  confirmatory  results;  and  it  became 
clear  that  no  putrefaction  can  take  place  without  bacteria  or 
some  other  living  organism.  In  the  hands  of  Brefdd,  Burdon- 
Sanderson,  de  Bary,  Tyndall,  Roberts,  Lister  and  others,  the 
various  links  in  the  c^in  of  evidence  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  every  case  adduced  as  one  of  "spontaneous  generation" 
fell  to  the  ground  when  examined.  No  case  of  so-called  "  ^wn- 
taneous  generation"  has  withstood  rigid  investigation;  but  the 
discussion  contributed  to  more  exact  ideas  as  to  the  ubiquity, 
minuteness,  and  high  powers  of  resistance  to  physical  agents 
of  the  spores  of  Schizomycetes,  and  led  to  more  exact  ideas 
of  anUsq>tic  treatments.  Methods  were  also  improved,  and 
the  application  of  some  of  them  to  surgery  at  the  hands  of 
Lister,  Koch  and  others  has  yielded  results  of  the  highest 
value. 

Long  before  any  dear  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of  Schizomycetes 
to  fermentation  and  disease  were  possible,  various  thinkers  at 
different  times  had  suggested  that  resemblances  existed  between 
the  phenomena  of  certain  diseases  and  those  of  fermentation, 
and  the  idea  that  a  virus  or  contagium  might  be  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  minute  organism  capable  of  spreading  and 

*  Qadotkrix  dicketema.  for  example,  which  is  ordinarily  a  branched, 
filamentous,  sheathed  form,  at  certain  seasons  breau  up  into  a 
number  of  separate  cells  which  develop  a  tuft  of  dlia  and  escape  from 
the  sheath.  Such  a  behaviour  b  very  similar  to  the  production  of 
zoospores  which  is  so  common  in  many  filamentous  algae. 


reprodudng  itself  had  been  entertained.  Such  vague  notions 
began  to  take  more  definite  shape  as  the  ferment  theory  of 
Cagniard  de  la  Tour  (r828),  Schwaim  (1837)  and  Pasteur  made 
way,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  last-named  savant  From 
about  1870  onwards  the  "  germ  theory  of  disease  "  has  passed 
into  acceptance.  P.  F.  O.  Rayer  in  1850  and  Davaine  had 
observed  the  badlii  in  the  blood  of  animals  diead  of  anthrax 
(splenic  fever),  and  Pollender  discovered  them  anew  in  1855. 
In  1863,  imbued  with  ideas  derived  from  Pasteur's  researches 
on  fermentation,  Davaine  reinvestigated  the  matter,  and  put 
forth  the  opinion  that  the  anthrax  bacilli  caused  the  splenic 
fever;  this  was  proved  to  result  from  inoculation.  Koch  in 
1876  published  his  observations  on  Davame's  badlli,  placed 
beyond  doubt  their  causal  relation  to  q>lenic  fever,  discovered 
the  spores  and  the  saprophytic  phase  in  the  life-history  of  the 
organism,  and  deared  up  important  points  in  the  whole  question 
(figs.  7  and  9).  In  1870  Pasteur  had  proved  that  a  disease  of 
silkworms  was  due  to  an  organism  of  the  nature  of  a  bacterium; 
and  in  1871  Oertd  showed  that  a  Micrococcus  already  known  to 
exist  in  diphtheria  is  intimately  concerned  in  producing  that 
disease.  In  1872,  therefore,  Cohn  was  already  justified  in 
grouping  together  a  number  of  "pathogenous"  Schizomycetes. 
Thus  arose  the  foundations  of  the  modem  "germ  theory  of 
disease;"  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  conjectures  and  the 
worst  of  logic,  a  nudeus  of  facts  was  won,  which  has  since 
grown,  and  is  growing  daily.  Septicaemia,  tuberculosis,  ganders, 
fowl-cholera,  relapsing  fever,  and  other  disfSiys  are  iu»w  brought 
definitely  within  the  range  of  biology,  and  it  is  dear  that 
all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  due  to  the  action 
of  bacteria  or,  in  a  few  cases,  to  fungi,  or  to  protozoa  or  other 

Other  questions  of  the  highest  importance  have  arisen  from 
the  foregoing.  About  1880  Pasteur  first  diowed  that  BaciUus 
anlkracis  cultivated  in  chicken  broth,  with  plenty  of  oxygen 
and  at  a  temperature  of  42-43"  C,  lost  its  virulence  after  a  few 
"generations,"  and  ceased  to  kill  even  the  mouse;  Toussaint 
and  Chauveau  confirmed,  and  others  have  extended  the  observa- 
tions. More  remarkable  still,  animals  inoculated  with  such 
"  attenuated  "  bacilli  proved  to  be  curiously  resistant  to  the 
deadly  effects  of  subsequent  inocubtions  of  the  non-attenuated 
form.  In  other  words,  animals  vacdnated  with  the  cultivated 
bacillus  showed  immunity  from  disease  when  reinoculated  with 
the  deadly  wild  form.  The  questions  as  to  the  causes  and 
nature  of  the  changes  in  the  bacillus  and  in  the  host,  as  to  the 
extent  of  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  latter,  &c.,  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance.  These  matters,  however,  and  others 
such  as  phagocytosis  (first  described  by  Metchnikoff  in  1884), 
and  the  epoch-making  discovery  of  the  opsonins  of  the  blood  by 
Wright,  do  not  here  concern  us  (see  II.  below). 

MoapHOLOGY.— 5tisef ,  FarmSf  Slruciure,  d-c— The  Schizomy- 
cetes consist  of  single  cells,  or  of  filamentous  or  other  groups  of 
cells,  according  as  the  divisions  are  completed  at  once 
or  not.  While  some  unicellular  forms  are  less  than 
i/«  ('O^x  nun.)  in  diameter,  others  have  cells  measur- 
ing 4/1  or  5/1  or  even  7/1  or  8/«  in  thickness,  while  the  length  may 
vary  from  that  of  the  diameter  to  many  times  that  measurement. 
In  the  filamentous  forms  the  individual  cells  are  often  difficult 
to  observe  until  reagents  are  applied  ie.g.  fig.  14),  and  the  length 
of  the  rows  of  cylindrical  cells  may  be  many  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  breadth.  Similarly,  the  diametexs  of  flat  or 
spheroidal  colonies  may  vary  from  a  few  times  to  many  hundred 
times  that  of  the  individuid  cells,  the  divisions  of  which  have 
produced  the  a>lony.  The  shape  of  the  individual 
cell  (fig.  x)  varies  from  that  of  a  minute  sphere  to 
that  of  a  straight,  curved,  or  twisted  filament  or  cylinder, 
which  is  not  necessarily  of  the  same  diameter  throughout,  and 
may  have  flattened,  rounded,  or  even  pointed  ends.  The  rule  is 
that  the  cells  divide  in  one  direction  onl3r — i^,  transverse  to  the 
long  axisr— and  therefore  produce  aggregates  of  long  cylindrical 
shape;  but  in  rarer  cases  iso-diametric  cells  divide  in  two  or 
three  directions,  produdng  flat,  or  spheroidal,  or  irregular 
colonies,  the  size  of  which  is  practically  unlimited.    The  bacterial 
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The  substance  at  the  b(i 
aod  itained  abowi  in  the  larger 
^  protoptaim  containing 


lUich'like  aubstano 


il  cell  when  auitably  prepared 

Tegular  apices,  the  vacuoles, 
luid.   Satlcrcd  in  the  prolo- 


ccBonally. 
anulH.    T 


The  o< 


1  clearly  shown  in  some  forma  even  where  the  bacleriui 
il  pDwing  on  a  medium  containing  no  ilarth,  u  shown  by 
Wild  and  Dthen.  In  other  (arms  a  lubitance  (probably 
llytogen  at  amylo-deitrin)  which  lunn  brown  with  iodine 
hi]  bren  obKrred,  Oil  and  lat  drops  have  also  been  shown 
10  ocdir,  and  in  the  sulphui-btcteria  nuneroua  fine  gnnutes 
of  sulphur. 

The  qiKslion  oF  the  erfttence  of  a  nucleus  in  the  bacteria  is 
me  that  has  led  to  much  discussion  and  is  a  problem  of  some 
m-,^  difficulty.  In  the  majority  of  form*  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  possible  to  demon&tme  a  nucleus  of  the  type 
>hidi  is  ao  charxderittic  of  the  bighei  planta.    Atteotion  baa 


d  th<  t( 
appUed  to  them,  and  they  have 

a  rudimentary  nucleua.  That  these  granules  consist  ot  a  material 
similar  to  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  of  higher  forms  ia  very 
doubtfuii  and  th  companao  with  the  d  us  m  highly 
oiganiied  cells  resU  Mi  very  alend  basis.  The  most  lecin 
works  (Ve;d  vak     Mend     h  we  er     ppear      tbow  tha   n  de 


led  prepam-     Fic.  j.— Types  of  ZoojIoh 
and  can  only  A.  Iriixed  eoogloea 

■    by    ^Kdal       .  S^^l^i'^M^retli'nS'^eri^trand'" 

da  ol  prepar-  ac. 

and  staining  B.  Efs-ihaped  mbsaof  soofloeaof £fuuMi 


-  -      -       ,         r,  DiHmimj  iiuiiui-v  loognxa  ut  CUditkrix 
me  nature  astnose  (sllbhtly  magnified). 

Iheiooiporcsand  C.  ZooBloea  of  StiUriiam  merintftiiMii. 


by  plasmolysis, 


nd  pass  through  mi 


te  pores 


ly  be  pres 
the  life  of  a  Schiiomycrte,  and  their  number  tnay  vary 
according  to  the  medium  on  which  the  otganism  it  growing. 
Ntvcrthcleu,  (here  is  more  or  less  constancy  in  the  type  of  dislri- 
the  cilia  for  each  species  m'hen  growing  at  its  best. 


■  l-B. 


1  follows:   some 


have  only  one  flagellum 
pole  {Mnntlridma),  it.  Bacillas  pyecyantui  (llg.  i,  C. D). 
each  pole;    others  again  have  a  tuft  of  several  dlia 


It  oat  pule  ILophstriiluiu),  i.t.  B.  lyncyancui  (fig.  i,  E),  «  at 
ach  pole  Wpliarickoui)  (fig.  i,  J,  K.  L);  ind,  fiuUy,  muiy 
actively  motile  forma  have  the  d]i«  sphnging  til  round  {Peri- 
\ridma),  t-i.  B.  nUtarit  (fig.  i,  G).  It  ii  lound,  hownwt,  th»l 
itrict  idiBDCi  cumot  be  pliccd  on  the  diiiinction  bftumi 
the  Uotulriiiaiu,  /^ftolrulinu  imd  ^mfliUridieui  conditioni, 
llnce  one  and  the  ume  spedci  miy  have  one,  two  or  mott  cilia 
It  one  or  both  polo;  nevcrthelcu  lome  ilrcii  may  luuatly  be 
Md  on  the  eiistenci  of  one  oi  two  aa  oppoied  to  inerat—t.t. 
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In  the  f< 


In  Stuialta,  a  hlamenti 
of  QuUiatoria  a: 


±pole. 

rm,  pecuhar,  iloir,  OKillalory 

the  Cyanupkyeat.    Id  thcK 


Ftc.^— TypMofSpore- 
(Arier  Zopr.J 
devdopmf 


*  "  XepfditHbaiUrirn 

at  Germaa  aulhoTB). 
C.  VHrie  Sam  witi  if^n.    (AfIR  PiuniDinld.) 
H.  Clallridiitm — one  cdl  coRUini  two  ipom.     (Alter  PrumowiU.) 

t>y  the  breakjng  up  ti  Ibc  paTrni  cpIIl 
K.  Ccnniiutiiw  <4  the  tpsre  of  the  hay  bidlliu  {8.  »Uifu)— the 
axk  Of  growth  of  the  germinai  rodlet  ia  at  right  angle*  to  the 


vhkh  are  cylindrical,  bucuit-ihapnl  or  lomevliat  Tuaif^ 
The  cytindWal  fornK  are  •hoil,  I'T!  only  thirc  or  four  I 
a>  loOE  a>  brnad  (ilailiriiiiMl,  oi  longer  {BaiUlui) ;  the  bis 

united  end  to  end  after  djviuon,  and  Ibey  ouy  tneik  up 
later  into  denieiiutuch  ai  IhoK  docribed  above.  Such  fila- 
menu  are  not  alwiya  of  the  lanie  diameter  throughout,  and 
their  legnienution  varic*  ccHuidenbly.  They  may  be  free  o> 
attached  at  one  (ibe  "  baaal  ")  end.  A  diuinction  i>  niadc 
between  nn^  filament)  <(.t.  i'MiUrii)  and  luch  aa  exhibit 
a  falie  branching  (e.g.  ClaiaOinxt. 
Otntd  and  apitai  forotL  Any  of  the  elonnied  fo 
•bov*  may  be  curved  or  nnuoui  or  twilled  inic 
Gk*  epinT  intead  of  wraight.  If  the  linuotit 
have  the  Pibf»  form;  if  pronounced,  and  thi 
ing  well  marlMl.  the  forni.  an  known  at  Sfx 
tlutU.  &c.  Thcac  and  limilar  tcimi  have  been . 
to  individual  olli,  but  more  often  to  filanwnli 


TXi 


OTkicrew. 

Cm,  5friVo- 
pIM  partly 

r't'hl'"llh- 


in  Sehinui) 


n  of  plain,  or  nlid  or  hollow  ai 


aggregBtei  in  the  for 
blanched  colonlea.    ' 

ISarcina),  or  to  diiplacementa  of  the  edit  alter  divition. 

CrneU  anJ  Diniun.— Whatever  the  shape  tad  aiK  of  Ibe 
individual    cell,   ceU.filaiticnt   oi   cell-colony,   the   immediate 
viiible  leiulti  of  active  nutrition  are  elongation  of 
-■- --"    '-    ' equal   ha!™,  SlT*^ 


wbich  eithei  ipliit 


It  for 


the  further  elongatic 


roidal  oi 


jS' 


[After  Coho.) 
.    D.  V.  H 


ahaped    Coloniea  memoiBBC  on   imuwin ratieura 

not  unfrequently  hap-  Jenw.    (Very  highly  magufied.} 

group!  of  cells  break  away  from  their  former  connexion  u  1 
«  ihorler  straight  or  curved  fiUoienti,  or  as  aoU'd  raaiK 
some  fillmentoiu  forms  this  "  fiagmtntation  "  into  mullici 
piece]  of  equal  length  oi  near' 
each  partial  filament  repeat- 


they  pau 

reMing  stale  at  a   to-called 
KWgloca  (fig.  j). 

One  of  the  tnost  remarkable 
phenomena  in  the  lile-histoiy 
of    the   Schitomy- 


r^let  in  thit  cc 

livided  into  four   aegnenttl 

fter  uatnent  with  ^cxAoIk 


a  il  the  I 


ition  of  the   < 
:  lutface  of 


t  (sometimes  itveni  u 


ural    fate   of   all    the 


•Breleld  hat  obtervrd  thai 
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diiian  ol  ibe  Sduiom/ccia,  the  vuioiu  dunenU 
logrtber,  u  it  were,  by  tb«r  eoornioiuly  iwollcD 
<eI1 -wills  becomini  coDtiguQui.  The  loo^oek  ii  (on 
divBon  oi  tingle  at  o[  severs]  mothet-nlli,  tnd 
mppear  to  [o  on  lecreting  tbe  celL-wmll  lubilance 
«b4Qctia  maoy  lunet  in  volume  of  mter,  and  i 


(t«    J.  A).     Ch.™. 


d  miiunt.  in  othta  moce  like  i  thick 
ileUigible  from  the  mode  of  lormjlion 

floglotie  miy  iiiic  by  the  ippDiition 

ic  torna  miy  be  Auumed  by  the  young 
*!«,— ipherical,  ovoid,  nliculir,  fiU- 
llar,  Ac.,— but  Ihne  vary  conuderibly 
eomes  in  coijUct  with  otbcn.    Older 


« 


"^Ar/xiV 


fc 

1.    They  po«  out  i 
e  Kpuie  ttB.  and 

pom 

ItpliHirifKix 

liS-^Jtrwh 

BHl^ocae  may  pr«ip 

able  condiliofU  the 

active,  ud  move  out 

Z 
fth 

ou'de  of  iron  in  ihe  inalrii,  if  tl 
iliet  in  the  medium.     Under  l.voi 
nti  in  Ibe  zoogtoea  again  becoi 
e  matrii,  dislrifaule  Ihemieivs  in 
grow  and   multiply  a>  before. 

firm  a 

°d'w=y;iZ 

■ix 

a)  deKrib 

The  growih  of  an  ordinary  bacterium  coniiots  in  unifon 
eiongaliDn  of  the  rodlel  until  lis  lecglb  it  doublRl,  followe 

by  division  by  n  Riediin  leplum,  Ihtn  by  the  *imu' 
_^^  taneoui  doubling  in  length  at  cu:li  daughter  cell,  agai 
^rwiM.      foUawHl  by  the  median  divitioii,an<1uon(figL  13,^4 

If  the  ulli  lemain  connected  the  reiulting  filamrri 
repeals  tbeH  proceuet  of  clongatioD  and  nbtequent  divibo 
uniformly  to  long  at  the  condiLiona  are  mainLained,  and  ver 


n  luch  a 


it  filed  und 

n  the  mincn 

,cnpe 

and 

I  com 

ant  lempeialurr 

cording  the  behaviour 

during  ma 

y  boon  0,  dayv 

ofloDord 

which  Ihe  limn 

ibli 

ling  the  former  txdnti 

Ihen  bring)  out  a  num 

mong  which  are 

(■Ithatai 

ind; 

remr 

tioni 

eon. 

betau 

neeac 

cell  it  ecrually 

active  along  the  itbole  length;  [1]  then  arc  optimum,  ■"■■■'"■"■■; 
and  rauimum  teinperatuni,olber  condiliou  remaining  coniltnl, 
at  which  growth  begins,  runt  at  its  belt  and  is  soon  eihautlcd, 

growth  do  not  necessarily  accord  with  the  belt  conditioni  for 
the  life  of  the  organitm;  and  (4]  that  any  ludden  alteration  of 
temperature  bringi  about  a  check,  though  a  ibw  liie  may 
accelerate  growth  (Eg.  B).  11  wai  also  shown  that  eipoiure  to 
Jight,  dilution  or  eibauslion  of  the  food-media,  the  pretence  of 
traces  of  poisons  or  metabolic  products  check  growth  or  even 
bring  it  to  a  sUndtUll;  and  the  death  or  injury  of  any  single 


enrht 


_n  the  el     .    ., 

'ning  the  doubling  period,  becauie  iti  potential  progeny 
■een  put  out  of  pliy.  Hardy  has  ihown  that  luch  ■ 
lion  ofpan  of  the  fibment  may  be  effected  by  the  Ittaclu 


as 
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0      ■       »JJ» 

.   8. -Curve 

■  :ati.4S.K 
;^loalS 

tteiffrom  dau  Mch  al 
"inS.oflighl"tla^p)an 

1   of  BarUlu 
nfij,  4.     The 

Xfk^"(l 

«„1 

eVy  chitacte 
lion,  and  the 
ng  stage  oft 
.     Formerly 

rislic  method  o(  rtprod 
two  kind,  of  iporei  we 

ction  ii  that 
odiei,  which 

wninrnany 
t  described, 

ofspote- 
-epresenl 

tken  to  ilielf  all  the  protoplasm,  secretnl  a 
ctistive  envelope,  and  it  a  ripe  ovoid  sjton,  « 
ioiher-celi  iihI  lying  loosely  in  it  (cl.  figi.  6, 
n  Ihe  case  of  Ihe  simplest  and  most  minute 


nailer  than  the 
U,  .o,andlt). 
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(MierKocaa,  &c,)  no  definite  ipores  hive  been  diAcovi 
one  of  Iht  vegeutive  miuccocci  may  comiaace  ■  i 
of  cell  by  grointh  and  divuiDD.    We  miy  call  tbi 


nay  ucdergo  diinge  of  lom  to  accasitnodalc 
itcnti.    Ai  1  lule  only  ou  ipoie  It  [onned  id 
tKeu  uiiiilly  taltci  ptice  id  a  bacillax  legmen 


nth  iodlDC  Mlutioni.    The  ipon  may  be  developed  Id  celll 

which  ire  actively  iwanning,  Ihe  movc- 

/  1          ,        menu  no!  being  interfered  with  by  the 
1         1      "i        Procen     [6g.      4.     D).      The     lOHalled 

f         1     '«    1     ""Ply  bacteriold  legmenu  wiU,  a  ipon 

I         p      '  .       .1  one  end.  the  moihtr  cell-will  hiving 

t  ft    adapted  iticU  to  the  outline  of  the  ipoce 
1     '    •       m  4.  F).    Tlie  ijpe  iporei  of  Schi«Bny- 

^^    ceiei  are  .pheriaJ,  ovoid  or  tong-ovoid  in 

a    ^  ihape  and  eitremely  Diinutt  (c^.  Ih«e  of 

BaciUv  iMUiiii  meuure  o-ooii  mm.  long 

l\'- by  0.0006  mm.  bioad  iccording  to  ZopO. 

V\   0  highly  refractive  and  colourl™  (=t  ve^. 

1                  refractianindmingleiiie).  Themembrine 

1          V     Dtay  be  relatively  thick,  and  cvcd  eihibil 
'                 iheUtoridaU. 

i                          even  yean,  ind  ire  very  reiiitant  »gainit 

V                        able  medium  and  at  a  proper  temperiture 

A.Becfl(M0ii(i«-Tbe  ipore  swelli  and  elongatei  and   the 

.  (Alter  deDary.)  conlenti  grow  forth  to  a  cell  like  Ihtt  which 
wo  ol  the  long  fill-  produced  it,  in  »me  caiei  dearly  breaking 

™     .pcf;."' a"  "'""'«►'   "«  fflembrine,   the  remaini  o[ 

-ucul.i-genniDairodletCfig..  s,9>ndii);  [nolhu 

they  ihsuld  be  of  the  ceil  then  growl  forth  into  the  f 
•ame diameter  Irani-  [or  the  pirticulir  Schiumy"' 


itfon 


B.    SuiUu 


^.....      de  orygen,  but  aerobic  ipecia  ■  (r«  mp 

Bary.)  t,  Ingmenti  Each  ipecia  hai  an  optimum  tempcral 

H^^iUm  ia'^  food-media.  The  lyitemaiic  inlerfert 
germiiuiToB  of  the  witfa  Ihoe  conditiou  hai  enabled  bade 
•pocTi,  Ihe  lemuoi  loglit)  to  induce  the  development  ol 
Uchid'lo'^  "-  called  aaporogenoui  races,  in  which 
minal    rodJela.     •' formation  0!  ^pona  ii  b.de6mIelT  imlDOT 

atanyiate.  Theadditionof  n ' 
leads  to  thii  change  in  some  I 
been  med  tuccesFuily. 

The  difficult  subject  of  thi 

■  The  difficultlei  prtienled  by  wch  mini 
ai  the'Schiiomycetei  in  due  nnly  to  the 
^1... — J  — .1..  ^^  j^  dangera  ■ 


[rulen< 


I  other 


of  acidi,  poiions,  lie., 
high  temperature  hu  also 

of  biderii  dain 

d  simple  ortaniimi 


devefopmcnt  unlcB  the  otbcn  are 


of  direct  itid  11 


which  ha*  nol  been  directly 


from  the  year  i8;i,  when  Cohn  published  U*  qniem,  which  •■ 
eitended  in  il7Ji  thti  icI|eDu  hu  in  fact  domiiuced      ' 
theitudyolbicleiiaewiince.  Zopfin  iSSjpropoied  ^Jjj" 
a  icheme  baaed  an  (he  acceplance  ol  eitime  viewi 
of  pleomoiphiim;    hii  lyMem,  bovever.  1 


r>4 


I  i  p>  V  • 


1  \\ 


% 


ecogniitd  by  him  u  provWonal  onlr. 
wrought  forward  based  od  the  Fonthatioq 

a,  but  as  cjplained  above  this  li 

re  bodi^  art  found  Id  one  md  the 


^ftG-  1 1  .-^StMes  In  the  development  of  iporei  1 

llTu".  under ■  very  high  po^'  ^Th^'^lna  t 
.•lion  ol  brilliim  granuiet  (A,  B)^  lhe«  increat 
ibitafice  grulnnlly  IhIIi  Ingclher  (C)  and  fonni 
IhIS.  wS™"  '  *  "^    '"°  acqum  a  mem 
uefy  gelatine,  to  tecrctc  coloured  pign 


o  induce  pathological  conditior 
.ems.  which  arc  chiefly  due  to 
mainuined  ill  poiltioi 


Lo  the  fact  that  inch  properties 


Is.  None  of  these 
:il  bicteriologisls, 
illy  of  appljing 
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ijid  tht  influence  of  external  factors  on  its  growth.  Even  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  purely  morphological  characters,  these 
pJiysiological  properties  are  too  variable  to  aid  us  in  the  dis- 
crimiDatioo  of  species  and  genera,  and  are  apt  to  break  down  at 
critical  periods.  Among  the  more  characteristic  of  these  schemes 
adopted  at  various  times  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Miquel 
(1891),  Eisoiberg  (1891),  and  Lehmann  and  Neumann  (1897). 
Althottgh  much  progress  has  been  made  in  determining  the  value 
and  constancy  of  morphological  characters,  we  are  still  in  need 
of  a  suflkiently  comprehensive  and  easily  applied  scheme  of 
classification,  partly  owing  to  the  existence  in  the  literature  of 
imperfectly  described  forms  the  li/e-history  of  which  b  not  yet 
known,  or  the  microscopic  characters  of  which  have  not  been 
examined  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  The 
principal  attempts  at  morphological  classificatiorai  recently 
brought  forward  are  those  of  de  Toni  and  Trevisan  (1889), 
fischer  (1897)  and  Migula  (1897).  Of  these  systems,  which 
alone  are  available  in  any  practical  scheme  of  classifi- 
catioo,  the  two  most  important  and  most  modem  are 
those  of  Fischer  and  Migula.  The  extended  investiga- 
tions of  the  former  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  cilia  (see 
fig.  1}  led  him  to  propose  a  scheme  of  classification  based  on  these 
and  other  morphological  characters,  and  differing  essentially 
from  any  preceding  one.  This  scheme  may  be  tabulated  as 
fottows: — 

I.  OsDEA--HaplolMCterinae.  VegeUtive  body  unicellular; 
spheroidal,  cylindrical  or  spirally  twisted;  isolated  or  con- 
nected in  fiUmentous  or  other  growth  series. 

X.  Fomily — Coccaczab.    Vegetative  cells  spheroidal. 

(a)  Sub-family — Allococcaceae.  Division  in  all  or  any 
planes,  colonies  indefinite  in  shape  and  size,  of  cells 
in  short  chains,  irregular  dumps,  pairs  or  isolated. — 
Microeouiu  (Cohn),  cells  non-motile:  Planecouus 
(Migula),  cells  motite. 

(A)  Sttb-family-^HoMOCOCCACCAB.  Division  planes  regular 
and  definite: — Sardna  (Goods.),  celb  non-motile; 
growth  and  division  in  three  successive  planes  at 
right  anfl^,  resulting  in  pocket-like  eroups;  Planth 
sarcina  iMteula),  as  before,  but  motite;  Pedioeoaus 
(Lindner),  division  planes  at  right  angles  in  two 
suocesbive  planes,  ana  cells  in  tablets  of  four  ur  more; 
StreMocouMS  (Billr.),  divinons  in  one  plane  only, 
resulting  in  chains  of  cells. 

3.  Family— Baciilaczae,  Vegetative  cells  cylindric  (rodlets), 
ellipsoid  or  ovoid,  and  straight.  Division  planes  always 
perpendicular  to  the  long  axis. 

W  Sub-family — Bacillbab.  Sporogenousrodlets  cylindric. 
not  cltered  in  shape.* — BaciUus  (Cohn).  nmi-motile; 
Bactrimum  (Fischer),  motile,  with  one  polar  flagellum 
(monotrichous) ;  BactriUum  (Fischer),  motile,  with  a 
terminal    tuft    of    cilia    Oophotrichous) ;    Bactridium 

Sischer).  motile,  with  dlta  all  over  the  surface 
mtrichous). 
(i)  Sub-family — Clostridibab.  Sporogenous  rodlets, 
spind1e-.sfaaped : — Clostridium  (Prasm.),  motile  (peri- 
trichous). 
(c)  Sub-family — Plbctrioibab.  Sporogenous  rodlets,  drum- 
stick-shaped:— iVccfritftKiii  (riscber),  motile  (p«ri- 
trichous). 

3.  Foms/y— SnsiLLACEAX.    VegeUtive  cells,  cylindric  but 
curved  more  or  leas  spirally.     Divisions  perpendicular 
to    the    long    axis: — Vibrio    (Mttller-LOffler),    comma- 
shaped,   motile,   monotrichous;      Spirillum   (Ehrenb.), 
more  strongly  curved  in  open  spirals,  motile,  lopho- 
tricbous ;      SpirocMade    (Ehrenb.),    spirally   coiled    in 
numerous  close  turns,  motile,  but  apparently  owing  to 
flexile  movements,  as  no  cilia  are  found, 
n.  OaoER—Trichobacteriiuie.    VegeUtive  body  of  branched 
or  unbranched  cell-filaments,  the  segments  of  which  separate 
as  swarm-cells  (Conidia). 
X.  FtfOTi/y— TucBOBACTESiACEAE.    Characters  those  of  the 
Order, 
(a)  FitamenU  rigid,  non-motile,  sheathed: — Crenotkrix 
(Cohn),     filaments  unbranched  «nd  devoid  of 
sulphur  particles;    Tkiotkrix  (Winogr.),  as  before, 
but  with  sulphur  particles;  Cladothrix  (Cohn),  fila- 
ments branched  in  a  pseudo-dichotomous  manner. 


(6)  FilamenU  showing  slow  pendulous  and  anting 
movemenu,  and  with  no  distinct  sheath: — 
Beggiatoa  (Trev.),  with  sulphur  partides. 

The  principal  objcctbns  to  this  system  are  the  following:— (i) 
The  extraordinary  difficulty  in  obtaining  satisfactory  preparations 
showing  the  cilia,  and  the  discovery  that  these  motile  organs  are 
not  formed  on  all  substrata,  or  are  only  developed  during  short 
periods  of  activity  while  the  organism  is  young  and  vigorous,  render 
this  character  almost  nugatory.  For  instance.  B.  megfttkerittm 
and  B.  subtUis  pass  in  a  few  hours  after  commencement  of  growth 
from  a  motile  stage  with  peritrichous  cilia,  into  one  of  filamentous 
growth  preceded  by  casting  of  the  cilia.  (2)  By  far  the  majority  of 
the  described  species  (over  1000)  fall  into  the  three  genera— AfKro- 
coccus  (about  400).  Bacillus  (about  aoo)  and  Bactridium  /about 
150),  so  that  only  a  quarter  or  so  of  the  forms  are  selected  out  by 
the  other  genera.  (3)  The  monotrichous  and  lophotrichous  condi- 
tions are  by  no  means  constant  even  in  the  motile  stage;  thus 
Pseudomomu  rosea  (Mig.)  may  have  i.  3  or  3  cilia  at  either  end, 
and  would  be"  distributed  by  Fischer's  classification  between  Bac- 
trinium  and  BactriUum^  according  to  which  state  was  observed. 
In  Migula's  scheihe  the  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  some  of  these 
difficimics,  but  others  are  introduced  by  his  otherwise  clever  devices 
for  dealing  with  these  puzzling  little  organisms. 

The  question,  What  is  an  individuu  ?  has  given  rise  to  much 
difficulty,  and  around  it  many  of  the  speculations  regarding  pleo- 
morphism  have  centred  without  useful  result.  If  a  tree  fall  apart 
into  its  constituent  cells  periodically  we  should  have  the  same 
difficulty  on  a  larger  and  more  complex  scale.  The  fact  that  every 
bacterial  cell  in  a  species  in  most  cases  appears  equally  capable  <tf 
performing  all  the  physiological  functions  of  the  spedes  has  led 
most  authorities,  however,  to  regard  it  as  the  individual— «  view 
which  cannot  be  consistent  in  those  cases  where  a  umple  or  branched 
filamentous  series  exhibits  differences  between  free  apex  and  fixed 
base  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  discussion  is 
profitable,  though  it  appears  necessary  in  some  cases — e-f.  con- 
cerning pleomorphy — to  adopt  some  definition  of  individual. 

Myxobacterioceae.— To  the  two  divisions  of  bacteria,  Haplo- 
bacterinae  and  Trichobacterinae,  must  now  be  added  a  third 
division,  Myxobacterinae.  One 
of  the  first  members  of  this 
group,  Ckondromyces  crocatuSt 
was  described  as  long  ago  as 
1857  by  Berkeley,  but  its  nature 
was  not  understood  and  it  was 
ascribed  to  the  Hyphomycetes. 
In  1892,  however,  Thaxter  re- 
discovered it  and  showed  iti 
bacterial  nature,  founding  for  it 
and  some  allied  forms  the  group 
Myxobacteriaceae.  Another  form, 
which  he  described  as  Myxobacter, 
was  shown  later  to  be  the  same 
as  Polyangium  wteUinum  de- 
scribed by  Link  in  1795,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  doubt.  Thaxter's 
observations  and  conclusions  were 
called  in  question  by  some 
botanists,  but  his  later  observa- 
tions and  those  of  Baur  have 
established  firmly  the  position 
of  the  group.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  group  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  bacteria  form  plasmodium- 
like  aggregations  and  build 
themselves  up  into  sporogenous 
structures  of  definite  form  super- 
ficially similar  to  the  cysts  of  the 
Mycetozoa  (fig.  12).  Most  of 
the  forms  in  question  are  found 
growing  on  the  dung  of  herbi- 
vorous animals,  but  the  bacteria 
occur  not  only  in  the  alimenUry 
canal  of  the  animal  but  also 
free  in  the  air.  The  Myxobacteria  are  most  easily  obtained  by 
keeping  at  a  temperature  of  30-35**  C.  in  the  dark  dung  which 
has  lain  exposed  to  the  air  for  at  least  eight  days.  The  high 
temperature  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  but 


Fig.  12. 

A.  Myxococcusdii^elatus, bright 

red  fructification  occurring 
on  dung 

B.  Polyangtum  primigenumt 
red  fructification  on  dog's 
dung 

C.  Ckondromyces  apieulatus, 
orange  fructification  on 
antelope's  dung. 

D.  Young  fructification 

E.  Single    cyst   germinating 

(A,  B.  after  Qwhi:  C-E.after  Thax- 
ter.) VramSuuhatser'nLehrhtckdtr 
BeUmik.  bjr  peraivkMi  ol  Gintav 
Fischer. 
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tnimlcil  to  thil  ol 


in  thto  lub- 


Tlic  dtscov^ria  (lul  some  apeda  of  nitrifying  bacteria  and 

perhaps  pigmented  fonns  are  capable  of  carbon-asutnilation, 

itiat  olben  can  fix  free  nlUogen  and  thai  a  numbEr 

*^-*.*fa      pUshed  by  Sduxomyceta,  have  put  the  quationa  of 
nutrition  and  fermcntatioD  io  quite  new  IJghta.  Apart 

soaking  of  akini  for  tanning,  the  preparatioD  of  indigo  an]  of 
tobacco,  hay,  ensilage,  &c.,  tn  all  of  which  bacleiial  fertaentk- 
Uons  are  concerned,  allenlioR  may  be  specially  directed  to  the 
following  evidence  of  the  supreme  importance  of  Schizomycela 
In  agricullure  and  daDy  life.  Indeed,  nothing  marks  the  attitude 
of  modem  baeleiiology  more  deuly  than  the  incmaing  attention 


filamenli.  the  prafidflional  lenflh  of  each  of  which  is  here  given  foi 
each  period,  a  line  Joining  the  lipaofthaAlamenIt  gives  the  curve  of 
gtowlh.    <H.  M.  W.J 


[0  aaprophyiei 


Fischer  has  proposed  thai  the  dd 
and  ptniilcs  should  be  replaced  by  one  wmcn  talus  in  to  account 
otber  pecdKarities  in  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  bacteria.  The 
nitrifying,  nilrogeu'finng,  sulphur-  and  iron-bacteria  be  te^uds 
as  monotnqihic,  I'.f .  as  able  to  cany  cxi  one  particular  series  of 


lie  food  m 


mals,a 


c  able  t 


.  nilrogei 


forms  io  Ibis  respect  and  lernii  Ihem  Pralnlra^ic.  They  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  neaiwl  eiijling  rrpieienutivei  of  the 
primary  forms  of  life  which  first  obtained  the  power  of  working 

ingly  important  tHi  in  the  evolution  ol  hfe  on  our  globe.   The 

termed  saprophytes,  are  saprofenif.  i.f.  bring  organic  material 

putrefying  materials— or  become  lymitiiiic,  i.t.  their  metabolic 
products  may  induce  blood-poisoning  or  other  loiic  eHecls 
{facultative  parasites)  though  they  are  Mt  itueparuite*.    These 


various  kinds 
remains  of  oth( 


by  Fischer  UftatropkU,  becauif  they  require 
organic  materials  obtained  from  the  d«ad 
irganisms  or  from  the  surfaces  of  their  bodies, 
and  can  utilize  and  decompose  them  in  various  nytlPcl}lref*u) 
or,  if  nionotrophic,  arc  at  least  unable  to  work  thtm  up.  The 
true  patasiles — obligate  parasitea  of  de  Bary— are  placed  by 
Fischer  in  a  I  bird  biological  group,  Pa/ofrD^iic  bacteria,  to  mark 
the  importance  of  their  mode  of  life  in  the  interior  of  living 
organisms  where  Ihey  live  and  multiply  in  the  blood,  juicea 

When  WE  reReci  that  some  hundreds  ol  thousands  of  tons  of 
urea  are  daily  deposited,  which  ordinary  plants  are  unable  Io 
aaaimilatc  until  considerable  Changes  have  been  under- 
gone,  the  question  is  ol  importance.  What  happens  in     jfz^Hi^ 
the  meanthneP^    In  effect   the  urea  lint  becomes 
carbonate  of  ammonia  by  a  simple  hydrolysis  btougbl  about  by 

Tiegbem  and  Cohn  first  described  them.  Lea  and  Miqud 
further  proved  that  the  hydrolysis  is  due  ts  an  eniyme — urue 
— separable  with  difficulty  from  the  bacteria  concerned-  Miny 
forms  in  riven,  soil,  manure  heaps,  &c.,  are  capable  of  bringing 

Idas  of  volatile  ammonia  on  farma  is  preventible  if  the  facts  arc 
apprehended.    Hie  excreta  of  urea  alone  thus  afford  to  the  soil 

rendered  available  by  hactetia,  and  thete  are  in  addition  the 
supplies  brought  down  in  rain  from  the  atmosphere,  and  those 
due  to  other  living  debris.  The  researches  of  later  yean  luve 
demonstnted  that  a  still  mote  ineihauiblile  supply  of  nitrogen 
is  nude  available  by  the  nllrogen-fiiing  bacteria  ol  the  soil. 

capable  of  forcing  the  Inert  free  nilrogen  to  combine  with  other 
clennents  Into  compounds  assimilable  by  plants.  This  was  long 
asserted  as  probable  before  Winogradsky  showed  that  the  con- 
clusions of  M.  P.  E.  Berthelol,  A.  Laurent  and  othen  wen 
right,  Sind  that  Chslridian  pajleiiriarmm,  for  instance,  if  pto- 
tecled  from  access  ol  free  oiygtn  by  an  envelope  al  aerobic 
bacteria  or  fungi,  and  provided  with  the  carbohydrates  and 
minerals  necessary  for  iu  growth,  files  nitrogen  In  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed.  This  loletesting  cue  ol 
symfaiosis  is  equalled  by  yet  another  case.  The  work  of  aumerooa 
obscrven  has  shown  that  the  free  nitrogen  of  tbe  atmosphcrt 
is  brought  into  combination  in  the  soil  in  the  nodules  filled  with 
bacteria  on  the  roots  of  Lcguminoiae,  and  since  these  nodules 
are  the  morpholegica]  eipmsion  of  a  syrablosia  between  the 
higher  plant  and  the  bacteria,  there  is  evidently  here  a  cue 
similar  to  the  last. 
As  regards  the  i 


n  the  . 


of  u 


I  other  sc 


Irom  Winogradiky's  tesearchea  that  it  undergoes  m .„ 

two  itages  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  so<alled  "  nilrilying  " 

refen  merely  to  a  particular  phase  ol  the  cycle  of  changes 
undertone  by  nitrogen).  It  had  long  been  known  that  under 
certain  conditions  large  quantities  of  nitrate  (sajtpctn)  are 
formed  on  eiposcd  heaps  of  manure,  &c.,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  direct  oiidation  of  the  ammonia,  facilitated  by  the  presence 
ol  porous  bodies,  brought  this  to  pass.  But  research  showed 
that  this  process  of  nitrification  is  dependent  on  lemptraturc, 
aeration  and  n»islure,  al  ii  life,  and  that  while  nitre-beds  can 
infect  one  another,  the  process  is  stopped  by  steriliiation. 
R.  Warington,  J.  T.  Schloessing,  C.  A.  MUnli  and  otben  had 
proved  that  nitrification  was  promoted  by  some  organisin,  sbrn 
Winogradsky  hit  on  the  happy  idea  of  isolating  the  otganiun 
by  using  gelatinous  silica,  and  so  avoiding  the  difficulties  which 

organic  nitrogen,  owing  Io  its  refusal  Io  nitrify  on  gelatine  or 
other  nitrogenous  media.  Winogradsky'sinvtstigationaTesullid 
in  the  discovery  that  two  kinds  of  bacteria  are  concerned  in 
nitrification;  one  of  these,  which  he  terms  the  mtresB-badtiia, 
is  only  capable  of  bringing  about  the  oiidation  of  tbe  ammonia 
to  nilrou*  acid,  and  the  astonishing  result  was  obtained  that 


till  aa  be  dme.  In  tbe  dull,  by  bacteria  to  iihich  only  pun 
miocnJ  t»iu—t.t.    oitboaata     lulphaUi    aol    cMoiida    of 

voidt  tiKse  bu:t£n&  caa  buiM  up  orguiic  uutUr  iroox  purdy 

Hx  duk  ud  by  obUmiut!  tbeii  muogcD  (ram  ammonu.  Tbe 
taagy  libeiated  during  Ebe  oiidatJOD  of  Uw  mtrufea  is  regarded 
u  ip^ldog  the  ^jbiui  dioxide  moJecule, — iu  green  jdanta  it  a 
Ihe  cneigy  of  the  solar  rayi  which  does  this.  Since  tbe  supply 
ci  fne  oiygen  Is  dependeut  on  the  activity  ol  green  planti  the 
process  a  indinctly  dependent  on  energy  derived  from  tbe  lun, 
bol  it  ll  DOoe  the  leas  on  astounding  one  and  outside  the  limits 
of  Alt  pfrvious  gebefaHzatloos.  It  has  been  suggested  that  urea 
a  foroled  by  podymenxation  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  formic 
alrkbjnk  k  lyntbDued  from  COt  and  OHt 
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the  ^be  genenny.   The  ai 
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TutlDn  of  a  Cfllody  of  a  varif^  of 
>  BIO  t^t  rodfea  (B),  C  ihi 


It  MO 


higli  pi 


lli.  U.  W.) 

decaying  brick*,  fee,  where  all  Che  oindilions  are  realized  for 
preparing  primitive  Ksl,  tbe  breaking  up  of  the  mineral  con- 
Kituents  being  a  secondary  matter.  That  "  soil  "  is  thus  pre- 
pared on  bama  rocks  and  mountain  peaks  may  be  concluded 
tith  some  certainty. 
In  addition  to  the  bacterial  actioiu  whJdi  result  in  the  oiidisa- 

thr  reversal  of  such  processes  Is  also  brought  about  by  Dumertjus 
bActeiia  in  the  aoC,  rivers,  &c.  Warington  showed  some  time 
ijo  that  many  ipedes  are  able  to  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrllei, 
udBKh  reduction  is  now  known  to  occur  very  widely  ia  nature. 
Tlv  mearcbea  of  Gayon  and  Dupetlt,  Glitay  and  Abervin  and 
olhcn  have  abown,  moreover,  that  iwcteija  ciiM  which  carry 
iiack  reduction  still  further,  h  that  ammonia  or  even  free  nitrogen 
my  escape.  Tbe  importance  of  tbcK  reiulU  i>  evident  In  e>- 
flilaag  an  old  puzile  in  agriculture,  vii.  that  it  b  a  wasteful 
pram  to  put  nitrates  and  manute  logcther  on  the  land  Freah 
muure  abounds  In  de-nitrifying  bacteria,  and  Ibese  organisms 
T10I  only  reduce  the  oitiatcs  to  nitrita,  even  tetting  free  nitragen 
ud  ammoiiia,  but  their  effect  etlends  to  the  undtnng  of  the 
wtnk  of  what  nitrifying  bacteria  may  be  present  also,  with  gnat 
ku.  Tbe  combined  nitrogea  of  dead  organisms,  broken  down 
u  ammonia  by  putrefactive  bacteria,  the  ammonia  of  urea  and 
the  rcsolts  of  tfie  fiiatioii  of  free  nitrogen,  together  irilb  traces 


D  variooi  viciailCudci  In  tJ 


ivity,  • 


o  the  higher  plants  and  be  worked 
p  into  jHQteids,  and  so  be  handed  on  to  animals,  eventually  to 
t  broken  down  by  bacteria]  action  again  to  ammonia;  or  tbe 
itnte*  may  be  degraded  to  nitiites  and  even  to  free  nitrogen  or 


a  and  ■ 


I  special  part  in 


d  by  F 


(^uUriri  Waliiriilii,  viii.).  These  plani 
grow  on  poor  sandy  soil  without  any  addition  of  nitro-  '  >Iii"'' 
gcnoua  manure,  but  they  actually  enrich  the  icil  on  "" 
which  they  are  grown.  Hence  legumiooui  plants  are  essential  in 
all  rotation  of  crops.  By  analysis  it  was  shown  by  Schula-Lupitx 
in  rS8i  that  tbe  way  in  which  ihoe  planu  enrich  the  soil  Is  by 
increasing  the  nitrogen-conient.  Soil  which  had  been  cultivated 
far  many  years  as  pasture  was  sown  with  lupins  tor  fifteen  yean 
in  succession;  an  analysis  then  showed  that  the  sdl  contaiced 
more  than  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eaperimeaL  The  oidy  possible  source  for  this  increase  was 
the  almoipberic  nitrogen.  It  had  been,  however,  an  anom  with 
botanist)  that  the  green  plants  were  unable  to  use  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air.  Tbe  apparent  contradiction  was  explained  by  tbe 
eiperimentioflJ.  HeUriegelandWilfarthinrSSS.  They  showed 
that,  when  grown  on  iterillicd  sand  with  the  addition  of  mincnl 
salts,  the  Legumlnosae  were  no  more  able  to  use  the  atmospheric 

ol  plants  required  the  sddilion  of  nitrates  to  the  siul. 


1  arable  a 


i  had  be 


the  sand,  then  the  leguminous  plants  flourished 
nitrates  and  showed  an  increase  in  nitfogeiioua  material.  They 
had  deaiiy  made  use  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ait.  When  these 
plants  were  esamined  they  had  small  swellings  or  nodules  on 
their  rooti,  while  tfaow  grown  in  sterile  sand  without  soil.eiirict 
had  no  nodules.     Now  tliese  peculiar  nodules  are  a  Htrma! 


soil.  The  experiments 


ts  grown 


nodule*.  They  are  dearly 
the  result  of  infection  (if  the  shI  eitnct  was  boiled  before  addi- 
tion to  the  Band  [u>  nodules  were  produced),  and  their  presence 
enabled  the  plant  to  absorb  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

The  work  of  recent  investigators  has  made  dear  the  whole 
process.  In  ordinary  arable  soil  there  exist  motile  rod-like 
bacteria,  Baclirium 
ndkitila.  These  enter 
the  root-hair*  of  legu- 
minous plants,  and  pass- 
ing down  the  hair  in  the 
[arm  of  a  long,  •limy 
(soogloea)  thread,  pene- 

root.  As  a  result  the 
tissues  become  hyper- 
trophied,  producing  the 
well-known  nodule.  In 
the  cells  of  the  nodule 
the  bacteria  multiply 
and    develop,    drawing 

Many  of  the  bacteria  ex- 
hibit curious  involution 
forms     ("  bacletdds "),  , 

which  are  finally  broken    "•  '^•" 
down  and  thdr  products  -  ■ 

absorbed  by  the  plant. 
Tbe  nitrogen  of  the  sir  is 
absorbed  by  the  Dodulei, 
being  built  up  into  the 
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outside  tbt  pUnt.  We  htve  here  «  very  InteReting  cue  ot  lym- 
bioaii  u  tDentiontd  (bove.  The  gnen  plant,  hovever.  ilwtyi 
keeps  Ihe  upper  bnad,  Ralticting  tbc  developmeDt  of  the  bicteik 
to  Che  Doduies  and  liter  abjaibtag  them  for  iu  own  uae.  It  ibould 
be  mentioned  that  diSerent  genera  nquire  diSecent  next  ol  the 
bacterium  for  the  pioductioa  of  nodule*. 

The  impoTUDl  part  that  thcK  bacteria  play  in  agriculture  led 
to  tlie  introduction  in  Germany  of  a  conmerdkl  product  (the  w- 
called  "  nitragin  ")  conaisting  oI  *  ptue  culture  ol  the  bacteria, 
nhjch  is  to  be  iprayed  over  the  wQ  or  applied  to  the  seeds  before 
loving.  This  material  was  found  at  Erst  to  have  •  very  uncertain 
eSect,  but  later  experiments  in  America,  and  the  use  of  *  modified 

Iwd,  under  the  direc- 

Bottoraley,  bive  bad 
successful  reeulta;  it 
ii  possible  that  is  the 
future  a  preparation  of 
this  sott^^  be  widely 

Theapparent^wdal- 


s  has  alwa^  been 
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commercially,  the  imporian 
cannot  be  overtstimated; 

wili  be  produced  at  a  decreoi 

Another  important  advan 

played  by  bacteria  in  the  cii 


and  although  we  1 
— II  is  probabl  y  Co 


ulea  ate  known  only  in 
two  or  three  cases  out- 
aide  this  particular 
group.  However,  Pro- 
fessor Bottomley  ao- 

meeiing  of  (he  British 


Science  in   1907   that 

he   had  succeeded  in 

^^   breaking     down     this 

spedaliiation  and  by  a 


eScct  on  their  growth. 

finned  and  the  treat- 
agriculture  of  the  discovery 
plant  will  provide,  like  the 
ous  manure,  and  tatger  crops 

in  our  knowledge  of  the  part 

liulou  deposited  annually  on 
as  we  know,  prindpally  the 


1  wood,  Arc,  accumulating 
rwhere  in  tuch  abundance, 
s,  Fribes,  Omeliansky  and 

He  lamella — chiefly  pectin 
e  isolation  of  the  cellulose 
ped  or  "  retted,"  they  are 


attack  the  eellukise  ilaclf.  There  exist  in  the  mod  of 
marshes,  river*  and  cloacae,  &c.,  however,  other  ananutnc 
bacteria  which  decompose  celluloK,  probably  hydnlysing  il 
first  aad  then  splitting  the  products  into  carbon  dioiide  and 
marsh  gas.  When  caldum  sulphate  is  present,  the  nascent 
methaoe  induces  the  formation  ol  calcium  cirbonite,iu]phurctted 
hydrogen  and  water.  We  have  thus  an  explanatioa  of  thf 
occurrence  of  maish  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ia  bop, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  eiisteDCC  of  these  gases  in  the 
intestines  of  herbivorous  aniaials  is  due  to  similar  putrefactive 
changes  in  the  undigested  cellulose  remains. 

Cohn  long  ago  showed  that  certain  gL*steoitig;parlicIei  observed 
in  the  cells  of  Begfiaiea  consist  of  sulphur,  and  Winogndsky 
and  Beyerinck  have  shown  thsl  a  whole  seriea  Vt  -^^^ 
sulphur  bacteria  of  Ihe  genera  Tkiclirix,  Cktamalirm,  ZZlJL. 
StiriilKvi,  Umai,  Ice.,  eu*st,  and  play  important 
parts  in  the  circulation  of  this  element  in  nature.  (.(.  in  marshes, 
eituancs,  sidphuc  springs,  &c.   Klien  cellulose  bacteria  set  free 


Fig.  t?,— a  platc-cullurc  of  a  bacillus  irliich  had  been  Etpaied 

thefit^nCandTwrncul.  The  »^?1iul  to  travene'a  aona 
of  water  bdore  pawing  throu^  the  CT  and  one  ol  aeiciifin  (which 
filten  out  the  blue  andviokt  nys)  before  puiine  the  B.  The  plate 
wu  then  incubated,  and,  as  the  figure  ifiova,  the  bacteria  on  the 
C-shapcd  area  were  all  killed,  whereas  they  developed  tiiewhere 
on  the  plate  (traces  of  Ihe  B  are  iutt  visible  to  the  right)  and  oovoed 
it  with  an  opaque  growth.    (H.  M.  W.) 

marsh  gas,  the  nascent  gas  reduces  sulphatea — e.g.  gypsum— 
with  Ubcntion  of  SH,,  and  il  is  found  that  the  sulphur  bacteria 
thrive  under  such  conditiona  by  oiidiiing  tlie  SHi  and  storing 
the  sulphur  in  their  own  protoplasm.  If  the  SH,  runs  abort 
they  oxidize  the  sulphur  again  to  sulphuric  add,  which  combines 
with  any  caldum  carbonate  present  and  forms  sulphate  again. 
Similariy  nascent  methane  may  reduce  iron  salti,  and  Ihe  black 
rnud  in  which  these  bacteria  often  occur  owes  ita  colour  to  the 
FeS  formed.  Beyerinck  and  Jegunow  have  shown  that  some 
partially  anaerobic  sulphur  bacteria  can  only  exist  in  stnta 
at  a  certain  depth  below  Ihe  level  of  quiel  waters  where  SH:  is 
being' set  free  below  by  the  bacicrial  decompositions  of  vegetable 
mud  and  rises  to  meet  the  atmospheric  oxygen  coming  down 
from  above,  and  that  This  lone  of  physiological  activity  rises 
and  falls  with  the  variations  of  partial  pressure  of  the  gases  due 
to  the  rate  of  evolution  of  the  SH^   In, Ihe  deeper  parts  of  Ihi) 

and  store  up  the  sulphur;  then  ascending  into  planes  more 
highly  oxygenated,  oxidize  the  sulphur  10  SO^  These  bacleria 
therefore  employ  SHt  as  thur  re^iratory  substance,  much  as 
higher  plants  employ  carbohyrlrates — instead  of  liberating 
energy  as  heat  by  the  respiratory  combustion  of  sugars,  they 
do  it  by  oxidizing  hydrogen  sulphide.  Beyerinck  has  ahowB 
that  Spirillum  deiHf/Attrrcimi,  a  definite  anaerobic  form,  attacks 
and  reduces  sulphates,  thus  undoing  the  work  of  the  sulphur 
bacteria  as  ceriain  de-niirifying  bacteria  reverse  the  operationi 
of  nitro-bacteria.  Here  again,  therefore,  we  have  sulphur,  taken 
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ioro  tkeUgber  pluu  u  nilpbila,  buQt  nplolo  protddi,  decoi 
potrd  br  pBticfacUvc  bcctcri*  and  yMdinc  SHi  which  the 
■olphni  bactaia  oiddiie;  Ibc  retulth^  aulphur  it  theo  Kfsir 
ondlzcd  u  SOi  and  tgiiis  cainbiiicd  with  akium  to  lypMUii 
the  cyck  bans  thui  compklc. 

auljrboite  mtcn,  pooli  in  nurabei  neu  iroDMoiie,  &c. 
tbound  in  bdctena,  some  of  which  bdons  to 

gena%  Crtiutknx,   CtadalMrix  and   LeptcArix, 
£^^^     conUin  ferric  oxide,   i.e.  mat,  in   Ibcir  ccll'i 
Tho  iron  dvpoait  u  not  merely  mechanical  but  ii 
to  the  phyiiok>(ica]  acliviiy  of  the  orguiim  which,  according 
to  Winosndiky,  liberalct  energy  by  oxidizing  ferrDui  and  ferric 
new  not  accepted  by  H,  Moliach. 
ain  loluble  condiiiont,  however,  and  ihe 
le  protoode  of  chalybeate  tpnBS>  wenu 
;    the  hydrocaibonau  abeorbed  by  the  nib  b 
lythia— 
IFeCOi+SOHi+O  -  Fe,  (0U)i+3C0r 
The  ferric  hydroxide  accumulate!  In  the  sheath,  and  gradually 
into  Ihe  more  imoluble  fenic  oiide.  Thoe 
le  biiportancc  in  nature,  ae  their  continuat 
I   deposits  ol   bog-iron  on,   ochn 
■a  Ibll  Ihe  iron  can  be  replaced  I 


ur  knowledge  of  the  varioue  chromo- 
lade  by  the  itudiet  of  Beyetinck, 
Lankoter,  £ngclmaun,  Evait  and  otben,  and  have 
anumtd  ciccpiioBal  impoitaoce  owing  to  the  discovery 
that  BacUriefvftiriir-ibe  red  colouring  matter  con- 
tained in  certain  lulphur  bacteria — absorbs  certain  vtyt  of  solar 
energy,  and  enables  the  organiim  to  utilize  the  energy  for  its 
own  Ufe-pmpoaa.  Engelmann  showed,  for  instance,  that  these 
led-pQTple  bacteria  coiled  b  the  ultra-red,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  tbe  onDge  and  green,  in  bands  which  agree  with  the  ataorption 
^ectmm  of  the  extracted  colouring  matter.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  evident  parallelism  between  this  absorption  of  light  and 
that  by  the  cUon^hyll  oE  green  plants,  is  completed  by  the 
dcDuottration  that  oxygen  is  set  free  fay  these  bacteria — i.e. 
by  mcam  of  radiant  energy  trapped  by  their  colour-screeni  the 
living  cells  are  in  both  cases  enabled  to  do  work,  such  as  the 
reduction  of  highly  oxidized  compounds. 

The  moAt  recent  observations  of  Molisch  seem  to  show  that 
bacteria  possessing  bacleiiopurpurin  eihibit  a  new  type  of 
aisimilation-Mbe  assimilation  of  organic  material  under  the 
isBoence  ol  light.  In  the  case  of  these  red^tnple  bacteria  the 
coloDiiiig  matter  is  contained  in  the  proloplasm  of  the  cell,  but 
ia  boat  cbromogenic  bacteria  it  occurs  as  excreted  pigment  on 
and  between  the  cells,  or  is  formed  by  tbetc  action  in  the  medium. 
Ewsrt  has  confirmed  the  principal  conclusions  concerning  these 
purple,  Bod  also  the  so-olled  chlorophyll  bacteria  {B.  9vide, 
"  '  '  m,  *c.),  the  results  going  to  show  that  these  are,  as 
oriliei  tave  held,  merely  minute  algae.  The  pigmi 


itself  m 


with  the  blue-green 


OuDretcent  body  formed  by  B,  ^xyantus,  B,  fiuerawa 
a  whole  group  oi  Quorescent  bacteria.  Nctlson  found  that  the 
pigment  of  B.  cytuuienui  gives  a  band  in  the  yeUoff  and  strong 
lines  at  E  sod  F  in  the  lolar  spectrum — an  absorption  spectrum 
alnvHt  ideaiticaJ  with  that  of  triphenyl-rosaniline.  In  the  case 
of  tbe  scaifet  and  crimioa  ted  pigments  of  B.  piodipesia,  B. 
nia.  kc.,  tbe  violet  of  B.  viciaina.  B.  jatilkiiaa,  Ihl,  the  red- 
purple  of  the  sulpbur  bacteria,  and  uidced  most  bacterial  pig- 
ments, solution  m  water  does  not  occur,  thoogb  alcohol  eitncts 
the  coiniT  readily.  Finally,  there  arc  a  few  forms  which  yield 
■heir  colour  to  neither  alcohol  nor  water,  e.f.  the  yellow  Uitre- 
uati  artui-jhnj  and  the  ii.  bcrelinauii.  Much  work  is  still 
necesaary  before  we  can  estimate  the  importance  ol  these  pig- 
meatt.  Their  spectn  are  only  imperfectly  known  in  a  few 
asi*,  and  the  bearing  of  the  abaocption  00  the  life-history  ts 
tda  a  mystery.  In  msny  cases  the  colour-ptoduclion  is  de- 
pendent on  certain  de&nite  conditions — temperature,  presence 
of  oxygen,  nature  of  tbe  food-medium,  Ac.  Ewart's  important 
ifiscnnT]'  that  some  of  Ihes*  lipocbtoiae  pigmeDti  occlude 


nay  hiic  heaifngs  on  the  facultative 


riology  which  oflen 


with  the  organ  is 
in  miix.  nutter  and  cheese.  Milk  is  a  medium  not  ^  , 
only  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  bacteria,  but,  StV  ^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  contaminated  with  theae 
acganisms  in  the  ordinary  course  of  *tq>ply.  F,  Lafai  has  stated 
that  10%  of  the  cowa  io  Germany  suSet  from  tuberculosis, 
which  also  affected  17*7°/  ol  tbe  cattle  slaughtered  in  Copen- 
hagen be  ween  So  and  Sg  and  tha  one  in  every  thirteen 
samp  es  0  nulk  xammed  Pans  and  n  m  every  nineteen  in 
Uashuigt  CO  tamed  ber  ba  ilii  1  nee  the  desirability 
tenluuig  m  Ik  used  mesti     urposes  be 


isc* 


■^ 


IjlSB. 

M.  W.) 


tn.  Tbe  lefl-baad  boundary  of  tbe  clear  acea  eorre- 
aeF  (fieenendof  the  blue),  and  tbe  beginning  of  the 
-.  .1. ne  right  of  the  upper  (ibon)  area.    The 


[Ian.    Tbe  red-ycUow-green  to  the  lef  t  ol  F  w< 


4a  milk  is  fne  from  bacteiia,  because  tbe  eil 
nilk-ducts  always  contain  them,  but  the  fc 
lormal  fluid  are  principally  those  which  induce  such  changes 
IS  the  souring  or  "  turning  "  so  frequently  observed  in  standing 
milk  (these  were  examined  by  Lord  Lister  ss  long  ago  as  iS?^ 
S77,  though  several  other  species  are  now  known),  and  these 
rbich  bring  about  the  various  changes  and  fermentations  In 
'Utter  and  cliHse  nude  Irom  it.  The  piescnce  of  foreign  germs, 
ibich  may  gain  the  upper  band  and  totally  destroy  the  favouii 
1  butter  and  cheese,  has  led  to  Ihe  search  for  those  particular 
anns  to  which  the  approved  properties  are  due.  A  de6nite 
badllus  to  which  the  peculiarly  fine  flavour  of  certain  butters  is 
be  largely  employed  m  pure  cultures  in  American 
dairies,  and  in  Denmark  certain  butters  are  said  to  keep  frcih 
BUCfa  longer  owing  to  the  use  of  pure  cultures  and  the  trealment 
anpbycd  to  suppress  the  forms  wblch  cause  randdify.  Quite 
iistinct  is  the  search  for  the  germs  which  cause  undrsirable 
:hange3,  or  "  ^>«^«m-«  ";  and  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
discovering  the  bacteria  concerned  in  rendering  milk  "  lopy," 
butter  "  aHy  "  and  "  rancid,"  &c.     Cheese  in  ils  numerous 

n  to  be  concerned  in  the  various  procmrs  of  ripening 
ither  changes  afiecting  tbe  PTOducI,  and  although  little  b 
known  as  to  the  eiacl  part  played  by  any  species,  practical 


applicai 


IS  of  11 
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That  bacterial  (mneDlalios*  tie  uxompuucd  bjr  [he  evalulion 
ai  heat  Li  an  old  etpeticDn;  but  ibe  discovery  tlut  the  ^'spon- 

Zzn.'^M  [lot  occur  liinply  if  moiit  and  freely  exposed  to  oxygen^ 
^aMii  butnaiUts  nbenthewashinga  of  fresh  waste  are  added, 
bu  led  to  dearer  proof  that  the  healing  ot  hay-stacks, 
hopi,  tobacco  and  other  ve^tabJe  products  is  due  to  the  vital 
activity  of  bacteria  and  fungi,  and  is  phyaioJogically  a  conse- 
quence of  respiratory  processes  like  those  in  malting.  It  seems 
fairly  cstAbli^ed  that  whea  the  pftlimlnaiy  tieating  process  of 
fctmentation  is  dniring  to  a  dose,  the  cotton,  hay,  Ac.,  having 
been  convened  into  a  highly  porous  triable  and  combustible 
mass,  may  then  ignite  In  eertain  drtumstancta  by  the  occlusion 
of  oiygco,  just  IS  ignition  is  induced  by  finely  divided  metals. 
A  remarkable  point  in  this  connerion  has  always  been  (he 
necessary  oinduuon  that  the  living  bacteria  concerned  mtut  be 
exposed  to  teraperatnRs  of  at  least  70°  C.  in  ibc  hot  heaps. 
Apart  fnni  the  resolution  of  doubts  as  lo  the  power  of  spores 
lo  withstand  such  temperatures  for  long  periods,  the  discoveties 
of  Miquel,  Globig  and  others  btve  shown  that  there  are  Dumeiout 
bacteria  which  will  grow  and  divide  at  such  tempentuies,  i.f. 
B.  tiicrnaplnliu,  from  sewage,  which  is  quite  active  at  70*  C, 
and  B-  Litdwigi  and  B.  UidKTirj,  Ac,  from  bot  springs,  &c. 

The  bodies  of  sea  fish,  eg.  tnackettl  and  other  animds,  have 
long  been  known  to  exhibit  phosphorescence.  This  phenomenon 
^  _  _^__   is  due  to  the  activity  of  a  whole  series  of  marine 

tmttxit      cultivation  of  which  have  been  succesifuUy  carried 

out  by  Cohn,  Bcyerinck,  Fischer  and  others.    The 

cause  of  the  phosphorescence  is  still  a  mystery.    The  suggestion 

'a  body  exalted  by  the  bacteria 


body.     Beycri 


d  by  (he  failun 


w  that  ft  O! 


0  filter 


iiotoplasm  ca 


not  be  regarded  as  proved, 
__  ition  that  the  pho^jhores- 
CcDce  is  due  10  the  otiditioa  of  phospborelted  hydrogen.  The 
conditions  of  pbosphoresceace  are,  the  presents  of  free  oiygea, 
and,  gencisUy,  ■  relatively  low  temperature,  together  with  a 
medium  containing  sodium  chloride,  and  peptones,  but  little 
or  no  catbahydi*tes.  Considerable  diHerences  occur  in  these 
latter  respects,  however,  and  interesting  results  were  obtained 
by  Beyerinck  with  mixtures  of  qiedes  possessing  dlEerent 
powers  of  enzyme  action  as  regards  carbohydrates.  Thus, 
a  form  termed  Photebacterittm  pkosptunactm  by  Beyerinck 
will  absorb  maltose,  and  will  Eiecoiqe  luminous  if  thst  sugar  is 
present,  whereas  P.  PJiKitti  is  indifferent  to  maltose.  If  then 
we  prepare  densely  inseminated  plates  of  these  two  bacteria 
in  gelatine  food-medium  (0  which  starch  Is  added  as  <he  only 
carbohydrate,  the  bacteria  grow  but  do  not  phosphoresce.  If 
F  streak  these  plates  with  an  organism,  (.(.  a  yeast,  which 
" '  "  whether  maltose  or 

levulose  and  fructose  are  formed;  if  the  former,  only  those 
pistes  containing  F.  piiotpkorcutta  will  become  luminous; 
if  the  Isiter,  only  those  contsjniog  P.  PJltiffti.  The  mote  recent 
researehes  of  Molisch  have  shown  that  the  luminosity  ol  ordinary 
butcher's  meal  under  appropriate  condilions  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence.  Thus  of  samplesof  meat  bought  in  Prague  and  kept 
in  a  cool  room  For  about  two  days,  luminosity  was  present  in 
SI  %  rf  the  samples  in  the  tase  ot  beef,  so%  (or  veal,  and  39% 
lor  Uvec.  If  the  meat  was  treated  previously  with  a  j  %  salt 
sdution,  19%  ol  the  samples  of  beef  ssd  6s%  of  the  samples 
of  borseOei  were  found  to  exhibit  this  phenomenon.  The 
oi  ibis  luminosity  is  Uicrectaia  pMoiphemi,  an  immotHe  r< 
or  almost  round  organism.     This  orgai 


igtbelu 


leHsh. 


It  has  long  been  tnoWn  thai  Ihe  piodaction  of  vinegar  depends 

iiidiiation  of  the  alcohol  in  wine  or  beer  to  acetic  acic' 

the  chemical  process  being  probably  carried  out  Intw 

Mages,  vii.  the  oxidation  ol  the  alcohol  leading  I 


Idehyde  1 


.    Ther 


fo  fanbet,  and  the  acetic  add  be  oxidiied  It 


the  art  of  the  vbusu-miker  is  directed  to  preventing  tbe 
accompUshment  of  the  last  stage.  Tfaoe  oxidations  art  brau^t 
about  by  the  vital  activity  of  several  btcleria,  of  which  four— 
BaiUrium  aati,  B.  pastarianum,  B.  Iialtiiitinin»,  and  B. 
xyliHum — have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  Hansen  and  A. 
Brown.    It  is  these  bacteria  which  lorro  the  toogloea  of  the 

organisms  as  well     Tbe  idea  that  this  film  of  bacteria  oiidiies 

(be  ilcabol  beneath  by  merely  tondeniing  atmospheric  oxygen 

in  its  uitentica,  after  the  mannef  of  spongy  plsiinum,  lias  long 

been  given  up;  bat  the  explanatftm  of  the  action  as  an  incom- 

plele  (ombuitlon,  depending  on  the  peculiar  re^iiration  of  these 

organisms — nuchaain  the  case  of  nitrifying  and  sulphur  baderis 

— is  rut  dear,  (bough  the  discovery  that  the  acetic  bacteria  will  oot 

inly  oxidise  alcohol  (0  acetic  acid,  but  further  oxidise  the  latter 

0  COi  and  OHi  luiqwrts  the  view  that  the  alcohol  is  absorbed 

ly  the  organism  and  employed  ss  its  reipirabic  substance. 

i'romise  of  more  li^l  on  these  oxidation  fermentations  is  afforded 

by  therecent  discovery  that  not  coly  bacteria  and  fun^,  but  even 

the  living  ceDs  of  hi^er  plants,  contain  peculiar  eniymes  which 

poSMSsthercmarkahle  property  of  "carrying  "oxygen — mochas 

carried  in  the  sulphuric  add  chamber — and  which  have  thne- 

'  been  termed  oxydsso.     It  is  spparenlly  Ihe  pretetHX  of  these 

oxydases  which  causes  certain  wines  (o  change  colour  and  alter 

taste  when  poured  from  bottle  10  glass,  snd  so  eipoKd  10  sir. 

Much  as  the  decade  from  iSBo  to  rS^o  abounded  with  Invesii^- 

ms  on  the  reactions  of  bacteria  to  heat, .so  the  foUowiog  decade 

IS  remarkable  tor  discoveti«  regarding  the  eSects 

other  forms  of  radiant  energy.    The  observatioos    Jjj^jjj^ 

of  Downes  snd  Blunt  in  1877  left  It  uncertain  wliethci 

acteriddal  eSecis  In  broth  cultures  exposed  lo  solai  rays 
due  to  tbeinutl  action  or  not.    further  Inveslipttons,  in 


led  to 


«ipalq. 


settled  by  MarshaU  Ward's  experiments  in  iS9i-rS9j,  when  bt 
showed  that  even  the  spora  of  B,  oiUAroai,  iridch  withstand 
temperetures  of  100°  C.  and  upwards,  can  be  killed  by  exposure 
to  rays  of  reflected  tight  at  temperatures  far  below  anything 
injurious,  or  even  favourable  to  growth.  He  also  showed  that 
the  bacteriddsl  action  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  food  DtBieriah, 
thus  proving  thai  it  is  not  merely  a  poisoning  effect  of  the  sltcitd 
medium.  The  prindpal  experiments  also  indicate  that  ii  is  the 
rays  of  highest  refrangibility — the  blue-violet  and  nltn-viokl 
rays  of  the  spectrum — which  bring  about  the  destruction  of  tbc 
organisms  (figs.  T7,  rS).  The  practical  eSect  of  tbe  bactericidal 
action  of  solar  light  is  the  destruction  of  eiwnaous  quantities 
of  germs  in  rivers,  tbe  atmosphere  and  other  exposed  situations. 
and  experiments  have  shown  (hat  it  is  espedally  the  patbogenir 
bacteria— anthrax,  tyjji^d,  &c.— which  thus  succumb  to  light- 
action;  the  discovery  that  the  electric  arc  is  very  rich  in  bacterf 
ddal  rays  led  (0  the  hope  that  it  could  be  used  for  disinfeoinj 
purposes  in  hospitals,  but  mechanical  difficulties 
recent  application  of  the  action  of  bacteriddal  ra 
lupus  Is,  however,  an  extension  of  the  same  discov 
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Duy  rash.  •  point  of  extrtmc  imporUnn  in  connodui  with  ihe 
lightial  iDd  vfniilitloii  of  daelliaii,  the  puclficitlcHi  oF  riven 
Bad  ^trruu,  tnd  the  genenl  diminution  of  epidemia  in  oitme. 
Ai  se  h&ve  koi,  tbcrmopbilout  bacteria  aa  grow  at  high 
tciap«Uuia,  and  it  hu  long  b«n  known  that  »me  foinii 

devck^  OD  ice.  The  tomewhat  different  quotion  of 
I  .**      (be  rabtance  of  lipe  tport*  or  cells  lo  extremci  0! 

beat  and  cold  hu  reoired  attention.  Ravenel, 
Madadym  and  Rowland  have  (bown  that  levenl  badlU  will 
bear  eipoaure  fat  wven  dayt  to  Ihc  tempenluie  of  liquid  ait 
(-  i9i'  C.  to  -  iSj*  CI  and  again  gnnt  when  put  Into  noimal 
condiliona.  Udr  recent  experiment!  have  ihoWn  tliat  even  ten 
hoon'  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen  - 151°  C. 
(it°  on  the  ahsolule  scale)  failed  to  kill  them.  It  ii  probable 
thai  all  these  cases  of  resistance  of  seeds,  ^xnes,  &c.|  arc  to  be 
cooDectcd  with  Ihe  fact  that  coinplclely  dry  albumin  does  not 
ksc  its  coaKulabilily  on  heating  lo  iie°C.  (ocsome  boun,  since 
it  is  well  known  ilut  completely  ripe  spons  and  dry  hat  are 


No  sharp  line  c^n  be  dn 
patbosenic  Scbleomycetca,  a 
"n  the  progress  o. 


innrased-— by  definit 


Ktween  pathogenic  and  non- 
ime  of  the  most  mariud  steps 
modem  knowledge  of  these 
le  disarvery  that  their  patbo- 
n  be  modified— diminished  or 
le  treatment,  and,  In  the  natural  courte  of 

_, ,  oent.  Similarly  we  ate 

uaable  10  divide  Schiiomycetes  sharply  into  parasites  and  sapro- 
phytes, since  it  is  well  proved  that  a  number  of  speda — facul. 
talJTC  paraaltea — can  become  one  or  the  other  according  to 
dmrnstanca.  These  facts,  and  Ibe  further  knowledge  (hat 
nuny  bactciia  never  observed  as  pansito,  or  aa  pathogenic 
foms,  produce  toxins  oi  poitoni  u  the  ttiult  of  their  decom- 
potilions  and  feimenlBtlom  of  otganic  lubslancea,  have  ltd  to 
inponant  results  in  the  applicitioni  of  bacteriology  to  medidne. 
Bactenal  diseases  in  the  higher  plants  have  been  described, 

_   _   ,    ^   suggest  doubts  as  to  the  organism  described  being  the 

^221/  cause  <rf  the  disease  referred  to  their  agency.    Until 

recently  it  was  urged  tbat  the  add  roalents  of  plants 

niJiineil  tlieir  immunity  ftam  buteiial  diseases,  but  It  U  no* 

objection  was  that  even  if  bacteria  obtained  access  through  the 
tlDtnata,  they  could  not  penetrate  the  cdl-walls  bounding  the 

[eiment  cellulose,  and  othen  posses*  the  power  of  penetrating 
the  ceH-walb  of  Uving.  cells,  as  the  bacteria  of  Leguminosae 
Am  described  by  ManhiU  Ward  in  iSSt,  and  confinned  by  Miss 
Dswson  Id  18^.  On  the  other  hand  a  long  list  of  plaot-diseasea 
hasbeoi  of  late  yean  attributed  to  bacterial  action.  Some,  e.g. 
(he  Sereh  disease  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  slime  fluxes  of  oaks  and 
other  trees,  ate  not  only  very  doubtful  cases,  in  which  other 
ot^nisms  sucb  as  yeatts  and  fungi  play  their  parts,  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  extremely  improbable  (bat  the  bacteria  are  the 
primary  agenta  at  all;  they  are  doubtleaa  saprophytic  forms 
■Uch  have  gained  access  to  raiting  tisaua  injured  by  other 
igrnis.  Saprophytic  bacteria  can  readily  make  their  way  down 
the  dead  hypbl  of  an  invading  fungus,  or  into  the  punctures 
bide  by  insects,  and  Aphides  have  been  credited  with  the 


IS  of  hia  c. 


Aphides  alone  are  responsible  fc 
other  band,  recent  invesligilic 
which  bacteria  are  certainly  tl 
pjants-  The  prindpal  features 
icd    mosequent  wilttng  of  t 


cluked  with  a  dark  yellowish  slime  In  which  bacteria 
be  detected,  i.g.  cabbages,  cucumben,  potatoes,  &c.  In  the 
camaiion  disease  and  in  certain  diseases  af  tobacco  and  other 
pliDti  IIk  seat  of  bacterial  action  appear*  (o  be  the  parenchyma, 
and  it  may  be  (bat  Aphida  or  o(het  plerdng  insects  infect 
(he  [dants,  Bliuh  as  insects  convey  pollen  from  plant  to  plant,  or 


primary  agents  in  diseaw*  of 
re  the  stoppage  of  the  ve»el> 
shoots;  as  a  rule  Ihe  cut 
I  and 


(ibou^  In  a  lUBereDt  way]  u  motquiloes  infect  man  with 
malaria.  If  the  recent  work  on  the  cabbage  disease  may  be 
accepted,  (he  bacteria  make  thdr  entry  at  the  water  pores  at 
the  margina  of  the  leaf,  and  thence  via  Ibe  glandular  cells  to  Ihe 
tiacbeids.  Llltk  i>  known  of  the  mode  al  action  of  bacteria  on 
these  plant*,  but  it  may  be  assumed  with  great  conhdence  that 
they  exctete  emyma  and  poisons  [toxins),  which  diffuse  into 
the  c«ll*  and  kill  them,  and  that  the  eflecu  are  in  prindple  the 
aame  a*  Iboae  of  parasitic  fun^.  Support  is  found  for  this 
oi^nloD  hi  Beyeriuck's  discovery  (hat  the  Juices  of  tobacco 
plants  aflected  with  ihe  disease  known  as  "  leaf  mosaic,"  will 
induce  this  disease  slier  filtration  through  poraclaln. 

In  addition  to  such  cases  a*  the  kephlr  and  gLcger-beer  plants 
(figa.  If,  10),  where  anaerobic  bacteria  are  assodated  with 
yeasts,  several   interesting  example*   of  tymbiotia       ^^ 

ferment*  cane-sugar  solutions  io  such  a  way  that 

norma]  butyric  add,  inactive  lactic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and 


A.  Oneoftk 
"  ^nt  "  condt 

B.  The  bade 
Ag.  191 

C.  Typicml  AlamenlB  aod  rtxilels  in  the  •Umy  iheaths. 

D.  BCBfHDjgnn'ihof  aibdthedtfilaineol — oat  9  A.H..Aat  3P.U., 

^'i";'*  at  il  h^IirSer.'''{H!  ilf'wy '''■"''" '"'^  *""' 

hydrogen  result;  Mitneotcui  acUi-furahiiki,  on  the  other  hand, 
fermentg  >uch  tolutioni  to  opticilly  active  ptralactic  acid. 
Nencli  ihowed,  however,  that  if  both  (hese  otganisms  occur 
together,  the  resulting  products  contain  large  quantiiies  of  natmal 
butyl  alcohol,  a  lubvtance  neither  bacterium  can  produce  alone. 
Other  obsenien  have  brought  forward  other  casta.  Thus 
neither  B,  uli  not  the  B.  Imilrifiuan  al  Buni  and  Stutier  can 
reduce  nllntes,  but  if  acting  together  they  10  completely  undo 
the  Itructure  of  sodium  nitrate  (hat  the  nitrogen  passes  ofi 
in  the  free  stale.  Van  Senus  showed  that  the  concurrence  of 
iwo  bacteria  is  necessary  before  hii  B.  amytobacUr  can  ferment 
cellulose,  and  the  ca>e  of  mud  bacteria  which  evolve  tulphureltcd 
Vydrogen  below  which  I9  utilised  by  sulphur  bacteria  above  has 
already  been  quoted,  as  also  that  of  Winagr*d*l:y'i  ChaOiiiitm 
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this  co-opcniiDa  d[  Diygra-pn>i«ling  ipeda  n 

Auoniihn»ni  his  b«n  Inquenily  cupnucd  at 
■ctivitici  cf  bulcria— iheir  npid  growth   i 


mrth  vbilc  lo  (sk  how  (ac  tboe  propertin  m  RiUy 
nmarkablc  wben  ill  the  dlla  lor  companion  with  other  orfan- 
iinii  are  considered.  In  the  Gist  place,  the  eilremely  small  siie 
and  isolation  of  the  vegeluive  cclll  place  the  pratoplasmic 
conlcnls  in  peculiarly  rsvounble  drcumilancts  lor  action,  and 
ire  may  safely  conclude  thai,  veighl  for  weight  and  molecule 
for  molecule,  Ibe  pnloplaim  oi  baclrria  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  environment  at  far  more  poind  and  over  a  far  larger 
surface  than  is  Ihat  ol  higher  organisms,  whether— as  in  plants 
—it  is  distributed  in  Ihin  tayets  round  ihe  sap-vacuolcs,  or-^as 
in  ftiiLmats— Ls  bathed  in  fluJdt  brought  by  special  mechanisms 
lo  ittigale  it.    Not  only 


e  filth  day.    The  lUnH 

msgnified.     (H.  M.  W.)  l^^nS      »«"     "P     "« 

specialiialioDs  ol  (unc- 
tion impressed  on  them  during  evolutioa  and  simply  carry- 
ing out  the  lundameotal  [unctions  of  nutrition,  growth, 
and  nuliiplication  which  mttk  Ihe  generaliied  aciiviiies  of 
the  baclctial  cell,  and  at  Ibe  itme  time  rendered  as  accessible 
to  the  environment  by  itolllion  and  consequent  eitension  of 
surface,  we  should  doubtless  find  them  exerting  changes  in  Ihe 

by  an  equal  mass  o[  bacteria,  and  that  in  proportion  lo  their 
ipproiimalion  in  ^u  lo  the  latter.    Ciliary  movements,  which 
oubledly  cootribulc  in  bringing 


with  larger  lupplia  ol  orygen  i 
■re  nol  10  rapid 


Tbe  microscope  magnifies  Ihc  { 
organigm,  and  although  a  bacl< 


d  other 
V  when 


Hnpared  wiib  other 


to  be  darting  acioti  the  field  with  great  velocity,  I 
own  small  liie— say  s  X  I  ji— cornea  into  comparison 
be  borne  in  mind  thai  id  mouse  i  in.  long  only,  travel 


*l  Ibe  marvellous  rapidity  of  cell-divi^on  and  ^ 

It  takei  any  ordinary  rodlet  30-«o  minutes  lo 
and  divide  into  tvo  equal  daughter  cells  whei 


live  period  of  ceU-divisioi 
Lcaled  by  the  phase  of  txii 


ion  gniees.  or  aipuigus, 
,  though  tbe  pbenomcDOn 

[  surface  aba  iacUilitei 


split  by  means  of  energy  derived  from  the  oxidation  irf  nitrogen, 
but  apart  (com  tbe  fact  that  none  ol  these  processes  can  proceed 

Engelnann's  eiperimenl  sho»-s  ihat  In  the  purple  bacteria  tays 
are  used  other  than  those  employed  by  green  plants,  and  especi- 
nlly  ultra-red  rays  not  seen  in  the  spectrum,  and  we  may  probably 
conclude  that  "dark  rsys"— 1.<^  ruys  nol  appearing  in  the 
visible  spectrum — Art  absorbed  and  employed  by  these  and 
other  colourless  bacteria.  The  purple  bacteria  have  thus  two 
sources  of  energy,  one  by  the  oiidaiion  of  sulphur  and  another 
by  the  absorpUon  of  "dirk  rays."  Stonty  (SiimJ.  Prx.  K. 
Dai.  Sac.,  lijj,  p.  154)  has  suggested  yet  another  source  n( 
energy,  in  the  bombardment  of  these  minute  masses  by  ihe 
molecules  oF  the  environment,  the  velocity  of  which  is  suSdci^I 
lo  drive  them  well  into  tbe  organism,  and  carry  energy  in  oi 
which  they  can  avail  themselves. 
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II.  Pathological  Impostamce 

The  action  of  bacteria  as  pathogenic  agents  is  in  great  part 
nefdy  an  instance  of  their  general  action  as  producers  of  chemical 
change,  yet  bacteriology  as  a  whole  has  become  so  extensive, 
and  his  so  important  a  bearing  on  subjects  widely  different 
from  one  another,  that  division  of  it  has  become  essential  The 
sconce  will  accordingly  be  treated  in  this  section  from  the  patho- 
logical standpoint  only.  It  will  be.  considered  under  the  three 
following  beads,  via.  (i)  the  methods  employed  in  the  Study; 
(2)  the  modes  of  action  of  bacteria  and  the  effects  produced  by 
tlm;  and  (3)  the  facts  and  theories  with  regard  to  immunity 
against  bacterial  disease. 

The  demonstration  by  Pasteur  that  definite  diseases  could 
be  produced  by  bacteria,  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  research 
in  the  etiology  of  infective  conditions,  and  the  restilt 
a  rafMd  advance  in  human  knowledge.  An  all- 
important  factor  in  this  remarkable  progress  was  the 
iatroduction  by  Koch  of  solid  culture  media,  of  the  "  plate- 
metlKMi,'*  ftc,  an  account  of  which  be  published  in  x88i.  By 
means  of  these  the  modes  of  cultivation,  and  especially  of  separa- 
tion, of  bacteria  were  greatly  simplified.    Variotu  modifications 


have  since  been  made,  but  the  routine  methods  in  bacteriological 
procedure  still  employed  are  in  great  part  those  given  by  Koch. 
By  1876  the  anthrax  bacillus  had  been  obtained  in  pure  ctilture 
by  Koch,  and  some  other  pathogenic  bacteria  had  been  observed 
in  the  tissues,  but  it  was  in  the  decade  1880-1890  that  the 
most  important  discoveries  were  made  in  this  field.  Thus  the 
organisms  of  suppuration,  tubercle,  glanders,  diphtheria,  tjrphoid 
fever,  clx^ra,  tetanus,  and  others  were  identified,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  individual  diseases  established.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  19th  century  the  chief  discoveries  were  of  the 
badllus  of  influenza  (1892),  of  the  bacillus  of  plague  (1894)  and 
of  the  badilus  of  dysentery  (1898).  Immunity  against  diseases 
caused  by  bacteria  has  been  the  subject  of  systematic  research 
from  1880  onwards.  In  producing  active  immunity  by  the 
attenuated  virus,  Duguid  and  J.  S.  Burdon-Sanderson  and 
W.  S.  Greenfield  in  Great  Britain,  and  Pasteur,  Toussaint  and 
Chauveau  in  France,  were  pioneers.  The  work  of  Metchnikoff, 
dating  from  about  1884,  has  proved  of  high  importance,  his 
theory  of  phagocjrtosis  {vide  infra)  having  given  a  great  stimulus 
to  research,  and  having  also  contributed  to  important  advances. 
The  modes  by  which  bacteria  produce  their  effects  also  became 
a  subject  of  study,  and  attention  was  naturally  turned  to  their 
toxic  prdducts.  The  earlier  work,  notably  that  of  L.  Brieger, 
chiefly  concerned  ptomaines  {vide  infra)  ^  but  no  great  advance 
resulted.  A  new  field  of  inquiry  was,  however,  opened  up  when, 
by  filtration  a  bacterium-free  toxic  fluid  was  obtained  which 
produced  the  important  symptoms  of  the  disease — in  the  case 
of  diphtheria  by  P.  P.  E.  Roux  and  A.  Yersin  (188S),  and  in  the 
case  of  tetanus  a  little  later  by  various  observers.  Research 
was  thus  directed  towards  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  toxic 
bodies  in  such  a  fluid,  and  Brieger  and  Fraenkel  (1890)  found  that 
they  were  proteids,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  "  toxalbumins." 
Though  subsequent  researches  have  on  the  whole  confirmed 
these  restilts,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  these  proteids 
are  the  true  toxins  or  merely  contain  the  toxic  bodies  precipitated 
along  with  them.  In  the  United  XLingdom  the  work  of  Sidney 
Martin,  in  the  separation  of  toxic  substances  from  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  died  from  certain  diseases,  is  also  worthy  of 
mention.  Immunity  against  toxins  also  became  a  subject  of 
investigation,  and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  antitoxic 
action  of  the  serum  of  animals  immunized  against  tetanus  toxin 
by  E.  Behring  and  Kitazato  (1890),  and  by  Tizzoni  and  Cattani. 
A  similar  result  was  also  obtained  in  the  case  of  diphtheria. 
The  facts  with  regard  to  passive  immunity  were  thus  established 
and  were  put  to  practical  application  by  the  introduction  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  1894.  The 
technique  of  serum  preparation  has  become  since  that  time 
greatly  elaborated  and  improved,  the  work  of  P.  Ehrlich  in  this 
respect  being  specially  noteworUiy.  The  laws  of  passive  im- 
munity were  shown  to  hold  also  in  the  case  of  immunity  against 
living  organisms  by  R.  Pfeiffer  (1894),  and  various  anti-bacterial 
sere  have  been  introduced.  Of  these  the  anti-streptococcic 
serum  of  A.  Marmorek  (1895)  is  one  of  the  best  known.  The 
principles  of  protective  inoculation  have  been  developed  and 
practically  applied  on  a  large  scale,  notably  by  W.  M.  W.  Haflkine 
in  the  case  of  cholera  (1893)  and  plague  (1896),  and  more  recently 
by  Wright  and  Semple  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever.  One  other 
discovery  of  great  importance  may  be  mentioned,  viz.  the 
agglutinative  action  of  the  sertmi  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
a  bacterial  disease,  first  described  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever 
independently  by  Widal  and  by  Grttnbaum  in  1896,  though  led 
up  to  by  the  work  of  Pfeiffer,  Gmber  and  Durham  and  others, 
llius  a  new  aid  was  added  to  medical  sdence,  viz.  serum  diagnosis 
of  disease.  The  last  decade  of  the  igth  century  will  stand  out 
in  the  history  of  medical  sdence  as  the  period  in  which  serum 
therapeutics  and  serum  diagnosis  had  their  birth. 

In  recent  yean  the  relations  of  toxin  and  antitoxin,  still 
obscure,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and  controveray. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  injection  of  attenuated 
cultures  or  dead  organisms-*-vacdnes  in  the  widest  sense — 
was  only  of  service  in  produdng  immunity  as  a  preventive 
measure  against  the  corresponding  organism,  but  the  work  of 
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Sir  Almroth  Wright  has  shown  that  the  use  of  such  vaccines 
may  be  of  service  even  after  infection  has  occurred,  especially 
when  the  resulting  disease  is  localized.  In  this  case  a  general 
reaction  is  stimulated  by  the  vaccine  which  may  aid  in  the 
destruction  of  the  invading  organisms.  In  regulating  the 
administration  of  such  vacdnes  he  has  introduced  the  method 
of  observing  the  opsonic  indeXt  to  which  reference  is  made 
below.  Of  the  discoveries  of  new  organisms  the  most  important 
is  that  of  the  Spirochaele  pallida  in  syphilis  by  Schaudinn  and 
Hoffmann  in  1905;  and  although  proof  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  not  absolute,  the  facts  that  have  been  established 
constitute  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
being  the  case.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  this  organism  is  to  be  placed  amongst  the 
bacteria  or  amongst  the  protozoa. 

The  methods  employed  in  studying  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  disease  are  in  principle  comparatively  simple,but  considerable 
experience  and  great  care  are  necessary  fn  applying 
QtSmS'  ^h«°iA°<l  in  interpreting  results.  In  any  given  disease 
there  are  three  chief  steps,  viz.  (x)  the  discovery  of  a 
bacterium  in  the  affected  tissues  by  means  of  the  microscope; 
(3)  the  obtaining  of  the  bacterium  in  pure  culture;  and  (3)  the 
production  of  the  disease  by  inoculation  with  a  pure  culture. 
By  means  of  microscopic  examination  more  than  one  organism 
may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  tissues,but  one  single  organism 
by  its  constant  presence  and  special  relations  to  the  tissue 
changes  can  usually  be  selected  as  the  probable  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  attempts  towards  its  cultivation  can  then  be  made. 
Such  Ducroscopic  examination  requires  the  use  of  the  finest 
lenses  and  the  application  of  various  staining  methods.  In  these 
latter  the  basic  aniline  dyes  in  solution  are  almost  exclusively 
used,  on  account  of  their  special  affinity  for  the  bacterial  proto- 
plasm. The  methods  vary  much  in  detail,  though  in  each  case 
the  endeavour  is  to  colour  the  bacteria  as  deeply,  and  the  tissues 
as  faintly,  as  possible.  Sometimes  a  simple  watery  solution  of 
the  dye  is  suffident,  but  very  often  the  best  result  is  obtained  by 
increasing  the  staining  power,  e.g.  by  addition  of  weak  alkali, 
application  of  heat,  &c.,  and  by  using  some  substance  which 
acts  as  a  mordant  and  tends  to  fix  the  stain  to  the  bitfteria. 
Excess  of  stain  is  afterwards  removed  from  the  tissues  by  the 
use  of  decolorizing  agents,  such  as  acids  of  varying  strength 
and  concentration,  alcohol,  &c.  Different  bacteria  behave  very 
differently  to  stains;  some  take  them  up  rapidly,  others  slowly, 
some  resist  decolorization,  others  are  easily  decolorized.  In 
some  instances  the  stain  can  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
tissues,  leaving  the  bacteria  alone  coloured,  and  the  tissues  can 
then  be  stained  by  another  colour.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
methods  for  staining  the  tuberde  bacillus  and  also  in  Gram's 
method,  the  essential  point  in  which  latter  is  the  treatment  with 
a  solution  of  iodine  before  decolorizing.  In  Gram's  method, 
however,  only  some  bacteria  retain  the  stain,  while  others  lose  it. 
The  tissues  and  fluids  are  treated  by  various  histological  methods, 
but,  to  speak  generally,  examination  is  made  either  in  films 
smeared  on  thin  cover-glasses  and  allowed  to  dry,  or  in  thin 
sections  cut  by  the  microtome  after  suitable  fixation  and  harden- 
ing of  the  tissue.  In  the  case  of  any  bacterium  discovered, 
observation  must  be  made  in  a  long  series  of  instances  in  order 
to  determine  its  invariable  presence. 

In  cultivating  bacteria  outside  the  body  various  media  to 
serve  as  food  material  must  be  prepared  and  sterilized  by  heat. 
The  general  prindple  in  their  preparation  is  to  supply 
the  nutriment  for  bacterial  growth  in  a  form  as  nearly 
similar  as  possible  to  that  of  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
organisms — in  the  case  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  the  natural  fluids 
of  the  body.  The  media  are  used  either  in  a  fluid  or  solid  condi- 
tion, the  latter  being  obtained  by  a  process  of  coagulation,  or 
by  the  addition  of  a  gelatinizing  agent,  and  are  placed  in  glass 
tubes  or  flasks  plugged  with  cotton-wool.  To  mention  examples, 
blood  serum  solidified  at  a  suitable  temperature  is  a  highly 
suitable  medium,  and  various  media  are  made  with  extract  of 
meat  as  a  basis,  with  the  addition  of  gelatine  or  agar  as  solidify- 
ing agents  and  of  non-coagulable  proteids  (commercial  "  pep- 
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tone  ")  to  make  up  for  protdds  lost  by  coagulation  in  ihe 
preparation.  The  reaction  of  the  media  must  in  every  case  be 
carefully  attended  to,  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  reaction 
being,  as  a  rule,  most  suitable;  for  delicate  work  it  may  be 
necessary  to  standardize  the  reaction  by  titration  methods. 
The  media  from  the  store-flasks  are  placed  in  glass  test-tubes 
or  small  flasks,  protected  from  contamination  by  cotton-iraol 
plugs,  and  are  sterilized  by  heat.  For  most  purposes  the  solid 
media  are  to  be  preferred,  since  bacterial  growth  appears  as  a 
discrete  mass  and  acddental  contamination  can  be  readily 
recognized.  Cultures  are  made  by  transferring  by  means  of  a 
sterile  platinum  wire  a  little  of  the  material  containing  the 
bacteria  to  the  medium.  The  tubes,  after  being  thus  inoculated, 
are  kept  at  suitable  temperatures,  usually  dther  at  37"  C,  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  or  at  about  20*  C,  a  warm  summer 
temperature,  until  growth  appears.  For  maintaining  a  constant 
temperature  incubators  with  regulating  apparatus  are  used. 
Subsequent  cultures  or,  as  they  are  calted,  "subcultures." 
may  be  made  by  inoculating  fresh  tubes,  and  in  thb  way  growth 
may  be  maintained  often  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  simplest 
case  is  that  in  which  only  one  variety  of  bacterium  is  present, 
and  a  "  pure  culture  "  may  then  be  obtained  at  once.  When, 
however,  several  spedes  are  present  together,  means  must  be 
adopted  for  separating  them.  For  this  purpose  various  methods 
have  been  devised,  the  most  important  being  the  ^aU-metkod 
of  Koch.  In  this  method  the  bacteria  are  distributed  in  a 
gelatine  or  agar  medium  liquefied  by  heat,  and  the  medium  is 
then  poured  out  on  sterile  glass  plates  or  in  shallow  i^ass  dishes, 
and  allowed  to  solidify.  Each  bacterium  capaUe  of  growth 
gives  rise  to  a  colony  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  if  the  colonies 
are  suffidently  apart,  an  inoculation  can  be  made  from  any  one 
to  a  tube  of  culture-medium  and  a  pure  culture  obtained.  Of 
couTK,  in  applying  the  method  means  must  be  adopted  for 
suitably  diluting  the  bacterial  mixture.  Another  important 
method  consists  in  inoculating  an  animal  with  sonae  fluid  con- 
uining  the  various  bacteria.  A  pathogenic  bacterium  present 
may  invade  the  body,  and  may  be  obtained  in  pure  culture 
from  the  internal  organs.  This  method  apph'es  eqiedally  to 
pathogenic  bacteria  whose  growth  on  culture  media  is  slow,  e.g. 
the  tubercle  badllus. 

The  full  description  of  a  particular  bacterium  implies  an 
account  not  only  of  its  microscopical  characters,  but  also  of 
its  growth  characters  in  various  culture  media,  its  tnologtcal 
properties,  and  the  effects  produced  in  animals  by  inoculation. 
To  demonstrate  readily  its  action  on  various  substances,  cer- 
tain media  have  been  devised.  For  example,  various  sugars- 
lactose,  glucose,  saccharose,  &c. — are  added  to  test  the  fermen- 
tative action  of  the  bacterium  on  these  substances;  litmus  is 
added  to  show  changes  in  reaction,  specially  standardized  media 
being  used  for  estimating  such  changes;  peptone  solution  is 
commonly  employed  for  testing  whether  or  not  the  bacterium 
forms  indol;  sterilized  milk  is  used  as  a  culture  medium  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  curdled  by  the  growth.  Some- 
times a  bacterium  can  be  readily  recognized  from  one  or  two 
characters,  but  not  infrequently  a  whole  series  of  tests  must  be 
made  before  the  spedes  is  determined.  As  our  knowledge  has 
advanced  it  has  become  abundantly  evident  that  the  so-called 
pathogenic  bacteria  are  not  organisms  with  special  features, 
but  that  each  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  organisms  possessing 
closely  allied  characters.  From  the  point  of  view  of  evolution 
we  may  suppose  that  certain  races  of  a  group  of  bacteria  have 
gradually  acquired  the  power  of  invading  the  tissues  of  the 
body  and  produdng  disease.  In  the  acquisition  of  pathogenic 
properties  some  of  their  original  characters  have  become  changed, 
but  in  many  instances  this  has  taken  place  only  to  a  slight 
degree,  and,  furthermore,  some  of  these  changes  are  not  of  a 
permanent  character.  It  is  to  bt  noted  that  in  the  case  of 
bacteria  we  can  only  judge  of  organisms  being  of  different 
species  by  the  stability  of  the  characters  which  distinguish 
them,  and  numerous  examples  might  be  given  where  their 
characters  become  modified  by  comparatively  sUght  change  in 
their  environment.    Tlie  cultural  as  well  as  the  microscopical 
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ciMtncteis  of  a  pathogenic  organism  may  be  doafly  stnjiflar  to 
otber  non-pathogenic  members  o(  the  same  group,  and  it  thus 
comes  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  in  certain  cases  to 
state  trhat  criterion  should  be  used  in  differentiating  varieties. 
The  tests  which  are  iq>plied  for  this  purpose  at  present  are  chiefly 
of  two  kiacb.  In  the  first  place,  such  organisms  may  be  differ- 
entmted  by  the  chemical  change  produced  by  them  in  various 
culture  media,  e.g.  by  their  fermentative  action  on  various 
sugars,  &C.,  though  in  this  case  such  properties  may  become 
modified  in  the  course  of  time.  And  in  the  second  place,  the 
various  serum  reactions  to  be  described  below  have  been  called 
ialo  requisitum.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  introduction  of  a 
particular  bacterium  into  the  tissues  of- the  body  leads  to  certain 
pcoperties  appearing  in  the  serum,  which  are  chiefly  exerted 
towards  this  particular  bacterium.  Such  a  serum  may  accord- 
ingly within  certain  limits  be  used  for  differentiating  this  organism 
from  others  closely  allied  to  it  (vide  infra). 

The  modes  of  cultivation  described  apply  only  to  organisms 
which  grow  in  presence  of  oxygen.  Some,  however — the  strictly 
<aie€r9bic  bacteria — grow  only  in  the  absence  of  oxygen;  hence 
means  must  be  adopted  for  excluding  this  gas.  It  is  found  that 
if  the  inoculation  be  made  deep  down  in  a  solid  medium,  growth 
of  an  anaerobic  organism  will  take  place,  especially  if  the  medium 
Gootains  some  rcdudng  agent  such  as  glucose.  Such  cultures 
are  called  '*  deep  cultures."  To  obtain  growth  of  an  anaerobic 
organism  on  the  surface  of  a  medium,  in  using  the  plate  method, 
and  also  for  cultures  in  fluids,lhe  air  is  displaced  by  an  indifferent 
gas,  usually  hydrogen. 

In  testing  the  effects  of  bacteria  by  inoculation  the  smaller 
rodents,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice,  are  usually  employed. 
One  great  drawback  in  certain  cases  is  that  such 
animals  are  not  susceptible  to  a  given  bacterium,  or 
that  the  disease  is  different  in  character  from  that  in  the 
human  stibject.  In  some  cases,e.^.  Maltafeverand  relapsingfever, 
monkeyv  have  been  used  with  success,  but  in  others,  e.g.  leprosy, 
none  of  the  lower  animals  has  been  found  to  be  susceptible. 
Discretion  must  therefore  be  exercised  in  interpreting  negative 
results  in  the  lower  animals.  For  purposes  of  inoculation  young 
vigorous  cultures  must  be  used.  The  bacteria  are  mixed  with 
some  indifferent  fluid,  or  a  fluid  culture  is  employed.  The 
injecticKis  are  made  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  into  a  vein,  into  one  of  the  serous  sacs,  or 
more  rarely  into  some  special  part  of  the  body.  The  animal, 
after  injection,  must  be  kept  in  favourable  surroundings,  and 
any  resulting  symptoms  noted.  It  may  die,  or  may  be  killed 
at  any  time  desired,  and  then  a  post-mortem  examination  is 
made,  the  conditions  of  the  organs,  &c.,  being  observed  and 
noted  The  various  tissues  affected  are  examined  microscopically 
and  cultures  made  from  them;  in  this  way  the  structural  changes 
and  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  them  can  be  determined. 

Though  the  causal  relationship  of  a  bacterium  to  a  disease 
may  be  completely  established  by  the  methods  given,  another 
ver>'  important  part  of  bacteriology  is  concerned  with  the  poisons 
or  toxins  formed  by  bacteria.  These  toxins  may  become  free 
in  the  culture  fluid,  and  the  living  bacteria  may  then  be  got  rid 
of  by  filtering  the  fluid  throtigh  a  filter  of  unglazed  porcelain, 
irfaose  pores  are  sufficiently  small  to  retain  them.  The  passage 
of  the  fluid  is  readily  effected  by  negative  pressure 
produced  by  an  ordinary  water  exhaust-pump.  The 
effects  of  the  filtrate  are  then  tested  by  the  methods 
used  in  pharmacology.  In  other  instances  the  toxins  are  re- 
tained to  a  hu^e  extent  within  the  bacteria,  and  in  this  case 
the  dead  bacteria  are  injected  as  a  suspension  in  fluid.  Methods 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  bodies 
ol  bacteria  and  setting  free  the  intracellular  toxins.  For  this 
purpose  Koch  ground  up  tubercle  badllt  in  an  agate  mortar  and 
treated  them  with  disUlled  water  until  practiadly  ho  deposit 
rtmained.  Rowland  and  Macfadyen  for  the  same  purpose  intro- 
duced the  method  of  grindiag  the  bacilli  in  liquid  air.  At  this 
tenq)erature  the  bacterial  bodies  are  extremely  brittle,  and  are 
thus  readily  broken  up.  The  study  of  the  nature  of  toxins  requires, 
of  coarse,  the  various  methods  of  organic  chemistry.    Attempts 


to  obtain  them  in  an  absolutely  pure  condition  have,  however, 
failed  jn  important  cases.  So  that  when  a  "  toxin  "  is  spoken 
of,  a  mixture  with  other  organic  substances  is  usually  implied. 
Or  the  toxin  may  be  precipitated  with  other  organic  substances, 
purified  toacertajn  extent  by  re-solution,  re-precipitation,  &c.,and 
desiccated.  A  "  dry  toxin  "  is  thus  obtained,  though  still  in  an 
impure  condition.  Toxic  substances  have  also  been  separated  by 
corresponding  methods  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died 
of  certain  diseases,  and  the  action  of  such  substances  on  animals 
is  in  some  cases  an  important  point  in  the  pathology  of  the 
disease.  Another  auxiliary  method  has  been  applied  in  this 
department,  via.  the  separation  of  oiganit  substances  by 
filtration  under  high  pressure  through  a  colloid  membrane, 
gelatine  supported  in  the  pores  of  a  porcelain  filter  being  usually 
employed.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  a  toxin  may 
pass  through  such  a  filter  while  an  antitoxin  nuiy  not.  The 
methods  of  producing  immunity  are  dealt  with  below. 

The  fact  that  in  anthrax,  one  of  the  first  diseases  to  be  fully 
studied,  numerous  bacilli  are  present  in  the  blood  of  infect<^ 
animals,  gave  origin  to  the  idea  that  the  organisms  -^^^^ 
might  produce  their  effect  by  using  up  the  oxygen  mjuvao 
of  the  blood.  Such  action  is  now  known  to  be  quite  a  ofdimmea. 
subsidiary  matter.  And  although  effects  may  some- 
times be  produced  in  a  mechanical  manner  by  bacteria  plug- 
ging capillaries  of  important  organs,  e.g.  brain  and  kidneys,  it 
may  now  be  stated  as  an  accepted  fact  that  all  the  important 
results  of  bacteria  in  the  tissues  are  due  to  poisonous  bodies  or 
toxins  formed  by  them.  Here,  just  as  in  the  general  subject  of 
fermentation,  we  must  inquire  whether  the  bacteria  form  the 
substances  in  question  directly  or  by  means  of  non-living 
ferments  or  enzymes.  With  regard  to  toxin  formation  the 
following  general  statements  may  be  made.  In  certain  instances, 
e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  tetanus  and  diphtheria  bacilli,  the  pro- 
duction of  soluble  toxins  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by 
filtering  a  culture  in  bouillon  germ-free  by  means  of  a  porcelain 
filter,  and  then  injecting  some  of  the  filtrate  into  an  animal. 
Iti  this  way  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease  can  be 
reproduced.  Such  toxins  being  set  free  in  the  culture  medium 
are  often  known  as  extraceiiidar.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
filtrate,  when  injected,  produced  comparatively  little  effect, 
whilst  toxic  action  is  ol^erved  when  the  bacteria  in  a  dead 
condition  are  used;  .this  is  the  case  with  the  organisms  of 
tubercle,  cholera,  typhoid  and  many  others.  The  toxins  arc 
here  manifestly  contained  within  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria,  i.e. 
are  intracelltUoTf  though  they  may  become  free  on  disintegration 
of  the  bacteria.  The  action  of  these  intracellular  toxins  has  in 
many  instances  nothing  characteristic,  but  is  merely  in  the 
direction  of  producing  fever  and  interfering  with  the  vital 
processes  of  the  body  generally,  these  disturbances  often  going 
on  to  a  fatal  result.  In  other  words,  the  toxins  of  different 
bacteria  are  closely  similar  in  their  results  on  the  body  and  the 
features  of  the  corresponding  diseases  are  largely  regulated  by 
the  vital  properties  of  the  bacteria,  their  distribution  in  the 
tissues,  &c.  The  distinction  between  the  two  varieties  of  toxins, 
though  convenient,  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  as  we  know 
little  regarding  their  mode  of  formation.  Although  the  formation 
of  toxins  with  characteristic  action  can  be  shown  by  the  abov<f 
methods,  yet  in  some  cases  little  or  no  toxic  action  can  be  demon- 
strated. This,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  anthrax 
bacillus;  although  the  effect  of  this  organism  in  the  living  body 
indicates  the  production  of  toxins  which  diffuse  for  a  distance 
around  the  bacteria.  This  and  similar  facts  have  suggested 
that  some  toxins  are  only  produced  in  the  living  body. 
A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  and  many  observers  have  found  that  fluids 
taken  from  the  living  body  in  which  the  organisms  have  been 
growing,  contain  toxic  substances,  to  which  the  name  of 
aggressins  has  been  applied.  Fluid  containing,  these  aggressins 
greatly  increases  the  toxic  effect  of  the  corresponding  bacteria, 
and  may  produce  death  at  an  earlier  stage  than  ever  occurs  with 
the  bacteria  alone.  They  also  appear  to  have  in  certain  cases 
a  paralysing  action  on  the  cells  which  act  as  phagocytes.    The 
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work  on  this  subject  is  highly  su^lgestive,  and  <^ns  up  new 
possibilities  with  regard  to  the  investigation  of  bacterial  action 
within  the  body.  Not  only  are  the  general  symptoms  of  poisoning 
in  bacterial  disease  due  to  toxic  substances,  but  also  the  tissue 
changes,  many  of  them  of  inflammatory  nature,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bacteria.  Thus,  to  mention  examples,  diphtheria 
toxin  produces  inflammatory  oedema  which  may  be  followed 
by  necrosis;  dead  tubercle  bacilli  give  rise  to  a  tubercle-like 
nodule,  &c.  Furthermore,  a  bacillus  may  give  rise  to  more  than 
one  toxic  body,  either  as  stages  in  one  process  of  change  or  as 
distinct  products.  Thus  paralysis  following  diphtheria  is  in  all 
probability  due  to  a  different  toxin  from  that  which  causes  the 
acute  symptoms  of  poisoning  or  possibly  to  a  modification  of  it 
sometimes  formed  in  specially  large  amount.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  case  of  the  closely  analogous  example  of  snake 
venoms,  there  may  be  separated  from  a  single  venom  a  number 
of  toxic  bodies  which  have  a  selective  action  on  different  animal 
tissues. 

Regarding  the  chemical  nature  of  toxins  less  is  known  than 
regarding  their  physiological  action.  Though  an  enormous 
Nmturm  I  ^'^^^^^  ^^  work  has  been  done  on  the  subject,  no 
tnxiat,^  important  bacterial  toxin  has  as  yet  been  obtained 
in  a  pure  condition,  and,  though  many  of  them  are 
probably  of  proteid  nature,  even  this  cannot  be  asserted  with 
absolute  certainty.  Briegcr,  in  his  earlier  work,  found  that 
alkaloids  were  formed  by  bacteria  in  a  variety  of  conditions,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  poisonous.  These  alkaloids  he  odled 
ptomaines.  The  methods  used  in  the  investigations  were,  however, 
open  to  objection,  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  although  organic 
bases  may  sometimes  be  formed,  and  may  be  toxic,  the  important 
toxins  are  not  of  that  nature.  A  later  research  by  Brieger  along 
with  Fraenkel  pointed  to  the  extracellular  toxins  of  diphtheria, 
tetanus  and  other  diseases  being  of  proteid  nature,  and  various 
other  observers  have  arrived  at  a  like  conclusion.  The  general 
result  of  such  research  has  been  to  show  that  the  toxic  bodies  are, 
like  protcids,  precipitable  by  alcohol  and  various  salts;  they  are 
soluble  in  water,  are  somewhat  easily  dialysablc,  and  are  rela- 
tively  unstable  both  to  light  and  heat.  Attempts  to  get  a  pure 
toxin  by  repeated  precipitation  and  solution  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  whitish  amorphous  powder  with  highly  toxic 
properties.  Such  a  powder  gives  a  proteid  reaction,  and  is  no 
doubt  largely  composed  of  albumoses,  hence  the  name  tox- 
albumoses  has  been  applied.  The  question  has,  however,  been 
raised  whether  the  toxin  is  really  itself  a  proteid,  or  whether  it  is 
not  merely  carried  down  with  the  precipitate.  Brieger  and  Boer, 
by  precipitation  with  certain  salts,  notably  of  zinc,  obtained  a 
body  which  was  toxic  but  gave  no  reaction  of  any  form  of  proteid. 
There  is  of  course  the  possibility  in  this  case  that  the  toxin  was  a 
proteid,  but  was  in  so  small  amount  that  it  escaped  detection. 
These  facts  show  the  great  difficulty  of  the  problem,  which  is 
probably  insoluble  by  present  methods  of  analysis  r  the  only 
test,  in  fact,  for  the  existence  of  a  toxin  is  its  physiological  effect. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  many  toxins  have  now  been 
obtained  by  growing  the  particular  organism  in  a  proteid-free 
medium,  a  fact  which  shows  that  if  the  toxin  is  a  proteid  it  may 
be  formed  synthetically  by  the  bacterium  as  well  as  by  modifica- 
tion of  proteid  already  present.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of 
intracellular  toxins,  there  is  even  greater  difficulty  in  the  investi- 
gation and  still  less  is  known.  Many  of  them,  probably  also  of 
proteid  nature,  are  much  more  resistant  to  heal;  thus  the  intra- 
cellular toxins  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  retain  certain  of  their 
effects  even  after  exposure  to  ioo°  C.  Like  the  extracellular 
toxins  they  may  be  of  remarkable  potency;  for  example,  fever 
is  produced  in  the  human  subject  by  the  injection  into  the 
blood  of  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  dead  typhoid  bacilli. 

We  cannot  as  yet  speak  definitely  with  regard  to  the  part 
played  by  enzymes  in  these  toxic  processes.  Certain  toxins 
BtiMymeM,  I'^cmble  enzymes  as  regards  their  conditions  of  pre- 
cipitation and  relative  instability,  and  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  a  considerable  period  intervenes  between  the  time  of 
injection  and  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  has  been  adduced  in 
support  of  the  view  that  enzymes  are  present    In  the  case  of 


diphtheria  Sidney  Martin  obtained  toxic  albomows  in  the  spleen, 
which  he  considered  were  due  to  the  digestive  action  of  an  enzyme 
formed  by  the  bacillus  in  the  membrane  and  absorbed  into  the 
circulation.  According  to  this  view,  then,  a  part  at  least  of  the 
directly  toxic  substance  is  produced  in  the  living  body  by  enzymes 
present  in  the  so-called  toxin  obtained  from  the  bacterial  culture. 
Recent  researches  go  to  show  that  enzynws  {day  a  greater  part 
in  fermentation  by  living  ferments  than  was  formerly  supposed, 
and  by  analogy  it  is  likely  that  they  are  also  concerned  in  the 
processes  of  disease.  But  this  has'  not  been  proved,  and  hitherto 
no  enzyme  has  been  separated  from  a  pathogenic  bacterium  c^>- 
ablc  of  forming,  by  digestive  or  other  action,  the  toxic  bodies  from 
protcids  outside  the  body.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  poisons  of  known  constitution,  each  toxin  has  a  minimum 
lethal  dose  which  is  proportiotfate  to  the  weight  of  the  animal 
and  which  can  be  ascertained  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  action  of  toxins  is  little  understood.  It  consists  in  aU 
probability  of  disturbance,  by  means  of  the  chemical  affinities 
of  the  toxin,  of  the  highly  complicated  molecules  of  living  cells. 
This  disturbance  results  in  disintegration  to  a  varying  degree, 
and  may  produce  changes  visible  on  microscopic  examination. 
In  other  cases  such  changes  cannot  be  detected,  and  the  only 
evidence  of  their  occurrence  may  be  the  associated  symptoms. 
The  very  important  work  of  Ehrlidi  on  diphtheria  toxin  shows 
that  in  the  molecule  of  toxin  there  are  at  least  two  chief  atom 
groups — one,  the  "  haptophorous,"  by  which  the  toxin  molecule 
is  attached  to  the  cell  protoplasm;  and  the  other  the  *'  toxo- 
phorous,"  which  has  a  ferment-like  action  on  the  living  molecule, 
producing  a  disturbance  which  results  in  the  toxic  sjrmptoms. 
On  this  theory,  susceptibility  to  a  toxin  will  imply  both  a  chemical 
affinity  of  certain-  tissues  for  the  toxin  molecule  and  also  sensitive- 
ness to  its  actions;  and,  furthermore,  non-susceptibility  may 
result  from  the  absence  of  either  of  these  two  properties. 

A  bacterial  infection  when  analysed  is  seen  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  an  intoxication.  There  is,  however,  another  all-important 
factor  concerned,  viz.  the  multiplication  of  the  living 
organisms  in  the  tissues;  this  is  essential  to,  and 
regulates,  the  supply  of  toxins.  It  is  important  that 
these  two  essential  factors  should  be  kept  dearly  in  view,  since 
the  means  of  defence  against  any  disease  may  depend  upon  the 
power  either  of  neutralizing  toxins  or  of  killing  the  organisms 
producing  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  fixed  rebtion 
between  toxin  production  and  bacterial  multiplication  in  the 
body,  some  of  the  organisms  most  active  as  toxin  producers 
having  comparatively  little  power  of  invading  the  tissues. 

We  shall  now  consider  how  bacleria  may  behave  when  they 
have  gained  entrance  to  the  body,  what  effects  may  be  produced, 
and  what  circumstances  may  modify  the  disease  in  any 
particular  case.  The  extreme  instance  of  bacterial 
invasion  is  found  in  some  of  the  septicaemias  in  the 
lower  animals,  e.g.  anthrax  septicaemia  in  guinea-pigs, 
pneumococcus  septicaemia  in  rabbits.  In  such  diseases  the 
bacteria,  when  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  rapidly 
gain  entrance  to  the  blood  stream  and  multiply  freely  in  it,  and 
by  means  of  their  toxins  cause  symptoms  of  general  poisoning. 
A  widespread  toxic  action  is  indicated  by  the  lemons  found- 
cloudy  swelling,  which  may  be  followed  by  fatty  degeneration, 
in  internal  organs,  capillary  haemorrhages^  &c.  In  septicaemia 
in  the  human  subject,  often  due  to  streptococci,  the  process  b 
similar,  but  the  organisms  are  found  specially  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  internal  organs  and  may  not  be  detectable  in  the  peripheral 
circulation  during  life.  In  another  class  of  diseases,  the  organisms 
first  produce  some  well-marked  local  lesion,  from  which  secondary 
extension  takes  place  by  the  lymph  or  blood  stream  to  other  paru 
of  the  body,  where  corresponding  lesions  are  formed.  In  this  way 
secondary  abscesses,  secondary  tubercle  glanders  and  nodules, 
&c.,  result;  in  typhoid  fever  there  is  secondary  invasion  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  clumps  of  bacilli  are  also  found  in  internal 
organs,  especially  the  spleen,  though  there  may  be  littie  tissue 
change  around  them.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  seen  a  selective 
character  in  the  distribution  of  the  lesions,  some  organs  being  in 
any  disease  much  more  liable  to  infection  than  others.    In  still 
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aaotkr  cbsB  of  disetses  tbe  bacteria  ate  restricted  to  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  and  the  83ni^>toins  are  due  to  tozus 
which  are  absorbed  from  it.  Thus  in  cholera  the  bacteria  are 
practically  confined  to  the  intestine,  in  diphtheria  to  the  region 
of  the  false  membrane,  in  tetanus  to  some  wound.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  disease  even  the  local  multiplication  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  other  bacteria,  as  the  tetanus  badllus  has  practically 
IK)  power  of  multiplying  in  the  healthy  tissues  when  introduced 
abne. 

The  effects  produced  by  bacteria  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads:  (x)  tissue  changes  produced  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  bacteria,  either  at  the  primary  or  secondary 
fod;  (a)  tissue  changes  produced  at  a  distance  by 
absorption  of  their  toxins ;  (3)  symptoms.  The 
changes  in  the  vidnity  .of  bacteria  are  to  be  regarded  partly 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  toxins  mi  living  cells,  and 
partly  as  Indicating  a  readion  on  the  part  of  the  tissues.  (Many 
fach  changes  are  usually  grouped  together  under  the  heading 
of  "inflammation"  of  varying  degree — ^tcute,  subacute  and 
chronic.)  Degeneration  and  death  of  celb,  haemorrhages,  serous 
and  fibrinous  exudations,  leucocyte  emigration,  proliferation  of 
ooanective  tissue  and  other  cells,  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of 
the  fundamental  changes.  Acute  inflammation  of  various  types, 
suppuration,  granulation-tissue  formation,  &c.,  represent  some 
of  the  complex  resulting  processes.  The  changes  produced 
at  a  distance  by  distribution  of  toxins  may  be  very  manifold — 
ckrady  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration,  serous  effusions,  capillary 
hsemorrhages,  various  degenerations  of  muscle,  hyaline  degenera- 
tion of  small  blood-vessels,  and,  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  waxy 
d^eneration,  all  of  which  may  be  widespread,  are  examples 
of  the  effects  of  toxins,  rapid  or  slow  in  action.  Again,  in  certain 
cases  the  toxin  has  a  special  aflSnity  for  certain  tissues.  Thus 
in  diphtheria  changes  in  both  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibres  have 
been  found,  and  m  tetanus  minute  alterations  in  the  nucleus 
asd  protoplasm  of  nerve  cells. 

The  lesions  mentioned  are  in  many  instances  necessarily 
accompanied  by  functional  disturbances  or  clinical  symptoms, 
iTupiiiwi  '^'**y^^  according  to  site,  and  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  affection.  In  addition,  however,  there  occur 
in  bacterial  diseases  symptoms  to  which  the  correlated  structural 
changes  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Amongst  these  the 
most  important  is  fever  with  increased  protein  metabolism, 
attended  with  disturbances  of  the  drculatory  and  respiratory 
systems.  Nervous  symptoms,  somnolence,  coma,  spasms,  con- 
vulsions and  paralysis  are  of  common  occurrence.  All  such 
phenomena,  however,  are  likewise  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
odecular  coiatitution  of  living  ceOs.  Alterations  in  metabolism 
are  found  to  be  assodated  with  some  of  these,  but  with  others 
no  corresponding  physical  change  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
action  of  toxins  on  various  glands,  producing  diminished  or 
increased  functional  activity,  has  a  close  analogy  to  that  of 
certain  drugs.  In  short,  if  we  place  aside  the  outstanding 
exception  of  tumour  growth,  we  may  say  that  practically 
all  the  important  phenomena  met  with  in  disease  may  be 
experimentally  produced  by  the  injection  of  bacteria  or  of 
their  toxins. 

The  result  of  the  entrance  of  a  virulent  bacterium  iiito  the 
tBsues  of  an  animal  is  not  a  disease  with  hard  and  fast  characters, 
but  varies  greatly  with  drciunstances.  With  regard 
to  the  subject  of  infection  the  chief  factor  is  suscepti- 
bility; with  regard  to  the  bacterium  virulence  is  all- 
important.  Suscq>tibility,  as  is  well  recognized,  varies  much 
under  natural  conditions  in  different  species,  in  different  races 
of  the  same  spedes,  and  amongst  individuals  of  the  same  race. 
It  also  varies  with  the  period  of  life,  young  subjects  being  more 
susceptible  to  certain  diseases,  e.g.  diphtheria,  than  adults. 
Further,  there  is  the  very  important  factor  of  acquired  suscepti- 
biUty.  It  has  been  experimentally  shown  that  conditions  such 
as  fatigue,  starvation,  exposure  to  cold,  &c.,  lower  the  general 
Rsisting  powers  and  increase  the  susceptibility  to  bacterial 
infectioa.  So  also  the  local  powers  of  resistance  may  be  lowered 
by  injury  or  depressed  vitality.  In  this  way  conditions  fonneriy 


believed  to  be  the  causes  of  dnease  are  now  recognized  as  playing 
thdr  part  in  predisposing  to  the  action  of  the  true  causal  agent, 
via.  the  bacterium.  In  health  the  blood  and  internal  tissues 
are  bacterium-free;  after  death  they  offer  a  most  suitable 
pabulum  for  various  bacteria;  but  between  these  two  extremes 
lie  states  of  varying  liability  to  infection.  It  is  also  probable 
that  in  a  state  of  health  organisms  do  gain  entrance  to  the  blood 
from  time  to  time  and  are  rapidly  killed  off.  The  drcumstances 
which  alter  the  virulence  of  bacteria  will  be  referred  to  again  in 
connexion  with  immunity,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  virulence  of  an  organism  towards  an  animal 
is  increased  by  sojourn  in  the  tissues  of  that  animal.  The  increase 
of  virulence  becomes  espedally  marked  when  the  organism  is 
inoculated  from  animal  to  animal  in  series,  the  method  of 
passage.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation  to 
surroundings,  though  the  fact  that  the  less  virulent  members 
of  the  bacterial  spedes  will  be  liable  to  be  killed  off  also  plays 
a  part.  C<»verKly,  the  virulence  tends  to  diminish  on  cultivation 
on  artifida]  media  outside  the  body,  especially  in  drcumstances 
h'ttle  favourable  to  growth. 

By  immunity  is  meant  non-susceptibility  to  a  given  disease, 
or  to  experimental  inoculation  with  a  given  bacterium  or  toxin. 
The  term  must  be  used  in  a  relative  sense,  and  account 
must  always  be  taken  of  the  conditions  present.  An  *""**'* 
animal  may  be  readily  susceptible  to  a  disease  on  experimental 
inoculation,  and  yet  rarely  or  never  suffer  from  it  naturally, 
because  the  necessary  conditions  of  infection  are  not  supplied 
in  nature.  That  an  aniinal  possesses  natural  immunity  can  only 
be  shown  on  exposing  it  to  such  conditions,  this  being  usually 
most  satisfactorily  done  in  direct  experiment.  Further,  there 
are  various  degrees  of  immunity,  and  in  this  connexion  conditions 
of  local  or  general  diminished  vitality  play  an  important  part 
in  increasing  the  susceptibility.  Animals  naturally  susceptible 
may  acquire  immunity,  on  the  one  hand  by  successfully  passing 
through  an  attack  of  the  disease,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
various  methods  of  inoculation.  Two  chief  varieties  of  artificial 
immum'ty  are  now  generally  recognized,  differing  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  production.  In  the  first — oc/toe  immunUy — 
a  reaction  or  series  of  reactions  is  produced  in  the  body  of  the 
animal,  usually  by  injections  of  bacteria  or  .their  products. 
The  second — passive  immunity— is  produced  by  the  transference 
of  a  quantity  of  the  serum  of  an  animal  actively  immunized  to 
a  fresh  animal;  the  term  b  applied  because  there  is  brought  into 
play  no  active  change  in  the  tissues  of  the  second  animal.  The 
methods  of  active  immunity  have  been  practically  applied  in 
preventive  inoculatiim  against  disease;  those  of  passive  immunity 
have  given  us  serum  therapeutics.  The  chief  facts  with  regard 
to  eadh  may  now  be  stated. 

I.  Active  Immunity. — ^The  key  to  the  artifidal  estabfa'shment 
of  active  immunity  is  given  by  the  fact  long  estabh'shed  that 
recovery  from  an  attack  of  certain  infective  diseases  is  accom- 
pam'ed  by  protection  for  varying  periods  of  time  against  a 
subsequent  attack.  Hence  follows  the  idea  of  produdng  a 
modified  attack  of  the  disease  as  a  means  of  prevention^ 
a  principle  which  had  been  previously  applied  in  inoculation 
against  smallpox.  Inununity,  however,  probably  results  from 
certain  substances  introduced  into  the  system  during  the  disease 
rather  than  from  the  disease  itself;  for  by  properly  adjusted 
doses  of  the  poison  (in  the  widest  sense),  immunity  may  result 
without  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  occiirring.  Of  the  chief 
methods  used  in  producing  active  immunity  the  first  is  by  in- 
oculation with  bacteria  whose  virulence  has  been  diminished, 
i.e.  with  an  "  attenuated  virus,"  Many  of  the  earlier  methods 
of  attenuation  were  devised  in  the  case  of  the  anthrax  badllus, 
an  organism  which  is,  however,  somewhat  exceptional  as  regards 
the  relative  stability  of  its  virulence..  Many  such  methods 
consist,  to  speak  generally,  in  growing  the  organism  outside 
the  body  tmder  somewhat  unsuitable  conditions,  e.g.  at  higher 
temperatures  than  the  optimum,  in  the  presence  of  weak  anti- 
septics, &c  The  virulence  of  many  organisms,  however,  becomes 
diminished  when  they  are  gro^im  on  the  ordinary  artifidal  media, 
and  the  diminution  is  sometimes  accelerated  by  passing  a  current 
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of  air  over  the  surface  of  the  growth.  Sometimes  also  the 
virulence  of  a  bacterium  for  a  particular  kind  of  animal  becomes 
lessened  on  passing  it  through  the  body  of  one  of  another  spedes. 
Cultures  of  varying  degree  of  virulence  may  be  obtained  by  such 
methods,  and  immunity  can  be  gradually  increased  by  inoculation 
with  vaccines  of  increasing  virulence.  The  immunity  may  be 
made  to  reach  a  very  high  degree  by  ultimately  using  cultures 
of  intensified  virulence,  this  "  supervirulent "  character  being 
usually  attained  by  the  method  of  .passage  already  explained. 
A  second  method  is  by  injection  of  the  bacterium  in  the  dead 
condition,  whereby  immunity  against  the  living  organism  may 
be  produced.  Here  manifestly  the  dose  may  be  easily  controlled, 
and  may  be  gradually  increased  in  successive  inoculations.  This 
method  has  a  wide  application.  A  third  method  is  by  injections 
of  the  separated  toxins  of  a  bacterium,  the  resulting  immunity 
being  not  only  against  the  toxin,  but,  so  far  as  present  knowledge 
shows,  also  against  the  living  organism.  In  the  development 
of  toxin-immunity  the  doses,  sniall  at  first,  are  gradually  in- 
creased in  successive  inoculations;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  very 
active  toxins,  the  initial  injections  are  made  with  toxin  modified 
by  heat  or  by  the  addition  of  various  chemical  substances. 
Immunity  of  the  same  nature  can  be  acquired  in  the  same  way 
against  snake  and  scorpion  poisons,  and  against  certain  vegetable 
toxins,  e.g.  ricin,  abrin,  &c 

In  order  that  the  immunity  may  reach  a  high  degree,  either 
the  bacterium  in  a  very  virulent  st^te  or  a  large  dose  of  toxin 
must  ultimately  be  used  in  the  injections.  In  such  cases  the 
immunity  is,  to  speak  generally,  specific,  «.e.  applies  only  to  the 
bacterium  or  toxin  used  in  its  production.  A  certain  degree  of 
non-specific  immunity  or  increased  tissue  resistance  may  be 
produced  locally,  e.g.  in  the  peritoneum,  by  injections  of  non- 
pathogenic organisms,  peptone,  nucleic  add  and  various  other 
substances.  In  these  cases  the  immunity  is  without  spedfic 
character,  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  another  animal.  Lastly, 
in  a  few  instances  one  organism  has  an  antagonistic  action  to 
another;  for  example,  the  products  of  B.  pyocyaneus  have  a 
certain  protective  action  against  B.  antkracis.  This  method  has, 
however,  not  yielded  any  important  practical  application. 

3.  Passhe  Immunity:  Anti-sera. — ^The  development  of  active 
immunity  by  the  above  methods  is  essentially  the  result  of  a 
reactive  process  on  the  part  of  the  cells  of  Uie  body,  though 
as  yet  we  know  little  of  its  real  nature.  It  is,  however,  also 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  certain  bodies  in  the  blood 
scrum  of  the  animal  treated,  to  which  the  name  of  anti-substances 
is  given,  and  these  have  been  the  subject  of  extensive  study. 
It  is  by  means  of  them  that  immunity  (passive)  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  fresh  animal.  The  devdopment  of  anti-substances 
is,  however,  not  peculiar  to  bacteria,  but  occurs  also  when  alien 
cells  of  various  kinds,  protdns,  fermebts,  &c.,  are  injected.  In 
fact,  organic  molecules  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  according 
as  they  give  rise  to  anti-substances  or  fail  to  do  so.  Amongst 
the  latter,  the  vegetable  poisons  of  known  constitution,  alkaloids, 
glucosides,  &c.,  are  to  be  placed.  The  molecules  which  lead  to 
the  production  of  anti-substances  are  usually  known  as  antigens, 
and  each  antigen  has  a  spedfic  combining  affinity  for  its  corre- 
sponding anti-substance,  fitting  it  as  a  lock  does  a  key.  The 
antigens,  as  already  indicated,  may  occur  in  bacteria,  cells,  &c., 
or  they  may  occur  free  in  a  fluid.  Anti-substances  may  be 
arranged,  as  has  been  done  by  Ehrlich,  into  three  main  groups. 
In  the  first  group,  the  anti-substance  simply  combines  with  the 
antigen,  without,  so  far  as  we  know,  producing  any  diange  in  it. 
The  antitoxins  are  examples  of  this  variety.  In  the  second 
group,  the  anti-substance,  in  addition  to  combining  with  the 
antigen,  produces  some  recognizable  physical  change  in  it; 
the  precipitins  and  agglutinins  may  be  mentioned  as  examples. 
In  the  third  group,  the  anti-substance,  after  it,  has  combined 
with  the  antigen,  leads  to  the  union  of  a  third  body  called 
complement  {alexine  or  cytase  of  French  writers),  which  is 
present  in  normal  serum.  As  a  result  of  the  union  of  the  three 
substances,  a  dissolving  or  digestive  action  is  often  to  be  observed. 
This  is  the  mode  of  action  of  the  anti-substances  in  the  case  of  a 
haenK>lytic  or  bacteriolytic  serum.    So  far  as  bacterial  immunity 
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is  concerned,  the  anti-«erum  exerts  its  action  dther  on  the  toxin 
or  on  the  bacterium  itsdf ;  that  is,  its  action  is  dther  antitoxic 
or  anti-bacterial.  The  properties  of  these  two  kinds  of  scrum 
may  now  be  considered. 

The  term  "  antitoxic  "  signifies  that  serum  has  the  power  of 
neutralizing  the  action  of  the  toxin,  as  is  shown  by  mixing  them 
together  outside  the  body  and  then  injecting  them 
into  an  animal.  The  antitoxic  serum  when  injected 
previously  to  the  toxin  also  confNS  immunity  (passive) 
against  it;  when  injected  after  the  toxin  it  has  within  certain 
limits  a  curative  action,  though  in  this  case  its  dose  requires 
to  be  large.  The  antitoxic  property  is  devdoped  in  a  susceptible 
animal  by  successive  and  gnduaUy  increasing  doses  of  the  toxin. 
In  the  earlier  experiments  on  smaller  animals  the  potency  of 
the  toxin  was  mo<lified  for  the  first  injections,  but  in  preparing 
antitoxin  for  therapeutical  purposes  the  toxin  is  used  in  iu 
unaltered  condition,  the  horse  being  the  animal  usually  employed. 
The  injections  are  made  subcutaneously  and  afterwards  intraven- 
ously; and,  while  the  dose  must  be  gradually  increased,  care 
must  be  talen  that  this  is  not  done  too  quiddy,  otherwise  the 
antitoxic  power  of  the  serum  may  fall  and  the  health  of  the  animal 
suffer.  The  serum  of  the  animal  is  tested  from  .time  to  time 
against  a  known  amount  of  toxin,  i.e.  is  standardized.  The  unit 
of  antitoxin  in  Ehrlich's  new  standard  is  the  amount  requisite 
to  antagonize  100  times  the  minimum  lethal  dose  of  a  particular 
toxin  to  a  guinea-pig  of  250  grm.  weight,  the  indication  that 
the  toxin  has  been  antagonized  beihg  that  a  fatal  result  docs 
not  follow  within  five  days  after  the  injection.  In  the  case  of 
diphtheria  the  antitoxic  power  of  the  serum  may  reach  800 
units  per  cubic  centimetre,  or  even  more.  The  laws  of  antitoxin 
production  and  action  are  not  confined  to  bacterial  toxins,  but 
apply  also  to  other  vegetable  and  animal  toxins,  resembling 
them  in  constitution,  viz.  the  vegetable  toxalbumoses  and  th« 
snake-venom  group  referred  to  above. 

The  production  of  antitoxin  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  of 
biological  science,  and  two  important  questions  with  regard  to  it 
must  next  be  considered,  viz.  how  does  the  antitoxin 
act?  and  how  is  it  formed  within  the  body?  Theo- 
retically there  are  two  possible  modes  of  action: 
antitoxin  may  act  by  means  of  the  cells  of  the  body.  f.r.  in- 
directly or  physiologically;  or  it  may  act  directly  on  the  toxin, 
i.e.  chemically  or  physically.  The  second  view  may  now  be 
said  to  be  established,  and,  though  the  question  cannot  be  fully 
discussed  here,  the  chief  grounds  in  support  of  a  direct  action 
may  be  given,  (a)  The  action  of  antitoxin  on  toxin,  as  tested 
by  neutralization  effects,  takes  place  more  quickly  in  concen- 
trated than  in  weak  solutions,  and  more  quickly  at  a  warm 
(within  certain  limits)  than  at  a  cold  temperathre.  (6)  Antitoxin 
acts  more  powerfully  when  injected  along  with  the  toxin  than 
when  injected  at  the  same  time  in  another  part  of  the  body; 
if  its  action  were  on  the  tissue-cells  one  would  expect  that  th& 
site  of  injection  would  be  immaterial.  For  example,  the  amount 
necessary  to  neutralize  five  times  the  lethal  dose  bdng  deter- 
mined, twenty  times  that  amount  will  neutralize  a  hundred 
times  the  lethal  dose.  In  the  case  of  physiological  antagonism 
of  drugs  this  rdationship  does  not  hold,  (c)  It  has  been  shown 
by  C.  J.  Martin  and  Cherry,  and  by  A.  A.  Kanthack  and  Cobbett, 
that  in  certain  instances  the  toxin  can  be  made  to  pass  through 
a  gdatine  membrane,  whereas  the  antitoxin  cannot,  its  molecules 
being  of  larger  size.  If,  however,  toxin  be  mixed  with  antitoxin 
for  some  time,  jt  can  no  longer  be  passed  through,  presumably 
because  it  has  become  combined  with  the  antitoxin. 

Lastly  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  a  toxin  has  some 
action  which  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  test-tube  experiment, 
for  example,  a  dissolving  action  on  red  corpusdcs,  this  action 
may  be  annulled  by  previously  adding  the  antitoxin  to  toxin; 
in  such  a  case  the  intervention  of  the  living  tissues  is  exdudcd. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  antitoxin  has  a  direct  action  on  toxin, 
we  may  say  that  theoretically  this  may  take  place  in  one  of  t«x> 
ways.  It  may  produce  a  disintegration  of  the  toxin  molecule, 
or  it  may  combine  with  it  to  produce  a  body  whose  combining 
affinities  ax€  satisfied.    The  latter  view,  first  advocated  by 
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"Ehrlich,  humotaies  with  the  facts  estab&hed  with  legaxd  to 
toxic  action  and  the  behaviour  of  antitoxins,  and  may  now  be 
tegarded  as  established.  His  view  as  to  the  dual  composition  of 
the  toxin  molecule  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  haptophoxous  or  combining  group  has  its  affinity 
satisfied  by  union  with  antitoxin,  the  toxin  will  no  longer 
combine  with'  living  cells,  and  will  thus  be  rendered  harmless. 
One  other  important  fact  in  support  of  what  has  been  stated  is 
that  a  toxin  may  have  its  toxic  action  diminished,  and  may  still 
reqaiie  the  same  amount  of  antitoxin  as  previously  for  neutral- 
ization. This  is  readily  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  the 
lozophorous  group  is  more  labile  than  the  haptophorous.  There 
is.  however,  still  dispute  with  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
anion  of  toxin  and  antitoxin.  Ehrllch's  view  is  that  the  two 
substances  form  a  firm  combination  like  a  strong  add  and  a  base. 
He  found,  however,  that  if  he  took  the  largest  amount  of  toxin 
which  was  just  neutralized  by  a  given  amount  of  antitoxin,  much 
more  than  a  single  dose  of  toxin  had  to  be  added  before  a  single 
dose  was  left  free.  For  example,  if  xoo  doses  of  toxin  were 
ncutxallz^  by  a  unit  of  antitoxin  (v.  supra)  it  might  be  that  125 
doses  would  need  to  be  added  to  the  same  amount  of  antitoxin 
berore  the  mixture  produced  a  fatal  result  when  it  was  injected. 
Thb  result,  which  is  usually  known  now  as  the  "  Ehrlich  pheno- 
menon,*' was  explained  by  him  on  the  supposition  that  the 
"  toxin  "  docs  not  represent  molecules  which  are  all  the  same, 
but  contains  molecules  of  different  degrees  of  combining  affinity 
and  of  toxic  action.  Accordingly,  .the  most  actively  toxic 
molecules  will  be  neutralized  first,  and  those  which  arc  left  over, 
that  is,  uncombined  with  antitoxin,  will  have  a  weaker  toxic 
actkm.  This  view  has  been  assailed  by  Thorvald  Madsen  and 
S.  A.  Arrhcoius,  who  hold  that  the  union  of  toxin  and  antitoxin 
is  comparatively  loose,and  belongs  to  theclassof  reversibleactions. 
being  comparable  in  fact  with  the  union  of  a  weak  acid  and 
base.  If  such  were  the  condition  there  would  always  be  a  certain 
amount  both  of  free  toxin  and  of  free  antitoxin  in  the  mixture, 
and  in  this  case  also  considerably  more  than  a  dose  of  toxin 
urould  have  to  be  added  to  a  "  neutral  mixture  "  before  the 
amount  of  free  toxin  was  increased  by  a  dose,  that  is,  before 
the  mixture  became  lethaL  It  may  be  stated  that  while  in 
certain  instances  the  union  of  to:dn  and  antitoxin  may  be 
reversible,  ail  the  facts  established  caxmot  be  explained  on  this 
simple  hypothesis  of  reversible  action.  Still  another  view, 
advocated  by  Bordet,  is  that  the  union  of  toxin  and  antitoxin 
b  rather  of  physical  than  of  strictly  chemical  nature,  and  repre- 
scsts  an  interaction  of  ooUoidal  substances,  a  sort  of  molecular 
dcpostioa  by  which  the  smaller  toxin  molecule  becomes  en- 
tjingled  in  the  larger  molecule  of  antitoxin.  Sufficient  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  intricacy,  and  no 
simple  stntement  with  regard  to  it  is  as  yet  possible.  We  are 
probably  safe  in  saying,  however,  that  the  molecule^  of  a  toxin 
are  not  identical  but  vary  in  the  degree  of  their  combining 
afinities,  and  also  in  their  toxic  action,  and  that,  while  in  some 
cases  the  combination  of  anti-subsiances  has  been  shown  to  be 
reversible,  we  ate  far  from  being  able  to  say  that  this  is  a  general 
law. 

The  origin  of  antitoxin  is  of  course  merely  a  part  of  the  general 
question  regarding  the  production  of  anti-substances  in  general, 
as  these  all  combine  in  the  same  way  with  their  homo- 
logous substances  and  have  the  same  character  of 
spedfidty.  As,  however,  most  of  the  work  has  been 
done  witii  regard  to  antitoxin  production  we  may 
o»sider  here  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  subject.  Ther^  are 
three  chief  possihilities:  (a)  that  the  antitoxin  is  a  modification 
of  the  toxin;  (6)  that  it  is  a  substance  normally  present,  but 
piodoced  in  excess  under  stimulation  of  the  toxin;  (c)  that  it 
B  aa  entirely  new  product.  The  first  of  these,  which  would 
joptf  a  process  of  a  very  remarkable  nature,  is  disproved  by 
what  is  observed  after  bleeding  an  animal  whose  blood  contains 
antitoxin.  In  such  a  case  it  has  been  shown  that,  without  the 
ifitroduction  of  fredi  toxin,  new  antitoxin  appears,  and  therefore 
must  be  pfoduced  by  the  living  tissues.  The  second  theory  is 
the  more  probable  a  priori,  and  if  established  removes  the 
III  4 
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necessity  for  the  third.  It  is  stronffly  supported  by  Ehrlich, 
who,  in  his  so-called  "  side-chain  "  (SeittnkeUe)  theory,  explains 
antitoxin  production  as  an  instance  of  regeneration  after  loss. 
Living  protopUsm,  or  in  other  words  a  biogen  molecule,  is 
regarded  as*  consisting  of  a  central  atom  group  (Leisiungskem), 
related  to  which  are  numerous  secondary  atom  groups  or  side- 
chains,  with  unsatisfied  chemical  affinities.  The  side-chains 
constitute  the  means  by  which  other  molecules  are  added  to 
the  living  molecule,  e.g.  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  It  is  by 
means  of  such  side-chains  that  toxin  molecules  are  attached  to 
the  protoplasm,  so  that  the  living  molecules  are  brought  tmder 
the  action  of  the  toxophorous  groups  of  the  toxins.  In 
antitoxin  production  this  combination  takes  place, 
though  not  in  suffident  amount  to  produce  seriom 
toxic  symptoms.  It  is  further  supposed  that  thd 
combination  being  of  somewhat  firm  character,  the  side-chains 
thus  combined  are  lost  for  the  purposes  of  the  cell  and  are  there- 
fore thrown  ofE.  By  the  introduction  of  fresh  toxin  the  process 
is  repeated  and  the  regeneration  of  side-chains  is  increased. 
Ultimately  the  regeneration  becomes  an  over-regeneration  and 
free  side-chains  produced  in  excess  are  set  free  and  appear  in 
the  blood  as  antitoxin  molecyks.  In  other  words  the  substances, 
which  when  forming  part  of  the  cells  fix  the  toxin  to  the  cells, 
constitute  antitoxin  molecules  when  free  in  the  serum.  This 
theory,  though  not  yet  established,  certainly  affords  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  at  present  available.  In  support  of  it 
there  is  the  remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  A.  Wassermann  and 
Takaki  in  the  case  of  tetanus,  that  there  do  exist  in  the 
nervous  system  molecules  with  combining  affinity  for  the  tetanus 
toxin.  If,  for  example,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  removed  from 
an  animal  be  bruised  and  brought  into  contact  with  tetanus 
toxin,  a  certain  amount  of  the  toxidty  disappears,  as  shown  by 
injecting  the  mixture  into  another  animaL  Further,  these 
molecules  in  the  nervous  system  present  the  same  susceptibility 
to  heat  and  other  physioU  agendes  as  does  tetanus  antitoxin. 
There  is  therefore  strong  evidence  that  antitoxin  molecules  do 
exist  as  piart  of  the  living  substance  of  nerve  cells.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  found  that  the  serum  of  various  animals  has  a 
certain  amount  of  antitoxic  action,  and  thus  the  basis  for  anti- 
toxin production,  according  to  Ehrlich's  theory,  is  afforded. 
The  theory  also  supplies  the  explanation  of  the  power  which  an 
animal  possesses  of  producing  various  antitoxins,  since  this 
depends  ultimately  upon  susceptibility  to  toxic  action.  The 
explanation  is  thus  carried  back  to  the  complicated  constitution 
of  biogen  molecules  in  various  living  cells  of  the  body.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  anti-substances, 
which  are  produced  by  a  corresponding  reaction,  we  have 
examples  of  the  existence  of  traces  of  them  in  the  blood  serum 
under  normal  conditions.  We  are,  accordingly,  justified  in 
definitely  conduding  that  thdr  appearance  in  large  amoimt  in 
the  blood,  as  the  result  of  active  immunization,  represents  an 
increased  production  of  molecules  which  are  already  present  in 
the  body,  dther  in  a  free  condition  in  its  fluids  or  as  constituent 
elements  of  its  cells. 

In  preparing  anti-bacterial  sera  the  lines  of  procedure  corre- 
spond to  those  followed  in  the  case  of  antitoxins,  but  the  bacteria 
themselves  in  the  living  or  dead  condition  or  their 
maceration  products  are  always  used  in  the  injections. 
Sometimes  dead  bacteria,  living  virulent  bacteria, 
and  living  supervirulent  bacteria,  are  used  in  succes- 
sion, the  object  bdng  to  arrive  ultimately  at  a  high  dosage, 
though  the  details  vary  in  different  instances.  The  serum  of 
an  animal  thus  actively  immunized  has  powerful  protective 
properties  towards  anoUier  animal,  the  amount  necessary  for 
protection  being  sometimes  almost  intoncdvably  smalL  As 
a  rule  it  has  no  action  on  the  corresponding  toxin;  «.e.  is 
not  antitoxic.  Ih  addition  to  the  protective  action,  such 
a  serum  may  possess  activities  which  can  be  demonstrated 
outside  the  body.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  (a)  bac- 
teriolytic or  lysogenlc  action,  (6)  agglutinative  action,  and 
(c)  opsonic  action. 

The  fint  of  these,  lyaognuc  or  bacteriolytic  actios,  consists  10 
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the  production  of  a  change  in  the  corresponding  bacterium 
whereby  it  becomes  granular,  swells  up  and  ultimately  may 
undergo  dissolution.  Ffciffer  was  the  first  to  show 
mj^**"  ^^^  ^-^  occurred  when  the  bacterium  was  injected 
metlom,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  animal  immunized 
against  it,  and  also  when  a  little  of  the  scnim  of 
such  an  animal  was  injected  with  the  bacterium  into  the  peri- 
toneum of  a  fresh,  tx,  non-immunized  animal.  Metchnikoff  and 
Bordet  subsequently  devised  means  by  which  a  similar  change 
could  be  produced  in  vitro,  and  analysed  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  occurrence.  It  has  bedi  completely  established  that  in 
this  phenomenon  of  lysogenesis  there  are  two  substances  con- 
cerned, one  q>ecially  developed  or  developed  in  excess,  and  the 
other  present  in  normal  serum.  The  former  {ImmunkOrper  of 
Ehrlich,  substance  sensibUisatrice  of  Bordet)  is  the  more  stable, 
resisting  a  temperature  of  60^  C.,  and  though  giving  the  specific 
character  to  the  reacti(Hi  cannot  act  alone.  The  latter  is  f  erment-r 
like  and  much  more  labile  than  the  former,  being  readily  de- 
stroyed at  60'  C.  It  may  be  added  that  the  protective  power 
is  not  lost  by  exposure  to  the  temperature  mentioned,  this 
apparently  depending  upon  a  specific  anti-substance.  Further- 
more, lysogenic  action  is  not  confined  to  the  case  of  bacteria 
but  obtains  also  with  other  organized  structures,  e.g.  red  corpuscles 
(Bordet,  Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth),  leucocytes  and  spermatozoa 
(Metchnikofi)-  That  is  to  say,  if  an  animal  be  treated  with 
injections  of  these  bodies,  its  serum  acquires  thie  power  of 
dissolving  or  of  producing  some  disintegrative  effect  in  them. 
The  devdopment  of  the  immune  body  with  specific  combining 
affinity  thus  presents  an  analogy  to  antitoxin  production,  the 
difference  being  that  in  lysogenesis  another  substance  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  process.  It  can  be  shown  that  in  many  cases 
when  bacteria  are  injected  the  serum  of  the  treated  animal  has 
no  bacteriolytic  effect,  and  still  an  immune  body  is  present, 
which  leads  to  the  fixation  of  comi^ement;  in  this  case  bacterio- 
lysis does  not  occur,  because  the  organism  is  not  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  the  complement.  In  all  cases  the  important  action 
is  the  binding  of  complement  to  the  bacterium  by  means  of  the 
corresponding  immune  body;  whether  or  not  death  of  the 
bacterium  occurs,  will  depend  upon  its  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  the  particular  complement,  the  latter  acting  like  a 
toxin  or  digestive  ferment.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  process 
of  immunization  complement  does  not  increase  in  amount; 
accordingly  the  immune  serum  comes  to  contain  immune  body 
much  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  complement  necessary  to 
complete  its  action.  An  important  point  with  regard  to  the 
therapeutic  application  of  an  anti-bacterial  serum,  is  that  when 
the  serum  is  kept  in  vitro  the  complement  rapidly  disappears, 
and  accordingly  the  complement  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  bactericidal  action  must  be  supplied  by  the  blood  of  the 
patient  treated.  This  latter  complement  may  not  suit  the 
immune  body,  that  is,  may  not  be  fixed  ta  the  bacterium,  by 
means  of  it,  or  if  the  latter  event  does  occur,  may  fail  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  the  bacteria.  These  circumstances  servt,  in 
part  at  least,  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  success  attending  the 
use  of  anti-bacterial  sera  has  been  much  inferior  to  that  in  the 
case  of  antitoxic  sera. 

Another  property  which  may  be  possessed  by  an  anti-bacterial 
serum  is  that  of  agglutination.  By  this  is  meant  the  aggrega- 
tion into  clumps  of  the  bacteria  uniformly  distributed 
in  an  indifferent  fluid;  if  the  bacterium  is  motile  its 
movement  is  arrested  during  the  process.  The  pro- 
cess is  of  course  observed  by  means  of  the  microscopej  but  the 
dumps  soon  settle  in  the  fluid  and  ultimatdy  form  a  sediment, 
leaving  the  upper  part  dear.  This  change,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  is  caUed  sedimentation,  B.  J.  A.  .Charrin  and  G.  E.  H. 
Roger  first  showed  in  the  case  of  B.  pyocyaneus  that  when  a  small 
quantity  of  the  homologous  serum  (s.e.  the  senon  of  an  animal 
immunized  against  the  bacterium)  was  added  to  a  fluid  culture 
of  this  badlhis,  growth  formed  a  sediment  instead  of  a  uniform 
turbidity.  Gruber  and  Durham  shsowed  that  sedimentation 
occurred  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  homologous  serum  was 
jidded  to  an  emulibn  of  the  bacterium  in  a  small  test'^tube,  and. 
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found  that  this  obtained  in  all  cues  where  Pfdffer's  lysogenic 
action  could  be  demonstrated.  Shortly  afterwards  Widal  and 
also  GrUnbaum  showed  that  the  serum  of  patients  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever,  even  at  an  eariy  stage  of  the  disease,  aggilu- 
tinated  the  typhoid  bacillus— a  fact  whi^  laid  the  foundation  of 
serum  diagnosis.  A  iumilar  phenomenon  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  Malta  fever,  cholera,  plague,  infection  with  B.  celi, 
"  meat-poisoning  "  due  to  G&rtner's  bacillus,  and  various  other 
infections.  As  regards  the  mode  of  action  of  agglutinins,  Gruber 
and  Durham  considered  that  it  consists  in  a  change  in  the 
envelopes  of  the  bacteria,  by  which  they  swell  up  and  become 
adhesive.  The  view  has  various  facts  in  its  support,  but  F.  Kruse 
and  C.  NicoUe  have  found  that  if  a  bacterial  culture  be  filtered 
germ-free,,  an  agglutinating  serum  still  produces  some  change 
in  it,  so  that  partides  suspended  in  it  become  gathered  into 
dumps.  E.  Dudaux,  for  this  reason,  considers  that  agglutinins 
are  coagulative  ferments. 

The  phenomenon  of  agglutination  depends  essentially  on  the 
union  of  molecules  in  the  bacteria — the  agglutinogens — with  the 
corresponding  agglutinins,  but  another  essential  is  the  presenoe 
of  a  certain  amount  of  salts  in  the  fluid,  as  it  can  be  shown  that 
when  agglutinated  masses  of  bacteria  are  washed  salt4ree  the 
dumps  become  resolved.  The  fact  that  agglutinins  appear  in 
the  body  at  an  early  stage  in  a  disease  has  been  taken  by  some 
observers  as  indicating  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
immunity,  their  devdopment  bdng  spoken  of  as  a  reacUoo  of 
infection.  This  condusion  is  not  justified,  as  we  must  suppose 
that  the  process  of  immunization  begins  to  be  developed  at  an 
eariy  period  in  the  disease,  that  it  gradually  increases,  and 
ultimately  results  in  cure.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  aggja- 
tinins  are  used  up  in  the  process  of  agglutination,  apparently 
combining  with  some  element  of  the  bacterid  structure.  In 
view  of  1^  the  facts  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  agglutinbis 
and  immune  bodies  are  the  result  of  corresponding  reactive 
processes,  and  are  probably  related  to  one  another.  The  develop- 
ment of  all  antagonistic  substances  which  confer  the  qtedal 
character  on  antimicrobic  sera,  as  well  as  antitoxins,  may  be 
expressed  as  the  formation  of  bodies  with  specific  combimng 
affinity  for  the  organic  substance  introduced  into  the  system — 
toxin,  bacterium,  red  corpusde,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
bacterium,  bdng  a  cqmplex  organic  substance,  may  thus  give 
rise  to  more  than  one  antagonistic  or  combining  substance. 

By  opsonic  action  is  meant  the  effect  which  a  serum  has  00 
bacteria  in  making  them  more  susceptible  to  phagoqirtosis  by 
the  white  corpusdes  of  the  blood  (g.v.)<  Such  an  effect 
may  be  demonstrated  outside  the  body  by  making  a  ^^ 
suitable  niixture  of  (o)  a  suspension  of  the  particular 
bacterium,  (b)  the  serum  to  be  tested,  and  (c)  leuoocjrtes  of 
a  normal  animal  or  person.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  thin 
capillary  tube  and  incubated  at  37*  C.  for  half  an  hour;  a  film 
preparation  is  then  made  from  it  on  a  glass  slide,  stained  by 
a  suitable  method  and  then  examined  microscoptcally.  The 
number  of  bacteria  contained  within  a  number  of,  say  fifty, 
leucocytes  can  be  counted  and  the  average  taken.  In  estimating 
the  opsonic  power  of  the  serum  in  cases  of  disease  a  control  with 
normal  serum  is  made  at  the  same  time  and  under  preosdy 
the  same  conditions.  The  average  number  of  bacteria  contaixted 
within  leucocytes  in  the  case  tested,  divided  by  the  number 
givei\.by  the  normal  serum,  is  caUed  the  ^AtffoeyltetiMfox.  Wright 
and  Douglas  diowed  that  under  these  conditions  pluigocyt<»i3 
might  occur  when  a  small  quantity  of  normal  serum  was  present, 
whereas  it  was  absent  when  normd  salt  solution  was  substituted 
for  the  serum;  the  latter  thus  contained  substances  whidi  made 
the  organisms  susceptible  to  the  action  <4  the  phagocytosis. 
They  further  showed  that  this  substance  acted  by  combbiing 
with  the'  organisms  and  apparently  producing^ some  altetmtioD 
in  them;  on  the  other  hand  it  had  no  direct  action  on  the  leuco- 
cytes. This  opsonin  of  normal  serum  is  very  labile,  bcing> 
rapidly  destroyed  at  55^  C.;  that  is,  a  serum  heated  at  -this 
temperature  has  practically  no  greater  effect  in  aiding  phago- 
cytosis than  normd  salt  solution  has.  Various  observers  had 
previously  found  that  the  serum  of  an  animal  immiuused  ag^fp^ 
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A  putknlar  bacterium  bad  a  special  actkm  in  bringing  about 
plugDcytosb  of  tbat  oiganism,  and  it  bad  been  found  that  this 
property  was  retained  wben  tbe  serum  vna  beated  at  55°  C. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  tbat  at  least  two  distinct  dasses 
of  sul»tances  are  concerned  in  opsonic  action,  that  tbermostable 
immune  opsonins  are  developed  as  a  result  of  active  immtmization 
and  these  pcMsess  the  spedfic  properties  of  anti-substanoes  in 
general,  that  b,  ut  only  on  the  corresponding  bacterium.  On 
the  contrary  tbe  labile  opsonins  of  normal  serum  have  a  com- 
paratively general  action  on  different  organisms.  It  is  quite 
evident  tbat  tbe  specific  immune-opsonins  may  play  a  very 
important  part  in-the  phenomena  of  immunity,  as  by  their  means 
the  organisms  are  taken  up  more  actively  by  the  phagocytic 
cdb,  and  thereafter  may  undergo  rapid  dismtegration. 
'  Tbe  opsonic  action  of  the  serum  has  been  employed  by  Sir  A. 
Wright  and  bis  co-workers  to  control  the  treatment  of  bacterial 
infections  by  vaccines;  that  is,  by  injections  of  varying  amounts 
of  a  dead  culture  of  tbe  corre^Mnding  bacterium.  The  object 
in  such  treatment  is  to  raise  tbe  opsonic  index  of  the  serum,  this 
being  taken  as  an  indication  of  increased  immunity.  The  effect 
of  the  injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  vaccine  is  usually  to 
produce  an  increase  in  tbe  opsonic  index  within  a  few  diys. 
If  then  an  additional  quantity  of  vacdne  be  injected  there  occurs 
a  fall  in  tbe  opsonic  index  (negative  phase)  which,  however, 
is  followed  later  by  a  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  before.  If  tbe 
amounts  of  vacdne  used  and  the  times  of  the  injection  are  suit- 
ably dioscn,  tbere  may  thus  be  produced  by  a  series  of  steps 
a  rfee  of  tbe  opsonic  index  to  a  high  levd.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
in  registering  tbe  opsonic  power  in  sudi  cases  is  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  additional  vaccine  when  the  opsonic  index  is 
bw,  tbat  i^  during  tbe  negative  phase,  as  if  this  were  done  a 
farUier  diminution  of  the  opsonic  action  might  result  The 
prindple  in  such  treatment  by  means  of  vacdnes  is  to  stimulate 
the  general  production  of  anti-substances  throughout  tbe  body, 
so  that  these  may  be  carried  to  the  sites  of  bacterial  growth, 
and  aid  tbe  destruction  of  the  organisms  by  means  of  tibc  cells 
of  tbe  tiaoca.  A  large  number  of  favourable  results  obtained 
by  such  treatment  controlled  by  the  observation  of  the  opsonic 
index  bave  already  been  published,  but  it  would  be  unwise 
at  present  to  offer  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  value 
of- tbe  method. 

Active  immunity  has  thus  been  shown  to  be  associated  with 
tbe  presence  of  certain  anti-substances  in  tbe  serum.  After 
tb^e  substances  have  disappeared,  however,  as  they  always 
do  in  tbe  course  of  time,  the  animal  still  possesses  immunity 
for  a  varying  period.  This  apparently  depends  upon  some  altera- 
tion in  the  cells  of  tbe  body,  but  its  exact  nature  is  not  known. 

Tbe  destruction  of  bacteria  by  direct  cellular  agency  both 
in  natural  and  acquired  immunity  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Tbe  behaviour  of  certain  cells,  especially  leucocytes, 
in  infective  conditions  led  Metchnikoff  to  place  great 
importance  on  phagocytosis.  In  this  procos  there  are 
two  factors  concerned,  viz.  tbe  ingestion  of  bacteria  by  the  cdls, 
and  tbe  subsequent  intracellular  digestion.  If  dther  of  these 
is  wanting  or  interfered  with,  phagocytosis  will  necessarily  fail 
as  a  means  of  defence.  As. regards  the  former,  leucocytes  are 
gukied  cbacfly  by  chemiotaxis,  «.e.  by  sensitiveness  to  chemical 
substances  in  their  surrounding9--a  property  which  is  not 
peculiar  to  them  but  is  possessed  by  various  unicellular  organisms, 
trending  motile  bacteria.  When  the  cell  moves  from  a  less  to 
a  greater  degree  of  concentration,  t.e.  towards  tbe  focus  of 
pcDdoctiofi,  the  chemiotaxis  is  termed  positive;  when  the  con- 
verse obtabis,  negative.  This  apparently  purposive  movement 
has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Verwom  to  depend  upon  stimula- 
tion to  contraction  or  tbe  reverse.  Metchnikoff  showed  tbat  in 
anhnab  immune  to  a  given  organism  phagocytosis  is. present, 
whereas,  in  susceptible  animals  it  is  dcfici«nt  or  absent.  He 
afao  showed  that  tbe  development  of  artifidal  immunity  is 
aTtmdcd  by  the  appearance  of  phagocytosis;  also,  when  an 
aati-seram  is  injected  into  an  animal,  the  phagocytes  which 
lortneriy  were  indifferent  might  move  towards  and  destroy  the 
bacteria.    In  tbe  light  of  all  the  facts,  however,  especially  those 


with  regard  to  anti-bacterial  seta,  the  presence  of  phagocytosis 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  immunity,  but  rather  the' 
evidence  of  its  existence.  Tbe  increased  ingestion  of  bacteria 
in  active  immunity  would  seem  to  depend  upon  tbe  presence 
of  immune  opsonins  in  the  serum.  These,  as  already  ezplained^ 
are  true  anti-substances.  Thus  the  apparent  increased  activity 
of  the  leucocytes  is  due  to  a  preliminary  effect  of  the  opsonins 
on  tbe  bacteria.  We  bave  no  distinct  proof  that  there  occurs 
in  active  immunity  any  education  of  tbe  phagocytes,  in 
Metchnikoff's  sense,  that  is,  any  increase  of  the  inherent  ingestive 
or  digestive  activity  of  these  cells.  There  is  some  evidence  tbat 
in  certain  cases  anti-«ubstanoes  may  act  upon  the  leucocytes, 
and  to  these  tbe  name  of  "  stimulins  "  has  been  given.  We 
cannot,  however,  say  tbat  these  play  an  important  part  in 
immunity,  and  even  if  it  were  so,  the  essential  factor  would  be 
the  development  of  the  substances  which  act  in  this  way.  While 
in  immunity  tbere  probably  occurs  no  marked  change  in  the 
leucocytes  themselves,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  increased 
destruction  of  bacteria  by  these  cells  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
This,  as  already  pointed  out,  depends  upon  the  increase  of 
opsonhis,  though  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  many  infective 
conditions  there  is  another  factor  present,  namely  a  leucocytosis, 
tbat  is,  an  increase  of  tbe  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  and  the  defen- 
sive powers  of  the  body  are  thereby  increased.  Evidence  has 
been  brought  forward  within  recent  years  that  the  leucocytes 
may  constitute  an  important  source  of  tbe  antagonistic  sub- 
stances which  appear  in  tbe  serum.  Much  of  such  evidence 
possesses  considemUe  wdght,  and  sedng  that  these  cells  possess 
active  digestive  powers  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  sub- 
stances witb  corresponding  properties  may  be  set  free  by  them. 
To  ascribe  such  powers  to  them  exdusively  is,  however,  not 
justifiable.  Probably  the  lining  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels 
as  well  as  other  tissues  of  the  body  partidpate  in  the  production 
of  anti-substances. 

The  subject  of  artificial  immunity  has  occupied  a  large  pro- 
portion of  bacteriological  literature  within  recent  years,  and  our 
endeavour  has  been  mainly  to  indicate  the  general 
laws  which  are  in  process  of  evolution.  When  tbe 
facts  of  natural  immunity  are  examined,  we  find  that 
no  sin^e  explanation  is  possible.  Natural  immunity  against 
toxins  must  be  taken  into  account,  and,  if  Ebrlicb's  view  witb 
regard  to  toxic  action  be  correct,  this  may  depend  upon  dther 
the  absence  of  chemical  affinity  <^  tbe  living  molecules  of  the 
tissues  for  the  toxic  molecule,  or  upon  insensitiveness  to  tbe  action 
of  the  toxophorous  group.  It  has  been  shown  witb  regard  to  the 
former,  for  example,  that  tbe  nervous  system  of  tbe  fowl,  which 
possesses  immunity  against  tetanus  toxin,  has  little  combining 
affinity  for  it  The  non-sensitiveness  of  a  ceU  to  a  toxic  body 
wben  brought  into  immediate  relationship  cannot,  however,  be 
explained  further  than  by  spying  that  tbe  disintegrative  changes 
which  underlie  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  not  brought  about 
Then  as  regards  natural  powers  of  destroying  bacteria,  phago- 
cytosis aided  by  chemiotaxis  plays  a  part,  and  it  can  be  understood 
that  ah  animal  whose  phagocytes  are  attracted  by  a  particular 
bacterium  wiU  have  an  advantage  over  one  in  which  this  action 
is  absent.  Variations  in  chemiotaxis  towards  different  organisms 
probably  depend  in  natuial  conditions,  as  well  as  in  active  im- 
munity, upon  the  opsonic  content  of  the  scrum.  Whether 
bacteria  wiU  be  ctestroyed  or  not  after  they  have  been  ingest^ 
by  (he  leucocytes  will  depend  upon  the  digestive  powers  of.  the 
latter,  and  these  probably  vary  in  diffeient  spedes  of  animals. 
The  blood  serum  has  a  direct  bactcriddal  action  on  certain 
bacteria,  as  tested  outside  the  body^  and  this  also  varies  in  differ- 
ent animals.  Observations  made  on  this  property  with  respect 
to  the  anthrax  bacillus  at  first  gave  tbe  hope  that  it  might  explain 
variations  in  natural  immunity.  Thus  the  serum  of  the  white 
rat,  which  is  immune  to  anthrax,  kills  the  bacillus;  whereas  the 
serum  of  the  guinea-pig,  which  is  susceptible,  has  no  such  effect 
Further  observations,  however,  showed  that  this  does  not  hold 
as  a  general  law.  The  serum  of  the  susceptible  rabbit,  for 
example.  Is  bactcriddal  to  this  organism,  whibt  the  serum  of  the 
immune  dog  is  not    In  the  case  of  the  latter  animal  the  serum 
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in  vblch  leads  to  pluigiXTtost  of  tbe  badlliu, 
hcD  dainjyed  by  the  leucocyte).  It  Ii  quite 
scleriddal  action  u  lesled  in  nlro  outside  Itae  body 
spood  to  the  degree  of  immunity  ponetecd  by  the 
natural  coDdilioni.  We  may  say,  bovever.  that 
[here  are  Kviia]  licton  conctincd  in  natutal  immunity,  of  nblch 
the  most  importaut  may  be  said  to  be  the  three  following,  viz, 

tloni  in  the  chcmiotactic  or  opsonic  piopetties  of  the  itnun  fn 
mo,  and  variations  in  the  digestive  properties  of  the  leucocytes 
of  the  poiticuUr  animal.  It  ia  thus  evident  that  the  explanation 
of  natural  immunity  in  any  ^ven  inslanu  may  be  ■  mailer  of 
difficulty  ind  much  complexity. 

AuiHOUTIKt. — BacRriological  literature  luu  become  n  extensive 
that  It  !•  Impoidble  to  give  here  refeiencem  to  original  anklet, 
even  the  mon  Inportaot^  A  number  of  theae,  Hiving  an  account 
of  dasaical  raearchea,  were  tmoi^ed  from  French  aikd  German, 
and  pubUshed  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society  under  the  title  iSit.ro- 
fianiOa  in  DisaHt:  SdaM  Eaayi,  in  1886.  The  following  list 
contains  some  of  the  mon  important  books  pinblialuvl  within  wmi- 
yean.  Abbott,  Fratipla  ej  BatltriaUio  (I 
Cmoksbank,  BailaMtp  ant  Infitlwi  Diia 


sd.,  London,  1903)  1 

(with  bibliofnph^, 

nierobuiQtU  (nris. 

(PUIadcIphla  and 

tLreertniii<«at  Cjfd  ed.,  Leipsig, 

Baliunen  fgoA  ed.,  Jena,  njoi); 

Ainm  icr  BakUriUagit  IMi  ed,, 

,^.r-.Br  -f ,,   ^.-, oj  BaOmiioa  (snd  ed.,  London, 

igcu);   Hue[^,   FriacipUs  of  Bacterwioiy    (IranAlation,   London, 
IMgl:  Klein,  itiat-arpaiiiniz  and  Duiasc  llrd  ed.,  London,  1S06); 

KdUe  and  Waammann,  H„ndl>^h  Jrr  p<ay *'■' ■ 

(Jena,  1904)  Impplenienn  are  iiill  beinepi 
Imponant  work  on  (he  tubjcci);  Lofflc 
feitliitJillfffcs  EilTri.'l.'      ■  ■' ■'  T'v      ■■ 


4th  ed-,  London, 
;»9»-"9<»)l    Eyn,    .jaaina, 
umdon,  iQoai:  FlOne,  Dit 


;»9»-"9<»)l    Eyn, 
umdon,  iQoai:  Fl-.. 
1896):  FIscber,  VarUsi 
Cuntbet,  EMakruHt  in 
Leiptig,  1906);  Hedell,^ 


publXd; 


bibiiograpby,  4tfa  b 


18^);  ' 


sa 


._    _._    Jmr   InniiuU    (with   biWiBgiapliy, ,    ..  ,., 

TliB  hocleriology  of  the  infective  diieasei  (with  hiblkHmph\)  is 
JuUy  given  in  ific  Sy^lrm  c!  Sf.Jid-r.  ediltil  by  CHfTurU  Allbult, 


BACTRIA  {Bactriana),  the  ancient  nai 
between  the  range  of  the  Hmdu  Kush  (Paj 
Oius  (Ama  Daiya),  with  the  ctpitil  Bactra  < 
Persian  inscriptions  BftLhtri.  It  is  a  mounts 
a  moderate  dimate.  Water  Is  abimdant  ai 
Bacitia  nas  the  home  ol  one  ol 


owBalkh);  in  the 
I  the  land  is  very 


Persia:  Aticitnt  Hiiiary).  Modem  auihon  have  of  ten  used  the 
luiiDe  in  a  wider  sense,  u  the  designation  ol  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  Inn.    As  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  It  was  in 

everywhere  sutToundcd  and  limited  by  the  Turanian  desert,  tJut 
the  prophet  Zoroaster  preached  and  gained  his  £tst  adherents, 
and  that  his  religion  spread  from  here  over  the  western  parts  of 
Iran,  the  sacred  language  in  which  the  Avesta,  the  holy  book  of 
Zoroastrianlsm,  is  written,  has  of  ten  been  called  '*  old  Bactrian." 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  this  extensive  use  ol  the  name,  and  the 
term  "  old  Bactrian  "  is,  therefore,  at  pmcnt  completely  aban- 
doned by  scholars.  Still  less  foimdation  exists  for  the  belief,  once 
widely  spread,  that  Bactria  was  the  cradle  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean race;  it  was  based  on  the  supposiiioa  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  bad  immigrated  from  Asia,  and  that  the  Aryan  languages 
(Indian  and  Iraiuan)  stood  nearest  to  the  original  language  of 
the  Indo-£uropeana.  It  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  linguists 
that  this  supposition  Is  quite  wrong,  and  that  the  Aryans  prob- 
ably came  Jrom  Europe.  The  eastern  part  of  Iran  seems  to 
have  been  the  region  where  the  Aryans  lived  as  long  as  they 
formed  one  people,  and  whence  they  lepanted  into  Indians 

The  Iranian  tradition,  preserved  in  tlie  Avesta  and  In  Firdousi's 
Skaktiama,  locallia  a  part  of  its  heroes  and  myths  in  the  east  of 
ban,  and  has  tnnifocined  the  old  godi  who  figbt  with  the  great 


snake  into  kings  oF  Irui  wbo  fight  with  the  Turanians.  Uanjr 
modem  authors  have  attempted  to  make  history  out  of  theM 
stories,  and  have  created  an  old  Bactrian  emjHre  of  great  extent, 
the  kings  of  which  had  won  great  victories  over  the  Turanians. 
But  this  historical  aspect  of  the  myth  Is  oF  late  origin:  it  is 
nothing  but  a  reflex  of  the  great  Iranian  empin  founded  by  the 
Achacmenids  and  restored  by  the  Sassanida-  Tbe  only  hbtorical 
fact  which  we  can  learn  from  the  IianlaD  tradition  is  that  the 
contrast  and  the  [cud  between  the  peasants  of  Iran  and  the 
nomada  ol  Tucan  was  as  great  in  old  timrs  as  it  is  now:  it  is 
indeed  baaed  upon  the  natural  geographical  conditions,  and  b 
therefore  eternal.  But  a  great  Bactrian  empire  certainly  never 
existed;  the  Bactrians  and  their  neighbours  were  in  old  times 
ruled  by  petty  local  kings,  one  of  whom  was  Vishtaspa,  the  pro- 
tector of  Zoroaster.  Ctcsiaslnhls  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
(Dlodor.  Sic  Ii.  6  S.)  narrates  a  war  waged  by  Ninusand  Semiram. 
against  the  king  of  Bactria  (whom  some  brer  autbon,  e.g.  Justin 
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Iran. 

Whether  Bactria  formed  part  of  the  Median  empire,  ve  do  not 
know;  but  it  was  subjugated  by  Cyrus  and  from  then  fortccd 
one  of  the  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire.  When  Alexander  bid 
defeated  Darius  ni.,  his  murderer  Bessus,  the  sitrap  of  Baciris, 
tried  to  organize  a  national  lesistanct  in  the  east.  But  Bactria 
was  conquered  By  Alexander  without  much  difficulty;  it  was 
only  farther  in  the  north,  beyond  the  Oxus,  in  Sogdiana,  that  he 
met  with  strong  resistance.  Bactria  became  a  province  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  and  soon  came  under  the  rule  of  Sdcucus, 
king  of  Asia  (see  SELfOOn  Dynastv  and  Kellenisii}.  The 
Macedonians  (and  specially  Selcucus  I.  and  bis  son  Antiochusl.} 
founded  a  great  many  Greek  towns  iniastem  Iran,  and  the  Gtcik 
linguage  beame  for  some  rime  dominant  there.  The  many 
difficulties  against  which  the  Seleucid  kings  had  to  Gght  and  the 
attacks  of  Ptolemy  II.,  gave  to  Diodotns,  satrap  of  Bactria,  the 
opportunity  of  making  himself  independent  (about  iSJ  B.C.]  and 
of  conquering  Sogdiana.  He  was  tbe  founder  of  the  Graeco- 
fiaclrian  kingdom.  Diodolus  and  bis  successors  were  able  to 
maintain  themselves  against  the  attacks  of    '     ~  ' 
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an  king  Euthydemus  an 
ucmetnus  crossea  inc  mnau  Kush  and  began  tbe  Co 
eastern  Inn  and  the  Indus  vdley.  Forashort  timcthe 
great  power;  a  great  Greek  ein|Nre  seemed  to  have  ari 
the  East.  But  this  empire  was  torn  by  internal  diasec 
continual  usurpations.  When  Demettiuii  advanced  far: 
one  of  his  generals,  Eucratides,  made  himself  kinjt  ol 
and  soon  in  every  province  there  arose  new  usui 
claimed  themselves  kings  and  fought  one  against  the  other. 
Most  of  them  we  know  only  by  theie  coins,  a  great  many  of  which 
are  found  in  Afgh^nbtanand  India.  By  thnc  wars  the  dominant 
position  of  the  Creeks  was  undermined  even  more  quickly  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  After  Demetrius  and 
Eucratides,  tbe  kings  abandoned  Ibe  Attic  standard  of  coinage 
and  introduixd  a  native  standard;  at  the  same  time  the  native 
language  came  into  use  by  the  side  of  Ibe  Greek.  On  the  coins 
struckinlndia,  the  well-known  Indian  alphabet  (called  Brahmi 
by  the  Indians,  the  older  form  of  the  Devanagari)  is  used ;  on  the 
Afghanistan  and  in  the  Punjab  the  Kharoshthi 


alphab. 


Tctly  fn>m  the  / 


of  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  and  by  the  recent  discovery  «i 
many  [ragments  of  Indian  manuscripts,  written  in  Kharoshthi. 
In  eastern  TurkesUti  (formerly  this  alphibel  has  been  called 
Arlanic  or  Bactrian  P^;  the  true  name  is  derived  from  Indian 

The  weakness  of  the  Gneco-Bactrian  kingdoms  was  shown  by 
their  sudden  and  complete  overthrow.  In  the  west  the  Arudd 
empire  had  risen,  and  Mtihradates  I.  and  Fhiaates  II.  began  to 
conquer  some  of  their  western  districts,  cspcdally  Aresa  (Herat). 
Bat  in  the  noith  a  new  race  appealed.  Mongolian  tribes,  called 
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SgrtliflUis  by  the  Greeks,  amoogit  which  the  Tochari,  identical 
with  the  Yue-chi  (q.v»)  of  the  Chinese,  were  the  most  importanL 
In  Z59  B.a,  according  to  Chinese  sources,  they  entered  Sogdiana, 
in  139  thty  oomqueml  Bactria,  and  during  the  next  generation 
they  had  made  an  end  to  the  Greek  rule  in  eastern  Iran.  Only 
in  India  the  Greek  conquerors  (Menander,  ApoUodotus)  main- 
tained themadves  some  time  longer.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
ist  centi^  B.C.  the  whole  of  eastern  Iran  and  western  India 
bdooged  to  the  great  ".Indo>Scythian  "  empire.  The  ruling 
dynasty  had  the  name  Kiishan  (Kushana),  by  whidi  they  are 
called  <»  their  coins  and  in  the  Persian  sources.  Themostfamous 
of  these  kings  is  Xanishka  {ca,  135-153),  the  great  protector  of 
Buddhism.  The  principal  seat  of  the  Tochariaiid  the  Kushan 
dynasty  seena  to  have  been  Bactria;  but  they  always  main- 
taiiwd  the  eastern  parts  of  modem  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan, 
wfaik  the  western  regions  (Areia,  i.e.  Herat,  Scistan  and  part  of 
the  Hdmund  valley)  were  conquered  by  the  Arsadds.  In  the 
3rd  century  the  Kushan  dynasty  began  to  decay;  about  aj>. 
3  20  the  Gupta  enquire  was  founded  in  India.  Thus  the  Kushanas 
were  reduced  to  eastern  Iran,  where  they  had  to  fight  against  the 
Sassanida.  In  the  sth  century  a  new  people  came  from  the  east, 
the  Ephthalites  (^.v.)  or  "  white  Huns,"  who  subjected  Bactria 
(about  450);  and  they  were  followed  by  the  Turks,  who  first 
appear  in  history  about  a.d.  560  and  subjugated  the  country 
north  ci  the  Oxus.  Most  of  the  small  prindpaiities  of  the  Tochari 
or  Kodian  became  subject  to  them.  But  when  the  Sassanian 
empire  was  overthrown  by  the  Arabs,  the  conquerors  immedi- 
ately advanced  eastwards,  and  in  a  few  years  Bactria  and  the 
wh^  Iran  to  the  banks  of  the  Jaiartes  had  submitted  to  the 

rale  of  the  CB%h  and  of  Islam. 

Bebliockaphy. — ^For  the  earlier  times  see  Pbksia.  For  the 
Graeoo-Bactrian  and  Indo-Sc3^hian  kingdoms  see  (beside  articles 
on  the  separate  kings): — H.  H.  Wilson,  Ariana  Antioua  (i8ai}; 
Cttnningham,  "The  Greeks  of  Bdctriana,  Ariana  and  India  in 
Numismatic  Ckroftide,  N.  Ser.  viii.-xii.;  A.  von  Sallet,  Die  Nock- 
/Wfrr  AUxanders  des  Crossen  in  Baktritn  und  Indien  (1879);  P. 
Gardner.  The  Coins  of  the  Greek  and  Scytkic  Kings  of  India  (1886, 
Catakjgue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Muaeum,  x.);  A.  von 
Gtttschnud,  Cesckiekte  Irons  und  seiner  Nackbarldnder  von  Alexander 
dem  Crossen  6if  tnm  Untergang  der,  Arsaciden  (1888);  A.  Stein, 
"  Zoroastrian  Deities  on  Indo-Scythtan  Coins,"  Babylonian  and 
Oriental  Record,  u  1887  (of.  Cunnineham,  ib.  iL  1888) ;  Vincent  A. 
Smith,  "  The  KushAn  or  Indo-Scythian  Period  of  Indian  History," 
Jommal  of  Ike  R.  Asiatic  Soc.,  1903  (cf.  his  Early  History  of  India,  2nd 
ed.  I9(^):  W.  W.  Tarn. "  Notes  on  Hellenism  in  Bactria  and  India" 
£b  Joum.  ofHeUenic  Studies,  xxii.  1903.  For  the  history  and  character 
of  the  Indian  alphabet  cf.  J.  BQhler,  *'  Indische  PaUographie  "  (in 
Cmndriss  der  indo-ariscken  Pkilologie,  Bd.  L).  From  the  Greek 
authors  only  a  few  notices  have  been  preserved,  especially  by  Justin 
(and  in  the  prologues  of  Trogus)  ana  Strabo ;  for  the  later  times 
we  get  some  information  from  the  Bvzantine  authors  and  from 
Peraaa  and  Armenian  sources;  cf.  Tn.  N6ldeke's  translation  of 
Tafaori  {Cesckiekte  der  Pcrser  und  Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden, 
1890)  and  J.  Marquart,  "  ErSnSahr  "  (Abkandlunfun  der  kdniglicken 
Ces.  d.  Wissensekaften  tu  Gottingen,  X901).  The  Chinese  sources  are 
given  by  Dccuignes,  "  Rocherches  sur  quelques  6v£nements  qui 
coocemeat  I'litstoire  des  rois  grecs  de  la  Bac^riane,"  Mhn,  de 
food,  des  insrriptions,  xxv. ;  E.  Sf>echt,  "  Etudes  sur  I'Asie 
oentraks  d*ap(is  Ics  historiens  chinois  "  in  Journal  asiatique,  8  s^rie, 
n.  1883,  o  s6rie,  x.  1897;  Sylvain  UM,  "  Notes  sur  les  Indo- 
■cythieos.    Journal  asiati^,  9  sftrie  ix.,  x.  and  others.     (Ed.  M.) 

BACUPt  a  market  town  and  munidpal  borough  in  the  Rossen- 
dale  parliamentary  division  of  LancasJiire,  England,  on  the  river 
IrweQ,  ac3  m.  N.N.W.  from  London,  and  sa  N.  by  E.  from  Man- 
chester, on  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
27,50$.  It  is  finely  sitvated  in  a  narrow  >^ey,  surrounded  by 
wild,  hi^-lying  moorland.  It  is  whoUy  of  modem  growth,  and 
contains  several  handsome  churches  and  other  buildings,  while 
among  institutions  thechief  is  themechanics*  institute  and  library. 
The  recreation  grounds  presented  in  1893  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maden, 
M.P. .  are  beautifully  laid  out.  Cotton  ginning  and  power-loom 
weaving  are  the  chief  of  numerous  manufacturing  industries, 
and  there  sue  large  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  The  prindple  of 
co-operation  is  strongly  devebped,  and  a  large  and  handsome  store 
rontains  among  other  departments  a  free  library  for  members. 
The  borough  was  incorporated  in  1882,  and  the  corporation 
OKisists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  17  councillors.  Area,  6x20 
In  1841  the  population  of  the  chapelxy  was  only  1526. 


On^  of  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  is  fortified  with  a  great  ancient 
earthworic  and  ditch. 

BADAOAS  (Uterally  "a  Tehigu  man"),  a  tribe  inhabiUng 
the.  Nilgiri  Hills,  m  India,  by  some  authorities  declared  not  to  be 
an  aboriginal  or  jungle  race.  They  are  probably  Dravidian  by 
descent,  though  they  are  in  religion  Hindus  of  the  Saiva  sect. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  to  the  Nilgiris  from  Mysore 
about  AJ>.  1600,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Vija- 
yanagar.  They  are  an  agricultural  people  and  far  the  most 
numerous  and  wealthy  of  the  hill  tribes.  They  pay  a  tribute 
m  grain,  ^tc,  to  the  Todas.  Their  language  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
Kanarese.    At  the  census  of  1901  they  numbered  34,^x78. 


no.  I,  pp.  1-7. 


BADAJOZ  (formerly  sometimes  written  Badajos),  a  frontier 
province  of  western  Spain,  formed  in  1833  of  districts  taken  from 
the  province  of  Estrtimadura  (9.V.),  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
C&ceres,  E.  by  Cordova  and  Ciudad  Real,  S.  by  Seville  and 
Hudva,  and  W.  by  Portugal.  Pop.  (1900)  520,246;  area, 
8451  sq.  m.  Badajoz  is  thus  the  largest  province  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Although  in  many  districts  there  are  low  ranges  of 
hills,  the  surface  is  more  often  a  desolate  and  monotonous  plain, 
fiat  or  slightly  undulating.  Its  one  large  river  is  the  Guadiana, 
which  traverses  the  north  of  the  province  from  east  to  west, 
fed  by  many  tributaries;  but  it  is  only  at  certain  seasons  that 
the  river-beds  fill  with  any  considerable  volume  of  water,  and 
the  Guadiana  may  frequency  be  forded  without  difficulty.  The 
climate  shows  great  extremes  of  heat  in  summer  and  of  cold 
in  winter,  when  fierce  north  and  north-west  winds  blow  across 
the  plains.  In  the  hot  months  intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent 
in  the  Guadiana  valley.  The  rainfall  is  scanty  in  average  years, 
and  only.an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  land  is  irrigated,  while 
the  rest  is  devoted  to  pasture,  or  covered  with  thin  bush  and 
forest.  Agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  induding 
the  vine  and  olive,  are  thus  in  a  very  backward  condition;  but 
Badajoz  possesses  more  livestock  than  anyothcrSpanish  province. 
Its  acom-fcd  swine  are  cdebrated  throughout  Spain  for  their 
hams  and  bacon,  and  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  thrive  where 
the  pasture  is  too  meagre  for  cattle.  The  ejq>loitation  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Badajoz  is  greatly  hindered  by  lack  of 
water  and  means  of  communication;  in  1903,  out  of  nearly  600 
mines  registered  only  26  were  at  work.  Their  output  consisted 
of  lead,  with  very  small  quantities  of  copper.  The  local  industries 
are  not  of  much  importance:  they  comprise  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  of  a  coarse  description,  soaps,  oils,  cork 
and  leather.  The  purdy  commercial  interests  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  industrial,  because  of  the  transit  trade  to 
and  from  Portugal  through  no  less  than  seven  custom-houses. 
Many  parts  of  the  province  are  inaccessible  except  by  road,  and 
the  roads  are  ill-made,  ill-kept  and  whoUy  insulfident.  The 
main  line  of  the  Madrid-Lisbon  railway  passes  through  Villanucva 
de  la  Serena,  M£rida  and  Badajoz;  at  M£rida  it  is  joined  by 
the  railways  going  north  to  C&ceres  and  south  to  Zafra,  where 
the  lines  from  Hudva  and  Seville  unite.  After  Badajoz,  the 
capital  (pap.  (1900)  30,899),  the  principal  towns  are  Alinen- 
dralejo  (12,587),  Azuaga  (14,192),  Don  Benito  (16,565),  Jerez  de 
lo^  Caballeros  (10,271),  Mdrida  (11,168)  and  ViUanueva  de  la 
Serena  (13,489);  these,  and  also  Uie  historically  interesting 
village  of  Albuera,  are  described  in  separate  articles.  Other  small 
towns,  chiefly  important  as  markets  for  agricultural  produce, 
are  Albuquerque  (9030),  Cabeza  dd  Buey  (7566),  Campanario 
(7450),  Fregenal  de  la  Sierra  (9615),  Fucnte  de  Cantos  (8483)^ 
Fucnte  dd  Maestre  (6934),  Llcrena  (7049),  Montijo  (7644), 
Olivade  Jerez  (8348),  Olivenza  (9066),  San  Vicente  de  AldLntara 
(7722),  and  ViUafranca  de  los  Barros  (9954)*  Very  few  in- 
habitants emigrate  from  this  province,  where  the  birth-rate 
considerably  exceeds  the  death-rate.  Education,  even  primary, 
is  in  a  very  backward  condition. 

BADAJOZ,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  described 
above;  situated  dose. to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  river  Guadiaxui,  and  the  Madrid-Lbbon  railway. 
Pop.  (1900)  30,899.  Badajoz  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
ofilcial  residence  of  the  captain-general  of  Estremadura.  It 
occupies  a  slight  eminence,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish 
castle,  and  overlooking  the  Guadiana.  A  strong  wall  and 
bastions,  with  a  broad  moat  and  outworks,  and  forts  on  the 
surrounding  heights,  give  the  city  an  appearance  of  great  strength. 
The  river,  which  flows  between  the  castle-hill  and  the  powerfully 
armed  fort  of  San  Cristob&l,  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  granite 
bridge,  originally  built  in  1460,  repaired  in  1597  and  rebuilt  in 
1833.  The  whole  aspect  of  Badajoz  recalls  its  stormy  history; 
even  the  cathedral,  built  ii>  1258,  resembles  a  fortress,  with 
massive  embattled  walls.  Badajoz  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
statesnum  Manuel  dc  Godoy,  duke  of  Aldidia  (1767-1851),  and  of 
thepainterLuisdeMorales(i  509-1 586).  Two  pictures  by  Morales, 
unfortunately  retouched  in  modem  times,  are  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  Owing  to  its  position  the  dty  enjoys  a  considerable 
transit  trade  with  Portugal;  its  other  Industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  woollen  and  leather  goods,  and  of  pottery. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Roman  historian,  and  first  rose  to 
importance  under  Moorish  rule.  In  X031  it  became  the  capital 
of  a  small  Moorish  kingdom,  and,  though  temporarily  held  by 
the  Portuguese  in  xi68,  it  retained  its  independence  until  1229, 
when  it  was  captured  by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon.  As  a  frontier 
fortress  it  underwent  many  sieges.  It  was  beleaguered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1660,  and  in  1705  by  the  Allies  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  During  the  Peninsular  War  Badajoz  was 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  French  in  1808  and  1809;  but 
on  the  loth  of  March  181  z,  the  Spanish  commander,  Jos6  Imaz, 
was  bribed  into  surrendering  to  the  French  force  under  Marshal 
Soult.  A  British  army,  commanded  by  Marshal  Beresford, 
endeavoured  to  retake  it,  and  on  the  i6th  of  May  defeated  a 
relieving  force  at  Albuera,  but  the  siege  was  abandoned  in 
June.  The  fortress  was  finally  stormed  on  the  6th  of  April  18x2, 
by  the  British  under  Lord  WeUington,  and  carried  with  terrible 
loss.  It  was  then  delivered  up  to  a  two  day's  pillage.  A  military 
and  republican  rising  took  place  here  in  August  1883,  but  com- 
pletely failed. 

BADAKSHAN*  including  Wakran,  a  province  on  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Afghanistan,  adjoining  Russian  territory.  Its 
north-eastern  boimdaries  were  decided  by  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  of  1873,  which  expressly  acknowledged  **  Badakshan 
with  its  dependent  district  Wakhan  "  as  **  fully  belonging  to  the 
amir  of  Kabul,"  and  limited  it  to  the  left  or  southern  bank  of 
the  Oxus.  Much  of  the  interior  of  the  province  is  still  unex- 
plored. On  the  west,  Badakshan  is  bounded  by  a  line  which 
crosses  the  Turkestan  plains  southwards  from  the  junction  of 
the  Kunduz  and  Oxus  rivers  tUl  it  touches  the  eastern  water- 
divide  of  the  Tashkurghan  river  (here  called  the  Koh-i-Chungar), 
and  then  runs  south-east,  crossing  the  Sarkhab  afliuent  of  the 
Khanabad  (Kunduz) ,  till  it  strikes  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  southern 
boundary  is  carried  along  the  crest  of  the  Hindu  Kush  as  far  as 
the  Khawak  pass,  leading  from  Badakshan  into  the  Panjshir 
valley.  Beyond  this  it  is  indefinite.  It  b  known  that  the  Kafirs 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  Hindu  Kush  eastwards  of  the  Khawak, 
but  how  far  they  extend  north  of  the  main  watershed  is  not 
ascertainable.  The  southern  limits  of  Badakshan  become 
definite  again  at  the  Dorah  pass.  The  Dorah  connects  Zebak 
and  Ishkashim  at  the  elbow,  or  bend,  of  the  Oxus  with  the 
Lutku  valley  leading  to  Chitral.  From  the  Dorah  eastwards 
the  crest  of  the  Hindu  Kush  again  becomes  the  boundary  till 
it  effects  a  junction  with  the  Muztagh  and  Sarikol  ranges,  which 
shut  off  China  from  Russia  and  India.  Skirting  round  the  head 
of  the  Tagdumbash  Pamir,  it  finally  merges  into  the  Pamir 
boundary,  and  turns  westwards,  following  the  course  of  the 
Oxus,  to  the  junction  of  that  river  and  the  Khanabad  (Kimduz). 
So  far  as  the  northern  boundary  follows  the  Oxus  stream,  under 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  it  b  only  separated  by 
the  length  of  these  slopes  (some  8  or  10  m.)  from  the  southern 
boundary  along  the  crest.  Thus  Badakshan  reaches  out  an  arm 
into  the  Pamirs  eastwards — bottle-shaped — narrow  at  the  neck 
(represented  by  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush).  and 


swelling  out  eastwards  so  as  to  include  a  part  of  the  great  and 
little  Pamirs.  Before  the  boundary  settlement  of  1873  the  small 
states  of  Roshan  and  Shignan  extended  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oxus,  and  the  province  of  Darwaz,  on  the  other  hand,  extended 
to  the  right  bank.  Now,  however,  the  Darwaz  extension  north- 
wards b  exchanged  for  the  Russian  Pamir  extension  westwards, 
and  the  river  throughout  b  the  boundary  between  Russian  and 
Afghan  territory;  the  political  boimdaries  of  those  provinces 
And  those  of  Wakhan  being  no  longer  coincident  with  their 
geographical  limits. 

The  following  are  the  chief  provincial  subdivi^ons  of  Badak- 
shan, omitting  Roshan  and  Shignan: — On  the  west  Rustak, 
Kataghan,  Ghori,  Narin  and  Anderab;  on  the  north  Darwaz, 
Ragh  and  Shiwa;  on  the  east  Charan,  Ishkashim,  Zebak  and 
Wakhan;  and  in  the  centre  Faizabad,  Farkhar,  Minjan  and 
Kbhm.  There  are  others,  but  nothing  certain  b  known  about 
these  minor  subdivisions. 

The  conformation  of  the  mountain  dbtricts,  which  comprise 
all  the  southern  districts  of  Badakshan  and  the  northern  hills 
and  valleys  of  Kafirbtan,  b  undoubtedly  analogous  to  that  oC 
the  rest  of  the  Hindu  Kush  westwards.  The  water-divide  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  from  the  Dorah  to  the  Khawak  pass,  ».e.  throu^ 
the  centre  of  Kafirbtan,  has  neyer  been  accurately  traced;  but 
its  topographical  conformation  b  evidently  a  continuation  cf 
that  which  has  been  observed  in  the  dbtricts  of  Badakshan 
to  the  west  of  the  Khawak.  The  Hindu  Kush  rqircsents  tla 
southern  edge  of  a  great  central  upheaval  or  plateau.  It  breaks 
up  into  long  spurs  southwards,  deep  amongst  whidi  are  hidden 
the  valleys  of  Kafiristan,  almost  isolated  from  each  other  by  the 
nigged  and  snow-capped  altitudes  which  divide  them.  To  the 
north  the  plateau  gradually  slopes  isway  towards  the  Oxus» 
falling  from  an  average  altitude  of  15,000  ft.  to  4000  ft.  about 
Faizabad,  in  the  centre  of  Badakshan,  but  tailing  off  to  ixoo  at 
Kunduz,  in  Kataghan,  where  it  merges  into  the  flat  plains 
bordering  the  .Oxus. 

Tlie  Kokcha  river  traverses  Badakshan  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  and,  with  the  Kunduz,  drains  aU  the  northern  sl(q)es 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  west  of  the  Dorah  pass.  Some  of  its  sources 
are  near  Zebak,  close  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Oxus  northwards, 
so  that  it  cuts  off  all  the  mountainous  area  included  within  that 
bend  from  the  rest  of  Badakshan.  Its  chief  affluent  b  the  Minjan, 
which  Sir  George  Robertson  found  to  be  a  considerable  stream 
where  it  approaches  the  Hindu  Kush  dose  under  the  Dorahl' 
Like  the  Kunduz,  it  probably  drains  the  qorthem  tHopes  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  by  deep  lateral  valleys,  more  or  less  parallel  to 
the  crest,  reaching  westwards  towards  the  Khawak  pass.  From 
the  Oxus  (zooo  ft)  to  Faizabad  (4000  ft.)  and  Zebak  (8500  ft.) 
the  course  of  the  Kokcha  offers  a  high  road  across  Badakshan; 
between  Zebak  and  Ishkashim,  at  the  Oxus  bend,  there  b  but 
an  insignificant  pass  of  9500  ft;  and  from  Ishkashim  by  the 
Panja,  through  the  Pamirs,  b  the  continuation  of  what  must 
once  have  been  a  much-traversed  trade  route  connecting  Af|^n 
Turkestan  with  Ka^gar  and  CThina.  It  b  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  great  continental  high-roads  of  A«a.  North  of  the  Kokcha, 
within  the  Oxus  bend,  is  the  mountainous  dbtrict  of  Darwax, 
of  which  the  physiography  belongs  rather  to  the  Pamir  type  than 
to  that  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

A  very  remarkable  meridional  range  extends  for  xoo  m.  north- 
wards from  the  Hindu  Kush  (it  b  across  thb  range  that  the  route 
from  Zebak  to  Ishkashim  lies),  which  determines  the  great  bend 
of  the  Oxus  river  northwards  from  Ishkashim,  and  narrows  the 
valley  of  that  river  into  the  formation  of  a  trough  as  far  as  the 
next  bend  westwards  at  Kala  Wamar.  The  western  slopes  of 
thb  range  drain  to  the  Oxus  dther  north-westwards,  by  the 
Kokcha  and  the  Ragh,  or  else  they  twbt  their  streams  into  the 
Shiwa,  which  runs  due  north  across  Darwaz.  Here  again  we 
find  the  main  routes  which  traverse  the  country  fdlowing  the 
rivers  dosely.  The  valleys  are  narrow,  but  fertile  and  populous. 
The  mountains  are  rugged  and  difficult;  but  there  b  much  of 
the  world-famous  beauty  of  scenery,and  of  the  almost  phenomenal 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  valleys  of  Bokhara  and  Ferghana  to 
be  found  in  the  as  yet  half-explored  recesses  of  ^^'^■VfKa?! 
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Tlie  prindpal  domesticated  animal  Is  the  yak.  There  are  also 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  cows,  goats,  ponies,  fine  dogs  and  Bactrian 
camds^  The  more  important  wild  animals  are  a  large  wild 
sheep  (Ovtf  pdi),  foxes,  wolves,  jackals,  bears,  boars,  deer 
and  leopards;  amongst  birds,  there  are  partridges,  pheasants, 
ravens,  jays,  sparrows,  larks,  a  famous  breed  of  hawks,  &c. 

Badakshan  proper  is  peopled  by  Tajiks,  Turks  and  Arabs, 
who  speak  the  Persian  and  Turki  languages,  and  profess  the 
orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Mahommedan  law  adopted  by  the 
Simnite  sect;  while  the  mountainous  districts  are  inhabited 
by  Tajiks,  professing  the  Shi'ite  creed  and  speaking  distinct 
dialects  in  diffeieut  districts. 

History. — ^Badakshan,  part  of  the  Greek  Bactiia,  was  visited  by 
Hsuan  Tsang  in  630  and  644.  The  Arabian  geographeis  of  the 
loth  century  speak  of  its  mines  of  ruby  and  lapis  lazuli,  and  give 
notices  of  the  flourishing  commerce  and  large  towns  of  Waksh 
and  Kbotl,  regions  which  appear  to  have  in  part  corresponded 
with  Badakshan.  In  1273-1273  Marco  Polo  and  his  companions 
stayed  for  a  time  in  Badakshan.  During  this  and  the  following 
centuries  the  country  was  governed  by  kings  who  claimed  to  be 
descendants  of  Alexander  ^c  Great.  The  last  of  these  kings  was 
Shah  Mahommcd,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  isth  century, 
leaving  only  his  married  daughters  to  represent  the  royal  line. 
Eariy  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  the  Usbegs  obtained 
possession  of  Badakshan,  but  were  soon  expelled,  and  then  the 
country  was  generally  governed  by  descendants  of  the  old  royal 
dynasty  by  the  female  line.  About  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century 
the  present  dynasty  of  Mirs  established  its  footing  in  the  place  of 
the  old  one  which  had  become  extinct.  In  1765  the  country  was 
invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  ruler  of  Kabul.  During  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  19th  centuiy  it  was  overrun  and  depopulated  by 
Kohan  Beg  and  his  son  Murad  Beg,  chiefs  of  the  Kataghan  Usbegs 
of  Kunduz.  When  Murad  Beg  died,  the  power  passed  into  the 
bands  of  another  Usbcg,  Mahommed  Amir  Khan.  In  1859  the 
Kataghan  Usbegs  were  expelled;  and  Mir  Jahander  Shah,  the 
representative  of  the  modem  royal  line, was  reinstatedat  Faizabad 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Afghans.  In  1867  he  was  expelled 
by  Abdur  Rahman  and  replaced  by  Mir  Mahommed  Shah,  and 
other  representatives  of  the  same  family.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

BADALOCCHIO,  SISTO,  surnamed  Rosa  (1581-1647),  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Parma.  He  was  of  the  school 
of  Annibale  Carracci,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  design. 
His  principal  engravings  are  the  series  known  as  Raphael's  Bible, 
whidi  were  executed  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Lanfranco, 
another  pupil  of  Carracci.  The  best  of  his  paintings,  which  are 
few  in  number,  are  at  Parma.    He  died  at  Bologna. 

BADALONA  (anc.  Bactulo),  a  town  of  north-eastern  Spain, 
In  the  province  of  Barcelona;  6  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Barcelona, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  small  river  Bes65,  atid  on  theMediterrancan 
Sea.  Pop.  (1900)  19,240.  Badalona  has  a  station  on  the  coast 
railway  from  Barcelona  to  Perpignan  in  France,  and  a  small 
harboar,  chiefly  important  for  its  fishing  and  boat-building 
trades.  There  are  gas,  chemical  and  mineral-oil  works  in  the 
town,  which  also  manufactures  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  glass, 
btsoilts,  sugar  and  brandy;  while  the  surrounding  fertile  plains 
produce  an  abundance  of  grain,  wine  and  fruit.  Badalona  thus 
largely  contributes  to  the  export  trade  of  Barcelona,  and  may, 
in  fact,  be  regarded  as  its  industrial  suburb. 

BADBY,  JOHN  (d.  1410).  one  of  the  early  Lollard  martyrs, 
w%s  a  tailor  (or  perhaps  a  blacksmith)  in  the  west  Midlands,  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Worcester  diocesan  court  for  his  denial 
of  transubstantiation.  Badby  bluntly  maintained  that  when 
Christ  sat  at  supper  with  his  disdples  he  had  not  his  body  in 
bis  hand  to  distribute,  and  that  "  if  every  host  consecrated  at 
the  altar  were  the  Lord's  body,  then  there  be  20,000  Gods  in 
England."  A  further  court  in  St  Paul's,  London,  presided  over 
by  Archbishop  Arundel,  condemned  him  to  be  burned  at  Smith- 
field,  the  tournament  ground  just  outside  the  city  walls.  It  is 
said  that  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Henry  V.)  witnessed  the 
execution  and  offered  the  sufferer  both  life  aAd  a  pension  if  he 
would  recant ;  but  in  Walsingham's  words, "  the  abandoned  villain 
dedined  the  prince's  advice,  and  chose  rather  to  be  burned  than 


to  give  reverence  to  the  life-giving  sacrament  So  it  befell  that 
this  mischievous  fellow  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  died  miserably 
in  his  sin." 

BADDELE7,  ROBERT  (c.  1732-1794),  English  actor,  is  said 
to  have  been  first  a  cook  to  Samuel  Foote,  "  the  English  Aris* 
tophanes,"  and  then  a  valet,  before  he  appeared  on  the  stage. 
In  1 76 1,  described  as  "  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,"  he  was  seen  at 
the  theatre  in  Smock  Alley,  Dublin,  as  Gomez  in  Dryden's 
Spanish  Friar,  Two  years  later  he  was  a  regular  member  of  the 
Drury  Lane  company  in  London,  where  he  had  a  great  success 
in  the  low  comedy  and  servants'  parts.  He  remained  at  this 
theatre  and  the  Haymarket  until  his  death.  He  was  the  original 
Moses  in  the  Schodfor  Scandal,  Baddeley  died  on  the  20th  of 
November  1794.  He  bequeathed  property  to  found  a  home  for 
decayed  actors,  and  also  £3  per  anntun  to  provide  wine  and  cake 
in  the  green-room  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  on  Twelfth  Night. 
The  ceremony  of  the  Baddeley  cake  has  remained  a  regular 
institution. 

His  wife  Sophia  Baddeley  (1745-1786),  an  actress  and 
singer,  was  bom  in  London,  the  daughter  of  a  sergeant-trumpeter 
named  Snow.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  excessive 
vanity  and  notorious  conduct.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  ran 
away  with  Baddeley,  then  acting  at  Drury  Lane,  and  she  herself 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  there  on  the  27th  of  April 
1765,  as  Ophelia.  Later,  as  a  singer,  she  obtained  engagements 
at  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall.  Though  separated  from  her  husband 
on  account  of  her  misconduct,  she  still  played  several  years  in 
the  same  company.  Her  beauty  and  her  extravagance  Tendered 
her  celebrated,. but  the  money  which  she  made  in  all  sorts  of 
wa3rs  was  so  freely  squandered  that  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
from  her  creditors  in  Edinburgh,  where  she  made  her  last  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  in  1784. 

See  Memoirs  0/  Mistress  Sophia  Baddeley,  by  Mrs  Elizabeth  Steele, 
6  vols.  (1781). 

BADEN«  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Austria,  in  lower 
Austria,  17  m.  S.  of  Vienna  by  raU.  Pop.  (1900)  12,447.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  romantic  Helenenthal, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schwechat,  and  has  become  the  prindpal 
summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  capital. 
It  possesses  a  new  Kurhaus,  fifteen  bathing-establishments,  a 
parish  church  in  late  Gothic  style,  and  a  town-hall,  which  contains 
interesting  archives.  The  warm  baths,  which  gave  name  to  the 
town,  are  thirteen  in  number,  with  a  temperature  of  from  72*  F. 
to  97^  F.,  and  contain,  as  chief  ingredient,  sulphate  of  lime. 
They  rise  for  the  most  part  at  the  foot  of  the  Calvarienbcrg 
(1070  ft.),  which  is  composed  of  dolomitic  limestone,  and  are 
mostly  used  for  bathing  purposes.  Several  members  of  the 
Austrian  imperial  family  have  made  Baden  their  summer 
residence  and  have  built  here  beautiful  villas.  There  are  about 
20,000  visitors  annually.  Baden  possesses  several  parks  and  is 
surrounded  by  lovely  and  interesting  spots,  of  which  the  most 
frequented  is  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Helenenthal,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Schwechat.  Not  far  from  Baden,  the  valley 
is  crossed  by  the  magnificent  aqueduct  of  the  Vienna  waterworks. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  12th-century  castle  of  Rauhencck,  and  at  its 
foot  stands  the  ChAteau  Weilburg,  built  in  1820-1825  by  Arch- 
duke Charles,  the  victor  of  Aspem.  On  the  left  bank,  just 
opposite,  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Rauhenstein,  dating  also 
from  the  12th  century.  About  4  m.  up  the  valley  is  Mayerling, 
a  hunting-lodge,  where  the  crown  prince  Rudolph  of  Austria 
was  found  dead  in  1889.  Farther  up  is  Alland,  whence  a  road 
leads  to  the  old  and  well-preserved  abbey  of  Hciligenkreuz.  It 
possesses  a  church,  in  Romanesque  style,  dating  from  the  nth 
century,  with  fine  cloisters  and  the  tombs  of  several  members 
of  the  Babenberg  family.  The  highest  point  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Baden  is  the  peak  of  the  Hoher  Lindkogcl  (2825  ft.), 
popularly  called  the  Eiseme  Thor,  which  is  ascended  in  about 
three  hours. 

The  celebrity  of  Baden  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans, 
who  knew  it  by  the  name  of  Thermae  Pannonicae,  and  remains 
of  their  occupation  still  exist.    It  received  its  charter  as  a  town 
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in  X480,  and  although  sacked  at  various  times  by  Hungarians 
and  TurkSp  it  soon  flourished  again. 

Sec  J.  Schwarz,  Die  Heilgudlen  von  Baden  bet  Wien  (Vienna,  3rd  ed., 
1900). 

BADEN,  or  Baden-Baden  (to  distinguish  it  from  other  places 
of  the  name),  a  town  and  fashionable  watering-place  of  Germany, 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  23.  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Karlsruhe,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  of  the  Mannheim  and  Basel 
railway.  Its  situation — on  a  hill  600  ft  high,  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Black  Forest — ^its  extensive  pleasure-grounds, 
gardens  and  promenades,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  life  that  is 
led  during  the  season,  have  long  attracted  crowds  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  resident  population  was  in 
1885,  12,779;  in  1895,  14,862;  and  in  1905,  16,238;  but  the 
number  of  visitors  exceeds  70,000  annuaUy.  Until  the  war  of 
1870,  the  prevailing  nationality  was  French,  but  of  late  years 
Americans,  Russians  and  English  are  the  more  numerous.  The 
hot  springs  arc  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  vary  in  temperature 
from  37®  to  54®  R.,  i.e.  from  115"  to  153*  Fahr.  They  flow  from 
the  castle  rock  at  the  rate  of  90  gallons  per  minute,  and  the  water 
is  conveyed. through  the  town  in  pipes  to  supply  the  different 
baths.  There  are  two  chief  bathing-establishments,  accounted 
the  most  elegant  in  Europe.  The  waters  of  Baden-Baden  are 
specific  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  paralysis, 
ncuralgi^f  skin  diseases  and  various  internal  complaints,  such 
as  stone  and  uric  acid.  The  town  proper  b  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oos,  but  the  principal  resorts  of  the  visitors  are  en 
the  left.  A  Convcrsalumshaus  and  a  TrinkhcUe  or  pump-room, 
a  theatre  and  a  picture-gallery,  library  and  reading-room  are 
among  the  chief  buildings,  'fhc  public  gaming-tables,  which 
for  so  many  years  were  a  striking  feature,  are  now  abolished. 
The  only  building  of  much  antiquarian  interest,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  castles,  is  the  parish  church,  which  dates  from  the 
1 5th  century,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  margraves. 
The  churches  include  a  Lutheran,  an  English,  in  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture,  and  a  Russian,  with  beautiful  frescoes; 
while  on  the  Michaelsberg  is  the  Greek  chapel,  with  a  gilded 
dome,  which  was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  of  the  Rumanian 
prince  Michel  Stourdza,  who  died  here  in  1863. 

The  springs  of  Baden  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
foimdation  of  the  town  is  referred  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  by 
an  inscription  of  somewhat  doubtful  'authenticity.  The  name 
oiAurelia  Aquensis  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of  Aurelius  Sevenis, 
in  whose  reign  it  would  seem  to  have  been  well  known.  Frag- 
ments of  its  ancient  sculptures  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  in  1847 
remains  of  Roman  vapour  baths,  well  preserved,  were  discovered 
Just  below  the  New  Castle.  From  the  14th  century  down  to  the 
close  of  the  17th,-  Baden  was  the  residence  of  the  margraves, 
to  whom  it  gave  its  name.  They  first  dwelt  in  the  Old  Castle, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  occupy  the  summit  of  a  hill  above  the 
town,  but  Ih  X479  they  removed  to  the  New  Castle,  which  is 
situated  on  the  hill-side  nearer  to  the  town,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  subterranean  dungeons.  During  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
Baden  suffered  severely  from  the  various  combatants,  but 
especially  from  the  French,  who  pillaged  it  in  1643,  and  laid  it 
in  ashes  in  1689.  The  margrave  Louis  William  removed  to 
Rastatt  in  1706.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the 
government  has  greatly  fostered  the  growth  of  the  town. 

See  Wettendorfcr,  Der  Kurort  Baden-Baden  (2nd  ed.,  1898): 
Schwarx,  Die  HeilqiuUen  von  Baden-Baden  (4th  ed.,  1902). 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  o(  Aargau,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Limmat,  14  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Zurich.  It  is  now 
chiefly  visited  by  reason  of  its  hot  sulphur  springs,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Hist.  i.  cap.  67)  and  were  very  fashionable 
in  the  15th  and  x6th  centuries.  They  are  especially  eflicacious  in 
cases  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  are  much  frequented 
by  Swiss  invalids,  foreign  visitors  being  but  few  in  number. 
lliey  lie  a  little  north  of  the  old  town,  with  which  they  are  now 
connected  by  a  fine  boulevard.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  gardens  of  the  Kursaal.  The  town  is  very  picturesque, 
with  its  steep  and  narrow  streets,  and  its  one  surviving  gateway, 
while  it  is  dominated  on  the  west  by  the  ruined  castle  of  Stein.  I 


formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Habsburgs,  but  destroyed  in  14x5 
and  again  in  1712.  In  14x5  Baden  (with  the  Aargau)  was  con* 
quered  by  the  Eight  Swiss  Confederati^,  whose  bailiff  inhabited 
the  other  castle,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Limmat,  which  defends 
the  andent  bridge  across  that  river.  As  the  conquest  of  the 
Aargau  was  the  first  made  by  the  Confederates,  their  delegates 
(or  the  federal  diet)  naturally  met  at  Baden,  from  1426  to  about 
1712,  to  settle  matters  relating  to  these  subject  lands,  so  that* 
during  that  period  Baden  was  really  the  capital  of  Switzerland. 
The  diet  sat  in  the  old  town-hall  or  Ratkaus,  where  was  also  signed 
in  1 7x4  the  treaty  of  Baden  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  between 
France  and  the  Empire,  and  thus  completed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
(17x3).  Baden  was  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Baden,  from 
1798  to  X803,  when  the  canton  of  Aargau  was  created.  To  the 
N.W.  of  the  baths  a  new  industrial  quarter  has  sprung  up  of 
late  years,  the  largest  works  being  for  electric  engineering.  In 
X900  the  permanent  population  of  Baden  was  6050  (German- 
speaking,  mainly  Romanists,  with  many  Jews),  but  it  is  greatly 
swelled  in  summer  by  the  influx  of  visitors. 

One  mile  S.  of  Baden,  on  the  Limmat,  is  the  famous  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Wettingen  (1227-1841 — the  monks  are  now  at 
Mehrerau  near  Bregenz),  with  splendid  old  painted  glass  in  the 
cloisters  and  magnificent  early  i7th-centuxy  carved  stalls  in 
the  choir  of  the  cLurch.  Six  miles  W.  of  Baden  is  the  small 
town  of  Brugg  (2345  inhabitants)  in  a  fine  position  on  the  Aar, 
and  close  to  the  remains  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Vindonissa 
(Windisch),  as  well  as  to  the  monastery  (founded  1310)  of 
K5m'gsfelden,  formerly  the  burial-place  of  the  early  Habsburgs 
(the  castle  of  Habsburg  is  but  a  short  way  off),  still  retaining 
much  fine  painted  glass. 

See  Barfh.  Fricker,  CeschkJUe  der  Stadt  mtd  Bdder  s»  Badm 
(Aarau,    1880).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BADEN,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF,  a  sovereign  sUte  of  Germany, 
lying  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  empire,  bounded  N.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt; 
W.  and  practically  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  Rhine, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  and  the  imperial 
province  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  S.  by  Switzerland,  and  E.  by  the 
kingdom  of  WUrttemberg  and  part  of  Bavaria.  The  country  has 
an  area  of  5823  sq.  m.  and  consists  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
mountains  which  form  its  boundary.  The  mountainous  part  is 
by  far  the  most  extensive,  forming,  indeed,  nearly  80%  of 
the  whole  area.  From  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  the  south  to  the 
river  Neckar  in  the  north  is  a  portion  of  the  Black  Forest  or 
Sdnoarzwald,  which  is  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  Kiiudg  into  two 
districts  of  different  elevation.  To  the  south  of  the  Kinzig  the 
mean  height  is  3100  ft.,  and  the  loftiest  summit,  the  Feldberg, 
reaches  about  4898  ft.,  while  to  the  north  the  mean  height  is  only 
2100  ft.,  and  the  Belchen,  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole, 
does  not  exceed  4480  ft  To  the  north  of  the  Neckar  is  the 
Odcnwald  Range,  with  a  mean  of  1440  f  t,and  in  the  Katzenbuckel, 
an  extreme  of  1980  ft.  Lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Dreisam 
is  the  Kaiserstuhl,  an  independent  volcanic  group,  nearly  xo  m. 
in  length  and  5  in  breadth,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  1760  ft. 
The  greater  part  of  Baden  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
which  receives  upwards  of  twenty  tributaries  from  the  highlands; 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  territory  is  also  watered  by  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar.  A  part,  however,  of  the  eastern  sk>pe 
of  the  Black  Forest  belongs  to  Uie  basin  of  the  Danube,  which 
there  takes  its  rise  in  a  number  of  mountain  streams.  Among 
the  numerous  lakes  which  belong  to  the  duchy  are  the  Mummel, 
Wilder,  Eichener  and  Schluch,  but  none  of  them  is  of  any  size. 
The  Lake  of  0>nstance  {BodenSee)  belong  partly  to  Bavaria 
and  Switzerland. 

Owing  to  its  physical  configuration  Baden  presents  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  Rhine  valley  is  the  warmest 
district  in  Germany,  but  the  higher  elevations  of  the  Black  Forest 
record  the  greatest  degrees  of  cold  experienced  in  the  south. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  Rhine  valley  is  approximatdy 
50**  F.  and  that  of  the  high  table-land,  43^  F.  July  is  the  hottest 
and  January  the  coldest  month  in  the  year. 
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Tfce  mmenl  wealth  of  Baden,  is  not.  great;  but  iron,  coal, 
nnc  and  lead  of  excellent  quality  axe  produced,  and  silver, 
copper,  gold,  cobalt^  vitriol  and  sulphur  are  obtained  in  small 
quantities.  Peat  is  found  in  abundance,  as  well  as  gypsum, 
china-day,  potters'  earth  and  salt.  The  mineral  springs  of  Baden 
are  very  numerous  and  have  acquired  great  celebrity,  those  of 
Baden-Baden,  Badenweiler,  Antogast,  Griesbach,  Freiersbach 
and  Petersthal  being  the  most  frequented. 

In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  particukriy  fertile,  yielding  luxuriant 
cn^  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  spelt,  beans,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp, 
bops,  beetroot  and  tobacco;  and  even  in  the  more  mountainous 
parts  rye,  wheat  and  oats  are  extensively  cultivated.  There  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  pasture  land,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs  and  goats  is  largely  practised.  Of  game,  deer,  wild 
boars,  hares,  snipe  and  partridges  are  fairly  abundant,  while  the 
mountain  streams  yield  trout  of  excellent  quality,  llie  culture 
of  the  vine  increases,  and  the  wines,  which  are  characterized  by 
a  mildness  of  flavour,  are  in  good  demand.  The  gardens  and 
orchards  supply  great  abundance  of  fruits,  especially  almonds 
and  walnuts;  and  bee-keeping  is  common  throughout  the 
country.  A  greater  proportion  of  Baden  than  of  any  other  of 
the  south  German  states  is  occupied  by  forests.  In  these  the 
predominant  trees  are  the  fir  and  pine,  but  many  others,  such  as 
the  chestnut,  arc  well  represented.  A  third,  at  least,  of  the 
annua!  supply  of  timber  b  exported. 

PQ^vhtion, — At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Baden  was 
only  a  margraviate,  with  an  area  little  exceeding  1300  sq.  m.,  and 
a  population  of  210,000.  Since  then  it  has  from  time  to  time 
acquired  additional  territory,  so  that  its  area  now  amounts  to 
5823  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  (1905)  to  2,009,320,  of  whom 
about  60%  are  Roman  Catholics,  37%  ProtesUnts,  i\% 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  of  other  confessions.  Of  the  population, 
about  one-half  may  be  dassified  as  rural,  i.e.  living  in  communities 
of  less  than  2000  inhabitants;  while  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation is  about  330  to  the  square  mile.  The  country  is  divided 
into  the  following  districts,  with  the  respective  chief  towns  and 
popuUtions  as  shown: — 


District. 

Chief  towns. 

Pop.  (1905). 

(1)  Mannheim 

Mannheim 

162,607 

Heidelberg 

49>439 

(2)  Karisnihe 

Karlsruhe 

111,200 

Pforzheim 

59*307 

(3)  Freiburg-im-Bretagau 

.   Freiburg 

74.102 

(4)  Constance 

Constance 

24.818 

The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  Karlsruhe,  and  among  important 
towns  other  than  the  above  are  Rastatt,  Baden-Baden,  Bruchsal 
and  Labr.  The  population  is  most  thickly  clustered  in  the  north 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Swiss  town  of  Basel.  The 
inhabitants  of  Baden  aro  of  various  origin — those  to  the  north 
of  iht  Mufg  being  descended  from  the  Alemanni  and  those  to  the 
south  from  the  Franks,  while  the  Swabian  plateau  derives  its  name 
and  its  population  from  another  race.    (See  WOrttemberg.) 

Indmsiries.—Of  the  area,  56-8  %  is  cultivated  and  38  %  forest, 
but  the  agricultural  industry,  which  formerly  yielded  the  bulk  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  is  now  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by 
the  industrial  output,  which  has  attained  very  considerable 
dimensions.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  inachinery, 
wooOen  and  cotton  goods,  silk  ribbons,  paper,  tobacco,  leather, 
china,  ^aas,  clocks,  jewellery  and  chemicals.  Beet  sugar  is  also 
largely  manufactured,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Black  Forest 
have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  dexterity  in  the  manufacture 
of  wooden  ornaments  and  toys,  musical  boxes  and  organs. 

The  exports  of  Baden,  which  coincide  largely  with  the  in- 
dustries Just  mentioned,  are  of  considerable  importance,  but  the 
bulk  of  its  trade  consists  in  the  transit  of  goods.  The  country  is 
weU.funiished  with  roads  and  railways,  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  latter  being  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  A  line  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  land,  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  the 
Rhine,  while  branches  cross  obliquely  from  cast  to  west.  Mann- 
heim is  the  great  emporium  for  the  export  of  goods  down  the 
Rhine  and  has  a  large  river  traffic    It  is  also  the  chief  manu- 


facturing town  of  the  duchy  and  the  seat  of  administrative 
government  for  the  northern  portion  of  the  country. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  educational  establishments  of 
Baden  are  numerous  and  flourishing,  and  public  education  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  govemmenL  There  are  two  univer- 
sities, the  Protestant  at  Heidelberg  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  and  a  celebrated  technical  college  at 
Karlsruhe.  The  grand-duke  is  a  ProtesUnt;  under  him  the 
Evangelical  Church  is  governed  by  a  nominated  council  and  a 
synod  consisting  of  the  "  prelate,"  48  elected,  and  7  nominated 
lay  and  clerical  members.  The  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Freiburg  is  metropolitan  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

Constitution  and  Covernnunt. — The  government  of  Baden  is 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  with  the  executive  power  vested  in  the 
grand-duke,  while  the  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  him 
with  a  representative  assembly  {Landtag  consisting  of  two 
chambers.  The  upper  chamber  is  composed  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  reigning  family  who  are  of  full  age;  the  chiefs  of  the 
mediatized  families;  die  archbbhop  of  Freiburg;  the  president 
of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  church;  a  deputy  from  each  of  the 
universities  and  from  the  technical  high  school,  eight  members 
elected  by  the  territorial  nobility  for  four  years,  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  two  of  that  of  agri- 
culture, one  of  that  of  trades,  two  mayors  of  municipalities, 
one  burgomaster  of  lesser  towns,  one  member  of  a  district  council, 
and  eight  members  (two  of  them  legal  functionaries)  nominated 
by  the  grand-duke.  The  lower  chamber  consists  of  73  popular 
representatives,  of  whom  24  are  elected  by  the  burgesses  of 
certain  towns  and  49  by  the  rural  communities.  Every  dtlzen 
of  25  years  of  age,  who  has  not  been  convicted  and  is  not  a 
pauper,  has  a  vote.  The  elections  are,  however,  indirect;  the 
citizens  nominating  the  Wahimdnner  (deputy  electors)  and  the 
latter  electing  the  representatives.  The  chambers  meet  at  least 
every  two  years.  The  members  of  the  lower  chamber  are  elected 
for  four  years,  half  the  number  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  every 
two  years.  The  executive  consists  of  four  departments  of  state 
— those  of  the  interior,  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  grand-ducal 
house,  of  finance,  and  of  justice,  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  educa- 
tion. The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  direct  and  indirect  taxes, 
domains  and  railways.  The  last  are  worked  by  the  state,  and 
the  sole  public  debt,  amounting  to  about  22  millions  sterling, 
is  attributable  to  this  head.  'Die  lupreme  courts  of  justice  of 
the  duchy  are  in  Karlsruhe,  Freiburg,  Offenburg,  Heidelberg, 
Mosbach,  Waldshut,  Constance  and  Mannheim,  whence  appeals 
lie  to  the  Reichsgerickt  (supreme  tribunal  of  the  empire)  in 
Leipzig.  By  virtue  of  a  convention  with  Prussia,  of  1871,  the 
Baden  army  forms  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  army. 

History — During  the  middle  ages  the  district  which  now 
forms  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  was  ruled  by  various  counts, 
prominent  among  whom  were  the  counts  and  dukes  of  Zfthringen. 
In  III 2  Hermann,  a  son  of  Hermann,  margrave  of  Verona 
(d.  1074),  and  grandson  of  Bertold,  duke  of  Carinthia  and  count 
of  Z&hringen,  having  inherited  some  of  the  German  estates  of 
his  family,  called  himself  margrave  of  Baden,  and  from  this  date 
the  separate  history  of  Baden  may  be  said  to  begin.  Hermann 
appears  to  have  called  himself  by  the  title  of  margrave,  and  not 
the  more  usual  title  of  count,  owing  to  the  connexion  of  his 
family  with  the  margraviate  of  Verona.  His  son  and  grandson, 
both  named  Hermann,  added  to  their  territories,  which  about 
1200  were  divided,  and  the  lines  of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden- 
Hochberg  were  founded,  the  latter  of  which  was  divided  about  a 
century  later  into  the  branches  of  Baden-Hochberg  and  Badcn- 
Sausenberg.  The  family  of  Baden-Baden  was  very  successful 
in  increasing  the  area  of  its  possessions,  which  after  several 
divisions  were  united  by  the  margrave  Bernard  I.  in  1391. 
Bernard,  a  soldier  of  some  renown,  continued  the  work  of  his 
predecessors,  and  obtained  other  districts,  including  Baden- 
Hochberg,  the  ruling  family  of  which  died  out  in  14 18. 

During  the  15th  century  a  war  with  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine  deprived  Margrave  Charles  I.  (d.  r475)  of  a  part  of  his 
territories,  but  these  losses  were  more  than  repaired  by  his  son 
and  successor,  Christopher  I.    In  1503  the  family  of  Baden- 
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Sausenberg  became  extinct,  and  the  whole  of  Baden  was  united 
by  Christopher,  who  divided  it,  however,  before  his  death  in 
1527  among  hb  three  sons.  One  of  these  died  childless  in 
1533,  and  in  1535  his  remaining  sons,  Bernard  and  Ernest, 
having  shared  their  brother's  territories,  made  a  fresh  division 
and  founded  the  lines  of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden-Pforzheim, 
called. after  1565  Baden-Durlach.  Further  divisions  followed, 
and  the  weakness  caused  by  these  partitions  was  accentuated 
by  a  rivalry  between  the  two  main  branches  of  the  family. 
This  culminated  in  open  warfare,  and  from  1584  to  1622  Baden- 
Baden  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Badcn- 
Durlach.  Religious  differences  added  to  this  rivalry.  During 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  some  of  the  rulers  of  Baden 
adhered  to  the  older  and  some  adopted  the  newer  faith,  and  the 
house  was  similarly  divided  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Baden  suffered  severely  during  this  struggle,  and  both  branches 
of  the  family  were  exiled  in  turn.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648  restored  the  status  quot  and  the  family  rivalry  gradually 
died  out.  During  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Louis  5CIV.  the 
maigraviate  was  ravaged  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  margrave 
of  Baden-Baden,  Louis  William  (d.  1707),  was  prominent  among 
the  soldiers  who  resisted  the  aggressions  of  France.  In  1771 
Augustus  George  of  Baden-Baden  died  without  sons,  and  his 
territories  passed  to  Charles  Frederick  of  Baden-Durlach,  who 
thus  became  ruler  of  the  whole  of  Baden. 

Although  in  1771  Baden  was  united  under  a  single  ruler  it 
did  not  form  a  compact  territory,  and  its  total  area  was  only 
about  1350  sq.  m.  Consisting  of  a  number  of  isolated  districts 
lying  on  either  bank  of  the  upper  Rhine,  it  was  the  work 
of  Charles  Frederick  to  acquire  the  intervening  stretches  of 
land,  and  so  to  give  territorial  unity  to  his  country.  Beginning 
to  reign  in  1738  and  coming  of  age  in  1746,  this  prince  is  the 
most  notable  of  the  rulers  of  Baden.  He  was  interested  in  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  sought  to  improve 
education  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  was  in  general 
a  wise  and  liberal  ruler.  His  opportunity  for  territorial  aggrand- 
dizement  came  during  the  Napoleom'c  wars.  When  war  broke 
out  between  France  and  Austria  in  1792  the  Badenese  fought  for 
Austria;  consequently  their  country  was  devastated  and  in  1796 
the  margrave  was  compelled  to  pay  an  indemnity,  and  to  cede 
his  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France.  Fortune, 
however,  soon  returned  to  his  side.  In  1803,  largely  owing  to  the 
good  offices  of  Alexander  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  he  received  the 
bishopric  of  Constance,  part  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  other 
smaller  districts,  together  with  the  dignity  of  a  prince  elector. 
Changing  sides  in  1805  he  fought  for  Napoleon,  with  the  result 
that  by  the  peace  of  Pressburg  in  that  year  he  obtained  the 
Breisgau  and  other  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  Habsburgs. 
In  1806  he  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  declared 
himself  a  sovereign  prince,  became  a  grand-duke,  and  received 
ojther  additions  of  territory.  The  Baden  contingent  continued 
to  assist  France,  and  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1809  the  grand- 
duke  was  rewarded  with  accessions  of  territory  at  the  expense 
of  the  kingdom  of  WUrttemberg.  Having  quadrupled  the  area 
of  Baden,  Charles.  Frederick  died  in  June  181 1,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Charles,  who  was  married  to  Stephanie 
de  Beauhamais  (d.  x86o),  an  adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon. 
Charles  fought  for  his  father-in-law  until  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  in  1813,  when  he  joined  the  Allies. 

In  1815  Baden  became  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion established  by  the  Act  of  the  8th  of  June,  annexed  to  the 
Final  Act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  of  the  9th  of  June.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  winding-up  of  the  congress,  however,  the  vexed 
qiKstion  of  the  succession  to  the  grand-duchy  had  not  been 
settled.  This  was  soon  to  become  acute.  By  the  treaty  of  the 
i6th  of  April  1816,  by  which  the  territorial  disputes  between 
Austria  and  Bavaria  were  settled,  the  succession  to  the  Baden 
Palatinate  was  guaranteed  to  Maximilian  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  expected  event  of  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Zjlhringcn. 
As  a  counterblast  to  this  the  grand-duke  Charles  issued  in  181 7  a 
pragmatic  sanction  (Hausgesett)  declaring  the  counts  of  Hochbcrg, 
the  issue  of  a  moigaoatic  marriage  between  thegrand-duke  Charles 


Frederick  and  Luiae  Geyer  von  Geyersberg  (created  Coimtess 
Hochberg),  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown.  A  controversy 
between  Bavaria  and  Baden  resulted,  which  was  only  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Hochberg  claims  by  the  treaty  signed  by  the 
four  great  powers  and  Baden  at  Frankfort  on  the  loth  of  July 
1819.  Meanwhile  the  dispute  had  produced  important  effects 
in  Baden.  In  order  to  secure  popular  support  for  the  Hochberg 
heir,  Charles  in  1818  granted  to  the  grand-duchy,  under  article 
xiii.  of  the  Act  of  Confederation,  a  liberal  constitution,  under 
which  two  chambers  were  constituted  and  their  assent  declared 
necessary  for  legislation  and  taxation.  The  outcome  was  of  im- 
portance far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  duchy;  for  all 
Germany  watched  the  constitutional  experiments  of  the  southern 
states.  In  Baden  the  conditions  were  not  favourable  to  success. 
The  people,  belonging  to  the  "  Celtic  fringe  "  of  Germany,  had 
fallen  during  the  revolutionary  period  completely  under  the 
influence  of  French  ideas,  and  this  was  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  temper  of  the  new  chambers,  which  tended  to  model 
their  activity  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
grand-duke  Louis,  who  had  succeeded  in  1818,  was  unpopular, 
and  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  hide-bound  and 
inefficient  bureaucrats.  The  result  was  a  deadlock;  and,  even 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Carlsbad  decrees  in  October 
1819  the  grand-duke  had  prorogued  the  chambers,  after  three 
months  of  sterile  debate.  The  reaction  that  followed  was  as 
severe  in  Baden  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  culminated  in 
1823,  when,  on  the  refusal  of  the  chambers  to  vote  the  military 
budget,  the  grand-duke  dissolved  them  and  levied  the  taxes  on 
his  own  authority.  In  January  1825,  owing  to  official  pressure, 
only  three  Liberals  were  returned  to  the  chamber;  a  law  was 
passed  making  the  budget  presentable  only  every  three  years, 
and  the  constitution  ceased  to  have  any  acUve  existence. 

In  1830  Louis  was  succeeded  as  grand -duke  by  his  half-brother 
Leopold,  the  first  of  the  Hochberg  line.  The  July  Revolution 
led  to  no  disturbances  in  Baden;  but  the  new  grand-duke  from 
the  first  showed  liberal  tendencies.  The  elections  of  1830  were 
not  interfered  with;  and  the  result  was  the  return  of  a  Liberal 
majority.  The  next  few  years  saw  the  introduction,  under 
successive  ministries,  of  Liberal  reforms  in  the  constitution,  in 
criminal  and  civil  law,  and  in  education.  In  1832  the  adhesion 
of  Baden  to  the  Prussian  ZoUvcrein  did  much  for  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country.  With  the  approach  of  the  revolution- 
ary year  1848,  however,  Radicalism  once  more  began  to  lift  up 
its  head.  At  a  popular  demonstration  held  at  Offcnburg  on  the 
1 2th  of  September  1847,  resolutions  were  passed  demanding  the 
conversion  of  the  regular  army  into  a  national  militia  which 
should  take  an  oath  to  the  constitution,  a  progressive  income* 
tax  and  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  of  February  1848  in  Paris  brought 
this  agitation  to  a  head.  Numerous  public  meetings  were  held 
at  which  the  Ofienburg  programme  was  adopted,  and  on  the  4th 
of  March,  under  the  influence  of  the  popular  excitement,  it  was 
accepted  almost  unanimously  by  the  lower  chamber.  As  in 
other  German  states,  the  government  bowed  to  the  storm« 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  and  promised  reforms.  The  im'nistry 
was  remodelled  in  a  more  Liberal  direction; and  a  new  delegate 
was  sent  to  the  federal  diet  at  Frankfort,  empowered  to  vote 
for  the  establishment  of  a  parliament  for  united  Germany. 
The  disorders,  fomented  by  republican  agitators,  none  the  less 
continued;  and  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  them 
with  the  aid  of  federal  troops  led  to  an  armed  insurrection.  For 
the  time  this  was  mastered  without  much  difficulty;  the  in- 
surgents were  beaten  at  Kandern  on  the  20th  of  April;  Freiburg, 
which  they  held,  fell  on  the  24th;  and  on  the  27th  a  Franco- 
German  "  legion,"  which  had  invaded  Baden  from  Strassburg, 
was  routed  at  Dossenbach. 

At  the  beginm'ng  of  1849,  however,  the  issue  of  a  new  consti- 
tution, in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Frankfort 
parliament,  led  to  more  serious  trouble.  It  did  little  to  satiU'y 
the  Radicals,  who  were  angered  by  the  refusal  of  the  second 
chamber  to  agree  to  their  proposal  for  the  summoning  of  m 
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coastftaent  assembly  (xotli  of  Febniaiy  1849).  The  new  in> 
^urrection  that  now  broke  out  was  a  more  formidable  affair  than 
the  fint.  A  miUtaiy  mutiny  at  Rastatt  on  the  1 1  th  of  May  showed 
that  the  army  sympathized  with  the  revolution,  which  was 
proclaimed  two  days  Uter  at  Offenburg  amid  tumultuous  scenes. 
On  the  same  day  (13th  of  May)  a  mutiny  at  Karlsruhe  forced 
the  grand-duke  to  take  to  flight,  and  the  next  day  he  was  followed 
by  the  ministers,  while  a  committee  of  the  diet  under  Lorenz 
Brenuno  (18x3-1891),  who  represented  the  more  moderate 
Radicals  as  against  the  republicans,  established  itself  in  the 
capital  to  attempt  to  direct  affairs  pending  the  establishment  of 
a  provisional  government.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  ist  of 
June,  and  on  the  loth  the  "  constituent  diet,"  consisting  entirely 
of  the  most  "  advanced  "  politicians,  assembled.  It  had  little 
chance  of  doing  more  than  make  speeches;  the  country  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  armed  mob  of  civilians  and  mutinous  soldiers; 
and,  meanwhile,  the  grand-duke  of  Baden  had  joined  with 
Bavaria  in  requesting  the  armed  intervention  of  Prussia,  which 
was  granted  on  the  condition  that  Baden  should  join  the  League 
of  the  Three  Kings. 

From  this  moment  the  revolution  in  Baden  was  doomed,  and 
with  it  the  revolution  in  all  Germany.  The  Prussians,  under 
]*rince  William  (afterwards  emperor),  invaded  Baden  in  the 
middle  of  June.  The  insurgent  forces  were  under  the  command 
of  the  Pote,  Ludwig  von  Mieroslawski  (1814-1878),  who  reduced 
them  to  souM  semblance  of  order.  On  the  20th  he  met  the 
Prussians  at  Wagh&uscl,  and  was  completely  defeated;  on  the 
25th  Prince  WillLm  entered  Karlsruhe;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  members  of  the  provisional  government,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Freiburg,  dispersed.  Such  of  the  insurgent  leaders  as 
were  caught,  notably  the  ex-oflScers,  suffered  military  execution; 
the  army  was  dispersed  among  Prussian  garrison  towns;  and 
Baden  was  occupied  for  the  time  by  Prussian  troops.  The 
grand-duke  returned  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  at  once  dissolved 
the  diet.  The  elections  resulted  in  a  majority  favourable  to  the 
new  ministry,  and  a  scries  of  laws  were  passed  of  a  reactionary 
tendency  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  government. 

The  grand-duke  Leopold  died  on  the  24th  of  April  1852,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Frederick,  as  regent,  the  eldest, 
Louis  (d.  22nd  of  January  1858),  being  incapable  of  ruling.* 
The  internal  affairs  of  Baden  during  the  period  that  followed 
have  comparatively  little  general  interest.  In  the  greater 
politics  of  Germany,  Baden,  between  1850  and  1866,  was  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  Austria;  and  in  the  war  of  1866  her  con- 
tingents, under  Prince  William,  had  two  sharp  engagements 
with  the  Prussian  army  of  the  Main.  Two  days  before  the 
affair  of  Werbach  (24th  of  July),  however,  the  second  chamber 
had  petitioned  the  grand-duke  to  end  the  war  and  enter  into 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia.  The  grand-duke 
had  from  the  first  been  opposed  to  the  war  with  Prussia,  but 
had  been  forced  to  yield  owing  to  popular  resentment  at  the 
policy  of  Prussia  in  the  Schleswig-Hoktein  question  {q.v.).  The 
ministry,  now  at  one,  resigned;  Baden  announced  her  with- 
drawal from  the  German  confederation;  and  on  the  17th  of 
August  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  signed  with  Prussia. 
The  adhesion  of  Baden  to  the  North  German  confederation  was 
prevented  by  Bisnurck  himself,  who  had  no  wish  to  give 
Napoleon  III.  so  good  an  excuse  for  intervention;  but  it  was 
the  opposition  of  Baden  to  the  formation  of  a  South  German 
confederation  that  made  the  ultimate  union  inevitable.  The 
troops  of  Baden  took  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  war  of  1870; 
and  it  was  the  grand-duke  of  Baden,  who,  in  the  historic  assembly 
of  the  German  princes  at  Versailles,  was  the  first  to  hail  the  king 
of  Prtissia  as  (jerman  emperor. 

The  internal  politics  of  Baden,  both  before  and  after  1870, 
centre  in  the  main  round  the  question  of  religion.  The  signing 
on  the  28th  of  June  1859  of  a  concordat  with  the  Holy  See,  by 
which  education  was  placed  under  the  oversight  of  the  clergy 
and  the  establishment  of  religious  orders  was  facilitated,  led  to 
a  constitutional  struggle,  which  ended  in  1863  with  the  victory 

'Frederick  assumed  the  title  of  grand-duke  on  the  5th  of 
September  1856. 


of  Liberal  principles,  the  eommonea  being  made  responsible  for 
education,  though  the  priests  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
management  The  quarrel  between  Liberalism  and  Clericalism 
was,  however,  not  ended.  In  1867,  on  the  accession  to  the 
premiership  of  Julius  von  JoUy  (1823-1891),  several  constitu- 
tional changes  in  a  Liberal  direction  were  made;  responsibility 
of  ministers,  freedom  of  the  press,  compulsory  education.  In 
the  same  year  (6th  of  September)  a  law  was  passed  to  compel  all 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  to  pass  the  government  examina* 
tions.  The  archbishop  of  Freiburg  resisted,  and,  on  his  death  in 
April  1868,  the  see  was  left  vacant.  In  1869  the  introduction  of 
civil  marriage  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  strife,  which  reached  its 
climax  after  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infalh'bility 
in  1870.  The  "  Kulturkampf "  raged  in  Baden,  as  in  the  rest 
of  (Germany;  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  government  encouraged 
the  formation  of  Old  Catholic  communities.  Not  till  1880,  after 
the  faU  of  the  ministry  of  Jolly,  was  a  reconciliation  with  Rome 
effected;  in  1882  the  archbishopric  of  Freiburg  was  again  filled 
up.  The  political  tendency  of  Baden,  meanwhile,  mirrored 
that  of  all  (krmany.  In  1891  the  National  LibenUs  had  but  a 
majority  of  one  in  the  diet;  from  1893  they  could  maintain  them- 
selves only  with  the  aid  of  the  Conservatives;  and  in  1897  a  coali- 
tion of  Ultramontanes,  Socialists,  Social-democrats  and  Radicals 
(FreisiHnige)^  won  a  majority  for  the  opposition  in  the  chamber. 
Amid  all  these  contests  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  moderation 
of  the  grand-duke  Frederick  won  him  universal  esteem.  By 
the  treaty  under  which  Baden  had  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  German  empire,  he  had  reserved  only  the  exclusive  right  to 
tax  beer  and  spirits;  the  army,  the  post-office,  railways  and  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  were  placed  under  the  effective 
control  of  Prussia.  In  his  relations  with  the  German  empire, 
too,  Frederick  proved  himself  rather  a  great  German  noble  than 
a  sovereign  prince  actuated  by  particuhirist  ambitions;  and  his 
position  as  husband  of  the  emperor  William  I.'s  only  daughter, 
Louise  (whom  he  had  married  in  1856),  gave  him  a  peculiar 
influence  in  the  councils  of  Berlin.  When,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember 1906,  the  grand-duke  celebrated  at  once  the  jubilee  of 
his  reign  and  his  golden  wedding,  all  Europe  combined  to  do 
him  honour.  King  Edward  VII.  sent  him,  by  the  hands  of  the 
duke  of  Connaught,  the  order  of  the  Garter.  But  more  significant, 
perhaps,  was  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Temps^  the  leading  Parisian 
paper.  "  Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  sterile  paradox 
of  the  Napoleonic  work,"  it  wrote,  "  than  the  history  of  the 
grand-duchy.  It  was  Napoleon,  and  he  alone,  who  created  this 
whole  state  in  1803  to  reward  in  the  person  of  the  little  margrave 
of  Baden  a  relative  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  he  who 
after  Austerlitz  aggrandized  the  margravate  at  the  expense  of 
Aiistria;  transformed  it  into  a  sovereign  principality  and  raised 
it  to  a  grand-duchy.  It  was  he  too  who,  by  the  seculariza- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  dbmembermcnt  of  Wurtlcm- 
berg  on  the  other,  gave  the  grand-duke  500,000  new  subjects. 
He  believed  that  the  recognition  of  the  prince  and  the  artificial 
ethnical  formation  of  the  principality  would  be  pledges  of 
security  for  France.  But  in  18 13  Baden  joined  the  coalition, 
and  since  then  that  nation  created  of  odds  and  ends  {dc  brie  ct 
de  broc)  and  always  handsomely  treated  by  us,  had  not  ceased 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  struggles  against  our  country. 
The  grand-duke  Frederick,  grand-duke  by  the  will  of  Napoleon, 
has  done  France  all  the  harm  he  could.  But  French  opinion 
itself  renders  justice  to  the  probity  of  his  character  and  to  the 
ardour  of  his  patriotism,  and  nobody  will  feel  surprise  at  the 
homage  with  which  Germany  feels  bound  to  surround  his  old 
age.*'    .He  died  at  Mainau  on  the  28th  of  September  1907,  and 

was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  grand-duke  Frederick  H. 
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Badisckt  LandiMsgeschicht*  (Berlin,  1 899-1002) :  £•  von  Chrismar, 
Cenealcgie  des  Guamthauses  Baden  worn  to.  Jakrkundert  bis  heuU 
(Gotha.  1892) :  E.  H.  Meyer,  Badisches  Volkdeben  im  tQ.  Jakrhundert 
(Strassbure,  1900);  F.  J.  Mone,  Qudteruammlunf  zur  badischen 
LandcstesckicMe  (Karlsruhe,  1848-1867);  Badiscne  Biog^aphien^ 
edited  by  F.  von  Weech  (Karlsruhe,  1875- 1891). 

BADENOCH,  a  district  of  south-east  Inverness-shire,  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Monadhliath  mountains,  on  the  £.  by 
the  Cairngorms  and  Braemar,  on  the  S.  by  Atholl  and  the 
Grampians,  and  on  the  W.  by  Lochaber.  Its  area  is  somewhat 
undefined,  but  it  may  be  estimated  to  measure  36  m.  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  and  ism.  from  N.  to  S.  Excepting  the  valley  of  the 
Spey  and  the  great  glens,  it  is  abnost  entirely  a  wild  mountainous 
tract,  many  hills  exceeding  3000  ft  in  height,  and  contains  in 
the  forests  of  Alder,  Drumochter,  Gaick  and  Feshie  some  of 
the  best  deer  country  in  the  Highlands.  Loch  Laggan  and  Loch 
Ericht  are  the  principal  lakes,  and  the  district  is  abundantly 
watered  by  the  Spey  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  It  is 
traversed,  from  Dalnaspidal  to  Boat  of  Garten,  by  the  Highland 
railway.  There  are  very  few  industries,  and  population  groups 
itself  at  Kingussie  and  other  places  on  or  near  the  Spey.  From 
1 3  29  to  X3 1 3  the  lordship  of  Badenoch  was  owned  by  the  (>>myns. 
In  1371  Robert  II.  granted  it  to  his  son  Alexander  Stewart, 
ist  earl  of  Buchan  (1343-1405),  the  "Wolf  of  Badenoch." 
Reverting  to  the  crown,  it  was  bestowed  in  1452  upon  the  xst 
earl  of  Huntly,  and  still  gives  the  title  of  lord  of  Badenoch  to 
the  marquess  of  Huntly. 

BADENWEILBR,  a  health  resort  and  watering  place  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  (Germany,  28  m.  N.  by  £.  by  rail  from 
Basel,  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  is  sheltered 
by  the  Blauen  (3820  ft.)  and  the  climate  is  excellent.  Its  new 
parish  (Evangelical)  church  (1897)  b  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
xith-century  castle  which  belong^  to  the  margraves  of  Baden, 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  French  during  the  wars  of  Louis  XV. 
The  place  is  visited  by  5000  people  annually,  partly  for  its  warm 
mineral  springs  (70**  F.),  partly  for  its  whey  cure,  and  partly  on 
account  of  its  equable  dimate  and  picturesque  surroundings. 
There  are  a  Kurkaus,  built  in  1853,  and  a  park  of  15  acres; 
also  a  grand-ducal  castle,  refitted  in  1 887-1888.  In  1784  well- 
preserved  Roman  baths  were  discovered  here.  The  permanent 
population  is  about  600. 

BADGER,  the  common  name  for  any  animal  of  the  Musteline 
subfamily  Mdinae  or  the  typical  genus  Melcs  (see  Carnivora). 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  "  badge,"  device,  on  account 
of  the  marks  on  the  head ;  or  it  may  be  identical  with  the  term 
separately  noticed  below,  the  French  bhireau  being  used  in  both 
senses.  The  members  of  the  typical  genus  have  the  lower  jaw  so 
articulated  to  the  upper,  by  means  of  a  transverse  condyle  firmly 
locked  into  a  long  cavity  of  the  cranium,  that  dislocation  of  the 
jaw  is  all  but  impossible,  and  this  enables  those  creatures  to  main- 
tain their  hold  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  The  European  badger 
{Mcles  laxus  or  M.  tneUs)  is  from  25  in.  to  29  in.  long,  with  a  tail 
of  about  8  in. ;  the  general  hue  of  the  fur  is  grey  above  and  black 
on  the  under  parts;  the  head  is  white,  with  a  black  stripe  on  each 
side.  In  habits  it  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  subfamily.  It 
is  nowhere  abundant,  but  Is  found  over  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  a  quiet,  inoffensive  animal,  nocti;rnal 
and  solitary  in  its  habits,  sleeping  by  day  in  its  burrov ,  and 
issuing  forth  at  night  to  feed  on  roots,  beech-mast,  fruits,  the  eggs 
of  birds,  small  quadrupeds,  frogs  and  insects.  It  is  said  also  to 
dig  up  the  nests  of  wasps  in  order  to  eat  the  larvae,  as  the  ratel 
--a  closely  allied  South  African  form— is  said  to  rob  the  bees  of 
their  honey.  The  male  and  female  are  seldom  seen  together,  and 
are  supposed  to  trace  each  other  by  the  odour  of  the  secretion 
in  the  anal  glands.  Fossil  remains  of  the  badger  have  been 
found  in  England  in  deposits  of  Pleistocene  age.  In  eastern 
Persia  this  species  is  replaced  by  the  Persian  badger  (Af .  catiescens) ; 
two  species — the  white-tailed  badger  (A/.  Uiicurus)  and  the 
Chinese  badger  (ilf.  chincnsis)  occur  in  eastern  Asia;  and 
another  (A/,  anacuma)  is  found  in  Japan.  The  American  badger 
{Taxidca  amcricana)  ranges  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  habits  closely  resembles  the  European  species, 
but  seems  to  be  more  carnivorous.    When  badgers  were  more 


abundant  than  they  now  are,  their  skins,  dressed  with  the  hair 
attached,  were  commonly  used  for  pistol  furniture.  They  ar» 
now  chiefly  valued  for  the  hair,  that  of  the  European  badger  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  shaxing-brushes  while  the 
softer  hair  of  the  American  species  is  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  for  painters'  pencils,  and  the  fur  is  used  for 
articles  of  ladies'  apparel  and  trimmings.  The  Malay  badger 
(Mydaus  mdiceps)  is  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Java  (where 
i  t  is  called  the  teledu) ,  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  The  head  and  body 
arc  about  15  in.  long,  and  the  tail  no  more  than  an  inch;  the  fur 
is  dark  brown,  with  the  top  of  the  head,  neck  and  a  broad  dorsal 
stripe,  white.  Like  the  skunk,  this  animal  can  eject  the  foetid 
secretion  of  the  anal  glands.  The  sand-badgers  {Arcionyx)  are 
Asiatic;  the  best-known  species  (A.  coUaris)  ranges  from  the 
eastern  Himalayas  to  Burma;  the  smaller  A.  taxoides  is  found  in 
Assam,  Arakan  and  perhaps  in  China;  and  there  is  probably 
another  in  Tibet.  In  these  the  tail  is  much  longer  in  proportion  to 
the  body  than  in  the  rest  of  the  group. 

The  badger  does  not  usually  seek  to  attack,  but,  when  driven 
to  bay,  its  great  muscular  power  and  tough  hide  render  it  a  for- 
midable antagonist  The  cruel  ^x>rt  of  badger-drawing  was  for- 
merly popular  throughout  Great  Britain,  but  was  prohibited 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  together  with  bear-baiting 
and  bull-baiting.  The  badger-ward,  who  was  usually  atuched 
to  a  bear-garden,  kept  his  badger  in  a  large  box.  Whenever  a 
drawing  was  arranged,  bets  were  made  as  to  how  many  times  the 
dog,  usually  a  bull-terrier,  would  draw  the  badger,  i.e.  pull  it  out 
of  its  box,  within  a  given  number  of  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  dog 
succeeded  in  doing  this  the  animals  were  parted,  often  by  the 
attendants  biting  their  tails,  and  the  badger  was  again  shut  up 
in  his  box,  which,  at  a  signal  from  the  time-keeper,  was  again 
opened.  Another  method  of  baiting  this  animal  is  thus  described 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport:  **  They  dig  a  place  in  the  earth 
about  a  yard  long,  so  that  one  end  is  four  feet  deep.  At  this  end 
a  strong  stake  is  driven  down.  Then  the  badger's  taH  is  split,  a 
chain  put  through  it,  and  fastened  to  the  stake  with  such  ability 
that  the  badger  can  come  up  to  the  other  end  of  the  place.  The 
dogs  are  brought  and  set  upon  the  poor  animal  who  sometimes 
destroys  several  dogs  before  it  is  killed."  The  colloquial  "  to 
badger  "  {i.e.  worry  or  tease)  is  a  metaphorical  derivative,  and 
" drawing  a  badger"  is  similarly  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

BADGER,  a  term  of  uncertain  derivation  (possibly  derived 
from  bagger,  in  allusion  to  the  hawker's  bag)  for  a  dealer  in  food, 
such  as  corn  or  victuals  (more  expressly,  fish,  butter  or  cheese), 
which  he  has  purchased  in  one  place  and  brought  for  sale  to 
another  place;  an  itinerant  dealer,  corresponding  to  the  modern 
hawker  or  huckster.  An  English  statute  of  1552  which  sum- 
marized, and  prescribed  penalties  against,  the  offences  of  en- 
grossing, forestalling  and  rcgrating,  specially  exempted  badgers 
from  these  penalties,  but  required  them  to  be  licensed  by  three 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in  which  they  dwelt.  A 
statute  of  1 562-1 563,  after  declaring  that  many  people  took  up  the 
trade  of  badgering  "  seeking  only  to  live  easily  and  to  leave  their 
honest  labour,"  enacted  that  badgers  should  be  licensed  for  a 
year  only,  should  be  householders  of  three  years'  standing  in  the 
county  in  which  they  were  licensed,  and  should  enter  into  re- 
cognizances not  to  engross  or  forestall.  An  act  of  1 844  abolished 
the  offence  of  badgering,  and  repealed  the  statutes  passed  in 
relation  to  it.  The  word  is  still  in  common  use  in  country 
districts. 

BADGHIS  ("  home  of  the  winds  "),a  district  on  the  north-west  of 
Afghanistan,  between  the  Murghab  and  Hari  Rud  riveis,  extend- 
ing as  far  northward  as  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Sarakhs.  It 
includes  the  Chul  formations  through  which  the  Russo-Afgban 
boundary  runs.  This  region  was  surveyed  by  the  boundary  com- 
mission of  1885.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  largely  settled  by 
the  amir  with  purely  Afghan  tribes. 

BADHAM.  CHARLES  (1813-1884),  English  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  i8th  of  July  1813.  His  father, 
ChaHes  Badhara,  translator  of  Juvenal  and  an  excellent  dassical 
scholar,  was  regius  professor  of  physic  at  Glasgow;  his  mother 
was  a  cousin  of  Th6mas  (^mpbcll,  the  poet.    .WIien.about  seven 
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jean  dd,  Badham  was  sent  to  Switzo'Iand,  where  he  became  a 
papO  of  Pestalozzi.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Eton, 
and  in  1830  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  but  only  obtained  a  third  class  in  classics  (1836),  a 
failure  which  may  have  been  due  to  his  dislike  of  the  methods  of 
study  then  in  fashion  at  Oxford,  at  a  time  when  classical  scholar- 
ship was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Shortly  after  taking 
his  degree  in  1S37  Badham  went  to  Italy,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  the  study  of  ancient  MSS.,  in  particular  those  of  the 
Vitican  library.  It  was  here  that  he  began  a  life-long  friendship 
with  G.  C.  Cobet.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Germany, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Peter- 
bouse,  Cambridge,  in  1847.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  was 
appointed  headmaster  of  Louth  grammar  school,  Lincolnshire 
(1851-1854),  and  subsequently  headmaster  of  Edgbaston 
proprietary  school,  near  Birmingham.  In  the  interval  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge  (1852).  In  z86o  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  at  the  university 
of  Leiden.  In  xS66  he  left  England  to  take  up  the  professorship 
of  classics  and  logic  in  Sydney  University,  which  he  held  until 
his  (kath  on  the  26th  of  February  1884.  He  was  twice  married. 
Dr  Badham's  rlassiml  attainments  were  recognized  by  the  most 
famous  European  critics,  such  as  G.  C*  Cobet,  Ludwig  Preller, 
W.  Dindorf ,  F.  W.  Schnddewin,  J.  A.  F.  Meineke,  A.  Ritschl 
and  Tlschendorf.  Like  many  schoolmasters  who  are  good 
scholazB  and  even  good  teachers,  he  was  not  a  professional 
sacoess;  and  his  hasty  temper  and  dislike  of  anything  approach- 
ing doingcntsousness  may  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advance- 
ment. But  it  is  strange  that  a  scholar  and  textual  critic  of  his 
eminence  and  of  European  reputation  should  have  made  com- 
paratively little  mark  in  his  native  country.  He  published 
editions  of  Euripides,  Hdena  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  (1851), 
Ion  (1851);  Plato's  FkiUbus  (1855,  1878);  Laches  and  EtUhy- 
dtmMS  (1865),  Phaedrus  (1851),  Symposium  (1866)  and  De 
Plckmis  Epistaiis  (1866).  He  also  contributed  to  Mnemosyne 
(Cobet's  journal)  and  other  rlassiral  periodicals.  His  AdhorttUio 
ad  Diacipnlos  Academiae  Sydniensis  (1869)  contains  a  number  of 
emendations  of  Thucydidies  and  other  classical  authors.  He 
also  published  an  article  on  "  The  Text  of  Shakespere  **  in 
Camhidge  Essays  (1856);  Criticism  apf^ied  to  Shakespere 
(1846) ;  Though  on  Classical  and  Commercial  Education  (1864). 

A  oolloctcd  edition  of  his  Speeches  and  Lectures  delivered  in 
AnstraUa  (Sydney,  1890)  contains  a  memoir  by  Thomas  Butler. 

BADIUS*  J0D0CU8  or  Josse  (1462-1535),  sometimes  called 
Badius  Asceksics  from  the  village  of  Asche,  near  Brussels, 
where  he  was  bom,  an  eminent  printer  at  Paris,  whose  establish- 
ment was  cdebrated  under  the  name  of  Prelum  Ascensianum, 
He  was  himself  a  scholar  of  considerable  repute,  had  studied  at 
Brussels  and  Ferrara,  and  before  settling  in  Paris,  had  taught 
Greek  for  several  years  at  Lyons.  He  illustrated  with  notes 
sereral  of  the  classics  which  he  printed,  and  was  the  author  of 
Bomecous  pieces,  amongst  which  are  a  life  of  Thomas  i  Kempis, 
and  a  satire  on  Uie  follies  of  women,  entitled  Navicula  StuUarum 
MuHerusn. 

BADUSHIBE,  BARTHOLOMEW,  Bason  (1275-1322), 
English  nobleman,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Gunselm  de  Badles- 
mere  (d.  1301),  and  fought  in  the  English  army  both  in  France 
and  Scotland  during  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
In  1307  he  became  governor  of  Bristol  Castle,  and  afterwards 
Edward  II.  appointed  him  steward  of  his  household;  but  these 
marks  of  favour  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  a  compact 
with  some  other  noblemen  to  gain  supreme  influence  in  the  royal 
coimcfl.  Although  very  hostile  to  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster, 
Badlesmere  helped  to  inake  peace  between  the  king  and  the  earl 
in  X318,  and  was  a  member  of  the  middle  party  which  detested 
aHke  Edward's  minions,  like  the  Despensers,  and  his  violent 
enemies  like  Lancaster.  The  king's  conduct,  however,  drew 
him  to  the  ade  of  the  earl,  and  he  had  already  joined  Edward's 
enemies  when,  in  October  1321,  his  wife,  Margaret  de  Clare, 
refused  to  admit  Queen  Isabella  to  her  husband's  castle  at 
Leeds  in  Kent.  The  king  captured  the  castle,  seized  and  im- 
pdsoiked  Lady  Badlesmere,  and  dvil  war  began.    After  the 


defeat  of  Lancaster  sCf  Boroughbridgc,  Badlesmere  was  taken 
and  hanged  at  (^terbury  on  the  14th  of  April  1322.  His  son 
and  heir,  Giles,  died  without  children  in  1338. 

BADMINTON,  or  Great  Badminton,  a  village  in  the  southern 
parliamentary  division  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  xoo  m.  W. 
of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway  (direct  line  to  south 
Wales).  Here  is  Badminton  House,  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of 
Beaufort,  standing  in  a  park  some  xo  m.  in  circumference. 
The  manor  of  Badminton  was  acquired  in  1608  from  Nicolas 
Boteler  (to  whose  family  it  had  belonged  for  several  centuries) 
by  Thomas,  Viscount  Somerset  (d.  1650  or  1651),  third  son  of 
Edward,  4th  earl  of  Worcester,  and  was  given  by  his  daughter 
and  heiress  Elizabeth  to  Henry  Somerset,  3rd  marquess  of 
Worcester  and  xst  duke  of  Beaufort  (X629-1699),  who  built  the 
present  mansion  (1682)  on  the  site  of  the  old  manor  house.  It  is 
a  stone  building  in  Palladia n  style,  and  contains  a  number  of 
splendid  paintings  and  much  fine  wood-carving.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  Michael  stands  dose  to  it.  This  is  a  Gredan  build- 
ing (X785),  with  a  richly  ornamented  ceiling  and  inlaid  altar- 
pavement;  it  also  contains  much  fine  sculpture  in  the  memorials 
to  former  dukes,  and  is  the  burial-place  of  Field  Marshal  Lord 
Raglan,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  5th  duke  of  Beajifort. 
Raglan  Castle,  near  Monmouth,  now  a  beautiful  ruin,  was  the 
seat  of  the  earls  and  the  xst  nuirquess  of  Worcester,  until  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1646,  and  after  its  capitula- 
tion was  dismantled. 

BADMINTON,  a  game  played  with  rackets  and  shuttlecocks, 
its  name  being  taken  from  the  duke  of  Beaufort's  seat  in 
Gloucestershire.  The  game  appears  to  have  been  first  played 
in  England  about  1873,  but  before  that  time  it  was  played  in 
India,  where  it  is  still  very  popular.  The  Badminton  Association 
in  England  was  founded  in  X895,  and  its  laws  were  framed  from 
a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  in  1887  for  the  Bath  Badminton  Club 
and  based  on  the  original  Poona  (1876)  rules.  In  Enghind  the 
game  is  almost  always  pUyed  in  a  covered  court.  The  All 
England  championships  for  gentlemen's  doubles,  ladies'  doubles, 
and  mixed  doubles  were  instituted  in  1899,  and  for  gentlemen's 
singles  and  ladies'  singles  in  xgoo;  and  the  first  championship 
between  England  and  Ireland  was  played  in  1904.  Badminton 
may  be  played  by  daylight  or  by  artifidal  light,  dther  with  two 
players  on  each  side  (the  four-handed  or  double  game)  or  with 
one  player  on  each  side  (the  two-handed  or  single  game).  The 
game  consists  entirely  of  volleying  and  is  extremely  fast,  a 
single  at  Badminton  being  admitted  to  require  more  staying 
power  than  a  single  at  lawn  tennis.  There  is  much  scope  for 
judgment  and  skill,  €.g.  in  "dropping"  (hitting  the  shuttle 

Diagram  oj  CowL—ln  the  two-     .  ^V...M--L..'V../V' 
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gently  just  over  the  net)  and  in  "  smashing  "  (hitting  the  shuttle 
with  a  hard  downward  stroke).  The  measurements  of  the  court 
are  shown  on  the  accompanying  plan. 

The  Badminton  hall  should  be  not  less  than  x8  ft.  high.  Along 
the  net  line  is  stretched  a  net  30  in.  deep,  from  17  to  24  ft.  long 
according  to  the  position  of  the  posts,  and  edged  on  the  top  with 
white  tape  3  in.  wide.    The  top  of  the  net  should  be  5  ft.  from 
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the  ground  a^jdifi  centre  and  s  ft.  x  in.  at  the  posts.  The  shuttle- 
cock (or  shuttle)  has  i6  feathers  from  2|  to  2)  in.  long,  and  weighs 
from  73  to  85  grahis.  The  racket  (which  is  of  no  specified  size, 
shape  or  weight)  is  strung  with  strong  fine  gut  and  weighs  as  a 
jule  about  6  oz 

The  game  is  for  15  or,  rarely,  for  ai  aces,  except  in  ladies' 
singles,  when  it  is  for  11  aces;  and  a  rubber  is  the  best  of  three 
games.  Games  of  a  races  are  played  only  and  always  in  matches 
decided  by  a  single  game,  and  generally  in  handicap  contests. 
The  right  to  choose  ends  or  to  serve  first  in  the  first  game  of  the 
rubber  is  dedded  by  tossing.  If  the  side  which  wins  the  toss 
chooses  first  service,  the  other  side  chooses  ends,  and  vice  versa; 
but  the  side  which  wins  the  toss  may  call  upon  the  other  side 
to  make  first  choice.  The  sides  change  ends  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  game,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
game,  if  a  third  game  Is  necessary.  In  the  third  game  the  sides 
change  ends  whoi  the  side  which  is  leading  reaches  8  in  a  game 
of  15  aces,  and  6  in  a  game  of  11  aces,  or,  in  handicap  games, 
when  the  score  of  either  side  reaches  half  the  number  of  aces 
required  to  win  the  game.  In  mstrhwi  of  one  game  (21  aces) 
the  sides  change  ends  when  the  side  which  is  leading  has  scored 
IX  aces.  The  ade  winning  a  game  serves  first  in  the  next  game, 
and,  in  the  four-handed  game,  either  player  on  the  iide  that  has 
won  the  last  game  may  take  fiist  service  in  the  next  game. 

In  a  game  of  is  aces,  when  the  score  is  "  13  all "  the  side 
which  first  reaches  13  has  the  option  of  "  setting  "  the  game  to 
S,  and  when  the  score  is  "  14  all "  the  side  which  first  reaches  14 
has  the  option  of  "  setting  "  the  game  to  3,  t.e.  the  side  which 
first  scores  s  or  3  aces,  according  as  the  game  has  been  "  set " 
at "  13  all "  or  "  14  all,"  wins.  In  ladies'  singles,  when  the  score 
is  "  9  all "  the  side  first  reaching  9  may  **  set "  the  game  to  s, 
and  when  the  score  is  "  10  all "  the  side  which  first  reaches  10 
may  "  set "  Cbe  game  to  3.  In  games  of  21  aces,  the  game  may 
be  "  set "  to  5  at  "  19  all "  and  to  3  at  "  20  alL"  There  is  no 
**  setting  "  in  handicap  games. 

'  In  the  four-handed  game,  the  player  who  serves  first  stands 
in  his  light-hand  half  court  and  serves  to  the  player  who  is 
standing  in  the  opposite  right-hand  half  court,  the  other  players 
meanwhile  standing  anywhere  on  their  side  of  the  net.  As  soon 
as  the  diuttle  is  hit  by  the  server's  racket,  all  the  players  may 
stand  anywhere  on  their  side  of  the  net.  If  the  player  served 
to  returns  the  shuttle, «.«.  hits  it  into  any  part  of  his  opponents' 
court  before  it  touches  the  ground,  it  hu  to  be  returned  by  one 
of  the  "  in  "  (serving)  side,  and  then  by  one  of  the  "  out " 
(non-serving)  side,  and  so  on,  until  a  "  fault "  is  made  or  the 
shuttle  ceases  to  be  "  in  play."  *  If  the  "  in  "  side  makes  a 
"  fault,"  the  server  loses  his  "  hand  "  (serve),  and  the  player 
served  to  becomes  the  server;  but  no  score  accrues.  If  the 
"  out "  side  makes  a  "  fault,"  the  "  in  "  side  scores  an  ace,  and 
the  players  on  the  "  in  "  side  change  half  courts,  the  server  then 
serving  from  his  left  half  court  to  the  player  in  the  opposite 
left  ha^  court,  who  has  not  yet  been  served  to.  Only  the  player 
served  to  may  take  the  service,  and  only  the  "  in  "  side  can  score 
an  ace.  The  first  service  in  each  innings  is  made  from  the  right- 
hand  half  court.  The  side  that  starts  a  game  has  only  one 
"  hand  "  in  its  first  innings;  in  every  subsequent  innings  each, 
player  on  each  side  has  a  "  hand,"  the  partners  serving  con- 
secutively. While  a  side  remains  "  in,"  service  is  made  alter- 
OJktdy  from  each  half  court  into  the  half  court  diagonally 
opposite,  the  change  of  half  courts  taking  place  whenever  an 
ace  is  scored.  If,  in  play,  the  shuttle  stiikes  the  net  but  still 
goes  over,  the  stroke  is  good;  but  if  this  happens  in  service 
and  the  service  is  otherwise  good,  it  is  a  "  let,"  i.e.  the  stroke 
does  not  count,  and  the  server  must  serve  again,  even  if  the  shuttle 
has  been  struck  by  the  player  served  to,  in  which  case  it  is 
assumed  that  the  shuttle  would  have  fallen  into  the  proper 
half  court.  It  is  a  "  let,"  too,  if  the  server,  in  attempting  to 
serve,  misses  the  shuttle  altogether.  It  is  a  good  stroke,  in  service 
or  in  play,  if  the  shuttle  falls  on  a  line,  or,  in  play,  U  it  is  followed 


^  The  shuttle  is  "  in  play  "  from  the  time  it  is  stnick  by  the 
racket  until  it  touches  the  ground,  or  touches  the  net  without  going 
over,  or  until  a  "  fault "  is  made. 


over  the  net  with  the  striker's  racket,  or  passes  outside  either 
of  the  net  posts  and  then  drops  inside  any  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  opposite  court.  MuUtiis  mutandis^  the  above  remarks 
apply  to  the  two-handed  game,  the  main  points  of  difference 
being  that,  in  the  two-handed  game,  both  sides  change  half 
courts  after  each  ace  is  scored  and  the  same  player  takes  con- 
secutive serves,  whereas  in  the  double  game  only  the  serving 
side  changes  half  courts  at  an  added  ace  and  a  player  may  not 
take  two  consecutive  serves  in  the  same  game. 

It  is  a  "  fault  "  (a)  if  the  service  is  overhand,  s.e.  if  the  shuttle 
when  struck  is  higher  than  the  server's  waist;  {h)  if,  in  serving, 
the  shuttle  does  not  fall  into  the  half  court  diagonally  opposite 
that  from  which  service  is  made;  (c)  if,  before  the  shuttle  is 
struck  by  the  server,  both  feet  of  the  server  and  of  the  player 
served  to  are  not  inside  their  respective  half  courts,  a  foot  on 
a  line  being  deemed  out  of  court;  (</)  if,  in  play,  the  shuttle 
falls  outride  the  court,  or,  in  service  or  play,  passes  through  or 
under  the  net,  or  hangs  in  the  net,  or  touches  the  roof  or  side 
walls  of  the  hall  or  the  person  or  dress  of  any  player;  (e)  if  the 
shuttle  "  in  play  "  is  hit  before  it  reaches  the  striker's  side; 
(/)  if,  when  the  shuttle  is  "  in  play,"  a  player  touches  the  net  or 
its  supports  with  his  racket,  person  or  dress;  (£i  if  the  shuttle 
is  struck  twice  successively  by  the  same  player,  or  if  it  is  struck 
by  a  player  and  his  partner  successively,  or  if  it  is  not  distinctly 
hit, «.«.  if  it  is  merely  caught  on  the  racket  and  spooned  over  the 
net,  (Jt)  if  a  player  wilfully  obstructs  his  opponent. 

For  full  information  on  the  laws  of  the  game  the  reader  is  refencd 
to  the  Laws  of  BadminUm  and  Ike  Rules  of  the  BadminUm  Associatiom, 
published  annually  (London).  See  also  an  article  by  S.  M.  Maney 
in  the  BadmiKton  Mageutine  (February  1907),  reprinted  in  a  slichtly 
revised  fonn  in  the  Badminton  Cautte  (November  1907}.  Until 
October  1907  Lawn  Tennis  and  Badminton  was  the  official  organ 
of  the  Badminton  Association:  in  November  1907  the  Badminton 
CoMotte  beoune  the  official  organ. 

BADNUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  the  headquarters  of  the 
district  of  Betul  in  the  Central  Provinces.  It  consists,  besides 
the  European  houses,  of  two  bazaars.  Pop.  (1901)  5766.  There 
is  a  good  serai  or  inn  for  native  travellers,  and  a  dak  bungaloto  or 
resting-place  for  Europeans.  Not  far  from  Badnur  is  Kherla, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Gond  rajas,  where  there  is  an  old 
fort,  now  in  ruins,  which  used  to  be  held  by  them. 

BADRINATH.  a  village  and  celebrated  temple  in  British  India, 
in  the  Garhwal  district  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vishnuganga,  a  tributary  of  the  Alak- 
nanda  river,  in  the  middle  of  a  valley  neariy  4  m.  in  length  and 
X  in  breadth.  The  village  is  small,  containing  only  twenty  or 
thirty  huts, 'in  which  reside  the  Brahmans  and  the  attendants 
of  the  temple.  This  building,  which  is  considered  a  place  of 
high  sanctity,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  its  great  celebrity.  It 
is  about  40  or  50  ft.  in  height,  biiilt  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with 
a  small  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  gilt  ball  and  spire,  and 
contains  the  shrine  of  Badrinath,  dedicated  to  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  The  principal  idol  is  of  black  stone  and  is  3  ft.  in  height. 
Badrinath  is  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India.  In  ordinary  years  the  number  varies  from  7000  to 
xo,ooo;  but  every  twelfth  year,  when  the  festival  of  Kumbh- 
mela  is  celebrated,  the  concourse  of  persons  is  said  to  be  so,ooe. 
In  addition  to  the  ^ts  of  votaries,  the  temple  enjoys  a  further 
source  of  revenue  from  the  rents  of  villages  assigned  by  former 
rajas.  Successive  temples  have  been  shattered  by  avalanches, 
and  the  existing  building  is  modem.  It  is  situated  anong 
mountains  rising  23,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Eleva  aoa 
of  the  site  of  the  temple,  xo,294  ft. 

BADULLA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Uva,  Ceylon,  54  nu 
S.  E.  of  Kandy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  government  agent  and  district 
judge,  besides  minor  courts.  It  was  in  Kandyan  times  the  hone 
of  a  prince  who  ruled  Uva  as  a  principality.  Badulla  stands 
2222  ft  above  sea-level;  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  79I  in.;- 
the  average  temperature,  73".  The  population  of  the  town  lu 
X90X  was  5924;  of  the  Badulla  district,  186,674.  There  is  a 
botanic  garden;  and  the  town,  being  almost  encircled  by  a 

I  river — the  Badullaeya — and  overshadowed  by  the  Naminacooly 
Kande  range  of  mountains  (highest  peak  6680  ft),  is  V€r>* 
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ptcteRsqndty  situated.  The  nflmy  tenninus  at  BvidaiBweUa 
Is  18  m.  from  Badulla.  Tea  is  cultivated  by  the  planters,  and 
Dce,  fruit  and  vegetables  by  the  natives  in  the  district 

BABDEKBR,  KARL  (180Z-X859),  German  publisher,  was  bom 
at  Essen  on  the  3rd  of  November  z8oi.  His  father  had  a  printing 
establishment  and  book-shop  there,  and  Karl  followed  the  same 
Nirinr^  independently  in  Coblena.  Here  he  began  to  issue  the 
first  of  the  scries  of  guide-books  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 
They  followed  the  model  of  the  English  series  instituted  by  John 
Murray,  but  developed  in  the  course  of  years  so  as  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  civiHzed  world,  and  later  were  issued  in 
F.ngii«h  and  French  as  well  as  German.  Baedeker's  son  Frita 
caiidMd  on  the  business,  which  in  1873  was  transferred  to  Leipzig. 

BABHR,  JOHAMN  CHRISTIAN  FELIX  (1798-1872),  German 
philologist,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  on  the  13th  of  June  1798. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg  where  he  was 
appointed  prcrfessor  of  rlassiral  philology  in  1823,  chief  librarian 
in  1833,  and  on  the  retirement  of  G.  F.  Creuzcr  became  director 
of  the  philological  seminary.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the  a9th 
of  November  187  3.  His  eazHest  works  were  editions  of  Plutarch's 
Alcibiades  (1833),  PhUopoemen,  FlanUmnus,  Pyrrhus  (1836),  the 
fragments  of  Ctesias  (1834),  and  Herodotus  (1830-1835,  1855- 
1863).  But  most  important  of  all  were  his  works  on  Roman  litera- 
ture and  humanistic  studies  in  the  middle  ages:  Gesckickte  der 
fdmucken  LiUeraimr  (4th  ed.,  1868-1870),  and  the  supplementary 
volumes.  Die  ekrisUicken  Dickter  und  GesckkhUckreiber  Rams 
(3ikd  ed.,1873),  Die  chrisaich-rdmiscke  Theologie  (1837),  Gesckichte 
dor  rOmischen  lAUeratmr  im  karolingisciiCH  ZcitaUer  (1840). 

BAEIt  FRUIT  (ilefb  marmdos),  AtgU  is  a  genus  of  the 
botanical  natural  order  Rutaceae,  containing  two  spcaeA  in 
tn^Hcal  Asia  and  one  in  west  tropical  Africa.  The  plants  are 
trees  bearing  strong  spines,  with  alternate,  compound  leaves 
each  with  three  leaflets  arid  panirlfs  of  sweet-scented  white 
flowoa.  Ae^  marmdiu,  the  bad-  or  bel-fruit  tree  (also  known 
as  Bengal  quince),  is  found  wild  or  cultivated  throu^^ut  India. 
The  tree  is  valued  for  its  fruit,  which  is  oblong  to  pyriform  in 
shape,  9-5  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  grey  or  yellow  rind  and  a 
sweet,  thick  orange-coloured  pulp.  The  unripe  fruit  is  cut  up 
in  shcei^  sun-dried  and  used  as  an  astringent;  the  ripe  fruit  is 
described  as  sweet,  aromatic  and  cooling.  The  wood  is  yellowish- 
white,  and  hard  but  not  durable.  The  name  Ae^  is  from  one 
<rf  the  Heqierides,  in  reference  to  the  golden  fruit,  marmdos  is 
Portuguese  for  quince. 

BAEHA.a  town  of  southem  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova; 
32  m.  by  road  S.E.  ot  the  dty  of  Cordova.  Pop.  (1900)  14,539. 
Baeoa  n  {acturesquely  situated  near  the  river  Marbella,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  a  castle,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  famous  captain  Gonzalo  de  Cordova.  Farming,  horse- 
breeding,  linen-weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  olive-oil  are 
the  chief  local  industries.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  Luque 
(pop*  4973),  4  m.  S.E.  on  the  Jain-Lucena  line.  The  site  of 
the  Roman  town  (Baniana  or  Biniana)  can  still  be  traced,  and 
various  R(»nan  antiquities  have  been  disinterred.  In  1392  the 
Mo(Hs  under  Mahommed  II.  of  Granada  vainly  besieged  Baena, 
which  was  held  for  Sancho  IV.  of  Castile,  and  the  five  Moorish 
heads  in  its  coat-of-arms  commemorate  the  defence. 

BAER,  KARL  ERNST  VOM  (1793-1876),  German  biologist, 
was  bora  at  Piep,  in  Esthonia,  on  the  39th  of  February  1 793.  His 
father,  a  small  landowner,  sent  him  to  school  at  Reval,  which  he 
left  in  hb  eighteenth  year  to  study  medicine  at  Dorpat  Uni- 
versity. The  lectures  of  R.  F.  Burdach  (177^1847)  suggested 
research  in  the  wider  field  of  life-history,  and  as  at  that  time 
Germany  offered  more  facilities  for,  and  greater  encouragement 
to,  scientific  work,  von  Baer  went  to  Wiirzburg,  where  J.  I.  J 
DoQinger  (i 770-1841),  father  of  the  Catholic  theologian,  was 
professor  of  anatomy.  In  teaching  von  Baer,  Ddllinger  gave  a 
direction  to  his  studies  which  secured  his  future  preeminence  in 
the  science  of  organic  development.  He  collaborated  with  C.  H. 
Pander  (i  794-1865)  in  researches  on  the  evolution  of  the  chick, 
the  results  of  which  were  first  published  in  Burdach's  treatise  on 
pfaysioiogy.  Continuing  his  investigations  alone  von  Baer  ex- 
tended them  to  the  evdutioa  of  organisms  generally,  and  after  a 


sojourn  at  Beriin  he  was  invited  by  his  old  teacher  Burdach,  who 
had  become  professor  of  anatomy  at  K5nigsberg,  to  join  him  as 
prosector  and  chief  of  the  new  zoological  museum  (1817).  Von 
Baer's  great  discovery  of  the  human  ovum  is  the  subject  of  his 
EpiOola  dt  Ovo  Mammalium  d  Hominis  Cenesi  (Leipzig,  1827), 
and  in  the  following  year  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  History 
of  the  Bodutum  of  Animals  (  Ueber  die  EntwickdungsgesdddUe  der 
Ttdere),  the  second  part  following  in  1837.  In  this  work  he 
demonstrated  first,  that  the  Graafian  follicles  in  the  ovary  are  not 
the  actual  eggs,  but  that  they  contain  the  spherical  vesicle,  wfaidi 
is  the  tme  ovum,  a  body  about  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  wherein  lie  the  properties  transmitting  the 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  parent  or  grandparent, 
or  even  of  more  remote  ancestors.  He  next  showed  that  in  all 
vertebrates  the  primary  stage  of  cleavage  of  the  fertiUzed  egg  is 
followed  b3rmodification  intoleaf -likegermlayers— skin,  muscular, 
vascular  and  mucous— whence  arise  the  several  organs  of  the 
body  by  differentiation.  He  further  discovered  the  gelatinous, 
cylindrical  cord,  known  as  the  diorda  dorsalis,  which  passes  along 
the  body  of  the  embryo  of  vertebrates,  in  the  lower  types  of  which 
it  is  limited  to  the  entire  inner  skeleton,  while  in  the  higher  the 
backbone  and  skuH  are  developed  round  it.  His  "  law  of  corre- 
qwndlng  stages  "  in  the  development  of  vertebrate  embryos  was 
exemplified  in  the  fact  recorded  by  him  about  certain  specimens 
preserved  in  ^irit  which  he  had  omitted  to  labeL  "  I  am  quite 
unable  to  say  to  what  class  they  belong.  They  may  be  lizards, 
or  small  birds,  or  very  young  mammalia,  so  complete  is  the 
similarity  in  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  head  and  trunk  in  these 
animals.  The  extremities  are  stiU  absent,  but  even  if  they  had 
existed  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  development  we  should  leam 
nothing,  because  all  arise  from  the  same  fundamental  form." 
Again,  in  his  History  of  Eodntum  he  suggests,  "Are  not  all  animals 
in  the  beginning  of  their  development  essentially  alike,  and  is 
there  not  a  primary  form  common  to  all  ?"  (i.  p.  333)  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  "  tclic  "  idn,  with  the  archetypal  theory  which 
it  involved,  possessed  von  Baer  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  explains 
his  inability  to  accept  the  theory  of  unbroken  descent  with 
modification  when  it  was  propounded  by  Charles  Darwin  and 
A.  R.  Wallace  in  1858.  The  influence  of  von  Baer's  discoveries 
has  been  far-reaching  and  abiding.  Not  only  was  he  the  pioneer 
in  that  branch  of  biological  science  to  which  Francis  Balfour, 
gathering  up  the  labours  of  many  feUow-workers,  gave  coherence 
in  his  Comparative  Embryology  (i88x),  but  the  impetus  to  T:  H. 
Huxley's  researches  on  the  stracture  of  the  medusae  came  from 
him  mfct  L  163),  and  Herbert  Spencer  found  in  von  Bacr's  "  law 
of  devdopment "  the  '*  law  of  all  devdopment  "  {Essays,  i.  30) 
In  1834  von  Baer  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St  Petersburg.  In  183  5  he  published  his  DetdopmetU 
of  Pishes,  and  as  the  reanilt  of  collection  of  all  available  informa- 
tion concerning  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Polar  regions  of  the 
empire,  he  was  appointed  leader  of  an  Arctic  expedition  in  1837 
The  remainder  of  his  active  life  was  occupied  in  divers  fields  of 
research,  geological  as  weU  as  biological,  an  outcome  of  the  latter 
being  his  fine  monograph  on  the  fi^cs  of  the  Baltic  and  Caspian 
Seas.  One  of  the  last  works  from  his  prolific  pen  was  an  interest- 
ing autobiography  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Esthonian 
nobles  on  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  his  doctorate  in  1864. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  received  the  Copley  medal.  He  died 
at  Dorpat  on  the  38th  of  November  1876.  (E.  Cl.)    • 

BAER,  WILLIAM  JACOB  (x86o-  ),  American  painter,  was 
bom  on  the  39th  of  January  i860  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  studied 
at  Munich  in  1880-1884.  He  hxul  much  to  do  with  the  revival  in 
America  of  the  art  of  miniature-painting,  to  which  he  turned  in 
1893,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Miniature,  New  Yatk.  Among  his  miniatures  are  "  The  Golden 
Hour,"  "  Daphne,"  "  In  Arcadia  "  and  "  Madonna  with  the 
Aubum  Hair." 

BAETYLUS  (Gr.  /?afrvXot,  /?air6Xior),  a  word  of  Semitic  origin 
("■bethel)  denoting  a  sacred  stone,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  life.  These  fetish  objects  of  worship  were  meteoric 
stones,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  or  revered  as  symbols  of 
the  gods  themselves  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  9;  Photius,  Cod.  342). 
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In  Greek  mythology  the  term  was  spcdaHy  applied  to  the  stone 
supposed  to  have  been  swallowed  by  Cronus  (who  feared  mis- 
fortune from  his  own  children)  in  mistake  for  his  infant  son 
Zeus,  for  whom  it  had  been  substituted  by  Uranus  and  Gaea,  his 
wife's  parents  {Elymdogicum  Magnum^  s.v.).  This  stone  was 
carefully  preserved  at  Delphi,  anointed  with  oil  every  day  and  on 
festal  occasions  covered  with  raw  wool  (Pausanias  x.  24).  In 
Phoenician  mythology,  one  of  the  sons  of  Uranus  is  named 
Baetylus.  Another  famous  stone  was  the  effigy  of  Rhea  Cybele, 
the  holy  stone  of  Pessinus,  black  and  of  irregular  form,  whidi  was 
brought  to  Rome  in  304  b.c.  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
statue  of  the  goddess.  In  some  cases  an  attempt  was  made  to 
give  a  more  regular  form  to  the  original  shapeless  stone:  thus 
Apollo  Agyieus  was  represented  by  a  conical  pillar  with  pointed 
end,  Zeus  Meilichius  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Other  famous 
baetylic  idols  were  those  in  the  temples  of  Zeus  Casius  at  Seleuda, 
and  of  Zeus  Teleios  at  Tegea.  Even  in  the  declining  years  of 
paganism,  these  idols  still  retained  their  significance,  as  is  shown 
by  the  attacks  upon  them  by  ecclesiastical  writers. 

See  Munter.  Ober  die  vom  Himmel  gefaUene»  Steitu  (1805); 
Bdsigk,  De  Baelyliis  (1854);  and  the  exhaustive  article  by  F. 
Lenonnant  in  Darembeig  and  Saglio's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 

BAEYER,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM    ADOLF   VOM 

(1835-  ),  German'  chemist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  31st  of 
October  1835,  lus  father  being  Johann  Jacob  von  Baeyer  (1794- 
1885),  chief  of  the  Berlin  G^etical  Institute  from  1870.  He 
studied  chemistry  under  R.  W.  Bunsen  and  F.  A.  Kekul£,  and 
in  1858  took  his  degree  as  Ph.D.  at  Berlin,  becoming  privat- 
docent  a  few  years  afterwards  and  assistant  professor  in  z866. 
Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Strassburg,  and  in  1875  he  migrated  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Munich.  He  devoted  himself  mainly  to  investigations  in  organic 
chemistry,  and  in  particular  to  synthetical  studies  by  the  aid  of 
"  condensation "  reactions.  The  Royal  Society  of  London 
awarded  him  the  Davy  medal  in  1881  for  his  researches  on 
indigo,  the  nature  and  composition  of  which  he  did  more  to 
elucidate  than  any  other  single  chemist,  and  which  he  also 
succeeded  in  preparing  artificially,  though  his  methods  were  not 
found  commercklly  practicable.  To  celebrate  his  seventieth 
birthday  his  scientific  papers  were  collected  and  published  in 
two  volumes  {Gesammelte  WerkCf  Brunswick,  1905),  and  the 
names  of  the  headings  under  which  they  are  grouped  give  some 
idea  of  the  range  and  extent  of  his  chemical  work: — (i)  organic 
arsenic  compounds,  (2)  uric  add  group,  (3)  indigo,  (4)  papers 
arising  from  indigo  researches,  (5)  pyrrol  and  pyridine  bsues, 

(6)  experiments  on  the  elimination  of  water  and  on  condensation, 

(7)  the  phthaleins,  (8)  the  hydro-aromatic  compounds,  (9)  the 
terpenes,  (10)  nitroso  compounds,  (xi)  furfurol,  (12)  acetylene 
compounds  and  "  strain  "  (Spannungs)  theory,  (13)  peroxides, 
(14)  basic  properties  of  oxygen,  (r^)  dibenzsilacetone  and  tri- 
phenylamine,  (16}  various  researches  on  the  aromatic  and  (17) 
the  aliphatic  series. 

BACA  (anc  Beatia),  a  town  of  southern  Spam,  m  the  province 
of  Ja^n,  in  the  Loma  de  Ubeda,  a  mountain  range  between  the 
river  Guadalquiver  on  the  S.  and  its  tributary  the  Guadalimar  on 
the  N  Pop.  (1900)  14,379  Ba6za  has  a  station  3  m.  S.W  on  the 
lin&res-Almerla  railway  Its  chief  buildings  are  those  of  the  uni- 
versity (founded  in  t  533,  and  replaced  by  a  theological  seminary), 
the  cathedral  and  the  Franciscan  monastery.  The  Cordova  and 
Ubeda  gates,  and  the  arch  of  Ba£za,  are  among  the  remains  of  its 
dd  fortifications,  which  were  of  great  strength.  The  town  has 
little  trade  excxpt  in  farm-produce;  but  its  red  dye,  made  from 
the  native  cochineal,  was  formerly  celebrated.  In  the  middle 
ages  Ba6za  was  a  flourishing  Moorteh  dty,  said  to  contain  50,000 
inhabitants^  but  it  was  sacked  in  1239  by  Ferdinand  III.  of 
Castile,  who  in  1348  transferred  its  bishopric  to  Ja6n.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  sculptor  and  painter,  (}aspar  Becarra. 

BAFFIN,  WILLIAM  (i  584-1622),  English  navigator  and 
discoverer.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  it  is  con- 
jectured that  he  was  bom  in  London  of  humble  origin,  and 
gradually  raised  himsdf  by  his  diligence  and  perseverance.  The 
earliest  mention  of  his  name  occurs  in  x6i2,  in  connexion  with 


an  expedition  in  search  of  a  North-West  Passage,  under  the  orders 
of  Captain  James  Hall,  whom  he  accompanied  as  chief  ^Ski. 
Captain  Hall  was  murdered  in  a  fight  with  the  natives  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  during  the  two  following  yean 
Baffin  served  in  the  Spitsbergen  whale-fishery,  at  that  time 
controlled  by  the  Muscovy  Company.  In  1615  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Company  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- West 
Passage,  and  accompanied  Captain  Robert  Bylot  as  pilot  of  the 
little  ship  "  Discovery,"  and  now 'carefully  examined  Hudson 
Strait  The  accuracy  of  Baffin's  tidal  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  this  voyage  was  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  by 
Sir  Edward  Parry,  when  passing  over  the  same  ground,  two 
oraturies  later  (1821).  In  the  following  year  Baffin  again  sailed 
as  pilot  of  the  "  Discovery,"  and  passing  up  Davis  Strait  dis- 
covered the  fine  bay  to  the  north  which  now  bears  his  name, 
together  with  the  magnificent  series  of  straits  which  radiate  from 
its  head  and  were  named  by  him  Lancaster,  Smith  and  Jones 
Sounds,  in  honour  of  the  generous  patrons  of  his  voyages.  On 
this  voyage  he  had  sailed  over  300  m.  farther  north  than  his 
predecessor  Davis,  and  for  236  years  his  farthest  north  (about 
hit  77^  45^)  remained  unsurpassed  in  that  sea.  AH  hopes, 
however,  seemed  now  ended  of  discovering  a  passage  to  India 
by  this  route,  and  in  course  of  time  even  Baffin's  discoveries 
came  to  be  doubted  until  they  were  re-discovered  by  Captain 
Ross  in  i8z8.  Baffin  next  took  service  with  the  East  India 
Company,  and  in  X6X7-1619  performed  a  voyage  to  Surat  in 
British  India,  and  on  his  return  rccdved  the  special  recognition 
of  the  Company  for  certain  valuable  surveys  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf  which  he  had  made  in  thecouiseof  the  voyage. 
Early  in  1620  he  again  sailed  to  the  East,  and  in  the  Anglo- 
Persian  attack  on  Kishm  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  preparatory  to 
the  reduction  of  Ormuz,  he  recdvcd  his  death-wound  and  died 
on  the  23rd  of  January  1622.  Besides  the  importance  of  his 
geographical  discoveries,  Baffin  is  to  be  remembered  for  the 
importance  and  accuracy  of  his  numerous  sdentific  and  magnetic 
observations,  for  one  of  which  (the  determination  of  longitude 
at  sea  by  lunar  observation)  the  honour  is  daimed  of  being  the 
first  of  its  kind  on  record. 

BAFFIlf  BAT  and  BAFFIN  LAND,  an  arctic  sea  and  an 
insular  tract  named  after  the  explorer  William  Baffin.  Baffin 
or  Baffin's  Bay  is  part  of  the  long  strait  which  separates  Bafnn 
Land  from  Greenland.  It  extends  from  about  69"  to  78**  N. 
and  from  54^  to  76**  W  From  the  northem  end  it  is  connected 
(x)  with  the  polar  sea  northward  by  Smith  Sound,  prolonged  by 
Kane  Basin  and  Kexmedy  and  Robeson  Channds;  (2)  with  the 
straits  which  ramify  through  the  archipelago  to  the  north-west 
by  narrow  chaxmels  at  the  head  of  Jones  Sound,  from  which 
O.  Sverdrap  and  his  party  conducted  explorations  in  1900- 
1902,  (3)  with  the  more  southeriy  part  of  the  same  archipelago 
by  Lancaster  Sound  Baffin  Bay  was  explored  very  fully  in 
x6x6  by  Baffin.  The  coasts  are  generally  high,  predpitoos  and 
deeply  mdented.  The  most  important  island  on  the  east  side 
IS  Disco,  to  the  north  of  Disco  Bay,  Greenland.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  this  sea  is  frozen,  but,  while  hardly 
ever  free  of  ice,  there  are  normally  navigable  channels  along  the 
coasts  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September 
connected  by  transverse  channels.  The  bay  is  noted  as  a  centre 
of  the  whale  and  seal  fishery  At  more  than  one  point  a  depth 
exceeding  1000  fathoms  has  been  ascertained. 

Baffin  Land  is  a  barren  insular  tract,  induded  in  Franklin 
district,  Canada,  with  an  approximate  area  of  336,000  sq  m., 
situated  between  61^  and  90°  W  and  62*  and  74"*  N  The 
eastern  and  northem  coasts  are  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  are 
deeply  indented  by  large  bays  induding  Fiobisher  and  Home 
Bajrs,  Cumberknd  Sound  and  Admiralty  Inlet.  Baffin  Land  is 
separated  from  Greenland  by  Baffin  Bay  and  Davis  Strait,  from 
Ungava  by  Hudson  Strait,  from  Keewatin  and  Mdville  Peninsula 
by  Fox  Chaimd  and  Fury-and-Heda  Strait,  from  Boothia 
Peninsula  and  North  Somerset  by  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  and 
Prince  Regent  Inlet,  and  from  North  Devon  by  Lancaster 
Sound.  Various  names  are  given  to  various  parts  of  the  UdcI — 
XhuB  the  north-western  part  is  called  Cockbum  Land,  farther 
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east  is  North  GaHowty;  on  the  extreme  eastern  penhistih  are 
Cumberland  and  Penny  Lands,  while  the  southern  is  called 
Meta  Incognita;  in  the  w^t  is  Fox  Land.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  interior  are  two  large  lakes,  Amadjuak,  which  lies 
at  an  altitude  of  289  ft.,  and  Nettiling  or  Kennedy. 

BAOAMOTOy  a  seaport  of  German  East  Africa  in  6^  2  a'  S., 
38*  S5'  ^  Pop.  about  18,000,  including  a  a>nsiderable  number 
of  British  Indians.  Being  the  port  on  the  mainland  nearest  the 
town  of  Zanzibar,  26  m.  distant,  Bagamoyo  became  the  starting- 
pmnt  for  caravans  to  the  great  lakes,  and  an  entrep6t  of  trade  with 
the  interior  of  the  continent  It  possesses  no  natural  harbour. 
The  beach  slopes  gently  down  and  ships  anchor  about  3  m. 
off  the  coasL  The  town  is  oriental  in  character.  The  buildings 
include  the  residence  of  th<;  administrator,  barracks,  a  govern- 
ment school  for  natives,  a  mosque  and  Hindu  temple,  and  the 
estaUishment  of  the  Mission  du  Sacri  Comr^  which  possesses 
a  large  plantation  of  coco-nut  palms.  Bagamoyo  is  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  Zanzibar  and  with  the  other  coast  towns 
of  German  East  Africa,  and  has  regular  steamship  communica- 
tion with  Zanzibar.  Of  the  explorers  who  made  Bagamoyo 
the  starting-point  for  their  journeys  to  the  interior  of  Africa, 
the  most  illustrious  were  Sir  Richard  Burton,  J.  H.  Speke, 
J.  A.  Grant  and  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley. 

BAQATKLLB  (French,  from  Ital.  bcgaUlh,  bagata,  a  trifle), 
primarily  a  thing  of  trifling  importance.  The  name,  thou£^ 
Trench,  is  given  to  a  game  which  is  probably  of  English  origin, 
though  its  connexion  with  the  skcvd-board  of  Cotton's  Complete 
C^zmejler  is  very  doubtful.  Struttdoes  not  mention  it.  The  game 
b  very  likely  a  modification  of  billiards,  and  is  played  on  an 
oblong  board  or  table  varying  in  size  from  6  ft.  by  i^  ft.  to  10  ft. 
by  3  ft.  The  bed  of  the  table  is  generally  made  of  slate,  although, 
in  the  smaller  sizes,  wood  covered  with  green  cloth  is  often  used. 
The  sides  are  cushioned  with  india-rubber.  The  head  is  semi- 
circular and  fitted  with  9  numbered  cups  set  into  the  bed, 
their  numbers  showing  the  amount  scored  by  putting  a  ball  into 
them.  An  ordinary  billiard-cue  and  nine  balls,  one  black,  four 
red  and  four  white,  are  used.  The  black  ball  is  placed  upon  a 
spot  about  9  in.  in  front  of  hole  i,  and  about  18  in.  from 
the  player's  end  of  the  board  a  line  (the  baulk)  is  drawn  across 
it,  behind  which  is  another  spot  for  the  player's  ball.  (These 
measurements  of  course  differ  according  to  the  size  of  the  table.) 
Some  modem  tables  have  pockets  as  well  as  cups. 

BagcUUe  Proper. — ^The  black  ball  having  been  placed  on  the 
upper  spot,  the  players  *'  string  "  for  the  lead,  the  winner  being 
that  player  who  plays  his  ball  into  the  highest  hole.  Any 
nomber  may  play,  either  separately,  or  in  sides.  ^Each  player 
in  tvm  plays  all  eight  balls  up  the  table,  no  score  being  allowed 
until  a  ball  has  touched  the  black  ball,  the  object  being  to  play 
atf  many  balls  as  possible  into  the  holes,  the  black  ball  counting 
doable.  Balls  missing  the  black  at  the  beginning,  those  rolling 
back  across  the  baulk-line,  and  those  forced  off  the  table  are 
"  dead  "  for  that  round  and  removed.  The  game  is  decided  by 
the  aggregate  score  made  in  an  agreed  nimiber  of  rounds. 

Sens  Egal. — This  is  a  French  form  of  the  game.  Two  players 
take  part,  one  using  the  red  and  one  the  white  balls.  After 
stringing  for  lead,  the  leader  plays  at  the  black,  forfeiting  a 
ball  if  be  misses.  His  opponent  then  plays  at  the  black  if  it 
has  not  been  touched,  otherwise  any  way  he  likes,  and  each 
then  plays  alternately,  the  object  being  to  hole  the  black  and  his 
own  baUs,  the  winner  being  the  one  who  scores  the  highest 
number  of  points.  If  a  player  holes  one  of  his  opponent's  balls 
it  is  scored  for  his  opponent.  The  game  is  decided  by  a  certain 
number  of  rounds,  or  by  points,  usually  31  or  31.  In  other 
matters  the  rules  of  bagatelle  apply. 

Tke  Cannon  Game. — ^This  is  usually  considered  the  best  and 
most  scientific  of  bagatelle  varieties.  Tables  without  cups  are 
sometimes  used.  As  in  billiards  three  balls  are  required,  the 
white,  spot-white  and  black,  the  last  being  spotted  and  the 
non-striker's  ball  placed  midway  between  holes  i  and  9.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  to  make  cannons  (caroms),  balls  played 
into  haitSf  at  the  same  time  counting  the  number  of  the  holes, 
bat  if  a  ball  falls  into  a  hole  during  a  play  in  which  no  cannon 


is  made  the  score  counts  for  the  adversary.  If  the  striker's  baO 
is  holed  he  plays  from  baulk;  if  an  object-ball,  it  is  spotted  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  A  cannon  counts  a;  missing 
the  white  object-ball  scores  x  to  the  adversary;  missing  the 
black,  5  to  the  adversary.  If  there  are  pockets,  the  striker  scores 
a  for  holing  the  white  object-ball  and  3  for  holing  the  black, 
but  a  cannon  must  be  made  by  the  same  stroke;  otherwise  the 
score  counts  for  the  adversary. 

Tke  Irish  Cannon  Game. — The  rules  of  the  cannon  game 
apply,  except  that  in  all  cases  pocketed  balls  cotmt  for  the 
adversary. 

Mississippi.-^Tba  variation  is  played  with  a  bridge  pierced 
with  9  on  more  arches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tabic,  the 
arches  being  numbered  from  z  upwards.  All  nine  balls  are  usually 
played,  though  the  black  is  sometimes  omitted,  each  player 
having  a  roimd,  the  object  being  to  send  the- balls  through  the 
arches.  This  may  not  be  done  directly,  but  the  balls  must  strike 
a  cushion  first,  the  black,  if  used,  counting  double  the  arch  made. 
If  a  ball  is  played  through  an  arch,  without  first  striking  a  cushion, 
the  score  goes  to  the  adversary,  but  another  ball,  lying  in  front 
of  the  bridge,  may  be  sent  through  by  the  cue-ball  if  the  latter 
has  struck  a  cushion.  If  a  ball  falls  into  a  cup  the  striker  scores 
the  value  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  arch. 

Trou  Madame. — This  is  a  game  similar  to  Mississippi,  with 
the  exceptions  that  the  ball  need  not  be  played  on  to  a  cushion, 
and  that,  if  a  ball  falls  into  a  cup,  the  opponent  scores  the  value 
of  the  cup  and  not  the  striker. 

Bell'Bagatdle  is  played  on  a  board  provided  with  cups,  arches 
from  which  bells  hang,  and  stalls  cadi  marked  with  a  number. 
The  ball  is  played  up  the  side  and  roUs  down  the  board,  which 
b  slightly  inclined,  through  the  arches  or  into  a  cup  or  stall,  the 
winner  scoring  the  highest  with  a  certain  number  of  balls. 

BAGDAD,  or  Baghdad,  a  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated 
between  Persia  and  the  Syrian  desert,  and  including  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Babylonia.  The  original  vilayet  extended 
from  Mardin  on  the  N.  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  and 
from  the  river  Khabor  on  the  W.  to  the  Persian  frontier  on 
the  E.  From  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  this  region 
was  annexed  by  the  Turks,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad  was  the  largest  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  constituting  at  times  an  almost  independent 
principality.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  im- 
portance and  all  of  its  independence.  The  first  reduction  in  size 
occurred  in  1857,  when  some  of  the  western  portion  of  the  vilayet 
was  added  to  the  newly  created  sanjak  of  Zor.  In  1878  the 
Mosul  vilayet  was  created  out  of  its  northern,  and  in  1884  the 
Basra  vilayet  out  of  its  southern  sanjaks.  At  the  present  time 
it  extends  from  a  point  just  below  Kut  el-Amara  to  a  point 
somewhat  above  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  and  from  a  point  somewhat 
below  Samawa  to  a  point  a  little  above  Anah  on  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  still,  territorially,  the  largest  province  of  the  empire,  and 
includes  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  Euphrates-Tigris 
valleys;  but  while  possessing  great  possibilities  for  fertility,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  vilayet  is  to-day  a  desert,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  irrigation  canals  on  which  the  fertility  of 
the  valley  depends.  From  the  latitude  of  Bagdad  northward 
the  region  between  the  two  rivers  is  an  arid,  waterless,  limestone 
steppe,  inhabited  only  by  roving  Arabs.  From  the  latitude  of 
Bagdad  southward  the  country  is  entirely  alluvial  soil,  deposited 
by  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  possessing  great  possibilities 
of  fertility,  but  absolutely  flat  and  subject  to  inundations  at  the 
time  of  flood  of  the  two  rivers.  At  that  season  much  of  the 
country,  including  the  immediate  surroundings  of  Bagdad,  is 
under  water.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  a  large  part  of  the 
country  is  a  parched  and  barren  desert,  and  much  of  the  re- 
mainder swamps  and  lagoons.  Wherever  there  is  any  pretence 
at  irrigation,  along  the  banks  of  the  two  great  rivers  and  by 
the  few  canals  which  are  still  in  existence,  the  yield  is  enormous, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bagdad  and  Hilla  seem  to  be  one  great  palm  garden. 
Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  personally  acquired  large  tracts  of  land 
in  various  parts  of  the  vilayet.    These  so-called  sennieks  are 
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well  fanned  and  managed,  in  oonsf^cuous  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  Canals  and  dikes  have  been  constructed  to 
control  and  distribute  the  much-needed  water,  and  the  officials 
are  housed  in  new  buildings  of  substantial  appearance.  Indeed, 
wherever  one  finds  a  new  and  prosperous-looking  village,  it  may 
be  assumed  to  belong  to  the  sultan.  These  sennkks  are  an 
advantage  to  the  country  in  that  they  give  security  to  their 
inunediate  region  and  certain  employment  to  some  part  of  its 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  they  withdrew  large  tracts  of 
ferti}e  and  productive  land  fix>m  taxation  (one-half  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  the  vilayet  was  said  to  be  adnunistered  for 
the  sultan's  privy  purse),  and  thus  greatly  reduced  the  revenue 
of  the  vilayet. 

The  chief  city  of  the  vilayet  is  its  capital,  Bagdad.  Between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  plateau  lie  the  sacred  dties  of 
Rerbela  or  Meshed-Hosain,  and  Nejef  or  Meshed  Ali,  with  a 
pt^ulation  of  20,000  to  60,000  each,  while  a  number  of  towns, 
varying  in  population  from  3000  to  xo,ooo,  are  found  along  the 
Euphrates  (Anah,  Hit,  Ramadich,  Musseyib,  Hilla,  DiVanich 
and  Samawa)  and  the  Tigris  (Tckrit,  Samarra  and  Kut  el- 
Amara).  The  settled  population  lies  entirely  along  the  banks 
of  these  streams  and  the  canals  and  lagoons  westward  of  the 
Euphrates,  between  Kcrbcia  and  Nejef.  Away  from  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  Persian  mountains,  are  tribes  of  wandering 
Arabs,  some  of  whom  possess  great  herds  of  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
asses  and  camels,  while  in  and  by  the  marshes  other  tribes,  in 
the  transition  stage  from  the  nomadic  to  the  settled  life,  own 
great  herds  of  buffaloes.  Of  the  wandering  Arab  tribes,  the  most 
powerful  is  the  great  tribe  of  Shammar,  which  ranges  over  all 
Mesopotamia.  In  January  and  February  they  descend  as  low 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Diwanieh  in  such  numbers  that  even 
Bagdad  is  afraid.  Here  and  there  are  regions  occupied  by  a 
semi-sedentary  population,  called  Madan,  occupying  reed  huts 
huddled  aroimd  mud  castles,  called  mejlul.  These,  like  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  are  practically  independent,  waging  constant 
warfare  among  themselves  and  paying  an  uncertain  tribute  to 
the  Turkish  government.  In  general,  Turkish  rule  is  confined 
to  the  villages,  towns  and  cities  along  the  river  banks,  in  and  by 
which  garrisons  are  located.  Since  the  time  (1868-187  i)  of  Midhat 
Pasha,  who  did  much  to  bring  the  independent  Arab  tribes  \mder 
control,  the  Turkish  government  has  been,  however,  gradually 
strengthening  its  grip  on  the  country  and  extending  the  area  of 
conscription  and  taxation.  But  from  both  the  racial  and  religious 
standpoint,  the  Arab  and  Persian  Shi'as,  who  constitute  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  population,  regard  the  Turks  as  foreigners  and  tyrants. 

Of  crops  the  vilayet  produces  wheat  (which  is  indigenous), 
rice,  barley  (which  takes  the  place  of  oats  as  food  for  horses), 
durra  (a  coarse,  maize-like  grain),  sesame,  cotton  and  tobacco; 
of  fruits,  the  date,  orani^,  lemon,  fig,  banana  and  pomegranate. 
The  country  is  naturally  treeless,  except  for  the  tamarisk,  which 
grows  by  the  swamps  and  along  the  river-beds.  Here  and  there 
one  sees  a  solitary  sijsaf  tree,  or  a  small  plantation  of  poplars 
or  white  mulberries,  which  trees,  with  the  date-palm,  constitute 
the  only  timber  of  the  country.  The  willows  reported  by  some 
travellers  are  in  reality  a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  poplar. 

Besides  the  buffaloes  and  a  few  humped  Indian  oxen,  there 
are  no  cattle  in  the  country.  Of  wild  animals,  the  pig,  hyena, 
jackal,  antelope  and  hare  are  extremely  numerous;  lions  arc 
still  found,  and  wolves  and  foxes  are  not  uncommon.  Snipe  and 
various  species  of  wild  fowl  are  found  in  the  marshes,  and 
pelicans  and  storks  abound  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  Fish  are  caught  in  great  numbers  in  the  rivers  and 
marshes,  chiefly  barbel  and  carp,  and  the  latter  attain  so  great 
a  size  that  one  is  a  sufficient  load  for  an  ass.  The  principal 
exports  of  the  province  are  coarse  wool,  hides,  dates  and  horses. 
At  various  points,  especially  at  Hit,  and  from  Hit  southward  along 
the  edge  of  the  Arabian  plateau  occur  bitumen,  naphtha  and 
white  petroleum  springs,  all  of  which  remain  undeveloped.  The 
climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  97°  F. 
From  April  to  November  no  rain  falls;  in  November  the  rains 
commence,  and  during  the  winter  the  thermometer  falls  to  46^  F. 


Cholera  is  endemic  id  M>me  parts  of  the  vilayet,  and  befon 
1875  the  same  was  true  of  the  bubonic  league.  At  that  datb 
this  disease  was  stamped  out  by  energetic  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  but  it  has  reappeared  again  in  recent  yean, 
introduced  apparently  from  India  or  Persia  by  pilgrims.  There 
are  four  great  centres  of  pilgrimage  for  Shi'ite  Modems  hi  the 
vilayet,  Samarra,  Kazemain,  a  suburb  of  Bagdad,  Kerbda  and 
Nejef.  These  are  visited  annually  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  not  only  from  the  surrounding  tegions,  but  also  from 
Persia  and  India;  many  of  whom  bring  their  dead  to  be' buried 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  tombs. 

Unpleasant,  but  not  dangerous,  is  another  disease,  the  so-called 
"  Ba^ad  date-mark,"  known  elsewhere  as  the  "Aleppo  button,'* 
&C.  This  disease  extends  along  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
an4  the  country  adjacent  from  Aleppo  and  Diarbekr  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  although  there  are  individual  Xavfra  and  regions 
in  this  territory  which  seem  to  be  exempt  It  shows  itself  as  a 
boil,  attacking  the  face  and  extremities.  It  appears  in  two 
forms,  known  to  the  natives  as  male  and  female  respectively. 
The  former  is  a  dry  scaly  sore,  and  the  latter  a  running,  open  boU. 
It  is  not  painful  but  leaves  ugly  scars.  The  natives  «li  carry 
somewhere  on  their  face,  neck,  hands,  arms  or  feet  the  scars  of 
these  boils  which  they  have  had  as  children.  European  children 
bom  in  the  country  are  apt  to  be  seriously  disfigured,  as  in  their 
case  the  boils  almost  invariably  appear  on  the  face,  and  whereas 
native  children  have  as  a  rule  but  one  boil,  those  bom  of  European 
parents  will  have  several.  Adult  foreigners  visiting  the  country 
are  also  liable  to  be  attacked,  and  women,  especially,  rarely  escape 
disfigurement  if  they  stay  in  the  country  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  boUs  last  for  about  a  year,  after  which  there  is  no  more 
likelihood  of  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  than  in  the  case  of 
smallpox. 

The  area  of  the  vilayet  is  54,480  sq.  m.    The  population 

is  estimated  at  852,000;  Christians,  8000,  principally  Nestorians 

or  Chaldacans;  Jews,  54,000;  Moslems,  790,000,  of  whom  the 

larger  part  are  Shi'as. 

See  G.  le  Strange.  Baghdad  under  Ikt  Abbasid  Cali^kaU  (1901); 
Tke  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge.  190O ;  V.  Cuinet, 
La   Turquie  d^Asie   (Pari»,    1890);   J.   P.   Peters.   Nippur   (N 


York  and  London.  1897):  Ed.  Sachau,  Am  Euphrat  und  Tigris 
(Leipzig,  1900) ;  A  V.  Geere,  By  Nile  and  Euphrates  (Edinburgh, 
1904).  (J.  P.  Pb.) 

BAGDAD,  or  Baohdao,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  vilayet 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  VI.  Army 
Corps,  which  garrisons  also  the  Basra  and  Mosul  vilayets.  It 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Hgris,  in  an  extensive  desert  plain 
which  has  scarcely  a  tree  or  village  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
in  latitude  33^  20'  N.,  longitude  44^  24'  E.  At  this  point  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  approach  each  other  most  neariy,' 
the  distance  between  them  being  little  more  than  25  m.  At 
this  point  also  the  two  rivers  are  connected  by  a  canal,  the 
northernmost  of  a  series  of  canals  which  formerly  united  the  two 
great  waterway,  and  at  the  same  time  irrigated  the  intervening 
plain.  This  canal,  the  Sakhlawieh  (formerly  Isa),  leaves  the 
Euphrates  a  few  miles  above  Fcluja  and  the  bridge  of  boats, 
near  the  mins  of  the  ancient  Anbar.  As 'it  approaches  Bagdad 
it  spreads  out  in  a  great  marsh,  and  finally,  through  the  Masudi 
canal,  which  encircles  western  Bagdad,  enters  the  Tigris  below 
the  town.  At  the  time  of  Chesney's  survey  of  the  Euphrates  in 
1838  this  canal  was  still  navigable  for  craft  of  some  sixe.  At 
present  it  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  floods 
which  periodically  tum  Bagdad  into  an  bland  dty,  and  some> 
times  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  dikes  which  protect  it  and 
to  submerge  it  entirely. 

The  original  city  of  Bagdad  was  built  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  but  this  is  now,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  little 
more  than  a  suburb  of  the  larger  and  more  imix>rtant  city  on 
the  eastern  shore,  the  former  containing  an  area  of  only  146  acres 
within  the  walls,  while  the  latter  extends  over  591  acres.  Both 
the  eastern  and  the  westcm  part  of  the  dty  were  formerly 
enclosed  by  brick  walls,  with  large  round  towers  at  the  prindpal 
angles  and  smaller  towers  intervening  at  shorter  distances,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse. .  There  were  three  gates  in  the 
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ivestcm  dty  and  four  in  the  eastern;  one  of  the  latter,  however, 
on  Che  north  side,  called  "  Gate  of  the  Talisman  "  from  an 
Arabic  inscription  bearing  the  date  a.d.  zaao,  has  remained 
dosed  since  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  Murad  IV.  in  1638. 
These  wails  all  fell  into  decay  long  since;  at  places  they  were 
used  as  brick  quarries,  and  finally  the  great  reforming  governor, 
(1868-187 3),  Midhat  Pasha,  following  the  example  set  by  many 
European  dties,  undertook  to  destroy  them  altogether  and  utilize 
the  free  q>ace  thus  obtained  as  a  public  park  and  esplanade. 
His  plans  were  only  partially  carried  out.  At  present  fragments 
of  the  walls  exist  here  and  there,  with  the  great  ditch  about 
them,  while  elsewhere  a  line  of  moimds  marks  their  course.  A 
great  portion  of  the  ground  within  the  wall  lines  is  not  occupied 
by  buildings,  especially  in  the  north- western  quarter;  tind 
even  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  dty,  near  the  river,  a 
cc»isidi^rable  space  between  the  houses  is  occupied  by  gardens, 
where  pomegranates,  figs,  oranges,  lemons  and  date-palms  grow 
in  great  abundance,  so  that  the  dty,  when  seen  at  a  distance, 
has  the  appearance  of  rising  out  of  the  midst  of  trees. 

Along  the  Tigris  the  dty  spreads  out  into  suburbs,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Kazemain,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river 
northward,  opposite  which  on  the  eastern  side  lies  Muazzam. 
The  former  oi  these  is  connected  with  western  Bagdad  by  a  very 
primitive  horse-tramway,  also  a  reUc  of  Midhat  Pasha's  reforms. 
The  two  parts  of  the  dty  are  joined  by  pontoon  bridges,  one  in 
the  suburbs  and  one  in  the  main  dty.  The  Tigris  is  at  this  point 
some  375  yds.  wide  and  very  deep.  Its  banks  are  of  mud, 
with  no  other  retaining  walls  than  those  formed  by  the  founda- 
tions of  the  houses,  which  are  consequently  always  liable  to  be 
undermined  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  western  part  of 
the  dty,  which  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  is  occupied  entirely  by 
Shi*as.  It  has  its  own  shops,  bazaais,  mosques,  &c.,  and  con- 
stitutes a  quarter  by  itself.  Beyond  the  wail  line  on  that  side 
vestiges  of  andent  buildings  are  visible  in  various  directions, 
and  the  plain  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  bricks,  tiles  and 
rubbish.  A  burying-ground  has  also  extended  itself  over  a 
large  tract  of  land,  formerly  occupied  by  the  streets  of  the  city. 
The  form  of  the  new  or  eastern  city  is  that  of  an  irregular  oblong, 
about  1500  paces  in  length  by  800  in  breadth.  The  town  has 
been  built  without  the  slightest  regard  to  regularity;  the 
streets  are  even  more  intricate  and  winding  than  those  in  most 
other  Eastern  towns,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  baiaars  and 
florae  open  squares,  the  interior  is  little  else  than  a  labyrinth  of 
aUeys  and  passages.  The  streets  are  unpaved  and  in  many 
plaoes  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass  each 
other;  as  it  is  seldom  that  the  houses  have  windows  facing  the 
thoroughfares,  and  the  doors  are  small  and  mean,  they  present 
on  both  sides  the  gloomy  appearance  of  dead  walls.  All  the 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  arc  constructed  of  furnace- 
burnt  bricks  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  principally  derived  from 
the  ruins  of  other  places,  chiefly  Madain  (Ctesiphon),  Wasit  and 
Babylon,  which  have  been  plundered  at  various  times  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  construction  of  Bagdad. 

The  houses  of  the  richer  classes  are  regularly  built  about  an 
interior  court.  The  ground  floor,  except  (or  the  serdab,  is  given 
up  to  kitchens,  store-rooms,  servants'*  quarters,  stables,  &c. 
'n^e  prindpal  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor  and  open  directly  from 
a  covered  veranda,  which  is  reached  by  an  open  sulrcase  from 
the  court.  These  constitute  the  winter  residence  of  the  family, 
reception  rooms,  &c.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  all  flat,  sur- 
rounded by  parapets  of  suflicient  height  to  protect  them  from 
the  observation  of  the  dwellers  opposite,  and  separate  them 
from  their  neighbours.  In  the  summer  the  population  sleeps 
and  dines  upon  the  roofs,  which  thus  constitute  to  all  intents  a 
third  storey.  The  remait^der  of  the  day,  so  far  as  family  life  is 
concerned,  is  spent  in  the  serdab,  a  cellar  sunk  somewhat  below 
the  level  of  the  courtyard,  damp  from  frequent  wettings,  with  its 
half  wiiulows  covered  with  huirdles  thatched  with  camel  thorn 
and  kept  dripping  with  water.  Occasionally  the  serdabs  are 
provided  with  punkahs. 

Sometimes,  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  when 
the  ikftrki  or  south  wind  is  blowing,  the  thermometer  at  break 


of  day  is  known  to  stand  at  xi2^  F.,'  while  at  noon  It  rises  to 
119°  and  a  little  before  two  o'dock  to  122°,  standing  at  sunset 
at  1 14**,  but  this  scale  of  temperature  is  exceptional.  Ordinarily 
during  the  summer  months  the  thermometer  averages  from 
about  75**  at  sunrise  to  107°  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  day. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  thejact 
that  there  is  always  a  breeze,  usually  from  the  N.W.,  this  heat 
is  felt  much  less  than  a  greatly  lower  temperature  in  a  more 
humid  atmosphere.  Moreover,  the  nights  are  almost  invariably 
cool. 

Formerly  Bagdad  was  intersected  by  innumerable  canals  and 
aqueducts  which  carried  the  water  of  both  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  through  the  streets  and  into  the  houses.  To-day 
these  have  all  vanished,  with  the  exceptiod  of  one  aqueduct 
which  still  conveys  the  water  of  the  Tigris  to  the  shrine  of  Abd 
al-Qadir  (ul-Kadir).  The  present  population  draws  its  water 
directly  from  the  Tigris,  and  it  is  distributed  through  the  dty 
in  goat-skins  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  and  asses.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  sewerage  system,  the  surfaces  of  the  streets  serving  that 
purpose,  and  what  garbage  and  refuse  is  not  consumed  by  the 
dog  scavengers  washes  down  into  the  Tigris  at  the  same  place 
from  which  the  water  for  drinking  is  drawn.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  insanitary  conditions  the  death-rate  is  very  high,  and 
in  case  of  epidemics  the  mortality  is  enormous.  At  such  times 
a  large  part  of  the  population  leaves'the  dty  and  encamps  in  the 
desert  northward. 

The  principal  public  buildings  of  the  dty,  such  as  they  are, 
lie  in  the  eastern  section  along  the  river  bank.  To  the  north, 
just  within  the  old  wall  line,  stands  the  dtadel,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  with  a  lofty  dock-tower  which  commands  an  excellent 
view.  To  the  south  of  this,  also  on  the  Tigris,  is  the  serai  or 
palace  of  the  Turkish  governor,  distinguished  rather  for  extent 
than  grandeur.  It  is  comparatively  modern,  built  at  different 
periods,  a  large  and  confused  structure  without  proportion, 
beauty  or  strength.  Somewhat  farther  southward,  just  below 
the  pontoon  bridge,  stands  the  custom  house,  which  occupies 
the  site  and  is  built  out  of  the  material  of  the  medreseh  or 
college  of  Mostansir  (a.d.  1233).  Of  the  original  building  of  the 
caliph  Mostansir  all  that  remains  is  a  minaret  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  outer  walls.  Farther  down  are  the  imposing 
buildings  of  the  British  residency.  The  German  consulate  also 
is  on  the  river-front.  As  in  all  Mahommedan  dties,  the  mosques 
are  conspicuous  objects.  Of  these  very  few  are  old.  The 
Marjanich  mosque,  not  far  from  the  minaret  of  Mostansir, 
although  its  body  is  modem,  has  some  remains  of  old  and  very 
rich  arabesque  work  on  its  surface,  dating  from  the  X4th  century. 
The  door  is  formed  by  a  lofty  arch  of  the  pointed  form  guarded 
on  both  sides  with  red  bands  exquisitdy  sculptured  and  having 
numerous  inscriptions.  The  mosque  of  Khaseki,  supposed  to 
have  been  an  old  Christian  church,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for 
its  prayer  niche,  which,  instead  of  being  a  simple  recess,  is 
crowned  by  a  Roman  arch,  with  square  pedestals,  spirally 
fluted  shafts  and  a  rich  capital  of  flowers,  with  a  fine  fan  or 
shell-top  in  the  Roman  style.  The  building  in  its  present  form 
bears  the  date  of  a.d.  1682,  but  the  sculptures  which  it  contains 
belong  probably  to  the  time  of  the  caliphate.  The  minaret  of 
Suk  el-Ghazl,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  dty,  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  The  other  mosques,  of  which  there  are  about 
thirty  within  the  walls,  excluding  the  chapels  and  places  of 
prayer,  are  all  of  recent  erection.  Most  of  them  are  surmounted 
by  bright-coloured  cupolas  and  minarets.  The  Mosque  of  the 
Vizier,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  pontoon  bridge, 
has  a  fine  dome  and  a  lofty  minaret,  and  the  Great  Mosque  in 
the  square  of  el  Meidan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seraif  is 
also  a  noble  building. 

The  other  mosques  do  not  merit  any  particular  attention,  and 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  Bagdad  architecture  is  neither 
distinctive  nor  imposing.  Such  attractions  as  the  buildings 
possess  are  due  rather  to  the  richly  coloured  tiles  with  which 
many  of  them  are  adorned,  or  to  inscriptions,  like  the  Kufic 
inscription,  dated  a.d.  944,  on  the  ruined  Ukke  of  the  Bektash 
dervishes  in  western  Bagdad. .  More  important  than  the  mosques 
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proper  are  the  tomb  mosques.  Of  these,  the  most  important  and 
most  imposing  is  that  of  Kazemain,  in  the  northern  suburb  of 
the  western  city.  Here  arc  buried  the  seventh  and  ninth  of  the 
successors  of  Ali,  recognized  by  Shi'as,  namely  Musa  Ibn  Ja'far 
el-Kazim,  and  his  grandson,  Mahommed  Ibn  Ali  el-Jawad. 
In  its  present  form  this  mosque  dates  from  the  19th  century. 
The  two  great  domes  above  the  tombs,  the  four  lofty  minarets 
and  part  of  the  facade  of  this  shrine,  are  overlaid  with  gold, 
and  from  whatever  direction  the  traveler  approaches  Bagdad, 
its  glittering  domes  and  minarets  are  the.  first  objects  which 
meet  his  eye.  It  is  one  of  the  four  great  shrines  of  the  Shi'ite 
Moslems  in  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad.  Christians  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  its  precincts,  and  the  population  of  the  Kazemain 
quarter  is  so  fanatical  that  it  is  difficult  and  even  dangerous  to 
approach  it. 

In  the  suburb  of  Muazzam,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
is  the  tomb  of  AbQ  9anifa  (q.v.),  the  canon  lawyer.  There  is  a 
large  mosque  with  a  painted  dome  connected  with  this  tomb, 
which  is  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Sunni  Moslems,  but  it 
seems  cheap  and  unworthy  in  comparison  with  the  magnificent 
shrine  of  Kazemain.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  lower  down, 
is  the  shrine  of  Abd  al-Qadir  al-JUani  (of  Jilan),  founder  of  the 
Qidirite  (Kadaria)  sect  of  dervishes,  also  a  noted  place  of 
pilgrimage.  The  original  tomb  was  erected  about  a.d.  1253, 
but  the  present  fine  dome  above  the  grave  is  later  by  at  least 
two  or  three  centuries.  The  possessor  or  controller  of  this 
wealthy  mosque  is  the  nckib^  locally  pronounced  nojccb,  or 
marshal  of  the  nobles,  whose  office  is  to  determine  who  are 
Se'ids,  i.e.  entitled  to  wear  the  green  turban.  He  is  second 
only  to  the  governor  or  vali  pasha  in  power,  and  indeed  his 
influence  is  often  greater  than  that  of  the  official  ruler  of  the 
vilayet.  Just  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  western  dty  lies  the 
tomb  and  shrine  of  Ma'ruf  Karkhi,  dating  from  a.d.  1215,  which 
also  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Close  to  this  stands  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Sitte  2^beide  (2^baida),  with  its  octagonal  base  and 
pineapple  dome,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  curious  objects 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad.  Unfortunately  it  is  rapidly 
falling  into  decay.  K.  Niebuhr  reports  that  in  his  day  (a  .d.  i  7  50) 
this  tomb  bore  an  inscription  setting  forth  that  Ayesha  Khanum, 
the  wife  of  the  governor  of  Bagdad,  was  buried  here  in  1488, 
her  grave  having  been  made  in  the  ancient  sepulchre  of  the  lady 
Zobeide  (Zobaida),  granddaughter  of  Caliph  Mansur  and  wife  of 
Harun  al-Rashid,  who  died  in  a.d.  831.  The  tomb  was  restored 
at  the  time  of  her  burial,  at  which  date  it  was  already  ancient, 
and  it  was  evidently  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Zobeide.  Con- 
temporary historians,  however,  state  that  Zobeide  was  actually 
buried  in  Kazemain,  and  moreover,  early  writers,  who  describe 
the  neighbouring  tomb  and  shrine  of  Ma*ruf  Karkhi,  make  no 
reference  to  this  monument. 

About  3  m.  west  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Euphrates  road,  in 
or  by  a  grove  of  trees,  stands  the  shrine  and  tomb  of  Nabi 
Yusha  or  Kohen  Yusha,  a  place  of  mqnthly  pilgrimage  to  the 
Jews,  who  believe  it  to  be  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Joshua,  son 
of  Josedech,  the  high  priest  at  the  close  of  the  exiUan  period. 
This  is  one  of  four  similar  Jewish  shrines  in  Irak;  the  others 
being  the  tomb  of  Ezra  on  the  Shatt  el-Arab  near  Koma,  the 
tomb  of  Ezekiel  in  the  village  of  Kefil  near  Kufa,  and  the  well 
of  Daniel  near  Hillah.  This  shrine  is  also  venerated  by  Moslems, 
who  call  it  the  tomb  of  Yusuf  (Joseph).  The  Jews  buty  here 
their  chief  priests,  a  right  the  Moslems  at  times  contest,  and  in 
1889  a  serious  conflict  between  Jews  and  Moslems  resulted  from 
an  attempt  of  the  former  to  exerdse  this  right 

There  are  said  to  be  about  thirty  khans  or  caravanserais  in 
Bagdad  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  merchants  and  their 
goods,  none  of  which  is  of  any  importance  as  a  building,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  khan  el-Aurtmeh  adjoining  the 
Matjanieh  mosque,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged.  This  dates 
from  aj>.  1356,  and  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Christian  church.  Its  vaul  ted  roof  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Saracenic 
brickwork.  In  recent  years  the  demands  of  modem  travel  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  hotel,  which  affords  comfortable 
accommodation  according  to  European  methods.     There  is 


also  an  English  club-house.  There  are  said  to  be  about  fifty 
baths  in  Bagdad,  but  in  general  they  are  inferior  in  construction 
and  accommodation.  The  bazaars  of  Bagdad  are  eztenatve 
and  well  stocked,  and  while  not  so  fine  in  construction  as  those 
of  some  other  Eastern  cities,  they  are  more  interesting  in  their 
contents  and  industries,  because  Bagdad  has  on  the  whde  been 
less  affected  by  foreign  innovations.  Several  of  the  bazaars  are 
vaulted  over  with  brickwork,  but  the  greater  number  are  toertly 
covered  with  flat  beams  which  support  roofs  of  dried  leaves  or 
branches  of  trees  and  grass.  The  streets  of  the  entire  business 
section  of  the  city  are  roofed  over  in  this  manner,  and  in  the 
summer  months  the  shelter  from  the  sun  is  very  grateful,  but  in 
the  winter  these  streets  are  extremely  trying  to  the  foreign  visitor, 
owing  to  their  darkness  and  their  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere. 

Bagdad  is  about  500  m.  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  following  the 
course  of  the  river.  It  maintains  steam  communication  with 
Basra,  its  port,  which  is  situated  on  the  Shatt  el-Arab,  somewhat 
more  than  50  m.  from  the  Persian  GuU,  by  means  of  two  lines 
of  steamers,  one  English  and  one  Turkish.  British  steamers 
were  first  placed  upon  the  Tigris  as  a  result  of  the  expedition  of 
Colonel  F.  R.  Chcsney,  in  1836.  Since  that  time,  a  British  gun- 
boat has  been  stationed  before  the  residency,  and  British  steamers 
have  been  allowed  to  navigate  the  river.  Only  two  of  these, 
however,  maintain  a  weekly  connexion  with  Basra,  and  they  are 
quite  inadequate  to  the  freight  traffic  between  the  two  cities. 
The  morc  numerous  vessels  of  the  Turkish  service  are  so  small, 
so  inadequately  equipped  and  so  poorly  handled,  that  thi^ 
are  used  for  either  passenger  or  freight  transport  only  by  those 
who  cannot  secure  the  services  of  the  British  steamers.  The 
navigation  of  the  Tigris  during  the  greater  party  of  its  course 
from  Bagdad  to  Korna  is  slow  and  uncertain.  The  river, 
running  through  an  absolutely  flat  country,  composed  entirely 
of  alluvial  soil,  is  apt  to  change  its  channel.  In  flood  time  the 
country  at  places  becomes  a  huge  lake,  through  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  the  channel.  In  the  dry  season,  the 
autumn  and  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  of  ground- 
ing on  the  constantly  shifting  flats  and  shoals.  To  add  to  the 
uncertainties  of  navigation,  the  inhabitants  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  stream  frequently  dig  new  canals  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, which  both  reduces  the  water  of  the  river  and  tends  to 
make  it  shift  its  channel.  Above  Bagdad  there  are  no  steamers 
on  the  Tigris,  but  sailing  vesseb  of  30  tons  and  more  navigate 
the  river  to  Samarra  and  beyond.  The  characteristic  craft  for 
local  service  in  the  immediate  environment  of  Bagdad  is  the 
kufa,  a  circular  boat  of  basket-work  covered  with  bitumen, 
often  of  a  size  sufficient  to  cany  five  or  six  horses  and  a  dozen 
men.  These  boats  have  been  employed  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  through  all  this  region,  and  are  often  depicted  on  the 
old  Assyrian  monuments.  Equally  ancient  are  the  rafts  called 
kellekf  constructed  of  inflated  goat-skins,  covered  with  a  frame- 
work of  wood,  often  supporting  a  small  house  for  passengers, 
which  descend  the  Tigris  from  above  Diarbekr.  The  wood  of 
these  rafts  is  sold  in  Bagdad,  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  chief 
supply  of  wood  in  that  city. 

Bagdad  also  lies  on  a  natural  line  of  communication  between 
Persia  and  the  west,  the  ancient  caravan  route  from  Khonsan 
debouching  from  the  mountains  at  this  point,  while  another 
natural  caravan  route  led  up  the  Euphrates  to  Syria  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  still  another  up  the  Tigris  to  Armenia  and 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  its  situation  at  the  centre  of  the  lines  of 
communication  between  India  and  Persia  and  the  west,  both  by 
land  and  water,  which  gave  the  dty  its  great  importance  in 
early  times.  With  the  change  of  the  methods  of  transportation 
its  importance  has  naturally  dedined.  The  trade  of  Persia  with 
the  west  now  passes  either  through  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  northward  over  Ttebizond,  while  India  communicates  with 
the  west  directly  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Bagdad  is,  therefore, 
a  decayed  city.  Money  is  scarce  among  all  da«es,  and  the 
wages  of  common  labourers  are  scarcely  half  what  is  paid  in 
Syria.  It  is  still,  however,  the  centre  of  distribution  for  a  very 
large,  if  scantily  populated,  country,  and  it  also  derives  much 
profit  from  pilgrims,  lying  as  it  does  on  the  route  which  Shi'ite 
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pSgiifflsfram  Persia  must  take  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  dties. 
It  also  possesses  important  shrines  of  its  own  which  cause  many 
ptlgrims  to  linger  there,  and  wealthy  Indians  not  infrequently 
choose  Bagdad  as  a  suitable  ^pot  in  which  to  end  their  days  in 
tbe  odour  of  sanctity.  There  has  also  sprung  up  of  late  years 
ooQsldcrable  direct  trade  between  the  European  and  American 
markets  and  Bagdad,  and  several  foreign  houses,  especially 
En^ish,  have  established  themselves  there.  Germany  also  has 
invattod  this  mariceL 

Tbe  staple  articles  of  export  are  hides,  wool  and  dates.  The 
aport  trade  of  Bagdad  amounts  to  about  £750,000  annually, 
and  the  import  trade  to  about  £3,000,000.  The  imports  consist 
of  oil,  cheap  cottons,  shoes  and  other  similar  goods,  which 
are  taking  thci  place  of  the  picturesque  native  manufactures. 
Even  the  Bedouin  Arabs  wear  headdresses  of  cheap  European 
cotton  stuff  purchased  in  Bagdad  or  thereabouts,  while  the 
comiDon  water  vessels  throughout  the  country  are  five-gallon 
petroleum  tins,  which  also  furnish  metal  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  utensils  in  the  native  bazaars. 

Bagdad  is  in  commtmlcation  with  Europe  by  means  of  two 
lines  of  tdegraph,  one  British  and  one  Turkish,  and  two  postal 
services.  There  is  a  British  consul-general,  who  is  also  political 
agent  to  the  Indian  government.  His  state  is  secx>nd  only  to 
that  of  the  British  ambassador  at  G>nstantinople.  Besides  the 
gunboat  in  the  river,  he  has  a  gxiard  of  sepoys,  and  there  is  an 
Indian  post-office  in  the  residency.  Formerly  the  British  govern- 
inent  maintained  a  camel-post  across  the  desert  to  Damascus. 
Thb  was  abandoned  about  1880  when  the  Turks  established  a 
similar  service.  By  means  of  the  Turkish  camel-post  letters 
reached  Damascus  in  nine  days.  There  is  also  a  Russian  consul- 
general  at  Bagdad,  and  French,  Austrian  and  American  o)nsuls. 

The  Euphrates  Valley  (or  Bagdad)  railway  scheme,  which 
had  i»-evioiisIy  been  discussed,  was  brought  forward  prominently 
in  1899,  and  Russian  proposals  to  undertake  it  were  rejected. 
British  proposals  followed,  but  were  opposed  by  the  Germans, 
who,  as  controlling  the  Hue  to  Konia  in  Asia  Minor,  claimed 
preference  in  the  matter.  A  provisional  convention  was  granted 
to  a  German  company  by  the  Porte,  and  an  irad£  was  obtained 
in  1903.  In  1903  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the 
placing  <rf  the  line  under  international  control,  and  the  question 
arcused  q>edal  interest,  in  En^and  in  view  of  the  short  route 
vhich  the  line  would  provide  to  India,  in  o)nnezion  with  fast 
steamship  services  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  was  decided  by  the  British  government  that  the  proposals 
made  to  this  effect  did  not  offer  sufficient  security.  The 
financial  arrangement  as  finally  agreed  upon  was  that  German 
fiaanders  should  ofmtrol  40%  of  the  capital  of  the  line;  French 
(through  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank),  30%;  Austrian,  Swiss, 
Italian  and  Turkish,  so%;  and  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company, 
10%.  In  1904  the  line  was  completed  from  Konia  through 
Erqili  to  BuJguriL  In  1908  an  irad£  sanctioned  the  extension 
•czMs  the  Taurus  to  Adana,  and  so  to  Helif  near  Mardin  (523  m.). 

The  population  of  Bagdad  is  estimated  variously  from  70,000 
to  M0.000;  perhaps  halfway  between  may  represent  approzi- 
matdy  the  reality.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
Moslems,  mostly  Shi'as,  with  the  exception  of  the  official  classes. 
There  are  about  34,000  Jews  occupying  a  quarter  of  their  own 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  dty;  while  in  a  neighbouring 
qoarter  dwell  upwards  of  6000  Christians,  chiefly  so-called 
Chaldaeans  or  Kestorians.  The  Carmelites  maintain  a  mission 
in  Bagdad,  as  does  also  the  (English)  Church  Missionary  Society. 
Tbe  Jews  arc  the  only  part  of  the  population  who  are  provided 
with  sdMK^  A  school  for  boys  was  established  by  the  AUianu 
Isra&Ue  in  1865,  and  one  for  girls  in  1899.  Besides  these,  there 
is  also  an  apprentice  school  for  industrial  training. 

The  Jews  constitute  the  wealthiest  and  most  intelUgoit  portion 
of  the  population.  A  large  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is  in  their 
hands,  and  at  the  season  of  the  sheep-shearing  their  agents  and 
Rp  esentatives  are  found  everywhere  among  the  Bedouins  and 
Uadcm  Arabs  of  the  interior,  purchasing  the  wool  and  selling 
varioQs  commodities  in  return.  They  are  the  bankers  of  the 
coontry ,  and  if  is  through  their  communications  that  the  traveller 


is  able  to  obtain  (^edit.  They  are  also  the  dealers  in  antiquities, 
both  genuine  and  fraudulent.  Next  to  them  in  enterprise  and 
prosperity  are  the  Persians.  The  porters  of  the  town  are  all 
Kurds,  the  river-men  Chaldaean  Christians.  Every  nation 
retains  its  peculiar  dress.  The  characteristic,  but  by  no  means 
attractive,  street  dress  of  the  Moslem  women  of  the  better  class 
comprises  a  black  horse-hair  visor  completely  covering  the  face 
and  projecting  like  an  enormous  beak,  the  nether  extremities 
being  encased  in  yellow  boots  reaching  to  the  knee  and  fully 
displayed  by  the  method  of  draping  the  garments  in  front 

Bagdad  is  governed  by  a  pasha,  assisted  by  a  council.  The 
pasha  and  the  higher  offidals  in  general  come  from  Constantinople, 
but  a  very  large  portion  of  the  other  Turkish  offidals  seem  to 
come  from  the  town  of  Kerkuk.  They  constitute  a  dass  qtiite 
distinct  from  the  native  Arab  population,  and  they  and  the 
Turkish  government  in  general  are  intensely  unpopidar  among 
the  Arabs,  an  unpopularity  increased  by  their  religious  differenced, 
the  Arabs  being  as  a  rule  Shi'itcs,  the  Turks  Sunnites.  Besides 
the  court  of  superior  officers,  which  assists  the  pasha  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  province,  there  is  also  a  mejlis  or 
mixed  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  munidpal  and  commerdal 
affairs,  to  which  both  Christian  and  Jewish  merchants  are 
admitted.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  religious  heads  of  the 
community,  especially  the  naktb  and  Jewish  high  priest;  who 
possess  an  undefined  and  extensive  authority  in  their  own 
communities.  The  Jewish  chief  priest  may  be  said  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  exilarck  or  resk  galtUha  of  the  earlier  period. 

History. — ^Therc  are  in  or  near  Bagdad  a  few  remains  of  a 
period  antedating  Islam,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Chosrocs  at  Ctesiphon  or  Madain,  about 
15  m^  below  Bagdad  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Almost 
equally  conspicuous,  and  a  landmark  through  the  whole  region, 
is  the  ruin  called  Akerkuf,  in  the  desert,  about  9  m.  west- 
ward of  Bagdad.  This  consists  of  a  huge  tower  of  unbumed 
brick  resting  on  a  small  hill  of  debris,  the  whole  rising  to  a  height 
of  zoo  ft.  or  more  above  the  plain,  in  the  centre  of  t  network  of 
andent  canals.  Inscribed  bricks  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
seem  to  connect  this  ruin  with  Kurigalzu,  king  of  Babylon  about 
1300  B.C.  Under  substantially  its  present  name,  Akukafa,  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  place  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  canals 
as  late  as  the  Abbasid  caliphate.  Within  the  limits  of  the  dty 
itself,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  are  the  remains  of  a  quay, 
first  observed  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  at  a  period  of  low  water, 
in  1849,  built  of  bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  and  bearing  an  inscription 
of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  Baghdadu  was  an  ancient 
Babylonian  dty,  dating  back  perhaps  as  far  as  3000  B.C.,  the 
name  occurring  in  lists  in  the  library  of  Assur-bani-pal.  It  is  also 
mentioned  on  the  Michaux  stone,  found  on  the  Tigris  near  the 
site  of  the  present  dty,  and  dating  from  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
PUeser  I.  (iioo  b.c.)  The  quay  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  mentioned 
above,  establishes  the  fact  that  this  andent  dty  of  Baghdadu 
was  located  on  the  site  of  western  or  old  Bagdad  (see  further 
under  Cauphate:  AbbasidSf  sections  2  foU.).  References  in 
the  Jewish  Talmud  show  that  this  dty  still  continued  to  exist 
at  and  after  the  commencement  of  our  era;  but  according  to 
Arabian  writers,  at  the  time  when  the  Arab  city  of  Bagdad  was 
founded  by  the  caliph  Mansur,  there  was  nothing  on  that  site 
except  an  old  convent.  One  may  venture  to  doubt  the  literal 
accuracy  of  this  statement.  It  is  dear  that  the  andent  name,  at 
least,  still  hdd  firm  possession  of  the  site  and  was  hence  inherited 
by  the  new  dty. 

The  Arab  dty,  the  old  or  round  dty  of  Bagdad,  was  founded 
by  the  caliph  Mansur  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Tigris  just  north  of  the  Isa  canal  in  a.d,  76a.  It  was  a  tnile 
in  diameter,  built  in  concentric  drcles,  with  the  mosque  and 
palace  of  the  cidiph  in  the  centre,  and  had  four  gates  toward  the 
four  points  of  the  compass.  It  grew  with  great  rapidity.  The 
suburb  of  Rtisafa,  on  the  eastern  bank,  sprang  up  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  after  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  round  dty  by 
Mamun,  in  8x4,  this  became  the  most  important  part  of  the 
capital.  The  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Bagdad  was 
the  period  from  its  foundation  until  the  death  of  Mamun,  the 
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successor  of  Haron,  in  833.  During  this  period  the  city,  including 
both  sides  of  the  river,  was  s  m.  across  within  the  walls, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  population  of  3,000,000  souls.  In 
literature,  art  and  science,  it  divided  the  suprenucy  of  the 
world  with  Cordova;  in  commerce  and  wealth  it  far  surpassed 
that  city.  How  its  splendour  impressed  the  imagination  may  be 
seen  from  the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nigkls.  It  was  the  religious 
capital  of  all  Islam,  and  the  political  capital  of  the  greater  part 
of  it,  at  a  time  when  Islam  bore  the  same  relation  to  civilization 
which  Christendom  does  to-day.  As  in  Spanish  Islam,  so  in  the 
lands  of  the  eastern  caliphate,  the  Jews  were  treated  relatively 
with  favour.  The  scat  of  the  exUarch  or  resh  galutha  was  trans- 
ferred from  Pumbedita(Pumbeditha  or  Pombeditha)  in  Babylonia 
to  Bagdad,  which  thus  became  the  capital  of  oriental  Judaism; 
from  then  to  the  present  day  the  Jews  have  played  no  mean  part 
in  Bagdad. 

Situated  in  a  region  where  there  is  no  stone,  and  practically  no 
timber,  Bagdad  was  built,  like  all  the  cities  of  the  Babylonian 
plain,  of  brick  and  tiles.  Its  buildings  depended  for  their  effect 
principally  on  mass  and  gorgeous  colouring.  Like  old  Babylon, 
also,  Bagdad  was  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  its  brilliant- 
coloured  textile  fabrics.  So  famous  was  the  silk  of  Bagdad, 
manufactured  in  the  Attabieh  quarter  (named  after  Attab,  a 
contemporary 'of  the  Prophet),  that  the  place-name  passed  over 
into  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and  finally  into  English  in  the  form 
of  "  tabby,"  as  the  designation  of  a  rich-coloured  watered  silk. 
Depending  on  coloured  tiles  and  gorgeous  fabrics  for  their  rich 
effects,  nothing  of  the  buildings  of  the  times  of  Harun  al-Rashid 
or  Mamun,  once  counted  so  magnificent,  have  come  down  to  us. 
AH  have  perished  in  the  numerous  sieges  and  inundations  which 
have  devastated  the  city. 

With  the  rise  of  thp  Turkish  body-guard  under  Mamun's 
successor,  Mo*tassim,  began  the  downfall  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty, 
and  with  it  of  the  Abb&sid  capital,  Bagdad.  Mo'tassim  founded 
Samarra,  and  for  fifty-eight  years  caliph  and  court  deserted 
Bagdad  (see  Caliphatie,  sect.  C).  Then,  in  a.d.  865,  Mosta'in, 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  guard,  fled 
back  again  to  Bagdad.  The  attempt  was  futile,  Bagdad  was 
besieged  and  taken,  and  from  that  time  until  their  final  downfall 
the  Abbasid  caliphs  were  mere  puppets,  while  the  real  rulers  were 
successively  the  Turkish  guard,  the  Buyids  and  the  Seljuks.  But 
during  all  this  period  the  caliphs  continued  to  be  the  religious 
heads  of  Islam  and  their  residence  its  capital.  Bagdad,  accord- 
ingly, although  fallen  from  its  first  eminence,  continued  to  be  a 
city  of  the  first  rank,  and  during  most  of  that  period  still  the 
richest  and  most  splendid  city  in  the  world.  Its  religious  import- 
ance is  attested  by  the  number  of  its  great  shrines  dating  from 
those  times;  as  for  its  wealth  and  size,  while,  as  stated  above, 
few  remains  of  the  actual  buildings  of  that  period  survive,  we  still 
have  abundant  records  describing  their  character,  their  size  and 
their  position.  With  the  last  century  of  the  caliphates  began  a 
more  rapid  decline.  From  the  records  of  that  period  it  seems  that 
the  present  dty  is  identical  in  the  position  of  its  walls  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  town  proper  with  Bagdad  at  the  close  of 
the  12th  century,  the  period  when  this  rapid  decline  had  already 
advanced  so  far  that  the  western  city  is  described  by  travellers 
as  almost  in  ruins,  and  the  eastern  half  as  containing  large  unin- 
habited spaces.  With  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  the  Mongols, 
under  Hulagu  (Hulaku),  the  grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  in  1258, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Abbasid  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  its  im- 
portance as  the  rdigious  centre  of  Islam  passed  away,  and  it 
ceased  to  be  a  dty  of  the  first  rank,  although  the  clamour  of  its 
former  grandeur  still  dung  to  it,  so  that  even  to-day  in  Turkish 
ofiidal  documents  it  is  called  the  "  glorious  dty."\ 

The  Tatars  retained  possession  of  Bagdad  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  untfl  about  a.d.  1400.  Then  it  was  taken  by  Timur,  from 
whom  the  sultan  Ahmoid  Ben  Avis  fled,  and,  finding  refuge  with 
the  Greek  emperor,  contrived  kter  to  repossess  himself  of  the  dty, 
whence  he  was  finally  expelled  by  Kara  Yusuf  of  the  Kara- 
Kuyunli  ("  Black  Sheep  ")  Mongols  in  14x7.  About  1468  the 
descendants  of  the  latter  were  driven  out  by  Uzun  Hasan  or 
Cassim  of  the  Ak-Kuyunli  ("  Whi^  Sheep  ")  Mongols.    He  and 


his  descendants  reigned  in  Bagdad  until  Shah  IsmaU  I.,  the 
founder  of  the  Safawid  royal  house  of  Persia,  made  himself  master 
of  the  place  {c.  1502  or  1508).  From  that  time  it  continued  for 
a  long  period  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Persians.  It  was  taken  by  Suleiman  I.  the  Magnificent  and  re- 
Uken  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  in  1620.  Eighteen  years  later, 
in  1638,  it  was  besieged  by  Sultan  Murad  IV.,  with  an  army 
of  300,000  men  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  forced  to 
surrender,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred. 

Since  that  period  it  has  remained  nominally  a  j^rt  of  the 
Turkish  empire;  but  with  the  decline  of  Turkish  power,  and  the 
general  disintegration  of  the  empire,  in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th 
century,  a  then  governor-general,  Ahmed  Pasha,  made  it  an 
independent  j^shalic.  Nadir  Shah,  the  able  and  energetic 
usurper  of  the  Persian  throne,  attempting  to  annex  the  province 
once  more  to  Persia,  besieged  the  city,  but  Ahmed  defended  it 
with  such  courage  that  the  invader  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  after  suffering  great  loss.  Turkish  authority  over  the 
pashdic  was  again  restored  in  the  first  part  of  the  tgth  century. 

Authorities.— Allen's  Indian  Mail  (1874);  J.  S.  Buckingham. 
Travels  in  Mesopotamia  (1827);  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Tratets  in  Crorgia. 
Persia,  Armenia  and  Ancient  Babylonia  (1821-1822) ;  J.  M.  Kinnctr. 
Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire  (1813):  F.  R.  Chesney. 
Expedition  (1850);  J.  B.  L.  J.  Kuusscau,  Description  du  pachalik 
de  Bagdad  (1809):  J.  R.  Wclistcd.  Ci'y  of  the  Caliphs;  A.  N.  Grove*, 
Residence  in  Baghdad  (i 830-1832);  Transactions  of  Bombay  Ceog. 
Soc.  (1856);  G.  Ic  Stransc,  Descrif^ion  of  Mesopotamia  and  JoagMad 
about  A.D.  900;  "Greek  Embassy  to  Baghdad  in  a.o.  917."  in 
Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1895.  1897:  Baghdad  under  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate  (1901).  (H.  C.  R.;  J.  P.  Pe.) 

BAGH,  a  town  and  municipality  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil,  about  176  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  the  city  of  Rio  Grande 
do  SuL  Pop.  of  the  munidpality  (1890)  22,692.  It  is  situated 
in  a  hilly  region  774  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  the  commerdal 
centre  of  a  large  district  on  the  Uruguayan  border  in  which 
pastoral  occupations  are  largely  predominant.  This  region  is  the 
watershed  for  southern  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  from  which  streams 
flow  E.  and  S.E.  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  N.W.  and  S.W.  to 
the  Uruguay  river.  The  town  dates  from  colonial  times,  and  has 
always  been  considered  a  place  of  military  importance  because  of 
its  nearness  to  the  Uruguay  frontier,  only  25  m.  distant.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Argentine  general  Lavalle  in  1827,  and  figured 
conspicuously  in  most  of  the  dvil  wars  of  Argentina.  It  is  also 
much  frequented  by  Uruguayan  revolutionists. 

BAGEHOT,  WALTER  (1826-1877),  English  publidst  and 
economist,  editor  of  the  Economist  newspaper  from  i860  to  his 
death,  was  bom  at  Langport,  Somerset,  on  the  3rd  of  February 
1826,  his  father  being  a  banker  at  that  place.  Bagehot  was  alto- 
gether a  remarkable  personality,  his  writings  on  different  subjects 
exhibiting  the  same  bent  of  mind  and  characteristics, — philosophic 
reflectiveness,  practical  common-sense,  a  bright  and  buoyant 
humour,  brilliant  wit  and  always  a  calm  and  tolerant  judgment 
of  men  and  things.  Though  he  belonged  to  the  Liberal  party 
in  politics  he  was  essentially  of  conservative  disposition,  and 
often  spoke  with  .sarcastic  boastfulncss  to  his  Liberal  friends  of 
the  stupidity  and  tenadty  of  the  English  mind  in  adhering  to 
old  ways,  as  displayed  in  dty  and  country  alike.  His  life  was 
comparatively  uneventful,  as  he  early  gave  up  to  literature 
the  energies  which  might  have  gained  him  a  large  fortune  in 
business  or  a  great  position  in  the  political  world.  He  took 
his  degree  at  the  London  University  in  1848,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1852,  but  from  an  early  date  he  joined  his  father  in  the 
banking  business  of  Stuckey  &  Co.  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
during  a  great  part  of  his  life,  while  he  was  editor  of  the  Economist^ 
he  managed  the  London  agency  of  the  bank,  lending  its  surplus 
money  in  "  Lombard  Street,"  and  otherwise  attending  to  its 
London  affairs.  He  became  also  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd's, 
taking  no  part,  however,  in  the  active  detailed  business,  which 
was  done  for  him  by  proxy. 

Bagehot's  connexion  with  the  Economist  began  in  1858,  about 
which  time  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  first  editor,  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
afterwards  secretary  of  finance  in  India.    Partly  through  thi* 
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CDsaexiRi  he  «ms  bnmi^t  into  the  inside  of  tbc  political  life 
d  tht  tine.    He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  George  Comewall 
Ltm,  Bod  was  afterwards  in  constant  communication  with  many 
of  die  political  chiefs,  especially  with  Gladstone,  Robert  Lowe 
isd  Giant  Duff,  and  with  the  permanent  heads  of  the  great 
depirtmcnts  of  state.    In  the  dty  in  the  same  way  he  was 
btiwiit  with  the  governor  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
cd  vith  leading  magnates  in  the  banking  and  commercial 
vorid:  tdiik  his  connexion  with  the  Political  Economy  Chib 
brs^ljit  him  into  contact  in  another  way  with  both  dty  and 
pciitks.   Hb  active  life  in  business  and  politics,  however,  was 
not  of  so  absorbing  a  kind 'as  to  prevent  his  real  devotion  to 
literature,  bat  thr  literature  largely  grew  out  of  his  activities, 
aad  of  BO  00c  can  it  be  said  more  truly  than  of  Bagehot  that  the 
itsnsphen  in  which  he  lived  gave  tone  and  colour  and  direction 
to  liis  studtts,  one  thing  of  course  acting  and  reacting  on  another. 
Tjc  special  note  of  his  books,  apart  from  his  remarkable  gift  of 
(Da\Trsational  epigrammatic  style,  whidi  gives  a  peculiar  zest 
to  \ht  writing,  is  the  quality  of  scientific  diq>assionate  description 
of  odtters  which  were  hardly  thought  of  previously  as  subjects 
of  sdentific  study.    This  is  specially  the  case  with  the  two  books 
vhich  peihaps  brought  him  the  most  reputation,  The  English 
Cenaitidiom  (1867)  and  Lombard  Street  (1873).    They  are  both 
books  of  observation  and  description.    The  English  constitution 
B  described,  not  from  law  books  and  as  a  lawyer  would  describe 
it.  fa'jt  from  the  actual  working,  as  Bagehot  hiinself  had  witnessed 
it,  ia  his  contact  with  ministers  and  the  heads  of  government 
departments,  and  with  the  life  of  the  society  in  which  the 
poGtidans  moved.    The  true  springs  and  method  of  action  are 
oonsequently  described  with  a  vivid  freshness  which  gives  the 
book  a  wonderftil  charm,  and  makes  it  really  a  new  departure 
m  the  study  of  politics.    It  viXhtsBLTOtwiih  Lombard  Stre^.    The 
nooey  market  is  there  pictured  as  it  really  was  in  ]850-x87o, 
ai»i  as  Bagehot  saw  it  with  philosophic  eyes.    Beginning  with 
tie  sentence, "  The  objects  which  you  see  in  Lombard  Street  are 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  joint  stock  banks,  the  private  banks 
tod  the  discount  houses,"  he  describes  briefly  and  clearly  the 
respective  functions  of  these  different  bodies  in  the  organism 
of  the  dty,  according  to  his  own  close  observation  as  a  banker 
hixnsdf,  knowing  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  men  he  describes, 
aod  as  a  man  of  business  likewise  in  other  ways,  knowing  at  first 
lund  the  relation  of  banking  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
cooDtzy .    Lombard  Street  is  perhaps  a  riper  work  than  The  Engliih 
ConstitHtum,  as  Its  foundation  was  really  laid  in  1858  in  a  scries 
of  articles  which  Bagehot  then  wrote  in  the  Economist^  though 
it  was  not  publbbed  tiU  the  early  'seventies,  after  it  had  been 
tvice  rewritten  and  revised  with  infinite  labour  and  care. 
Lmbard Street,  like  The  English  Constitution  in  political  studies, 
is  thus  a  new  departure  in  economic  and  financial  studies,  apply- 
ing the  same  sort  of  keen  observation  which  Adam  Smith  used 
m  the  analysis  of  business  generally  to  the  special  business  of 
banking  and  finance  in  the  complex  modem  world.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  whole  theory  of  a  one-reserve 
s>-5iem  of  banking  and  how  to  work  it,  and  61  the  practical 
means  of  fixing  an  "  apprehension  minimum  "  below  which  the 
rnerve  should  not  fall,  ori^nated  in  Lombard  Street  and  the 
articles  which  were  the  foundation  of  it;  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  banking  in  England  and  throughout  the  world  has 
been  infinitely  better  and  safer  in  consequence.     A  like  note  is 
aUo  struck  in  Physics  and  Politics  (1869),  which  isa  description  of 
the  evolution  of  communities  of  men.    The  materials  here  are 
derived  mainly  from  books,  the  surface  to  be  observed  being 
so  extensive,  but  the  attitude  is  precisely  the  same,  that  of  a 
scientific  observer.    To  a  certain  extent  the  Physics  and  Politics 
had  even  a  more  remarkable  influence  on  opinion,  at  least  on 
foreign  opinbn,  than  The  English  Constitution  or  Lombard  Street. 
It  **  caught  on  "  as  a  development  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
in  a  new  direction,  and  Darwin  himself  was  greatly  interested, 
while  one  of  the  pleasures  of  Bagehot's  later  years  was  to  rccdve 
a  translation  of  the  book  into  the  Russian  language.    In  Literary 
Studies  (1879)  and  Economic  Studies  (1880),  published  after  his 
death,  there  is  more  scope  than  in  the  books  already  mentioned 


for  other  characteristics  besides  those  of  the  tdeiitific  observer, 
but  observation  always  come^  to  the  front,  as  in  the  account 
of  Ricardo,  whom  Bagehot  describes  as  often,  when  he  is  noost 
theoretical,  really  describing  what  a  first-rate  man  of  business 
would  do  and  think  in  actual  transactions.  The  observation, 
of  course,  is  that  of  a  type  of  business  man  in  the  dty  to  which 
Ricardo  as  well  as  Bagehot  belonged,  though  Ricardo  could 
hardly  look  at  it  from  the  outside  as  Bagehot  was  able  to  do. 

Bagehot  had  great  dty,  political  and  literary  influence,  to 
which  all  his  activities  contributed,  and  much  of  his  influence 
was  lasting.  In  politics  and  economics  eq>ecially  his  habit  of 
sdentific  observation  affected  the  tone  of  discussion,  and  both 
the  En^ish  constitution  and  the  money  noarket  have  been  better 
understood  generally  because  b^  wrote  and  talked  and  diffused 
his  ideas  in  every  possible  way.  He  was  unsuccearful  in  two  or 
three  attempts  to  enter  parliiunent,  but  he  had  the  influence  of 
far  more  than  an  ordinary  member,  as  director  of  the  Economist 
and  as  the  adviser  behind  the  scenes  of  the  ministers  and  per- 
manent heads  of  departments  who  consulted  him.  His  death, 
on  the  34th  of  March  1877,  occurred  at  Langport  very  suddenly, 
when  he  was  in  the  fullest  mental  vigour  and  might  have  looked 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  much  additional  woriL  and  the 
exercise  of  even  wider  influence. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  brightness  and  life 
of  Bagehot's  conversation,  although  the  conversational  style 
of  his  writing  may  help  those  who  did  not  know  him  person- 
ally to  understand  it  With  winged  words  he  would  transfix  a 
fallaqr  or  stamp  a  true  idea  so  that  it  could  not  be  forgotten. 
He  was  certainly  greater  than  his  books  and  always  full  of  ideas. 
The  present  writer  recalls  two  notions  he  had,  not  for  writing 
new  books  himself,  but  as  something  that  might  be  done.  One 
was  that  there  might  be  a  history  of  recent  politics  with  new 
lights  if  some  one  were  to  do  it  who  knew  the  family  connexions 
and  history  of  English  politicians.  This  was  apropos  of  the 
passage  of  a  certain  bill  through  parliament,  when  the  head  of 
the  department  in  the  House  of  Commons  failed  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  measure  was  taken  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
himself,  a  relative  of  the  permanent  head  of  the  department 
concerned,  who  was  thus  able  to  carry  his  own  ideas  in  legislation 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  political  chief.  Another  book 
he  wished  to  see  written  was  an  account  of  the  differences  in 
the  administrative  systems  of  England  and  Scotland^by  which 
he  had  been  greatly  impressed,  the  differences  not  being  in 
detail,  but  in  fundamental  idea  and  in  form,  so  that  no  judidal 
or  other  officers  in  the  one  were  represented  in  the  other  by 
corre^x>nding  functionaries.  Many  other  illustrations  might 
be  given  of  his  fulness  of  ideas  which  hdped  to  make  him  an 
ideal  editor.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  assistance 
which  Bagehot  gave  as  a  journalist  to  the  study  of  statistics. 
From  the  manipulation  of  figures  he  was  most  averse,  and  he 
rather  boasted  that  he  was  unable  to  add  up.  But  he  was  a 
most  excellent  mathematician,  and  no  one  could  be  so  careful 
as  he  was  about  the  logic  of  the  figures  ^ot  together  for  his 
artides,  which  he  always  most  carefully  scrutinized.  He  would 
frequently  point  out  that  his  figures  were  illustrative  merely, 
and  did  not  by  themselves  establish  an  argument.  He  was 
always  anxious,  again,  to  impress  on  those  about  him  that  a 
subject  could  riot  be  studied  with  the  help  of  figures  and  accounts 
alone.  Whether  it  was  insurance,  or  banking,  or  underwriting, 
or  shipowning,  he  insisted  that  some  one  who  knew  the  business 
shotdd  see  the  writing  before  it  was  published.  Knowing  so 
many  departments  of  business  from  actual  experience,  he  was 
a  host  in  himself  as  referee,  but  when  in  doubt  he  would  always 
consult  some  one  who  knew  the  facts;  and  he  used  his  great 
influence  so  well  that  in  subsequent  years  it  inspired  indirectly 
not  a  few  who  were  hardly  aware  of  his  daims  to  be  a  statistician 
at  all.  (R.  Gn.) 

BAGELKHAND,  or  Bachelkhand,  a  tract  of  coimtry  in 
central  India,  occupied  by  a  collection  of  native  states.  The 
Bagelkhand  agency  is  under  the  political  superintendence  of 
the  governor-general's  agent  for  central  India,  and  under  the 
direct  jurisdiction  of  a  political  agent  who  is  also  superintendent 
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of  the  Rewa  state,  xtriding  ordinarily  at  Sutna  or  Rewa.  The 
agenqr  consists  of  Rewa  state*  and  eleven  minor  states  and 
estates,  of  which  the  more  important  are  Maihar,  Nagode  and 
Sobawal.  The  total  area  is  14,323  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 
in  1901  was  1,555,024,  showing  a  decrease  of  xx  %  in  the  decade, 
due  to  the  results  of  famine.  The  rainfall  was  very  deficient 
in  X895-X897,  causing  famine  in  1897;  and  in  X899-X900  there 
was  drought  in  some  sections.  The  agency  was  established  in 
March  xSyx.  Until  that  date  Bagelkhand  was  under  the 
Bundelkhand  agency,  with  which  it  is  geographically  and 
historically  connected;  a  general  description  of  the  country 
will  be  found  under  that.heading.  According  to  Wilson,  in  his 
Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  the  Baghelas,  who  give  their  name 
to  this  tract  of  country,  are  a  branch  of  the  Sisodhyia  Rajputs 
who  migrated  eastward  and  once  ruled  in  Gujarat. 

BAGOARA  ("Cowherds"),  African  "Arabs"  of  Semitic 
origin,  so  called  because  they  are  great  cattle  owners  and  breeders. 
They  occupy  the  country  west  of  the  White  Nile  between  the 
Shilluk  territory  and  Dar  Nuba,  being  found  principally  in 
Kordofan.  They  are  true  nomad  Ara1»,  having  intermarried 
little  with  the  Nuba,  and  have  preserved  most  of  their  national 
characteristics.  The  date  of  their  arrival  in  the  Sudan  is  un- 
certain: they  ^pear  to  have  drifted  up  the  Nile  valley  and 
to  have  dispossessed  the  original  Nuba  population.  A  purely 
pastoral  people,  they  move  from  pasture  to  pasture,  as  food 
becomes  deficient.  The  true  BaggSra  tribesmen  employ  oxen 
as  saddle  and  pack  animals,  carry  no  shield,  and  though  many 
possess  firearms  the  customary  weapons  are  lance  and  sword. 
They  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  resolute  fighters. 
Engaged  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  slave  trade,  they  were 
among  the  .first,  as  they  were  certainly  the  most  fervent,  sup- 
porters of  the  mahdi  when  he  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Egyptians 
(1882).  They  constituted  his  real  fighting  force,  and  to  their 
fanatical  courage  his  victories  were  due.  Their  decision  to 
follow  him  out  of  their  own  country  to  Khartiun  brought  about 
the  faU  of  that  city.  The  mahdi's  successor,  the  khalifa  Ab- 
dullah, was  a  Bagg&ra,  and  throughout  his  rule  the  tribe  held 
the  first  place  in  his  favour.  They  have  been  described  as 
"  men  who  look  the  fiends  they  really  are — of  most  sinister 
expression,  with  murder  and  every  crime  speaking  from  their 
savage  eyes.  Courage  is  their  only  good  qtiallty."  They  are 
famous,  too,  as  hunters  of  big  game,  attacking  even  elephants 
with  sword  and  spear.  G.  A.  Schweinfurth  declares  them  the 
best-looking  of  the  Nile  nomads,  and  the  men  are  types  of 
physical  beauty,  with  fine  heads,  erect  athletic  bodies  and 
sinewy  limbs.  There  is  little  that  is  Semitic  in  their  appearance. 
Their  skins  vary  in  colour  from  a  dark  red-brown  to  a  deep 
black;  but  their  features  are  regular  and  free  of  negro  character- 
btics.  In  mental  power  they  are  much  superior  to  Uie  indigenous 
races  around  them.  They  have  a  passion  for  fine  clothes  and 
ornaments,  tricking  themselves  out  with  g^ass  trinkets,  rings 
and  articles  of  ivory  and  horn.  Their  mode  of  hair-dressing 
(mop-fashion)  earned  them,  in  common  with  the  Hadendoa, 
the  name  of  "  Fuzzy-wuzzies  "  among  the  British  soldiers  in 
the  campaigns  of  1884-98. 

See  G.  A.  Schweinfurth,  Heart  of  Africa  (1874) ;  Sir  F.  R.  Wingate. 
Mahdism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (1891),  AngUhEnyptian  Sudan, 
edited  by  Count  Gleichen  (1905) ;  A.  H*.  Keanc,  Ethnology  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  (1884). 

BAOOESEN,  JENS  IHHANUEL  (1764-1826),  Danish  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  X5th  of  February  x  764  at  Kors6r.  His  parents 
were  very  poor,  and  before  he  was  twelve  he  was  sent  to  copy 
documents  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district.  He  was  a 
melancholy,  feeble  child,  and  before  this  he  had  attempted 
suicide  more  than  once.  By  dint  of  indomitable  perseverance, 
he  managed  to  gain  an  education,  and  in  X782  entered  the 
university  of  Copenhagen.  His  success  as  a  writer  was  coeval 
with  his  earliest  publication;  his  Comical  Tales  in  verse,  poems 
that  recall  the  Broad  Grins  that  Colman  the  younger  brought 
out  a  decade  later,  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  the  struggling 
young  poet  found  himself  a  popular  favourite  at  twenty-one. 
He  then  tried  serious  lyrical  writing,  and  his  tact,  elegance  of 


maimer  and  versatility,  gained  him  a  pAace  in  the  best  society. 
This  sudden  success  received  a  blow  in  17^9,  when  a  very  poor 
opera,  Holge  Danske,  which  he  had  produced,  was  received  with 
mockery  and  a  reaction  against  him  set  in.  He  left  Denmark 
in  a  rage  and  spent  the  next  years  in  Germany,  France  and 
Switzerland.  He  married  at  Berne  in  X790,  be^n  to  write  in 
German  and  published  in  that  language  his  next  poem,  A  Ipenlicd. 
In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  his  mother-country, 
bringing  with  him  as  a  peace-offering  his  fine  descriptive  poem, 
the  Labyrinth,  in  Danish,  and  was  received  with  unbounded 
homage.  The  next  twenty  years  were  spent  in  incessant  restless 
wanderings  over  the  north  of  Europe,  Paris  latterly  becoming 
his  nominal  home.  He  continued  to  publish  volumes  alternately 
in  Danish  and  German.  Of  the  latter  the  most  important  was 
the  idyllic  epos  in  hexameters  called  Parthenais  (1803).  la 
x8o6  he  retuxned  to  Copenhagen  to  find  the  young  Ohlcnschliger 
installed  as  the  great  poet  of  the  day,  and  he  himself  beginning 
to  lose  his  previously  unbounded  popularity.  Until  1820  be 
resided  in  Copenhagen,  in  almost  unceasing  literaxy  feud  with 
some  one  or  other,  abusing  and  being  abused,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  whole  being  Baggesen's  determination  not  to 
allow  Ohlenschligcr  to  be  considered  a  greater  poet  than  himself. 
He  then  left  Denmark  for  the  last  time  and  went  back  to  hts 
beloved  Paris,  where  he  lost  his  second  wife  and  youngest  child 
in  X822,  and  after  the  miseries  of  an  imprisonment  for  debt, 
feU  at  last  into  a  state  of  hopeless  melancholy  madness.  In 
1826,  having  slightly  recovered,  be  wished  to  see  Denmark  once 
more,  but  died  in  the  freemasons'  hospital  at  Hamburg  on  his 
way,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and  was  buried  at  Kiel.  His  many- 
sided  talents  achieved  success  in  all  forms  of  writing,  but  his 
domestic,  philosophical  and  critical  works  have  long  ceased  to 
occupy  attention.  A  little  more  power  of  restraining  his  egotism 
and  passion  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
keenest  of  modem  satirists,  and  his  comic  poems  are  deathless. 
The  Danish  literature  owes  Baggcsen  a  great  debt  for  the  firm- 
ness, polish  and  form  which  he  introduced  into  it — his  style 
being  always  finished  and  elegant.  With  all  his  faults  he  stands 
as  the  greatest  figure  between  Holberg  and  Ohlenschlager.  Of 
all  his  poems,  however,  the  loveliest  and  best  is  a  little  simple 
song.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  very  little,  which  every  Dane, 
high  or  low,  knows  by  heart,  and  which  is  matchless  in  its 
simplicity  and  pathos.    It  has  outlived  all  his  epics.     (E.  G.) 

BAGOINO,  the  name  given  to  the  textile  stuff  used  for  making 
bags  (see  also  Sacking  and  Takpauxjn).    The  material  used 
was  originally  Baltic  hemp,  while  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  Sunn  hemp  or  India  hemp  was  also  employed.  Modem 
requirements  call  for  so  many  different  types  of  bagging  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  all  kinds  of  fibres  used  for  this  purpose. 
Most  bagging  is  now  made  from  yams  of  the  jute  fibre.     The 
cloth  is,  in  general,  woven  with  the  plaid  weave,  and  the  warp 
threads  run  in  pairs,  but  large  quantities 
of  bags  are  made  from  cloths  with  single 
warp  threads.  In  both  cases  the  weave 
used  for  the*  doth  is  that  shown  at  A 
in  the  figure,  but  when  double  threads 
of  warp  are  used,  the  arrangement  is  c 
equivalent  to  the  weave  shown  at  B. 
The  interladngs  of  the  two  sets  of  warp 
and  weft  for  single  and  double  warp  are   0 
shown  respectively  at  C  and  D,  the 
black  marks  indicating  the  warp  threads,  and  the  white  or 
blanks  showing  the  weft.     The  particular  style  of  bagging 
depends,  naturally,  upon  the  kind  of  material  it  is  intended  to 
hold.    The  coarsest  type  of  bagging  is  perhaps  that  known  as 
"  cotton  bagging,"  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  ihat 
it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bags  for  transporting  raw  cotton 
from  the  United  States  of  America.    It  is  a  heavy  fabric  42  in. 
wide,  and  weighs  from  3  to  2}  lb  per  yard.  A  similar,  but  rather 
finer  make,  is  used  for  S6a  Island  and  other  fine  cotton,  axni  for 
any  species  of  fibrous  material;    but  for  grain,  spices,  sugar, 
flour,  coffee,  manure,  &c.,  the  threads  of  warp  and  weft  must 
lie  closer,  and  the  waip  is  usually  single.  For  transportli^  socfa 
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snbstaaoes  as  sugar,  it  is  not  tmcommon  to  line  the  bag  with 
paper,  which  ezdudes  foreign  matter,  and  minimiws  the  loss. 
Althongh  there  are  large  qiiantities  of  seamless  bags  woven  in 
the  loom,  the  greater  part  of  the  cloth  is  woven  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is  th^  cut  up  into  the  required  sizes  by  hand  and  by 
SfMcdal  machines,  and  afterwards  sewn  by  one  of  the  chain-stitch 
or  straight^titch  bag  sewing-machines. 

BAQHAL*  a  small  native  state  in  the  Punjab,  India;  It  is 
one  of  the  group  known  as  the  Simla  Hill  states,  and  has  an  area 
of  114  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  25,720,  showing  an  increase  of  5% 
in  the  decade;  a  revenue  £3300. 

BAGHERIA*  a  town  of  the  province  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  8  m. 
by  rail  £.  by  S.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  (1901)  18,219.  It  contains 
many  villas  of  the  aristocracy  of  Palermo,  the  majority  of  which 
were  erected  in  the  i8th  century,  but  have  now  fallen  into  decay. 

BAGIILT,  a  town  of  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  14I  m.  from 
Chester,  on  the  London  &  North  Western  railway,  in  the  ancient 
parish  of  Holywell.  Pop.  (xgot)  2637.  Its  importance  is  due 
to  its  zinc,  lead,  iron,  alkali  and  kindred  works,  and  its  collieries. 
Above  Bagillt  is  Bryn  Dychwelwch,  "  Hill  of  Retreat,"  so  called 
from  the  retreat  effected  by  Owen  Gwynedd,  when  pursued  by 
Henry  II.,  with  superior  numbers.  Near  is  Mostyn  Hall,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  Welsh 
families.  Here  are  antiquities  and  MSS.  (old  British  history  and 
Welsh,  brought  from  Gloddaeth),  a  harp  dated  1568,  torques 
(tarckau),  &c  Henry  VII.,  then  eari  of  Richmond,  is  said  to 
have  been  concealed  here  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  when  the 
lord  of  Mostyn  was  Richard  ap  Howcl. 

BAGIHOKS'S  ROLL.  In  1274  the  council  of  Lyons  imposed 
a  tax  of  a  tenth  part  of  all  church  revenues  during  the  six  follow- 
ing years  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  Scotland  Pope 
Gregory  X.  entrusted  the  collection  of  this  tax  to  Master  Boia- 
mund  (better  known  as  Bagimund)  de  Vitia,  a  canon  of  Asti, 
whose  roll  of  valuation  formed  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  taxation 
for  some  centuries.  Boiamund  proposed  to  assess  the  tax,  not 
according  to  the  old  conventional  valuation  but  on  the  true  value 
of  the  benefices  at  the  time  of  assessment.  The  clergy  of  Scotland 
objected  to  this  innovation,  and,  having  held  a  council  at  Perth  in 
August  X  275,  prevailed  upon  Boiamund  to  return  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  pope  to  accept  the  older  method  of 
taxation.  The  pope  insisted  upon  the  tax  being  collected  accord- 
ing to  the  true  value,  and  Boiamund  retturned  to  Scotland  to 
superintend  its  collection.  A  fragment  of  Bagimond's  Roll  in 
something  very  like  its  original  form  is  preserved  at  Durham,  and 
has  been  printed  by  James  Raine  in  his  Priory  of  Coidingham 
(Publications  of  the  Surtees  Sodety,  vol.  ziL).  It  gives  the  real 
values  in  one  column  and  tenth  parts  in  another  column  of  each 
of  the  benefices  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian.  The  actual 
taxation  to  which  this  fragment  refers  was  not  the  tenth  collected 
by  B<»amttnd  but  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  granted  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
to  Edward  I.  of  En^and  in  the  year  1 288.  The  fragment  should 
therefore  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  Taxatio  Ecclesi- 
cstka  An^icM  el  Walliae  printed  by  the  Record  Commissioners 
in  1802.  Although  no  contemporary  copy  of  Bagimond's  Roll 
is  kiiown  to  exist,  at  least  three  documents  give  particulars  of  the 
taxation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  i6th  century,  which  are 
based  upoa  the  original  roll 

See  Slatmta  Ecdniae.  SfoUcanae  (Bannatyne  Club,  Edinburgh, 
1866). 

BAOlBlfl*  a  country  of  north-central  Africa,  lying  S.E.  of 
Lake  Chad  and  forming  part  of  the  Chad  circumscription  of 
French  Congo.  It  extends  some  240  m.  north  to  south  and  has 
a  breadth  of  about  150  m.,  with  an  area  of  20,000  sq.  m.  The 
population  in  1903  was  estimated  at  xoo,ooo,  having  been  greatly 
rcdoced  as  the  result  o£  wars  and  slave-raiding.  By  induding 
districts  S.  and  S.£^  occupied  by  former  vassal  states,  the  area 
azul  p(^Nilation  of  Baglrmi  would  be  more  than  doubled.  The 
surface  of  the  country,  which  lies  about  xooo  ft.  above  sea-level, 
b  almost  flat  with  a  very  slight  inclination  N.  to  Lake  Chad.  It 
forms  part  of  what  seems  to  be  the  basin  of  an  immense  lake,  of 
which  Chad  b  the  remnant.    The  soil  is  clay.    The  river  Shan 


(9.9.)  forms  the  western  boundary.  Numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Shan  flow  through  the  country,  but  much  of  the  water  is  absorbed 
by  swamps  and  sand-obstructed  chaimels,  and  seasons  of  drought 
are  recurrent  The  southern  part  of  the  country  is  the  most  fertile. 
Among  the  trees  the  acacia  and  the  dum-palm  are  common. 
Various  kinds  of  rubber  vine  are  found.  The  fauna  indudcs  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  lion  and  several  spedes  of  antelope. 
Ants  are  very  numerous.  Millet  and  sesame  are  the  prindpal 
grains  cultivated.  Rice  grows  wild,  and  several  kmds  of  Poa 
grass  are  used  as  food  by  the  luttives.  Cotton  and  indigo  are 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  espedally  by  Bomu  immigrants. 
The  capital  b  Chekna,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Shari,  the  former 
capital,  Massenia,  having  been  destroyed  in  1898.  Fort  Lamy 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Logone  and  Shari,  and  Fort  de  Cointet 
on  the  middle  Shari,  are  French  posts  round  which  towns  have 
grown.  Trade  is  chiefly  with  Yola,  a  town  on  the  Benue  in 
British  Nigeria,  and  with  Khartum  via  Wadai.  There  is  also  an 
andent  caravan  route  which  runs  through  Kanem  and  across  the 
Sahara  to  Tripoli 

The  population  of  Bagirmi  is  mixed.  Negroid  peoples  pre- 
dominate, but  there  are  many  pastoral  Fula  and  Arabs.  The 
Bagirmese  proper  are  a  vigorous,  wdl-formed  race  of  Negroid- 
Arab  blood,  who,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  came  from 
the  eastward  several  centuries  ago,  a  tradition  borne  out  by  their 
language;  which  resembles  those  spoken  on  the  White  Nile.  On 
their  arrival  they  appear  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Bulala 
dynasty.  They  subdued  the  Fula  and  Aral»  already  settled  in 
the  district,  and  after  being  converted  to  Islam  under  Abdullah, 
their  fourth  king  (about  x6oo),  they  extended  their  authority 
over  a  large  number  of  tribes  living  to  the  south  and  east.  The 
most  important  of  these  tribes  are  the  Saras,  Gaberi,  Somrai, 
Gulla,  Nduka,  Nuba!  and  Sokoro.  These  pagan  tribes  were 
repeatedly  raided  by  the  Bagirmese  for  slaves.  Most  of  them 
are  of  a  primitive  type  and  appear  to  be  dying  out.  The 
Saras  are  remarkable  for  their  herculean  stature,  and  are  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  African  races.  .Tree  worship  is  prevalent 
among  the  Somrai  and  the  Gaberi.  All  the  tribes  believe  in  a 
supreme  bdng  whose  voice  is  the  thtmder.  Polygamy  is  general 
in  upper  Bagirmi,  where  some  traces  of  a^  matriarchal  stage  of 
sodety  linger,  one  small  state  being  called  Beled-el-Mra, 
"  Women's  Laiid,"  because  its  ruler  is  always  a  queen. 

Bagirmi  was  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  travels  of  Dixon 
Denham  (1823),  Heixuich  Barth  (1852),  who  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Bagirmese  for  some  time,  Gustav  Nachtigal  (1872),  and  P. 
Matteucd  and  A.  M.  Massari  (x88x).  The  country  in  187 x  had 
been  conquered  by  the  sultan  of  Wadai,  and  about  1890  was 
over-nm  by  Rabah  Zobeir  (q.v.)  who  subsequently  removed 
farther  west  to  Bomu.  About  this  time  French  interest  in  the 
countries  surrounding  Lake  Chad  was  aroused.  The  first  ex- 
pedition led  thither  through  Bagirmi  met  with  disaster,  its  leader, 
Paul  Crampd,  bdng  killed  by  order  of  Rabah.  Subsequent 
missions  were  more  fortunate,  and  in  1897  Emile  Gentil,  the 
French  commissioner  for  the  district,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
sultan  of  Bagirmi,  pladng  his  country  under  French  protection. 
A  resident  was  left  at  the  capital,  Massenia,  but  on  Gentil's  with- 
drawal Rabah  descended  from  Bomu  and  forced  sultan  and 
resident  to  flee.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Rabah  in 
battle  and  the  rout  of  his  sons  (X90X)  that  French  authority  was 
firmly  established.  Kanem,  a  country  north  of  Bagirmi  and 
subject  in  turn  to  it  and  to  Wadai,  was  at  the  same  time 
brought  under  French  control.  So  far  as  its  European  rivals  are 
concemed,  the  French  right  to  these  regions  is  based  on  the 
Franco-German  convention  of  the  15th  of  March,  1894  and 
the  Anglo-French  dedaration  of  the  2xst  of  March  1899. 

See  H.  Barth,  Trmds  and  Discoomes  in  North  and  Central  Africa 
(London,  1857-1858);  G.  Nachtigal,  Sahara  und  Sudan  (Berlin, 
1879-1889) :  E.  Gentil.  La  CkuU  de  r Empire  de  Rabah  (Paris,  1902). 
Also  FaSNCH  Congo. 

BAGlfACAVALLO,    BARTOLOMHEO     (1484-1542),    ItaUan 

painter.    His  real  name  was  Rauenchx,  but  he  recdved  the 

cognomen  Bagnacavallo  from  the  little  village  where  he  was 

1  bom.    He  studied  fiirst  under  Francia,  and  then  proceeded  to 
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Rome,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  While  studjdng 
under  him  he  worked  along  with  many  others  at  the  decoration 
of  the  gallery  in  the  Vatican,  though  it  is  not  known  what  portions 
are  his  work.  On  his  return  to  Bologna  he  quickly  took  the 
leading  place  as  an  artist,  and  to  him  were  due  the  great  improve- 
ments in  the  general  style  of  what  has  been  called  the  Bolognese 
schooL  His  works  were  considered  to  be  inferior  in  point  of 
design  to  some  other  productions  of  the  school  of  Raphael, 
but  they  were  distinguished  by  rich  colouring  and  graceful 
delineation.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by  Guido  Reni  and  the 
Carracci,  who  studied  them  carefully  and  in  some  points  imitated 
them.  The  best  specimens  of  Bagnacavallo's  works,  the  "  Dispute 
of  St  Aufustine,"  and  a  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  are  at  Bologna. 

BAGNBRES-DB-BIOORRB,  a  town  of  south-western  France, 
capital  of  an  arrondissemcnt  in  the  department  of  Hautes- 
Pyr6n6cs,  13  m.  S.S.E.  of  Tarbes  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Southern 
railway.  Pop.  (1906)  666  x.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adour,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  valley  of 
Campan,  and  the  vicinity  abounds  in  picturesque  mountain 
scenery.  The  town  is  remarkably  neat  and  clean  and  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  or  ornamented  with  marble.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  watering-places  in  France,  and  has  some  fifty  mineral 
springs,  characterized  chiefly  by  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime 
or  iron.  Their  temperature  ranges  approximately  from  59^  to 
122°  Fahr.,  and  they  are  efiicacious  in  cases  of  rheumatism, 
nervous  affections,  indigestion  and  other  maladies.  The  season 
begins  in  May  and  terminates  about  the  end  of  October,  during 
which  time  the  population  is  more  than  doubled.  The  Pro- 
menade des  Coustous  is  the  centre  of  the  life  of  Bagn^res.  Close 
by  stands  the  church  of  St  Vincent  of  the  14th  and  1 5th  centuries. 
The  old  quarter  of  the  town,  in  which  there  are  several  old  houses, 
contains  a  graceful  octagonal  tower  of  the  15th  century,  the 
remains  of  a  Jacobin  monastery.  The  N£othermes,  occupying 
part  of  the  casino,  and  the  Thermes  (dating  from  1824),  which 
has  a  good  library,  are  the  principal  bathing-establishments; 
both  are  town  property.  The  other  chief  buildings  include  the 
Carmelite  church,  remains  of  the  old  church  of  St  Jean,  a  museum 
and  the  town-hall.  Bagn^res  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce,  and  a  communal  college.  The  manufacture  of 
barige,  a  light  fabric  of  silk  and  wool,  and  the  weaving  and  knit- 
ting of  woollen  goods,  wood-turning  and  the  working  of  marble 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  and  imported  from  elsewhere, 
are  among  the  industries,  and  there  are  also  slate  quarries. 
Bagndres  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  under  whom 
it  was  known  as  Vicus  Aquensis,  but  afterwards  lost  its  renown. 
It  begins  to  appear  again  in  history  in  the  x  2th  century  when 
Centulle  III.,  count  of  Bigorre,  granted  it  a  liberal  charter. 
The  baths  rose  into  permanent  importance  in  the  x6th  century, 
when  they  were  visited  by  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of  Uonry  IV., 
and  by  many  other  distinguished  persons. 

BAGNteK-DB-LUCMON,  a  town  of  south-western  France, 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  87  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toulouse, 
on  a  branch  line  .of  the  Southern  railway  from  Montr6jcau. 
Pop.  (X906)  3448.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  central 
Pyrenees  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  One  and 
the  Pique.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs  and  as  a 
fashionable  resort.  Of  the  promenades  the  finest  and  most 
frequented  are  the  Allies  d'Etigny,  an  avenue  planted  with 
lime-trees,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  the  Thermes, 
or  bathing-establishment,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence. 
The  springs,  which  number  48,  vary  in  composition,  but  are 
chiefly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  range  in  tem- 
perature from  62^  to  I5o^  A  large  casino  was  opened  in  the 
town  in  1877.  The  discovery  of  numerous  Roman  remains 
attests  the  antiquity  of  the  baths,  which  are  identified  with  the 
Onesiorum  Thermae  of  Strabo.  Their  revival  in  modem  times 
dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century,  and  was  due  to 
Antoine  M£gret  d'Etigny,  intendarU  of  Auch. 

BAOOAS,  a  Persian  name  (Bagoi),  a  shortened  form  of  names 
like  Bagadita,  "  given  by  God,"  often  used  for  eunuchs.  The 
best-known  of  these  ("  Bagoses  "  in  Josephus)  became  the  con- 
fidential minister  of  Artaxerxes  IIL    He  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 


Rhodian  condottiere  Mentor,  and  with  his  help  succeeded  in 
subjecting  Egypt  again  to  the  Per^n  empire  (probably  342  b.c). 
Mentor  became  general  of  the  maritime  provinces,  suppressed 
the  rebels,  and  sent  Greek  mercenaries  to  the  king,  while  Bagoas 
administered  the  upper  satrapies  and  gained  such  power  that  he 
was  the  real  master  of  the  kingdom  (Diod.  xvi.  50;  cf.  Didymus, 
Comm.  in  Demosth.  Phil.  vi.  $)•  He  became  very  wealthy  by 
confiscating  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Egyptian  temples  and 
giving  them  back  to  the  priests  for  large  bribes  (Diod.  xvL  51). 
When  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus,  murdered  his  brother 
Johannes  in  the  temple,  Bagoas  (who  had  supported  Johannes) 
put  a  new  tax  on  the  Jews  and  entered  the  temple,  saying  that 
he  was  purer  than  the  murderer  who  performed  the  priestly 
office  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  7.1).  In  338  Bagoas  killed  the  kingandall 
his  sons  but  the  youngest,  Arses  (^.v.),  whom  he  raised  to  the 
throne;  two  years  later  he  murdered  Arses  and  made  Darius 
III.  king.  When  Darius  attempted  to  become  independent  of 
the  powerful  vizier  (xtXfapxos)i  Bagoas  tried  to  poison  him 
too;  but  Darius  was  warned  and  forced  him  to  drink  the  poison 
himself  (Diod  xvii.  5;  Johann.  Antioch,  p.  38,  39  ed.  Miiller; 
Arrian  ii.  14.  5;  Curt.  vi.  4.  10).  A  later  story,  that  Bagoas 
was  an  Egyptian  and  killed  Artaxerxes  III.  because  he  had  killed 
the  sacred  Apis  (Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  vL  8),  is  without  historical 
value.  Bagoas'  house  in  Susa,  with  rich  treasures,  was  presented 
by  Alexander  to  Parmenio  (Plut.  Alex.  39);  his  gardens  in 
Babylon,  with  the  best  species  of  palms,  are  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plants  ii.  6 ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  41).  Another 
eunuch,  Bagoas,  was  a  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Dicae- 
archus  in  Athen.  xiii.  6036;  Plut.  Al.  67;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist. 
3.23;  Curt.  vi.  5.  23;  X.  I,  25  ff.).  (Ed.  M.) 

BAG-PIPE  (Celt,  piob-mala,  uHan-piah,  cuisUan,  atislin; 
Fr.  comemuse,  chaiemie,  musette^  sourdeline,  ckevreUe^  loure\ 
Gcr.  Sackpfeifef  Dudclsack;  M.  H.  Ger.  Suegdbakk*;  ItaL 
cornamusa,  piva^  zampogna,  surdelina;  Gr.  BanutXasi?);  Lat. 
ascaulus  (?),  tibia  utriculariSf  utricularium;  med.  Lat  chrrus),  a 
complex  reed  instrument  of  great  antiquity.  The  bag-pipe 
forms  the  link  between  the  syrinx  (9.9.)  and  the  primitive 
organ,  by  furnishing  the  principle  of  the  reservoir  for  the  wind- 
supply,  combined  with  a  simple  method  of  regulating  the  sound- 
producing  pressure  by  means  of  the  arm  of  the  performer.  The 
bag-pipes  consists  of  an  air-tight  leather  bag  having  three  to  five 
apertures,  each  of  which  contains  a  fixed  stock  or  short  tube. 
The  stocks  act  as  sockets  for  the  reception  of  the  pipes,  and  as 
air-chambers  for  the  accomodation  and  protection  of  the  reeds. 
The  pipes  are  of  three  kinds:  (i)  a  simple  valved  insuflBation 
tube  or  "  blow-pipe,"  by  means  of  which  the  performer  fills  the 
bag  reservoir;  (2)  the  "  chaunter  "  (chanter)or  the  melody-pipe, 
having  according  to  the  variety  of  the  bag-pipe  a  conical  or  a 
cylindrical  bore,  lateral  holes,  and  in  some  cases  keys  and  a  bell; 
the  "  chaunter  "  is  invariably  made  to  speak  by  means  of  i 
double-reed;  (3)  the  "drones,"  jointed  pipes  with  cylindrical 
bore,  generally  terminating  in  a  bell,  but  having  no  lateral 
holes  and  being  capable,  therefore,  of  producing  but  one  fixed 
note. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  bag-pipe  is  the  drone  ground 
bass  which  sounds  without  intermission.  Each  drone  is  fitted 
with  a  beating-reed  resembling  the  primitive  "  squeaker  "  known 
to  all  country  lads;  it  is  prepared  by  making  a  cut  partly 
across  a  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  near  the  open  end,  and  splitting 
back  from  this  towards  a  joint  or  knot,  thus  raising  a  tongue 
or  flap.  The  beating-reed  is  then  fixed  in  a  socket  of  the  drone, 
which  fits  into  the  stock.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the  stream 
of  air  forced  from  the  bag  into  the  drone-pipe  by  the  pressure 
of  the  performer's  arm,  causing  the  tongue  of  reed  to  vibrate 
over  the  aperture,  thus  setting  the  whole  column  of  air  in  vibra- 
tion. The  drone-pipe,  like  all  cylindrical  tubes  with  reed  mouth- 
pieces, has  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  dosed  pipe  and  produces 
the  note  of  a  pipe  twice  its  length.  The  drones  are  tuned  by 
means  of  sliding-joints. 

*  Sec  E.  G.  Graff,  Deutsche  Interlineanersioneu  der  Psalmen  (froia 
a  I2th-cent.  Windbcrg  MS.  at  Munich),  p.  384.  Ps.  Uxx.  2.  "  nesoct 
den  Sulmen  unde  gebet  den  Suegdbalch. 


Tic  Usw-pipe  aod  the  cluunEn  occapj  txnitioiu  >t  oppoiite 
mnrultfs  of  Uie  bagr  whi^  tsti  under  the  arm  of  the  performer 
vbik  tiv  droDci  pomt  over  hii  abouldcT.  Theie  ue  Ibe  Duin 
IqIuib  in  the  conitruction  ttl  the  tug-pipe,  wboie  DumeiDia 
nilcUD  III!  into  two  clasia  iccaidicg  to  the  method  ol  inBiting 
ihi  lag:  (i)  by  nwins  of  the  blow-pipe  dacribed  ibove;  (i)  by 
uu)  o(  I  nDlU  bellowi  coniicctcd  by  *  vdved  feed-pipe  with 
tk  bij  ud  worked  by  (he  other  um  or  elbow  to  which  it  ii 
uucbcd  by  a  ribbon  or  itimp. 

die  L  comptiso:  (a)  the  HighUnd  big-pipe;  (i)  the  old 
In^  big-pipe;  (i)  the  comemiuei  {J)  the  bigoou  oi  binJou 
i:BrE>.iin big-pipe);  (f)  Che  Calabnu  big-pipe;  (/)tfaeuaulu 
c(  lb  Cittka  uid  Ronuni;  <j)  the  tihii  utriculuis:  ill)  the 
(kim.  To  Clui  II.  belong:  (d]  the  muutle;  W  the  North- 
uobniBoi  boidei  bag-pipe;  (()  the  Lowland  bag-pipe;  {J)  the 

I,  Tit  ffirUaW  Baf-pif*.— The  eonilruction  ol  the  Hijhlind 
rnn  u  pnclKally  tliat  (iven  above.     The  chauntFT  couifli  oI  a 


liiS? 


Tb?  Dota  do  not  form  any  known  diatonic  aci 
t^(  C  aad  F  bnna  coo  aharp.  Ibe  DOlea  an  nOE 
lidi  other.  Donald  Mac  Donald,  in  hii  tint 
m:f4  rbat  "  the  ppH-  ia  to  pay 
n^rksl  DO  tbe  clef,  aa  they  ar 

c '    ■ 


'hkh  ire  real,  but  idou  on  vli 


by  Ihaa  Ihit  in  which  it  i>  tm  played  or  natked."  Mr  Glen,  thi 
prat  dealtf  in  bag-pipo,  nve  it  u  huoplnioa  "  that  U  ihecbaantei 
Ttre  ta  be  nude  pcriect  in  any  one  acale.  it  woutd  not  go  well  wilfa 

i^dronei.    Aho,  (here  would  not  be  nearly  B  much  music  pnduced 

i:i  —  --iteiHtncontidCTiiion  that  it  hai  only  nine  invr--" '— * 

eat  it  adapts  iiiclf  Id  the  key*  of  A  maj,,  D 


'%tsr, 

d  nearlvwith 

■pic   1 

ne  principal 

OHlhKla  of   t 

A.J.  EtLii- 

DaviD  Ci-M,' 

Auoui  M ««*».■ 

^=--3-= 

g.  .I'r^— 

fS:yr:S^ 

«;jSj^f= 

e  cvnsive  uie  of  onumcntal  notei  on  the  Highland  ba|-np< 
Inhilgend  with  great  racily  (ire  btlow  for  an  example}.    The* 


tained  by  good  pvrfomwra  by  what 

htle*  and  increafing  the  wind  prcHure. 
^Tbe  notes  marked  with  anerislts  are  approaimalely  a  quarter 

■ "  Complcle  Tutor  for  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
PPF  miBic.'*  prefiied  to  A  CcUtawn  afUuAniinr  tfarliol Uaiii  oj 
CaldaHia  taOei  FioboimcU,  u  pfjmmti  en  Ou  Crral  HitUand 
B't-t'fr.  Edinburgh,  c.  tSoi. 

'  Pjper  on  "  The  Musical  Scal«  of  Various  Nations,"  by  Aiei.  I. 
E]li^  F.R.S.,  Jrnl.  Sd.  Arli.  ISS;,  vol.  xxxiW.  p.  ira. 

'  Tnur  Jfr  Uu  HitUaxi  Bai-pipt.  by  David  Glen  (Edinburgh, 

frl^fer  On  HifUand  Baffipt.  by  Angui  Mackay  (Edinburgh, 
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from  thne  to  eevm  notee,  not  conaecutive  but  in  Icapi,  aMisI  In 
relieving  tbe  cooatut  discord  with  the  drone  htm.  Skilful  pipen 
have  been  known  to  introduce  wartilcn  of  as  many  na  eleven  note* 
between  two  bcata  id  a  bar. 

Tbe  use  of  musical  notation  for  the  Highland  pEpe  tunes  IS  k 
recent  innovation;  the  piprn  used  verbal  equivalents  toi  the  BOIesi 
(or  instance,  the  pi^ireachd  Cg[tK(t  nka  Shit,  "  War  of  peace."  > 
which  optna  aa  shown  here,  waa  taken  down  by  Cape  Niel  MacLeod 

piper  John  hfCtummen  of  5kyn  as  TtrbaHy  taught  u 

"  If  odroho,  hodroho,  baninln.  hlechhi, 
Hodroha,  hodroho,  bodroho,  hachia, 
Hiodroho,  hodrobo,  baninin,  hicchin,"  ftc^ 
The  conduskn  of  the  tune  is  thus  tirninA  \ 


ethyih- 

value  of  notes,  it  would  ben  very  different  matter.     Aleaandcr 

Campbdl  •  relates  that  1  mekxly  bad  to  be  uken  down  oe  tnnslated 
"  from  lhesylblac|artOBof  illiterate  pipera  In'"  •■"-^«''''**'*'^*^ 

which,  whencoittctly  done,  he  found  to  hia  nat 
exactly  with  mi  * 

A  Highland  I 
tbe  possesiiofl  t 
■t  the  Royal  K 

c7  a  ^de^pread  fork,  and  ti 
note  of  the  chiupter,  which 
Ihomb-hole  at  the  buk. 


nj.  ftlt-CI( 


in.  dated  MCCCCIX.,  in 

.,^  --  Edinburgh,  was  exhibited 

in  London  In  1890*  (see  Bg.  t 

ingle  stock  in  the  lorn 

-— -  with  the  k— 


Flc.  1.— (1)  Comemuse.      (2)   Irish  bag-pipe,     (3 1   Musette.    U) 
Highland  bag-pipe,  a.D.  1409.     (J)    Border  bag-pipe. 

riis  old  I'll*  Bng-fipt.— Very  little  ii  known  about  this  instro- 

Imm  the  ;th  century  (they  are  cited  in  compilationa  of  the  loth 

guard  snd  household  in  the  CrUi  Cabilaik:  ■' Poeti,  ha^pe^^ 
pipttM.  horn-blowers  andjugglen  have  their  place  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  hou«-"  "  The  word  used  for  (bag-)  pipers  ia  Cttiiln- 
naff  A,  a  word  associated  with  reed  instrumenli  (cuiicrrr^ -reeds; 
O'Reilly's  I'islt-Eiilisk  Diilitnan,  Dublin.  IW4).    Tbe  old  Irish 

coniurchaunt^  .JiihTwl 'ifnd  apMnenily  sever  ■■-'-  '-*'---■ 

and  I  thumb-hole  behind;  there  ■ '— 

Icnaths— ope  very  long — both  set  ti 


--  ..o  drones  of  dUFere 
lie  same  stock.     It  is  eicee 


M  CelUclio- 'tfA^iiial  Pii^i'iiiM  cr  HitUnfuI  Fipt  UmsU  by 

'A  CalUaiini  of  PmlmrriulJ  cr' P'pf  Tumi  si  zrrially  laysht  hj 
Ik  JVCrninmrn  TiptfS  on  At  liU  ef  Siyt  10  litir  cfprmriirs.  ai 
taken  from  John  M'Crummen  (or  Crimmon)  by  Niel  IklacLeod  of 
Cesto,  Skye  (Edinbargh,  iBSo). 

>  Albyn  s  AiUIultn.  vol,  i,  p.  QO. 

<•  Dactiplim  CalSetHt  d  ill  katitiil  IttUrumnli  irhibtlrd  ol  Iki 
Xe)elMUilaryExUhlten.Leiiiliin.  iSpo.  Eyre&SpoIlitvaode,  l$9l. 

'"  Xncinl  Lnu'i  af  Irrland.  Brrluni  Law  Tnuli,  p-iblished  by  tbe 

Ireland  (Dublin, 


"Joh 


,  lS«l)%i-  ii 


/Mge  ./ 


'>)^UM 


r  a/  IfMiftanH 
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TIk  unumiui  lint  cialnnic  <n 
tuly  ind  Ibe  Nethcrlanda  bcfon 
they  bear  ibe  Bins  RUthm  u  i 

in  luly.  Two  Idndi  g( 
the  lUh  iDd  ink  note 
detail.  wMch  iBccKd  tl 
Mcncuw>  hu  givcD  k 

and  all  (heirimti.    The  to .  . 

._. . ^„,  („6g,  1  (,)  )  wuiimil,.: 

liaud  o(  a  kaLber  bag.  inSaU'L  i 

,    iSS^ded    ihT  beaiTn 

Rd   a|  LEL,   and   wat  ftned  :i, 
luU    drone    IptlH   banriini),    r    I 


PIPE 

Tbe  Cii'iitn'aa  lai-^>e  hai  a  ba(  of  coatikiD  i 
in,  and  U  inflaied  by  meau  oC  a  blov-pipc.  Tbe 
od  tTo  duunien,  all  fixed  \a  one  tiociL  Eac 
hne  or  [gur  Engei-hain  and  tbe  riihl-hand  pipe 
DvonI  by  ■  key  encLoaed  in  a  pcffofaled  bca;  \ 

\lruuiaril,  bEionged  id  (hii  rUBonil 
lul  it  i>  not  ceruin  Ihal  they  bad  I 

i[.  Tbe  Kcond  claia  a(  iiHUumchu.  iHuawu  u^  hi^lib  v  ain«u 
ieIloinin>rkedby(hc*nn,ba>aa|inito[y|KI1icaiiiiKlt(KcfiE.i  (jl). 
rhich  it  oJd  to  have  been  wolved  during  tha  i^Lh  century  ^  Iroa 
he  end  at  the  [5th  century  there  were  aiwayi  nmictte  pbyen* 
I  the  Fiench  court,  and  we  find  the  Inuniment  fudy  deveioped 
■-  '^?  begifininjE  of  (be  17th  century  when  Menedne'fiveaa  full 
— * 1  all  iu^ni.    Tbe  chief  chancterixic  a(  the  mineite 


t  of  the  biealh  ai^   Eipi  DO   Ibe  reed, 
"  Ktly  into  the  mouth.     The  icfDnd 

r-chanibert  iuit  ai  is  t lie  cafe  with  tbe 
emuKhadbutoncdrogewhkbcDuld. 
1  for  tuning  by  drawine  out  the  joint; 
red  but  a  double  leed  like  that  of  the 
jia  conHiiuin  the  main  difTennce  between  tbe  two 
.    Tbe  cbaunter  had  eight  bolet.  the  loweK  of  which  waa 

-. ,  a  key  cncloacd  in  a  perforated  box. , 

Tbe  Svtpfdfi  or  Dm^mli  oTCermany  wai  an  Inununent  of  Km* 
jmoona  nee  made  in  no  kai  than  five  liica,  alt  detcribed  and  illuiinied 
licbael  Praetonua.'    They  coniiM  of  the  Cnntr  Back  a  double- 
■  jcalcrmidable-lookiini  


mdioflheUc-pi 
like  the  othen,  be 


'  I'HanmBitit  nwerieUf.  voL  iL  bk.  v.  pp.  aSa-aS?  and  305  (Parii, 

'Syiiuima  MmKum,  part  iL,  Dt  Ornupaptia  rWoirenbDttel, 
I618):  tepublinhed  In  Bind  auL  of  the  Pttdiialuim  dir  CatOulitP 
far  ilMtAltailiant  (Betlin,  IKM).  chap.  xii.  and  pL  v„  iL,  xiiL 


im.lluir 


invariable.  After  Xlen 

SXHjSi.  *  CDun  muiic4an.  belongine  to  the  tnnd  known  u  the 
utfut  d(  la  CnnJt  £mrii'  in  which  he  played  the  id 

■  -        inlroduced  certain  impinvemcnti  in  the  dronea 
Mania  Hottettrre  {d.  171a)  added  a 

__  _ jaelle,  ihorter  than  the  bnt.  to  whkh  i 

■  ttacbed  inaiead  of  beini  innted  into  the  Mock.  Tbe  Hon 
channler,  kanwa  a>  It  pttit  eluiiama¥,  had  hi  liey^  wberw  tw 
mnd  dmlumBui  had  ■even,  bewln  eight  finger-holea  and  a  vent- 
fiole  in  (he  bell.  AIL  thoe  key!  were  actuated  by  the  little  fined 
or  the  Ml  hand  and  the  thumb  of  the  (j|ht  hand,  which  were  not 
itquired  to  Bop  holct  on  the  large  chaunter.  The  rmail  and  «uu 
(UuHiiai  are  tigiind  in  ueull  with  keyi  and  hnlea  in  a  rare 

lymoui  work  by  Botjon  (or  Botifgeon'), 
-  -' *ig  one  of  tbe  n»r 


•  See  £.  Thoinan.  La  Hotuunt  «  la  CIMitilU.  OUtra  /g 
it  tlus.  iamllmi.  iasmt  a  musOut  (Pari),  laqj).  p.  2%. 
pn&able.  however,  that  M.  Thoiiun.  who  niakn  th^atatc. 
hai  not  couidered  the  poeubiliiy  of  tbe  wofd  mnutu  appiyii 
ihii  caie  ID  (he  imall  ruiCk:  hanlboia  or  dttm  dc  AcBiAardr, 


Mih, 


See  Fc.  Godefrsy.  DUti 
probably  the  urnrmwMi  utcd 


i«S«). 


with  the  Hautboii  de  Poiioi 

*  Op.  tU.  vol-  ii.  bk.  v.  pp.  avj-s^. 

'SeeEmealThoinan.op.iil.  pp.  15  et  eei).  (cf .  Tula  EeenJKviDe, 
"Quelquadocunwnti  >ur  la  muiique  de  la  Grande  Ecurie  du  Roi 
in/nU^.  ifu.  G<i.,  ^mmelbaiidu.4,p.«isaDdiahlei,  "Grasda 
Hiulboii "). 

'  UOuit  htmr  la  miaau,  Cn.,  by  Hotmenc  le  Rooaia  (PaA. 
Wjy.  410,  chap-  "T 
pp.  as-a7  and  Plata. 


:  BH  whA  MlUadt.&t.  (LyonL  leya). 
py  of  thia  work  Ii  in  tbe  fititIA  Uhehb. 


BAG-PIPE 


oibM  (he  Mi^ebuii!  lacipfitft 


E<  ■■  the  WKuUt  lUilafUs:  ht  co 
■       'loiMIIK  HI—  ■■—  ■'■-  ■—' 
elUva  (wh 


and   ViBCBCi   txit   M 

eipliiiKdf    Tbm^«?. 

bcfTud  tuvini  both  h 

n!cr-h«Wi  a 

iHvinf  Itn  key..    The 

dmbk  Rcdi  Ken:  u«l 

o(  beUowi.    PaBcnil  d 

■umly  In  t)ii(  it  !•  bli» 

ii  e  J. 

Tb£  AMiiHiriax  or 

txUnn.  b  ehioBt'  di«ii.gu   hed  b 

ihe  low  nd  to  tlul  »h 

Dunbci  ol  ^^    T^' 

tbcn  nay™°ijlrii^.'' 

blown  brwT™  ls« 
i^SrooKticnleinl* 

i 

h 

"d'^  haiml 

"«.;?fsp™i'^jj: 

to  u»  tMKT)  on  cbc  droK-barrcLof  the  mutctlc 

Hittarj  tf  Ikt  Baf-fipe.—Thtre  a  reason  to  believe  ihai 
od^n  o£  the  ba£-pipc  must  be  sou^t  in  remote  antiq 
No  mstniinciit  in  any  degree  uiniUr  to  il  a  Tt:pres« 
'  '*  ^  I  of  Egypt  or  AuyrLi  known  a1 


It  diy;  . 


vetlhcle    , 


Gne 

HL    Them«t 

chiraclen 

Stic  tealu 

eoflh 

bag 

pipe  is  not 

the 

bviouibjgo 

»hich 

the 

nstninieni 

deriv 

a  it,  n^me  ii. 

t  the  filed 

the  bulling  drone*. 

Tlie 

pri 

ripleofth 

edtow 

1.1.  the  beating- 

ned 

sunk  some  three  in 

down  the 

[npe.  w 

is  kn 

nt  EgyptiiM. 

a  p 

pe  discov 

cledin 

unimy-case 

ud 

seum 

itT 

urin,  w»! 

oundl 

slta 

w  beating- 

in  posiiion.  The  arghoul  (fl.i.),  a  modem  Egj-pli 
ment.  poisssei  the  eharactciistic  fcatun  ol  dnme  and  chaunter 
•rtthout  the  bag.  The  same  instniment  oecura  once  in  the 
hicro^yphs,  being  sounded  ui-if,  and  once  on  a  mural  painting 
preserved  in  the  Mus^  Cuimct  and  reproduced  by  Victor  Loret.' 
Dtiiing  Jacquet  de  Morgan's  excavations  in  Per«a  some  terra- 
cotta ligulel  of  nnisidans,  dating  from  the  8lh  centuiy  B.C., 
wen  distmrered  in  a  IcU  (mound)  at  Susa,'  two  ol  vhich  appeal  to 
be  pliyin£  hag-pipsi  the  chaunter,  curved  in  the.  shape  of  a 
hook  from  the  stock,  is  darly  visible,  the  bag  under  the  aim  is 
indicated,  and  the  lips  aie  pursed  as  if  in  the  act  of  bloHing,  but 
ibe  haufflsiioa  tube  is  absent;  a  round  hole  in  one  of  the 
tsnns  nggestt  its  piesenoe  foniieily. 

AmaDg  Ihe  names  of  musical  itutiumentt  in  Daniel  iii.  s  and 
15,  tlie  sixth,  generally  but  wrongly  rendered  "  duldmt*,"  is 
thought  by  many  scholars-  to  signify  a  kind  of  bag-pipe  (see 
amunentaries  on  Danid  and  the  theolo^ol  encyc).  This 
belief  Ib  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  Aramaic  sumpdnyA 
a  a  loan-word  from  the  Greek,  being  a  mispronunciation  of 
rvfi^wi^  The  argument  is,  however,  e^rceedingly  weak.  In 
tbe  Gnt  plaa,  the  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  mztter  of  con- 
troversy, hingeing  paitly  on  precisely  such  question*  aa  the  true 
ngaificaoce  and  derivation  of  iHinpJnyd.  Second,  it  Is  possible 
that  iBe  word  lumpetiyd  is  a  late  inlerpolalion.  Thinl.  its 
exact  loim  is  oncettiin;  in  verse  10,  lippStiyt  is  used  of  the 


»  pipe).     Fourth,  e 


e  Gr.cri 


■uTiutniEd  and  detcribnl  by  Capl.  C.  R.  Day.  Ducriplis 
ColmlrfMi.  pi.  ii.  Kg.  C,  p.  63. 

>  L'E^pu  iit  ttmfii  dti  Pkaraont^-ia  vU,  to  adtna  H  Tart;-  an 
ntta^awmra.  Ac  (Paris.  18S0)  I2nu,  a.  lu. 

<  Sec  DtUtatinn  n  Pirn,  by  J.  de  MotgaD  (Paris,  1900),'  vol.  1 
;Ls«L,Mos.ioaDdi4- 


instrumtnt.  The  oritf  nal  natuial  sense  of  ovp^uwis  Is  "~  con- 
cord of  sound,"  "a  concordant  tnlerval." .and  Ihe  evidence 
of  its  use  for  a  particular  Insliument  is  of  the  ind  centuiy  b.c, 
and,  even  10,  very  iligfal.  Only  one  passage  (Polyb,  nvi. 
10.  j)  really  beats  on  tbe  question,  and  there  the  translation 
of  the  woid  depends  on  a  contat  the  leading  of  which  is 
uncertain  [see  SYumoNiA).  It  is,  however,  curious  that  Ihe 
bag-[npc  was  known  in  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  middle 
ages  the  two  countries  thiough  which  Eastern  culture  was  intro^ 
duced  into  Euiope,  by  the  name  of  umpogna  or  tampoinar 
"the  Chaldaean  srmfenyi;  and  funhei 


n  the  Si 


n>/<™. 


the  classical  iroii<^iMa,  "  a  concord  of  soiuid." 

passage  jonly  in  Dion  Chrysoslom  (sec  Aseaitles)  b  enoufdi  to 

p         that  the  imtrutnent  was  known  in  Greece  in  a.p.  100.* 

Th    Greeks  had  undoubtedly  received  some  kind  of  bag-pipe 

rom  Egypt  (in  tbe  for™  of  the  ai-il),  01  from  Chaldaea,  but 

remained  a  rustic  instrument  used  only  by  shepherds  and 

peasants.    This  conclusion  is  supported  by  allusions  in  Aritlo- 

hanes  and  in  Plato's  Crilo,  which  undoubtedly  refer  to  the 

:    "  This,  dear  Crito,  b  the  voice  which  I  s«m  10  hear 

imuring  in  my  eait  like  the  sound  ol  the  Hule  (<iiJi>i)  in  the 

ears  of  the  mj'stic;  that  voice,  I  say,  is  humming  in  my  ears."* 

Aristophanes,  in  his  play  Tki  AiSarHiani,  indulges  in  a  Hight 

of  satire  at  the  expense  of  the  musical  Boeotians,  by  making  a 

band  of  Theban  pipers  pby  a  Boeotian  merchant  ar 


.    The  ir 


dubbed  " 


<fiai^>JM,  L  M6)  by  the  eiaspeiated  ii 

iflating  the  bellows  (^vaa),  and  D 


imblcb 


Tbe  verb 


word  anplied  to 

.    ^  ilioncd  by 

Aristophanes  in  Lythlrala  (H 1 141  and  1 145),  which  was  probably 
a  kind  of  bag-pipe,  b  also  derived  from  ^iva.  i.e.  pkyiaUis.  the 
"concrete,"'  and  fkyioUrvif  tbe  " collective " '  form  of  the 
instrument.  We  leave  the  leajni  of  Inference  for  that  of  certainty 
when  we  reach  the  rrign  of  I^ero,  who  had  a-  passion  for  Ihe 
Hydravlm  (see  OaoN:  Hisinry)  and  the  libia  ulri^ulani.' 

That  Ihe  bag-pipe  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  the 
British  Isles  is  a  conclusion  supported  by  the  discovery  in  the 
founditjons  of  the  praetorian  camp  at  Richboiough  of  a  small 
bronze  ligure  of  a  Roman  soldier  playing  the  tibia  utiicularis. 
The  Rev.  Stephen  Weston,  who  made  a  communication  on  the 
subject  to  Artkaolngia."  points  out  further  the  interesting  fact 
in  conneiion  with  the  instrument,  that  the  Romans  had  instituted 
colleges  lor  training  pipers  on  the  bag-pipe,  a  practice  followed 
in  the  Highbnds  in  the  iSth  century  and  notably  in  Skye. 
Crulcrus"  mentions  among  the  f  ralcmities  a  Corf  lu  d  CoUipum 
Ulriciila.-iiiriim,  and  Epon"  also  quotes  the  Coihgh  Ulriinlar. 
The  bag-pipe  in  question  appeara  to  have  two  drones  in  front 
pointing  towards  Ihe  tight  shoulder,  and  although  no  chaunter 
is  shown  in  Ihe  design,  both  hands  are  held  in  correct  positions 
over  the  spot  wheie  it  ought  to  be;  it  may  have  been  broken 
off.  The  bronze  figure  has  been  lepioduccd  from  drawings  by 
Edward  King  in  three  positions."    Tbe  statement  made  by 

contomiate  ol  Neio  is  erroneous,  as  a  verification  oi  certain 

>  Dion  CI  y»«Din,  ed.  Adolphus  Empcrius  I  Brunswick.  1B44I, 
p.  718  or  Ini.  [R]  3SI.    See  Pauly-\Vis»wa.  Etaltntyilopidii.  ij. 

'  S4.  B.  Jowttt's  Eng.  translation  (Oxford,  tS^jJ. 

<  A^iuigHlion  the  writer  owes  to  Mr  G.  Barvick  of  the  Biitiih 
MuKum. 

■  See  "  Researches  into  Ihe  Origin  of  the  Organs  of  the  Ancicnii." 
by  Kathlecn__Schleiiiiger,  Sammeniand  a.  InUm.  Muiit.  Cii.  vol.  ii. 
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Montfaucon,  who  misunderstood  the  explanation  of  Bianchini's 
drawing  which  he  reproduced.  The  contorniate  referred  to  is 
one  containing  the  hydraulic  organ,  and  the  legend  LauretUinns 
Aug.,  but  no.  bag-pipe.  Bianchinl  gives  a  drawing  of  a  bag-pipe 
with  two  long  drones,  which,  he  says,  was  copied  from  a  marble 
relief  over  the  gateway  of  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Rome,  near  the  church  of  San  Carlo  ad  Catinarios. 
If  the  drawing  be  accurate  and  the  sculpture  of  classical  Roman 
period,  it  would  corroborate  the  details  of  the  instrument  held 
by  the  little  bronze  figure  of  the  Roman  soldier. 

From  England  the  bag-pipe  spread  to  Caledonia  and  Ireland, 
where  it  took  root,  identifying  itself  with  the  life  of  the  people, 
as  a  military  instrument  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Celtic  races. 
The  bag-pipe  was  used  at  weddings  and  fimerals,  and  at  all 
festivals;  to  lighten  labour,  during  the  i8th  century,  as  for 
instance  in  Skye,  in  1786,  when  the  inhabitants  were  engaged 
in  roadmaking,  and'  each  party  of  labourers  had.  its  bag-piper. 
It  was  used  in  old  mysteries  at  Coventry  in  1534.  Readers  who 
wish  to  follow  closely  the  history  of  the  bag-pipe  in  the  British 
Isles  should  consult  Sir  John  Graham'DalyeU's  Musical  Memoirs 
oj  Scotland  (London,  1849.  with  illustrative  plates). 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  bag-pipe,  sharing 
the  fate  of' other  instruments,  probably  lingered -for  a  time 

among  itinerant  mtisidans,  actors,  jug- 
^•\^^  /*  ^{VA  glerSi  &c.,  reappearing  later  in  primi- 
{yj^jS^\^**^Lj\  ^*^^  guise  with  the  stamp  of  naiveti 
yyi^^^'iy^  which  characterizes  the  productions  of 
»M\^r  I  I'l  ^^*  early  middle  iagcs,  and  with  a^ncw 
?  1/  (   I  /L 1 1  iJ       name,  chorus  (q.v.).  An  illustration  of 

a  Persian  bag-pipe  dating  from  the  6th 
century  a.d.  (reign  of  Chosroes  II.)  is 
to  be  found  on-  the  great .  arch  at 
Takht-i-Bostan  (see  fig.  a).  This  very 
crude  representation  of  the  bag-pipe 
can  only  be  useful  as  evidence  that 
centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
moulding  of  the  figurine  found  in  the  UU  at  Susa,  mentioned 
above,  and  the  carving  in  the  rock  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  the 
instrument  had  survived.  The  reign  of  Chosroes  was  noted 
for  its  high  standard,  of  musical  culture.  The  fault  probably 
lies  with  the  draughtsman,. who  drew  the  sculptures  on  the  arch 
for  the  book.  Nothing  more  is  heard  henceforth  of  the  tibia 
utricularis.  If  the  drawings  of  the  jearly  medieval  bag-pipes, 
which  are  by  no  mcajis  rare  in  M5S.  and  moniiments'of  the  9th 
to  the  xjth  century,  are  to  be  trusted,  it  seems  hard  to  under- 
stand the  raison  dUre  of  the  instnmient  shorn  of  its  drones, 
to  see  how  it  justified  its  existence  except  as  an  ill-understood 
reminiscence.  _What  could  be  the  object  of  laboriously  inflating 
a  bag  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  single  chaunter  speak,  which 
could  be  done  so  much  more  satisfactorily  by  taking  the  reed 
itself  into  the  mouth,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans?  There  is  a  fine  psalter  in  the  library  of  University 
Court,  (}lasgow,^  belonging  to  theHuntcrian  collection,  in  which 
King  David  is  represented,  as  usual  in  the  12th  century,  playing 
or  rather  tuning  a  harp,  surrounded  by  musicians  playing  bells, 
rebec,  -guitar  fiddle  (in  'cello  position),  quadruple  pipes  or 
ganistrum,  and  a  bag-pipe  with  long  chaunter  having  a  well- 
defined  stock.  The  insufflation  tube  appears  to  have  been  left 
out,  and  there  are  no  drones  to  be  seen. 

There  are  interesting  specimens  of  bag-pipes  in  Spanish  illu- 
minated MSS.  such  as  the  magnificent  volume  of  the  Cantigas 
4i  Santa  Maria,  in  the  Escurial,  compiled  for  King  Alphonso  the 
Wise  (13th  century) .  There  are  fifty-one  separate  figures  of  instru- 
mentalists forming  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  canticles,  and 
among  the  instruments  are  three  bag-pipes,  one  of  which  is  a 
remarkable  instrument  having  no  less  than  four  long  drones  and 
two  chaunters  which  by  an  error  of  the  draughtsmen  are  reprc- 

tnbus  generibus  instr.  mus.  veterum,  Romae,  1742,  pi.  ii.,  Nos.  13  and 
13,  and  p.  II ;  Suetonius,  Viioe  Neronit,  ed.  Cnarlcs  Patin,  cap.  41,' 
p.  304,  where  the  contorniate  in  question,  whose  musical  instrument 
differs  esscnttalty  from  Bianchini  s  and  Montfaucon's,  is  fieured. 

*  See  Catalogiie  of  the  Exhibition  of  ILuminated  MSS.'  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1908,  Na  31. 
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sented  as  being  blown  from  the  leper's  mouth.  The  fifty-one 
musicians  have  been  reproduced  in  black  and  white  by  Juan  F. 
Riafio*'and  also  by  Don  F.  Aznar.*  Another  fine  Spanish  MSL 
in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  18,851,  of  the  end  of  the  isth 
century,  illustrated  by  Flemish  artists  for  presentation  to  Queen 
Isabella,  disphiys  a  profusion  of  musical  instruments  in  innumer- 
able  concert  scenes;  there  are  bag-pipes  on  f.  13,4x2^  and  419; 
one  of  .these  has  two  drones,-  one  conical,  the  other  ^lindrical, 
bound  together,  i^d  a  curved  chaxmter. 

The  most  trustworthy  evidence  we  have  of  the  medieval 
bag-pipe  is  the  fine  Highland  bag-pipe  dated  1409,  and  bdong- 
ing  to  Messrs  J.  &  R.  Glen,  described  above.  Edward  Buhle* 
points  out  that  from  the  13th  century  the  bag-pipe  became  a 
court  instrument  played  by  minnesingers  and  troubadours,  as 
seen  in  literature  and  in-the  MSSi,  and  monuments.  Itjwas  about 
1 2  50  that  the  hiunan  or  animals'  heads  were  used  as  stocks  and  as 
bells  for  the  chaunters.  The  opinion  advanced  that  the  bellows 
were  first  added  to  the  bag-pipe  in  Ireland  seems  untenable  and  is 
quite  unsupported  by  facts;  the  bellows  were  in  all  probability 
added  to  the  union-pipes  in  imitation  of  the  musette.  In  the 
Image  of  Ireland  and  Discoverie  of  Woodkame,  by  John  Derrick, 
1581,  the  Irish  insurgents  are  portrayed  in  pictures  full  of  life 
and  character,  as  led  to  rebellion  and  pillage  by  a  pipo*  armed 
with  a  bag-  pipe,  similar  to  the  Highland  bag-pipe.  The 
cradle  of  the  musette  is  inconceivable  anywhere  but  in  France, 
among  the  courtiers  and  elegant  world,  turning  from  the  pomps 
and  luxuries  of  court  life  to-  an  artificial  admiration  and  ailt 
of  Nature,  idealized  to  harmonize  with  silks  and  satins.  The 
comemuse  of  shepherds  and  rustic  swains  became  the  fashionable 
instrument,  but  as  inflating  the  bag  by  the  breath  distorted  the 
performer's  face,  the- bellows  were  substituted,  and  the  whole 
instrument  was  refined  in  appearance  and  tone-quality  to  fit  it 
for  its  more  exalted  position.  The  Hotteterre  family  and  that 
of  Chedeville  were  past  masters  of  the  art  of  making  the  musette 
and  of  playing  upon  it;  they  counted  among  their  pupib  the 
highest  and  noblest  in  the  land.  The  cult  of  the  musette  con- 
tinued throughout  the  X7th  and  i8th  centuries  until  the  'seventies, 
when  its  popularity,  was  on  the  wane  and  musettes  figured 
largely  in  sales.*  Lully  introduced  the  musette  into  his  operas, 
and  in  1758  the  list  of  instruments  forming  the  orchestra  at  the 
Op^ra  includes  one  musette.* 

Illustrations  of  bag-pipes  are  found  in  the  miniatures  of  the 
following  MSS.  in  the  Bntish  Museum. — a  B.  VII.  f.  192  and  197; 
Add.  NiS.  34.294  (the  Sfona  Book),  f.  6a,  vol.  L;  Bumey.  275. 
f.  715;  Add.  MS.  17,280,  f.  238^;  Add.  MS.  24,686  (Teunysan 
Psalter),  f.  17^;  Add.  MS.  17,280,  f.'  82";  Add.  MS.  24,681,  f.  44; 
Add.  MS.  32,454:  Add.  MS.  11,867.  f.  38;  &c  &c  (K.  S) 

BAGRATION,  PETER,  Psince.(i 765-181 2),  Russian  general, 
descended  from  the  noble  Georgian  family  of  the  Bagmtides, 
was  born  in  1765. '  He  entered  the  Russian  army  in  1782,  and 
served  for  some-j'ears  in  the  Caucasus.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Ochakov  (1788),  and  in  the  Polish  campaign  of  1794, 
being  present  at  the  taking  of  Praga.  and  Warsaw.  His  merits 
were  recognized  by  Suvarov,  whom  he  accompanied  in.thc  Italian 
and  Switt  campaign  of  1799,  winning  particular  distinction  by 
the  capture  of  the  town  of  Brescia.  In  the  wars  of  .1805  his 
achievements  were  even  more  brilliant.  With  a'small  rearguard 
he  successftilly  resisted  the  repeated  attacks  of  forces  five  times 
his  own  numbers  (HoUabrilnn),  and  though  half  his  men  fdl, 
the  retreat  of  the  main  army  under  Kutusov  was  thereby  secured. 
At  Austerlitz  he  was  engaged  against  the  left-wing  of  the  French 
army,  imder  Murat  and  Lannes,  and  at  Eylau,  Heilsberg  and 
Friedland  he  fought  with  the  most  resolute  and  stubborn  courage^ 
In  1808  by  a  daring  march  across  the  frozen  Gulf  of  Finland  he 
captured  the  Aland  Islands,  and  in  1809  he  commanded  against 
the  Turks  at  the  battles  of  Rassowa  and  Tataritza.  In  181 2  he 

*  NoUs  of  Early  Spanish  Music  (London.  1887),  pp.  120  and  12 1. 
'*  Idumentario  Espailola  (Madrid,  1880). 

*  Die  musikaliscken  Instrumente  in  den  Miniaturen  'des  fruken 
MiUelalUrs,  p.  50  (Lcipzie.  I903)- 

*  An  interesting  pamjphlct  by  tugdne  de  Bricoucville,  Les  Musettes 
(Paris,  1894),  p.  36.  with  illustrations. 

*  See  Antoine  Vidal.  Les  Instruments  d  arcka  (Paris,  187 1),  vol.  i 
p.  81,  note  I. 
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oaoBBtiidcd  tfie  and  andy  of  the  West,  and  though  defeated 
at  Mogilev  (ajrd  July),  rejoined  the  main  anny  under  Barclay, 
and  led  the  left  wing  at  Borodino  (7th  Sept.),  where  he  received 
a  ntortal  wound.  A  monument  was  erected  in  his  honour  by  the 
tsar  Nicholas  I.  on  the  battlefield  of  Borodino. 

BAGSHOT  BEDS,  in  geology,  a  series  of  sands  and  clays  of 
ahaDow>waterorigin,  some  being  fresh-water,  some  marine.  They 
belong  to  the  upper  Eocene  formation  of  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins  (Eni^and),  and  derive  their  name  from  Bagshot 
Heath  in  Surrey;  but  they  are  also  well  developed  in  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight    The  following  divisions  are.  generally 

accepted  >~~ 

Upper  Bagibot  Beds       Barton  sand,  and  Barton  clay. 
Middle      ^  •«  Bracklesham  beds. 

Lower       ,.  **         Bournemouth  beds.  Alum  Bay  beds, 

and  Bovey  Tracey  beds  (?). 

The  lower  division  consists  ^f  pale-yellow,  current-bedded 
sand  and  loam,  with  lasrers  of  pipeclay  and  occasional  beds  of 
flint  pebbles.  In  the  London  baisin,  wherever  the  junction  of  the 
Bagshot  beds  with  the  London  day  is  exposed,  it  is  clear  that 
no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  formations.  The 
Lower  Bagshot  beds  may  be  observed  at  Brentwood,  Billericay 
and  Hi^beech  in  Essex;  outliers,  capping  hills  of  London  clay, 
occur  at  Hampstead,  Hl^^igate  and  Harrow.  In  Surrey  consider- 
aUe  tracts  of  London  day  are  covered  by  heath-bearing  Lower 
Bacshot  beds,  as  at  Weybridge,  Aldershot,  Woking,  &c  The 
"  Ramsddl  clay,"  N.W  of  Basingstoke,  bdongs  to  this  formation. 
In  the  Ide  of  Wight  the  lower  divisi<m  is  weU  exposed  at  Alum 
Bayj(66o  ft.)  and  White  Cliff  Bay  (140  ft);  here  it  consisU  of 
nnfoKilifcrous  sands -(white,  yellow,  brown,  aimson  and  every 
iatennediate  shade),  and  clays  with  layers  of  lignite  and  ferru- 
ginous sandstone.  Similar  beds  are  visible  at  Bournemouth, 
and  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Poole,  Wareham,  Corfe  and  Studland. 

The  leaf-bearing  clays  of  Alum  Bay  and  Bournemouth  are 
wen  known,  and  have  yielded  a  huge  and  interesting  series 
of  plant  remains,  indudiing  Eucalyptus,  CaesalpirUa,  Populus, 
Platamu,  Sequoia,  Aralia,  Poly  podium,  Osmtuida,  NipadiUs 
and  many  others.  The  sands  and  days  of  Bovey  Tracey  (see 
BovEY  BsDs)  are  probably  of  the  same  age.  The  days  of 
this  formation  are  of  great  value  for  pottery  manufacture;  they 
are  cztensivdy  mined  in  the  vidnity  of  Wareham  and  Corie, 
whence  they  are  shipped  from  Poole  and  are  consequently 
known  as  "Poole  days";  similarly,  "Teignmouth  clay"  is 
obtained  from  the  Bovey  beds.  Alum  was  formerly  obtained 
from  the  days  of  Alum  Bay;  and  the  lignites  have  been. used  as 
fuel  near  Corfe  and  at  Bovey. 

The  Bracklesham  beds  (q.v.)  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
oveziyiiig  Barton  clay  as  Middle  Bagshot  In  the  London  basin 
the  Barton  beds  are  unknown.  In  Surrey  and  Berkshire  the 
Bracklesham  beds  are  from  20  to  50  ft.  thick;  in  Alum  Bay  they 
axe  100  ft,  with  beds  of  lignite  in  the  lower  portion;  and  about 
here  they  are  sharply  marked  off  from  the  Barton  day  by  a  bed 
of  conglomerate  formed  of  flint  pebbles.  The  Upper  Bagshot 
beds.  Barton  sand  and  Barton  day,  are  from  140  to  200  ft.  thick 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

The  Agg^tone  (or  Haggerstone)  rock  and  Puckstone  rock, 
near  Studland  in  Dorsetshire,  are  formed  of  large  indurated 
masses  of  the  Lower  Bagshot  beds  that  have  resisted  the  weather; 
Creedibarrow  near  Corfe  is  another  striking  feature  due  to  the 
same  beds.  Many  of  the  sarsen  stones  or  greywethers  of  S.£. 
EDf^xnd  have  been  derived  from  Bagshot  strata. 

See  Mtmoirs  of  the  Ceelozical  Suney  (England)  >-"  Geology  of 
the  Ide  of  Wight."  new  edition  (1889);  "  The  Geology  of  London 
and  Fart  of  the  Thames  Valley,"  vol.  1.  (1889) ;  and  ''^The  Geology 
of  the  Country  around  Bournemouth  "  (1898). 

BAHADUR  KHBL,  an  Indian  salt-mine  in  the  Rohat  district 
of  the  North- West  Frontier  Province,  in  the.range  of  hills  south 
of  the  village  of  Bahadur  Khel  between  Rohat  and  Bannu.  For 
a  space  of  4  m.  in  length  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth 
there  exists  an  exposed  mass  of  rock-salt  with  several  large 
hillocks  of  salt  on  dtber  side.  The  quarries  extend  over  an  area 
1  m.  long  by  half  a  mile  broad,  and  the  salt  Is  hewn  out  in 
liise  hlocks  with  picks-and  wediges.    The  Indian  government 


formerly  mainuined  a  kirge  preventive  establishment  for  the 
preservation  of  the  revenue,  but  it  was  withdrawn  in  1898. 
Consumption  of  Rohat  salt  is  restricted,  on  account  of  its  paying 
less  duty,  to  the  tracts  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Indus  and  to 
the  frontier  tribes.  In  1903  the  rate -was  fixed  at  R.ii  per 
maund,  against  R.2  for  the  rest  of  India.  The  mines  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Northern  India  Salt  Department 

BAHADUR  SHAH  I.,  a  Mogul  emperor  of  Hindustan,  a.d. 
1 707*1 7  r  2,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aurangzeb.  At  the  time 
of  the  hitter's  death -his  ddest  surviving  son.  Prince  Muazim, 
was  governor  of  Rabul,  and  in  his  absence  the  next  brother, 
Azam  Shah,  assumed  the  functions  of  royalty.  Muaxim  came 
down  from  Rabul,  and  with  characteristic  magnanimity  offered 
to  share  the  empire  with  his  brother.  Azam  would  not  accept 
the  proposal  and  was  defeated  and  shJn  on  the  pUuns  of  Agn. 
Muazim  then  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Bahadur 
Shah.  He  was  a  man  of  64  and  died  five  years  later.  During 
his  lifetime  the  empire  was  already  falling  to  pieces  hefore  the 
inroads  of  the  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,  and  through  internal 
dissensions.* 

BAHADUR  SHAH  lU  the  last  of  the  Mogul  emperors  of 
Hindustan,  1837-1857.  He  was  a  titular  emperor  only,  since 
from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Shah  Alam  at  Buxar  in  1764  all 
real  power  had  resided  with  the  East  India  Company ;  but  all 
proclamations  were  still  worded  under  "The  Ring's  Realm 
and  the  Company's  rule."  His  sole  importance  is  due  to  the 
use  made  of  hh  name  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  Always  feeble 
in  character,  he  was  at  that  time  old,  and,  from  the  first,  was 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  mutinous  soldiery  in  Delhi,  who 
were  controlled  by  a  coundl  called  the  Barah  Topi,  or  Twelve 
Heads.  ^  His  papers,  seized  after  the  fall  of  Delhi,  are  full  of  senile 
complaint  of  the  disrespect  and  discourtesy  which  he  suffered 
from  them.  At  the  time  of  the  assault  he  fled  to  the  Tomb  of 
Humayun,  6  m.  from  DdhI,  where  he  was  captured  by  Major 
Hodson.  In  January  1858  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  rebellion 
and  for  complidty  in  the  murder  of  Europeans.  The  trial  lasted 
more  than  two  months.  The  substance  of  the  king's  defence 
was  that  he  had  been  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers.  On  the  a9th  of  March  he  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  transported  to 
Rangoon,  and  died  there  on  the  7th  of  November  1862. 

BAHAMAS  (Lucayos),  an  archipelago  of  the  British  West 
Indies.  It  is  estimated  to  consist  of  29  islands,  661  cays  and 
2387  rocks,  and  extends  along  a  line  from  Florida  on  the  north- 
west to  Haiti  on  the  south-east,  between  Cuba  and  the  open 
Atlantic,  over  a  distance  of  about  630  m.,  from  8o'  50'  to  72"  50'- 
W.,  and  22**  af  to  26"  40'  K.  The  toUl  land  area  is  estimated 
at  5450  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  main  islands  occupy  4424  sq.  m., 
and  the  population  was  43,521  in  1881  and  53,735  in  1901.  Some 
12,000  of  these  are  whites,  the  remainder  coloured.  The  main 
islands  and  groups,  beginning  from  the  north-west,  are  as 
follows:  Little  and  Great  Abaco,  with  Great  Bahama  to  the 
west;  Eleuthera  (a  name  probably  corrupted  from  the  Spanish 
Isla  de  Tierra),  Cat,  Watling,  or  Guanahani,  and  Rum  Cay  on 
the  outer  line  towards  the  open  ocean,  with  New  Providence, 
the  Exuma  chain  and  Long  Island  forming  an  inn-  r  line  to  the 
west,  and  still  farther  west  Andros  (named  from  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  &c.,  at  the  dose  of  the 
17th  century;  often  spoken  of  as  one  island,  but  actually  divided 
into  several  by  narrow  straits);  and  finally  the  Crooked  Islands, 
Mayaguana  and  Inagua.  The  Turks  and  Caicos  islands  continue 
the  outer  line,  and  belong  geographicaUy  to  the  archipelago, 
but  not  politically.  The  surrounding  seas  are  shallow  for  the 
most  part,  but  there  are  three  well-defined  channels—the  Florida 
or  New  Bahama  channel,  between  the  north-western  islands 
and  Florida,  followed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Providence  channels 
(north-east  and  north-west)  from  which  a  depression  known 
as. the  Tongue  of -Ocean  extends  southward  along  the  east  side 
of  Andros,  and  the  Old  Bahama  channel,  between  the  archipelago 
and  Cuba.  The  Andros  islands  have  a  length  of  95  m.  and  an 
area  of  x6oo  sq.  m.;.  Great  Abaco  is  70  m.  long  and  its  area  is 
680  sq.  m. ;  Great  Inagua  is  34  m.  long  with  an  area  of  530  sq.  m., 
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and  Grand  Bahama  66  m.,  with  an  area  of  430  sq.  m.  But  the 
most  important  island,  as  containing  the  capital,  Nassau,  is 
New  Providence,  which  is  only  ipf  m.  in  length,  with  an  area  of 
85  sq.  m.  This  island  supported  a  population  in  xgoi  of  1 2,534* 
In  point  of  population  the  next  most  important  ialandisEleuUien 
(8733),  followed  by -the  Andros  Islands  (5347)  and  Cat  Island 
<4658).  The  Abaco  and  Exuma  groups  and  Long  Island  each 
support  populations  exceeding  3000,  and  there  are  smaller 
populations  on  Grand  Bahama,  the  Crooked  Islands,  Inagua, 
Mayaguana,  Watling,  Rum  Cay  and  the  Biminis,  though  these 
last,  which  aie  two  very  small  north-western  islands,  are  rela- 
tively densely  populated  with  545  persons. 

Physical  Geogfrapky. — ^The  islands  are  of  coral  formation  and 
low-lying.  The  rock  on  the  surface  is  as  hard  as  flint,  but  under- 
neath it  gradually  softens  and  furnishes  an  admirable  stone  for 
building  which  jcan  be  sawn  into  blocks  of  any  size,  hardening 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  highest  hill  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  islands  (in  Cat  Island)  is  only  400  ft  high.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  except  in  the  island  of  Andros,  no  streams 
of  running  water  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  group.  The 
inhabitants  derive  their  water  supply  from  wells.  As  a  result 
of  the  porosity  of  the  rock,  many  of  the  wells  feci  the  influence 
of  the  sea  and  exhibit  an  ebb  and  flow.  There  is  an  extensive 
swampy  lagoon  in  Eleuthera,  the  water  of  which  is  fresh  or  nearly 
so;  and  brackish  lagoons  also  occur,  as  in  Watling  Island.  An. 
artificial  lake  in  New  Providence,  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
turtle-catchers,  is  noted  as  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  phosphorescence.  A  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  is  that 
of  the  so-called  "  banana  holes,"  which  frequently  occur  in  the 
limestone.  Their  formation  has  been  attributed  to  the  effect 
of  rotting  vegetation  on  the  rock,  but  without  certainty.  These 
holes  are  of  various  depths  up  to  about  40  ft.,  and  of  curiously 
regular  form.  The  Mermaid's  Pool  in  New  Providence,  which  is 
deeper  still,  is  partly  filled  with  water. 

Geology. — ^The  Bahamas  consist  almost  entirely  of  acolian 
deposits  (cf.  Bermudas)  and  coral  reefs.  The  acolian  deposits, 
which  form^the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  frequently  j'ise  in 
rounded  hills  and  ridges  to  a  height  of  100  or  200  ft.,  and  in  Cat 
Island  nearly  400  ft  They  vary  in  texture  from  a  fine-grained 
compact  oolite  to  a  coarse-grained  rock  composed  of  angular  or 
rounded  fragments,  and  they  commonly  exhibit  strongly  marked 
false  bedding.  The  material  is  largely  calcareous,  and  has 
probably  been  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  reefs,  and 
from  the  shells  of  animals  living  in  the  shallows.'  When  freshly 
exposed  the  rock  is  soft,  but  by  the  action  of  rain  and  sea  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  hard  crust.  The  surface  is  often  remark- 
ably honeycombed,  and  the  rock  weathers  into  pinnacles,  pillars 
and  arches  of  extraordinary  shapes.  On  the  island  of  Andros 
there  is  an  extremely  fine  white  marl  almost  resembling  a 
chalky  ooze.  The  coral  reefs  are  of  especial  interest  from  their 
bearing  on  the  general  question  of  the  formation  of  coral  reefs. 

Nassau. — ^The  scenery  of  the  islands  is  picturesque,  gaining 
beauty  from  the  fine  colouring  of  the  sea  and  the  rich  vegetation. 
Nassau  is  a  winter  health-resort  for  many  visitors  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  town  lies  on  a  safe  harbour  on 
the  north  shore  of  New  Providence,  sheltered  by  the  small  Hog 
Island.  There  is  a  depth  of  24  ft.  at  low-water  spring-tide  on 
the  bar.  The  town  extends  along  the  shore,  and  up  a  slightly 
elevated  ridge  behind  it.  It  contains  the  principal  public  build- 
ings, and  some  intercsiing  old  forts,  dating  from  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  iSth  century,  though  the  subterranean  works  below 
Fort  Charlotte  are  attributed  to  an  earlier  period.  From  the 
same  century  dates  the  octagonal  building  which,  formerly  a 
gaol,  now  contains  a  good  public  library.  The  sea-bathing  is 
excellent.  Tlie  months  of  February  and  March  are  the  principal 
season  for  visitors.  There  is  direct  connexion  with  New  York 
by  steamers,  which  make  the  journey  in  about  four  days;  and 
there  is  also  connexion  with  Miami  in  Florida. 

ClimaUf  Flora;  Fauna. — ^The  climate  of  the  Bahamas  adds  to 
their  attractions.  ~  The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months 
(June  to  September)  is  88^  F.,  and  that  of  the  coldest  (January 
to  March  )  66*.    In  a  series  of  observations  of  winds  about  one 


half  have  been  fotmd  to  indicate  a  direction  from  north-east  or 
east.  Hurricanes  occur  from  July  to  October,  and  May  to 
October  are  reckoned  as  the  rainy  months.  The  rainfall  recorded 
in  190X  at  Nassau  amoimted  to  63*32  in.  Where  a  mantle  of 
soil  covers  the  rock  it  is  generally  thin  but  very  fertile.  A 
well-defined  area  in  New.Providence  is  known  as  the  "  pine 
barrens,"  from  the  tree  which  principally  grows  in  thisTocky 
«oil.  Elsewhere  three  types  of  soil  are  distinguished— a  black 
soil,  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  where  the  land  is  under  forest, 
a  reddish  day,  and  a  white  soil  occurring  along  the  shores. 
Andros  Ishind  and  the  Abaco  Islands  may  be  specially  noted 
for  their  profusion  of  large  timber,  including  mahogany,  mastic, 
lignimi  vitae,  iron  and  bullet  woods,  and  many  othera.  Un- 
fortunately tibe  want  both  of  labour  and  of  roads  renders  it 
impossible  to  turn  much  of  this  valuable  timber  to  useful  account, 
although  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  it  in  Abaco.  The 
fruits  and  spices  of  the  Bahamas  are  very  niunerous,  the  fruit 
equalling  any  in  the  world.  The  produce  of  the  islands  includes 
tamarinds,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  dtrons,  pomegranates, 
pine-apples,  figs,  sapodillais,  bananas,  sour-sops,  mdons,  yams, 
potatoes,  gourds,  cucumbers,  pepper,  cassava,  prickly  pears, 
sugar-cane,  ginger,  coffee^  indigo,  Guinea  com  and  pease. 
Tobacco  and  jcascarilla  bark  also  flourish;  and  cotton  .is  indi- 
genous and  was  woven  into  doth  by  the  aborigihes.  But 
although  oranges,  pine-apples  and  some  other  fruits  form 
important  articles  of  commerce,  it  is  only  rardy  that  systematic 
and  thorough  methods,  of  cultivation  are  prosecuted.  '  Cotton 
has  been  found  to  suffer  much  from  insect  pests.  Sisal  is  grown 
in  increasing  quantity.  The  Bahamas  are  far  poorer  in  their 
fauna  than  in  their  flora.  It  is  said  that  the  aborigines  had  a 
breed  of  dogs  which  did  not  bark,  and  a  small  coney  is  also 
mentioned.  The  guana  also  is  indigenous  to  the  islands.  Oxen, 
sheep,  horses  and  other  live-stock  introduced  from  Europe 
thrive  well,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  stock-rearing.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  birds  to  be  fotmd  in  the  woods  of  the 
Bahamas;  they  include  flamingoes  and  the  beautiful  humming- 
bird, as  well  as  wild  geese,  <lucks, -pigeons,  hawks,  green  parrots 
and  doves.  -The  waters  of  the  Bahamas  swarm  with  fish;  the 
turtle  procured  here  is  particularly  fine,  and  the  sponge  fishery 
is  of  importance.  In  some  islands  there  are  rich  salt  ponds,  but 
their  working  has  decreased.  The  portion  df  Nassau  harbour 
known  as  the  Sea  Gardens  exhibits  an  extraordinarily  beautiful 
devdopment  of  marine  organisms. 

Government,  Trade,  brc. — ^The  colony  of  the  Bahamas  is  under 
a  British  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
nine  members,  partly  offidal,  partly  unoffidal;  and  by  a 
legislative  coundl  of  nine  members  nominated  by  the  crown. 
There  is  also  a  legislative  assembly  of  29  members,  representing 
15  electoral  districts;  the  francUse  being  extended  to  white 
,  and  coloured  men  of  2z  years  of  age  at  least,  re^'dent  in  the 
colony  for  not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  possessing  land  of  a 
value  of  £5  or  more,  or  being  householders  for  six  months  at  a 
rental  not  less  than  £2  :  i8s.  in  New  Providence,  or  £1 :  4s.  in  other 
islands.  The  members'  qualification  is  the  pouession  of  real 
or  personal  estate  to  the  value  of  £200.  The  average  annual 
revenue  and  expenditure  may  be  set  down  at  about  £75,000, 
expenditure  somewhat  exceeding  revenue.  There  is  a  public 
debt  of  about  £105,000.  The  average  annual  value  of  imports 
is  somewhat  over  £300,000,  and  of  exports  £200,000.  The 
average  annual  tonnage  of  shipping,  entering  and  dearing, 
exceeds  1,000,000.  The  government  supports  elementary  free 
schools,  controlled  by  a  nominated  board  of  education,  while 
committees  partly  dected  exerdse  local  supervision.  There 
are  higher  schools  and  a  Queen's  College  in  Nassau. .  Nas^u  is 
the  scat  of  a  bishopric  of  the  Church  of  England  created  in  z86i; 
The  Bahamas  are  without  railways,  but  there  are  good  roads 
in  New  Providence,  and  a  few  elsewhere^  A  caUe  connects 
Nassau  with  West  Jupiter  in  Florida. 

History. — The  story  of  the  Bahamas  is  a  lingular  one,  and 
bears  principally  upon  the  fortunes  of  New  Providence,  which, 
from  the  fact  that  it  alone  possesses  a  perfectly  safe  harbour  for 
vessels  drawing; more  than  9  ft.,  has  always  been  the  seat  ol 
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govtnuoent  when  it  was  not  the  headquarters  of  lawlessness. 
San  Salvador,  however,  claims  historical  precedence  as  the  land- 
fall of  Columbus  on  his  memorable  voyage.  Cat  Island  was  long 
supposed  to  be  the  island  first  reached  by  Columbus  ( 1 2th  October 
1493)  and  named  by  him  San  Salvador.  Then  the  distinction  was 
successively  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  Watling,  Great  Turk, 
and  Mariguana;  but  in  1880  the  American  marine  surveyor,  G.  V. 
Fox,  identified  San  Salvador,  on  seemingly  good  grounds,  with 
Samana  ( Atwood  Cay) ,  which  lies  about  midway  between  Watling 
and  Mariguana.  The  chief  difficulty  is  its  size,  for,  if  Samana  is 
the  true  San  Salvador,  it  must  have  been  considerably  laxger  then 
tJxan  now.    Watling  Island  is  generally  accepted  as  the  landfall. 

Columbus  passed  through  the  isbnds,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  he  said,"  This  country  excels  all  others 
as  far  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night  in  splendour;  the  natives 
k>vc  their  neighbours  as  themselves;  their  conversation  is  the 
sweetest  imaginable;  their  faces  always  smiling;  and  so  gentle 
and  so  affectionate  arc  they,  that  I  swear  to  your  highness  there 
is  not  a  better  people  in  the  world.'*  But  the  natives,  innocent 
as  they  appeared,  were  doomed  to  utter  destruction.  Ovando, 
the  gowmor  of  Hispaniola  (Haiti),  who  had  exhausted  the  labour 
of  that  island,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Bahamas,  and  in  1509 
Ferdinand  authorized  him  to  procure  labourers  from  these  islands. 
It  is  said  that  reverence  and  love  for  their  departed  relatives 
wras  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  the  aborigines,  and  that 
the  Spaniards  made  use  of  this  as  a  bait  to  trap  the  unhappy 
natives.  They  promised  to  convey  the  ignorant  savages  in  their 
ships  to  the  "  heavenly  shores  "  where  their  departed  friends  now 
dwelt,  and  about  40,000  were  transported  to  Hispaniola  to  perish 
Bsiserably  in  the  mines.  From  that  date,  until  after  the  coloniza- 
tion of  New  Providence  by  the  British,  there  is  no  record  of  a 
Speniah  visit  to  the  Bahamas,  with  the  exception  of  the  extra- 
ordinary cruise  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  conqueror  of  Porto 
Rxa»,  who  passed  months  searching  the  islands  for  Bimini,  which 
was  reported  to  contain  the  miraculous  "  Fountain  of  Youth." 
This  is  in  South  Bimini,  and  has  still  a  local  reputation  for 
healing  powers. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  in  2639  the  British  formed  a 
settlement  in  New  Providence,  which  they  held  till  1641,  when 
the  Spaniards  expelled  them.  This,  however,  refers  to  the 
Providence  Island  off  the  Mosquito  Coast;  it  was  only  in  1646 
that  Eleuthera  was  colonized,  and  in  x666  New  Providence,  by 
settlers  from  the  Bermudas.  In  2670  Charles  II.  made  a  grant 
ol  the  islands  to  Christopher,  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  others. 
Governors  were  appointed  by  the  lords  proprietors,  and  there 
are  copious  records  in  the  state  papers  of  the  attempts  made 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  islands.  But  the  buccaneers 
or  pirates  who  had  made  their  retreat  here  offered  heavy 
oppoation;  in  1680  there  was  an  attack  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  July  1703  the  French  and  Spaniards  made  a  descent  on 
New  Providence,  blew  up  the  fort,  spiked  the  guns,  burnt  the 
church  and  carried  off  the  governor,  with  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, to  Havana.  In  October  the  Spaniards  made  a  second 
descent  and  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  last  of  the  governors  appointed  by  the  lords  proprietors, 
in  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  raid,  arrived  in  New  Providence, 
he  found  the  island  without  an  inhabitant.  It  again,  however, 
became  the  resort  of  pirates,  and  the  names  of  many  of  the 
worst  of  these  ruffians  are  associated  with  New  Providence; 
the  notorious  Edward  Teach,  called  Blackbeard,  who  was 
afterwards  killed  in  action  against  two  American  ships  in  17x8, 
being  chief  among  the  number. 

At  last  matters  became  so  intolerable  that  the  merchants  of 
Losdoo  and  Bristol  petitioned  the  crown  to  take  possession  and 
restore  order,  and  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  was  sent  out  as  the 
fim  crown  governor  and  arrived  at  New  Providence  in  1718. 
Many  families  of  good  character  now  settled  at  the  Bahamas, 
sad  some  progress  was  made  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
eolooy,  although  this  was  interrupted  by  the  tyrannical  conduct 
of  some  of  the  governors  who  succeeded  Captain  Woodes  Rogers. 
At  this  time  the  pine-apple  was  introduced  as  an  article  of 
cahivation  at  Eleuthera;  and  a  few  years  subsequently,  during 
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the  American  war  of  independence,  colonists  arrived  in  great 
numbers,  bringing  with  them  wealth  and  also  slave  labour. 
Cotton  cultivation  was  now  attempted  on  a  large  scale.  In  1783, 
at  Long  Island,  800  sUves  were  at  Work,  and  nearly  4000  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation.  But  the  usual  bad  luck  of  the  Bahamas 
prevailed;  the  red  bug  destroyed  the  cotton  crops  in  1788  and 
again  in  1794,  and  by  the  year  1800  cotton  cultivation  was  almost 
abandoned.  There  were  also  other  causes  that  tended  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  colony.  In  x  7  76  Commodore  Hopkins,  of  the 
American  navy,  took  the  island  of  New  Providence;  he  soon, 
however,  abandoned  it  as  untenable,  but  in  178 x  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Spanish  governor  of  Cube.  The  Spaniards  retained 
nominal  possession  of  the  Bahamas  until  X783,  but  before  peace 
was  notified  New  Providence  was  recaptured  by  a  loyalist, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Deveaux,  of  the  South  Carolina  militia,  in 
June  X783. 

In  X784  and  1786  sums  were  voted  in  parliament  to  indemnify 
the  descendants  of  the  old  lords  proprietors,  and  the  islands 
were  formally  rcconveycd  to  the  crown.  The  Bahamas  began 
again  to  make  a  little  progress,  until  the  separation  of  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands  in  X848,  which  had  been  hitherto  the  most 
productive  of  the  salt-producing  islands,  imfavourably  affected 
the  fiiuinces.  Probably  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  X834 
was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  fortimes  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Bahamas  was  the  rise  of  the  blockade-running  trade,  consequent 
on  the  closing  of  the  southern  ports  of  America  by  the  Federals 
in  x86x.  At  the  commencement  of  X865  this  trade  was  at  its 
highest  poinL  In  January  and  February  1865  no  less  than 
20  steamers  arrived  at  Nassau,  importing  X4,x82  bales  of  cotton, 
valued  at  £554,675.  The  extraordinary  difference  between  the 
normal  trade  of  the  islands  and  that  due  to  blockade-running 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  imports  and  exports  before  the 
closing  of  the  southern  ports  in  x86o  with  those  of  1864.  In  the 
first  year  the  imports  were  £234,039,  and  the  exports  £157.350, 
while  in  the  second  year  the  imports  were  £5,346,1x2,  and  the 
exports  £4,672,398.  The  exdtement,  extravagance  and  waste 
existing  at  Nassau  during  the  days  of  blockade-running  exceed 
belief.  Individuals  may  have  profited  largely,  but  the  Bahamas 
probably  benefited  little.  The  government  managed  to  pay  its 
debt  amotmting  to  £43,786,  but  crime  increased  and  sickness 
became  very  prevalent  The  cessation  of  the  trade  was  marked, 
however,  by  hardly  any  disturbance;  there  were  no  local  failures, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  steamers  and  their  crews  departed, 
and  New  Providence  subsided  into  its  usual  state  of  quietude. 
This,  however,  was  not  fated  to  last  long,  for  in  October  x866  a 
most  violent  hurricane  passed  over  the  island,  injuring  the 
orchards,  destroying  the  fruit-trees,  and  damaging  the  sponges, 
which  had  proved  hitherto  a  source  of  profit.  The  hurricane, 
too,  was  followed  by  repeated  droughts,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  out-islands  were  reduced  to  indigence  and  want,  a  condition 
which  is  still,  in  some  measure,  in  evidence. 

See  the  valuable  Central  Descriptive  Report  on  the  Bahama  I^nds, 
by  Sir  G.  T.  Carter  (governor,  1898^1904).  issued  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  annual  report  by  the  Coionial  Office,  London,  1903;  also 
Governor  R.  W.  RawBon  s  Repitrt,  18665  Stark's  History  and  Guide 
to  the  Bahama  Islands  (Boston,  Mass.,  1891);  Bahama  Islands 
(Geog.  Soc.  of  Baltimore),  cd.  G.  B.  Shattuck  (New  York,  1905)-  For 
geoloey  see  A.  Agassiz,  "  A  Reconnaissance  of  the  Bahamas  and  of 
the  Elevated  Reefs  of  Cuba  in  the  steam  vacht '  Wild  Duck,'  January 
to  April  1893,"  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard^  vol.  xxvi.  no.  i, 
1894. 

BAHAWALPUR*  or  Bhawalfxts,  a  native  state  of  India, 
within  the  Punjab,  stretching  for  more  than  300  m.  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Punjnud  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  Sind  and  the  Punjab,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Rajputana  desert.  It  is  the  principal  Mahommedan 
state  in  the  Punjab,  ranking  second  only  to  Patiala.  Edward 
Thornton  thus  described  the  general  aspect  of  the  state: — 

"  Bahawalpur  is  a  remarkably  level  coantry,  there  beins  no 
considerable  eminence  within  itr  limits,  as  the  occasional  sand-hills, 
seldom  exceeding  50  or  60  ft.  in  height,  cannot  be  considered  excep- 
tions. The  cultivable  part  extends  along  the  river  line  for  a  distance 
of  about  10  m.  in  breadth  from  the  left  or  eastern  bank.    In  the 
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sandy  part  of  the  desert  beyond  this  strip  of  fertility  both  men  and 
beasts,  leaving  the  beaten  path,  sink  as  if  in  loose  snow.  Here, 
too.  the  sand  is  raised  into  ever-changing  hills  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  sweeping  over  it.  In  those  parts  of  the  desert  which  have  a 
hard  level  soil  of  clay,  a  few  stunted  mimosas,  acacias  and  other 
shrubs  are  produced,  together  with  rue,  various  bitter  and  aromatic 
plants,  ana  occasionally  tufts  of  grass.  Much  of  the  soil  of  the 
desert  appears  to  be  alluvial;  there  are  numerous  traces  of  streams 
having  formerly  passed  over  it,  and  still,  where  irrigation  is  at  all 
practicable,  fertility  in  the  clayey  tract  follows;  but  the  rains  are 
scanty,  the  wells  few  and  generally  lOO  ft.  deep  or  more." 

The  area  covers  15,918  sq.  m.;  pop.  (xgoi)  720,877,  showing 
an  increase  of  ix  %  on  the  previous  decade;  estimated  gross 
revenue,  £146,700;  there  is  no  tribute.  The  chief,  whose  title  is 
nawab,  is  a  Mahommedan  of  the  Daudputra  family  from  Sind, 
and  claims  descent  from  Abbas,  uncle  of  the  Prophet.  The 
dynasty  established  its  independence  of  the  Afghans  towards 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  British 
in  1838  to  which  it  has  always  been  loyal.  The  benefits  of 
canal  irrigation  were  introduced  in  the  'seventies,  and  the  revenue 
thus  doubled.  The  territory  is  traversed  throughout  its  length 
by  the  North-Westem  and  Southern  Punjab  railways.  There 
are  an  arts  college  and  Anglo-vernacular  schools. 

The  town  of  Bahawalpur  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  has  a  railway  station  65  m.  from  Mooltan.  It  has  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  is  visible  from  far  across  the  Bikanir 
desert;  it  was  built  in  x88a  by  Nawab  Sadik  Mahommed  Khan. 
Pop.  (xQOi)  18,546. 

BAHIA,  an  Atlantic  state  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  states 
of  Piauhy,  Pemambuco  and  Sergipe,  E.  by  Sergipe  and  the 
Atlantic,  S.  by  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas  Geraes,  and  W.  by 
Minas  Geraes  and  Goyaz.  Its  area  is  1 64,650  sq.  m. ,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  an  arid  barren  chapada  (plateau),  traversed  from 
S.  to  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  drainage  basin  of  the  S&o  Frandsco 
river,  and  having  a  general  elevation  of  1000  to  1700  ft.  above 
that  river,  or  2300  to  3000  ft.  above  sea-level.  On  the  W.  the 
chapada,  with  an  elevation  of  2300  ft.  and  a  breadth  of  60  m., 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  and  the  water-parting 
between  the  Sio  Francisco  and  the  Tocantins.  East  of  the  Sfto 
Francisco  it  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  regions:  a  rough 
limestone  plateau  rising  gradually  to  the  culminating  ridges 
of  the  Serra  da  Chapada;  a  gneissose  plateau  showing  extensive 
exposures  of  bare  rock  dipping  slightly  toward  the  coast;  and  a 
narrower  plateau  covered  with  a  compact  sandy  soil  descending 
to  the  coastal  plain.  The  first  two  have  a  breadth  of  about 
aoo  m.  each,  and  are  arid,  barren  and  inhospitable,  except  at 
the  dividing  ridges  where  the  clouds  from  the  sea  are  deprived 
of  some  of  their  moisture.  The  third  zone  loses  its  arid  character 
as  it  approaches  the  coast,  and  is  better  clothed  with  vegetation. 
The  coastal  plain  varies  in  width  and  character:  in  some  places 
low  and  sandy,  or  swampy,  filled  with  lagoons  and  intersecting 
canals;  in  others  more  elevated,  rolling  and  very  fertile.  The 
climate  correq>onds  closely  to  these  surface  features,  being  hot 
and  dry  throughout  the  interior,  hot  and  humid,  in  places  un- 
healthy, along  the  coast  Cattle-raising  was  once  the  principal 
industry  in  the  interior,  but  has  been  almost  extinguished  by 
the  devastating  droughts  and  increasing  aridity  caused  by  the 
custom  of  annually  burning  over  the  campos  to  improve  the. 
grass.  In  the  agricultural  regions  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  cacio, 
coffee,  mandioca  and  tropical  fruits  are  produced.  The  exports 
also  include  hides,  mangabdra  rubber,  piassava  fibre,  diamonds, 
cabinet  woods  and  rum.  The  population  is  largely  of  a  mixed 
and  unprogressive  character,  and  numbered  x, 9x9,802  in  1890. 
There  is  but  little  immigration  and  the  vegetative  increase  is 
low.  The  capital,  S&o  Salvador  or  Bahia  (9. v.),  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  cities  and  ports  of  Brazil,  is  the  export  town  for 
the  Reconcavo,  as  the  fertile  agricultural  district  surrounding 
the  bay  is  called.  The  principal  cities  of  the  state  are  Alagoinhas 
and  Bom  Fim  (formerly  ViUa  Nova  da  Rainha)  on  the  main 
railway  line  running  N.  to  the  Sfto  Frandsco,  Cachoeira  and 
Santo  Amaro  near  the  a^ital  in  the  Reconcavo,  Caravellas  and 
Uheos  on  the  southern  coast,  with  tolerably  good  harbours,  the 
former  being  the  port  for  the  Bahia  &  Minas  railway,  Feira  de 
Santa  Anna  on  the  border  of  the  serUlo  and  long  celebrated  for 


its  cattle  fairs,  and  Jacobina,  an  inland  town  N.W.  of  the  capital, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Scrra  da  Chapada,  and  noted  for  its  mining 
industries,  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  state  of  Bahia  includes 
four  of  the  original  captaincies  granted  by  the  Portuguese  crown 
— Bahia,  ParaguassQ,  Ilhcos  and  Porto  Seguro,  all  of  which 
reverted  to  the  direct  control  of  that  government  in  X549. 
During  the  war  with  Holland  several  efforts  were  made  to 
conquer  this  captaincy,  but  without  success.  In  1823  Bahia 
became  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  in  X889  a  state  in 
the  republic.  Its  government  consists  of  a  governor  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  general  assembly  of  two  chambers,  the 
senators  being  elected  for  six  years  and  the  deputies  for  two 
years.  (A.  J.  L.) 

BAHIA,  ot  SAo  Salvador,  a  maritime  city  of  Brazfl  and 
capital  of  the  state  of  Bahia,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  AU  Saints 
{Bakia  de  Todos  os  Santos) ,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula 
separating  that  bay  from  the  Atlantic,  in  13°  S.  lat.  and  38*  30* 
W.  long.  Pop.  (1890)  X 74,41  a;  (est.  1900)  200,000.  The  com- 
mercial section  of  the  dty  occupies  a  long,  narrow  beach  between 
the  water-line  and  bluffs,  and  contains  the  arsenal,  exchange, 
custom-house,  post-office,  railway  station,  market  and  prindpal 
business  houses.  It  has  narrow  streets  badly  paved  and  drained, 
and  made  still  more  dirty  and  offensive  by  the  surface  drainage 
of  the  upper  town.  Communication  with  the  upper  town  is 
effected  by  means  of  two  elevators,  a  drcular  tramway,  and  steep 
zigzag  roads.  The  upper  town  is  built  on  the  western  slope  of  a 
low  ridge,  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  and  rises  from  the 
edge  of  the  bluffs  to  altitudes  of  200  to  260  ft.  above  the  sea-levd, 
affording  magnificent  views  of  the  bay  and  its  islands.  There 
are  wider  streets,  comfortable  residences,  and  attractive  gardens 
in  this  part  of  the  dty.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  the  churches, 
schools,  theatres,  asylums,  and  hospitals,  academies  of  law  ami 
medicine,  governor's  palace,  pubUc  library,  and  museum,  and 
an  interesting  public  garden  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  overlooking 
the  bay.  The  city  is  served  by  four  street-car  lines,  connecting 
the  suburbs  with  both  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  In  1906 
contracts  were  made  to  reconstruct  some  of  these  lines  for  electric 
traction.  The  railways  radiating  from  the  city  to  inland  points 
arc  the  Bahia  &  Alagoinhas  which  is  under  constructi<Ma  to 
Joazeiro,  on  the  S&o  Francisco  river,  a  short  line  to  Santo  Axnaro, 
and  two  lines — the  Bahia  Central  and  the  Nazareth  tramway — 
extending  inland  from  points  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay. 
The  port  of  Bahia,  which  has  one  of  the  best  and  most  accessible 
harbours  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  has  a  Large  coastwise 
and  foreign  trade,  and  is  also  used  as  a  port  of  call  by  most  of  the 
steamship  lines  trading  between  Europe  and  that  con  tinent.  Bahia 
was  founded  in  X549  by  Thom£  de  Souza,  the  first  Portuguese 
governor-general  of  Brazil,  and  was  the  seat  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration down  to  X763.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishc^ric  in 
X551,  and  of  an  archbishopric  in  X676,  and  until  1905  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Brazil  The  city 
was  captured  in  X624  by  the  Dutch,  who  held  it  only  a  few  months. 
Always  conservative  in  character,  the  dty  hf^tated  in  adhering 
to  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1822,  and  also  to  the 
declaration  of  the  republic  in  X889.  Much  of  its  commercial 
and  political  importance  has  been  lost,  also,  through  the  decay 
of  industrial  activity  in  the  state,  and  through  the  more  vigorous 
competition  of  the  agricultural  states  of  the  south.        (A.  J.  L.) 

BAHIA  BLANCA,  a  city  and  port  of  Argentina,  on  the  Naposta 
river,  3  m.  from  its  outlet  into  a  deep,  well-sheltered  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  (est.  X903)  x  1,600.  It  is  situated  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  is 
447  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  the  national  capitaL  The  opening  to 
settlement  of  the  national  territories  of  La  Pampa  and  Neuquto 
has  contributed  laigely  to  the  growth  and  importance  <rf  Bahia 
Blanca.  It  is  the  natural  shipping-port  for  these  tcrritor^s 
and  for  the  southern  districts  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires, 
from  which  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  wool  are  oqwned 
The  bay  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Argentine  coast,  and  when  the  channel  is  properly  dredged,  will 
admit  steamers  of  30  ft  draught  at  low-water.  The  Argentine 
government  has  located  its  prindpal  naval  station  here,  at  the 
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Puerto  HOitar,  between  the  city  and  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 
The  port,  whose  trade  is  increasing  rapidly,  is  connected  with 
the  neighbouring  and  interior  producing  districts  by  five  or  six 
lines  of  railway  and  their  branches.  Bahia  Blanca  dates  from 
i8?8,  when  a  fort  and  trading  post  were  located  here,  but  its 
devcJopment  as  a  commercial  centre  began  only  in  1885,  when 
its  first  railway  line  was  opened.  In  1908  direct  railway  com- 
mnoicati<m  was  opened  with  Mendoza  and  San  Juan.  Though 
situated  near  the  mountainous  section  of  southern  Buenos  Aires, 
the  immediate  vicinity  <d  the  dty  is  low  and  swampy,  its  water 
is  braddsh,  and  it  has  been  decidedly  unhealthy;  but  a  water 
supply  trom  the  Sauce  Grande,  50  m.  distant,  was  projected  in 
1906,  and  this,  with  better  drainage  and  street  paving,  was 
expected  to  Improve  matters.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
is  60*,  and  the  average  anntial  rainfall  is  19  in.  The  dty  has 
street  care,  electric-lights  and  tdephone  service,  and  the  port' 
has  a  shipping  pier  2640  ft.  long,  with  spadous  warehouses 
and  several  miles  of  railway  sidings. 

BAHB,  the  Arabic  for  "sea,"  with  the  diminutive  bakira, 
Bahr  afao  signifies  a  river,  espedally  one  with  a  large  body  of 
water,  e,g,  tht  Nile,  and  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  dry 
bed  of  a  river. 

BAHRAICH  or  BHAKAXCH,'a  town  and  district  of  British 
India,  situated  in  the  Fyzabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  town  is  on  the  river  Sarju.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
the  place  has  begun  to  flourish.  It  contains  the  most  popular 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  Oudh,  the  tomb  of  Masaud,  a  champion  of 
Islam,  slain  In  battle  by  the  confederate  Rajputs  in  1033,  which 
is  resorted  to  by  Mahommedans  and  Hindus  alike.  There  is  also 
a  Mussulman  monastery,  and  the  ruined  palace  of  a  nawab  of 
Oudh.  The  American  Methodists  have  a  mi^on  here.  Pop. 
(1901)  27^304. 

The  district  of  Bahraich  contains  an  area  of  2647  sq.  m.  It 
consists  of  three  tracts:  (i)  in  the  centre,  an  elevated  triangular 
plateau,  projecting  from  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  for  about 
50  m.  in  a  south-easterly  direction — average  breadth,  13  m., 
area,  670  sq.  nu;  (2)  the  great  plain  of  the  Gogra,  on  the  west, 
abotxt  40  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  plateau;  and  (3)  on  the  east, 
another  lesser  area  of  depression,  comprising  the  basin  of  the 
RaptL  The  laraif  or  the  forest  and  marshy  tracts  along  the 
sontbem  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  gradually  merge  within  the 
district  into  drier  land,  the  beds  of  the  streams  become  deeper 
and  more  marked,  the  marshes  disappear,  and  the  country 
assumes  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges. 
The  Gogra  skirts  the  district  for  X14  m.;  and  the  Rapti,  with 
Its  branch  the  Bhalka,  drains  the  h^h  grounds.  In  190  x  the 
population  was  x,0SXk347»  showing  an  increase  of  5%  in  the 
decade.  A  considerable  trade  is  conducted  with  Nepal,  chiefly 
in  timber.  A  line  of  railway  has  been  opened  through  the 
district  to  Nepalganj  on  the  frontier.  As  there  are  no  canals 
in  the  dntrict,  irrigation  is  obtained  soldy  from  wells,  tanks 
and  rivers.  The  district  is  purdy  agricultural  in  character,  and 
is  one  of  large  estates,  78%  being  hdd  by  taluqdarSj  of  whom  the 
four  chief  are  the  raja  of  Rapurthala,  the  maharaja  of  Balrampur, 
the  raja  of  Nanpara  and  the  raja  of  Payagpur. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  district  before  the  Mahom- 
medan  invasion  in  a.d.  X033.  Masaud  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  tht  nobles  of  Bahraich  in  X033,  and  the  Mahommedans  did 
not  estaUish  their  authority  over  the  country  till  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  About  1450  the  Raikwars,  or  Rajput  adven- 
turers, made  themsdvcs  masters  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
district,  which  they  retain  to  this  day.  In  x8x6  by  the  treaty  of 
Segauli  the  Nepal  tarai  was  ceded  to  the  British,  but  was  given 
back  in  i860.  During  the  Mutiny  the  district  was  the  scene  of 
considerable  fighting,  and  after  its  dose  a  large  portion  was 
distributed  in  jagin  to  loyal  chiefs,  thus  originating  the  taluqdari 
estates  of  the  present  day. 

BABRAM  (Varahrdn,  in  Gr.  Oifopapamit  or  OtffiapAvrii,  the 
yoasifga  form  oi  the  old  Vereikragna,  the  name  of  a  Persian 
god,  "the  killer  of  the  dragon  Verethra'*),  the  name  of  five 
Sassanid  kings. 

I.  BabsAm  I.  (a.o.  374-277).    From  a  Pahlavi  inscription  we 


learn  that  he  was  the  son  (not,  as  the  Greek  authors  and  Tabari 
say,  the  grandson)  ci  Sfaapur  I.,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Hormlzd  (Ormizdas)  I.,  who  had  oxily  reigned  a  year.  Bahrim  I. 
is  the  king  who,  by  the  instigation  of  the  magians,  put  to  a  cruel 
death  the  prophet  Mani,  the  founder  of  Manichafism.  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  his  reign. 

2.  BahxAm  IL  (277-294),  son  of  Bahrftm  L  During  his  reign 
the  emperor  Carus  attacked  the  Persians  and  conquered  Ctedphon 
(283),  but  died  by  the  plague.  Of  Bahrim  II.'s  xdgn  some 
theological  inscriptions  exist  (F.  Stoke  and  J.  C.  Andreas, 
Persepolis  (Berlin,  1882),  and  E.  W.  West,  "  Pahlavi  Litcxature  " 
in  Grundriss  d.  iramsckeK  PkUohgie,  ii.  pp.  75-129). 

3.  Bahsam  III.,  son  of  Bahrftm  II.,  under  whose  rule  he  had 
been  governing  Sejistan  (therefore  called  Saganshah,  Agathias  iv. 
24,  Tabari).  He  reigned  only  four  months  (in  294),  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  pretender  Narseh. 

4.  BarrAm  IV.  (389-399),  son  and  successor  of  Shapur  III., 
under  whom  he  had  been  governor  of  Kirman;  therefore  he 
was  called  Kirmanshah  (Agathias  iv.  26;  Tabari).  Under  him 
or  his  predecessor  Armenia  was  divided  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Persian  empire.  Bahrftm  IV.  was  killed  by  some  mal- 
contents. 

5.  BahsXm  V.  (430-439),  son  of  Yazdegerd  I.,  after  whose 
sudden  death  (or  assassination)  he  gained  the  crown  against 
the  oppodtion  of  the  grandees  by  the  hdp  of  al-Mondhir,  the 
Arabic  dynast  of  Hira.  He  proxnised  to  rule  otherwise  than  his 
father,  who  had  been  very  energetic  and  at  the  same  time  tolerant 
in  rdigion.  So  Bahrftm  V.  began  a  systexnatic  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  which  led  to  a  war  with  the  Roman  empire. 
But  he  had  little  success,  and  soon  conduded  a  treaty  by  which 
both  empires  promised  toleration  to  the  worshippers  of  the  two 
rival  rdigions,  Christianity  and  Zoroastrianism.  Bahrftm  de- 
posed the  vassal  king  of  the  Persian  part  of  Armenia  and  made 
it  a  province.  He  is  a  great  favourite  in  Persian  tradition,  which 
relates  many  stories  of  his  valour  and  beauty,  of  his  victories 
over  the  Romans,  Turks,  Indians  and  Negroes,  and  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  hxmting  and  in  love;  he  is  called  Bahrftm  Gor, 
"  the  wild  ass,"  on  account  of  his  strength  and  courage.  In 
reality  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  weak  monarch,  after 
the  heart  of  the  grandees  and  the  priests.  He  is  said  to  have 
built  many  great  fire-temples,  with  large  gardens  and  villages 
(Tabari).  (£0.  M.) 

BAHROT,  KARL  FRIBDRICH  (X74X-1792),  German  theo- 
logian and  adventurer,  was  bom  on  the  35th  of  August  1741 
at  Bischofswerda,  where  his  father,  afterwards  professor,  canon 
and  general  superintendent  at  Ldpdg,  was  pastor.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  young  Bahrdt,  a  precodous  lad  whose  training  had 
been  grosdy  neglected,  began  to  study  theology  under  the 
orthodox  mystic,  Christian  August  Crusius  (1715-X775),  who  in 
17  57  had  become  fiist  professor  in  the  theological  faculty.  The 
boy  varied  the  monotony  of  his  studies  by  pranks  which  revealed 
his  unbalanced  character,  including  an  attempt  to  raise  spirits 
with  the  aid  of  Dr  Faust*:  Hdllemwang.  His  orthodoxy  was, 
however,  unimpeachable,  his  talent  conspicuous,  and  in  X76X 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  biblical  exegesis,  and  preacher 
(KaUcket)  at  the  church  of  St  Peter.  His  eloquence  soon  gave  him 
a  reputation,  and  in  1766  he  was  appointed  professor  extra- 
ordinarius  of  biblical  philology.  Two  years  later,  however,  the 
scandals  of  his  private  life  led  to  his  dismissal.  In  spite  of  this 
he  succeeded  in.  obtaining  the  chair  of  biblical  antiquities  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  at  Erfurt.  The  post  was  unpaid,  and 
Bahrdt,  who  had  now  married,  lived  by  taking  pupils  and 
keeping  an  inn.  He  had  meanwhile  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  theology  from  Erlangen,  and  was  dever  enough  to  persuade 
the  Erfurt  authorities  to  appoint  him  professor  designate  of 
theology.  His  financial  troubles  and  coarse  and  truculent  char- 
acter, however,  soon  made  the  town  too  hot  to  hold  him;  and 
in  X771  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  post  of  professor 
of  theology  and  preacher  at  Giessen. 

Thus  far  Bahrdt'sorthodoxy  had  counterbalancedhis  character; 
but  at  Giessen,  where  his  behaviour  wu  no  less  objectionable 
than  elsewhere,  he  gave  a  handle  to  his  enemies  by  a  change 
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in  his  public  attitude  towards  religion.  The  climax  came  with  I 
the  publication  of  his  NeuesU  Offenbarungen  GotUs  in  Briefen 
und  EndUungen  (1773-1775),  puiporting  to  be  a  "  model 
version  "  of  the  New  Testament,  rendered,  with  due  regard  to 
enlightenment,  into  modem  German.  The  book  is  remembered 
solely  through  Goethe's  scornful  attack  on  its  want  of  taste; 
its  immediate  effect  was  to  produce  Bahrdt's  expulsion  from 
Giessen.  He  was  lucky  enou^  at  once  to  find  a  post  as  principal 
of  the  educational  institution  established  in  his  chiteau  at 
Marschlins  by  the  Swiss  statesman  Ulysses  von  Salis  (172S-1800). 
The  school  had  languished  since  the  death  of  its  founder  and 
first  head,  Martin  Planta  (1727-1772),  and  von  Salis  hoped  to 
revive  it  by  reconstituting  it  as  a  "  Philanthropin  "  under 
Bahrdt's  management.  The  experiment  was  a  failure;  Bahrdt, 
never  at  ease  under  the  strict  discipline  maintained  by  von 
Salis,  resigned  in  1777,  and  the  school  was  closed.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  the  count  of  Leiningen-Dachsbuig,  Bahrdt  now  went 
as  general  superintendent  to  DUrkheim  on  the  Hardt;  his 
luckless  translation  of  the  Testament,  however,  pursued  him, 
and  in  1778  he  was  su^endcd  by  a  decision  of  the  high  court 
of  the  Empire.  In  dire  poverty  he  fled,  in  1779,  to  Halle,  where 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate  and  the  theologians,  he 
obtained  through  the  interest  of  the  Prussian  minister,  von 
Zedlitz,  permission  to  lecture  on  subjects  other  than  theology. 
Forced  to  earn  a  liviag  by  writing,  he  developed  an  astound- 
ing literary  activity.  His  orthodoxy  had  now  quite  gone 
by  the  board,  and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  a  "  moral  ^stem  "  which  should  replace  supernatural 
Christianity. 

By  such  means  Bahrdt  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself 
until,  on  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  religious  reaction 
set  in  at  the  Berlin  court.  The  strain  of  writing  had  forced  him 
to  give  up  his  lectures,  and  he  had  again  opened  an  inn  on  the 
Weinberg  near  Halle.  Here  he  lived  with  his  mistress  and  his 
daughters — he  had  repudiated  his  wife — in  disreputable  peace 
until  1789,  when  he  was  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
for  a  lampoon  on  the  Prussian  religious  edict  of  1788.  His 
year's  enforced  leisure  he  spent  in  writing  indecent  stories, 
coarse  polemics,  and  an  autobiography  which  is  described  as 
"  a  mixture  of  lies,  hypocrisy  and  self-prostitution."  He  died 
on  the  23rd  of  April  1792. 


BAHREIN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  situated  about  20  m. 
east  of  the  coast  of  £1  Hasa,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  p6rt  of  El  Katif,  which,  if  rightly  identified  with  the 
ancient  Gerrha,  has  been  celebrateid  throughout  history  as  the 
mart  of  Indian  trade,  the  starting-point  of  caravans  across  Arabia. 
The  largest  of  the  group  is  called  Bahrein.  It  is  about  27  m.  long 
from  north  to  south  and  about  xo  wide — a  low  flat  space  of  sandy 
waste  with  cultivated  oases  and  palm  groves  of  great  luxuriance 
and  beauty.  The  rocky  hill  of  Jebel  Dukhan  (the  "  mountain  of 
the  mist  ")  rises  in  the  midst  of  it  to  a  height  of  400  ft.  The  rest 
of  the  group  are  of  coral  formation.  The  next  island  in  size  to 
Bahrein  is  Moharek,  curved  in  shape,  and  about  5  m.  long  by  \  m. 
in  breadth.  It  lies  z  m.  to  the  north  of  Bahrein.  Sitrah  (4  m. 
long)  Nebbi,  Saleh,  Sayeh,  Khasifch  and  Arad  (f  m.  long)  com- 
plete the  group  Of  these  minor  islands  Arad  alone  retains  its 
classical  name. 

The  climate  is  mild,  but  humid,  and  rather  unhealthy.  The 
soil  b  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  pot  herbs  and 
fruits,  of  which  the  citrons  are  especially  good.  Water  is  abun- 
dant. Fish  of  all  kinds  abound  off  the  coast,  and  are  very  cheap 
in  the  markets.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  of  Arab, 
Omanite  and  Persian  blood,  slender  and  small  in  their  physical 
appearance;  they  possess  great  activity  and  intelligence,  and  are 
known  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  their  commercial 
and  industrial  ability. 

The  sea  around  the  Bahrein  islands  is  shallow,  so  shallow  as  to 
admit  only  of  the  approach  of  native  craft,  and  the  harbour  is 
closely  shut  in  by  reefs.    There  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  was 


from  these  islands  that  the  Puni,  or  Phoenicians,  emigrated  nor^- 
wards  to  the  Mediterranean.  Bahrein  has  always  been  the  centre 
of  the  pearl  fishing  industry  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  are  about 
400  boats  now  employed  in  the  pearl  fisheries,  each  of  them 
paying  a  tax  to  the  Sheik.  The  pearl  export  from  Lin ja  is  valued 
at  about  £30,000  to  £35,000  per  annum. 

The  capital  town  of  Bahrein  is  Manatnek,  a  long,  straggling, 
narrow  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  chiefly  of  the  Wahabi 
sect.  Manameh  is  adjacent  to  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
island,  and  looks  across  the  narrow  strait  to  Mohardc. 

Fish  and  sea-weed  form  the  staple  food  of  the  islanders.  The 
water-supply  of  Moharek  is  probably  unique.  It  is  derived  from 
springs  which  burst  through  the  beds  below  sea-level  with  sich 
force  as  to  retain  their  freshness  in  the  midst  of  the  surroundiivg 
salt  water.  Scattered  through  the  islands  arc  some  fifty  villages, 
each  possessing  its  own  date  groves  and  cultivation,  forming 
features  in  the  landscape  of  great  fertility  and  beauty.  Most  of 
these  villages  are  walled  in  for  protection. 

The  Portuguese  obtained  possession  of  the  islands  in  1507, 
but  were  driven  from  their  settlements  in  that  quarter  by  Shah 
Abbas  in  1622.  The  islands  afterwards  became  an  object  of 
contention  between  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  and  at  last  the 
Arabian  tribe  of  the  Athubis  made  themselves  masters  of  them 
in  1784. 

The  present  Sheik  of  Bahrein  (who  lives  chiefly  at  Moharek)  is 
of  the  family  of  El  Kalifa.  This  ruling  race  was  driven  from  the 
mainland  (where  they  held  great  possessions)  by  the  Turks  about 
1850.  In  the  year  1867  the  Persians  threatened  Bahrein,  and  in 
187  5  the  Turks  laid  their  hands  on  it.  British  interference  in  both 
cases  was  successful  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Arab  rule,  and 
the  Bahrein  islands  are  now  under  British  protection. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  picturesque  belts  of  palm  trees  which 
stretch  inland  from  the  northern  coast  of  Bahrein,  is  a  wide  ^>ace 
of  open  sandy  plain  filled  with  gigantic  tumuli  or  earth  mounds, 
of  which  the  outer  layers  of  gravel  and  clay  have  been  hardened 
by  the  weather  action  of  centuries  to  the  consistency  of  con- 
glomerate. Within  these  mounds  are  two<hambered  sepulchres, 
built  of  huge  slabs  of  limestone,  several  of  which  have  been  opened 
and  examined  by  Durand,  Bent  and  others,  and  found  to  contain 
relics  of  undoubted  Phoenician  design.  Scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  islands  are  isolated  mounds,  or  smaller  groups, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  same  appearance,  and  probably  of  similar 
origin.  (T.  H.  W*) 

BAHR-EL-OHAZAL,  the  chief  western  affluent  of  the  river 
Nile,  N.E.  Africa,  which  it  joines  in  9*  30'  N.,  30"  25'  E.  The 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  (Gazelle  river)  is  a  deep  stream  formed  by  the 
junction  of  many  rivers,  of  which  the  Jur  (see  below)  is  the  most 
important  The  basin  of  the  Ghazal  is  a  large  one,  extending 
north-west  to  Darfur,  ahd  south-west  to  the  Congo  watershed. 
The  main  northern  feeder  of  the  Ghazal  is  a  large  river,  whose 
headwaters  are  in  the  country  west  of  24*  E.  where  the  Nile, 
Congo  and  Shan  watersheds  meet.  Reinforced  by  intermittent 
streams  from  the  hills  of  Darfur  and  by  considerable  rivers  flow- 
ing north  from  Dar  Fertit,  this  river  after  reaching  as  far  north 
as  about  10"  30'  pursues  a  general  south-easterly  direction  untU 
it  joins  the  Ghazal  87  m.  above  the  Deleb  confluence  (see  below). 
This  main  northern  feeder  passes  through  the  country  of  the 
Homr  Arabs  and  Bahr-el-Homr  may  be  adopted  as  its  name. 
On  many  maps  it  is  marked  as  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  a  designation 
also  used  as  an  alternative  name  for  the  Lol  ^  another  tributary 
of  the  Ghazal,  which  eventually  unites  with  the  Bahr-cl-Homr. 
The  Bahr-el-Homr  in  its  lower  reaches  was  in  1906  completely 
blocked  by  sudd  (^.v.),  and  then  brought  Ao  water  into  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal.  The  Sudan  government,  however,  sent  engin- 
eering parties  to  remove  the  sudd  blocks  and  open  out  a  con- 
tinuous waterway.    This  Bahr-cl-Homr  is  the  only  affluent  of 

*  The  Lol  is  also  called  the  Kir,  a  name  gt\xn  likewise  to  the 
lower  course  of  the  Bahr-el-Homr.  The  confusion  of  names  is 
partly  attribuuble  to  the  fact  that  each  tribe  has  a  different  name 
lor  the  same  stream.  It  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  belief  that  there 
was  a  larec  river  flowing:  between  the  Bahr-el-Homr  and  the  IxA. 
This  third  river,  eenerall/  called  the  Kir.  has  proved  to  be  onhr 
the  tower  courK  01  the  Lol  or  Bahr-el-Arab. 
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Impoftanoe  which  has  tribuUries  coming  from  north  of  the  main 
stream;  the  rest  of  the  very  numerous  affluents  have  their  rise 
in  the  hilly  country  which  stretches  from  Albert  Nyanza  in  a 
general  north-west  direction  as  far  as  23**  E.,  and  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Nile  basin  and  that  of  the  Congo. 
The  most  westerly  is  the  Lol  or  Bahr-el-Arab.  It  rises, 
as  the  Boioor  Telgona,  in  Dar  Fertit,  and  receives  from 
the  south  and  south-west  the  Raga,  Sopo,  Chel  and  Bongo.  Dem 
2Sobcir,  formerly  the  chief  sUtion  of  Zobeir  Rahama  (f.*.),  b 
near  the  Bin  tributary  of  the  Chel,  in  7*  A/of  N.,  26**  xo  E.  The 
Lol  tnaintaiM  a  fairly  straight  course  east  to  about  a8*  E.,  when 
it  tarns  north-east,  and  in  about  2%^"  £.,  9}*  N.,  joins  the  Bahr- 
el-Homr.  The  chief  of  the  southern  affluents,  and  that  tributary 
of  the  Ghazal  which  contributes  the  largest  volume  of  water,  is 
the  Jur,  known  in  its  upper  course  as  the  Sue,  Swe  or  Souch.  The 
Sue  rises  north  of  4*  N.  in  about  ap^  E.,  within  three  or  four  days' 
journey  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mbomu,  a  northern  sub- 
tributary  of  the  Congo.  After  flowing  north  for  several  hundred 
miles  the  Sue,  now  the  Jur,  is  joined  on  the  left  bank,  in  about 
7*  30'N.,  a8*£.,by  the  Wau,aconsiderableriverwhose  headwaters 
are  west  of  those  of  the  Jur.  The  united  stream  now  turns  east 
and  joins  the  Ghazal  through  a  lake-like  ejcpansion  (see  below). 
The  town  of  Wau  {f  42'  N.,  28*  3'  E.),  on  the  Jur,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Bahr-el-Chazal  province  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
Mcshra-er-Rek,  the  chief  station  and  trading  centre  of  the  first 
European  visitors  to  the  country,  b  on  a  backwater  south  of  this 
lake.  Between  the  Jur  and  the  Nile,  and  following  a  course 
generally  parallel  with  these  rivers,  several  streams  run  north 
from  the  O>ngo-Nile  watershed  and  join  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
The  Ton  j,  the  most  westerly  of  these  rivers,  joins  the  Jur  a  little 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Ghazal.  lite  Rohl  (or  Yalo), 
farther  east,  empties  into  a  wide  chaimel  known  as  Khor  Deleb, 
whkh  joins  the  Ghazal  some  9  m.  above  Lake  No,  and  from 
the  confluence  tlM  stream  is  known  as  the  Deleb.  Lake  No  is 
little  more  than  a  depression  into  which  the  waters  of  the  Ghazal 
system  pass  near  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Bahr-el-Jebel. 
The  lake  is  about  7  m.  long  from  west  to  east,  and  the 
Ba.hr-el-Jebel,  after  passing  through  its  eastern  comer,  changes 
its  nAme  to  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  White  Nile. 

In  their  upper  courses  all  the  southern  affluents  of  the  Ghazal 
flow  across  a  plateau  of  ferruginous  lateritc,  tl^ir  valleys  having 
steep  banks.  North  of  7*  ac/  N.  (where  rapids  interrupt  the 
cnrreats)  the  valleys  open  out  and  Uie  rivers  wind  in  tortuous 
channels  often  choked  by  sandbanks.  This  alluvial  region, 
flooded  in  the  rainy  season,  gives  place  about  9^  N.  to  a  sea  of 
swamps,  forming  in  fact  part  of  the  huge  swamp  region  of  the 
Nile  {q.v.).  Through  these  swamps  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  the  course  of  tibe  various  rivers.  The  Bahr-el-Ghazal  itself 
is  described  as  a  drainage  channel  rather  than  a  true  river. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Lol  with  the  Jur,  above  which  point 
none  of  the  rivers  is  called  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  to  the  junction  with 
the  Nik  at  Lake  No,  is  a  distance  of  about  aoo  m.  Just  above 
the  Lol  confluence  the  Jur  broadens  out  and  forms  a  lake  (Ambadi) 
ro  m.  long  and  over  a  mile  broad  at  low  water  and  very  much 
larger  in  flood  time.  This  lake  is  the  home  of  many  sudd  plants 
of  the  "  swimming  "  variety — papyrus  and  ambach  are  absent. 
like  Balatniceps  r«r,  elsewhere  rare,  is  found  here  in  large 
Bombexs.  At  first  the  Ghazal  flows  north  with  lagoon-like 
expansions  having  great  breadth  and  little  depth — nowhere 
more  than  13  ft  Turning  north-east  the  channel  becomes 
narrower  and  deeper,  and  is  characterized  by  occasional  reaches 
of  papyrus.  Finally,  the  Ghazal  turns  east  and  again  becomes 
broader  until  Lake  No  is  reached.  As  a  rule  the  banks  in  this 
section  are  marked  by  anthills  and  scrub.  The  anthills  in  one 
valley  are  so  close  together  "  that  they  somewhat  resemble  a 
gigantic  graveyard  "  (Sir  William  Garstin),  The  rise  of  the 
Ghazal  river  in  flood  time  is  barely  3  ft.,  a  depth  sufficient, 
however,  to  place  an  enormous  area  of  country  under  water. 

BxfioraHon  of  Ike  River. — Rumours  of  the  existence  of  the 
Bahr-dl-Ghazal  led  some  of  the  Greek  geographers  to  imagine 
that  the  source  of  the  Nile  was  westward  in  the  direction  of 
T.»fc^  Chad.     The  first  map  on  which  the  course  of  the  Ghazal 


is  indicated  with  anything  like  accuracy  is  that  of  the  French 
cartographer  d'Anville,  published  in  177a.  The  exploration  of 
the  river  followed  the  ascent  of  the  WlUte  Nile  by  the  Egyptian 
expeditions  of  1839-1843.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
period  between  1853  and  1865  John  Petherick,  a  Welshman, 
originally  a  mining  engineer,  explored  the  Ghazal  region,  particu- 
larly the  main  stream  and  the  Jur.  Ini  859  a  Venetian,  Giovanni 
Miani,  penetrated  the  southern  regions  of  the  Ghazal  basin  and 
was  the  first  to  bring  back  reports  of  a  great  river  (the  Welle) 
flowing  west  beyond  the  Nile  watershed.  In  186  a  a  Frenchman 
named  Lejean  surveyed  the  main  river,  of  which  he  published 
a  map.  In  1863  Miss  Alexandrine  TiatA  {q.v.)  with  a  large 
party  of  friends  and  scientists  ascended  the  Ghazal  with  thfc 
intention  of  seeing  how  far  west  the  basin  of  the  Nile  extended. 
The  chietscientists  of  the  party  were  the  Germans,  Theodor  von 
Heugltn  atid  Hermann  Steudner.  Considerable  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  region  were  made  by  this  expedition,  five  out 
of  the  nine  white  members  of  which  died  from  blackwater  fever.* 
Georg  Schweinfurth  {q.v.)  between  1869  and  1871  traversed  the 
whole  of  the  southern  district,  and  crossing  the  watershed- 
discovered  the  Welle.  The  efforts  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  in 
the  Ghazal  province  led  (1879-1881)  to  the  further  exploration 
of  the  nver  and  its  tributaries  by  Gessi  Pasha,  the  Italian 
governor  under  General  C.  G.  Gordon.  Wilhelm  Junker  (jq.v.) 
about,  the  same  period  also  explored  the  southern  tributaries 
of  the  GhazaL  These  were  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  Jur  (Sue) 
followed  throughout  its  course  by  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Dy6  and 
other  members  of  the  French  mission  under  Colonel  (then 
Captain)  J.  B.  Marchand,  which  crossing  from  the  Congo  (Oct. 
1897)  readied  Fashoda  on  the  White  Nile  in  July  1898. 

Like  the  Bahr-el-Jebel  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  is  liable  to  be 
choked  by  sudd.  Gosi  Pasha  was  imprisoned  in  it  for  some  six 
weeks.  The  river  became  almost  blocked  by  the  accumulation 
of  this  obstruction  during  the  rule  of  the  Mahdists.  In  i9or 
and  following  years  the  sudd  was  removed  by  British  officers 
from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  the  Jur  and  other  rivers.  Uninter- 
rupted steamboat  communication  was  thus  established  during 
the  flood  season  between  Khartum  and  Wau,  a  distance  of  some 
930x11.  In  X905-X907  R.  C.  Bayldon,  a  British  naval  officer,  Capt. 
C.  Perdval  and  Lieut.  D.  Comyn  partly  colored  the  northern 
And  western  affluents  of  the  Ghazal,  and  tlurew  some  light  on 
the  puzzling  hydrography  and  nomenclature  of  those  tributaries. 

See  NitB  and  the  authorities  there  quoted,  especially  Sir  William 
Garttin's  Rtt^  upon  Ike  Basin  d[  the  Upper  Nile,  Egypt,  No.  a 
(1904).  and  Capt.  H.  G.  Lyona*s  TV  Pkystograpky  of  the  Riser  Nile 
and  tts  Basin  (Cairo,  ISK)6) ;  also  The  Ctopaphical  Jenmal,  vol.  xxx. 
(1907).  (W.  E.G.;FR.C.) 

BAHUT  (a  French  word  of  unknown  origin),  a  portable  coffer 
or  chest,  with  a  roimded  lid  covered  in  leather,  garnished  with 
nails,  used  for  the  transport  of  dotbes  or  other  personal  luggage, 
— it  was,  in  short,  the  original  portmanteau.  This  andent 
receptade,  of  which  mention  is  made  as  early  as  the  14th  century 
— its  traditional  form  is  still  preserved  in  many  varieties  of  the 
modem  travelling  trunk, — sometimes  had  its  leather  covering 
richly  ornamented,  and  occasionally  its  interior  was  divided 
into  compartments;  but  whatever  the  details  of  its  construction 
it  was  always  readily  portable.  Towards  the  end  of  the  x  7  th  cen- 
tury the  name  feU  into  desuetude,  and  was  replaced  by  "coffer  " 
(q.v.)t  which  probably  accoimts  for  its  misuse  by  the  French 
romantic  writers  of  the  early  X9th  century.  They  applied  it  to 
almost  any  antique  buffet,  cupboard  or  wardrobe,  and  its  use 
has  now  become  hopelessly  confused. 

In  architecture,  this  term  is  also  used  for  a  dwarf-wall  of  plain 
masonry,  carrying  the  roof  of  a  cathedral  or  church  and  maisked 
or  hidden  behind  the  balustrade. 

BAHTA,  IBN  FAQUDA,  a  Jewish  ethical  writer  who  flourished 
at  Saragossa  in  the  x  xth  century.  In  X040  he  wrote  in  Arabic  a 
treatise,  Duties  of  the  Heart.  This  book  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  influential  Jewish  works  of  the  middle  ages^ 
Bahya  portrays  an  intensely  spiritual  conception  of  religion, 
and  rises  at  times  to  great  iidghts  of  impassioned  mystidsm. 

*  Induding  Miss  lump's  mother  and  aunt  and  Dr  Steudner. 
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The  Law,  in  the  rabbinical  sense,  was  xeverenced  by  Ba^yya, 
and  he  converted  it  into  part  and  parcel  of  the  Jew's  inner  life. 
The  book  is  divided  into  ten  parts: — the  Unity  of  God;  Con- 
tempUtion;  Worship;  Trust;  Consecration;  Humility;  Repent- 
ance; Seif-Ezamination;  the  Ascetic  Life;  the  Love  of  God. 
Some  selectioiis  from  Ba^^ya's  work  have  been  rendered  into 
Engtiah  by  E.  Collins.  (I.  A.) 

BAIAE,  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  Italy,  lo  m.  W.  of 
Neapolis,  on  the  Sinus  Baiamts,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Puteoli.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Bau»,  the 
helmsman  of  Ulysses,  whose  grave  was  shown  there;  it  was 
originally,  perhaps,  the  harbour  of  Cumae.  It  was  principally 
famous,  however,  for  its  warm  sulphur  springs,  remarkable  for 
their  variety  and  curative  properties  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  4), 
its  mild  climate,  and  its  luxuriant  vegetation  (though  in  summer 
there  was  some  malaria  in  the  low  ground).  It  was  already 
frequented,  especially  by  the  rich,  at  the  end  of  the  republican 
period;  and  in  Strabo's  day  it  was  as  large  as  Puteoli.  Julius 
Caesar  possessed  a  villa  here,  the  remains  of  which  are  probably 
to  be  recognized  in  some  large  substructures  on  the  ridge  above 
the  16th-century  castle.  Baiae  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
emperors.  Nero  built  a  huge  villa  probably  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  castle.  Hadrian  died  in  Caesar's  villa  in  a.d. 
138,  and  Alexander  Severus  erected  krge  buildings  for  his 
mother.  Baiae  never  became,  however,  an  independent  town, 
but  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Cumae.  Three  glass  vases 
with  views  of  the  coast  and  its  buildings  were  published  by 
H.  Jordan  in  Archdologiscke  Zeitung  (x868,  91).  The  luxury 
and  immorality  of  the  lifb  of  Baiae  under  both  the  republic 
and  the  empire  are  frequently  spoiktn  of  by  andent  writers. 

Near  Baiae  was  the  villa  resort  of  BaiUl,  so  called  from  the 
^oab\ua.  (stalls)  in  which  the  oxen  of  Gcryon  were  concealed  by 
Hercules.  By  some  it  is  identi^ed  with  the  modern  village  of 
Bacoli  (owing  to  a  presumed  siiAilarity  to  the  andent  name), 
a  m.  S.S.E.  of  Baiae;  by  others  with  the  PunU  dell'  Epitaffio, 
X  m.  N.E.  of  Baiae  (see  G.  B.  de  Rossi  in  Notiae  degU  semi, 
x888,  709).  At  Bauli,  Pompey  and  Hortenaius  possessed  villas, 
the  former  on  the  hills,  while  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  was  remarkable  for  its  tame  lampreys 
and  as  the  scene  of  the  dialogue  in  the  second  book  of  Cicero's 
Academica  Priora;  it  afterwards  became  imperial  property 
and  wte  the  scene  of  Agrippina's  murder  by  Nero.  It  was  from 
Bauli  to  Puteoli  that  Caligula  built  his  bridge  of  boats. 

Of  the  once  splendid  villas  and  baths  of  Baiae  and  its  district, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  often  thrown  far  out  into  the  sea, 
considerable,  though  fragmentary,  remains  exist  It  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  possible  to  identify  the  various  buildings,  and  the  names 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  ruins  are  not  authenticated.  At 
Baiae  itself  there  exist  three  large  and  lofty  domed  buildings, 
two  octagonal,  one  circular,  and  all  circular  in  the  interior,  of 
cpus  reticvtaium  and  brick,  which,  though  popularly  called 
temples,  are  remains  of  baths  or  nymphaea.  The  Punta  dell' 
Epitafijo  also  is  covered  with  remains,  while  at  Bacoli  are 
several  ruins — to  the  north  of  the  village  a  small  theatre,  called 
the  tomb  of  Agrippina;  under  the  village  the  remains  of  a  large 
viUa;  to  the  E.  the  remains  of  a  large  water  reservoir,  the 
so-called  Onto  Camerelle;  to  the  S.  another  with  a  vaulted 
ceiling,  known  as  the  piscina  mirabilis,  measuring  ajo  by  85  ft 
The  villa  of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Lucullus,  and  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  the  imperial  house,  was  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Tiberius.  It  is  sometimes  ^x>ken  of  as 
Baiana,  sometimes  as  Misenensis,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  sought 
at  Bacoli  (Th.  Mommaen  in  Corp.  Inscrip.  Latin.,  z.,  Berlin, 
X885,  X748),  though  Beloch  inclines  to  place  it  on  the  promontory 
S.  of  Misenum,  and  this  perhaps  agrees  better  with  the  description 
given  by  Phacdrus. 

Baiae  was  devastated  by  the  Saracens  in  the  8th  century  and 

entirely  deserted  on  account  of  malaria  in  1500. 

See  J.  Beloch.  Campanitn  (and  ed.,  Breslau,  1890),  180  seq. 

(T.  As.) 

BAIBURT,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  direct  carriage 
foad  from  Ttebisond  to  Enerum,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 


Churuk  river,  which  here  traverses  an  open  cultivated  plateau 

(altitude,  5100  ft.),  before  turning  east    It  is  the  chief  place  of 

a  kaza  under  Erzerum;  the  bazaar  is  poor,  and  there  is  no 

special  industry  in  the  town.    The  houses  run  up  the  >»"^"'<*t 

on  both  banks  of  the  river  to  a  considerable  height    On  an 

isolated  mass  of  rock,  on  the  left  bank,  is  the  old  castle,  with 

extensive  walls  partly  ruined,  built  originally  by  the  Armeniana 

and  restored  by  the  Seljuks.    The  prindpal  gate  with  some 

Arabic  inscriptions  stands  at  the  S.  W.  comer.    There  are  remains 

of  a  vaulted  chamber,  a  Christian  church,  a  mosque  and  two 

covered  staircases  to  the  river.    A  fine  view  is  seen  from  the 

summit  over  the  plain  and  the  Pontic  ranges  to  the  north. 

The  population  numbers  xo,ooo,  mostly  Turkish  with' some 

Armenians.    The  place  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  under 

General  Paskevich  during  their  invasion  of  i8a9,  and  was  the 

farthest  point  westward  then  reached  by  them.      (F.  R.  M.) 

BAI9AWI  (*Abdallih  ibn  *Umar  al-Bai^wi),  Mahommcdan 

critic,  was  bom  in  Fars,  where  his  father  was  diief  judge,  in  the 

time  of  the  Atabek  ruler  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Sa*d  (xaa6~xa6o).    He 

himsdf  became  judge  in  Shiraz,  and  died  in  Tabriz  about  xa86. 

His  chief  work  is  the  commentary  on  the  Koran  entitled  Tkc 

Secrets  of  Revelation  and  the  Secrets  of  Interpretation  {Asrdr  «i- 

tanzU  »a  AsrOr  nt-ta'  vtf).    This  work  is  in  the  main  a  digest  of 

the  great  Mu*tazalite  commentary  {al-KaskskdJ)  of  ZamakhshazI 

(q.v.)  with  omissions  and  additional  notes.    By  the  orthodos 

Moslems  it  is  considered  the  standard  commentary  and  almost 

holy,  though  it  is  not  complete  in  its  tzeatmoit  of  any  branch 

of  theological  or  linguistic  knowledge  of  which  it  treats,  and 

is  not  always  accurate  (cf.  Th.  NOldeke's  CeschidUe  dts  Qoraus, 

GOttingen,  x86o,  p.  39).    It  has  been  edited  by  H.  O.  Fleiscfaer 

(a  vols.,  Leipzig,  1846-1848;  indices  ed.  W.  Fell,  Ldpiig,  X878). 

There  are  many  editions  published  in  the  East    A  sdection 

with  numerous  notes  was  e<Lted  by  D.  S.  Margoliouth  as  Ckresto- 

matkia  Beidawiana  (London,  1894).    Many  supercomxnentariea 

have  been  written  on  Bai^wl's  work.    He  was  also  the  author 

of  several  theological  treatises. 

See  C.  Brockelmann's  Gesckichte  der  arahischen  Utteratttr  (Weioiar, 
1898),  voL  L  pp.  416.418.  (G.  W.  T.) 

BAlF,  JEAN  AMTOINB  DB  (i  533-1589).  French  poet  and 
member  of  the  P16iade,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1533.    He  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  scholar  Lazare  de  Balf,  wlra  was  at  thnt 
time  French  ambassador  at  Venice.    Thanks,  perhaps,  to  the 
surroundings  of  his  childhood,  he  grew  up  an  enthusiast  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  surpassed  in  zeal  all  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance 
in  France.    His  father  q)ared  no  pains  to  secure  the  best  p^^^^Hf 
education  for  his  son.    The  boy  was  taught  Latin  by  Charles 
Esticnne,  and  Greek  by  Ange  Vergdce,  the  Cretan  scholar  and 
calligraphist  who  designed  Greek  types  for  Francis  I.    When  he 
was  eleven  years  old  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  fajnous 
Jean  Daurat  {q.v.).    Ronsard,  who  was  ei^t  years  his  senior, 
now  began  to  share  his  studies.    Claude  Binet  tells  how  yoonf 
Balf,  bred  on  Latin  and  Greek,  smoothed  out  the  tireaoxae 
beginnings  of  the  Greek  language  for  Ronsard,  who  in  r^ura 
initiated  his  companion  into  the  mysteries  of  French  versification. 
Balf  possessed  an  extraordinary  facility,  and  the  mass  of  his 
work  has  injured  his  reputation.    Besides  a  number  of  vohiizies 
of  short  poems  of  an  amorous  or  congratulatory  ldnd«  he  trans- 
lated or  paraphrased  various  pieces  firom  Bion,    Moscini% 
Theocritus,  Anacreon,  Catullus  and  MartiaL    He  resided  in 
Paris,  and  enjoyed  the  continued  favour  of  the  court.     He 
founded  in  X567  an  acadtmie  de  musique  ei  de  poisie^  with  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  doser  union  between  music  and  poetry;  hb 
house  became  famous  for  the  charming  concerts  whidi  he  s^ve, 
entertaixmients  at  which  Charies  DC  and  Henry  HL  frequently 
flattered  him  with  their  presence.    Balf  elaborated  a  system 
for  regulating  French  versification  by  quantity.    In  this  he  was 
not  a  pioneer.    Jacques  de  la  Taille  had  written  in  1563  the 
lianiire  de  /aire  des  vers  en  fran^is  comme  en  gjru  si  €m  Idim 
(printed  1573),  and  other  poets  had  made  experiments  in  the 
same  direction.    Tke  x6th-century   poets  did  not  realise  the 


>  For  an  account  of  this  academy  see  Edooard  Fthay,  Los  Owmms 
derAcadhttieFhtntaiseiiMy).  ^^-^a^— 
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iooompatibnity  of  the  systeiii  of  quantity  with  French  ihythm. 
Balf's  inaoyationa  included  a  line  of  15  tyilables  known  as  the 
vers  btAfin,  He  also  meditated  refonns  in  French  q)eUing. 
Ss  theories  axe  eaemf^ified  in  Etrenes  de  paegie  Framoeu  an 
vers  maures  (1514).  His  works  were  publi^ed  in  4  volumes, 
entitled  (Euvres  en  rime  (1573),  consisting  of  Amours,  Jeux, 
PasseUmps,  et  Paimes,  containing,  among  much  that  is  now 
hardly  readable,  some  pieces  of  infinite  grace  and  delicacy. 
His  sonnet  on  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  was  said  to  contain  the  wliole 
argument  of  that  celebrated  work,  and  CoUetet  says  it  was  on 
everybody's  lips.  He  also  wrote  a  celebrated  soimet  in  praise 
of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Balf  was  the  author 
of  two  comedies,  VEunuque,  1565  (published  1S73),  a  free  trans- 
btion  of  Terence,  and  Le  Brave  (i  567),  an  imitation  of  the  Miles 
Glariosus,  in  which  the  characters  of  Plautus  are  turned  into 
Frenchmen,  the  action  taking  place  at  Orleans.  Balf  published 
a  coflection  of  Latin  verse  in  1577,  and  in  1576  a  popular  volume 
of  IfMKf,  enseignemens  et  proverbes.  He  died  in  1589.  His 
father,  Lazaze  de  Balf,*  published  a  transktion  of  the  EleUra 
of  Sophocles  in  X537,  and  afterwards  a  version  of  the  Hecttba; 
be  was  an  elegant  writer  of  Latin  verse,  and  is  commended  by 
Joachim  du  Bellay  as  having  introduced  certain  valuable  words 
into  the  French  language. 

The  (Eagres  en  rime  (5  vols.,  18B1-1800)  (tf  T.  A.  de  Balf  form 
part  of  the  Piiiade  francaiu  of  M.  Ch.  Afarty-Lavoaux.  See  also 
Hccf\  de  Fonqui^res.  Poesies  choisies  de  J.A.de  BtAj  (1874).  with  a 
valuable  introduction;  and  F.  Bninetiire,  HisL  de  la  liU.  frangaise 
dasnqme  (1904,  bk.  iiL  pp.  398-422). 

BAIKAL  (known  to  the  Mongols  as  Dalai-norj  and  to  the 
Turkish  tribes  as  Bai-kul),  a  lake  of  East  Siberia,  the  sixth  in 
size  of  all  the  lakes  of  the  world  and  the  largest  fresh-water  basin 
of  Eozasaa.  It  stretches  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  (sx*  29'  to  55*  50' 
N.  laL  and  103**  40'  to  no"  E.  Iong.)i  separating  the  government 
of  Irkutsk  from  that  of  Transbaikalia,  and  has  a  length  of  386  m. 
and  a  width  of  from  20  m.  to  50  m.  It6  soutliem  extremity  pene- 
trates into  the  high  plateau  of  Asia,  and  the  lake  liei  entirely 
in  the  Alpine  zone  which  fringes  that  plateau  on  the  north-west. 
Its  area  is  13,200  sq.  m.,  i.e.  nearly  as  great  as  Switzerland. 
The  length  of  its  coast-line  is  525  m.  along  the  western,  and 
640  m.  along  the  eastern  shore.  Its  altitude  has  been  estimated  at 
15S7  ft.  (Chcrsky)  and  at  1679  ft.  (Suess) — 118  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  Angara  at  Irkutsk  (Zapiski  Russ.  Geog,  Soc.  xv.,  1885) ; 
but  r  $00  ft.  would  seem  to  be  a  more  correct  altitude  {Izvesiia 
East  Sib.  Branch,  xxviii.  x,  1897}.  Its  level  is  subject  to  slight 
osdSatxms,  and  after  a  heavy  five  weeks'  rain  in  1869  it  rose 
7  ft.,  an  immense  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selcnga  being 
sabmezged. 

A  hydrogxaphic  survey  of  this  lake  was  made  by  Drizhcnko 
in  1 897-1902.  The  elongated  hilly  island  of  Olkhon,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Svyatoi  Nos,  which  forms  its  continuation  on  the 
opposite  eastern  shore,  divide  the  lake  into  two  basins.  The 
deeped  part  is  in  the  south-east,  at  the  foot  of  the  Khamar- 
dabon  brnder-ridge  of  the  high  pkteau.  An  elongated  trough, 
66  m.  long,  reaches  there  a  depth  of  over  600  fathoms,  with  a 
maximnm  depth  of  880  fathoms,  i.e.  about  5280  ft.  bdow  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  As  a  rule  the  bottom  of  the  lake  has  very 
steep  sfopes:  the  xoo-fathom  and  even  the  250-fathom  lines 
nm  dose  to  the  shores,  that  is  to  say,  the  steepness  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  (4600  to  6000  ft.)  continues  beneath  the 
surface.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Selenga,  however,  which  enters 
boat  the  south-east,  pouring  into  it  the  waters  and  the  alluvial 
deposits  from  a  drainage  area  of  173,500  sq.  m.,  a  wide  delta 
is  thrust  out  into  the  lake,  reducing  its  width  to  20  m.  and 
sprc^ing  under  its  waters,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  channel, 
230  to  247  fathoms  deep,  along  the  opposite  coast.  The  depth 
of  the  middle  portion  of  the  lake  hsa  not  yet  been  measured, 
hut  must  exce^  500  fathoms.  It  was  expected  that  an  under- 
ground ridge  would  be  found  connecting  Olkhon  with  Svyatoi 
Nos ;  but  depths  exceeding  622  fathoms  have  been  sounded 
even  along  that  line.  As  to  the  northern  basin,  the  configuration 
of  its  bottom  is  in  accordance  with  the  high  mountains  which 
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surround  it,  and  most  of  its  area  has  a  depth  exceeding  400 
fathoms,  the  msiimnm  depths  along  three  lines  of  soundings 
taken  across  it  being  491,  485,  and  476  fathoms  respectively. 
The  water  is  beautifully  dear. 

Temperature,-— Tht  surface-Uiyers  of  this  immfnfie  basin  are 
heated  in  the  summer  up  to  temperatures  of  55^**  to  57*  F., 
both  close  to  the  shores  and  at  some  distance  firom  Uie  mouth 
of  the  Selenga ;  but  these  wanner  layers,  axe  not  deep,  and  a 
unifonn  temperature  of  nearly  39*  F.  Is  generally  found  at  a 
depth  of  20  fathoms,  as  also  on  the  surface  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  At  a  depth  of  500  fathoms  there  is  a  nearly  uniform 
temperature  of  38**.  At  various  places  round  the  ^res,  e.g. 
the  mouth  of  the  Barguzin,  hot  spring  exist  The  lake  freezes 
usually  at  the  end  of  December,  or  in  the  be^xming  of  January, 
so  solidly  that  a  tonporary  post-horse  station  Is  erected  on  the 
ice  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  it  remains  frozen  till  the  second 
half  of  May.  The  evaporation  from  this  large  basin  exercises 
a  certain  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  country, 
while  the  absorption  of  heat  for  the  thawing  of  the  ice  has  a 
notable  cooling  effect  in  early  summer. 

Rivers. — Lake  Baikal  recdves  over  300  streams,  mostly  short 
mountain  torrents,  besides  the  Upper  Angara,  which  enters 
its  north-cast  extremity,  the  Barguzin,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Selenga  on  the  south-east.  Its  only  outflow  is  the  lower  Angara, 
which  issues  through  a  rocky  deft  on  the  west  shore.  The  Irkut 
no  longer  reaches  the  Baikal,  though  it  once  did  so.  After 
approaching  its  south-west  extremity  it  abandons  the  broad 
valley  which  leads  to  the  lake,  and  makes  its  way  northwards 
through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  mountains  and  joins  the  Angara 
at  Irkutsk. 

Mountains. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  delta  of  the  Selenga, 
Lake  Baikal  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  Khamar- 
daban  border-ridge  (the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name 
is  5300  ft.  above  the  lake),  falling  with  steep  cliffs  towards  the 
lake,  fringes  it  on  the  souUi;  a  massive,  deeply-ravined  highland 
occupies  the  space  between  the  Irkut  and  the  Angara;  the 
Onot  and  Baikal  ridges  (also  Primorskly)  run  along  its  north- 
west shore,  striking  it  diagonally;  an  Alpine  complex  of  yet 
unexplored  mountains  rises  on  its  north-east  shore;  the  Barguzin 
range  impinges  upon  it  obliquely  in  the  east;  and  the  Ulan- 
burgasu  mountains  intrude  into  the  delta  of  the  Selenga. 

Geology. — It  is  certain  that  in  previous  geological  ages  Lake 
Baikal  had  a  much  greater  extension.  It  stretched  westwards 
into  the  valley  of  the  Irkut,  and  up  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Angara  and  the  Barguzin.  Volcanic  activity  took  place 
aroxmd  its  shores  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  or  during  the 
(^atemary  Age,  and  great  streams  of  lava  cover  the  Sayan  and 
Khamar-daban  mountains,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  Irkut.  Earth- 
quakes arc  still  frequent  along  its  shores. 

Fauna. — The  fauna,  explored  by  Dybowskl  and  Godlewski, 
and  in  1900-2  by  Korotn'ev,  is  much  richer  than  it  was  supposed 
to  be,  and  has  quite  an  original  character;  but  h]qx>theses  as  to 
a  direct  communication  having  existed  between  Lake  Baikal 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  the  Post-Tertiary  or  Tertiary  ages 
are  not  proved.  Still,  Lake  Baikal  has  a  seal  (Phoca  vilulina, 
Pkoca  baikalensis  of  Dybowski)  quite  akin  to  the  seals  of 
Spitsbergen,  marine  sponges,  polychaetes,  a  marine  mollusc 
(ancilodoris),  and  some  marine  gammarids.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  swarm  with  fish  (sturgeons  and  salmonidae),  and  its  herring 
iS<Umo  omul)  is  the  chief  product  of  the  fisheries,  though  notably 
fewer  have  been  taken  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 
Planktonis  very  abundant  ThclittleLakeFrolikha,  situated  dose 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal  and  communicating 
with  it  by  means  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  contains  a  peculiar 
spedes  of  trout,  Salmo  erytkreaSy  which  is  not  known  elsewhere 
(Generally,  while  there  is  a  relative  poverty  of  zoological  groups, 
there  is  a  great  wealth  of  spedes  within  the  group.  Of  gammarids, 
there  are  as  many  as  300  spedes,  and  those  living  at  great  depths 
(330  to  380  fathoms)  tend  to  assume  abyssal  characters  similar 
to  those  displayed  by  the  deep-sea  fauna  of  the  ocean. 

Navigation. — Navigation  of  the  lake  is  rendered  difiScult  both 
by  sudden  storms  and  by  the  absence  of  good  bays  and  ports. 
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Tile  priDdpa]  part  od  the  woleni  ■faoir,  UiCviDichnae,  near 
the  outflow  of  the  Angan,  [b  an  open  roadiCad  at  the  foot  of 
tteep  moontaJiiL  Steamen  p[y  imm  it  veekly  to  Miiovaya 
(PiMolikoe)  on  the  oppoiite  ihore,  a  few  tima  I  yeai  to  Veckhne- 
Abgank,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  frequcolly 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Sclenga.  Steamen  aicend  thia  river  as  far 
as  BUyulaif  near  (ht  Mongolian  Irontier^  and  bring  back  tea, 
imported  via  Kiakhta,  while  gjaiu,  cedar  nuti,  aall.  loda,  wool 
and  tjD^ber  are  shipped  on  lafti  down  the  Ehilok,  Chikoi  and  Uda 
(tribuUries  ol  the  Setenga),  and  manufactured  goodi  are  token 
up  the  river  for  apon  lo  China.  Atiempu  are  being  made 
to  renda'  tlie  Angara  navigable  below  Irkuuk  down  lo  the 
YeniieL  Jn  winter,  when  the  lake  is  covered  with  ice  3  ft. 
to  4  ll.  thick,  it  i>  croiaed  on  aledges  from  LIttvinichnoe  to 
Miaovaya.  But  a  highway,  avaiLfale  all  the  year  round,  wai 
made  in  tg6j-i8d4  around  iu  aouthem  ahore,  partly  by  blailing 
the  cUBi,  and  it  is  now  (since  1905)  loilowed  by  the  traiu- 
Sbeiian  «U»ay.  Further,  a  powerful  Ira-breaker  is  used  to 
{cify  tniua  acroH  (mm  Listvinidmoe  to  Misovaya. 

AUTI»ivl;-        V.),"ll     ■  ■■    ■■  --n^olrrlr,  ..n.Lke 


Bramt  of  Sua.  Gbit.  Sac.  xii.  (laSA):  Obiudiev,  "  GeolaEV  ol 
Bukal  Mouotaia,"  Imalia  dT  ume  Soijely  (1S90,  sJ.  4  and  s): 
Dybowdd  and  CodlewiU  on  "  Fauna."  Id  miBC  peiiodical  (1B7&); 
WSlkowiki,  on  '■  Seal>  ■':  Vitovley-.  "  Fishc  of  AiiEafa,"  in  ^ime 


BAIKIB,  WILUAM  BALFOUH  (iSi^-iS&t),  Scottish 
ex[dorer,  naturalist  and  philologist,  eldest  son  of  Captain 
John  Baikle,  R.N.  was  bom  at  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  on  the  jist 
ol  August  1 814.  He  studied  medicine  at  Ediobutgh,  and,  on 
obtaining  bis  M,D.  degree,  ioionl  the  royal  navy  ia  1848.  He 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  through 
whom  he  waa  appointed  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  Niger 
expedition  sent  out  la  1854  by  Macgrcgor  Laird  with  government 
support.  The  death  of  the  senior  officer  (Consul  Bcicrofl) 
occurring  at  Fernando  Po,  Baikie  succeeded  to  the  command. 
Ascending  the  Bcnue  about  ijo  m.  beyond  the  point  reached 
by  former  expioter^,  the  little  steamer  "  Pleiad  "  reluroed  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  after  a  voyage  of  iiS  days, 
without  the  lots  of  a  single  man.     Hie  eipedlUon  had  ' 
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(4.9.).  who  had  in  1S51  creased 
but  Baikie  was  unable  to  gain  any  trustworthy  information 
concerning  him.  Returning  to  England,  Baikie  gave  an  account 
of  his  work  in  his  fliuralivc  0/  an  Eiflmai  Voyati  up  Ua  Riveri 
KoBraandBimut.  .  .  (London,  iSs6}.  InMarchiSj; Baikie— 
with  Ihc  rank  ol  British  consul — started  on  another  cipedltion 
in  the  "  Pleiad."  Allet  two  years  spent  in  eiploring  the  Niger, 
the  navigating  vessel  was  wrecked  in  passing  through  some  of 
the  rapids  of  the  river,  and  Baikie  waa  unable  longer  10  keep  his 
party  together.  All  returned  home  but  himself;  in  no  way 
daunted,  he  determined  single-handed  to  cany  out  the  purposes 
o[  the  expedition.  Landing  from  a  small  boat,  with  one  or  two 
native  followers,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  Benue,  he 
chose  Lokoja  aa  the  base  of  his  future  operations,  it  being  the 
slie  of  the  model  farm  established  by  the  crpcdition  sent  by 
the  British  government  in  1A41,  and  abandoned  within  a  twelve- 
month on  the  death  of  most  of  the  white  settlers  (see  Capl.  W. 
Allen,  R,N.,  and  T.  R.  H.  Thomson,  M.D.,  A  Hturatitt  e{  Iki 
EifaltfidK  .  .  .  fofJicj;txrJVi(frJi<j«4'<Iondan,lS4S).  Alter 
purchasing  the  site,  and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Fula  emir 
of  Nupe,  he  proceeded  to  dear  the  ground,  build  houses,  fond 
endosuiM  and  pave  the  way  for  a  future  dty.  Numbers  flocked 
to  him  from  all  ueighbouring  districti.  and  Id  his  settlement  were 
representatives  of  almost  all  the  tribes  of  Wesl-Cential  Alrica. 
To  the  motley  commonwealth  thus  formed  he  acted  not  merely 
as  ruler,  but  also  aa  physldan,  teacher  and  priest.  In  less  than 
6vc  yean  he  had  opened  up  the  navigation  of  the  Niger,  made 


ds,  and  established  a  maritet  to  which  the  native  produce 
I  brought  for  sale  and  barter.  He  had  also  collected  vocabu- 
iea  of  nearly  fifty  African  dialects,  and  translated  portions 
f  the  Bible  and  prayer-book  into  Hausa.     Once  only  during  his 
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>th  of  November  iS«4-  He  had  don 
much  to  establish  British  influence  on  the  Niger,  but  after  hi 
death  the  British  government  aboUshed  the  consulate  {iSU] 
and  it  was  through  private  enterprise  that  aome  twenty  yeai 
later  the  district  where  Baikie  had  w 
finally  secured  for  Great  Britain  (sec  Niceua). 

Baikie's  ObienalitHS  m  Ike  Hauia  and  Fi^fyUi  (u.  Fula} 
Languages  was  privaldy  printed  in  iStii,  and  his  translation  of 
the  Psalms  into  Hausa  was  published  by  the  BibJe  Sodcty  in 
—       jjg  .        ■  ... 


Orkney  and  Shetland.  A  monument  to  his  memory  waa  placed 
in  the  nave  ol  the  andent  cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  Kirkwall. 

BAIU'  in  English  common  law,  the  freeing  or  setting  st 
liberty  of  one  arrested  or  imprisoned  upon  any  action,  eitlur 
Dvilor  climinal,  on  aurety  taken  for  his  appearance  oa  a  certain 
day  and  at  a  place  named.  Hie  surely  is  termed  bail,  because 
the  person  anestcd  or  imprisoned  is  placed  In  the  custody  of 
(hose  who  hind  themselves  or  become  bail  for  his  due  sppearance 
when  required.  So  he  may  be  released  by  them  if  (hey  suspect 
that  he  is  atxiut  to  escape  and  surrendered  to  the  court,  when 
they  are  discharged  from  further  liability,  llie  sureties  must  be 
suffident  in  the  opinion  o(  the  court,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  house- 
holders arc  accepted;  in  criminal  cases  the  sr^dtor  or  an 
accomplice  of  the  person  lo  be  bailed,  a  married  woman  or  aa 
infant  would  not  be  accepted.  Bail  is  obligatory  in  all  aummaij 
cases.  It  is  also  obligatory  in  all  misdcmeanouis,  except  such 
as  have  been  placed  cm  the  levd  ol  fcbnies,  via.  obtaining  or 
attempting  to  obtain  property  on  false  pretences,  receivipc 
property  so  obtained  or  stolen,  perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury, 
concealment  of  birth,  wilful  or  indecent  exposure  of  the  person, 

upon  a  peace-officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  or  up«i  any  one 
aasisting  him,  neglect  or  breach  ol  duty  as  a  peace^fficer,  any 
prosecution  of  which  the  costs  are  payable  out  of  the  county 
or  borough  rate  or  fund.  In  cases  of  treason,  bail  can  only  be 
granted  by  a  accretary  of  state  or  the  king's  bench  divisioa. 
A  person  charged  with  felony  is  not  entitled  as  of  right  to  be 
released  on  bail.  The  power  of  adouttlng  a  prisoner  to  bait  is 
discietionary  and  not  ministerial,  and  the  chief  considentjaa 
in  the  exercise  of  that  ditcrerion  must  be  the  likelihood  ol  the 
prisoner  laiUng  to  appear  at  the  trial  This  must  be  gantcd 
from  the  nature  of  Ihc  evidence  in  support  of  the  accusation, 
the  position  of  the  accused  and  the  severity  of  the  pUDishlneDt 
which  bis  conviction  will  entail,  as  well  at  the  independence  of 
(he  sureties.  The  Bail  Act  1S9B  give*  a  magistrate  power, 
where  a  perion  is  duicged  with  felony  or  certain  misdemeaikoun, 
or  where  he  is  cominitled  for  trial  lor  any  iodictablc  oOeoce, 

will  not  tend  to  deleal  the  eods  of  justice.     A  surety  may  be 

require  notice  to  be  given  to  the  plaintifl,  prosecutor  or  police. 
A  person  who  his  been  taken  inlo  custody  for  sn  oSence  without 

jurisdiction  within  twenty-four  hours,  may  be  admitted  10  bail 
by  a  superintendent  or  inspector  of  police;  and  in  a  borou^  if 
apersonisarresled  fDrapetIymisdemeanonr,bera(y  bebailrd 
by  the  constable  In  charge  of  the  police-sulion.  Ban  in  dvil 
matters,  since  the  abolition  ol  arrest  oa  mesne  piocos,  a 
virtually  eitincL  It  took  the  form  of  ao  instmment  tenned  ■ 
^  The  ultimatfl  origin  of  this  and  cognate  wnrdi  a  the  Lat. 
bajnitii,  properly  a  bearer  of  burdens  or  porter,  later  a  tutor  or 
guardian,  and  hence  a  eovemor  or  cunodian,  from  which  ccnnei 
''bailifl  ":  from  tdiuJgrf  Ti  derived  the  French  isiUtr.  to  uke  chirtc 
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iaS-hami,  wUcli  was  prepetred  in  the  sheriff's  office  after  arrest, 
and  czecnted  by  two  sufficient  sureties  and  the  person  arrested. 

In  admiialty  proceedings  in  rem^  bail  is  often  required  for 
procuring  the  release  of  arrested  ships  or  cargo.  It  is  also  given 
without  the  arrest  of  the  ship,  as  a  substitution  of  personal 
security  for  that  of  the  res,  generally  in  an  amount  to  cover  the 
claim  and  costs. 

In  the  United  States,  bail  (in  a  sum  fixed  by  the  committing 
magatrate)  is  a  matter  of  right  in  all  cases  where  a  sentence  of 
death  cannot  be  inflicted  (Rev.  Stat  §  1015).  In  those  where 
such  a  sentence  can  be  inflicted,  it  may  be  allowed  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts  at  his  discretion  {jUnd. 
§  X016). 

BAILte,  or  BayiIn,  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Ja£n;  21  m.  by  road  N.  of  the  city  of  Ja£n.  Pop.  (1900) 
7430.  Ballon  is  probably  the  ancient  Baecula,  where  the  Romans, 
ander  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  the  elder,  signally  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  209  and  206  B.C.  In  its  neighbourhood,  also, 
in  X2I2,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa, 
in  which,  according  to  the  ancient  chroniclers,  the  Castilians 
under  Alpbonso  VIII,  slew  200,000  Moors,  and  themselves  only 
lost  25  men.  Although  this  estimate  b  absurd,  the  victory 
of  the  Christians  was  complete.  The  capitulation  of  Bail£n, 
sagccd  at  Andiijar  by  the  French  general  Dupont,  on  the  23rd 
of  July  1808  after  several  days'  hard  fighting,  involved  the 
surrender  of  17,000  men  to  the  Spaniards,  and  was  the  first  severe 
blow  suffered  by  the  French  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

BAILEY,  GAMALIEL  (1807-1859),  American  journalist,  was 
bom  at  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1807. 
He  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  in 
1827.  After  editing  for  a  short  time  a  religious  journal,  the 
MeiModut  Protestant,  at  Baltimore,  he  removed  in  1831  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  at  first  he  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
cJusivdy  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  also  a  lecturer  on 
pfaysic^ogy  at  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Lane  Seminary  debates  (February  1834)  between  tlie 
pfo-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  students,  and  the  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  the  latter,  he  became  an  ardent  abolitionist.  In 
1836  be  joined  James  G.  Bimcy  in  the  editorial  control  of  the 
Pkilanikropisi;  in  the  following  year  he  succeeded  Bimcy  as 
editor,  and  conducted  the  paper  in  spite  of  threats  and  acts 
of  violence — the  printing-office  being  thrice  wrecked  by  a  mob 
— onti]  1847.  From  1843  ^^  ^^  edited  a  daily  paper,  the 
Herald,  In  1847  he  assumed  control  of  the  new  abolitional 
organ,  the  Naiumal  Era,  at  Washington,  D.C.  Here  also  his 
paper  was  the  object  of  attack  by  pro-slavery  mobs,  at  one  time 
in  X843  the  editor  and  printers  being  besieged  in  their  office  for 
tbree  days.  This  paper  had  a  considerable  circulation,  and  in  it, 
m  1851-^852,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe's  Unde  Tom's  Cabin  was  first 
published.  BaUey  died  at  sea  in  the  course  of  a  trip  to  Europe 
on  the  5th  of  June  1859. 

BAU£Y,  NATHAJf  or  Nathaniel  (d.  1742).  English  phllo- 
and  lexia^;rapher.  He  compiled  a  Dictumarium  Britan- 
a  more  compUal  universal  etymological  English  dictionary 
than  amy  extant,  bearing  the  date  1730,  but  supposed  to  have 
been  published  in  1721.  This  was  a  great  improvement  on  all 
peevioos  attempts,  and  formed  the  basis  of  Dr  Johnson's  great 
work.  Bailey,  who  was  a  Seventh-day  Baptist  (admitted  1691), 
had  a  school  at  Stepney,  near  London,  and  was  the  author  of 
Oicti^narium  Domesticum  and  several  other  educational  works. 
Me  died  on  the  27th  of  June  1742. 

BAILEY,  PHIUP  JAMES  (1816-1902),  EngUsh  poet,  author 
of  Fesius,  was  bom  at  Nottingham  on  the  22nd  of  April  18x6. 
His  father,  who  himself  published  both  prose  and  verse,  owned 
zxid  edited  from  1&15  to  1852  the  Nottingham  Mercury,  one  of 
tfae  chief  journals  m  his  native  town.  Philip  James  Bailey 
received  a  local  education  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he 
oiatxiculated  at  Glasgow  University.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  his  degree,  but  moved  in  1835  to  London  and  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Without  making  serious  practice  of  the  law  he 
settled  at  Basford,  and  for  three  years  was  occupied  with  the 
compocitioD  of  Festus,  which  appeared  anonymously  in  1839. 


Its  success,  both  in  England  and  America,  was  immediate.  It 
passed  through  a  dozen  editions  in  the  country  of  its  birth,  and 
neariy  three  times  as  many  in  the  United  States;  and  when 
in  1889  its  author  was  able  to  publuh  a  "  Jubilee  Edition,"  he 
could  fed  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  poems  of  its  time  which 
was  known  to  both  the  older  and  the  younger  generations.  Its 
author  is  known  almost  exclusively  by  his  one  voluminous  poem, 
for  though  Bailey  published  other  verses  he  is  essentially  a  man 
of  one  book.  Festus  has  undergone  many  changes  and  incorpora- 
tions, but  it  remains  a  singular  example  of  a  piece  of  work 
virtually  completed  in  youth,  and  never  supplanted  or  reinforced 
by  later  achievements  of  its  author.  It  is  a  vast  pageant  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  comprising  in  some  twelve  divisions 
an  attempt  to  represent  the  relation  of  God  to  man  and  of  man 
to  God,  to  emphasize  the  benignity  of  Providence,  to  preach  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to  postulate  "  a  gospel  of  faith  and 
reason  combined."  It  contains  fine  lines  and  dignified  thought, 
but  its  ambitious  theme,  and  a  certain  incoherency  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked  out,  prevent  it  from  being  easily  readable 
by  any  but  the  most  sympathetic  student.  Bailey  died  on  the 
6th  of  September  1902. 

BAILET,  SAMUEL    (i  791-1870),    British    philosopher    and 
author,  was  bom  at  Sheffield  in  179 1.    He  was  among  the  first 
of  those  Sheffield  merchants  who  went  to  the  United  States  to 
establish  trade  connexions.    After  a  few  years  in  his  father's 
business,  he  retired  with  an  ample  fortune  from  all  business 
concerns,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sheffield  Banking  Company, 
of  which  he  was  chairman  for  many  years.    Although  an  ardent 
liberal,  he  took  little  part  in  political  affairs.    On  two  occasions 
he  stood  for  Sheffield  as  a  "  philosophic  radical,"  but  without 
success.    His  life  is  for  the  most  part  a  history  of  his  numerous 
and  varied  publications.    His  books,  if  not>)f  first-rate  import- 
ance, are  marked  by  lucidity,  elegance  of  style  and  originality  of 
treatment.    He  died  suddenly  on  the  i8th  of  January  1870, 
leaving  over  £80,000  to  the  town  of  Sheffield.    His  first  work. 
Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions,  published 
anonymously  in  1821  (2nd  ed.,  1826;  3rd  ed.,  1837),  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  of  his  other  writings.    A  sequel  to  it  ap- 
peared in  1829,  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  (2nd  ed.,  1844). 
Between  these  two  were  Questions  in  Political  Economy,  Politics, 
Morals,  6'c.  (1823),  and  a  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Nature, 
Measure,  and  Causes  of  Value  (1825),  directed  against  the 
opinions  of  Ricardo  and  his  school.    His  next  publications  also 
were  on  economic  or  political  subjects.  Rationale  of  Politic4il 
Representation  (1835),  and  Money  and  its  Vicissitudes  (1837),  now 
practically  forgotton;  about  the  same  time  also  appeared  some 
of  his  pamphlets,  Discussion  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  Right  of 
Primogeniture  Examined,  Defence  of  Joint-Stock  Banks.      In  1 842 
appeared  his  Review  of  Berkeley's  T^heory  of  Vision,  an  able  work, 
which  called  forth  rejoinders  from  J.  S.  Mill  in  the  Westminster 
Review  (reprinted  in  Dissertations),  and  from  Fcrrier  in  Blackwood 
(reprinted  in  Lectures  and  Remains,  ii).    Bailey  replied  to  his 
critics  in  a  Letter  to  a  Philosopher  (1843),  &c.    In  1851  he 
published  Theory  of  Reasoning  {ind  ed.,  1852),  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  inference,  and  an  able  criticism  of  the  functions  and 
value  of  the  syllogism.    In  1852  he  published  Discourses  on 
Various  Subjects;  and  finally  summed  up  his  philosophic  views 
in  the  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  (three  series, 
1855,  1858,  1863).    In  184s  he  published  Maro,  a  poem  in  four 
cantoes  (85  pp.,  Longmans),  conUining  a  description  of  a  young 
poet  who  printed  1000  copies  of  his  first  poem,  of  which  only  xo 
were  sold.    He  was  a  diligent  student  of  Shakespeare,  and  his 
last  literary  work  was  On  the  Received  Text  of  Shakespeare's 
Dramatic  Writings  and  its  Improvement  (1862).    Many  of  the 
emendations  suggested  are  more  fantastic  than  felicitous. 

The  Letters  contain  a  discussion  of  many  of  the  principal  problems 
in  psychology  and  ethics.  Bailey  can  hardl)^  be  classed  as  belonging 
either  to  the  strictly  empirical  or  to  the  idealist  school,  but  his 
general  tendency  is  towards  the  former,  (i)  In  regard  to  method, 
he  founds  psychology  entirely  on  introspection.  He  thus,  to  a 
certain  extent,  agrees  with  the  Scottish  school,  but  he  differs  from 
them  in  rejecting  altogether  the  doctrine  of  mental  faculties.  What 
have  been  designated  faculties  are,  upon  his  view,  merely  classified 
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BAILET  (said  to  be  a  comiptios  o(  BaSian  by  fomc,  and 
derived  by  otbat  from  the  Fr.  baUle.  a  comiption  of  baiaiOt, 
becauic  then  Ilie  soldien  weie  diilled  m  bailie  (nay),  the 
open  space  belwctn  the  inner  and  outer  IiQCa  of  a  fortification. 
Sometiinti  there  were  more  than  one,  as  tbe  Inner  and  Outci 
Bailey;  there  are  in  England  the  Old  Bailey  at  London  and  at 
Vork,  and  the  Upper  and  Nethei  Baileys  ai  Colcheitci. 

BAIUFF  and  BAILIE  (from  Late  L«L  bajulitiii.  adjectival 
iorm  of  bajnitis,  a  govcmot  or  custodian;  cl.  Bail),  a  legal 
officer  Id  whom  lome  degcee  ol  authority,  care  or  jurisdiction 
is  committed.  BailiSs  arc  o(  various  kinds  and  Iheii  offices  and 
duties  vary  greatly. 

The  term  was  first  applied  in  England  to  the  king's  officers 
generally,  such  as  sheriffs,  mayors,  &c.,  and  more  particulariy 
to  the  chief  oflicet  of  a  hundred.  The  county  within  which  the 
sherifE  exercises  his  jurisdiction  is  still  called  his  bailiwick, 
while  the  term  bailiS  is  retained  as  a  title  by  the  chief  magistrates 
of  various  towns  and  the  keepers  of  royal  castles,  as  the  high 
bailiS  of  Westminster,  the  baiLR  oi  Dover  Castle,  &c.  Under 
(he  manorial  system,  the  bailiS,  the  steward  and  the  reeve 
were  important  officers;  the  bailiS  managed  the  property  of 
the  tnanor  and  superintended  its  cultivation  (see  Walter  oi 
Htnley,  Huibaniry,  K.  Hist.  Soc.,  1S90). 

Tbe  bailili  of  a  franchise  or  liberty  is  the  officer  nbo  eiecutes 
writs  and  processes,  and  impanels  juries  witliia  the  fjanchise. 
He  is  appointed  by  Ihe  lord  of  such  franchise  (who,  in  the  ShcriUs 
Act  1887,  ]  34,  is  refened  to  is  Ihe  hiiliS  of  the  Cnnchise). 

The  bailiS  ol  a  sheriff  is  ist  undcr^fficer  employed  by  a  sheriff 
within  a  county  for  the  purpose  of  eiecuting  pmti,  processes, 
distraints  and  arrests.  As  a  sheriff  is  liable  for  the  acta  ol  bis 
officers  acting  undei  his  warrant,  bis  bailiffs  are  annually  bound 
to  him  in  an  obligation  with  sureties  [or  the  faithful  discharge 
oF  iheir  oBice,  and  thence  are  called  bou^nd  bailiffs.  They  are 
also  often  called  bum-bailiji,  or,  shortly,  bumi.  The  origin  of 
■his  word  is  uncertain;  the  tfta  Englisk  Dklutnary  suggests 
that  itisinallusionto'the  mode  of  catching  the  offender.  Special 
bailiffs  are  officers  appointed  by  the  sheriff  at  the  request  of  a 
plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  particular  process.  The 
appointment  of  a  special  bailiff  relieves  the  ihetifl  from  all 
responsibility  until  the  party  is  arrested  and  delivered  into  the 
sheriff's  actual  custody. 

By  the  County  Courts  Act  t3S8,  it  is  provided  that  there  shall 
be  one  or  more  high-bailiffs,  appointed  by  the  judge  and  remov- 
able by  the  lord-chancellor;  and  every  person  dischargiDg  thi 
duties  of  hi^h-bailiff  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  sufficient  numbei 
oi  able  and  fit  persons  as  bailiffs  to  assist  him,  whom  be  car 
dism-ss  at  his  pleasure.  The  duty  ol  Ihe  high-bailiff  is  to  servi 
all  summonses  and  orders,  and  execute  all  the  warrants,  precepts 
and  writs  issued  out  of  the  court.  The  high  bailiff  is  i 
siaults  0!  himsell,  and  ol  the  bailiffs 
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:t  (1m)  bailiffs  are  answerable  for  any  connivance,  omistim 
r  neglecl  to  levy  any  such  execution.  No  action  can  be  bron^t 
lainst  a  bailiff  acting  under  onier  oi  tbe  cotirt  without  six  days* 
3tice  ({54).    Any  warrant  to  a  bailiff  to  give  possession  ol  a 
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bailiS  to  levy  any  dlstiesi  lor  rent,  unlea  he  is  authorind 

counly-courl  jud^  to  act  as  >  bailiff. 

the  Channel  Islands  the  bailiff  is  the  first  civil  office  in 

each  island.    He  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  generally  holds 

life.    lie  presides  at  the  royal  court,  and  Ukes  the 

opinions  of  Ihe  jurats;  he  also  presides  over  tbe  states,  and 

rtprtsenti  Ihe  crown  in  all  civil  matters.    Though  he  need  not 

necessarily  have  had  legal  tiaming,  he  is  usually  selected  [torn 

nong  those  who  have  held  tome  appointment  at  the  island  bar. 

In  the  United  Slates  the  word  baUiff  has  no  special  lignihcance. 

is  somelimea  applied  to  the  officer  who  takes  charge  oi  juries 

id  waits  upon  the  court.    The  officer  who  corresponds  to  the 

English  shenS'a  bailiff  is  Urmed  a  deputy  or  under-sheiifl. 

"  '"   —In  Scotland  the  word  bailiS  has  taken  the  form  of 

signifying  a  superior  officer  or  mantra te  of  a  municipal 

corporation.    Bailies,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  are  invested  with 

tain  judicial  and  administrative  powers  within  Ihe  burgh 

which  they  are  appointed.    They  sil  as  police-courl  magis- 

tes,  being  assisted  usually  by  a  paid  legal  adviser,  called  an 

sseasor,"  and,  in  the  larger  burghs,  act  as  a  licensing  court. 

1  usually  said  that  a  bailie  is  analogous  to  the  En^isfa  alder- 

n.  but  this  is  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  person  oi  su 
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iffice  is  only  that  oi  an  ordinary  ci 

ban  three  years.  Bailie  to  gite  lasiiu  waa  tbe  person  wno 
ppeared  for  the  superior  at  the  ceremony  oi  ^viog  sasine. 
rhis  ceremony  was  abolished  in  184;.  The  Bailit  if  BalyTtod, 
>T  Bailie  of  Ihe  Abbey,  was  the  official  who  had  junsdictkio  in 
Jl  civil  debts  contracted  within  Ihe  predncta  ol  tbe  sanctuary 
(q.,.).  a.  A.  I.) 

-    ""    .In  France  the  bailiff  (baHli),  et  seoescbal  in  feudal 


noble  ii 


■.  He 


rho  held  the  feudal  court  of  asHies  when  Ihe  lord  w 

present  hknself.    A  great  noble  often  also  had  a  prttlit. 

where  small  matters  were  settled,  and  the  preparatory  steps 

taken  relative  to  the  more  impottanl  cases  reserved  lor  the 

grand-seneschal  lormerly  figured  imtil  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  when  Ihe  last  holder  ol  the  office  was  not  replaced  by 
a  successor.  It  is  also  undet  PbQip  Augustus  that  local  bailifis 
first  make  a  definite  appearance.  In  the  ordinance  of  iiga.  by 
which  Ihe  king,  about  to  set  forth  on  the  crusade,  airangcil  for 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence,  they 
figure  as  pari  of  a  general  system.  Probably  Ihe  first  royal 
bailiffs  or  senescbals  were  the  seigniorial  bailiffs  of  certain  great 

St  first  Ihe  surveillance  of  Ihe  royal  provosts  (frMIs),  who  tinlQ 
then  had  had  the  sole  administration  oi  the  various  parts  of  llie 
domain.  Tbey  concentrated  m  their  own  bands  the  produce  ol 
tbe  provostships,  and  they  organised  and  led  the  men  wbo  by 
feudal  rules  owed  military  service  to  the  king.  They  bad  abo 
judicial  [unclinns,  which,  al  first  narrowly  restricted  in  applica- 
tion, became  much  enlarged  as  lime  went  on,  and  they  held 
periodical  assiiea  in  the  principal  centres  oi  their  districts. 
When  Ihe  right  of  appeal  was  instituted,  it  was  they  who  heard 
Ihe  appeals  from  sentences  pronounced  by  inferior  royal  judges 
and  by  the  seigniorial  justices.  Royal  cases,  and  cases  in  whiiih 
a  noble  was  defendant,  were  also  reserved  for  them.  Tlic  io>-al 
bailli  or  seneschal  (no  teal  difference  existed  belwecn  tbe  tua 
offices,  the  names  merely  changing  according  to  tbe  district), 
waafor  long  tbe  kinf'aprincipalrepresenlalivi  '"  ''    ~ 
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and  tbt  bo3liage  or  the  sinickausiie  was  then  as  important 
admini'stratively  as  judicially.  But  the  political  power  of  the 
balUffs  was  greatly  lessened  when  the  provincial  governors  were 
created.  They  had  already  lost  their  financial  powers,  and  their 
jodidal  functions  now  passed  from  them  to  their  Heutenants. 

By  his  origin  the  bailiff  had  a  military  character;  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  "  short  robe  "  and  not  of  the  "  long  robe,"  which  in 
those  days  was  no  obstacle  to  his  being  well  versed  in  precedents. 
But  when,  under  the  influence  of  Roman  and  canon  law,  the  legal 
procedure  of  the  civil  courts  became  learned,  the  bailiff  often 
availed  himself  of  a  right  granted  him  by  ancient  public  law:  that 
of  delegating  the  exercise  of  his  functions  to  whomsoever  he 
thought  lit.  He  delegated  his  judicial  functions  to  lieutenants, 
whom  he  selected  and  discharged  at  will.  But  as  this  delegation 
became  habitual,  the  position  of  the  lieutenants  was  strengthened; 
in  the  x6th  century  they  became  royal  officers  by  title,  and  even 
dispossessed  the  bailiffs  of  their  judiciary  prerogatives.  The 
tribunal  of  the  baiUiage  or  sitiickaussie  underwent  yet  another 
transformation,  becoming  a  stationary  court  of  justice,  the  seat 
of  which  was  fixed  at  the  chief  town.  During  the  1 5th  and  i6th 
centuries  ambulatory  assizes  diminished  in  both  frequency  and 
importance.  In  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  they  were  no  more 
than  a  survival,  the  lieuienant  of  such  a  bailtiage  having  preserved 
the  right  to  hold  one  assize  each  year  at  a  certain  locality  in  his 
district.  The  ancient  bailiff  or  bailli  dUpie  still  existed,  however ; 
the  judgments  in  the  tribunal  of  the  bailliage  were  delivered  in 
his  name,  and  he  was  responsible  for  their  execution.  So  long 
as  the  military  service  of  the  ban  and  arriire  ban^  due  to  the  king 
from  all  fief-holders,  was  maintained  (and  it  was  still  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  X7th  century),  it  was  the  bailiffs  who  organized  it. 
Finally  the  bailiiage  became  in  principle  the  electoral  district  for 
the  state»-general,  the  um't  represented  therein  by  its  three 
estates.  The  justiciary  nobles  retained  their  judges,  often  called 
bailiffs,  untO  the  Revolution.  These  judges,  who  were  competent 
to  decide  questions  as  to  the  payment  of  seigniorial  dues,  could 
not,  legally  at  all  events,  themselves  farm  those  revenues. 

See  Dupont  Ferrier,  Les  Officiers  royaux  des  bailliaies  el  sfni- 
ckaussies  el  les  tnslitutions  monarckiques  locales  en  France  ^  la  fin 
du  mvyen  dge  (1902);  Armand  Brette,  Recueil  de  documents 
rrlatifs  d  la  anttocalion  des  ttals-giniraux  de  1789  (3  vols.  190^) 
(vol.  m.  gives  the  condition  of  the  bailliages  and  sinichaussies  m 

I7«9).  U-  P  E-) 

BAILLET,  ADRIEN  (1649-1706),  French  scholar  and  critic, 
was  bom  on  the  13th  of  June  1649,  at  the  village  of  Neuville  near 
Beauvais,  in  Picardy.  His  parents  could  only  afford  to  send  him 
to  a  small  school  in  the  village,  but  he  picked  up  some  Latin  from 
the  friars  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  who  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais.  By  his  kindness  Baillet  re- 
ceived A  thorough  education  at  the  theological  seminary,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  a  post  as  teacher  in  the  college  of  Beau- 
vais. In  1676  he  was  ordained  priest  and  was  presented  to  a  small 
vicarage.  He  accepted  in  1 680  the  appointment  of  librarian  to  M. 
de  Lamoignon,  advocate-general  to  the  parlementoi  Paris,  of  whose 
library  be  made  a  catalogue  raisonnt  (35  vols.),  all  written  with 
his  own  hand.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  incessant, 
onremkting  labour;  so  keen  was  his  devotion  to  study  that  he 
allowed  himself  only  five  hours  a  day  for  rest.  He  died  on  the 
21st  of  January  X706.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  following  are 
the  most  conspicuous:  (x)  Hisloire  de  HoUande  depuis  la  trhe  de 
j6o^Jusgu*d  i6go  (4  vols.  1693),  a  continuation  of  Grotius,  and 
published  under  the  name  of  La  Neuville,  (a)  Les  Vies  des  saints 
...  (4  vols.  1 701),  (3)  Des  Satires  personelles,  traiti  kistorique  et 
critique  de  edits  qui  portent  le  litre  d'Anti  (2  vok.  1689),  (4)  Vie  de 
Descartes  (a  vols.  i6gi), (5)  Auteursdiguisis  sous  des  noms  Grangers, 
emprttnUs^  fTc.  (1690),  (6)  Jugemens  des  savans  sur  les  principaux 
overages  des  auteurs  (9  vols.  X685-1 686).  The  last  is  the  most  cele- 
brated and  useful  of  all  his  works.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  engaged  on  a  Didionnaire  untoerseUe  eccUsiaslique.  The 
praise  bestowed  on  the  Jansenists  in  the  Jugemens  des  satans 
broo^t  down  on  Baillet  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his  Vie 
des  saints,  in  which  he  brought  his  critical  mind  to  bear  on  the 
qi^estion  <rf  mixades,  caused  some  scandal.  His  l^ir  ^  Descartes  is 


a  mine  of  information  on  the  phfloaopher  and  his  work,  derived 

from  numerous  unimpeachable  authorities. 

See  the  edition  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye  of  the  Jugemens  des  saoans 
(Amsterdam,  4  vols.  1725},  which  contains  the  Anti-BaiU^  of  Gilles 
Manage  and  an  Abrigi  aelaptede  Mr  Baillet. 

BAILUB,  LADT  6RIZEL  (1665-1746),  Scottish  song-writer, 

eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  or  Home  of  Polwarth, 

afterwards  earl  of  Marchmont,  was  bom  at  Redbraes  Castle, 

Berwickshire,  on  the  25th  of  December  X665.    When  she  was 

twelve  years  old  she  carried  letters  from  her  father  to  the  Scottish 

patriot,  Robert  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  who  was  then  in  prison. 

Home's  friendship  for  Baillie  made  him  a  suspected  man,  and  the 

king's  troops  occupied  Redbraes  Castle.    He  remained  in  hiding 

for  some  time  in  a  churchyard,  where  his  daughter  kept  him 

supplied  with  food,  but  on  hearing  of  the  execution  of  Baillie 

(1684)  he  fled  to  Holland,  where  his  family  soon  after  joined  him. 

They  returned  to  Scotland  at  the  Revolution.    Lady  Grizd 

married  in  1692  (jeorge  Baillie,  son  of  the  patriot.    She  died  on 

the  6th  of  December  1746.    She  had  two  daughters,  Grizd,  who 

married  Sir  Alexander  Murray  of  Stanhope,  and  Rachd,  Lady 

Binning.    Lady  Murray  had  in  her  possession  a  MS.  of  her 

mother's  in  prose  and  verse.    Some  of  the  songs  had  been  printed 

in  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea-TaUe  Miscdlany.    "And  werena  my 

heart  Ught  I  wad  dee,"  the  most  famous  of  Lady  Grizd's  song^, 

originally  appeared  in  Orpheus  Caledonius  (1725). 

Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood  and  Lady  Crisell  oaitlie,  by  their  daughter. 
Lady  Murray  0/  Stanhope,  were  printed  in  1822.  George  Baillie's 
Correspondence  (1702-1708)  was  edited  by  Lord  Minto  for  the 
Bannatync  Club  in  1842.  "  The  Legend  of  Lady  Grixdda  Baillie  " 
forms  one  of  Joanna  Baillie's  Metrical  Legends  oj  Exalted  Character. 

BAILUE,  JOANNA  (i 762-1 851),  British  poet  and  dramatist, 
was  born  at  the  manse  of  Bothwdl,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  on 
the  11th  of  September  1762.  She  belonged  to  an  old  Scottish 
family,  which  claimed  among  its  ancestors  Sir  William  Wallace. 
At  an  early  period  she  moved  with  her  sister  Agnes  to  London, 
where  thdr  brother,  Dr  Matthew  Baillie,  was  settled.  The  two 
sisters  inherited  a  small  competence  from  their  uncle,  Dr  William 
Hunter,  and  took  up  their  residence  at  Hampstead,  then  on  the 
outskirts  of  London,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  Joanna  Baillie  had  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
began  very  early  to  write  poetry.  She  published  anonymously 
in  1790  a  volume  called  Fugitive  Verses;  but  it  was  not  till  1798 
that  ^e  produced  the  first  volume  of  her  "  plays  on  the  passions  " 
under  the  title  of  A  Series  of  Plays.  Her  design  was  to  illustrate 
each  of  the  deepest  and  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind, 
such  as  hate,  jealousy,  fear,  love,  by  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy,  in 
each  of  which  should  be  exhibited  the  actions  of  an  individual 
under  the  influence  of  these  passions.  The  first  volume  was 
published  anonymoiisly,  but  the  authorship,  though  at  first 
attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  soon  discovered.  The  book 
had  considerable  success  and  was  followed  by  a  second  volume  in 
x8o2,  a  third  in  18x2  and  three  volumes  of  Dramas  in  1836. 
Miscellaneous  Plays  appeared  in  1804,  and  the  Family  Legend  in 
18x0.  Miss  Baillie  herself  intended  her  plays  not  for  the  doset 
but  for  the  stage.  The  Family  Legend,  brought  out  in  x8 10  at 
Edinburgh,  under  the  enthusiastic  patronage  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
had  a  brief  though  brilliant  success;  De  Monfort  had  a  short  run 
in  London,  mainly  through  the  acting  of  John  Kemble  and  Mrs 
Siddons;  Henriques  and  The  Separation  were  coldly  received. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  Joanna  Baillie's  plays  are  unsuited  for 
stage  exhibition.  Not  only  is  there  a  flaw  in  the  fundamental 
idea,  viz.  that  of  an  individual  who  is  the  embodiment  of  a  single 
passion,  but  the  want  of  inddent  and  the  direction  of  the 
attention  to  a  single  point,  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  their 
success  as  acting  pieces.  At  the  same  time  they  show  ren^arkable 
powers  of  analysis  and  acute  observation  and  are  written  in  a 
pure  and  vigorous  style.  Joanna  Baillie's  reputation  does  not 
rest  entirely  on  her  dramas;  she  was  the  author  of  some  poems 
and  songs  of  great  beauty.  The  best  of  them  are  the  Lines  to 
Agnes  Baillie  on  her  Birthday,  The  Kitten,  To  a  Child  and  some 
of  her  adaptations  of  Scottish  songs,  such  as  Woo*d  and  Married 
an*a\    Scattered  throughout  the  dramas  are  also  some  livdy  and 
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bcautilul  aongs,  Tlit  Cli<iiitli  aiiJ  lluCrm  in  Orm.tiui  ilic  lover's 
»ng  in  Ihc  Flanlam,  Mi»  BiiUic  died  on  the  ijtd  ot  Fcbmsry 
iSS'.  a'  tl"  idvincfd  »ge  of  Sg,  her  facultio  reiraJiiing  unim- 
paircd  to  the  last.  Hergcntkncu  and  iw«tn«s  of  diapoaition 
made  her  a  uiuvena]  favouiile,  and  her  little  tstlagc  at  Hamp- 
tlead  wai  the  centre  of  a  brilliani  Ifleraiy  aociely. 

SeeiotaatBtaUt'tDnsniiUKaiidFMlical  Worlu  (Lonioa,  iBji). 

BAILUB,  ROBERT  (1601-1661),  Scottish  divine,  was  bom 
at  Glasgow.  Having  graduated  theie  fn  1610,  he  gave  bioiKtf  10 
the  study  of  divinity.  In  lAji,  after  he  had  been  ordained  and 
had  tried  for  >anie  yean  as  ngcat  in  the  uoiveisily,  he  waa 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Kilwimiing  in  Ayrshire.  In  i6]S  he 
wai  t  member  of  the  famous  ClaiEoo  Assembly,  and  toon  alter 
be  accompanied  Leslie  and  the  Scotlisb  army  as  chaplain  or 
preacher.  In  1641  hems  made  profeuor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  selected  at  one  of  the  five  Scottish 
clergymen  who  were  sent  to  the  Wettminslet  Assembly.  la 
164Q  he  >ni9  one  of  the  commissionen  xnt  to  Holland  for  the 
le  of  inviting  Charlet  II.  to  Scothind,  and  ot  Kltlii 
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It  of  his 


Hecs 


in  all  the  minoi  disputet  of  tht  church,  and 
in  i6«i  wu  made  principal  of  Glugow  Univelsily.  He  died  in 
August  of  the  following  year,  bia  death  being  probably  hastened 
by  his  morlificalian  al  the  apparently  £nn  esUblishmcnl  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Baillie  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
ability;  hb  view]  weic  not  eilreme,  and  he  played  but  a 
secondary  part  in  the  ttim'ng  eventi  ol  the  time.  His  Lillcri, 
by  which  he  it  now  chiefly  remembered,  arc  of  fiisl-rale  histoiical 

_  A  eomn>'-,  ■>.... 1..!-       1  .  f..-i  „,,[....    '    ■■■■    ■-'•■■ "If- 


mnu  0!  Ut  ChuHli  ofSeolUtni ;  TU  L,U  i,/ 
Ankiiihip  of  CgsUrfriiry  Eiamuwd^  (L'.n. 


lelRnScTlBaMic 
Xh,    1841-1841). 


vmalTRiHiii!  ("London.  1661). 
BAILUB,  ROBERT  (d.  1G84),  Scottish  conspirator,  known 
as  BuLUC  or  Jeiviswood,  was  the  son  of  George  Baillie  of  SL 
John's  Kirk,  Ltnarluhire.  He  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
Scoltishgovemment  by  rescuing,  in  June  i6j6,hisbrolher-in-law 
Kirklon,  a  Pretbyleiian  minister  who  had  illegtUy  been  sciicd 

liberated  on  paying  onc-holf  the  fine  to  Carstaira.  In  despair 
■I  the  sUte  of  lus  country  he  determined  in  1683  to  emigrate 
to  South  Carolina,  but  the  plan  came  to  nothing.    The  same 

into  communication  with  Monmouth,  Russell  and  their  parly 
in  order  to  obtain  redress;  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot  he  was  arrested.  Questioned  by  the  king  himself  he 
repudiated  any  knowledge  of  the  conspiiacy,  but  with  striking 
truthfulness  would  not  deny  that  he  bad  been  consulted  with 

loaded  with  irons  and  cent  back  a  prisoner  to  Scotland.  Titough 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  support  his  conaeiion  with 
the  ph3t,  he  was  fined  £6000  and  kept  in  close  confinement. 
He  »ta  already  in  a  languishing  state  when  on  the  ijrd  ot 
December  1684  be  wu  brought  up  again  before  the  high  court 
on  the  charge  of  treason.  He  was  pronounced  guilty  on  the 
following  day  and  banged  the  tame  attemoon  at  the  market 
iross  at  Edinburgh  with  all  the  usual  barbarities.  His  shocking 
treatment  was  long  remembered  at  one  of  the  wont  crimes 

Burnet,  who  was  his  cousin,  describesbim  as  "  in  (be  preshyterian 
principles  but  ...  a  man  of  great  piety  and  virtue,  learned 
in  the  law,  in  mathematics  and  in  languages."  He  married 
a  sister  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston.  Lord  Warrislon.  and  left  a 
son,  Georfee,  who  took  refuge  in  Holland,  afterwards  relutDtng 
with  William  III.  and  being  restored  to  hit  estates. 


BAILLT.  JEAH  STLVAIH  (1736-1793),  French  a 
and  orator,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  September  1736. 
Originally  intended  for  the  professionof  a  painter,  he  preferred 
writing  tragedies  until  attracted  to  science  by  the  influence  of 
Nicolas  de  LacaiUe.  He  calculated  an  orbit  iur  the  comet  of 
I7i9  (Halley'l),  reduced  Lactille't  obtervalions  of  515  udiacal 
Stan,  and  was.  in  1763,  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.     His  £1111  nr  la  lUorie  da  lalcliiUs  it  Jafila  {■  ;66}, 


cnted  t( 


'763. 


was  followed  uj, , , . 

by  a  noteworthy  dissertation  Sut  la  Midilii  it  la  lumittt  dtt 
laldlila  it  Japiltr.  Meantime,  he  had  gained  a  hi^'literary 
reputation  by  his  £/g{u  of  Charles  V.,  LacaiUe,  MoU^re,  CorneiOe 

1790;  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy  (February  26, 
17B4),  and  to  the  Acadimie  des  Intcriptious  in  17S5,  when 
Fontenelle'i  timultaneout  membership  of  all  three  Academies 
was  renewed  in  him.  Thenceforth,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
history  of  idence,  publishing  succesuvely: — Hutoire  dt  PailrO' 
Hdmie  OHCunfv  (1775);  Hiittnre  it  Cairtmomie  modtntt  {3  voTl 
1779-1781);  Letlra  sar  roriiim  do  iciaua  (1777);  LrUiet 
lur  rAUanlidi  dt  Plahm  (1779):  and   TraiU  di  I'ailrimBmie 

marjed  by  speculative  eatravagancet. 

The  cataclysm  of  the  French  Revolution  interrupted  hit 
studies.  Elected  deputy  from  Parit  10  the  slates-general,  he 
ThirdEitite(Mays.  1789),  led  the 
Tennii  Court  (June  so),  and  acted 
at  mayor  ot  rant  (July  tj,  1789,  to  November  16,  1791).  The 
ditpersal  by  the  National  Guard,  under  hit  orders.of  the  riotoui 
astembly  in  the  Champ  de  Mart  (July  t  j,  1791)  rendered  him 


:o  Nantes 


Umoin  (published  in 
3  vols,  by  MU.  Berville  and  Banijre,  iSii-tgii),  an  incom- 
plete narrative  of  the  eitraordinaiy  events  of  hit  public  life. 
Late  in  1793,  Bailly  quilted  Nanlet  to  jmn  hit  (licnd  Pierre 
Simon  Laplace  at  Melun;  but  was  there  recogniied,  arrested 
and  brought  [November  10)  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
at  Pant.  On  the  nth  of  November  he  was  guillotined  amid 
the  intuits  of  a  howling  mob.  He  met  his  death  with  patient 
dignity,  having,  indeed,  disastrously  shared  the  enthusiasms  of 
his  age,  but  taken  no  share  io  its  crimes. 

Noticti  of  hit  life  an  contained  in  the  60111  by  M^raid  de  Saint 
Juit.  Deliile  de  Sallu.  Lllande  and  Lac'ilellc^  in  a  memoir  by 
Arago.  read' the  j&Lh  of  February  1^44  befon  the  Acad£niie  dq 
Sciencet,  and  publiibed  in  ^iHicri  bitfipl'if'ti.  '■  >>■  i'^i'h  Srt 
alio  l>elambre.  HitUiri  dt  I'tilnnamu  an  limt  lOdt.  p.  7^  and 
Lalande,  BiUiotraphit  ucsKwigw,  p.  730. 

BAILKEin  (from  Fr.  bailln.  10  place  io  charge  of,  cf.  Bui), 
in  law,  a  delivery  of  goods  from  one  person  called  the  tuifor,  to 
another  person  called  the  iaikt,  lot  some  purpose,  upon  a 
contract,  eipress  or  Implied,  that  after  the  purpose  has  been 
fulfilled  they  shall  be  redelivered  to  the  bailor,  or  otherwise 
dealt  with  according  to  his  direction,  or  kept  till  he  reclaims 
them.  The  following  Is  Chief  Justice  Holt's  dassificatioD  of 
bailments  io  Cojji  v.  Banari,  1704,  i  Sm.  L.C.  167.  •hicb 
is  generally  adopted.  (1)  DipBsiitim,  or  bailment  without 
reward,  in  order  that  the  bailee  may  keep  the  goods  for  the 
bailor.  In  this  case,  th?  bailee  hat  no  ri^t  to  use  the  thing 
entrutted  to  him,  and  it  liable  for  gross  negligence,  but  not 
for  ordinary  negligence.  Thus,  where  a  customer  had  depotjtcd 
tome  securities  with  his  banker  (who  received  nothing  for  hit 
tervices)  and  they  were  stolen  by  a  cashier,  it  was  held  that  as 
there  was  no  proof  of  gross  negligence  the  banker  was  rwt  iitble 
{Ciblin  V.  MMMcn,  1868,  L.R.  i  P.C  317).  (1)  Cemmaiaium, 
or  loan,  where  goods  or  chattels  that  are  uieful  are  lent  to  the 
bailee  tratii,  to  be  used  by  him.  The  bailee  may  be  justly 
con^dered  at  representing  hamtelf  to  the  bailor  to  be  a  person 
of  competent  skill  to  Uke  care  of  the  thing  lent  (ICitiM  v.  BrtO. 
1843,  II  M.  Ii  W.  113),  and  the  tnosaction  being  a  gratniious 
loan,  and  one  (01  the  advantage  of  the  bailee  solely,  he  is  bound 
to  use  great  diligence  in  the  protection  of  the  thing  bailed  and 
will  be  responsible  even  for  slight  negligence.    Thua,  where  a 
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lent  to  the  defendant  to  ride,  it  was  held  that  it  did 
not  variant  him  in  allowing  his  servant  to  do  so  (Bringloe  v. 
Mcrrue,  1676,  x  Mod.  a  10).  But  where  a  horse  was  for  sale 
and  the  vendor  allowed  the  defendant  to  have  the  horse  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  it,  it  was  held  that  he  had  a  right  to  allow  a 
competent  person  upon  the  horse  to  try  it  (Camcys  v.  Scjcrr, 
1840,  9  C.  &  P.  383).  (3)  Locatio  reif  or  lending  for  hire.  In 
the  case  of  hiring  the  bailee  is  hound  to  use  such  diligence  as  a 
prudent  man  would  exerdse  towards  his  own  property.  Thus, 
where  the  defendant  hired  a  horse,  and  it  having  fallen  ill, 
prescribed  for  it  himself  instead  of  calling  in  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
he  was  held  liable  for  the  loss  {Dean  v.  Keate,  181  x,  3  Camp.  4). 
(4)  VadiMm^  pawn  or  pledge;  a  bailment  of  personal  property 
as  a  security  for  a  debt.  In  this  case  the  pledge  is  bound  to  use 
ordinary  diligence  in  guarding  the  thing  [hedged.  (5)  Locatio 
operis  fadendi,  where  goods  are  delivered  to  be  carried,  or  some- 
thing is  to  be  done  about  them  for  a  reward  to  be  pdd  to  the 
bailee.  In  this  case,  the  bailee  is  bound  to  use  ordinary  diligence 
in  preserving  the  property  entrusted  to  him.  (6)  MandatuMf 
a  delivery  of  goods  to  somebody,  who  b  to  carry  them,  or  do 
something  about  them  grtUis.  The  liabilities  of  a  mandatory 
and  of  a  depository  are  exactly  the  same ;  neither  is  liable  for 
anything  short  of  gross  negligence. 

See  farther  under  Banks  ano  Banking:  CAaaiBa;  Dilicbncv; 
FACToa;  Hiking;  Inns  and  Innkeepers;  Lien:  Nbglicencb; 
Pledge;  Pawnbrokinc;  Principal  and  Agent,  &c. 

BAILT,  EDWARD  HODGES  (1788-1867),  British  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  xoth  of  March  1788.  His  father, 
who  was  a  celebrated  carver  of  figureheads  for  ships,  destined 
him  for  a  annmercial  life,  but  even  at  school  the  boy  showed 
h»  natural  taste  and  remarkable  talents  by  producing  numerous 
wax  modek  and  busts  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  afterwards,  when 
placed  in  a  mercantile  house,  still  carried  on  his  favourite  employ* 
ment.  Two  Homeric  studies,  executed  for  a  friend,  were  shown 
to  J.  Flaxinan,  who  bestowed  on  them  such  high  commendation 
that  in  1807  Baily  came  to  London  and  placed  himself  as  a  pupil 
ander  the  great  sculptor.  In  1809  he  entered  the  academy 
scifeools.  In  181 1  he  gained  the  academy  gold  medal  for  a  model 
of  "  Hercules  restoring  Alcestis  to  Admetus,"  and  soon  after 
exhibited  "  ApoUo  discharging  his  Arrows  against  the  Greeks  " 
and  "  Hercules  casting  Lichas  into  the  Sea."  In  1821  he  was 
elected  R.A.,  and  exhibited  one  of  his  best  pieces,  "  Eve  at  the 
Fbuntain."  He  was  entrusted  with  the  carving  of  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  sonth  &de  of  the  Marble  Arch  in  Hyde  Park,  and  executed 
Buxnenms  busts  and  statues,  such  as  those  of  Nelson  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  of  Eari  Grey,  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  others.  Baily 
died  at  HoUoway  on  the  32nd  of  May  1867. 

BAILT.  FRAHCIS  (1774-1844),  English  astronomer,  was  bom 
at  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  on  the  38th  of  April  1774.  After  a 
tour  in  the  unsettled  parte  of  North  America  in  1 796-1 797,  his 
joamal  of  which  was  edited  by  Augustus  de  Morgan  in  1856,  he 
cntend  the  London  Stock  Exchange  in  1799.  The  successive 
pidiUcation  of  Tables  for  the  Purchasing  and  Renewing  of  Leases 
(1803),  of  The  Doctrine  of  Interest  and  Annuities  (x8o8),  and  The 
Dodrine  of  Life-Annmties  and  Assurances  (1810),  earned  him  a 
high  reputation  as  a  writer  on  life-contingencies ;  he  amassed 
a  fovttme  through  diligence  and  integrity  and  retired  from 
business  in  1825,  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  astronomy.  He 
bad  already,  in  1820,  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Ro^  AstronoBucal  Society;  and  its  gold  medal  was 
awarded  him,  in  1827,  for  his  preparation  of  the  Astronomical 
Society's  Catalogue  of  2881  stars  (Memoirs  R.  Astr.  Soc.  ii.). 
The  rdfonn  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  in  1829  was  set  on  foot  by 
his  ptotcsts;  he  recommended  to  the  British  Assodation  in 
1837,  and  in  great  part  executed,  the  reduction  of  Joseph  de 
Laluide's  and  Nio^  de  LacaiUe's  catalogues  containing  about 
57^00  Stan;  he  superintended  the  compilation  of  the  British 
Associatioa's  Catak>gQe  of  8377  stars  (published  1845);  and 
revised  the  catalogues  of  Tobias  Mayer,  Ptolemy,  Ulugh  Beg, 
Tycbo  Brahe,  Edmund  Halley  and  Hevelius  {Memoirs  R.  Astr, 
See.  hr.,  xiii.). 

^»  notice  of  "  Sally's  Beads,''  during  an  annular  eclipse  of  the 


sun  on  the  isth  of  May  1836,  at  Inch  Bonney  in  Roxburghshire, 
started  the  modern  series  ol  eclipse-expeditions.  The  pheno- 
menon, which  depends  upon  the  inequalities  of  the  moon's 
limb,  was  so  vividly  described  by  him  as  to  attract  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  attention  to  the  totality  of  the  8th  of  July 
1842,  observed  by  Baily  himself  at  Pa  via.  He  complet«i  and 
discussed  H.  Foster's  pendulum-experinunts,  deducing  from 
them  an  ellipticity  for  the  earth  of  tHf  (Memoirs  R.  Astr.  Soc, 
vii.);  corrected  for  the  length  of  the  seconds-pendulum  by 
introducing  a  neglected  element  of  reduction;  and  was  entrusted, 
in  1843,  ^th  the  reconstruction  of  the  standards  of  length. 
His  laborious  operations  for  determining  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  carried  on  by  Henry  Cavendish's  method  (1838-1842), 
yielded  for  it  the  authoritative  value  of  5  '66.  He  died  in  London, 
on  the  30th  of  August  1844.  Baily's  Account  of  the  Rev.  John 
Flamsteed  (1835)  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  scientific 
history  of  that  time.  It  included  a  republication  of  the  British 
Catalogue. 

See  J  Herscher*  Memoir  of  F.  Baily,  Esq.  (1845),  also  prefixed  to 
Baily's  Journal  of  a  Tour,  with  a  list  of  his  writings;  MotUh.  Not.  R. 
Astr  Soe.  xiv.  1844. 

BAILY.  WILUAM  HELUER  (i8i9>x888),  English  palaeon- 
tologist, nephew  of  E.  H.  Baily  the  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Bristol 
on  the  7th  of  July  1819.  From  1837  to  1844  he  was  Assistant 
Curator  in  the  Bristol  Museum,  a  post  he  relinquished  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  London.  In  1854  he  became 
assistant  naturalist,  under  Edward  Forbes  and  afterwards  under 
Huxley.  In  1857  he  was  transferred  to  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  as  acting  palaeontologist,  and  retained  this 
post  until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  the  author  of  many  papers 
on  palaeontological  subjects,  and  of  notes  on  fossils  in  the 
explanatory  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  He 
published  (1867-1875)  a  useful  work  entitled  Figures  ofCharaC' 
teristic  British  Fossils,  with  Descriptive  Remarhs,  of  which  only 
the  first  volimie,  dealing  with  paJaeozoic  species,  was  issued. 
The  figures  were  all  drawn  on  stone  by  himself.  He  died  at 
Rathmines  near  Dublin  on  the  6th  of  August  1888. 

BAIN,  ALEXANDER  <i8x8-i903),  Scottish  philosopher 
and  educationalist,  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  June  1818  in 
Aberdeen,  where  he  received  his  first  schooling.  In  early  life 
he  was  a  weaver,  hence  the  pimning  description  of  him  as  Wee* 
vir,  rex  phUosophorum.  In  1836  he  entered  Marischal  College, 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  John  Cruickshank,  professor 
of  mathematics,  Thomas  Clark,  professor  of  chemistry,  and 
William  Knight,  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  His  college 
career  was  distinguished,  especially  in  mental  philosophy, 
mathematics  and  physics.  Towards  the  end  of  his  arts  course 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Westminster  Review  (first  article 
"  Electrotype  and  Daguerreotype,"  September '  1840).  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  connexion  with  John  Stuart  Mill, 
which  led  to  a  Iife4ong  friendship.  In  1841  he  became  sub- 
stitute for  Dr  Glennie,  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  who, 
through  ill-health,  was  unable  to  discharge  the  active  duties  of 
the  chair.  This  post  he  occupied  for  three  successive  sessions, 
during  which  he  continued  writing  for  the  Westminster,  and 
also  in  1842  helped  Mill  with  the  revision  of  the  MS.  of  his 
System  of  Logic.  In  1843  he  contributed  the  fiist  review  of 
the  book  to  the  London  and  Westminster.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow.  A  year  later, 
preferring  a  wider  field,  he  resigned  the  position  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  In  1848  he  removed  to  London  to 
fill  a  post  in  the  board  of  health,  under  Edwin  Chadwick, 
and  bocame  a  prominent  member  of  the  brilliant  circle  which 
included  George  Grote  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  1855  he  pub- 
lished his  first  large  work,  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  followed 
in  1859  by  The  Emotions  and  the  Will.  These  treatises  won  for 
him  a  position  apiong  independent  thinkers.  He  was  examiner 
in  logical  and  moral  philosophy  (1857-1862  and  1864-1869)  to 
the  university  of  London,  and  in  moral  sdence  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  examinations. 

In  i860  he  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  the  new  chair  of 
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logic  and  English  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen  (created  on 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  colleges,  King's  and  Marischal, 
by  the  Scottish  Universities  Commission  of  1858).  Up  to  this 
date  neither  logic  nor  English  had  received  adequate  attention 
in  Aberdeen,  and  Bain  devoted  himself  to  supplying  these 
deficiencies.  He  succeeded  not  only  in  raising  the  standard  of 
education  generally  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  also  in  forming 
a  school  of  philosophy  and  in  widely  influencing  the  teaching 
of  English  grammar  and  composition.  His  efforts  were  first 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  English  textbooks:  Higher  En^isk 
Grammar  (1863),  followed  in  1866  by  the  Manual  of  Rhetoric t  in 
1872  by  A  First  English  Grammar, and  in  1874  by  the  Companion 
to  the  Higher  Grammar,  These  works  covered  a  large  fidd  and 
their  original  views  and  methods  met  with  wide  acceptance. 
But  the  other  subject  of  his  chair  also  called  for  attention.  His 
own  philosophical  writings  already  published,  especially  The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect  (to  which  was  added,  in  x86x,  The  Study 
of  Character,  including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology),  were  too  large 
for  effective  use  in  the  dass-room.  Accordingly  in  x868,  he 
published  his  Manual  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  mainly  a 
condensed  form  of  his  treatises,  with  the  doctrines  re-stated,  and 
in  many  instances  freshly  illustrated,  and  with  many  important 
additions.  The  year  1870  saw  the  publication  of  the  Logic. 
This,  too,  was  a  work  designed  for  the  use  of  students;  it  was 
based  on  J.  S.  Mill,  but  differed  from  him  in  many  particulars, 
and  had  as  distinctive  features  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  in  connexion  with  causation  and  the 
detailed  application  o(  the  principles  of  logic  to  the  various 
sciences.  H&  services  to  education  in  Scotland  were  now  recog- 
nized by  the  conferment  of  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1871.  Next  came  two 
publications  in  "  The  International  Scientific  Series,"  namely. 
Mind  and  Body  (1872),  and  Education  as  a  Science  (1879). 

All  these  works,  from  the  Higher  English  Grammar  down- 
wards, were  written  by  Bain  during  his  twenty  years' 
professoriate  at  Aberdeen.  To  the  same  period  belongs  hb 
institutiop  of  the  philosophical  journal  Mind;  the  first  number 
appeared  in  January  1876,  under  the  editorship  of  a  former 
pupil,  G.  Croom  Robertson,  of  University  College,  London.  To 
this  journal  Bain  contributed  many  important  articles  and 
discussions;  and  in  fact  he  bore  the  whole  expenses  of  it  till 
Robertson,  owing  to  iU-health,  resigned  the  editorship  in  1891, 
when  it  passed  into  other  hands.  Bain  resigned  his  professorship 
in  x88o  and  was  succeeded  by  WiUiam  Minto,  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  pupils.  Nevertheless  his  interest  in  thought,  and  his 
desire  to  complete  the  scheme  of  work  mapped  out  in  earlier 
years,  remained  as  keen  as  ever.  Accordingly,  in  1882  appeared 
the  Biography  of  James  MiU,  and  accompanying  it  Johi  Stuart 
Mill:  a  Criticism,  with  Personal  Recollections.  Next  came  ( 1884) 
a  collection  of  articles  and  papers,  most  of  which  had  appeared 
in  magazines,  under  the  title  of  Practical  Essays.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded (1887,  x888)  by  a  new  edition  of  the  Rhetoric,  and  abng 
with  it,  a  book  On  Teaching  Engfish,  being  an  exhaustive 
application  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  to  the  criticism  of  style, 
for  the  use  of  teachers;  and  in  X894  he  published  a  revised 
edition  of  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  which  contains  his  last 
word  on  psychology.  In  1894  also  aiq>eared  his  last  contribution 
to  Miful.  His  last  years  were  ^>ent  in  privacy,  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  died  on  the  x8th  of  Septembtf  1903.  He  married 
twice  but  left  no  children. 

Bain's  life  was  mainly  that  of  a  thinker  and  a  tnan  of  letters. 
But  he  also  took  a  keen  interest  axid  frequently  an  active  part  in 
the  political  and  sodal  movements  of  the  day;  and  so  hi|^y 
did  the  students  of  Aberdeen  rate  his  practiciJ  ability,  that, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  diair  of  logic,  they  twice  in  sac- 
cession  elected  him  lord  rector  of  the  university,  each  term  of 
office  extending  over  three  years.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  reform,  especially  in  the  trarhing  of  sdenc^,  and  supported 
the  daims  of  modem  languages  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 
A  marble  bust  of  him  stands  in  the  public  libraiy  and  his 
portrait  hangs  in  the  Marischal  College. 

Wide  as  Bain's  influence  has  been  as  a  logician,  a  grammarian 


and  a  writer  on  rhetoric,  his  reputation  rests  on  his  psychology. 

At  one  with  Johannes  MuUer  in  the  conviction  psychologut  nemo 

nisi  physiologus,  he  was  the  first  in  Great  Britain  during  the  19th 

century  to  apply  physiology  in  a  thoroughgoing  fa^on  to  the 

elucidation  of  mental  states.    He  was  the  originator  of  the 

theory  of  psycho-physical  paralldism,  which  is  used  so  widdy 

as  a  working  basis   by  modem  psychologists.    His  idea  of 

applying  the  natural  history  method  of  classification  to  psychical 

phenomena  gave  sdentific  character  to  his  work,  the  value  of 

which  was  enhanced  by  his  methodical  exposition  and  his 

command  of  illustration.    In  line  with  this,  too,  is  his  ^mand 

that  psychology  shall  be  cleared  of  metaphysics;  and  to  his 

lead  is  no  doubt  due  in  great  measure  the  position   that 

psychology  has  now  acquired  as  a  distinct  positive  sdence. 

Prof.  Wm.  James  calls  his  work  the  "  last  word  "  of  the  earlier 

stage  of  psychology,  but  he  was  in  reality  the  pioneer  of  the  new. 

Subsequent  psycho-physical  investigations  have  all  been  in  the 

spirit  of  his  work;  and  although  he  nmsistently  advocated  the 

introq>ective  method  in  psychological  investigation,  he  was 

among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  he^  that  may  be  given  to  it 

by  animal  and  social  and  infant  psychology.    He  may  justly 

claim  the  merit  of  having  guided  the  awakened  psychological 

interest  of  British  thinkers  of  the  second  half  of  the  X9th  century 

into  fruitful  channels.    He  enq>hasi2ed  the  importance  of  our 

active-ejqieriences  of  movement  and  effort,  and  thou^  his  theory 

of  a  central  innervation  sense  is  no  longer  held  as  he  propounded 

it,  its  value  as  a  suggestion  to  later  psychologists  is  great 

His  autobiography,  published  in  1904,  contains  a  full  list  of  his 

works,  and  also  the  history  of  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  by 

W.  L.  Davidson  of  Aberdeen  University,  who  further  contributed 

to  Mind  (April  1904)  a  review  of  Bain's  services  to  philosophy. 

Works  (beside  the  above)  :~Editioa  with  notes  of  PaJey's  Morel 
Pkilosophy(iSs2) ;  Education  as  a  Science  ( 1879) ;  Dissertations  on  lead- 
int  philosophical  topics  (1903,  mainly  reprints  of  papers  in  Mind) ;  he 
collaborated  with  J .  S.  M  ifl  and  Grote  in  editing  James  Mill's  A  nalysis 
of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind  (i860),  and  assisted  in  editing 
Grate's  ArutoUe  and  Minor  Worhs\  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  pre- 
fixed to  G.  Croom  Robertson's  Philosophical  Remains  (1894).  (See 
Psychology  and  Association  op  Ideas.)  (W.  L.  D.) 

BAIN,  ANDREW  OEDDBS  (1797-1864),  British  geologist, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland.  In  x8ao  he  emigrated  to  Cape  Colony, 
and  carried  on  for  some  years  the  business  of  a  saddler  at  Graaf 
Reinet.  During  the  Kaffir  War  in  X833-34  he  took  command 
of  a  provisional  battalion  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier. 
Later  he  was  engaged  to  construct  a  military  road  throng  the 
Ecca  Pass,  and  displayed  engineering  talents  which  led  to  hn 
being  permanently  employed  as  surveyor  of  military  roads 
under  die  corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  This  occupation  created  aa 
interest  in  geology,  which  was  fostered  in  1837  by  the  loan  of 
Lydl's  Elements.  He  discovered  the  reiziains  of  many  reptilia, 
induding  the  Dicynodon,  which  was  obtained  from  the  Kairoo 
Beds  near  fort  Beaufort  and  described  by  Owen.  Devoting  aU 
his  i^re  energies  to  geological  studies.  Bain  prepared  in  1852 
the  first  comprehensive  geological  map  of  South  Africa,  a  work 
of  great  merit,  which  was  published  by  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  in  1856.    He  died  at  Cape  Town  in  X864. 

Obituary  by  Dr  R.  N.  Rubidge.  in  Ceol.  Mag.  January  1865. 
p.  47 :  also  Trans.  Ceol.  Soc.  S.  Africa,  vol.  ii.  part  v.,  June  1896 
(witn  portxait). 


BAINBRIDOB,  JOHN  (1582-1643),  English  astronomer, 
bom  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Ldcesteishire.  He  started  as  a 
physidan  and  practised  for  some  years,  kept  a  school  and  studied 
astronomy.  Having  removed  to  London,  he  was  admitted 
(November  6,  x6x8)  a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  aiul 
attracted  notice  by  a  publication  concerning  the  comet  of  x6x8. 
Sir  Henry  Savile  (1549-1632)  thereupon  appointed  him  in  1619 
to  the  Savilian  chiidr  of  astronomy  just  founded  by  him  at 
Oxford;  Bainbridge  was  incorporated  of  Merton  CoUese  mad 
became,  in  1631  and  X635  respectivdy,  junior  and  senior  reader 
of  Linacre's  lectures.  He  died  at  Oxfoid  on  the  3iti  of  November 
1643.  He  wrote  An  Astronomical  Description  of  the  late  Comet 
(x6t9);  Canicularia  (1648);  and  translated  Produs'  Dt  Spkmora, 
tad  Ptolemy's  De  Planetarum  Hypathesibus  (x6ao).    Sevctai 
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manuscript  woAa  by  faim  exist  in  the  libnry  of  Trinity  College, 

DuUin. 

See  Monk's  CMeM  of  Pkysieians,  i.  175;  Wood's  Atkeiw  (Blaas), 
fiL  67;  BiagrapUa  Britannica,  L  419. 

BAMBBIOGB,  WILLIAM  (1774-1833),  commodore  in  the 
United  States  navy,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  May  x  774  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  sea  in  the  merdiant 
service,  and  was  in  command  of  a  trading  scho<»er  at  an  early 
age.    The  American  trading  vessels  of  that  period  were  supposed 
to  be  excluded  by  the  navigation  laws  from  commerce  with  the 
British  West  Indian  Mand%  though  with  the  concealed  or  very 
slightly  dinguispd  assistance  of  the  planters,  they  engaged  in 
a  good  deal  of  contraband  oonmieroe.    The  war  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  tended  further  to  make  the  carrying  trade 
of  neutrals  difficult.    Bainbridge  had  therefore  to  expect,  and 
when  he  could  to  elude  or  beat  off,  much  interference  on  the  part 
of  French  and  British  cruisers  alflce.  He  is  said  to  have  forced 
a  British  schooner,  probably  a  privateer,  which  attacked  him 
when  on  his  way  from  Bordeaux  to  St  Thomas,  to  strike,  but 
he  did  not  take  possession.    On  another  occasion  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  a  man  out  of  a  British  ship  in  retaliation  for  the 
impressment  of  an  American  seaman  by  H.M.S.  "  Indefatigable," 
then  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew.    When  the  United  Sutes 
navy  was  organized  in  1798  he  was  included  in  the  corps  of  naval 
ofiBoers,  and  appointed  to  the  schooner  "  Retaliation."    She  was 
on  one  occasion  seized  by  the  French  but  afterwards  released 
As  captain  of  the  brig  "  Norfolk  "of  18  guns,  he  was  employed 
in  cruising  against  the  French,  who  were  as  aggressive  against 
American  commerce  as  the  English.    He  was  also  sent  to  carry 
the  tribute  which  the  United  States  still  condescended  to  pay 
to  the  dey  of  Algiers,  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  capture 
for  its  merchant  ships  in  the  Mediterranean — a  service  which 
be  performed  punctually,  though  with  great  disgust.    When  the 
United  States  found  that  bribing  the  pirate  Barbary  states  did 
not  secure  exemption  from  their  outrages,  and  was  constrained 
at  last  to  use  force,  he  served  against  Algiers  and  Tunis.    His 
ship,  the  "  Philadelphia,"  ran  aground  on  the  Tunisian  coast, 
and  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned.    On  his  release  he  returned 
for  a  time  to  the  merchant  service  in  order  to  make  good  the 
pecuniary  loss  caused  by  his  captivity.    When  the  war  of  x8i2 
broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the  UnitedStates,  Bainbridge 
was  appointed  to  command  the  United  States  frigate  "  Constitu- 
tion "  (44),  in  succession  to  Captain  Isaac  Hull  {q,v.).    The  "  Con- 
stitution" was  a  very  fine  ship  of  1533  tons,  which  had  already 
captured  the  "  Guerri^."     Under  Baipbridge  she  was  sent  to 
cnrise  in  the  South  Atlantic.    On  the  agth  of  December  18x2 
he  fell  in  with  HM.S.  "  Java,"  a  vessel  of  X073  tons,  formerly 
the  French  frigate  "  Renoinm£e  "(40).  She  was  on  her  way  to  the 
East  Indies,  carrying  the  newly  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  Bombay.    She  had  a  very  raw  crew,  including  very  few  real 
seamen,  and  her  men  had  only  had  one  day's  gunnery  drill. 
The  Uiuted  States  navy  paid  great  attention  to  its  guimery, 
which  the  British  navy,  misled  by  its  easy  victories  over  the 
French,  had  greatly  neglected.    In  these  conditions  the  fate  of 
the  "Java "  was  soon  sealed.    She  was  cut  to  pieces  and  forced 
to  surrender,  after  suffering  heavy  loss,  and  inflicting  very  little 
on  the  "  Constitution."    After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  Bainbridge  served  against  the  Barbary  pirates 
once  more.    During  his  later  years  he  served  on  the  board  of  navy 
conunksioners.    He  died  on  the  28th  of  July  1833.       (D.  H.) 

BAmDIR  (anc  Caystrus),  a  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey  in  the 
Aidin  vilayet,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Kuchuk  Menderes. 
Pop.  under  10,000,  nearly  half  Chiistian.  It  is  connected  with 
Smyrna  by  a  branch  of  the  Aidin  railway,  and  has  a  trade  in 
cotton,  fij^  raisins  and  tobaca>. 

SAIMHI,  BDWAHD  (x  774-1848),  English  newspaper-pro- 
prietor and  politician,  was  bom  in  X774  at  Walton-le-Dale,  near 
PresUm,  Lancashire.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  schools 
of  Hawkshead  and  Preston,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer  in  the  latter  town.  After  remaining  there 
four  3reais  and  a  half  he  removed  to  Leeds,  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  at  once  started  in  business  for  himself.    He  was  always 


a  most  aasidttoas  stndent,  and  quickly  became  known  as  a  man 
of  great  practical  shrewdness  and  ability,  who  took  a  keen  interest 
in  pditical  and  social  movements.  His  political  opinions  led 
him  to  sympathize  with  nonconformity  and  he  soon  joined  the 
Independents.  In  x8ox  the  assistance  of  party  friends  enabled 
him  to  buy  the  Leeds  Mercury,  Provincial  newqpapers  did  not 
at  that  time  possess  much  influence;  it  was  no  part  of  the  editor's 
duty  to  supply  what  are  now  called  "  leading  articles,"  and  the 
S3rstem  of  reporting  was  defective.  In  both  reqtectsBaines  made 
a  complete  change  in  the  Mercury,  His  able  political  articles 
gradually  made  the  paper  the  organ  of  Liberal  opinion  in  Leeds, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  Baines  f  amfly  with  the  paper  made  their 
influence  powerfid  for  many  years  in  this  direction.  Baines 
soon  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  pditics;  he  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  it  was  mainly 
by  his  influence  that  Macaulay  was  returned  for  Leeds  in  x  83  2; 
and  in  1834  he  succeeded  Macaulay  as  member.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1835  and  1837,  but  resigned  in  X84X.  In  parliament 
he  supported  the  Liberal  party,  but  with  independent  views. 
Like  his  son  Edward  after  him,  he  strongly  advocated  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  opposed  government  inter- 
ference in  national  education.  His  letters  to  Lord  John  Russell 
on  the  latter  question  (1846)  had  a  powerful  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  action  of  the  government.  He  died  in  X848.  His 
best-known  writings  are: — The  History,  Directory  and  Gasetteer 
of  the  County  of  York;  History,  Directory  and  Gasetteer  of  the 
County  of  Lancaster;  History  of  the  County  Palatine  and  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Wars 
of  Napoteon,  which  was  continued  nnder  the  title  of  A  History 
of  the  Reign  of  George  IlL 

His  Life  (1861)  has  been  written  by  his  son.  Sir  Edward  Baines 
(1800-X890),  who  was  editor  and  aJFterwaxds  proprietor  of  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  M.P.  for  Leeds  (X859-X874),  and  was  knighted 
in  x88o;  his  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  (1835)  was  long 
a  standard  authority.  An  elder  son,  Matthew  Talbot  Baines 
( 1 799-X860),  went  to  the  bar,  and  became  recorder  of  Hull  (1837). 
He  became  M.P.  for  Hull  in  1847,  and  in  1849  president  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board.  In  X852  he  was  returned  for  Leeds,  and  again 
became  president  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  (till  1855).  In  x8s6 
he  entered  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

BAINI.  OIUSEPPB  (1775-X844),  Italian  priest,  musical  critic 
and  composer  of  church  music,  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  2xst 
of  October  x  7  7  5.  He  was  instructed  in  composition  by  his  unde, 
Lorenzo  Baini,  and  afterwards  by  G.  Jannaa>nL  In  18x4  he  was 
appointed  musical  director  to  the  choir  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  to 
which  he  had  as  early  as  x8o2  gained  admission  in  virtue  of  his 
fine  bass  voice.  His  compositions,  of  which  very  few  have  been 
published,  were  very  favourable  spedmens  of  the  severe  ecdesi- 
astical  style;  one  in  particular,  a  ten-part  Miserere,  composed 
for  Holy  Week  in  x83x  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  has  taken  a 
permanent  place  in  the  services  of  the  Sistine  chapd  during 
Passion  Week.  Baini  held  a  higher  jAact,  however,  as  a  musical 
critic  and  historian  than  as  a  composer,  and  his  Life  of  Patestrina 
{Memorie  storico<ritiche  delta  vita  e  delle  opere  di  Giovanni 
Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  1828)  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  works 
of  its  class.  The  phrase  //  Principe  deUa  Musica,  which  has 
become  finally  associated  with  the  name  of  Palestrina,  originates 
with  this  biography.  Giuseppe  Baini  died  on  the  2xst  of  May 
1844  in  Rome. 

BAIRAM,  a  Peno-Turkish  word  meaning  "  festival,"  applied 
in  Turkish  to  the  two  prindpal  festivals  of  Islam.  The  first 
of  these,  according  to  the  calendar,  is  the  "Lesser  Festival," 
called  by  the  Turks  KiUshUk  Bairdm  ("Lesser  Bairam"),  or 
Sheker  Bairdm  ("Sugar  Bairam"),  and  by  Arabic-speaking 
Moslems  'Id  aUPitr  (" FesUval  of  Fast-breaking"),  or  Al-*id of- 
sagkir  ("Lesser  Festival").  It  follows  immediately  the  ninth 
or  the  fasting-month,  Rainadftn,  occupying  the  first  three  days 
of  the  tenth  month,  Shaww&l.  It  is,  therefore,  also  called  by 
Turks  Ramaxdn  Bairdm,  and  exhibits  more  outward  signs  of 
rejoidng  than  tkt  technically  "Greater  Festival."  Offidal 
receptions  are  held  on  it,  and  private  visits  paid;  friends  con- 
gratulate one  another,  and  presents  are  given;  new  dothes 
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are  put  on,  and  the  graves  of  relatives  are  visited.   The  second, 

or  "  Greater  Festival/'  is  called  by  the  Turks  Qurb^  BairOm, 

Sacrifice  Bairam,"  and  by  Arabic  speakers   A^*id  al^kabiff 

"  Greater  Festival/'  or  7^  al-a4^d,  "FesUval  of  Sacrifice/'  It 

falls  on  the  tenth,  and  two  or  three  following  days,  of  the  last 

month,  Dkfi4-^ijjaf  when  the  pilgrims  each  slay  a  ram,  a  he-goat, 

a  cow  or  a  camel  in  the  valley  of  Mini  in  commemoration  of  the 

ransom  of  Ishmael  with  a  ram.  Similarly  throughout  the  Moslem 

worid,  all  who  can  a£Ford  it  sacrifice  at  this  time  a  legal  animal, 

and  either  consume  the  fiesh  themselves  or  give  it  to  the  poor. 

Otherwise  it  is  celebrated  like  the  "  Lesser  Festival,"  but  with 

less  ardour.   Both  festivals,  of  course,  belong  to  a  lunar  calendar, 

and  move  through  the  solar  year  every  thirty-two  years. 

See  Lane's  Modem  Bgypiians,  chap,  xxv.;  MichtW.Bjapiian 
Calendar;  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Isiam^  pp.  193  ff.;  Sir  R.  burton, 


PUgrimmt,  chaps.  viL,  xacx. 
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BAIRD,  SIR  DAVID  (1757-1829),  British  general,  was  bom 
at  Newbyth  in  Aberdeenihire  in  December  1757.  He  entered 
the  British  army  in  1773,  and  was  sent  to  India  in  1779  with 
the  73rd  (aft^wards  7xst)  Highlanders,  in  which  he  was  a 
captain.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Baird  was  attached  to 
the  force  commanded  by  Sir  Hector  Mtmro,  which  was  sent 
forward  to  assist  the  detachment  of  Colonel  Baillie,  threatened 
by  Hyder  Ali,  In  the  action  which  followed  the  whole  force 
was  destroyed,  and  Baird,  severely  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mysore  chief.  The  prisoners,  who  were  most  barbarously 
treated,  remained  captive  for  over  foxir  years.  Baird's  mother, 
on  hearing  that  her  son  and  other  prisoners  were  in  fetters,  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  "  God  help  the  duel  chained  to  oor 
Davie."  The  bullet  was  not  extracted  from  Baird's  woimd  untQ 
his  release.  He  became  major  in  1787,  visited  England  in  1789, 
and  ptirchased  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1790,  returning  to  India 
in  the  following  year.  He  held  a  brigade  command  in  the  war 
against  Tippoo,  and  served  imder  Comwallis  in  the  Seringapatam 
operations  of  1792,  being  promoted  colonel  in  1795.  Baird 
served  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  brigadier-general, 
and  he  returned  to  India  as  a  major-general  in  x  798.  In  the  last 
war  against  Tippoo  in  1799  Baird  was  appointed  to  the  senior 
brigade  commandinthearmy.  At  thesucossful  assaultof  Seringa- 
patam Baird  led  the  storming  party,  and  was  soon  a  master 
of  the  stronghold  in  which  he  had  long  been  a  prisoner.  He 
had  been  disappointed  that  the  command  of  the  large  contingent 
of  the  nizam  was  given  to  Odonel  Arthur  Wellesley;  and  when 
after  the  capture  of  the  fortress  the  same  officer  obtained  the 
governorship,  Baird  judged  himself  to  have  been  treated  with 
injustice  and  disrespect.  He  afterwards  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament  and  of  the  East  India  Company  for  his  gallant 
bearing  on  that  important  day,  and  a  pension  was  offered  to  him 
by  the  Company,  which  he  declined,  apparently  from  the  hope 
of  receiving  the  order  of  the  Bath  from  the  government.  General 
Baird  commanded  the  Indian  army  which  was  sent  in  x8oi  to 
co-operate  with  Abercromby  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt.  Wellesley  was  appointed  second  in  command, 
but  owing  to  ill-health  did  not  accompany  the  expedition. 
Baird  landed  at  Kosseir,  conducted  his  army  across  the  desert 
to  Kena  on  the  Nile,  and  thence  to  Cairo.  He  arrived  before 
Alexandria  in  time  for  the  final  operations.  On  his  return  to 
India  in  1802,  he  was  employed  against,  Sindhia,  but  being 
irritated  at  another  app<Hntment  given  to  Wellesley  he  relin- 
quished his  command  and  returned  to  Etirope.  In  1804  he  was 
knighted,  and  in  X805-X806,  being  by  now  a  lieuteimnt-general, 
he  commanded  the  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
with  complete  success,  capturing  Cape  Town  and  forcing  the 
Dutch  general  Janssens  to  surrender.  But  here  again  his  usual 
ill  luck  attended  him.  Commodore  Sir  Home  Popham  persuaded 
Sir  David  to  lend  him  troops  for  an  expedition  against  Buenos 
Aires;  the  successive  failures  of  operations  against  this  place 
involved  the  recall  of  Baird,  though  on  his  return  home  he  was 
quickly  re-employed  as  a  divisional  general  in  the  Copenhagen 
expedition  of  1807.  During  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
Baird  was  wounded.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  sent  out 
to  the  Peninsular  War  in  command  of  a  considerable  force 


which  was  sent  to  Spain  to  co-operate  with  Sir  John  Moore,  to 
whom  he  was  appointed  second  in  comnumd.  It  was  Baird's 
mlsfortime  that  he  was  junior  by  a  few  days  both  to  Moore  and 
to  Lord  Cavan,  under  whom  he  had  served  at  Alexandria,  and 
thus  never  had  an  opportunity  of  a  chief  command  in  the  field. 
At  the  battle  of  Corunna  he  succeeded  to  the  sujneme  command 
after  Moore's  fall,  but  shortly  afterwards  his  left  arm  was 
shattered,  and  the  command  passed  to  Sir  John  Hope.  He 
again  obtained  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his  gallant  services, 
and  was  made  a  K.B.  and  a  baxoneL  Sir  David  married  Miss 
Campbell-Preston,  a  Perthshire  heiress,  in  i8xa  He  was  not 
employed  again  in  the  field,  and  personal  and  political  enmities 
caused  him  to  be  neglected  and  repeatedly  pas^  over.  He  was 
not  given  the  full  rank  of  general  until  x8x4,  and  his  governor- 
ship of  Kinsale  was  given  five  years  later.  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  IreUnd,  but  the  command 
was  soon  reduced,  and  he  resigned  in  1822.  He  died  on  the  x8th 
of  August  X829. 

See  Theodore  Hook's  Life  of  Sir  Daxrid  Baird. 

BAIRD,  HENRY  MARTTN  (1832-1906),  American  historian^ 
and  educationalist,  a  son  of  Robert  Baird  (X798-X863),  a  Presby- 
terian preacher  and  author  who  worked  earnestly  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  X7th  of  January 
1832.  He  spent  eight  years  of  his  early  youth  with  his  father 
in  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  in  1850  graduated  at  New  York 
University.  He  then  lived  for  two  years  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
was  a  student  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
city  from  1853  to  1855,  and  in  X856  graduated  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  a  tutor  for  four  years  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University),  and  from 
x8s9  until  his  death  was  professor  of  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture in  New  York  University.  He  is  best  known,  however,  as 
a  historian  of  the  Huguenots.  His  work,  which  appeared  in 
three  parts,  entitled  respectively  History  of  'the  Rise  of  tke 
Huguenots  of  Prance  (2  vols.,  1879),  Tke  Huguenots  and  Henry  of 
Navarre  (2  vols.,  x886),  and  The  Huguenots  and  tke  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  (2  vols.,  1895),  is  c&aracterixed  by  painstaking 
thoroughness,  by  a  judicial  temper,  and  by  scholarship  of  a 
high  order.  He  also  published  Modem  Gruce,  A  Narrative  of  a 
Residence  and  Travels  in  tkal  Country  (1856);  a  biography  of 
his  father,  Tke  Life  of  tke  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.D.  (x866);  and 
Tkeodore  Beza,  tke  Counsellor  of  tke  Frenck  Reformation  (1899). 
He  died  in  New  York  city  on  the  xxth  of  November  X906. 

His  brother,  Charles  Washington  Baibd  (1828-1887),  a 
graduate  of  New  York  University  (1848)  and  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1852),  and  the  minister  in  turn  of  a 
Dutch  Reformed  church  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  at  Rye,  New  York,  also  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  the  Huguenots,  and  published  a  sdiolariy 
work  entitled  Tke  History  of  tke  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America 
(2  vols.,  X885),  left  unfinished  at  hb  death. 

BAIRD,  JAMBS  (1802-1876)  Scottish  iron-master,  was  bom  at 
Kirk  wood,  Lanarkshire,  on  the  5th  of  December  1802,  the  son  of 
a  coal-master.  In  1 8  26  his  father,  two  brothers  and  himself  leased 
coalfields  at  Gartsherrie  and  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  1828  iron  mines 
near  by,  and  in  1830  built  blast  furnaces.  In  this  year  the  father 
retired,  the  firm  of  William  Baird  &  Co.  was  organized,  and  James 
Baird  assumed  active  control.  His  improvements  in  machinery 
largely  increased  the  output  of  his  furnaces,  which  by  7864  had 
grown  in  number  to  nearly  fifty,  producing  300,000  tons  annually 
and  employing  xo,ooo  hands.  "Die  brothers  became  great  land- 
owners,and  James  wasM.P.fortheFalkirkburghsini85i-i852aad 
X852-X857.  Hediedathisestatenear  Ayronthe2othof  June  1876, 
leaving  property  valued  at  three  million  pounds.  He  had  been 
during  his  life  a  great  public  benefactor,  foimding  schools  and  the 
Baird  Lectures  (187 1)  for  the  defence  of  orthodox  theology,  and 
in  1873  the  Baird  Trust  of  £500,000  to  enable  the  £st^>lished 
Church  of  Scotland  to  cope  with  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  masses. 
He  was  twice  married  but  left  no  children. 

BAIRD,    SPENCER    FULLERTON    (1823-1887),    American 
naturalist,  was  bom  in  Readixig,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3rd  of 
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Fcbraaxy  1833.  He^radnated  at  Dickinson  G>nege,  Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania in  X840,  and  next  year  made  an  ornithological  excursion 
through  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  walking,  says  one  of  his 
biographers, "  400  m.  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  last  day  60  m." 
In  1838  be  met  J.  J.  Audubon,  and  thenceforward  his  studies 
were  largely  ornithological,  Audubon  giving  him  a  part  of  his  own 
collection  of  birds.    After  studying  medicine  for  a  time,  Baird 
became  professor  of  natural  history  in  Dickinson  G>Ilege  in  1845, 
assuming  also  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  giving 
instruction  in  physiology  and  mathematics.    This  variety  of 
duties  in  a  small  college  tended  to  give  him  that  breadth  of 
scientific  interest  which  characterized  him  through  life,  and 
made  him  perhaps  the  most  representative  general  man  of 
science  in  America.  For  the  long  period  between  1850  and  1878  he 
was  assistant-secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, and  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Henry  he  became  secretary. 
From  1871  till  his  death  he  was  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries.      While    an   officer    of    the   Smithsom'an,   Baird's 
duties  inchided  the  superintendence  of  the  labour  of  workers 
in    widely  different  lines.    Thus,  apart  from  his  assistance 
to  others,  his  own  studies  and  published  writings  cover  a  broad 
range:  iconography,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  anthropology, 
general  zoology,  and,  in  particular,  ornithology;  while  for  a 
series  of  years  he  edited  an  annual  volume  summarizing  progress 
in  all  scientific  lines  of  investigation.    He  gave  general  superin- 
tendence, between  1850  and  x86o,  to  several  government  expedi- 
tions for  scientific  exploration  of  the  western  territories  of  the 
United  States,  preparing  for  them  a  manual  of  Instructions  to 
CoiUctors.  Of  his  own  publications,  the  bibliography  by  G.  Brown 
Goode,  from  1843  to  the  dose  of  1882,  includes  1063- entries,  of 
which  77S  were  ^ort  articles  in  his  Annual  Record.    His  most 
important  volumes,  on  the  whole,  were  Birds,  in  the  series  of 
reports  of  explorations  and  surveys  for  a  railway  route  from  the 
Hi^issippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean  (1858),  of  which  Dr  Elliott 
Cooes  says  (as  quoted  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  xxxiii.  553) 
that  it  "  exerted  an  influence  perhaps  stronger  and  more  widely 
fdt  than  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors,  Audubon's  and  Wilson's 
not  excepted,  and  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  American 
omitholoQr";  Mammals  of  North  America:  Descriptions  based 
on  CoUtciions  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Philadelphia,  1859) ; 
and  the  monumental  work  (with  Thomas  Mayo  Brewer  and 
Robert  Ridgway)  History  of  North  A  merican  Birds  (Boston,  1875- 
X884;  "  Land  Birds,"  3  vols.,  "  Water  Birds,"  a  vols).    He  died 
on  the  19th  of  August  1887  at  the  great  marine  biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  an  institution  which 
«-as  largely  the  result  of  his  own  efforts,  and  which  has  exercised 
a  wide  effect  upon  both  scientific  and  economic  ichthyology. 

BAIRNSDALB,  a  town  of  Tanjil  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
on  the  Mitchell  river,  171  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901) 
3074.  It  lies  near  the  head  of  a  lagoon  called  Lake  King,  which 
is  open  to  the  sea,  and  affords  regular  communication  .by  water 
with  Melbonme.  In  the  district,  which  is  chiefly  pastoral,  there 
are  several  goldfields,  with  both  alluvial  and  reef  mining.  The 
town  has  tanneries,  and  cheese  and  butter  factories.  There  is  an 
active  shipfong  trade  with  Melbourne  in  maize  and  other  grain, 
bops,  fruit  and  dairy  produce. 

BAITEB,  JOHANN  OEORO  (1801-1877),  Swiss  philologbt  and 
textual  critic,  was  bom  at  Zttrich  on  the  3xst  of  May  x8ox. 
Having  revived  his  early  education  in  his  native  place,  he  went 
(x8x8)  to  the  university  of  Tttbingen,  but  from  want  of  funds  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Ztirich,  where  for  several  years  he  was  a 
private  tutor.  From  1824  to  X829  he  studied  at  Munich  under 
Friedrich  Thieisch;  at  Gdttingen,  under  (xeorg  Dissen;  at 
Kdnigsberg,  under  Christian  Lobeck.  From  1833  to  1876  he  was 
ObtrUkrer  at  the  gymnasium  in  Ziirich,  where  he  died  on  the  xoth 
of  October  X877.  Baiter's  strong  point  was  textual  criticism, 
applied  chiefly  to  Cicero  and  the  Attic  orators;  he  was  very 
soooessful  in  hunting  up  the  best  MS.  authorities,  and  his  colla- 
tions were  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Most  of  his  works 
were  produced  in  collaboration  with  other  scholars,  such  as 
Orelli,  who  regarded  him  as  his  rij(ht-hand  man.  He  edited 
Isocrates,  Panegyricus  (x83x);  with  Sauppe,  Lycurgus,  Leocraiea 


(X834)  and  Oratores  Attici  (X838-X850);  with  Orelli  and  Winckel- 
mann,  a  critical  edition  of  Plato  (1839-1842),  which  marked  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  text,  two  new  MSS.  being  laid  under 
contribution;  with  Orelli,  Babrius,  FabeUae  lambicae  nuper 
repertae  (X845);  Isocrates,  in  the  Didot  collection  of  classics 
(1846).  He  had  for  some  time  been  associated  with  Orelh  in  his 
great  work  on  Cicero,  and  assisted  in  Ciceronis  Scholiastae  (1833) 
amdOnomasticon Tullianum{iS$6-iS^8),  For thtFastiConsulares 
and  Triumphales  he  was  alone  responsible.  M^th  Orelli  and  (after 
his  death)  Halm,  he  assisted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Cicero, 
and,  with  Kayscr,  edited  the  same  author  for  the  Tauchnitz 
series  (1S60-X869).  New  editions  of  Orelli's  Tacitus  and  Horace 
were  also  due  to  him.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  with  Sauppe,  he 
translated  Leake's  Topography  of  Athens. 

BAIUS,  or  DE  Bay,  MICHAEL  (x5X3-x$89;,  Belgian  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Melun  in  Hainault  in  X5X3.  Educated  at  Louvain 
University,  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology  with  distinguished 
success,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  serite  of  academic  appointments. 
In  X552  Charles  V.  appointed  him  professor  of  scriptural  inteij- 
pretation  in  the  university.  In  1563  he  was  nominated  one  of 
the  Belgian  representatives  at  the  council  of  Trent,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  take  an  important  part  in  its  deliberations.  At 
Louvain,  however,  he  obtained  a  great  name  as  a  leader  ixt  the 
anti-scholastic  reaction  of  the  x6th  century.  The  champions  of 
this  reaction  fought  under  the  banner  of  St  Augustine;  and 
Baius'  Augustinian  predilections  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
Roine  on  questions  of  grace,  free-will  and  the  like.  In  X567 
Pius  V.  condemned  seventy-nine  propositions  from  his  writings  in 
the  Bull  Ex  omnibus  affiictionibus.  To  this  Baius  submitted; 
though  certain  indiscreet  utterances  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  his  supporters  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  condemnation  in  X579 
by  Gregory  XIII.  Baius,  however,  was  not  disturbed  in  the 
tenure  of  his  professorship,  and  even  became  chancellor  of 
Louvain  in  157 5.  He  died,  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  two 
dignities,  in  X589.  Baius  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  more  cetebrated  Comelius  Jansen  (see  Jansen).  His 
writings  are  described  by  Hamack  as  a  curious  mixture  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  and  unconscious  tendencies  to  Protestantism; 
their  most  noticeable  point  is  the  great  importance  they  attach 
to  the  fact  of  sin,  both  original  and  actual. 

His  principal  works  were  published  In  a  collected  form  at  Cologne, 
1606,  I  vol.  4to,  in  two  parts;  some  larse  treatises  have  not  been 

Eublished.    There  is  an  excellent  study  <»  both  books  and  author  by 
.insenmann,  Michael  Baius,  und  die  Grundlegung  des  Jansenismus. 
published  at  TQbingen  in  1867. 

BAIZB  (x6th  century  Fr.  bales,  cf.  English  "bay"),  a 
material  probably  named  from  its  original  coloxir,  though  a 
derivation  is  also  suggested  from  the  Fr.  bale,  as  the  doth 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  dyed  with  Avignon  berries.  It 
is  generally  a  coarse,  woollen  cloth  with  a  long  nap  and  is 
commonly  dyed  green  or  red.  It  is  now  also  made  of  cotton. 
The  manufacture  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
in  the  x6th  century  by  refugees  from  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  ciurtains,  linings,  &c.,  and  sometimes,  in 
the  lighter  makes,  for  clothing.  TaUe  baite  is  a  kind  of  oilcloth 
used  as  a  cheap  and  ea^ly-cleaned  covering  for  tables. 

BAJOCIAN,  in  geology,  the  name  proposed  in  1849  by 
d'Orbigny  for  the  rocks  of  Middle  Jurassic  age  which  are  well 
developed  in  the  ncighborourhood  of  Bayeux,  Calvados.  The 
Bajodan  stage  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  Inferior  Oolite 
of  British  geologists.  It  corresponds  fairly  closely  with  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Brown  Jura  of  (}uenstedt,  and  with  the 
Dogger  of  Oppel.  By  means  of  the  fossil  ammonites  the  Bajocia 
strata bave  been  subdivided  into  the  following  zones,  in  descend- 
ing order: — 

Zone  of  Parhinsonia  Parhinsoni  and  Cosmoceras  garanlianum 
"      Codoceras  suhcoronatum  {Humphriesianum) 
"      Sonninia  Romani 

Suphaeoceras  Sowerbyi 
Harpoceras  concavum 

"  Murchisonae  )  _Substage  AaKnien 

"  "  opalinum        y     of  Mayer-Eymar. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  some  European  geologists  prefer 
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to  include  the  Parkinsonia  zone  in  the  base  of  the  overlying 
Bathonian  (q.v.). 

The  Bajodan  rocks  of  Europe  are  mostly  limestones  of  various 
kinds,  very  frequently  oolitic.  At  Bayeuz,  the  type  district, 
they  are  ferruginous  ooh'tes;  in  the  Jura  and  Lorraine  a  coral 
limestone  overlies  a  crinoidal  variety;  calcareous  sandy  and 
marly  beds  occur  in  Maine  and  Anjou;  in  Poitou  the  limestone 
is  dolomitic  and  bears  nodules  of  chert.  Rocks  of  the  same  age, 
as  recognized  by  their  fossil  contents,  have  a  wide  range;  t]»y 
are  found  in  noith  Africa,  Goa,  Somaliland,  German  East  Africa, 
and  north-west  Madagascar;  through  southern  Europe  they 
may  be  followed  into  TiulLestan,  and  the  Kota-Maleri  beds  of 
the  Upper  Gondwana  series  of  India  may  possibly  belong  to 
this  stage.  In  South  America  they  appear  in  Bolivia,  Chile  and 
Argentina;  in  North  America,  in  British  Columbia,  Dakota, 
Mexico,  Oregon  and  California.  The  Bajodan  sea  also  included 
parts  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand  (Flag  Hills  beds  ?), 
Borneo  and  Japan,  and  it  extended  into  the  polar  region  of 
eastern  Greenland  and  Franz  Josef  Land. 

In  addition  to  the  ammonites  already  mentioned,  the  large 
belemnites  {Megaieutku  giganteus)  and  terebratulas  ( T.  peropalis) 
are  worthy  of  notice;  crinoids  and  corab  were'  abuiidant,  and 
so  also  were  certain  forms  of  Trigonia  (T.  costata),  Pleurotomaria 
and  Cidaris. 

See  Jurassic;  also  A.  de  Lapparent.  TrailS  ie  gMogie,  vol.  ii. 
(5th  ed..  1906) :  and  H.  B.  Woodward,  "  The  Juiaasic  Rocks  of 
Britain."  vol.  iv.,  1894  (Mem.  Ceol.  Survey);  both  works  contain 
rdTerences  to  original  papers.  (J.  A.  H.) 

BAJOURf  or  Bajaus,  a  small  district  peopled  by  Pathan 
races  of  Afghan  origin,  in  the  North- West  Frontier  Province  of 
India.  It  is  about  45  m.  long  by  30.  broad,  and  lies  at  a  high 
level  to  the  east  of  the  Kunar  valley,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  continuous  line  of  rugged  frontier  hills,  forming  a  barrier 
easily  passable  at  one  or  two  points.  Across  this  barrier  the  old 
road  from  Kabul  to  India  ran  before  the  Khyber  Pass  was 
adopted  as  the  main  route.  Bajour  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Tarkani  (Tarkalanri)  Pathans,  sub-divided  into  Mamunds, 
Isazai,  and  Ismailzai,  numbering  together  with  a  few  Mohmands, 
Utmauiais,  &c.,  about  xoo,ooo.  To  the  south  of  Bajour  is  the 
wild  motmtain  district  of  the  Mohmands,  a  Pathan  race.  To 
the  east,  beyond  the  Panjkora  river,  are  the  hills  of  Swat, 
dominated  by  another  Pathan  race.  To  the  north  is  an  inter- 
vening watershed  between  Bajour  and  the  small  state  of  Dir; 
and  it  is  over  this  watershed  and  through  the  valley  of  Dir  that 
the  new  road  from  Malakand  and  the  Punjab  runs  to  Chitral. 
The  drainage  of  Bajour  flows  eastwards,  starting  from  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  dividing  ridge  which  overlooks  the  Kunar  and 
terminating  in  the  Panjkora  river,  so  that  the  district  lies  on 
a  slope  tilting  gradually  downwards  from  the  Kunar  ridge 
to  the  Panjkora.  Nawagai  is  the  chief  town  of  Bajour,  and 
the  khan  of  Nawagai  is  under  British  protection  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  Chitral  road.  Jandol,  one  of  the  northern  valleys 
of  Bajour,  has  ceased  to  be  of  political  importance  since  the 
failure  of  its  chief,  Umra  Khan,  to  appropriate  to  himself  Bajour, 
Dir,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Kunar  valley.  It  was  the  active 
hostility  between  the  amir  of  Kabul  (who  claimed  sovereignty 
of  the  same  districts)  and  Umra  Khan  that  led,  fiistly  to  the 
demarcation  agreement  of  1893  which  fixed  the  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  in  Kunar;  and,  secondly,  to  the  invasion  of  Chitral 
by  Umra  Khan  (who  was  no  party  to  the  boundary  settlement) 
and  the  siege  of  the  Chitral  foxt  in  1895. 

An  interesting  feature  in  Bajotur  topography  is  a  mountain 
spur  from  the  Kunar  range,  which  curving  eastwards  culminates 
in  the  well-known  peak  of  Koh-i-Mor,  which  is  visible  from  the 
Peshawar  valley.  It  was  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
that  Alexander  found  the  ancient  city  of  Nysa  and  the  Nysaean 
colony,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysus. 
The  Koh-i-Mor  has  been  identified  as  the  Meros  of  Arrian's 
history — the  three-peaked  mountain  from  which  the  god  issued. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  find  that  a  section  of  the  Kafir  community 
of  Kamdesh  still  claim  the  same  Greek  origin  as  did  the  Nysaeans; 
stall  chant  hymns  to  the  god  who  sprang  from  Gir  Nysa  (the 


mountain  of  Nysa) ;  whilst  they  maintain  that  they  origioaJIy 
migrated  from  the  Swat  country  to  their  present  habitat  in  tlie 
lower  Bashgol.  Long  after  Buddhism  had  spread  to  Chitral, 
Gilgit,  Dir  and  Swat;  whilst  Ningrahar  was  still  full  of  monasteries 
and  temples,  and  the  Peshawar  valley  was  recognized  as  the  scat 
of  Buddhist  learning,  the  Kafirs  or  Nysaeans  held  their  own  in 
Bajour  and  in  the  lower  Kunar  valley,  whereBuddhismapparently 
never  prevailed.  It  is  probable  that  the  invader  Baber  (who  has 
much  to  say  about  Bajour)  fought  them  there  in  the  early  jrean 
of  the  x6th  century,  when  on  his  way  to  found  the  Mogul  dynasty 
of  India  centuries  after  Buddhism  has  been  crushed  in  northem 
India  Iw  the  destroyer  Mahmud. 

The  Gazetteers  aiul  Reports,  of  the  Indian  government  oootaan 
nearijr  all  the  modem  tntormation  available  about  Bajour.  The 
autobiography  of  Baber  (by  Leyden  and  Enldne)  gives  interesting 
details  about  the  country  in  the  x6th  century.  For  the  ooonexioa 
between  the  Kafirs  and  the  ancient  Nysaeans  of  Swat,  wBtR.C.S. 
Journal,  yol.  vii..  1896.  (T.  H.  H.-*) 

BAJZA.  JOSEPH  (1804-1858),  Hungarian  poet  and  critic, 
was  bom  at  Szflcsi  in  1804.  His  earUest  contributions  were 
made  to  Kisfaludy's  Aurora^  a  literary  paper  of  which  he  was 
editor  from  1830  to  183 7.  He  also  wrote  largely  in  the  Kritiscke 
BUUter,  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  Pigyelmezd  or  Observer,  His 
criticisms  on  dramatic  art  were  considered  the  best  of  these  mis- 
cellaneous writings.  In  1830  he  published  translations  of  some 
foreign  dramas,  Ausl&ndisdie  BUkna,  and  in  1835  &  collection 
of  his  own  poems.  In  1837  he  was  made  director  of  the  newly 
established  national  theatre  at  PesL  He  then,  for  some  yeaxs, 
devoted  himself  to  historical  writing,  and  published  in  succession 
tht  Historical  Library  (TMereti  Kdnyvldr),  6  vols.,  1843-1845; 
the  Modern  Plutarch  ( Uj  Plutarch) ,  1845-1847 ;  and  the  Universal 
History  (VildgUfritel),  1847.  These  worln  are  to  some  extent 
translations  from  German  authors.  In  1847  Bajza  edited  the 
journal  of  tl^e  opposition,  EUenUr,  at  Leipzig,  and  in  March  1848 
Kossuth  made  him  editor  of  his  paper,  Kossuth  Hirlafja.  In 
1850  he  was  attacked  with  brain  disease  and  died  in  1858. 

BAKALAI  (Bakal£,  Bancovens),  a  Bantu  negroid  tribe 
inhabiting  a  widfe  tract  of  French  Congo  between  the  river 
Ogow^  and  a"  S.  They  appear  to  be  immigrants  from  the 
south-east,  and  have  bc«n  supposed  to  be  connected  radally 
with  the  Galoa,  one  of  the  Mpongwe  tribes  and  the  chief  river- 
people  of  the  Ogow6.  The  Bakalai  have  suffered  much  from 
the  incursions  of  their  neighbours  the  Fang,  also  arrivals  from 
the  south-east,  and  it  may  be  that  they  migrated  to  their  present 
abode  under  pressure  from  this  people  at  an  earlier  date.  They 
are  keen  hunters  and  were  traders  in  slaves  and  rubber;  the 
slave  traffic  has  been  prohibited  by  the  French  authorities. 
Their  women  display  considerable  ingenuity  in  dressing  their 
hair,  often  taking  a  whole  day  to  arrange  a  coiffure;  the  hair 
is  built  up  on  a  substructure  of  day  and  a  good  deal  of  false 
hair  incorporated;  a  coat  of  red,  green  or  yellow  pigment  often 
completes  the  effect.  The  same  colouis  are  used  to  decorate  the 
hut  doors.  The  villages,  some  of  which  are  fortified  with  pali- 
sades, are  usually  very  dirty;  chiefs  and  rich  men  own  planta- 
tions which  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  village  and 
to  which  their  womenfolk  are  sent  in  times  of  war.  The 
Bakalai  of  Lake  Isanga  cremate  their  dead;  those  of  the  Upper 
Ogow6  throw  the  bodies  into  the  river,  with  the  exception  of 
those  killed  in  war.  The  body  of  a  chief  is  placed  secretly  in  a 
hut  erected  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  the  village  is  deserted 
for  that  night,  in  some  cases  altogether;  the  daves  of  the 
deceased  are  (or  were)  sacrificed,  and  his  wives  scourged  and 
secluded  in  huts  for  a  week.  "  Natural "  deaths  are  attributed 
to  the  machinations  of  a  sorcerer,  and  the  poison-ordeal  is  often 
practised.  Of  their  sodal  organization  little  is  known,  but  it 
appears  that  nearly  all  individuals  refrain  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  some  particular  animal. 

BAKB,  JAN  (1787-1864),  Dutch  philologist  and  critic,  was 
bom  at  Leiden  on  the  xst  of  September  1787,  and  from  1817  to 
1854  he  was  prof^or  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  At  the 
university.  He  died  on  the  a6th  of  Mareh  X864.  His  i^ixicipal 
works  are: — Posidonii  Rhodii  Rdiquia*  Dodrinae  (x8xo); 
Cleomedis  Circularis  Dodrina  de  SublimitaU  (x8ao);  BiUiatktc* 
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CriOca  Ifava  (1825-1831)'  and  ScMiea  Hypammemata  (1837- 
1862),  a  ooUection  of  essays  dealing  mainly  with  Cicero  and  the 
Attic  oraton;  Cicero,  De  LfgUms{tB4i)  and  De  Oratare  (1863); 
the  JUefsma  of  Apsines  and  Longinus  (1849). 

His  biography  was  written  (in  Dutch)  bv  his  pupil  Bakhuixen  van 
dcr  Brink  (1865):  for  an  appreciation  of  his  services  to  classical 
literature  see  L.  MflUer,  CeickichU  d4r  kiassiscken  PhUdogU  *"  ^^^ 
NitdeHamdem  (1869). 

I^^ygw,  SIR  BEKJAMm  (1840-1907),  En^ish  engineer,  wu 
bom  near  Bath  in  1840,  and,  after  receiving  his  early  training 
in  a  South  Wales  Ironworks,  became  associated  with  Sir  John 
Fowler  in  London.  He  took  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
Metropolitan  railway  (London),  and  in  designing  the  cylindrical 
vessel  in  which  Cleopatra's  Needle,  now  standing  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  London,  wai  brought  over  from  Egypt  to  England 
in  1877-1878.  By  this  time  he  had  already  made  himself  an 
authority  on  bridge-construction,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
was  engaged  on  the  work  which  made  his  reputation  with  the 
general  public — the  design  and  erection  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 
On  the  completion  of  this  undertaking  in  1890  he  was  made 
K.C.A'LG.,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Royal  Society  recognized 
his  fdrpfifa-  attainments  by  electing  hhn  one  of  its  fellows. 
Twdve  years  later  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Assuan  dam, 
for  which  he  was  consulting-engineer,  he  was  created  K.C.B. 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,<who  also  had  a  large  share  in  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  system  widely  adopted  in  London  of  constructing 
intra-urban  railways  in  deep  tubular  tunnels  built  up  of  cast 
iron  segments,  obtained  an  extremely  large  professional  practice, 
ranging  over  almost  every  branch  of  dvil  engineering,  and  was 
more  or  less  directly  concerned  with  most  of  the  great  engineering 
achievements  of  his  day.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many  papers 
on  engineering  subjects.    He  died  at  Fangboume,  Berks,  on  the 

19th  of  May  iW- 

g/^K|a^,  HBlfRT  (1698-1774),  English  naturalist,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  8th  ofMay  x  69^.  After  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship with  a  bookseller,  he  devised  a  system  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  practice  of  which  hemade  a  considerable 
fortune.  It  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Daniel  Defoe,  whose 
youngest  daughter  Sophia  he  married  In  1729.  A  year  before, 
under  the  name  of  Henry  Stonecastle,  he  was  associated  with 
Defoe  in  starting  the  Universal  Spectator  and  Weekly  Journal. 
In  1740  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  contributed  many  memoirs  to  the 
Transections  of  the  latter  society,  and  in  1744  received  the 
Copley  gold  medal  for  microscopical  observations  on  the  czystal- 
lizatlon  of  saline  partides.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Sodety  <A  Arts  in  1754,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  its  secretary. 
He  diad  in  London  on  the  2Sth  of  November  1774.  Among  his 
publications  were  Tke  Microscope  made  Easy  (1743),  Employmenl 
for  tke  Microscope  (x753)>  uid  several  volumes  of  verse,  original 
and  translated,  induding  Tke  Uftvoerse^  a  Poem  iniended  to 
restrain  tke  Pride  of  Man  (1727).  His  name  Is  perpetuated  by 
the  Bakerian  lecture  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  for  the  foundation  of 
which  be  left  by  will  the' sum  of  £xoo. 

PAK^™,  SIR  RICHARD  (x  568-X644/S),  author  of  the  Ckronicle 
of  tke  Kings  of  England  and  other  works,  was  probably  born  at 
Siwui^uxst  in  Kent,  and  entered  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  as  a 
annxnoner  in  X584.  He  left  the  university  without  taking  a 
degree,  studied  law  in  London  and  afterwards  travelled  in 
Europe.  In  1593  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Amndd,  in  1594  his  university  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  M.A.,  and  in  X597  he  was  dected  to  parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  East  Grinstcad.  In  1603  he  was  knighted  by  King 
James  L,  in  1620  he  ai!ted  as  high  sheriff  at  Oxfordshire  where 
be  owned  some  property,  and  soon  afterwards  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Mainwaring,  of  Ightfield, 
Shropshire.  By  making  himsdf  responsible  for  some  debts  of 
his  wife's  family,  he  was  reduced  to  great  poverty,  which  led  to 
the  sdaure  of  his  Oxfordshire  property  in  X625.  Quite  penniless, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  Fleet  prison  in  1635,  and  was  still  in  con- 
finement when  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  Februaiy  X644  (1645). 
He  was  buried  In  the  chifhdi  of  St  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


During  his  imprisonment  Baker  spent  Iob  time  mainly  in 
writing.  His  chief  work  is  the  Ckronicle  of  tke  Kings  of  England 
from  tie  Time  of  tke  Romans'  Government  unto  tke  Deatk  of  King 
James  (1643,  and  nuiny  subsequent  editions).  It  was  translated 
into  Dutch  in  X649,  and  was  continued  down  to  1658  by  Edward 
PhiUips,  a  nephew  of  John  Milton.  For  many  years  the  Ckronicle 
was  extremdy  popular,  but  owing  to  numerous  inaccurades  its 
historical  value  is  very  slight.  Baker  also  wrote  Cato  Variegatus 
or  Catoes  MoreJl  DiUicks^  Translated  and  Parapkrased  by  Sir 
Rickard  Baker,  Knigkt  (London,  X636);  Meditations  on  tke 
Lord's  Prayer  (X637);  Translationjof  New  Epistles  by  Moonsieur 
D'Babae  (1638);  Apologie  for  Laymen's  Writing  in  DivinUy, 
witk  a  Skort  Meditation  upon  tke  Fall  of  Lucifer  (1641);  Motives 
for  Prayer  upon  tke  seaoen  dayes  of  ye  weeke  (1642);  a  transla- 
tion of  Mahesn's  Discourses  upon  Cornelius  Tacitus  (1642), 
and  TkeatrumRedivivum,  or  Tke  Tkeatre  Vindicated,  a  reply  to 
the  Histrio-Mastix  of  William  Pryxme  (1642).  He  also  wrote 
Meditations  upon  several  of  the  psalms  of  David,  which  have 
been  coDected  and  edited  by  A.  B.  Grosah  (London,  1882). 

See  J.  Granger,  Biographical  History  of  England  to  the  Revolution 
(London,  X804);  Biogra^ia  Britannica,  corrected  by  A.  Kippia 
(London,  I778-X793)< 

BAKER,  SIR  SAIIUBL  WHITE  (182 1-1893),  English  explorer, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  8th  of  June  182 x.  He  was  educated 
partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Germany.  His  father,  a  West 
India  merchant,  destined  him  for  a  commercial  career,  but  a 
short  experience  of  office  work  proved  him  to  be  entiidy  un- 
suited  to  such  a  life.  On  the  3rd  of  August  X843  he  xnarried 
Henrietta  Biddulph  Martin,  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Maisemorc, 
Gloucestershire,  and  after  two  years  in  Mauritius  the  desire  for 
travd  took  him  in  X846  to  Ceylon,  where  in  the  following  year 
he  founded  an  agricultural  settlement  at  Nuwara  Eliya,  a 
mountain  health-resort.  Aided  by  his  brother,  he  brought 
emigrants  thither  from  England,  together  with  choice  breeds  of 
cattle,  and  before  long  the  new  settlement  was  a  success.  During 
his  residence  in  Ceylon  he  published,  as  a  result  of  nuiny  adven- 
turous hunting  expeditions,  Tke  Rifle- and  tke  Hound  in  Ce^on 
(1853),  and  two  years  later  Eigkt  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ce)4on 
(1855).  After  a  journey  to  Constantinople  and  the  Crimea  in 
X856,  he  found  an  outlet  for  his  restless  energy  by  undertaking 
the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  the 
Dobrudja,  coimecting  the  Danube  with  the  Black  Sea.  After 
its  completion  he  spent  some  xnonths  in  a  tour  in  south-eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  met 
in  Himgary  the  lady  who  (in  x86o)  became  his  second  wife, 
Florence,  daughter  of  Fiimian  von  Sass,  his  first  wife  having  died 
in  X855.  In  March  x86x  he  started  upon  his  fixst  tour  of  explora- 
tion in  central  Africa.  This,  in  his  own  words,  was  imdertaken 
"  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nfle,  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  East  African  expedition  under  Captains  Speke  and  Grant 
somewhere  about  the  Victoria  Lake."  After  a  year  spent  on  the 
Sudan-Abyssinian  border,  during  which  time  he  learnt  Arabic, 
explored  the  Atban  and  other  Nile  tributaries,  and  proved  that 
the  Nile  sediment  came  from  Abyssinia,  he  arrived  at  Khartum, 
leaving  that  dty  in  December  x  86  2  to  follow  up  the  course  of  the 
White  Nile.  Two  months  later  at  Gondokoro  he  met  Speke  and 
Grant,  who,  after  discovering  the  source  of  the  Nile,  were 
following  the  river  to  Egypt  Their  success  made  him  fear  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  his  own  expedition  to  accomplish; 
but  the  two  explorers  generously  gave  him  information  which 
enabled  him,  after  separating  from  them,  to  achieve  the  discovery 
of  Albert  Nyanza,  of  whose  existence  credible  assurance  had 
already  been  given  to  Speke  and  Grant.  Baker  first  sighted 
the  lake  on  the  14th  of  March  1864.  After  some  time  spent  in 
the  exploration  of  the  neighbourhood,  during  which  Baker 
demonstrated  that  the  Nile  flowed  through  the  Albert  Nyanza 
— ^f  whose  size  he  formed  an  exaggerated  idea — he  started  upon 
his.  return  journey,  and  reached  Khartum  after  many  checks 
in  May  X865.  In  the  following  October  he  returned  to  England 
with  Ms  wife,  who  had  accompanied  him  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  perilous  and  arduous  journey.  In  recognition  of  the 
achievements  by  which  Baker  had  indissolubly  linked  his  name 
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with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Nile  sources,  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society  awarded  him  its  gold  medal,  and  a  simUar 

distinction  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Paris  Geographical  Society. 

In  August  x866  he  was  knighted.    In  the  same  year  he  published 

The  Albert  N^yataa^  Great  Basin  of  Ike  NiUf  and  Explorations  of 

the  Nile  Sources^  and  in  1867  The  Nile  TribtUaries  of  Abyssinia, 

both  books  quickly  going  through  several  editions.    In  x868  he 

published  a  popular  story  called  Cast  up  by  the  Sea.    In  1869  he 

attended  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VII.,  in 

a  tour  throu^^  Egypt*    In  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the 

khedive  Ismail,  Baker  undertook  the  command  of  a  military 

expedition  to  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Nile,  with  the  object 

of  suppressing  the  slave>trade  there  and  opening  the  way  to 

commerce  and  civilization.    Before  starting  from  Cairo  with  a 

force  of  X  700  Egyptian  troops — many  of  them  discharged  convicts 

— he  was  given  the  rank  of  pasha  and  major-general  in  the 

Ottoman  army.    Lady  Baker,  as  before,  accompanied  him.    The 

khedive  appointed  him  governor-general  of  the  new  territory  for 

four  years  at  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year;  and  it  was  not  until 

the  expiration  of  that  time  that  Baker  returned  to  Cairo,  leaving 

his  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the  new  governor.  Colonel  Charles 

George  Gordon.  He  had  to  contend  with  innumerable  difficulties 

— the  blocking  of  the  river  by  sudd,  the  bitter  hostility  of 

officials  interested  in  the  slave-trade,  the  armed  opposition  of  the 

natives — ^but  he  succeeded  in  planting  in  the  new  territory  the 

foundations  upon  which  others  could  build  up  an  administration. 

He  returned  to  Enghind  with  his  wife  in  1874,  and  in  the  following 

year  purchased  the  estate  of  Sandford  Orleigh  in  South  Devon, 

where  he  made  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  published  his 

narrative  of  the  central  African  expedition  under  the  title  of 

Jsmailia  (1874).    Cyprus  as  J  saw  it  in  2879  was  the  result  of  a 

visit  to  that  island.    He  spent  several  winters  in  Egypt,  and 

traveUed  in  India,  the'  Rocky  Mountains  and  Japan  in  search 

of  big  game,  publishing  in  1890  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways. 

He  kept  up  an  exhaustive  and  vigorous  correspondence  with 

men  of  all  shades  of  opim'on  upon  Egyptian  affairs,  strongly 

opposing  the  abandonment  of  the  Sudan  and  subsequently 

urging  its  reconqucst.    Next  to  these,  questions  of  maritime 

defence  and  strategy  chiefly  attracted  him  in  his  later  years. 

He  died  at  Sandford  Orleigh  on  the  30th  of  December  1893. 

See,  bendes  his  own  writings.  Sir  Samud,Bgkert  a  Memoift  by 
T.  Douglas  Murray  and  A.  Silva  White  (London,  1895). 

BAKER,  THOMAS  (1656-1740),  English  antiquary,  was  bom 
on  the  X4th  of  September  1656  at  Lanchester,  Durham.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Colonel  Baker  of  Crook,  Durham,  who  won 
fame  in  the  civil  war  by  his  defence  of  Newcastle  against  the 
Scots.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  at  Durham,  and 
proceeded  thence  in  X672  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
whecp  he  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship.  Lord  Crew,  bishop 
of  Durham,  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Long-Newton  in  his 
diocese  in  X687,  and  intended  to  give  him  that  of  Sedgefield 
with  a  prebend  had  not  Baker  incurred  his  displeasure  by 
refxising  to  read  James  11. 's  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  The 
bishop  who  disgraced  him  for  this  refusal,  and  who  was  after- 
wards specially  excepted  from  William's  Act  of  Indemnity,  took 
the  oaths  to  that  king  and  kept  his  bishopric  till  his  death. 
Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  had  opposed  James,  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  to  William;  he  resigned  Long-Newton  on  the 
zst  of  August  1690,  and  retired  to  St  John's,  in  which  he  was 
protected  till  the  30th  of  January  X7X6-X7X7,  when  he  and 
one  -  and  -  twenty  others  were  deprived  of  their  fellowships. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Registering  Act  in  X723,  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  its  requirements  by  registering 
his  annuity  of  £40,  although  that  annuity,  left  him  by  his  father, 
with  £30  per  annum  from  his  elder  brother's  collieries,  was  now 
his  whole  subsistence.  He  retained  a  lively  sense  of  the  injuries 
be  had  suffered;  and  inscribed  himself  in  all  his  own  books,  as 
weU  as  in  those  which  he  gave  to  the  college  library,  socius  efectus, 
and  in  some  rector  ejectus.  He  continued  to  reside  in  the  college 
as  commoner-master  till  his  sudden  death  from  apoplexy  on 
the  2nd  of  July  1740.  The  whole  of  his  valuable  books  and 
manuscripts  he  bequeathed  to  the  university.    The  only  works 


he  published  were,  RtfiecHons  on  Learning,  showing  the  /is- 
sufficiency  thereof  in  its  seaeral  particulars,  in  order  to  ennce  ike 
usefulness  and  necessity  of  Revelation  (Lond.,  X709-X7X0)  axxd 
the  preface  to  Bishop  Kisher's  Funeral  Sermon  for  *Margaret, 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby  (1708) — both  without  his  name. 
His  valuable  manuscript  collections  relative  to  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  amounting  to  thirty- 
nine  volumes  in  folio  and  three  in  quarto,  are  divided  between 
the  British  Museum  and  the  public  library  at  Cambridge, — ^the 
former  possessing  twenty-thitw  volumes,  the  latter  sixteen  in 
folio  and  three  in  quarto. 

The  life  of  Baker  was  written  by  Robert  Masters  (Camb..  1784). 
and  by  Honioe  Walpole  in  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works. 

BAKER,  VALEMTIlfB  [Baker  Pasea]  (1827-1887),  British 
soldier,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  (q.v.).  He 
was  educated  at  Gloucester  and  in  Ceylon,  and  in  x84iB  entered 
the  Ceylon  Rifles  as  an  ensign.  Soon  transferred  to  the  X2tli 
Lancers,  he  saw  active  service  with  that  regiment  in  the  Kaffir 
war  of  1852-53.  In  the  Crimean  War  Baker  was  present  at  the 
action  of  Traktir  (or  Tchemaya)  and  at  the  fall  of  Sevastopol, 
and  in  1859  he  be»me  major  in  the  xoth  Hussars,  succeeding 
only  a  year  later  to  the  command.  This  position  he  held  for 
thirteen  years,  during  which  period  the  hi^iest  efficiency  of 
his  men  was  reached,  and  outside  the  regiment  he  did  good 
service  to  his  arm  by  his  writings.  He  went  through  the  wars  of 
1S66  and  1870  as  a  spectator  with  the  German  armies,  and  in 
1873  ^  started  upon  a  famous  journey  through  Khorassan. 
Though  he  was  unable  to  reach  Khiva  the  results  of  the  journey 
afforded  a  great  deal  of  political,  geographical  and  military 
information,  especially  as  to  the  advance  of  Russia  in  central 
Asia.  In  1874  he  was  back  in  England  and  took  up  a  staff 
appointment  at  Aldershot.  Less  than  a  year  later  Colonel 
Baker's  career  in  the  British  army  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
He  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  indecent  assault  upon  a  young 
woman  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  was  ^sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine.  His  dismissal  from  the  service  was  an 
inevitable  consequence ;  it  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  view 
taken  of  the  circumstances  by  good  authorities  was  that  Baker's 
conduct,  when  judged  by  conventional  standards,  admitted  of 
considerable  extenuation.  He  himself  never  opened  his  mouth 
in  self-defence.  Two  years  later,  having  meanwhile  left  En^and, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Turkey  in  the  war  with  Russia.  At  first 
in  a  high  position  in  the  gendarmerie,  he  was  soon  transferred  to 
Mehemet's  staff,  and  thence  took  over  the  command  of  a  division 
of  infantry.  With  this  division  Baker  sustained  the  brilliant 
rearguard  action  of  Tashkessan  against  the  troops  of  Gourko. 
Promoted  Ferih  (lieutenant-general)  for  this  feat,  he  continued  to 
command  Suleiman's  rearguard  with  distinction.  After  the  peace 
he  was  employed  in  an  administrative  post  in  Armenia,  where  he 
remained  until  1882.  In  this  year  he  was  offered  the  command 
of  the  newly  formed  Egyptian  army,  which  he  accepted.  On  his 
arrival  at  Cairo,  however,  the  offer  was  withdrawn  and  he  only 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  police.  In  this  post  he 
devoted  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  his  eneigy  to  the  training 
of  the  gendarmerie,  which  he  realized  would  be  the  reserve  of 
the  purely  military  forces. 

When  the  Sudan  War  broke. out.  Baker,  hastening  with  3500 
men  to  relieve  Tokar,  encountered  the  enemy  under  Osmaa 
Digna  at  £1  Teb.  His  men  became  panic-stricken  at  the  fiist 
rush  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep.  Baker 
himself  with  a  few  of  his  officers  succeeded  by  hard  fighting  in 
cutting  a  way  out,  but  his  force  was  aimihilated.  Briti^  troops 
soon  afterwards  arrived  at  Suakin,  and  Sir  Gerald  Graham  took 
the  offensive.  Baker  Pasha  accompanied  the  British  force,  and 
guided  it  in  its  march  to  the  scene  of  his  defeat,  and  at  the 
desperately-fought  second  battle  of  El  Teb  he  was  wounded. 
He  remained  in  command  of  the  Egyptian  police  until  his  death 
in  1887.  Amongst  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Our  Nationai 
Defences  (i860),  War  in  Bulgaria,  a  Narrative  of  Personal  £»> 
perience  (London,  1879),  Clouds  in  the  East  (London,  X876). 

BAKER  CITY,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Baker  county, 
Oregon,  U.S.A.,  about  337  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Portland.    Pop.  ( 1890^ 
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§6oi;  (1900)  6663  (10x7  fgreign-born);  (1910)  674s.  Tlie  dty 
Js  served  by  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  and  by 
the  Sompter  Valley  railway,  a  short  line  {62  m.)  extending  from 
Baker  City  to  Austin,  Oregon.  Baker  City  lies  in  the  valley  of 
Powder  river,  at  the  base  of  (he  Blue  Mountains,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  about  3440  ft  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  largest  dt^ 
in  eastern  Oregon,  and  is  the  centre  of  important  mining,  lumber, 
farming  and  live-stock  interests.  It  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in 
1865,  became  the  county-seat  in  x868,  and  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  in  1874.  The  county  and  the  city  were  named  in  honour  of 
Edward  Dickinson  Baker  (i8xx-i86i),  a  political  leader,  orator 
and  soldier,  who  was  bom  in  London,  England,  was  taken  to  the 
United  States  in  18x5,  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
lilinouin  x845-x846and  1849-185 1, served  in  the  Mexican  Waras  a 
colonel  (1846-1847),  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  California  and 
later  in  Oregon,  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  x86o-i86i  and  was  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Virginia,  on  the 
2xstofOcU>berini86i,whilcservingasacolonelintheFederalarmy. 

BAKEWELL,  ROBERT  (1735-X79S)  English  agriculturist, 
was  bom  at  Dishley ,  Leicestershire,  in  1 7  a  5.  His  father,  a  farmer 
at  the  same  place,  died  in  1760,  and  Robert  Bakewell  then  took 
over  the  management  of  the  estate.  By  visiting  a  large  number 
of  farms  all  over  the  country,  he  had  already  acquired  a  wide 
theoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  stock-breeding;  and 
this  knowledge  he  now  put  to  practical  use  at  Dishley.  His  main 
object  was  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  in  this 
be  was  highly  successful,  his  new  Ldcestershire  breed  ^of  sheep 
attaining  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  an  international 
reputation,  while  the  Dishley  cattle  (also  known  as  the  new 
Leicestershire  long-hom)  became  almost  as  famous.  He  extended 
his  breeding  experiments  to  horses,  produdng  a  new  and  particu- 
larly useful  type  of  farm-horse.  He  was  the  first  to  establish  the 
trade  in  ram-letttng  on  a  large  scale,  and  founded  the  Dishley 
Sodety,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ensure  purity  of  breed.  The 
value  of  his  own  stock  was  quickly  recognized,  and  in  one  year 
he  made  x  200  guineas  from  the  letting  of  a  single  ram.  Bakewell's 
agricultural  experiments  were  not  confined  to  stock-breeding. 
His  reputation  stood  high  in  every  detail  of  farm-management, 
and  as  an  improver  of  grass  land  by  systematic  irrigation  he -had 
no  rivaL    He  died  on  the  xst  of  October  X795. 

BAKEWELL,  ROBERT  (x 768-1843),  English  geologist,  was 
bora  in  x  768.  He  was  an  able  observer,  and  deserving  of  mention 
as  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  general  and  practical  geology. 
His  ItUrodudum  to  Geology  (18x3)  contained  much  sound  informa- 
tion, and  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1838.  The  second  edition  was 
translated  and  published  in  Germany,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
editions  were  reprinted  in  America  by  Professor  SiUiman  of  Yale 
CbUege.  Bakewell  as  author  also  of  an  Introduction  to  Minora- 
Icgy  (1819),  and  ci  Travels  comprising  Observations  made  during 
a  Residence  in  the  TarentaisOt  &c.  (2  vols.,  X833).  He  died  at 
Hampstead  on  the  xsth  of  August  1843. 

BAKEWELL.  a  market-town  in  the  western  parliamentary 
division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the  river  Wye,  25  m.  N.N.  W. 
of  Derby,  on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  ( 1 901 ) 
28sa  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and 
txaditioB  ascribes  the  bxiilding  of  its  nave  to  King  John,  while  the 
western  sde  of  the  tower  must  be  older  still.  Within  are  some 
admirable  specimens  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  several  monuments  of 
the  Vernon  and  Manners  families;  while  an  andent  runic  rood- 
stone  stands  in  the  churchyard.  Zinc  and  marble  are  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  established  in 
the  town  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  Bakewdl  is  noted  for  a 
chalybeate  spring,  of  use  in  cases  of  chronic  rheimiatism,  and 
there  are  baths  attached  to  it.  A  kind  of  jam-cake,  called  a 
"  Bakewell  pudding,"  gives  another  sort  of  fame  to  the  place. 
The  almshouses,  known  as  St  John's  hospital,  were  founded  in 
1602;  and  in  X637  a  free  grammar  school  was  endowed  by  Lady 
Grace  Maimers.  Among  modem  buildings  may  be  mentioned 
the  Bakewdl  and  High  Peak  Institute,  and  the  town  hall  and 
mnscum.  On  Castle  Hill,  in  the  vicinity,  are  the  remains  of  an 
earthwork,  said  to  have  been  raised  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  924. 
Within  the  parish  are  induded  the  mansiona  of  Burton  Closes 


and  Castle  HUl.  Two  miles  from  the  town,  amidst  beautiful 
gardens  and  meadows,  is  Haddon  Hall.  To  the  east  lies  the 
magm'ficent  domain  of  Chatsworth.  The  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  both  the  Wye  and  the  Derwent  valleys,  b  very 
beautiful;  the  viUage  of  Eyam  (pronoimced  Eem)  near  the 
Derwent  may  be  noticed  as  spedally  picturesque.  The  plague 
of  1665,  carried  hither  from  London,  almost  depopubted  this 
village,  and  the  name  of  the  rector,  William  Mompesson, 
attracted  wide  notice  on  account  of  his  brave  attempts  to 
combat  the  outbreak. 

BAKHCHI-SARAI  (Ttirk.  for  "  gaiden-palace  "),  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge 
in  the  Crimea,  20  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Simferopol.  From  the 
dose  of  the  xsth  century  down  to  X783  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Tatar  khans  of  the  Crimea;  and  its  streets  wear  a  dcddedly 
oriental  look.  The  prindpal  building,  the  palace,  or  Khan-sarai, 
was  originally  erected  in  15x9  by  Abdul-Sahal-Ghirai,  destroyed 
in  X736,  and  restored  at  Potemkin's  command  for  the  reception 
of  Catherine  II.  Attached  to  it  is  a  mausoleum,  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  khans.  There  are  in  the  place  no  fewer 
then  thirty-six  mosques.  The  population  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  Tatars.  Bakhchi-saral  manufactures  morocco,  sheep- 
skin cloaks,  agricultural  implements,  sabres  and  cutlery.  Pop. 
(1897)  X  2,955.  1*^0  *^^  &  ^^  raHes  to  the  east  is  Chufut-Kalch 
(or  Jews*  dty),  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  Karaite  Jews  of 
the  Crimea,  situated  on  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  cliffs;  it  is 
now  deserted  except  by  the  rabbi.  Between  Bakhchi-sarai  and 
Chufut-kaleh  is  the  Uspenskiy  monastery, clinging  likea swallow's 
nest  to  the  face  of  the  diffs,  and  the  scene  of  a  great  pilgrimage 
on  the  xsth  (29th)  of  August  every  year. 

BAKHMUT,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekatcri- 
noslav,  near  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  X36  m.  E. 
of  the  town  of  Ekaterinoslav.  It  owed  its  origin  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  X7th  century  to  the  discovery  of  salt-springs,  and  now 
produces  coal,  salt,  alabaster  and  quicksilver,  and  manufactures 
steel  raib.    Pop.  (1897)  19,4x6. 

BAKHTIARI.  one  of  the  great  nomad  tribes  of  Persia,  whose 
camping-grounds  are  in  the  hilly  district,  known  as  the  Bakhti&ri 
province.  Thb  province  extends  from  Chaharmahal  (west  of 
Isfahan)  in  the  E.,  to  near  Shushter  in  the  W.,  and  separated  from 
Lurbtan  in  the  N.  by  the  Dizful  river  (Ab  i  Dia),  and  in  the  S 
touches  Behbahan  and  Ram  Hormuz.  The  Bakhti&ri  are  divided 
into  the  two  great  divisions  Haft-lang  and  Chahar-lang,  and  a 
niuiber  of  branches  and  clans,  and  were  known  until  the  xsth 
century  as  the  "  Great  Lurs,"  the  "  Little  Lurs  "  being  the  tribes 
settled  in  the  dbtrict  now  known  as  Lurbtan,  with  Khorrem&b4d 
as  capital.  According  to  popular  tradition  the  Lurs  originally 
came  from  Syria  in  the  xoth  century,  but  it  b  now  held  that  they 
were  in  Persia  long,  perhaps  fifteen  centuries,  before.  They  speak 
the  Lur  language,  a  Persian  dialect.  The  Bakhti&ri  number  about 
38,000  or  40,000  families,  under  200,000  soub,  while  the  area  of 
the  dbtrict  occupied  by  them  b  about  25,000  sq.  m.  In  the 
middle  of  the  X9th  century  they  could  put  20,000  well-equipped 
horsemen  into  the  field,  but  in  consequence  of  misrule  and  long- 
lasting  feuds  between  the  different  branches,  which  the  govern- 
ment often  fostered,  or  even  instigated,  the  district  has  become 
poor,  and  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  find  4000  horsemen.  The 
province  b  under  the  governor-general  of  Arabistan,  and  pays  a 
yearly  tribute  of  about  £5000.  The  chiefs  of  the  Bakhti&ri  in 
X897,  having  obtained  the  shah^s  permission  for  improving  the 
road  between  Shushter  or  Ahv&x  and  Isfahan,  an  iron  suspension 
bridge  with  a  span  of  x  20  ft.  was  erected  over  the  Karon  river  at 
Gud&r  i  Buliitek;  another,  with  a  span  of  70  ft,  over  the  B&zuft 
river  at  Pul  i  Amirat;  and  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Karun  at 

Do-pu-l&n. 

For  accounts  of  the  Bakhti&ri  see  Mrs  Bbhop  (Isabella  Bird),' 
Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan  (London,  1893);  C.  de  Bode* 
Traveb  in  Luristan  (London.  1841):  Lord  Curzon,  Persia  and  the 
Persian  Question,  vol.  ii.  281-303  (London,  1892);  Sir  H.  Layard,! 
Early  A&enlures  in  Persia  (London,  1894).  (A.  H.-S.) 

BAKING,  the  action  of  the  verb  "  to  bake,"  a  word,  in  various 
forms,  common  to  Teutonic  languages  (d.  Ger.  backen)^  meaning 
to  cook  by  dry  heat.    "Baking"  b  thus  primly  applied  to 
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Ih^  process  of  preparing  bread,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  harden- 
ing by  heat  or  "  firing  "  of  pottery,  earthenware  or  bricks.  (See 
Bread;  Cesauics  and  Brick.) 

BAKU  (t.tf.  "  speaker,"  from  0iiM*  a  general  name  for  the 
inspired  prophets  and  dispensers  of  oracles  whd  flourished  in 
Greece  from  the  8th  to  the  6th  century  B.C.  Suidas  mentions 
three:  a  Boeotian,  an  Arcadian  and  an  Athenian.  The  first, 
who  was  the  most  famous,  was  said  to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  nymphs  of  the  Corydan  cave.  His  oracles,  of  which  speci- 
mens are  extant  in  Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  were  written  in 
hexameter  verse,  and  were  considered  to  have  been  strikingly 
fulfilled.  The  Arcadian  was  said  to  have  cured  the  women  of 
Sparta  of  a  fit  of  madness.  Many  of  the  oracles  which  were 
current  under  his  name  have  been  attributed  to  Onomacritus. 

Herodotus  viii.  30,  77,  tx.  43:  Pausanias  iv.  37,  ix.  17,  x.  13; 
Schd.  Aristoph.  Pax,  1070;  see  GOttUng,  Opuscula  Academica  (1869). 

BAK6cZ,  TAHAs,  Cardinal  (1442-1521),  Hungarian  ecclesi- 
astic and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  a  wagoner,  adopted  by  his 
uncle,  who  trained  him  for  the  priesthood  and  whom  he  succeeded 
as  rector  of  T£tel  (1480).  Shortly 'afterwards  he  became  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  King  Biatthias  I.,  who  made  him  bishop  of 
Gyor  and  a  member  of  the  royal  council  (1490)*  Under 
Wladislaus  II.  (1490-1516)  he  became  successively  bishop  of 
Eger,  the  richest  of  the  Hungarian  sees,  archbishop  of  Esztergom 
(1497),  cardinal  (1500),  and  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(i5ro).  From  1490  to  his  death  in  1521  he  was  the  leading 
statesman  of  Hungary  and  mainly  responsible  for  her  foreign 
policy.  It  was  solely  through  his  efforts  that  Himgary  did  not 
accede  to  the  league  of  Cambrai,  was  consistently  friendly  with 
Venice,  and  formed  a  family  compact  with  the  Habsburgs.  He 
was  also  the  only  Magyar  prelate  who  seriously  aspired  to  the 
papal  throne.  In  15x3,  on  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  he  went  to 
Rome  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  about  his  own  election 
as  pope.  He  was  received  with  more  than  princely  pomp,  and 
ail  but  succeeded  in  his  design,  thanks  to  his  extraordinary 
adroitness  and  the  command  of  an  almost  unlimited  bribing-fund. 
But  Venice  and  the  emperor  played  him  false,  and  he  failed. 
He  returned  to  Himgary  as  papal  legate,  bringing  with  him  the 
bull  of  Leo  X.  proclaiming  a  fresh  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
But  the  crusade  degenerated  into  a  jacquerie  which  ravaged 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  much  discredited  Bak6cz.  He  lost 
some  of  his  influence  at  first  after  the  death  of  Wladislaus,  but 
continued  to  be  the  guiding  ^irit  at  court,  till  age  and  infirmity 
confined  him  abnost  entirely  to  his  house  in  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life.  Bak6cz  was  a  man  of  great  ability  but  of  no  moral 
principle  whatever.  His  whole  life  was  a  tissue  of  treachery. 
He  was  false  to  his  benefactor  Matthias,  false  to  Matthias's  son 
J&nos  Corvinus  (9.V.),  whom  he  chicaned  out  of  the  throne,  and 
false  to  his  accomplice  in  that  transaction.  Queen  Beatrice. 
His  rapacity  disgusted  even  an  age  ja  whidi  every  one  could 
be  bought  and  sold.  His  attempt  to  incorporate  the  wealthy 
diocese  of  Transylvania  with  his  own  primatial  province  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  spread  of  the  Reformation 
in  Hungary.  He  left  a  fortune  of  many  millions.  His  one  re- 
deeming feattire  was  a  bve  of  art;  his  own  cathedral  was  a 

veritable  Pantheon. 

.  See  Vilmoe  Fraknoi.  Tam&s  Bai6a  (Hung.)  (Budapest- 1889). 

BAKRI  [Aba  *Ubaid  *Abda]]ah  ibn  *Abd  ul.*AzIz  ul-Bakri], 
'(X040-Z094),  Arabian  geographer,  was  bom  at  Cordova.  His 
best-kndwn  work  is  the  dictionary  of  geographical  names  which 
occur  in  the  poets,  with  an  introduction  on  the  seats  of  the 
Arabian  tribes.  This  has  been  edited  by  F.  WQstenfeld 
(Gdttingen,  Z876-X877).  Another  of  his  works  was  a  general 
geography  of  the  worid,  which  exists  in  manuscript.  The  part 
referring  to  North  Africa  was  edited  by  M'G.  de  SUne  (Algiers, 
1857). 

See  C.  Brockelmann*8  Gesck.  der  Arab.  Litteralur  (Weimar.  1898). 
vol.  L  p.  476. 

BAKU,  a  government  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  stretching 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  from  41*^  50'  to  38*^  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  government  of  Elisavetpol 
and  the  province  of  Daghestan,  and  on  ^  S.  by  Persia.    It 


includes  the  Kuba  plain  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the  Caucasos; 
the  eastern  extremity  <rf  that  range  from  the  Shad-dagh  (13,960 
ft.)  and  the  Bazardyuz  (14,727  ft.)  to  the  Caspian,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  the  Apsheron  peninsula;  the  steppes  of  the  lower  Kura 
and  Aras  on  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a  narrow  coast-belt 
between  the  Anti-Caucasus  and  the  Caspian.  The  last-mentioned 
region 'lies  partly  round  the  Kizil-agach  Bay,  opening  to  the 
south.  Area  of  government,  15,172  sq.  m.  Both  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  are  very  fertile  and  wdl  irrigated,  with  fine  forests, 
fields  of  rice  and  other  cereals,  and  flourishing  gardens.  The 
steppes  of  the  Kura  are  also  fertile,  but  require  artificial  irriga- 
tion, espedally  for  cotton.  In  addition  to.  agriculture  and  cattle- 
breeding,  the  vine  and  mulberry  are  extensivdy  grown.  The 
Apsheron  penlnsiila  is  dry  and  bare  of  vegetation;  but  within 
it  are  situated  the  famous  petroleum  wells  of  Baku.  Tbese, 
which  go  down  to  depths  of  700  to  1700  ft,  yield  crude  naphtha, 
from  which  the  petroleum  or  kerosene  is  distilled;  idiile  the 
heavier  residue  {matut)  is  used  as  lubricating  oil  and  for  fuel, 
for  instance  in  the  locomotives  of  the  Transcaspian  railway. 
Whereas  in  1863  the  output  was  only  5500  tons  of  crude  naphtha, 
in  1904  it  amounted  to  9,833,600  tons;  but  business  was  much 
injured  by  a  serious  fire  in  1905.  The  oil-fields  lie  around  the 
town  of  Baku:  the  largest,  that  of  Balakhany-Sabunchi-Romany 
(6  sq.  m.),  is  8|  m.  north  of  the  town;  that  of  Bihi-Eybat,  is 
3}  m.  south;  the  "  black  town  "  (Nobel's)  is  2  m.-40uth-east; 
and  beyond  the  last  names  is  the  *'  white  town  "  (Rothschild's). 
The  lighter  oil  is  conveyed  to  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea  in  iMpes, 
and  is  there  shipped  for  export;  the  heavier  oils  reach  the  same 
port  and  the  ports  of  Novorossiysk  and  Poti,  also  on  the  Black 
Sea,  in  tank  raiil way-cars.  At  Surakhani,  13  m.  east  of  the  town, 
is  the  now  disused  temple  of  the  Parsee  fire-worshippers,  who 
were  attracted  thither  by  the  xuttural  fountains  of  inflammable 
gas. 

The  government  Is  divided  into  six  districts,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  are  Baku  (the  capital  of  the  government),  (jeok-chai 
(pop.  2247  in  1897),  Kuba  (15,346),  Lenkoran  (8768),  Salyany 
(10,168),  in  district  of  Jevat,  and  Shemakha  (30,008).  The 
population  nimibered  828,5x1  in  1897,  of  whom  the  majmr  part 
were  Tatars;  other  races  were  Russians,  the  Iranian  tribes 
of  the  Tates  (89,5x9)  and  Talysh  (34,994),  Armenians  (53,233) 
and  the  Caucasian  mountaineers  known  as  Kurins. 

BAKU*  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
in  Russian  Transcaucasia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula 
of  Apsheron,  in  40*^  2x'  N.  and  49"  50'  E.  It  is  coimected  by 
rail  with  the  south  Russian  railway  system  at  Beslan,  the  junctioii 
for  Vladikavkas  (400  m.),  via  Derbent  and  Petrovsk,  with  Batum 
(560  m.)  and  Poti  (536  m.)  on  the  Black  Sea  via  Tiflis.  A  long 
stone  quay  next  the  harbour  is  backed  by  the  new  town  climbing 
up  the  slopes  behind.  To  the  west  is  the  old  town,  consisting  of 
steep,  narrow,  winding  streets,  and  presenting  a  decidedly  oriental 
appearance.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  native  khans, 
built  in  the  i6th  century;  the  mosques  of  the  Persian  shahs, 
bmlt  in  X078  and  now  converted  into  an  arsenal;  nearer  the  sea 
the  "  maidens'  tower,"  transformed  into  a  lighthouse;  and  not 
far  from  it  remains  of  ancient  walls  pr6jecting  above  the  seai, 
and  showing  traces  of  Arabic  architecture  of  the  9th  and  xoth 
centuries.  Beside  the  harbour  are  engineering  works,  dry  docks 
and  barracks,  stores  and  workshops  belonging  to  the  Russian 
Caspian  fleet  Besides  the  petroleum  refineries  the  town  possesses 
oil-works  (for  fuel),  flour-noills,  sulphuric  acid  works  and  tobacco 
factories.  Owing  to  its  excellent  harbour  Baku  is  a  chief  depot 
for  merchandise  coming  from  Persia  and  Traitscaspia — raw 
cotton,  silk,  rice,  wine,  fish,  dried  fruit  and  timber^-and  for 
Russian  manufactured  goods.  The  climate  is  extreme,  the 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  being  58*  F.,  for  January  38*, 
for  July  80**;  annual  rainfall  9-4  in.  A  wind  of  exceptiotial 
violence  blows  sometimes  from  the  N.N.W.  in  winter.  Pop. 
(x86o)  13,381;  (X897)  1x2,253;  (1900)  X79»U3.  The  town  is 
mentioned  by  the  Arab  geographer,  Masudi,  in  the  xoth  century. 
From  X  509  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Persians.  The  Russians 
captured  it  from  them  in  X723,  but  restored  it  in  1735;  ^^  '^'^ 
incorporated  in  the  Russian  empire-  in  1806.    In  1904-190^ 
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in  eoBsequence  of  the  general  politiad  mnirchy,  serious  conflicts 

took  place  here  between  the  Tatars  and  the  Armenians,  and 

two-thizds  of  the  Balakhani  and  Bibi-Eybat  oil-works  were 

burned* 

Sec  Marvin,  Tke  lUgiou  ef  Ui$  BUmd  Fin  (ed.  1891)  and  J.  D. 
Henry.  Baku,  on  Emntful  History  (1906}.  (P.  A.  K.) 

BAKUNIN,  MIKHAIL  (i8i4>i876),  Russian  anarchist,  was 
bozn  of  an  aristocratic  family  at  Torjok,  in  the  government  of 
Tver,  in  X  8 14.  As  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  he  saw  service 
in  Potand,  bat  resigned  hb  commission  from  a  disgust  of  despotism 
aroused  bry  witnessing  the  repressive  methods  employed  against 
the  Poles.  He  proceeded  to  Germany,  studied  Hegd,  and  soon 
got  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  young  German  movement 
in  Berlin.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  met  Pioudhon 
and  George  Sand,  and  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chief 
Polish  exiles.  From  Paris  he  journeyed  to  Switxerland,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time,  taking  an  active  share  in  all  socialistic 
movements.  While  in  Switzerluid  he  was  ordered  by  the  Russian 
government  to  return  to  Russia,  and  on  his  refusal  his  property 
was  confiscated.  In  1848,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  published 
a  violent  tirade  against  Russia,  which  caused  his  expulsion  from 
France.  The  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  entering  upon  a  violent  campaign  of  democmtic 
agxtaticm,  and  for  his  participation  in  the  Dresden  insurrection 
of  1849  he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death.  The  death 
sentence,  however,  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  be  was  eventually  handed  over  to  the  Russian  authorities, 
by  whom  he  was  imprisoned  and  finally  sent  to  eastern  Siberia 
in  1855.  He  received  permission  to  remove  to  the  Amur  region, 
whence  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  making  his  way  through  Japan 
and  the  United  States  to  England  in  x86i.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  exile  in  western  Europe,  principally  in  Switzerland. 
In  1869  he  founded  the  Social  Democratic  AUisince,  which,  how* 
ever,  dissolved  in  the  same  year,  and  joined  the  International 
(9. v.).  In  1870  he  attempted  a  rising  at  Lyons  on  the  principles 
afterwards  exemplified  by  the  Paris  Commune.  At  the  Hague 
congress  of  the  International  in  1873  he  was  outvoted  and 
expelled  by  the  Marx  party.  He  retired  to  Lugano  in  1873 
and  died  at  Bern  on  the  r3th  of  June  1876. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  frank  and  compidiensive  in 
its  destructiveness  than  the  revolutionary  anarrhium  of  Bakunin. 
He  rejects  all  the  ideal  systems  in  every  name  and  shape, 
from  the  idea  of  God  downwards;  and  every  form  of  external 
antbwity,  whether  emanating  from  the  will  of  a  sovereign  or  from 
oniversal  sufirage.  "  The  liberty  of  man,"  he  says  in  his  Dieu 
et  r£tat  .(published  posthumously  in  1882)  "  consists  solely  in 
this,  that  he  obeys  the  laws  of  nature,  braause  he  has  hiinself 
recognized  them  as  such,  and  not  because  they  have  been  imposed 
iqwtt  him  externally  by  any  foreign  will  whatsoever,  human 
or  divine,  collective  or  individual"  In  this  way  will  the  whole 
problem  of  freedom  be  solved,  that  natural  laws  be  ascertained 
by  scientific  discovery,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  be  universally 
diffused  among  the  masses.  Natural  laws  being  thus  recognized 
by  every  man  for  himself,  he  cannot  but  obey  them,  for  they  are 
the  laws  also  of  his  own  nature;  and  the  need  for  political 
e^ganization,administration  and  legislation  will  at  once  disappear. 
Nw  will  he  admit  of  any  privileged  position  or  class,  for  "  it  is 
the  peculiarity  of  privilege  and  of  every  privileged  position  to 
kill  the  intellect  and  heart  of  man.  The  privileged  man,  whether 
he  be  privileged  politicallv  or  economically,  is  a  man  depraved 
in  intellect  and  heart."  '  In  a  word,  we  object  to  all  l^islation, 
all  authority,  and  all  influence,  privileged,  patented,  official 
and  legal,  even  when  it  has  proceeded  from  universal  suffrage, 
cmxvinced  that  it  must  always  turn  to  the  profit  of  a  dominating 
and  exploiting  minority,  against  the  interests  of  the  immense 
majority  enslaved."  Baikunln's  methods  of  realizing  his  revolu> 
tk>nary  programme  are  not  less  frank  and  destructive  than  his 
principles.  The  revolutionist,  as  he  would  recommend  him 
to  be,  is  a  consecrated  man,  who  will  allow  no  private  interests 
or  feelings,  and  no  scruples  of  religion,  patriotism  or  morality,  to 
turn  him  aside  from  his  mission,  the  aim  of  which  is  by  all  available 
means  to  overturn  the  existing  society.       (See  ANAacmsM.) 


BA-KWnU»  a  Bantu  nation  of  (Serman  (Cameroon,  West 
Africa.  According  to  tradition  they  are  migrants  from  the 
eastward.  The  "  Brushmen,"  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  their 
name,  are  grouped  in  about  uxty  separate  dans.  They  are  a 
lively  intelligent  pec^le,  brave  filters  and  daring  hunters,  and 
in  their  love  of  songs,  music  and  elocution  are  superior  to  many 
negro  races.  Their  domestic  affections  are  stronigly  developed. 
Their  chief  physical  peculiarity  is  the  great  disparity  between 
the  size  and  complexion  of  the  sexes,  most  of  the  women  being 
much  shorter  and  far  lighter  in  colour  than  the  men.  The  Ba- 
Kwiri  are  generous  and  open-handed  among  themselves;  but 
the  law  of  blood  for  blood  is  mercilessly  fulfilled,  even  in  cases  of 
accidental  homidde.  Their  religion  Is  ancestor-worship  blended 
with  witchcraft  and  magic.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil 
q>irits,  those  of  the  forests  and  seas  being  eq>ecially  feared.  In 
common  with  their  neighbours  the  Duilla  {q.t.)  the  Ba-Kwiri 
possess  a  curious  drum  language.  By  drum-tapping  news  is 
conveyed  from  dan  to  dan.  Slaves  and  women  are  not  allowed 
to  master  this  language,  but  all  the  initiated  are  bound  td  repeat 
it  so  as  to  pass  the  messages  on.  The  Ba-Kwiri  have  also  a  bom 
language  peculiar  to  themselves. 

BALA,  a  market-town  and  urban  district  of  Merionethshire, 
N.  Wales,  at  the  north  end  of  BaUi  Lake,  17  m.  N.E.  of  Dolgelley 
(Dolgellau).  Pop.  (1901)  1554.  It  is  little  more  than  one  wide 
street  Its  manufactures  are  flannd,  stockings,  gloves  and 
hosiery  (for  which  it  was  well  known  in  the  i8th  century).  The 
Tower  of  Bala  (some  30  ft.  high  by  50  diameter)  is  a  tumulus 


or 


« 


moat-hill,"  formeriy. thought  to  mark  the  site  of  a  Roman 
camp.  The  theological  college  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
and  the  granunar  school  (endowed),  which  was  founded  in  17x2, 
are  the  chief  features,  together  with  the  statue  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Charles,  the  distinguished  theological  writer,  to  whom 
was  largdy  due  the  foundation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Sodety.  Bala  Lake,  the  largest  in  Wales  (4  m.  long  by  some  |  m. 
wide),  is  subject  to  sudden  and  dangerous  floods,  deep  and  dear, 
and  full  of  pike,  perch,  trout,  ed  and  gwytnad.  The  gwyniad 
{CaregOHus)  is  peculiar  to  certain  waters,  as  those  of  Bala  Lake, 
and  is  fully  described  by  Thomas  Pennant  in  his  Zoology  (1776). 

The 'lake  {Liyn  Tegid)  is  crossed  by  the  Dee,  local  tradition 
having  it  that  the  waters  of  the  two  never  mix,  like  those  of 
Alpheus  and  the  sea. 

BALAAM  (09^9  Bfl*am;  BaXaAfi;  Vg.  Balaam;  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  uncertain),  a  prophet  in  the  Bible. 
Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  was  a  Gentile  seer;  he  appears  in  \he 
history  of  the  Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  east  of  Jordan,  at  the  dose  of  the  Forty  Years'  wandering, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Moses  and  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan. 
Israd  had  conquered  two  kings  of  eastern  Palestine — Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  Balaam  to  curse  Israel;  Balaam 
came  after  some  hesitation,  but  when  he  sought  to  curse  Israd 
Yahweh  compelled  him  to  bless  them. 

The  main  passage  concerning  Balaam  in  Nimi.  xxii-xxv.;  it 
consists  of  a  narrative  which  serves  as  a  framework  for  seven 
oracular  poems,  the  first  four  being  of  some  length  and  the  last 
three  very  brief.  The  story  is  doubtless  based  on  andent 
traditions,  current  in  various  forms;  the  Old  Testament  references 
are  not  wholly  consistent. 

The  narrative  in  Num.  xxii.  ff.  is  hdd  to  be  compiled  with 
editorial  additions  from  the  two  andent  documents  (900-700  B.C.) 
commonly  denoted  by  the  symbols  J  and  E.  The  distribution 
of  the  material  between  the  two  documents  is  uncertain;  but 
some  such  scheme  as  the  following  is  not  improbable.  The 
references  to  portions  the  origin  of  which  is  e^>edaUy  uncertain 
are  placed  in  brackets  ( ). 

The  present  narrative,  therefore,  is  not  really  a  suigle  continuous 
story,  but  may  be  resolved  into  two  older  accounts.  In  combin- 
ing these  two  and  using  them  as  a  framework  for  the  poems, 
the  compilers  have  altered,  added  and  omitted.  Naturally, 
when  both  documents  made  statements  which  were  nearly 
identical,  one  might  be  omitted;  so  that  neither  account  need 
be  given  in  full  in  the  composite  passage.  The  two  older  accodnts. 
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■1  hi  u  they  an  givtii  htn,  may  hive  tun  MmcwlutE  Uwi: 
iHtontkHu  of  sjppwd  omiiiioiii  are  (ivoi  in  tqunR  bnckeu  j|. 
■  (i)  J.  uii,  3*-so  to"  Bcor"  (jt  to  "  to  the  Und  "—7,  11,  ij, 
iS).  Bikk,  kiog  o(  Moib,  alirmed  at  the  Imtlitc  oonqimU, 
•ends  eUcri  ol  Moab  tad  Midiin  10  BalMin,  lan  oT  Beot,  to  the 
bod  of  AmmtH,  to  isduce  him  to  come  *nd  cufm  Urul.  He 
•endi  back  mud  that  he  cut  only  do  wh«I  Yih*eh  csmnundi. 
Tilt  Und  of  A  miKm.  Thecumnl  Hibunr  Tnt  hu  the  land  of 
amma.U.  at  EV,  "  hiipeoF^,"  but  Ammm  iimd  bv  the  SinuhUD 
PemaHuch.  the  Syriu  xxT  Viil(>te  Venuoni  and  kiu;  Hcbreo 
MSS.,  and  il  acteptal  by  many  modern  icholan. 
xni.  11-350  to  ■■  Balsam,"  also  "Co"  and  "So  Balaam 

to  Balal.'bul  the  Angel  ol  Yahweh  meeli  hizn.  At  fint  the 
Angel  i»  «een  only  by  the  an,  which  atouiei  Balaam's  anger  by 
lt>  eflotti  la  avoid  the  Angel.  The  au  ii  mintculoujly  enabled 
to  veak  to  Balaam.  Yahweh  al  last  enables  Batlara  to  see  the 
Angel,  wba  ttUi  him  (hat  he  would  have  ilauii  him  but  lor  the  an. 
Btlaim  oHen  to  n  hack,  but  li  told  to  go  on._  _  _ 
otiicfeuein  Iha  Old  TMament  ii  tbe 


AngeTiod  th 
-^n.i;ar  ™ 


Eden.    hJaimc 


ind  other  ChriMian  echolin.    I 


.jeaali  _ 

by  E.  W.  Hi, _ 

Volck  in  HaucE'i  Rialauyihpidit  (>.  "  Bileam  ").  regard  the  itate- 
fnenu  about  tbe  aia  epeaklog  aa  n(untivei  (he  aii  brayed,  and 
Balaam  tranjlaled  the  aouad  into  wordi.  The  ordinary  literal 
InterpcTtatiDn  ii  more  probables  but  it  doea  not  follow  that  the 
■u(hDra  o(  the  Pentateuch  intended  tbe  nary  (o  be  uken  ai  hit- 
torkal  In  iu  dnaili.  It  need  haidly  be  Hid  (bat  (he  eiact  accuiacy 
of  lucli  namdvea  1>  not  an  eoential  pin  of  the  Chtinian  faith : 
no  wch  dDctiiae  ii  laid  down  by  tbe  creedt  and  coofeuiou. 

rwii  36,  39)  vxiv.  I,  1,  10-14,  15.  Balak  meets  Balaam  and 
tbey  go  together  land  oSet  uciihcesl;  Balaam,  however,  hleuei 
brael  by  divine  Inspiration;  fialak  remonstratet,  but  Balaam 
lemindi  him  ol  hit  menage  and  again  bleuet  luaeL  Then 
Balaam  goes  home.  (For  the  relation  o[  the  poemi  ta  J'l 
urrative,  see  below.) 

(ii.)  E.  nii.  1, 3a,  si  "  to  Petbor,  which  is  by  the  rivei,"  S-io, 
ii-i6,  iQ-ii,  37a,  (o  "tmlo  tnc,"  38.  Salak,  kmg  of  M«b, 
atanned  at  the  conquests  of  Israel,  sends  the  princes  of  Moab  to 
Balaam  al  FHitr  on  (he  Euphrates,  that  he  may  come  and  curae 
Israel 

A.  Jeiemiai.  Dat  AUt  Tattmtta   ■■■-  Orinu. 

called'"  River"  (better  "Ravine"  ■  'r         '  i  ,  'lim,  on 

^^Sch>ade^°:>?K(i»idnftn*E'J^^^'u;"J..'>ii'>./    [('£• 
'      '  'vaixltakeilln  iinotdinar 


ilulely.  IJ.  the  EuiAratei.  and  to  citrntify  FiUi-r  t.i'l< 
and  farbidi  him 


'niliHrll.' 


go.    The 


princes- return  and  report  to  Balak,  who  sends  thi 
put  further  pressure  on  Balaam.  Cod  in  another  dream  per- 
mits him  to  go.  on  condition  that  he  q>eaks  what  God  tells  him. 
He  goes  with  the  princa  1/  Itoab.  Balak  meets  them,  and 
Bakam  warns  him  that  he  an  only  ipeak  what  God  tells  him. 

idi.  40,  41,  iiiii.  1-6,11-1}.  Balak  oStn  laciihixs.  but 
Yahweh  inipirei  Balaam  with  a  blessing  on  Israel  Balak 
remonitntH  and  Balaam  explains.    They  try 


plicini 


.       crifidng  « 
Balaam  on  the  (op  of  Piigah 
.mpeUed  to  bless  Israel.     After  furihei 
laiions  IBiljum  goes  home].     (For  th> 


Israel,  i 


d   by 


Deut.  uiii.  i-6^  summarizes  B'l  a 
adding.however,  the  feature  that  Ihe  A 
with  (he  Moabitet,  pouibly  an  impel 

Israelites,'  also  refers  to  this  episode, 
a  diSertnt  itory  of  Balaam,  ui  which  I 
how  they  may  b 


if  thi)  incident, 


e  Priestly  Code>  h: 
'  '  t)  the  Uidianil 


aw  they  may  bring  disaster  on  Israel  by  seducing  the  people 

>  Dinted  Neh.  aiii.  1  f.      ■  Joth.  uiv.  9.  10.  E;  cf.lrficah  vi.  j. 

>  Num.  i»i.  8  (quoted  Jodi.  liiii.  II).  16.    Thnc  references  are 


«  with  IB:  b 


from   their   loyalty 
battle,  fighting  in  thi 
It  is  often  supposed  that 


Yahweh.     Later  c 


a  king  of  Edoit 


niv.  ig.  are  commonly  regarded  as  ancient  lyrics  of  the  early 
monarchy,  perhaps  in  (he  (ime  of  David  or  Solomon,  whidt  J  and 
B  inserted  in  (heir  narrative.  Some  recent  eritict,*  however, 
arc  inclined  to  place  (hem  in  the  poit-crilic  period,  in  which  case 
a  late  editor  hai  substituted  them  lor  earlier,  probtbly  lets 
edifying,  oradei.  But  the  features  whkb  tire  held  to  indiote 
late  date  may  he  due  Eo  editorial  reviaiEHi. 

The  first  (wo  are  found  in  an  B  Kiting,  and  tbenlore,  il 
ancient,  farmed  part  of  B. 

The  Fitit,  niii.  7-10,  propheiUs  tbe  unique  tialtation  of 
Israel,  and  its  countless  numbers. 

Tbe  Second,  iiiiL  ig-14,  celebrate*  the  monl  virtue  of  land. 


nditta 


iple  are  connected  with  J. 

The  Tlari,  irn.  3-1),  also  celebrate*  the  glory  oitd  conqneats 
ol  (he  monarchy. 

Atm,  in  verse  7,  eta  hardly  be  the  Amalekile  king  of  i  Stn. 
xv.i  Arnalek  was  too  unalt  and  obscure.  Ihc  Septuafint  and 
olhei  Cteek  Vetsion)  and  Sani,  Pent,  have  Cvg.  whidi  would 
inq>ly  >  pott-exilic  date,  d.  Eiik.  nzii.  Pmbabty  both  Agag 
and  Gag  tie  leitutl  cotniptioni.  Oj  haa  been  ■uggea(ed,  but 
doei  not  seem  a  great  improvcmenL 

The  FnriJb.  cdv,  14-19,  announces  (he  commg  of  ■  kiag, 
poitlbly  David,  who  shall  ooncfuei  Edom  and  Moab. 

The  remaining  poems  are  usually  tegaidcd  as  later  tddi(ian); 
thus  Ihe  Oi!ari  HcbuouJi  on  Num.  uiv.  90-14.  "  Tlie  three 
coochiding  oracles  teem  irrtlevuit  here,  being  coDcemed  ndthet 
•i(h  Israel  nor  Moab.  It  has  been  thoii|^[  that  they  weie  added 
(0  bring  the  cycle  up  to  tevea." 

The  Pillk.  odv.  10,  deals  with  the  ruin  of  Amilek.  It  k  of 
uncertain  da(ei  if  the  historical  Amalek  is  meant,  it  may  be 
early;  but  Amalek  may  be  symbolical. 

The  SMk,  uiv,  it  f.,  deals  with  the  desiniction  of  the  Kenite 
hy  Assyria;  also  of  uncertain  date,  Assyria  bemg,  accordirig 


e,  Ihci 


but  doubtful, 

of  Shimal,  a  s 

In  the  New 


m  of  Nineveh,  according  to  others  tbe 


"Eber";  k  may  refer  to  (be 
rsia  hy  Alexander  the  Great  An  interaling, 
mendation  makes  this  poem  desciibe  tbe  ruin 
ite  in  N.  W.  Syria. 

?esumenl  Balaam  is  d(ed  as  a  type  of  tvaiicc;* 
«  read  oi  false  leachers  a(  Persamum  who  held 


idols,  and  (o  coi 
Balaam  has  ati 


>I  Israel,  ( 


d  much  in(eretl,  alike  from  Jew*,  Christian* 
ana  Manommeoans.  Josephus  ■  paraphrase*  the  story  nun  tmt, 
and  speaks  of  Balaam  as  the  best  prophet  of  his  time,  but  with 
a  disposition  ill  adapted  to  resist  tempution.  Philo  desciities 
him  in  the  £1/1  e/  Uaa  as  a  great  cugtcian;  elsewhere'  he 
qieaka  of  "the  s<^hist  Balaam,  being,"  i,tr  symholixing,  "a 
vain  crowd  of  contrary  and  wtrring  camions";  and  a^in' 
as  "a  vain  people";  both  phrases  being  based  on  a  aistakcn 
etyraology  of  tbe  ntme  Balaam.  The  hiter  Targums  and  tbe 
Talmuds  repreient  him  as  a  typical  sinner;  and  there  tn  the 
usual  worthless  Rabbinical  fables,  t./.  (hat  he  was  blind  of  one 
eye;  that  be  was  the  Elihu  of  Job;  (hat,  as  one  of  Pharaoh's 
'  of  a  city  of  Ethiopia,  and  rebelled 


I  Fhan 


rmy,  and  (tormed  tbe  city  ai 


•  For  namct  and  leasona.  tee  Cray,  /fiintrr].  J14- 

•  1  Peter  ii.  16,  IJ  (alio  refers  to  tbe  auipeakuH).  JudeiL 
'^iU.iv.6.  •  Qwid.Dti.Pttvn,ito.      •  St  Owvi..  1 1« 
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Ouioasfyenoiigli,  the.  Rabbinical  (Yalkut)  identification  of 
fialaam  with  Laban,  Jacob's  father-in-law,  has  httn  revived, 
from  a  very  different  standpoint,  by  a  modem  critic.^ 

The  Mahommedans,  also,  have  various  fables  concerning 
Balaam.  He  was  one  of  the  Anakim,  or  giants  of  Palestine ; 
he  read  the  books  of  Abraham,  where  he  got  the  name  Yahweh, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  predicted  the  future,  and  got  from  God 
whatever  he  asked.  It  has  been  (x>njectured  that  the  Arabic 
wise  man,  commonly  called  Luqmfln  (q.v.),  is  identical  with 
Balaam.  The  names  of  their  fathers  are  alike,  and  *'Luqman  " 
means  devtmreff  swatloweft  a  meaning  which  might  be  got  out  of 
Bakiam  by  a  popular  etymology. 

If  we  mi^t  accept  the  various  theories  mentioned  above, 
Balaam  would  appear  in  one  source  of  J  as  an  Edomite,  in  another 
as  an  Ammonite;  in  B  as  a  native  of  the. south  of  Judah  or 
poss&Iy  as  an  Aramaean;  in  the  traditbn  followed  by  the 
Priestly  Code  probably  as  a  Midianite.  All  these  peoples  either 
belong  to  the  Hebrew  stock  or  are  dosely  connected  with  it. 
We  may  conclude  that  Balaam  was  an  ancient  figure  of  traditions 
originally  common  to  all  the  Hebrews  and  their  allies,  and  after- 
wards appropriated  by  individual  tribes;  much  as. there  are 
various  St  Georges. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  Balaam  narratives  for  the  history 
of  the  religk>n  of  Israel  is  the  recognition  by  J  and  B  of  the  genuine 
inspiration  of  a  non  Hebrew  prophet.  Yahweh  is  as  much  the 
God  of  Balaam  as  he  is  of  Moses.  Probably  the  original  tradition 
goes  bock  to  a  time  when  Yahweh  was  recognized  as  a  deity  of 
a  circle  of  connected  tribes  of  which  the  Israelite  tribes  formed 
a  part.  But  the  retention  of  the  story  without  modification  may 
imply  a  continuous  recognition  through  some  centuries  of  the 
idea  that  Yahweh  revealed  his  will  to  nations  other  than  Israel. 

iUiparently  the  Priestly  Code  ignored  this  feature  of  the  story. 

'taking  the  narratives  as  we  now  have  them,  Balaam  is  a 

companion  figure  to  Jonah,  the  prophet  who  wanted  to  go  where 

he  was  not  sent,  over  against  the  prophet  who  ran  away  from 

the  mission  to  which  be  was  called. 

BiBUOCRArav.— Ewald.  GesckichU  des  Voikes  lsnel\  Bd.  ii. 
p.  398;  Hengstenberg's  DU  CesckichU  BiUams  und  seine  Weis- 
scgunjien  (1842);  the  commentaries  on  the  scriptural  passages, 
especially  G.  B.  Gray  on  Numbers  xxii.-xxiv.;  and  the  articles 
on  "  Bauam  "  (Bileam)  in  Hamburger's  Realencyclopsdie  fur  Bibel 
und  Talmud,  Hastings*  BibU  Diet.,  Black  and  Chine's  Encvclo- 
faedia  Bibliea,  Herozog-Hauck's  lUaUncyklopddie.  For  the  analysis 
intoearlier  documents,  see  also  the  Oxford  Hexateuch,  Estlin  Carpenter 
and  Harford-Battersby.  (W.  H.  Be.) 

BAIABHURI  (ABt}-L-*ABBXs  Ahmad  ibn  YahyA  ibn  JXbir 
al-BaiAohubI),  Arabian  historian,  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  though 
his  sympathies  seem  to  have  been  strongly  with  the  Arabs,  for 
Mas'Qdl  refers  to  one  of  his  works  in  which  he  refuted  the 
Shu'Qbttes  (see  Abu  *Ubazda).  He  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
caliphs  al-Mutawakkil  and  al-MustA*In  and  was  tutor  to  the  son 
of  al-Mu*ta22.  He  died  in  892  as  the  result  of  a  drug  called 
hatddkiir  (hence  his  name).  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
b  the  Pul&h  ul-Bulddn  (Conquests  of  Lands),  edited  by  M.  J. 
de  Goeje  as  Liber  expugnationis  regionum  (Leiden,  1870 ;  Cairo, 
XQOx).  This  work  is  a  digest  of  a  larger  one,  which  is  now  lost. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  early  conquests  of  Mahomet  and 
the  early  caliphs.  BaUdhuil  is  said  to  have  spared  no  trouble  in 
cc^ecting  traditions,  and  to  have  visited  various  parts  of  north 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  for  this  purpose.  Another  great  historical 
work  of  his  was  theAnsdb  ul-AshrAf  (Genealogies  of  the  Nobles), 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  forty  parts  when  he  died. 
Of  this  work  the  eleventh  book  has  been  published  by  W. 
Ahlwardt  (Greifswald,  1883),  and  another  part  is  known  in 
manoscript  (see  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society^  vol. 
zxxviii  pp.  383-406).  He  also  made  some  translations  from 
Persian  mto  Arabic  (G.  W.  T.) 

BALAOHAT  (i.e.  "  above  the  ghals  or  passes,"  the  highlands), 
a  district  of  British  India  in  the  Nagpur  division  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  the  town 
of  Burba.  The  district  con  tains  an  area  of  3 133  sq.m.  It  forms 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  central  plateau  which  divides  the 
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province  from  east  to  west.  These  highlands,  formeriy  known 
as  the  Raigarh  Bichhia  tract,  remained  desolate  and  neglected 
until  x866,  when  the  district  of  Balaghat  was  formed,  and  the 
country  opened  to  the  industrious  and  enterprising  peasantry 
of  the  Wainganga  valley.  Geographivally  the  district  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  parts : — (i)  The  southern  lowlands,  a  slightly 
undulating  plain,  comparatively  well  cultivated  and  drained  by 
the  Wainganga,  Bagh,  Deo,  Ghisri  and  Son  rivers.  (2)  The 
long  narrow  valley  known  as  the  Mau  Taluka,  lying  between  the 
hills  and  the  Wainganga  river,  and  comprising  a  long,  narrow^ 
irregular-shaped  lowland  tract,  intersected  by  hill  ranges  and 
peaks  covered  with  dense  jungle,  and  running  generally  from 
north  to  south.  (3)  The  lofty  plateau,  in  which  is  situated  the 
Raigarh  Bichhia  tract,  comprising  irregular  ranges  of  hills» 
broken  into  numerous  valleys,  and  generally  running  from  east 
to  west.  The  highest  points  in  the  hills  of  the  district  are  as 
follows: — Peaks  above  Lanji,  2300  or  2500  feet;  Tepagarh  hill, 
about  2600  ft ;  and  Bhainsas^t  range,  about  3000  ft  above 
the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  district  are  the  Wainganga^ 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Bagh,  Nahra  and  Uskal ;  a  few  smaller 
streams,  such  as  the  Masmar,  the  Mahkara,  &c. ;  and  the 
Ban  jar,  Halon  and  Jamunia,  tributaries  of  theNerbudda,  which 
drain  a  portion  of  the  upper  plateau.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  the  upper  part  of  the  district  was  an  impenetrable 
waste.  About  that  time  one  Lachhman  Naik  established  the 
first  villages  on  the  Paraswara  plateau.  But  a  handsome 
Buddhist  temple  of  cut  stone,  belonging  to  some  remote  period, 
is  suggestive  of  a  civilization  which  had  disappeared  before 
historic  times.  The  population  in  1901  was  326,521,  showing  a 
decrease  of  15%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  effects  of  famine.  A 
large  part  of  the  area  is  still  covered  with  forest,  the  most  valuable 
timber-tree  being  sal.  There  are  few  good  roads.  The  Gondia- 
Jubbulpore  line  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway  traverses  the 
Wainganga  valley  in  the  west  of  the  district.  The  district 
suffered  very  severely  from  the  famine  of  1896-1897.  It  suffered 
again  in  1900,  when  in  April  the  number  of  persons  relieved  rose 
above  100,000. 

BALAGUER,  VICTOR  (1824-1901),  Spanish  politician  and 
author,  was  born  at  Barcelona  on  the  x  ith  of  December  1824,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  towh.  His  precocity 
was  remarkable ;  his  first  dramatic  essay,  Pepin  djorobado,  was 
placed  on  the  Barcelona  stage  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  at  nineteen  he  was  publicly  "  crowned  "  after  the  production 
of  his  second  play,  Don  Enrique  d  Dadivoso.  From  1843  to  1868 
he  was  the  chief  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Barcelona,  and  as  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  El  ConseUer  did  much  to  promote  the 
growth  of  local  patriotism  in  Catalonia.  But  it  was  not  till  1857 
that  he  wrote  his  first  poem  in  Catalan — a  copy  of  verses  to  the 
Virgin  of  Montserrat.  Henceforward  he  frequently  ad(^ted  the 
pseudonym  of "  lo  Trovador  de  Montserrat ";  in  1859  he  helped  to 
restore  the  "  Juegos  Florales,"  and  in  x86z  was  proclaimed  piestre 
de  gay  saber.  He  was  removed  to  Madrid,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  political  life,  and  in  1867  emigrated  to  Provence.  On  the 
expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella,  he  returned  to  Spain,  represented 
Manresa  in  the  Cortes,  and  in  1871-1872  was  successively 
minister  of  the  colonies  and  of  finance  He  resigned  office  at  the 
restoration,  but  finally  followed  his.  party  in  rallying  to  the 
dynasty ;  he  was  appointed  vice-president  of  congress,  and  was 
subsequently  a  senator.  He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  14th  of 
January  1901.  Long  before  his  death  he  had  become  alienated 
from  the  advanced  school  of  Catalan  nationalists,  and  endeav- 
oured to  explain  away  the  severe  criticism  of  Castile  in  which 
his  Historia  de  Catalitfla  y  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon  (1860-1863) 
abounds.  This  work,  like  his  Historia  politica  y  literaria  de  los 
trovadores  (1878- 1879),  is  inaccurate,  partial  and  unscientific; 
but  both  books  arc  attractively  written  and  have  done  great 
service  to  the  cause  which  Balaguer  once  upheld.  As  a  poet  he 
is  imitative :  reminiscences  of  Quintana  are  noticeable  in  his 
patriotic  songs,  of  Zorrilla  m  his  historical  ballads,  of  Byron  in 
his  lyrical  poems.  He  wrote  too  hastily  to  satisfy  artistic  canons ; 
but  if  he  has  the  faults  he  has  also  the  merits  of  a  pioneer,  and  ia 
Catalonia  his  name  will  endure.. 
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BALAKIREV— BALANCE 


BALAKIREV.  MIU    ALBZEIVICH  -  (1836-  ),  Russian 

musical  composer,  was  born  at  Ntjni-Novgorod  on  the  31st  of 
December  1836.  He  had  the  advantage  as  a  boy  of  living  with 
Ouiibichev,  author  of  a  Life  of  Motartf  who  had  a  private  band, 
and  from  whom  Balakirev  obtained  a  valuable  education  in 
music.  At  eighteen,  after  a  university  course  in  mathematics, 
lit  went  to  St  Petersburg,  full  of  national  ardour,  and  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Glinka.  Round  him  gathered  C^r  Cui 
(b.  1835),  and  others,  and  in  1862  the  Free  School  of  Music  was 
established,  by  which,  and  by  Balakirev's  personal  zeal,  the 
modem  school  of  Russian  music  was  largely  stimulated.  In  1869 
Balakirev  was  appointed  director  of  the  imperial  chapel  and 
conductor  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Society.  His  influence  as  a 
conductor,  and  as  an  organizer  of  Russian  music,  give  him  the 
place  of  a  founder  of  a  new  movement,  apart  even  from  his  own 
compositions,  which  though  few  in  number  are  remarkable  in 
themselves.  His  works  consist  largely  of  songs  and  collections 
of  folk-songs,  but  include  a  symphony  (first  played  in  England 
in  X901),  two  symphonic  poems  ("  Russia  "  and  "  Tamara  ")r 
and  four  overtures,  besides  pianoforte  pieces.  His  orchestral 
works  are  of  the  "  programme-music  "  order,  but  all  arc  brilliant 
examples  of  the  highly  coloured,  elaborate  style  characteristic 
of  modem  Russian  composers,  and  developed  by  Balakirev's 
disciples,  such  as  Borodin  and  Rimsky-Korsakov. 

BALAKLAVA,  a  village  in  the  Crimea,  east  of  Sevastopol, 
famous  for  a  battle  in  the  Crimean  War.  The  action  of  Balaklava 
(October  asth,  1854)  was  brought  about  by  the  advance  of  a 
Russian  field  army  under  General  Liprandi  to  attack  the  allied 
English,  French  and  Turkish  forces  besieging  Sevastopol.  The 
ground  on  which  the  engagement  took  place  was  the  Vorontsov 
ridge  (see  Ckimean  War),  and  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  it. 
Liprandi's  corps  formed  near  Traktir  Bridge,  and  eariy  on  the 
35th  of  October  its  advanced  guard  moved  southward  to  attack 
the  ridge,  which  was  weakly  occupied  by  Turkish  battalions 
behind  slight  entrenchments.  The  two  nearest  British  divisions 
were  put  into  motion  as  soon  as  the  firing  became  serious,  but  were 
prevented  by  their  orders  from  descending  at  once  into  the  plain, 
and  the  Turks  had  to  meet  the  assault  of  greatly  superior  numbers. 
They  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  the  Russians  quickly  cleared 
the  ridge,  capturing  several  guns,  and  their  first  line  was  followed 
by  a  heavy  mass  of  cavalry  which  crossed  the  ridge  and  descended 
into  the  Balaklava  plain.  At  this  moment  the  British  cavalry 
division  under  the  earl  of  Lucan  was  in  the  plain,  but  their  com- 
mander was  prevented  from  engaging  the  Russians  by  the  tenor  of 
his  orders.  One  of  his  brigades,  the  Heavy  (4th  and  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  xst,  2nd  and  6th  Dragoons)  under  Brigadier-General 
J.  Y.  Scarlett,  was  in  the  Balaklava  plain;  the  other,  the  Light 
Brigade  under  Lord  Cardigan  (4th  and  X3th  Light  Dragoons 
now  Hussars,  8th  and  xith  Hussars  and  X7th  Lancers)  in  the 
■valley  to  th^  north  of  the  Vorontsov  ridge.  All  these  regiments 
were  very  weak  in  numbers.  The  Russian  cavalry  mass,  after 
crossing  the  ridge,  moved  towards  Balaklava;  a  few  shots  were 
fired  into  it  by  a  Turkish  battery  and  a  moment  later  the  Heavy 
Brigade  charged.  The  attack  was  impeded  at  first  by  obstacles 
of  ground,  but  in  the  ii^ie  the  weight  of  the  Briti^  troopers 
gradually  broke  up  the  enemy,  and  the  charge  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  delivered  against  the  flank  of  the  Russian  mass,  was 
decisive.  The  whole  of  the  Russian  cavalry  broke  and  fled  to 
the  ridge.  This  famous  charge  occupied  less  than  five  minutes 
from  first  to  last,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  Russian 
squadrons,  attempting  to  charge  the  93rd  Highlanders  (who  were 
near  Balaklava)  were  met  by  the  steady  volleys  of  the  "  thin  red 
line,"  and  fled  with  the  resL  .  The  defeated  troops  retreated  past 
the  still  inactive  light  Brigade,  on  whose  left  a  French  cavalry 
brigade  was  now  posted.  The  Russians  were  at  this  jimcture 
reinforced  by  a  mixed  force  on  the  Fedukhine  heights;  Liprandi's 
infantry  occupied  the  captured  ridge,  and  manned  the  guns 
taken  from  the  Turks.  The  cavalry  defeated  by  the  Heavy 
Brigade  was  re-formed  in  the  northern  valley  behind  the  field 
guns,  and  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  were  on  both  the 
Fedukhine  and  the  Vorontsov  heights.  Thus,  in  front  of  the 
light  Brigade  was  a  valley  over  a  mile  long,  at  the  end  of  which 


was  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  twelve  guns,  and  on  the  ridges  on 
cither  side  there  were  in  all  twenty-two  guns,  with  cavalry  and 
infantry.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  an  order  wu 
given  by  the  British  headquarters,  which  led  to  the  charge  for 
which  above  all  Balaklava  is  remembered.  It  was  carried  to 
Lord  Lucan  by  Captain  L.  E.  Nobn,  15th  Hussars,  and  ran  as 
follows: — "  Lord  Rjiglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly 
to  the  front  and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns 
.  .  .  French  cavalry  is  on  your  left."  Lucan,  seeing  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  move  guns,  questioned  Nolan,  who  b 
said  to  have  pointed  down  the  valley  to  the  artillery  on  the  plain; 
whereupon  Lucan  rode  to  Lord  Cardigan,  the  commander  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  And  repeated  Lord  Raglan's  order  and  Nolan's 
explanation.  The  Light  Brigade  then  advanced  straight  to  its 
front,  and  soon  came  imder  fire  from  the  guns  on  both  flanks. 
Nolan  was  killed  as  he  rode  across  the  front  of  the  brigade, 
perhaps  with  the  intention  of  changing  its  direction  to  the 
Vorontsov  ridge.  Five  minutes  later  the  guns  in  front  began  to 
fire  with  telling  effecL  The  pace  was  increased,  though  the 
"  charge  "  was  liot  sounded,  and  Cardigan  and  those  of  his  men 
who  remained  mounted,  rode  up  to  and  through  the  Russian  line 
of  guns.  Small  parties  even  charged  the  Russian  cavalry  in  rear 
and  on  either  flaink.  The  French  4th  Chasseurs  d'AJrique  made 
a  dashing  charge  which  drove  the  Russians  off  the  Fedukhine 
heights,  though  at  considerable  loss.  Lucan  had  meanwhile 
called  up  the  Heavy  Brigade  to  support  the  Light,  but  it  lost 
many  men  and  horses  and  was  quickly  withdrawn.  Only  two 
formed  bodies  of  theLightBrigadefound  their  way  back.  The  13th 
Light  Dragoons  mustered  but  ten  mounted  men  at  the  evening 
parade ;  the  brigade  as  a  whole  had  lost  247  men  and  497  horses 
out  of  a  total  strength  of  673  engaged  in  the  charge,  which  lasted 
twenty  minutes  from  first  to  last.  The  two  infantry  divi^ns 
which  now  approached  the  field  were  again  halted,  and  Liprandi 
was  left  undisturbed  on  the  Vorontsov  ridge  and  in  possession 
of  the  captured  guns.  The  result  of  the  day  was  thus  unfavour- 
able to  the  allies,  but  the  three  chief  incidents  of  the  engagement 
— the  two  cavalry  charges  and  the  fight  of  the  93rd  HighlandeQ 
— ^gave  to  it  all  the  prestige  of  a  victory.  The  impression  created 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Light  Brigade  was  forcibly  expressed  in 
Tennyson's  well-known  ballad,  and  in  spite  of  the  equally  cele- 
brated remark  of  the  French  general  Bosquet,  Ce^  wutgHx^qiu 
mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
moral  effect  of  the  charge  did  not  outweigh  the  very  serious  loss 
in  trained  men  and  horses  involved. 

BALALAIKA,  a  stringed  instrument  said  to  have  retained  its 
primitive  form  unchanged,  very  popular  in  Russia  among  the 
peasants,  more  especially  in  Ukraine.  The  instrument  has  a 
triangular  soundboard  to  which  is  glued  a  vaulted  back,  forming 
a  body  having  a  triangular  base,  enabling  it  to  stand  upright.  To 
the  body  is  added  a  fretted  neck  strung  with  two,  three  or  four 
strings,  generally  so  tuned  as  to  produce  a  minor  chord  when 
sounded  together.  The  strings  are  generally  plucked  with  the 
fingers,  but  the  peasants  obtain  charming  "  glissando  "  effects 
by  sweeping  the  strings  lightly  one  after  the  other  with  the 
fingers  or  side  of  the  hand.  The  Balalaika  is  common  to  the  Sav 
races,  who  use  it  to  accompany  their  folk-songs  and  dances.  It 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  gipsies  at  rural  festivities  and 
fairs. 

BALANCE  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  the  Late  Lat. 
bUantia,  an  apparatus  for  weighing,  from  H,  two,  and  lanx,  a 
dish  or  scale),  a  term  originally  used  for  the  ordinary  beam 
balance  or  weighing  machine  with  two  scale  pans,  but  extended 
to  include  (with  or  without  adjectival  qualification)  other 
apparatus  for  measuring  and  comparing  weights  and  forces.  In 
addition  to  beam  and  spring  balances  (see  Weickihc  Machikes), 
apparatus  termed  "  torsion  balances,"  in  which  forces  are 
measured  or  compared  by  their  twisting  moment  on  a  wire,  are 
used,  especially  in  gravitational,  electrostatic  and  magnetic 
experiments  (see  Gravitation  and  Electkouetek).  The  term 
also  connotes  the  idea  of  equality  or  equalization;  e.g.  in  the 
following  expressions:  "  balance,"  in  bookkeeping,  the  amount 
which  equalizes  the  debit  and  credit  accounts;  *'  balance  wheel. 
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in  horology,  a  device  for  equalizing  the  relaxing  of  a  watch  or 
dock  spring  (ace  Clock);  the  "  balancing  of  engines,"  the  art 
oi  minimizing  the  total  vibrations  of  engines  when  running,  and 
couistiiig  generally  in  the  introduction  of  masses  which  induce 
vibrations  opposed  to  the  vibrations  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
engine. 

BALANCE  OF  VOWER,  a  phrase  in  international  law  for 
such  a  "  just  equilibrium  "  between  the  members  of  the  family 
of  natiwis  as  should  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  becoming 
sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  its  will  upon  the  rest.  The  principle 
involved  in  this,  as  Hume  pointed  out  in  his  Essay  on  the  Balance 
ef  Potrer,  is  as  old  as  history,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
ancients  both  as  political  theorists  and  as  practical  statesmen. 
In  its  essence  it  is  no  more  than  a  precept  of  commonsense  born 
of  experience  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation;  for,  as 
Polybius  very  clearly  puts  it  (lib.  i.  cap.  83) :  "  Nor  is  such  a 
principle  to  be  despised,  nor  should  so  great  a  power  be  allowed 
to  any  one  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  you  afterwards  to  dispute 
with  him  on  equal  terms  concerm'ng  your  manifest  rights." 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when 
the  science  of  international  law  took  shape  at  the  hands  of 
Grotius  and  his  successors,  that  the  theory  of  the  balance  of 
power  was  formulated  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  diplomacy. 
According  to  this  the  European  states  formed  a  sort  of  federal 
immunity,  the  fundamental  condition  of  which  was  the  pre- 
servation of  the  balance  of  power,  i.e.  such  a  disposition  of  things 
that  no  one  state  or  potentate  should  be  able  absolutely  to  pre- 
dominate and  prescribe  laws  to  the  rest;  and,  since  all  were 
equally  interested  in  this  settlement,  it  was  held  to  be  the  interest, 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  power  to  interfere,  even  by  force 
of  arms,  when  any  of  the  conditions  of  this  settlement  were 
infringed  or  assailed  by  any  other  member  of  the  community.' 
This  principle,  once  formulated,  became  an  axiom  of  political 
science.  It  was  impressed  as  such  by  Fenelon,  in  his  Instructions ^ 
on  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy;  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  world 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  Anti-Machiavel;  it  was  re-stated 
with  admirable  clearness  in  1806  by  Friedrich  von  Gcntz  in  his 
Fragments  on  the  Balance  of  Power.  It  formed  the  basis  of  the 
coalitions  against  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  and  the  occasion, 
or  the  excuse,  for  most  of  the  wars  which  desolated  Europe 
between  the  congress  of  MOnster  in  1648  and  that  of  Vienna 
in  1814.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century  it  was 
obscured  by  the  scries  of  national  upheavals  which  have  re- 
modelled the  map  of  Europe;  yet  it  underlay  all  the  efforts 
of  diplomacy  to  stay  or  to  direct  the  elemental  forces  let  loose 
by  the  Revolution,  and  with  the  restoration  of  comparative 
calm  it  has  once  more  emerged  as  the  motive  for  the  various 
political  alliances  of  which  the  ostensible  object  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  (see  Europe:  History). 

An  equilibrium  between  the  various  powers  yrhich  form  the 
family  of  nations  is,  in  fact, — as  Professor  L.  Oppenheim 
{IntemaL  Law,  i.  73)  justly  points  out — essential  to  the  very 
exbtence  of  any  international  law.  In  the  absence  of  any 
central  authority,  the  only  sanction  behind  the  code  of  rules 
established  by  custom  or  defined  in  treaties,  known  as  "  inter- 
national law,'*  is  the  capacity  of  the  powers  to  hold  each  other 
in  check.  Were  this  to  fail,  nothing  could  prevent  any  state 
sufficiently  powerful  from  ignoring  the  law  and  acting  solely 
according  to  its  convenience  and  its  interests. 

See.'  bcmdes  the  works  quoted  in  the  article,  the  standard  books 
on  Incernadonal  Law  (9.9.).  (W.  A.  P.) 

BALAHCE  OP  TRADE,  a  term  in  economics  belonging  originally 
to  the  period  when  the  "  mercantile  theory"  prevailed,  but  still 
in  use,  though  not  quite  perhaps  in  the  same  way  as  at  its  origin. 
The  "  balance  of  trade  "  was  then  identified  with  the  sum  of 
the  precious  metals  which  a  country  received  in  the  course  of 
its  trading  with  other  countries  or  with  particular  countries. 
There  was  no  doubt  an  idea  that  somehow  or  other  the  amount 
ol  the  predous  metals  received  represented  profit  on  the  trading, 
and  each  country  desired  as  much  profit  as  possible.  Princes 
tnd  sovereigns,  however,  with  political  aims  in  view,  were  not 
>  Emericb  de  Vattel.  Le  Droit  des  gens  (Leklen,  1758). 


close  students  of  mercantile  profits,  and  would  probably  have 
urged  the  a<^uisition  of  the  precious  metals  as  an  object  of  trade 
even  if  they  had  realized  that  the  country  as  a  whole  was  ex- 
porting "  money's  worth  "  in  order  to  buy  the  precious  metals 
which  were  desired  for  political  objects.  The  "  mercantile 
theory  "  was  exploded  by  Adam  Smith's  demonstration  that 
gold  and  silver  were  only  commodities  like  others  with  no  special 
virtue  in  them,  and  that  they  would  come  into  a  country  when 
there  was  a  demand  for  them,  according  to  the  amount,  in  pro- 
portion to  other  demands,  which  the  country  could  afford  to  pay; 
but  the  ideas  in  which  the  theory  itself  has  originated  have  not 
died  out,  and  the  idea  especially  of  a  "  balance  of  trad^"  to 
which  the  rulers  of  a  country  should  give  attention  is  to  be  found 
in  popular  discussions  of  business  topics  and  in  politics,  the 
general  notion  being  that  a  nationis  prosperous  when  its  statistics 
show  a  "  trade  balance  "  in  its  favour  and  unprosperous  when 
the  reverse  is  shown.  In  modem  times  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  or  of  exports  over  imports,  shown  in  the  statistics  of 
foreign  trade,  has  also  come  to  be  identified  in  popular  speech  with 
the  "  balance  of  trade,"  and  many  minds  are  no  doubt  imbued 
with  the  ideas  (i)  that  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is 
bad,  and  (2)  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  the  reverse, 
because  the  former  indicates  an  "  unfavourable  "  and  the  latter 
a  "  favourable  "  trade  balance.  In  the  former  case  it  is  urged 
that  a  nation  so  circumstanced  is  living  on  its  capital.  Exact 
remedies  are  not  suggested,  although  the  idea  of  preventing  or 
hampering  foreign  imports  as  a  means  of  developing  home  trade 
and  of  thus  altering  the  supp>osed  disastrous  trade  balance  is 
obviously  the  logical  inference  from  the  arguments.  A  con- 
sideration of  these  ideas  and  of  recent  discussions  about  imports 
and  exports,  appears  accordingly  to  be  needed,  although  the 
"  mercantile  theory  "  is  itself  exploded. 

The  phrase  "  balance  of  trade,"  then,  appears  to  be  an  applica- 
tion of  a  trader's  language  in  his  own  business  to  the  larger  affairs 
of  nations  or  rather  of  the  aggregate  of  individuals  in  a  nation 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  A  trader  in  his  own  books  sets  his 
sales  against  his  purchases,  and  the  amount  by  which  the  former 
exceed  the  latter  is  his  trade  balance  or  profit.  What  is  true  of 
the  individual,  it  is  a^umed,  must  be  true  of  a  nation  or  of  the 
aggregate  of  individual  traders  in  a  nation  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade.  If  their  collective  sales  amount  to  more  than  their 
collective  purchases  the  trade  balance  ^ill  be  in  their  favour^ 
and  they  will  have  money  to  receive.  Contrariwise,  if  their 
purchases  amount  to  more  than  their  sales,  they  will  have  to 
pay  money,  and  they  will  presumably  be  living  on  their  capital. 
The  argument  fails,  however,  in  many  ways.  Even  as  regards 
the  experience  of  the  individual  trader,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
he  may  or  may  not  receive  his  profit,  if  any,  in  money.  As  a  rule 
he  does  not  do  so.  As  the  profit  accrues  he  may  invest  it  either 
by  employing  labour  to  add  to  his  machinery  or  warehouses, 
or  by  increasing  his  stock-in-trade,  or  by  adding  to  his  book 
debts,  or  by  a  purchase  of  stocks  or  shares  outside  his  regular 
business.  At  the  end  of  a  given  period  he  may  or  may  not  have 
an  increased  cash  balance  to  show  as  the  result  of  his  profitable 
trading.  Even  if  he  has  an  increased  cash  balance,  according  to 
the  modem  system  of  btisiness,  this  might  be  a  balance  at  his. 
bankers',  and  they  in  tum  may  have  invested  the  amount  so 
that  there  is  no  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  of  "  hard  money," 
anywhere  to  represent  it.  And  the  argument  fails  still  further 
when  applied  to  the  transactions  between  nations,  or  rather, 
to  use  the  phrase  already  employed,  between  the  aggregate  of 
individuals  in  nations  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  a  nation,  or  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  do  make 
profit  in  their  foreign  trading,  the  amount  may  be  invested  as 
it  accrues — in  machinery,  or  warehouses,  or  stock-in-trade,  or 
book  debts,  or  stocks  and  shares  purchased  abroad,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  corresponding  "  balance  of  trade  "  to  bring  home. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  what  may  be  is  in  reaUty  what  largely 
happens.  A  prosperous  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  any  country 
imph'es  a  continuous  investment  by  that  country  either  abroad 
or  at  home,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  balance  receivable 
in  actual  gold  and  silver. 
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In  another  particular  the  argument  also  fails.  In  the  aggregate 
of  individual  trading  with  various  countries,  there  may  some- 
times be  purchases  and  sales  as  far  as  the  individuals  are 
concerned,  but  not  purchases  and  sales  as  between  the  nations. 
For  example,  goods  are  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
ammunition  and  stores  and  ships,  which  appear  in  the  British 
returns  as  exports,  and  which  have  really  been  sold  by  individual 
British  traders  to  individuals  abroad;  but  these  sales  are  not  set 
off  by  any  purchases  on  the  other  side  which  come  into  the 
international  account,  as  the  set-off  is  a  loan  by  the  people  of  one 
country  to  the  people  or  government  of  another.  The  same  with 
the  export  of  railway  and  other  material  when  goods  are  exported 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railways  or  other  works  abroad. 
The  sales  are  made  by  individuals  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
individuals  abroad;  but  there  is  no  set-off  of  purchases  on  the 
other  side.  Mutatis  mutandis  the  same  explanation  applies  to 
the  remittance  of  goods  by  one  country  to  another,  or  by  indi- 
viduals in  one  country  to  individuals  in  another  to  pay  the 
interest  or  repay  the  capital  of  loans  which  have  been  received  in 
former  times.  Thes^  are  all  cases  of  the  movement  of  goods 
irrespective  of  international  sales  and  purchases,  though  the 
movements  themselves  appear  in  the  international  records  of 
imports  and  exports,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  be  assumed, 
though  without  any  warrant,  in  the  international  records  of  the 
balance  of  trade.  There  is  yet  another  failure  in  the  comparison. 
The  individual  trader  would  include  in  his  sales  and  purchases 
services  such  as  repairs  i>erformed  by  him  for  others,  and  similar 
services  which  others  doior  himself;  but  no  similar  accounts  are 
kept  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  international  trade  such  as 
the  earning  of  freights  and  commissions,  although  in  strictness, 
it  is  obvious,  they  belong  as  much  to  international  trade  as  the 
imports  and  exports  themselves  which  cannot  therefore  show  a 
complete  "  balance  of  trade." 

The  illusions  which  may  result  then  from  the  confusion  of  ideas 
between  a  balance  of  trade  or  profit,  and  a  balance  of  cash  paid 
or  received,  and  from  the  identification  of  an  excess  of  imi>orts 
over  exports  or  of  exports  over  imports  with  the  balance  of  trade 
itself,  though  they  are  not  the  same  things,  hardly  need  descrip- 
tion. The  believers  in  such  illusions  are  not  entitled  to  any 
hearing  as  economists,  however,  much  they  may  be  accepted  in 
the  market-place  or  among  politicians. 

The  "  balance  of  trade  "  and  "  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports "  are  thus  simply  pitfalls  for  the  amateur  and  the 
unwary.  On  the  statistical  side,  moreover,  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  to  be  urged  in  order  to  impress  the  student  with  care  and 
attention.  The  records  of  imports  and  exports  themselves  may 
vary  from  the  actual  facts  of  international  purchases  and  sales. 
The  actual  values  of  the  goods  imported  and  paid  for  by  the 
nation  may  vary  from  the  published  returns  of  imports,  which 
are,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  only  estimated  values.  And  so 
with  the  exports.  The  actual  purchases  and  sales  may  be  some- 
thing very  different.  A  so-called  sale  may  prove  abortive 
through  its  not  being  paid  for  at  all,  the  debtor  failing  altogether. 
In  any  case  the  t>urchases  of  a  year  may  not  be  paid  for  by  the 
sales  of  the  year,  and  the  "  squaring  "  of  the  account  may  take  a 
long  time.  Still  more  the  estimates  of  value  may  be  so  taken  as 
not  to  give  even  an  approximately  correct  account  as  far  as  the 
records  go.  *  Thus  in  the  plan  followed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
imports  are  valued  as  at  the  i>ort  where  they  arrive  and  exports 
at  the  port  where  they  are  despatched  from — a  plan  which  so  far 
places  them  on  an  equal  footing  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a 
balance  of  trade.  But  in  the  import  and  export  records  of  the 
United  States  a  different  plan  is  followed.  The  imi>ofts  are  no 
longer  valued  as  at  the  port  of  arrival  with  the  freight  and  other 
charges  included,  but  as  at  the  port  of  shipment.  The  results 
on  the  balance  of  trade  drawn  out  must  accordingly  be  quite 
different  in  the  two  cases.  With  other  countries  similar  differ- 
ences arise.  To  deduce  then  from  records  of  imports  and  exports 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  excess  of  imports  or  exports  at 
different  times  is  a  work  of  enormous  statistical  difficulty. 
Excellent  illustrations  will  be  found  in  J.  Holt  Schooling's 
.firUUh  Trade  Book  (1908). 


The  country  which  presents  the  most  interesting  questions  in 
connexion  with  the  study  is  the  United  Kingdom,  with  its  largely 
preponderating  foreign  trade.  Its  annual  imports  and  exports, 
excluding  bullion,  exceed  800  millions  sterUng,  and  the  bullion 
one  year  with  another  is  x  00  millions  more.  Its  excess  of  imports, 
moreover,  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the  xgth  century 
gradually  rose  from  a  small  figure  to  180  millions  sterling  annually, 
and  occasioned  the  popular  discussion  referred  to  respecting  an 
"  adverse  "  balance  of  trade,  and  particularly  the  belief  existing 
in  many  quarters  that  the  nation  is  living  on  its  capital  The 
result  has  been  a  new  investigation  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  bring 
out  and  present  the  credits  to  which  the  country  is  entitled  in  its 
trade  as  a  shipowner  and  commission  merchant,  and  to  exhibit 
at  the  same  time  the  magnitude  of  British  foreign  investments, 
which  cannot  be  less  than  3000  millions  sterling  and  must  bring 
in  an  enormous  annual  income.  Other  countries  such  as  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  are 
in  the  same  condition,  though  their  foreign  trade  is  not  on  the  same 
scale,  and  similar  rules  apply  to  the  reading  of  their  import  and 
export  accounts.  The  United  States  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
a  country  which  in  the  first  decade  of  the  3oth  century  was 
still  in  the  position  of  a  borrower  and  had  a  large  ezcc»  of 
exports,  though  there  were  signs  of  a  change  in  the  opposite 
direction.  New  countries  generally,  such  as  Canada,  Australia 
and  the  South  American  countries,  resemble  the  United  States. 
Comparisons  are  made  difficult  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
methods  of  stating  the  figures,  but  that  different  countries  have 
to  be  grouped  according  as  they  are  indebted  or  creditor  countries 
is  undeniable,  and  no  study  of  the  trade  statistics  is  possible 
without  recognition  of  the  underlying  economic  drcumstances. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  the  main  pn^xnitions 
laid  down  as  to  the  balance  of  trade,  (i)  A  "  balance  of  trade  ** 
to  the  individual  trader,  from  whose  experience  the  phrase  comes, 
is  not  necessarily,  as  is  supposed,  a  balance  received  or  receivable 
in  the  precious  metals.  It  may  be  invested  as  it  accrues — in 
machinery,  or  warehouses,  or  stock-in-trade,  or  in  book  debts,  or 
in  stocks  and  shares  or  other  property  ou  tside  the  trader's  business, 
as  well  as  in  cash.  (2)  What  is  true  of  the  individual  trader  is 
also  true  of  the  aggregate  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  a  country.  Cash  is  only  one  of  the  forms  in  which  they 
may  elect  to  be  paid.  (3)  The  imports  and  exports  recorded 
in  the  statistical  returns  of  a  country  do  not  correspond  with  the 
purchases  and  sales  of  individual  traders,  as  the  sales  especially 
may  be  set  off  by  loans,  while  the  so-called  imports  may  include 
remittances  of  interest  and  of  capital  repaid.  (4)  When  capital 
is  repaid  the  country  receiving  it  need  not  be  living  on  it,  but 
may  be  investing  it  at  home.  ( 5)  The  foreign  trading  of  countries 
may  also  comprise  many  transactions,  such  as  the  earning  of 
freights  and  commissions,  which  ought  to  appear  in  a  proper 
account  showing  a  balance  of  trade,  as  sinular  transactions 
appear  in  an  individual  trader's  account,  but  which  are  not 
treated  as  imports  or  exports  in  the  statistical  returns  of  a 
nation 's  foreign  trade.  (6)  Import  and  export  returns  themselves 
are  not  the  same  as  accounts  of  purchases  and  sales;  the  values 
are  only  estimates,  and  must  not  be  relied  on  literally  without 
study  of  the  actual  facts.  (7)  Import  and  export  returns  in 
different  countries  are  not  in  all  cases  taken  at  the  same  point, 
there  being  important  variations,  for  instance,  in  this  respect 
between  the  returns  of  two  great  countries,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  which  are  often  compared,  but  are  really 
most  difficiilt  to  compare.  (8)  The  United  Kingdom  is  a  con- 
^icuous  instance  of  a  country  which  has  a  great  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  in  consequence  of  its  large  lending  abroad  in  former 
times;  while  its  accounts  are  specially  affected  by  the  magnitude 
of  its  services  as  a  trading  nation  carrying  passengers  and  goods 
all  over  the  worid,  which  do  not  result,  however,  in  so<alIed 
"exports."  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  con- 
spicuous instance  of  an  indebted  nation,  which  has  or  had  unt3 
lately  few  or  no  sums  to  its  credit  in  foreign  trade  eioept  the 
visible  exports,  (q)  The  various  countries  of  the  world  naturally 
fall  into  groups.  The  nations  of  western  Europe,  such  as  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  fall  into  m 
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groap  with  Great  Britain  is  creditor  nations,  while  Canada, 
Austfiiaaia  and  the  South  American  countries  fall  into  a  group 
with  the  United  States  as  undeveloped  and  indebted  countries, 
So  also  o£  other  countries,  each  belongs  naturally  to  one  group 
or  another.  (10)  The  ej^cesa  of  imports  or  exports  may  vary 
indefinitdy  at  different  times  according  as  a  creditor  country  is 
receiving  or  lending  at  the  time,  or  according  as  a  debtor  country 
is  borrowing  or  paying  off  its  debts  at  the  time,  but  the  permanent 
characteristics  are  always  to  be  considered.  (R.Gn.) 

BALAIiOGLOSSUS,  the  general  name  given  to  certain  peculiar, 
opaque,  worm-like  animals  which  live  an  obscure  life  under 
stones,  and  burrow  in  the  sand  from  between  tide-marks  down 
to  the  abyssal  regions  of  the  sea.  Their  colour  is  usually  some 
tone  of  yellow  with  dashes  of  red,  brown  and  green,  and  they 
frequently  emit  a  pungent  odour.  The  name  has  reference  to 
the  tongue-shaped  muscular  proboscis  by  which  the  animal 
works  its  way  through  the  sand.  The  proboscis  }s  not  the  only 
organ  of  locomotion,  being  assbted  by  the  succeeding  segment 

of  the  body,  the  buccal  segment  or 
collar.  By  the  waves  of  contrac- 
tion executed  by  the  probosds 
accompanied  by  inflation  of  the 
collar,  progression  is  effected,  some- 
times with  marvellous  rapidity. 
The  third  body  region  or  trunk 
may  attain  a  great  length,  one  or 
two  feet,  or  even  more,  and  is 
also  muscular,  but  the  truncal 
muscles  are  of  subordinate  import- 
ance in  locomotion,  serving  princi- 
pally to  promote  the  peristaltic 
contractions  of  the  body  by  which 
the  food  is  carried  through  the  gut. 
The  function  of  alimentation  is 
closely  associated  with  that  of 
locomotion,  somewhat  as  in  the 
burrowing  earthworm;  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  its  burrows  the  sand 
is  passed  through  the  body,  and 
any  nutrient  matter  that  may  ad- 
here to  it  is  extracted  during  its 
passage  through  the  intestine,  the 
exhausted  sand  being  finally  ejected 
through  the  vent  at  the  orifice  of 
the  burrow  and  appearing  at  low 
'*^rc.l;  r^S^u?  ^  tide  as  a  worm  casting.  In  accord- 
above;  about  life  ««.       amce  with  this  manner  of  feeding, 

the  mouth  is  kept  permanently 
open  and  prevented  from  collapsing  by  a  pair  of  skeletid 
comua  belonging  to  a  sustentacular  apparatus  (the  nuchal 
skeleton),  the  body  of  which  lies  within  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
proboscis;  the  latter  is  inserted  into  the  collar  and  surrounded 
by  the  anterior  free  flap  of  this  segment  of  the  body. 

When  first  discovered  by  J.  F.  Eachscholtz  at  the  Marshall 
Istands  in  1825,  Balanoghssus  was  described  as  a  worm-like 
animal  belonging  to  the  Echinoderm  order  of  Holothurians  or 
sea-cucumhers.  In  1865  Kowalevsky  discovered  that  the  organs 
of  rt^nration  consist  of  numerous  pairs  of  gill-slits  leading  from 
the  digestive  canal  through  the  thickness  of  the  body-wall  to 
the  exterior.  On  this  account  the  animal  was  subsequently 
placed  by  G^enbaur  in  a  special  class  of  Vermes,  the  Entero- 
In  1883-1886  Bateson  showed  by  his  embryological 
that  the  Enteropneusta  exhibit  cbordate  (vertebrate) 
afinities  in  re^)ect  of  the  coelomic,  skeletal  and  nervous  systems 
as  wen  as  in  regard  to  the  respiratoiy  system,  and,  further,  that 
the  gill-slits  are  formed  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  gill- 
^ts  of  AmpkioxuSf  being  subdivided  by  tongue-bars  wUch 
depend  from  the  donal  borders  of  the  slits. 

Codcm  and  Pan-canaU. — In  conespondence  with  the  tri-regional 
differentiation  of  the  body  in  its  external  configuration,  the  coelom 
(body-cavity,  perivisceral  cavity)  te  divided  into  three  portions  com- 
pleceiy  separated  from  one  another  by  septa: — (1)  proboscis-coelom, 
Kx  fim  body'Cavity;  (a)  the  coUar-coelom,  or  second  body-cavity: 


(3)  truncal  coelom,  or  third  body-cavity.  Of  these  divisions  of  tho 
coelom  the  firrt  two  communicate  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  ciliated  pore-canals  placed  at  the  posterior  end  of  their  re- 
spective segments.  The  proboscis-pores  are  highly  variable,  and 
frequently  only  one  is  present,  that  on  the  left  side;  sometimes  the 
pore-canals  of  the  proooscis  unite  to  open  by  a  common  median 
orifice,  and  sometimes  their  communication  with  the  proboscis- 
coelom  appears  to  be  occluded,  and  finally  the  pore-canals  may  be 
Quite  vestigial.  The  collar-pores  arc  remarkable  for  their  constancy ; 
tiiis  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  become  adapted  to 
a  special  function,  the  inhabtion  of  water  to  render  the  collar  turgid 
during  progression.  There  are  reasons  for  supposinK  that  the  truncal 
coelom  was  at  one  time  provided  with  pore-canals,  but  supposed 
vestiges  of  these  structures  have  only  been  described  for  one  genus, 
Spengdia,itk^hxc)\th.ty  lie  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  truncal  coelom. 

EnteroH. — Not  only  is  the  coelom  thus  subdivided,  but  the  enteron 
(eut,  alimentary  canal,  digestive  tube)  itself  shows  indications  of 
tnree  main  subsections  in  continuity  with  one  another: — (1)  pro- 
boscis-eut  {Eickddarm,  stomochoni,  vide  infra);  (2)  collar-gut 
(buccal  cavity,  throat);  (3)  truncal  gut  extending  from  the  collar 
to  the  vent. 

Stomockord. — ^The  proboscia-gut  occurs  as  an  outgrowth  from 
the  anterior  dorsal  wall  of  the  collar-gut,  and  extends  forward  into 
the  basal  (posterior)  region  of  the  proboscb,  through  the  neck  into 
the  proboscis-coelom,  ending  blindly  in  front.  Although  an  integral 
portion  of  the  gut,  it  has  ceased  to  assist  in  alimentation,  its  epitne» 
lium  undergoes  vacuolar  differentiation  and  hypertrophy,  and  its 
lumen  becomes  more  or  less  vestigial.  It  has,  in  fact,  become 
metamorphosed  into  a  rc»stant  supporting  structure  resembling  in 
some  respects  the  notochord  of  the  true  Chordata,  but  probably  not 
directly  comparable  with  the  latter  structure,  being  related  to  it 
solely  oy  way  of  substitution.  On  account  of  the  presence  and  mode 
of  origin  (from  the  gut-wall)  of  this  organ  Bateson  introduced  the 
term  nemichorda  as  a  phyletic  name  for  the  class  Enteropneusta. 
As  the  proboscis-gut  appears  to  have  undoubtedly  skeletal  properties, 
and  as  it  also  has  topographical  relations  with  the  mouth,  it  has  been 
designated  in  English  by  the  non-committal  term  stomochord.  It 
is  not  a  simple  diverticulum  of  the  collar-gut,  but  a  complex  structure 
possessing  paired  lateral  pouches  and  a  ventral  convexity  (ventral 
caecum)  which  rests  in  a  concavity  at  the  front  end  of  the  body  of 
.  the  nuchal  skeleton  (fig.  3).  In  some  species  (Spengelidae)  there  is 
a  long  capillary  vermiform  extension  of  the  stomochord  in  front. 
The  nuchal  skeleton  is  a  non-cellular  laminated  thickening  of  base- 
ment-membrane undertying  that  portion  of  the  stomochord  which 
lies  between  the  abovo-mentioned  pouches  and  the  orifice  into  the 
throat.  At  the  point  where  the  stomochord  opens  into  the  buccal 
cavity  the  nuchal  skeleton  bifurcates,  and  the  two  cornua  thus 
produced  pass  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards  embedded  in 
the  wall  of  the  throat,  often  giving  rise  to  projecting  rid^  that 
bound  a  dorsal  groove  of  the  collar-gut  which  is  in  continuity  with 
the  wall  of  the  stomochord  (fig.  3) 

Nervous  System. — ^At  the  base  o(  the  epidermis  (which  is  in  general 
ciliated)  there  is  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  a  layer  of  nerve- 
fibres,  occurring  immediately  outside  the  basement-mcmfanane  which 
separates  the  epidermis  from  the  subjacent  musculature.  The 
nervous  system  is  thus  essentially  epidermal  in  position  and  diffuse 
in  distribution;  but  an  interesting  concentration  of  nerve-cells 
and  fibres  has  taken  place  in  the  collar-region,  where  a  medullary 
tube,  closed  in  from  the  outside,  opens  in  front  and  behind  by 
anterior  and  posterior  neuropores.  This  is  the  collar  nerve-tube. 
Sometimes  the  central  canal  is  wide  and  uninterrupted  between  the 
two  neuropores;  in  other  cases  it  becomes  broken  up  into  a  lar^ 
number  of  small  closed  medullary  cavities,  and  in  others  again  it  is 
obsolete.  In  one  family,  the  Ptychoderidae,  the  medullary  tube  of 
the  collar  is  connected  at  intermediate  points  with  the  epiaermis  by 
means  of  a  variable  number  of  unpaired  outgrowths  from  its  dorsal 
wall,  generally  containing  an  axial  lumen  derived  from  and  in  con- 
tinuity with  the  central  canal.  These  hollow  roots  terminate  blindly 
in  the  dorsal  epidermis  of  the  collar,  and  place  the  nervous  layer  of 
the  latter  in  direct  connexion  with  the  fibres  of  the  nerve-tube.  The 
exact  significance  of  these  roots  is  a  matter  for  speculation,  but  it 
seems  possible  that  they  are  epiphysial  structures  remotely  com- 
parable with  the  epiphysial  (pineal)  complex  of  the  craniate  verte- 
brates. In  accordance  with  this  view  there  would  be  also  some 
probability  in  favour  of  regarding  the  collar  nerve-tube  of  the 
Enteropneusta  as  the  couivalent  of  tjie  cerebral  vesicle  only  of 
Ampkioxus  and  the  Asciaian  tadpole,  and  also  of  the  primary  fore- 
brain  of  vertebrates. 

Special  thickenin{i;8  of  the  diffuse  nervous  layer  of  the  epidermis 
occur  in  certain  regions  and  along  certain  lines.  In  the  neck  of  the 
proboscis  the  fibrous  layer  is  greatly  thickened,  and  other  intensi- 
fications of  this  layer  occur  in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  middle  lines  of 
the  trunk  extending  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  dorsal 
epidermal  nerve-tract  is  continued  in  front  into  the  ventral  wall  of 
tne  collar  nerve-tube,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  there  is  a  circular 
commissural  thickening  following  the  posterior  rim  of  the  collar  and 
affording  a  special  connexion  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  nerve- 
tracts.  From  the  ventral  surface  of  the  collar  nerve-tube  numerous 
motor  fibres  may  be  seen  passing  to  the  subjacent  musculature. 
These  fibres  are  not  aggregated  into  roots. 
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which  the  ficoltal  pkurae  are  quite  obsolete,  and  yet  latetal  lepta 
occor  («.f.  Ptychadira  mficoUis),  •eeminK  to  indicate  that  the  pleural 
folds  have  in  such  cases  been  secondarily  suppiessed. 

Deod^pmunL — ^The  devetopment  of  Batanoetossus  takes  place 
accDrding  to  two  different  schemes,  known  as  direct  and  indirect, 
correlated  with  the  occurrence  in  the  group  of  two  kinds  of  ova,  large 
and  small.  Direct  development,  in  which  the  adult  form  is  achieved 
without  8trikii»  metamorphosis  by  a  gradual  succession  of  stages, 
seems  tabe  confined  to  the  family  Balanogtossidat.  The  remaimng 
two  famflaescrf  Enteropneusta.  PtyckotUridae  and  Spcngdidae,  contain 
spedes  of  which  probably  all  pursue  an  indirect  course  of  develop- 
ment, culminating  in  a  metamorphosis  by  which  the  adult  form  u 
attained.  In  these  cases  the  larva,  called  Tomaria,  is  pelagic  and 
transparent,  and  possesses  a  complicated  ciliated  seam,  the  longi- 
tudinal ciliated  band,  often  drawn  out  into  convoluted  bays  and 
lappets.  In  addition  to  this  ciliated  band  the  form  of  the  Tomaria 
h  quite  characteristic  and  unlike  the  adult.  The  Tornaria  larva 
offers  a  certain  similarity  to  larvae  of  Echinoderms  (sea-urchins, 
star-fishes,  and  sea-cucumbers),  and  when  first  discovered  was  so 
described.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Tornaria 
actually  does  indicate  a  remote  affinity  on  the  part  of  the  Entero- 
pneusta to  the  Echinoderms,  not  only  on  account  of  its  external  fonta, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  a  dorsal  water-pore  com- 
municating with  the  anterior  body-cavity.  In  the  direct  develop- 
ment Bateson  showed  that  the  three  divisions  of  the  codom  arise 
as  pouches  constricted  off  from  the  archenteron  or  inimitive  gut,  thus 
resembling  the  development  of  the  mesoblastic  somites  of  A  mpkioxtu. 
It  would  appear  that  while  the  direct  development  throws  lignt  upon 
the  special  plan  of  organization  of  the  Enteropneusta,  the  indirect 
development  affords  a  clue  to  their  possible  derivation.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  a  small  and  circum- 
scribed  noop  like  the  Enteropneusta,  which  presents  such  a  com- 

Brativoy  uniform  plan  of  composition  and  of  external  form,  should 
low  two  such  diverse  n^ethoas  of  development. 

JSstnlnUum. — Some  thirty  species  of  Balanoglossus  are  known, 
distributed  among  all  the  principal  marine  provinces  from  Green- 
land to  New  Zealand.  The  species  which  occurs  in  the  Eiwlish 
Chanad  is  Piychodera  sarnieHsis.  The  Plyckoderidao  and  ^cn- 
Mftdotf  are  predominantly  tropical  and  subtropical,  while  the 
Baiamo^ossidae  are  predominantly  arctic  and  temperate  in  their 
distribution.  One  of  the  roost  singular  facts  concerning  the  geo- 
giaphical  distribution  of  Enteropneusta  has  recently  been  brought 
to  bght  by  Benham,  who  found  a  species  of  BalanoglossuSt  sensu 
stricUt.  on  the  coast  ol  New  Zealand  hardly  distinguishable  from  one 
occurring  off  la|3an.  Finally,  Clandiups  abysswoia  (Spentelidae) 
was  dieted  during  the  "  Cnallenger  "  expedition  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  onthe  coast  of  Africa  at  a  depth  of  2500  fathoms. 

AUTROUTIES. — ^W.  Bateson,  "  Memoirs  on  the  Direct  Develop- 
ment of  Balanoglossus,"  Quart.  Joum.  liter.  Set.  (vols,  xxiv.-xxvt.. 
1884-1886):  W.  B.  Benham^  "Balanoglossus  otagocnsis,  n.  sp,' 
Q.  J.  M.  S.  (vol.  xlii.  p.  497,  1899) ;  Yves  Delage  and  Ed.  Hirouard, 
TraiU  de  xocUme  concriU  (t.  viii.),  "  Les  Procordes"  (1898); 
S  F  Harmer,  Note  on  the  Name  Balanoelossus,"  Proe.  Camb. 
PkU.  Sac.  (z.  p.  190,  1900);  T.  H.  Morgan,  "  Memoirs  on  the  In- 
direct Development  of  BalanogkMsus."  Joum.  Morph.  (vol.  v.,  189 1, 
and  voL  ix..  18^) ;  W.  E.  Kitter,  "  Harrimania  maculosa^  a  new 
Genus  and  Species  of  Enteropneusta  from  Alaska,"  Papers  from  the 
Harriman  Alaska  Exhibition  (ii.),  Proc.  WaskingUm  Ac.  (ii.  p.  ill, 
1900) ;  J.  W.  Spensel,  "  Die  Enteropneusten,"  Eitkteenik  MonoMph 
on  the  Fauna  una  Flora  des  Colfes  von  Neapd  (1893);  A.  Willey, 
*'  Entcfopneusta  from  the  South  Pacific,  with  Notes  on  the  West 
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and  F   Mesnil,  "  Balanogksssus  Kochleri,  n.'sp.  English  Channel, 
C.R.SOC  Bid.  Ui.  p.  256  (1900).  (A.  W.*) 

BALARO.  AMTOINB  JEROMB  (180^1876),  French  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Montpellicr  on  the  30th  of  September  1802.  He 
ftaxted  as  an  apothecary,  but  taking  up  teaching  he  acted  as 
rh^Fi*^'  assbtant  at  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  his  native  town, 
and  then  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  royal  college  and 
school  of  pharmacy  and  at  the  faculty  of  sciences.  In  1826  he 
discovered  in  sea-water  a  substance  which  he  recognized  as  a 
previoiisly  unknown  element  and  named  bromine.  The  reputa- 
tion brouji^t  him  by  this  achievement  secured  his  election  as 
succxsoor  to  L.  J.  Thenard  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  faculty 
of  sciences  in  Paris,  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
cfaemxstzy  at  the  Coll^  de  France,  where  he  had  M.  P.  E. 
Berthclot  first  as  pupil,  then  as  assistant  and  finally  as  colleague. 
He  died  in  Fails  on  the  30th  of  April  1876.  While  the  discovery 
ci  bromine  and  the  preparation  of  many  of  its  compounds  was 
his  most  conspicuotxs  piece  of  work,  BaJard  was  an  industrious 
chemist  on  both  the  pure  and  applied  sides.  In  his  researches 
on  the  bfeacfaing  compounds  of  chlorine  he  was  the  first  to  advance 
the  view  that  Ueaching-powder  is  a  double  compound  of  calcium 


chloride  and  hypochlorite;  and  he  devoted  much  time  to  the 
problem  of  economically  obtaining  soda  and  potash  from  sea- 
water,  though  here  his  efforts  were  nullified  by  the  discovery  of 
the  much  richer  sources  of  supply  afforded  by  the  Stassfurt 
deposits.  In  organic  chemistiy  he  published  papers  on  the 
decomposition  of  ammonium  oxalate,  with  formation  of  ozamic 
acid,  on  amyl  alcohol,  on  the  cyanides,  and  on  the  difference  in 
constitution  between  nitric  and  sulphuric  ether. 

BALA  SERIES,  in  geology,  a  series  of  dark  slates  and  sand- 
stones with  beds  of  limestone  which  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bala,  Merionethshire,  North  Wales.  It  was  first  described  by 
A.  Sedgwick,  whoconsidered  it  to  be  the  upper  part  of  his  Cambrian 
System.  The  series  is  now  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Ordovician 
System,  above  the  LlandeOo  beds.  The  Bala  limestone  is  from 
20  to  40  ft.  thick,  and  is  recognizable  over  most  of  North  Wales; 
it  b  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Coniston  limestone  of  the 
Lake  District.  The  series  in  the  type  area  consists  of  the  Hlrnant 
limestone,  a  thin  inconstant  bed,  which  is  separated  by  1400  ft. 
of  slates  from  the  Bala  limestone,  below  this  ane  more  slates  and 
volcanic  rocks.  The  latter  are  represented  by  large  contem- 
poraneous deposits  of  tuff  and  fdsitic  lava  which  in  the  Snowdon 
District  are  several  thousand  feet  thick.  In  South  Wales  the 
Bala  Series  contains  the  following  beds  in  descending  order: — the 
Trinudeus  seticomis  beds  (Slade  beds,  Redhill  shales  and  Sholes- 
hook  limestone),  the  Robeston  Wathcn  beds,  and  the  Dicrano- 
praptus  shales.  The  typical  graptolites  are,  in  the  upper  part, 
DieeOopraptus  anceps  and  D.  eomplanatus;  fn  the  lower  part, 
Pieuropraptus  linearis  and  Dicranograptus  Clingani.  In  Shrop- 
shire this  scries  is  represented  by  the  Caradoc  and  Chirbury 
Series;  in  southern  Scotland  by  the  Hartfell  and  Ardmillan 
Series,  and  by  similar  rocks  in  Ireland.  See  Caiiadoc  Series 
and  OsDoviciAN  System . 

BALASH  (in  the  Greek  Authors,  Balas;  the  hiter  form  of  the 
name  Vologaeses),  Sassanian  king  in  a.d.  484-488,  was  the  brother 
and  successor  of  PErOz,  who  had  died  in  a  battle  against  the 
Hephthalites  (White  Huns)  who  invaded  Persia  from  the  east. 
He  put  down  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  Zareh,  and  is  praised  as 
a  mild  and  generous  monarch,  who  made  concessions  to  the 
Christians.  But  as  he  did  nothing  against  his  enemies,  he  was, 
after  a  reign  of  four  years,  deposed  and  blinded,  and  his  nephew, 
Kavadh  I.,  raised  to  the  throne.  (Ed.  M.) 

BALASORE,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Orissa 
division  of  Bengal.  The  town  is  the  principal  one  and  the 
administrative  headquarters  of  the  district,  and  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Burabalang,  about  7  m.  from  the 
sea-coast  as  the  crow  flies  and  16  m.  by  the  river.  There  is  a 
station  on  the  East  Coast  railway.  The  English  settlement  of 
Balasorc,  formed  in  1643,  and  that  of  Pippli  in  its  neighbourhood 
seven  years  earlier,  became  the  basis  of  the  future  greatness  of  the 
British  in  India.  The  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  here 
fortified  themselves  in  a  strong  position,  and  carried  on  a  brisk 
investment  in  coimtiy  goods,  chiefly  cottons  and  muslins.  They 
flourished  in  spite  of  the  oppressions  of  the  Mahommedan 
governors,  and  when  needful  asserted  their  claims  to  respect  by 
arms.  In  1688,  affairs  having  come  to  a  crisis.  Captain  William 
Heath,  commander  of  the  company's  ships,  bombarded  the  town. 
In  the  i8th  century  Balasore  rapidly  declined  in  importance,  on 
account  of  a  dangerous  bar  which  formed  across  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  At  present  the  bar  has  12  to  15  ft.  of  water  at  spring- 
tides, but  not  more  than  2  or  3  ft.  at  low  water  in  the  dry  season. 
Large  ships  have  to  anchor  outside  in  the  open  roadstead.  The 
town  still  possesses  a  large  maritime  trade,  despite  the  silting-up 
of  the  river  mouth.    Pop.  (1901)  30,880. 

The  district  forms  a  strip  of  alluvial  land  between  the  hills  and 
the  sea,  varying  from  about  9  to  34  m.  in  breadth;  area,  2085 
sq.  m.  The  hill  country  rises  from  the  western  boundary  line. 
Tlie  district  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  well-defined  tracts 
— (i)  The  salt  tract,  along  the  coast;  (3)  The  arable  tract,  or  rice 
country;  and  (3)  The  submontane  tract,  or  jungle  lands.  The 
salt  tract  runs  the  whole  way  down  the  coast,  and  forms  a  desolate 
strip  a  few  miles  broad.  Towards  the  beach  it  ris^s  into  sandy 
ridges,  from  50  to  80  ft.  high,  sloping  inland  and  covered  with  a 
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vegetation  of  low  scrub  jungle.  Sluggish  brackish  streams  creep 
along  between  banks  of  fetid  black  mud.  The  sandhills  on  the 
verge  of  the  ocean  are  carpeted  with  creepers  and  the  wild  con- 
volvulus. Inland,  it  spreads  out  into  prairies  of  coarse  long  grass 
and  scrub  jungle,  which  harbour  wild  animals  in  plenty;  but 
throughout  this  vast  region  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet,  and  only 
patches  of  rice  cultivation  at  long  intervals.  From  any  part  of  the 
salt  tract  one  may  see  the  boundaiy  of  the  inner  arable  part  of  the 
district  fringed  with  long  lines  of  trees,  from  which  eveiy  morning 
the  villagers  drive  their  cattle  out  into  the  saliferous  plains  to 
graze.  The  salt  tract  is  purely  alluvial,  and  appears  to  be  of 
recent  date.  Towards  the  coast  the  soil  has  a  distinctly  saline 
taste. 

Salt  used  to  be  largely  manufactured  in  the  district  by  evapora- 
tion, but  the  industry  is  now  eztincL  The  arable  tract  lies 
beyond  the  salt  lands,  and  embraces  the  chief  part  of  the  districL 
It  is  a  long  dead-level  of  rich  fields,  with  a  soil  lighter  in  colour 
than  that  of  Bengal  or  Behar;  much  more  friable,  and  apt  to 
split  up  into  small  cubes  with  a  rectangidar  cleavage.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  arable  tract  is  the  Pais  (literally  cups)  or  depressed 
lands  near  the  river-banks.  They  were  probably  marshes  that 
have  partially  silted  up  by  the  yearly  overflow  of  the  streams. 
These  psts  bear  the  finest  crops.  As  a  whole,  the  arable  tract 
is  a  treeless  region,  except  around  the  villages,  which  are  en- 
circled by  fine  mango,  pipal,  banyan  and  tamarind  trees,  and 
intersected  with  green  shady  lanes  of  bamboo.  A  few  palmyras, 
date-palms  and  screw-pines  (a  sort  of  aloe,  whose  leaves  are  armed 
with  formidable  triple  rows  of  hook-shaped  thorns)  dot  the 
expanse  or  run  in  straight  lines  between  the  fields.  The  sub- 
montane tract  is  an  undulating  country  with  a  red  soil,  much 
broken  up  into  ravines  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Masses  of 
laterite,  buried  in  hard  ferruginous  clay,  crop  up  as  rocks  or 
slabs.  At  Ropari,  in  Kila  Ambohata,  about  3  sq.  m.  are  almost 
paved  with  such  slabs,  dark-red  in  colour,  perfectly  flat  and 
polished  like  plates  of  iron.  A  thousand  mountain  torrents  have 
scooped  out  for  themselves  picturesque  ravines,  clothed  with  an 
ever-fresh  verdure  of  prickly  thorns,  stunted  gnarled  shrubs,  and 
here  and  there  a  noble  forest  tree.  Large  tracts  are  covered 
with  sal  jimgle,  which  nowhere,  however,  attains  to  any  great 
height. 

Balasore  district  is  watered  by  six  distinct  river  systems: 
those  of  the  Subanrekha,  the  Burabalang,  the  Jamkai  the 
Kansbans  and  the  Dhamra. 

The  climate  greatly  varies  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  hot  season  lasts  from  March  to  June,  but  is  tempered  by  cool 
sea-breezes;  from  Jime  to  September  the  weather  is  close  and 
oppressive;  and  from  October  to  Februaiy  the  cold  season  brings 
the  north-easterly  winds,  with  cool  mornings  and  evenings. 

Almost  the  only  crop  grown  is  rice,  which  is  largely  exported 
by  sea.  The  country  is  exposed  to  destructive  floods  from  the 
hill-rivers  and  also  from  cyclonic  storm-waves.  The  district  is 
traversed  throughout  its  entire  length  by  the  navigable  Orissa 
coast  canal,  and  also  by  the  East  Coast  railway  from  Calcutta 
to  Madras.  The  seaports  of  Balasore,  Chandbali  and  Dhamra 
conduct  a  veiy  large  coasting  trade.  The  exports  are  almost 
confined  to  rice,  which  is  sent  to  Ceylon,  the  Maldives  and 
Mauritius.  The  imports  consist  of  cotton  twist  and  piece 
goods,  mineral  oils,  metals,  betel-nuts  and  salL  In  190X  the 
population  was  1,071, 197,  an  increase  of  9  %  in  the  decade. 

BALASSA,  BAUNT,  Bakon  or  KfucO  and  Gyarmat  (1551- 
1594),  Magyar  lyric  poet,  was  bom  at  R6kkO,  and  educated  by 
the  reformer,  P£ter  Bomemissza,  and  by  his  mother,  the  highly 
gifted  Protestant  zealot,  Anna  Sulyok.  His  first  work  was  a 
translation  of  Michael  Bock's  WUrUgertUin  fiir  die  krancken 
Seelen,  to  comfort  his  father  while  in  prison  (x  570-1572)  for  some 
political  offence.  On  his  father's  release,  B&lint  accompanied 
him  to  court,  and  was  also  present  at  the  coronation  diet  of 
Pressburg  in  x  57 3.  He  then  joined  the  army  and  led  a  merry  life 
at  the  fortress  of  Eger.  Here  he  fell  \-iolently  in  love  with  Anna 
Losonczi,  the  daughter  of  the  hero  of  Temesv&r,  and  evidently, 
from  his  verses,  his  love  was  not  unrequited.  But  a  new  mis- 
tress q)ecdily  dragged  the  ever  mercurial  youth  away  from  her, 


and  deeply  wounded,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Kriszt6f  Ungnad. 
Naturally  Balassa  only  began  to  realize  how  much  he  loved  Aiuia 
when  he  had  lost  her.  He  pursued  her  with  gifts  and  verses,  but 
she  remained  true  to  her  pique  and  to  her  marriage  vows,  aiid  be 
could  only  enshrine  her  memory  in  inunortal  verse.  In  1574 
B&lint  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  G&spir  Bticesy  to  assist  htm  against 
Stephen  Bithory;  but  his  troops  were  encountered  and  scattered 
on  the  way  thither,  and  he  himself  was  severly-woimded  and 
taken  prisoner.  His  not  veiy  rigorous  x:aptivity  lasted  for  two 
years,  and  he  then  disappears  from  sight.  We  next  hear  of  him 
in  X  584  as  the  wooer  and  winner  of  Christina  Dobo,  the  dau^ter 
of  the  valiant  commandant  of  Eger.  What  led  him  to  this  step 
we  know  not,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  all  his  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes. His  wife's  greedy  relatives  neariy  ruined  him  by  kgal 
processes,  and  when  in  X586  he  turned  Catholic  to  tacMpe  their 
persecutions  they  declared  that  he  and  his  son  had  become 
Turks.  His  simultaneous  desertion  of  his  wife  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  Hungary,  and  from  x  589  to  x  594  he  led  a  vagabond  life  in 
Poland,  sweetened  by  innumerable  amours  with  damsels  of  every 
degree  from  cithara  players  to  princesses.  The  Turkish  war  of 
X594  recalled  him  to  Hungary,  and  he  died  of  his  wounds  at  the 
siege  of  Esztergom  the  same  year.  Balassa's  poems  fall  into 
four  divisions:  religious  hymns,  patriotic  and  martial  songs, 
original  love  poems,  and  adaptations  from  the  Latin  and 
German.  They  are  all  most  original,  exceedingly  objective  and  so 
excellent  in  point  of  style  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  him 
a  contemporary  of  Sebastian  Tinodi  and  Peter  Ilosvay.  But  his 
erotics  are  his  best  productions.  They  circulated  in  MS.  for 
generations  and  were  never  printed  till  X874,  when  Farkas  Deik 
discovered  a  perfect  copy  of  them  in  the  Radvanyi  library. 
For  beauty,  feeling  and  tranqwrting  passion  there  is  nothing 
like  them  in  Magyar  literature  tiU  we  come  to  the  age  of  Midiad 
Csokonai  and  Alexander  Petdfi.  Balassa  was  also  the  inventor 
of  tlie  strophe  which  goes  by  his  name.  It  consists  of  nine  lines — 
aabccbddb,  or  three  rhyming  pairs  alterxutting  with  the 
rhyming  third,  sixth  and  ninth  lines. 

See  Aron  Srilidy,  Bdlint  Balassa's  Poems  (Hung.)  Budapest. 
1879-  (R.  N.  BO 

BALATON  (Plattensee),  the  largest  lake  of  middle  Europe, 
in  the  south-west  of  Hungary,  situated  between  the  counties 
of  Veszpr£m,  Zala  and  Somogy.  Its  length  is  48  m.,  average 
breadth  3}  to  4}  m.,  greatest  breadth  7I  m.,  least  breadth  a 
little  less  than  i  m.  It  covers  366  sq.  m.  and  has  an  extreme 
depth  of  X49  ft.  Its  northern  shores  are  bordered  by  the 
beautiful  basaltic  cones  of  the  Bakony  mountains,  the  volcanic 
soil  of  which  produces  grapes  yielding  excellent  wine;  the 
southern  consist  partly  of  a  marshy  plain,  partly  of  downs.  The 
most  beautiful  point  of  the  lake  is  that  where  the  peninsula 
of  Tlhany  projects  in  the  waters.  An  ancient  churdi  of  the 
Benedictines  is  here  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  In  a  tomb 
therein  is  buried  Andrew  I.  (d.  xo6x),  a  king  of  the  Hungariaa 
Arpadian  dynasty.  The  temperature  of  the  lake  varies  greatly, 
in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  the  sea,  and  many  connect  its 
origin  with  a  sea  of  the  Miocene  period,  the  waters  of  which 
are  said  to  have  covered  the  Hungarian  plain.  About  fifty 
streams  flow  into  the  lake,  which  drains  into  the  Danube  and  is 
well  stocked  with  fish.  It  often  freezes  in  winter.  Lake  Balatoo 
is  of  growing  importance  as  a  bathing  rcsorL 

BALAYANf  a  tot^n  and  port  of  entry  of  the  province  of 
Batangas,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Balayan,  about  55  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903)  8493. 
Subsequently  in  October  X903,  Calatagan  (pop.  3654)  and  Tuy 
(pop.  3430). were  annexed.  Balayan  has  a  healthful  climate, 
and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district  (with  a  volcanic  soil), 
which  produces  rice,  cane-sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  pepper,  cotton, 
Indian  com,  fruit  (oranges,  bananas,  mangoes,  &c.)  and  native 
dyes.  Horses  and  cattle  are  raised  for  market  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  fisheries  are  important  The  native  language  is 
Tagalog. 

BALBI,  ADRIAN  (i 783-1848),  Italian  geographer,  was  bom 
at  Vem'ce  on  the  35th  of  April  1783.  The  publication  of  his 
Prospetlo  poUlko-geografico  dello  state  alluale  del. glebe  (Venice^ 
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1808)  obtained  his  election  to  the  chair  of  professor  of  geography 
at  the  coU^e  of  San  Michele  at  Murano;  in  18x1-18x3  he  was 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Lyceum  of  Fermo,  and  afterwards 
became  attached  to  the  customs  office  at  his  native  dty.  In 
xSto  be  visited  Portugal,  and  there  collected  materials  for  his 
Eisai  siaiistique  sur  U  royaume  de  Portugal  et  d^Algane,  published 
in  1832  at  Paris,  where  the  author  resided  from  1821  until  X832. 
This  was  followed  by  Variitis  polUiques  et  stctistiques  de  la 
nonarckU  p^tugaise,  which  contains  some  curious  ol^ervations 
respecting  that  country  under  the  Roman  sway.  In  X836  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Atlas  ethnographique  du  gfoUf 
ou  dassificatioH  des  peuples  anciens  el  modemes  d'apris  leurs 
Icngmes,  a  work  of  great  erudition.  In  1833  appeared  the 
Ahrig^  de  Ciographie,  which,  in  an  enlarged  form,  was  translated 
into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  Balbi  retired  to  Padua 
and  there  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1848.  His  son,  Eugenio 
Balbt  (18x3-1884),  followed  a  similar  career,  being  professor  of 
geography  at  Pavia,  and  publishing  his  father's  Scritli  Ceogjrafici 
(Turin,  X841),  and  original  works  in  (7ea,  ossia  la  terra  (Trieste, 
1854-1867)  and  Saggio  di  geog^afia  (Milan,  1868). 

BALBO,  CESARB,  Count  (178^1853),  Italian  writer  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Turin  on  the  3ist  of  November  1789. 
His  father.  Prospero  Balbo,  who  belonged  to  a  noble  Piedmontese 
family,  held  a  high  position  in  the  Sardinian  court,  and  at  the 
time  of  Cesare's  birth  was  mayor  of  the  capital.  His  mother,  a 
member  of  the  AaegUo  family,  died  when  he  was  three  years  old; 
and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  gTeat-grandmotlier» 
the  countess  of  Bugino.  In  1798  he  joined  his  father  at  Paris. 
From  x8o8  to  18 14  Balbo  served  in  various  capacities  under  the 
Napoleonic  empire  at  Florence,  Rome,  Paris  and  in  lUyria.  On 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  entered  the  service  of  his  native  country. 
Willie  his  father  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  he 
entered  the  army,  and  undertook  political  missions  to  Paris  and 
London.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  182 x,  of  which  he 
disapproved,  although  he  was  suspected  of  sympathizing  with 
it,  he  was  forced  into  exile;  and  though  not  long  after  he  was 
aUowed  to  return  to  Piedmont,  all  public  service  was  denied 
him.  Reluctantly,  and  with  frequent  endeavours  to  obtain  some 
appointment,  he  gave  himself  up  to  literature  as  the  only  means 
left  him  to  in6uence  the  destinies  of  his  country.  This  accounts 
for  the  fitfulness  and  incompleteness  of  so  much  of  his  literary 
work,  and  for  the  practical,  and  in  many  cases  temporary, 
element  which  runs  through  even  his  most  elaborate  productions. 
The  great  object  of  his  labours  was  to  help  in  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  from  foreign  control.  Of  true  Italian  tmity  he 
had  no  expectation  and  no  desire,  but  he  was  devoted  to  the 
bouse  of  Savoy,  which  he  foresaw  was  destined  to  change  the 
fate  of  Italy.  A  confederation  of  separate  states  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope  was  the  genuine  ideal  of  Balbo,  as  it  was 
the  osten»ble  one  of  Gioberti.  But  Gioberti,  in  his  Primato, 
seemed  to  him  to  neglect  the  first  essential  of  independence, 
which  he  accordingly  inculcated  in  his  Speranze  or  Hopes  of  Italy, 
in  wlucb  he  suggests  that  Austria  should  seek  compensation  in 
the  Balkans  for  the  inevitable  loss  of  her  Italian  provinces. 
Preparation,  both  military  and  moral,  alertness  and  patience 
west  his  constant  theme.  He  did  not  desire  revolution,  but 
reform;  and  thus  he  became  the  leader  of  a  moderate  party,  and 
the  stody  opponent  not  only  of  despotism  but  of  democracy. 
At  last  in  X848  his  hopes  were  to  some  extent  satisfied  by 
the  constitution  granted  by  the  king.  Hc'Was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  commission  on  the  electoral  law,  and  became 
first  constitutional  prime-minister  of  Piedmont,  but  only  held 
office  a  few  months.  With  the  ministry  of  d'Azeglio,  which  soon 
after  got  into  power,  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  and  his  pen 
continued  the  active  defence  of  his  political  prindples  till  his 
death  on  the  3rd  of  June  1853.  The  most  important  of  his 
writings  are  historico-political,  and  derive  at  once  their  majesty 
and  their  weakness  from  his  theocratic  theory  of  Christianity. 
His  style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  not  unfrequently  terse  and 
epigrammatic  He  published  Quattro  NoveUe  in  1829;  Storia 
^Italia  sotto  i  Barhari  in  X830;  VUa  di  Dante,  1839;  Medita- 
Mioni  SUriche,  1843-1845;  Le  Speranu  d'ltalia,  1844;  Pensieri 
m  5 


stdla  Storia  d'llalia,  1858;  DeUa  Monorchia  rappresenlativa  in 

Italia  (Florence,  X857). 

See  E.  Ricotti.  DeUa  Vita  e  degli  SeriUi  di  Cesare  Balbo  (1856); 
A.  Vismara,  BiUiografia  di  Cesar*  Balbo  (Milan,  1883). 

BALBOA,  VASOO  NUl^BZ  DB  (c.  1475-1517),  the  discoverer 
of  the  Pacific,  a  leading  figure  among  the  Spanish  explorers' and 
conquerors  of  America,  was  bom  at  Jerez  de  los  Caballeros,  in 
Estremadura,  about  X475.  Though  poor,  he  was  by  birth  a 
gentleman  {hidalgo).  Little  is  known  of  his  life  till  1 501 ,  when  he 
followed  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
western  seas.  He  appears  to  have  settled  in  Hispaniola,  and 
took  to  cultivating  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salvatierra, 
but  with  no  great  success,  as  his  debts  soon  became  oppressive. 
In  1509  the  famous  Ojeda  (Hojeda)  sailed  from  San  Domingo 
with  an  expedition  and  founded  the  settlement  of  San  Sebastian. 
He  had  left  orders  with  Endso,  an  adventurous  lawyer  of  the 
town,  to  fit  out  two  ships  and  convey  provisions  to  the  new 
settlement  Endso  set  sail  in  1510,  and  Balboa,  whose  debts 
made  the  town  unpleasant  to  him,  managed  to  accompany  him 
by  conceding  himself,  it  is  said,  in  a  cask  of  "  victuals  for  the 
voyage,"  which  was  conveyed  from  his  farm  to  the  ship.  The 
expedition  reached  San  Sebastian  to  find  Ojeda  gone  and  the 
settlement  in  ruins.  While  Enciso  was  undedded  how  to  act, 
Balboa  proposed  that  they  should  sail  lor  Darien,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba,  where  he  had  touched  when  with  Bastidas.  His  proposal 
was  accepted  and  a  new  town  was  founded,  named  Sta  Maria 
de  la  Antigua  del  Darien;  but  quarrels  soon  broke  out  among 
the  adventurers,  and  Enciso  was  deposed,  thrown  into  prison 
and  finally  sent  off  to  Spain  with  Balboa's  ally,  the  alcalde 
Zamudio.  Being  thus  left  in  authority,  Balboa  began  to  conquer 
the  surrounding  country,  and  by  his  bravery,  courtesy,  kindness 
of  heart  and  just  dealing  gained  the  friendship  of  several  native 
chiefs.  On  one  of  these  excursions  he  heard  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  cadque  O>mogre,  of  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  and  of  the  gold  of  Pera.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Darien  he  received  letters  from  Zamudio,  informing  him  that 
Enciso  had  complained  to  the  king,  and  bad  obtained  a  sentence 
condemning  Balboa  and  summoning  him  to  Spain.  In  his 
despair  at  this  message  Vasco  Nufiez  resolved  to  attempt  some 
great  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  he  trusted  would  conciliate 
his  sovereign.  On  the  ist  of  September  1 513  he  set  out  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety  Spaniards  (Francisco  Pizarro  among  \hem) 
and  one  thousand  natives;  on  the  35th  or  36th  of  September  he 
reached  the  summit  of  the  range,  and  sighted  the  Padfic. 
Pizarro  and  two  others  were  sent  on  to  reconnoitre;  one  of  these 
scouts,  Alonzo  Martin,  was  the  first  European  actually  to  embark 
upon  the  new-found  ocean,  in  St  Michael's  Gulf.  On  the  39th  of 
September  Balboa  himself  arrived  upon  the  shore,  and  formally 
took  possession  of  the  "  Great  South  Sea  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  monarch.  He  remained  on  the  coast  for  some  time, 
heard  again  of  Peru,  visited  the  Pearl  Islands,  and  thence 
returned  to  Darien,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  with  a  great 
booty  on  the  i8th  of  January  X514.  He  at  once  sent  messengers 
to  Spain  bearing  presents,  to  give  an  account  of  his  discoveries; 
and  the  king,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  partly  reconciled  to  his 
daring  subject,  named  him  Adelantado  of  the  South  Sea,  or 
admiral  of  the  Pacific,  and  governor  of  Panama  and  Coyba. 
None  the  less  an  expedition  sailed  from  Spain  under  Don  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avila  (generally  called  Pedrarias  D&vila)  to  replace 
Balboa  in  the  government  of  the  Darien  colony  itself.  Mean- 
while the  latter  had  crossed  the  isthmus  and  revisited  the  Pacific 
several  (some  say  more  than  twenty)  times;  plans  of  the  con- 
quest of  Peru  and  of  the  exploration  of  the  western  ocean  began 
to  shape  themselves  in  his  mind;  and  with  a  view  to  these 
projects,  materials  for  shipbuOding  were  gathered  together  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  two  light  brigantincs  were  built,  launched 
and  armed.  With  these  Vasco  Nufiez  now  took  possession  of  the 
Pearl  Islands,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weather,  would  have 
reached  the  coast  of  Peru.  But  his  career  was  stopped  by  the 
jealousy  of  Pedrarias,  who  pretended  that  Balboa  proposed  to 
throw  off  his  allegiance,  and  enticed  him  to  Acta,  near  Darien,  by 

a  crafty  message.    As  soon  as  he  had  him  in  his  power,  he  threw 

lo. 
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him  into  priaon,  had  him  tried  for  treason,  and  forced  the  judge 
to  condemn  him  to  death.  The  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution  on  the  public  square  of  Ada  in  15 17.  From  a  reck- 
less adventurer,  Balboa  had  developed  into  an  able  general,  an 
excellent  colonial  administrator,  and  a  statesman  of  mature 

judgment  and  brilliant  foresight. 

See  G.  F.  de  Oviedo.  Hisloria  i/eneral  ...  de  las  Indias  (1526, 
bk.  xxxix.  chs.  2.  3):  D.  M.  T.  Quintana,  Vidas  d*  EspaHoUs 
cdebrai   M.F.  de  Navarrete,  CoUccian  de  los  Viajes  y  Descubri- 


mientos  (1835-1837);  J.  Acosta,  Compendia  kistonco  de  la  Nueva 
Granada  (1848) ;  O.  Peschel,  CesckidUe  der  Erdkunde  (1865.  p.  337). 
and  Zeitauer  der  Entdeckungen,  pp.  443-3  &c. :  Washington  Irving's 


Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  0/  Columbus  (i83i)»  and 
Vareui's  notes  on  the  same  in  Biblioteca  del  Comercio  del  Plata  (Monte 
Video):  Ferdinand  Denis,  art.  "  Vaaco  Nufies  de  Balboa,"  in 
Nou9.  Biog.  Gin. 

BALBRIGGANt  a  market-town  and  seaport  of  Co.  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  the  north  parliamentary  division,  31}  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Dublin  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  ( ipoz)  3336.  The 
harbour,  though  dry  at  low  tides,  hu  a  depth  of  14  ft.  at  high- 
water  springs,  and  affords  a  good  refuge  from  the  east  or  south- 
east gales.  There  are  two  piers,  and  a  railway  viaduct  of  eleven 
arches  crosses  the  harbour.  The  town  has  considerable  manu- 
factures of  cottons  and  houery,  "  Balbriggan  hose  "being  well 
known.  The  industry  was  founded  by  Baron  Hamilton  in  1761. 
There  is  some  coast  trade  in  grain,  &c.,  and  sea-fishery  is  pro- 
secuted. Balbriggan  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place  in 
summer. 

BALBU8,  literally  "  stammerer,"  the  name  of  several  Roman 
families.  Of  the  Adlii  Balbi,  one  Manius  Adlius  Balbus  was 
consul  in  150  B.C.,  another  in  1x4.  To  another  family  belonged 
T.  Ampius  Balbus,  a  supporter  of  Pompey,  but  afterwards 
pardoned  by  Julius  Caesar  (cf.  Cic.  ad  Pam.  vi.  13  and  xiii.  70). 
We  know  also  of  Q.  Antonius  Balbus,  praetor  in  Sidly  in  83  B.C., 
and  Marcus  Ati\is  Balbus,  who  marrieid  Julia,  a  sister  of  Caesar, 
and  had  a  daughter  Atia,  mother  of  Augustus^  The  most 
important  of  the  name  were  the  two  Comclii  Balbi  natives  of 
Gades  (Cadiz). 

I.  Luaus  C0RNEIIU8  Balbus  (called  iiajor  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  nephew)  was  bom  early  in  the  last  century  B.C.  He 
is  gene/ally  considered  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin.  For 
his  services  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  the  Roman  citizenship 
was  conferred  upon  him  and  his  family  by  Pompey.  Becoming 
friendly  with  all  parties,  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  the  First  Triumvirate,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  financiers 
in  Rome.  He  was  careful  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Caesar, 
whom  he  accompanied  when  propraetor  to  Spain  (61),  and  to 
Gaul  (58)  as  chief  engineer  (pracfectus  fabrum).  His  position 
as  a  naturalized  foreigner,  his  influence  and  his  wealth  naturally 
made  Balbus  many  enemies,  who  in  56  put  up  a  native  of  Gades 
to  prosecute  him  for  illegally  assuming  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  a  charge  directed  against  the  triumvirs  equally  with 
himself.  Cicero,  Pompey  and  Crassus  aU  spoke  on  his  behalf, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  During  the  civil  war  he  endeavoured 
to  get  Cicero  to  mediate  between  (Caesar  and  Pompey,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  him  from  definitely  siding  with  the  latter; 
and  Cicero  admits  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so,  against 
his  better  judgment  Subsequently,  Balbus  became  Caesar's 
private  secretary,  and  Cicero  was  obliged  to  ask  for  his  good 
offices  with  Caesar.  After  Oesar's  murder,  Balbus  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  to  Octavian;  in  43  or  43  he  was  praetor,  and 
in  40  consul — ^an  honour  then  for  the  first  time  conferred  on  an 
alien.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Balbus  kept  a  diary  of 
the  chief  events  in  his  own  and  Caesar's  life  (Suetonius,  Caesar ^ 
8x).  The  8th  book  of  the  BeU,  Gail.,  which  was  probably  written 
by  his  friend  Hirtius  at  his  instiration,  was  dedicated  to  him. 

Cicero,  Letters  (ed.  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  iv.  introd.  p.  63)  and  Pro 
Balbo;  see  also  E.  JulUen,  De  L.  Cornelia  Balbo  Maiore  (1886). 

3.  Luaus  CoRNEUUS  Balbus  (called  Minor),  nephew  of  the 
above,  received  the  Roman  citizenship  at  the  same  time  as  his 
uncle.  During  the  dvil  war,  he  served  under  Caesar,  by  whom  he 
was  entrusted  with  several  important  missions.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars.  He  was  rewarded 
for  hu  services  by  being  admitted  into  the  college  of  pontiffs. 


In  43  he  was  quaestor  in  Further  Spain,  where  he  «ma«fd  a 
large  fortune  by  plundering  the  inhabitants.  In  the  same  year 
he  crossed  over  to  Bogud,  king  of  Mauretania,  and  is  not  heard 
of  again  until  31,  when  he  appears  as  proconsul  of  Africa. 
Mommsen  thinks  that  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Augustus 
by  his  conduct  as  praetor,  and  that  his  African  appointment  after 
so  many  years  was  due  to  his  exceptional  ^fitness  for  the  post. 
In  ZQ  Balbus  defeated  the  Garamantcs,  and  on  the  37th  of  Blarch 
in  that  year  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  which  was  then 
for  the  first  time  granted  to  one  who  was  not  a  Roman  dtizen 
by  birth,  and  for  the  last  time  to  a  private  individuaL  He 
built  a  theatre  in  the  capital,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  return 
of  Augustus  from  Gaul  in  13  (Dio  Cassius  liv.  35;  Pliny,  iV<i/.  Hist. 
xxxvL  13. 60).  Balbus  appears  to  have  given  some  attention  to* 
literature.  He  wrote  a  play  of  which  the  subject  was  his  visit 
to  Lentulus  in  the  camp  of  Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium,  and, 
according  to  Macrobius  (Saiumalia,  iii.  6),  was  the  author  of  a 
work  called  'E{inri7n«c&,  dealing  with  the  gods  and  their  worship. 

See  Velleius  Paterculus  ii.  51 ;  Cicero,  ad  AtL  viiL  9;  and  on  both 
the  above  the  exhaustive  articles  in  Pauly-Wisaowa,  RealencydO' 
pddie,  iv.  pt.  L  (1900). 

BALCONY  (Ital.  balcdne  from  bako,  scaffold;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger. 
balchOf  beam.  Mod.  Ger.  Balken^  Eng.  b<Uk),  a  kind  of  platform 
projecting  from  the  wall  of  a  building,  sui^ported  by  columns 
or  console  brackets,  and  enclosed  with  a  balustrade.  Sometimes 
balconies  are  adapted  for  ceremonial  purposes,  e.g.  that  of  St 
Peter's  at  Rome,  whence  the  newly  elected  pope  gives  his 
blessing  urH  ei  orbi.  Inside  churches  balconies  are  sometimes 
provided  for  the  singers,  and  in  banqueting  halls  and  the  like 
for  the  musicians.  In  theatres  the  "  balcony  "  was  formeriy  a 
stage-box,  but  the  name  is  now  usually  confined  to  the  part  of 
the  auditorium  above  the  dress  circle  and  below  the  gallery. 

BALDS,  JAKOB  (1604-1668),  German  Latinist,  was  bom  at 
Ensisheim  in  Alsace  on  the  4th  of  January  1604.  Driven  from 
Alsace  by  the  marauding  bands  of  0>unt  Mansfeld,  he  fled  to 
Ingolstadt  where  he  began  to  study  law.  A  love  disappoint- 
ment, however,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  church,  and  in  1634 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Continuing  his  study  of  the 
humanities,  he  became  in  1628  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Innsbruck, 
and  in  1635  at  Ingolstadt,  whither  he  had  been  transferred  by 
his  superiors  in  order  to  study  theology.  In  1633  he  wasordained 
priest.  His  lectures  and  poems  had  now  made  him  famous, 
and  he  was  summoned  to  Munich  where,  in  1638,  he  became  court 
chaplain  to  the  elector  Maximilian  I.  He  remained  in  Munich 
till  1650,  when  he  went  to  live  at  Landshut  and  afterwards  at 
Amberg.  In  1654  he  was  transferred  to  Neubcrg  on  the  Danube, 
as  court  preacher  and  confessor  to  the  count  palatine.  In  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  Balde  revived  the  glories  oi  the 
Augustan  age,  and  Pope  Alexander  VII.  and  the  schc^ars  ol 
the  Netherlands  combined  to  do  him  honour;  even  Herder 
regarded  him  as  a  greater  poet  than  Horace.  White  such  judg- 
ments are  naturally  exaggerated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  takes 
a  very  high  place  among  modern  Latin  poets.  He  died  at  Neuberg 

on  the  oth  of  August  1668. 

A  collected  edition  of  Balde's  worics  in  4  vols,  was  published  at 
Cologne  in  1650;  a  more  complete  edition  in  8  vols,  at  Munich,  1739: 
also  a  good  selection  by  L.  Spach  (Paris  and  Strassburg.  1871).  As 
edition  of  his  Latin  lyrics  appeared  at  RcgensbiirK  in  1884.  There 
are  translations  into  German  of  his  finer  odes,  by  1.  Schrott  and  M. 
Schleich  (Munich,  1870).  See  G.  Westermayer.  Jacobus  Balde,  sein 
Leben  und  seine  Werke  (1868) ;  J.  Bach.  Jakob  Balde  (Freiburg.  1904). 

BALDER,  a  Scandinavian  god,  the  son  of  Odin  or  Othin.    The 

story  of  his  death  is  given  in  two  widely  different  forms,  by  Saxo 

in  his  Gesta  Danorum  (ed.  Holder,  pp.  69'  ff.)  and  in  the  prose 

Edda  {Cylfaginning,  cap.  49). 

See  F.  Kauffmann,  Balder:  Mythus  und  Safe  (Stnssbmg,  1903). 
For  other  works,  see  Teutonic  Peoples,  |  7. 

BALDERIC,  the  name  given  to  the  author  of  a  chronicle  of  the 
bishops  of  Cambrai,  written  in  the  ixth  century.  This  Gtsia 
episcoporum  Cambracensium  was  for  some  time  attributed  to 
Baldcric,  archbishop  of  Noyon,  but  ii  now  seems  tolerably  certain 
that  the  author  was  an  anonymous  canon  of  Cambrai.  The  work 
is  of  considerable  importance  for  the  history  of  the  north  of 
i  France  during  the  xith  century,  and  was  first  publi^ed  in.  16 15. 
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The  best  edition  is  ia  the  Monumenta  CtrmantM  kistorka. 
ScripUrcs,  B<L  vii.  (Hanover  and  Berlin,  1826-1893),  which 
contains  an  introduction  by  L.  C.  Bethmann. 

See  Histoire  litUraire  de  la  Franu,  tome  viii.  (Pirit,  1 865-1869). 

BALDI,  BERNARDINO  (1533-1617),  Italian  mathematician 
Jtod  miscellaneous  writer,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family  at 
Urbino,  in  which  dty  he  was  born  on  the  6th  of  June  1533.  He 
pursued  his  studies  at  Padua  with  extraordinary  seal  and  success, 
and  is  said  to  have  acquired,  during  the  course  of  his  life,  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  languages,  though  according  to  Tiraboschi 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb  limits  the  number  to  twelve.  The 
appearance  of  the  plague  at  Padua  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his 
native  dty,  whence  he  was,  shortly  afterwards,  called  to  act  as 
tutor  to  Ferrante  (Ferdinand)  Gonzaga,  from  whom  he  received 
the  rich  abbey  of  Guastalla.  He  held  office  as  abbot  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  native  town.  In  1612  he  was 
cmpioycd  by  the  duke  as  his  envoy  to  Venice,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  congratulatory  oration  he  delivered 
before  the  Venetian  senate  on  the  election  of  the  new  doge,  Andrea 
Memmo.  Baldi  died  at  Urbino  on  the  1 3  th  of  October  1 6 1 7 .  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  genius  of  his  age,  and  is  said  to 
have  written  upwards  of  a  hundred  different  works,  the  chief  part 
of  which  have  remained  unpublished.  His  various  works  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  abilities  as  a  theologian,  mathema- 
tician, geographer,  antiquary,  historian  and  poet.  The  Cronica  dei 
MaUmuUici  (published  at  Urbino  in  1707)  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
larger  work,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  twelve  years  of  labour, 
and  which  was  intended  to  contain  the  lives  of  nx>re  than  two 
hundred  mathematicians.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Aff6, 
Maazuchelli  and  others. 

BALDINGER,  ERNST  GOTTFRIED  (1738-1804),  German 
phyadan,  was  born  near  Erfurt  on  the  13th  of  May  1738.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Erfurt,  Halle  and  Jena,  and  in  1761  was 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  military  ho^tals 
connected  with  the  Prussian  encampment  near  Torgau..  He 
puUished  in  1765  a  treatise  De  Miliium  MorbiSf  which  met  with 
a  favourable  reception.  In  1 768  he  became  professor  of  medicine 
at  Jena,  whence  he  removed  in  1773  to  GSttingen,  and  in  1785  to 
Irfarburg,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  21st  of  January  1804. 
AnM>ng  his  pupils  were  S.  T.  Sdmmcrring  and  J.  F.  Bliunenbach. 
Some  eighty-four  separate  treatises  are  mentioned  as  having 
proceeded  from  his  pen,  in  addition  to  numerous  papers  scatteked 
throu]^  various  collections  and  journals. 

BALDINUCCI.  FIUPPO  (1624-2696),  Italian  writer  on  the 
history  of  the  arts,  was  bom  at  Florence.  His  chief  work  is 
entitled  NotizU  de'Professori  del  Disegno  da  Cimabtte  .  .  .  {dal 
1260  sino  ai  1670),  and  was  first  published  in  six  vols.  4to,  x68i- 
1 7  28.  The  capital  defect  of  this  work  is  the  attempt  to  derive  all 
Italian  art  from  the  schools  of  Florence.  A  good  edition  is  that 
by  Ranalli  (5  vols.  8vo,  Florence,  1845-1847).  Baldinucci's  whole 
works  were  published  in  fourteen  vols,  at  Milan,  1808-18x2. 

BALDNESS  *  (technically  alopecia,  from  dXbnn}^,  a  fox,  foxes 
often  having  bald  patches  on  their  coats),  the  result  of  loss 
of  hair,  particularly  on  the  human  scalp.  So  far  as  remediable 
alopecia  is  concerned,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished:  one  the 
pvematnre  baldness  so  commonly  seen  in  young  men,  due  to 
alopeda  seb<vrhoica,  the  other  alopecia  areata,  now  regarded  as 
an  epidemic  disease. 

Alopecia  seborrhoica  is  that  premature  baldness  so  constantly 
seen,  in  which  the  condition  steadily  advances  from  the  forehead 
backwards,  until  only  a  fringe  of  hair  is  left  on  the  head.  It  is 
always  due  lo  the  underlying  disease  seborrhoca,  and  though  it 
progreases  steadily  if  neglected,  is  yet  very  amenable  to  treatment. 
The  two  drugs  of  greatest  value  in  this  trouble  are  sulphur  and 
tslic]^c  add,  some  eighteen  grains  of  each  added  to  an  ounce  of 
iraseline  making  a  good  application.  This  should  be  rubbed  well 
into  the  scalp  daily  for  a  prolonged  period.  Where  the  greasincss 
is  objected  to,  the  following  salicylic  lotion  may  be  substituted, 

<  The  adjective  "  bald  '*  M.  E.  "  balled  "  is  usually  explained  as 
Gterally  *'  round  and  smooth  like  a  ball,"  but  it  may  be  connected 
with  a  stem  bal,  white  or  shining.  The  Greek  ^«Xa«A^  certainly 
such  derivation. 


though  the  vaseline  application  has  probably  the  greater  value: 
— ^  Ac.  salicyl.  3« — ^iv;  01.  ridni  3ii — vi;  01.  ros.  geran. 
TU  x;  Spt.  vini  ad  Svi.  The  head  must  be  frequently  deansed, 
and  in  very  mild  cases  a  daily  washing  with  soap  spirit  will  at 
times  effect  a  cure  unaided. 

Alopecia  areata  is  characterized  by  the  devdopment  of  round 
patches  more  or  less  completely  denuded  of  hair.  It  is  most 
conunonly  observed  on  the  scalp,  though  it  may  occur  on  any 
part  of  the  body  where  hair  is  naturally  present  The  patches 
are  rounded,  smooth  and  somewhat  depressed  owing  to  the  loss 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  follides.  At  the  margin  of  the  patches 
short  broken  hairs  are  usually  to  be  seen.  Clinical  evidence  is 
steadily  accumulating  to  show  that  this  disease  may  be  trans- 
mitted. Organisms  are  invariably  present,  in  some  cases  few  in 
number,  but  in  others  very  abundant  and  forming  a  continuous 
sheath  round  the  hair.  They  were  first  described  by  Dr  George 
Thin,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Bacterium  decalvens.  The 
disease  must  be  distinguished  from  ringworm — especially  the 
bald  variety;  but  though  this  is  at  times  somewhat  difficult 
clinically,  the  use  of  the  microscope  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  for  patients  under  forty  years  of  age, 
time  alone  will  generally  bring  about  the  desired  end,  though 
treatment  undoubtedly  hastens  recovery.  After  forty  every  year 
added  to  the  patient's  age  makes  the  prognosis  less  good.  The 
general  hygiene  and  mode  of  life  of  the  sufferer  must  be  very 
carefully  attended  to,  and  any  weakness  suitably  treated.  The 
following  lotion  should  be  applied  daily  to  the  affected  parts,  at 
first  cautiously,  later  more  vigorously,  and  in  stronger  solution.' — 
I^  Acidi  lactid  Z'l — Si;  01.  ridni  3ii;  SpL  vini  ad  Si  v. 

The  loss  of  hair  following  acute  fevers  must  be  treated  by 
keeping  the  hair  short,  applying  stimulating  lotions  to  the  scalp, 
and  attending  to  the  general  hygiene  of  the  patient. 

BALDOVINETTI,  ALESSIO  (1427-1499),  Florentine  painter, 
was  bom  on  the  14th  of  October  X427,  and  died  on  the  29th  of 
August  X499.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  group  of  scientific' 
realists  and  naturalists  in  art  which  induded  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
Paolo  Uccello  and  Domenico  Vcneziano,  the  influence  of  the 
last-named  master  being  particularly  manifest  in  his  work. 
Tradition,  probable  in  itsdf  though  not  attested  by  contemporary 
records,  says  that  he  assisted  in  the  decorations  of  the  chapel  of 
S.  Egidio  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  carried  out  during  the  years 
144X-1451  by  Domenico  Veneziano  and  in  conjunction  with 
Andrea  dd  Castagno.  That  he  was  commissioned  to  complete 
the  series  at  a  later  date  (1460)  is  certain.  In  1462  Alessio  was 
employed  to  paint  the  great  fresco  of  the  Annunciation  in  the 
doister  of  the  Annunziata,  which  still  exists  in  ruined  condition. 
The  remains  as  we  see  them  give  evidence  of  the  artist's  power 
both  of  imitating  natural  detail  with  minute  fidelity  and  of 
spadng  his  figures  in  a  landscape  with  a  large  sense  of  air  and 
distance;  and  they  amply  verify  two  separate  statements  of 
Vasari  concerning  him:  that "  he  delighted  in  drawing  landscapes 
from  nature  exactly  as  they  are,  whence  we  see  in  his  paintings 
rivers,  bridges,  rocks,  plants,  fruits,  roads,  fields,  cities,  exercise- 
grounds,  and  an  infinity  of  other  such  things,"  and  that  he  was 
an  inveterate  experimentalist  in  technical  matters.  His  favourite 
method  in  wall-painting  was  to  lay  in  his  compositions  in  fresco 
and  finish  them  a  secco  with  a  mixture  of  yolk  of  egg  and  liquid 
varnish.  This,  says  Vasari,  was  with  the  view  of  protecting  the 
painting  from  damp;  but  in  course  of  time  the  parts  executed 
with  this  vehicle  scaled  away,  so  that  the  great  secret  he  hoped 
to  have  discovered  turned  out  a  failure.  In  X463  he  furnished  a 
cartoon  of  the  Nativity,  which  was  executed  in  tarsia  by  Giuliano 
dc  Maiano  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  and  still  exists.  From 
X466  date  the  groups  of  four  Evangelists  and  four  Fathers  of  the 
Church  in  fresco,  together  with  the  Annunciation  on  an  oblong 
panel,  which  still  decorate  the  Portuguese  chapel  in  the  church 
of  S.  Miniato,  and  are  given  in  error  by  Vasari  to  Pictro 
PoUaiuolo.  A  fresco  of  the  risen  Christ  between  angds  inside  a 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  chapd  of  the  Rucellai  family,  also  still 
existing,  belongs  to  1467.  In  1471  Alessio  undertook  important 
works  for  the  church  of  Sta  Trinita  on  the  commission  of 
Bongianni  Gianfigliazd.    First,  to  paint  an  altar-piece  of  the 
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Virgin  and  Child  with  six  saints;  this  was  finished  in  1472  and  is 
DOW  in  the  Academy  at  Florence:  next,  a  series  of  frescoes  from 
the  Old  Testament  which  was  to  be  completed  according  to 
contract  within  five  years,  but  actually  remained  on  hand  for 
fully  sixteen.  In  1497  the  finished  series,  which  contained  many 
portraits  of  leading  Florentine  citizens,  was  valued  at  a  thousand 
gold  florins  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Cosimo  Rosselli, 
Bcnozzo  Gozzoli,  Perugino  and  Filippino  Lippi;  only  some 
defaced  fragments  of  it  now  remain.  Meanwhile  Alcssio  had  been 
much  occupied  with  other  technical  pursuits  and  researches  apart 
from  painting.  He  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
one  craftsman  who  had  rediscovered  and  fully  understood  the 
long  disused  art  of  mosaic,  and  was  employed  accordingly 
between  1481  and  14S3  to  repair  the  mosaics  over  the  door  of  the 
church  of  S.  Miniato,  as  well  as  several  of  those  both  within  and 
without  the  baptistery  of  the  cathedral. 

These  are  the  recorded  and  datable  works  of  the  master; 
others  attributed  to  him  on  good  and  sufficient  internal  evidences 
arc  as  follows: — A  small  panel  in  the  Florence  Academy,  with 
the  three  subjects  of  the  Baptism,  the  Marriage  of  Cana  and  the 
Transfiguration;  this  was  long  attributed  to  Fra  Angelico,  but 
is  to  all  appearance  early  work  of  Baldovinetti:  an  Annunciation 
in  the  Uffizi,  formerly  in  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio;  unmistakably 
by  the  master's  hand  though  given  by  Vasari  to  Peselino: 
several  Madonnas  of  peculiarly  fine  and  characteristic  quality; 
one  in  the  collection  of  Madame  Andr£  at  Paris  acquired  direct 
from  the  descendants  of  the  painter,  a  second,  formerly  in  the 
DucH&tcl  collection  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  a  third  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr  Berenson  at  Florence.  All  these  are  executed  with 
the  determined  patience  and  precision  characteristic  of  Baldo- 
vinetti; two,  those  at  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Andr£  collection, 
are  distingtiished  by  beautiful  landscape  backgrounds;  and  all, 
but  especially  the  example  in  the  Louvre,  add  a  peculiar  and 
delicate  charm  to  the  quality  of  grave  majesty  which  Alessio's 
works  share  with  those  of  Piero  della  Francesca  and  others  of 
Bomenico  Veneziano's  following.  They  probably  belong  to  the 
years  1 460-1465.  In  the  later  of  his  preserved  works,  while  there 
Ss  no  abatement  of  precise  and  bborious  finish,  we  find  beginning 
to  prevail  a  certain  harshness  and  commonness  of  type,  and  a 
lack  of  care  for  beauty  in  coftiposition,  the  technical  and  scientific 
searcher  seeming  more  and  more  to  predominate  over  the  artist. 

Sec  also  Vasari,  cd.  Milancsi,  vol.  ii.;  Crowe- Cavalcaselle,  Hist, 
of  Painting  in  Italy,  vol.  ii. ;  Bcrnhard  Berenson,  Study  and  Criticism 
0/  Italian  Art,  2nd  scries.  (S.  C.) 

BALDRIC  (from  0.  Fr.  haudrei,  0.  Ger.  halderich,  of  doubtful 
origin;  cognate  with  English  "  belt "),  a  belt  worn  over  one 
shoulder,  passing  diagonally  across  the  body  and  under  the  other 
arm,  either  as  an  ornament  or  a  support  for  a  sword,  bugle,  &c. 

BALDUINUS,  JACOBUS.  Italian  jurist  of  the  13th  century, 
was  by  birth  a  Bolognese,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  of  a  noble 
family.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Azo,  and  the  master  of  Odofredus,  of 
Hostiensis,  and  of  Jacobus  de  Ravanis,  the  last  of  whom  has  the 
reputation  of  having  first  applied  dialectical  forms  to  legal 
science.  His  great  fame  as  a  professor  of  civil  law  at  the  university 
of  Bologna  caused  Balduinus  to  be  elected  podestd  of  the  city  of 
Genoa,  where  he  was  entrusted  with  the  reforms  of  the  law  of 
the  republic.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1225,  and  has  left  behind 
him  some  treatises  on  procedure,  the  earliest  of  their  kind. 

BALDUS  DE  UBALDIS,  PETRUS  (1527-1406),  ItaUan  jurist, 
a  member  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Ubaldi  (Baldeschi),  was  born 
at  Perugia  in  1327,  and  studied  civil  law  there  under  Bartolus, 
being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  at  the  early  age 
of  seventeen.  Federicus  Petrucius  01  Siena  is  said  to  have  been 
the  master  under  whom  he  studied  canon  law.  Upon  his  pro- 
motion to  the  doctorate  he  at  once  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where 
hs.  taught  law  for  three  years;  after  which  he  was  advanced  to  a 
professorship  at  Perugia,  where  he  remained  for  thirty-three 
years.  He  taught  law  subsequently  at  Pisa,  at  Florence,  at 
Padua  and  at  Pavia,  at  a  time  when  the  schools  of  law  in  those 
universities  disputed  the  palm  with  the  school  of  Bologna.  He 
died  at  Pavia  on  the  2Sth  of  April  1406.  The  extant  works  of 
Baldus  hardly  bear  out  the  great  reputation  which  he  acquired 


amongst  his  contemporaries,  due  partly  to  the  active  part  he 
took  in  public  affairs,  and  partly  to  the  fame  he  acquired  by  his 
consultations,  of  which  five  volumes  have  been  published 
(Frankfort,  1589).  Baldus  was  the  master  of  Pierre  Roger  de 
Beaufort,  who  became  pope  under  the  title  of  Gregory  XI.,  and 
whose  immediate  successor.  Urban  VI.,  summoned  Baldus  to 
Rome  to  assist  him  by  his  consultations  in  1380  against  the 
anti-pope  Clement  VII.  Cardinal  de  Zabarella  and  Paulus 
Castrensis  were  also  amongst  his  pupils.  His  Commentary  on 
the  Liber  Feudorum-  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  his  works, 
wliich  were  unfortunately  left  by  him  for  the  most  part  in  an 
incomplete  state.  His  brothers  Angelus  (1328-1407)  and  Petrus 
(1335-1400)  were  of  almost  equal  eminence  with  himself  as 
jurists. 

BALDWIN  I.  (d.  1 205),  emperor  of  Romania,  count  of  Fbnders 
and  Hainaut,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
fourth  crusade,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  East  Roman  empire,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Romania.  The  imperial 
crown  was  offered  to,  and  refused  by,  Henry  Dandolo,  doge  of 
Venice.  The  choice  then  lay  between  Baldwin  and  Boniface 
of  Montferrat.  Baldwin  was  elected  (9th  of  May  1204),  and 
crowned  a  week  later.  He  was  young,  gallant,  pious  and  virtuous, 
one  of  the  few  who  interpreted  and  observed  his  crusading  vows 
strictly;  the  most  popular  leader  in  the  hosL  The  empire  of 
Romania  was  organized  on  feudal  principles;  the  emperor  was 
feudal  superior  of  the  princes  who  received  portions  of  the 
conquered  territory.  His  own  special  portion  consisted  of 
Constantinople,  the  adjacent  regions  both  on  the  European 
and  the  Asiatic  side,  along  with  some  outlying  districts,  and 
several  islands  including  Lemnos,  Lesbos,  Chios  and  Tenos. 
The  territories  had  still  to  be  conquered;  and  first  of  all  it  was 
necessary  to  break  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks  in  Thrace  and 
secure  Thessalonica.  In  this  enterprise  (summer  of  1204) 
Baldwin  came  into  collision  with  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  the  rival 
candidate  for  the  empire,  who  was  to  receive  a  large  territory 
in  Macedonia  with  the  title  of  king  of  Saloniki.  He  hoped  to 
make  himself  quite  independent  of  the  empire,  to  do  no  homage 
for  his  kingdom,  and  he  opposed  Baldwin's  proposal  to  march 
to  Thessalonica.  The  antagonism  between  Flemings  and 
Lombards  aggravated  the  quarrel.  Baldwin  insisted  on  going  to 
Thessalonica;  Boniface  laid  siege  to  Hadrianople,  where  Baldwin 
had  established  a  governor;  civil  war  seemed  inevitable.  An 
agreement  was  effected  by  the  efforts  of  Dandolo  and  the  count 
of  Blois.  Boniface  received  Thessalonica  as  a  fief  from  the 
emperor,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  which 
were  to  march  to  the  conquest  of  Greece. 

During  the  following  winter  ( 1 204-1 205)  the  Franks  prosecuted 
conquests  in  Bithynia,  in  which  Henry ^  Baldwin's  brother, 
took  part.  But  in  February  the  Greeks  revolted  in  Thrace, 
relying  on  the  assistance  of  John  (Kaloyan),  king  of  Bulgaria, 
whose  overtures  of  alliance  had  been  unwisely  rejected  by  the 
emperor.  The  garrison  of  Hadrianople  was  expelled.  Baldwin 
along  with  Dandolo,  the  count  of  Blois,  and  Marshal  ViUehardouin, 
the  historian,  marched  to  besiege  that  city.  The  Bulgarian  king 
led  to  its  relief  an  army  which  far  outnumbered  that  of  the 
crusaders.  The  Frank  knights  fought  desperately,  but 
utterly  defeated  (14th  of  April  1205);  the  count  of  Blois 
slain,  and  the  emperor  captured.  For  some  time  his  fate 
uncertain,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Henry,  his  brother,  assumed 
the  regency.  Not  till  the  middle  of  July  was  it  definitely  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  dead.  It  seems  that  he  was  at  first  treated  well 
as  a  valu?ble  hostage,  but  was  sacrificed  by  the  Bulgarian 
monarch  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  rage,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Philippopolis,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks.  One  contemporary  writer  says  that  his  hands  and  feet 
were  cut  off,  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  valley  where  he  died  on 
the  third  day;  but  the  manner  of  his  death  is  obscure.  Ring 
John  himself  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  that  he  died  in  prison. 
His  brother  Henry  was  crowned  emperor  in  August. 

Authorities. — Villchardouln.  La  ConqnUe  de  ConstomtimopU  (ed. 
De  WaiUy.  Paris.  1872;  ed.  Bouchet.  2  vols..  Paris..  1891)  :ilobcrt 
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de  Chfi  1a  Prisg  4e  CmulmainofU  Hn  Hopft  Chrmiqius  frieO' 
rpmaiaes) ;  Emoul,  Ckronique  (ed.  Mas  Latrie,  Paris,  1871)  j  Nioetas 
(cd.  Bonn,  1835):  George  AcropoHtes,  vol.  i.  (ed.  Heitenberg* 
Lctpsig.  1903) ;  Uocumenta  in  Tafel  and  Thomas,  Urkunden  Mur 
Sltertn  HixtuUts-  uad  StaatsguekkkU  d€r  RepuUik  Vaudig  (Vienna. 

MoDBRir  Works.— Ducange,  Histoire  dt  rempin  d»  CoHslait' 
Um^pU  S9US  tu  empereurs  Jrangiis  (Paris,  1657) ;  Gibbon,  Decline 
^md  Felt,  voL  vi.  (ed.  Bury,  1808):  G.  Finlay,  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  (Oxford.  1877);  Pears,  7m  Fall  of  ConslantinopU  (London. 
1885);  H<3f^,  "Gniechische  Geachkhte,'^  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Bmc^k '        " 


voL  brxxv.  (Leipzig,  1870);  Geriand.  CesckichU  des 
Kaiserreickes  von  KonsUintinopelt  part  L  (Homburs  v.  d. 
Hfihe.  1905).  0-  B.  B.) 

BALDWIN  n.  (x  3  X  7-x  a  73) ,  emperor  of  Romania,  was  a  younger 
son  of  Yolande,  sister  of  Baldwin  I.  Her  husband,  Peter  of 
Courtenay,  was  third  emperor  of  Romania,  and  had  been  followed 
by  his  son  Robert,  on  whose  death  in  zaaS  the  succes^on  passed 
to  Baldwin,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old.  The  barons  chose  John 
of  Brienne  (tituh^  king  of  Jerusalem)  as  emperor-regent  for  life; 
Baldwin  was  to  rule  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  empire  when 
be  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  was  to  marry  John's  daughter 
Mary,  and  on  John's  death  to  enjoy  the  full  impoial  sovereignty. 
The  marriage  contract  was  carried  out  in  1234.  Since  the  deaUi 
of  the  emperor  Henry  in  12x6,  the  Latin  empixe  had  dcdined 
jtnd  the  Creek  power  advancnl;  and  the  hopes  that  John  of 
Briexme  might  restore  it  were  dhappointed.  He  died  in  1237. 
The  realm  which  Baldwin  governed  was  little  more  than  Con- 
stantinople. Hb  iinandal  situation  was  desperate,  and  hu  life 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  begging  at  European  courts.  He  went  to 
the  West  in  X236,  visited  Rome,  France  and  Flanders,  txying  to 
raise  money  and  men  to  recover  the  lost  territory  of  his  realm. 
His  efforts  met  with  success,  and  in  1240  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  (through  Germany  and  Hungary)  at  the  head  of 
It  considerable  army.  Circumstances  hindered  him  from  accom- 
plishing anything  with  this  help,  and  in  X245  he  travelled  again 
to  the  West,  first  to  Italy  and  then  to  France,  where  he  spent  two 
years.  The  empress  Maria  and  Philip  of  Toucy  governed  during 
his  absence.  He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  get  money  from  King 
Louis  IX.  in  exchange  for  rdics.  In  X249  he  was  with  King  Louis 
at  Damietta.  The  extremity  of  his  finanrial  straits  reduced 
him  soon  afterwards  to  handing  over  his  only  son  Philip  to 
merchants  as  a  pledge  for  loans  of  money.  Louis  IX.  redeemed 
the  hostage.  The  rest  of  his  inglorious  reign  was  spent  by  Baldwin 
in  mendicant  tours  in  western  Europe.  In  X36x  Constantinople 
was  captured  by  Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Baldwin's  rule  came 
to  an  end.  He  escaped  in  a  Venetian  galley  to  Ncgropont, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Athens,  thence  to  Apulia,  finally  to  France. 
As  titular  emperor,  his  r61e  was  still  the  same,  to  beg  help  from 
the  western  powers.  In  1267  he  went  to  Italy;  his  hopes  were 
centred  in  Charles  of  Anjou.  Charies  seriously  entertained  the 
idea  of  conquering  Constantinople,  though  various  complications 
hindered  him  from  realizing  it  He  made  a  definite  treaty  with 
Baldwin  to  this  intent  (Slay  1267).  Duxing  the  next  year 
Baldwin  and  his  son  Philip  lived  on  pensions  from  Charles.  In 
October  1273  Philip  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Charles,  at 

Foegia.    A  few  days  later  Baldwin  died.. 

bttauthoritics  for  Baldwin  I.  above;  also Norden.DaiPa^^ttimi 
nmd  Bjqgiw  (Berlin  1903).  (J.  B.  B.) 

BALDWIH  I.,  prince  of  Edessa  (xogS-xxoo),  and  first  king  of 
Jerusalem  (xxoo-xii8),  was  the  1»other  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
(f  .*.).  He  was  originally  a  derk  in  ordeis,  and  held  several 
prebends;  but  in  X096  he  joined  the  first  crusade,  and  accom- 
panied his  brother  Godfrey  as  far  as  Heradea  in  Asia  Minor. 
When  Tanoed  left  the  main  body  of  the  crusaders  at  Heradea, 
and  marched  into  Cilida,  Baldwin  followed,  partly  in  jealousy, 
partly  from  the  same  political  motives  which  animated  Tancred. 
He  wrested  Tarsus  from  Tancxed's  grip  (September  X097),  and 
left  there  a  garrison  of  his  own.  After  rejoining  the  main  army 
at  Marash,  he  received  an  invitation  from  an  Armenian  named 
Bakzad,  and  moved  eastwards  towards  the  Euphrates,  where  be 
eccnpied  Tell-basliir.  Another  invitation  followed  from  Thoros 
of  Edessa;  and  to  Edessa  Baldwin  came,  first  as  protector,  and 
then,  whm  Thoros  was  assassinated,  as  his  successor  (March 
1098).    For  two  years  he  ruled  in  Edessa  (1098-1 100),  manying 


an  Armenian  wife,  and  acting  generally  as  the  intermediary 
between  the  crusaders  and  the  Armenians.  During  these  two 
years  he  was  successful  in  maintaining  his  ground,  both  against 
the  Mi^ommedan  powers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
from  which  he  won  Samosata  and  Seruj  (Sarorgia),  and  against 
a  conspiracy  of  his  own  subjects  in  xogS.  At  the  end  of  X099  he 
visited  Jerusalem  along  with  Bohemund  L;  but  >><>  returned  to 
Edessa  in  January  xxoo.  On  the  death  of  C*odfrcy  he  was 
summoned  by  a  party  in  Jerusalem  to  succeed  to  his  brother. 
A  lay  reaction  against  the  theocratic  pretensions  of  Dagobert, 
who  was  counting  on  Norman  support,  was  responsible  for  the 
summons;  and  in  the  strength  of  that  reaction  Baldwin  was 
able  to  become  the  fint  king  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  crowned 
on  Christmas  Day,  xxoo,  by  the  patriarch  huoiiself;  but  the 
struggle  of  church  and  state  was  not  yet  over,  and  in  the  spring 
of  xxox  Baldwin  had  Dagobert  suspended  by  a  papal  legate, 
while  later  in  the  ytax  the  two  disa^eed  on  the  question  of  the 
contribution  to  be  made  by  the  patriarch  towards  the  defence 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  struggle  ended  in  the  deposition  of 
Oagobert  and  the  triumph  of  Baldwin  (1x02). 

As  Baldwin  had  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  lay  power  in, 
Jerusalem,  so  he  extended  into  a  compact  kingdom  the  poor 
and  stragi^ing  territories  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  This  he  did 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Italian  trading  towns,  especially  Genoa, 
which  supplied  in  return  for  the  concession  of  a  quarter  in  the 
conquered  towns,  the  instruments  and  the  skill  for  a  war  of  sieges, 
in  which  the  coast  (owns  of  Palestine  were  successivdy  reduced. 
Arsufand  Caesarea  were  captured  in  xxox;  Aero  in  X104; 
Beirut  and  Sidon  in  xxxo  (the  latter  with  the  aid  of  the  Venetians 
and  Norwegians).  Meanwhile  Baldwin  repelled  in  successive 
years  the  attacks  of  the  Egyptians  (1102,  XX03,  XX05),  and  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  (xxx5-xxi8)  he  even  pu^ed  south- 
ward at  the  expense  of  Egypt,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea, 
and  planting  an  outpost  at  MonxeaL  In  the  north  he  had  to 
compose  the  dissensions  of  the  Christian  princes  in  Tripoli, 
Antioch  and  Edessa  (xxo^-xxxo),  and  to  help  them  to  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  Mahommedan  princes  of  N.E.  Syria, 
especially  Maudud  and  Aksunk-ur,  amirs  of  Mosul.  In  this  way 
Baldwin  was  able  to  make  himself  into  practical  suzerain  of  the 
three  Christian  prindpalities  of  the  north,  though  the  suzerainty 
was,  and  always  continued  to  be,  somewhat  nominal.  In  x  1 18> 
he  died,  after  an  expedition  to  E^l>t,  during  which  he  captured 
Farama,  and,  as  old  Fuller  says,  "  caught  many  fish,  and  his 
death  in  eating  them." 

Baldwin  was  one  of  the  "  adventurer  princes  "  of  the  first 
crusade,  and  as  such  he  stands  alongside  of  Bohemund,  Tancred 
and  Raymund.  On  the  whole  he  was  the  most  successful  of  his 
class.  By  his  defence  of  the  lay  power  against  a  nascent  theo- 
cracy, and  by  his  alliance  with  the  Italian  towns,  he  was  the  real 
foimder  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Events  worked  for 
him:  he  might  never  have  come  to  the  throne,  unless  Bohemund 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Danishmend;  and  the  dissensions 
among  the  Mahommedans  alone  made  possible  the  subsequent 
consolidation  of  his  kingdom.  But  he  had  viriU  as  wdl  as 
fortuna;  and  on  his  tombstone  it  was  written  that  he  was  "  a 
second  Judas  Maccabaeus,  whom  Kedar  and  Egypt,  Dan  and 
Damascus  dreaded."  As  king,  he  still  retained  something  of 
the  derk  in  the  habit  of  his  dress;  but  he -was  at  the  same 
time  a  warrior  so  impetuous,  as  to  be  sometimes  foolhardy,  and 
his  policy  was  on  the  whole  anti-dericaL  He  may  be  accused  of 
greed:  his  life  was  not  chaste;  and  the  two  defects  met  in  his 
rejection*  of  his  Armenian  wife  and  his  marriage  to  the  rich 
Sicilian  widow  Adelaide  (XX13).  But  "on  the  holiest  soil  of 
history,  he  gave  his  people  a  fatherland";  and  Fulcher  of 
Chartres,  his  chaplain,  who  paints  at  the  beginning  of  Baldwin's 
reign  the  terrors  of  the  londy  band  of  Christians  in  the  midst  of 
thdr  foes,  can  cdebrate  at  the  end  the  formation  of  a  new 
nation  in  the  East  {qm  fuimus  ocddeniaUs,  nunc  facti  sutnus 
orientales) — an  achievement  which,  so  far  as  it  was  the  work  of 
any  one  man,  was  the  work  of  Baldwin  I. 

LxTEt ATuas. — The  Historia  Rierosolymitana  of  Fulcher,  who  had 
accompanied  BaMwin  as  chaplain  to  Edessa,  and  had  lived  io 
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Jeruaatem  during  his  reign,  is  the  primary  authority  for  Baldwin's 
career.  There  is  a  monograph  on  Baldwin  by  Wolff  {Kdnig  Baldwin  I. 
won  Jerusalem),  and  his  reien  is  sketched  in  R.  Rdhricht  s  Gesckichie 
des  Kdnigreichs  Jerusalem  (Innsbruck,  1898)  C.  i.>iv.       (E.  Br.) 

BALDWIN  II..  count  of  Edessa<zioo-izi8),  king  of  Jerusalem 
(ZZ18-1131),  originally  known  as  Baldwin  de  Burg,  was  a  son  of 
Count  Hugh  of  Rethel,  and  a  nephew  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  Baldwin  I.    He  appears  on  the  first  crusade  at  Constanti- 
nople as  one  of  Godfrey's  znen;  and  he  helped  Tancred  to 
occi^>y  Bethlehem  in  June  Z099.    After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
he  served  for  a  time  with  Bohemund  at  Antioch;  but  when 
Baldwin  of  Edessa  became  king  of  Jerusalem,  he  summoned 
Baldwin  de  Burg,  and  left  him  as  count  in  Edessa.    From  Edessa 
Baldwin  conducted  continual  forays  against  the  Mahommedan 
prizKres;  and  in  the  great  foray  of  ZZ04,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  Bohemund ,  he  was  defeated  and  captured  at  Balich.    Tancred 
became  guardian  of  Edessa  durizig  Baldwin's  captivity,  and  did 
not  trouble  himself  greatly  to  procure  liis  release.    Baldwin, 
however,  recovered  his  liberty  at  the  beginning  of  zioS,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  a  struggle  with  Tancred  for  the  recovery  of 
Edessa.    In  September  zioS  he  regained  his  principality;  but 
the  struggle  with  Tancred  continued,  until  it  was  composed  by 
Baldwin  in  ZZ09.    For  the  next  ten  years  Baldwin  ruled  his 
principality  with  success,  if  not  without  severity.    Planted  in  the 
farthest  Christian  outpost  in  northern  Syria,  he  had  to  meet 
many  attacks,  especially  from  Mardin  and  Mosul,  in  revenge 
for  the  provocation  offered  by  his  own  forays  and  those  of  the 
restless  Tancred.    In  zzzo  he  was  besieged  in  Edessa,  and 
relieved  by  Baldwin  I.;  in  zzz4  he  repelled  an  attack  by 
Aksunkur  of  Mosul;  in  zzzs  be  helped  to  defeat  Aksunkur  at 
Danith.    At  the  same  time,  if  Matthew  of  Edessa  may  be 
trusted,  he  also  carried  his  arzns  against  the  Armenians,  and 
plundered  in  his  avarice  evezy  Armenian  of  wealth  and  position. 
In  zzz8  he  was  on  his  way  to  spend  Easter  at  Jerusalem,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Baldwin  I. ;  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  znade  king,  chiefly  by  the  influence 
of  the  patriarch  Amulf.    In  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  Baldwin 
II.  extended  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  to  its  widest  limits. 
His  reign  is  marked  by  almost  incessant  fighting  in  northern 
Syria.    In  z  z  zq,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roger  of  Antioch, 
he  defeated  the  amirs  of  Mardin  and  Damascus  at  Danith;  in 
subsequent  years  he  extended  his  sway  to  the  very  gates  of 
Aleppo.    In  ZZ33  he  was  captured  by  Balak  of  Mardin,  and 
confined  in  Kharput  with  Joscclin,  his  successor  in  the  county 
of  Edessa,  who  had  been  captured  in  the  previous  year.    During 
his  captivity  Eustace  Gravcrius  became  regent  of  Jerusalem, 
and  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  in  repelling  an 
Egyptian  attack,  and  even  in  capturing  IVre,  ZZ24.     In  ZZ24 
Baldwin  II.  succeeded  in  securing  his  liberty,  under  conditions 
which  he  izistantly  broke;  and  he  at  once  embarked  on  strenuous 
and  not  unsuccessful  hostilities  against  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
(ZZ24-ZZ37),  exacting  tribute  from  both.    During  his  reign  he 
twice  acted  as  regent  in  Antioch  (zzzq,  ZZ30),  and  in  ZZ26  he 
married  hb  daughter  Alice  to  Bohemund  II.    In  z  z  28  he  offered 
the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Mclisinda,  to  Fulk  of  Anjou, 
who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Honorius  II.    In  ZZ29 
Fulk  came  and  znarried  Melisinda,  and  in  zz3z,  on  the  death  of 
Baldwin,  be  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

Baldwin  11.  had  much  of  the  churchmanship  of  Godfzey  and 
Baldwin  I.;  but  he  appears  most  decidedly  as  an  incessant 
warrior,  under  whom  the  Latin  domination  in  the  East  stretched, 
as  Ibn  al-Athir  writes,  in  a  long  line  from  Mardin  in  the  North 
to  el-Azish  on  the  Red  Sea — a  line  only  broken  by  the  Mahom- 
medan powers  of  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Horns  and  Damascus.  The 
Franks  controlled  the  great  routes  of  trade,  and  took  tolls  of  the 
traders;  and  in  ZZ30  their  power  may  be  regarded  as  having 
reached  its  height. 

LiTBRATURB. — ^Fufeher  of  Chartres  narrates  the  reign  of  Baldwin 
II.  down  to  Z127;  for  the  rest  of  the  reign  the  authority  is  William 
of  Tvre.  R.  Rfihricht,  Ceschichte  des  K&nigreicks  Jerusalem  (Inns- 
bnick,  1898),  C.  vii.-x.,  is  the  chief  modem  authority.       (E.  Br.) 

BALDWIN  III.,  king  of  Jerusalem  (ZZ43-ZZ62),  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Fulk  of  Jerusalem  by  his  wife  Melisinda.    He  was  bom  in 


zz30,-azid  became  king  in  ZZ43,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
which  lasted  till  ZZ53.   He  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
the  atUcks  of  the  Greeks  in  Cilida,  and  of  Zengi  on  Edessa, 
were  fatally  weakening  the  position  of  the  Franks  in  northern 
Syria;  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  power  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  may  be  said  to  be  slowly  declining, 
though  as  yet  there  is  little  outward  trace  of  its  decay  to  be  seen. 
Edessa  was  lost,  however,  in  the  year  after  Baklwin's  accession; 
and  the  conquest  by  Zengi  of  this  farthest  and  most  important 
outpost  in  northern  Syria  was  already  a  serious  blow  to  the 
kingdom.    Upon  it  in  ZZ47  there  followed  the  second  crusade; 
and  in  that  crusade  Baldwin  III.,  now  some  eighteen  years  of 
age,  phiyed  his  part  by  the  side  of  Conrad  HI.  and  Louis  VII. 
He  received  them  in  Jerusalem  in  ZZ48;  with  them  he  planned 
the  attack  on  Damascus  and  with  them  he  signally  failed  in  the 
attack.    In  ZZ49,  after  the  failure  of  the  crusade,  Baldwin  IIL 
appeared  in  Antioch,  where  the  fall  of  Raymund,  the  husband 
of  the  princess  Constance,  znade  his  presence  necessary.    He 
regulated  affairs  in  Antioch,  and  tried  to  strengthen  the  north 
of  Palestine  generally  against  the  arm  of  Zcngi's  successor, 
Nureddin,  by  renewing  the  old  and  politic  alliance  with  Damascus 
interrupted  since  z  Z47,  arid  by  ceding  Tellbashir,  the  one  remnant 
of  the  county  of  Edessa,  to  Manuel  of  Constantinople.     In  z  152 
came  the  inevitable  struggle  between  the  young  king  and  his 
mother,  who  liad  ruled  with  wisdom  and  vigour  during  the  regency 
and  was  unwilling  to  hy  down  the  reins  of  power.    Baldwin 
originally  planned  a  solemn  coronation,  as  Uie  signal  of  his 
emancipation.     Dissuaded  from  that  course,  he  nevertheless 
wore  his  crown  publicly  in  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre.    A 
struggle  followed:  in  the  issue,  Baldwin  agreed  to  leave  his 
mother  in  possession  of  Jerusalem  and  Nablus,  while  he  retained 
Acre  and  Tyre  for  himself.    But  he  repented  of  the  bargain; 
and  a  new  struggle  began,  in  which  Baldwin  recovered,  after 
some  fighting,  the  possession  of  his  capital.    From  these  internal 
dissensions  Baldwin  was  now  summoned  to  the  north,  to  regulate 
anew  the  affairs  of  Antioch  and  also  those  of  Tripoli,  where  the 
death  of  Count  Raymund  had  thrown  on  his  shoulders  the  cares  of 
a  second  regency.    On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  was  successful 
in  repelling  an  attack  by  an  army  of  Turcoznans;  and  his  success 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Ascalon  in  the  spring 
of  zz S3.    He  was  successful:   the  "bride  of  Syria,"  which 
had  all  but  become  the  property  of  the  crusaders  in  Z099,  but 
had  since  defied  the  arms  of  the  Franks  for  half  a  century, 
became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerxisalem.   From  ZZ56  to  ZZ58 
Baldwin  was  occupied  in  hostilities  with  Nureddin.    In  ZZ56 
he  had  to  submit  to  a  treaty  which  cut  short  his  territories;  in 
the  winter  of  zzs7-zzs8  he  besieged  and  captured  Harim,  in  the 
territory  once   belonging  to   Antioch:  in   ZZ58  he  defeated 
Nureddin  himself.     In  the  same  year  Baldwin  married  Theodora, 
a  near  relative  of  the  East  Roman  emperor  Manuel;  while  in 
ZZ59  he  received  a  visit  from  Manuel  himself  at  Antioch.    The 
Latin  king  rode  behind  the  Greek  emperor,  without  any  of  the 
insignia  of  his  dignity,  at  the  entry  into  Antioch;  but  their  re- 
lations were  of  the  friendUest,  and  Manuel — ^as  great  a  physician 
as  he  was  a  huntci^petsonally  attended  to  Baldwin  when  the 
king  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  attempting  to  equal  the 
emperor's  feats  of  horsemaziship.    In  the  same  year  Baldwin 
had  to  undertake  the  regency  in  Antioch  once  more,  Raynald 
of  Chatillon,  the  second  husband  of  Constance,  being  captured 
in  battle.    Three  years  later  he  died  (zz62),  without  male  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Amalric  I. 

Baldwin  III.  was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  who  was 
a  native  of  the  soil  of  Palestine.  His  three  predecessors  had  all 
been  eznigrants  from  the  West  His  reign  also  marks  a  new 
departure  from  another  point  of  view.  His  predecessors  had 
been  men  of  a  type  half  zniliury,  half  clerical— at  once  hard 
fighters  and  sound  churchmen.  Baldwin  was  a  man  of  a  subtler 
type — ^a  man  capable  of  dealing  with  the  intrigues  of  a  court 
and  with  problems  of  law,  and,  as  such,  suited  for  guiding 
the  middle  age  of  the  kingdom,  which  the  different  qualities  of 
his  predecessors  had  been  equally  suited  to  foimd.  Like  his 
brother,  Amalric  L,  he  was  a  clerkly  and  studious  king  versed 
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ia  Uw,  and  ready  to  discuss  points  of  dogma.  In  an  excellent 
sketch  of  Baldwin's  character  (xvi.  cii.),  William  of  Tyre  teUs 
us  that  he  spent  his  spare  time  in  reading  and  had  a  particular 
affection  for  history;  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  jus  am- 
su^wiinarium  of  the  kingdom  (afterwards  recorded  by  lawyers 
like  John  of  Ibelin  and  Philip  of  Novara  as  "  the  assizes  of 
Jerusalem  ");  and  that  he  had  the  royal  faculty  for  remembering 
faces,  and  cotild  generally  be  trusted  to  address  by  name  anybody 
whom  he  had  once  met,  so  that  he  was  more  popular  with  high 
and  low  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  had,  William  also 
reports,  a  ^ft  of  impromptu  eloquence,  and  a  faculty  both  for 
saying  witty  things  pleasantly  at  other  people's  expense  and 
for  listening  placidly  to  wittidsms  directed  against  himself; 
while  he  was  generous  to  excess  without  needing  to  make  ex- 
actions in  order  to  support  his  generosity,  and  always  respected 
the  Churcii.  If  in  his  youth  he  had  been  prone  to  gambb'ng, 
and  before  his  marriage  with  Theodora  had  been  somewhat  lax 
in  his  inorals,  when  he  became  a  man  he  put  away  childish  things; 
his  married  life  was  a  shining  example  to  his  people  and  he  was 
abstemious  both  in  food  and  drink,  holding  that  "excess  in 
eilker  was  an  incentive  to  the  worst  of  crimes."  Even  his  enemy, 
Nureddin,  said  of  him,  when  he  died — "  the  Franks  have  lost 
such  a  prince  that  the  world  has  not  now  his  like." 

LiTBRATUKK. — ^William  of  Tyre  is  the  great  primary  authority 
for  his  reign;  Cinnaiiius  and  Ibn-al-athir  (we  BMiograpky  to  the 
article  Crusadss^  give  the  Byzantine  and  Mahommcdan  point  of 
\iew.  His  reign  is  described  by  R.  Rdhricht.  Geschickte  des  Konig- 
reicks  Jerusalem  (Innsbruck,  1 898),  C.  xiii.-xvi.  (E.  BR.) 

BALDWIN  IV.,  the  son  of  Amalric  I.  by  his  first  wife  Agnes, 
ruled  in  Jerusalem  from  11 74  to  1183,  when  he  had  his  nephew 
Baldwin  crowned  in  his  stead.  Educated  by  William  of  Tyre, 
Baldwin  IV.  came  to  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen; 
aAd  thtis  the  kingdom  came  under  the  regency  of  Raymimd  II. 
of  TripdL  Happily  for  the  kingdom  whose  king  was  a  child  and 
a  leper,  the  attention  of  Saladin  was  distracted  for  several  years 
by  an  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  sons  of  Nureddin  the  inheritance 
of  their  lather— an  attempt  partially  successful  in  1274,  but  only 
finally  realized  in  1 1 83.  The  problems  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin  IV. 
may  be  said  to  have  been  two — ^his  sister  Sibylla  and  the  fiery 
Raynald  of  Chatillon,  once  prince  of  Antioch  through  marriage 
to  Constance  (xxs3-xz 59) •  then  a  captive  for  many  years  in  the 
hand  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  since  1 1 76  lord  of  Krak  (Kerak), 
to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Sibylla  was  the  heiress  of  the 
kingdom;  the  problem  of  her  marriage  was  important  Married 
first  to  William  of  Montferrat,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  Baldwin, 
ihe  was  again  married  in  z  180  to  Guy  of  Lusignan;  and  dissen- 
siona  between  Sibylb  and  her  husband  on  the  one  side,  and 
Baldwin  IV.  on  the  other,  troubled  the  latter  years  of  his  reign. 
Meanwhile  Raynald  of  Krak  took  advantage  of  the  position  of 
his  fortress,  which  lay  on  the  great  route  of  trade  from  Damasctis 
and  Egypt,  to  plunder  the  caravans  (1182),  and  thus  helped  to 
precipitate  the  inevitable  attack  by  Saladin.  When  the  attack 
came,  Guy  of  Lusignan  was  made  regent  by  Baldwin  IV.,  but 
he  declined  battle  and  he  was  consequently  deposed  both  from 
his  regency  and  from  his  right  of  succession,  while  Sibylla's 
son  by  her  first  husband  was  crowned  king  as  Baldwin  V.  in 
X185.  For  a  time  Baldwin  IV.  still  continued  to  be  active; 
but  in  1184  he  handed  over  the  regency  to  Raymund  of  Tripoli, 
and  in  xx8s  he  died. 

Literature. — ^Tbc  narrative  of  William  of  Tyre  concludes  with 
BaUvin  IV. '■  transfer  of  the  regency  to  Ravmund  of  Tripoli. 
R.  R5hricht  describes  the  reign  of  Baldwin  IV.,  Geschickte  des 
Kowireichs  Jerusalem  (Innsbruck,  1898),  C.  xix.-xxi.       (E.  Br.) 

BALDWIH  v.,  the  son  of  Sibylla  (daughter  of  Amalric  I.) 
by  her  first  husband,  William  of  Montferrat,  was  the  noim'nal  king 
of  Jerusalem  from  1183  to  1x86,  under  the  regency  of  Raymund 
of  Tripoli.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the  advance  of  Saladin  and 
by  dissensions  between  the  government  and  Guy  of  Lusigiuin. 

BALDWIN.  JAMES  MARK  (i86x~  ),  American  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Columbia.  S.C,  and  educated  at  Princeton  and 
several  German  universities.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Toronto  (X889),  of  psychology  at  Princeton 
(1893),  and  subsequently  (1903)  of  philosophy  and  psychology  in 
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Johns  Hopkins  University.  Prominent  among  experimental 
psychologists,  he  was  one  of  the  fotmdets  of  the  Psyclu^gical 
Renew,  «In  1892  he  was  vice-president  of  the  International 
Congress' of  Psydiology  held  in  London,  and  in  i897-i$98 
president  of  the  American  Psychological  Association;  he  received 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Denmaric  (1897),  was  honorary  president  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology  held  in  Geneva  in  1896,  and 
was  made  an  honorary  D.Sc  of  Oxford  University.  Apart 
from  articles  in  the  Psychological  Review,  he  has  written:— 
Handbook  of  Psychology  (1890);  translation  of  Ribot's  German 
Psychology  of  To-day  (x886);  Elements  of  Psychology  (1893); 
Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental  Development  (1S98); 
Story  of  the  Mind  (1898);  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and 
the  Race  (X896);  Thought  and  Things  (London  and  New  York, 
vol.  i.,  1906).  He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology  (X90X-X905),  of  which  he  was  editor- 
in-chief. 

BALDWI]f»  ROBERT  (X804-X858),  Canadian  sUtesman,  was 
bom  at  York  (now  Toronto)  on  the  i9th  of  May  1804.  His 
father,  William  Warren  Baldwin  (d.  X844},  went  to  Canada  from 
Ireland  in  1798;  though  a  man  of  wealth  and  good  family  and 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  opposed  the 
religious  and  political  oligarchy  which  was  then  at  the  head  of 
Canadian  affairs,  and  brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  principles. 
Robert  Baldwin  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1825,  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father.  In  1 829  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  parliament  of  Upper  Canada  for  the  town  of  York,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  following  year  and  retired  for  a  time  into  private 
life.  During  the  next  six  years,  he  so  constantly  advocated  a 
responsible  executive  as  Uie  one  cure  for  the  political  and 
economic  evils  of  the  time  that  he  was  known  as  "  the  man  of  one 
idea."  In  X836  he  was  called  by  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  (1793- 
1875),  the  lieuteiumt-govemor,  to  the  executive  council,  but 
finding  himself  without  influence,  and  compelled  to  countenance 
measures  to  which  he  was  opposed,  he  resigned  within  a  month. 
Though  a  reformer,  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  rebellion  of 
X837-X838.  On  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  he  became  (X841) 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  under  Lord  Sydenham,  but 
soon  resigned  on  the  question  of  responsible  govenunent.  In  x  84s 
he  formed  the  first  Liberal  administration,  in  coimexion  with 
Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  L.  H.  Lafontaine,  but  resigned  the  next 
year,  after  a  quarrel  with  the  governor-general,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  on  a  question  of  patroiaage,  in  which  he  felt  that  of 
responsible  government  to  be  involved.  At  the  general  election 
which  followed,  the  governor-general  was  sustained  by  a  narrow 
majority,  but  in  X848  the  Liberals  were  again  returned  to  power, 
and  he  and  Mr  Lafontaine  formed  their  second  administration 
under  Lord  Elgin  and  carried  numerous  important  reforms, 
including  the  freeing  from  sectarian  control  of  the  Provincial 
University  and  the  introduction  into  Upper  Canada  of  an 
important  municipal  system. 

Internal  dissensions  soon  began  to  appear  'in  the  Liberal 
party,  and  in  1851  Mr  Baldwin  resigned.  The  special  struggle 
leading  to  bis  resignation  was  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  court 
of  chancery  of  Upper  Canada,  whose  constitution  was  due  to  a 
measure  introduced  by  Baldwin  in  X849.  The  attempt,  though 
defeated,  had  been  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
from  Upper  Canada,  and  Baldwin's  fastidious  conscience  took 
it  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  A  deeper  reason  was  his 
inability  to  approve  of  the  advanced  views  of  the  Radicals,  or 
"  Clear  Grits,"  as  they  came  to  be  called.  On  seeking  re-election 
in  York,  he  declined  to  give  any  pledge  on  the  burning  question  of 
the  Qergy  Reserves  and  was  defeated.  In  X858  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  party,  formed  in  1854  by  a  coalition,  attempted 
to  bring  him  out  as  a  candidate  for  the  upper  house,  which  was 
at  this  date  elective,  but  though  he  had  broken  with  the  advanced 
reformers,  he  could  not  approve  of  the  tactics  of  their  opponents, 
and  refused  to  stand.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  December  X858. 
Even  those  who  most  bitterly  attacked  his  measures  admitted 
the  purity  and  unselfishness  of  his  motives.  After  the  concession 
of  responsible  government,  he  devoted  himself  to  bringing  about 
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a  good  undentandlng  between  the  English  and  French-Apeaking 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  his  memory  is  held  as  dear  among  the 
French  Canadians  as  in  his  native  province  of  Ontario. 

See  J.  C.  Dent.  Canadian  PorlraU  Cattery  (1880).  Hb  Ufe,  by 
the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross,  is  included  in  Tk§  Mahtrs  of  Canada  series 
(ToFonto). 

BALE,  JOHN  (1495-1563),  bishop  of  Ossory,  English  author, 
was  bom.  at  Cove,  near  Dunwich  in  Suffolk,  on  the  axst  of 
November  1495.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  Carmelite 
monastery  at  Norwich,  removing  later  to  the  house  of  "  Holme," 
probably  the  abbey  of  the  Whitcfriars  at  Hulne  neat  Alnwick. 
Later  he  entered  Jes\is  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree 
of  B.  D.  in  1529.  At  Cambridge  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Cranmer  and  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  zst  Baton  Wentworth, 
and  became  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Reformers.  He  laid  aside 
his  monastic  habit,  and,  as  he  himself  puts  it  with  character- 
istically brutal  violence,  "  that  I  might  never  more  serve  so 
execrable  a  beast,  I  took  to  wife  the  faithful  Dorothy."  He 
obtained  the  living  of  Thomden,  Suffolk,  but  in  1534  was 
summoned  before  the  archbishop  of  York  for  a  sermon  against 
the  invocation  of  saints  preached  at  Doncaster,  and  afterwards 
before  Stokcslcy,  bishop  of  London,  but  he  escaped  through  the 
powerful  protection  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  whose  notice  he  is 
said  to  have  attracted  by  his  miracle  pkys.  He  was  an  un- 
scrupulous controversialist,  and  in  these  plajrs  he  allows  no 
considerations  of  decency  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  monastic  system  and  its  supporters.*  The  prayer 
of  Infidelitas  which  opens  the  second  act  of  his  Thr$  Laws 
(quoted  by  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  sect.  41)  is  an  example 
of  the  lengths  to  which  he  went  in  profane  parody.  These  coarse 
and  violent  productions  were  well  calculated  to  impress  popular 
feeling,  and  no  doubt  Cromwell  found  in  him  an  invaluable 
instrument  But  on  his  patron's  fall  in  1540  Bale  fled  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  Germany.  He  returned  on  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.  He  received  the  living  of  Bishopstoke,  Hampshire, 
being  promoted  in  1552  to  the  Irish  see  of  Ossory.  He  refused 
to  be  consecrated  by  the  Roman  rite,  which  still  obtained  in  the 
Irish  church,  and  won  his  point,  though  the  dean  of  Dublin 
entered  a  protest  against  the  revised  of&ce  during  the  ceremony 
(see  his  Vocacyon  of  John  Bale  to  the  Bishopperycke  of  Ossorie, 
HarU  iiisc.  voL  vi.).  He  pushed  his  Protestant  propaganda  in 
Ireland  with  no  regard  to  expediency,  and  when  the  accession 
of  Mary  inaugurated  a  reaction  in  matters  of  religion,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was  got  safely  out  of  the  counUy.  He 
tried  to  escape  to  Scotland,  but  on  the  voyage  was  captured  by 
a  Dutch  man-of-war,  which  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 
St.  Ives  in  Cornwall.  Bale  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treason, 
but  soon  released.  At  Dover  he  had  another  narrow  escape, 
but  he  eventually  made  his  way  to  Holland  and  thence  to 
Frankfort  and  Basel.  During  his  exile  he  devoted  himself  to 
writing.  After  his  return,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he 
received  (1560)  a  prebendal  stall  at  Canterbury.  He  died  in 
November  1563  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 

The  scurrility  and  vehemence  with  which  "foul-mouthed 
Bale,"  as  Wood  calls  him,  attacked  his  enemies  does  not  destroy 
the  value  of  his  contributions  to  literature,  though  his  strong 
bias  against  Roman  Catholic  writers  does  detract  from  the 
critical  value  of  his  works.  Of  his  mysteries  and  miracle  plays 
only  five  have  been  preserved,  but  the  titles  of  the  others,  quoted 
by  himself  in  his  CeUalogus,  show  that  they  were  animated  by  the 
same  political  and  religious  aims.  The  Tkre  Laws  of  Nature, 
Moses  and  Christ,  corrupted  by  the  Sodomytes,  Pharisees  and 
Papystes  most  wicked  (pr.  1538  and  again  in  1 562)  was  a  morality 
play.  The  direction  for  the  dressing  of  the  parts  is  instructive: 
"  Let  Idolatry  be  decked  like  an  old  witch,  Sodomy  like  a  monk 
of  all  sects,  Ambition  like  a  bishop.Covetousness  like  a  Pharisee 
or  spiritual  lawyer,  False  Doctrine  like  a  popish  doctor,  and 
Hypocrisy  like  a  gray  friar."  A  Tragedye;  or  enterlude  many- 
festing  the  chief  promyses  of  God  unto  Man  .  .  .  (15381  printed 
in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  i),  The  Temptaeyen  of  our  Lorde 
(ed.  A.  B.  Grosart  in  Miscellanies  of  the  Puller  Worthies  Library, 
vol.  L,  1870),  and  A  brefe  Comedy  or  BsUerlude  ofJohan  BaptysUs 


preaehynge  in  the  Wyldemesse,  ^e.  (Hart.  Misc.  voL  L)  were  all 
written  in  1538.  His  plays  are  doggerel,  but  he  is  a  figure  of 
some  dramatic  importance  as  the  author  of  Kynge  Johan  (c.1548}, 
which  marks  the  transition  between  the  old  morality  play  and 
the  English  historical  drama.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
directly  influenced  the  creators  of  the  chronicle  histories.  To  the 
authors  of  the  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John  (1591)  it  was 
apparently  unknown,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  an  attempt, 
however  feeble,  at  historical  drama  was  made  fourteen  years 
before  the  production  of  Corboduc.  Kynge  Johan  (ed.  J.  P. 
Collier,  Camden  Soc.  1838)  is  itself  a  polemic  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  King  John  is  represented  as  the  champion  of 
English  rites  against  the  Roman  see: — 


"  This  noble  Kynge  Johan,  as  a  faythf ull  Mc 
Withstode  proude  Phaiao  for  his  poore  IsraeL'* 

But  the  English  people  remained  in  the  bondage  of  Rome, — 

"  Tyll  that  duke  Josue,  whych  was  our  late  Kynge  Henrye, 
Cicrely  brought  us  out  in  to  the  lande  of  mylke  and  hoaye." 

Elsewhere  John  b  called  a  Lollard  and  accused  of  "  bcretycall 
langage,"  and  he  is  finally  poisoned  by  a  monk  of  Swinestcad. 
Allegorical  characters  are  mixed  with  the  real  persons.  Yngloode 
vidua,  represents  the  nation,  and  the  jocular  element  is  provided 
by  Scdwyson  (sedition),  who  would  have  been  the  Vice  in  a  pure 
morality  play.  One  actor  was  obviously  intended  to  play  many 
parts,  for  stage  directions  such  as  "  Go  out  Ynglond,  and  dress 
for  Clargy  "  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  MS.  of  Kynge 
Johan  was  discovered  between  1831  and  1838  among  the  a>rpora- 
tion  papers  at  Ipswich,  where  it  was  probably  performed,  for 
there  are  references  to  charitable  foundations  by  King  John  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  is  described  at  the  end  of  the 
MS.  as  two  plays,  but  there  is  no  obvious  division,  the  end  of  the 
first  act  alone  being  noted.  The  first  part  b  corrected  by  Bale 
and  the  latter  half  is  in  his  handwriting,  but  his  name  nowhere 
occurs.  In  the  list  of  his  works,  however,  he  gives  a  play  Da 
Joanne  Anglorum  Rege,  written  in  idiomate  maicmo. 

But  Bale's  most  important  work  is  JUustrium  majoris  Brilan- 
niae  scriptorum,  hoc  eU,  Angliae,  Cambriae,  ac  Sa^iae  Summarium 
.  .  .  (Ipswich  and  Wesel,  for  John  Overton,  1548, 1549)-  This 
contained  five  centuries,  but  another  edition,  almost  entirely 
rewritten  and  containing  fourteen  centuries,  was  printed  at  Basel 
with  the  title  Scriptorum  iUustrium  majoris  Brilanniae  .  .  . 
Catalogus  (1557-1559).  The  chronological  catalogue  of  British 
authors  and  their  works  was  partly  founded  on  the  Collectanea 
and  Commentarii  of  John  Lcland,  but  Bale  was  an  indefatigable 
collector  and  worker,  and  himself  examined  many  of  the  valuable 
libraries  of  the  Augustinian  and  Carmelite  houses  before  their 
dissolution.  In  his  notebook  he  records  as  an  instance  of  the 
wholesale  destruction  in  progress:  "  I  have  bene  also  at  Nor- 
wyche,  our  second  dtye  of  name,  and  there  all  the  library 
monuments  arc  turned  to  the  use  of  their  grosscis,  candclmakers, 
sopesellcrs,  and  other  worldly  occupycrs  ...  As  much  have  I 
saved  there  and  in  certen  other  places  in  Northfolke  and  South- 
folke  concerning  the  authors  names  and  titles  of  their  workes.  as 
I  could,  and  as  much  wold  I  have  done  through  out  the  whole 
realm,  yf  I  had  been  able  to  have  borne  the  chai^ges,  as  I  am  not." 
His  work  is  therefore  invaluable,  in  spite  of  the  inaccuracies  and 
the  abuse  lavished  on  Catholic  writers,  for  it  contains  much 
information  that  would  otherwise  have  been  hopelessly  lost. 

A  list  of  Bale's  works  is  to  be  found  in  Athenae  Cantabrigienses 
(vol.  i.  pp.  327  et  icq-).  Beside  the  reprints  already  mentioned. 
The  Examinations  of  Lord  Cobkam,  WiUiam  Thorpe  and  Anmg 
Ashewe,  6fc,  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Christnus  for  the  Parker 
Society  in  1849.  Bale's  autograph  note-book  is  preserved  in  the 
Selden  Collection  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Oxford.  It  contains  the 
materials  he  collected  for  his  two  published  catalogues  amagrd 
alphabetically,  with  no  attempt  at  ornament  of  any  ktnd,  and  with- 
out the  personalities  which  deface  his  completed  work.  He  abo 
Sives  in  most  caics  the  sources  from  which  his  inforreatioa  waa 
erived.  This  book  was  prepared  for  publicatMn  with  notes  by 
Dr  R.  Lane  Poole,  with  the  help  of  Miss  Mary  Bateson.  •»  Index 
Brilanniae  Scriptorum  quos  .  f  .  .  coUerit  loannes  Baleus  {Oaxtmdoa 
Press,  1903),  forming  part  ix.  of  Anecdota  Oxoniensia. 

John  Pits  or  Pitseus  (i 560-1616),  an  English  Catholic  exile, 
founded  on  Bale's  work  his  Relationum  historieamm  de  rebus  an^ieis 
tomus  primus  (P^ris.  1619),  better  known  by  its  running  title  of 
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Zk  ^bulribus  AnfjUae  scripioribus.  This  is  really  the  fourth  book  I 
of  a  more  extensive  work.  He  omits  the  Wydiffite  and  Protestant 
divtaes  mentjoned  by  Bale,  and  the  most  valuable  section  is  the 
lives  of  the  Catholic  esdles  resident  in  Douai  aodother  French  towns. 
He  does  not  scruple  to  assert  {Nota  i»  JoaiaiM  BaU)  that  Bale's 
Catalogus  was  a  mtsrepresentatbn  of  Leland's  matter,  though  there 
is  every  r^oon  to  believe  that  he  was  only  acqnaintfd  with  Leland's 
srork  at  second-hand,  thiXMigh  Bale. 

BALB.  (i)  (A  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages,  in  0. 
Eng.  balu,  cf.  Icelandic  bd^t  evil,  suffering,  a  word  obsolete 
except  in  poetry,  and  more  common  in  the  adjectival  form 
"  baleful."  In  early  alliterative  poetry  it  is  especially  used 
anUtbctically  with  "  bliss."  (>)  (O.  Eng.  bad,  a  blazing  fire, 
a  funeral  pyre),  a  bonfire,  a  northern  English  use  more  common 
in  the  Uutokjsical  "bale-five,"  with  sometimes  a  confused 
reference  fnrni  (x)  to  evil.  (3)  (A  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
possibly  connected  with  "ball"),  a  bundle  of  merchandise, 
especially  of  cotton,  wool  or  hay,  packed  with  a  cover,  or  fastened 
with  bands  of  metal,  &c.  for  transportation;  the  weight  and 
capacity  varies  with  the  goods.  (4)  (Properly  "  bail,"  from 
Fr.  baSU,  possibly  connected  with  Lat  bacuta,  a  tub),  to 
empty  water  out  of  a  boat  by  means  of  a  bail  or  bucket. 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS  {Baledres),  an  archipelago  of  four  large 
and  eleven  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  off  the  east 
coast  of  Spain,  of  which  country  it  forms  a  province.  Pop.  (1900) 
311,649;  area,  1955  sq.  m.  The  archipelago,  which  lies  between 
38*  46'  and  40*  5*  N.,  and  between  i*  and  5*  E.,  comprises  two 
distinct  groups.  The  eastern  and  larger  group,  corresponding 
with  the  ancient  Insulae  Baleares,  comprises  the  two  principal 
members  of  the  archipelago,  Majorca  (Spanish,  Mallorca)  and 
Minorca  (Spanish,  Menorca),  with  seven  islets: — ^Aire,  Aucanada, 
Botafoch,  Cabrera,  Dragonera,  Pinto  and  £1  Rey.  The  western 
group,  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Pityusae  or  Pine  Islands, 
also  comprises  two  relatively  large  islands,  Iviza  (Spanish,  Ibiza 
or,  formerly,  Ivica)  and  Formenten,  with  the  islets  of 
Ahorcados,  Conejcra,  Pou  and  "Espahazdot.  Majorca,  Minora 
and  I>Hza  are  described  in  separate  articles.  Formcntem  is 
described  with  Iviza.  The  total  population  of  the  eleven  Islets 
only  amounted  to  271  in  1900,  but  all  were  inhabited.  None 
of  them  is  of  any  importance  except  Cabrera,  which  is  full  of 
caverns,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  place  of  banishment.  In 
x8o8  a  large  body  of  Frenchmen  were  landed  here  by  their 
Spanish  captors,  and  allowed  almost  to  perish  of  starvation. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Bale&res  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture; 
it  IS  obvious,  however,  that  the  modem  Majorca  and  Minorca  are 
obtained  from  the  Latin  Major  and  Minor ,  through  the  Byzantine 
forms  MoiopuA  and  Muopud;  whfle  Iviza  is  phunly  the  older 
Ebusus,  a  name  probably  of  Carthaginian  origin.  Tlie  Ophiusa 
of  the  Greeks.  (Cdubraria  of  the  Romans)  is  now  known  as 
Formcntcra. 

Ceolcgy.^Tbt  strata  which  form  the  Balearic  Isles  fall  naturally 
into  two  divisions.  There  is  an  older  series,  ranging  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Cretaceous,  which  is  folded  and  faulted  and 
forms  an  the  higher  hills,  and  there  is  a  newer  series  of  Tertiary 
age,  which  lies  nearly  horizontal  and  rests  unconformably  upon 
the  oMer  beds.  The  direction  of  the  folds  in  the  older  series  is  in 
Iviza  nearly  west  to  east,  in  Majorca  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  in  Minorca  south  to  north,  thus  forming  an  arc  convex 
towards  the  south-east.  The  Devonian  is  visible  only  in  Minorca, 
the  Trias  being  the  oldest  system  represented  in  the  other 
|«i*tM<«.  The  higher  part  of  the  Cretaceous  is  absent,  and  it 
appear:  to  have  been  during  this  period  that  the  principal  folding 
of  the  older  beds  took  place.  The  Eocene  beds  are  nummulitic. 
There  is  a  lacustrine  group  which  has  usually  been  placed  in  the 
Lower  Eocene,  but  the  discovery  of  Anikracoiherium  magnum  in 
the  interbedded  lignites  proves  it  to  be  Oligocene,  in  part  at 
least.  The  Miocene  included  a  limestone  with  Oyptasttr, 
FUooene  beds  also  occur. 

OimaUj  PaunOt  Flora.— Tbt  dimate  of  the  archipelago, 
though  generally  mild,  healthy  and  favourable  to  plant  life,  is 
by  no  means  uniform,  owing  to  the  differences  of  altitude  and 
■belter  from  wind  in  different  islands.  The  fauna  and  flora 
iTt**«M»  those  of  the  Meditenanean  coasts  of  Spain  or  France. 


/nAoMfofrff .— The  islanders  are  a  Spanish  race,  very  dosely 
akin  to  the  Catalans;  but  the  long  poiod  of  Moorish  rule  has 
left  its  mark  on  their  physical  type  and  customs.  In  character 
they  are  industrious  and  hospitable,  and  pique  themselves  on 
their  loyalty  and  orthodoxy.  Crime  is  rare.  There  are  higher 
schools  in  the  principal  towns,  and  the  standard  of  primary 
education  is  wdl  up  to  the  average  of  Spain.  Vaccination  is 
common  except  in  the  dties, — the  women  often  performing  the 
operation  thonsdves  when  nodical  assistance  cannot  be  goL 
fy^^tU'""  is  spoken  by  the  upper  and  commercial  classes;  the 
lower  and  agricultural  employ  a  dialect  resembling  that  of  the 

Commaxe, — ^Frdt,  grain,  wine  and  oil  are  produced  in  the 
j^V'^nH*^  and  there  ^  an  active  trade  with  Barcdona  in  fresh 
fi«H,  including  large  quantities  of  lobsters.  Shoemaking  is  one 
of  Uie  most  prosperous  industries.  Ihere  is  not  a  very  active 
trade  direct  with  foreign  countries,  as  the  prindpal  imports — 
cotton,  leather,  petroleum,  sugar,  Coal  and  timber— are  intro- 
duced through  Barcelona.  The  export  trade  is  chiefly  with  the 
Peninsula,  France,  Italy,  Algeria  azud  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
Most  of  the  agricultural  products  are  sent  to  the  Peninsula; 
wine,  figs,  marble,  almonds,  lemons  and  rice  to  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Admimstration. — ^The  administration  of  the  Balearic  Islands 
diffen  in  no  reqiect  from  that  of  the  other  Spanish  provinces 
on  the  mainland.  There  are  five  judicial  districts  {partidos 
judidaUs),  named  after  their  chief  towns— Inca,  Iviza,  Manacor, 
Palma  and  Port  Mahon. 

History,— Of  the  origin  of  the  eariy  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  nothing  is  ceruinly  known,  though  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  rder  to  the  Boeotian  and  Rhodian  settlements.  There 
are  numerous  sepulchral  and  other  monuments,  which  are 
generally  believed  to  be  of  prehistoric  origin.  According  to 
general  tradition  the  natives,  from  whatever  quarter  derived, 
were  a  strange  and  savage  people  tUl  they  reodved  some  tincture 
of  dvilization  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  early  took  possession 
of  the  Isiands  and  built  thcmsdves  dties  on  thdr  coasts.  Of 
these  dties.  Port  Mahon,  the  most  important,  still  retains  the 
name  which  is  derived  from  the  family  of  Mago.  About  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  the  Romans  accused 
the  i^anders  of  piracy,  and  sent  against  them  Q.  Caecih'us 
Metellus,  who  soon  reduced  them  to  obedience,  settled  amongst 
them  5000  Roman  and  Spanish  colonists,  founded  the  dties  of 
Palma  and  Pollentia  (PoUensa),  and  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  the  olive.  Besides  valuable  contingents  of  the  odebrated 
Balearic  slingers,  the  Romans  derived  from  thdr  new  conquest 
mules  (from  Minorca),  edible  snails,  sinope  and  pitch.  'Of  thdr 
occupation  numerous  traces  still  exist, — the  most  remarkable 
being  the  aqueduct  at  PoUensa.  In  a.d.  433  the  islands  i^ere 
acizti  by  the  Vandals  and  in  798  by  the  Moors.  They  became 
a  separate  Moorish  kingdom  in  1009^  which,  becoming  extremely 
obnoxious  for  piracy,  was  the  object  of  a  crusade  directed  against 
it  by  Pope  Paschal  II.,  in  which  the  Catalans  took  the  lead. 
This  expedition  was  frustrated  at  the  time,  but  was  resumed  by 
James  I.  of  Aragon,  and  the  Moora  were  expelled  in  1232. 
During  thdr  occupation  the  island  was  populous  and  productive, 
and  an  active  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Spain  and  Africa. 
King  James  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  isles  on  his  third 
son,  under  whom  and  his  successor  they  formed  an  independent 
kingdom  up  to  1349,  from  which  time  their  history  merges  in 
that  of  S[>ain.  In  1521  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  against 
the  nobility,  whom  they  massacred,  took  place  in  Majorca,  and 
was  not  suppressed  without  much  bloodshed.  In  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  all  the  islands  declared  for  Charles;  the 
duke  of  Anjou  had  no  footing  anywhere  save  in  the  dtadd  o( 
Mahon.  Minorca  was  reduced  by  Count  Vlllars  in  1707;  but 
it  was  not  tUl  June  17x5  that  Majorca  was  subjugated,  and 
meanwhile  Port  Mahon  was  captured  by  the  English  undef 
General  Stanhope  in  X708.  In  17 13  the  island  was  secured  to 
them  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  but  in  1756  it  was  invaded  by 
a  force  of  x  2,000  French,  who,  after  ddeating  the  British  under 
Admiral  Byng,  captured  Port  Mahon.    Restored  to  England  in 
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X765,  tlie  island  remained  in  posMSsion  of  the  British  till  xjSa, 
when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards.  Again  seized  by  the 
British  in  1798,  it  was  finally  c^ied  to  Spain  by  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1803.  When  the  French  invaded  Spain  in  x8o8,  the 
Mallorquins  did  not  remain  indifferent;  the  governor,  D.  Juan 
Miguel  de  Vives,  announced,  amid  universal  acclamation,  his 
resolution  to  support  Ferdinand  VII.  At  first  the  Junta  would 
take  no  active  part  in  the  war,  retaining  the  corps  of  volimteers 
that  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  island;  but  finding  it 
quite  secure,  they  transferred  a  succession  of  them  to  the  Penin- 
sula to  reinforce  the  allies.  Such  was  the  animosity  excited 
against  the  French  when  their  excesses  were  known  to  the 
Mallorquins,  that  some  of  the  French  prisoners,  conducted 
thither  in  1810,  had  to  be  transferred  with  all  speed  to  the  island 
of  Cabrera,  a  transference  which  was  not  effected  before  some  of 
them  had  been  killed. 

Bibliography. — ^For  a  general  account  of  the  islands,  the  most 
valuable  books  are  Die  Balearen  Ksckildert  in  Wort  und  Bild,  by 
the  archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of  Austria  (Leipzig.  1896);  Les  lUs 
oubliies,  by  G.  Vutlher  (Paris.  1904),  the  first  edition  of  which  has 
been  translated  under  the  title  of  Tlu  Forgotten  /j/«(London,  1896) — 
and  Islas  BaUdres,  an  illustrated  volume  of  1423  pages,  by  P. 
Pifferrer,  in  the  series  "  Espafla  "  (Barcelona,.  1888).  An  article 
by  George  Sand  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondet  (1841) 
also  deserves  notice.  The  following  are  monographs  on  special 
subjects : — The  Story  cf  Majorca  and  Minorca^  by  Sir  C.  R.  Markham 
(London.  1908);  lUustraliones  florae  insularum  Bakarium,  by  M. 
WUlkomm  (Stuttgart.  1881-1892);  Monuments  primitifs  des  ties 
baUares,  by  £.  Cartailhac  {Mission  scientifioue  du  ministire  de 
rinstruction  puUioue,  Toulouse,  189a).  The  British  Foreign  Office 
Reports  for  the  Consular  District  of  Barcelona  give  some  account 
of  the  movement  of  commerce  (London^  annual).  Much  of  the 
material  avai1al)le  for  a  scientific  history  will  be  found  in  La  Historia 
general  dd  regno  baledrico,  by  J.  Dametoand  V.  Mut  (Majorca,  1632- 
1650).  For  the  period  of  Moorish  rule,  see  Bosouejo  htstMco  de  la 
dommacion  islamita  en  las  islas  Baledres,  by  A.  Campaner  y  Fuertes 
(Palma,  1888).  See  also  the  elaborate  treatise  Les  Relations  de  la 
France  avec  te  royaume  de  Majorque,  by  A.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche 
(Paris.  1892). 

BALES  [BalesiusI,  PETER  (1547-16x0?),  English  calli- 
graphist,  one  of  the  inventors  of  shorthand  writing,  was  bom 
in  London  in«X547,  and  is  described  by  Anthony  Wood  as  a 
"  most  dexterous  person  in  his  profession,  to  the  great  wonder 
of  scholars  and  others."  We  are  also  informed  that  "  he  spent 
several  years  in  sciences  among  Oxonians,  particularly,  as  it 
seems,  in  Gloucester  HaU;  but  that  study,  which  he  used  for  a 
diversion  only,  proved  at  length  an  employment  of  profit." 
He  is  mentioned  for  his  skill  in  micrography  in  Holiiished's 
Chronicle,  "  Hadrian.  Junius,"  says  £vel3m,  "  speaking  as  a 
miracle  of  somebody  who  wrote  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
beginning  of  St  John's  (jospel  within  the  compass  of  a  farthing: 
what  would  he  have  said  of  our  famous  Peter  Bales,  who,  in  the 
year  1575,  wrote  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  Decalogue,  with 
two  short  prayers  in  Latin,  his  own  name,  motto,  day  of  the 
month,  year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of  the  queen,  to  whom  he 
presented  it  at  Hampton  Court,  all  of  it  written  within  the  circle 
of  a  single  penny,  inchased  in  a  ring  and  borders  of  gold,'  and 
covered  with  a  crystal,  so  accurately  wrought  as  to  be  very 
plainly  legible;  to  the  great  admiration  of  her  majesty,  the 
whole  privy  council,  and  several  ambassadors  then  at  court?" 
Bales  was  likewise  very  dexterous  in  imiuting  handwritings, 
and  between  1576  and  1590  was  employed  by  Seoetary  Walsing- 
ham  in  certain  political  manoeuvres.  We  find  him  at  the  head 
of  a  school  near  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  in  X590,  in  which  year 
he  published  his  Writing  Schoolemaster,  in  thru  Parts,  This 
book  included  an  Arte  of  Brackygraphief  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  construct  a  system  of  shorthand.  In  1595 
he  had  a  great  trial  of  skill  with  one  Daniel  Johnson,  for  a  golden 
pen  of  £20  value,  and  won  it;  and  a  contemporary  author 
lurther  relates  that  he  had  also  the  arms  of  calligraphy  given 
him,  which  are  axure,  a  pen  or.    Bales  died  about  the  year  x6xo. 

BALFE,  MICHAEL  WILUAM  (1808-1870),  Irish  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  on  the  x  5th  of  May  1808,  at  Dublin.  His  musical 
gifts  became  apparent  at  an  early  age.  The  only  instruction 
he  received  was  from  his  father,  who  was  a  dancing  masterj  and 
from  a  musician,  C.  E.  Horn  (1786-1849).    Between  1814  and 
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18x5  he  played  the  violin  for  his  father's  dandng-daasea,  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  composed  a  polacca.    In  18x7  he  appeal  as  a 
violinist  in  public,  and  in  this  year  composed  a  ballad,  first  called 
"  Young  Faimy  "  and  afterwards,  when  sung  in  Paul  Pry  by 
Madame  Vestris,  "  The  Lovers'  Mistake."    On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  X823  he  was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  of  Drury  Lane,  and 
being  in  possession' of  a  small  but  pleasant  baritone  voice,  he 
chose  the  career  of  an  operatic  singer.    An  unsuccessful  d£but 
was  made  at  Norwich  in  Der  FreischfUz.    In  X825  he  was  taken 
to  Rome  by  Count  Maxxara,  being  introduced  to  Cherubini  on 
the  way.    In  Italy  he  wrote  his  fint  dramatic  woric,  a  ballet.  La 
Pirouse.    At  the  close  of  1827  he  appeared  as  Figaro  in  Rossini's 
Barhihre,  at  the  Italian  openi  in  Paris.    Balfe  soon  returned  to 
Italy,  where,  during  the  next  nine  years,  he  remained,  singing  at 
various  theatres  and  composing  a  number  of  operasw    During 
this  time  he  married  Mdlle  Luisa  Roser,  a  Hungarian  singer 
whom  he  had  met  at  Bergamo.    F£tis  says  that  the  public  indig- 
nation roused  by  an  attempt  at "  improving  "  Meyerbeei^s  open 
//  Crociato  by  interpolated  music  of  his  own  compdled  Balfe  to 
throw  up  his  engagement  at  the  theatre  La  Fonice  in  Venice.    By 
this  time  he  had  produced  his  first  complete  opera,  /  Rimdi  di  se 
stessi,  at  Palermo  in  the  carnival  season  of  18297x830;  the  opera 
Un  Atnertimenlo  ai  gdosi  at  Pavia;  and  EsiHco  Quarto  at  Milan, 
where  he  had  been  engaged  to  sing  with  Malibran  at  the  Scala. 
He  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  on  the  29th  of 
October  X83S  his  Siege  oj  Rockeile  was  produced  and  rapturously 
received  at  DmryLAne.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  be  produced 
The  Maid  oj  Artois  on  the  27th  of  May  X836 — ^the  success  of  the 
opera  being  confirmed  by  the  exquisite  singing  of  Malibran. 
Balfe  was  a  prolific  composer,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
imperf  ectlistof  his  English  operas  alone: — SiegeoJ RiKhdU{i%i  $) ; 
The  Maid  of  Artois  (1836);  Cathenne  Grey  (1837);  Joan  of  Arc 
(1837);  Falstaff  (X838,  Lablache  in  title-r^c);  Amelia,  or  the 
Lote  Test  (1838);  Keolanthe  (1841);  The  Bohemian  Girl,  his  best 
known  work  (1844);  The  Daughter  of  SL  Marh  (1844);  The 
Enchantress  (1845);  The  Bondman  (X846);  The  Devils  in  it 
(1847);  The  Maid  of  Honour  (184?);  The  SicUian  Bride  (1852); 
The  Rose  of  Castile  (1857);  Satanella  (1858);  Bianca  (i860); 
The  Puritan's  Daughter  (x86i);  The  Armourer  of  Nantes  (1863); 
Blanche  de  Neeers  ( 1863).    Balfe  also  wrote  several  operas  for  the 
Op6ra  Comique  and  Grand  Opdra  in  Paris,  where  MM.  Scribe  and 
St  George  provided  him  with  the  libretti  for  )mLePuits^awtoar 
(1843)  and  his  Im  Quake  Fils  Aymon  (iSu)-    His  V£toiU  de 
Seville  was  written  in  1845  for  the 'Academic  Royale.    The  fact 
that  Balfe  was  an  Irishman,  who  produced  operas  in  English, 
French  and  Italian  with  conspicuous  success,  is  in  itself  interest-, 
ing.    When  to  this  we  add  the  record  of  his  operatic  impersona- 
tions on  the  stage,  the  European  success  of  his  Bohemian  Girl, 
his  picturesque  retirement  into  Hertfordshire  in  1864  as  a 
gentleman  fanner,  and  above  aU  the  undeniable  gift  for  ocating 
such  pure  melodies  as  his  songs  "  When  other  Hearts"  and  *' I 
dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,"  it  is  idle  to  refuse  him  a 
promixient  place  in  the  history  of  music.    He  wrote  much  that 
was  trivial,  but  also  much  that  was  enduring.  He  died  on  the  20th 
of  October  1870,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green.    In  1882  a 
medallion  portrait  of  him  was  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

BALFOUB,  ARTHUR  JAMES  (X848-  ),  British  sUtesman, 
eldestsonof  JamesMaiUand  Balf our  of  Whittingehame,  Hadding- 
tonshire, and  of  Lady  Blanche  Gascoyne  Cecil,  a  sister  of  the 
third  marquess  of  Salisbury,  was  bom  on  the  2sth  of  July  1S48. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
x874hebecameM.P.intheConservativeinterestforHertf^.and 
represented  that  constituency  until  1885.  When,  in  the  q>ring  of 
x878,Lord  Salisbury  became  foreign  minister  on  theresignation  bf 
the  fifteenth  LordDerby,Mr  Balfourbecaxnehis  private  secretary. 
In  that  capacity  he  accompanied  his  imde  to  the  Berlin  congress, 
and  gained  his  first  experience  of  international  pditics  in  con- 
nexion with  the  settlement  of  the  Russo-Turkish  conflict.  It  was 
at  this  time  also  that  he  became  known  In  the  world  of  letters,  the 
intellectual  subtlety  and  literary  capacity  of  his  Defence  cf 
Philosophic  Doubt  (1879)  suggesting  that  he  nai^t  xpakt  a 
reputation  as  a  speculative  thinker.    Belonging,  however,  to  a 
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dasB  m  midch  the  Rsponsil>iBties  of  gDvemment  are  a  traditional 
duty,  Mr  .Balfour  divided  his  time  between  the  political  arena 
and  the  study.  Being  released  from  his  duties  as  private  secretary 
by  the  general  election  of  x88o,  he  began  to  take  a  rather  more 
active  part  in  parliamentary  affairs.  He  was  for  a  time  politically 
associated  with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff  and  Sir  John  (then  Mr)  Gorst,  the  quartette  becoming 
known  as  the  "  Fourth  Party,"  and  gaining  notoriety  by  the 
freedom  oi  the  criticisms  directed  by  its  leader,  Lord  Randolph 
Chnrchin,  against  Sir  Stafford  NorUicote,  Lord  Cross  and  other 
prominent  members  of  the  "old  gang."  In  these  sallies,  however, 
Mr  Balfour  had  no  direct  share.  He  was  thought  to  be  merely 
amwong  himself  .with  politics.  It  was  regarded  as  doubtful 
whether  his  health  could  withstand  the  severity  of  English  winters, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  physique  and  the  languor  of  his  manner 
hdped  to  create  the  impression  that,  however  great  his  intdlec- 
tual  powers  might  be,  he  had  neither  the  bodily  strength  nor  the 
energy  of  character  requisite  for  a  political  caiieer.  He  was  the 
**  odd  man  "  of  the  Fourth  Party,  apparently  content  to  fetch  and 
carry  for  his  colleagues,  and  was  believed  to  have  no  definite 
ambitions  of  his  own.  His  reputation  in  the  parliament  of  x88o~ 
i8S6  was  that  of  a  dilettante,  who  alUed  himself  with  the  three 
pc^ticians  already  named  from  a  feeling  of  irresponsibility  rather 
than  of  earnest  purpose;  he  was  regarded  as  one  whoj  on  the  rare 
occaacms  "wba^ht  qx>ke,  was  more  desirous  to  impart  an  academic 
quality  to  his  speeches  than  to  make  any  solid  contribution  to 
public  questions.  The  House,  indeed,  did  not  take  him  quite 
seriously.  Members  did  not  suspect  the  reserve  of  straigth  and 
abtUty  beneath  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  pose  of  a  parlia- 
znentary  fldneiv;  they  looked  upon  him  merely  as  a  young 
member  of  the  governing  classes  who  remained  in  the  House 
because  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  a  man  of  family  to  do.  As  a 
member  of  the  coterie  known  as  the  "  Souls  "  he  was,  so  to 
speak,  caviare  to  the  general.  Indolence  was  supposed  to  be 
the  kesmote  of  his  character — a  refined,  indolence,  not,  however,^ 
without  cleverness  of  a  somewhat  cynical  and  superior  order. 

That  these  views  were  not  sh4red  by  Lord  Salisbury  was  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  fact  that  in  his  first  administration  (June 
xSSs-January  1886)  he  made  Mr  Balfour  president  of  the  Local 
Goverxmient  Board,  and  in  fonmng  his  second  administration 
(July  1SS6)  secretary  for  Scotland  with  a  seat 'in  the  cabinet 
These  offices  gave  few  opportunities  for  distinction,  and  may  be 
regarded  merely  as  Mr  Balfour's  apprenticeship  to  departmental 
responsibilities.  The  accidents  of  political  life  suddenly  opened 
out  to  him  a  career  which  made  him,  next  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
most  prominent,  the  most  admired  and  the  most  attacked  Con- 
servative politician  of  the  day.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who 
was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  suffered  from  an  affection  of  the 
eyes  and  found  it  desirable  to  resign,  and  Lord  Salisbury  appointed 
his  nephew  in  his  stead.  The  selection  took  the  political  world  by 
surprise,  and  was  much  criticized.  By  the  Irish  Nationalists  it 
was  received  with  contemptuous  ridicule,  for  none  suspected  Mr 
Balfour^s  immense  strength  of  will,  his  debating  power,  his  ability 
in  attack  and  his  still  greater  capacity  to  disregard  criticism. 
The  debates  on  the  Crimes  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill  quickly 
undeceived  them,  and  the  steady  and  even  remorseless  vigour 
with  which  the  govenmient  of  Ireland  was  conducted  speedily 
convinced  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  that  Mr. 
Balfour  was  in  his  rightplace  as  chief  secretary.  His  policy  was 
that  ctf  "  coercion  " — the  fearless  administration  of  the  Crimes 
Act, — coupled  with  remedial  legislation;  and  he  enforced  the  one 
while  he  proceeded  with  the  other,  regardless  of  the  risk  of  out- 
rage outside  the  House  and  of  insult  within.  Mr  Balfour's  work 
in  this  office  covered  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  most  ezdting 
periods  in  modem  parliamentary  history  and  Irish  administration. 
With  a  courage  that  never  faltered  he  broke  down  the  Plan  of 
campaign  m  Ireland,  and  in  parliament  he  not  only  withstood 
the  assaults  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  but  waged  successful  warfare 
with  the  entire  Home  Rule  party.  He  combined  an  obstinacy  of 
win  with  a  mastery  of  facts  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  secretaryship.  Events,  it  is  true,  were  in  his  favour.  The 
diidosures  before  the  Pamell  Commission,  the  O'Shea  divorce 
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proceedings,  the  downfall  of  Mr  Pamell  and  the  disraption  of 
the  Irish  party,  assisted  him  in.  his  task;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  by  persistent  courage  and  undeviating  thoroughness  he 
reduced  crime  in  Ireland  to  a  vanishing  point.  His  work  was 
also  constructive,  for  he  broadened  the  b^  of  material  prosperity 
and  social  progress  by  creating  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in 
zSgo.  During  this  period,  from  1886-1892,  moreover,  he 
developed  gifts  of  oratory  which  made,  him  one  of  the  most 
effective  ci  public  q)eakers.  Impressive  in  matter  rather  than 
in  manner  of  delivery,  and  sddom  rising  to  the  level  of  eloquence 
in  the  sense  in  iriiich  that  quality  was  understood  in  a  House 
which  had  listened  to  Bright  and  Gladstone,  his  speeches  were 
logical  and  convincing,  and  their  attractive  literary  form  delighted 
a  wider  audience  than  that  which  listens  to  the  mere  politician. 

In  1888  Mr  Balfour  served  on  the  (jold  and  Silver  (Ommission, 
currency  problems  from  tho  standpoint  of  bimetallism  bei^g 
among  the  more  academic  subjects  which  had  engaged  his 
attention.  On  the  death  of  Mr  W.  H.  Smith  in  X891  he  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  that  capacity  introduced  in  X893  a  Local  Ck)venmient  Bill 
for  Ireland.  The  Conservative  govenmient  was  then  at  the  end 
of  its  tether,  and  the  project  fell  through.  For  the  next  three 
years  Mr  Balfour  led  the  opposition  with  great  skill  and  address. 
On  the  return  of  the  Unionists  to  power  in  X895  he  resumed 
the  leadership  of  the  House,  but  not  at  first  with  the  success 
expected  of  him,  his  mazugement  of  the  abortive  education 
proposals  of  '96  being  thought,  even  by  his  own  supporters, 
to  show  a  disinclination  for  the  continuous  dmdgery  of  parlia- 
mentary management  under  modefn  conditions.  But  after  the 
opening  session  matters  proceeded  more  smoothly,  and  Mr 
Balfour  regained  his  old  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  House 
:and  the  country.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  bill  pass 
for  providing  Ireland  with  an  improved  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  took  an  active  share  in  the  debates  on  the  various 
foreign  and  domestic  questions  that  came  before  parliament 
during  1895-1900.  His  championship  of  the  voluntary  schools, 
his  adroit  parliamentary  >»niriling  of  the  problems  opened  up 
by  the  so-called  "  crisis  in  the  Chtuch  "  caused  by  the  Protestant 
movement  against  ritualistic  practices,  and  his  pronouncement 
in  favour  of  a  Roman  Catholic  university  for  Ireland — ^for  which 
he  outlined  a  scheme  that  met  with  much  adverse  criticism  both 
from  his  colleagues  and  his  party, — ^were  the  most  important 
aspects  of  Mr  Balfour's  activity  during  these  years.  His  speeches 
and  work  throughout  this  period  took  a  wider  range  than  before 
his  accession  to  the  leadership  of  the  Commons.  During  the 
illness  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  x^8,  and  again  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
absence  abroad,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  foreignr  office,  and  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  conduct  the  very  critical  negotiations  with  Russia  on 
the  question  of  railways  in  North  China.  To  his  firmness,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  conciliatory  readiness  with  which  he  accepted 
and  elaborated  the  principles  of  a  mcdus  vhendi,  the  two  powers 
owed  the  avoidance  of  what  threatened  to  be  a  dangerous  quarrel. 
As  a  member  of  the  cabinet  responsible  for  the  Transvaal 
negotiations  in  X899  he  bore  his  full  share  of  controversy,  and 
when  the  war  opened  so  disastrously  he  was  the  first  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  putting  the  full  military  strength  of  the  country 
into  the  field.  At  the  general  dection  of  1900  he  was  returned 
for  East  Manchester  (which  he  had  represented  since  X885) 
by  a  majority  of  2453,  abd  continued  in  office  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Hi&  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  first 
session  of  the  new  parliament  was  marked  by  considerable 
firmness  in  the  suppression  of  obstruction,  but  there  was  a  slight 
revival  of  the  criticisms  which  had  been  current  in  1896.  Mr 
Balfour's  inability  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  work  out  of 
the  House  was  largely  due  to  the  situation  in  South  Africa, 
which  absorbed  the  intellectual  energies  of  thf  House  and  of  the 
country  and  impeded  the  progress  of  legislation. 

The  principal  achievements  of  the  long  session  of  1902  (which 
extended  to  the  autumn)  were  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
— entirely  reorganizing  the  system  of  primary  education, 
abolishing  the  school  boards  and  making  the  county  councils 
the  local  authority;  new  rules  of  procedure:  and  the  creatk)n 
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of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board;  and  on 'all  theae  questions, 
and  particttkrly  the  two  first,  Mr  Balfour's  powers  as  a  debater 
were  brilliantly  exhibited. 

On  Lord  SaUsbaiy's  resignation  on  the  xith  of  July  1909,  Mr 
Balfour  suoreeded  him  as  prime  minister,  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  all  sections  of  the  Unionist  party.  For  the  next  three 
and  a  half  years  his  premiership  involves  the  political  history  of 
England,  at  a  peculiarly  interesting  period  both  for  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs.  Within  a  few  weeks  Mr  Balfour  had  recon« 
stituted  the  cabinet.  He  himself  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  lord  privy  seal,  with  the  duke  of  Devonshire  (remaining 
lord  president  of  the  council)  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
Lord  Lansdowne  renudned  foreign  secretary,  Mr  (afterwards 
Lord)  Ritchie  took  the  place  of  Sir  Blichael  Hicks-Beach  (after- 
wards Lord  St  Aldwyn)  as  chahceUor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr  J. 
Chamberlain  remained  colonial  secretary,  his  son  Austen  being 
postmaster-general  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  .Mr  G«  Wsmdham' 
as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  was  included  in  the  cabinet;  Lord 
Selbome  remained  at  the  admiralty,  Mr  St  John  Brodrick 
(afterwards  Lord  Midleton)  war  minister.  Lord  George  HaTnilton 
secretary  for  Ludia,  and  Mr  Akers-Douglas,  who  had  been  first 
commissioner  of  works,  became  home  secretary;  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  remained  secretary  for  Scotland,  Lord  Dudley  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Cadogan  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Lord 
Lon(k>ndeny  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  (with 
Sir  William  Anson  as  parliamentary  secretary  in  the  House  of 
Commons).  Mr  Balfour's  brother  Gerald  (b.  1853),  who  had 
entered  public  life  as  his  private  secretary  when  at  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  had  been  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
from  X89S-X900,  retained  his  position  (since  1900)  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  new  prime  minister  came  into  power  practically  at  the 
same  moment  as  the  king's  coronation  (see  Edwaso  VJl.)  and 
the  end  of  the  South  African  War  (see  Transvaal).  The  task 
of  clearing  up  after  the  war,  both  in  South  Africa  and  at  home, 
lay  before  him;  but  his  cordial  relations  with  Mr  Chamberlain 
(f.v.),  and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  large  parh'amentary 
majority,  made  the  prospects  fair.  For  a  while  no  doud  appeared 
on  the  horizon:  and  the  Liberal  party  were  still  disorganized 
(see  Campbell-Bannxrhan  and  Rosebery)  over  their  attitude 
towards  the  Boers.  Mr  Chamberlain  went  to  South  Africa  in 
the  late  autumn,  with  the  hope  that  his  personality  would  in- 
fluence the  settlement  there;  and  the  session  of  1903  opened 
in  February  with  no  hint  of  troubles  to  come.  A  difficulty  with 
Venezuela,  resulting  in  British  and  German  co-operation  to 
coerce  that  refractory  republic,  caused  an  explosion  of  anti- 
German  feeling  in  England  and  some  restlessness  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  government  brought  the  crisis  to  an  end  by 
tactful  handling  and  by  an  ultimate  recourse  to  arbitration. 
The  two  chief  items  of  the  ministerial  parliamentary  programme 
were  the  extension  of  the  new  Education  Act  to  London  and 
Mr  Wyndham's  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act,  by  which  the  British 
exchequer  should  advance  the  capital  for  enabling  the  tenants  in 
Ireland  to  buy  out  the  landlords.  Moreover,  the  budget  was 
certain  to  show  a  surplus  and  taxation  could  be  remitted.  As 
events  proved,  it  was  the  budget  which  was  to  provide  a  cause 
of  dissension,  bringing  a  new  political  movement  into  being, 
and  an  issue  overriding  all  the  legislative  interest  of  the  session. 
Mr  Ritchie*s  remission  of  the  shilUng  import-duty  on  com  led 
to  MrChambcrlain'scrusade  in  favour  of  tariff  reform  and  colonial 
preierence,  and  as  the  session  proceeded  the  rift  grew  in  the 
Unionist  ranks. 

In  the  separate  article  on  Mr  Chamberlain  the  progress  of 
this  movement  is  sufficiently  narrated.  From  this  moment  it 
is  only  necessary  here  to  realize  Mr  Balfour's  position.  He  had 
always  admitted  the  onesidedness  of  the  English  free-trade 
system,  and  had  supik>rted  the  desirability  of  retaliating  against 
unfair  competition  and  "  dumping  "  by  foreign  countries.  But 
Mr  Chamberlain's  new  programme  for  a  general  tariff,  with  new 
taxes  on  food  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  preference  to  colonial 
products,  involved  a  radical  alteration  of  the  established  fiscal 
system,  and  such  out-and-out  Unionist  free-traders  in  the  cabinet 


as  Mr  Ritchie  and  Lord  Geox^e  HamOton,  and  outside  it,  like 
Lord  Hugh  Cedl  and  Mr  Arthur  Elliot  (secretary  to  the  treasury), 
were  entirely  opposed  to  this.  Mr  Balfour  was  anxious  to  avoid 
a  rupture,  doubtful  of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  uncertain  of  the 
details  by  which  Mr  Chamberlain's  scheme  could  be  worked  out 
As  leader  of  the  party  and  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
so  great  a  political  engine,  he  was  anxious  not  to  be  predpiute. 
He  was  neither  for  nor  against  the  new  movement,  and  professed 
to  hold  "  no  settled  convictions  "  on  the  subject.  Mr  Chaxnberiain 
rested  his  case  largely  on  the  alle^  diminution  in  British 
trade,  and  the  statistics  therefore  required  investigation  before 
the  government  could  adopt  any  such  progranome.  From  the 
middle  of  May,  when  Mr  Chamberlain  b^^  to  press  the  matter, 
Mr  Balfour  had  a  difficult  hand  to  play,  so  long  as  it  was  untertain 
how  the  party  would  follow  the  new  lead.  The  Board  of  TVade 
was  asked  to  supply  full  figures,  and  while  its  report  was  awaited 
the  uncertainty  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  govemmcot 
afforded  grateful  opportunity  for  opposition  mischief-making, 
since  the  Liberal  party  had  now  the  chance  of  acting  as  the 
conservative  champions  of  orthodox  economics.  Another 
opportunity  for  making  political  capital  was  provided  by  the 
publication  of  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  Boer  War 
under  Lord  Elan's  chairmanship,  which  bonified  the  country 
by  its  disclosures  (August  26th)  as  to  the  political  and  military 
muddling  which  had  gone  on,  and  the  want  of  any  efficient 
system  of  organization. 

The  session  ended  in  August  without  any  definite  action  on 
the  fiscal  question,  but  in  the  cabinet  the  discussions  continued. 
On  the  16U1  of  September  Mr  Balfour  published  a  panq)lilet  en 
"  Insular  Free  Trade,"  and  on  the  18th  it  was  axmounced  that 
Lord  GtoTgt  Hamilton  and  Mr  Ritchie  had  resigned.  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Mr  Arthur  Elliot  following  a  day  or  two 
later.  These  were  the  strait  free-traders,  but  at  the  same  time 
Mr  Chamberhiin  resigned  also.  The  correspondence  between 
Mr  Chamberhiin  and  Mr  Balfour  (September  9th  and  x6th)  was 
published,  and  presented  the  latter  in  the  light  of  a  sympathizer 
with  some  form  of  fiscal  union  with  the  colonies,  if  practicable, 
and  in  favour  of  retaliatory  duties,  but  unable  to  believe  that  the 
country  was  yet  ready  to  agree  to  the  taxation  of  food  required 
for  a  preferential  tariff,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  support  that 
scheme;  at  the  same  time  he  encouraged  Mr  Chamberlain  to 
test  the  feeling  of  the  public  and  to  convert  them  by  hii  mi^onary 
efforts  outside  the  govenmient.  Mr  Chambcriain  on  his  side 
emphasized  his  own  parliamentary  loyalty  to  Mr  Balfour.  In 
his  pamphlet  on  "Insular  Free  Trade"  the  prime  minister 
reviewed  the  economic  history  since  Cobden's  time,  pointed  to 
the  falsification  of  the  promises  of  the  early  free-traders,  and  to 
the  fact  that  England  was  still  the  only  free-importing  country, 
and  insisted  that  he  was  "  in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of 
free-trade  "  when  he  pleaded  for  "  freedom  to  negotiate  that 
freedom  of  exchange  may  be  increased."  This  manifesto  was  at 
first  taken,  not  only  as  the  platform  of  the  government,  but  also 
as  that  from  whidi  its  resigning  free-trade  members  had  dis- 
sented; and  the  country  was  puzzled  by  a  statement  from  Lord 
George  Hamilton  that  Mr  Balfour  had  circulated  among  his 
colleagues  a  second  and  different  document,  in  fuller  agreement 
with  Mr  Chamberlain.  The  situation  was  confused  by  personal 
suspidon  and  distrust  as  wdl  as  by  economic  difficulties.  But  the 
public  noted  that  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  orthodoxy  was 
considered  typical,  remained  in  the  cabinet. 

The  crisis,  however,  soon  developed  further,  owing  to  explana- 
tions between  the  free-trade  Unionists.  On  October  ist  Mr 
Balfour  spoke  at  Sheffield,  rdterating  his  views  as  tp  free-trade 
and  retaliation,  insisting  that  he  "intended  to  lead,"  and 
declaring  that  he  was  prepared  at  all  events  to  reverse  the 
traditional  fiscal  policy  by  doing  away  with  the  axiom  that  im- 
port duties  should  only  be  levied  for  revenue  purposes.  The 
speech  was  enthusiastically  rccdved  by  the  Natioiial  Union  of 
Conservative  Associations,  who  had  year  by  year  flirted  with 
protectionist  resolutions,  and  who  were  known  to  be  predomin- 

Ianlly  in  sympathy  with  Mr  Chamberbin.    But  the  free-trad«n 
did  not  like  Mr  Balfour's  formula  as  to  reversing  the  tradiiiooal 
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fisaJpdficy  of  import  tun  for  revenue  only.  Next  day  the  duke 
of  Devonshire  xeugned,  a  step  somewhat  bitterly  resented  by 
Mr  Balfour,  who  clearly  thought  that  his  sacrifices  in  order  to 
CDodliate  the  duke  had  now  been  made  in  vain.  During  this 
critical  fortnight  the  duke  had  apparently  acquiesced  in  Mr 
Balfour's  compromise,  and  had  co-operated  in  reconstituting 
the  ministry;  his  nephew  and  heir  had  been  made  financial 
xeczetazy  to  the  treasury,  while  Mr  Alfred  Lyttelton  was 
appointed  colomal  secretary,  Mr  Austen  Qiamberlain  chancellor 
of  the  ezdurquer,  Mr  Brodrick  secretary  for  India,  Mr  H.  O. 
Amold-Foister  war  minister,  Lord  Stanley  postmaster-general 
and  Mr  Graham  Murray  secretary  for  Scotland.  Lord  London- 
derry now  became  president  of  the  ooundl,  Lord  Lansdowue 
leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  son  of  the 
Ute  premier,  who  as  Lord  Cranbome  had  for  three  yean  been 
Under-Secretary  for  foreign  afiaixs,  was  included  in  the  cabinet 
as  lord  privy  seal. 

During  the  remainder  of  X903  the  struggle  within  the  Unionist 
party  continued.  Mr  Chamberlain  spoke  all  over  the  country, 
advocating  a  definite  scheme  for  reorganizing  the  budget,  so  as 
to  have  more  taxes  on  imports,  including  food,  but  proposing  to 
adjust  the  taiation  so  as  to  improve  the  position  of  the  working- 
classes  and  to  stimulate  employment  The  free-trade  Unionists, 
with  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Goschen,  Lord  James  and 
Lord  Hugh  Cedl,  as  their  chief  representatives,  started  a  Free 
Food  league  in  opposition  to  Mr  Chamberlain's  Tariff  Reform 
Icagae;  and  at  a  great  meeting  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  the 
24th  of  November  their  attitude  was  made  plain.  They  rejected 
Mr  Chamberlain's  food-taxes,  discredited  his  statistics,  and, 
wfafle  admitting  the  theoretical  orthodoxy  of  retal^tion, 
critidsed  Mr  Balfour's  attitude  and  repudiated  his  assumption 
that  retaliation  would  be  desirable.  Finally  in  December  came 
the  appointment  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  Tariff  Commission.  There 
was  DO  doubt  about  the  obstinacy  and  persistency  of  both  sections, 
and  both  were  fighting,  not  only  to  persuade  the  public,  but  for 
the  capture  of  the  party  and  of  Its  prime  minister.  Both  sides 
were  inclined  to  claim  him;  neither  could  do  so  without  qualifica- 
tion. His  dialectical  dexterity  in  evading  the  necessity  of 
expressing  his  fiscal  opinions  further  than  he  had  already  done 
beta  me  a  daily  subject  for  contemptuous  criticism  in  the  Liberal 
pres;  but  he  insisted  that  in  any  case  no  definite  action  could 
be  taken  till  the  next  parliament;  and  while  he  declined  to  go 
the  "  whole  hog  "—as  the  phrase  went— with  Mr  Chamberlain, 
be  did  nothing  to  discourage  Mr  Chamberlain's  campaign. 
Whether  he  would  eventually  follow  in  the  same  direction,  or 
wonlcl  come  back  to  the  straiter  free-trade  side,  continued  to  be 
the  political  conundrum  for  mcutn  after  month.  Minor  changes 
were  made  in  the  ministry  in  X903,  Mr  Brodrick  going  to  the 
India  ofBce  and  Mr  Amold-^orater  becoming  minister  for  war; 
but  Mr  Balfour's  personal  influence  remained  potent,  the  govern- 
ment held  together,  and  in  1004  the  Licensing  Bill  was  success- 
fully carried.  Though  a  few  Unionists  transferred  their  allegiance, 
notably  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  by-elections  went  badly, 
Mr  Balfour  still  conunanded  a  considerable  though  a  dwindling 
majority,  and  the  various  contrivances  of  the  opposition  for 
combining  all  free-traden  against  the  government  wereobstructcd 
by  the  fact  that  anything  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  censure  would 
not  be  supported  by  the  "  wobblexs  "  in  the  ministerial  party, 
while  the  government  could  always  manage  to  draft  some  "  safe  " 
amendment  acceptable  to  most  of  them.  This  was  notably 
shown  in  the  debate  on  Mr  Black's  motion  on  the  i8th  of  May. 
On  the  3rd  of  October  Mr  Balfour  spoke  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
fiscal  question.  The  more  aggressive  protectionists  among 
Mr  Chambei  Iain's  supporters  had  lately  become  very  confident, 
and  Mr  Balfour  pUunly  repudiated  "  protection  "  in  so  far  as  it 
meant  a  policy  aiming  at  supporting  or  creating  home  industries 
by  raising  home  prices;  but  he  introduced  a  new  point  by 
dedaring  that  an  Imperial  Conference  would  be  called  to  discuss 
with  the  colonies  the  question  of  preferential  tariffs  if  the 
Unionist  i^emment  obtained  a  majority  at  the  next  general 
dcction.  The  Edinburgh  speech  was  again  received  wiUi  con- 
flicting interpretatiotts,  and  much  discussion  prevailed  as  to  the 


conditions  of  the  proposed  conference,  and  as  to  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  an  advance,  as  the  Chamberlainites  claimed,  towards 
Mr  Chamberlain.  Meanwhile  the  party  was  getting  more  and 
more  disorganized,  and  the  public  were  getting  tired  of  the 
apparent  mystification.  The  opposition  toed  the  situation  to 
make  capital  in  the  country,  and  loudly  called  for  a  dissolution. 

It  was  plain  indeed  that  the  fiscal  question  itself  was  ripe  for 
the  polls;  Board  of  Trade  statistics  had  been  issued  in  profusion, 
and  the  whole  case  was  before  the  country.  But,  though  Mr 
Chamberlain  declared  his  desire  for  an  early  appeal  to  the 
electors,  he  maintained  his  parliamentary  loyalty  to  Mr  Balfour. 
There  were,  moreover,  public  reasons  why  a  change  of  government 
was  undesirable.  From  1903  omvards  the  question  of  army 
reform  had  been  under  discussion,  and  the  government  was 
anxious  to  get  this  settled,  though  in  fact  Mr  Brodrick's  and 
Mr  Amold-Forster's  schemes  for  reorganization  failed  to  obtain 
any  general  support  And  while  foreign  affairs  were  being 
admirably  conducted  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  they  were  critical 
enough  to  make  it  dangerous  to  contemplate  a  "  swopping  of 
horses."  The  Russo-Japanese  War  might  at  any  moment  lead 
to  complications.  The  exerdse  by  Russian  warships  of  the  right 
of  search  over  British  ships  was  causing  great  irritation  in  English 
conunercial  circles  during  1904;  after  several  incidents  had 
occurred,  the  stopping  of  the  P.  &  O.  steamer  "  Malacca  "  on 
July  X3th  in  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Russian  volunteer  cruiser 
"  Peterburg  "  led  to  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  the  sinking  of 
the  "  Knight  Commander "  (July  24th)  by  the  Vladivostok 
squadron  intensified  the  feeling.  On  the  33rd  of  October  the 
outrageous  firing  by  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  on  the  English 
fishing-fleet  off  the  Dogger  Bank  in  the  North  Sea  was  within  an 
ace  of  causing  war.  It  was  not  till  the  28th  that  Mr  Balfour, 
speaking  at  Southampton,  was  able  to  announce  that  the  Russian 
government  had  expressed  regret,  and  that  an  international 
commission  would  inquire  into  the  facts  with  a  view  to  the 
responsible  persons  being  punished.  Apart  from  the  importance 
of  seeing  the  Russo-Japanese  War  through,  there  were  important 
negotiations  on  foot  for  a  renewal  or  revision  of  the  treaty  with 
Japan;  and  it  was  felt  that  on  these  grounds  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  the  government  to  allow  itself  to  be  driven  into  a 
premature  dissolution,  unless  it  found  itself  unable  to  maintain 
a  majority  in  parliament.  At  the  same  time  the  government's 
tenure  of  office  was  obviously  drawing  to  its  close;  the  usual 
interpretation  of  the  Septennial  Act  involved  a  dissolution  either 
in  X905  or  X906,  and  the  government  whips  foimd  increased 
difficulty  in  keeping  a  majority  at  Westminster,  since  neither 
the  pronounced  Chamberlainites  nor  the  convinced  free-trade 
Uniom'sts  showed  any  zeal,  and  a  large  number  of  the  uncertain 
Unionists  did  not  intend  to  stand  again  for  parliament. 

The  events  of  the  session  of  1905  soon  foreshadowed  the  end. 
The  opposition  were  determined  to  raise  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  fiscal  qxiestion,  and  Mr  Balfour  was  no  less 
determined  not  to  be  caught  in  their  trap.  These  tactics  of 
avoidance  reached  their  culminating  point  when  on  one  occasion 
Mr  Balfour  and  his  supporters  left  the  House  and  allowed  a 
motion  hostile  to  tariff  reform  to  be  passed  nem.  con.  Though 
the  Scottish  Churches  Bill,  the  Unemployed  Bill  and  the  Aliens 
Bill  were  passed,  a  complete  fiasco  occurred  over  the  redistribu- 
tion proposals,  which  pleased  nobody  and  had  to  be  withdrawn 
owing  to  a  blunder  as  to  procedure;  and  though  on  the  17th  of 
July  a  meeting  of  the  party  at  the  foreign  office  resulted  in 
verbal  assurances  of  loyalty,  only  two  days  later  the  government 
was  caught  in  a  minority  of  four  on  the  estimates  for  the  Irish 
Land  Commission.  For  a  few  days  it  was  uncertain  whether 
they  would  resign  or  dissolve,  but  it  was  decided  to  hold  on. 

The  real  causes,  however,  which  kept  the  government  in  office, 
were  gradually  losing  their  validity.  The  Russo-Japanese  War 
came  to  an  end;  the  new  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Japan  was  signed  on  the  xath  of  August;  the  successful  Anglo- 
French  agreement,  concluded  in  April  1904,  had  brought  out  a 
vigorous  expression  of  cordiaUty  between  England  and  France, 
shown  in  an  enthusiastic  exchange  of  naval  visits;  and  the 
danger,  which  threatened  in  the  early  summer,  of  complications 
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with  France  and  Gemany  over  Morocco,  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  dispelled  by  the  support  given  to  France  by  Great  Britain. 
The  Liberal  leaden  had  given  public  pledges  of  their  adhesion 
to  Lord  Lansdowne's  foreign  policy,  and  the  fear  of  their  being 
unable  to  carry  it  on  was  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  public  mind. 
The  end  came  in  November  1905,  predpitated  by  a  speech 
made  by  Mr  Balfour  at  Newcastle  on  the  14th,  appealing  for 
unity  in  the  party  and  the  sinking  of  differences,  an  appeal 
plainly  addressed  to  Mr  Chamberlain,  whose  supporters — the 
vast  majority  of  the  Unionists — were  damouring  for  a  fighting 
policy.  But  Mr  Chamberiain  was  no  longer  prepared  to  wait. 
On  the  3xst  of  November  at  Bristol  he  insisted  on  his  programme 
being  adopted,  and  Mr  Balfour  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
position  he  had  held  with  so  much  tactical  dexterity  for  two 
years  past.  Amid  Liberal  protests  in  favotir  of  immediate 
dissolution,  he  resigned  on  the  4th  of  December;  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  being  entrusted  by  the  king  with 
the  formation  of  a  government,  fiUed  his  cabinet  with  a  view 
to  a  general  election  in  January.  The  Unionists  went  to  the 
polls  with  divided  counsels,  and  sustained  a  crushing  defeat, 
remarkable  nevertheless  for  the  comparative  success  of  the 
tariff  reformers.  While  Mr  Chamberkdn  had  a  signal  personal 
triumph  in  all  the  divisions  of  Birmingham,  Mr  Balfour  himself 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority  in  Manchester. 

Being  in  a  miserable  minority  in  parliament  (157  Unionists 
against  379  Liberals,  51  Labour  members,  and  83  Nationalists), 
some  form  of  consolidation  among  the  Unionists  was  immediately 
necessary,  and  negotiations  took  place  between  Mr  Balfour  and 
Mr  Chamberlain  which  resulted  in  the  patching  up  of  an  agree- 
ment (expressed  in  a  correspondence  dated  February  14th;,  and 
its  confirmation  at  a  meeting  of  the  party  at  Lansdownc  House  a 
few  days  later.  The  new  compact  was  indicated  in  Mr  Balfour's 
letter,  in  which  he  declared  that  "  fiscal  reform  b,  and  must 
remain,  the  first  constructive  work  of  the  Unionist  party;  its 
objects  are  to  secure  more  equal  terms  of  competition  for  British 
trade  and  closer  commercial  union  with  the  colonies;  and  while 
it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  prescribe  the  exact  methods  by 
which  these  objects  are  to  be  attained,  and  inexpedient  to  permit 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  these  methods  to  divide  the  party, 
though  other  means  are  possible,  the  establishment  of  a  moderate 
general  tariff  on  manufactured  goods,  not  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  prices,  or  giving  artificial  protection  against  legitimate 
competition,  and  the  imposition  of  a  small  duty  on  foreign  com, 
are  not  in  principle  objectionable,  and  should  be  adopted  if 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  in  view  or 
for  purposes  of  revenue."  Mr  Balfour's  leadership  of  the  whole 
party  was  now  confirmed ;  and  a  seat  was  found  for  him  in  theCity 
of  London  by  the  retirement  of  Mr  Gibbs. 

The  downfall  of  Mr  Balfour's  administration,  and  the  necessity 
of  reorganizing  the  Unionist  forces  on  the  basis  of  the  common 
platform  now  adopted,  naturally  represented  a  fresh  departure 
under  his  leadership,  the  conditions  of  which  to  some  extent 
depended  on  the  opportunities  given  to  the  new  opposition  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Radical  government  (see  Cavpbell- 
BANNsauAN,  Sis  H.;  and  Asquzth,  H.  H.).  His  own  adminis- 
tration had  been  wrecked,  through  no  initiative  of  his,  by  the 
dissensions  over  the  fiscal  question.  But  his  wide  range  of  know- 
ledge and  interests,  his  intellectual  jSne^je,  his  personal  hold  over 
his  supporters,  his  statesmanlike  grasp  upon  imperial  problems 
and  his  oratorical  ability,  had  been  proved  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  in  foreign  affairs  his  tenure  of  power  had  been 
conspicuously  successful.  He  left  his  country  indeed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  abroad,  which  it  had  not  held  since  the  Crimean 
War.  His  institution  of  the  permanent  Committee  Of  Imperial 
Defence,  and  of  the  new  Army  Council  (1904),  were  reforms  of 
the  highest  importance,  resulting  from  the  report  of  a  "  trium- 
virate "  consisting  of  Lord  £lsher.  Sir  John  Fisher  and  Sir 
George  Clarke,  appointed  in  November  1903.  The  Unionist 
r6gime  as  a  whole,  however,  had  collapsed.  Its  ministers  had 
become  **  stale."  The  heavy  taxation  of  the  war  years  was  still 
retained,  to  the  disgust  especially  of  the  income-tax  payers; 
and  new  issues  arose  over  the  Education  Act,  labour  questions. 


and  the  introduction  of  Chinese  latMiir  Into  Sbuth  Africa  (in 
1904),  which  were  successfully  used  against  the  government 
in  the  constituencies.  The  result  was  an  electoral  defeat  which 
indicated,  no  doubt,  a  pronounced  weakening  of  Mr  Balfour's 
position  in  public  confidence.  This  verdict,  however,  was  one 
based  mainly  on  temporary  reasons,  which  were  soon  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  new  issues  involved  in  the  change  of  ministry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  year  of  opposition  had  not  passed  before 
his  power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  with  so  small  a  party 
behind  him,  was  once  more  realized.  The  immense  Radical 
majority  started  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  leader  who 
had  been  rejected  at  Manchester,  but  by  1907  he  had  completely 
reasserted  his  individual  pre-eminence  among  parliamentarians. 
Mr  Balfour  had  never  spoken  more  brilliantly,  nor  shone  more  asa 
debater,  than  in  these  years  when  he  had  to  confront  a  House  of 
Conmions  three-fourths  of  which  was  hostile.  His  speech  at 
Birmingham  (November  14, 1907),  fully  accepting  the  principles 
of  Mr  Chamberlain's  fiscal  poUcy,  proved  epoch-making  in 
consolidating  the  Unionist  party — except  for  a  small  number  of 
free-traders,  like  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  continued  to  hold  out — 
in  favour  of  tariff  reform;  and  during  1908  the  process  of 
recuperation  went  on,  the  by-elections  showing  toamarked  degree 
the  increased  popular  support  given  to  the  Unionist  candidates. 
This  recovery  was  due  also  to  the  fordble-feeble  character  of  the 
Radical  campaign  against  the  House  of  Lords,  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Licensing  Bill,  the  failure  of  the  government  to  arrive 
at  an  education  settlement,  the  incapacity  of  its  Irish  administra- 
tion, its  apparent  domination  by  the  "little  navy"  section, 
and  its  dallying  with  Socialism  in  the  budget  of  1909. 
The  rejection  of  this  budget  in  December  by  the  House  of 
Lords  led  to  a  desperate  struggle  at  the  polls  in  January 
19x0,  but  the  confident  hopes  of  the  Unionists  wer« 
doomed  to  disappointment.  They  won  bade  over  a  hundred 
seats,  returning  273  strong,  but  were  still  in  a  minority, 
the  Liberals  numbering  275,  Labour  members  40,  and  Irish 
Nationalists  82.  Mr  Balfour  himself  was  elected  for 
the  City  of  London  by  an  enormous  majority. 

Mr  Balfour's  other  publications,  not  yet  mentioned,  indnde 
Essays  and  Addresses  (1893)  and  The  Foundations  of  Bdi^, 
being  Notes  introductory  to  the  Study  of  Theology  (1895).  He  was 
made  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  University  in  x88i;  of  St  Andrews 
University  in  1885;  of  Cambridge  University  in  x888;  of 
Dublin  and  Glasgow  Universities  in  X891;  lonl  rector  tA  St 
Andrews  University  in  x886;  of  Glasgow  Um'versity  in  1890; 
chancellor  of  Edinburgh  University  in  X891;  member  of  the 
senate  London  University  in  x888;  and  D  C.L.  of  Oxfud 
University  in  189X.  He  was  president  of  the  British  Assodation 
in  1904,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  x888.  He 
was  known  from  eariy  life  as  a  cultured  musician,  and  became  an 
enthusiastic  golf  player,  having  been  captain  of  the  Royal  and 
Antient  Golf  Club  of  St  Andrews  in  1894-X895.        (H.  Ca.) 

BALFOUR,  FRANCIS  MAITLAND  (i85t-x882),  British  biolo- 
gist, younger  brother  of  Arthur  James  Balfour,  was  bora 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  loth  of  November  X85X.  At  Harrow  school 
he  showed  but  little  interest  in  the  ordinary  routine,  bat  in  one 
of  the  masters,  Mr  George  Griffith,  he  fortunately  found  a  man 
who  encouraged  and  aided  him  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  sctenoe, 
a  taste  for  which,  and  espedaUy  for  geology,  had  been  cultivated 
in  him  by  his  mother  from  an  early  age.  Going  into  residence 
at  Trim'ty  College,  Cambridge,  in  X870,  he  was  dected  a  natural 
sdence  scholar  of  his  college  in  the  following  year,  and  ahhoo^ 
his  reading  was  not  ordered  on  the  lines  usiul  for  the  Schools, 
he  obtain^  the  second  place  in  the  Natural  Sdence  Tripos  of 
December  1873.  A  course  of  lectures  on  embryok>gy,  delivered 
by  Sir  Michael  Foster  in  1871,  definitely  turned  his  attention  to 
animal  morphology,  and,  after  his  tripos,  he  was  sdected  to 
occupy  one  of  the  two  seats  allocated  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge  at  the  Naples  zoological  station.  The  research  work 
which  he  began  there  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  his 
election  as  a  fellow  of  Trinity  in  1874,  and  also  afforded  him 
material  for  a  series  of  papers  (published  as  a  moiK>graph  in 
X878)  on  the  Elasmobranch  fishes,  which  threw  new  light  00 
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tedevdopmentof  sevendoiguis  in  the  Vertebrates,  in  particular 
of  the  uro-^enital  and  nervous  ^sterns.  His  neit  work  was  to 
write  a  large  treatise,  Comparative  Embryology,  in  two  volumes; 
the  first,  published  in  i83o,  dealing  with  the  Invertebrates,  and 
the  second  (x88i)  with  the  Vertebrates.  This  book  di^layed  a 
v^zoiis  scientific  imagination,  always  controlled  by  a  logical 
sense  that  rigidly  distinguished  between  proved  fact  and  mere 
bypotltfsis,  and  it  at  once  won  wide  recognition,  not  only  as  an 
admirable  digest  of  the  numberless  observations  made  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  animals  during  the  quarter  of  a 
ccntxuy  preceding  its  pubUcation,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  original  research  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
Balfour's  reputation  was  now  such  that  other  universities  became 
anzioos  to  secure  his  services,  and  he  was  invited  to  succeed 
Professor  George  RoUeston  at  Oxford  and  Sir  Wyville  Thomson 
at  Edmburi^.  But  although  he  was  only  a  college  lecturer, 
holding  no  official  post  in  his  university,  he  declined  to  leave 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  ^ring  of  1882  the  university  recognized 
hb  merits  by  instituting  a  special  professorsh^  of  animal 
morphology  for  his  benefit.  Unhappily  he  did  not  deliver  a 
single  professorial  lecture.  «  During  the  first  term  after  his 
appointment  he  was  incapacitated  from  work  by  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever.  Going  to  the  Alps  to  recruit  his  health,  he 
pcxidied,  probably  on  the  xgth  of  July  1882,  in  attempting  the 
ascent  of  the  Aiguille  Blanche,  Mont  Blanc,  at  that  time  unsealed. 
Besides  being  a  brilliant  morphologist,  Balfour  was  an  accom- 
plished xuturalist,  and  had  he  lived  would  probably  have 
taken  a  high  place  among  British  taxonomists. 

BALFOUR,  SIR  JAMES,  Bart,  (of  Denmylne  and  Kinnaird) 
(f.  1600^1657),  Scottish  annalist  and  antiquary.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  Sir  William  Segar  and  with  Dugdale,  to  whose 
Momasticam  he  contributed.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  in 
1630,  was  made  Lyon  king-at-arms  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
1633  baronet  of  Kinnaird.  He  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
king-at-arms  by  Cromwell  and  died  in  1657.  Some  of  his 
numerous  worics  are  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  library  at 
Edinburgh,  together  with  his  correspondence — from  which  rich 
collection  Haig  published  Balfow^s  Annales  ofScoUand  in  4  vols. 
Svo  (182^-7820. 

See  SibbakI,  Memoria  Balfouriana  (1699). 

BALPOUR.  SIR  JAMES  (of  Pittendreich)  (d.  1583  or  1584), 
Scottish  judge  and  politician,  son  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of 
Montquhanny,  was  educated  for  the  legal  branch  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  In  June  1547,  together  with  Knox  and  others  taken 
at  St  Andrews,  he  was  condemned  to  the  French  galleys,  but  was 
releaaed  in  1549,  abjured  the  reformers,  entered  the  service  of 
Mazy  of  Guise,  and  was  rewarded  with  some  considerable  legal 
appointments.  Subsequently  he  went  over  to  the  lords  of  the 
congregation  and  then  betrayed  their  plans.  After  Mary's 
arrival  in  Scotland  he  became  one  of  her  secretari^,  in  1565 
being  reported  as  her  greatest  favourite  after  Rixrio.*  He 
obtained  the  parsonage  of  Flisk  in  Fife  in  1561,  was  nominated 
a  lord  of  session,  and  in  1563  one  of  the  commissaries  of  the 
court  which  ndw  took  the  place  of  the  former  ecclesiastical 
tribunal;  in  1565  he  was  made  a  privy-coundllor,  and  in  1566 
lord-derk-register,  and  was  knighted.  According  to  Mary  his 
murder  was  intended  together  with  Rizzb's  in  1566.  An 
adherent  of  Bothwell,  he  was  deeply  implicated  in  Darnley's 
murder,  though  not  present  at  the  commission  of  the  crime.  By 
hb  means  Daroley  was  lodged  at  Kirk  o'  Field,  his  brothers' 
bouse.  He  was  supposed  to  have  drawn  up  the  bond  at  Craig- 
miilar  for  the  murder;  he  signed  it,  was  made  under  Bothwell 
deputy-governor  of  Edinbur^  Castle,  and  is  said  to  have  drawn 
op  the  marriage-contract  between  Bothwell  and  Mary.  When, 
however,  the  fall  of  Bothwell  was  seen  to  be  impending  he 
rapidly  changed  sides  and  surrendered  the  castle  to  Murray, 
stipulating  for  hispardon  for  Damley  's  murder,the  retention  of  the 
pfiory  of  Pittenweem,  and  pediniaiy  rewards.  He  was  appointed 
president  of  the  court  of  session  on  resigning  the  office  of  lord- 
cierk^register.  He  was  present  at  the  Qittle  of  Langside  with 
ihe  r^ent  in  1568,  and  was  accused  of  having  advised  Maxy  to 
*  Col.  ef  State  Pafi  iScoUisk).  il  218. 330. 
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leave  Dunbar  to  her  ruin,  and  of  having  betrayed  to  her 
enemies  the  casket  letters.  The  same  year,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  renewed  intrigues  with  Mary's  faction,  he  was 
dismissed,  and  next  year  was  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of 
complicity  in  Darnley's  murder.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape  by  means  of  bribery,  the  expenses  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  paid  by  intercepting  the  money  sent  from  France  to  Mary's 
aid.  In  August  1571,  during  the  regency  of  Lennox,  an  act  of 
forfeiture  was  passed  against  him,  but  next  year  he  was  again 
playing  traitor  and  discovering  the  secrets  of  his  party  to  Morton, 
and  he  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  latter  in  1573  and  negotiated 
the  pacification  of  Perth  the  same  year.  Distrusted  by  all  parties, 
he  fled  to  France,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  1580. 
In  1579  his  forfeiture  was  renewed  by  act  of  parliament.  In 
January  1580  he  wrote  to  Mary  offering  her  his  services,  and  in 
June  protested  his  desire  to  be  useful  to  Elizabeth,  lamented  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  intended  a  journey  to  Dieppe  to  bear 
some  good  Protestant  preaching.*  On  the  27th  of  December  of  the 
same  year  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  effected  the  downfall  and 
execution  of  Morton  by  producing  a  bond,  probably  that  in 
defence  of  Bothwell  and  to  promote  his  marriage  with  Mary,  and 
giving  evidence  of  the  hitter's  knowledge  of  BothwcU's  intention 
to  murder  Damley.  In  July  1581  his  cause  was  reheard,  he  was 
acquitted  of  murder  by  assize,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  1581  or 
1582  he  was  restored  to  his  estates  and  received  at  court.  His 
career,  one  of  the  blackest  in  the  annals  of  political  perfidy 
and  crime,  closed  shortly  before  the  24th  of  January  1584.  He 
was  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  day,  and  part-author  at  least  of 
Balfour's  Practicks,  the  earliest  text-book  of  Scottish  law,  not 
published,  however,  till  1754.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Michael  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  by  whom,  besides  three 
daughters,  he  had  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  created 
Baron  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  1607.* 

Bibliography. — ^Sce  article  in  the  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog.  and  authori- 
ties there  Quoted;  Balfour's  Practicks  (1754)  ana  introductory 
Sreface:  A.  Lang's  Hist.  0/  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  and  authorities  (1902); 
ir  J.  Melville's  Memoirs  (Bannatyne  Club.  1B27}:  Col.  of  Slate 
Pafirs — Register  of  Prhp  CouncU  of  Scotland,  i.-iii.;  Scottish 
Series  (Thorpe),  i.  and  n.  (Bain),  ii.-iv.;  The  Border  Papers,  i.; 
Hamilton  Papers,  ii.  (Foreign).  (P.  C  Y.) 

BALFOUR,  ROBERT  (known  also  as  Balforeus)  (1550?- 
1625?),  Scottish  philosopher,  was  educated  at  St  Andrews 
and  the  university  of  Paris.  He  was  for  many  years  principal 
of  the  Guienne  College  at  Bordeaux.  His  great  work  is  his 
Comrnentarii  in  Organum  Logicum  Arislotdis  (Bordeaux,  x6i8); 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  contains  a  number  of  highly- 
eulogistic  poems  in  honour  of  Balfour,  who  is  described  as 
Craium  aemulus  acer.  Balfour  was  one  of  the  scholars  who 
contributed  to  spread  over  Europe  the  fame  of  the  prae- 
fervidum  ingenium  Scotorum.  His  contemporary,  Dempster, 
called  him  the  "  phoenix  of  his  age,  a  philosopher  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  a  mathematician 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  ancients."  His  CUomedis 
meteora,  with  iu>tes  and  Latin  translation,  was  rq;>rinted  at 

Leiden  as  late  as  1820. 

See  Dempster,  Historia  Bcdesiastica  Gent.  Scotorum,  Irving*B 
Lioes  of  the  ScMish  Writers;  Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  i.  SI7.        ., 

BALGUT,  JOHN  (1686-1748),  English  divine  and  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Sheffield  on  the  X2th  of  August  1686.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Sheffield  grammar  school  and  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  in  1706,  was  ordained  in 
17x0,  and  in  17 II  obtained  the  small  living  of  Lamcsley  and 
Tanfield  in  Durham.  He  married  in  17x5.  It  was  the  year  in 
which  Bishop  Hoadley  preached  the  famous  sermon  on  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ,"  which  gave  rise  to  the  "  Bangorian  con- 
troversy ";  and  Balguy,  under  the  ncm  de  plume  of  Silvnus, 
began  his  career  of  authorship  by  taking  the  side  of  Hoadley 

in  this  controversy  asainst  some  of  his  High  Church  opponents. 

'  Cal.  of  State  Pap.  {Foreign),  1579-1580,  p.  294. 

■  The  title  was  attainted  in  1716,  through  the  5th  baron's  com- 
plicity in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715,  In  1869  it  was  restored  to 
Alexander  Hugh  Bruce  (b.  1849),  as  6th  baron;  he  became  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  contemporary  Scottish  noblemen,  on  the 
Cooaervative  side  in  politics,  and  was  secretary  for  Scotland  from 
1895  to  1903. 
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In  1726  he  publisbed  A  lelUr  to  a  Deist  eonceming  the  Beauty 
and  Excellency  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  the  Support  md  Improve' 
ment  which  it  receives  from  the  Christian  Religion,  chiefly 
designed  to  show  that,  while  a  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake  is 
the  highest  principle  of  morality,  religious  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  most  valuable,  and  in  some  cases  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, as  sanctions  of  conduct.  In  1727  he  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  Salisbury  by  his  friend  Hoadley.  He  published  in 
the  same  year  the  first  part  of  a  tractate  entitled  The  Founda- 
turn  of  Moral  Goodness,  and  in  the  following  year  a  second 
part,  Illustrating  and  enforcing  the  Principles  contained  in  the 
former.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  two-fold — to  refute  the 
theory  of  Hutcheson  regarding  the  basis  of  rectitude,  and  to 
establish  the  theory  of  Cudworth  and  Qarke,  that  virtue  is 
conformity  to  reason — the  acting  according  to  fitnesses  which 
arise  out  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  relations  of  agents  to 
objects.  In  1 7  39  he  became  vicar  of  Northallerton,  in  the  county 
of  York.  His  next  work  was  an  essay  on  Divine  Rectitude:  or, 
a  Brief  Inquiry  concerning  the  Moral  Perfections  of  the  Deity, 
particularly  in  respect  of  Creation  and  Providence,  It  is  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  same  moral  principle  which  ought  to  direct 
human  life  may  be  perceived  to  underiie  the  works  and  ways  of 
God:  goodness  in  the  Deity  not  being  a  mere  di^>ositk>n  to 
benevolence,  but  a  regard  to  an  order,  beauty  and  harmony, 
which  arc  not  merely  relative  to  our  faculties  and  capacities, 
but  real  and  absolute;  claiming  for  their  own  sakcs  the  reverence 
of  all  intelligent  beings,  and  alone  answering  to  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  ideas.  Balguy  wrote  several  other  terse  and  readable 
tracts  of  the  same  nature,  which  he  collected  and  published  in 
a  single  volume  in  1734.  In  1741  he  published  an  Essay  on 
Redemption ,  containing  somewhat  advanced  views.  Redemption 
as  taught  in  Scripture  means,  according  to  him,  *'  the  deliverance 
or  release  of  mankind  from  the  power  and  punishment  of  sin,  by 
the  meritorious  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but  involves  no 
translation  of  guilt,  substitution  of  persons  or  vicarious  punishment. 
Freed  from  these  ideas,  which  have  arisen  from  interpreting 
literally  expressions  which  are  properly  figurative,  the  doctrine, 
he  argues,  satisfies  deep  and  urgent  human  wants,  and  is  in  perfect 
consbtence  and  agreement  with  reason  and  rectitude.  His  last 
publication  was  a  volume  of  sermons,  pervaded  by  good  sense 
and  good  feeling,  and  dear,  natural  and  direct  in  style.  He 
died  at  Harrogate  on  the  axst  of  September  1748.  A  second 
volume  of  sermons  appeared  in  1750  (3rd  ed.  in  s  vols.,  1760). 

BALI,  an  island  of  the  East  Indies,  E.  of  Java,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Bali  Strait,  which  is  shallow,  and  scarcely  over 
a  mile  in  width  at  its  narrowest  point.  Bali  is  93  m.  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  50  m.  The  area  is  2095  sq.  m.  In 
1882,  for  administrative  purposes,  Bali  was  separat«i  from  Java 
and  combined  with  the  isUmd  of  Lombok  to  form  the  Dutch 
residency  of  Lombok  and  BalL  Politically  its  divisions  are  two  :^ 
(x)  the  two  districts,  Buleleng  and  Jembrana,  on  Dutch  territory; 
and  (2)  the  autonomous  states  of  Klung  Lung,  Bangli,  Mengui, 
Badung  and  Tabanan.  Buleleng,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  <^ef 
town.  The  population  on  Dutch  territory  in  the  whole  residency 
in  the  year  1905  was  523,535.  Bali  bebngs  physically  to 
Java;  the  climate  and  soil  are  the  same  and  it  has  motmtains 
of  proportionate  hei^t.  There  are  several  lakes  of  great  depth 
and  streams  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  of  wUch 
full  advantage  is  token  by  the  natives.  The  geological  formation 
includes  Gike  that  of  Java)  three  regions — the  central  volcanic, 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Tertiary  limestone,  and  alluvial  plains 
between  the  older  formations,  llie  highest  volcanoes,  Tabanan, 
Batur  and  Gunung  Agung  (Bali  Beak),  have  respectively  heights 
of  7545  ft.,  7383  ft.,  and  10,497  ^t.,  the  central  chain  having  an 
average  altitude  of  3283  ft.  As  regards  flora  and  fauna  Bali  is 
associated  with  Java.  The  deep  strait  which  separates  it  on 
the  east  from  Lombok  was  taken  by  A.  R.  Wallace  (q.v.)  as 
representing  the  so-called  Wallace's  Line,  whereby  he  demarcated 
the  Asiatic  from  the  AustraliaA  fauna. 

The  natives  of  Bali,  thou|^  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Javanese, 
and  resembling  them  in  general  appearance,  exceed  them  in 
stature  and  muscular  power,  as  well  as  in  activity  and  enterprise. 


Hiey  are  skUfiil  agriculturists  and  trtiniia,  espedaOy  fa«  textik 
fabrics  and  the  manufacture  of  arms.    Though  native  luk  is 
t3rrannical  and  arbitrary,  especially  in  the  princqMJities  of 
Badung  and  Tabanan,  trade  and  industry  could  not  flourish 
if  insecurity  of  persons  and  proper^  existed  to  any  great  extent. 
The  natives  have  also  a  remedy  against  the  aggression  of  their 
rulers  in  their  own  hands;  it  is  called  Metilas,  consisu  in  a  general 
rising  and  renunciation  of  allegiance,and  proves  mostly  successful 
Justice  is  administered  from  a  written  dvi]  and  criminal  code. 
Slavery  is  abolished.  Hinduism,  which  was  once  the  rdigioo  of 
Java,  but  has  been  extinct  there  fer  four  centuries,  b  siill  in 
vogue  in  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  where  the  cxud 
custom  of  widow-burning  (suttee)  is  still  practised,  and  the 
Hindu  system  of  the  four  castes,  with  a  fifth  or  Pariah  casu 
(called  Chandala),  adhered  to.    It  appears  partly  blended  with 
Buddhism,  partly  overgrown  with  a  bdief  in  Kolas,  or  evil 
spirits.    To  appease  these,  offerings  are  made  to  them  dthcr 
direct  or  through  the  mediation  of  the  Devas  (domestic  or 
agrarian  ddties);  and  if  these  avail  not,  the  Menyepi  or  Great 
Sacrifice  is  resorted  to.    In  the  course  of  this  ceremony,  after  the 
sacrifice,  men  rush  in  all  directions  carrying  torches;  the  women 
also  carry  fire-brands,  or  kiK>ck  on  the  houses  with  rioe<nisbcis 
and  other  heavy  implements,  and  thus  the*  evil  spirits  are  con- 
sidered to  be  driven  away.   The  Mahommedan  religion  occurs 
among  the  coastal  population.    The  Balinese  language  bdongs  to 
the  same  group  of  the  Malayan  class  as  the  Javanese,  Sundanese, 
Madurese,  &c,  but  is  as  distinct  from  eadi  of  these  as  French  is 
from  Italian.    It  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  Sasak  language  spoken 
in  Lombok  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Bali.    The  literary  iangoage 
has  embodied  many  of  its  ingredients  from  the  Old  Javanese, 
as  q>oken  in  Java  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Majapahit  (xsth 
century),  while  the  vulgar  dialect  has  kept  free  from  such 
admixture.    Javanese  influence  is  also  traceable  in  the  use  ol 
three  varieties  of  q>eech,  as  in  the  Javanese  language,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  people  addressed.    The  alphabet  is  with  some 
modifications  the  same  as  the  Javanese,  but  more  con^licated. 
The  material  universally  used  for  writing  on  is  the  prepared  leaf 
of  the  lontar  palm.    The  sacred  literature  of  the  Balinese  is 
written  in  the  andcnt  Javanese  or  Kami  language,  which  appears 
to  be  better  understood  here  than  it  is  in  Java.    A  general  decline 
in  culture  is  manifest  in  the  Balinese.    Of  the  early  history  off 
their  island  the  Balinese  know  nothing.    The  oldest  tzaditioD 
they  possess  refers  to  a  time  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Majapahit  dynasty  in  Java,  about  the  middle  of  the  x  5th  ccntoiy ; 
but  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  must  have  been  Indian 
settlers  here  before  the  middle  of  the  xst  century,  by  idiom  the 
present  name,  probably  cognate  with  the  Sanskrit  balin,  stioog. 
was  in  all  likdihood  imposed.  It  was  not  till  X633  that  the  Dutch 
attempted  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  native  princes,  and  their 
earliest  permanent  settlement  at  Port  Badung  only  dates  from 
x84S*    Their  influence  was  extended  by  the  results  of  the  war 
which  they  waged  with  the  natives  about  1847-49. 

The  only  roadstead  safe  all  the  year  round  is  Tenmkns  on  the 
north  coast.  The  rivers  are  not  navigable.  Agriculture  is  the  duef 
means  of  subsistence;  lice  being  a  crop  of  particular  importance. 
Other  crops  grown  for  export  are  coffee,  tobacco,  cocoa  and 
indigo.  Gold-working,  the  making  of  arms  and  musical  instru- 
ments, wood-carving,  cotton,  silk  and  gold  thread  weaving  are 
of  importance.    There  are  numerous  Arab  and  Chinese  traders. 

See  R.  Van  Eck.  Schetsen  son  het  eiland  Bali,  Tijdsch.  van  Nederi. 
Indie  (r878-r879):  J.  Jacobs,  Eeenigen.  tijd  onder  de  Bolters 
(BaUvia.  1883):  H.  Tonkes.  Ko/ibtemfe  von  Bali  (Halle.  1888): 
Liefrinck,  De  rijst  culluur  op  Bali,  Indiache  Gids.  (r886). 

BALIKISRI  (Balukiser),  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  the 
Karasi  sanjok  in  the  vilayet  of  Brusa,  altitude  575  ft.,  situated 
on  rising  ground  above  a  fertile  plain  which  drains  to  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  Pop.  20,000  (Moslems,  15,000;  ChristiaBS» 
5000).  It  is  a  centre  of  trade  in  q)ium,  silk  and  cereals,  omb- 
municating  by  carriage  roads  with  Panderma.  The  aaniak  is 
rich  in  mineral  wealth;  silver  mines  are  worked  at  Balia  and 
boradte  mines  at  Susurlu.  At  or  near  Balikisri  was  the  Roman 
town  of  Hadrianutberae,  founded,  as  its  name  commemoFatc^ 
by  the  emperor  HadriaiL 
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BAUOL.  the  name  of  a  family  wUch  play^  an  important 
part  in  the  hbtory  of  Scotland.  The  founder  of  the  famOy  in 
England  was  a  Norman  baron«  Guy  or  Cuido  de  Baliol,  who 
held  the  fiefs  of  Baillcul,  Dampierre,  Harcourt  and  Vinoy  in 
Nomtandy.  Coming  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
he  received  lands  in  the  non  h  of  England  from  William  II..  and 
his  son,  or  grandson,  Bernard  or  Barnard  de  Baliol,  built  a 
fortress  in  Durham  called  Castle  Barnard,  around  which  the  town 
of  Barnard  Castle  grew.  The  first  burgesses  probably  obtained 
their  pri\'ileges  from  him.  Bcrtiard  fought  for  King  Stephen 
during  the  civil  war,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
in  August  1 138,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln 
in  Febniary  j  1 4 1.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Dugdalc 
only  believes  in  the  existence  of  one  Bernard  de  Baliol,  but  it 
aeetos  more  probable  that  the  Bernard  de  Baliol  referred  to  after 
1 167  was  a  son  of  the  elder  Bernard,  and  not  the  same  individual. 
If  so  the  younger  Bernard  was  one  of  the  northern  barons  who 
raised  the  siege  of  Alnwick,  and  took  William  the  Lion,  king  of 
Scotland,  prisoner  in  July  1 1 74.  He  also  confirmed  the  privileges 
granted  by  his  father  to  the  burgesses  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Eustace.  Practically  nothing  is  known  of 
Eustace,  or  of  his  son  Hugh  who  succeeded  about  1 215.  Hugh's 
son  and  successor,  John  de  Baliol,  who  increased  his  wealth  and 
position  by  a  marriage  with  Dervorguila  (d.  lapo),  daughter  of 
Alan,  earl  of  Galloway,  is  said  to  have  possessed  thirty  knights' 
fees  in  England  and  one  half  of  the  lands  in  Galloway.  He  was 
one  of  the  regents  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Alexander 
III.,  but  in  1 25s  was  deprived  of  this  office  and  his  lands  forfeited 
for  treason.  He  I  hen  appeared  in  England  fighting  for  Henry  III. 
against  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes  in  1 764.  About  1 263  he  established  several  scholarships 
at  Oxford,  and  after  his  death  in  1 269  his  widow  founded  the 
colkge  which  bears  the  name  of  the  famUy.  He  left  four  sons, 
three  of  whom  died  without  issue,  and  in  1 278  his  lands  came  to 
his  son,  John  de  Baliol  (q.v.),  tyho  was  king  of  Scotland  from 
1 292  to  1 296,  and  who  died  in  Normandy  in  13 1 5.  John's  eldest 
son  by  his  marriage  with  Isabel,  daughter  of  John  de  Warenne, 
carl  of  Surrey,  was  Edward  de  Baliol  who  shared  his  father's 
captivity  in  England  in  i2q6.  Subsequently  crossing  over  to 
France,  he  appears  to  have  lived  mainly  on  his  lands  in  Normandy 
until  1334,  when  he  was  invited  to  England  by  King  Edward  11., 
who  hoped  to  bring  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Scottish 
crown.  A  favourable  opportunity,  however,  did  not  arise  until 
after  the  death  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  in  1329,  when  Edward 
III.  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the  English  throne.  Although 
Edward  did  not  give  Baliol  any  active  assistance,  the  claimant 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  some  disinherited  Scottish  nobles, 
raised  a  small  army  and  sailed  from  Ravenspur.  Landing  at 
Kingliom  in  Fifeshi're  in  August  1333,  he  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Scots  under  Donald,  earl  of  Mar,  at  Dupplin 
Moor,  took  Perth,  and  on  the  24th  of  September  was  crowned 
king  of  Scotland  at  Scone.  He  then  acknowledged  Edward  III. 
as  his  superior,  but  soon  afterwards  was  defeated  at  Annan 
(wliere  his  brother,  Henry  de  Baliol,  was  slain)  and  compelled  to 
fly  to  En^nd.  Regaining  his  kingdom  after  the  defeat  of  the 
ScoU  at  Halidon  Hill  in  July  1333,  Baliol  surrendered  the  whole 
of  the  district  formerly  known  as  Lothian  to  Edward,  and  did 
homage  for  Scotland  to  the  English  king.  His  party,  however, 
was  weakened  by  disunion,  and  he  won  no  serious  support  in 
Scotland.  Entirely  dependent  on  Edward,  he  again  sought 
refuge  in  England,  and  took  a  very  sHght  part  in  the  war  waged 
on  bis  behalf.  He  returned  to  Scotland  after  the  defeat  of  King 
David  IL  at  Neville's  Cross  in  1346.  After  making  an  absolute 
surrender  of  Scotland  to  Edward  III.  in  1356  at  Roxburgh  in 
return  for  a  pension,  Edward  de  Baliol  died  at  Wheatley  near 
DoDcaster  in  2367. 

A  cadet  branch  of  the  Baliol  family  was  descended  from 
Ingdram.  or  Engelram,  a  son  of  the  younger  Bernard  de  Baliol. 
Ingeiram's  wife  was  Uie  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de 
Berkeley,  lord  of  Rcidcastle  in  Forfarshire,  and  chamberlain  of 
Scotland,  and  by  her  he  had  a  son  Henry,  who  became  chamber- 
bin  about  1223.     Henry  married  Lora  or  Lauretta,  a  daughter 


of  Philip  de  Valoiaes  (Valsques),  lord  of  Panmure,  and  in  1234 
inherited  part  of  the  rich  English  fiefs  of  the  Valpines  family. 
He  sided  with  the  English  barons  against  John  in  1215,  and 
accompanied  Henry  III.  to  France  in  1 242.  He  died  m  1 246.  It 
is  probable  but  not  certain  that  Henry's  son  was  Alexander  de 
Baliol.  lord  of  Cavers  in  Teviotdale,  and  chamberlain  of  Scotland. 
Alexander  took  a  loading  part  in  Scottish  affairs  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  first  mentioned  as  chamberlain  in 
1 287.  He  shared  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Scottish  nobles 
and  Edward  I.  of  England  which  culminated  in  the  treaty  of 
Salisbury  in  1 289,  and  the  treaty  of  Brigham  in  1 290.  Probably 
deprived  ofhis  office  as  chamberiainabout  1 296  he  may  have  shared 
the  imprisonment  of  his  kinsman,  John  de  Baliol  the  king.  He 
then  fought  in  Scotland  for  Edward,  and  was  summoned  to  several 
English  parliaments.  His  wife  was  Isabella  de  CMOiam,  through 
whom  he  obtained  lands  in  Kent.  He  died  about  1309,  leaving 
a  son,  Alexander,  whose  son,  Thomas,  sold  the  estate  oif  Cavers 
to  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  in  1368.  Thomas  is  the  last  of  the 
Baliols  mentioned  in  the  Scottish  records. 

A  late  and  dubious  tradition  asserts  that  the  family  name 
became  so  discredited  owing  to  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of 
John  and  Edward  Baliol  that  it  was  abandoned  by  its  ov^-ners  in 
favour  of  the  form  Baillie. 

See  John  of  Fordun.  Ckumita  gentit  Scetontm,  edited  by  W.  F. 
Skene  (Edinburgh.  1871-1872):  Andrew  of  Wyntoun.TikrOrytyifa/t 
CroHykU oj ScMand.^it^  by  David  Laing  (Edinburgh,  1872-1870) ; 
Ctsta  Edwardi  de  Camarvan^  by  a  canon  oif  Bridlington,  edited  by 


Scotland,  edited  by  F.  T.  Palgrave  (London,  1837);  Docuntenls 
iUustrathe  of  the  History  {^Scotland  (1286-1306).  edited  by  J.  Steven- 
son (Edinburgh,  1870) ;  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland, 
edited  by  J.  Bain  (Edinburgh,  1881-1888). 

BAUOL,  JOHN  DB  (i  249-131 5),  king  of  Scotland,  was  a  son 

of  John  de  Baliol  (d.  1 269)  of  Barnard  Castle,  Durham,  by  his 

wife  Dcrvorgtula,  daughter  of  Alan,  earl  of  G&lloway,  and 

became  head  of  the  Baliol  family  (see  above)  and  lord  of  extensive 

lands  in  England,  France  and  Scotland  on  his  elder  brother's 

death  in  1278.    Little  else,  however,  is  known  of  his  early  life. 

He  came  into  prominence  when  the  Scottish  throne  became 

vacant  in  1290  owing  to  the  death  of  Margaret,  the  "  maid  of 

Norway,"  a  granddaughter  of  King  Alexander  III.,  and  was 

one  of  the  three  candidates  for  the  crown  whose  pretensions 

were  seriously  considered.    Claiming   through   his  maternal 

grandmother,  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  earl  of 

Huntingdon  (d.  12 19),  who  was  a  grandson  of  King  David  I., 

■BaUol's  principal  rival  was  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Annandale, 

and  the  dispute  was  the  somewhat  familiar  one  of  the  eldest  by 

descent  against  the  nearest  of  kin.    Meanwhile  the  English  king, 

Edward  I.,  was  closely  watching  the  trend  of  affairs  in  Scotland 

and  was  invited  to  settle  this  dispute.    It  is  doubtful  what 

rights,  if  any,  the  English  kings  had  over  Scotland,  but  when 

Edward  met  thfc  Scottish  nobles  at  Norham  in  May  1291,  he 

demanded  a  formal  recognition  of  his  position  as  overloid  of 

Scotland.    After  some  delay  this  was  tacitly  admitted  by  the 

nobles,  and  acknowledged  by  Baliol  and  the  other  competitors, 

who  all  agreed  to  abide  by  his  decision.    A  court  of  eighty 

Scotsmen  and  twenty-four  Englishmen  was  then  appointed 

to  try  the  question.     Traversing  the  statements  made  in  favour 

of  Bruce,  Baliol  claimed  by  the  principles  of  feudal  law  for  an 

indivisible  inheritance,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  court  Edward 

decided  in  his  favour.    Having  sworn  fealty  to  the  English  king, 

Baliol  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone  on  the  30th  of 

November  1292;  in  his  new  capacity  he  did  homage  to  Edward 

at  Newcastle,  and  in  January  1293  released  the  English  king 

from  all  promises  And  obligations  made  while  the  kingdom  of 

Scotland  was  in  his  hands.    These  amicable  relations  were  soon 

disturbed.    A  Scottish  vassal  carried  his  case  to  Edward  as 

BaUol's  overlord,  and  Baliol  himself  was  soon  summoned  to  the 

English  court  to  answer  a  suit  brought  against  him.    After  a 

short  struggle  he  admitted  Edward's  right,  and  in  May  1294 

attended  a  parliament  in  London.    He  soon  quarrelled  with  his 

overk>rd,  thie  exact  point  at  issue  being  doubtful,  and  returned 
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to  Scotland.  G)nsequent  on  the  dispute  which  bad  broken  out 
between  England  and  France,  a  council  of  twelve  was  appointed 
to  assist  him,  and  it  was  decided  to  defy  Edward.  Englishmen 
were  disfnissed  from  the  Scottish  court,  their  fiefs  were  con- 
fiscated, and  an  alliance  was  concluded  with  Philip  IV.,  kmg 
of  France.  War  broke  out,  but  Baliol  did  not  take  the  field  in 
person.  Invading  Scotland,  Edward  met  with  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  at  Brechin  in  July  1296  Baliol  surrendered  his  kingdom  to 
Antony  Bek,  bishop  of  Durham,  as  the  representative  of*  the 
English  king.  About  the  same  time  he  appeared  before  Edward 
at  Montrose,  and  delivered  to  him  a  white  rod,  the  feudal  token 
of  resignation.  With  his  son,  Edward,  he  was  taken  a  prisoner 
to  England,  remaining  iii  captivity  until  July  1299,  when  he  was 
released  at  the  request  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  He  lived  for 
some  time  under  the  pope's  supervision,  and  seems  to  have 
passed  his  remaining  days  quietly  on  his  French  estates.  He 
died  in  Normandy  early  in  13 15,  leaving  several  children  by  his 
wife,  Isabel,  a  daughter  of  John  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey 
(d.  1304). 

Sec  Documents  andRecoris  illustrating  the  History  of  Scotland, td'ited 
by  F.  T.  Palgrave  (London,  1837);  Documents  Ulustralive  of  the 
Hiitory  of  Scotland,  1286-1306,  edited  by  J.  Stevenson  (Edinburgh, 
1870);  J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  (Edinburgh,  I5K>S); 
A.  Lane.  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  (Edinburgh,  1904);  Sir  H. 
Maxwell,  Robert  the  Bruce  (London,  1897):  Calendar  of  Documents 
relating  to  Scotland,  edited  by  J.  Bain ,  (Edinburgh,  1881-18S8). 
Also  Scotland:  Ht5tory. 

BAUUAO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Bulacin,  Luxon,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  the  Quiftgua  river,  29  m.  (by  rail)  N.N.W.  of 
Manila.  Pop.  (1903)  21,008,  including  the  population  (7072) 
of  Bustos,  which  was  annexed  to  Baliuag  in  that  year  after  the 
census  was  taken.  Baliuag  is  served  by  an  extension  of  the 
railway  between  Manila  and  Dagupan.  It  is  the  trade  centre 
of  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  and  manufactures  bamboo  hats, 
silk  and  native  fibre  goods. 

BALKAN  PENINSULA,  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  large 
peninsulas  which  form  the  southern  extremities  of  the  European 
continent.  Its  area,  184,779  sq.  m.,  is  about  35,000  sq.  m.  less 
than  that  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  but  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  ItaOan.  Its  northern  boundary  stretches  from  the  Kilia 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  near  Fiume,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Danube, 
Save  and  Kulpa.  On  the  E.  it  is  boimded  by  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Aegean;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean;  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Black  Sea  coast  and  the  Albanian 
littoral,  its  shores  are  considerably  indented  and  flanked  by 
groups  of  islands.  The  Peninsula  in  its  general  contour  resembles 
an  inverted  pyramid  or  triangle,  terminating  at  its  apex  in  a 
subsidiary  peninsula,  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea.  Its  surface 
is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  the  only  extensive  plains  being 
those  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  Maritza,  and  the 
basin  of  Thessaly  drained  by  the  Salambria  (ancient  Penetis). 
The  Danubian  plain,  lying,  for  the  most  part,  outside  the  Penin- 
sula, is  enclosed,  on  the  north,  by  the  Carpathians;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Balkans,  from  which  the  Peninsula  derives  its 
name.  These  ranges  form  together  the  great  semicircular 
mountain-chain,  known  as  the  anti-Dacian  system,  through 
which  the  Danube  finds  a  passage  at  the  Iron  Gates.  The  other 
mountain-systems  display  great  complexity  of  formation; 
beginning  with  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  parallel  ranges  of 
Bosnia,  they  run,  as  a  rule,  from  north-west  to  south-east;  the 
great  chain  of  Rhodope  traverses  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 
throwing  out  spurs  towards  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Aegean; 
farther  west  are  the  lofty  Shar  Dagh  and  the  moimtains  of 
Montenegro  and  Albania,  continued  by  the  Pindus  range  and 
the  heights  of  Acamania  and  Aetolia.  The  principal  summits 
are  Olympus  (9794  ft.),  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Salonica;  Musalli 
(9631)  and  Popova  Shapka  (885s).  both  in  the  Rhodope  system; 
Liubotm  in  the  Shar  Dagh  (8989);  Elin,  in  the  Perin  Planina 
(8794);  Belmeken  in  southern  Bulgaria  (chain  of  Dospat,  8563); 
Smolika  in  the  Pindus  range  (8445);  Dormitor  in  northern 
Montenegro  (8394);  Kaimakchalan  in  central  Macedonia  (8255);- 


and.Riona  in  Aetolia  (8235).  (hnng  to  the  distribution  of  the 
mountain-chains,  the  principal  rivers  flow  in  an  easterly  or  south- 
easterly direction;  the  Danut)e  falls  into  the  Black  Sea;  the 
Maritza,  Mesta,  Struma  {Strymott)^  Vardar  and  Salambria  into 
the  Aegean.  The  only  considerable  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  are  the  Narenta,  Drin  and  Viossa.  The  principal 
lakes  are  those  of  Ochrida,  Prespa,  Scutari  and  Icnnina.  The 
climate  is  more  severe  than  that  of  the  sister  peninsulas,  and 
the  temperature  is  .liable  to  sudden  changes.  The  winter, 
though  short,  is  often  intensely  cold,  especially  in  the  Danubian 
plain  and  in  Thrace,  the  rigorous  climate  of  which  is  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  Latin  poets.  Bitter  north-easterly  winds 
prevail  in  the  ^ring,  and  snow  is  not  uncommon  even  in  the 
low-lying  districts  of  Greece.  The  autumn  weather  is  generally 
fine  and  clear, 

Ceotogy.—Bn^d\y  speaking,  the  Balkan  Peninsula  ma)r  be  divided 
into  four  areas  which  geologically  are  distinct.  There  is  a  central 
region,  roughly  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  base  resting  upon  the 
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Aegean  Sea  and  its  apex  in  Serviau  Go  two  sides  this  area  is  bordered 
by  oelts  of  folded  beds  which  form  on  the  west  the  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  coasts,  and  on  the  north  the  chain  of 
the  Balkans.  Finally,  beyond  the  Balkans  lies  the  great  Rumanian 
depression',  occupied  chiefly  by  undisturbed  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
strata.  The  central  region,  although  wedged  in  between  two  belts  oi 
folding,  is  not  affected  by  the  folds  of  either,  excepting  near  its 
margins.  It  consists  largely  of  crystalline  and  schistose  rocks.  The 
core  is  formed  by  the  mountain  masses  of  Rhodope,  Bclasitza,  Peria 
and  Rita:  and  here  Palaeosoic  and  Mesozoic  beds  are  absent,  and 
the  earliest  sedimentary  deposits  belons  to  the  Tertiary  period  aod 
lie  flat  upon  the  crystalline  rocks.  Upon  the  margins,  however. 
Cretaceous  beds  are  found.  The  eastern  parts  of  Greece  arc  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Cretaceous  beds,  but  nevertheless  they 
must  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  central  area,  for  the  folds  which 
affect  them  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  western  chains. 
In  general,  however,  the  central  area  is  one  of  faulting  rather  than 
of  folding,  and  the  sedimentary  beds  sometimes  lie  in  troughs  formed 
by  faults.  Extensive  volcanic  outbursts  occurred  in  thu  region  durii^ 
the  Tertiary  period.  In  the  western  folded  belt  the  strike  oithe  folds  a 
N.W.-S.E..  or  N.N.W.-S.S.E.  There  are  many  local  irregularities,  but 
the  general  direction  is  maintained  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of 
Greece,  where  the  folds  show  a  tendency  to  curve  towards  Crete. 
In  the  north,  Carboniferous  beds  are  present,  and  the  Trias  and  the 
jura  take  a  considerable  part  in  the  formation  of  the  chain.  The 
barmatian  beds  are  also  mvolved  in  the  folds,  indicating  that  the 
folding  was  not  completed  till  Pliocene  tiroes.  In  the  south,  the 
older  beds  disappear  and  the  whole  chain  is  formed  chiefly  of  Cre- 
uccous  beds,  tnough  Eocene  and  probably  Juraitic.  rocks  are 
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priiiil.  Tbe  Eocene  btdi  an  (dMh!,  bin  llie  mirfinal  Pliocene  i  appcired  in  Ihe  rot  of 
bedi  an  Kt.  and  (he  Bui  [aldlni  leeini  la  have  taken  place  duriru  I  „.,:.„_  ,.  A,rrrtxr  i 
the  Miocene  neriod.    (For  iIm  flalkmv  ■«  Bulgaua.)  7k        .w:.-     Tu 

Am  amd  ft>«jiUi™.— Tht  followi.nr  figure,  .lioir  ihe  area  and     ""  auinonliej  to  cBe 
DDpulalion  o(  tbe  variout  politicaJ  diviiiDiu  of  ihc  Balkan  Peaiiuiila     compact  nusaci  except 
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A™in,q,n.. 

Pop- :» '<w. 

Pop.pe. 

•q.  m. 

isolated  diilricti 

Croatia-SlavoQU  (uulh  oT  Ute  Save 
Bulgaria  (with  E^iIfin'Rumelia)  '. 

Sanii^f^ovibira;  (Turki j.)      : 

IS 

(.bout)  ..»o.ooo 

'is, 

l,S6B,ogj 

I4S-3 

91.6 

population  of  tl 
i,Soo,ooo.    The 
the  Serbo-Croat 

their  b'omel  amo 
in  the  Balkan 

central  region  an 
was  bi3l  dia<m 
dcB,  and  wa.  w 

|BT.97« 

I9/>48.TS6 

■  01-3 

tuiy.    It  does  n 

landa.   ice    Albania,   Bosnia  ahd   KauEcovin 
CaoATu-SLkVoHiA,  Dalhaiia,  DoeiUDjA.  Cm 

MaCEDOHU,    MOHTIHBCaO.  NOVHAIAR,    SEBVIA  I 

Xaeo. — The  Penluula  is  inhabited  by  ■  great  vi 
*IWM  ethnological  limits  are  far  from  correspon 
tiiiringpaEil  leal  boundaries.  Tbe  Turkish  populati 
in  part  from  the  Ottoman  nvadetsof  beiithand 


in  part  from  colonittt  introduced  at  varioui  epochs  Irom  Aila  by 
tbe  Turkish  lovemmeDt.  declined  considerably  during  the  iqth 
century,  opecially  in  the  countris  nithdrawn  Erom  the  tulun'a 
Ml^ty.    It  b  dininisbing  in  Tbetuly;  it  ha*  cotirdy  dii- 


t  tbe  early  Byzantim 
I  established  by  the  i 
it  correspond  with  a: 


its  influence,  the  Serbo-Croatian  immigrants  Here 
0  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,     In  the  nild  and 


Dalma 


north-«. 


1  Caiholi 


..  Mon 


iu(  region*,  adhered  to  the  Greek 
Chu  th;  it  received  a  number  ol  Orthodox  Servian  refugees  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ijib  century,  when  Ihe  Turks  occu|»cd 
Sema.  The  numbera  ol  Ihe  Serbo-Cioais  may  be  estimaitd  at 
about  5,600,000,  Tbe  Bulgan,  who  descend  from  a  fusion  of  the 
Slavomc  element  with  a  later  Ugro-Finnish  immigration,  inhabit 
the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  (iodudiog  Eastern  Rumelia),  parts 
of  the  Dobrudja  and  the  greater  part  ol  Macedonia,  except  Old 
Serva  and  the  Aegean  liltotal.  Apart  from  their  colonies  in 
Bessarabia  and  elKwhere,  Ihey  may  be  reckoned  at  4,400,000. 
Only  a  portion  ol  the  widely-spread  Ruman  or  Vlach  race,  which 
extends  over  1  great  pari  of  Transylvania,  south  Hungary  and 
Bessarabia,  as  well  as  the  Rumanian  kingdom,  falls  within  the 

settlements  in  Macedonia,  Albania  and  northern  Greece,  and  in 
colonies  of  recent  date  in  Sctvia  and  Bulgaria.  The  nomad 
Vlachs  or  Tiintian  of  these  countries  call  themselves  Arumlni 
or      Romans";    they  are  a  remnant  of  ihi  native  Latiniied 


:ived  u 


t  from 


ol  Daco-Roman  refugees,  who  fled  soulhvfards  during  the  jrd 
century,  alter  the  abandonment  of  Dacia  by  Aurclian.  (See 
Vucns.)  The  entire  Ruman  population  of  tho  Balkan  countries 

■be  primitive  niyrian  population;  Ibey  inhabit  Ihe  Adriatic  lit- 
toral from  the  southern  fronlicr  of  Montenegro  to  the  norihem 
boundary  of  Greece,  in  which  country  Ihey  arc  found  in  consider- 
able numbera.  They  have  shown  a  tendency  10  advance  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  towards  tbe  Servian  Ironticr,  ard  the 
movement  has  been  encouraged  for  political  reasons  by  the 
Turkish  government.  The  whole  Albanian  nation  possibly 
numbers  from  1.500,000  to  1,600,000,  The  Greeks,  whose 
immigration  from  Asia  Minor  took  place  in  pre-historic  times,  are, 
neit  to  (he  Albanians,  the  oldest  race  in  the  Peninsula.  Their 
maritime  and  commercial  instincts  have  led  them  from  the 

islands.  They  inhabit  the  Black  Sea  littoral  from  Varna  te 
thcBosporus,theshoretot  (hcSiaof  Marmora  and  the  Aegean, 
(he  Aegean  archipelago,  the  maintanaof  Greece,  Epirusand  the 
weilera  islands  as  lac  north  as  Corfu.    Is  Constantinople  Ibry 
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prabibly  txettd  jm.eoo.  7)icy 
Dumbcn  at  iny  grctt  dbtuicc  fn 
Itegitc  to  tbt  priocipt)  towiu  ud 
Adritooplc,  Coniuntz*,  Vuna  i 
ilso  dcuchcd  CDlania  it  Mdnilc,  Sunimilu,  KivikJ]',  Niegiuh 
■od  cUewbRe.  The  Greek  iahubiUnU  ol  Uie  PeDiasdi  ud 
kdJACCDt  islindi  pmtubly  number  4,500,000.  T^e  rtmoindn 
of  the  popuUlioD  ii  for  the  mosi  part  composed  of  AnDcmuii, 
Jen  uid  gipucs.  Tlie  Aimenim,  like  the  Cieelu,  congiegale 
in  Che  priucipi]  ceatm  ot  Indc,  spccuJly  it  CoottinlinapEc; 
their  aumben  wen  greatly  reduced  by  the  miuacTcs  of  1896. 
The  Jen  ire  moil  Dumerolis  at  Salanica  where  they  [orm  hill 
the  population.  ThegipsJeimicKtered  widely  throughout  the 
Penidtula;  they  irc  found  not  only  in  windciing  Iroopi,  u 
tluwherc  in  Europe,  but  in  KILlFmenU  or  cinlonmcnU  in  the 
neiEhbourhood  oT  towni  and  villaj «^ 


DllIlIB 


-- __..        __..j>iiofttie 

lhl'nhal7t'hcAKinbn"jtTon"in'd''3S%VtbrblhlbilinH''o(Boid^ 
and  Henonvina  adopted  the  crwd  ot  the  eanquerior  nee.  Anwixv 
Ibc  Dulgin  and  Ccnki  the  conveniona  were  lea  numcnnn.  Tlie 
Bidgariaa  MahoinitiedinB,  or  Poniaki,  who  Inlubit  the  valleyi  oF 
Rhodope  and  cerUin  dairicii  in  norihem  Bulgaria,  ice  numerically 
'"^Tdificanl  i  the  Grrck  fallowrn  oJ  litam  are  almoil  eonliiied  to 
^  '  '•  •  popLiEailon  of  the  PeniMula  L«  atiout 
)l  ihe  Christian  popubtiou  bdonti  to 
rch  the  DKumcBi^nuIiiarih  al  ron- 
cjd.  havioE  pfceedencc  over  all  other 
he  Buljanin.  Servian.   Moni(n«rin 

—  vcvcr.  in  nality  autgcephaloui.    The 

Bulnrlaii  chureh  enioys  an  excFpilnwl  pautian,  ii ■-  -- 

nldtual  chief,  the  euieh.  who  mldei  at  Canuinii 
Butgarlan  ptelales  In  European  Turliey  >i  well 
dom  of  BulBirii.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Cr 

■  Vs; 

oJ  the  Chrbiian  pMubthin  rrcajniiii  by  the  Tutty 


EccleduUal  dlgaltiiicL 


SMtuali 
[Bulga_..  , 

klndom  of  BulBirii. 
Bu^irla  an  bu1>]ici 
quoLlons  arr  '--'—- 

of  the  Chrlti 

thTt^h^Snic 


and  Ccoalia-Sbvonla,  tnmr.  ..I  '' .  Ghcg  iiibes  in  Albania,  about 
ai%  of  tlie  Bunlani.  a  "  '!  number  oT  Buluriani  in  the 

UnJKlaniuidinMatciltiiii.i  .  :  v  Cree^^in  the  i^ndi  bclanK 
to  Die  Roman  Catholic  <  1  certain  number  ol  Bulurs  al 

Kukuih  in  Macedonia  ind.:  .  -.  iDima"  uniate  "church,  which 
aeeepti  the  authority  and  l!i  ^r.-^  <.i  Home,  but  preiervei  (he  Ortho- 
doi  rile  and  diicirliDe.  The  Anneniani  are  divided  between  the 
Gregorian  iitd  Uniite. Armenian  churthe*.  each  under  a  patriarch. 
TbestherChrlatianconresuODsiienjnKtkallviKSBiidcrabie.  The 
CinOa  ia  EiKeta  Bulgaria  aTuianiM4ndTuikiA4|icaIiInEra«, 
pnTeM  Christianity. 

Zanfiufu.— Until  rompicalively  recnt  time*  TUrldth  and  Creek 
were  the  only  llnnucea  Evalemaciully  LaiHht  or  officially  ree«- 
Diied  in  the  Balkan  bndi  aubjcct  to  Turklih  rule.  The  tint,  the 
speech  of  the  conruerinp  race,  uai  Ihe  cfficlal  linaulge:  Ihe  tcOMld, 
owing  to  the  inleUcctuaTanil  lilerjry  luperiorityd  Ihe  Crttks.  their 


Turkish  yoke,  enjoyed  cei 

In  Ir^e  Montenegro  the  fii  .  _  _  .. ._ ,. ^  , .__  ._. 

1493:  at  Raguu.  1  century  later.  Servian  QientarealtiiiKd  a 
dcirre  of  einltence.     BulBarian,  lor  iKarly  (our  eenlurie*,  ce 


Ihe  Christian!.    The 
,  BuInriiD,  prncryed 

rtgioiu  which  naped  the 
—  ->--<-'-■•- Bifigarian: 

high 

..      _ .  __     ri'^ldle'Jr  liiVTSlh  cenlury.  was 

Ihe<irttirniptoinofrtluriiiii;naii"na1consdousnesa.  The  Servian, 
Bulnrian  aod  Rumaniin  lan^u^^ct  have  borrowed  brgety  from 
Ihc  TurLish  in  Ihcir  idc.iIilj^ti.  sLiii  not  In  Iheir  siruciUTal  farms, 

»...(  k,.r-  ,^^^.^ -.r,i.  |..  -,  iheCicck.    Modem  Creek  has 

1'   ■   '  I  ■■  ■    '       '    '     ■    I  'ds  which  are  rejeeled  in  the 

ri,;.,ni  _ui^:^,y_  m,_     _  .cviva!  of  the  variwis  Balkan 

and  Vuk  Karajieh.  the  popular  idiom,  notvilhstanding  Ihe  opposi- 
tion of  the  prieithood.  lupeneded  the  ecclesiastical  Ruisian- 
Slavonie;  in  Bulgaria  Ibe  eancm  dialed,  thai  of  ihe  Sndna  Con. 


I  kind  of  CD 
neither  and 


Thraco-Illyrian  speech,  aitards  an  interesting  study  to  phnologim. 

Albanian  aiid  the  other  ^nEuages  ol  the  Peninsu^.  especially 
Bulsarjin  aod  Rumanian,  have  been  suppiaed  10  point  to  the 
inAuenee  exercised  by  the  primitive  speech  upon  the  idiomi  of  the 

Hiitory.—Thc  great  Slavonic  immigration,  which  changed 
the  ethnographic  face  of  the  Peniniuli,  began  in  the  3rd  century 

empire  wu  in  actual  or  notniiuZ  poisemion  of  all  the  regiont 
south  of  the  Danube;  Ihe  gieiter  put  of  Ihe  nitive  Thnco- 
Illyiian  population  of  the  interior  had  bets  tomaniaed  and 
(poke  Latin.  The  Thraciarn,  the  progenitor*  of  the  Vlachi, 
look  refuge  in  the  mouDtilnoiu  disliicu  ind  lor  tome  ccDtuiies 
disappeared  Irom  bistoiy:  originally  an  agticullural  people. 
they  became  nomad  thcpheids.  In  Albania  the  abotigiiial 
Illyrian  element,  which  preserved  its  andcnt  language,  miin- 
laincd  Itsell  in  Ihe  mountains  and  eventually  forced  bach  the 
immigrant  race.  The  Cieeks,  who  occuined  Ibe  tnaritime  and 
loutheni  regions,  were  driven  to  Ibe  lea-coasl,  Ihe  islands  and 
the  (orlified  towns.  Slavonic  plice-namcs,  stilt  oisting  in  every 
portion  of  the  Penksula,  bear  witness  to  Ibe  multitude  of  the 
invlden  and  the  pennanency  ot  their  lelltemcnUi  In  the  6lb 
"*        penetrated  tc   ""     " 


o  the  n 


of  Ibe  15th  CI 


Albania);  they  expelled  or  is&inubtrd  the  lUyriin  poptditkm, 
now  represented  in  Dilmatii  by  the  slavonized  Moilacbs  or 
Mavrs-Vlachs,  and  appropriated  the  old  Roman  colonies  on  the 
Adriatic  coaiL  At  the  end  of  the  7Ih  century  the  Bulgan,  a 
Turanian  race,  crossed  Ihe  Danube  and  subjected  the  Slavoiuc 
inhabitanls  of  Mocsia  and  Thrace,  bul  were  soon  asiimilaltd  by 
the  conquered  popidatton,  wtiich  had  already  become  partly 
civiliied.  Under  thdr  tsar  Krum  (Soi-iiij)  the  Bulgan 
invaded  the  districts  of  Adtianople  and  central  Macedonia; 
under  Simeon  (Bg]~4)7),  who  filed  his  cai^ta]  ai  PresUv,  ibeit 
empire  atended  fiom  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  911, 
"  the  first  Bulgarian  empire  "  was  overtbmwn  by  the  etnperor 
John  Zimisces,  bul  Bulgarian  power  wai  soon  revived  under  ibe 
Shishman-lynaityatOchrtda.  In  louTsarSamuelofOcbrida, 
who  bad  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Ibe  PesinHiia,  was 
defeated  at  Belasitu  by  the  Creek  emperor  Basil  IL,  and  the 

century  Ibe  Vlacbs  reappcarai  in  independent  power  in  Southern 
Macedonia  and  Ihe  Pindui  district,  uhich  were  known  as  Great 
Walacbia  (M(7<iXir  BXaxia).  The  Serbs,  nho  owing  to  Ihe  dis- 
sensions ot  Ihcit  ihupans  or  chiefs,  had  hitherto  tailed  (o  lake  a 
prominent  part  in  Ihr  hiiloiy  of  the  Peninsula,  altained  unily 
under  Stephen  Kemanya  (i  160-1195),  the  founder  of  the  Nema- 
nyich  dynasty,  A  new  Bulgarian  poivernknoivn  as  Ihe  "  second  " 
or  "  Bulgaro-Vlach  empire,"  was  founded  at  Tmovo  in  11B6 
under  the  brothers  Ivan  and  Peler  Astn.  who  led  I.  revolt  of 
Vlachsand  Bulgats  against  the  Creeks.  In  1104  ConsUnliuople 
was  captured  by  Ihe  Latins  ol  Ibe  Fourth  Crusade,  and  Baldo  in 
ol  Flandeis  was  crowned  emperor;  Ibe  Venetians  acquired 
several  maritime  inwns  and  islands,  and  Frank iih  feudal  dynasties 
were  cstabli^ed  in  Salanica.  Athens,  Achaea  and  el»here. 
Greek  rule,  however,  survived  in  Ibe  despolaie  of  Epiius  under 
princes  of  the  imperial  house  ot  iheAngdi.  The  Latin  icnuieof 
Constantinople  lasted  only  5;  yeiii;  the  imperial  city  ra 
recaptured  in  1161  by  hfichad  VIII.  Patuotogus,  but  miKt  of 
Ihe  feudal  Latin  slates  continued  lo  eiist  lilt  ihe  Tuikisb  cra- 
quett;  Ihe  Venetians  retained  their  possession*  for  leveral 
centuries  later  and  waged  continual  wars  iiiih  Ihe  Tuiki.  In 
tjo  Theodore  of  Epirus,  who  had  conquered  Albania.  Great 
Valachia  aiKl  Macedonia,  was  ovcnhrown  al  Klokoiniiia  by 
van  Attn  IL,  ihe  greatest  of  Bulgarian  monarch*  (111S-1141). 
rbo  delcated  Baldnin  at  Adriinople  and  eilended  his  tvay 
vermostollht Peninsula., T]iG£ul(aiiaDpo«cideclincd  nller 
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iiis  death  and  was  eztinpiished  at  the  battle  of  VelbAzhd  (1330) 
by  the  Servians  under  Stephen  Urosh  III.  A  short  period  of 
Servian  predominance  followed  under  Stephen  Dushan  (133 1- 
13 55)  whose  realm  included  Albania,  Macedonia,  ^pirus, 
Theaaly  and  northern  Greece.  TIm  Servian  incursion  was 
followed  by  a  great  Albanian  emigration  to  the  southern  regions 
of  ihe  Peninsula.  After  Dushan's  death  his  empire  disappeared, 
and  Servia  fell  a  prey  to  anarchy.  For  a  short  time  the  Bosnians, 
under  their  king  Stephen  Tvrtko  (x353-x39z),  became  the 
principal  power  in  the  west  of  the  Peninsxila.  The  disorganiza- 
tion and  internecine  feuds  of  the  various  states  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Ottoman  invasion.  In  1356  the  Turks  seized 
Gallipoli;  in  1361  the  sultan  Murad  L  established  his  capital 
at  Adrianople;  in  X389  the  fate  of  the  Slavonic  states  was 
decided  by  the  rout  of  the  Servians  and  their  allies  at  Rossovo. 
The  last  remnant  of  Bulgarian  national  existence  disappeared 
with  the  fall  of  Thiovo  in  1393,  and  Great  Walachia  was  con- 
quered in  the  same  year.  Uqder  Mahonuned  IL  (x4Sx~X48x) 
the  Turks  completed  the  conquest  of  the  PeninsuhL  The 
despotate  of  Epirus  succumbed  in  1449,  the  duchy  of  Athens 
in  X456;  in  1453  Constantinople  was  taken  and  the  decrepit 
B>'zantine  empire  perished;  the  greater  part  of  Bosnia  submitted 
ia  1463;  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Albanians  under  Scanderbeg 
collapsed  with  the  fall  of  Croia  (1466),  and  Venetian  supremacy 
in  Upper  Albania  ended  with  the  capture  of  Scutari  (1478). 
Only  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Montenegro  and  the  Italian 
dty-states  on  the  Adriatic  coast  escaped  subjection.  In  the 
x6Ui  century  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent  (xS30-is66)  the 
Ottoman  power  attained  its  greatest  height;  after  the  un- 
successful siege  of  Vienna  ( 1683)  it  began  to  dedhie.  The  period 
of  decadence  was  marked  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century 
by  the  formation  of  practically  independent  pashaliks  or  fiefs, 
such  as  those  of  Scutari  under  Mahonuned  of  Bushat,  lannina 
under  Ali  of  Tepden,  and  Vid^n.undo'  Pasvan-oglu.  The 
detachment  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  empire  fdlowed. 
Owing  to  the  uncompromising  character  of  the  Mahommedan 
religion  and  the  contemptuous  attitude  of  the  dominant  race, 
the  subject  nationalities  underwent  no  process  of  assimilation 
during  the  four  centuries  of  Turkish  rule;  they  retained  not 
crdy  their  language  but  their  religion,  mannezs  and  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  when  the  power  of  the  central  authority 
waned  they  still  possessed  the  germs  of  a  national  existence. 
The  indepeiodence  of  Greece  was  acknowledged  in  1829,  that  of 
Servia  (as  a  tributary  principality)  in  1830.  No  territorial 
chan|;(es  within  the  Peninsula  followed  the  Crimean  War;  but 
the  continuance  of  the  weakened  authority  of  the  Porte  tended 
indirectly  to  the  independent  development  of  the  various 
nationalities.  The  Ionian  Islands  were  ceded  by  Great  Britain 
to  Greece  in  1864.  The  great  break-up. came  in  1878.  The 
abortive  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  concluded  in  that  year,  reduced 
the  Turkish  possessions  in  the  Peninsula  to  Albania,  Epirus, 
Tfae»aly  and  a  portion  of  southern  Thrace.  A  large  Bulgarian 
principdity  was  created  extending  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Aegean  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  river  Drin  in  Albania; 
it  received  a  considerable  coast-line  on  the  Aegean  and  abutted 
on  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  under  the  walls  of  that  town.  At  the 
same  time  the  frontiers  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  enlarged 
so  as  to  become  almost  contiguous,  and  Montenegro  received 
the  ports  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno  on  the  Adriatic  From  a 
strategical  point  of  view  the  Bulgaria  of  the- San  Stefano  treaty 
threatened  Salonica,  Adrianople  and  Constantinople  itself; 
and  the  great  powers,  antidpating  that  the  new  state  would 
become  a  Russian  dependency,  refused  their  sanction  to  its 
provisions.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  followed,  which  limited  the 
pfrindpaiity  to  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans, 
created  the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern  Rumelia  south  of 
the  Balkans,  and  left  the  remainder  of  the  proposed  Bulgarian 
state  under  Turkish  rule.  The  Montenegrin  frontier  laid  down 
at  San  Stefano  was  considerably  curtailed,  Dulcigno,  the  district 
north-east  of  the  Tara,  and  other  territories  bdng  restored  to 
Turkey;  in  addition  to  Nish,  Servia  received  the  districts  of 
Pirot  and  Vranya  on  the  east  instead  of  the  Ibar  valley  on  the 
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west;  the  Dobrudja,  somewhat  enlarged,  was  ceded  to  Rumania' 
which  surrendered  southern  Bessarabia  to  Russia.  Bosnia  and 
Henegovina  were  handed  over  to  Austrian  administration; 
under  a  subsequent  convention  with  Turkey,  Austria  sent  troops 
into  the  sanjak  of  Novibazar.  The  complete  independence  of  the 
principalities  of  Servia,Rumania  and  Montenegro  was  recognized. 
The  claims  of  Greece,  ignored  at  San  Stefano,  were  admitted  at 
Berlin;  an  extension  of  frontier,  induding  Ej^rus  as  well  as 
Thessaly,  was  finally  sanctioned  by  the  powers  in  x88o,  but 
owing  to  the  tenadous  resistance  of  Turkey  only  Thessaly  and 
the  district  of  Arta  were  acquired  t^^  Greece  in  x88x.  RumaiuA 
was  proclaimed  a  kingdom  in  that  year,  Servia  in  x88a.  In 
1880,  after  a  naval  demonstiation  by  the  powers,  Dulcigno  was 
surrcaulered  to  Montenegro  in  compensation  for  the  districts  of 
Plava  and  Gusinye  restored  to  Turkey.  In  x886  the  informal 
union  of  Eastern  Rumelia  with  Bulgaria  was  sanctioned  by 
Europe,  the  districts  of  Tuxnrush  (Rfaodope)  and  Krjali  bdng 
given  back  to  the  sultan.  In  1897  Crete  was  withdrawn  from 
Turkish  administration,  and  the  Greco-Turkish  War  of  that  year 
was  followed  by  the  cession  to  Turkey  of  a  few  strategical  points 
on  the  Thessalian  frontier.  In  1908  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  annexed  to  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  Bulgiuia  (induding 
Eastern  Rumelia)  was  proclaimed  an  independent  kingdom. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  Balkan  nations  have,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  retarded  by  the  intemational  jealousies 
arising  from  the  Eastern  Question.  The  possibility  of 
the  young  states  entering  into  a  combination  which 
wbuld  enable  them  to  offer  a  united  resistance  to 
foreign  interference  while  simultaneously  effecting  a 
compromise  in  regard  to  their  national  aims,  has  at  various  times 
occupied  the  attention  9f  Balkan  politicians.  Among  the  eariiest 
advocates  of  this  Idea  was  Ristich,  the  Servian  sutesman. 
During  the  reaction  against  Russia  which  followed  the  war  of 
1877  informal  discussions  were  conducted  with  this  object,  and 
it  was  even  Suggested  that  a  reformed  or  constitutional  Turkey 
might  find  a  place  in  the  confederation.  The  movement  was 
favourably  regarded  by  King  Charies  of  Rumania  and  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria.  But  the  revolt  of  Eastern  Rumelia, 
followed  by  the  Servo-Bulgarian  War  and  the  coerdon  of  Greece 
by  the  powers,  embittered  the  rivalry  of  the  various  races,  and 
the  project  was  laid  aside.  It  was  revived  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form  in  189  x  by  Tricoupis,  who  suggested  an  offensive 
alliance  of  the  BaUcan  states,  directed  against  Turkey  and 
aiming  at  a  partition  of  the  Sultan's  possessions  in  Europe. 
The  scheme,  which  found  favour  |n  Sends,  was  frustrated  by 
the  opposition  of  Stamboloff,  who  denounced  it  to  the  Porte. 
In  1897  a  Bulgarian  proposal  for  joint  padfic  action  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  refonns  in  Macedonia  was  rejected  by  Greece. 

AuTBOft^Tiss. — ^special  bibliographies  are  api^ded  to'  the 
fleparatc  artkles  which  deal  with  the  various  pohtical  divisions  of 
the  Peninsula.  For  a  general  deacription  of  tne  whole  region,  its 
inhabitants,  political  problems,  &c,  see  "Odyweus,"  Turkey  in 
Europe  (London,  1900),  a  work  of  exceptional  interest  and  value. 
See  also  The  Balkan  Question,  ed.  L.  Villari  (London,  1905) :  W. 
Miller,  Travels  and  PolUics  in  the  Near  East  (London,  1898):  L. 
Lamoucbe.  La  PMmsmU  halkaniqwe  VPane^  i899)j  H.  C.  Thomson,. 
Tke  Oultotng  Turk  (London,  1897);  T.  Joanne,  Btats  du  Danube  ei 
des  Balkans  (Paris,  1895);  R.  Millet.  Souvenirs  des  Balkans  (Pftris, 


1891) ;  V.  Cambon.  Auiour  des  Balkans  (Paris,  1890);  P«  J*  Hamard, 
Par  deld  VAdriatique  et  les  Balkkni  (Paris,  1890);  E.  de  Laveleye, 
La  Pininsule  des  Balkans  (Brussels:  x886).  For  geology  see  F.  Toula, 
**  Materialicn  zu  einer  Geologic  aer  Balkan-haJbiiuiel,"  Jakr.  k.-k, 
eviA.  Reicksanstn  (Vienna,  vol.  xxxiii.  1883),  pp.  61-II4;  A.  Bittnel. 
M.  Neumayr,  &c,  Denks.  k.  Akad,  Wiss.  wten,  matk.'nal,  CL,  vol.  xl. 
(1880);    ■    -"  -      -  .  ~    -       -    .     .    -  .... 
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before  tKe' Treaty  of  Berlin,  see  E.  RMcr,  Die  BalkankaOnnsel  und 
ikre  Vdlker  (Bautzen.  x86o);  Mackenzie  and  Irby,  Travels  in  tke 
Slavonie  Provinces  of  Turuy  (London,  1866):  and  A.  Bou£,  La 
Turouie  d'Europe  (Paris,  1840).  W.  Miller.  The  Balkans  (London. 
1890),  sketches  the  hiM(H^^f^Bulj^ria,^Mont<raegro,  Rumania  and 

vol. 

federation, 

the  Austrian  and  Russian  staff  maps,  and  the  ethnc^raphical  maps 

of  KJepect  and  Peucker.  g.  D.  B.) 
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BALKASH— BALL,  SIR  A.  J. 


BALKASR,  or  Balkhash  (called  by  the  Klrghis  Ak-dengkiz 
or  Ala-dengkU  and  by  the  Chinese  Si-hai)*  a  bke  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  between  the  governments  of 
Semipalatinsk  and  Semiryechensk,  in  45**  to  47"  N.  and  73*  30' 
to  79**  E.,  about  600  m.  to  the  east  of  L&ke  Aral.  It  is  fourth  in 
size  of  the  lakes  in  Eurasia,  having  an  area  of  7x15  sq.  m.,  and 
lies  at  an  altitude  of  900  ft  It  has  the  shape  of  a  broad  crescent, 
about  430  m.  long  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  having  its  concave 
side  turned  southwards;  its  width  varies  from  36  to  53  m.  Its 
north-western  shore  is  bordered  by  a  dreary  plateau,  known  as 
the  Famine  Steppe  {Bek-pak-dcla).  The  south-east  shore,  on 
the  contrary,  is  low,  and  bears  traces  of  having  extended 
formerly  as  far  as  the  Sasyk-kul  and  the  Ala-kul.  The  Kirghiz 
in  X903  declared  that  its  surface  had  been  rising  steadily  during 
the  preceding  ten  years,  though  prior  to  that  it  was  dropping. 
The  chief  feeder  of  the  lake  is  the  Hi,  which  rises  in  the  Khan- 
tengri  group  of  the  Tian-shan  Mountains.  The  Karatal,  the 
Aksu  and  the  Lepsa  also  enter  from  the  south-east,  and  the 
Ayaguz  from  the  north-east  The  first  three  rivers  make  their 
way  with  difficulty  throagh  the  sands  and  reeds,  which  at  a 
quite  recent  time  were  covered  by  the  lake.  Although  it  has 
no  ouUet,  its  waters  are  rebtively  fresh.  It. freezes  generally 
from  November  to  April.  Its  greatest  depth,  35  ft,  is  along 
■the  north-west  shore.  The  fauna  of  the  lake  and  of  its  tributaries 
— explored  by  Nikolsky — is  more  akin  to  the  fauna  of  the  riven 
of  the  Tarim  basin  than  to  that  of  the  Aral;  it  also'  does  not 
contain  the  common  frog.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that 
Lake  Balkash  stood  formerly  in  communication  through  lakes 
Ebi-nor  and  Ayar  (Telli-nor)  with  the  lake  that  formerly  filled 
the  Lukchun  depression  (in  89I*  £.  long,  and  4a|*  N.  lat.),  but 
researches  show  that  a  connexion  with  Lake  Aral — at  least  in 
recent  times — was  improbable.  The  lake  has  been  investigated 
by  L.  S.  Berg  (see  Petermanns  MiUeilungeHf  1903). 

BALKH,  a  city  of  Afghanistan,  about  xoo  m.  E.  of  Andkhui 
and  some  46  m.  S.  of  the  Oxus.  The  dty,  which  is  identical 
with  the  ancient  Bactra  or  Zainaspa,  is  now  for  the  most  part  a 
mass  of  ruins,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Balkh  river, 
X  200  ft  above  the  sea.  It  comprises  about  500  houses  of  Afghan 
settlers,  a  colony  of  Jews  and  a  small  bazaar,  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  waste  of  ruins  and  many  acres  of  ddbris.  Entering  by  the 
west  (or  Akcha)  gate,  one  passes  under  three  arches,  which  are 
probably  the  remnants  of  a  former  Jama  Masjid.  The  outer 
walls  (mostly  in  utter  disrepair)  are  about  6|  to  7  m.  in 
perimeter,  and  on  the  south-eastern  bordeis  are  set  high  on  a 
mound  or  rampart,  indicating  a  Mongol  origin.  The  fort  and 
dtadel  to  the  north-east  are  built  wcU  above  the  town  on  a  barren 
mound  and  are  walled  and  moated.  There  is,  however,  little 
left  but  the  remains  of  a  few  pillars.  The  Masjid  Sabz,  with 
its  green-tiled  dome,  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  Khwaja,  Abul 
Narsi  Parsar.  Nothing  but  the  arched  entrance  remains  o*f  the 
Madrasa,  which  is  traditionally  not  very  old.  The  earlier 
Buddhist  constructions  have  proved  more  durable  than  the 
Mahommedan  buildings.  The  Top-i-Rustam  is  50  yds«  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  30  yds.  at  the  top,  circular  and  about 
50  ft  high.  Fotir  circular  vaults  are  sunk  in  the  interior  and 
four  passages  have  been  pierced  below  from  the  outside,  which 
probably  lead  to  them.  The  base  of  the  building  is  constructed 
of  sun-dried  bricks  about  2  ft  square  and  4  or  5  in.  thick. 
The  Takht-i-Rustam  is  wedge-shaped  in  plan,  with  uneven  sides. 
It  is  apparently  built  of  pis£  mud  (t.e.  mud  mixed  with  straw  and 
puddled).  It  is  possible  that  in  these  ruins  we  may  recognize 
the  Nan  Vihara  of  the  Chinese  traveller  HsOan  Tsang.  lliere 
are  the  remains  of  many  other  topes  (or  stupas)  in  the  heigh- 
botirhood.  The  moundi  of  ruins  on  the  road  to  Mazar-i- 
Sharif  probably  represent  the  site  of  a  dty  yet  older  than 
those  on  which  stands  the  modem  Balkh.  The  town  is  gar- 
risoned by  a  few  hundred  kasidars,  the  regular  troops  of 
Afghan  Turkestan  being  cantoned  at  Takhtapul,  near  Mazar- 
i-Sharif.  The  gardens  to  the  north-east  contain  a  caravanserai, 
which  is  fairly  well  kept  and  comfortable.-  It  forms  one  side 
of  a  courtyard,  which  is  shaded  by  a  group  of  magnificent 
chenar  trees. 


The  antiquity  and  greatness  of  the  place  are  recognized  by  the 
native  populations,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  Mother  of  Cities.  Its 
foundation  is  mythically  ascribed  to  Kaiomun,  the  Peisian 
Romulus;  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  at  a  very  early  date,  it 
was  the  rival  of  Ecbatana,  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  For  a  long 
time  the  dty  and  country  was  the  central  seat  qf  the  Zoroastiian 
religion,  the  founder  of  which  is  said  to  have  died  within  the 
walls.  From  the  Memoirs  of  HsUan  Tsang^  we  learn  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  in  the  7th  century,  there  were  in  the  dty,  or  its 
vidnity,aboutahimdred  Buddhist  convents,  with  3000  devotees, 
and  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  stupas,  and  other  religious 
monuments.  The  most  remarkable  was  the  Nau  JBekar,  Nova 
Bihara  or  New  Convent,  which  possessed  a  very  costly  sutue 
of  Buddha.  A  curious-  notice  of  this  building  is  found  in  the 
Arabian  geographer  YiqQt  Ibn-Haukal,  an  Arabian  ttaveUer 
of  the  xoth  century,  describes  Balkh  as  built  of  day,  with 
ramparts  uid  six  gates,  and  extending  half  a  parasang.  He  also 
mentions  a  castle  and  a  mosque.  Idxfsl,  in  the  X2th  century, 
speaks  of  its  possessing  a  variety  of  educational  establishments, 
and  carrying  on  an  active  trade.  There  were  several  important 
commerdal  routes  from  the  dty,  stretching  as  far  east  as  India 
and  China.  In  1220  Jenghiz  Khan  sacked  Balkh,  butchered  its 
inhabitants  and  levelled  all  the  buildings  capable  of  defence,— 
treatment  to  which  it  was  again  subjected  in  the  14th  century  by 
Timur.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Marco  Polo  can  still,  in 
the  following  century,  describe  it  as  "  a  noble  dty  and  a  great** 
Balkh*  formed  the  government  of  Aurangzeb  in  his  youth.  In 
X736  it  was  conquered  by  Nadir  Shah.  Under  the  Duraai 
monarchy.it  fell  into  the  hamds  of  the  Afghans;  it  was  conquered 
by  Shah  Murad  of  Kunduz  in  1820,  and  for  some  time  was 
subject  to  the  khan  of  Bokhara.  In  1850  Mahommed  Akrara 
Khan,  Barakzai,  captured  Balkh,  and  fh>m  that  time  it  remained 
under  Afghan  rule. 

See  'Hs6an  Tsang,  tr.  by  JuUen,  vol.  L  pp.  20-32;  Bumes's 
Travels  in  Bokhara  (18^1-1833);  Ferricr's  Tratds;  Vambery's 
Bohhara  (1873):  lUport  of  the  Russo-Afghan  Boundary  Commissum 

of  188^1885.  cr.  H.  H.*) 

BALL,  SIR  ALBZANDBR  JOHN,  Bast.  (X7S9-1809),  British 
rear-admiral  and  governor  of  Malta,  came  of  a  Gloucesteishire 
family.  He  entered  the  navy,  and  in  1778  was  promoted 
lieutenant  Three  years  later  began  a  dose  assodationwith 
Rodney,  and,  two  days  after  his  chief's  crowning  victory  of 
April  12,  X782,  Ball  was  promoted  commander,  and  in  1783  he 
became  captain.  At  this  time  he  spent  a  year  in  France  with  the 
double  purpose  of  learning  the  language  and  living  economically. 
Nelson,  then  a  captain,  was  at  this  time  by  no  means  favourably 
impressed  by  his  future  friend  and  comrade,  and  spoke  of  him  as 
a  "  great  coxcomb."  It  was  not  until  1790  that  Ball  recdved  a 
command.  From  that  year,  however,  he  was  continuously 
employed.  In  x  798,  assistance  rendered  by  him  to  Nelson's  ship 
in  heavy  weather  caused  the  latter  to  forget  his  former  animosity, 
and  from  that  time  the  two  were  dose  friends.  Under  Nelson's 
command  Ball  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  his  ship, 
the  "  Alexander,"  was  the  particular  opponent  of  Brueys'  flagships 
*'  L'Orient,"  which  blew  up.  Two  months  later  he  was  ordered 
to  the  blockade  of  Malta,  which  was  kept  up  without  a  break  for 
the  next  two  years.  Ball  committed  the  blockade  to  his  first 
Ueutenant,  and  himself  led  the  marines  and  local  militia,  which 
made  the  siege  on  the  bnd  side.  His  care  for  hb  men  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  popularity  with  the  Maltese  which  continued 
till  his  death.  After  the  fall  of  Malu,  Ball  practically  retired  from 
the  service,  in  spite  of  Nelson's  urgent  entreaty  that  be  should 
continue  afloat,  and  from  1801  (when  he  was  made  a  baronet)  t» 
1809  he  was  governor  of  Malta,  where  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  by  his  regard  for  their  interests,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  treating  the  island  as  a  conquered  dependency.  His 
friendship  with  Lord  Nelson,  whose  letters  prove  his  hi^  regard 
for  him,  was  only  broken  by  death.  Bail  died  on  the  20th  of 
October  1809  and  was  buried  in  Malta.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was 
kind  to  Coleridge  and  is  highly  praised  by  him  in  Tk*  Friend^ 
"  The  Third  Landing  Place."  There  are  numerous  mentiocisoC 
Ball  in  Nelson's  Despatches,  in  Sir  H.  Nicolas*  editioo. 
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BAUh  JORH  (d.  1381),  tn  Engltsh  priest  who  took  a  promioent 
put  in  the  peasant  revolt  in  1381.  Little  is  known  of  his  eariy 
yeaxsybut  he  lived  probably  at  York  and  afterwards  at  Colchester. 
He  gained  considerable  fame  as  a  preacher  by  expounding  the 
doctrines  of  John  Wydiffe,  but  cspedaliy  by  his  insistence  on 
the  principle  of  sodal  equality.  These  utterances  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  three 
occasicms  he  was  committed  to  prison.  He  appears  also  to  haye 
been  excommunicated,  and  in  1366  all  persons  were  forbidden 
to  hear  him  preach.  His  opinions,  however,  were  not  moderated, 
nor  his  popularity  diminished  by  these  measures,  and  his  words 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  stirring  up  the  rising  which  broke 
out  in  June  1381.  Ball  was  then  in  prison  at  Maidstone;  but 
be  was  quickly  released  by  the  Kentish  rebels,  to  whom  he 
preached  at  Blackheath  &om  the  text,  "  When  Adam  delved 
and  Eve  span.  Who  was  then  a  gentleman?"  He  urged  his 
beaters  ttf  kill  the  principal  lords  of  the  kingdom  and  the  lawyers; 
and  be  was  afterwards  among  those  who  rushed  into  the  Tower 
of  London  to  seiae  Simon  of  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
When  the  rebeb  dispersed  Ball  fled  to  the  midland  counties, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  at  Coventry  and  executed  in  the  presence 
of  Richard  U.  on  the  15th  of  July  X38X.  Ball,  who  was  csUed 
by  Froissart  **  the  mad  priest  of  Kent,"  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  gift  of  rhyme.  .  He  undoubtedly  voiced  the  feelings  of  the 
lower  ordexs  of  society  at  that  time. 

See  Thomas  Walsinghani,  HUtoria  AngKcaniit  edited  by  H.  T. 
Riley  (London,  1863-1864);  Henry  Knighton.  Ckronicon^  edited 
by  J .  R.  Lumby  (London,  1889-1895);  lean  FroiMart,  Ckronicues, 
edited  by  S.  Luce  and  G.  Raynaud  (Paris.  1860-1897):  C.  E. 
Maurice,  Liaescf  Emglish  Popular  Leaders  in  the  Middle  A  ges  (London, 
1875) ;  C  Oman,  The  Greai  RaoU  oj  ij8i  .(Ox/ord,  1906). 

BAUt,  JOHH  (1585-1640),  English  puritan  divine,  was  bom 
at  Cassington,  Oxfordshire,  in  October  1585.  After  taking  his 
B.A.  degree  from  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1608,  he  went  into 
Cheshire  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Lady  Cholmonddey. 
He  adopted  Puritan  views,  and  after  being  ordained  without 
subscription,  was  appointed  to  the  small  curacy  of  Whitmore 
in  Staffotd^ire.  He  was  soon  deprived  by  John  Bridgeman, 
the  hig^  church  bishop  of  Chester,  who  put  him  to  much  suffering. 
He  became  a  schoolmaster  and  earned  a  wide  and  high  reputation 
for  his  scholarship  and  piety.  He  died  on  the  soth  of  October 
1640.  The  most  popular  of  his  numerous  works  was  A  Short 
CdUckisme,  contaimng  ail  the  Principai  Grounds  of  Religion 
(X4  editions  before  1632).  His  Treatise  of  Faith  (1633),  and 
Friendly  Trial  of  the  Grounds  tending  to  Separation  (1640),  the 
latter  of  which  defines  his  position  with  r^iard  to  the  church, 
are  also  valuable. 

BALL,  JOHH  tx8x8-x889),  Irish  politician,  naturalist  and 
Alpine  traveller,  eldest  son  of  an  Irish  judge,  Nicholas  Ball,  was 
bom  at  Dublin  on  the  soth  of  August  x8i8.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Oscott  near  Birmingham, 
and  at  Christ's  0>Uege,  Cambridge.  He  showed  in  early  years 
a  taste  for  xutuxal  science,  particularly  botany;  and  after 
leaving  Cambridge  he  travelled  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  studying  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  contributing 
papers  on  botany  and  the  Swiss  glaciers  to  scientific  periodicals. 
In  1846  he  was  made  an  assistant  poor-law  commissioner,  but 
reatgned  in  1847,  and  in  X848  stood  unsuccessfully  as  a  parlia- 
mentary candidiate  for  Sligo.  In  1849  be  was  appointed  second 
poor-law  commissioner,  but  resigned  in  1851  and  successfully 
GOtttested  the  county  of  Carlow  in  the  Liberal  interest.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  attracted  Lord  Palmerston's  attention 
by  fab  abOities,  and  in  1885  was  made  under-secretary  for  the 
colonies,  a  post  which  he  held  for  two  years.  At  the  colonial 
office  he  had  great  influence  in  furthering  the  cause  of  natural 
sdence,  particularly  in  connexion  with  equipment  of  the  Palliser 
expedition  in  Canada,  and  with  Sir  W.  Hooker's  efforts  to  obtain 
a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  colonial  floras.  In  1858  he  stood 
for  Limerick,  but  was  beaten,  and  he  then  gave  up  politics  and 
devoted  himself  to  natural  history.  He  was  first  president  of 
the  Alpine  Club  (founded  1857),  and  it  is  for  his  work  as  an 
Alpinist  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  his  well-known  Alpine 


Guide  (London,  1863-1868)  being  the  result  of  innumetablo 
climbs  and  journeys  and  of  careful  observation  recorded  in  a 
dear  and  often  entertaining  style.  He  also  travelled  in  Morocco 
(X87X)  and  South  America  (1883),  and  recorded  his  observations 
in  books  which  ^re  recognized  as  having  a  scientific  value..  He 
died  in  London  on  the  21st  of  October  1889. 

BALU  THOMAS  (18x9-  ),  American  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  Chaxiestown,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3rd  of  June  18x9.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  houae-and-sign-painter,  and  after  starting, 
self-taught,  as  a  portrait  painter  he  turned  his  attention  in  185  x  to 
sculpture,  his  earliest  work  being  a  bust  of  Jeimy  Lind.  At 
thirty-five  he  went  to  Florence  for  study;  there,  with  an  interval 
of  work  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  X857-X865,  he  remained 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  being  one  of  the  artistic  colony  which 
included  the  Brownings  and  Hiram  Powers.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1897,  and  lived  in  Montdair,  New  Jexaey,  ^th  a 
studio  in  New  York  City.  His  work  indudcs  many  early  cabinet 
busts  of  musicians  (he  was  an  accomplished  musician  himself, 
and  was  the  first  in  America  to  sing  "  Elijah  "),  and  later  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in  the  Boston  public  gardens, 
probably  his  best  work;  Josiah  Quincy  in  City  Hall  Square, 
Boston;  Charies  Suxnner  in  the  public  gardens  of  "Boston; 
Danid  Webster  in  Central  Park,  New  York  Qty;  the  Lincoln 
Emandpation  group  at  Washington;  Edwin  Forrest  as  "  Cbriol- 
anus,"  in  the  Actors'  Home,.  Philadelphia,  and  the  Washington 
monument  in  Methuen,  Massachusetts.  Hi^  work  has  had  a 
marked  influence  on  monumental  art  in  the  United  States  and 
espedally  in  New  Ehgland.  In  X89L  be  published  an  auto- 
biographical volume,  Af  y  Three  Score  Years  and  Ten. 

BAUi  (in  Mid.  Eng.  bal;  the  word  is  probably  cognate  with 
"  bale,"  Teutonic  in  origin,  d.  also  LaL  foUis,  and  Gr.  v&XXa), 
any  rounded  body,  particularly  one  with  a  smooth  surface, 
whether  used  for  games,  as  a  missfle,  or  applied  to  such  rounded 
bodies  as  the  protuberance  at  the  root  of  the  thumb  or  the  big 
toe,  to  an  enarthrosis,  or  "  baU  socket "  joint,  such  as  that  of  the 
hip  or  shoulder,  and  the  like.  A  ball,  as  the  essential  feature  in 
nearly  eveiy  form  of  game  requiring  physical  exertion,  must  date 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  A  rolling  object  ^peaJs  not  only 
to  a  human  baby  but  to  a  kitten  and  a  puppy.  Some  form  of 
game  with  a  ball  is  found  portrayed  on  Egyptian  monuments,  and 
is  played  among  the  least  advanced  of  savage  tribes  at  the  present 
day.  In  Homer,  Nausicaa  was  playing  at  ball  with  her  maidens 
when  Odysseus  first  saw  her  in  the  land  of  the  Phaeadans  {Od,  vi. 
xoo).  And  Halios  and  Laodamas  performed  before  Aldnous  and 
Odysseus  with  ball  play,  accompanied  with  dancing  (Od.  viii.  370).. 
The  Hebrews,  the  least  athletic  of  races,  have  no  mention  of  the 
baU  in  their  scriptures.  Among  the  Greeks  games  with  balls 
(<r0a7pou)  were  regarded  as  a  useful  subsidiary  to  the  more 
violent  athletic  exercises,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  body  supple, 
and  rendering  it  graceful,  but  were  generally  Idt  to  boys  and 
girls.  Similarly  at  Rome  they  were  looked  upon  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  bath,  and  were  graduated  to  the  age  and  health  of  the  bathers, 
and  usually  a  place  {sphaeristerium)  was  set  apart  for  them  in  the 
baths  {thmnae).  Of  regular  rules  for  the  playing  of  ball  games, 
little  trace  remains,  if  there  were  any  such,  llie  names  in  Greek 
for  various  forms,  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  such  works  as 
the  'Ono/uurnKAv  of  Pollux  of  Naucxatis,  imply  little  or 
nothing  of  such;  thus,  dvi^ppa^ts  only  means  the  putting 
of  the  ball  on  the  ground  with  the  open  hand,  ofpoWa  the 
flinging  of  the  ball  in  the  air  to  be  caught  by  two  or  more  players; 
^airli^  would  seem  to  be  a  game  of  catch  played  by  two 
or  more,  where  feinting  is  used  as  a  test  of  quickness  and  skill. 
Pollux  (i.  X.  X04)  mentions  a  game  called  hrUria/pos, 
which  has  often  been  looked  on  as  the  origin  of  football.  It  seems 
to  have  been  played  by  two  sides,  arranged  in  lines;  how  far 
there  was  any  form  of  "  goal "  seems  uncertain.  Among  the 
Romans  there  appear  tp  have  been  three  types  or  sizies  of  ball, 
the  pilOf  or  small  ball,  used  in  catching  games,  the  paganica,  a 
heavy  ball  stuffed  wiih  feathers,  and  the  follis,  a  leather  ball 
filled  with  air,  the  largest  of  the  three,  lliis  was  struck  from 
player  to  player,  who  wore  a  kind  of  gauntlet  on  the  arm.  There 
was  a  game  known  as  trigon,  played  by  three  players  standing  in 
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the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  played  with  the  feUis,  and  also  one 
known  as  karpastum,  which  seems  to  imply  a  "scximmage" 
among  several  players  for  the  ball.^  These  games  are  known  to 
us  throui^  the  Romans,  though  the  names  are  Greek.  The 
various  modem  games  i^yed  with  a  ball  or  t>alls  and  subject  to 
rules  are  treated  under  their  various  names,  such  as  pdo,  cricket, 
football,  &c 

From  Fr.  bal,  baOeTf  to  dance  (late  Lat.  hdUofe,  and  hence 
connected  with  "  ballad,"  "  ballet ")  comes  "  ball,"  meaning  a 
dance,  and  especially  a  social  gathering  of  people  for  the  purpose 
of  dandng. 

BALLADB»  the  technical  name  of  a  complicated  and  fixed  form 
of  verse,  arranged  on  a  precise  system,  and  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  word  haUadf  except  its  derivation  from  the 
same  Low  Latin  verb,  baUarefXo  dance.  In  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  it  was  spelt  bahde.  In  its  regular  conditions  a  ballade 
consists  of  three  stanzas  and  an  envoi;  there  is  a  refrain  which 
is  repeated  at  the  close  of  each  stanxa  and  of  the  envoi.  The 
entire  poem  should  contain  but  three  or  four  rhymes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  these  must  be  reproduced  with  exactitude  in  each 
section.  These  rules  were  laid  down  by  Henri  de  Croi,  whose 
VArt  ef  science  ie  rkUarique  was  first  printed  in  1493,  and  he 
added  that  if  the  refrain  consists  of  ci^t  syllables,  the  ballade 
must  be  written  in  huitains  (ei^t-line  stanxas),  if  of  ten  syllable 
in  dixains  (ten-line),  and  so  on.  The  form  can  best  be  studied 
in  an  example,  and  we  quote,  as  absolutely  faultless  in  execution, 
the  famous  "Ballade  aux  Enfants  Pcrdus,"  composed  by 
Theodore  de  Banville  in  1861 : — 

*'  Je  le  nis  bien  que  Cyth^  est  en  denil^ 
Que  son  jardin.  aouffletfc  par  Torage. 
O  met  amis,  n'est  plus  qu'un  aombre  ecueil 


8u* 
be 


Agoniaant  sous  fe  soled  aauvage. 
La  solitude  faabite 


aonnvage. 
j'importel    allons  vera  lea  paya  ficttfa! 
.hercnona  la  plage  oA  noa  deaira  oiaafa 
S'abreuveront  dans  le  aacr^  myatire 
Fait  pour  un  choeur  d'eaprita  oontemplatifs; 
Embarquooa-noua  pour  la  belle  Cyth^ 

La  grande  mer  aeia  notre  cercnetl ; 

Noua  aervirooa  de  pioie  au  noir  naufrage^ 
Le  feu  dn  dd  punira  notre  oigueil 

Et  TaiguiUon  nous  garde  aon  outrage. 

Su'importel  allona  vera  le  dau- pay^tgel 
gri  ui  mer  jalouae  et  lea  r6dfs, 
Venes,  portooa  oomme  dea  f  ugitifa. 

Loin  de  oe  monde  au  aoufile  dtieike. 
Noua  dont  lea  ooeura  sont  dea  nmieri  plaintifSft 
Embarquons-noua  pour  la  belle  Cytnire. 

**  Dea  aerpenta  gria  ae  tralnent  aur  le  aeuil 
Oik  sottriaat  Cypria,  la  cbire  image 

Aux  treaaea  d'or,  la  viene  au  doux  accueill 
Maia  lea  Amoura  aur  le  plus  haut  cordage 
Nous  chantcnt  rhymne  ador6  du  voyage. 

Hiroa  cachte  dans  cea  corpa  maladifa, 

Fuyons,  partona  aur  noa  legera  eaouifa. 
Yen  le  divin  bocage  oft  la  pantoire 

Pleure  d'amour  aoua  lea  roaiers  laadfs: 
Embarquona-noua  pour  la  beUe  Cytbin. 


"  Raasaalona  d'azur  noa  yeux  penaifa! 
Oiaeaux  chaoteun,  dana  la  briae  expanaifa, 

Ne  aooillona  pea  noa  ailea  aur  la  terre.- 
Volona.  cbarmte,  vera  lea  dieux  primitif  al 

Embarquons-noua  pour  la  belle  Cythire.** 

Tliis  Is  the  type  of  the  ballade  in  its  most  elaborate  and  highly- 
finished  form,  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  reached  until  the 
X4th  century.  It  arose  from  the  canzone  ie  ballo  of  the  Italians, 
but  it  is  in  Provengd  literature  that  the  ballade  first  takes  a 
modem  form.  It  was  in  France,  however,  and  not  untH  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  that  the  ballade  as  we  understand  it  began  to 
flourish;  instantly  it  became  popular,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
out-put  of  these  poems  was  incalculable.  Machault,  Froissart, 
Eustache  Deschamps  and  Christine  de  Pisan  were  among  the 
poets  who  cultivated  the  ballade  most  abundantly.    Later,  those 

*  Martial  (!▼.  19.  6)  calls  the  karpastum,  pidvendenUum,  impl^ng 
that  it  invdvea  a  coaaiderable  amount  of  eaertkMi. 


of  Alain  Chartier  and  Henri  Bande  were  famous,  whik  the  form 

was  chosen  by  Francois  Villon  for  some  of  the  most  admirable 

and  extraordinary  poems  which  the  middle  ages  have  haiukd 

down  to  us.    Somewhat  Uter,  Q£ment  Marot  composed  hallarffs 

of  great  precision  of  form,  and  the  fashion  culminated  in  the  i7ih 

century  with  those  of  Madame  Deshouli^res,  Sarxazin,  Vdtnre 

and  La  Fontaine.    Attacked  t^  Moliire,  and  by  Boileatt,  who 

wrote 

"  La  ballade  asaervie  4  sea  vieillea  maxinMa, 
Souvent  doit  tout  aon  luatre  au  caprice  dei  rimea,** 

the  ballade  went  entirely  out  of  fashion  for  two  hundred  yean, 
when  it  was  resusdtated  in  the  middle  of  the  X9th  cmtnry  by 
Thfodore  de  Banville,  who  published  in  1873  a  volume  of  TrenU- 
six  ballades  joyeuses,  which  has  found  many  Imitatoci.  The 
ballade,-  a  typically  French  form,  has  been  extensivdy  employed 
in  no  other  language,  except  in  English.  In  the  isth  and  x6th 
centuries  many  halladfs  were  written,  with  more  or  less  dose 
attention  to  the  French  rules,  by  the  leading  EngUsh  poets,  and 
in  particular  by  Chaucer,  by  Gower  (whose  surviving  ballades, 
however,  are  aU  in  French)  and  by  Lydgate.  An  exampk  from 
Chaucer  will  show  that  the  type  of  strophe  and  rhjrmie  amage- 
ment  was  in  medieval  English: — 

"  Madame,  ye  been  of  all  beauty  ahrine 

Aa  far  as  circled  la  the  mappbnound; 
For,  aa  the  crvstal,  ^rioua  ye  ahine.' 

And  like  ruby  been  your  cheekCa  round. 

Therewith  ye  been  ao  merry  and  ao  iocAnd 
That  at  a  re^  when  that  I  see  you  oaooe. 


It  la  an  oin&nent  unto  my  wound. 
Though  ye  to  me  ne  do  no  dalianrr. 

"  For  though  I  weep  of  tearCa  full'a  tine  [cask]. 

Yet  may  that' woe  my  hearts  not  confound; 
Your  aeeinly  voice,  that  ye  ao  amall  out-twine^ 

Maketh  my  thought  in  joy  and  bliaa  abotind. 

So  courteoualy  I  go.  with  lovC  bound. 
That  to  myadf  I  aay,  in  my  penance, 

Sufficeth  me  to  love  you,  Roaamound. 
Though  ye  to  me  ne  do  no  dalianre. 

"  Waa  never  pike  wallowed  in  galantine, 

Aa  I  in  love  am  wallowed  and  y-wound: 
For  whkh  full  oft  I  of  myadf  divine 

That  I  am  tniC  Tristram  the  aecond. 

My  love  may  not  lefnyed  (cooled  down]  be  nor  afooad 
I  burn  ay  in  an  amoroua  pkaaancf.  [foanderedl; 

Do  what  you  list,  I  will  your  thrall  be  found. 
Though  ye  to  me  ne  do  no  dalianrr." 

The  absence  of  an  envoi  will  be  noticed  in  Chaucer's,  as  in  most 
of  the  medieval  English  ballades.  This  points  to  a  rdation  with 
the  eariiest  French  form,  in  its  imperfect  condition,  rather  than 
with  that  which  afterwards  became  accepted.  But  a  ballade 
without  an  envoi  lacks  that  section  whose  function  is  to  tie 
together  the  rest,  and  complete  the  whole  as  a  work  of  art.  After 
the  x6th  century  original  ballades  were  no  more  written  in  Eng- 
lish until  the  latter  part  of  the-  X9th,  when  they  were  re-intro- 
duced, almost  simultaneously,  by  Algemon  Charles  Swinburne, 
Austin  Dobson,  Andrew  Lang,  Edmund  Gosse  and  W.EJHenley; 
but  D.  G.  Rossetti's  popular  translation  of  Villon's  "Ballade  of 
Fair  Ladies"  may  almost  be  couudered  an  orii^nal  poem, 
especially  as  it  entixdy  disregards  the  metrical  raks  of  the 
ballades.  Mr.  Dobson's  "  The  Prodigals  "  ( r876)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  a  correct  En^ish  spedmen.  In  1880  Mr 
Lang  published  a  volume  of  Ballades  in  Blue  China,  which  found 
innumerable  imitators.  The  modem  English  ballades  have  been, 
as  a  rule,  dosdy  modelled  on  the  lines  laid  dowh  in  the  xsih 
century  by  Henri  de  Croi.  With  the  exreption  of  the  sonnet,  the 
baUade  is  the  noblest  of  the  artificial  forms  of  verse  cultivated 
in  English  literature.  It  lends  itself  equally  well  to  pathos  and 
to  mockery,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  poet  produces  an 
effect  which  is  rich  in  melody  without  seeming  fantastic  or 
artifidal.  (E.  G.) 

BALLADS.  The  word  "  ballad  "  is  derived  from  the  O.  Fr. 
bailer^  to  dance,  and  originally  meant  a  song  sung  to  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  a  dandng  choras.  Later,  the  wonl,  in  the  form  of 
ballade  (9.V.),  became  the  tecbm'cal  term  for  a  particular  form  cf 
otd-fashioned  French  poetry,  rcmarkabk  for  its  involved  and 
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recornag  rhymes.    "  Laisse  moi  aax  Jeuz  Florauz  de  Toulouse 

tcHites  Gcs  vieux  ponies   Francoises  comme  bailades"  says 

Joachim  du  Bellay  in  1 550;  and  Philaminte,  the  lady  pedant  of 

Moliere's  Femmes  Savanta^  observes — 

"  La  balbde.  i  mon  goflt.  est  une  chote  fade, 
Ce  a'en  est  plus  la  mode,  clle  sent  son  vieux  tempt  '* 

In  En^nd  ihc  term  has  usually  been  applied  to  any  simple 
tale  told  in  simple  verse,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
confine  it  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  namely,  the  literary  form 
of  popular  songs,  the  folk-tunes  associated  with  them  being 
treated  in  the  article  Sonc.  By  popular  songs  we  understand 
what  the  Germans  call  Voiksiieder,  that  is,  songs  with  words 
composed  by  members  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition,  and  in  style,  taste  and  even  incident, 
common  to  the  people  in  all  European  countries.  The  beauty 
of  these  purely  popular  ballads,  their  directness  and  freshness, 
has  zmute  them  admired  even  by  the  artificial  critics  of  the  most 
artificial  periods  in  literature.  Thus  Sir  Philip  Sydney  confesses 
that  the  ballad  of  Ckeoy  Chase,  when  chanted  by  "a  blind 
CTOwder,**  stirred  his  blood  like  the  sound  of  trumpeL  Addison 
devoted  two  articles  in  the  Speciaior  to  a  critique  of  the  same 
poem.  Montaigne  praised  the  nalveti  of  the  village  carols;  and 
MaKierfoe  preferred  a  rustic  chatuonnette  to  all  the  poems  of 
Ronsard.  These,  however,  are  rare  instances  of  the  taste  for 
popular  poetry,  and  though  the  Danish  ballads  were  collected 
and  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  some  Scottish 
collections  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  iSlh,  it  was  not  till  the 
publication  of  Allan  Ramsay's  Evergreen  and  Tea  Table  Mii- 
teUany,  and  of  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  (1765),  that  a  serious 
effort  was  made  to  recover  Scottish  and  English  folk-songs  from 
the  redution  of  the  old  people  who  still  luiew  them  by  heart. 
At  the  time  when  Percy  was  editing  the  Reliques,  Madame  de 
Chcnier,  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  French  poet  of  that  name, 
composed  an  essay  on  the  ballads  of  her  native  land,  modem 
Gre(xe;  and  later,  Herder  and  Grimm  and  Goethe,  in  Germany, 
did  for  the  songs  of  their  country  what  Scott  did  for  those  of 
Ltddesdale  and  the  Forest.  It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for 
poetry,  though  unlucky  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  ballads, 
that  they  were  mainly  regarded  from  the  literary  point  of  view. 
The  influence  of  their  artless  melody  and  straightforward  diction 
may  be  felt  in  the  lyrics  of  Goethe  and  of  Coleridge,  of  Words- 
worth, of  Heine  and  of  Andr£  Chcnier.  Chcnier,  in  the  most 
affected  age  even  of  French  poetry,  translated  some  of  the 
Romaic  ballads;  one,  as  it  chanced,  being  almost  identical  with 
that  which  Shakespeare  borrowed  from  some  English  reciter,  and 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  mad  Ophelia.  The  beauty  of  the 
ballads  and  the  interest  they  excltf^l  led  to  numerous  forgeries 
and  modem  interpobtions,  which  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  detect 
with  ceruinty.  Editors  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
interpolate,  to  restore,  and  to  improve  the  fragments  that  came 
in  their  way.  The  marquis  de  la  Villemarqu£,  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  ballads  of  Brittany,  is  not  wholly  free  from  this 
fault.  Thus  a  very  general  scepticism  was  awakened,  and  when 
questions  came  to  be  asked  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
Scottish  traditional  ballads,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Dr  Chambers  attributed  most  of  them  to  the  accomplished  Lady 
Wardlaw,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  xSth  century. 

The  vexed  and  dull  controversy  as  to  the  origin  Tof  Scottish 
foIk-«ongs  was  due  to  ignorance  of  the  comparative  method,  and 
of  the  ballad  literature  of  Europe  in  general.  The  result  of  the 
discussion  was  lo  leave  a  vague  impression  that  the  Scottish 
ballads  were  perhaps  as  old  as  the  time  of  Dunbar,  and  were 
the  production  of  a  class  of  professional  minstrels.  These 
minstrels  are  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  student  of  the 
growth  of  ballads.  The  domestic  annals  of  Scotland  show  that 
her  kings  used  to  keep  court-bards,  and  also  that  strollers, 
jm^eurs,  as  they  were  called,  went  about  singing  at  the  doors  of 
(arm-houses  and  in  the  streets  of  towns.  Here  were  two  sets  of 
minstrels  who  had  apparently  left  no  poetry;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  a  number  of  ballads  that  claimed  no  author.  It 
was  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  inference  that  the  courtly 
minstieb  made  the  verses,  which  the  wandering  crowders 


imitated  or  corrapted.  But  this  theory  fails  to  account,  among 
other  things,  for  the  universal  sameness  of  tone,  of  incident,  of 
legend,  of  primitive  poetical  formulae,  which  the  Sa>ttish  ballad 
possesses,  in  common  with  the  ballads  of  Greece,  of  France,  of 
Provence,  of  Portugal,  of  Denmark  and  of  Italy.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  this  article  is  to  prove  that  what  has  long  been 
acknowledged  of  nursery  tales,  of  what  the  Germans  call  i/drcAen, 
namely,  that  they  are  the  immemorial  inheritance  at  least  of  all 
European  peoples,  is  tme  also  of  some  ballads.  Their  present 
form,  of  course,  is  relatively  recent:  in  centuries  of  oral  recitation 
the  language  altered  automatically,  but  the  stock  situations  and 
ideasof  many  romantic  ballads  are  of  dateless  age  and  world-wide 
diffusion.  The  main  incidents  and  plots  of  the  fairy  tales  of 
Celts  and  Germans  and  Slavonic  and  Indian  peoples,  their 
unknown  antiquity  and  mysterious  origin,  are  universally  recog- 
nixed.  No  one  any  longer  attributes  them  to  this  or  that  author, 
or  to  this  or  that  date.  The  attempt  to  find  date  or  author  for 
a  genuine  popular  song  is  as  futile  as  a  similar  search  m  the  case  of 
a  MUrcken.  It  is  to  be  asked,  then,  whether  what  is  confessedly 
tme  of  folk-tales, — of  such  stories  as  the  Sleeping  Beaidy  and 
Cinderella, — is  tme  also  of  folk-songs.  Are  they,  or  have  they 
been,  as  universally  sung  as  the  fairy  talcs  have  been  narrated? 
Do  they,  too,  bear  traces  of  the  survival  of  primitive  creeds  and 
primitive  forms  of  consciousness  and  of  imagination?  Are  they, 
like  Atdrcken,  for  the  most  part,  little  influenced  by  the  higher 
religions.  Christian  or  polytheistic?  Do  they  turn,  as  MUrchen 
do,  on  the  same  incidents,  repeat  the  same  stories,  employ  the 
same  machinery  of  talking  birds  and  beasts?  Lastly,  arc  any 
specimens  of  ballad  literature  capable  of  being  traced  back  to 
extreme  antiquity?  It  appeara  that.all  these  questions  may  be 
answered  in  the  afiirmative;  that  the  great  age  and  universal 
diffusion  of  the  ballad  may  be  proved;  and  that  its  birth,  from 
the  Ups  and  heart  of  the  people,  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
origin  of  an  artistic  poetry  in  the  demand  of  an  aristocracy  for 
a  separate  epic  literature  destined  to  be  its  own  possession,  and 
to  be  the  first  development  of  a  poetry  of  personality, — a  record 
of  individual  passions  and  emotions.  After  bringing  forward 
examples  of  the  identity  of  features  in  European  ballad  poetry, 
we  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  earlier  genre  of  ballads  with 
refrain  sprang  from  the  same  primitive  custom  of  dance,  accom- 
panied by  improvised  song,  which  still  exists  in  Greece  and 
Russia,  and  even  in  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  better  guide  in  the  examination  of 
the  notes  or  marks  of  popular  poetry  than  the  instmctions  which 
M.  Ampere  gave  to  the  committee  appointed  in  1852-1853  to 
search  for  the  remains  of  ballads  in  France.  M.  Ampere  bade 
the  collecton  look  for  the  following  characteristics: — *'  The  use 
of  assonance  in  place  of  rhjrme,  the  brasque  character  of  the 
recital,  the  textual  repetition,  as  in  Homer,  of  the  speeches  of 
the  persons,  the  constant  use  of  certain  numbers, — as  three  and 
seven, — and  the  representation  of  the  commonest  objects  of 
every-day  life  as  being  made  of  gold  and  silver."  M.  Ampere 
might  have  added  that  French  ballads  would  probably  employ  a 
"  bird  choms,"  the  use  of  talking-birds  as  messengers;  that  they 
would  repeat  the  plots  current  in  other  countries,  and  di^lay 
the  same  non-Christian  idea  of  death  and  of  the  future  world 
(see  "  The  Lyke-wake  Dirge  "),  the  same  ghostly  supentitions 
and  stories  of  metamorphosis,  and  the  same  belief  in  elves  and 
fairies,  as  are  found  in  the  ballads  of  Greece,  of  Provence,  of 
Britt&ny,  Denmark  and  Scotland.  We  shall  now  examine  these 
supposed  cpiiimon  notes  of  all  genuine  popular  song,  supplying 
a  few  out  of  the  many  instances  of  curious  identity.  As  to 
bmsqueness  of  recital,  and  the  use  of  assonance  instead  of 
rhyme,  as  well  as  the  aid  to  memory  given  by  reproducing 
speeches  verbally,  these  are  almost  unavoidable  in  all  simple 
poetry  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  In  the  matter  of  recur* 
ring  numbers,  we  have  the  eternal — 

"  Trois  belles  filles 
L'y  en  a'c  une  plus  belle  que  le  jour," 

who  appear  in  old  French  ballads,  as  well  as  the  "  Three  Sailon," 
whose  adventures  are  rebited  in  the  Lithuanian  and  Provencal 
originals  of  Ihackeny's  LiUle  Biike.    Then  there  is  "  the  league. 
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the  league,  the  league,  but  barely  three,"  of  Scottish  ballads; 
and  the  rpcd  mwXaja&p  three  golden  birds,  which  sing  the 
prelude  to  Greek  folk  songs,  and  so  on.  A  more  curious  note  of 
primitive  poetry  is  the  lavish  and  reckless  use  of  gold  and  silver. 
H.  F.  Tozer,  in  his  account  of  ballads  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey, 
remarks  on  this  fact,  and  attributes  it  to  Eastern  influences. 
But  the  horses'  shoes  of  silver,  the  knives  of  fine  gold,  the  talking 
"  birds  with  gold  on  their  wings,"  as  in  Aristophanes,  are  common 
to  all  folk-song.  Everything  almost  is  gold  in  the  KaUwalc 
(7.0.),  a  so-called  epic  formed  by  putting  into  juxtaposition  all 
the  popular  songs  of  Finland.  Gold  is  used  as  freely  in  the  ballads, 
real  or  spurious,  which  M.  Verkovitch  has  had  collected  in  the 
wilds  of  Mount  Rhodope.  The  Captain  in  the  French  song  is  as 
lavish  in  his  treatment  of  his  runaway  bride, — 

"  Son  amant  rhabille. 
Tout  en  or  et  argent  '*; 

and  the  rustic  in  a  song  from  Poitou  talks  of  his  faucUU  d'or, 
just  as  a  variant  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln  introduces  gold  chairs  and 
tables.  Again,  when  the  lover,  in  a  ballad  common  to  France 
and  to  Scotland,  cuts  the  winding-sheet  from  about  his  living 
^ride — "  il  tira  ses  dseaux  d'or  fin."  If  the  horses  of  the  Klephts 
in  Romaic  ballads  are  gold  shod,  the  steed  in  WiUie*s  Lady  is 
no  less  splendidly  accoutred, — 

"  Silver  shod  before. 
And  gowden  shod  behind.'* 

Readers  of  Homer,  and  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  must  have 
observed  the  same  primitive  luxury  of  gold  in  these  early  epics, 
in  Homer  reflecting  perhaps  the  radiance  of  the  actual  "  golden 
Mycenae." 

Next  as  to  talking-birds.  These  are  not  so  common  as  in 
MOrchen,  but  still  are  very  general,  and  cause  no  surprise  to 
their  human  listeners.  The  omniscient  popinjay,  who  "  up  and 
spoke  "  in  the  Border  minstrelsy,  is  of  the  same  family  of  birds 
as  those  that,  according  to  Talvj,  pervade  Servian  song;  as 
the  r/xd  vDvXaxtd  which  introduce  the  story  in  the  Romaic 
ballads;  as  the  wise  birds  whose  speech  is  still  understood  by 
exceptionally  gifted  Zulus;  as  the  wicked  dove  that  whispers 
temptation  in  the  sweet  French  folk-song;  as  the  **  bird  that 
came  out  of  a  bush,  on  water  for  to  dine,"  in  the  Water  0*  Wearies 
WeU. 

In  the  matter  of  identity  of  plot  and  incident  in  the  ballads 
of  various  lands,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  such  comparative 
tables  exist  as  Von  Hahn  tried,  not  very  exhaustively,  to  make 
of  the  "  story-roots  "  of  Mdrcken.  Such  tables  might  be  com- 
piled from  the  learned  notes  and  introductions  of  Prof.  Child 
to  his  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads  (1898).  A  common 
plot  is  the  story  of  the  faithful  leman,  whose  lord  brings  home 
"  a  braw  new  bride,"  and  who  recovers  his  affection  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  In  Scotland  this  is  the  ballad'  of  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair 
Annie;  in  Danish  it  is  Skiacn  Anna.  It  occurs  twice  in  M. 
Fauriel's  collection  of  Romaic  songs.  Again,  there  is  the 
familiar  ballad  about  a  girl  who  pretends  to  be  dead,  that  she 
may  be  borne  on  a  bier  to  meet  her  lover.  This  occurs  not  only 
in  Scotland,  but  in  the  popular  songs  of  Provence  (collected  by 
Damase  Arbaud)  and  in  those  of  Met2  (Puymaigre),  and  in  both 
countries  an  incongruous  sequel  tells  how  the  lover  tried  to  murder 
his  bride,  and  how  she  was  too  cunning,  and  drowned  him. 
Another  familiar  feature  is  the  bush  and  briar,  or  the  two  rose 
Uees,  which  meet  and  plait  over  the  graves  of  unhappy  lovers, 
BO  that  all  passers-by  see  them,  and  say  in  the  Provencal, — 
"  Diou  ague  I'amo 
Des  paures  amouroua.'* 

Another  example  of  a  very  widespread  theme  brings  us  to  the 
ideas  of  the  sUte  of  the  dead  revealed  in  folk-songs.  The  Night 
Journey,  in  M.  Fauriel's  Romaic  collection,  tells  how  a  dead 
brother,  wakened  from  his  sleep  of  death  by  the  longing  of  love, 
bore  his  living  sister  on  his  saddle-bow,  in  one  night,  from 
Bagdad  to  ConsUntmople.  In  Scotland  this  is  the  story  of 
Proud  Lady  Margaret;  in  Germany  it  is  the  song  which  BQrger 
converted  into  Lenore;  in  Denmark  it  is  Aag6  und  Els6;  in 
Brittany  the  dead  foster-brother  carries  his  sister  to  the  apple 
close  of  the  Celtic  paradise  {Bancu  Breis).    Only  in  Brittany 


do  the  sad-hearted  people  think  of  the  land  of  dekth  as  an  island 
of  Avalon,  with  the  eternal  sunset  lingering  behind  the  flowering 
apple  trees,  and  gleaming  on  the  fountain  of  forgetfulness.  In 
Scotland  the  channering  worm  doth  chide  even  the  souls  that 
come  from  where,  "  beside  the  gate  of  Paradise,  the  birk  grows 
fair  enough."  The  Romaic  idea  of  the  place  of  the  dead,  the 
garden  of  Charon,  whence  "  neither  in  spring  or  summer,  nor 
when  grapes  are  gleaned  in  autumn,  can  warrior  or  maiden 
escape,"  is  likewise  pre-Christian.  In  Provencal  and  Danish 
folk-song,  the  cries  of  children  ill-treated  by  a  cruel  step-mother 
awaken  the  departed  mother, — 

"  Twas  cold  at  night  and  the  baimies  grat. 
The  mother  below  the  mouls  heand  tnat." 

She  reappears  in  her  old  home,  and  henceforth,  "  when  dogs 
howl  in  the  night,  the  step-mother  trembles,  and  is  kind  to  the 
children."  To  this  identity  of  superstition  we  may  add  the 
less  tangible  fact  of  identity  of  tone.  The  ballads  of  Rkphtic 
exploiu  in  Greece  jnatch  the  Border  songs  of  Dick  of  the  Cow 
and  Rinmont  WiUie.  The  same  simple  delight  of  living  animates 
the  short  Greek  Scclia  and  their,  counterparts  in  France. 
Everywhere  in  these  happier  climes,  as  in  southern  Italy,  there 
are  snatches  of  popular  verse  that  make  but  one  song  of  rose  trees, 
and  apple  blossom^  and  the  nightingale  that  sings  for  maidens 
lovcrless, — 

'  II  ne  chante  pas  pour  moi, 
J'en  ai  un,  Dieu  meid," 

says  the  gay  French  refrain. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  instances  of  resemblance 
between  the  different  folk-songs  of  Europe;   but  enough  has, 
perhaps,  been  said  to  support  the  position  that  some  of  them 
are  popular  and  primitive  in  the  same  sense  as  MSrckem.    They 
are  composed  by  peoples  of  an  early  stage  who  find,  in  a 
natural  improvisation,  a  natural  utterance  of  modulated  and 
rhythmic  speech,  the  appropriate  relief  of  their  emotions,  in 
moments  of  high-wrought   feeling  or  on   solemn  occasions. 
"  Poesie  "  (as  Puttenham  well  says  in  his  AH  of  English  Poesie, 
1589)  ''  is  more  ancient  than  the  artificiall  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latines,  and  used  of  the  savage  and  undvill,  who  were  before 
all  science  and  dvilitie.  This  is  proved  by  certificate  of  mer- 
chants and  travellers,  who  by  late  navigations  have  surveyed 
the  whole  world,  and  discovered  Jai^ge  coimtries,  and  wild  people 
strange  and  savage,  afiirming  that  the  American,  the  Perusine, 
and  the  very  Canniball  do  sing  and  also  say  thdr  highest  and 
holiest  matters  in  certain  riming  versides."    In  the  same  may 
Aristotle,  discoursing  of  the  origin  of  poetry,  says  {Poei.  c.  iv.), 
kyknnfaaif  r^  mltiaip   U   ruy  a&roffx<^U(^Mdr<ar.    M.    de  *la 
Villemarqu6  in  BritUny,  M.  Pitr£  in  Italy,  Herr  Ulricfa  in 
Greece,  have  described  the  process  of  improvisation,  bow  it 
grows  out  of  the  custom  of  dancing  in  large  bands  and  accom« 
panying  the  figure  of  the  dance  with  song.    "  If  the  people,* 
says  M.  Pitr6,  "  find  out  who  is  the  composer  of  a  casuone,  they 
will  not  sing  it."    Now  in  those  lands  where  a  blithe  peasant  life 
still  exists  with  its  dances,  like  the  kotos  of  Russia,  we  fiind 
ballads  identical  in  many  respects  with  those  which  have  died 
out  of  oral  tradition  in  these  islands.    It  is  natural  to  ocmdude 
that  originally  some  of  the  British  ballads  too  were  first  impro- 
vised, and  drculated  in  rustic  dances.    We  learn  horn  M. 
Bujcaud  and  M.  de  Puymaigre  in  France,  that  all  ballads  tliere 
have  thdr  air  or  tune,  and  that  every  dance  has  its  own  words, 
for  if  a  new  dance  comes  in,  perhaps  a  fashionable  one  from 
Paris,  words  are  fitted  to  it.    Is  there  any  trace  of  sudi  an 
operatic,  lyrical,  dandng  peasantry  in  austere  ^>»*«t4  ?    We 
find  it  in  Gawin  DougUs's  account  of — 

"  Sic  as  we  clepe  wenches  and  damosels, 
In  sersy  greens,  wandering  by  sprins;  wetla. 
Of  bloomed  branches,  and  flowers  white  and  red. 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head. 
Some  sang  ring-sangs,  dances,  ledes,  and  rounds^*' 

Now,  ring-sangs  are  ballads,  dandng  songs;  and  Young  Tamlcmt^ 
for  instance,  was  doubtless  once  dan^  to,  as  we  know  it 
possessed  an  appropriate  air.  Again,  Fabyan,  the  chronicler 
(quoted  by  Ritson)  says  that  the  song  of  triumph  over  Edward 
IL,  "  was  after  many  days  sung  «•  dances,  to  the  carols  of  the 
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maidens  and  minstrels  of  Scotland.'*  We  might  quote  the 
Compiaynt  of  Scotland  to  the  same  effect  "  The  shepherds, 
and  their  wyvis  sang  mony  other  melodi  sangs,  .  .  .  than  efter 
this  sudt  celestial  harmony,  tha  began  to  dance  in  ane  ring." 
It  is  natural  to  conjecture  that,  if  we  find  identical  ballads  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  traces  of  identical 
customs— customs  crushed  by  the  Reformation,  by  Puritanism, 
by  modem  so-called  civilization, — the  ballads  sprang  out  of  the 
institution  of  dances,  as  they  still  do  in  warmer  and  pleasanter 
climates.  It  may  be  supposed  that  legends  on  which  the  ballads 
are  composed,  being  found  as  they  are  from  the  White  Sea  to 
Cape  Matapan,  are  part  of  the  stock  of  primitive  folk-lore. 
Thus  we  have  an  immemorial  antiquity  for  the  legends,  and  for 
the  lyrical  choruses  in  which  their  musical  rendering  was  impro- 
vised. We  are  still  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  possibly  mythological 
germs  of  the  legends;  but^  at  all  events,  some  ballads  may  be 
rbimrd  as  distinctly  popular,  and,  so  to  speak,  impersonal  in 
matter  and  in  origin.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  survivals 
out  of  this  stage  of  inartistic  lyric  poetry  linger  in  the  early  epic 
poetry  of  Homer  and  in  .the  French  ipopics,  and  that  the  Greek 
drama  sprang  from  the  sacred  choruses  of  village  vintagers. 
In  the  great  early  epics,  as  in  popular  ballads,  there  is  the  same 
directness  and  simplicity,  the  same  use  of  recurring  epithets, 
the  **  green  grass,"  the  "  salt  sea,"  the  **  shadowy  hills,"  the 
same  repetition  of  speeches  and  something  of  the  same  barbaric 
profusion  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  But  these  resemblances 
must  not  lead  us  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  Homer  to  be  a 
collection  of  ballads,  or  that  he  can  be  properly  translated  into 
ballad  metre.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  the  highest  form 
of  an  artistic  epic,  not  composed  by  piecing  together  ballads, 
but  developed  by  a  long  series  of  noble  doi&)£,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great  houses  which  entertain  them,  out  of  the  method  and 
materials  of  popular  song. 

We  have  here  spoken  mainly  of  romantic  ballads,  which  retain 
in  the  refrain  a  vestige  of  the  custom  of  singing  and  dancing; 
of  a  period  when  "  dance,  song  and  poetry  itself  began  with  a 
communal  consent "  (Gummere,  Tke  Beginnings  of  Poetry, 
P-  93>  i90i)>  1^  custom  by  which  a  singer  in  a  dancing-circle 
chants  a  few  words,  the  dancers  chiming  in  with  the  refrain,  is 
found  by  M.  Junod  among  the  tribes  of  Ddagoa  Bay  (Junod, 
Ckantes  et  conies  des  Ba  Ronga,  1897).  Other  instances  are  the 
Australian  song-dances  (Siebert,  in  Hewitt's  Native  Tribes  of 
Soulk-East  Australia,  Appendix  1904;  and  Dennett,  Folk-Lore 
of  tke  Fiorl).  We  must  not  infer  that  even  among  the  aborigines 
of  Australia  song  is  entirely  "comnmnaL"  Known  men, 
inspired,  they  say,  in  dreams,  or  by  the  All  Father,  devise  new 
forms  of  song  with  dance,  which  are  carried  all  over  the  country; 
and  Mr  Ilowitt  gives  a  few  examples  of  individual  lyric.  The 
history  of  the  much  exaggerated  opinion  that  a  whole  people, 
as  a  people,  composed  its  own  ballads  is  traced  by  Prof.  G^mmcre 
in  Tke  Beginnings  of  Poetry,  pp.  2x6-163.  Some  British  ballads 
retain  traces  of  the  early  dance-song,  and  most  are  so  far  "  com- 
munal "  in  that,  as  they  stand,  they  have  been  modified  and 
interpolated  by  many  reciters  in  various  ages,  and  finally  (in 
The  Border  Minstrelsy)  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  by  bands 
much  weaker  than  his  (see  Tke  Young  Tamlane).  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  matter  of  a  ballad  has  been  derived  by  a  popular 
singer  from  medieval  literary  romance  (as  in  the  Arthurian 
ballads),  while  the  author  of  the  romance  again  usually  borrowed, 
like  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  from  popular  Mdrchen  of  dateless 
antiquity.  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  most  romantic 
folk-songs  are  vulgarizations  of  literary  romance — ^a  view  to 
which  Mr  Courthopc,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  and 
Mr  Henderson  in  The  Border  Minstrelsy  (1902),  incline — and  the 
opposite  error  would  be  to  hold  that  this  process  of  borrowing 
from  and  vulgarization  of  literary  medieval  romance  never 
occurred.  A  good  illustration  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  will 
be  found  in  Child's  introduction  to  the  ballad  of  Young  Bcichan. 

Gaston  Paris,  a  great  authority,  holds  that  early  popular 
poetry  is  *'  improvised  and  contemporary  with  its  facts " 
{Histoure  pottique  de  Charlemagne).  If  this  dictum  be  applied 
to  such  ballads  as  "  The  Bonny  Earl  o'  Murray,"  "  Kinmont 


Willie,"  "  Jamie  Telfer  "  and  *'  Jock  o'  the  Side,"  it  must  appear 
that  the  contemporary  poets  often  knew  little  of  the  events 
and  knew  that  little  wrong.  We  gather  the  true  facts  from 
contemporary  letters  and  despatch^  In  the  ballads  the  facts 
are  confused  and  distorted  to  such  a  degree  that  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  been  composed  in  a  later  generation  on  the  basis 
of  erroneous  oral  tradition;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Queen*s 
Marie,  to  have  been  later  defaced  by  the  fantastic  interpolations 
of  r«:iters.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
historical  Bordw  ballads  (especially  those  of  1595-1600)  with 
Bain's  Border  Papers  (1894-1896).  Even  down  to  1750,  the 
ballads  on  Rob  Roy's  sons  are  more  or  less  mythopoeic.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  existing  form  of  most  of  our  border 
ballads  is  not  earlier  than  the  generation  of  Z603-X633,  after  the 
union  of  the  crowns.  Even  when  the  ballads  have  been  taken 
from  recitation,  the  reciter  has  sometimes  been  inspired  by  a 
"  stall  copy,"  or  printed  broadsheet 

AuTRORiTiss.— The  indispensable  book  for  the  student  of  ballads 
is  Child's  English  and  Scotttsh  Popular  Ballads,  published  in  1897- 
1898  (Boston.  U.S.A.).  Professor  Child  unfortunately  died  without 
summing  up  his  ideas  In  a  separate  essay,  and  they  must  be  aought 
in  his  introductions,  which  have  never  been  analysed.  He  did  not 
give  much  attention  to  such  materials  for  the  study  of  ancient  poetry 
as  exist  copiously  in  anthropological  treatises  In  knowled^  of  thie 
ballads  of  all  European  peoples  he  was  unrivalled,  and  his  biblio- 

mof  collections  of  ballads  contains  some  four  hundred  titles, 
vol.  v..  pp.  455-468).  The  most  copious  ballad  makers  have 
been  the  Soots  and  English,  the  Gcrman.^Slavic,  Danbh,  French 
and  Italian  peoples;  for  the  Gaelic  there  is  but  one  entry.  Campbell 
of  I^y's  Lea  har  na  Feinne  (London,  1873).  The  general  biolio- 
graphy  occupies  over  sixty  pages,  and  to  this  the  reader  must  be 
referred,  while  Prof.  Gumroerc's  book.  The  Beginnings  of  Poetry, 
is  an  adeouate  introduction  to  the  literature,  mainly  continental, 
of  the  ballad  question,  which  has  received  but  scanty  attention  in 
England.  For  the  relation  of  ballad  to  epic  there  is  no  better  guide 
than  Coraparetti's  The  Kalewala,  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation.  For  purely  literary  purposes  the  best  collection  of 
ballads  is  Scott's  Bordrr  Minstrelsy  in  any  complete  edition.  The 
best  critical  modem  edition  is  that  of  Mr  T.  F.  Henderson:  his 
theory  of  ballad  origins  is  not  that  which  may  be  gathered  from 
Professor  Child's  introductions.  (A.  L.) 

BALLANCE,  JOHN  (1839-X893),  New  Zealand  statesman, 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  BaUance,  farmer,  of  Glenavy,  Antrim, 
Ulster,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  March  1839.  He  was  educated 
at  a  national  school,  and,  on  leaving,  was  apprenticed  to  an 
ironmonger  at  Belfast  He  became  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale 
ironmonger's  house  in  Birmingham,  and  migrated  to  New 
Zealand,  intending  to  start  in  business  there  as  a  small  jeweUer. 
After  settling  at  Wanganui,  however,  he  took  an  opportunity, 
soon  offered,  of  founding  a  newspaper,  the  Wanganui  Herald,  of 
which  he  became  editor  and  remained  chief  owner  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  During  the  fighting  with  the  Maori  chief  Titokowaru,  in 
1867,  BaUonce  ¥ras  concerned  in  the  raising  of  a  troop  of  volunteer 
horse,  in  which  he  received  a  commission.  Of  this  he  was 
deprived  owing. to  the  appearance  in  his  newspaper  of  articles 
criticizing  the  management  of  the  camjxugn.  He  had,  however, 
behaved  well  in  the  field,  and,  in  spite  of  his  dismissal,  was 
awarded  the  New  Zealand  war  medaL  He  entered  the  colony's 
parliament  in  1875  and,  with  one  interval  (1881-1884),  sat  there 
tiU  his  death.  Ballance  was  a  member  of  three  ministries,  that 
of  Sir  George  Grey  (1877-1879);  that  of  Sir  Robert  Stout  (1884- 
1887);  and  that  of  which  he  himself  was  premier  (1891-1893). 
His  alliance  with  Grey  ended  with  a  notorious  and  very  painful 
quarrel.  In  the  Stout  government  his  portfolios  were  those  of 
lands  and  native  affairs;  but  it  was  at  the  treasury  that  his 
prudent  and  successful  finance  made  the  chief  mark.  As  native 
minister  his  policy  was  pacific  and  humane,  and  in  his  last  years 
he  contrived  to  adjust  equitably  certain  long-standing  difficulties 
relating  to  reserved  lands  on  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island. 
He  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the  sale  of  crown  lands  for  cash, 
and  advocated  with  effect  their  disposal  by  perpetual  lease.  His 
system  of  state-aided  "village  settlements,"  by  which  small 
farms  were  allotted  to  peasants  holding  by  lease  from  the  crown, 
and  money  lent  them  to  make  a  beginning  of  building  and 
cultivation,  has  been  on  the  whole  successful.  To  Ballance,  also, 
was  due  the  law  reducing  the  life-tenure  of  legislative  coimcillors 
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tooncofievniyan.   HcwaiaclivelyconceniedlntbeulvocKy 

of  woman  niRrage.  But  bit  best  knovn  ■chicvemcnt  vu  tb« 
Imposilion.  in  iSgi,  of  the  pcoEnuive  land-tii  uid  piDgreuive 
Income-tix  Mil!  levied  in  ihe  colony.  As  premier  he  brought 
logelbei  the  tlrong  eiperinwnlil  Bnd  progressive  p»ity  which 
long  held  office  in  New  Zealand.    In  office  he  showed  debating 

iB^j,  «t  the  height  of  his  success  And  populiuity,  he  died  at 
Wellington  of  sn  intestinal  diseiie  after  a  eevete  suigiol  open- 
tion.  Quiet  aod  unassuimag  in  manner,  Ballance,  who  was  a 
well-read  man,  always  teeracd  fonder  of  his  books  and  his  cheas' 
board  than  of  public  bustle;  yet  hia  loss  to  New  Zealand  polilical 
life  wat  great.  A  itatuc  was  erected  to  tia  memory  in  front 
of  Parliament  House,  Wellington.  (W.P.R.) 

BALLAHCHE,  PIERRE  SIMON  (1776-1847).  French  philo- 
■opher  ol  the  theoccatic  achool,  wu  bom  at  Lyons.  Naturally 
delicate  and  highly^tnmg.  he  ni  pnfoundly  iiirred  by  the 
horrors  of  the  liege  of  Lyons.     His  icnaliveneis  reeewed  a 

bore  with  fortitude.  He  devoted  himself  to  an  eumination  of 
the  nature  of  society  and  his  work  brought  him  inUi  conneiiDn 
with  the  literary  circle  of  Chltetubtiind  and  Madame  Rtcunier. 
His  great  work  Is  the  FatintfnltU,  which  is  divided  into  three 
|>arts,  Vorphle,  La  Jonntilt,  La  viitt  dti  tipialions.  The  £rst 
deals  with  (he  prehistoric  period  ol  the  world,  before  the  rise  of 
religion;  the  wcond  was  to  he  an  endeavour  to  deduce  a  unirersal 
bw  from  known  historical  facts;  the  third  to  sketch  (he 
ultimate  state  of  perfection  to  which  humanity  is  moving.  Of 
these  the  first  alone  was  completed,  but  fragment)  o(  the  other 
pans  Eiist.  Perbap)  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the 
general iatnduclion.  Hislastwork,  Viiignif'^fiiif.inteDdedas 
part  of  the  VUli  da  afialima,  describes  the  chief  of  a  Scotlisli 
clan,  who,  gifted  with  second  sight,  gives  semi-prophetic  utter- 
ances as  10  the  course  of  world -history.  Id  1E41  Ballanche  was 
elected  a  member  oI  the  French  Academy.  He  died  In  1847. 
A  collected  edition  of  bi>  works  in  nine  volumes  was  begun  m 
"        only  appeared.    In  ifljj  a  second  edition  in  six 


enlhu» 


owed  with  a  too-viv 


bnguage.    To  give  a  connected  account  of  bis  views  I)  difficult; 
their  lull  development  should  be  studied  In  relation  with  his 
life-faistoty,  the  stages  of  which  are  curicfualy  parallel  to  his 
theory  of  the  progress  of  man,  the  fall,  the  trial,  the  perfection. 
..  i,.  1 ..Ij   I.  kj 1  ..  .i„  ihcocratic  kSooI,  who,  in 


ncipic  ol  aulhorit] 


mode*  of  thinking-  He  hdd  with  the  theocralijli  t  hat  individualism 
was  an  Impncti^ble  view;  nun.  Kcordinf  to  hiin.  1  i  "  > ::.-;  in 
and  Ihrouth  soclny.    He  agreed  further  with  thefii  \\'  -'  '^'  "r  tin 

'•-■' ' liaised.  BMbyhnmandcilnr.oi'' 'I  "-. 'lut 

•mCod.    Lastly. withDeSr.n.M  I.  r.    ',<xd 
'         tyto.ihati'  ■ 


Iw  a  direct  revelation 

tlKpmblemoftbeoi.B.»  ....*«.,..,  ».,.,...^ 
and  petd  that  UnguaEe  was  a  divine  gift.  8u 
company  with  the  tneocrWiKa,  ancTiq  this  *wy  icw ,  ii ..  .1  ..1   un- 

guege  brHls  a  gcnn  of  piweia.    Originally,  in  thi^  r.ii  .     ale 

of  man,  speech  and  IhoiHJit  are  Identical;  lut  gr-'<,.  ,  :.  il'  iwa 
tennte;  languart  is  no  looger  only  spokeo,  it  la  .-b!  -'  ^b'rii:.  11  /.nd 
biMy  ia  pnSied.    Tliu.  .'V-.j-'i.iiTnin...  i.  ,  ...  .     ..„  ,1,. 

1  and  through  1 


:h  eo^xittcd  with,  and  w 


pvfeclun.     In  the  _ __ 

the  sbKure  oallinea  of  prii 
hntoty  exhibits  the  eenHicI  ( 


i««cds  of  mythical  times  m 


(alL    Actual 

..._  ,. .  , Rome.    Swell 

ib  regarded  by  Ballanche  as  the  original  state 
and  history,  as  a  whole,  he  considers  to  havt 


uin  equality  with  ihepMikiat' 


destiny  BaDucbe 


The  ndden  flash  which  dlseloeed  (o  the 
c  of  humanity  cannot  be  reprodixtd  ia 
1  and  ipace.    Scaiicrtd  throughoul  the 


■  few  Inteltigihle  hint 
.  of  Hfbal  the  whole 
languaje  trammelled  by 

WDilti  of  Ballanche  an  many  vaiuaoie  locis  sn  uic  connci 
ponble  a  philosophy  of  history;  but  h: 

4  Paiit^nJiu^  Bulianche  wrote  a  poem 
tiexe  at  Lyons  (unpublished);  Dn  uatimatt  ctmitdhi  iL 

'ill  great  work;  Lr   Vietitard  tf  2f  Jtuiu  homwu,  a 

Sn  Amp^n,'  Ballaiulu  (Paris. '1S49);  Ste  Benve.  pBrtraiU 
■iTiSrmpBrtilns,  vol.  ii.;  Damimn,  Philasapkii  dt  XIX'  litdt: 
Cugjne  Blum,  "  Easi  sur  Ballanche"  (in  CrilinI  Pkihl..  ]ah 
liineiS«7|;Ca>tonFninnet.£iui»rldpititej  dt  P.  S.  BrllavMi 
r^ria.  loot,  containinf  unpubLished  lencra,  portraits  and  fuH 
sibliognphy):  C.  Hull.  La  Vu  n  la  amri$  it  BoJlantti  (1904). 
^n  admirable  analysis  of  the  works  compobng  the  J*a^ra|i]i^nr  is 
given  by  Barchou.  Prvm  da  iaix  mndti  (iSji).  1. 1.  pp.  4IO-4J6. 
BALLAiniHE,  VILUAM  (1811-1SB7).  English  serjeant^t. 
aw,  was  born  in  London  on  the  jrdof  January  iSis,  being  the 
on  ola  London  police-magistrate.  He  was  eduoted  at  St  Paul's 
Khool,  and  called  to  the  bar  tn  1S34-  He  began  b  early  lile  a 
varied  acquaintancr  with  dramatic  and  literary  Kxiety,  and  his 
eipetiencfi,  combined  with  his  own  pushing  character  and  acute 
intellect,  helped  to  obtain  for  him  very  soon  a  large  practice, 
particularly  in  criminal  cases.  He  became  known  asafonnidabie 
cross-examiner,  his  great  rival  being  Serjeant  Pany  (1B16-18S0). 
The  three  great  cases  of  his  career  were  bii  successful  prosecution 
of  the  murderer  Frana  MiUler  in  1864,  his  skilful  defence  cf 
the  HdibOTne  claimant  in  1S71  and  his  defence  of  the 
gaekwar  of  Baroda  in  1875,  his  fee  in  this  last  case  bein^  one  of 
the  largest  ever  known.  Ballantine  became  ■  serjeent-atlaw 
'  tBs6.  HediedatMargateontbeQlhofJanuaryiSS?, having 
viously  published  mote  than  one  volume  of  reminiscences, 
jeint  Ballantinc's  private  life  was  decidedly  Bohemian ;  and 
though  he  earned  large  sums,  he  died  very  poor. 
BALLAKTYNR.  ROBERT  MICHAEL  (iSis-iS^l.  Scottish 
riter  of  fiction,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  i4tb  of  April  lEis. 
id  came  of  the  same  family  as  the  famous  printers  and  publishers, 
lien  sixteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Cjinada  and  was  lor  six 
ars  in  the  servi«  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cotnpany.  He  returned 
I  Scotland  ia  1S47.  and  neat  year  published  his  first  book, 
HMifim'j  Bay:  a.  Ujt  in  Oa  Wildi  of  Hartk  Amirka.  For 
nployed  by  Messrs  Constable,  the  publishers, 
up  business  for  the  piofession  of  lite 


gan  the  1 
ung  with  which  his  name  is  popularly  u 


LOf  ai 


e  for 


Hated.     Tier 


Fur-Tradcrt  (i8s6).  The  Cord  Island  (1557).  Tht  World  of  /« 
(rSsfl),  I/npjso:  a  Talt  cf  Eiiimo  Land  (1857),  Tlu  Dot  Cn-we 
(1S60),  T)KLitlahinin:l.iif'l).L>upDinm{iM»).TIuPirauCilT 
(1874),  ErliniUuBold  (1869),  ThSnibr  and  lit  Siaato  (1877), 
and  other  books,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  a  huodrrd,  followed 

as  possible  from  persirul  knowledge  of  the  scenes  he  rfescribed. 
His  stories  had  the  merit  of  being  thoroughly  healthy  in  tone 
and  possessed  considerable  graphic  force.  Dailanlyne  was  also 
no  mean  artist,  and  exhibited  some  of  his  water-rslours  at  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy.  He  lived  in  later  years  at  Harrow. 
the  8th  of  Fcbroary  1804,  at  Rone,  when  be  had 


[tempt  to  shake  off  Ih 


ts  of  01 


d  BALLARAT  EAffT.  a 

ictoria.  Australia.  74  n.  by  tail 
iiy  and  Ballarat  East,  separated 


.(ifcj) 

BALLARAT  I  BAtu 

a  town  of  Crenviilc  < 
W.N.W.  of  Mclboum 
only  by  the  Yarrawee 
of  Ballarat  (1901)  15,448,  of  Ballarat  East.  1S.96S.     Ballarat 

The  alluvial  gold-fields  were  the  richest  ever  opened  up.  but  as 
these  deposits  have  become  eihausted  the  quaru  reefs  at  deep 

exceeding  1000  It.     The  city  is  the  scat  of  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.    Ithata  number  of  adminble  public  buildings. 
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iHkn,  in  Lake  Wendourre,  pisciculture  is  carried  on  with  great 
saaxss.  The  school  of  mines  is  the  most  important  in  Australia 
and  is  affiliated  to  the  university  of  Melbourne.  Ballarat  is  an 
.important  railways  centre  and  its  industries  include  wooUen- 
milling,  brewing,  iron-founding,  flour-milling  and  distilling. 
Owing  to  its  elevation  of  1438  fL  it  has  an  exceptionally  cool 
and  healthy  dimate.  Although  the  district  is  principally  devoted 
to  mining  it  is  well  adapted  for  sheep-farming,  and  some  of  the 
finest  wool  in  the  world  is  produced  near  BallaraL  The  existence 
of  the  towns  is  due  to  the  heavy  immigration  which  followed 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  in  1851.  In  2854,  in  their 
resistance  of  an  arbitrary  tax,  the  miners  came  into  armed  conflict 
with  the  authorities;  but  a  commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate their  grievances;  and  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
town  in  1835.    In  1870  Ballarat  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dty. 

BALLAST  (0.  SWcd.  harlast^  perhaps  from  6ar,  bare  or 
mere,  and  /oi/,  load),  heavy  material,  such  as  gravel,  stone 
or  metal,  placed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  order  to  immerse  her 
sufficiently  to  give  adequate  stability.  In  botany  "  ballast- 
plants"  are  so-called  because  they  have  been  introduced  into 
countries  in  which  they  are  not  indigenous  through  their  seeds 
being  carried  in  such  ballast  A  ship  "  in  ballast "  Is  one  which 
carries  no  paying  cargo.  In  modern  vessels  the  place  of  ballast 
is  taken  by  water-tanks  which  are  filled  more  or  less  as  required 
to  trim  the  ship.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  materials  like  gravel, 
broken  slag,  burnt  clay,  &c.,  used  to  form  the  bed  in  which  the 
sleepers  or  tics  of  a  railway  track  are  bid,  and  also  to  the  sand 
which  a  balloonist  takes  up  with  him,  in  order  that,  by  throwing 
portions  of  it  out  of  the  car  from  time  to  time,  he  may  lighten 
his  balloon  when  he  desires  to  rise  to  a  higher  level. 

BALLATER  (Gaelic  for  "  the  town  on  a  sloping  hill "),  a 
village  in  the  parish  of  Glenmuick,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
670  ft  above  the  sea.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dec,  here  crossed 
by  a  fine  bridge,  45!  m.  by  rail  W.  by  S.  of  Aberdeen.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Deeside  railway  and  the  station  for  Balmoral, 
9  m.  to  the  W.  Founded  in  1770  to  provide  accommodation 
for  the  visitors  to  the  mineral  wells  of  Pannanich,  i }  m.  to  the  E., 
it  has  since  become  a  popular  summer  resort  It  contains  the 
Albert  Memorial  Hall  and  the  barracks  for  the  sovereign's  body- 
guard, used  when  the  king  is  in  residence  at  Balmoral  Red  granite 
is  the  chief  building  material  of  the  houses.  Ballatrich  farm, 
where  Byron  spent  part  of  his  boyhood,  lies  some  4  m.  to  the  E. 
BaBater  has  a  mean  temperature  of  44*6*  F.,  and  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  53*4  in. 

BALLENSTEDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt, 
on  the  river  Getd,  20  m.  E.  of  Quedllnburg  by  ralL  Pop.  (1900) 
5423.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  under  the  north-eastern  declivity 
of  the  Kara  mountains.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  there  is  practically  no  other  industry.  The 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt,  standing  on  an  eminence,  contains 
a  library  and  collections  of  various  kinds,  including  a  good 
picture  gallery.  It  is  approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  weU-woodcd  park.  In  the  Schlosskirche 
the  grave  of  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  (1x00- 
ZX70)  has  been  discovered. 

BALLET,  a  performance  in  which  dandng,  music  and  panto- 
mime an  involved.  Originally  derived  from  the  (Sicilian)  Gr. 
^^Xf{'cu%  to  dance,  the  word  has  passed  through  the 
Med.  Lat  haUare  (with  hattator  as  synonjrmous  with  tcUatof) 
to  the  ItaL  baOare  and  haUala,  to  the  Fr.  haUti,  to  the  O. 
Eng.  word  hatteUe,  and  to  hcMad.  In  O.  Fr.,  according  to 
Rousseau,  battel  signifies  "  to  dance,  to  sing,  to  rejoice  ";  and 
thus  it  incorporates  three  distinct  modem  words,  "  ballet,  ball 
and  ballad."  Through  the  gradual  changes  in  the  amusements 
of  different  ages,  the  meaning  of  the  first  two  words  has  at  length 
becofflte  limited  to  dandng,  and  the  third  is  now  confined  to 
anging.  But,  although  ballads  are  no  longer  the  vocal  accom- 
paniments to  dances  round  the  maypole,  old  ballads  are  still  sung 
to  dance  tunes.  The  present  acceptation  of  the  word  baUei  is — a 
theatrical  representation  in  which  a  story  b  told  only  by  gesture, 
aocoinpanied  by  music,  which  should  be  characterized  by  stronger 
emphasis  than  would  be  employed  with  the  voice.    The  dancing 


should  be  connected  with  the  stoty  but  is  more  commonly  ind- 
dentat  The  French  word  was  found  to  be  so  comprehensive  as 
to  require  further  definition,  and  thus  the  above-described  woidd 
be  distinguished  as  the  haUd  d'acium  or  jiantomime  ballet,  while 
a  single  scene,  such  as  that  of  a  villsfe  festival  with  its  dances, 
would  now  be  termed  a  divertissement 

The  balld  d*actioH,  to  which  the  changed  meaning  of  the  word 
IS  to  be  ascribed,  and  therewith  the  introduction  of  modem  ballet, 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  15th  century.  Novelty  of 
entertainment  was  then  sought  for  in  the  splendid  courts  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  celebrate  events  which  were  thought  great  in  their 
time,  such  as  the  marriages  of  princes,  or  the  triumphs  of  their 
arms.  Invention  was  on  the  radc  for  novelty,  and  the  skill  of  the 
machinist  was  taxed  to  the  utrooet  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  art  of  the  old  Roman  patUomimi  was  then  revived,  to  add  to 
the  attractions  of  court-dances.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the 
pantomimi  had  represented  either  a  mythological  story,  or  perhaps 
a  scene  from  a  Greek  tragedy,  by  mute  gestures,  while  a  chorus, 
placed  in  the  background,  sang  catUica  to  narrate  the  fable,  or  to 
describe  the  action  of  the  scene.  The  question  is  whether  mute 
pantomimic  action,  which  is  the  essence  of  modem  ballet,  was 
carried  through  those  court  entertainments,  in  which  kings, 
queens,  princes  and  princesses,  took  parts  with  the  courtiers;  or 
whether  it  is  of  later  growth,  and  derived  from  professional  dances 
upon  the  stage.  The  former  is  the  general  opinion,  but  the  court 
entertainments  of  Italy  and  France  were  masques  or  masks 
which  included  declamation  and  song,  like  those  of  Ben  Tonson 
with  Inigo  Jones  for  the  court  of  James  L 

The  earliest  modern  ballet  on  record  was  that  given  by 
Bergonzio  di  Botta  at  Tortona  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Milan  in  1489.  The  ballet,  like  other  forms  of  dandng, 
was  developed  and  perfected  in  France;  It  is  dosely  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  opera;  but  in  En^nd  it  came  much  later 
than  the  opera,  for  it  was  not  introduced  until  the  i8th  century, 
and  in  the  first  Italian  operas  given  in  London  there  was  no  ballet 
During  the  regency  of  Lord  Middlesex  a  ballet-master  was 
appointed  and  a  corps  of  dancers  formed.  The  ballet  has  had 
three  distinct  stages  in  its  development  For  a  long  time  it  was 
to  be  found  only  at  the  court,  when  princely  entertainments  were 
given  to  celebrate  great  ocoisions.  At  that  time  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  performed  in  the  ballet  and  q>ent  much  time  in 
practising  and  perfecting  themselves  for  it  Catherine  de'Medid 
introduced  these'entcrtainmcnts  into  France  and  spent  large  sums 
of  money  on  devising  performances  to  distract  her  son's  attention 
from  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Baltasarini,  otherwise  known  as 
Bcaujoyeulx,  was  the  composer  of  a  famous  entertainment  given 
by  Catherine  in  1581  called  the  "  Ballet  Comique  de  la  Reyne." 
This  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  opera  and  ballet,  for  we 
find  here  for  the  first  time  dance  and  music  arranged  for  the 
display  of  coherent  dramatic  ideas.  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.  and 
XIV.  were  all  lovers  of  the  ballet  and  performed  various 
characters  in  them,  and  Richelieu  used  the  ballet  as  an  instrument 
for  the  expression  of  political  purposes.  Lully  was  the  first  to 
make  an  art  of  the  composition  of  ballet  music  and  he  was  the 
first  to  insist  on  the  admission  of  women  as  ballet  dancers, 
feminine  characters  having  hitherto  been  assumed  by  men 
dressed  as  women.  When  Louis  XIV.  became  too  fat  td  dance, 
the  ballet  at  court  became  unpopular  and  thus  was  ended  the 
first  stage  of  its  development  It  was  then  adopted  in  the 
colleges  at  prize  distributions  and  other  occasions,  when  the 
ballets  of  Lully  and  (^uinault  were  commonly  performed.  The 
third  period  in  the  history  of  the  ballet  was  marked  by  its  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  It  should  be 
added  that  up  till  the  third  period  dramatic  poems  had  accom- 
panied the  ballet  and  the  dramatic  meaning  was  helped  out  with* 
speech  and  song;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  third  period  speech 
disappeared  and  the  purely  pantomime  performance,  or  ballei 
d'action,  was  instituted. 

The  father  of  ballet  dandng  as  we  know  it  at  the  present  day 
was  Jean  Georges  Noverre  (7.0.).  The  ballet  faction  was  really 
invented  by  him;  in  fact,  the  ballet  has  never  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  to  which  he  brought  it;  it  has  rather  gone  back.    The 
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essence  off  Novene's  theory  was  that  mere  display  was  not  enough 
to  ensure  interest  and  life  for  the  ballet;  and  some  years  ago  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  expressed  a  similar  opinion  when  he  was  asked 
wherein  lay  the  reason  of  the  decadence  of  the  modem  ballet. 
Noverrc  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the  art  of  present- 
ing a  story  by  means  of  pantomime,  and  he  never  allowed  dancing 
which  was  not  the  direct  expression  of  a  particidar  attitude  of 
mind.  Apart  from  Novcrre,  the  greatest  ballet-master  was 
undoubtedly  Gaetano  ApoUine  Balthazaie  Vcstris  iq.v.),  who 
modestly  called  himself  Ic  dieu  de  la  danse,  and  was,  indeed,  the 
finest  male  dancer  that  Europe  ever  produced.  Cluck  composed 
Ipkiginie  en  Aulide  in  conjunction  with  Vcstris.  In  1750  the 
two  greatest  dancers  of  the  day  performed  together  in  Paris  in  a 
ballct-opcra  called  Uandre  ct  Hire;  the  dancers  were  Vcstris  and 
Madame  Camargo  iq.v.) ,  who  introduced  short  skirts  in  the  ballet. 
The  word  "  balctte  "  was  first  used  in  the  English  language 
by  Dryden  in  1667,  and  the  first  descriptive  ballet  seen  in 
London  was  The  Tavern  Bilkers,  which  was  played  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1702.  Since  then  the  ballet  in  England  has  been  purely 
exotic  and  has  merely  followed  on  the  lines  of  French  develop- 
ments. The  palmy  days  of  the  ballet  in  England  were  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century,  when  a  royal  revenue  was  spent 
on  the  maintenance  of  this  fashionable  attraction.  Some  famous 
dancers  of  this  period  were  Carlotta  Grisi,  Mdlle  Taglioni  (who 
is  said  to  have  turned  the  heads  of  an  entire  generation),  Fanny 
Elssler,  Mdlle  Cerito,  Miss  P.  Ilorton,  Miss  Lucile  Grahn  and 
Mdlle  Carolina  Rosati.  In  later  years  Kate  Vaughan  was  a 
remarkably  graceful  dancer  of  a  new  type  in  England,  and,  in 
Sir  Augustus  Harris's  opinion,  she  did  much  to  elevate  the 
modern  art.  She  was  the  first  to  make  skirt-dancing  popular, 
although  that  achievement  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed 
benefit  by  every  student  of  the  art.  Skirt-dancing,  in  itself  a 
bcautifiU  exhibition,  is  a  departure  from  true  dancing  in  the 
sense  that  the  steps  are  of  little  importance  in  it;  and  we  have 
seen  its  development  extend  to  a  mere  exhibition  of  whirling 
draperies  under  many-coloured  lime-lights.  The  best  known 
of  Mi&s  Vaughan's  disciples  and  imitators  (each  of  whom  has 
contributed  something  to  the  art  on  her  own  account)  were  Miss 
Sylvia  Grey  and  Miss  Letty  Lind.  Of  the  older  and  classical 
sdiool  of  ballet-dandng  Adeline  Gen£e  became  in  London  the 
finest  exponent.  But  ballet-dancing,  affected  by  a  tendency  in 
modem  entertainment  to  make  less  and  less  demands  on  the  in- 
telligence and  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  public,  and  more 
and  moredemands  on  the  eye — the  sense  most  easily  affected — has 
gradually  developed  into  a  spectacle,  the  chief  interest  of  which 
is  quite  independcn  t  of  dancing.  Thoxisands  of  pounds  are  spent 
on  dressing  a  small  army  of  women  who  do  little  but  march 
about  the  stage  and  group  themselves  in  accordance  with  some 
design  of  colour  and  mass;  and  no  more  is  asked  of  the  intelli- 
gence than  to  believe  that  a  ballet  dressed,  for  example,  in 
military  uniform  b  a  compliment  to  or  glorification  of  the  army. 
Only  a  few  out  of  hundreds  of  members  of  the  corps  de  ballet  are 
really  dancers  and  they  perform  against  a  background  of  colour 
afforded  by  the  majority.  It  seems  imlikely  that  we  shall  see 
any  revival  of  the  best  period  and  styles  of  dancing  until  a 
higher  standard  of  grace  and  manners  becomes  fashionable  in 
society.  With  the  constantly  increasing  abolition  of  ceremony, 
courtliness  of  manner  is  bound  to  diminish;  and  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ceremony,  courtesy  and  chivalry  can  the  dance 
maintain  itself  in  perfection. 

Literature. — One  of  the  most  complete  books  on  the  ballet  is 
by  the  Jesuit,  Claude  Francois  Mcncstricr,  Des  ballets  anciens  et 
modemes,  1 2 mo  (1682^  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  ballet  for 
Louis  XIV.  in  1658;  and  in  his  book  he  analyses  about  fifty  of  the 
early  Italian  and  French  ballets.  See  also  Noverre,  Lettres  sur  la 
dame  (1760;  new  cd.  1804):  Castcl-DIaze,  La  Danse  et  les  ballets 
(1833),  and  Les  Origines  de  Vopcra  (1869). 

BALL-FLOWER,  an  architectural  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
ball  inserted  in  the  cup  of  a  flower,  which  came  into  use  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th,  and  was  in  great  vogue  in  the  early  part 
of  the  X4th  century.  It  is  generally  placed  in  rows  at  equal 
distances  in  the  hollow  of  a  moulding,  frequently  by  the  sides  of 
mullions.    Tlie  earliest  known  is  said  to  be  in  the  west  part  of 


Salisbury  cathedral,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  tooth  omamenL 
It  seems  to  h^ve  been  used  more  and  more  frequently,  till  at 
Gloucester  cathedral,  in  the  south  side,  it  b  in  profusion. 

BALUA*  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Bbnaro^ 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  below  the  confluence  of  the  lesser  Sarju. 
It  b  really  an  aggregation  of  rural  villages.    Pop.  (1901)  15,278. 

The  dbtrict  of  Ballia,  constituted  in  1879,  occupies  an  angle 
at  the  junction  of  the  Gogra  with  the  Ganges,  being  bordered 
by  two  districts  of  Behar.  It  contains  an  area  of  1 245  sq.  m. 
Owing  to  the  great  pressure  on  the  soil  from  the  density  of  the 
population,  to  the  reluctance  to  part  with  land  characterbtic 
of  small  proprietors,  to  the  generally  great  productiveness  of 
land  and  to  the  very  light  assessment  of  government  revenue, 
land  in  Ballia,  for  agricultuial  purposes  merely,  has  a  market 
value  higher  than  in  almost  any  other  district.  It  commonly 
brings  in  Rs.  200  pcr.bigha,  or  £20  per  acre,  and  sometimes 
double  that  figure.  In  1901  the  population  was  987,768,  shocking 
a  decrease  of  5%  in  the  decade.  The  principal  crops  are  rice, 
barley,  other  food-grains,  pulse,  sugar-cane  and  opium.  There 
are  practically  no  manufactures,  except  that  of  sugar.  Tkade 
is  carried  on  largely  by  way  of  the  two  bordering  rivers. 

BALUNA,  a  seaport  and  market-town  of  county  Mayo, 
Ireland,  in  the  north  parliamentary  division,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Moy,  with  a  station  on  the  Killala  branch  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  dbtrict  (1901) 
4505.  Across  the  river,  and  therefore  in  county  Sligo,  b  the 
suburb  of  Ardnaree,  connected  with  Ballina  by  two  bridges. 
In  Ardnaree  b  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (diocese  of  Killala), 
with  an  east  window  of  Munich  glass,  and  the  ruins  of  an  Augus- 
tinian  abbey  (1427)  adjoining.  There  b  a  Roman  Catholic 
diocesan  coUege  and  the  Protestant  parish  church  b  also  in 
Ardnaree.  A  convent  was  erected  in  1867.  In  trade  and 
population  Ballina  b  the  first  town  in  the  county.  The  salmon- 
fishery  and  fish-curing  are  important  branches  of  its  trade; 
and  it  has  also  breweries  and  flour-mills  and  manufactures  snuff 
and  coarse  linen.  On  the  25th  of  August  1798,  Ballina  was 
entered  by  the  French  under  General  Humbert,  marching  from 
their  landing-place  at  Killala.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  b 
the  interesting  cromlech  of  the  four  Maeb,  which,  if  actually 
erected  over  the  criminab  whose  name  it  bears,  b  proved  by 
the  early  annab  of  Ireland  to  belong  to  the  7th  century  aj>. 
Their  story  relates  that  these  men,  foster-brothers  of  Cellach, 
bbhop  of  Kilmore-Bfoy,  murdered  him  at  the  instigation  of 
Guaire  Aidhne,  king  of  Connaught,  but  were  themselves  executed 
at  Ardnare  (Ard-na-riagkadk,  the  hill  of  the  executions)  by  the 
bbhop's  brother.  The  Moy  b  a  notable  salmon  river  for  rod- 
fishing  and  its  tributaries  and  the  neighbouring  lakes  contain 
trouL 

BALUNASLOB,  a  market  town  of  county  Galway,  Ireland, 
in  the  east  parliamentary  division,  91  m.  W.  of  Dublin,  on  the 
Midland  Great  Westem  main  line.  Pop.  of  urban  dbtrict  ( 1 901 ) 
4904.  The  river  Suck,  an  affluent  of  the  Shannon,  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  eastern  was  in  county  Roscommon 
unlil  1 898.  The  town  contains  remains  of  a  castle  of  Elizabethan 
date.  Industries  include  brewing,  flour-milling,  tazming,  hat- 
making  and  carriage-building.  Trade  b  assbted  by  water- 
communication  through  the  Grand  canal  to  the  Shannon.  The 
town  b  widely  celebrated  for  its  great  annual  cattle-fair  held  in 
October,  at  which  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  offered 
for  sale;  Adjoining  the  town  b  Garbally  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
eari  of  Clancarty,  into  the  demesne  of  which  the  great  fair 
extends  from  the  town. 

BALLISTICS  (from  the  Gr.  fihWw,  to  throw),  the  science  of 
throwing  warlike  missiles  or  projectiles.  It  b  now  divided  into 
two  p^Tts:— Exterior  BaUisticSy  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
projectile  b  considered  after  it  has  received  its  initial  impulse, 
when  the  projectile  b  moving  freely  under  the  influence  of 
gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  it  b  required  to  de- 
termine the  circumstances  so  as  to  hit  a  certain  object,  with  a 
view  to  its  destruction  or  perforation;  and  Interior  BaUisHcs, 
in  which  the  pressure  of  the  powder-gas  b  analysed  in  the  bore 
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of  the  gan,  and  the  iovestigation  is  carried  out  of  the  requisite 
charge  of  powder  to  secure  the  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile, 
without  straining  the  gun  unduly.  The  calculation  of  the  stress 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  gun  due  to  the  powder  pressure  is 
dealt  with  in  the  article  Obdnakcb. 

I.  ExTEEioR  Ballistics. 

In  the  ancient  theory  due  to  Galileo,  the  resistance  of  the  air  is 
ignored,  and,  as  shown  in  the  article  on  Mechanics  (fi  13),  the 
trajectory  is  now  a  parabola.  But  this  theory  is  very  far  from 
being  of  practical  value  for  most  purposes  of  gunnery;  so  that 
a  first  requirement  is  an  accurate  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
resistance  of  the  air  to  the  projectiles  employed,  at  all  velocities 
useful  in  artillery.  The  theoretical  assumptions  of  Newton  and 
Euler  {kypoihesti  magis  mathemalicae  quam  nalurales)  of  a 
resistance  varying  as  some  simple  power  of  the  velocity,  for 
instance,  as  the  square  or  cube  of  the  velocity  (the  quadratic 
or  cubic  law),  lead  to  results  of  great  analytical  complexity, 
and  are  useful  only  for  provisional  extrapolation  at  high  or  low 
velocity,  pending  further  experiment. 

The  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
as  employed  in  the  construction  of  ballistic  tables,  is  the  series  of 
experiments  carried  out  between  1864  and  z8So  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Bashforth.  B.D.  (Report  on  the  Experiments  made  with  the  Bash- 
JortA  Chronograph,  &c.,  1865-1870;  Final  Report,  &c.,  1878-1880; 
The  Bashforth  Chronograph,  Cambridge,  1890).  According  to 
these  experiments,  the  resistance  of  the  air  can  be  represented 
by  DO  simple  algebraical  law  over  a  large  range  of  velocity. 
Abandoning  therefore  all  a  priori  theoretical  assumption, 
Bashforth  set  to  work  to  measure  experimentally  the  velocity  of 
shot  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  by  means  of  equidistant  electric 
screens  furnished  with  vertical  threads  or  wire,  and  by  a  chrono- 
graph which  measured  the  instants  of  time  at  jnhich  the  screens 
were  cut  by  a  shot  flying  nearly  horizontally.  Formulae  of  the 
calculus  of  finite  differences  enable  us  from  the  chronograph 
records  to  infer  the  velocity  and  retardation  of  the  shot,  and 
thence  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

As  a  first  result  of  experiment  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  of 
similar  shot  was  proport tonal,  at  the  same  velocity,  to  the  surface 
or  cross  section,  or  square  of  the  diameter.  The  resistance  R  can 
thus  be  divided  into  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  <f ,  where  d  denotes 
the  diameter  of  the  shot  in  inches,  and  the  other  factor  is  denoted 
by  p,  where  p  b  the  resistance  in  pounds  at  the  same  velocity  to 
a  similar  i-in.  projectile;  thus  K^iPp,  and  the  value  of  p,  for 
velocity  ranging  from  1600  to  2150  ft.  per  second  (f/s)  is  given  in  the 
second  column  of  the  extract  from  the  abridged  ballistic  tabic  below. 

These  values  of  p  refer  to  a  standard  density  of  the  air,  of  534-33 

gains  per  cubic  foot,  which  is  the  density  of  dry  air  at  sca-Ievel  in  the 
titude  of  Greenwich,  at  a  temperature  of  62*  F.  and  a  barometric 
beLeht  of  30  in. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  humidity  of  the  climate  of  Eneland 
it  is  better  to  suppose  the  air  to  be  (on  the  average)  two-thirds 
aturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  then  the  standara  temperature 
will  be  reduced  to  60*  F.,  so  as  to  secure  the  same  standard  density ; 
the  density  of  the  air  being  reduced  perceptibly  by  the  presence  of 
the  agueous  vapour. 

It  is  further  assumed,  as  the  result  of  experiment,  that  the  re- 
sistanee  b  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  air;  so  that  if  the 
tta.ndard  density  changes  from  unity  to  any  other  relative  density 
denoted  by  r.  then  R  •  rdPp,  and  r  is  called  the  coefficient  of  tenuity. 

The  factor  r  becomes  of  importance  in  long  range  high  angle 
fire,  where  the  shot  reaches  the  higher  attenuated  strata  of  tne 
atmosphere:  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  r  about  800  in  a 
calculation  of  shooting  under  water. 

The  resistance  of  tne  air  is  reduced  considerably  in  modem  pro- 
icctiles  by  giving  them  a  ^ater  length  and  a  sharper  point,  and 
Dv  the  omission  of  projectmg  studs,  a  factor  c,  called  the  coefficient 
of  shape,  being  introduced  to  allow  for  this  change. 

For  a  projectile  in  which  the  ogival  head  is  struck  with  a  radius 
of  7  diameters.  Bashforth  puts  K^o-qjy,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
a  flat-headed  projectile,  as  required  at  proof-butts,  «■•  i*8,  say  2  on 
the  average. 

For  spherical  shot  s  is  not  constant,  and  a  separate  ballistic  table 
must  be  constructed ;  but  c  may  be  taken  as  i •?  on  the  averaee. 

Lastly,  to  allow  for  the  superior  centering  of  the  shot  obtainable 
with  ioe  breech-loading  system,  Bashforth  introduces  a  factor  e, 
called  the  eoefieient  of  steadiness. 

Thb  steadiness  may  vary  during  the  flight  of  the  projectile,  as 
the  shot  may  be  unsteady  for  some  distance  after  leaving  the  muzzle, 
afterwards  ttcadjing  down,  like  a  spinning-top.  Again,  ^  may 
lacreaM  as  the  gun  wears  out.  after  firing  a  nuroScr  of  rounds. 


Collecting  alt  the  coefficients,  r,  r,  9,  into  one,  we  put 
( I )  R  -  nd^p  •  nd'fiv),  where 


'■vr. 


and  n  b  called  the  coefficient  of  reduction. 

By  means  of  a  well-chosen  value  of  m,  determined  by  a  few  ex- 
periments, it  is  possible,  pending  further  experiment,  with  the  most 
recent  design,  to  utilize  Bashforth's  experimental  results  carried  out 
with  old-fashioned  projectiles  fired  from  muzzle- load ihg  guns.  For 
instance,  fi>iO*8  or  even  less  b  considered  a  good  average  for  the 
modern  rifle  bullet. 

Starting  with  the  experimental  values  of  ^,  for  a  standard  pro- 
jectile, fired  under  standard  conditions  in  air  of  standaid  density, 
we  proceed  to  the  construction  of  the  ballistic  table.  We  first 
determine  the  time  /  in  seconds  required  for  the  velocity  of  a  shot, 
d  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  w  lb,  to  fall  from  any  initial 
velocity  V(f/s)  to  any  final  velocity  v(f/s).  The  shot  is  supposed 
to  move  horizontally,  and  the  curving  effect  of  gravity  is  ignored. 

If  At  seconds  is  the  time  during  which  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
R  lb,  causes  the  velocity  cA  the  shot  to  fall  Ab{f/a),  so  that  the 
velocity  drops  from  v-f-}^  to  «— |^  in  passing  through  the  mean 
velocity  s.  then 

(3)  R^oloss  of  momentum  in  second-pounds. 

-w(»+jAr)/^  -w(»-  jA»)/£  -  wA»/f 
to  that  with  the  value  of  R  in  (i), 

(4)  tJmwAoJnd^pg. 
We  put 

(5)  w/imP-C. 

and  call  C  the  ballistic  coefficient  (driving  power)  of  the  shot,  so 
that 

(6)  A/ -CAT,  where 

(7)  aT=Ap/£A 

and  AT  is  the  time  in  seconds  for  the  velocity  to  drop  Av  of  the 
standard  shot  for  which  Cai,  and  for  which  the  ballistic  table  is 
calculated. 

Since  p  is  determined  experimentally  and  tabulated  as  a  function 
of  V,  the  velocity  is  taken  as  the  argument  of  the  ballistic  table; 
and  taking  Av  - 10,  the  average  value  of  p  in  the  interval  b  used  to 
determine  AT. 

Denoting  the  value  of  T  at  any  velocity  n  by  T  (r),  then 

(8)  T(»)«8umof  all  the  preceding  values  of  AT  plus  an  arbi- 
trary constant,  expressed  by  the  notation 

(9)  T(if)-r(Ai>)/jfp-|-  a  constant,  OTfdv/ip+  a  constant,  in  which 
p  1%  supposed  known  as  a  function  of  v. 

The  constant  may  be  any  arbitrary  number,  as  in  usting  the  table 
the  difference  only  is  required  of  two  tabular  values  for  an  initial 
velocity  V  and  final  velocity  v;  and  thus 

(10)  T(y)^T(v) 'Z^Av/iP  or  f^dvfgp; 

and  for  a  shot  whose  ballistic  coefficient  is  C 

(11)  I-CIT(V)-T(i»)j. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  proportional  parts  the  value  of  T(v)  for 
unit  increment  of  v  is  interpolated  in  a  full-length  extended  ballistic 
tabic  for  T. 

Next,  if  the  shot  advances  a  distance  As  ft.  in  the  time  At,  during 
which  the  velocity  falls  from  v-f  iAv  to  9— ^Av,  we  have 

(12)  RA5«Ioss  of  kinetic  energy  in  foot-pounds 

-w(i»-|-§A»)Vf-to(»-j|Aff)Vu»twA»/^,  80  that 

(13)  As^wvAolna^Pz  - CaS,  where 

(14)  AS-pAr/^p  =  rAT, 

and  AS  is  the  advance  in  feet  of  a  shot  for  which  C  — i,  while  the 
velocity  falls  Ao  in  passing  through  the  average  velocity  9. 

Denoting  by  S(o)  the  sum  of  all  the  values  01  AS  uo  to  any  assigned 
velocity  v, 

(15)  S(i»)-X(AS)-f-  a  constant,  by  which  S(i>)  b  calculated  from 
AS,  and  then  between  two  assigned  velocities  V  and  v, 

(.6)      S(V)-S(r)-2:>T.2;'^'o,/:f, 

and  if  s  feet  b  the  advance  of  a  shot  whose  ballistic  coefficient  is  C, 

(17)  J-ClS(V)-S(p)l. 

In  an  extended  table  of  S,  the  value  is  interpolated  for  unit  incre- 
ment of  velocity. 

A  third  tabic,  due  to  Sir  W.D.  Niven,  F.R.S.,  called  the  degree 
table,  determines  the  change  of  direction  of  motion  of  the  shot 
while  the  velocity  changes  from  V  to  0,  the  shot  flying  nearly 
horizontally. 

To  explain  the  theory  of  this  table,  suppose  the  tangent  at  the 
point  of  the  trajectory,  where  the  velocity  is  9,  to  make  an  angle  % 
radians  with  the  horizon. 

Resolving  normally  in  the  trajectory,  and  supposing  the  resistance 
of  the  air  to  act  tangentially, 

(18)  oidifd^'gCMi, 

where  di  denotes  the  infinitesimal  decrement  of  i  in  the  infinitesimal 
increment  of  time  dt. 


tLRK  61,  during  which  Ibe  dinctioii  ot  modoa  oi  (be  thot  cbanga 
tluDuvh  ai  radians^ 
If  Ihe  indioaiioD  or  chan^  of  iocLiutkia  in  defrea  a  deootnl 
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ge  lo  D  add  1  for  the  lUndud  projcctDe, 

(J4)l(V)-l(.)-2^;'^orJ^^D(V)-DC.)-I^|llV)-I(.)). 
The  dilFcitnca  aD  and  At  (r  thu>  cilcuUted,  while  ibt  ntuB 


and  CQttred  in  their  retpxtive  columaa. 

Fcf  •ome  pvirpovee  it  ii  preferable  to  retain  the  dicuUr  meaeunv 
i  radian«[  a*  beinr  undiatiPAuiahable  from  ain  i  aod  tao  i  when  t  ia 

The  lut  function  A,  called  ibr  tililiiii Jimaitm,  will  be  afbimi 
when  hifth  angle  fe<  i^  iion^Ldered- 

a  taken  ai  the  an'.n-i.nl  and  prDcecda  hy  an  increment  of  19  f^: 
ihc  column  for  f  i,  dic  une  delermlned  by  experiment,  and^ihe 

belonging  10  Ihe  ni  ;.  ri,,r  (innion  c!  Ihc  tlbl!. 

In  any  region  oi  ,,  I  „  iry  where  it  i»  poisible  to  reprcKM  J.™ 
■ulhcienl  accuraC]  1..  ,,n  empirical  formula  compolied  of  a  ^nc'' 
power  of  .,.iay,f,  il.,.  mirgnillDn  can  be  dTeclBl  which  icp^O* 
jje^mmationin  :;..,   1 1(,),  and  (li);  and  from  an  anilyHad^ 
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a. 

p. 

AT. 

T. 

iS. 

S. 

aD. 

D. 

Al. 

1. 

aA 

A. 

i«oa 

..4.6 

S7-S45J 

4.147 

.8387-00 

49-7729 

■000543 

.B68675 
.8692!i 

37'77 

\\:^, 

-0268 

J7-S7"8 

43=7 

18630-47 

-0306 

498040 

.OOOS34 

37-6. 

jg.» 

-oj6S 

'7-S996 

ii'-' 

1B673-74 

49S346 

869752 

37-48 

ssJi-M 

I610 

11.784 

-OISJ 

i;-6i6i 

18716-82 

■^ 

498647 

^)005l7 

.870277 

37-35 

1640 

•0160 

27-6513 

41.72 

iS7S9-7» 

■029. 

49-8943 

-870794 

tiiru 

■  6S0 

27-6783 

1880244 

-0287 

zs: 

37-09 

■  660 

42.39 

1884499 

-0282 

49-935' 

000492 

sx 

8694-89 

1670 

11J6S 

42.18 

18887.38 

49-9to] 

«)0,»4 

87.294 

873' -85 

ill 

-OJ49 

27-7S47 

H-9» 

1B929-S6 

-0273 

500080 

■87277a 

36-65 

8768 -6s 

!«90 

1700 

-"44 

27-8043 

•X 

.8971-34 

-0268 
-0264 

tS:S^H 

-00046* 

•a73JS4 
873722 

35-so 

36-35 

se 

19 '801 

-024> 

27-8187 

-0260 

50.0885 

■8741 83 

36-2. 

8878.3 

1730 

ii'^ 

flJ3? 

27.8529 
17S7M 

;:a 

\^7U 

-0236 

-02SJ 

50.114s 
50-1401 

-000446 

» 

36-07 

B9'4-3« 

'TV°5 

4090 

19178-62 

-0248 

501653 

-000432 

-875521 

13-318 

17-9'i9 

40-69 

■"44 

50190. 

■875953 

902.-18 

.760 

134M 

27.947. 

19260-2. 

502145 

-876378 

35  53 

9057.81 

9093  3* 

S 

17.9701 

1930074 
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-876797 
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ill 
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502821 

-000406 

-877.09 

35- =6 

9i.a.,3 

I8-OIS3 

Aimo 

I?iSl-25 

^1229 

502854 

4S0400 

-877615 

916399 

iSoa 

>(-0376 

3981 

-02JS 

IS 
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34-96 

irS 

J9.M 

19461*7 

™i8J 

-878408 

9214-06 

ISIO 

14169 

19500.75 

00038. 

-87S796 

34-73 

■8)0 

19540.4 

-0216 

SO-3749 

-879178 

14-59 

9303-65 

1840 

'4»]» 

■SB 

50-396S 

■000370 

-879SH 

34-46 

9338-'4 

IS 

^ 

11 

39.90 

:^ 

504386 

is 

S-A 

9407-03 

1670 

-0107 

3875 

19696M 

SO-4595 

-880649 

9441-2* 

t8«0 

IJ090 

■OJ05 

iif' 

386. 

50-4795 

.000350 

-8B1004 

IBQO 

IS-»4 

3g-46 

19774-04 

-019a 

50.4995 

.OOOJ4  5 

-881354 

13-91 

1900 

liS 

■"w 

•£S 

K 

19850-82 

-0.95 
-D191 

S:Si 

OOOJ40 

■0O03J5 

-881699 
-882039 

3380 
33-69 

957715 

1910 

IS-6S6 

-0197 

58-2893 

38-01 

,98S9-OJ 

50.5580 

-882374 

9610  &4 

\ss 

iSI** 

S:jS 

^d 

!9964-aS 

^IsJ 

505769 
59.5955 

™J25 
000320 

-882,04 
-Mjoj, 

33  »6 

9644-39 

9677-79 

iS-ia? 

2B.1180 

37-48 

506.39 

.00OJI6 

-881349 

t^So 

16-301 

-0190 

2S.367> 

37'»6 

20039-99 

-0178 

506320 

-883665 

S 

m 

-01 S7 
-oiSS 

28.3862 

36-99 
36.73 

20114-24 

sx 

000300 

Sffi 

il-ll 

^toJ-sJ 

-0.8) 

28-4234 

36-47 

20.50-97 

Z'm 

S0.684S 

0002,5 

-8S4S8' 

J.-.6 

9842-30 

>00O 

J010 

!5:^ 

28-4598 

36-21 

20187-44 
20123-65 

■0163 

S0.70J4 

«»290 

0001 as 

:ffiS 

3ISJ 

&t. 

amo 

.7-S1i 

-0176 

jB-4776 

35^65 

»":, 

S0.7343 

■f«545" 

993844 

-01T4 

28-49SJ 

-0.58 

507503 

-000175 

-885731 

1040 

.7-990 

28-5.16 

35-06 

50766. 

1070 

«.69 

28-5297 

20365-66 

S0.78I6 

000265 

-886576 

308. 

1^3.40 

isi 

■0167 
-016s 

28-5466 

M-" 

*1J? 

gffi 

000260 

:ia; 

3^-58 

10063-13 

iB-978 

I'lU 

>8'579« 

10469-13 

508264 

SjS 

30-.O 

.O.24-.4 

J8.596I 

33 -6^ 

50.8408 

.9.«J 

'OIS4»4 

19-50* 

■0158 

jS.6i2t 

»536J66 

-0139 

v^ 

-8875SS 

I0-S9 

.o.q-a6 

19'7SJ 

■ors6 

.86279 

-0136 

-887797 

*)-3' 

iailj-65 

■o'M 

•AS 

3>-76 

»603.M 

-0134 

508824 

-anBois 

^i% 

■oisj 

m^t 

■013) 

508958 

ai40 

ZiW 

■0150 

18.«74l 

-888499 

10300-95 

*M9 

28689. 

J2-O0 

20700-33 

-888725 

103196. 
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'   .. 

JR. 

logik. 

Cr-«p-/(»)  "»-/*. 

3600 
2600 
1800 

1370 
1230 

970 
790 

i-SS 

1 7 

2 

5 

3 

2 

23909520 
2-9038022 
3-8807404 

7-0190977 

13-1981288 

72265570 

4-3301086 

»»-»*Xlor^  3-<i090.f8o 
»»•'  XlojT*  30961978 
»*    Xlog-»  4-1193596 

»»  xior*  8-9809023 

f»    Xlojr'i4-8oi87i2 
»"   XloBT*  8-7734430 

»*  xiosr*  5-6698914 

The  numbers  have  been  changed  from  kllogramme'metre  to  pound- 
foot  units  by  Colonel  inealls.  and  employml  by  him  in  the  calcula- 
tKMi  of  an  extemird  ballistic  table,  which  can  be  compared  with 
the  result  of  the  abridged  table.  The  calculation  can  be  carried 
out  to  each  region  of  velocity  from  the  formulae: — 

(25)     T(V)  -T(»)  -kj\^dv, ,  S(V)-S(r)  -«J^^*»«fe 

and  the  corresponding  integration. 

The  following  exercises  will  show  the  application  of  the 
ballistic  table.  A  slide  rule  should  be  used  for  the  arithmetical 
operations,  as  it  works  to  the  accuracy  obtainable  in  practice. 

Example  i. — Determine  the  time  f  sec  and  distance  s  ft.  in  which 
the  velociiy  falls  from  2150  to  1600  f/s 

(a)  of  a  6-in.  shot  weighing  loolb,  taking  ii"0-06, 

(b)  of  a  rifle  bullet.  0-303-10.  calibre,  weighing  half  an  ounce,  taking 
II »  0-8. 


The  first  equation  leads,  as  before,  to 

(28)  l-CjT(V)-T(»)K 

(29)  x-C|SCV)-rS(t)|. 
The  integration  of  (24)  gives 

(30) 


^  -consUnt-g/-^(iT-/), 


V. 

V. 

T(V). 

T(»). 

tfC. 

S(V). 

S(r).- 

i/C. 

2150 

1600 

286891 

27-5457 

I -1434 

20700-53 

18587*00 

2113-53 

d. 

w. 

C. 

//C. 

I. 

l/C. 

s. 

(a) 
(b) 

6 
0-303 

100 

1/32 

2894 
0-426 

1-1434 
11434 

3-307 

0-486 

2113-53 

2113-53 

6114  (2038yds.) 
900  (300  yds.) 

Example  2.— ^Determine  the  remaining  velocity  v  and  time  of  flight 
I  over  a  range  of  1000  yds.  of  the  same  two  shot,  fired  with  the  same 
rouaxle  velocity  V  *>  2 150  f/s. 


S. 

*/c. 

S(V). 

S(r). 

V. 

T(V). 

T{r). 

vc. 

/. 

(a) 
(b) 

3U00 
3000 

1037 
7050 

20700-53 
20700-53 

1966353 
13650-53 

1861 
920* 

28-6891 
28-6891 

28- 1690 
23-0803 

0-5201 
S-6088 

1-505 
2387 

In  the  calculation  of  range  tables  for  direct  fire,  defined 
officially  as  "  fire  from  guns  with  full  charge  at  elevation  not 
exceeding  15","  the  vertical  component  of  the  resistance  of  the 


Fic.  I. 

lir  may  be  ignored  as  insensible,  and  the  actual  velocity  and  its 
horizontal  com(>oncnt,  or  component  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight, 
are  undistinguishable. 

The  cauations  of  motion  are  now,  the  coordinates  x  and  y  being 
measurca  in  feet. 

_Jf7) ^--r 

*  These  numbers  are  taken  from  a  part  omitted  here  of  the  abridged 
faalBstic  ubie. 
iu5« 


if  T  denotes  the  whole  time  of  flight  from  O  to  the  point  B  (fig.  i). 
where  the  trajectory  cuts  the  line  of  sight ;  so  that  IT  is  the  time  to 
the  vertex  A,  where  the  shot  is  flying  parallel'to  OB. 
Integrating  (27)  again, 

(31I  y-«(|T<-|/i)-hi(T-i); 

and  denoting  T~<  by  f,  and  ukiiig  g«  32f/s^» 

(32)  y-16tf'. 

which  a  Cok>nel  Sladen's  formula^  employed  in  plotting  ordinatet 
of  a  trajectory. 
At  the  vertex  A,  where  y-H,  we  have  !><'•> {T,  to  that 

(33)  H-hT», 

which  for  practical  purposes,  taking  {^32,  is  replaced  by 

(34)  H-4T«,or(2T)«. 

Thus,  if  the  time  of  flight  of  a  shell  is  5  sec,  the  height  of  the  vertex 
of  the  trajectory  is  about  100  ft.;  and  if  the  fuse  is  set  to  burst  the 
shell  one-tenth  of  a  second  short  of  its  impaa  at  B,  the  height  of  the 
burst  is  7-84,  say  8  ft. 

The  line  of  sight  Ojt,  considered  horizontal  in  range  table  results, 
may  be  inclined  slightly  to  the  horizon,  as  in  shootmg  up  or  down 
a  moderate  slope,  without  appreciable  modification  of  (28)  and  (29), 
and  y  or  PM  is  still  drawn  vertically  to  meet  OB  in  M. 

Given  the  ballistic  coefficient  C,  the  initial  velocity  V,  and  a  range 
of  R  yds.  or  X-i3R  ft.,  the  final  velocity  v  is  first  calculated  from 
(29)  by 

(35)  S(»)-S(V)-X/C. 
and  then  the  time  of  flight  T  by 

(36)  T-C1T(V)-T(p)|. 

Denoting  the  angle  of  departure  and  descent,  measured  in  degrees 
and^  from  the  line  of  sieht  OB  by  ^  and  ff,  the  total 
deviation  in  the  range  OB  is  (fig.  i) 

(37)  «->+/J-C|D(V)-D(»)). 
To  share  the  5  between  4  and  fi,  the  vertex  A  Is 

taken  as  the  point  of  half-time  (and  therefore  beyond 
half-range,  because  of  the  continual  diminution  of  the 
velocity),  and  the  velocity  r«  at  A  i»  calculated  from  the 
formula 

(38)  T(ir,)-T(V)-^-J|T(V)+T(.)I; 

and  now  the  degree  table  for  D(e)  gives 

(39)  ^-C|D(V)-D(OK 

(40)  ^-C{D(o,)-D(r)|. 

This  value  of  ^  is  the  tangent  elevation  (T.E): 
the  quadrant  elevation  (Q.E.)  is  4— S,  where  S 
is  the  angular  depression  of  the  line  of  sight  OB; 
and  if  O  IS  A  ft.  vertical  above  B,  the  angle  S  at  a 
range  of  R  yds.  is  given  by 

(41)  «nS-A/3R,- 

or,  for  a  small  angle,  expressed  in  minutes,  taking  the  radian  a» 

3438'. 

(42)  S"ii46A/R. 

So  also  the  angle  /3  must  be  increased  by  ^  to  obtain 
the  angle  at  which  the  shot  strikes  a  horizontal  plane — the 
water,  for  instance. 

A  systematic  exercise  is  given  here  of  the  compilation 
of  a  range  table  by  calculation  with  the  ballistic  table; 
and  it  is  to  be  compared  with  the  published  official  range 
table  which  follows. 

A  discrepancy  between  a  calculated  and  tabulated 
result  will  serve  to  show  the  influence  of  a  slight  changei 
in  the  coefficient  of  reduction  n,  and  the  muzzle  velocity* 
V. 
Examf4e  3. — Determine  by  calculation  with  the  abridged 
ballistic  table  the  remaining  velocity  v,  the  time  of  flight  I,  angle  of 
elevation  ^.  and  descent  jSot  this  6-in.  gun  at  ranees  500,  looo.  I^oo,! 
2000  yds.,  taking  the  muzzle  velocity  V«2I50  f/s,  and  a  coefficient 
of  reduction  »=o-96.      (For  Table  see  p.  274-] 

An  important  problem  is  to  determine  the  alteration  of  elevation 
for  firing  up  and  down  a  slope.  It  is  found  that  the  alteration  of 
the  tangent  elevation  is  almost  insensible,  but  the  quadrant  elevation 
requires  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  the  angle  of  sight. 

ExamfUe. — Find  the  alteration  of  elevation  required  at  a  range  of 
3000  yds.  in  the  exchange  of  fire  between  a  ship  and  a  fort  1200  ft. 
nigh,  a  i2-in.  gun  being  employed  on  each  side,  firing  a  shot  weighing 
850  lb  with  velocity  2150  f/s.  The  complete  ballistic  table,  and  tbs 
method  of  high  angle  fire  (see  below)  must  be  employed. 
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Range. 

s. 

j/C. 

S(ir). 

V. 

Tiv). 

I/C. 

k 

T(«h). 

%. 

D(«h). 

♦/c. 

♦w 

fifC. 

fi- 

o 

0 

0 

30700-$3 

2150 

286891 

OH)000 

O'OOO 

28-6891 

2150 

50-9219 
50-8132 

o-oooo 

0-000 

o-ouoo 

O'OOO 

500 

1500 

518 

20182-53 

1999 

28-4399 

0-2492 

0*720 

28-5645 

2071 

0-1087 

tm 

O-II^ 

0*2486 

0-328 

1000 

3000 

1036 

19664-53 

1862 

38-1711 

0-5180 
0*8076 

1-497 

28-4^01 
282853 

1994 
1918 

50-6913 

0-2306 

0-718 

1500 

4500 

1554 

i9»46-53 
18628-53 

1732 

278815 
275728 

2-330 

505542 

0-3677 

1-062 

0-4085 

i-i8i 

aooo 

6000 

2072 

1610 

1-1163 

3225 

28-1310 

1843 

504029 

0-5190 

1-500 

0-5989 

1-734 

S  weight,  i^  lb  4  OS. 
gravimetnc  density, 
nature,  cordite,  size  30. 


Ramgb  Tablb  For  6-incb  Gun. 
§504  j    "°'~*^  i  Weight,  100  lb. 


Muzzle  velocity,  2154  f/s. 
Nature  of  mounting 
Jump,  niL 


Remain- 
ing 
Velocity. 

To  strike 

an  object 

10  ft. 

high 

range 

must  be 

Slope  of 
■cent. 

5'  elevation  or 
depression  alters 
pomt  of  impact. 

Eleva- 
tion. 

Raofe. 

Fuse 
scale  for 
T.  and  P. 

50%  of  rounds 
should  fall  in. 

Time 
of 

Flight. 

Penetra- 
tion into 
Wrought 
Iroa. 

Range. 

Later- 
ally or- 
Verti- 

middle 

No.  54 
Marks!.. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

known  to 

cally. 

II.,  or  in. 

f/s. 

yds. 

I  in. 

yds. 

yds. 

•     « 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yd*. 

sees. 

in. 

2154 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  > 

o-oo 

0    0 

0 

■  • 

•  • 

o-oo 

13-6 

3122 

"45 

687 

125 

0*14 

0    4 

too 

t 

0-4 

0*16 

134 

2091 

JSS 

381 

125 

0-29 

0    9 

300 

0-4 

0-31 

13-2 

3061 

245 

125 

0-58 

0  13 

300 

I 

0-4 

0-62 

I3-0 

2032 

316 

190 

125 

0  17 

400 

w 

0-4 

12-8 

2003 

260 

156 

125 

0-73 
0-87 

0  31 

n 

0-5 

0-3 

0-78 

12-6 

«974 
1946 

311 

127 

125 

0  36 

2 

0-5 

0*3 

0-95 

124 

183 

no 

125 

I -01 

0  30 

C 

l\ 

0-5 

O-l 

i-ii 

12-2 

!ilS? 

163 

§ 

125 

i-i6 

034 

0-6 

0-3 

1-28 

12*0 

«43 

125 

1-31 

039 

900 

3. 

0-3 

1-44 

11-8 

1857 

130 

125 

1-60 

043 

1000 

31 

0-6 

0-3 

l-6i 

11-6 

1830 

118 

11 

125 

047 

1100 

0-6 

0-3 

178 

II-4 

1803 
1776 

no 

lOI 

66 

61 

125 
125 

1-89 

0  51 
0  55 

I300 
1300 

il 

0-6 
0-7 

0-3 
0-4 

1-95 
2-12 

II-2 
Il-O 

1749 

U 

56 

125 

2-03 

2- 18 

0  59 

1400 

0-7 

0-4 

2-30 

IO-8 

1722 

52 

125 

>    3 

1500 

5, 

0.7 
0-8 

0-4 

2-47 
2-65 

10-6 

1695 

80 

48 

125 

3-33 

1    7 

1600 

5 

25 

05 

IO-5 

1669 

V 

43 

125 

2-47 
3-61 

I  II 

1700 

1 

25 

0-9 

0-5 

2-84 

io*3 

1642 

57 

40 

too 

I  16 

1800 

' 

95 

i*o 

0-6 

303 

lO-l 

1616 

61 

37 

100 

2-76 

I  22 

1900 

6 

25 

i-i 

323 

9-9 

1591 

57 

34 

100 

3-91 

1  37 

2000 

'     1 

25 

1-3 

0-6 

3-4 » 

9-7 

The  last  column  in  the  Range  Table  giving  the  inches  of  penetration  into  wrought  iron  is  calculated  from  the  remaining  velocity  by 

an  empirical  formula,  as  explained  in  the  article  Abmoub  Platbs. 

and  now 


High  Angle  and  Cuned  Fire. — "  High  angle  fire,"  as  defined 

officially,  "  is  fire  at  elevations  greater  than  15","  and  "curved 

fire  is  fire  from  howitzers  at  all  angles  of  elevation  not  exceeding 

15"."    In  these  cases  the  curvature  of  the  trajectory  becomes 

considerable,  and  the  formulae  employed  in  direct  fire  must  be 

modified;    the  method  generally  employed  is  due  to  Colonel 

Siacd  of  the  Italian  artillery. 

Surting  with  the  exact  equations  of  motion  in  a  resisting  medium, 
(43)  d*x         .  dx 

and  eliminating  r , 

(45)  $i5-4if^--»4s* 

3/3?    a^       '3l" 
and  this,  in  copjunction  with 


(46) 

(47) 


^  di 


feducesto 
(48) 


fdx^    dyi>x\  Ifd^* 


di 

32' 


— {  cos  f,  or 


Jtani 


. L 


dt  f  cost 

the  equation  obtained,  as  in  (18),  by  resolving  normatlyln  the 
trajectory,  but  tli  now  denoting  the  increment  of  s  in  the  increment 
of  time  dt. 

Denoting  dx/di,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  velocity,  by  s, 
so  that 

«,  JSi  («)  b«on«        '"•'-* 

(v>)  dq/di'^^rcmi, 
and  therefore  by  (48) 

(51)  do    dqdt    rv 

iR'dnrt^T 

It  is  convedent  to  express  r  as  a  function  of  t^  In  the  previous 

notation 

(52)  Cr-f(ir), 


(53) 


fJ-^. 


an  equation  connecting  f  and  «. 
Now.  since  t »{  sec  t 

(54)  dt       ^    sec< 

and  multipl^ng  by  dxidt  or  {, 

(55)  $..C£sec< 

25       /(«  «  •)• 


and  multiplytng  by  dyfdx  or  tan  t, 

(56)  dy       C  c  Mc « tan  < 
di'       Jigeeci) 

also 

(57)  j«„. 
dq    qwoc 

(58)  d  tan  t      C 


TT^ 


sect 


5- 


__,__       V-  f  sec  t    • 
~~dq       j./&sec»r 
from  which  the  values  of  t,  x,  y,  i,  and  tan  t  are  given  fay  integration 
with  respect  to^.wben  sec  tis  given  asa  function  of  9  by  means  of  (51). 

Now  these  integrations  are  quite  intractable,  even  for  a  ^try 
simple  mathematical  assumption  of  the  function  /(v),  say  the  quao^ 
ratic  or  cubic  law,  f(v)  ■"  «*/«  or  f*/A. 

But,  as  originally  pointed  out  by  Euler,  the  difficulty  can  be 
turned  if  we  notice  that  in  the  ordinary  trajectory  of  practice  the 
quantities  •',  cos  t.  and  sec  t  vary  so  slowly  that  they  may  be  i^pbced 
by  their  mean  values,  «.  cos  «.  and  sec  i|.  especially  if  the  trajectoty. 
when  considerable,  is  aividcd  up  in  the  calculation  into  arcs  of  small 
curvature,  the  curvature  of  an  aix  being  defined  as  the  angle  bctwceo 
the  tangents  or  normals  at  the  ends  of  ttie  arc. 

Replacing  then  the  angle  i  on  the  right-hand  tide  of  equations 
(54)  -  (56)  fay  some  mean  value  f,  we  mtroduoe  Siacd*s  picudo* 
velocity  u  defined  by 

(59)  «-jtecfi 

so  that  «  !s  a  quasi-component  parallel  to  the  mean  dirMtioa  d 
the  tangent,  say  the  direction  of  toe  chord  of  the  arc. 
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Ise^pitiag  from  any  initial  psetido-vclodty  U. 
(61)  -, rudn 


^   .       /"udu 


and  suppodn^  the  inclination  « to  change  from  4  to.§  radiana  over 
the  arc 


(63) 
(64) 


4-«-C«co.,/.-^. 

/du 


Bat  accordlni^  to  the  definition  of  the  functions  T,  S,  I  and 
D  of  the  ballistic  ubie.  employed  for  direct  fife«  with  u  written 
fore. 


Now  cakidate  the  peeudo-velodty  «#  from 

(81)  n^-^coe^secf, 

and  then,  from  the  given  values  of  ^  and  $,  calculate  Mf  from  either 
of  the  formulae  of  ua)  or  (73) : — 


(82) 
(83) 


XW-IW-^i^if"'^ 


D(a.)-D(m)-^ 


SCCf 


cos  f 


Then  with  the  auflix  notation  to  denote  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  arc  4— 9, 

f84)  A-CIT(«*)-T(«,)1, 

(85)  ♦r.-Ccos,lS(ii#)-S(«,)l, 

i»*5  .0),-u.«-C«c,[lW-||] 

A  now  denoting  any  finite  tabular  difference  of  the  function  between 
the  initial  and  final  (pseudo-)  velocity. 


(65) 
(66) 

(67) 


and  therefore 
(68) 

(«9) 
(70) 
(71) 

(72) 


/Jra       -s(U)-s(«). 


«• 


i-crr(U)-T(«)i. 

x-iCcos,lS(U)-S(«)l. 
y-C8in,IS(U)-S(ti)|. 
4-«-Ccos,lI(U)-I(«)l, 
tan  ^-tan9-C  sec  f  [I(U) -I(«)I. 
while,  expressed  in  degrees. 

(73)  ♦•-«•-€  cos  f  rD(U)  -D(»)l. 

Th«  equations  (66)-(7i)  are  Scacci's.  dightly  modified  by  Oneral 
Mayevskt ;  ^nd  now  in  the  numerical  applications  to  high  angle  fire 
we  can  still  employ  the  ballistic  table  for  direct  fire. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  4  cannot  be  exactly  the  same  mean  angle 
in  all  these  equations;  but  if  ^  b  the  same  m  (69)  and  (70), 

(74)  jr/x-ton* 

•o  that  i|  b  the  inclination  of  the  chord  c^  the  arc  of  the  trajectory, 
as  in  Niven's  method  of  calculating  trajectories  {Free.  R.  S.,  1877): 
but  thb  method  requires  i|  to  be  known  with  accuracy,  as  1% 
variation  in  f  causes  more  than  1  %  variation  in  tan  f. 

The  difficulty  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  Siacci's  altitude-function 
A  or  A(if),  by  which  j(/x  can  be  calculated  without  introducing 
sin  9  or  tan  f .  out  in  which  n  occurs  only  in  the  form  eos  if  or  sec  ii. 
which  varies  very  slowly  for  moderate  values  of  9.  so  that  n  need 
not  be  calculatea  with  any  great  regard  for  accuracy,  the  arithmetic 
mean  IC^-)-0)  of  4  and  9  bemg  near  enough  for  q  over  any  arc  ^— 0 
of  moderate  extent. 

Now  uking  equation  (72).  and  replacing  tan  9,  as  a  variable  final 
tangent  ot  an  aqgle,  by  tan  «  or  dy/dx, 

(75)  ^  -  .    rf 


T 

9. 

^-^ —    •«»l"^^''*^^|q.                         Nt 

I 

/I 

y^ 

* 

#-• 

X 

<I»_V 

0 

/^  - 

:^-* 

QJ 


Fig.  a. 


tan 


^-^-Csec,  [l(U)-I(«) 


and  tntegfatxng  with  respect  to  x  over  the  arc  considered* 


(76) 


ataa^— 7">Csecv 


Bat 


[xI(U)-J'l(«)dr]. 


(77) 


j;i(a)d«-/;i(«)^« 

.cco.,jri(«)^ 


.Ccos,[A(U)-A(a)I 
in  SiaccTs  notation:  so  that  the  altitude-function  A  must  be  calcu- 
lated by  ionunation  from  the  finite  difference  ilA,  where 


(78) 


AA-I(») 


9P  ' 


'I(«)AS, 


or  else  fay  an  integration  when  it  b  legitimate  to  assume  that 
/(')  M^/A  in  an  interval  of  velocity  in  which  m  may  be  supposed 
constant. 
Dividing  again  by  x,  as  given  in  (76), 

(")  u«-|.C«c,[,(U)-||g|^] 

from  which  ylx  can  be  calculated,  and  thence  y. 

In  the  application  of  Siacci's  method  to  the  calculation  of  a  tra- 
iectory  in  high  angle  fire  by  successive  arcs  of  small  curvature, 
starting  at  the  beginning  of  an  arc  at  an  angle  ^  with  velocity  r^, 
the  curvature  of  the  arc  ^->9  b  first  settled  upon,  and  now 

(80)  H- !(♦+*) 

b  a  9ood  6nt  approximation  for  «. 


Also  the  vdodty  *«  at  the  end  of  the  arc  b  given  by 

(87)  Sf'Ktsec^cosv. 

Treating  this  final  velocity  s«  and  angle  %  as  the  initbl  velocity 
«u  and  angle  ^  of  the  next  arc.  the  calculation  proceeds  as  before 

(fiK.  2). 

In  the  long  range  high  angle  firo  the  shot  ascends  to  such  a  height 
that  the  correction  for  the  tenuity  of  the  air  becomes  important, 
and  the  cur\'ature  ^—f  of  an  arc  should  be  so  chosen  that  ^y«,  the 
height  ascended,  should  be  limited  to  about  1000  ft.,  equivalent 
to  a  fall  ci  I  inch  in  the  barometer  or  3  %  diminution  in  the  tenuity 
factor  r. 

A  convenient  rule  has  been  given  by  Captain  James  M.  Ingalls, 
U.S.A.,  for  approximating  to  a  high  angle  trajectory  in  a  smgle 
arc,  which  assumes  that  the  mean  density  of  the  air  may  be  taken 
as  the  density  at  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  height  of  the  vertex ; 
the  rule  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  in  an  unresisted  parabolic 
trajectory  the  average  hei|[ht  of  the  shot  b  two-thirds  tiie  height 
of  the  vertex,  as  illustrated  m  a  jet  of  water,  or  in  a  stream  of  bulwts 
from  a  Maxim  gun. 

The  longest  recorded  range  b  that  given  in  1888  by  the  9'2-in. 
gun  to  a  shot  weighing  380  lb  fired  with  velocity  2375  f/s  at  elevation 
ao*;  the  range  was  about  12  m.,  with  a  time  for  flight  of  about 
64  sec.,  shown  in  fig.  2. 

A  calculation  of  this  trajectory  is  given  by  Lieutenant  A.  H. 
Wolley-Dod,  R.A.,  in  the  Proceedings  R.A.  Institution,  1888,  employ- 
ing Siacci's  method  and  about  twenty  arcs;  and  Captain  Ingalfs, 
by  assuming  a  mean  tertuity-factor  rao*68,  corresponding  to  a 
height  of  about  2  m.,  on  the  estimate  that  the  shot  would  reach  a 
height  of  3  m.,  was  able  to  obtain  a  very  accurate  result,  working 
in  two  arcs  over  the  whole  trajertory.  up  to  the  vertex  and  down 
again  (Ingalls,  Handbook  of  BaUistic  ProMems). 

Siacci's  altitude-function  is  useful  in  direct  fire,  for  giving  im- 
mediately the  angle  of  elevation  ^  required  for  a  given  range  of 
R  yds.  or  X  ft.,  between  limits  V  and  v  of  the  velocity,  and  also  the 
anele  of  descent  fi. 

In  direct  fire  the  pseudo-velocities  U  and  u,  and  the  real  velocities 
V  and  V,  are  undistinguishable,  and  sec  ^  may  be  replaced  by  unity 
so  that,  putting  y^o  in  (79), 

t^"  un*.c[.(V)-|^]. 

Abo 

(89)  tan«-tanjJ-ClI(V)-L(p)l 

so  that 

<">  Un/I-C[f|-1(,)]. 

or,  as  (88)  and  (90)  may  be  written  for  smalfanglesi 

^9»)  «n2*-2c[l(V)-f| 

(92) 


iin2^-2C 


|t-I(r) 


To  simplify  the  work,  so  as  to  look  out  the  value  of  sin  2^  without 
the  intermcaiate  calculation  of  the  remaining  velocity  9,  a  double- 
entry   table  has  been  devised   by  Captain   Braccialini  Scipione 
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IPriibmi  id  Tiro,  Ronu, 


srlhcr 


,;?& 


;d  in  Ihc  Pitt.  R.A 


IF  UM»  ibove. 


Drifi^ — Ad  tlongitcd  ihot  fired  From  ■  rifled  gun  dod  not 

jKloiy  wM  inclined  to  th*  tnw  vf  rticil  11  m  small  ingle,  a°  or  )°; 
10  Ihit  the  (bat  will  hit  the  muk  aimed  at  i(  the  tnck  tight  is 
tilled  to  the  vettiul  it  this  angle  1,  callet*  Ibc  peimsnent  angle 
ol  deSectiDa  (see  Sights). 

Thi>  effect  is  called  drijl  and  the  [Ci$aa  of  it  is  not  yel 
understood  very  dearly. 

It  is  evidently  a  gyroKOpic  eflctt,  being  reversed  in  direction 
by  a  change  trom  »  right  to  a  lefi-handed  twist  ol  rising,  ud 
being  increawd  by  an  inctesM  of  rotation  of  the  shot. 

The  aiis  of  an  elongated  shot  would  move  parallel  to  [ticif 
only  if  liied  in  a  vacuum;  but  in  air  the  couple  due  to  a  sidelong 
motion  lends  to  place  the  axis  at  right  angles  10  the  tangent  erf 
the  Itajectory.  and  acting  on  a  rotating  body  causes  the  aiia  to 
ptccess  about  the  tangent.  At  Ihc  same  lime  the  Iriclional  drag 
damps  ibe  nutation  and  lauset  tbe  aiis  of  the  shot  to  follow  the 
langent  ol  tbe  trajettory  very  closely,  Ibc  point  of  the  shot 
being  seen  to  be  iJighlly  above  and  10  the  right  ol  the  Ungenl, 
wilh  a  right-handed  twist.  The  eltcct  b  as  if  there  was  a  mean 
lidelong  thrutt  yi  Ian  {  on  tbe  shot  from  lell  to  rigbl  in  order  to 
deflect  the  plane  of  the  trajectory  at  angle  t  10  the  vertical. 
But  BO  formula  has  yet  been  invented,  derived  on  theoretical 
principles  from  the  physical  data,  which  will  assign  by  ca 
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WintiMM,  npMntliii fntAkstty br > cor** CPU Ih irhrinn 
btf»^  thr  volunn  and  preMirg  ottat  powdgr-f—:  uxlinBdditioa 

can  be  ploclH  or  doivrd,  l1w  vtlooly  and  cncrfy  ■!  (lie  miuik 
B  btinf  dcDDUd  ^  V  md  E. 


in  vhkh  the  factor  4(f/iJ')UDW  rnmccu  tlw  (nnicm  dw  in  thr 

■■d  t  RprtfltftU  the  Angle  of  the  rifliiw;  tlui  [ador  nay  be  i^norn] 
io  tkc  lobieqiient  akaluioiB  u  HnelT  leis  ihu  i  %. 

The  BKUi  effective  praBat  (M.E.P.J  in  tooi  per  iq,  in,  I>  repie- 
■nted  ia  fi(.  J  br  thelieighl  AH.  uch  Itut  the  lectuule  AHKB  ii 
Bqul  ID  the  area  APDBi_  ud  the  M.E.P.  niulti^liy  M,  the 

(Aeoivi  thruH  af  the  (mder  on  the  fame  ol  the  (hot:  and  multi- 
plied »piin  bjr  I,  the  Innjh  in  inch™  of  the  travel  AB  o{  th*  •hot 

noil  to  ihe  M.E.P.  Diulliplied  by  tnn-B-c'the  volume  in  ruhk 

inchexif  Ihi  rilled  nn  AB  of  the  bore,  ■■■-  -•■" ■ ■*  ■■■- 

foul  volume  of  t  he  bore  uid  Clhe  vol  u 
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employed  the  steel  ipheiea  of  bicycle  baH-beariofi  aa  m 
valvef.   loaded    to    rffiBter    Ihe    prepnjre    at   which    the   pt> 
gaa  will  blow  oS.  and  thereby  check  the  iadkatisul  a 
cnuher-nuge  IPnc.  R^.,  March  1S9J). 
Chevalier  d'Arcy,  TTtio- 


Bally  !n 


maure  by  the  compteMion  of  a  copper  cylinder  in 

,   ..  jn*y  bv  placed  in  toe  powder-dumtwr,  or  (aalenKl 

la  the  hue  o(  tbc  ihot. 

la  Sir  Andrew  Nafale;i  reHarcha  *  number  ol  plunwere  [nnled 

btr  cnHber-faqfea,  and  alio  chronognphic  appliancea  which  regi*- 
nred  the  miaiffe  of  the  ahot  In  the  lame  manner  aa  the  cTectric 
iovcaa  in  Baahiorth'i  eaperimentt;  tbenct  the  velocity  and  cnrrry 
of  the  ihol  wai  inferred,  to  lerve  aa  ad  independent  control  of  the 
croihjr-gauyr  TTcnrdi  (fip.  4,  and  5). 

Aa  a  ^^elMoinary  atep  (o  the  detrrmination  of  the  pmaure  in  [he 
hole  of  a  pjn»  it  It  deiirable  to  meaiure  the  preHuie  obtained  by 
Aploding  a  cbarve  of  powder  in  a  clowd  ve«el,  varying  the  weight 
cf  the  charn  and  thereby  (he  deniiry  of  the  powder-gaa. 

The  (vritit  eaperrmenti  of  ihii  nature  ate  due  to  Bcnjitnin 
Kobna  in  174A  and  Count  Rumford  in  iywi  and  (heir  method 
hai  baca  irvivwl  by  Dr  Kdlner,    -■      -  ... 


in  a  niiiwi  barrel;  thia 
heactompliibcdby  ihort- 
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be  reachsl  In  the  ban  13^  *  nn,  and  to  dnJEO  Ihe  chunber  b  Ilut 
the  CD.  of  Ui*  dull  otty  K  wiubk  tor  the  wd|ht  ind  acaien- 
-'a  ol  (be  (bM.    Empirical  <ei — ■-'--■ ■ -■ 


A  peat  change  ha*  cone  ova  Interior  balliitia  id  nceot 
yc*»,ut]wo1d  bbck  guapowcler  hat  been  abandoned  inannlery 
■Iter  bddini  ilic  Gctd  (or  tii  hundred  yean.  Ii  it  replaced  by 
Bwden  eiploiivci  luch  ta  thote  [adkated  on  6s,  4,  capable  of 
fjvtng  oB  a  very  much  UrgET  volurae  of  gas  at  a  grtazer  tem- 
peiatim  and  preiture,  more  than  threefold  ai  aeen  on  fig.  S,  to 
that  the  charge  may  be  reduced  in  proportJon,  and  pouciung 

The  erpfaHnre  cordite  It  adi^ted  la  the  Britiib  tervlu;  ft 
deiivB  the  name  from  its  appearance  aj  cord  in  tbort  lengths, 
the  coBipoaitios  being  wtuccied  in  a  viicpiu  ttate  through  the 
hole  is  *  die,  and  ibe  oordilc  ii  dnignated  in  uie  by  the  number 
of  baBdredilB  of  an  inch  tn  the  diuMtn  of  the  hole.  Tbiu  the 
cordite,  tize  jo,  of  the  nuige  table  hai  been  Iquecied  through 
aboleo-join.  diameter. 

The  thermochemical  propertla  of  the  conitituenlt  o(  an 
ciplonve  will  aoign  an  upper  limit  to  the  volume,  temperature 
and  prcuure  of  tbe  gas  produced  by  the  combustion^  but  much 
ciperiment  i>  rcqniied  in  addition.  Sir  Andrew  Noble  has 
psbliihed  lome  of  hi>  remits  in  the  PJal.  Traiu.,  1^5-1906 
and  folbwing  yean. 

AoiBoio---' ■  ~  .:ia.  A'™5£kiUm(i537);C,.i1iI.-.  ■  !); 
ftobioi,  Nrt  I  CvMtry  (ITM):  Ejer  (Ir.i,  ■    I  .      .eh 

Brown),  n-      ■  -    ;Ju  d/ Cbbmtj  I1777):  C'J  i:  ■     '    lie 

Huionul.  \  .  ■■-  '..■'  «c-,  Boyiiiis"!  (French):  Sbc.-i  ■  ica 
(iuHaa);  »:.■■-■.■-.  /-.l.L.d;ki.  B/jliUi^ui  (Ru«ijni:  1  ^  r  «. 
OOeni.  Mall.  Ac.  Saljiiua  (Spinlth):  Buhfanh.  Tt.r  ■'  cj 
rrijajila  Ui7^):  Tht  Baiifrirlli  Ckrinuipapk  (is>  ..  .  Il>. 
Extrrim  aild  I lUriar  BaHiiCiCj.  HandhiKrkiifPnl^im!  I  ■■■■         .    td 


lidina  Ft 


ll99«>: 


(1907). 

BAUOOH.  •  ^obolat  bag  of  varnished  silk  or  other  material 
fanpenMsble  to  air,  which,  when  inlbied  with  gas  ligbtet  than 
loauDBn  >ir,  can  be  used  in  aeronautics,  or,  according  lo  its 
ii>e.  kc,  [or  any  purpose  for  which  its  ability  to  rue  and  £oat  in 
the  almospbere  adapts  mch  "  *«  ..       ...... 


=  783  in 


of  (be  brothen  Man((!oltier,  but  the  word  m 
(derived  from  ItaL  iniltni,  a  large  ball)  ai  m 
boD  or  ball-game,  a      '    ' " 


lom  of  chemica]  re 


the  a 


n  oroaiuental  globe  it 
and  shape  of  an  aij 


halloon  the  word  is  alio  giv< 

ft!  a  "balloon  skirl"  In  dreas,  "Oailoon  truning  '  m  Dorti- 

cnlture.     (Sec  AiiaHaunct.  and  Fucni  akd  Flvimc), 

BALUn  (fnm  Ital.  hallMa,  dim.  ol  talk,  a  bsU),  the  modern 
BKthod  of  secret-voting  employed  in  politicsl.  legislative  and 
judicial  aatemblies,  and  alio  in  the  proceeding  of  private  dubs 
the  use  of  a  little  ball 


dropped  acconfing  to  choice  ~  Into  the  right  receptacle ;  but 
nowadays  il  is  used  (or  any  lyitem  ol  lecRl-voting,  even  thnu^ 
no  such  ball  is  employed.  In  ancient  Athens,  the  dicasts,  in 
giving  their  verdict,  generally  uted  btllt  of  itone  (fii^'j  or  of 
metal  (i^mfHfi)-  Thoie  pierced  in  thecenlic,  or  black  in  colour, 
signified  coi\demnition:  those  unpierced,  or  white,  signified 
acquittal.  The  hoses  were  variously  airmged  ;  but  generally 
a  brut  boi  received  both  classes  of  votes,  and  a  wooden  bos 
received  tbe  unused  balls.  In  Lhe  assembly,  cases  of  praiiepa, 
sucK  as  ostracism,  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  or  the  release 
of  stale-debtots,  were  decided  by  lecrel-voting.  The  petaiisn, 
or  voting  by  words  on  olive-leaves,  practised  at  Syracuse,  may 
also  be  mentioned.  Al  Some  the  ballot  was  introduced  to  Ihe 
comitii  by  the  Lita  Taidiariat,  of  which  the  Ux  Cabiana 
([30  B.C-)  relates  to  tikc  election  of  raagistrate&  the  Ltx  Cvjto 
(137  ■•cl  to/ndicia  fepidi.  and  the  La  Pi:^itia  (131  >.c]  lo 
the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws  Ttt  nooden  labiUat,  placed 
in  the  aila  or  wicker  boi.  were  marked  U.  R.  {lUi  rsfoi)  and  A. 
(iHlifsg)  h]  the  case  of  a  propoied  law;  L.  (fikri]  and  I>. 
(ifaiwu}  in  the  case  of  *  public  trial ;  is  the  case  of  an  election, 
fmila  were  made  opposite  Ibe  names  or  initials  of  the  candi- 
dates. Tahdlat  were  alio  used  by  the  Roman  judicts,  who 
etprosed  their  verdict  or  judgment  by  the  letters  A.  (abulta'i, 
C.  (cndnuu),  and  V.  L,  (wn  liq»d).  In  modem  times  voting 
by  ballot  is  usually  by  some  form  ol  writing,  but  the  use  of  the 
ball  still  persists  {eapedilly  in  dubs),  and  a  "  black  ball  "  ia  the 
regular  term  for  a  hostile  vote. 

Greol  Briiai*. — In  Great  Britain  the  ballot  was  suggested  for 
tise  In  parliament  by  a  political  tract  of  Ihe  time  of  Cbailea  II. 
It  was  actually  used  by  the  Scots  parliament  of  1661  ui  proceed- 
ing on  the  Billeting  Act,  ■  measure  proposed  by  Middlcton  to 
secure  the  ostracism  of  Lauderdale  and  olhec  political  opponents 
who  were  by  secret-vote  declared  incapable  of  public  office. 
The  plan  followed  was  this:  each  member  of  parliament  wrote, 
in  a  disguised  hand,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  names  of  twelve 
suspected  persons;  the  billets  were  put  In  a  bag  held  by  tbe 
registrar;  tbe  bag  was  then  sealed,  and  was  afterwards  opened 
and  its  contents  ascertained  In  the  eicbequer  chamber,  where 
the  billets  were  immediately  bumed  and  the  names  nf  the 
ostradied  concealed  on  oath.  The  Billeting  Act  was  re[)udiated 
by  the  king,  and  the  ballot  was  not  again  heard  of  till  1705, 
when  Fletcher  of  Salloun,,  in  hit  meatuie  lor  a  provitianal 
govertmient  of  Scotland  by  annua]  parUameDts  in  the  event  ol 
Queen  Anne's  death,  proposed  secret-voting  to  protect  members 

parliament  ftoni  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
slrictly  representative  system  of  election,  not  only  dettroyed 
whatever  reason  may  once  have  aisled  for  the  ballot  in  delibera- 
tive voting,  but  rendered  it  essentia]  that  such  voting  should  be 
open-  It  was  in  the  agitations  for  parliamentary  reform  al  the 
beginning  of  the  iglh  century  that  the  demand  for  the  ballot  in 
parliamentary  electioos  was  first  seriously  made.  Tbe  Bentha- 
tnites  advocated  Ihe  system  in  iSrj.  At  the  so-called  Petetloo 
Massacre  (iSig)  several  banners  were  inscribed  with  the  baltoL 
O'C^nnell  introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject  in  rSjo;  and  thi 
origii^al  dralt  of  Lord  John  Rustelt't  Reform  Bill,  probably  on 
the  suggestion  of  Lords  Durham  and  Dunonnon,  provided  for 
its  introduction.  Later  on  Ihe  historian  Grote  became  its  chief 
supporter  m  the  House  of  Commons;  and  from  iSjj  to  iSjg, 
in  spite  ol  the  ridicule  cast  by  Sydney  Smith  on  the  "  mouse- 
trap," and  on  Ciote't  "  daggei-bo>,  in  which  you  stab  the  card 
of  your  favourite  candidate  with  a  dagger."'  the  minority  for 
the  haUot  increased  from  106  to  117.  In  i&it  the  ballot  was  the 
fourth  point  of  the  Peoj^'t  Charter.    In  the  tame  year  Ihe 

declared  the  question  open.  The  cause,  ui^cld  by  Macautay, 
Ward,  Hume  (In  his  resolutions.  184S)  and  Berkeley,  was  streng- 
thened by  the  report  of  Lord  Haitingtoa'i  Select  Committee 


■  For  a  detcription  of  Cnte't  caid-fnme.  it 
punctured  iKrough  a  hole,  aiwl  was  thus  ne 
tat  Spttlaltr,  IJlh  February  igj7. 
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(iSth  March  1870),  to  the  effect  that  corruption,  treating  and 
intimidation  by  priests  and  landlords  took  place  to  a  large  extent 
at  both  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections  in  England 
and  Ireland;  and  that  the  ballot,  if  adopted,  would  probably 
not  only  promote  tranquillity  at  elections,  but  protect  voters 
from  undue  influence,  and  introduce  greater  freedom  and  purity 
in  voting,  provided  secrecy  was  made  inviolable  except  in  cases 
where  a  voter  was  found  guilty  of  bribery,  or  where  an  invalid 
vote  had  been  given. 

Meanwhile  in  Australia  the  ballot  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Constitution  Act  of  South  Australia  (1856),  and  in  other  colonies 
at  the  same  date.  In  South  Australia  (Electoral  Act  of  1858) 
the  retuming-officer  put  his  initials  on  the  voting-card,  which  the 
voter  was  directed,  under  pain  of  nullity,  to  fold  so  that  the  ofliicer 
might  not  see  the  vote  which  was  indicated  by  a  cross.  In 
Victoria,  under  the  Electoral  Act  of  x86s,  the  officer  added  to  his 
initials  a  number  corresponding  to  the  voter's  number  on  the 
register.  In  Tasmania  the  chief  peculiarity  was  that  (as  in  South 
Australia)  the  card  was  not  put  directly  by  the  voter  into  the  box, 
hut  handed  to  the  officer,  who  put  it  there(this  being  thought  a 
security  against  double-voting  or  voting  with  a  non-official  card, 
and  also  against  the  voter  carrying  away  his  card).  In  1869,  at 
Manchester  and  Stafford  in  England,  test-ballots  were  taken  on 
the  Australian  system  as  practised  in  Victoria — the  voting-card 
ccmtaining  the  names  of  all  the  candidates,  printed  in  different 
colours  (for  the  benefit  of  illiterate  voters),  and  the  voter  being 
directed  to  score  out  the  names  of  those  he  did  not  support,  and 
then  to  place  the  card  (covered  by  an  official  envelope)  in  the  box. 
It  was  found  at  Manchester  that  the  voting  was  considerably 
more  rapid,  and  therefore  less  expensive,  than  under  the  old 
qrstem;  that  only  80  cards  out  of  11,475  were  rejected  as 
informal;  and  that,  the  representatives  of  candidates  being 
present  to  check  false  statements  of  identity,  and  the  public 
outside  being  debarred  from  recdviag  information  what  voters 
had  voted,  the  ballot  rather  decreased  the  risk  of  personation. 
At  Manchester  the  cards  were  not  numbered  consecutively,  as 
in  Victoria,  so  that  (assuming  the  officials  to  be  free  from  corrup- 
tion) no  scrutiny  could  have,  detected  by  whom  particular  votes 
were  given.  At  Stafford  the  retuming-officer  stamped  each  card 
before  giving  it  to  the  voter,  the  die  of  the  stamp  having  been 
finished  only  on  the  morning  of  the  election.  By  this  means  the 
possibility  was  excluded  of  what  was  known  as  "  the  Tasmanian 
Dodge,"  by  which  a  corrupt  voter  gave  to  the  retuming-officer, 
or  placed  in  the  box,  a  blank  non-official  ticket,  and  carried  out 
from  the  booth  his  official  card,  which  a  corrupt  agent  then 
marked  for  his  candidate,  and  gave  so-marked  to  corrupt  voter 
No.  2  (before  he  entered  the  booth)  on  condition  that  he  also 
would  bring  out  his  official  card,  and  so  on  oJ  Ubitum;  the  agent 
thus  obtaining  a  security  for  his  bribe,  unless  the  corrupt  voter 
chose  to  disfranchise  himself  Vy  makhig  further  marks  on  the 
card.  At  the  close  of  1870  the  ballot  was  employed  in  the  election 
of  members  for  the  London  School  Board  under  the  Education 
Act  of  that  year. 

In  1873  W.  E.  Forster's  Ballot  Act  mtroduced  the  ballot  in  all 
parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  except  parliamentary 
elections  for  universities;  and  the  code  of  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  act  was  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Education  Board  in 
the  first  School  Board  election  (1873)  under  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act  1873.  The  Ballot  Act  not  only  abolished  public 
nominations  of  candidates,  but  dealt  with  the  offence  of  persona- 
tion and  the  expenses  of  elections. 

As  practised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  white  paper  is  used  on 
which  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  printed  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  voter  filling  up  with  a  X  the  blank  on  the  right-hand 
opposite  the  name  he  votes  for.  The  paper,  before  being  given 
out,  is  marked  by  the  presiding-officer  on  both  sides  with  an 
official  stamp,  which  b  kept  secret,  and  cannot  be  used  for  a 
second  election  within  seven  years.  The  paper  is  marked  on  the 
back  with  the  same  number  as  the  counterfoil  of  the  paper  which 
remains  with  the  officer.  This  counterioil  is  also  marked  with 
the  voter's  number  on  the  register,  to  that  the  vote  may  be 
identified  on  a  scrutiny;  and  a  mark  on  the  register  shows  that 


the  voter  has  received  a  balkt-paper.  The  voter  folds  up  the 
paper  so  as  to  conceal  his  mark,  but  to  show  the  stamp  to  the 
officer,  and  deposits  it  in  the  box,  which  is  locked  and  sealed, 
and  so  constructed  that  papers  cannot  be  withdrawn  without 
unlocking  it.  Papers  inadvertently  spoiled  by  the  voters  may 
be  exchiUDged,  the  officer  preserving  separately  the  tpoHod 
papers.  If  a  voter  is  incapacitated  from  blindness,  or  other 
physical  cause,  or  makes  before  the  officer  a  declaration  of 
inability  to  read,  or  when  the  poll  is  on  a  Saturday  declares 
himself  a  Jew,  the  officer  causes  the  paper  to  be  marked  as  the 
voter  directs,  and  keeps  a  record  of  the  transaction.  A  voter  who 
claims  to  vote  after  another  has  voted  in  respect  of  the  same 
qualification,  obtains  a  (green)  paper  which  is  not  placed  di  the 
box,  but  preserved  apart  as  a  *'  tendered  "  paper.  He  must, 
however,  declare  his  identity  and  that  he  has  not  already  voted. 
The  presiding-officer  at  the  dose  of  the  poll  has  to  account  to 
the  retuming-officer  for  the  papers  entrusted  to  him,  the  number 
being  made  up  by— (i)  papers  in  the  box,  (3)  spcnled  papers,  (3) 
unused  papers  and  (4)  tendered  papers.  During  the  voting  (for 
which  schoolrooms  and  other  public  rooms  are  available,  and  for 
which  a  separate  compartment  must  be  provided  for  every  150 
electors  entitled  to  vote  at  a  station)  agents  of  candidates  are 
allowed  to  be  present  in  the  polling-station,  but  they,  as  well  as 
the  officials,  are  sworn  to  secrecy  as  regards  who  have  voted,  and 
for  whom;  and  they  are  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the 
voter,  inducing  him  to  show  his  vote,  or  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  number  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  These  agents  are  also 
present  with  the  retuming-officer  when  he  counts  the  papeis  and 
the  votes,  rejecting  those  papers — (x)  which  want  the  official 
mark  on  the  back;  (a)  on  which  votes  are  given  for  more  candi- 
dates than  the  voter  is  entitled  to  vote  for;  (3)  on  whidi  any- 
thing except  the  number  on  the  back  is  marked  or  written  by 
which  the  voter  can  be  identified;  (4)  which  are  unmarked,  or 
so  marked  that  it  is  uncertain  for  whom  the  vote  is  given.  The 
counted  and  rejected  papers,  and  also  the  "  tendered  *'  papers, 
counterfoils  and  marked  register  (which  have  not  been  opened), 
are,  in  parliamentary  elections,  transmitted  by  the  returning 
officer  to  the  dcrk  of  the  crown  in  chancery  in  England,  or  the 
sheriff-derk  in  Scotland,  who  destroys  them  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  of  some  court  having  jurisdiction  in  dection 
petitions.  Such  petitions  either  simply  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  the  return  on  the  ground  of  miscounting,  or  wrongous  rejection 
or  wrongous  admission  of  papers,  in  which  case  the  court  examines 
the  counted  and  rejected  papers;  or  make  allegations  of  cor- 
ruption, &c.  on  whidi  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  marked 
counterfoils  and  ascertain  how  bribed  voters  have  voted.  Sina 
the  dections  of  1874  much  discontent  has  been  expressed, 
because  judges  have  rejected  papers  with  trifling  (perhaps 
acddental)  marks  other  than  the  X  upon  them,  and  because 
elections  have  been  lost  through  the  failure  of  the  officer  to 
stamp  the  papers.  For  this  purpose  the  use  has  been  suggested 
of  a  periorating  instead  of  an  embossing  stamp,  while  a  dark- 
groutfd  paper  with  white  voting-spaces  would  make  mntflaud 
votes  impossible. 

The  Ballot  Act  introduced  several  new  offences,such  as  f oripngof 
papers  or  fraudulently  defacing  or  destroying  a  paper  or  the  offidal 
mark;  supplying  a  paper  without  due  authority;  fraudulently 
putting  into  the  box  a  oon-o&dal  paper;  fraudulently  taking 
a  paper  out  of  the  station  without  due  authority;  destroying. 
taking,  opening  or  otherwise  interfering  with  a  box  or  packet 
of  papers  then  in  use  for  dection  purposes.  These  offences  and 
attempts  to  commit  them  are  punishable  in  the  case  of  officers 
and  dcrks  with  imprisonment  for  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labour.  In  other  cases  the  turn  of  imprisonment  is  six 
months. 

The  ballot  was  long  criticised  as  leading  to  universal  hypocrisy 
and  deception;  and  Sydney  Smith  spoke  of  "voters,  ir  dominos, 
going  to  the  poll  in  sedan-chairs  with  dosdy-drawn  curtains.** 
The  observed  effect  of  asecret  ballot  hasbeen,  however,  gradually 
to  exterminate  undue  influence.  The  alarm  of "  the  confeaional " 
seems  to  be  unfounded,  as  a  Catholic  penitent  is  not  bound  to 
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confess  Ms  vote,  and  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be  a  crime  in  the 
oonfesaBor  to  divulge  it. 

ConlintHUtl  Europe. — ^The  ballot  is  largely  employed  in 
Ecropean  countries.  In  France,  where  from  1840  to  1845  the 
ballot,  or  scrutiny  had  been  used  for  deliberative  voting  in  the 
dumber  of  deputies,  its  use  in  elections  to  the  Corps  L6gislattf 
was  carcfuUy  regulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Empire 
by  the  Organic  Decree  of  the  and  of  February  1852.  Under  this 
law  the  voting  was  superintended  by  a  bureau  consisting  of  the 
deputy  rctuming-officcr  (called  president  of  the  section),  four 
Qopaid  assessors  selected  from  the  constituency  and  a  secretary. 
Each  voter  presents  a  polling-card,  with  his  designation,  date  of 
birth  and  signature  (to  secure  identity),  which  he  had  previously 
got  at  the  Maine.  This  the  president  mutilates,  and  the  vote 
is  then  recorded  by  a  "  bulletin,"  which  is  not  official,  but  is 
generally  printed  with  a  candidate's  name,  and  given  to  the 
^ter  by  an  agent  outside,  the  only  conditions  being  that  the 
buQetin  shall  be  "  sur  papier  blanc,  sans  signes  extirieurs,  et 
pcepar^  en  dehors  de  Tassemblie."  The  total  number  of  votes 
given  (there  being  only  one  member  in  each  electoral  district) 
is  checked  by  reference  to  "  la  fcuille  d*appel  et  inscription  des 
volants,"  the  law  still  supposing  that  each  voter  is  publicly 
called  on  to  vote.  If  the  voter,  when  challenged,  cannot  sign 
his  polling-card,  he  may  call  a  witness  to  sign  for  him.  The 
foltewing  classes  of  bulletins  are  rejected: — "  illisibles,  blancs, 
ne  contenant  pas  une  dfeignatlon  suffisante;  sur  lesquels  les 
votants  se  sont  fait  connaltre;  contenant  le  nom  d'une  personne 
n'ayant  pas  pr£t£  le  serroent  prescrit"  («.e.  of  a  person  not 
nominated).  Only  the  votes  pronounced  bad  by  the  bureau 
in  presence  of  representative  scrutineers  are  preserved,  in  case 
these  should  be  called  for  during  the  "  Se^on  pour  verification 
des  Poiuvotrs."  Practically  the  French  ballot  did  not  afford 
secrecy,  for  you  might  observe  what  bulletin  the  voter  took  from 
the  agent,  uid  follow  him  up  the  queue  into  the  polling-place; 
but  the  determined  voter  might  conceal  his  vote  even  from  the 
undue  influence  of  government  by  scratching  out  the  printed 
matter  and  writing  his  vote.  This  was  always  a  good  vote  and 
scrutiny  of  good  votes  was  impossible.  The  ballot  is  still  used 
in  the  etections  to  the  National  Assembly,  but  in  the  Assembly 
itself  only  in  special  cases,  as  e.g.  in  the  election  of  a  "  rapporteur." 
Under  the  law  of  zoth  August  1871  the  conseils  g6nerauz 
(departmental  councils)  are  elected  by  ballot. 

In  Piedmont  the  ballot  formed  part  of  the  free  constitutional 
government  introduced  by  Charles  Albert  in  March  1848;  it  was 
extended  to  Italy  in  x86i.  Voting  for  the  Italian  chamber  of 
deputies  takes  place  under  the  law  of  20th  November,  1859, 
and  in  public  halls  (not  booths),  to  which  admission  is  gained  by 
showing  a  certificate  of  inscription,  issued  by  the  mayor  to  each 
qualified  voter.  A  stamped  blue  official  paper,  with  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  law  printed  on  the  back  (jboUetino  spiegato)f  is  then 
issued  to  the  elector;  on  this  he  writes  the  name  of  a  candidate 
(there  being  equal  electoral  colleges)  or,  in  certain  exceptional 
cases,  gets  a  confidential  friend  to  do  so,  and  hands  the  paper 
foided-up  to  the  president  of  the  bureau,  who  puts  it  in  the  box 
(«nia),  and  w1m>  afterwards  presides  at  the  public  "squittinio 
dci  sttfiragL"  Greece  is  the  only  European  country  in  which 
the  baO-ballot  is  used.  The  voting  takes  place  in  the  churches, 
each  candidate  has  a  box  on  which  his  name  is  inscribed,  one 
half  (white)  being  also  marked  "  yes,"  the  other  half  (black) 
*'  no."  The  voter,  his  citizenship  or  right  to  vote  in  the  eparchy 
being  verified,  receives  one  ball  or  leaden  bullet  for  each  candidate 
from  a  wooden  bowl,  which  a  clerk  carries  from  box  to  box.  The 
voter  stretches  hu  arm  down  a  funnel,  and  drops  the  ball  into 
the  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  division.  The  vote  is  secret,  but  there  is 
apparently  no  check  on  "  yes  "  votes  being  given  for  all  the 
MMdidaUs,  and  the  ball  or  bujlet  is  imitable. 

The  eariier  history  of  the  ballot  in  Hungary  is  remarkable. 
Before  1848  secret  voting  was  unknown  there.  The  electoral 
law  of  that  year  left  the  regulation  of  parliamentary  elections  to 
the  coonty  and  town  councils,  very  few  of  which  adopted 
Che  ballot.  The  mode  of  voting  was  perhaps  the  most  primi- 
tive on  record.    Each  candidate  had  a  large  box  with  his  name  I 


superscribed  and  painted  in  a  distinguishing  colour.  On 
entering  the  room  alone  the  voter  received  a  rod  from  4  to  6  fed 
in  length  (to  prevent  concealment  of  non-offidal  rods  on  the 
voter's  person),  which  he  pkced  in  the  box  through  a  slit  in  the 
lid.  By  the  electoral  law  of  1874  the  ballot  in  parliamenUry 
elections  in  Hungary  was  abolished,  but  was  made  obligatory 
in  the  elections  of  town  and  county  councils,  the  voting  being 
for  several  persons  at  once. 

In  Prussia,  Stein,  by  his  Stddteordnung,  or  municipal 
corporation  act  of  z8o8,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
the  municipal  assembly  (Stadtverordnetenversammlung).  Under 
the  German  constitution  of  1867,  and  the  new  constitution  of 
the  xst  of  January  1871,  the  elections  of  the  Reichstag  were  to 
be  conducted  by  universal  suffrage  under  the  ballot  in  con- 
formity with  the  electoral  law  of  the  31st  of  May  1869. 

America. — At  the  first  elections  in  America  voting  was  viva 
voce;  but  several  of  the  colonies  early  provided  for  the  use  of 
written  or  printed  ballots.  By  x  7  7  5  biUlots  were  used  in  the  New 
England  states,  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina;  they  were  introduced  in  New  Jersey  in  1776, 
and  in  New  York  in  1778,  so  that,  at  the  time  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  viva  voce  voting  prevailed  at 
public  elections  only  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Georgia.  Of  the 
new  states  which  later  entered  the  Union,  only  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  did  not  have  a  ballot  system  when  they 
became  states.  During  the  first  half  of  the  jgth  century, 
Maryland,  Georgia,  Arkansas  (1846)  and  Illinois  (1848)  adopted 
the  ballot.  In  Missouri  ballot-voting  was  introduced  to  some 
localities  in  X845,  hut  not  until  1863  was  it  generally  adopted  in 
that  state.  Virginia  did  not  provide  for  voting  by  ballot  until 
X869,  and  in  Kentucky  viva  voce  voting  continued  until  1819, 
but  while  the  use  of  ballots  was  thus  required  in  voting,  and 
most  of  the  states  had  laws  prescribing  the  form  of  ballots  and 
providing  for  the  count  of  the  vote,  there  was  no  provision 
making  it  the  duty  of  any  one  to  print  and  distribute  the  ballots 
at  the  polling-places  on  election  day.  In  the  primitive  town 
meetings  ballots  had  been  written  by  the  voters,  or,  if  printed, 
were  furnished  by  the  candidates.  With  the  development 
of  elections,  the  task  of  preparing  and  distributing  ballots  feU 
to  political  committees  for  the  various  parties.  The  ballot- 
tickets  were  thus  prepared  for  party-lists  of  candidates,  and  it 
was  not  easy  for  any  one  to  vote  a  mixed  ticket,  while,  as  the 
voter  received  the  ballot  within  a  few  feet  of  the  polls,  secrecy 
was  almost  impossible,  and  intimidation  and  bribery  became 
both  easy  and  frequent. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  introduced  in  Canada,  but  no  serious  agitation 
was  begun  for  a  simikr  system  in  the  United  States  until  1885. 
In  Z887  bills  for  the  Australian  ballot  were  actively  urged  in  the 
legislatures  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  although  neither  became 
law.  A  Wisconsin  law  of  that  year,  regulating  elections  in  cities 
of  over  50,000  population,  incorporated  some  features  of  the 
Australian  system,  but  the  first  complete  law  was  enacted  by 
Massachusetts  in  x888.  This  Massachusetts  statute  provided  for 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  ballots  by  the  state  to  contain  the 
names  of  all  candidates  arranged  alphabetically  for  each  office, 
the  electors  to  vote  by  marking  the  name  of  each  candidate  for 
whom  they  wished  to  vote.  At  the  presidential  election  of  1888 
it  was  freely  alleged  that  large  sums  of  money  had  been  raised  on 
an  tinprecedented  scale  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  this  situa- 
tion created  a  feeling  of  deep  alarm  which  gave  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  movement  for  ballot  reform.  In  1 889  new  ballot  laws  were 
enacted  in  nine  states:  two  states  bordering  on  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island;  four  states  in  the  middle- west« 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  two  southern 
states,  Tennessee  and  Missouri;  and  Montana,  in  the  far  west. 
The  Connecticut  law,  however,  marked  but  little  improvement 
over  former  conditions,  since  it  provided  only  for  official  envelopes 
in  which  the  unofficial  party  ballots  should  be  voted.  The 
Indiana  hiw  provided  for  a  single  or  "  blanket "  ballot,  but  with 
the  names  of  candidates  arranged  in  party-groups,  and  a  method 
of  voting  for  all  of  the  candidates  in  a  party-group  by  a  single 
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mark.  Michigan  and  Missouri  also  adopted  the  party-group 
system.  The  other  states  followed  the  Massachusetts  law  provid- 
ing for  a  blanket  ballot  with  the  candidates  arranged  by  offices. 

The  new  ballot  system  had  its  first  practical  demonstration  at 
the  Massachusetts  election  of  1889,  and  its  success  led  to  its 
rapid  adoption  in  many  other  states.  In  1890  ballot  laws  were 
passed  in  seven  states:  Vermont,  Mississippi,  Wyoming  and 
Washington  provided  for  the  Massachusetts  plan,  although 
Vermont  afterwards  adopted  the  system  of  party-groups,  which 
Maryland  used  from  the  first  The  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
laws  of  1890,  however,  only  provided  for  official  ballots  for  each 
party,  and  allowed  l^dlots  obtained  outside  of  the  polling-booths 
to  be  used.  In  1891  seventeen  additional  states  and  two  terri- 
tories adopted  the  Australian  ballot  systemu  All  of  these  pro- 
vided for  a  blanket  ballot;  but  while  the  Massachusetts  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  in  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Kentucky,  Texas  and  Oregon,  the 
system  of  party  groups  was  followed  in  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Maine,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Cali- 
fornia had  the  Massachusetts  arrangement  of  names,  but  added 
on  the  ballot  a  list  of  party  names,  by  marking  one  of  which  a 
voter  would  cast  his  vote  for  all  of  the  candidates  of  that  party. 
Pennsylvania  placed  all  the  candidates  not  in  a  party-group  in 
alphabetical  order. 

lofira  adopted  the  Australian  ballot  system  in  1892;  Alabama 
and  Kansas  in  1893;  Virginia  in  1894;  Florida  in  1895;  and 
Louisiana  and  Utah  in  1896.  In  1895,  too,  New  York  adopted 
the  blanket  ballot  in  place  of  separate  party  ballots,  but  arranged 
the  names  of  candidates  in  puty  columns.  The  only  state  to 
abandon  the  blanket  ballot  after  once  adopting  it  was  Miss- 
ouri which  in  1897  returned  to  the  system  of  separate  ballots, 
with  no  provision  for  booths  where  the  ballot  might  be  marked 
in  secret.  (See  the  article."  Present  Status  of  the  Ballot  Laws," 
by  Arthur  Ludington,  in  Amer.  Pci.  Science  Reo.  for  May  1909.) 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  officials  chosen  at  one  time  in 
American  elections,  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  ballot  used 
is  very  different  from  that  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  quadrennial 
presidential  election  in  New  York  state,  for  example,  the  officers 
to  be  voted  for  by  each  elector  are  thirty-six  presidential  electors, 
one  congressman,  state-governor,  Ueutenant-govemor  and  five 
other  state  officers,  a  member  for  each  houseof  the  state  legislature, 
several  judges,  a  sheriff,  county-derk  and  other  county  officers. 
The  column  with  the  list  of  the  candidates  of  each  party  for  all  of 
these  offices  is  2  to  3  ft.  in  length;  and  as  there  are  often 
eight  to  ten  party-tickets  in  the  field,  the  ballot-paper  is  usually 
from  18  to  30  in.  in  width.  Each  voter  receives  one  of  these 
"  blanket "  ballots  on  entering  the  poUing-ptace,  and  retires  to 
a  booth  to  mark  cither  a  party  column  or  the  individual  candidates 
in  different  colimms  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote.  Where,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  the  names  of  candidates  are  arranged  by  offices 
instead  of  in  party-listSi  every  voter  must  mark  the  name  of  each 
individual  candidate  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote.  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Missouri,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
New  Mexico  use  the  system  of  separate  party  ballots.  (See  also 
yoTiNO,  VoTiNO  Machines,  EixcnoN,  Rzpkesentation.) 

BALLOU.  HOSBA  (Z77X-X853),  American  Universalist  deigy- 
man,  was  bom  in  Richmond,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  30th  of 
April  1771.  He  was  a  son  of  Maturin  Ballou,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  self-educated,  early  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry,  became 
a  convert  to  Universalism  in  1789,  and  in  1794  became  a  pastor 
of  a  congregation  at  Dana,  Massachusetts.  He  preached  at 
Barnard,  Vermont,  and  the  surrotmding  towns  in  x8ox-z8o7;  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  X807-X8X5;  at  Salem,  Massa^ 
chusetts,  in  X815-X817;  and  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Universalist 
Church  in  Boston  from  December  18x7  until  hu  death  there  on 
the  7th  of  June  x8s2.  He  founded  and  edited  The  Universalist 
Magazine  (18x9;  later  called  The  Trumpet)  and  The  Universalist 
Expositor  (x83x;  later  The  Universalist  Quarterly  Review); 
wrote  about  xo,ooo  sermons,  many  hymns,  essays  and  polemic 
theological  works;  and  is  best  known  for  Nates  en  the  ParaJbles 
(1804),  A  Treatise  on  Atonement  (1805)  and  Examination  of  the 
Doctrine  oj  a  Future  Retribution  (X834);  in  these,  espedaUy 


the  second,  he  showed  himself  the  principal  American  expositor  of 
Universalism.  His  great  contribution  to  his  Church  was  the 
body  of  denominational  literature  he  kft.  From  the  theology 
of  John  Murray,  who  like  Ballou  has  been  called  "  the  father  of 
American  Universalism,"  he  differed  in  that  he  divested  Uni- 
versalism of  every  trace  of  Calvinism  and  opposed  legalism  and 
tzinitarian  views. 


His  grand-nephew,  Ho6£A  Ballou  (x796-x86x),  bom  in 
Halifax,  Vermont,  on  the  x8th  of  October  X796,  preached  to 
Universalists  in  Stafford,  Connecticut  (x8z5-x82x);  and  in 
Massachusetts,  in  Roxbury  (x82X'x838)  and  in  Medford  (1838- 
1853) ;  and  in  x8s3  was  elected  first  president  of  Tufts  College  at 
Medford,  serving  in  that  office  until  shortly  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  on  the  27th  of 
May  x86x.  He  was  the  fixst  (X847)  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a 
Universalist  denominational  coU^e,  and  this  did  much  towards 
the  establi^unent  of  Tufts.  He  was  associated  with  the  elder 
Hosea  Ballou  in  editing  Thf  Universalist  Quarterly  Reviete; 
edited  an  edition  of  Sismondi's  Hilary  of  the  Crusades  (1833); 
and  wrote  the  Ancient  History  of  Universalism,  down  to  aj>.  553 
(X829;  2nd  ed.,  X842). 

Matdxin  MuutAY  Ballou  (X82&-X895),  son  of  the  first  Hosea, 
was  a  pioneer  in  American  illustrated  jounialism,  edited  (Reason's 
Pictorial  and  Bailouts  Monthly  and  many  collections  of  quota- 
tions, and  in  X872  became  editor-in-chidf  of  the  Boston  Daily 
dobct  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  wrote  a  life  of 
his  father  (i860),  and  a  History  of  Cuba  (1854). 

BALLSTON  SPA,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Saratoga 
county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  about  7  ol  S.  of  Saratoga  Springs. 
Pop.  (1890)  3527;  (X900)  3923;  (x9xo  U.  S.  CecuBus)  4x38. 
It  is  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railway,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Saratoga  Springs,  Albany,  and  Schenectady  by 
electric  lines.  There  are  sevoal  manufacturing  establishments, 
among  which  are  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  paper-bags 
in  the  United  States  and  a  laige  taimery.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
popular  sununer  resort  that  BaUston  Spa  is  best  known.  Ikfany 
fine  chalybeate  and  other  springs  xising  through  solid  rock  from 
a  depth  of  about  650  ft.  furnish  a  highly  effervescent  water  of 
considerable  medicinal  and  conmierdal  value.  The  village  has 
the  Ballston  Spa  public  library,  the  Saratoga  county  law 
library  and  the  Saratoga  county  court  house.  Ballston  Spa, 
which  was  namad  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Ball,  an  eariy 
settler,  was  settled  about  X787  by  the  grandfather  of  Steplien 
A.  Douglas,  and  was  incorporated  in  x8s5. 

See  E.  F.  Prose,  Centennial  Hist,  of  BaUsten  Spa,  1908. 

BALLYCA8TLB,  a  seaport  and  watexing-place  on  the  north 
coast  of  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  north  parliamentary 
diviaon,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  opposite  R&thlin 
Island.  Pop.  (x9ox)  X48X.  It  is  connected  with  the  Northern 
Counties  (Midland)  xailway  at  Ballymoney  by  the  Ballycastie 
light  railway.  The  town  consists  oi  two  divisions,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mQe  apart  and  connected  by  a  fine  avenue.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  x8th  century  Mr  Hugh  Boyd,  obtaining  the 
estate,  devoted  himself  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  town,  establishing  manufactures,  endowing  charities  and 
building  churches;  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  ten^toraxy 
vitality.  Upwards  of  £x  30,000,  induding  a  lajq^e  government 
grant,  is  said  to  have  htcn  expended  upon  the  pier  and  harbour; 
but  the  violence  of  the  sea  overthrew  the  one  and  the  other 
became  filled  with  sand.  To  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  Bonamaxgy  Abbey,  the  burial-fdace  of  many  of  the  Mac- 
Doxmell  family.  The  Carey  brook,  by  the  aide  of  which  the 
abbey  stands,  was  formerly  called  the  Margy,  and  on  its  waters 
according  to  tradition  dwelt  the  four  children  of  lir,  changed 
to  swans  by  their  step-mother  tmtil  St  Columba  released  them 
from  enchantment.  (See  P.  W.  Joyce,  Old  Celtic  Rom»anc€s.) 
With  this  wdl-known  romance  is  coimected  the  wide-spread 
belief  in  Ireland  of  Hi-fortune  following  the  killing  of  a  swan. 
Coal-seams,  formerly  extensivdy  worked,  and  from  an  unknowa 
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period  of  andqaity,  appear  in  the  diffs  towards  Fair  Head,  and 
die  fisheries  are  important  The  ooast-soeneiy  and  the  view 
from  the  hiU  oi  Knocklayd  are  notable. 

BALLTMBNA,  a  town  of  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  mid 
parliamentazy  division,  on  the  Braid,  an  affluent  of  the  Maine, 
3  m.  above  their  junctitm.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  xo,886. 
It  is  33  m.  N.N. W.  of  Belfast  on  theNorthem  Counties  (Midland) 
raOway.  Brandi  lines  run  to  Lame  and  to  Parkmore  on  the 
east  coast.  The  town  owes  its  proaperity  chiefly  to  its  linen 
trade,  intxoduoed  in  1733,  which  gives  employment  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  Brown  linen  is  a  specialty.  Iron  ore 
is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  Antiquities  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  are  few  and  the  present  buildings  of  Ballymena  Castle 
and  Galgorm  Castle  are  modem.  GracehUl,  however,  a  Moravian 
settlement,  was  founded  in  1746. 

BALLYMDNET,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Antrim,  Irelana, 
in  the  north  parliamentary  division,  53  m.  N.N.W.  from  Belfast 
by  the  Northern  Counties  (Biidland)  raflway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  3953.  The  Ballycastle  railway  Joins  the  main 
line  here.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  prosperous,  brewing,  distil- 
ling  and  tanning  being  carried  on,  besides  the  linen  manufacture 
common  to  the  iriiole  county.  Soap,  candles  and  tobacco  are 
also  manufactured,  and  die  town  is  a  centre  for  local  agricultural 
trade.  Near  the  nei^bouring  viUage  of  Dervock  (4I  m.  N.)  is 
a  cottage  shown  l^  an  inscription  to  have  been  the  home  of  the 
ancestors  of  William  McKinlcy,  president  of  the  United  Stotcs. 

BALLTMOTB,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Sligo,  Ireland,  in 
the  south  parliamentary  division,  14  m.  S.  of  Sligo  by  the  Midland 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (igor)  997.  It  is  a  centre  for 
some  agricultural  trade  and  has  carriage-building  works.  Tliere 
are  remains  of  a  strong  castle,  built  by  the  powerful  eari  of  Ulster, 
Ridiard  de  Burg^,  in  1300,  and  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  1641 
and  1652.  Ruins  are  also  seen  of  a  Franciscan  foundation 
attributed  to  the  13th  century;  it  was  a  celebrated  scat  of 
learning  and  an  extant  memorial  of  the  work  of  its  monks  is 
the  B^ok  €if  BaOymote  (c.  X39r)  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Irbh  Acadeniy,  a  miscellaneous  coUection  in  prose  and  verse  of 
historical,  geiicalogical  and  romantic  writings.  There  are  also, 
near  the  town,  nn'ns  of  a  house  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  (i303)> 

BALLTSHANHON,  a  seaport  and  marlcet-town  c^  Co. 
Donegal,  Irdand,  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  at  the 
month  of  the  Erne;  on  the  Bundoran  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern-  railway.  Pop.  (i9or)  9359.  The  river  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  whidi  ooimects  the  town  with  the 
suburb  of  The  Port.  Below  Uie  bridge  the  river  forms  a  beautiful 
cascade,  150  yds.  wide,  with  a  fall  at  low  water  of  16  ft  Here 
is  the  salmon  leap,  where  the  fish  are  trapped  in  huge  numbers, 
but  also  assisted  to  mount  the  fall  by  salmon-ladders.  The 
fisheries  are  of  great  value,  and  there  is  an  export  trade  to  England 
in  salmon,  which  are  despatched  in  ice.  The  harbour  is  a  small 
exposed  credc  of  Donegal  Bay,  and  is  only  accessible  to  small 
vcsseb  owing  to  a  bar.  Previous  to  the  Union  Ballyshannon 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  and  it  was  in- 
corporated by  James  I.  There  are  slight  remains  of  a  castle  of 
the  ODoimells,  earls  of  TVrconnell,  where  the  English,  on 
attempting  to  besiege  it,  were  defeated  and  lost  heavily  in  their 
retreat  across  the  river,  in  1597.  There  are  numerous  raths  or 
encampments  in  the  vicinity  and  other  remains.  Coolmore, 
3  m.  N.W.,  is  a  bathing-resort. 

BAIJI*  a  fragrant  hob,  Melissa  officinalis,  of  the  Deadnettle 
Older  {Lahiatae)  with  opposite,  ovate,  crenulated  leaves,  which 
arc  wrinkled  alxyve,  aiid  small  iHute  or  rose-spotted  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  central  and  southern  Europe;  it  is  often 
grown  in  gardens  and  has  become  naturalixed  in  the  south  of 
Fjigland  and  grows  apparently  wild  as  a  garden  escape  in  North 
America.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek  /i^Xurva,  the  f^ant  being 
visited  by  bees.  BasUrd  Bahn  is  an  allied  plant,  MdiUis 
MdissopkyOum^  a  southern  European  spedes,  found  in  the  south 
and  south-west  of  England. 

BAUUCBDA,  JOSE  MANUEL  (r838-x89i),  president  of  the 
icpublic  of  Chile,  was  bom  in  Santiago  in  1838.    His  parents 
wealthy,  and  in  his  early  days  he  was  diiefly  concerned  in 


industrial  and  agricultural  enterprise.  In  1865  he  was  one  of 
the  rq>resentatives  of  the  Chilean  government  at  the  general 
South  American  congress  at  Lima,  and  after  his  return  obtained 
great  distinction  as  an  orator  in  the  national  assembly.  Alter 
disfharging  some  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  he  became  succes- 
sively minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  interior  under  the 
presidency  of  Sefhor  Santa  Maria,  and  in  the  latter  capacity 
carried  compulsory  dvil  marriage  and  several  other  laws  highly 
obnoxious  to  the  dergy.  In  1886  he  was  dected  president^ 
but,  in  spite  of  his  great  capadty,  his  imperious  temper  little 
fitted  him  for  the  post  He  was  soon  irrecondlably  at  variance 
with  the  majority  of  the  national  representatives,  and  on  the 
ist  of  January  1891  he  sought  to  terminate  an  intolerable 
situation  by  rdfusing  to  convoke  the  assembly  and  ordering  the 
continued  collection  of  the  taxes  on  his  own  authority.  This  led 
to  the  Chilean  Qvil  War  of  1891,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  Balmaceda,  who  committed  suidde  on  the  i8th  of  September, 
the  aimiversary  of  his  devation  to  the  presidency. 

BALHADI.  a  town  of  Cumberland  county,  N.S.W.,  Australia, 
on  the  western  shore  of  Darling  Harbour,  Port  Jackson, 
s  m.  by  water  from  Sydney  and  suburban  to  it.  Pop.  (x90z) 
30,881.  It  is  the  home  of  great  numbers  of  the  working  classes 
of  SydnQT  and  some  of  the  largest  factories  and  most  important 
docks  are  situated  here.  Saw-mills,  iron  foundries,  chemicals, 
glass  and  soap  works,  shipbuilding  yards  and  a  ooooanut-oil 
factory  in  coimexion  with  the  soap-manufacture  at  Port  Sunlight, 
£n^and,are  among  the  dud  industrial  establishments.  Balinain 
became  a  munidpality  in  i860. 

BAUIERINO,  JAMES  ELPHOfSIONB,  xst  Babon  (c  1553- 
r6ia),  Scottish  politidan,  was  the  third  son  of  Robert,  3rd  Lord 
Elphiiistone  (d.  1603).  Rising  to  power  under  James  VI.  he 
became  a  judge  and  a  royal  secretaiy;  he  accompanied  the  king 
to  London  in  x  603  and  was  made  Lord  Balmerino,  or  Balmerinoch, 
in  1604.  In  1 605  he  became  president  of  the  court  of  session,  but 
his  ardour  for  the  Roman  Oitholic  religion  brought  about  his 
overthrow.  In  1 599  on  the  king's  behalf,  but  without  the  king's 
knowledge,  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  Qement  VIII.  in  which  he 
addressed  the  pope  in  very  cordial  terms.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
having  been  seen  by  Elizabeth,  the  English  queen  asked  James 
for  an  explanation,  whereupon  both  the  king  and  the  secretary 
declared  it  was  a  forgery.  Tliere  the  matter  rested  until  1608, 
when  the  existence  of  the  letter  was  again  referred  to  during 
some  controvert  between  James  and  Cardinal  BeUarmine. 
Interrogated  afrah  Balmerino  admitted  that  he  had  written  the 
compromising  letter,  that  he  had  surreptitiously  obtained  the 
king's  signature,  and  that  afterwards  he  had  added  the  full  titles 
of  the  pope.  In  March  1609  he  was  tried,  attainted  and  sentenced 
to  death,  but  after  a  brid  imprisonment  he  was  rdeascd  and  he 
died  at  Balmerino  in  Jixly  16x2. 

Balmerino's  dder  son  John  (d.  1649)  was  permitted  to  take 
his  father's  title  in  1613.  In  1634  he  was  imprisoned  for  his 
opposition  to  Charles  I.  in  Scotland,  and  by  a  bare  majority  of 
the  jury  he  was  found  guilty  of  "  leasing-making  "  and  was 
sentenced  to  death.  But  popular  sympathy  was  strongly  in  his 
favour;  the  poet  Dnunmond  ci  Hawthoraden  and  others 
interceded  for  him,  and  after  mudi  hesitation  Charles  pardoned 
him.  Balmerino,  however,  did  not  desist  from  his  opposition 
to  the  king.  A  chief  among  the  Covenanters  and  a  trusted 
counsellor  of  the  marquess  of  Argyll,  he  presided  over  the  cele- 
brated parliament  whidi  met  in  Edinburgh  in  August  1641,  and 
was  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  who  visited  England  in 
1644.  He  died  in  February  1649  and  was  succeeded  as  3rd  lord 
by  his  son  John  (1623-1704),  who  in  1669  inherited  from  his 
unde  James  the  title  of  Lord  Coupar.  John's  son  Jobn,  4th 
Lord  Balmerino  (1652-X736),  was  a  lawyer  of  some  repute  and, 
although  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  Union,  was  a  Scottish  repre- 
sentative peer  in  i7ioand  X7X3.  John'sson Akthttx (i688-r746) 
who  became  6th  Lord  Balmerino  on  the  death  of  his  half-brother 
John  in  January  X746,  is  famoas  as  a  Jacobite.  He  joined  the 
partisans  of  James  Edward,  the  Old  Pretender,  after  the  battle 
of  Sheriffmuir  in  November  17x5,  and  then  lived  for  some  time 
in  exile,  returning  to  Scotland  in  X733  when  his  father  had 
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seemed  for  him  a  pardon.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  Charles 
Edward  in  1745;  he  marched  with  the  Jacobites  to  Derby, 
fought  at  Falkirk  and  was  captured  at  Culloden.  Tried  for 
treason  in  Westminster  Hall  he  was  found  guilty,  and  was 
beheaded  on  the  nth  of  August  1746,  behaving  both  at  his  trial 
and  at  his  execution  with  great  constancy  and  courage.  On  his 
death  without  issue  his  titles  became  extinct. 

BALMdS,  JAIMB  LUCIANO  (18x0-1848),  Spanish  ecclesiastic, 
eminent  as  a  political  writer  and  a  philosopher,  was  bojn  at  Vich 
in  Catalonia,  on  the  28th  of  August  18x0,  and  died  there  on  the 
9th  of  July  1848.  Having  attacked  the  regent  Espartero  and 
been  exiled  he  foimded  and  edited  on  his  return  the  El  Pensa- 
miento  de  la  Nacicn,  a  Catholic  and  Conservative  weekly;  but 
his  fame  rests  principally  on  El  Protestantismo  comparado  con  d 
Catolicismo  en  sus  rdacianes  con  la  Civilisacion  Europea  (3  vols., 
1842-X844,  6th  edition,  1879;  Eng.  trans.  London,  1849),  an 
able  defence  of  Catholicism  on  the  ground  that  it  represents  the 
spirit  of  obedience  or  order,  as  opposed  to  Protestantism,  the 
spirit  of  revolt  or  anarchy.  From  the  historical  standpoint  it  is 
of  little  value.  The  best  of  his  philosophical  works,  which  are 
clear  expositions  of  the  scholastic  system  of  thoxi^^t.  are  the 
Filosofia  Pondamental  (4  vols.,  X846,  Eng.  trans,  by  H.  F. 
BrowDson,  2  vols.  New  York,  1856),  and  the  Curso  de  Filosofia 
Elemental  (4  vols.,  1847),  which  he  translated  into  Latin  for  use 
in  seminaries. 

See  A.  de  Blanche-Raffin,  Jacques  Balmh.  sa  vie  et  ses  owrages 
(Paris.  1849):  and  E.  BuU6a  Fern&odez.  Jaime  Balmis  y  sus  oberas 
(Madrid,  1903). 

BAUfORAL  GA8TLB  (Gaelic,  "the  majestic  dwelling"),  a 
private  residence  of  the  British  sovereign,  in  the  parish  of  Crathie 
and  Braemar,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dee  (here  spanned  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge),  9  m.  W.  of 
BaUater  and  at  a  height  of  900  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  property 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Farquharsons  of  Inverey,  from  whom 
it  was  acqtiired  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  whose  trustees  disposed 
of  the  lease  in  1848  to  the  prince  consort,  by  whom  the  whole 
estate  was  purchased  in  X853  and  bequeathed  to  C^ueen  Victoria. 
The  castle  is  built  of  granite  in  the  Scots  baronial  style,  with 
an  eastern  tower  xoo  f L  high  commanding  a  superb  view — 
Ballochbuie  and  Braemar  to  the  W.,  Glen  Gaim  to  the  N., 
Lochnagar  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Dee  to  the  S.  On 
Craig  Gowan  (X3X9  ft.),  a  hill  x  m.  to  the  south,  have  been 
erected  memorial  cairns  to  (^ueen  Victoria,  the  prince  consort, 
Princess  Alice  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Great 
Britain.  The  parish  church  of  Crathie  (1903),  replacing  the  kirk 
of  1806,  is  x}  m.  to  the  W.,  and  about  2  m.  farther  west  stands 
Abergeldie  CasUe,  another  Highland  royal  residence,  an  andent 
building  to  which  modem  additions  have  been  made,  inhabited 
by  King  Edward  VII.  when  prince  of  Wales,  and  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  used  as  a  shooting-lodge. 

BALNAVE8.  HENRY  (X5X2^-X579),  Scottish  politician  and 
reformer,  bom  at  Kirkcaldy  about  15x2,  was  educated  at  St 
Andrews  and  on  the  continent,  where  he  adopted  Protestant 
views.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  continued  his  legal  studies 
and  in  x  538  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session.  He  married  about 
the  same  time  Christian  Scheves,  and  in  X539  was  granted  the 
estate  of  Halhill  in  Fife,  after  which  he  is  generally  named. 
Before  1540  he  was  swom  of  James  Vs.  privy  council,  and  was 
known  as  one  of  the  party  in  favour  of  the  English  alliance  and 
of  an  ecclesiastical  reformation.  He  is  also  described  as  treasurer 
to  James  (LeUers  and  Papers,  1543,  i.  64),  but  the  regent  Arran 
appointed  him  secretary  in  the  new  govenmient  of  the  infant 
Cfuecn  Mary  (January  X543).  He  promoted  the  act  permitting 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  a  marriage  treaty 
between  the  little  queen  and  the  future  Edward  VI.  In  London 
he  was  not  considered  so  complaisant  as  some  of  the  other 
commissioners,  and  was  not  made  privy  to  all  the  engagements 
taken  by  his  colleagues  {ib.  i.  834).  But  Beton  "  loved  him 
worst  of  all,"  and,  when  Arran  went  over  to  the  priestly  party, 
Balnaves  was,  in  November  1543,  deprived  of  his  offices  and 
imprisoned  in  Blackness  Castie. 


Thence  he  was  released  by  the  arrival  of  Hertford's  fleet  in 
the  following  May,  and  from  this  time  he  became  a  paid  agent  of 
the  En^ish  cause  in  Scotland.  He  took  no  part  in  the  murder 
of  Beton,  but  was  one  of  the  most  active  defenders  of  the  casUe 
of  St  Andrews.  He  received  £xoo from  Henry  VIII.  in  December 
XS46,  was  granted  an  annuity  of  j[xa5  by  Protector  Somerset 
in  X547  and  was  made  En^h  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  St 
Andrews.  When  that  castie  surrendered  to  the  French  in  July 
Balnaves  was  taken  prisoner  to  Rouen.  Somerset  made  vain 
efforts  to  procure  his  release  and  continued  his  pension.  He 
made  himself  useful  by  giving  information  to  the  English  govern- 
ment,  and  even  Mary  Tudor  sent  him  £50  as  reward  in  June  1 5  S4< 
Balnaves  also  busied  himself  in  writing  what  Knox  calls  **  a 
comfortable  treatise  of  justification,"  which  was  found  in  MS. 
with  a  preface  by  Knox,  among  the  reformer's  papers,  and  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1584  under  the  title  The  Confession 
of  Faith. 

In  X5S7  Bahuves  was  permitted  to  retnm  to  Scotland  and 
regain  his  property;  probably  it  was  thought  that  Mary  Tndor's 
burnings  would  have  cooled  the  ardour  of  his  English  affections, 
and  that  in  the  war  threatening  between  two  Catholic  countries, 
Balhaves  would  serve  his  own.  The  accession  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth 
changed  the  situation,  and  Mary  of  Guise  had  reasons  for  accusing 
him  of  "  practices  out  of  England  "  {Salisbury  MSS.  i.  X55). 
He  took,  in  fact,  an  active  part  in  the  rising  of  X559  and  was 
commissioned  by  the  Congregation  to  solicit  the  help  of  the 
En^ish  govemment  through  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir  at  Berwick.  He 
was  also  selected  one  of  the  Scots  representatives  to  negotiate 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  February  1560.  In  1563  be  was 
restored  to  his  office  as  lord  of  session,  and  was  one  of  those 
appointed  by  the  General  AssemUy  to  revise  the  Book  of  Discip- 
line. He  was  one  of  Bothwell's  judges  for  the  murder  of  Daxnlcy 
in  X567,  and  in  X568  he  accompanied  Moray  to  the  York  inquiry 
into  Qaten  Mary's  guilL  He  resigned  his  judicial  office  in  x  574, 
and  died  in  x  579  at  Edinburgh.  He  has  been  claimed  as  a  Scots 
bard  on  the  strength  of  one  ballad,  "  0  gallandis  all,  I  cry  axkd 
call,"  which  it  printed  in  Allan  Ramsay's  Evergreen  (a  vols. 
1724-1727). 

See  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  (IS40-I545);  Bain's  and 
Thorp's  Cal.  of  ScoUuh  State-Papers lEnifliUi  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Cats.;  Acts  ef  Engl.  Privy  Council;  Reg.  P.C.,  Scotland:  Reg. 
Great  Seal  of  Scotland;  Hamilton  Paters;  Border  Papers;  Knox, 
Works ;  Burnet,  Rrformaiion ;  Froude,  Hist.  (A.  F.  P.) 

BALNEOTHERAPEUTICS   (LaL  balneum,  a  bath,  and  Gr. 
Btpartbtip,  to  treat  medically).    The   medical   treatment .  of 
disease  by  internal  and  external  use  of  mineral  watera  b  quite 
distinct  from  "  hydrotherapy,"  or  the  therapeutic  uses  of  pure 
water.    But  the  term  "balneotherapeutics"  has  gradually 
come  to  be  applied  ^to  everything  relating  to  spa  treatment, 
including  the  drinking  of  waterft  and  the  use  of  hot  baths  and 
natural  vapour  baths,  as  weU  as  of  the  various  kinds  of  mod 
and  sand  used  for  hot  applications.    The  priiudpal  constituents 
found  in  mineral  waters  are  sodium,  magniwinm,  calcium  axMi 
iron,  in  combination  with  the  adds  to  form  chlorides,  sulphates, 
sulphides  and  carbonates.    Other  substances  occasionally  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  exert  a  therapeutic  influence  are  arsenic, 
lithitmi,   potassitmi,   manganese,   bromine,   iodine,   &c.    Tlie 
chief  gases  in  solution  are  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  add  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Argon  and  helium  occur  in  tome  of 
the  "  simple  thermal "  and  "  thermal  sulphur  waters."    Tbkn 
are  few  docton  who  would  deny  the  great  value  of  special  bathing 
and  drinking  cures  in  certain  morbid  conditions.    In  the  emf^oy* 
ment  of  the  various  mineral  waten,  oaany  of  the  spas  adopt 
special  means  by  which  they  increase  or  modify  their  infhience, 
e.g.  the  so-called  "  aromatic  "  or  "  medicated  "  baths,  in  which 
substances  are  mixed  to  exert  a  spedal  influence  on  the  skin 
and  peripheral  nerves.    Of  these  the  "  pine-needle  "  bath  has 
the  greatest  repute;  it  is  made  by  adding  a  decoction  of  the 
needles  or  young  shoots  of  firs  and  pixkes.    Fir  wood  oil  (a 
mixture  of  ethereal  oils)  or  the  tincture  of  an  alcoholic  extinct 
acts  equally  well.    The  volatile  ethereal  constituents  are  sup- 
I  posed  to  jxnetnte  the  akin  and  to  stimulate  the  cutaneous 
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ctrcixlatioii  and  peripheral  nerves,  being  eliminated  later  by  the 
ordinaxy  channels.  Similar  effects  follow  the  addition  to  the 
bath  of  aromatic  herte,  such  as  camomile,  thyme,  &c.  For  a 
full-sized  bath  i)  to  a  tt)  of  herbs  are  tied  in  a  mvulin  bag  and 
infused  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water;  the  juices  are  then  ex- 
pressed and  the  infusion  added  to  the  bath.  Astringent  baths 
are  prepared  in  a  similar  way  from  decoctions  of  oak  bark, 
walnut  leaves,  &c  In  many  spas  on  the  European  continent 
baths  are  prepared  from  peat  or  mud  mixed  with  hot  mineral 
water.  Mineral  peat  consists  of  decomposing  vegetable  soil 
that  has  been  so  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  medicinal 
q>ring  tlat  it  has  undergone  (leculiar  and  variable  chemical 
changes.  This  is  mixed  with  the  hot  mineral  water  until  the 
bath  has  the  desired  consistency,  the  effect  on  the  patient  being 
in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  density.  These  baths  vary 
greatly  in  composition.  Mud  baths  are  chiefly  prepared  from 
muddy  deposits  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  springs, 
as  at  St  Amand.  They  act  like  a  large  poultice  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  the 
temperature,  they  exert  a  considerable  mechanical  effect.  The 
pulse  is  accelerated  some  6  to  1 2  beats  a  minute,  the  respiration 
number  rises,  and  the  patient  is  thrown  into  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion. They  have  very  great  value  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
conditions  and  in  some  of  the  special  troubles  of  women. 

There  are  certain  conditions  in  which  mineral  water  treatment 
is  distinctly  contra- indicated.  Advanced  cardiac  disease  and 
cardiac  cases  with  failure  of  compensation  must  pre-eminently 
be  treated  at  home,  not  at  a  spa.  Advanced  arterio-sclcrosis, 
any  form  of  serious  organic  visceral  disease,  advanced  cirrhosis, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  a  tendency  to  haemoptysis,  much 
elevation  of  temperatiue  or  emaciation,  are  all  entirely  unsuited 
for  this  form  of  treatment.  Serious  organic  nervous  diseases, 
great  nervous  depression  and  old  cases  of  paralysis  are  all 
contra-indicated.  Any  trouble,  however  suited  in  itself  for  spa 
treatment,  must  be  considered  inapplicable  if  complicated  with 
pregnancy. 

In  advising  balneotherapeutic  treatment  in  any  case,  all  the 
conditions  and  habits  of  the  patient — pecuniary,  physical  and 
psychical — must  be  considered,  as  the  spa  must  be  fitted  to 
the  patient,  not  the  patient  to  the  spa.  Besides  the  particular 
disease,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  must  be  considered,  the 
'same  morbid  condition  in  different  people  requiring  very  different 
treatment.  Retarded  convalescence  is  a  condition  often  treated 
at  the  spas,  although  hygienic  surroundings,  both  mental  and 
f^ysical,  are  usually  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  complete 
recovery.  After  rheumatic  fever,  however,  if  the  joints  remain 
painful  and  the  heart  is  dilated,  the  thermal  gaseous  saline  water 
of  Nauheim,  augmented  by  Schott's  resistance  movements,  will 
often  appear  to  work  wonders.  Chronic  rheumatism,  where 
there  is  much  exudation  round  a  joint  or  incipient  stiffness  of  a 
joint,  may  be  relieved  by  hot  thermal  trcatnient,  especially  when 
combined  with  various  forms  of  massage  and  exercises.  Simple 
thermal  waters,  hot  sulphur  springs  and  hot  muriated  waters 
are  all  successfiil  in  different  cases.  Chronic  muscular  rheuma- 
tism can  also  be  benefited  in  a  similar  manner.  Diseases  of  the 
netvotts  system  are  on  the  whole  treated  by  these  means  with 
small  success.  Mental  diseases  other  than  very  mild  cases  of 
depression  should  be  considered  inapplicable.  Neurasthenics 
are  sometimes  treated  at  chalybeate  or  thermal  muriated  saline 
spas;  but  such  treatment  is  entirely  secondary  to  the  general 
management  of  the  case.  Neuralgic  affections  and  the  later 
stages  of  neuritis,  especially  when  dependent  on  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, art  often  relieved  or  cured.  Abdominal  venosity  (ab- 
dominal plethora),  a  feature  of  obesity,  glycosuria,  &c.,  are 
extremely  well  fitted  for  this  form  of  treatment.  The  alkaline 
sulphated  waters,  the  bitter  waters  and  the  common  salt  waters 
can  all  be  prescribed,  and  after  a  short  course  can  be  supple- 
mented with  various  forms  of  active  and  passive  exercises. 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  far  more  suited  for  climatic 
treatment  than  for  treatment  by  baths.  Anaemia  can  usually 
be  better  or  equally  well  treated  at  home,  or  by  seaside  residence 
or  a  aeai  voyage,  though  many  physicians  prescribe  chloride  of 


sodium  waters,  followed  by  a  course  of  iron  waters  at  some 
suitably  situated  spa.  In  the  anaemia  dependent  on  malarial 
infection,  the  muriated  or  alkaline  sulphated  waters  at  spas  of 
considerable  elevation  and  combined  with  iron  and  arsenic  are 
often  very  beneficial.  Gravel  and  stone,  if  of  the  uric  acid 
variety,  can  be  treated  with  the  alkaline  waters,  but  the  case 
must  be  under  constant  observation  lest  the  urine  bteomc  too 
alkaline  and  a  deposition  of  phosphates  take  place  on  the  already 
formed  uric  acid  stone.  Gout  is  so  variable  both  in  cause  and 
effect  that  much  discrimination  is  required  in  its  treatmenL 
Where  the  patient  is  of  "  full  habit,"  with  portal  stagnation, 
the  sulphated  alkaline  or  mild  bitter  waters  are  indicated, 
especially  those  of  Carlsbad  and  Marienbad;  but  the  use  of 
these  strong  waters  must  be  followed  by  a  long  rest  under  strict 
hygienic  conditions.  Where  this  is  impossible,  a  milder  course 
must  be  advised,  as  at  Homburg,  Kissingen,  Harrogate,  Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden,  &c.  For  very  delicate  patients,  and 
where  time  is  limited,  the  simple  thermal  waters  are  preferable. 

For  radiant  heat  and  light  baths  and  electric  baths  of  all 
kinds,  see  Electrotherapeutics;  and  for  compressed  air 
baths,  Aerotherapeutics.  (See  also  Baths,  Therapeutics, 
and  the  articles  on  diseases.) 

BALQUHIDDER  (Gaelic,  "the  farm  in  the  back-lying 
country  "),  a  village  and  parish  of  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
of  parish  (1901)  605.  The  vilbge  lies  3  m.  W.  of  the  station  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Caledonian  railway  from  Callander  to 
Oban,  and  27!  m.  N.W.  of  Stirling.  It  is  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  Loch  Voil,  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Braes  of  fialquhidder. 
The  Maclaurins  acquired  the  district  as  early 'as  the  9th  century 
and  occupied  it  for  several  hundred  years  until  ousted  by  the 
Macgregors,  a  neighbouring  dan,  who  had.  repeatedly  raided 
their  lands,  and  in  1558  slew  the  chief  and  many  of  his  followers. 
Balquhidder  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  exploits  of  Rob  Roy, 
who  died  there  in  1 734.  His  grave  in  the  old  kirkyard  is  marked 
by  a  stone  ornamented  with  rude  carving,  executed  probably 
centuries  before  his  time.  Another  ancient  stone  is  said  tradi- 
tionally to  cover  the  grave  of  Angus,  the  Columban  missionary, 
who  was  the  first  to  carry  on  Christian  work  in  this  part  of  the 
Highlands. 

BALRAHPUR,  a  town  of  British  India  near  the  river  Rapti, 
28  m.  from  Gonda,  in  the  Gonda  district  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Pop.  (1901)  16,735.  It  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  largest 
tdukdari  estates  in  the  province.  The  raja.  Sir  Drigbijai  Singh 
K.C.S.I.,  was  conspicuously  loyal  during  the  Mutiny,  and  was 
rewarded  with  accessions  of  territory  and  hereditary  privileges. 
His  death  in  1882  gave  rise  to  prolonged  litigation  and  the  estate 
was  thrown  into  chancery.  The  income  is  estimated  at  £  1 20,000, 
paying  a  revenue  of  £46,000.  Numerous  schools  and  hospitals 
are  supported.  Balrampur  contains  a  large  palace,  a  handsome 
modem  temple  and  an  Anglo-vernacular  school. 

BALSAM  (from  Gr.  fikXaafuw,  thrQugh  Lat.  bdsamutn,  con- 
tracted by  popular  use  to  O.  Fr.  basme,  mod.  Fr.  bdme;  Eng. 
balm),  a  term  properly  limited  to  such  resins  or  oleo-resins  as 
contain  benzoic  add  or  dnnamic  acid  or  both.  Those. balsams 
which  conform  to  this  definition  make  up  a  distinct  class,  allied 
to  each  other  by  their  composition,  properties  and  uses.  Those 
found  in  commerce  are  the  balsam  of  Peru,  balsam  of  Tolu, 
liquid  storax  and  liqxudambar.  Balsam  of  Peru  is  the  produce 
of  a  lofty  leguminous  tree,  Myroxylon  Pereirae,  growing  within 
a  limited  area  in  San  Salvador,  Central  America  and  introduced 
into  Ceylon.  It  is  a  thick,  visdd  oleo-resin  of  a  deep  brown  or 
black  colour  and  a  fragrant  balsamic  odour.  It  is  used  in  per- 
fumery. Though  contained  in  the  pharmacopeias  it  has  no 
special  medicinal  virtues.  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  produced  from 
Myroxylon  loluiferum.  It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  thicker  than 
Peru  balsam,  and  attains  a  considerable  degree  of  solidity  on 
keeping.  It  also  is  a  product  of  equatorial  America,  but  is  found 
over  a  much  wider  area  than  is  the  balsam  of  Peru.  It  is  used 
in  perfumery  and  as  a  constituent  in  cough  syrups  and  lozenges. 
Liquid  storax  or  styrax  preparatus,  is  a  balsam  yielded  by  Liquid- 
ambar  orientalisy  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  soft  resinous 
substance,  with  a  pleasing  balsamic  odour,  especially  after  it 
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has  been  kept  for  some  time.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  extenial 
application  in  some  parasitic  skin  diseases,  and  internally  as 
an  expectorant.  An  analogous  substance  is  derived  from 
Liquidambar  AUingia  in  Java.  Liquidambar  balsam  is  derived 
from  Liquidambar  styracifiua^  a  tree  found  in  the  United 
Sutes  and  Mexico.  It  contains  cinnamic  add,  but  not 
benzoic  acid. 

Of  so-called  balsams,  entirely  destitute  of  cinnamic  and  benzoic 
constituents,  the  following  are  found  in  commerce: — Mecca 
balsam  or  Balm  of  CUead^  from  Commiphora  opobalsamum,  a  tree 
growing  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  is  supposed  to  be  the  balm 
of  Scripture  and  the  fia\ffatto»  of  Theophrastus.  When  fresh 
it  is  a  viscid  fluid,  with  a  penetrating  odour,  but  it  solidifies  with 
age.  It  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  esteem  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity  and  to  the  present  day  it  is  peculiarly  prized  among 
the  people  of  the  EasL  For  balsam  of  copaiba  see  Copaiba. 
Under  the  name  of  vood  oil,  or  Curjun  balsam,  an  oleo-resin  is 
procured  in  India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago  from  several 
species  of  Dipterocarpus,  chiefly  D.  turbinaius,  which  has  the 
odour  and  properties  of  copaiba  and  has  been  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  Wood  oil  is  also  used  as  a  varnish  in  India  and  forms 
an  effective  protection  against  the  attacks  of  white  an  ts.  Canada 
balsam  or  Canada  turpentine  is  the  oleo-resin  yielded  by  Abies 
balsamea,  a  tree  that  grows  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  very  transparent  substance,  some- 
what fluid  when. first  run,  but  thickening  considerably  with  age, 
possessed  of  a  delicate  yellow  colour  and  a  mild  tcrebinthous 
odour.  It  contains  24  %  of  essential  oil,  60  %  of  resin 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  16  %  of  resin  soluble  only  in  ether.  Its 
chief  uses  are  for  mounting  preparations  for  the  microscope  and 
as  a  cement  for  glass  in  optical  work. 

The  garden  balsam  is  an  annual  plant,  Impaiiens  balsamina, 
and  the  balsam  apple  is  the  fruit  of  Momordica  balsamina,  nat. 
order  Cucurbitaceae. 

BALSHAM,  HUGH  DB  (d.  1286),  English  churchman,  appears 
first  as  sub-prior  of  the  monastery  of  Ely.  On  the  death  of 
William  of  Kilkenny  in  1256  the  monks  elected  him  bishop  of 
Ely,  to  the  annoyance  of  Henry  III.  who  had  handed  over  the 
temporalities  of  the  see  to  John  de  Waleran.  The  election  was 
confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1257  and  Hugh  set  to  work  to  repair 
the  harm  done  to  the  diocese  by  the  intntder.  In  1 280  thje  bi^op 
obtained  a  charter  allowing  him  to  replace  the  secular  brethren 
residing  in  his  hospital  of  St  John  at  Cambridge  by  "  studious 
scholars  " ;  a  second  charter  four  years  later  entirely  diflferen  tiated 
these  scholars  from  the  brethren  of  the  hospital,  and  for 
them  Hugh  do  Balsham  founded  and  endowed  the  college  of 
Peterhouse. 

BALTA,  a  town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Podolia, 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Bug,  131  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of 
Odessa.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  cattle,  horses  and  grain, 
and  has  two  annual  fairs,  held  at  Whitsuntide  and  in  June. 
A  variety  of  industries,  such  as  tallow-melting,  soap-boiling, 
tile-making  and  brewing,  are  carried  on.  The  Jews  form  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  population,  which  in  1867  numbered 
14,528,  and  in  1897,  23,393.  Balta  was  in  great  part  destroyed 
by  the  Russians  in  1780. 

BALTARD,  LOUIS  PIERRE  (1764-1846),  French  architect 
and  engraver,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July  1764.  He 
was  originally  a  landscape  painter,  but  in  his  travels  through 
Italy  was  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  buildings, 
that  he  changed  his  profession  and  devoted  himself  to  architec- 
ture. In  his  new  occupation  he  achieved  great  success,  and  was 
selected  to  prepare  the  plans  for  some  of  the  largest  public 
edifices  in  Paris.  His  reputation,  however,  is  chiefly  based  on 
bis  great  skill  in  engraving .  Among  the  best  known  of  his  plates 
are  the  drawings  of  Paris  (Paris  et  scs  monuments^  2  vols,  fol., 
1803),  the  engravings  for  Denon's  £gypte,  the  illustrations  of 
Napoleon's  wars  (La  Colonne  de  la  grande  armle),  and  those 
contained  in  the  series  entitled  the  Grand  prix  de  I* architecture, 
which  for  some  time  he  carried  on  alone.  He  also  gained  dis- 
tinction as  an  engraver  of  portraits.  Baltard  died  in  Paris  on 
the  22nd  of  January  1846. 


Two  of  his  children  were  also  architects.  Of  these  the  more 
important  was  Victor  Baltard  (1805-1874),  who  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  X9th  of  June  1805.  In  1803  he  gained  the  ^rix  de 
Rome  at  the  £coIe  des  beaux-arts  for  designing  a  mih'taiy  school 
He  was  largely  instramental  in  introducing  a  regular  scheme 
of  fresco  decoration  by  modem  artists  in  the  churches  of  Paris, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  heterogeneous  collections  of  pictures 
of  all  kinds  with-  which  their  walls  had  been  promiscuously 
decorated.  He  built  many  additions  to  existing  churches, 
and  also  the  church  of  St  Augustin,  in  which  he  united 
the  stmctural  values  of  stone  and  steeL  His  most  popular 
achievement  was,  however,  the  building  of  the  central  market 
in  Paris.  Victor  Baltard  also  built  the  slaughter  houses 
and  the  cattle  market  of  La  ViUette.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  X3th  of  January  1874,  after  a  life  of  great  activity  in  his 
profession. 

BALTIC  8BA  (Scand.  and  Ger.  Ostsee;  Russ.  BaUiyskoe 
More),  a  sea  extending  between  54*  and  66*  N.  laL,  and  9*  and 
30*  E.'  long.,  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Sweden,  Russia, 
Germany  and  Denmark.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  960  m.; 
greatest  breadth  about  400  m.;  and  length  of  coast-line,  5000 
m.;  the  central  axis  mns  approximately  from  south-west  to 
north-easL  The  Baltic  is  connected  with  North  Sea  by  the 
winding  channel  between  the  south  of  Scandinavia  and  the 
Cimbrian  peninsula.  This  channel  is  usually  included  in  the 
Baltic  The  part  of  it  west  of  a  line  joining  the  Skaw  with 
Christiania  fjord  receives  the  name  of  Skagerrak;  the  part 
east  of  this  line  is  called  the  RattegaL  At  its  southern  end  the 
Kattegat  is  blocked  by  the  Danish  islands,  and  it  communicates 
with  the  Baltic  proper  by  narrow  channels  called  the  Sound/ 
the  Great  Belt  and  the  Little  BelL  The  real  physical  boundary 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  is  formed  by  the  plateaa 
on  which  the  islands  Zealand,  FQnen  and  Laaland  are  situated, 
and  its  prolongation  from  the  islands  Falster  and  MScn  to  the 
coasts  of  Mecklenburg  and  ROgen. 

East  of  this  plateau  the  Baltic  proper  forms  a  series  of  hoDows 
or  troughs.  Tlie  first,  or  Boroholm  deep,  lies  east  of  the  island  of 
Bomholm,  and  is  separated  from  the  next,  or  Gotland  deep,  by 
the  Middelbank.  Beyond  the  Middelbank  the  Danziger  Tiefe, 
an  isolated  depression,  lies  to  the  south-east,  while  to  the  north- 
east the  Gotland  basin,  the  largest  and  deepest  of  all,  extends 
north-eastwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Along  the  Swedish 
coast  a  deep  channel  runs  northward  from  outside  the  island  of 
Oland;  this  is  entirely  cut  off  to  the  south  and  east  by  a  bank 
which  sweeps  eastward  and  northward  from  near  Karlskrona, 
and  on  which  the  island  of  Gotland  stands,  but  it  communicates 
at  its  northem  end  with  the  Gotland  deep,  and  near  the  junction 
opposite  Landsort  is  the  deepest  hole  in  the  Baltic  (420  metres 
*  230  fathoms). 

An  unbroken  ridge,  extending  from  Stockholm  to  HangO  ia 
Finland,  separates  the  Baltic  hasin  proper  from  the  depression 
between  Sweden  and  the  Aland  Isles,  to  which  the  name  Aland 
Haf  has  been  given.  North  of  the  .^land  Haf  a  ridge  defines  the 
southern  edge  of  another  depression,  the  Bothm'an  Sea,  which  in 
turn  is  separated  from  the  most  northcriy  division,  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  by  a  ridge  across  the  narrow  Quarkcn  or  Kvarken 
Strait.  The  Gotland  deep  may  be  said  to  extend  directly  into 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  mnning  eastwards  for 
about  250  m.,  and  separating  Finland  from  Esthonia.  Between 
Esthonia  and  Courland  is  the  CmII  of  Riga,  a  shallow  inlet  of 
roughly  drcular  form,  about  xoo  m.  in  diameter,  and  nowhere 
more  than  27  fathoms  deep. 

According  to  recent  computations  the  total  area  of  the  Baltic, 
including  the  Skagerrak  and  Kattegat,  is  166.397  sq.  m.,  and 
its  volume  6007  cub.  m..  giving  a  mean  depth  of  36  fathoms, 
which  is  markedly  less  than  that  of  any  other  arm  of  the  sea  of 
similar  area. 

In  the  deeper  hollows  in  the  south  part  of  thf  Baltic  the  bottom 
consists  almost  invariably  of  either  soft  brown  or  grey  mud  or 
hard  clay,  while  on  the  shallow  banks  and  near  the  low  coasts 
fine  sand,  of  white,  yellow  or  brown  colour  with  small  pebble^ 
is  usually  found. 
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BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE,  OEOROB  CALVERT.  1ST  Bason  (c.  1580-1632), 
English  statesman,  son  of  Leonard  Calvert,  and  Alice,  daughter 
of  John  Crosland  of  Crosland,  was  bom  at  Kipling  in  Yorkshire 
and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  After  travelling  on  the 
continent,  he  entered  the  public  service  as  secretary  to  Robert 
Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury.  In  1606  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  crown  in  Connaught  and  Clare,  in  1608  a  clerk  of 
the  council,  and  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Bossincy  in  1609. 
He  assisted  James  I.  in  his  discourse  against  Vorstius,  the 
Arminian  theological  professor  of  Leiden,  and  in  16 13  took 
charge  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  correspondence,  llie  same 
year  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Ireland  to  investigate  grievances. 
For  these  service  he  was  rewarded  by  knighthood  in  1617, 
followed  by  a  secretaryship  of  state  in  16 19  and  a  pension  of- 
£2000  a  year  in  1620.  He  represented  successively  Yorkshire 
(1631)  and  Oxford  University  (1624)  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  it  fell  to  him  in  his  official  capacity  to  communicate  the 
king's  policy  and  to  obtain  supplies.  He  was  distrusted  by  the 
parliament,  and  was  in  favour  of  the  unpopular  alliance  with 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  marriage.  Shortly  after  the  failure  of 
the  scheme  he  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  on  the 
12th  of  February  1635  threw  up  his  office,  when  he  was  created 
Baron  Baltimore  of  Baltimore  and  received  a  grant  of  large 
estates  in  Ireland.  Henceforth  he  was  seen  little  in  public  life 
and  his  attention  was  directed  to  colonial  enterprise,  with  which 
his  name  will  be  always  associated.  He  had  established  a  small 
settlement  in  Newfoundland  in  1621,  for  which  under  the  name 
of  Avalon  he  procured  a  charter  in  1623,  and  which  he  himself 
visited  in  1627.  In  consequence  of  disputes  and  the  unsuitable 
nature  of  the  climate  he  saUcd  thence  for  Virginia,  but  was 
forbidden  to  settle  there  unless  he  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  He  returned  home,  and  died  on  the  15th  of 
April  1632  before  a  new  concession  was  secured,  the  charter  of 
Maryland  passing  the  great  seal  on  the  30th  of  June  1632  in 
favour  of  bis  son  Cccilius,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  who  founded 
the  colony.  Baltimore  married  Anne,  daughter  of  George 
Mynne  of  Hurlingfordbury,  Hertfordshire,  by  whom  he  had 
fldx  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  wrote  Carmen  funebre  in  D.  Hen. 
Untonum  (isgt);  The. Answer  to  Tom  Tell-Troth  .  .  .  (1643)  is 
also  attributed  to  him,  and  Wood  mentions  Baltimore  as  having 
composed  "  something  concerning  Maryland."  His  letters  are 
to  be  found  in  various  publications,  including  StralTovd's  Letters, 
Clarendon  State  Papers  and  the  Calendars  of  Slate  Papers. 

BiBLlOGRAPHY.^-Gforstf  and  CecUius  Calvert  by  WHlliam  Hand 
Browne  (1890) ;  article  by  C.  H.  Firth  in  the  Dia.  of  Nat.  Bio^.  with 
rdferenccs  there  given:  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses  (Bliss)  11.  522; 
Doyle's.  The  English  in  America;  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character 


The  Nation,  vol.  70,  p.  95 ;  American  Historical  K/fview,  vol.  5,  p.  577. 
BALTIMORE,  a  city  and  seaport,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Maryland,  U.S.A.,  the  sixth  city  in  population  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  Patapsco  river  and 
its  middle  and  north-west  branches  where  they  form  an  estuary 
12  m.  from  the  entrance  of  their  waters  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  in 
lat.  39*  17'  N.  and  long.  76°  37'  W.,  about  172  m.  by  water  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  40  m.  by  rail  N.W.  from  Washington,  26  m.  N. 
by  W.  from  Annapolis,  97  m.  S.W.  from  Philadelphia,  and  184  m. 
from  New  York.  Pop.  (1890)  434*439;  (1900)  508,957  of  whom 
79,258  were  negroes,  and  68,600  foreign-bom  (of  these  33,208 
were  natives  of  Germany,  10,493  o^  Russia,  9690  of  Ireland. 
3841  of  England,  2811  of  Poland,  3331  of  Bohemia  and  3043  of 
Italy);  (1910,  census)  558,485.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  (the  Pennsyl- 
vania system),  the  Baltimore  &  Annapolis  Short  Line,  Uic 
Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic;  the  Northern  Central;  the 
Western  Maryland  and  the  Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  railways; 
and  by  steamship  lines  running  directly  to  all  the  more  important 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  to  ports  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil,  to  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
Bristol,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Havre,  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  other  European  ports. 


The  city  extends  nearly  6|  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  except  oa 
the  W.  side  a  little  more  than  5  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  covering  an 
area  of  about  33  sq.  m.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  is  for  the 
most  part  gently  rolling;  originally  some  portions  were  swampy 
and  otliers  were  marked  by  precipitous  heights,  but  the  swamps 
have  been  drained  and  filled  and  the  heights  rounded  off.  Jones's 
Falls,  a  small  stream  shut  in  between  granite  walls  several  feet  in 
height,  crosses  the  N.  boundary  line  a  short  distance  W.  of  its 
middle,  flows  S.  E.  to  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  main  business  quarter, 
and  there  meets  the  north-west  branch  of  the  Patapsco,  in 
which  lies  the  harbour,  defended  at  its  entrance  by  the  historic 
Fort  McHenry,  built  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Locust  Point,  an 
irregular  peninsula  extending  S.E.,  on  which  are  grain-elevators 
and  a  number  of  wharves,  including  those  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railway. 

That  part  of  the  dty  which  lies  E.  of  Jones's  Falls  is  known  a? 
East  Baltimore,  and  is  in  tum  nominally  divided  into  FcUs 
Point  to  the  S.  and  E.,  now  a  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing 
quarter,  and  Old  Town  to  the  N.  and  W.  In  the  Old  Town  still 
remain  a  few  specimens  of  eighteenth  century  architecture, 
including  seversd  old-fashioned  post-houses,  which  used  to 
furnish  entertainment  for  travellers  starting  for  the  Middle  West 
by  way  of  the  old  Cumberland  Road  beginning  at  Fort  Cumber- 
land, and  from  Baltimore  to  Fort  Cumberland  by  a  much  older 
turnpike.  The  more  inviting  portion  of  the  modem  dty  lies  on 
the  westem  side  of  Jones's  Falls,  and  the  prindpal  residential 
districts  are  in  the  northern  half  of  the  dty.  A  little  S.  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  Baltimore  Street,  mnning  E.  and  W.,  and 
Charles  Street,  mnning  N.  and  S.,  intersect;  from  this  point 
buildings  on  these  two  streets  are  numbered  N.,  S.,  E.  and  W., 
while  buildings  on  other  streets  are  numbered  N.  and  S.  from 
Baltimore  Street  and  E.  and  W.  from  Charles  Street.  Baltimore 
Street  is  the  chief  business  thoroughfare;  S.  of  it  as  well  as  a 
little  to  the  N.  is  the  wholesale,  financial  and  shifting  district; 
while  West  Lexington  Street,  a  short  distance  to  the  N.,  and 
North  Howard  and  North  Eutaw  Streets,  between  Fayette  and 
Franklin  Streets,  have  numerous  department  and  other  retail 
stores.  In  North  Gay  Street  also,  which  mns  N.E.  through 
East  Baltimore,  there  are  many  small  but  busy  retail  shops. 
North  Charles  Street,  mnning  through  the  district  in  which  the 
more  wealthy  citizens  live,  is  itself  Uned  with  many  of  the  most 
substantial  and  impo^ng  residences  in  the  dty.  Mount  Vemoo 
Place  and  Washington  Place,  intersecting  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  Eutaw. Place  farther  N.W.,  and  Broadway  mnning  N. 
and  S.  through  the  middle  of  East  Baltimore,  are  good  examples 
of  wide  streets,  having  squares  in  the  middle,  adorned  miih 
lawns,  flower-beds  and  fountains. 

The  buildings  of  the  principal  business  quarter  have  been 
erected  since  1904,  when  a  fire  which  broke  out  on  Sunday  the 
7  th  of  Febmary  destroyed  all  the  old  ones  within  an  area  of  150 
acres.  Within  a  year  after  the  fire,  however,  335  places  of 
business  were  again  occupied  and  170  more  were  building.  A 
city  ordinance  prohibited  the  erection  of  any  building  more  than 
185  ft.  in  height,  and  prescribed  a  uniform  hdght  for  those  in 
the  same  neighbourhood;  a  large  portion  of  the  new  buildiDgs 
arc  of  cither  three  or  four  storeys,  but  a  few  ull  ones  i^nge  from 
ten  tu  sixteen.  The  prindpal  materials  of  which  they  are  built 
are  limestone,  granite,  marble  and  bricks,  and  tetra-oolta  of 
various  colours. 

The  city  hall,  the  post-office  and  the  court-house,  standing  io 
a  row,  and  each  occupying  a  separate  block  along  £.  Fayette 
Street  in  almost  the  exact  centre  of  the  dty,  are  three  of  Balti- 
more's most  imposing  buildings,  and  all  of  them  narrowly  esa^ted 
dcstmction  by  the  great  fire.  The  dty  hall,  completed  in  1875. 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  consists  of  a  centre  stmcture  of  four 
storeys  surmounted  by  an  iron  dome  260  ft.  high,  and  two  connect- 
ing wings  of  three  storeys  surmounted  by  a  mansard  roof;  the 
en  tire  ou  ter  facing  is  of  white  Maryland  marble.  The  post-office, 
completed  in  1890,  is  built  of  Maine  granite.  The  court-house, 
completed  in  1899,  ^  of  white  marble,  with  mural  paintings 
by  La  Farge,  E.  H.  Blashfield  and  C.  Y.  TUmer.  Two  of  the 
principal  library  buildings— the  Peabody  and  the  Enoch  Pratt— 
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9A  faced  With  white  maible.  Among  the  churches  may  be 
mentimied  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  sunnounted  by  a  dome 
125  fL  high — Baltimore  being  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
archbishopric,  the  highest  in  rank  in  the  United  States;  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  (decorated  Gothic),  with  a  spire  250  ft. 
high;  the  Grace  Episcopal  church — Baltimore  being  the  seat  of 
a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishopric;  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church;  and  the  synagogues  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tioo  and  the  Ohcb  Shalom  Congregation.  Other  notable  buildings 
are  the  cvstom-house,  the  Masonic  Temple,  the  Maryland  Qub- 
houae,  the  Mount  Royal  station  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railway, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  hospital.  There  are 
several  good  bridges  across  Jones's  Falls. 

On  an  elevated  site  at  the  intersection  of  Washington  Place — 
a  continuation  of  N.  Charles  Street — ^with  Mount  Vernon  Place 
sxandsawhite  marble  monumcntinhonourof  George  Washington, 
the  okiest  of  the  monuments  in  his  honour  in  the  United  States. 
The  comer-stone  was  laid  in  1815  and  the  monument  was 
completed  in  1839.  The  base  is  50  ft.  sq.  and  24  ft.  hi|^;  on 
this  stands  a  Doric  colunm,  25  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
1 30  ft.  high,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Washington  x6  ft. 
high.  A  winding  stairway  in  the  interior  leads  to  a  parapet  at 
the  top.  In  the  square  by  which  the  monument  is  surrounded 
are  also  statues  of  George  Pcabody  by  W.  W.  Story  (a  replica 
of  the  one  in  London),  Roger  Brooke  Taney  by  W.  H.  Rinehart, 
and  John  Eager  Howard  by  Emmanuel  Fr^miet;  and  bronae 
pieces  representing  Peace,  War,  Force  and  Order,  and  a  figure 
of  a  lion  by  Antoine  L.  Barye.  The  Henry  Walters  collection 
of  paintings,  mostly  by  modem  French  artists,  and  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  bronzes,  ivory  carvings,  enamels,  porcelain  and 
paintings  is  housed  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  at  the  S.  end  of 
Washington  Place;  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  square  is 
the  Peabody  Institute  with  its  conservatory  of  music  and 
collection  of  rare  books,  of  American  paintings,  and  of  casts, 
iodading  the  Rinehart  collection  of 'the  works  of  William 
H.  Rinehart  who  was  a  native  of  Maryland.  In  Monu- 
ment Square  near  the  po6tH>ffice  and  the  coiirt-hoTise  is  the 
white  marble  Battle  Monument,  erected  in  181 5  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  the  city  in  the  previous  year; 
it  is  52  ft.  high,  the  column  being  in  the  form  of  a  bundle  of 
Roman  fasces,  upon  the  bands  of  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  those  whom  it  commemorates  ^  and  the  whole  is  surmotmted 
by  a  female  figure,  the  emblematical  genius  of  the  city.  To  this 
monument  and  the  one  in  honour  of  Washington,  Baltimore 
owes  the  name  "  The  Monumental  City,"  frequently  applied  to 
it.  A  small  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
staiuls  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  churchyard,*  where  he 
is  buried;  there  is  another  monument  to  his  memory  in  Dmid 
Hill  Park.  In  Greenmount  Cemetery  in  the  north  central  part 
<rf  the  city  are  the  graves  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Mme  Elizabeth 
Patterson  Bonaparte  (1785-1879),  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
Johns  Hopkins,  John  McDono^  and  Sidney  Lanier. 

In  X908  there  were  in  the  dty  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
department  of  public  parks  and  squares  13  parks  of  xo  acres 
or  more  each  and  33  squares,  and  the  total  acreage  of  parks  was 
2188  acres  and  of  squares  86' 53  acres.  Chief  among  the  parks 
is  Druid  Hill  Park  in.  the  N.W.  containing  672*78  acres  and 
famons  for  its  natural  beauty.  Clifton  Park,  of  311*26  acres, 
2  m.  £.  of  Druid  Hill  and  formerly  a  part  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  estate,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  dty  in  1895. 
Patterson  Park  in  the  extreme  S.E.,  of  z  25*79  acres,  is  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  East  Baltimore. 

Educction. — Baltimore  ranks  high  as  an  educational  centre. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  {jq.v.)  is  a  leading  institution  of  the 
United  States  for  graduate  study.  The  Pcabody  Institute, 
founded  in  1859  by  George  Peabody,  who  was  for  some  years 
a  resident  of  Baltimore,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  promotion 
of  science,  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Goud^r  College  (Meth- 
odist, 18S8)  for  women,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  southern  United  Stated.  The  older  of  the  two  state 
normal  schools,  opened  in  1867,  is  located  here.  Morgan 
CoDefe  (Methodist),  opened  in  1876,  offers  the  advantages  of  a  I 


college  education  to  the  coloured  yonng  people.  Loyola  College, 
fotmded  in  1852,  and  various  other  institutions  are  for  Uie 
training  of  the  Catholics. 

The  McDonogh  farm  school,  about  12  m.  N.W.,  with  a  farm 
of  835  acres,  a  printing-office,  and  carpenter  and  machine  shops 
prepares  poor  boys  to  en\er  any  college  in  the  country.  The 
institution  owes  its  origin  to  a  bequest  left  by  John  McDonogh. 
Among  the  professional  schools  ue  the  university  of  Maryland 
and  Baltimore  University — each  of  which  offers  courses  in  law, 
medicine  and  dentistry — the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Woman's  Medical 
College,  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  the  Maryhind 
College  of  Pharmacy  (since  1904  part  of  the  university  of  Mary- 
land), the  Baltimore  Law  School,  St  Joseph's  Seminary  and 
St  Mary's  Seminary,  which,  established  by  the  Sodety  of  St 
Sulpice  in  1791,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  Catholic  theological 
seminary  in  th<;  United  States.  The  dty  also  has  a  Polytechnic 
Institute,  as  well  as  high  schools  for  white  and  for  coloured 
pupils.  The  prindpal  libraries  are  those  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Peabody  Institute,  Maryland  Historical  Sodety,  and 
the  Bar  Assodation;  and  the  .Enoch  Pratt,  the  New  Mercantile, 
and  Maryland  Diocesan  (Protestant  Episcopal). 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Baltimore  are  numerous. 
Several  such  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
state  of  Maryland  {q.v.)  are  located  here,  and  besides  these 
there  are  scores  of  others.  A  representative  list  indudes: — 
the  Charity  Organization  Sodety,  the  primary  object  of  which  is 
to  organize  the  work  of  the  others;  the  Baltimore  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  seeks 
to  discourage  indiscriminate  alms-giving;  the  Bay  View  asylum 
or  city  poorhouse;  the  Children's  Aid  Sodety;  the  Thomas 
Wilson  Fuel-Saving  Sodety,  for  furnishing  coal  at  low  rates; 
the  Woman's  Industrial  Exchange,  for  assisting  women  in  need 
to  support  thcmsdves;  Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  equipment  especially  for  heating  and  ventilating; 
Saint  Joseph's  general  hospital;  hospital  for  the  women  of 
Maryland  of  Baltimore  dty;  nursery  and  child's  hospital; 
Baltimore  eye,  ear  and  throat  charity  hospital;  Maryland 
hospital  for  the  insane;  the  Sheppard  asylum,  intended  esped- 
ally  for  the  cure  of  the  insane;  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch 
Pratt  hospital;  the  Baltimore  orphan  asylum;  Saint  Vincent's 
infant  asylum;  the  Thomas  Wilson  sanatorium  for  children, 
intended  for  children  under  three  years  of  age,  who  are  suffering 
from  disease,  during  the  warm  summer  months;  the  Free 
Summer  Excursion  Sodety,  for  affording  a  change  of  air  to  the 
indigent  sick;  home  for  the  incurables;  homes  for  the  aged; 
homes  for  friendless  children;  institutions  for  the  blind;  and 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Water  for  the  dty  taken  from  Jones's  Falls  and  Gunpowder 
river  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  dty  limits,  is  brought  through  tunnels, 
and  is  stored  in  eight  reservoirs  having  an  aggregate  capadty  of 
2275  million  gallons.  The  whole  system  is  owned  by  the  munid- 
pality  and  can  furnish  about  300  million  gallons  daily.  After 
the  fire  $10,000,000  was  appropriated  for  a  new  sewage  system 
(begun  1906).  In  1900  the  Maryland  legislature  empowered  the 
dty  to  borrow  $z,35o,ooo  to  establish  a  munidpal  lighting  plant, 
but  in  1909  private  concerns  still  supplied  the  streets  with  light. 

Commeru. — ^The  harbour,  which  consists  of  three  parts,  is 
excellent.  Its  entrance  at  Fort  McHenry  is  a  channel  600  ft. 
wide,  with  a  minimum  draft  (1907)  of  31  ft.  of  water.  The 
depth  is  continued  with  an  increased  width  for  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  to  near  Fells'  Point,  where  the  width  is  contracted  to 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  with  a  depth  of  x6  ft.  Above  this  entrance 
it  widens  into  an  ellipse  a  mile  long,  half  amile  broad  and  15  ft. 
deep.  The  third  or  iimer  harbour  has  a  depth  of  14  ft.  and  pene- 
trates far  into  the  city.  Vessels  of  the  largest  dass  can  lie  at  the 
Locust  Point  wharves  and  Canton,  and  vessels  of  4000  tons  can 
use  the  inner  harbour  W.  of  the  mouth  of  Jones's  Falls.  By  1905 
$5,000,000  had  been  appropriated  since  the  great  fire  for  new 
docks.  In  1908  the  dty  ranked  fourth  among  the  Atlantic  ports 
of  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  its  exports  ($82,1x3,496), 
and  fourth  in  the  amount  of  its  imports  ($23,722,045). 
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Tliat  Baltimore  has  grown  rapidly  as  a  manufacturing  city 
since  x88o  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  that  year  there  were  but 
3685  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  total  annual  product 
valued  at  $78,417,304,  as  compared  with  6359  establishments 
(of  which  3374  were  under  the  factory  system)  in  1900  producing 
commodities  valued  at  $161,349,240  ($135,107,626  under  the 
factory  system);  in  1905  there  were  3163  establishments  under 
the  factory  system  with  a  total  annual  product  valued  at 
$i5ii546>580t  <^°  increase  of  x3-3  %  in  the  five  years.  The  dty 
ranked  eighth  among  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the  United 
States,  as  regards  the  value  of  products,  in  the  three  successive 
censuses  of  1880,  1890  and  1900.  In  1905  it  was  ninth.  Balti* 
more  is  noted  particularly  as  the  most  important  centre  in  the 
United  States  of  the  canning  and  preserving  industry. 
The  output  in  1905  ($5,981,541)  of  the  city's  establishments  for 
the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  7*7  % 
of  that  of  the  whole  United  States;  in  1900  it 'had  been  15  % 
of  the  country's  total.  What  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
oyster-canning  establishment  in  America  was  built  in  Baltimore 
(by  a  Thomas  Kensctt)  in  1820,  and  oyster-canning  as  a  distinct 
industry  on  a  permanent  footing  was  begun  here  in  1850. 
The  term  "  cove  oysters,"  now  applied  to  canned  oysters  every- 
where, was  originally  applied  to  the  oysters  found  in  the  coves 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac.  Up  to  1900,  after  which  year  oyster  canneries  began 
to  be  built  in  the  southern  states,  espMaally  in  Mississippi, 
Baltimore  was  the  centre  of  the  oyster-canning  industry. 
Baltimore  is  also  a  well-known  centre  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  in  which  in  1905  ($32,684,656)  it  ranked  fourth  among 
the  cities  of  the  Unit^i  States;  for  cigar  and  dgarette-making 
(1905,  $4,360,366);  for  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products  (1905,  $6,57*1925)1  of  tinware  (1905,  $5>705>93o), 
of  shirts  (1905,  $5,7x0,783),  of  cotton-duck  (the  output  of  sail- 
duck  being  about  three-fourtlxs  of  the  total  for  the  United  States), 
bricks  (about  150,000,000  annually),  and  fertilizers;  it  also 
manufactures  furniturc.malt  liquors,and  confectionery,  and  many 
other  commodities  in  smaller  amounts.  The  markets,  especially 
the  Lexington  market,  are  noted  for  the  abundance  and  great 
variety  of  their  produce.  The  proximity  of  coal-mines,  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  food  supplies  furnished  by  the  state, 
the  great  qxiantity  and  variety  of  the  dty's  manufactured  goods, 
the  excellent  shipping  facilities,  and  the  consequent  low  cost 
of  living,  are  prominent  features  of  the  physical  life  of  the  dty. 

Government. — Although  the  charter  under  which  Baltimore  is 
governed  came  into  e£fect  as  late  as  1898,  it  is  only  the  second 
one  for  the  dty,  the  first  one  having  been  in  force  for  xox  years. 
The  mayor  is  now  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years;  he  must  be 
at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  must  have  property  in  the 
city  valued  at  $30oo  or  more,  on  which  he  shall  have  paid  taxes 
for  two  years  preceding  his  dection.  Great  responsibility  is 
centred  upon  him  by  giving  him  power  to  appoint  the  heads  of 
departments  and  sub-departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  second  branch  of  the  council,  and  penxiitting  him  to  remove 
at  pleasure  for  six  months  after  an  appointment;  in  appomting 
a  board  or  commission,  however,  be  is  required  to  choose  the 
members  from  more  than  one  political  party.  He  has  five  days 
in  which  to  veto  an  ordinance,  and  an  affirmative  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the  ooundl  is  required 
to  pass  an  ordinance  over  his  veto.  The  council,  constituting 
the  legislative  department,  consists  of  two  branches.  The 
first  branch  is  composed  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  dected 
for  a  term  of  four  years;  the  second  branch  of  two  members 
from  each  of  four  d^tricts,  and  a  president  elected  by  the  dty 
at  large,  all  for  a  term  of  four  years;  a  property  qualification 
is  prescribed  for  members  of  each  branch.  All  munidpal  officers 
are  elected  in  l^Iay  in  order  to  separate  munidpal  from  state 
and  national  elections.  No  street  franchise  can  be  granted  for  a 
longer  term  than  twenty-five  years,  and  the  right  to  regulate 
the  exercise  of  each  and  every  franchise  is  reserved  to  the  mayor 
and  coundl.  A  board  of  estimate,  composed  of  the  mayor,  the 
dty  solidtor,  the  comptroller,  the  president  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  dty  council,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of 


public  Improvements,  has  control  over  appropriations,  the 
council  having  power  to  decrease  the  amount  of  any  item  but 
not  to  enlarge  it.  To  create  a  debt  for  any  purpose  ether  thau 
to  meet  a  temporary  defidency,  the  mayor  and  councii  must 
first  obtain  the  consent  of  both  the  state  legislature  and  the  city 
dectorate.  The  department  of  education  is  intrusted  to  ais 
unsalaried  board  of  nine  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  mayor 
with  the  approval  of  the  second  branch  of  the  council  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  three  retiring  every  two  years.  This  board  appoints 
a  superintendent,  six  or  more  assistant  superintendent!,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  high  schools  and  the  Polytechnic  InsUtute,  also 
the  other  teachers,  but  only  according  to  the  superintendent's 
recommendation  on  the  basis  of  merit 

History. — Baltimore  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Lords 
Baltimore,  the  founders  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  but 
no  settlement  was  made  here  until  neariy   xoo  years  after 
the  planting  of  the  colony;  meanwhile  at  least  two  other  town- 
sites,  on  which  it  was  hoped  permanent  towns  might  be  estab- 
lished, had  recdved  the  same  name,  but  nothing  came  of  either. 
Finally,  however,  while  the  provincial  legislature  was  still 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  directing  places  to  be  laid  out  for 
towns,  where,  as  svents  proved  there  was  nothing  to  give  these 
towns  more  than  a  mere  paper  existence,  that  body  in  1729 
directed 'seven  commissioners  to  purchase  60  acres  of  land  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Patapsco  and  lay  it  out  in  sixty  equal  lots  as 
the  town  of  Baltimore.    Three  years  later,  at  the  instance  of 
the  same  body,  Jones-Town  (Old  Town)  was  laid  oat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Jones's  Falls,  and  in  1745  these  two  towns  were 
consolidated.    About  the  same  time  the  resources  of  the  interior, 
for  which  Baltimore  was  to  become  a  trade  centre,  were  being 
rapidly  devdopcd  by  the  Germans.    Prior  to  1753,  in  which 
year  there  were  only  twenty-five  houses  with  two  hundred 
inhabitants,  the  growth  of  the  dty  had  indeed  been  slow;  but 
only  a  year  or  two  later  wheat  loaded  in  its  harbour  was  for  the 
first  time  shipped  to  Scotland;  during  the  war  between   the 
French  and  the  English  at  thb  time  some  of  the  unfortunate 
Acadians  foimd  new  homes  here;  in  1767  Baltimore  was  made 
the  county  seatj  by  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence 
its  population  had  grown  to  6755;  and  in  1780  it  was  made  « 
port  of  entry     The  dty  eariy  became  an  important  shipping 
centre,  during  both  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  War  ct 
x8i3  many  privateers  were  sent  out  from  it,  and  in  the  interval 
between  these  wars,  the  ship-owners  of  Baltimore  had  their 
share  in  the  world's  carrying  trade,  the  '*  Baltimore  dlppexs  ** 
becoming  famous.    In  1797  Baltimore  recdved  its  first  charter. 
having  been  governed  until  then  from  Annapolis  and  throu^ 
commissions  with  very  limited  powers;  at  the  same  time  the 
Fells'  Point  settlement,  founded  about  1730  by  William  Pells. 
a  ship  carpenter,  was  annexed.    During  the  War  of  Independence, 
the  Continental  Congress,  frightened  from  Philaddphia  in  2776. 
sat  for  several  weeks  in  a  hall  in  W.  Baltimore  Street  near 
Liberty  Street;  during  the  same  war  also  fortifications  were 
first  erected  on  the  site  of  the:  present  Fort  M'Henry.    This  fort 
effectivdy  protected  the  dty  in  18x4  when  attacked  by  the 
British,  and  it  was  during  the  atUck  that  Frauds  Scott  Key, 
detained  on  one  of  the  British  attacking  vessels,  composed  the 
"  Star  Spangled  Banner."    In  x86o  all  three  of  the  candidates 
opposed  to  Lincoln—Douglas,  Breckinridge  and  Bell— 'were 
nominated  here,  and  here  in  1864  President  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated  for  a  second  term.    The  dty  has  been  the  meeting-place  of 
other  important  conventions,  and  is  sometimes  called   **  Tlie 
Convention  City."    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  on  the 
X9th  of  April  1861,  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  regiment,  whale 
passing  through  Baltimore,  was  attacked  by  a  mob  and  several 
men  were  Idlled  on  both  sides;  in  the  following  noonth  the  dty 
was  subjected  to  miliury  rule  and  so  continued  until  the  close 
of  the  war.    From  1856  to  x86o  Baltimore  was  under  the  control 
of  the  American  or  Know-Nothing  party,  and  suffered  greatly 
from  dection  riots  and  other  disorders,  until  as  a  remedy  the 
control  of  the  police  system  was  taken  from  the  mayor  susd 
council  and  eserdsed  by  the  state  government    Soon  sifter  the 
Givfl  War  a  Democratic  "machine  "got  firm  €oatrol  of  the  cicj^ 
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»nd  althoag^  a  straggle  to  overthrow  the  marhinf  was  hegun 
in  eaxnest  in  1875  by  a  coalition  of  the  rcfonn  element  of  the 
Democratic  party  with  the  Republican  party,  it  was  not  till 
j8qs  that  the  coalition  won  its  first  decisive  victory  at  the  polls. 
Even  then  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  mayor  were  at  first 
thwarted  by  the  council,  which  passed  an  ordinance  over  his 
veto,  taking  from  him  the  power  of  appointment  and  vesting  it 
in  themselves;  the  Maryland  court  of  appeab,  however,  soon 
decided  that  the  council  had  exceeded  its  powers,  and  an  im- 
portant outcome  of  the  reform  movement  was  the  new  charter 
of  1898.  Annexations  of  suburban  terxitoiy  in  x888  and  1890 
greatly  increased  the  area  of  the  dty. 

AcTBoaniBS.— J.  H.  Hollander.  Cmdt  to  (ke  City  tf  Baliimon 
(BaJdmore,  1893):  T.  P.  Thomas,  "The  City  Go>mnient  of 
Baltinion  **  (in  Johns  Hopkins  Unitersity  Audits  in  Histoneal  and 
Political  Scitnte.  Baltimore,  1896) ;  St  G.  L.  Siouaat,  "Baltimore,  the 
MoBumental  City  "  (in  L.  P.  POwell,  Historic  Towns  of  tko  Sontkem 
States,  New  Yoric,  2900} ;  J.  T.  Schaxf,  Chronidtt  of  Baltimoro 
(Baltimofe,  1874). 

BALTZAR,  THOMAS  (c.  1630-1663),  German  violinist,  was 
bom  at  Lfibeck.  He  visited  England  in  1656  and  made  a  great 
impression  on  Evelyn  and  Anthony  Wood.  In  x66i  he  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  king's  famous  band  of  twenty-four 
violins,  but  his  intemperate  habits  cut  short  his  career  within 
two  years.  Nothing  like  his  viob'n-playing  had  ever  been  heard 
in  En^and  before,  and  in  all  probability  the  instrumental  music 
of  Henry  Purcell  owes  much  to  its  influence. 

BA-LUBA,  a  Bantu  negroid  race  with  several  snbdhrisioBs; 
one  of  the  most  important  and  cultivated  peoples  of  Ontral 
Africa.  They  are  distributed  over  eight  degrees  of  longitude 
between  Lakes  Tanganjfika,  Mwent  and  Bangweulu  in  the  east, 
and  the  Kasal  in  the  west.  In  the  east,  where  they  are  found 
in  the  greatest  racial  purity,  they  founded  the  states  of  Katanga, 
Uma  and  Uguha;  in  the  west  they  have  intermixed  to  some 
extent  with  the  Ba-Ketc  aborigines,  whom  they  have  partially 
dispossessed,  dividing  them  into  two  portions,  one  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  south.  To  the  western  Ba-Luba  the  name 
Ba-Shllange  has  been  given.  With  the  Ba-Luba  are  connected 
the  founders  of  the  great  Lunda  empire— now  divided  between 
Belgian  Cbngo  and  Angola— ruled  by  a  monarch  entitled  Muata 
Yanvo  (Jamvo).  The  westward  movement  of  the  Ba-Luba 
took  place  in  conxparatively  recent  times,  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  X9th.  Shortly  afterwards  a  chief 
named  Kalamba  Mukenge  founded  a  large  state.  There  followed 
in  X870  a  remarkable  politico-religious  revolution,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  cult  of  hemp-smoking, 
connected  with  a  secret  society  termed  Bcna  Riamba;  the 
members  of  this  abandoned  their  old  fetish  worshq>  and  adopted 
a  form  of  oonmiunism  of  which  the  central  idea  was  the  blood- 
brotherhood  of  all  the  members.  Towards  the  east  hemp- 
smoking  becomes  less  common. 

The  Ba-Luba  practise  circumcision  and  scar-tattooing'  is 
common;  tooth-filing  is  very  frequent  in'  the  east,  though  in  the 
vest  it  is  comparatively  rare;  tlie  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair 
b  very  varied  and  often  extremely  fantastic.  Their  houses, 
which  are  built  by  the  women,  are  rectangubr;  on  the  Lulua, 
however,  pile-houses,  square  in  shape,  are  found.  They  are  an 
agricultural  people,  but  work  m  the  fields  is  relegated  to  the 
women  and  slaves;  the  men  are  admirable  craftsmen  and  are 
renowned  for  their  wood-carving,  cloth-wcaving  and  iron-work. 
In  the  west,  bows  and  arrows^re  the  chief  weapons,  in  the  east 
spears  principally  are  used.  The  old  form  of  religion  still  obtn  ins 
in  the  east,  whidi  was  untouched  by  the  communistic  movement 
mentioned,  and  charms  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  carved  anthropo- 
Bwrphic  figures,  are  extremely  common.  The  Ba-Luba  are  a  fine 
race  physically  and  seem  very  prosperous,  though  in  the  extreme 
west  considerable  deterioration,  physical,  moral  and  cultural, 
has  taken  place. 

BALUCHISTAN,  a  country  within  the  borders  of  British  India 
which,  like  Afghanistan,  derives  its  name  from  its  dominant 
nee  of  inhabitants.  It  extends  from  the  Gomal  river  to  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  from  the  borders  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
to  those  of  the  Punjab  and  Sind.    It  is  divided  into  two  main 


diviskms,  British  Bahichistan,  which  is  a  portion  of  British  India 
under  the  chief  commissioner,  and  the  foreign  territories  under 
the  administration  or  superintendence  of  the  same  officer  as 
agent  to  the  govemor-generaL  The  former  portion ,  with  an  area 
of  9403  sq.  m.,  consists  principally  of  tracts  ceded  to  the  British 
government  by  Afghanistan  imder  the  treaty  of  Gandamak 
(1879),  *^^  formally  decUred  to  be  part  of  Britbh  India  in  1887. 
The  second  class  comprises  three  subdivisions,  namely  areas 
directly  admipistered,  native  states  and  tribal  areas.  The 
directly-administered  districts  include  areas  acquired  in  various 
ways.  Some  portions  are  held  on  lease  from  the  khan  of  Kalat; 
while  othen  are  tribal  areas  in  which  it  has  been  decided  fdr 
various  reasons  that  revenue  shall  be  taken.  They  include  the 
whole  of  the  23iob  and  Chagai  political  agencies,  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  (^uetta  tahsil  and  other  tracts,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Bolan  Pass,  comprising  36,401  sq.  m.  in  alL 
The  whole  of  the  northern  boundary,  with  the  north-eastern 
comer  and  the  railway  which  traverses  Baluchistan  through 
<2uetta  up  to  New  Chaman  on  the  Afghan-Baluch  frontier,  is 
therefore  in  one  form  or  other  under  direct  British  controL 
The  remainder  of  the  territory  (79,382  sq.  m.)  belongs  to  the 
native  states  of  Kalat  (including  Makran  and  Kharan)  and 
Las  Befau  Tribal  areas,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marri  and  Bugti 
tribes,  cover  7129  sq.  m. 

Baluchistan  as  a  whole  is  a'sparaely  populated  tract  covering 
a  larger  area  than  any  Indian  province  save  Burma,  Madras 
and  Bengal  Three  hundred  miles  of  its  mountain  wails  facing 
the  Indus  are  south  of  the  railway  from  the  Indus  to  Quetta, 
and  about  250  north  of  it  The  railway  with  the  passes  and 
plains  about  it,  and  the  dominant  hills  which  surround  (^etta, 
divide  Baluchistan  into  two  distinct  parts.  North  of  the  railway 
line,  hedged  in  between  Af^umistan  and  the  plains  of  the  Indus, 
stretch  the  long  ridges  of  rough  but  picturesque  highlands,  which 
embrace  the  central  ranges  of  the  Suliman  system  (the  prebistork 
home  of  the  Pathan  hlghlander),  where  vegetation  is  often  alpine, 
and  the  climate  dear  and  bracing  and  subject  to  no  great  extremes 
of  temperature.  The  average  breadth  of  this  northern  Pathan 
district  is  150  m.,  but  it  narrows  to  less  than  xoo  m.  on  the  Ime 
of  the  (jomal,  and  expands  to  more  than  200  m.  on  the  line  of 
t^e  railway.  Here  all  the  main  drainage  either  runs  northwards 
to  the  (jomal,  passing  through  the  uplands  that  lie  west  of  the 
Suliman  Range;  or  it  gathen  locally  in  narrow  lateral  valleys 
at  the  back  of  these  motmtainsand  then  bursts  directly  eastwards 
through  the  limestone  axis  of  the  hills,  making  for  the  Indus  by 
the  shortest  transverse  route.  South  of  the  railway  lies  a  square 
block  of  territory,  measuring  roughly  300  ro.  by  300,  primarily 
the  home  of  the  Brahui  and  the  Baluch;  but  within  that  block 
are  included  almost,  every  conceivable  phase  of  climate  and 
representatives  of  half  the  great  races  of  Asia.  Here,  throughout 
the  elevated  highlands  of  the  Kalat  plateau  which  are  called 
Jalawan,  the  drainage  gathen  into  channels  which  cut  deep 
gorges  in  the  hills,  and  passes  eastwards  into  the  plains  of  Sind. 
Beyond  and  south  of  the  hydrographical  area  of  the  Jalawan 
highlands  the  riven  and  streams  of  the  hills  either  run  in  long 
straight  lines  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  north  of  Karachi,  or,  curving 
gradually  westwards,  they  disappear  in  the  inland  swamps  which 
form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  this  part  of  south-west  Asia. 
A  narrow  width  of  the  coast  districts  collects  its  watcn  for  dis- 
charge into  the  Arabian  Sea  direct.  This  section  includes 
Makran.  Baluchistan  thus  becomes  naturally  divided  into  two 
districts,  north  and  south,  by  an  intervening  space  which  contains 
the  Sind-Pishin  railway.  This  intervening  space  comprises  the 
wedge-shaped  desert  of  Rach  Gandava  (Gandava),  which 
is  thrust  westwards  from  the  Indus  as  a  deep  indentation  into 
the  mountains,  and,  above  it,  the  central  uplands  which  figure 
on  the  map  as  "  British  Baluchistan  " — where  lies  (Quetta.  All 
Baluchistan  has  now  been  surveyed.  From  the  great  Indus 
series  of  triangles  bases  have  been  selected  at  intervals  which 
have  supported  minor  chains  of  triangulation  reaching  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  These  again  have  been  con- 
nected by  links,  of  more  or  less  regularity,  so  that,  if  the 
Baluchistan  triangulation  lacks  the  rigid  accuracy  of  a  "  fint 
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dass"  system,  it  at  least  supports  good  topography  on  geo- 
graphical scales. 

From  Domandi,  at  the  i  unction  of  the  Gomal  and  Kundar  rivers, 
the  boundary  between  Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan  follows  the 
flartlnrm,  kundar  stream  for  about  40  m.  to  the  south-west.  It 
then  leaves  the  river  and  diverges  northwards,  so  as  to 
include  a  section  of  the  plain  country  stretching  away  towards 
Lake  Ab-i-Istada,  before  returning  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills.  After 
about  100  m.  of  this  divergence  it  strikes  the  Kadanai  river,  turning 
the  northern  spurs  of  the  Toba  plateau  (the  base  of  the  Kwaja 
Amran  (Kojak)  Range,  and  winds  through  the  open  plains  west  of 
the  Kojak.  Here,  however,  the  boundary  does  not  follow  the  river. 
It  deserts  it  for  the  western  edge  of  the  Toba  plateau  (8000  ft.  high 
at  this  point),  till  it  nears  the  little  railway  station  of  New  Chaman. 
It  then  descends  to  the  plains,  returns  again  to  the  hills  40  m.  south 
of  Chaman,  and  thehceiorward  Is  defined  by  hill  ranges  southwards 
to  Nushki.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  northern  section  of 
Baluchistan  is  the  "  red  line  "  at  the  foot  of  the  frontier  hills,  which 
defines  the  border  of  British  India*    This  part  of  Baluchistan  thus 

f>re8cnts  a  buffer  system  of  independent  tribes  between  the  British 
rentier  and  Afghanistan.  But  the  independence  of  the  Pathan 
people  south  of  the  Gomal  is  not  as  the  independence  of  the 
Patnans  (Waziris,  Afridis,  &c)  who  live  north  of  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  Indian  govemrnent  interferes  as  little  with  the  internal 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribal  chiefs  amongst  the  Pathans  of  the  Suli- 
man  Range  as  it  does  with  that  of  the  northern  chiefs;  but  the 
occupatbn  of  a  line  of  posts  on  the  Zhob  river,  which  flanks  that 
range  almost  from  end  to  end  on  the  west,  places  the  doors  of 
communication  with  Afghanistan  in  British  hands,  and  gives  com- 
mand of  their  hills.  It  thus  tends  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  on  the  southern  frontier  to  a  degree  that  cfijes  not  exist 
in  the  north. 

The  central  range  of  the  Sulinian  hills  is  the  dominant  feature  in 
the  geography  of  northern  Baluchistan.  The  central  line  or  axis  of 
the  range  lies  a  little  east  of  the  meridian  of  70*  E.,  and  it  is  geo- 
logically composed  of  one  or  more  great  folds  of  the  Cretaceous 
series.  Towards  the  northern  extrenuty  of  the  range  occur  a  group 
of  peaks,  which  together  form  an  oblong  block  or  "  massif  *'  amongst 
the  neighbouring  ridges  known  as  Kaisaigarh  "  amongst  the 
Sherani  clansmen  who  occupy  it;  and  as  the  "  Takht-i-SuIiman  " 
(Solomon's  throne),  generally,  on  the  frontier,  from  the  fact  of  a 
celebrated  shrine  of  that  name  existing  near  its  southern  abutment. 
The  massif  of  the  Takht  is  a  high  tableland  (about  .8000  fL  above 
sea-level),  bounded  on  its  eastern  and  western  edges  by  high,  rugged 
and  steep  parallel  ridges.  The  western  ridge  culminates  on  the  north 
in  the  peak  of  Kaisargarh  (11,300  ft.),  ana  the  eastern  in  a  block,  or 
detached  headland,  on  the  south,  where  rests  the  immortal  "  zirat  " 
pr  shrine  (11,070  ft.).  This  tableland  is  formed  by  a  huge  cap  of 
coral  limestone,  estimated  by  Griesbach  at  from  4000  to  5000  ft.  in 
thickness.  At  each  end  the  tableland  is  rent  by  gorges  which  deepen, 
amidst  stupendous  precipices,  to  the  channel  of  the  Draband  or 
"  Gat  *'  on  the  north,  and  of  the  Dhana  on  the  south.  These  two 
channels  carry  the  rush  of  mountain  streams  from  the  western 
slopes  of  the  massif  right  across  the  axis  of  the  mountains  and 
through  the  intervening  barrier  of  minor  ridges  to  the  plains  of 
the  Indus.  The  plateau  is  covered  with  a  fairlv  thick  growth 
of  the<:hilghosa  or  "  edible  "  pine,  and  a  sprinkling  01  juniper,  on  the 
hieher  slopes.  It  was  ascended  and  surveyed  for  the  first  time  m  1883. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Kaisargarh  peak  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained  which  practically  embraces  the  whole  width  of  northern 
Baluchistan,  westwards,  looking  towards  Afghanistan,  line  upon 
line  of  broken  jaggod  ridges  and  ranges,  folds  in  the  Cretaceous 
series  overlaid  by  coarse  sandstones  and  shales,  follow  each  other 
in  order,  preserving  their  approximate  parallelism  until  they  touch 
the  borders  of  Baluchistan.  Immediately  on  the  west  of  the  Kaisar- 
garh there  towers  the  Shingarh  Mountain,  a  geological  repetition 
of  the  Kaisargarh  ridge,  black  with  pines  towards  the  summit  and 
crowned  with  crags  ofcoral  limestone.  Beyond  it  are. the  grey  out- 
lines of  the  close-packed  ridges  which  enclose  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Zhob  and  the  Kundar.  As  they  pass  away  southwards  this  grid- 
iron formation  strikes  with  a  gentle  curve  westwards,  the  narrow 
enclosed  valleys  widening  out  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivers, 
where  ages  of  denudation  nave  worn  down  the  folds  and  filled  up  the 
hollows  with  fruitful  soil,  until  at  last  they  touch  the  central  water- 
divide,  the  key  of  the  whole  system,  on  the  Quctta  plateau.  Thus 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Zhob  valley  are  comparatively  open  and 
fertile,  with  flourishing  villages,  and  a  cultivation  which  nas  been 
greatly  developed  under  British  rule,  and  are  bounded  by  long, 
sweeping,  gentle  spurs  clothed  with  wild  olive  woods  containing  trees 
of  immense  size.  The  lower  reaches  of  the  Zhob  and  Kundar  are 
hemmed  in  by  rugged  limestone  walls,  serrated  and  banded  with 
deep  clefts  and  gorges,  a  wilderness  of  stony  desolation.  Looking 
eastwards  from  the  Kaisargarh,  one  can  again  count  the  backs  of 
innumerable  minor  ridges,  smaller  wrinkles  or  folds  formed  during 
a  process  of  upheaval  of  the  Suliman  Mountains,  at  the  clofle  of  a 
gr^t  volcanic  epoch  which  has  hardly  yet  ceased  to  give  evidence 
of  its  existence.  On  the  outside  edge,  facing  the  Indus  plains,  is  a 
more  strictly  regular,  but  higher  and  more  rugged,  rioge  of  hills  I 
which  marks  the  Siwaliks.    The  Baluch  Siwaliks  afford  us  strange  ' 


glimpses  into  a  recent  geological  past,  when  the  same  gigantic  mam> 
mals  roamed  along  the  foot  of  these  wikl  hills  as  once  inhabited  the 
tangled  forests  below  the  Himalaya.  Between  the  Takht  Mountain 
and  the  Siwaliks,  the  intervening  belt  of  ridge  and  furrow  has  been 
greatly  denuded  by  transverse  drainage — a  system  of  drainage 
which  we  now  know  to  have  existed  before  the  formation  of  the  hUhi. 
and  to  have  continued  to  cut  through  them  as  they  gradually  rose 
above  the  plain  level.  Where  this  intervening  band  is  not  covered 
by  recent  gravel  deposits,  it  exhibits  beds  oTlimcstone,  clays  and 
sandstone  with  fossils,  which,  in  age,  range  from  the  Lower  Eocene 
to  the  Miocene.  Beyond  the  Siwaliks,  still  looking  eastwards,  are 
the  sand  waves  of  the  Indus  plain ;  a  yellow  sea  broken  hcf«  and 
there  with  the  shadow  of  village  orchards  and  the  sheen  of  cultivation, 
extending  to  the  long  bbck  sinuous  line  which  denotes  the  fringe 
of  trees  bordering  the  Indus.  Such  is  the  scene  whkh  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  invited  his  Indian  bride  to  gaze  upon  for  the  last  time, 
as  they  rested  on  the  crags  of  the  southern  buttress  of  the  Takht— 
where  his  shrine  exists  to  this  day.  To  that  shrine  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  Mahommedans  and  Hindus  alike,  resort  on  their  ycariy 
pilgrimages,  in  spite  of  its  dangerous  approach.  All  this  country, 
so  Tar,  is  independent  Baluchistan  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Baluchistan  Agency,  with  the  exception  of  certain  dans  of  the 
Sheranis  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Takht-i-Suliman,  north  of  the 
Vihowa,  who  are  under  the  North- West  Frontier  Province  adminis- 
tration. Wedged  in  between  the  railway  and  the  Indus,  but  still 
north  of  the  railway,  is  a  curious  mass  ol  rough  moimtain  country, 
which  forms  the  southern  abutment  of  the  Suliman  system.  The 
strike  of  the  main  ridges  forming  that  system  is  almost  due  norta 
and  south  till  it  touches  30"  N.  lat.  Here  it  assumes  a  wcstcriy 
curve,  till  it  points  north-west,  and  finally  merges  into  the  broad 
band  of  mountains  which  hedge  in  the  Quetta  and  Pi^in  uplands 
on  the  north  and  east. 

At  this  point,  as  might  be  expected,  are  some  of  the  grandest  peaks 
and  precipices  in  Baluchistan.  Khalifat  on  the  cast  of  Quetta, 
flanking  the  Hamai  loop  of  the  Sind-Pishin  railway;  Takatu  to  the 
north ;  Chahtltan  (Chilian)  on  the  south-west ;  and  the  great  square- 
headed  Murdar  to  the  south — all  overlook  the  pretty  cantonanent 
from  heights  which  range  from  10,500  to  11,500  ft.  Lying  in  the 
midst  of  them,  on  an  open  plain  formed  by  the  high-level  tributaries 
of  the  Lora  (which  have  also  raised  the  Pishin  valley  to  the  north). 
5500  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  Quetta.  The  mass  of  twisted  flexures,  ttw 
curved  wrinkles  that  end  the  Suliman  system,  u  occupied  by  true 
Baluchis,  the  Marri  and  Bueti  sections  ci  the  great  Rind  confedera- 
tion of  tribes  owning  an  Arabic  origin.  There  are  no  Pathans  here. 
To  the  north  of  them  are  the  Bozdars,  another  Rind  clan;  and  these 
Rind  tribes  form  the  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Pathan  occupa- 
tion of  northern  Baluchistan.  Amongst  the  Pathans,  the  Kakars 
and  Dumars  of  Pishin,  with  the  Mando  Khel  of  Zhob,  arc  the  most 
prominent  tribal  divisions. 

The  curved  recession  of  the  Suliman  Ranges  to  the  nortb-vest 
leaves  a  space  of  flat  alluvial  desert  to  the  south,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  inlet  or  bay  striking  into  the  Baluchistan  mountain  rsnf i  al 
system.  The  point  of  this  desert  inlet  receives  the 
drainage  of  two  local  basins,  the  Bolan  and  the  Nan.  Both  drata 
south-eastwards  from  the  central  Quetta-Pishin  plateau  and  both 
have  served  for  railway  alignment.  Being  fed  by  tributaries  which 
for  the  most  part  drain  narrow  valleys  where  gradual  denudation 
has  washed  oare  the  flat-backed  slopes  of  limestone  ridges,  and 
which  consequently  send  down  torrents  of  rapidly  accumuhttrg 
rainfall,  both  these  central  lines  of  water-course  arc  liable  to  terrific 
floods.  The  drainage  of  the  Bolan  and  Nan  finally  disappears  in 
the  irrigated  flats  of  the  alluvial  bay  (Kach  Gandava),  which  extends 
130  m.  from  the  Indus  to  Sibi  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  which  offers 
(in  spite  of  periodic  Indus  floods)  an  opportunity  for  railway  approach 
to  Baluchistan  such  as  occurs  nowhere  else  on  the  frontier.  Kach 
Gandava,  whilst  its  agricultural  development  has  in  no  way  receded, 
is  now  rivalled  by  many  of  the  valleys  of  the  highlands.  Its  climate 
debars  it  from  European  occupation.  It  is  a  land  of  dust-storacs 
and  poisonous  winds;  a  land  where  the  thermometer  never  nnks 
below  100^  F.  in  summer,  and  drops  below  freezing-point  in  winter; 
where  there  is  a  deadly  monotony  of  dust-coloured  scenery  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  with  the  minimum  of  rain  and  the  maximura 
of  heat.  The  Quetta  and  Pishin  pbteaii  to  which  it  leads  is  the 
central  dominant  -water-divide  of  Baluchistan  and  the  base  of  the 
Kandahar  highway. 

An  irregularly-shaped  block  oi  upland  territory,  which  includes  all 
the  upper  Lora  tributaries,  and  the  Toba  plateau  beyond  them; 
resting  on  the  Kwaja  Amran  (Kojak)  Range  (with  an  firms  fc 
advanced  loop  to  include  the  Chaman  railway  terminus) 
on  the  west;  reaching  south  throuj^h  Shorarud  to  Nushki:  includ- 
ing the  basins  of  the  Bolan  and  Nan  as  far  as  Sibi  to  the  south-east ; 
stretching  out  an  arm  to  embrace  the  Thai  Chotiali  valley  on  the  eastv 
and  following  the  main  water-divide  between  the  Zhob  and  Lora 
on  the  north,  is  called  British  Baluchistan.  It  is  leased  from  Kalat. 
and  forms  a  distinctive  province,  beine  brought  under  the  ordirtary 
forms  of  civil  administmtion  in  British  India.  Beyond  it.  north  ami 
south,  lies  independent  Baluchistan,  which  is  under  British  pc^itical 
control.  Its  administrative  staff  is  usually  composed  of  military 
oflicers.  The  degree  of  independence  enjoyed  by  the  various  districts 
of  Baluchistan  may  be  said  to  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  cbeir 
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ridin,  tiKUnias  rmrow  fcnile  vallA-t.  and  juhing  away  Co  the 
loiiih-wtit  to  Ihc  ^Ige  or  the  KKaraa  dcvrt.  Eatt  ana  «auth  are  thv 
ruQ^fd  hands  of  Jalawan,  amonpl  whicb  the  Mulla  ciKa.  and  through 
■ftih^hir  brvaka  jn  a  aeries  of  maffiificencdefilei  in  order  to  reach  the 
Gandava  plain-  Routes  whkh  converse  on  Kalat  fron  the  touth  pua 
for  llie  nott  pan  (hrovsh  narrDw  wooded  vallcyi,  encloKd  hetncn 
treep  rideea  of  denuded  hUli,  and,  following  dw  pneral  Mnka  of 
theie  ridn,  they  ran  from  valley  to  vallrv  with  my  foda, 
Kalat  ii  the  "  hub  "  or  centre,  froni  which  radiate  the  Bolan.  the 
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topB  swemiiw  valley*  of  Ralohan  and   Parjeur,   which,  curving 

Dircclly  Kuth  are  the  befinmnft  of  the  meridionai  arleriet,  the 
Hab,  Che  Purali  and  the  Kir^or  which  end  in  the  Anbian  Sea, 
bavinc  a  space  of  mountainous  leaboard  {Makian)  south  of  rhe 
^nj[iir  and  west  of  the  Hingol,  which  is  watered  (so  far  as  lE  is 
wmteied  at  all)  by  the  long  bteral  Kej  river  and  aeverai  smaller 
■uuiRaiB  Mreamt.  Thua  southern  Baluchistan  comprises  four 
hydnfraphicai  scctiona,  Firel  is  liie  long  extension  rroni  Kalal, 
ftHjthirardi,  of  (bat  inconceivably  wild  higbiaod  country  which  faces 
the  JlMft  of  Siod.  [he  foot  of  which  rorms  Ihe  Indian  fninliet. 
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Cre'Dcy.'— Tbe  nountiin  ranga  of  Baluchistan  comist  chiefly 
of  Cntacrous  and  Teniary  beds,  which  an  thrown  into  a  Mriea  of 
folds  ninninc  apjiraiimalel]^  parallEl  u  the  mniinuin  ridge*.  The 
folds  are  pan  af  an  exieiuive  tytsia  anaiued  as  if  in  a  fenoon 
hanging  southwards  between  Peshawar  and  Mount  Anral.  but  with 
the  outer  folds  looped  up  at  Sib!  so  ■>  le  fonn  the  lubudisry  fesloan 
of  the  Sulunao  and  Biigti  Hills.  Outside  the  folds  lie  the  boriionul 
deposiu  of  the  Makran  coast,  and  within  them  lies  the  slony  desen 
of  Donh-wettem  Baluchistan-    In  tlie  broader  deprHsions  between 
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siderable.  Coal  has  been  wodird  in  the  Tertian'  beds  along  the 
Hamai  route  to  puctta.  but  the  seams  are  thin  and  the  quality  poor. 
A  somewhat  chick  and  viscid  form  of  mineral  «l  h  md  with  at 
Kbattan  In  the  Marri  country!  and  pecroleum  of  oceltcnt  quality 
has  been  found  In  the  Sberani  bills  and  probably  occurs  in  other 
portkini  of  the  Suliman  Ranee.  Sulphur  has  lonji  been  worked  on 
a  uiall  scale  in  the  Kob-i-Sultan.  the  largest  of  Ihe  vokanoea  of 
western  Baluchiscan. 

Rscei. — Wiiliin  the  Baluchistan  half  ol  the  desert  are  to  ba 
found  jdltered  iribei  ol  nomads,  called  Rckis  (or  desert  peo|^c), 
the  Mohanuidani  being  the  most  numerous.  They  arc  probably 
of  Arab  origin.  Tliiscenlraldesert  is  theKii,  Kcj,  Katior  Kash 
Kaian  of  Arabic  medieval  geography  and  a  part  of  the  ancieat 
Kaiabi  kingdom;  the  preGi  Kf  j  or  Kach  alwayi  denoting  tow- 

The  Mohamadani  nomads  occupy  the  central 
to  the  toulh  ol  which  lie  the  Mashkel  and  Kl 
habited  by  a  people  of  quite  dlBcreut  origin,  v 
thing  approaching  to  historical  records.  These 
wanis,  a  purely  Persian  race,  who  passed  into  B 
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pat  riots  o[  Iran.  BetweentheNauslUrwaDisof  (hcKharandeseit 
and  Mashkcl,  and  the  fiih-ealing  popublion  of  the  coisl,  enclosed 
in  tbe  narrow  vallcysof  Ihe  BalshanandKc)  tributaries,  or  about 
the  lourcej  of  Ibe  Hingol,  ate  tribes  innumcraUc,  remnants  ol 
races  which  may  he  tccogniicd  in  Ihe  works  of  Herodotus,  or  may 

through  the  whole  CDunlry,  and  almost  everywhere  recogniEablc, 
is  the  underlying  Persian  population  (Tajik),  which  is  sometimei 
represented  by  a  locally  dominant  tribe,  but  more  frequently  by 
the  agricultuTal  slave  and  bondsman  of  the  general  community. 
-     •        theDehw»riOrDehkan5,andtheDuriadas{ft:riuioeiof 
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.Ucd  Nakihs.  The  Arafa<  have  naturally  left  their  mark  most 
ttrongly  impressed  on  the  cthaDgraphy  of  Baluchistan.  AU  Rind 
tribes  claim  to  be  of  Arab  origin  and  of  Koraish  eittoctioo.  A» 
the  Arabs  occupied  all  southern  Baluchistan  and  SciJUin  from  k 
very  early  dale,  and  finally  spread  through  the  Sind  valley,  where 
they  remained  till  ihe  uth  century,  their  genealogical  record! 
have  become  much  obscured  and  it  is  probable  llist  there  is  not 
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DOW  a  pure  Arab  in  the  country.  It  is  as  builders  or  engineers 
thai  ihey  liave  established  iheir  most  permanent  records,  Makran 
being  full  of  the  relics  of  their  irrigation  works  constructed  in 
times  when  the  climatic  conditions  of  Baluchistan  must  have 
been  very  different  from  what  they  are  now.  Lower  Sind  abo 
contains  a  great  wealth  of  architectural  remains,  which  may  be 
found  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  as  well  as  in  the  delta.  One 
particular  tribe  (the  Kalmats),  who  left  their  name  on  the  Makran 
coast  and  subsequently  dominated  Bela  and  Sind,  west  of  the 
Indus,  for  a  considerable  period,  exhibit  great  power  of  artistic 
design  in  their  sepulchral  monuments.  The  Dravidian  races 
(Brahuis),  who  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  Kambaranis  and 
Mingals  or  Mongals  (the  latter  are  doubtless  of  Tatar  origin), 
«pread  through  southern  Baluchistan  as  well  as  the  eastern  hills, 
and  are  scattered  irregularly  through  the  mountain  tracts  south 
of  Kharan.  The  ancient  Oreitae  mentioned  by  Arrian  are 
probably  represented  by  the  tribe  of  Hot,  who,  as  original  masters 
of  the  soil,  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  name  Brahui  is 
(according  to  Bellcw)  but  a  corruption  of  Ba-rohi  (or  "  hillmen  '*) 
in  a  language  derived  from  Sanskrit  which  would  represent  the 
same  term  by  Parva-ka.  So  that  the  Ilapu&MM  (Herod,  iii.  92) 
may  be  recognized  as  surviving  in  the  Brahui,  and  in  the*  name 
(Parkan)  of  a  mountain-bred  stream  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Hingol.  Amongst  other  aboriginal  tribes  to  whom  reference  is 
made  by  very  early  writers  are  the  Bol£di,  who  give  their  name 
to  the  Bolida  valley,  a  tributary  of  the  Kej.  The  Bol£di  were 
once  the  ruling  race  of  southern  Baluchistan,  which  was  originally 
called  Boledistan,  and  it  seems  possible  that  this  may  be  the  real 
origin  of  the  much-disputed  name  of  the  country  generally.  Bola 
was  an  Assyrian  term  for  Bael  or  Bel,  the  god  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  Druids.  The  Bol6di  ruling  family  were  in  1906  represented 
by  but  one  livingmember,  a  lady,  who  was  a  government  pensioner. 
The  fast-dimimshing  Sajidis  (Sajittae)  and  Saka  (Sacae)  are  others 
of  the  more  ancient  races  of  Baluchistan  easily  recognizable  in 
classical  geography.  Most  recent  of  all  are  the  Gitchkis.  The 
Gitchkis  derive  from  a  Rajput  adventurer  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  x  7  th  century.  They  are  now  the  dominant  race 
in  Panjgur  and  Kej,  from  whence  they  ousted  the  Boledis.  For 
three  generations  they  remained  Hindus;  since  then  there  has 
arisen  amongst  them  a  strange  new  sect  called  Zikari,  with 
exceedingly  loose  notions  of  morality.  The  sect,  however, 
Appears  to  be  fast  merging  into  orthodox  Mahommedanism.  A 
lialuch  (or  rather  Makran)  race  which  deserves  attention  is  that 
of  the  Gadaras,  who  once  gave  the  name  Gadrosia  to  Southern 
Baluchistan.  According  to  Tate  the  Gadaras  are  now  repre> 
sented  by  Sidi  half-castes — those  Makrani  "  boys  "  who  are  so 
well  known  in  the  mercantile  marine  as  stokers  and  firemen.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  this  modem  admixture  of  Asiatic  and  African 
blood  represents  the  *'  Asiatic  Ethiopian  "  of  Herodotus,  which 
was  more  probably  a  direct  connexion  of  the  Himyaritic  Arab 
builders  of "  bunds  "  and  revetments  who  spread  eastwards  from 
Arabia.  Bellcw  finds  in  the  Gadara  the  Garuda  (eagles)  of  San- 
skrit, who  were  ever  in  opposition  to  the  Naga  (snakes)  of  Scythic 
origin.  Southern  Baluchistan  affords  a  most  interesting  field  for 
the  ethnographer.  It  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  explored  in 
the  interests  of  ethnographical  science. 

The  Baluch  character  is  influenced  by  its  environment  as  much 
as  by  its  origin,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  select  any  one  section  of 
the  general  commimity  as  affording  a  satisfactory  sample  of 
popular  Baluch  idiosyncrasies.  They  axe  not  a  homogeneous 
race.  Peoples  of  Arab  extraction  intermixed  with  people  of 
Dravidian  and  Persian  stock  are  all  lumped  together  under  the 
name  of  Baluch.  The  Marri  and  Bugti  tribes,  who  occupy  the 
most  southern  buttresses  of  the  Suliman  Motmtains,  axe  Rind 
Baluchis,  almost  certainly  of  Arab  extraction.  They  came  to 
Sind  either  with  the  Arab  conquerors  or  after  them,  and  remained 
there  mixed  up  with  the  original  Hindu  inhabitants.  The  Arab 
type  of  Baluch  extends  through  the  whole  country  at  intervals, 
and  includes  all  the  finest  and  best  of  Baluch  humanity.  Taking 
the  Rind  Baluch  as  the  type  opposed  to  the  Afridi  Pathan,  the 
Baluch  is  easier  to  deal  with  and  to  control  than  the  Pathan, 
owing  to  his  tribal  organization  and  his  freedom  from  bigoted 


fanaticism  or  blind  allegiance  to  his  priest  The  Baluch  is 
turbulent,  less  treacherous,  less  bloodthirsty  and  less  fanatical 
than  the  Pathan.  His  frame  is  shorter  and  more  spare  and  'wiry 
than  that  of  his  neighbour  to  the  north,  though  generations  have 
given  to  him  too  a  bold  and  m  miy  bearing.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  match  the  stately  dignity  and  imposing  presence  of  a  Baluch 
chief  of  the  Marn  or  Bugti  clans.  His  Semitic  features  are  those 
of  the  Bedouin  and  he  carries  himself  as  straight  and  as  loftily  as 
any  Arab  gentleman.  Frank  and  open  in  his  manners,  fairly 
truthfixl.  faithful  to  his  word,  temperate  and  enduring,  and  look- 
ing upon  courage  as  the  highest  virtue,  the  true  Baluch  of  the 
Dcrajat  is  a  pleasant  man  to  have  dealings  with.  As  a  revenue 
payer  he  is  not  so  satbfactory,  his  want  of  industry  and  the  pride 
which  looks  upon  manual  labour  as  degrading  making  him  but  a 
poor  husbandman.  He  is  an  expert  rider;  horse-radng  is  hb 
national  amusement,  and  the  Baluch  breed  of  horses  b  celebrated 
throughout  northern  India.  Like  the  Pathan  he  b  a  bandit  by 
tradition  and  descent  and  makes  a  first-rate  fighting  man,  but  hie 
rarely  enlbts  in  the  Indian  army.  He  b  nominally  a  Mahomine- 
dan,  but  is  neglectful  of  the  practices  of  hb  religion.  The 
relations  of  the  modem  Baluch  with  the  government  of  India 
were  entirely  transformed  by  the  life  work  of  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman.(9.9.). 

The  strategical  position  of  Great  Briuin  in  Baluchtsun  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  maintaining  order  and 
good  adminbtration  in  the  country.  The  ever-restless 
Pathan  tribes  of  the  Suliman  hilb  are  held  in  check 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Zhob  valley;  whibt  the  central 
dominant  position  at  Quetta  safeguards  the  peace  and  security  of 
Kalat,  and  of  the  wildest  of  the  Baluch  hilb  occupied  by  the 
Morris  and  Bugtb,  no  less  than  it  bars  the  way  to  an  advance 
upon  India  by  way  of  Kandahar.  Nominally  all  the  provinces 
and  dbtricts  of  Baluchbtan,  with  the  exception  of  the  ceded 
territory  which  we  call  Britidb  Baluchbtan,  are  under  the  khan 
of  Kalat,  and  all  chiefs  acknowledge  him  as  their  suzerain.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  if  thb  suzerainty  was  ever  complete,  or  could 
be  maintained  at  all  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  British  govern* 
ment.  The  Baluch  b  still  essentially  a  robt>er  and  a  raider  (« 
trait  which  b  common  to  all  tribes),  and  the  hbtory  of  Baluch- 
btan b  nothing  but  a  story  of  successful  robberies,  of  Liwless 
rapine  and  bloodshed,  for  which  plunder  and  devastation  were 
accounted  a  worthy  and  honourable  retum. 

Extensive  changes  have  taken  pbce  in  the  dimatic  cooditioo  of 
the  country— changes  which  are  lonie  of  them  so  recent  as  to  be 
noted  by  surveyors  who  have  found  the  remains  of  forests  o^amaB, 
in  districts  now  entirely  desiccated.  Possibly  the 
ordinary  processes  of  denudation  and  erosion,  acting  on  those  recsent 
deposits  which  overlie  the  harder  beds  of  the  older  scries,  may  have 
much  to  say  to  these  climatic  chances,  and  the  wanton  destruction 
of  forests  may  have  assisted  the  efforts  of  nature;  but  it  b  difficult 
to  unaerstand  the  widespread  desiccation  of  large  areas  of  the  Balucb 
highlands,  where  evidences  of«Arab  irri^tion  works  and  of  culti- 
vation still  attest  to  a  once  flourbhing  agricultural  condition,  without 
appealing  to  more  rapidly  destructive  pnnciples  for  the  change.  There 
is  ample  proof  throughout  the  country  of  altcratiom  of  level  withia 
recent  geologic  periods;  and  thfme  nave  even  been  compcessaonsw 
resulting  in  a  relative  rise  of  the  ground,  over  the  crests  of  antirUnal 
folds,  within  historic  record.  "Proof  that  this  cranpression  b  still 
going  on  was  given  on  30th  December  1893,  when  a  severe  earth- 
qual»e  resulted  from  the  sudden  yielding  of  the  earth's  crust  akm^ 
what  appears  to  be  an  old  line  of  fault,  west  of  the  Kawaia  Amraa 
range,  wnereby  an  adjustment  took  place  indicated  by  a  shortemns 
of  some  s|  ft.  on  the  railway  line  which  crossed  the  fault."  Nor 
should  the  evidences  of  active  volcanic  agency  afforded  by  the  mud 
volcanoes  of  the  coast  be  overlooked.  It  b  probably  to  climatic 
changes  (whatever  their  origin  may  have  been),  rather  than  to  the 
effects  of  tribal  disturbances,  that  the  Arab's  diaappearanoe  frasa 
the  field  of  trade  and  agriculture  muu  be  attributed. 
The  total  area  of  Baluchistan  b  1^.315  sq.  m.  and  its  popolatioa 
in  1901  was  914.551.  The  population  b  brgely  nomadic  The  lact 
that  so  many  as  15.000  camels  have  been  counted  in  the  ftaa^ 
Bolan  Pass  during  one  month  of  the  annual  Brahui  ^^^ 
migration  indicates  the  dimensions  which  the  movement 
assumes.  The  religion  of  the  country  b  so  overwhelminchr  Mabooi- 
roedan  that  out  of  every  100,000  inhabitants  94403  are  Muswilman, 
and  only  4706  Hindus,  while  the  balance  b  ina<w  up  by  Christians^ 
Sikhs  and  other  denominations.  Out  of  the  total  number  a8o  ia 
the  thousand  are  literates.  The  chief  languages  spoken  are 
I  naculars  of  Baluchistan,  Pushtu,  Panjabi.  Urdu  ana  Siodhi. 
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dalKf  which  an  to  dificRnt  thai  tpcaJten  of  (he  oiw  uc  alma 
miiauUinbte  to  •peaken  of  Ihe  other.  TheK  ivo  dialecii  v 
Kpaalad  by  the  bdt  oi  Bnhiri  and  Sindhi  ipeakerm  who  occu; 
the  Sanna  and  Jalavan  hilJi,  and  Lai  Bcla.  Owii^  pmbably  i 
the  (an  that  Makiaa  oaa  far  many  gcneratiDiu  under  the  niLa  < 
the  Psnan  ktoft,  the  Baluchi  uxikeii  on  ihe  wcit  of  tht  provinc 
vfaich  IB  alao  called  Makrani,  b  more  largely  inipTrf-iuted  wit 
Penian  Hardi  and  npreHinii  than  Ihe  Eaitem  dulcet.     In  tt 


■ravidian  languaEa-    [(  I 


.Ic  M  find  in  fialiKhbcan  . 
I  ndn  by  Aryan  lanfiiafn, 
U  lann  fainily  located  lo  (at 


by  £ir  the  inoct  imporianl,  numbering  mnrr  1^ 
Tlieyaie  ti  be  found  in  Ihe  Invest  nunOien  in  Zh 
■Dd  Tkat-Chotlaji.  but  Ihdc  ate  a  few  n(  Ibem  in 


Hisiorj — Of  (he  eatTy  history  of  this  portion  of  the  Asiati 
conUneot  litUc  oi  nothing  a  knawn.  The  portly  """l  namn 
ittuiglh  of  the  country,  combined  with  the  (etocioua  habits  c 
the  Datives,  seem  to  have  equally  rcpcUcd  Ibe  fiiendly  viaiu  t 
inquisilive  itTangcn  and  the  hotlile  iBcuraioni  of  jovading 
irRiio.     Tbe  £nt  distinct  account  which  we  have  !i  from 


cflheni 


liUtyotsi 


^lyar 


an.     Hen 
, and  Ihe  c 


nieque: 


n  of  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
accompanied  the  eipcdilion  of  Aleinndcr.     In  the  Kth  century 
this  ccmntry  was  traversed  by  an  army  o(  the  Caliphate. 

Tbe  precise  period  at  which  Ihe  Brahuis  gained  the  majteiy 
cinnol  be  accurately  ejcetlained;  hut  ii  was  probably  about 
two  and  a  half  cfnlu tie)  ago.  The  last  raja  of  the  Hindu  dynasty 
found  himself  compelled  to  call  tgr  the  assistance  ol  the  mountain 
thcphrrds.  with  licit  leader,  Kambar,  in  order  (o  checlt  the 
encroachmenls  of  a  horde  of  dqjredalon,  headed  by  an  Afghan 
chiif.  who  infested  the  country  and  even  threatened  to  attack 

service  for  which  he  had  been  engaged;  bi 

years  quelled  the  robbers  ag; ' 

in.  and  finding  himself  at  Ibe  head  of  the  only  military  tribe 

in  Ihe  country,  be  lonnally  deposed  Ibe  raja  aod  iwumcd  the 

goveramenl. 

Tbe  history  of  the  country  alter  tbe  accessIoD  of  Eambar  is 
■s  obscBte  at  during  the  Hindu  dynasty.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  Ihe  cctptre  was  quietly  liansmitled  to  Abdulb 
Khsn.  tbe  fount)  in  descent  from  Kambar,  who,  bring  an 
iatiepid  and  ambitious  soldier,  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
the  ronqucsl  of  Kach  Oondava,  ihen  held  by  different  petty 
diiels  Ufjlet  the  authority  ol  the  nawabs  of  Sind 

Alter  various  success,  (he  Kambiranis  al  length  possessed 
themielva  of  the  sovrrcignly  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that 

>S«V.  A.Sailli,  £irJy»u>  lif  fidu  (ed.  igoa),  p  lojscq. 


itully  p 

but  having  in  a 
he  had  been  a 


(TuIl(ulida[n,[iidudiBgtlie  chief  town,  Gandava.  It  wis  during 
tliii  contest  that  the  famous  Nadir  Shah  advanced  from  Fcisia 
to  Ihe  invasion  of  Hindustan;  and  while  ai  Kandahar  he 
despatched  several  detachments  into  Baluchistan  and  estab- 
lished hi*  aulhoricy  In  thai  province.  Abdulla  Khan,  however, 
was  continued  In  Che  govetament  ol  Ihe  country  by  Nadir's 
orders;  but  he  was  soon  aflei  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  forces 
of  the  nawabs  of  Sind.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Haji  Mahommed  Kban,  who  abandoned  himself  to  the  most 
lyrannial  and  licentious  way  of  life  and  alienated  his  subjects 
by  oppressive  taxation.  In  Ihoe  dicumstances  Nasir  KJian. 
the  second  ton  of  AbduIIa  Khan,  who  bad  accompanied  Ih: 
victorious  Nadir  to  Delhi,  and  acquired  tbe  favour  and  con  lidcnce 
ol  thai  monarch,  returned  to  Kalal  and  was  hailed  by  Ihe  vtaole 
papulation  as  Iheir  deliveiet.  Finding  that  eiposlu  la  lion  hadno 
ellect  upon  his  brother,  he  one  day  entered  his  apartment  and 
the  heart.     As  aooa  as  the  tyrant  was  dead. 


Khan  : 


his  subjects;  and  Immediately  transmitted  a  report  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  10  Nadir  Shah,  who  was  then 
encamped  near  Kandahar.  Tbe  shah  received  the  intelligence 
with  utisfaction.  and  despatched  a  £nnan,  by  return  of  the 
Khonbcglarbegi  (prince  olprinccsl 


Nau 


uchistan.     This  et 


ve.  politi. 


n  the  yi 


ik  greil  pains  to  re-ci 
all  tbe  provinces  in  his  dominions,  and  improved  and  fortified 
the  city  of  Kalat.  On  Ihe  death  of  Nadir  Shah  in  174;,  he 
acknowledged  the  title  of  the  king  of  Kabul,  Ahmad  Shah 
(Dunni).  In  J75S  he  declared  himself  entirely  independent; 
upon  which  Alunad  Shah  despatched  a  force  against  bim  undir 

totally  routed  the  Af^n  army.  On  receiving  intelligence  of 
this  discamfiture,  Ibe  king  himself  marched  witb  strong  rein- 
forcements, and  a  pllchcd  battle  was  fought  in  which  Nasir 
Khan  was  worsted.  He  retired  in  good  order  10  Kalal,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  the  victor,  who  invested  Ihe  place  with  hit 
whole  army.  The  khan  made  ■  vigorous  defence;  and,  after 
the  royal  troops  had  been  finlcd  in  their  attempts  10  take  the 
city  by  storm  or  surprise,  a  negotiation  was  proposed  by  (he 
king  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  oC  peace.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  king  was  to  receive  the  cou^n  of  Nasir 
Khan  in  marriage;  and  that  Ihe  khan  was  to  pay  no  tribute, 
but  only,  when  called  upon,  to  furnish  troops  lo  assist  Ihe 
armies,  for  which  he  was  10  receive  an  allowance  in  cash  equal 
10  half  their  pay.  The  khan  frequently  distinguished  himscll  in 
the  subsequent  watt  it  Kabul;  and,  as  a  reward  for  bis  services, 
the  king  besloired  upon  him  several  disttins  in  peipeiual  and 

rebellion  headed  by  bii  cousin  Behram  Khan,  this  able  prince 
at  length  died  in  utieme  old  age  In  the  month  of  June  179;. 
leaving  (hiee  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son.  hiahmud  Khan,  then  1  boy  of  about  founeen 
years.     During  Ihe  reign  ol  this  prince,  who  has  been  described 


an.  thee 
lary  broits;  the  governors  of  several  provinces  and 
iilidrew  their  allegiance;  and  the  dominions  o!  the 
khans  ol  Kalal  gradually  so  diminished  that  Ihcy  now  com- 
prehend only  a  stiiall  poition  ol  (he  provinces  formerly  Bub>cct 
I  Nasir  Khan. 

In  iSj9,  when  the  British  amy  advanced  through  the  Botan 
iss  towards  Afghanistan,  (he  conduct  of  Mehrab  Khan,  the 
ilerolBaluchbtan,  was  coniidered  so  treacherous  and  dangerous 
I  to  require  *'  (he  exaction  ol  retribution  from  that  chiefiain." 
id  "  the  eicculion  of  such  annngemcnls  as  would  establish 
lure  lecurity  in  ihal  quarler."  General  Willshire  was  accotd- 
gly  detached  from  the  trmy  o[  the  Indus  with  1050  men  10 
fissiull  Kalat.  A  gate  was  knocked  in  by  the  field-pieces,  and 
citadel  were  stormed  in  a  few  rninutes.  Above 
were  sbin,  among  Ihcm  Mehrab  Khan  bimsel.'; 

'Cd  that  the  treachery  towards  the  British  was  Dot 
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on  the  part  of  Melirab  Khan,  but  on  that  of  his  vizier,  Mahommed 
Hussein,  and  certain  chiefs  with  whom  he  was  in  league,  and  at 
whose  instigation  the  British  convoys  were  plundered  in  their 
passage  through  Kach  Gandava  and  in  the  Bolan  Pass.  The 
treacherous  vizier,  however,  made  our  too  credulous  political 
officers  believe  that  Mehrab  Khan  was  to  blame;  his  object 
being  to  bring  his  master  to  ruin  and  to  obtain  for  himself  all 
power  in  the  state,  knowing  that  Mehrab's  succe^or  was  only  a 
child.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  his  object  history  has  shown. 
In  the  following  year  Kalat  changed  hands,  the  governor  estab- 
lished by  the  British,  together  with  a  feeble  garrison,  being 
overpowered.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year  it  was  reoccupied 
by  the  British  under  General  Nott.  In  1841  Nasir  Khan  II.,  the 
youthful  son  of  the  slain  Mehrab  Khan,  was  recognized  by  the 
British,  who  soon  after  evacuated  the  country. 

From  the  conquest  of  Sind  by  the  British  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  1843  up  to  1854  no 
diplomatic  intercourse  occurred  worthy  of  note  between  the 
British  and  Baluch  states.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  under 
the  governor-generalship  of  the  marquess  of  DaJhousie,  General 
John  Jacob,  C.B.,  at  the  time  political  superintendent  and 
commandant  on  the  Sind  frontier,  was  deputed  to  arrange  and 
conclude  a  treaty  between  the  Kalat  state,  then  under  the 
chieftainship  of  Nasir  Khan  and  the  British  government.  This 
treaty  was  executed  on  tlie  14th  of  May  1854  and  was  to  the 
following  effect: — 

"  That  the  former  offensive  and  defensive  treaty,  concluded  in 
1841  by  Major  Outram  between  the  British  government  and  Nasir 
Khan  II.,  chief  of  Kalat,  was  to  be  annulled. 

"  That  Nasir  Khan  II.,  his  heirs  and  successors,  bound  themselves 
to  oppose  to  the  utmost  all  the  enemies  of  the  British  government, 
and  in  all  cases  to  act  in  subordinate  co-operation  with  that  govern- 
ment, and  to  enter  into  no  negotiations  with  other  states  without 
its  consent. 

"  That  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  station  British  troops 
in  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Kalat,  they  shall  occup^r  such  positions 
as  may  be  thought  advisable  by  the  Bntish  authorities. 

"  That  the  Baluch  chief  was  to  prevent  all  plundering  on  the  part 
of  his  subjects  within  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  territory. 

"  That  he  was  further  to  protect  all  merchants  passing  through 
his  territory,  and  only  to  exact  from  them  a  transit  duty,  fixed  by 
schedule  attached  to  the  treaty;  and  that,  on  condition  of  a  faithful 
performance  of  these  duties,  he  was  to  receive  from  the  British 
government  an  annual  subsidy  of  Rs.50,000  GCsooo)." 

The  provisions  of  the  above  treaty  were  most  loyally  performed 
by  Nasir  Khan  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1856.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Mir  Khodadad  Khan,  when  a  youth 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  however,  did  not  obtain  his  position 
before  he  had  put  down  by  force  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  his 
turbulent  chiefs,  who  had  first  elected  him,  but,  not  receiving 
what  they  considered  an  adequate  reward  from  his  treasury, 
sought  to  depose  him  in  favour  of  hb  cousin  Sher  dil  Khan.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1857,  the  Indian  rebellion  being  al  its  height 
and  the  city  of  Delhi  still  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  a  British 
officer  (Major  Henry  Green)  was  deputed,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  to  reside  as  political  agent  with  the  Khan 
at  Kalat  and  to  assist  him  by  his  advice  in  maintaining  control 
over  his  turbulent  tribes.  Thb  duty  was  successfully  performed 
until  1863,  when,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Major  Malcolm 
Green,  the  then  political  agent,  Khodadad  Khan  was,  at  the 
instigation  of  some  of  his  principal  chiefs,  attacked  while  out 
riding  by  his  cousin,  Sher  dil  Khan,  and  severely  wounded. 
Khodadad  fled  in  safety  to  a  residence  close  to  the  British  border, 
and  Sher  dil  Khan  was  elected  and  proclaimed  Khan.  His  rule 
was,  however,  a  short  one,  for  early  in  1864,  when  proceeding 
to  Kalat,  he  was  murdered  in  the  Gandava  Pass;  and  Khodadad 
was  again  elected  chief  by  the  very  men  who  had  only  the 
previous  year  caused  his  overthrow,  and  who  had  lately  been 
accomplices  to  the  murder  of  his  cousin.  After  the  above 
events  Khodadad  maintained  his  precarious  position  with 
great  difficulty;  but  owing  to  his  inability  to  govern  his  un- 
ruly subjects  without  material  assistance  from  the  British 
government,  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  give,  his  country 
gradually  fell  into  the  greatest  anarchy;  and,  consequently, 
some  of  the  provisions  of   the   treaty   of  1854  having  been 


broken,  diplomatic  relatione  were  discontinued  with  the  Kalat 
state  after  the  end  of  1874. 

After  this  the  chiefs  of  Las  and  Wad,  the  Marris  and  Bugtis, 
Kej  and  Makran  all  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  anarchy 
became  so  widespread  that  the  British  government  again  inter- 
fered. The  treaty  of  1854  was  renewed  in  1876  by  Lord  Lytton 
(under  Sandeman's  advice),  and  the  khan  received  substantial  aid 
from  the  government  in  the  form  of  an  axmual  subsidy  of  a  lakh 
of  rupees,  instead  of  the  Rs.  50,000  previously  assigned  to  him. 
The  treaty  of  1 854  was  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive. 
The  treaty  of  1876  renewed  these  terms,  but  utterly  changed  the 
policy  of  non-intervention  which  was  maintained  by  the  former, 
by  the  recognition  of  the  sirdars  as  well  as  the  khan,  and  by  tht 
appointment  of  the  British  government  as  referee  in  cases  of 
dispute  between  them.  Britbh  troops  were  to  be  located  in  the 
khan's  country;  (^etta  was  founded;  telegraphs  and  railways 
were  projected;  roads  were  made;  and  the  reign  of  law  and 
order  established.  The  nebulous  claims  of  Afghanistan  to  Sibi 
and  Pishin  were  disposed  of  by  the  treaty  of  Gandamak  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  and  the  final  consolidation  of  the  existing  form  of 
Kalat  administration  was  effected  by  Sandeman's  expedition  to 
Kharan  in  1883,  and  the  reconciliation  of  Azad  Khan,  the  great 
Naushirwani  chief,  with  the  khan  of  Kalat.  British  Baluchistan 
was  incorporated  with  British  India  by  the  resolution  of  ist 
November  1887,  and  divided  into  two  districts — (^etta-Pishin 
and  Thai  Chotiali — to  be  administered  by  a  deputy-conomissbner 
and  a  regular  staff. 

In  1890  and  1891  were  carried  out  that  series  of  politico- 
military  e:q>editions  which  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Zhob  ^ley,  the  foundation  of  the  central  cantonment  of  Fort 
Sandeman,  and  the  extension  of  a  line  of  outposts  whidi,  com- 
mencing at  Quetta,  may  be  said  to  rest  on  Wana  north  of  the 
GomaL  The  effect  of  these  expeditions,  and  of  this  extension  of 
military  occupation,  has  been  to  reduce  the  independent  Pathan 
tribes  of  the  Suliman  mountains  to  effective  order,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  border  raiding  on  the  Indus  plains  south  of  the  GomaL 
In  1893  serious  differences  arose  between  the  khan  of  Kalat  and 
Sir  James  Browne,  who  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  as  agent 
to  the  governor-general  in  Baluchistan,  arising  out  of  Mir 
Khodadad  Khan's  outrageous  conduct  in  the  management  of  hb 
own  court,  and  the  treatment  of  his  officials.  Finally,  the  khan 
was  deposed,  and  his  son  Mir  Mahmud  Khan  succeeded  in 
November  1893.  Since  then  the  most  important  change  in 
Baluch  admmistration  has  been  the  perpetual  lease  and  transfer 
of  management  to  British  agency  of  the  Nushki  district  and 
Niabat,  with  all  rights,  jurisdiction  and  adminbtrative  power,  in 
lieu  of  a  perpetual  rent  of  Rs.9000  per  annum.  Thb  was  effected 
in  July  1899.  T^is  secures  the  direct  control  of  the  great  highway 
to  Sebtan  which  has  been  opened  to  khafila  and  railway  traffic- 

The  revenues  of  the  khan  of  Kalat  consbt  partly  of  subsidies 
and  partly  of  agricultural  revenue,  the  total  value  being  about 
Rs.500,000  per  annum.  Since  1882  he  has  received  Rs.25,000 
as  government  rent  for  the  Quetta  district,  besides  Rs.30,000 
in  lieu  of  transit  duties  in  the  Bolan;  thb  has  been  in- 
creased lately  by  Rs.9000  as  already  sUtcd.  In  1899  the  total 
imports  of  Kalat  were  valued  at  Rs.  700,000,  and  the  exports 
at  Rs.so5,ooo. 

Authorities.— The  Seistan  Boundary  Report  of  1873  by  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid;  Floyer,  Unexplored  Baluchistan  (London,  18S2): 
T.  Thornton.  Life  of  Sandeman  (London.  1896):  G.P.  Tate.XaiaJ. 
a  Memoir  (Calcutte.  1896);  Sir  T.  Holdich.  "  Ethnogmphic  and 
Historical  Notes  on  Makran."  Calcutta.  i8oa  (Survey  Report): 
"  Antiquifies,  Ethnography.  &c.,  of  Las  Bela  and  Makran."  Cakutta, 
1804  {Survey  Report);  ''  Ancient  and  Medieval  Makran.  vol.  \ti. 
R.G.S.  Journal  (1896);  "  Perso-Baluch  Boundary,"  vol.  ix.  R.G^. 
Journal  (1897);  M'Mahon,  "  The  Southern  Borderland  of  Afghan- 
btan,"  vol.  x.  Journal  R.G^.  (1897).  Notes  on  Sir  R.  Sandeman  s 
tours  in  Baluchistan  will  be  found  in  vols,  v.,  xii..  xiii.  and  xiv. 
of  the  R.G^.  Proceedings;  Popular  Poetry  of  Ike  Bal^h^,  by 
M.  Longworth-Dames  (a  vols.,  Roy.  As.  Soc  1907).    (T.  H.  H.  ) 

BALUCHISTAN,  a  province  of  Persia  consisting  of  the  western 
part  of  Baluchbtan  (q.v.)  in  a  wider  sense.  Persian  Baluchbtan 
has  an  area  of  about  60,000  sq.  m.,  and  lying  along  the  nor- 
thern shore  of  the  Arabuin  Sea,  b  bounded  F..  by  British  and 
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iodepeDdent  Baluchistan,  N.  by  Sdstan  and  the  central  Persian 
desert,  and  W.  by  Kerman.  The  country  has  Uttle  water  and 
only  a  small  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  arid,  waterless  plains,  deserts — some  stony,  others 
with  moving  sands — barren  hills  and  mountains.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Mashkid  and  that  of  Bampur  which  flow  away 
from  the  sea  and  are  lost  in  depressions  called  hamuns.  The 
rivets  which  flow  into  the  sea  are  unimportant  and  dry  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Persian  Baluchistan  forms  an 
administrative  division  of  the  province  of  Kerman  and  is  sub- 
divided into  the  following  twenty  districts: — (i)  Bampur; 
(2)  Serhad;  (3)  Dizek;  (4)  Jalk;  (5)  Sib;  (6)  Irafshan; 
(7)  Magas;  (8).Serbaz;  (9)  Lashar;  (10)  Champ;  (11)  Fannuj; 
(12)  Bazman;  (13)  Aptar;  (14)  Daman;  (15)  Aprandagan; 
(16)  Asfehgeh;  (17)  Surmij;  (18)  Meskutan;  (19)  Pushteh; 
(20)  Makran,  the  country  of  the  Ichthyopha^,  with  the  sub- 
districts  Kasrkand,  Geh,  Bint,  Dasht.  Kucheh  and  Bahu.  The 
total  population  of  Baluchistan  is  under  kx>,ooo.  The  province 
was  practically  independent  until  the  occupation  of  Bampur 
by  Per»an  troops  in  1849,  and  over  some  of  Uie  extreme  eastern 
districts  Persian  supremacy  was  not  recognized  until  1872. 

BALUB,  JEAN  (c.  X42X-X491),  French  cardinal  and  minister 
of  Louis  XI.,  was  bom  of  very  humble  parentage  at  Angle  in 
Poitoa,  and  was  first  patronized  by  the  bishq>  of  Poitiers.  In 
146 1  he  became  vicar-general  of  the  bbhop  of  Angers.  His 
activity,  cunning  and  mastery  of  intrigue  gained  him  the 
appreciation  of  Louis  XI.,  who  made  him  his  almoner.  In  a 
short  time  Balue  became  a  considerable  personage.  In  1465  he 
received  the  bishopric  of  £vreux;  the  king  made  him  le  Rentier 
du  g^ani  conseilf  and,  in  q>ite  of  his  dissolute  life,  obtained  for 
him  a  cardinalate  (1468).  But  in  that  year  Balue  was  com- 
promised in  the  king's  humiliation  by  Charles  the  Bold  at 
P^ronne  and  excluded  from  the  council.  He  then  intrigued 
with  Charles  against  his  masta:  their  secret  corre^)ondence 
was  intercepted,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  1469  Balue  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  eleven  years,  but  not,  as  has  been 
ajleg^y  in  an  iron  cage.  In  1480,  through  the  intervention  of 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  from  that  time 
lived  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Rome.  He  jeceived  the 
Inshopric  of  Albano  and  afterwards  that  of  Palcstrina.  In 
1484  he  was  even  sent  to  France  as  legate  a  latere.  He  died  at 
Ancona  in  1491. 

See  Henri  Forseot,  "  Jean  Balue,  cardinal  d'Angers  '*  (1895),  in 
the  BiUufthlfiu  de  FkoU  des  hauUs  iludfs. 

BALUSTER  (through  the  Fr.  from  the  Ital.  balaustro,  so- 
caHcd  from  a  supposed  likeness  to  the  flower  of  the  fiakaOcrtow, 
or  wild  pomegranate;  the  word  has  been  corrupted  in  English 
into  "  banister  ")•  a  small  moulded  shaft,  square  or  circular,  in 
stone  or  wood  and  sometimes  in  metal,  supporting  the  coping 
of  a  parapet  or  the  rail  of  a  staircase,  an  assemblage  of  them 
being  known  as  a  balustrade.  The  earliest  examples  are  those 
shown  in  the  bas-reliefs  representing  the  Assyrian  palaces, 
where  they  were  employed  as  window  balustrades  and  apparently 
had  Ionic  capitals.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
either  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans,  but  early  examples  are  found  in 
the  balconies  in  the  palaces  at  Venice  and  Verona.  In  the  hands 
of  the  Italian  revivalists  they  became  features  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  were  laigely  employed  for  window  balconies  and 
roof  parapets. 

The  term  "  baluster  shaft  '*  is  given  to  the  shaft  dividing  a 
window  in  Saxon  architecture.  In  the  south  transept  of  the 
abbey  at  St  Albans,  England,  are  some  of  these  shafts,  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  old  Saxon  church.  Norman  bases 
and  capitals  have  been  added,  together  with  plain  cylindrical 
Norman  shafts. 

BALUSTRADE,  a  parapet  or  low  screen  consisting  of  a  coping 
or  rail  supported  on  balusters  iq.v.).  Sometimes  it  is  employed 
purely  as  a  decorative  feature  beneath  the  sill  of  a  window 
whidi  was  not  carried  down  to  the  grotud.  Sometimes  flowing 
foliage  takes  the  place  of  the  parapet,  and  sometimes  so-called 
bahistrades  are  formed  of  vertical  slabs  of  stone,  pierced  as  in  the 
Ca'  d*or9  at  Venice  and  the  balconies  of  the  minarets  at  Cairo. 


BALUZE,  taENMK  (1630-17x8),  French  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Tulle  on  the  24th  of  November  X630.  He  was  educated  at  his 
native  town  and  took  minor  orders.  As  secretary  to  Pierre 
de  Marca,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  he  won  the  appreciation  of 
that  learned  prehte  to  such  a  degree  that  at  his  death  Marca 
left  him  all  his  papers.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Baluze  produced 
the  first  complete  edition  of  Marca's  treatise  De  Hbertatibus 
Ecclesiae  CaUicanae  (1663),  and  brought  out  his  Marca  hispanica 
(1688  f.).  About  1667  Baluze  entered  Colbert's  service,  and 
until  X700  was  in  charge  of  the  invaluable  library  belonging 
to  that  minister  and  to  his  son  the  marquis  de  Scignelai.  He 
enriched  it  prodigiously  (see  the  history  of  the  Colbertine  library 
in  the  Cabinet  des  ManuscrUs  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  vol  i.),  and 
Colbert  rewarded  him  by  obtaining  various  benefices  for  him, 
and  the  post  of  king's  almoner  (1679).  Subsequently  Baluze 
was  appointed  professor  of  Canon  law  at  the  College  de  France 
on  the  31st  of  December  1689,  and  directed  that  great  institution 
from  1707  to  X7X0. 

The  works  which  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  scholars  of 
his  time  are  the  CapUularia  Regum  Francorum  (1674;  new  edition 
enlarged  and  corrected  in  1780);  the  Nana  Colledio  Conciliorum 
(4  vols.,  X677);  the  Miscellanea  (7  vols.,  1678-1 7 15;  new  edition 
revised  by  Mansi,  4  vols,  f.,  x  761-1 764);  the  Letters  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  (1682);  and,  finally,  the  Vitae  Paparum  Avenio- 
nensium,  1305-1394  (1693).  But  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
take  up  the  history  of  Auvergne  just  at  the  time  when  the 
cardinal  de  Bouillon,  inheritor  of  the  rights,  and  above  all  of  the 
ambitious  pretensions  of  the  La  Tour  family,  was  endeavouring 
to  prove  the  descent  of  that  house  in  the  direct  line  from  the 
ancient  hereditary  counts  of  Auvergne  of  the  9th  century. 

As  authentic  documents  in  support  of  these  pretensions  could 
not  be  found,  false  ones  were  fabricated.  The  production  of 
spurious  genealogies  had  already  been  begun  in  the  Histoire  de  la 
maison  d* Auvergne  published  by  Christophc  Justel  in  X645; 
and  Chorier,  the  historian  of  Dauphiny,  had  included  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  history  (1672)  a  forged  deed  which  connected 
the  La  Tours  of  Dauphiny  with  the  La  Tours  of  Auvergne.  Next 
a  regular  manufactory  of  forged  documents  was  organized  by 
a  certain  Jean  de  Bar,  an  intimate  companion  of  the  cardinaL 
These  rogues  were  skilful  enough,  for  they  succeeded  in  duping 
the  most  illustrious  scholars;  Dom  Jean  Mabillon,  the  founder 
of  Diplomatics,  Dom  Thierry  Ruinart  and  Baluze  himself, 
called  as  experts,  made  a  unanimously  favourable  report  on  the 
23rd  of  July  X695.  But  cardinal  de  Bouillon  had  many  enemies, 
and  a  war  of  pamphlets  began.  In  March  1698  Baluze  in  reply 
wrote  a  Letter  which  proved  nothing.  Two  years  later,  in  1700, 
Jean  de  Bar  and  his  accomplices  were  arrested,  and  after  a  long 
and  searching  inquiry  were  declared  guilty  in  1704.  Baluze, 
nevertheless,  was  obstinate  in  his  opinion.  He  was^  convinced 
that  the  incriminated  documents  were  genuine  and  proposed 
to  do  Justel's  work  anew.  Encouraged  and  fiiutncially  supported 
by  the  cardinal  de  Bouillon,  he  first  produced  a  Table  ginialogique 
in  1705,  and  then  in  1709  a  Histoire  ginialogigue  de  la  maison 
^Auvergne,  with  "  Proofs,"  among  which,  unfortunately,  we 
find  all  the  deeds  which  had  been  pronounced  spurious.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  suddenly  engulfed  in  the  disgrace  which 
overtook  his  intriguing  patron:  deprived  of  his  appointments, 
pensions  and  benefices,  he  was  esdled  far  from  Paris.  None 
the  less  he  continued  to  work,  and  in  17x7  published  a  history 
of  his  native  town,  Hisloriae  Tutelensis  libri  tres.  Before  his 
death  he  succeeded  in  returning  to  Paris,  where  he  died  uncon- 
vinced of  his  errors  on  the  28th  of  July  17 18.  Was  he  dupe  or 
accomplice?  The  study  of  his  correq>ondcnce  with  the  cardinal 
gives  the  impression  that  he  was  the  victim  of  clever  cheats. 

The  history^  of  the  forgeries  committed  in  the  interests  of  the 
house  of  Bouillon  forma  a  curious  and  instructive  episode  in  the 
history  of  French  Kholarshtp  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Maifuet  de  aifdomatiqtu  by  A.  Giry ;  and  above  all 
in  a  note  to  the  €£uvres  de  Saint-Simon  by  M.  dc  Boisltsle  (vol.  xiv. 
PP-  533-558)'  The  bibliography  of  Baluze'a  researches  has  Jseen 
made  Dv  M.  Rcn£  Fage  (1882,  1884)  and  his  Life  told  by  M.  Emile 
Fage  (1809).  To  these  we  must  add  an  amusing  book  by  G.  Clement- 
Simon.  La  Caieti  de  Baluu;  documents  biographiques  et  liuiraires 
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rt888).  Baluze's  will  has  been  published  by  M.  Uopold  Delisle 
iiBibliotkiqui  de  VEcoU  de  CharUs,  1873):  his  papers  are  now  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  in  the  Bibliothique  de  rAraenal 
(Roue  kistori^ue,  t.  xcviii.  p.  309).  See  also  the  article  by  Arthur 
de  DoisUsle  in  the  Reou€  au  questions  kistorigues  for  October 
1908.  (C.  B.*) 

BALZAC,  HONORS  DE  (1799-1850),  French  novelist,  was 
bom  at  Tours  on  the  aoth  of  May  1799.  His  father,  Bernard 
Francois,  never  called  himscll  de  Balzac  and  Honor6  only 
assumed  the  particle  after  183a  But  the  father  had  equally 
little  right  to  the  name  of  Balzac  at  all,  for  his  birth-certificate 
has  been  recently  discovered.  The  true  name  was  "  Balssa," 
and  this  in  various  forms  ("  Balsa,"  "  Balsas  '*)  has  been  traced 
for  more  than  a  century  before  the  novelist's  birth  as  that  of  a 
family  of  day-labourers  or  very  small  peasant  proprietors  in  the 
parish  of  Canezac,  department  of  the  Tarn.  It  is  probable  that 
the  novelist  himself  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  his  father  appears 
to  have  practised  some  mystification  as  to  his  own  professional 
career.  In  and  after  the  Revolution,  however,  he  actually 
attained  positions  of  some  importance  in  the  commissariat  and 
hospital  departments  of  the  army,  and  he  married  in  1797 
Anne  Charlotte  Laure  Sallambier,  who  was  a  beauty,  an  heiress, 
and  a  woman  of  considerable  faculty.  She  survived  her  son; 
the  father  died  in  1829.  There  were  two  sisters  (the  elder,  Laure, 
afterwards  Madame  Surville,  was  her  brother's  favourite  and 
later  his  biographer),  and  a  yoimgcr  brother,  Henri,  of  whom 
we  hear  little  and  that  little  not  very  favourable. 

Honor6  was  put  out  to  nurse  till  he  was  four  years  ol^and  in 
x8o6,  when  he  was  seven,  was  sent  to  the  colUgt  (grammar  school) 
of  Venddme,  where  he  remained  till  April  18x3  as  a  strict  boarder 
without  any  hdidays.  From  this  he  passed  as  a  day-boy  to  the 
eoUige  of  Tours.  His  father's  official  work  was  transferred  to 
Paris  the  year  after,  and  Balzac  came  under  the  teaching  of  a 
royalist  private  schoolmaster,  M.  Lepitre,  and  others.  He  left 
school  altogether  in  z8z6,  being  then  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen.  His  cicperiences  at  Vend6me  served  as  base  for  much 
of  Louis  Lambert,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  frequently  in 
disgrace.  Later,  his  teachers  appear  to  have  found  him  remark- 
able neither  for  good  nor  for  eviL  He  was  indeed  never  a  scholar; 
but  he  must  have  read  a  good  deal,  and  as  he  certainly  had  no 
time  for  it  later,  much  of  this  reading  must  have  been  done  early. 

The  profession  which  Balzac's  father  chose  for  him  was  the 
law;  and  he  not  only  passed  through  the  schools  thereof,  and 
duly  obtained  his  licence,  but  had  three  years'  practical  experience 
in  the  offices  of  a  notary  and  a  solicitor  (avo«Ot  for  the  latter  of 
whom,  M.  Guillonnet-Mcrville,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sincere 
respect  But  though  no  man  of  letters  has  ever  had,  in  some  ways, 
such  a  fancy  for  business,  no  man  of  business  could  ever  come  out 
of  such  a  bom  man  of  letters.  And  when  in  1820  (the  licence 
having  been  obtained  and  M.  Balzac,  senior,  having  had  some 
losses)  the  father  wished  the  son  to  become  a  practising  lawyer 
in  one  or  another  branch,  Honor6  revolted.  His  family  had  left 
Paris,  and  they  tried  to  starve  him  into  submission  by  estabUshing 
him  in  a  garret  with  a  very  small  allowance.  Here  he  began  to 
write  tragedies,  corresponded  (in  letters  which  have  fortunately 
been  preserved)  with  his  sister  Laure,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
attempted  something  in  prose  fiction.  The  tragedy  Cromwell 
was  actually  completed  and  read  to  friends  if  not  to  others; 
nay  more,  the  manuscript  exists  in  the  hands  of  M.  Spoelberch 
de  Lovenjoul,  the  great  authority  on  Balzac's  life  and  biblio- 
graphy; but  it  has  never  been  published.  The  novels,  Cocqtigrue 
and  Stella,  proved  abortions,  but  were  only  the  first  of  many 
attempts  at  his  true  way  until  he  found  it  Drama  he  never 
abandoned;  but  for  him  it  was  always  an  error. 

The  garret-period  from  1820  to  1822  was  succeeded  by  another 
of  equ^  length  at  home,  but  before  it  had  finished  (1821)  he 
found  his  way  into  print  with  the  first  of  the  singular  productions 
which  (and  that  not  entirely  or  finally)  have  taken  a  sort  of 
outside  place  in  his  works  under  the  tiUe  of  (Euvres  dejeunesse. 
The  incunabula  of  Balzac  were  Les  Deux  Hector,  ou  Let  Deux 
Families  bretonnes,  and  Charles  Pointel,  ou  Mon  Cousin  de  la  main 
gauche.  They  were  followed  next  year  by  six  others : — VHlritiire 
de  Birague;  Jean  Louis,  ou  La  Pille  trouvU;  CloHlde  deLmignan, 


ou  Le  Beau  Juif;  Le  Cenlenaire,  ou  Les  Deux  Beringheldi  Le 
Vicaire  des  Ardennes;  Le  Tar  tare,  ou  Le  Retour  de  VexUL  And 
these  were  again  followed  up  in  1823  by  three  more:  La  Derniire 
Fie,  ou  La  Nouvelle  Lampe  merveiUeuse',  Michel  et  Christine  el  la 
suite;  VAuonyme,  ou  Ni  ptre  ni  mire.  In  1824  came  Annate  et 
le  criminel,  a  continuation  of  the  Vicaire;  in  1825,  Wann-CUore^ 
which  afterwards  took  the  less  extravagant  title  of  Jane  la  pdle. 
These  novels,  which  filled  some  two  score  volumes  originally, 
were  published  under  divers  pseudonyms  ("  Lord  R'hoone."  an 
anagram  of  "  Honor6,"  "  Horace  de  Saint  Aubin,"  &c),  and  in. 
actual  collaboration  with  two  or  three  other  writers.  But 
though  there  b  not  yet  in  them  anything  more  than  the.faintest 
dawn  of  the  true  Balzac,  though  no  one  of  them  is  good  as  a  whole, 
and  wcxy  few  parts  deserve  that  word  except  with  much  quallfica* 
tjon,  they  deserve  far  more  study  than  they  have  usually 
received,  and  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  the  true  Balzac  until 
they  have  been  studied.  They  ceased  for  a  time,  not  because  of 
the  author's  conviction  of  their  badness  (though  he  entertained 
no  serious  delusions  on  this  subject),  nor  because  they  failed  of  & 
certain  success  in  actual  money  return,  but  because  he  had  taken 
to  the  earliest,  the  most  prolonged,  and  the  most  disastrous  of  his 
dabblings  in  business — this  time  as  a  publisher  to  some  extent 
and  still  more  as  a  printer  and  type-founder.  Not  very  much 
was  known  about  his  experiences  in  this  way  (except  their 
general  failure,  and  the  result  in  hampering  him  with  a  load  of 
debt  directly  for  some  ten  years  and  indirectly  for  the  whole  of 
his  life)  till  in  1903  MM.  Hanotaux  and  Vicaire  published  the 
results  of  their  inquiries  into  the  actual  accounts  of  the  concern. 
There  seems  to  lu^ve  been  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
succeeded,  and  there  has  been  claimed  for  it  first,  that  it  pro- 
vided Balzac  with  a  great  amount  of  actual  detail  which  he 
utilized  directly  in  the  novels,  and  secondly,  that  it  gave  him  at 
whatever  cost  a  still  more  valuable  experience  of  practical  life-~ 
the  experience  which  has  so  often  been  wanting  to  men  of  letters. 
Anyhow,  from  1825  to  1828,  the  future  author  of  the  Comidie 
humaine  was  a  publisher,  printer  and  type-founder;  and  in  the 
last  year  he  had  to  abscond,  or  something  like  it,  under  pressure 
of  debts  which  were  never  fully  settled  till  1838,  and  then  by  a. 
further  obL'gation  of  ninety  thousand  francs,  chiefly  furnished 
by  his  mother  and  never  repaid  to  her. 

It  was  Balzac's  habit  throughout  his  life  to  relieve  the  double 
pressure  of  debt  and  of  work  by  frequent  excursions  into  the 
coimtry  and  abroad.  On  this  occasion  he  fled  to  Brittany  with 
an  Introduction  to  a  M.  and  Mme.  de  Pommercul,  who  received 
him  h(»pitahly  in  their  ch&teau  near  Fougircs.  Here  he  obtained 
some  of  the  direct  material,  and  most  of  the  scenery  and  atmo- 
sphere, for  what  he  himself  recognized  as  his  first  serious  attempt 
in  novel-writing,  Les  Chouans,  or,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  Le 
Dernier  Chouan,  This  book  (obviously  written  in  direct  following 
of  Scott,  of  whom  Balzac  was  a  lifelong  admirer)  has  been  very 
variously  judged — those  who  lay  most  stress  on  his  realism 
thinking  little  of  it,  while  those  who  maintain  that  he  was  always 
a  romantic  "  with  a  difference  "  place  it  higher.  Jt  has  at  any 
rate  brilliant  colouring,  some  very  vivid  scenes,  and  almost  more 
passion  as  well  as  "  curtain  "  at  its  ending  than  any  other  of  his 
books.  Though  not  without  a  touch  of  melodrama  it  differs 
utterly  from  the  confused  and  tedious  imitations  of  Mis  RadcUffe, 
M.  G.  Lewis  and  C.  R.  Maturin  which  fill  most  of  the  (EstBres  de 
jeunesse.  At  the  same  time  Balzac  was  engaged  on  a  very 
different  work,  the  analytic-satirical  sketches  which  compose 
the  Physiologie  du  mariage,  and  which  illustrate  hb  other  and 
non-romantic  side,  again  with  some  cmdity,  but  again  also  with 
a  vast  advance  on  his  earlier  productions.  Both  were  published 
in  the  year  1829,  from  which  his  real  literary  carter  unquestion- 
ably starts.  It  had  exactly  twenty-one  years  to  run. 

The  history  of  these  twenty-one  years,  though  (in  consequence 
mainly  of  the  diligence  and  luck  as  a  collector  of  the  above- 
named  M.  de  Lovenjoul)  the  materials  for  it  are  large  and  con- 
stantly accumulating,  has  never  been  arranged  in  a  really  standard 
biography,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  habit  of  con- 
centrating the  attention  on  parts  of  it  It  divides  itself  under 
three  heads  mainly,  the  history  of  Balzac's  business  affairs,  that 
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of  hts  loves  and  friendships  and  that  of  his  actual  work.  The 
firat  iias  some  small  resemblance  to  Scott's  similar  experiences, 
thou^  in  Balzac's  case  there  was  no  great  crash  but  a  lifelong 
pressure;  on  the  other  hand,  his  debts  were  brought  upon  him 
by  a  long  course  not  so  much  of  extravagance  in  actual  expendi- 
ture (though  there  was  something  of  this)  as  of  financial  irregu- 
larities of  almost  every  description, — anticipations  of  earnings, 
costly  methods  of  production  (he  practically  wrote  his  novels 
on  a  succcssioQ  of  printed  revises),  speculations,  travel,  and 
lastly  the  collection  of  curiosities.  As  regards  the  second, 
although  his  fashion  of  life  made  him  by  turns  a  hermit  and  a 
vagrant,  he  was  on  good  tcnxA  with  most  of  the  famous  men  of 
letters  of  his  day  from  Hugo  downwards,  and  seems  never  to  have 
quarreUed  with  any  man,  except  with  some  of  his  editors  and  pub- 
Eshers,  by  his  own  fault.  Balzac  was  indeed,  in  no  belittling  sense 
of  the  word,  one  of  the  most  good-natured  of  men  of  genius.  But 
his  friendships  with  the  other  sex  are  of  much  more  importance, 
and  not  in  the  least  matters  of  mere  gossip.  His  sister  Laure,  as 
has  been  said,  and  a  school-friend  of  hers,  Mme  Zulma'Carraud, 
pbyed  important  andnot  questionable  parts  as  his  correspondents. 
But  at  least  three  bdics,  all  of  a  rank  higher  than  his  own,  figure 
as  his  "  Egerias  "  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  say  that  Balzac  would  not  have  been  Balzac  without  them. 
These  are  Madame  dc  Bemy,  a  bdy  connected  with  the  court  of 
the  ancien  rigime^  much  olda  than  himself  and  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  in  iSax,  who  became  to  him 
La  dSecta,  who  was  the  original  of  Mme  de  Mortsauf  in  Le  Lys 
dans  la  talliet  and  who  seems  to  have  exerdscd  an  excellent 
influence  on  him  in  matters  of  taste  till  her  death  in  1836;  the 
marquise  de  Castries,  who  took  him  up  for  a  time  and  dropped 
him,  and  who  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  his  model  for  his 
less  impeccable  ladies  of  fashion;  and  lastly,  the  Polish-Russian 
countess  Evelina  Hanska,  who  after  addressing,  as  l*£trangire,  a 
letter  to  him  as  early  as  1832,  became  his  idol,  rarely  seen  but 
constantly  corresponded  with,  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  his 
wife  for  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  Some  of  his  letters  to  her 
have  long  been  known,  but  the  bulk  of  them  constituted  the 
greatest  recent  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  him  as  given  in  the 
two  volumes  of  Lettra  d  ritrangire.  Of  hers  we  have  practically 
Done  and  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  form  any  dear  idea  of  her, 
but  his  devotion  b  absolutely  beyond  question. 

Business,  friendship  and  love,  however,  mucn  more  other 
things,  were  in  Balzac's  case  always  connected  with  and  on  the 
whole  quite  secondary  to  work.  He  would  even  sometimes 
resist  the  commands  by  which  at  long  intervals  Mme  Hanska 
would  summon  him  to  see  her,  and  abstract  the  greater  part  of 
his  actual  visits  to  her  in  order  to  serve  this  still  more  absorbing 
mistress.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  worked  pretty  hard,  even 
before  1829,  and  his  work  had  partly  taken  forms  not  yet 
mentioned — politiol  pamphlets  and  miscellaneous  articles 
which  are  now  accessible  in  the  idilion  difinii'ne  of  his  works, 
and  hardly  (me  of  which  is  irrelevant  to  a  just  conception 
of  him.  Nor  did  he  by  any  means  abandon  these  by-works  after 
1829;  indeed,  he  at  one  time  started  and  almost  entirely 
wrote,  a  periodical  called  the  Rnut  parisienne.  He  wrote 
some  dramas  and  planned  many  more,  though  the  few  which 
reached  the  stage  left  it  again  promptly.  Balzac's  dramas,  as 
they  ^ypear  in  his  works,  consist  of  Vautrin,  Les  Rtssourees  de 
Quinolat  PamUa  Ciraud  (arranged  for  the  stage  by  others).  La 
JIardire  and  Mercadd  Ufaueur,  the  last  of  which  has,  since  his 
death,  been  not  unsuccessful  But  dn  the  whole  he  did  devote 
himself  to  his  true  vocation,  with  a  furious  energy  beside  which 
even  Scott's,  except  in  his  sadder  and  later  days,  becomes 
leisurely.  Balzac  generally  wrote  (dining  early  and  lightly,  and 
sleeping  for  some  hours  immediately  after  dinner)  from  midnight 
tin  any  hour  in  the  following  day — stretches  of  sixteen  hours 
being  not  unknown,  and  the  process  being  often  continued  for 
days  and  weeks.  Besides  his  habit  of  correcting  a  small  printed 
original  into  a  long  novel  on  the  proofs,  he  was  always  altering 
and  re-shaping  his  work,  even  before,  in  1842,  he  carried  out  the 
S^^  of  building  it  all  into  one  huge  structure — the  Comidie 
kumaUu  with  its  subdivisions  of  Seines  d^la  9ie  farisienne. 


Sondes  pkihsopkiqties,  (re.  Mudi  pains  have  been  ^>ent  upon 
this  title  and  Balzac's  intentions  in  selecting  it.  But  the 
"  Human  Comedy,"  as  a  description  for  mere  studies  of  life  as 
his,  will  explain  itself  at  once  or  else  can  never  be  explained. 

Of  its  constituents,  however,  some  account  must  be  given, 
and  this  can  be  best  done  through  an  exact  and  complete  list 
of  the  whole  work  by  years,  with  such  abbreviated  notes  on 
the  chief  constituents  as  may  lead  up  to  a  general  critical  sum- 
mary. Of  the  two  capital  works  of  1839,  we  have  spoken. 
1830,  the  epoch  jrear,  saw  part  (it  was  not  fully  published  till 
the  next)  of  La  Peau  de  chagrin^  one  of  the  crudest,  but  according 
to  some  estimates,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  works,  full  of 
romantic  extravagance  and  surplusage,  but  with  an  engrossing 
central  idea — the  Nemesis  of  accomplished  desire — powerfully 
worked  out;  La  Maison  du  ckai  qui  pelole,  a  triumph  of  observa- 
tion and  nature,  together  with  a  crowd  of  things  less  in  bulk 
but  sometimes  of  the  first  excellence — El  Verdugo,  £tude  de 
femme.  La  Paix  du  minage,  Le  Balde  sceaux.  La  Vendetta^  Cobseck, 
Une  Double  Famille,  Les  Deux  Rives,  Adieu,  L*£lixir  de  tongue  vie, 
Sarrosine,  Une  Passion  dans  le  disert  and  Un  episode  sous  la 
Terreur,  In  1831,  La  Peau  de  chagrin  appeared  complete, 
accompanied  by  Le  Riquisilumnaire,  Les  Proscrits,  Le  Ckef-d'eeuvre 
inconnu  (a  masterpiece  fortunately  not  unrecognized),  Jisus 
Christ  en  Flandre  and  MaUre  Comilius,  1832  gave  Madame 
Firmiani,  Le  Message,  Le  Colonel  Chahert  and  Le  Curi  de  Tours 
(two  stories  of  contrasted  but  extraordinary  excellence).  La 
Bourse,  La  Femme  abandonnie,  Louis  Lambert  (autobiographical 
and  philosophic).  La  CrenadOre  and  Les  Morana  (a  great  favourite 
with  the  author).  In  1833  appeared  Ferragus,  chef  des  divorants. 
the  first  part  of  VHistoire  des  treise  (a  collection  in  the  more 
extravagant  romantic  maimer,  very  popular  at  the  time,  and 
since  a  favourite  with  some,  but  few,  good  judges),  f^  Midecin 
de  campagne  (another  pet  of  the  author's,  and  a  kind  of  intended 
document  of  his  ability  to  support  the  cause  of  virtue,  but, 
despite  certain  great  things,  especially  a  wonderful  popular 
"  legend  of  Napoleon,"  a  little  heavy  as  a  whole),  the  universally 
admitted  masterpiece  of  Eugtnie  Crandet,  and  VlUustre  CaudiS' 
sort  (very  amusing).  1833  also  saw  the  b^iming  of  a  remarkable 
and  never  finished  work— out  of  his  usual  scope  but  exceedingly 
powerful  in  parts — the  Contes  drolatiques,  a  series  of  tales  of 
Old  France  in  Old  (or  at  least  Rabelaisian)  French,  which  were 
to  have  been  a  hundred  in  number  but  never  got  beyond  the 
third  batch  of  ten.  They  often  borrow  the  licence  of  their  xsth 
and  x6th  century  models;  but  in  La  Suceube  and  others  there  is 
undoubted  genius  and  not  a  little  art.  1834  continued  the 
Treize  with  La  Duchesse  de  Langeais  and  added  La  Recherche  de 
Vabsciu  (one  of  Balzac's  great  studies  of  monomania,  and  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  greatest,  though  others  prefer  Le  CheJ-d'ceuvre 
inconnu).  La  Femme  de  trente  ans  (the  chief  example  of  the 
author's  caprice  for  re-handling,  and  very  differently  judged 
as  a  whole),  with  yet  another  of  the  acknowledged  triumphs,  Le 
Phre  Coriot.  On  the  whole,  this  year's  work,  though  not  the 
author's  largest,  is  perhaps  his  most  unique.  Next  year  (1835) 
followed  Mdmiah  riconcilU  (a  tribute  to  the  great  influence 
which  Maturin  exerdsed,  not  over  Balzac  only,  at  this  time  in 
France),  Un  Drame  au  bord  de  la  mer^  the  brilliant,  if  questionable, 
conclusion  of  Les  Treise,  La  Fille  aux  yeux  d*or,  Le  Control  de 
mariage  and  StraphUa.  This  last,  a  Swedenborgian  rhapsody 
of  great  beauty  in  parts,  has  divided  critics  almost  more  than 
anything  else  of  its  writer's,  some  seeing  in  it  (with  excuse) 
nothing  but  the  short  description  given  above  in  three  words, 
the  others  (with  justice)  reckoning  it  his  greatest  triumph  of 
style  and  his  nearest  attempt  to  reach  poetry  through  prose. 
1836  furnished  La  Messe  de  Fathie,  Interdiction,  Facino  Cane, 
Le  Lys  dans  la  vaUie  (already  referred  to  and  of  a  somewhat 
sickly  sweetness),  V Enfant  maudil.  La  Vieille  Fille  and  Le  Secret 
des  Ruggteri  (connected  iK-ith  the  earlier  Les  deux  Rives  under 
the  general  title,  Sur  Caihirine  de  Mldicis,  and  said  to  have 
been  turned  out  by  Balzac  in  a  single  night,  which  is  hardly 
possible).  In  1837  were  published  Les  Deux  Poites,  destined  to 
form  part  of  Illusions  pcrdues,  Les  Emphyis,  Cambara  and 
another  capital  work,  Histoire  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  dicadence 
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ie  Cisar  BiroUeau,  where  Balzac's  own  unlacky  eiperiences  in 
trade  are  made  thoxou^Iy  matter  of  art.  1838  was  less  fruitful, 
contributing  only  Lt  CcAinH  des  antiques,  which  had  made  an 
earlier  partial  appearance,  La  Maison  Nucingm  and  Une  Fitle 
d*£,ve.  But  1839  made  amends  with  the  second  part  of  lUusions 
perdues,  Un  Grand  Homme  de  province  d  Paris  (one  of  Balzac's 
minor  diploma-pieces),  Le  Cur 6  de  tillage  (a  very  considerable 
thing),  and  two  smaller  stories,  Les  Secrets  de  la  princesse  de 
Cadignan  and  MassimiUa  Doni.  Pierrette,  Z.  Marcos,  Un  Prince 
de  la  Bohhne  and  Pierre  Grassou  followed  in  1840,  and  in  1841 
Une  Tinibreuse  Affaire  (one  of  his  most  remarkable  workings- 
up  of  the  minor  facts  of  actual  history),  Le  Martyr  Calviniste 
(the  conclusion  of  Sur  Catherine  de  Midicis),  Ursuk  Mirouct  (an 
admirable  story).  La  Pausse  MattresseaaA  Mimoires  dedeux 
jeunes  marUes,  on  which  again  there  have  been  very  different 
qpinions.  1843  sui>plied  Albert  Savarus  (autobiographical 
largely),  Un  Dibut  dans  la  vie,  the  very  variously  named  and 
often  rehandlcd  RabouiUeuse  (which,  since  Taine's  exaltation 
of  it,  has  often  been  taken  as  a  Balzacian  quintessence),  and 
Autre  itude  de  femme,  yet  another  rehandling  of  earlier  work. 
In  1843  came  the  introduction  of  the  completed  Sur  Cathirine 
de  Midicis,  Honorine  and  La  Muse  du  dipartement  (almost  as 
often  reconstructed  as  La  Femme  de  trente  ans),  with  Comment 
aiment  les  jeunes  filles  (a  similar  rehandling  intended  to  start 
the  collected  Splendeurs  d  mishres  des  courtisanes),  and  a  further 
instalment  of  lUusions  perdues,  Les  Souffrances  d*un  inventeur. 
Three  out  of  the  next  four  years  were  astonishingly  fruitful 
1844  gave  Modeste  Mignon  (a  book  with  a  place  to  itself,  and 
said  to  be  founded  on  a  story  actually  written  by  Madame 
Hanska),  Gaudissart  II.,  A  combien  Pamour  revient  aux  vieiUards 
(a  second  part  of  the  Splendeurs),  Biatrix  (one  of  the  most 
powerful  if  not  of  the  most  agreeable),  and  the  first  and  very 
promising  part  oi  Les  Paysans,  Only  Un  Homme  d'affaires 
came  out  in  1845,  but  this  was  made  up  in  1846  by  Les  ComSdiens 
sans  le  savoir  (sketched  earlier),  another  part  of  the  Splendeurs, 
Oil  mhient  les  mauvais  ckemins,  the  first  part  of  Les  Parents 
pauvres.  La  Cousine  Bette  (sometimes  considered  the  topmost 
achievement  of  Balzac's  genius),  and  the  final  form  of  a  work 
first  issued  £fteen  years  earlier  and  often  retouched,  Petites 
mishres  delavie  conjugale,  1847  was  even  richer,  with  LeX^ousin 
Pons  (the  second  part  of  Les  Parents  pauvres,  and  again  a  master- 
Diece),  the  conclusion  of  the  Splendeurs,  La  Demitre  Incarnation 
de  Vautrin,  VEnvers  de  Fhistoire  contemporaine  (which  had  been 
on  and  off  the  stocks  for  five  years),  and  the  unfinished  Diputi 
d'Arcis.  This  was  the  last  scene  of  the  comedy  that  appeared 
in  the  life  of  its  author.  The  conclusion  of  the  DipuU  d'Arcis, 
published  in  1853,  and  those  of  Les  Paysans  and  Les  Petits 
Bourgeois  which  appeared,  the  first  in  this  year,  the  second 
wholly  in  1855,  are  believed  or  known  to  be  by  Balzac's  friend, 
Charles  Rabou  (1803-1871). 

This  immense  and  varied  total  stands  to  its  author  in  a 
somewhat  different  relation  from  that  of  any  other  work  to 
any  other  writer.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  whole  of  Balzac's 
production  was  always  in  his  head  together;  and  this  is  the 
main  justification  for  his  syllabus  of  it  as  the  '*  Comedy."  Some 
part  never  came  out  of  lis  head  into  print;  we  have  numerous . 
titles  of  work  (sometimes  spoken  of  in  his  letters  as  more  or  less 
finished)  of  which  no  trace  remains,  or  only  fragmentary  MS. 
sketches.  One  apparently  considerable  book.  La  Bataitte,  which 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  battle  of  Essling,  and  for  which  he 
actually  visited  the  ground,  is  frequently  referred  to  as  in  pro- 
gress from  the  time  of  his  early  letters  to  Madame  Hanska 
onwards;  but  it  has  never  been  found.  Another  result  of  this 
relation  was  the  constant  altering,  re-shaping,  re-coimecting  of 
the  different  parts.  That  if  Balzac  had  Uved  as  long  as  Hugo, 
and  had  preserved  his  faculties  as  well,  he  could  never  have 
finished  the  Comidie,  is  of  course  obvious:  the  life  of  Methuselah, 
with  the  powers  of  Shakc^>eare,  would  not  suffice  for  that. 
But  that  he  never  would — even  if  by  some  imposubility  he 
could — is  almost  equally  certain.  Whether  there  is  any  mark  of 
decline  in  his  latest  work  has  been  disputed,  but  there  could 
hardly  have  been  farther  advance,  and  the  character  of  the 


whole,  not  easy  to  define.  Is  much  less  hard  to  compxehend,  if 
prejudice  be  kept  out  of  the  way.  That  character  was  put  eaiiy, 
but  finally,  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  funeral  discourse  on  Balrac, 
whose  work  he  declared,  with  unusual  terseness,  among  otlier 
phrases  of  more  or  less  gorgeous  rhetoric,  to  be  "  observation 
and  imagination."  It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  volumes 
written  on  Balzac  (a  reasoned  catalogue  of  the  best  of  which 
will  be  found  below)  have  ever  said  more  than  thoe  three 
words,  or  have  ever  said  it  more  truly  if  the  due  stress  be  laid 
upon  the  "and."  On  the  other  side,  most -of  the  mistakes 
about  him  have  arisen  from  laying  undue  stress  on  one  of  the 
two  qualities,  or  from  considering  them  sq>aratc]y  rather  than 
as  inextricably  mixed  and  blended.  It  is  this  bknding  which 
gives  him  his  unique  position.  He  is  an  observer  of  the  most 
exact,  the  most  minute,  the  most  elaborate;  but  he  suffuses 
this  observation  with  so  strange  and  constant  an  imaginative 
quality  that  he  is,  to  some  careful  and  experienced  critics,  never 
quite  "real" — or  almost  always  something  more  than  reaL 
He  seems  accustomed  to  create  in  a  fashion  which  is  not  so  much 
of  the  actual  world  as  of  some  other,  possible  but  not  actual — ^no 
matter  whether  he  deals  with  money  or  with  love,  with  Paris 
or  with  the  provinces,  with  old  times  or  with  new.  A  further 
puzzle  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  though  Balzac  has  virtuous 
characters,  he  sees  humanity  on  the  whole  "  in  blade ":  and 
that,  whether  he  actually  prefers  the  delineation  of  vice,  mis- 
fortune, failure,  or  not,  he  produces  as  a  rule  in  his  readers 
the  sensation  familiarly  described  as  "uncomfortable."  His 
morality  has  been  fiercely  attacked  and  valiantly  defended,  but 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  be  wrote  with  no  immoral  intention, 
and  with  no  indifference  to  morality.  In  the  same  way  there 
has  been  much  discussion  of  his  style,  which  seldom  adiieves 
beauty,  and  sometimes  falls  diort  of  correctness,  but  which 
stiU  more  seldom  lacks  force  and  adequacy  to  his  pwn  purpose. 
On  the  whole,  to  write  with  the  shorthand  necessary  here,  it  is 
idle  to  claim  for  Balzac  an  absolute  supremacy  in  the  novel, 
whfle  it  pay  be  questioned  whether  any  sin^e  book  of  his,  or 
any  scene  of  a  book,  or  even  any  single  diaracter  or  situation,  is 
among  the  very  greatest  books,  scenes,  characters,  situations  in 
literature.  But  no  novelist  has  created  on  the  same  scale,  with 
the  same  range;  none  has  sudi  a  cosmos  of  his  own,  pervaded 
with  such  a  sense  of  the  originality  and  power  of  its  creator. 

Balzac's  life  during  these  twenty  years  of  strenuous  pnxluctka 
has,  as  regards  the  production  itself,  been  already  outlined,  but 
its  outward  events,  its  distractions  or  avocations — apart  from 
that  almost  weekly  process  of  "  raising  the  wind,"  of  settling  okl 
debts  by  contracting  new  ones,  which  seems  to  have  taken  up  no 
small  i>art  of  it — must  now  be  shortly  dealt  with.  Besides  con- 
stant visits  to  the  Margonne  family  at  Sach6  in  Touraine,  and  to 
the  Carrauds  at  Frapesle  in  Berry,  he  travelled  frequently  in 
France.  He  went  in  1833  to  Neuch&tel  for  his  first  meetmg  with 
Madame  Hanska,  to  Geneva  later  for  his  second,  and  to  Vienna  in 
1835  for  his  third.  He  took  at  least  two  flights  to  Italy,  in  wore 
or  less  curious  circumstances.  In  2838,  he  went  on  a  joumqr  to 
Sardinia  to  make  his  forttme  by  melting  the  silver  out  of  the 
slag-heaps  of  Roman  mines, — a  project,  it  seems,  actually  fea^le 
and  actually  accomplished,  but  in  which  he  was  anticipated.  The 
year  before,  tired  of  Paris  apartments,  he  had  bou^t  ground  at 
Ville  d'  Avray,  and  there  constructed,  certainly  at  great,  though 
perhaps  exaggerated  expense,  his  villa  of  Les  Jardies,  which 
figures  largely  in  the  Balzacian  legend.  His  rash  and  complicated 
literary  engagements,  and  (it  must  be  added)  his  disregard  of 
them  when  the  whim  took  him,  brought  him  into  frequent  Icg^l 
difficulties,  the  most  serious  of  which  was  a  law-suit  with  the 
Revue  de  Paris  in  1836.  In  283  x,  and  again  in  2834,  he  had 
thought  of  sUnding  for  election  as  Deputy,  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  actually  did  so  both  at  Cambrai  and  Angoulime;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  received  any  votes.  He  also  more  than  once  took 
steps  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Academy,  but  retired  on 
several  occasions  before  the  voting,  and  when  at  last,  in  2849,  he 
actually  stood,  he  only  obtained  two  votes. 

As  early  as  the  Genevan  meeting  of  1833,  Madame  Hanska  bad 
formally  promised  to  marry  Balzac  in  d^e  case  of  her  husband^ 
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death,  and  this  occurred  at  the  end  of  1841.  She  would  not, 
howwcr,  allow  him  even  to  visit  her  till  the  next  year  had  expired, 
and  then,  though  he  travelled  to  St  Petersburg  and  the  engage- 
ment was  renewed  after  a  fashion,  its  fulfilment  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  For  some  years  Balzac  met  his  beloved  at  Baden, 
Wiesbaden,  Brussels,  Paris,  Rome  and  elsewhere.  Only  in 
September  1847  was  he  invited  on  the  definite  footing  of  her 
future  husband  to  her  estate  of  Wierzschovnia  in  the  Ukraine; 
and  even  then  the  visit,  interrupted  by  one  excursion  to  Paris  and 
back,  was  prolonged  for  more  than  two  years  before  (on  the  14th 
oi  March  1850)  the  wedding  actually  took  place.  But  Balzac's 
own  Peau  de  chagrin  was  now  reduced  to  its  last  morsel.  His 
health,  weakened  by  his  enormous  labours,  had  been  ruined  by 
the  Russian  cold  and  his  joumeyings  across  Europe.  The  pair 
reached  the  bouse  at  Paris  in  the  rue  Fortune,  which  Balzac 
had  bought  for  his  wife  and  filled  with  his  collections,  at  the  end  of 
May.  On  Sunday,  the  1 7th  of  August,  Victor  Hugo  found  Balzac 
dying,  attended  by  his  mother,  but  not  by  his  wife.  He  actually 
died  at  half-past  eleven  that  night  and  was  buried  on  the  aoth,  the 
pall-bcarcrs  being  Hugo  himself,  Dumas,  Sainte-Beuve  (an  enemy, 
but  in  this  case  a  generous  one)  and  the  statesman  Baroche,  in 
Fere  La  Chaise,  where  Hugo  delivered  the  speech  dtcd  above. 

BiBLiociiAPHY. — ^The  extraordinarily  complicated  bibliography 
of  Balzac  uiil  be  found  all  but  complete  in  the  Hisloire  des  itwires 
t>d7$  and  later),  attached  by  M.  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul  to  the 
Ediiion  drfinitice,  and  aupplcmentca  by  him  in  numerous  smaller 
works.  A  tdouT  <U  Boltae,  One  Page  perdue  de  Balzac,  &c.  Summaries 
<rf  it  will  be  found  appended  to  the  introductory  critical  notices  of 
each  volume  of  the  English  translation  edited  by  ^intsbury  (London, 
1 895-1898),  which  also  contains  a  short  Memoir  and  general  criticism. 
Before  the  £dUion  difinitive  (1869  onwards),  the  works  had  been 
issued  during  the  author's  life  in  various  forms  and  instalments, 
theearliest  (^mUie kumainehanf^o(  1843  to  1846  in  sixteen  volumes. 
For  many  years,  however,  the  edition  best  known  was  that  referred 
to  in  Browning  as  "all  Balzac's  novels  fifty  volumes  long," 
really  fifty-five  small  and  closely  printed  34mos  kept  stereotyped 
with  varying  dates  by  Michel  (Calmann)  L^vy.  which  did  not 
contain  the  miscellaneous  works  and  was  not  arranged  according 
to  the  author's  last  disposition,  but  did  include  the  (Etan'es  de 
jevntsse.  These  were  not  reprinted  in  the  Edition  definitive,  but  this 
gives  the  miscellaneous  works  in  four  volumes,  an  invaluable 
volume  ol  correspondence,  and  the  IliiUnre  des  eewores  as  cited. 
To  this  was  added,  in  1893,  another  volume.  Ripertcire  des  cntvres 
de  Bctsac,  in  which  the  history  of  the  various  personages  of  the 
Ccmedte  b  tracked  throughout  and  ranged  under  separate  articles  by 
MM.  Ccrfbeer  and  Christophe  with  extraordinary  pains,  and  with  a 
result  of  usefulness  which  sfiould  have  protected  it  1  rom  some  critical 
sncersw  In  1899  appeared,  as  the  first  volume  of  CEkotm  posthumes, 
an  instalment  of  the  Leltres  6  I'etrantire,  and  in  1906  a  second  (up 
to  1844)  with  a  portrait  of  Madame  Hanska,  and  other  illustrations. 

Works  on  Balzac  arc  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  much 
importance.  Sainte-Beuve  and  Balzac  fell  out,  and  a  furious  dia- 
tribe by  the  novelist  on  the  critic  b  preserved;  but  the  latter's  post- 
mortem examination  in  Causeries  au  lundi,  vol.  ii.,  is  not  unfair, 
though  it  could  hardly  be  cordial.  Cautier.  who  was  a  very  intimate 
and  trusty  friend  of  Balzac,  has  left  an  excellent  study,  mainly 
X)CT90oa\f  reprinted  in  his  Portraits  contemporains.  Lamartine 
produced  a  volume,  not  of  much  value,  on  Balzac  in  1866;  and 
minor  contemporaries— Gozlan,  Lemer.Champfleury-— supplied  some- 
thing. But  the  scries  of  important  studies  of  Balzac,  based  on  the 
whole  of  hb  work  and  not  biased  by  friendship  or  enmity,  begins 
with  Taine's  Essay  of  1858.  reprinted  in  volume  forrA,  1865.  Elven 
then  the  (Euvres  dhxrses  were  accessible  only  by  immense  labour 
in  the  scattered  orieinals,  and  the  invaluable  Correspondanu  not  at 
aD.  It  was  not  till  the  reunion  of  all  in  the  Edition  definitive  was 
completed,  that  full  study  of  man  and  work  was  possible.  To  this 
edition  itself  was  attached  a  sort  of  official  critical  introduction, 
L'<Euvre  de  Balzac,  by  M.  Marcel  Barri^re  (1890).  But  this  is  largely 
occupied  by  elaborate  analyses  of  the  different  books,  and  the  purely 
critical  part  b  small,  and  not  of  the  first  value.  Better  are  M.  Paul 
Flat's  Essais  sur  Balzac  (2  vols.,  1893-1894).  which  busy  themselves 
especially  with  tracing  types  of  character.  Important  and  new 
biographical  dctaiU  (including  the  proper  spelling  of  the  name)  were 
given  m  M.  Edmond  Bite's  llonori  de  Balzac  (1897).  The  Balzac 
tgnare  of  A.  Cabanes  (1899)  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  invest iga- 
ttmK  ct  Balzac's  fancy  for  occult  studies,  and  the  first  part  (Balzac 
tmpnmeur)  of  MM.  Hanotaux  and  Vicaire's  La  Jeunesse  de  Balzac 
(1903)  mentioned  above,  for  its  dealing  with  the  printing  busincssand 
the  intimacy  with  Madame  de  Bemy.  Two  most  important  studies 
of  Balzac  in  French.are  those  of  M.  A.  Le  Breton.  Balzac.  I'homme 
et  t'optfVTe  (1905).  a  somewhat  severe,  but  critical  and  very  well- 
informed  examination,  and  M.  Ferdinand  Bruncti^rc's  Jlonori  de 
Balzac  (1906).  a  brilliant  but  rather  onc-uded  panegyric  on  the 
ftibject  as  the  evol%'cr  of  the  modern  novel  proper,  and  a  realist  and 


observer  par  excdlence.  In  Englbh,  translations  of  separate  books 
are  innumerable:  of  the  whole,  besides  that  mentioned  above,  but 
containing  a  few  things  there  omitted,  an  American  version  by 
Miss  Wormeley  and  others  may  be  mentioned.  The  most  elaborate 
monograph  in  English,  till  recently,  was  F.  Wedmore's  Baltac 
(1887),  with  a  useful  biblragraphy  up  to  the  time.  The  recent 
additions  to  our  knowledge  are  utilized  in  Miss  Mary  F.  Sandars' 
Balzac  (1904),  a  rather  popular,  but  full  and  readable  summary, 
chicflv  of  the  life,  from  all  but  the  latest  documents,  and  W.  H. 
Helm  s  Aspects  of  Balzac  (1905).  whkrh  is  critical  as  well  as  anec- 
dotic. The  present  writer,  besides  the  critical  and  biographical 
essays  referred  to  above,  prefixed  a  shorter  one  to  a  translation  of 
Les  Ckouans  executed  by  himself  in  1890.  (G.  Sa.) 

BALZAC,  JEAN  LOUIS  GUEZ  DB  (i594-x654)«  French  author, 
was  bom  at  AngouICme  in  1594.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
travelled  in  Holland  with  Thfophile  de  Viaud,  with  whom  he  later 
exchanged  bitter  recriminations.  He  was  early  befriended  by 
the  due  d'Cpemon  and  his  son  Louis,  Cardinal  de  la  Valette, 
who  took  him  to  Rome.  His  letters  written  to  his  acquaintances 
and  to  many  who  held  a  high  position  at  the  French  court 
gained  for  him  a  great  reputation.  Compliments  were  showered 
upon  him,  he  became  an  habitu^  of  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet, 
and  his  head  appears  to  have  been  turned  a  little  by  his' success. 
Richelieu  was  lavish  of  praise  and  promises,  but  never  offered 
Balzac  the  preferment  he  expected.  In  1624  a  collection  of  his 
Lettres  was  published,  and  was  received  with  great  favour. 
From  the  chAteau  of  Bsilzac,  whither  he  had  retired,  he  continued 
to  correspond  with  Jean  Chapelain,  Valentin  Conrart  and  others. 
In  1634  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  He  died  at  Angoulime 
on  the  i8th  of  February  1654.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
LeUres,  a  second  collection  of  which  appeared  in  1636.  JUcueil 
de  funneUes  lettres  was  printed  in  the  next  year.  His  letters, 
though  empty  and  affected  in  matter,  show  a  real  mastery  of 
style,  introducing  a  new  clearness  and  precision  into  French 
prose  and  encouraging  the  development  of  the  language  on 
national  lines  by  emphasizing  its  most  idiomatic  elements. 
Balzac  has  thus  the  credit  of  executing  in  French  prose  a  reform 
parallel  to  Malherbe's  in  verse.  In  163 1  he  published  an  eulogy 
of  Louis  XIII.  entitled  Le  Prince;  in  1652  the  Socrate  ckrltien^ 
the  best  of  his  longer  works;  Aristippe  ou  de  la  Cour  in  1658; 
and  several  dissertations  on  style. 

His  (Euvres  were  collected  (3  vols.)  in  1665  by  Valentine  Conrart. 
There  are  numerous  English  translations  from  Balzac,  dating  from 
the  17th  century. 

BAM,  a  town  of  Persia  in  the  province  of  Kemun,  situated 
115  m.  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Kerman  at  an  elevation  of  3600  ft. 
on  both  banks  of  the  river  Bam.  Pop.  about  13,000.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  Bam-Narmashir  district  and  has  extensive  groves 
of  date-palms  and  gardens.  Outside  the  town  stands  the  famous 
citadel  with  walls  40  ft.  in  height.  This  citadel  was,  even  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  strongest  fortified  place 
in  Persia,  and  owed  its  strength  to  the  Afghans  who  took  Bam 
in  1719  and  were  not  finally  expelled  until  1801.  Post  and 
telegraph  ofl[ices  have  been  established  there  since  1903. 

BAMBERG,  a  town  and  archiepiscopal  see  of  Germany,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Pop.  (1885)  31,531;  (1905)  45,308. 
It  lies  on  an  open  plain  on  the  river  Regnitz,  a  m.  above  its 
junction  with  the  Main,  and  39  m.  north  of  Nuremberg  by  rail- 
way. The  upper  town  is  built  on  seven  hills,  each  crowned  by 
a  church,  while  the  lower,  still  partially  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches,  b  divided  by  the  river  and  Ludwigskanal  into  three 
districts.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble  late  Romanesque  building 
with  four  imposing  towers.  It  was  founded  in  1004  by  the 
emperor  Henry  II.,  fimshed  in  1013,  afterwards  partially  burnt, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  X3th  century.  Of  its  many  works  of  art  may 
be  mentioned  the  magnificent  marble  tomb  of  the  founder  and 
his  wife,  the  empress  Cunigunde,  carved  by  Tilman  Riemen- 
Schneider  between  1499  and  1513,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  emperor  Conrad  III.  Other  noteworthy  churches  are  the 
Jakobskirche,  an  11th-century  Romanesque  basilica;  the 
St  Martinskirche;  the  Maricnkirche  or  Obere  Pfarrkirche 
(1330-1387),  which  has  now  been  restored  to  its  original  pure 
Gothic  style.  The  Michaelskirche,  X2th-century  Romanesque 
(restored),  on  the  Michaelsberg,  was  formerly  the  church  oi  a 
Benedictine  monastery  secularized  in  1803,  which  now  contains 
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(be  Blligen(^(tl.  or  ilDU-haDsc,  ind  tbc  muitum  and  nuniiipal 
ut  coliectiani.  01  Ihc  bridges  conntciini  the  (kUoiu  o[  Lhc 
lower  lown  the  mott  inientting  i>  ibeObtrt  Bnukt,  cDRiplcied 
In  uii-  Hitfwiy  acnus  ibii,  on  «n  inificial  lilind,  b  tbe 
Ralhaus  (tebuill  1744-1756).  The  royil  lyceum,  lotmifly  « 
Jetuil  college,  conuin*  notable  coUectiona  and  the  royal  libnry 
of  over  joo.soo  volumei.    Tbe  pictureaqne  Old  Palace  {Alle 

the  coumi  of  Babcnberg.  Tbe  New  Palace  (1698-1704}  wu 
fotmeriy  octupied  by  the  prinet-biihopi,  and  from  1864  lo  1867 
by  Ihe  deposed  King  Otto  of  Greece.  Nolewonhy  among  the 
moDumenli  of  llic  lovn  ii  the  Maiimilian  [ounliin  (iGSo),  vilh 
(latues  of  Maiimiltan  I.  of  Bavaria,  the  cmpeior  Henry  II.  and 
hit  wife,  Conrad  III,  and  St  Otto,  bitbop  of  Bamberg.  AI  a 
ibort  dialance  Ironi  ibe  lown  ii  tbe  Allenburg  (ii£6  (t.),  a 
cutle  occupied  (roro  usi  onwards  by  the  Liihopi  of  Bamb«s. 
It  was  destroyed  in  ijsj  by  Albeit,  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
but  his  been  partly  reilored.  The  scbools  Include  the  lyccum 
for  pbiloHtphy  and  Caibolic  theology  {a  1 


auppresud  in  iSoj).  a 


arket  garden. 


bourhood  ate  famoui,  and  there  is  a  coniidcrabie  shipping  trade 
by  the  river  and  the  Ludwigikanal. 

Bamberg,  finl  mentioned  [n  Qoi,  grew  up  by  Ihe  castle 
(Babenberch)  which  gave  ila  name  to  the  Bibenbers  family 
(;.>.).  On  ibeir  extinction  it  pasted  lo  the  Saion  bouK,  and  in 
1007  the  emperor  Heniy  II.  founded  the  tee.  From  (he  middle 
of  (he  13th  ctstuiy  onward  (he  bishops  were  princes  of  the 
"      '  *  *i  iSoi  and  in  1803  as^oed 


to  Bavaria. 

pacdln  (Londi..  ._  .,  .,_, ..-..-r-,-    .„ 

Sncral  and  ■prcial  •iBlci  on  Ihe  io«ti  lee  Ulyne  Qievaliet.  Ttfv- 
eiiiim^ie  (^lontWliard,  i«94-i899),  t  v, 
BAHBEKGER,  LUDWIO  (181J-1S99),  German  economist  and 
poliiiciia,  was  boni  of  Jewish  parents  on  the  imd  of  July  iSij 
at  Maini.    After  studying  at  Ciesien,  Heidelbergand  Gotiingen, 

republican  party  in  bis  native  city,  both  as  popular  orator  and  as 
editor  of  one  of  (be  local  papers.  In  1849  he  (ook  part  in  (be 
republican  rising  in  the  Palatini -■-■  "    ' 


0  death,  but  he  bad  escaped  (0 

"   adirst  in  London, 


fiischodheim 
director,  a  oc 
aveda 


:  Golds 


9  he  went  (0  Paris,  wl 
received  an  appmntmei 

!hdd't;Uie6«.    Durin 
i  gained  a  thorough  ai 


managmg 


a  competence  and  gained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
(he  (heory  and  practice  of  finance.    This  he  put  to  account  when 

circled  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  where  he  joined  the  National 

the  results  of  Bismarck's  work.  In  iSfrS  be  published  atbort  life 
of  Bismarck  in  French,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  better 
(indtistanding  of  German  aflaira,  and  in  1870.  owing  to  bis 
intimate  acquaintance  with  France  and  with  finance,  he  was 
summoned  by  Bismsick  to  Versailles  to  help  in  tbe  discussion  of 
lerms  of  peace.  In  the  German  Reichstag  he  was  the  leading 
authority  on  matters  of  finance  and  economici.  as  well  as  a  clear 
and  persuasive  speaker,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him  thai  a 
gold  currency  was  adopted  and  that  the  Cemian  Imperial  Bank 
(ook  its  present  form;  in  bis  later  years  he  wrote  and  spoke 
strongly  against  bimetallism.  He  was  the  leader  of  Ihe  free 
(riders,  and  after  1873  refused  lo  follow  Bismarck  in  bis  new 
policy  of  proiecliOT!,  state  socialism  and  colonial  develoimient; 

introduced  was  a  diii  „,f„„us  (or  Germany.  True  lo  his  free 
trade  principles  he  and  a  number  of  followers  lell  the  National 
Liberal  pany  and  formed  the  so-called  "  Secession  "  in  lUo.     He 


d  the  I 


iif  (he  few  promlnenl  pollllci. 


1  who  CO 


fisislently  miin- 


cal  life  and  died  in  1 800.    Bambergecv  _  . 

icslions  to  the  Nalien  and  other  periodicals.  His  most  imponiu 
orks  are  those  on  the  currency,  on  (he  French  war-indemoily, 
s  criticism  of  socialism  and  his  apology  for  (he  Secession. 
An  edition  of  hit  CGlieetnl  worlcs  (including  the  French  Whd 

1699  appeared  a  volume  of  reminisccncei,  which,  (hough  it  d» 
It  extend  beyond  186&,  civrs  in  inlcretlinf  pictuR  of  his  thin  ia 
,  .™ni,„:^h  M  iB^a  .~i  ^  hi.  i:t-  I.  v,7..  u,  w.  Htl 


lous  is  the  m 


BAMBIkO,  IL  {Ilal.  for  "  (he  Babe  '■),  the 
to  the  Image  of  the  infant  Jesus  in  swaddlii 
in  Roman  Calholic  churches.    Tlie  most  fan 
working  Sanliiiimo  Bambino  In  tbe  church  of  An  Codi  11 
Rome,  the  festival  of  which  is  celebrated  on  Ibe  feas;  of  the 
Epiphany  (January  6), 

BAMBOO,  the  popular  name  for  a  (ribc  of  grasses,  Bcmlmiii, 
which  ate  large,  often  Iree-like,  with  woody  stems.  The  ucmi 
spring  from  an  underground  root-stock  and  are  often  crowiied 
(o  form  dense  clumps;   (be  largest  species  reach  i»  f(.  ia 
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height.  Tbe  slender  stem  is  hollow,  and,  1*  generalty  in  gnsses, 
baa  well-marked  joints  or  nodes,  at  which  the  cavity  it  closed  by 
a  iirong  diapbiagm.  The  branches  ate  numerous  and  in  some 
spedes  ttxny;  the  narrow,  often  short,  leaf-blade  ii  usuilly 
jointed  at  the  bate  and  has  a  (horliialk,  by  which  it  it  attached  10 
the  long  sheath.  The  tpikelett  are  usually  many-flowered  ind 
variously  arranged  in  racemct  or  panicles.  The  flower  drflen 
from  (hs[  of  the  majority  of  grauet  in  having  usually  thin 
lodiculca  and  tii  slameoi.  Many  spedes  bloom  annually,  but 
othen  only  at  intervals  sometimes  of  many  years,  when  the 
individuals  of  one  and  Ihe  tame  ipecies  are  found  in  bloom  over 
laige  areas.  Thus  on  the  wett  coast  of  India  the  timultantoui 
blooming  of  Bamtiua  cruxdinicra  (fig.  1).  one  of  the  largest 
tpecics,  has  been  obierved  at  inlcrvalsof  thirty-two  years.  Aiiei 
ripening  of  the  teed,  the  leafless  flowering  culmt  a]  ways  die  doan 
Tbe  AiMiuueconuin  iwenly-Ihiee genera  and  occur  through- 
out the  (topical  lone.  but  very  unevenly  diilribuled:  (hey  abs 


nspeciei 


in  Afric 


ii  (bey  enend  inlo  Japan  and  to  to.soo  ft.  o 
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Himakju;  and  in  the  Andes  of  South  America  they  reach  the 
soov-JIae. 

The  frnit  In  Bambuta,  Anmdinaria  and  other  genera  retembles 
the  grain  generally  characteristic  of  grasses,  but  in  Dendroeaiamiu 
aod  othen  it  is  a  nut,  while  rarely,  as  in  Mdocanna,  it  is  fleshy  and 
soggests  an  apple  in  size  and  appearance.  The  uses  to  which  all 
the  parts  and  products  of  the  bamboo  are  applied  in  Oriental 
countries  are  almost  endless.  The  soft  and  succulent  shoots,  when 
just  beginning  to  spring,  are  cut  off  and  served  up  at  table  like 
aspuagus.  Like  that  vegetable,  also,  they  are  earthed  over  to 
keep  them  bnger  fit  for  consumption;  and  they  afford  a  con- 
tioQous  Bipply  during  the  whole  year,  though  it  is  more  abundant 
in  autumn.  They  are  also  salted  and  eaten  with  rice,  prepared 
in  the  form  of  piddes  or  candied  and  preserved  in  sugar.  As  the 
phnt  grows  older,  a  q>ecies  of  fluid  is  secreted  in  the  hollow  Joints* 
in  whkh  a  concrete  substance  once  highly  valued  in  the  East  for 
its  medicinal  qualities,  called  tabaxir  or  labaseheer,  is  gradually 
devdoped.  This  substance,  which  has  been  found  to  be  a  purely 
siliceous  concretion,  is  possessed  of  peculiar  optical  properties. 
As  a  medicinal  agent  the  bamboo  is  entirely  inert,  and  it  has 
never  been  received  into  the  European  materia  medica. 

The  grains  of  the 
bamboo  are  avaiUble 
for  food,  and  the 
Chinese  have  a  proverb 
that,  it  produces  seed 
more  abundantly  in 
years  when  the  rice 
crop  fails,  which  means, 
probably,  that  in  times 
of  dearth  the  natives 
look  more  after  such  a 
source  of  food.  The 
Hindus  eat  it  mixed 
with  honey  as  a  deli- 
cacy, equal  quantities 
being  put  into  a  hollow 
joint,  coated  externally 
with  clay,  and  thus 
roasted  over  a  fire. 
The  fleshly  fruit  of 
lidccanna  is  baked 
and  eaten.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  India,  but 
is  sometimes  cultivated 
t.  n     1.    '/B     1^         f     .*     as  in  Mauritius.    It  is, 

JitirSS'^f  ^rw^^'lf'S^l:    howtvti,  the  stem  of 
jcgr  much  mioced.    Crow  ao  to  50  ft.     ^   ^^   ^^^  ^ 

applied  to  the  greatest 
variety  of  uses.  Joints  of  suflSdent  size  form  water  buckets; 
smaller  ones  arc  used  as  bottles,  and  among  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo  they  are  employed  as  cooking  vessds.  Bamboo  is 
eztcnsivdy  used  as  a  timber  wood,  and  houses  are  frequently 
tnade  entirely  out  of  the  products  of  the  plant;  complete 
sections  of  the  stem  form  posts  or  columns;  split  up,  it  serves  for 
floors  or  rafters;  and,  interwoven  in  Uttice-work,  it  is  employed 
for  the  skies  of  rooms,  admitting  light  and  air.  The  roof  is 
sometimes  of  bamboo  solely,  and  when  q>lit,  which  is  accom- 
plished with  the  greatest  ease,  it  can  be  formed  into  laths  or 
planks.  It  is  employed  in  shipping  of  all  kinds;  some  of  the 
strongest  plants  arc  selected  for  masts  of  boats  of  moderate 
stK,  and  the  masts  of  larger  vessels  are  sometimes  formed  by 
the  ttnkm  of  several  bamboiss  built  up  and  joined  together. 

The  bamboo  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  and  domestic  implements  and  in  the  materials 
and  implemenls  required  in  fishery.  Bows  are  made  of  it 
h}'  the  umon  of  two  pieces  with  many  bands;  and,  the 
s^ta  being  bored  out  and  the  lengths  joined  together,  it 
h  employed,  as  we  use  leaden  pipes,  in  transmitting  water  to 
''cservoin  or  gardens.  From  the  light  and  slender  stalks  shafts 
for  arroirs  are  obtained;  and  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  there  is 
>  certain  species  of  equally  slender  growth,  from  which  writing- 


pens  or  reeds  aie  made.  A  Joint  forms  a  holder  for  papers  or 
pens,  and  it  was  in  a  joint  of  bamboo  that  silk-worm  eggs  were 
carried  from  China  to  Constantinople  during  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  The  outer  cutide  of  Oriental  species  is  so  hard  that 
it  forms  a  sharp  and  durable  cutting  edge,  and  it  is  so  siliceous 
that  it  can  be  used  as  a  whetstone.  This  outer  cutide,  cut  into 
thin  strips,  is  one  of  the  most  durable  and  beautiful  materials 
for  basket-making,  and  both  in  China  and  Japan  it  is  largdy  so 
employed.  Strips  are  also  woven  iiito  cages,  chairs,  beds  and 
othier  artides  of  furniture.  Oriental  wicker-work  in  bamboo  bdng 
unequalled  for  beauty  and  neatness  of  workmanship.  In  China 
the  interior  portions  of  the  stem  are  beaten  into  a  pulp  and  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  varieties  of  paper.  Bamboos 
are  imported  to  a  oonsfaierable  extent  into  Europe  for  the  use  of 
basket-makers,  and  for  umbrella  and  walking-sticks.  In  short, 
the  purposes  to  which  the  bamboo  Is  applicable  are  almost 
endless,  and  well  Justify  the  opinion  that  "  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wondeHul  and  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  tropics,  and 
one  of  Nature's  most  valuable  gifts  to  undvUixed  man  "  (A.  R. 
WaUace,  Tk«  Malay  Archipdago). 

A  number  of  vptda  of  bamboo  arc  hardy  under  cultivation  In 
the  British  Isles.  A  useful  and  interesting  account  of  these 
and  their  cultivation  will  be  found  in  the  Bamboo  Garden,  by 
A.  B.  Fkceman-Mitford.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  China  and 
Japan  and  betong  to  the  genera  Anmdinaria,  Bambusa  and 
PkyUoslackys;  but  indude  a  few  Himalayan  species  of  Arimdi- 
naria.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seed  (though  owing  to  the 
rare  occurrence  oil  fruit,  this  method  is  sddom  applicable),  by 
division  and  by  cuttings.  They  are  described  as  hungry  plants 
which  weU  repay  generous  treatment,  and  will  flourish  in  a  rich, 
not  too  stiff  loam,  and  for  the  first  year  or  two  should  be  well 
mulched.  They  should  be  sheltered  from  winds  and  well  watered 
during  the  growing  period.  When!  being  tran^lanted  the  roots 
must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned;  Anmdinaria  rimoni,  a  fine  plant  which  in  the 
bamboo  garden  at  Kew  has  readied  z8  ft.  in  height,  and  not 
infrequently  flowers  and  fruits  in  Britain;  A.  japonica,  a  tall 
and  handsome  plant  generally  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name 
Bambusa  mUaki;  A.  niiida,  "  by  far  the  daintiest  and  most 
attractive  of  all  its  genus,  and  remarkably  hardy  ";  Bambuso 
palmata,  with  leaves  a  foot  or  more  long  and  three  inches 
broad;  B,  lessdaia;  B,  qnadrangularis,  remarkable  for  its 
square  stems;  PhyUostackys  miiis,  growing  to  60  ft.  high  in 
its  native  home,  China  and  Japan;  and  P.  nigra,  so  called  from 
the  black  stem,  a  handsome  species. 

BAMBUROH,  or  Bambosough,  a  village  in  the  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  parliamentary  division  of  Northumberland,  England,  on 
the  sea-coast,  a|  m.  E.  of  Belford  statk>n  on  the  North  Eastern 
railway,  and  S4  m.  N.  of  Newcastle.  It  was  a  royal  borough 
previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest  and  returned  two  members  to 
parliament  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  I.  Its  andent  castle  occupies 
a  magnificent  position  dose  to  the  sea  on  an  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  z 50  ft.  in  height,  accessible  only  on  the  south-east  side. 

The  first  erection  is  ascribed  by  the  Saxon  chronides  to  King 
Ida  of  Northumberland.  The  castle  buildings  are  of  various 
dates  from  the  Norman  period  and  are  of  great  strength  and 
dignity.  They  indude  a  massive  keep  and  the  remains  of  an 
apsidd  chapd  dedicated  to  St  Peter.  In  the  village,  the  church 
is  dedicated  to  St  Aidan,  who  was  bishop  of  Lindisfame  or  Holy 
Island,  which  lies  off  the  coast  to  the  north,  about  634.  It  is 
a  fine  cruciform  building,  mainly  of  Early  English  date,  with  a 
crypt  beneath  the  chancel.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  monument 
to  Grace  Darling  (x8x  5-1842),  the  brave  rescuer  of  some  of  the 
crew  of  the  ship  "Forfarshire"  in  1838.  The  Longstone 
Lighthouse,  where  her  father  was  keeper,  stands  on  an  outer 
rock  of  the  Fame  Islands,  which  stretch  north-eastward  for  6  m. 
from  the  coast  at  Bamburgh. 

The  town  of  Bamburgh  (Bebbanburgh)  sprang  up  round  the 
ancient  castle.  During  the  struggle  for  the  cro^-n  between 
William  Rufus  and  Robert  of  Normandy,  Bamburgh  was 
besieged  by  William,  who,  finding  the  defence  too  strong, 
erected  and  garrisoned  a  new  castle  before  Bamburgh  called 
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"  Malvdsin  "  or  "  Evil  neighbour."  Earl  Robert  of  North- 
umberiand,  who  was  in  command  of  Bambuigb,  having  been 
defeated  in  a  sally,  the  castle  surrendered  to  William  in  November 
X095.  The  first  mention  of  Bambuis^  as  a  borou^^  does  not 
occur  until  1 169,  when  the  men  paid  a}  marks  to  an  aid.  Henry 
ni.'  by  charter  of  1254-1255  granted  the  burgesses  their  town 
at  an  annual  fee  farm  rent  of  a6  marks,  of  idiidi  they  were 
acquitted  in  13x8  and  1527  "  on  account  of  the  robberies  and 
fires  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Scots."  Edward  III.  in  1332 
confirmed  the  charter  of  Henry  IIL,  and  granted  further  that 
the  town  should  be  a  free  borough  governed  by  four  bailiffs, 
that  it  should  be  enclosed  by  a  waU  and  that  the  burgesses 
should  have  a  gild  merchant..  He  also  altered  the  market-^lay 
from  Sunday  to  Wednesday,  and  gave  licence  for  the  fairs, 
which  had  been  held  "  from  time  immemorial "  on  the  feasts  of 
SS.  Oswald  and  Aidan,  to  continue  for  three  extra  days.  During 
the  Scottish  wars  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  Bamburgh  again 
suffered  severely,  so  much  so  that  in  2439  the  burgesses  had 
decreased  in  number  from  X30  to  1$.  These  again  petitioned 
for  a  remission  of  their  farm,  ^diidi  hi  1446  was  reduced  to  £10 
yearly.  Bamburgh  was  twice  taken  by  the  Yorkists  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  and  twice  recovered  by  Queen  Margaret. 
In  1463,  after  it  had  been  recovered  a  second  time  by  the  queen, 
Henry  VI.  stayed  there  for  a  year,  but  after  the  battle  of  Hexham 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  Yorkists,  and  the  castle  and  town 
were  then  so  mudi  injured  that  from  that  time  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  burgesses  or  their  privileges.  Bamburgh  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  in  X295  and  again  in  Edward  IH.'s 
reign,  but  since  then  has  never  been  represented.  In  1384 
Lord  Neville  received  licence  to  dig  for  sea-coal  fax  Bamburiiph, 
and  mines  of  coal  and  lead  existed  Uiere  as  late  as  x68x. 

BAMBUTE  (sometimes  incorrectly  called  Batwa),  a  race  of 
pygmies  of  the  Semliki  Forest,  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  between  Albert  Nyanza  and  Albert 
Edward  Nyanza.  They  probably  form  merely  a  branch  of  the 
pygmy  race  of  Equatorial  Africa,  represented  farther  west  by 
H.  von  Wissmann's  Batwa  (q.v.).  Their  conq>lexion  varies 
from  reddish-yellow  to  browni^-black,  with  head-hair  often  of 
a  russet-brown,  and  body-hair,  black  and  bristly  on  upper  lip, 
chin,  chest,  axillae  and  pubes,  yellowish  and  fleecy  on  cheeks, 
back  and  limbs.  Their  average  hei^t  is  4  ft  9  in.  Even  whoi 
forced  to  keep  clean,  their  skins  give  out  a  randd  odour,  some- 
thing (Sir  H.  H.  Jofajiston  says)  between  the  smell  of  a  monkey 
and  a  negro.  Their  faces  are  remarkable  for  the  long  upper  lip, 
and  the  bridgeless  nose  with  enormous  alae  (the  cartilage  of 
the  nose  above  the  nostrils).  Like  the  Batwa  they  are  nomad 
hunters,  building  only  huts  of  sticks  and  leaves,  and  living  ux 
the  forest,  where  they  htut  the  largest  game  with  no  we^on 
but  a  tiny  bow  from  which  they  shoot  poisoned  arrows.  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston  states  that  the  Bambute  have  a  good  idea  of 
drawing,  and  with  a  sharpened  stick  can  sketch  in  sand  or  mud 
the  beatsts  and  birds  known  to  them.  The  Bambute  do  not 
tattoo  or  scar,  nor  have  they  any  love  of  ornament,  wearing  no 
ear-rings,  necklets,  anklets,  &c.  The  upper  incisors  and  canines 
are  sharpened  to  a  point.  In  the  forests  they  go  quite  naked. 
They  ^eak  a  corrupted  form  of  the  dialects  of  their  negro 
neighbours.  They  have  a  peculiar  way  of  singing  their  words. 
Their  voices  are  low  and  musical  and  the  pronimdation  is 
singularly  staccato,  every  syllable  being  sq>arately  uttered. 
They  show  no  trace  of  ^irit  or  ancestor  worship,  but  have  some 
idea  that  thunder,  lightning  and  rain  are  manifestations  of  an 
Evil  Power,  and  that  the  dead  are  reincarnated  in  the  red 
bush-pig.  They  have  no  tribal  government,  accepting  as 
temporary  lawgiver  some  adept  hunter.  Marriage  is  by  pur- 
chase; polygamy  seems  to  exut,  but  the  domestic  affections 
are  strong.  The  dead  are  buried  in  dug  graves,  and  food, 
tobacco  and  weapons  are  often  placed  with  the  corpse.  The 
Bambute  are  very  musical,  thou^  they  are  uninventive  as 
regards  instruments.  They  have  many  songs  whidi  they  sing 
well  and  they  dance  with  q>irit. 

See  A.  de  Quatrefages,  The  Pygmies  (Eng.  edit.  1895J:  Sir  H.  H. 
Johiuton«  l/^oiiia  Pfotedoralf  (1902). 


BAMFORD.  SAITOBL  (X788-X872),  English  labour  politidan, 
was  bom  at  Miston,  near  Middleton,  Lancashire,  on  the  aSth 
of  February  X788.  Himself  a  stalwart  weaver,  he  was  opposed 
to  physical  force  movements  and  did  all  he  could  to  restrain 
the  violent  resistance  to  trade  oppression  which  was  so  commoo; 
yet  through  attending  and  spoiking  at  the  meeting  (1819)  at 
Peterloo,  Manchester  (9.V.),  which  was  intended  to  be  a  peaceful 
gathering  to  petition  for  Parliamentary  reform  and  a  repeal  of 
the  Com  Law  but  ended  in  a  massacre,  he  was  arrested  for  a 
breach  of  the  Uw,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment.  He  was  the  author  of  several  widely  popular 
poems  (principally  in  the  Lancashire  dialect)  showing  sympathy 
with  the  conditiona  of  his  dass,  and  his  Passages  in  the  Lift  of  a 
Radical  (X840-1844)  is, an  authoritative  history  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  years  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  died  at  Harpurhey  on  the  13th  of  April  1872, 
and  was  accorded  a  public  funeral,  attended  by  thousands. 

BAMIANt  a  once  renowned  dty  of  Afghanistan,  sdtuated  about 
80  m.  N.W.  of  Kabul.  Its  remains  lie  in  a  valley  of  the  Hazara 
country,  on  the  chief  road  from  Kabul  towards  Turkestan,  and 
inmiecUately  at  the -northern  foot  of  that  prolongation  oJF  the 
Indian  Caucasus  now  caUed  Koh-i-Baba.  The  passes  on  the 
Kabul  side  are  not  less  than  xx,ooo  and  x 2,000  ft.  in  absolute 
height,  and  those  immediately  to  the  north  but  little  inferior. 
The  height  of  the  valley  was  fixed  at  about  8500  ft.,  and  the 
surrounding  country  carefully  surveyed  by  Major  Pelham  J. 
Maitland  and  the  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Russo-Afs^ian  Boundary  Conmiission  in  Noveml^r  1885.  Hie 
river  draining  the  valley  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Sarkhab 
(Surkhab)  or  Aksarai,  an  important  tributary  of  the  Upper  Oxus. 
The  prominences  of  the  cliffs  which  line  the  valley  are  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  numerous  massive  towers,  whilst  their  pre- 
cq>itous  faces  are  for  6  or  7  m.  pierced  by  an  infinity  of  andent 
cave-dwellings,  some  of  which  are  still  occupied.  The  actual 
site  of  the  old  city  is  marked  by  mounds  and  remains  of  walls, 
and  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  are  consider- 
able ruins  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  acropolis,  now  known 
to  the  people  as  Ghulgulah.  But  the  most  famous  remains  it 
Bamian  are  two  colossal  standing  idols,  carved  in  the  diffs  00  the 
north  side  of  the  valley.  They  are  173  ft.  and  x2o  ft.  high 
re^>f»tively.  These  images,  which  have  been  mudi  injured, 
apparently  by  cannon-shot,  are  cut  in  niches  in  the  rock,  and  both 
images  and  niches  have  been  coated  with  stucco.  There  b  an 
inscription,  not  yet  interpreted,  over  the  greater  idol,  and  on  cadi 
side  of  its  niche  are  staircases  leading  to  a  chamber  near  the  head, 
which  shows  traces  of  elaborate  ornamentation  in  azure  and 
gilding.  These  chambers  are  used  by  the  amir  as  store-houses  for 
grain.  The  surface  of  the  niches  also  has  been  painted  with 
figures.  In  one  of  the  branch  valleys  is  a  similar  colossus,  some- 
what infcriw  in  size  to  the  second  of  these  two;  and  there  are 
indications  of  other  niches  and  idols.  Chahilburj,  38  m.  from 
Zari,  on  the  road  to  Balkh  by  the  Balkhab,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Sokhtagi  valley;  Shahr-i-Babar,  about  45  m.  above  Chahil- 
burj; and  Gawargin,  6  m.  above  Shahr-i-Babar,  are  all 
fortified  sites  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  relics  at  Bamian.  At 
Haibak  there  is  a  very  perfect  excavation  called  the  Takht-i- 
Rustam  (a  general  name  for  all  incomprehensible  constructioos 
amongst  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Afghan  Turkestan),  which 
consists  of  an  armular  ditch  endosing  a  platform,  with  a  small 
house  about  ax  ft  square  above  it,  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
There  are  hundreds  of  caves  in  this  neighbourhood,  all  pointing 
to  a  line  of  Buddhist  occupation  connecting  Balkh  with  Kabul. 
As  seen  from  the  rock  of  Ghulgulah,  Bamian,  with  its  ruined 
towers,  its  colossi,  its  iimumerable  grottos,  and  with  the  singular 
red  colour  of  its  barren  soil,  presents  an  impressive  naptci  of 
desolation  and  mystery. 

That  the  idols  of  Bamian,  about  which  so  many  conjectures 
have  been  uttered,  were  Buddhist  figures,  is  ascertained  from 
the  narrative  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  HsQan-Tsang.  who  saw 
them  in  their  ^lendour  in  a.d.  630,  and  was  verified  by  the 
oflioers  above  named,  who  discovered  other  Buddhist  caves  ami 
excavations  in  the  valleys  of  the  Balkhab  and  SatikoL 
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SdD  vaster  than  tliese  was  a  recumbent  figure,  2  m.  east  of 

fiamisn,  representing  Sakya  Buddha  entering  Nirvdna^  i.e.  in 

act  of  death.    This  was  "  about  1000  ft.  in  length."    No  traces 

of  this  are  alluded  to  by  modem  travellers,  but  in  all  likelihood 

it  was  only  formed  of  rubble  plastered  (as  is  the  case  still  with 

such  Nirtdna  figures  in  Indo>China)  and  of  no  durability.    For 

a  city  so  notable  Bamian  has  a  very  obscure  history.    It  does  not 

seem  possible  to  identify  It  with  any  dty  in  rlassical  geography: 

Alexandria  ad  Cauauum  it  certaimy  was  not.    The  ^t  known 

mention  of  it  seems  to  be  that  by  Hsuan-Tsang,  at  a  time  when 

apparently  it  had  already  passed  its  meridian,  and  was  the  head 

of  one  of  the  small  states  into  which  the  empire  of  the  White 

nuns  had  broken  up.    At  a  later  period  Bamian  was  for  half  a 

century,  ending  a.d.  12x4,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Ghori 

dynasty,  ruling  over  Tokharistan,  or  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Ozus. 

The  plaoe  was  long  besieged,  and  finally  annihilated  (1222)  by 

Jenghiz  Khan,  whose  wrath  was  exBi^>erated  at  the  death  of  a 

favourite  grandson  by  an  arrow  from  its  walls.    There  appears 

to  be  no  further  record  of  Bamian  as  a  city;  but  the  chancter 

of  ruins  at  Ghulgulah  agrees  with  traditions  on  the  spot  in 

indkating  that  the  city  must  have  been  rebuilt  after  the  time  of 

the  Montis  and  again  perished.    In  1840,  during  the  British 

occupation  of  Kabul,  Bamian  was  the  scene  of  an  action  in  which 

Cokoei  William  H.  Dennie  with  a  small  force  routed  Dost 

Mahommed  Khan,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Uzbeg  chiefs. 

See  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  "  The  Rock<ut  Ca\'e«  and  Statues  of 
Bamiaii*'*  Jomrnal  R.  Austral.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  part  3;  and  J.  A.  Gray, 
At  tkt  Court  0/  the  Amir  (1895).  (T.  H.  H.*} 

BAMPTON,  JOHN  (c.  1690-1751),  English  divine,  was  a  member 
ol  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  17x2, 
ind  for  some  time  canon  of  Salisbury.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of 
June  1751,  aged  6x.  His  will  directs  that  eight  lectures  shall 
be  delivered  annually  at  Oxford  in  the  University  Church  on  as 
many  Sunday  mornings  in  full  term,  "  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  month  in  Lent  term  and  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  Act  term,  upon  either  of  the  following  subjects: — to 
confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all 
heretics  and  schismatics;  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church; 
upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  upon 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  upon  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds." 
The  lecturer,  who  must  be  at  least  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  was  formerly  chosen  yearly  by  the  heads  of  colleges, 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  Easter  term,  and  no  one  can  be  chosen 
a  second  time.  The  series  of  lectures  began  in  X780,  and  is  still 
continued,  though  since  1895  elections  are  only  made  in  alternate 
years  thxou^  a  depreciation  of  the  revenue  of  the  fund.  The 
endowment  provides  £120  for  each  lecturer,  and  the  lectures 
have  to  be  published  within  two  months,  of  their  delivery. 
Among  the  lecturers  have  been  Heber  in  x8x5  (The  Personality 
end  Ojfiu  of  the  Christian  Comforter);  R.  Whately  in  1822  (Party 
Fedmg  in  Xeligicn);  R.  D.  Hampden  in  X832  (The  Scholastic 
Philosophy  in  relation  to  Christian  Thedogy)\  £.  M.  Goulbum  in 
[850  (the  Resurredion  of  the  Body)]  H.  L.  Mansel  in  1858  (The 
Umits of  ReU^ous  Thought);  K. P. UddoniniS66 (The DivinUy 
ef  our  Lord);  E.  Hatch  in  x88o  (The  Organization  of  the  Early 
Ckriaiam  Churches);  C.  Bigg  m  x886  (Christian  PlaUmisls  if 
AUxandria);  C.  Gore  in  X89X  (The  Incarnation);  W.  Sanday  in 
X893  (Inspkalion) ;  J.  R.  Illingworth  in  X894  (Personality,  Human 
and  Df9ine);  W.  R.  Inge  in  1899  (Christian  Mysticism),  &c.  A 
complete  list  is  given  in  the  Oj^ord  Historical  Register.  The 
institution  has  d<»ie  much  to  preserve  a  high  standard  in  Fngli«h 
tlwology;  and  the  lectures  as  a  whole  form  a  historically  interest- 
ing collection  of  apologetic  literature. 

BAMFOR,  a  town  of  Persia,  m  the  province  of  Baluchistan, 
330  m.  SX.  of  Kerman,  in  27'  12'  N.,  60**  24'  E.,  at  an  elevation 
of  1720  ft.  Pc^.  about  2000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  sitoated  on  the  banks  of  the  BampQr  river  which  flows  from 
east  to  west  and  empties  itself  about  70  m.  W.  into  a  hamun, 
•r  depression,  50  m.  in  kngthi  and  called  Jaz-morian.    The  old 
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citadel  of  BampQr  which  crowned  an  elevatbn  about  xoo  ft. 
in  height,  3  m.  north  of  the  ijver,  having  completely  fallen  in 
ruins,  a  new  fort  called  Kalah  NSsseri,  was  built  at  Fahraj, 
X5  m.  further  east,  in  the  eighties;  and  Fahraj,  which  now  has  a 
population  of  about  2500,  has  become  more  important  than 
BampQr.  Fahraj,  which  is  also  known  as  Pahura,  Paharu, 
Puhra,  is  by  some  identified  as  the  Poura  where  Alexandn  the 
Great  halted  on  his  march  from  India,  but  others  are  more  in 
favour  of  another  Fahraj  near  Bam,  or  even  of  BampOr  itself. 

BAMRA,  a  feudatory  state  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Bengal. 
Area  X988  sq.  m.;  pop.  (x90x)  123,378;  estimated  revenue 
£5000;  tribute  £100.  Most  of  the  country  is  forest,  producing 
only  timber  and  lac  but  said  to  be  rich  in  iron  ore.  The  northern 
border  is  touched  by  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway,  ^^th  a  station 
at  Bamra  town.  The  state  is  one  of  the  five  Uriya  feudatories, 
which  were  transferred  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  Bengal, 
on  the  reconstitution  of  that  province  in  October  X905.  The 
capital  is  Deogarh. 

BAH,  a  word  taken  from  the  root  of  a  verb  common  to  many 
Teutonic  languages  and  meaning  origiiuUly  **  to  proclaim  "  or 
"  to  axmounce."    The  Late  Lat.  form  of  the  word  is  bannum. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Franks  and  kindred  tribes  the  word  had 
three  main  uses:  first  In  the  general  sense  of  a  proclamation, 
secondly,  for  the  fine  incurred  for  disobeying  such  proclamation, 
and  thirdly  for  the  district  over  which  proclamatbns  were  issued. 

It  was  the  frequent  tise  of  proclamations  or  bans,  commanding 
or  forbidding  certain  actions  under  a  threat  of  punishment, 
which  caused  the  second  of  these  uses  to  arise  out  of  the  first, 
as  the  idea  of  wrong-doing  became  associated  with  the  proclama- 
tion or  ban.  This  bannum  domtnicuMj  as  it  was  called,  was 
employed  by  all  feudal  lords,  from  the  king  downwards,  against 
offenders,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  feudal  times.  It  usually  took  the  form  of  an  order 
to  make  some  amend  for  wrong-doing,  which,  if  not  complied 
with,  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  protection  from  the 
offender,  i.e.  by  outlawry. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian  empire  another  use  of 
the  word  arose  in  France.  "Ban"  had  occasionally  been  used  in 
a  restricted  sense  referrixig  only  to  the  summons  calling  out  the 
host;  and  as  Fiance  became  sq>arated  from  the  Empire,  French 
law  and  custom  seized  upon  this  use,  and  soon  the  men  liable 
to  military  service  were  known  as  "  the  ban."  A  variant  form 
of  this  word  was  heriban  or  ariban,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
confusion  between  the  early  syllables  of  this  word  and  the  word 
arriire  led  to  a  distinction  between  the  ban  and  the  arriire-ban 
or  retro4tannum.  At  all  events  this  distinction  arose;  the  ban 
referring  to  the  vassals  called  out  by  the  king,  and  the  arrihe-ban 
to  the  sub-vassals  called  upon  by  the  vassals  in  their  turn.  As 
in  England,  the  liability  to  military  service  was  often  commuted 
for  a  monetary  pa3rment,  and  there  were  various  exemptions.  In 
the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries  the  ban  and  arri&^ban  were  lacking 
in  discipline  when  called  out,  and  were  last  summoned  in  1758. 
Local  levies,  however,  called  out  between  this  date  and  the 
Revolution  were  sometimes  referred  to  by  these  names. 

In  themedievalEmpireandin  Germany  Uieword  "ban"  retained 
the  q>edal  sense  of  punishment.  The  German  equivalent  of  ban 
is  AchtfBsxd  the  sentence  soon  became  practically  one  of  outlawry. 
Connected  possibly  with  the  power  enjoyed  in  earlier  times  by 
the  assemblies  of  freemen  of  outlawing  an  offender,  it  was  fre- 
quently used  by  the  emperor,  or  German  king,  and  the  phrase 
"  under  the  ban  "  is  very  common  in  medieval  history.  The 
execution  of  this  sentence  of  placing  an  offender  under  the 
imperial  ban,  or  Reichsacht,  was  usually  entrusted  to  some  prince 
or  noble,  who  was  often  rewarded  with  a  portion  of  the  outlaw's 
lands.  It  was,  however,  only  a  serious  punishment  when  the 
king  or  his  supporters  were  strong  enou^  to  enforce  its  execu- 
tion. Employcxl  not  only  against  individuals  but  also  against 
towns  and  districts,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  the  Acht  and 
the  Oberachi,  i.e.  partial  or  complete  outlawry.  Documents 
of  the  time  show  that  the  person  placed  under  the  imperial  ban 
drew  down  absolute  destitution  upon  his  relatives  and  frequently 

death  upon  himself.    At  first  this  sentence  was  the  act  of  th€ 
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emperor  or  king  himaelf ,  but  as  the  Empire  became  more  German, 
and  its  administration  less  personal,  it  was  entrusted  to  the 
imperial  aulic  council  (RekkshofreU),  and  to  the  imperial  court  of 
justice  or  imperial  chamber  {Reickskammergericki).  These  courts 
were  deprived  of  this  power  in  171  z,  retaining  only  the  right  of 
suggesting  its  use.  The  imperial  ban  had,  however,  been  used 
for  the  last  time  in  1706,  when  Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector 
of  Bavaria,  was  placed  under  it. 

There  are  many  other  uses  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  pro- 
hibition. In  earlier  French  law  the  ban  of  wine  or  bannum  vini, 
was  the  exclusive  right  of  a  lord  to  sell  wine  during  a  stated 
number  of  days,  and  the  ban  of  March  and  April  forbade  the 
pastmring  of  cattle  in  certain  fields  during  these  months.  There 
were  also  other  similar  uses  dating  from  feudal  times.  In  modem 
French  law  the  phrase  rupture  de  ban  described,  previous  to  1885, 
the  departure  without  notice  of  any  released  criminal  living 
under  the  special  surveillance  of  the  police.  The  French  govern- 
ment still  retains  the  rights  of  appointing  an  obligatory  place 
of  residence  for  any  criminal,  and  any  escape  from  th^  place 
is  a  rupture  de  ban.  A  Scandinavian  use  of  the  word  gives  it  the 
sense  of  a  curse.  This  usage  mingling  with  the  use  which 
spiritual  lords  shared  with  temporal  lords  of  i^uing  the  ban  over 
their  dependents,  has  become  in  a  ^>ecial  sense  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  "  under  the  papal  ban."  The  word  is  also  used  in  this  way  by 
Shakeq>earo  and  Milton.  The  modem  English  use  of  the  phrase 
"  under  the  ban  "  refers  to  any  line  of  conduct  condemned  by 
custom  or  public  opinion.  In  its  earlier  and  general  sense  as 
a  proclamation,  the  ban  may  be  said  to  have  been  suspended 
by  the  writ.  The  word,  however,  survives  in  the  sense  of  a 
proclamation  in  the  "  banns  of  marriage  "  (q.v.). 

The  Persian  word  ban,  meaning  brd  or  master,  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Avars.  It  was  long  used  in  many  parts  of 
south-eastem  Europe,  especially  in  southern  Hungary,  to  denote 
the  governors  of  military  districts  called  banalSf  and  is  almost 
equivalent  to  the  German  margrave.  After  enjoying  very  ex- 
tensive powers  the  bans  were  gradually  reduced,  both  in  numbers 
and  importance.  Since  z868,  however,  the  governor  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  has  been  known  as  the  ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia 
and  Dahnatia,  but  his  duties  are  civil  and  not  military.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  as  king  of  Hungary,  and 
has  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian  parliament. 

See  Du  Cange,  Clossarium,  tome.  i.  (Niort,  1883) ;  H.  Brunner, 
Grundtuge  der  deulsehen  Recktstesckickte  (Leipzig,  1901);  E.  P. 
Boutaric,  Institutions  militairts  de  la  France  (Paris,  1863) ;  P^  G. 
Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  milice  fran^iise  (Paris,  1721). 

BANANA,  a  gigantic  herbaceous  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Musa  (nat.  ord.  Musaceae).  It  is  perennial,  sending  up  from  an 
underground  root-stock  an  apparent  stem  15  or  20  ft.  high, 
consisting  of  the  cbsely-enveloped  leaf-sheaths,  the  correspond- 
ing blades,  each  sometimes  10  ft.  in  length,  forming  a  spreading 
crown.  A  trae  stem  devebps  at  the  flowering  period;  it  grows 
up  through  the  hollow  tube  formed  by  the  sheaths,  emerges  above 
and  bears  a  krge  number  of  inconq)icuous  tubular  flowers  closely 
crowded  in  the  axils  of  large,  often  brightly-coloured,  protecting 
bracts.  The  fruits  form  dense  clusters. 

The  genus  Musa  contains  about  40  species,  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  some  cases 
introduced  into  the  New  World.  In  many  parts  of  the  tropics  they 
are  as  important  to  the  inhabitants  as  are  the  grain  pknts  to 
those  living  in  cooler  regions.  They  are  most  successfully  culti- 
vated in  a  hot,  damp,  tropical  climate.  The  northern  limit  of 
their  cultivation  (usually  Musa  Cavendishii)  is  reached  in  Florida, 
south  of  29**  lat.,  the  Canary  Islands,  Egypt  and  south  Japan,  the 
southern  Umit  in  Natal  and  south  BrasiL  There  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  whether  the  banana  was  growing  in 
America  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  carried  by  ocean  currents  or  in 
some  earlier  intercourse  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The 
evidence,  however,  of  its  existence  in  America  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  continent  is  not  very  definite.  The  unripe 
fruit  is  rich  in  starch,  which  in  ripening  changes  into  sugar.  The 
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most  generally  used  fruits  are  derived  from  Musa  paradisiaea,  d 
which  an  enormous  number  of  varkties  and  forms  exist  in 
cultivation.  The  sub-species  sapientum  (formerly  r^arded  as  a 
distinct  species  M.  sapientum)  is  the  source  of  the  fruits  geneFall; 
known  in  England  as  bananas,  and  eaten  raw,  whik  the  name 
plantain  is  given  to  forms  of 
the  species  itself  M.  para- 
disiacGf  which  require  cooking. 
The  species  is  probably  a  native 
of  India  and  southern  Asia. 
Other  species  which  are  used 
as  fmits  are  M.  acuminata  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  M.  Peki 
in  Tahiti,  and  M.  Cavendiskii, 
the  so-called  Chinese  banana,  in 
cooler  cotm tries;  the  fruit  of 
the  last-named  has  a  thinner 
rind  and  a  delicate,  fragrant 
flesh.  The  species,  the  imits  of 
which  require  cooking,  are  of 
much  greater  importance  as  an 
article  of  food.  These  often 
reach  a  considerable  size ; 
forms  are  known  in  East 
Africa  which  attain  nearly  2  ft. 
in  length  with  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  arm.  A  form  of  Af. 
comiculata,  from  Cochin  China  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  pro- 
duces only  a  single  fmit,  which,  however,  affords  an  adequate 
meal  for  three  men.  The  hardly-ripe  fruit  is  stewed  whole  or 
cut  in  slices  and  roasted  or  baked. 

Banana-meal  is  an  important  food-stuff;  the  fruit  is  peeled 
and  cut  in  strips,  which  are  then  dried  and  pounded  in  a  mortar. 
In  East  Africa  and  elsewhere,  an  intoxicating  drink  is  prepared 
from  the  fruit.  The  root-stock  which  bears  the  leaves  is,  just 
before  the  flowering  period,  soft  and  full  of  starch,  and  Is  some- 
times used  as  food,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssiniaxi  species, 
M.  Ensete. 

The  leaves  cut  in  strips  are  plaited  to  form  mats  and  bags; 
they  are  also  largely  used  for  packing  and  the  finer  ones  for 
cigarette  papers.  Several  species  yield  a  valuable  fibre,  the  best 
of  which  is  "  Manila  hemp  "  (q.v.)  from  M.  lextilis. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  flour,  according  to 
Hutchison:  water,  13%;  proteid,  4%;  f^t,  0-5%;  carbo- 
hydrates, 80%;  salts,  2*5%.  It  would  require  about  eighty 
bananas  of  average  size  to  yield  the  amount  of  energy  required 
daily,  and  about  double  that  number  to  yield  the  necessary 
amotmt  of  proteid.  Hence  the  undue  abdominal  development 
of  those  who  live  mainly  09  this  article  of  diet  (Hutchison).  In 
recent  years  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  in  Jamaica  for  tfce 
American  and  also  for  the  English  market  has  been  greatly 
developed. 

BANAS,  or  Bunas,  the  name  of  three  rivers  of  India,  (i)  A 
river  of  Rajputana,  which  rises  in  the  Aravalli  range  in  Udaipur, 
drains  the  Udaipur  valley,  and  after  a  course  of  300  m.  flows  into 
the  Chambal.  (2)  A  river  of  the  Shahabad  district  of  Bengal, 
which  forms  the  drainage  channel  between  the  Arrah  canal  and 
the  Sone  canals  system,  and  finally  falb  into  the  Gangi  nadi. 
(3)  A  river  of  Chota  Nagpur  in  Bengal,  which  rises  in  the  state 
of  Chang  Bhakar  and  falls  into  the  Sone  near  Rampur. 

BANAT  (Hungarian  Bdnsdg),  a  district  in  the  south-east  d 
Hungary,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Toront&l,  Teiccs  and 
Krasso-SzSrtoy.  The  term,  in  Hungarian,  means  generally  a 
frontier  province  governed  by  a  ban  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
(German  term  MM-k.  There  were  in  Hungary  8e\'enil  bsnats, 
which  disappeared  during  the  Turkish  wars,  as  the  baoat  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Slavonia,  of  Bosnia  and  of  Croatia.  But  when  the 
word  is  used  without  any  other  qualification,  it  indicates  tbe 
Temesv&r  banat,  which  strangely  acquired  thb  title  after  tbe 
peace  of  Passarowitz  (Z718).  though  it  was  never  governed  by  a 
ban.  The  Banat  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Transylvanian  Alps.  S.  by 
the  Danube,  W.  by  the  Tlieiss  and  N.  by  the  Marot,  and  has  as 
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am  of  1  z,a6o  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainoua  in  the  south  and  south- 
east, while  in  the  north,  west  and  south-west  it  is  flat  and  in 
aome  places  marshy.  The  climate,  except  in  the  marshy  parts, 
a  generally  healthy.  It  is  well-watered,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Hungary.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
maize,  flax,  hemp  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and 
the  products  of  the  vineyards  are  of  a  good  quality.  Game  is 
plentiful  and  the  riven  swarm  with  fish.  The  mineral  wealth  is 
great,  including  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  especially  coal. 
AmcAgst  its  numerous  mineral  springs,  the  most  important  are 
those  of  Mehadia,  with  sulphurous  waters,  which  were  already 
known  in  the  Roman  period  as  the  Thermae  Herculis.  The 
Banat  had  in  zgoo  a  population  of  1,431,339  inhabitants. 
Accoftiing  to  nationality  there  were  578,789  Rumanians,  362,487 
Germans,  151,938  Servians  and  170,124  Magyars.  The  chief 
town  is  Temesvir  (pop.  53,033),  and  other  places  of  importance 
are  Verseca  (25,199),  Lugos  (16,126),  Nagybecskerek  (36,407), 
Nagykikinda  (24,843)  and  Pancsova  (19,044). 

The  Banat  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1552,  and  remained 
a  Turkish  sanjak  (province)  tUl  1716,  when  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  liberated  it  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  It  received  the  title 
of  Banat  after  the  peace  of  Paasarowitz  (1718),  and  remained 
under  a  military  administration  until  1751,  when  Maria  Theresa 
introduced  a  dvil  administration.  During  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion the  district  was  nearly  depopulated,  and  allowed  to  lie  almost 
desolate  in  marsh  and  heath  and  forest.  Count  CHaudius  Mercy 
(1666-1734),  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Temesv&r  in  1720, 
lock  numerous  measures  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Banat.  The 
marshes  near  the  Danube  and  Theiss  were  deared,  roads  and 
canals  were  built  at  great  expense  of  labour,  German  artisans  and 
other  settlers  were  attracted  to  colonize  the  district,  and  agricul- 
ture and  trade  encouraged.  Maria  Theresa  also  took  a  great 
interest  in  Che  Banat,  colonized  the  land  belonging  to  the  crown 
with  German  peasants,  founded  many  villages,  encouraged  the 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Uie  country,  and  generally 
devek>ped  the  measures  introduced  by  Mercy.  In  1 7  79  the  Banat 
was  again  incorporated  with  Hungary.  After  the  revolution  of 
X848-X849,  the  Banat  together  with  another  county  (B&cs)  was 
separated  froih  Hungary,  and  created  into  a  distinctive  Austrian 
crown  Hand,  but  in  i860  it  was  definitely  incorporated  with 
Hungary. 

See  Leonhard  Bdhm,  Geschichtedes  Temeser  Banals  (a  voIs.,Letpzig, 
1861);  Johaim  Heinrich  Schwicker,  CeschickU  des  Temeser  Banats 
(Pest.  1873). 

BAHATE  (a  oomiption  of  Panaiti,  their  real  name),  or  Ban- 
nock, as  they  axe  now  usually  called,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
TmlMn*  of  Shoshonean  stod:.  They  were  sometimes  known 
as  **  Robber  Indiaxis."  Their  former  range  was  southern  Idaho 
and  eastern  Oregon.  They  are  now  divided  between  the  Fort 
Hall  and  Lemhi  reservations,  Idaho.  They  were  generally 
friendly  with  the  whites,  but  in  z866  and  in  1877-78  there 
were  serious  outbreaks.    They  number  about  500. 

BAVBRIDOE,  a  town  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  in  the  west 
parliamentary  division,  on  the  Bann,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Belfast  on  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway,  standing  on  an  eminence. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5006.  To  mitigate  a  steep  ascent, 
a  central  carriage-way,  300  yds,  long,  is  cut  along  the  main 
street  to  a  depth  of  15  ft,  the  opposite  terraces  being  connected 
by  a  bridge.  Banbridgc  is  an  entirely  modem  town.  It  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  linen  trade  in  the  county,  and  has  extensive 
doth  and  thread  factories,  bleachfields  and  chemical  works.  A 
memorial  in  Church  Square  commemorates  the  Franklin 
expedition  to  the  discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage,  and  in 
particular  Captain  Francis  Crozier,  who  was  bora  at  Banbridge 
io  1796  and  served  on  the  expedition. 

BAMBURT,  a  market-town  and  munidpal  borough  in  the 
Banbury  parliamentary  division  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  on 
the  river  Cherwell  and  the  Oxford  canal,  86  m.  N.W.  of  London 
by  ilfte  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901 
12,968.  The  canal  communicates  northward  with  the  Grand 
Junction  and  Warwick  canals,  and  there  are  branch  lines  of  the 
Great  Central  railway  to  the  main  line  at  Woodford,  and  of  the 


London  &  North-Westera  railway  to  Bletchley.  The  town  is 
the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  there  is  a  large 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements;  while  other  industries 
indude  rope  and  leather  works  and  brewing.  Banbury  cakes, 
consisting  of  a  case  of  pastry  containing  a  mixture  of  currants, 
have  a  reputation  of  three  centuries'  standing.  A  magnificent 
Gothic  parish  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  gunpowder  in  1 790 
to  make  way  for  a  building  of  little  merit  in  Italian  style.  The 
andent  Banbuiy  Cross,  cdebrated  in  a  familiar  nursery  rhyme, 
was  destroyed  by  Puritans  in  x6xo.  During  the  x  7th  century  the 
inhabitants  of  Banbury  seem  to  have  been  zealous  Puritans, 
and  are  frequently  satirized  by  contemporary  dramatists.  At 
a  somewhat  earlier  period  the  grammar  school,  now  extinct,  was 
of  such  repute  as  to  be  chosen  as  the  model  for  the  constitution 
of  the  school  of  St  Paul's.  A  school  of  sdence  was  erected  in 
x86x,  and  there  is  a  munidpal  secondary  and  technical  school. 
Some  fine  old  timbered  houses  remain  in  the  streets.  Of  the 
castle  built  in  1x35  there  are  only  the  barest  traces.  Wroxton 
Abbey,  3  m.  N.  W.,  sliows  sli^t  remains  of  the  original  Augustinian 
priory;  but  the  present  beautiful  gabled  building,  picturesquely 
situated,  dates  mainly  from  x6i8.  Brou^ton  Castle,  2im.  S.W., 
is  the  most  notewordiy  house  in  the  county.  The  oblong  block 
of  buildings,  fronted  by  lawns,  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and 
protected  by  a  gate-house,  part  of  which  dates  from  130X,  at 
which  date  the  chapd  and  a  part  of  the  house  were  also  built. 
Hiere  is  also  work  of  the  X5th  century  and  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  house  Is  the  seat  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  having 
been  in  ^e  Flennes  family  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1485- 
1509).  Here  Pym  and  Hampden  and  other  leaders  of  the 
ParHamentarians  were  wont  to  meet  in  1640.  Without  the  gate 
is  a  fine  Decorated  church.  Banbury  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  ^and  x8  councillors.    Area,  4633  acres. 

In  the  year  556  Banbury  (Beranbyrig,  Banesberie)  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  Cynric  and  Ceawlin  and  Britons.  It  was 
assessed  at  50  hides  in  the  Domesday  survey  and  was  then  held 
by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Allusions  to  the  market  occur  as 
early  as  1x38,  and  Henry  II.  by  charter  confirmed  a  market  on 
Thursday  and  granted  a  fair  at  Whitsun.  The  first  charter  of 
incorporation  was  granted  by  (^ueen  Mary  in  x  553,  and  instituted 
a  common  council  consisting  of  a  bailiff,  X3  aldermen  and  X2  chief 
burgesses;  a  court  of  record,  one  justice  of  the  peace,  a  Thursday 
market  and  two  axmual  fairs.  James  I.  confirmed  this  charter 
in  x6o8.  with  some  additions,  induding  a  weekly  wool-market, 
a  horse-market  and  two  additional  aimual  fairs.  Both  these 
charters  were  surrendered  in  X683  in  favour  of  a  new  charter, 
but  were  resumed  in  x688.  In  X7x8  George  I.  granted  a  new 
charter,  which  hdd  until  the  Munidpal  Corporations  Act  of 
X835.  From  the  date  of  (^ucen  Mary's  charter  until  the  Re- 
distribution of  Seats  Act  of  X885  the  borough  was  represented 
by  one  member  in  parliament. 

See  Alfred  Beesley,  History  9/  Banbury  (London,  1841). 

BANCHIERI,  ADRIANO  {e.  X557-X634),  Bolognese  composer 
for  church  and  stage,  organist,  writer  on  music  and  poet.  He 
founded  the  Accademia  Florida  of  Bologna.  Like  Orazio  Vccchi  he 
was  interested  in  converting  the  madrigal  to  dramatic  purposes. 
He  disapproved  of  the  monodists  with  all  their  revolutionar>' 
harmonic  tendendes,  about  which  he  expressed  himself  vigorously 
in  his  Modema  Praciica  Musicale  (Venice,  X613),  while  systema- 
tizing the  legitimate  use  of  the  monodic  art  of  thorough-bass. 

BANCROFT,  GEORGE  (1800-X891),  American  historian  ano 
statesman,  was  bora  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  3rd  of  October 
1800.  His  family  had  been  in  America  since  163 2,  and  his  father, 
Aaron  Bancroft,  was  distinguished  as  a  revolutionary  soldier, 
clergyman  and  author.  The  son  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter,  at  Harvard  University,  at  Heidelberg, 
Gdttingen  and  Berlin.  At  Gdttingen  he  studied  Plato  with 
Heeren,  New  Testament  Greek  with  Elchhom  and  natural  science 
with  Blumenbach.  His  heart  was  in  the  work  of  Heeren,  easily 
the  greatest  of  historical  critics  then  living,  and  the  forerunner 
of  the  modera  school;  it  was  from  this  master  that  Bancroft 
caught  his  enthusiasm  for  minute  pains-taking  erudition.  He 
concluded  his  years  of  preparation  by  a  European  tour,  in  the 
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course  of  which  he  received  kind  attention  from  ahnost  every 
distinguished  man  in  the  world  of  letters,  science  and  art; 
among  others,  from  Goethe,  HumboIdt|  ScHleiermacher,  Hegel, 
Byron,  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  Savigny,  Cousin,  Constant  and  Manzoni. 
Bancroft's  father  was  a  Unitarian,  and  he  had  devoted  his  son 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  but  the  young  man's  first  experi- 
ments at  preaching,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Europe  in  1823, 
were  unsatisfactory,  the  theological  teaching  of  the  time  having 
substituted  criticism  and  literature  for  faith.  His  first  position 
was  that  of  tutor  in  Harvard.  Instinctively  a  humanist,  he  had 
little  patience  with  the  narrow  curriculum  of  Harvard  in  his  day 
and  the  rather  pedantic  spirit  with  which  classical  studies  were 
there  pursued.  Moreover,  he  had  brought  from  Europe  a^  new 
manner,  full  of  the  affections  of  ardent  youth,  and  this  he  wore 
without  ease  in  a  society  highly  satisfied  with  itself;  the  young 
knight-errant' was  therefore  subjected  to  considerable  ridicule. 
A  little  volume  of  poetry,  translations  and  original  pieces,  pub- 
lished in  2823  ga\'e  its  author  no  fame.  As  time  passed,  and 
custom  created  familiarity,  his  style,  personal  and  literary, 
was  seen  to  be  the  outward  symbol  of  a  firm  resolve  to  preserve 
a  philosophic  calm,  and  of  an  enormous  imderlying  energy  which 
^)ent  itself  in  labour,  "  ohne  Hast,  aber  auch  ohne  Rast."  He 
found  the  conventional  atmosphere  of  Cambridge  tmcongenial, 
and  with  a  friend  he  established  the  Rotmd  Hill  school  at  Nor- 
thampton, Mass.  This  was  the  first  serious  effort  made  in  the 
Uniteid  States  to  elevate  secondary  education  to  the  plane  on 
which  it  belonged. 

Although  bom  into  a  Whig  family,  yet  Bancroft's  studies  carried 
him  irxcsistlbly  into  the  Democratic  party.  While  a  teacher 
in  his  own  school  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  as  a 
Democrat,  but  under  pressure  from  the  family  of  his  first  wife, 
who  were  ardent  Whigs,  he  refused  to  serve.  Jb  t8  31  he  likewise 
declined  the  nomination  of  the  Massachusetts  Democrats  for 
secretary  of  state.  By  this  time  he  was  influential  in  the  coimcils 
of  his  party,  and  President  Van  Buren  appointed  him  collector 
of  the  port  of  Boston,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  success. 
Two  of  his  appointees  were  Orestes  Brownson  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  In  1844  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
governorship,  but  he  was  defeated.  In  1845  he  entered  Polk's 
cabinet  as  secretary  of  the  navy,  serving  until  1846,  when  for  a 
month  he  was  acting  secretary  of  war.  During  this  short  period  in 
the  cabfaiet  he  established  the  naval  academy  at  Annapdis,  gave 
the  orders  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  California,  and  sent 
Zachaiy  Taylor  into  the  debatable  land  between  Texas  and 
Mexico.  He  also  continued  his  pleadings  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  as  extending  "  the  area  of  freedom,"  and  though  a 
Democrat,  took  hi^  moral  ground  as  to  slavery;  he  likewise 
made  hinuelf  the  authority  on  the  North- Western  Boundary 
question.  In  1846  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  London,  where  he 
lived  in  constant  companionship  with  Macaulay  and  Hallam. 
On  his  return  in  1849  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  residing  in 
New  York.  In  x866  he  was  chosen  by  Congress  to  deliver  the 
special  eulogy  on  Lincoln;  and  in  1867  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  untU  his  resignation  in  1874. 
Thenceforward  he  lived  in  Washington  and  Newport,  dying 
at  Washington  on  the  17th  of  January  1891.  His  latest  official 
achievements  were  the  greatest  In  the  San  Juan  arbitral  ion~ 
he  di^layed  great  versatility  and  skill,  winning  his  case  before 
the  emperor  with  brilliant  ease.  The  naturalization  treaties 
which  he  negotiated  successively  with  Prussia  and  the  other 
north  German  states  were  the  first  international  recognition  of 
the  right  of  expatriation,  a  principle  since  incorporated  in  the 
law  of  nations. 

In  spite  of  the  exacting  and  severe  routine  of  the  Round  HOI 
school,  Bancroft  contributed  frequently  to  the  North  American 
Review  and  to  Walsh's  American  Quarterly;  he  also  made  a 
translation  of  Heeren's  work  on  The  PolUics  of  Ancient  Greece, 
In  1834  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  "nie  second  followed  in  1837,  and  others  as  the  exigencies 
of  public  life  permitted  Supplementary  to  the  first  volume  was 
an  article  published  by  him  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
1835  on  "  The  DocumenUiy  History  of  the  Revolution."    Tlus 


article  not  merely  brought  the  new  method  to  the  notice  of  (be 
readiiig  public,  but  revnUed  to  it  the  wealth  of  material  available. 
The  natiue  and  extent  of  his  studies,  the  solidity  of  his  work, 
and  the  philosophic  spirit  which  animates  both,  eq>lain  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  earlier  volumes  of  Bancroft  were 
received.  Their  sale  at  home  was  very  laige;  they  were  re- 
printed in  England  and  translated  immediately  into  Danish, 
Italian,  German  and  French.  The  jatest  volumes  were  con- 
sidered by  all  competent  judges  quite  as  important  as  their 
predecessors.  When  the  author  was  preparing  to  return  from 
Berlin,  the  Royal  Academy  made  him  their  guest  at  a  public 
dinner,  an  unprecedented  honour;  and  the  imiversities  of  Berlin, 
Heidelberg  and  Munich  united  in  a  testimonial  of  regard.  At 
Washington  he  was  the  confidential  advisor  of  statesmen  to  the 
end  of  his  life  and  the  unofficial  dean  of  the  best  society. 

Bancroft's  historical  creed  is  best  set  forth  in  the  address  be 
delivered  on  the  semi-centemu'al  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Sodety  in  1854.  In  philosophy  he  found  the  basb  for  positing  a 
collective  human  will,  revealing  in  its  activities  the  materiab  for 
determining  ethical  laws.  Since  there  must  be  the  same  000- 
servation  of  energy  in  morals  as  elsewhere,  the  eternal  reason  is 
the  divine  Logos.  History,  therefore,  is  God  working  in  examines. 
It  must  be  a  unit,  its  forces  constant  and  its  totality  an  organic 
whole.  Within  this  the  individual  moves  and  acts  with  liberty 
and  responsibility;  for  each,  in  will,  affecdon  and  intellect  is 
consubstantial  with  the  rest  Truth,  morals  and  justice  are 
subject  to  no  evolution;  but  the  collective  man  evolves  better 
forms  of  knowledge  and  behaviour.  The  organization  of  sodety, 
therefore,  produces  successive  states,  in  each  of  which  the 
principle  of  freedom  is  better  established  than  in  the  antecedent 
Permanency  in  republican  government  is,  therefore,  based  upon 
corresponding  experience  and  culture,  and  its  possibilities  grow 
ever  stronger.  The  relation  of  American  democracy  to  the 
systems  which  have  preceded  it  forms  the  latest  proof  of  these 
contentions.  As  Heeren's  pupil,  he  laid  enormous  stress  on  the 
idiportance  of  original  authorities.  In  dealing  with  documentary 
evidence  he  sought  to  apply  very  stringent  rules>— <x)  Carefully 
distinguish  between  origLoal  auUiority  and  historical  memorials 
or  aids;  for  example,  between  a  fact  recorded  at  first-  or  second- 
hand knowledge,  and  a  decision  of  prtnc4>Ie  by  authority.  (3) 
Represent  eveiy  man  from  his  own  standpoint;  judge  him  from 
your  own.  Hb  collections  of  original  materials  were  vast; 
beginning  with  his  residence  in  England,  he  brou^t  together  at 
enormous  pains  and  expense  the  auUienticated  copies  of  archives, 
family  papers,  and  personal  journals  written  by  historic  per- 
sonages, which  now  constitute  an  invaluable  treasure  in  the  New 
York  public  h'brary.  They  are  from  every  land  and  from  every 
people  with  which  American  origins  are  connected.  His  use  of 
this  material  was  not  always  according  to  accepted  standaids. 
To  avoid  diyness  and  prolixity  he  condensed  quotations,  and 
occasionally  employed  the  Thucydidean  method  of  abridgment 
or  represenUtion  in  place  of  fact  catalogues.  During  his  long 
life  enormous  strides  were  made  by  others  in  collecting  the 
materials  of  American  history,  and  while  in.  the  main  be  kept 
pace  with  them  by  ruthless  revision,  yet  even  the  latest  edition 
of  his  work  disregards  some  minor  facts  which  others  knew  for 
the  insertion  of  much  which  the  author  alone  knew. 

Bancroft's  imagination  and  enthusiasm  were  alike  exuberant 
His  pages  abound  in  fine  and  acute  insight  His  generalizatkxis 
are  vivid  and  enlightening.  He  spared  no  pains  to  acquire  true 
style,  frequently  rewriting  his  chapters,  and  someUmes  testing 
passages  of  philosophy  and  description  in  eight  different  forms. 
Yet  to  a  certain  extent  he  lacked  the  representative  power  and 
often  failed  to  conceal  his  art,  many  pages  ringing  with  artificial 
tones.  But,  after  making  all  allowances,  it  remains  true  that  he 
had  a  pefcct  ssnse  of  proportion,  sound  maxims  and  thorough 
common-sense.  He  was  of  that  greatest  human  type:  a  man  of 
the  present,  valuing  justly  the  past  and  no  dreamer.  In  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  studies,  in  the  solidity  of  his  work,  and 
in  the  philosophic  spirit  which  animated  his  life  he  ranks  as  the 
foremost  historian  of  the  United  States,  and  as  an  American 
historian  second  to  none  of  his  European  contemporaries  19 
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the  auDt  Hue.    He  displayed  the  heroic,  epic  value  of  American 

history,  its  onity  with  the  great  central  stream,  and  dispelled 

for  ever  the  extravagant  conceptions  of  a  sentimental  world  just 

eaerging  from  the  visionary  philosophy  of  the  18th  century. 

See  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe,  The  Life  and  Letters  cf  George  Bancroft 
(New  Yoric.  1908).  (W.  M.  S.) 

BANCROFT.  H0BBRT  ROWS  (183a-  ),  American  his- 
torical writer,  was  bom  at.  GnnviUe,  Ohio,  on  the  5th  of  May 
1833.  From  1853  to  x868  he  was  a  bookseller  in  San  Francisco. 
During  thia  period  he  accumulated  a  great  library  of  historical 
material,  and  at  last  gave  up  business  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  the  publication  of  his  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  (5  vols. 
1S74-1876),  History  of  the  Pacific  St^Ues  of  North  America  (21  vols. 
1833-1890),  and  other  works.  For  the  collection  of  data  he 
necessarily  relied  upon  the  labours  of  a  corps  of  assUtants,  and 
the  publications  named  represent,  properly  speaking,  an  encyclo- 
paedia rather  than  a  unified  history;  but  as  a  storehouse  of 
material  their  value  is  great  and  is  likely  to  be  enduring.  In 
1905  Bancroft's  vast  collection  was  acquired  by  the  university 
of  California.  An  account  of  his  methods  of  work  is  given  in 
Ids  Literary  Industries   1890). 

BANCROFT.  RICHARD  (i  544-x6io),archbishop of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  at  Fam worth  in  Lancashire  in  x  544.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  first  at  Christ's  College  and  afterwards  at  Jesus 
College.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1 567  and  that  of  M.  A.  in 
X57a  Ordained  about  that  time,  he  was  named  chaplain  to 
Richard  Cox,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  and  in  1575  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Teversham  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  next  year  he 
was  one  of  the  preachers  to  the  university,  and  in  X584  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew's,  Hoibora.  His  abilities, 
and  his  zeal  as  a  champion  of  the  church,  secured  him  rapid 
promotion.  He  graduated  B.D.  in  1580  and  D.t).  five  years 
hta.  In  1585  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  and  in  1586  was  made  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission.  On  the  9th  of  February  1589  he  preached  at 
Paul's  Cross  a  sermon  on  i  john.iv.  x,  the  substance  of  which 
was  a  possicmate  attack  on  the  Puritans.  He  described  their 
speeches  and  proceedings,  caricatured  their  motives,  denounced 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  set  forth  the 
divine  right  of  bishops  in  such  strong  language  that  one  of  the 
queen's  conncillora  held  it  to  amount  to  a  threat  against  the 
supnenaqr  of  the  crown.  In  the  following  year  Bancroft  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's;  he  had  been  canon  of  West- 
minster since  1587.  He  was  chaplain  successively  to  Lord 
Chancdlor  Hatton  and  Archbishop  Whitgift.  In  June  1597  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  London;  and  from  this  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  age  and  incapacity  for  business  of  Archbishop 
Whitf^t,  he  was  virtually  invested  with  the  power  of  primate, 
axKi  had  the  sole  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Among 
the  more  noteworthy  cases  which  fell  under  his  direction  were 
the  proceedings  against  "  Martin  Mar-Prelate,"  Thomas  Cart- 
wright  and  his  friends,  and  John  Penty,  whose  "seditious 
writings  "  he  caused  to  be  intercepted  and  given  up  to  the  lord 
keeper.  In  1600  be  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  witii  others,  to 
Embden,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  certain  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  En^lsh  and  the  Danes.  This  mission,  however, 
failed..  Bancroft  was  present  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  took  a  prominent  aiid  truculej)t  part  in  the  famous  conference 
of  {vdates  and  Presbyterian  divines  held  at  Hampton  Court  in 
1604.  ■  By  the  king's  desire  he  tmdertook  the  vindication  of  the 
practices  of  confirmation,  absolution,  private  baptism  and  lay 
excommunication;  he  urged,  but  in  vain,  the  reinforcement  of 
an  ancient  canon,  "  that  schismatics  are  not  to  be  heard  against 
bishops  ";  and  in  opposition  to  the  Puritans'  demand  for  certain 
alteratiofis  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  he  besought  the  king  that 
care  might  be  taken  for  a  praying  clergy;  and  that,  till  men  of 
lautung  and  sufficiency  could  be  found,  godly  homilies  might  be 
read  aikd  their  number  increased  In  March  X604  Bancroft,  on 
Vrliitgift's  death,  was  appointed  by  royal  writ  president  of  con- 
vocation then  assembled;  and  he  there  presented  a  book  of 
canons  collected  by  himself.  It  was  adopted  and  received  the 
royal  approval,  but  was  strongly  opposed  and  set  aside  by 


parliament  two  months  afterwards.  In  the  following  November 
he  was  elected  successor  to  Whitgift  in  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
He  continued  to  show  the  same  zeal  and  severity  as  before,  and 
with  so  much  success  that  Lord  Clarendon,  writing  in  his  praise, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  **  if  Bancroft  had  Uved,  he  would 
quickly  have  extinguished  all  that  fire  in  England  which  had 
been  kindled  at  Geneva."  He  was  as  lenient  with  the  offences 
of  the  orthodox  as  he  was  rigid  in  suppressing  heresy  and  schism. 
In  1605  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  councU.  The  same 
year  he  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  judges,  and  exliibited 
articles  of  complaint  against  them  before  the  lords  of  the 
council ;  but  these  complaints  were  overruled.  His  ai  m  was  really 
to  make  the  ecclesiastical  courts  independent  of  the  law  by 
speciously  magnifying  the  royal  authority  over  them.  He 
enforced  discipline  and  exact  conformity  within  the  church  with 
an  iron  hand;  and  over  200  clergymen  were  deprived  of  their 
livings  for  disobedience  to  the  ex  animo  form  of  subscription.  In 
1608  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  One 
of  his  latest  public  acts  was  a  proposal  laid  before  parliament  for 
improving  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  a  project  for  a  college 
of  controversial  divinity  at  Chelsea.  In  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life  he  took  part  in  the  discussion  about  the  consecration  of 
certain  Scottish  bishops,  and  it  was  in  pursuance  of  his  advice 
that  they  were  consecrated  by  several  bishops  of  the  English 
church.  By  this  act  were  laid  t|ie  foundations  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  church.  Bancroft  was  "the  chief  overseer"  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  He  died  at  Lambeth  Palace 
on  the  and  of  November  x6io.  His  literary  remains  are  not 
extensive,  but  show  him  to  have  been  an  able  writer. 

BANCROFT.  SIR  SQUIRB  (1841-  ),  English  actor  and 
maiutger,  was  bom  near  London  on  the  14th  of  May  184X.  His 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in  i86x  at  Birmingham,  and  he 
played  in  the  provinces  with  success  for  several  years.  His  first 
London  appearance  was  in  1865  in  Wooler's  A  Winning  Hazard 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre  off  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
then  under  the  management  of  Efiie  Marie  Wilton  (b.  1840), 
whom  he  married  in  1 868.  Mr  and  Mrs  Bancroft  were  associated 
in  the  production  of  all  the  Robertson  comedies: — Society  (186$)  t 
Ours  (x866).  Caste  (1867),  Play  (1868),  School  (1869)  and  M.P. 
(1870),  and,  after  Robertson's  death,  in  revivals  of  the  old 
comedies,  for  which  they  surrounded  themselves  with  an  ad- 
mirable company.  Ly t  ton's  Money  (1872),  Boucicault's  London 
Assurance  (X877),  and  Diplomacy — an  adaptation  of  Sardou's 
Dora — ^were  among  their  ^rem»^e5,  which  helped  to  make  the 
little  playhouse  famous.  The  Bancroft  management  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  constituted  a  new  era  in  the  development  of 
the  English  stage,  and  had  the  effect  of  reviving  the  London 
interest  in  modem  drama.  In  X879  they  moved  to  the  Hay- 
market,  where  Sardou's  Odette  (for  which  they  engaged  Madame 
Modjeska)  and  Fidora,  W.  S.  Gilbert's  Sweethearts  and  Pincro's 
Lords  and  Commons,  with  revivals  of  previous  successes,  were 
among  their  productions.  Having  nuide  a  considerable  fortune, 
they  retired  in  1885,  but  Mr  Bancroft  (who  was  knighted  in  1897) 
joined  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  1889  to  play  the  abb£  Latour  in  a 
revival  of  Watts  Phillips's  Dead  Heart. 

See  Mr  and  Mrs  Bancroft,  on  and  off  the  Stage  (x88B),  and  The 
Bancrofts:  RecoUectioTU  of  Sixty  Years  (1909).  by  themselves. 

BAND,  something  which  "binds"  or  fastens  one  thing  to 
another,  hence  a  cord,  rope  or  tie,  e.g.  the  straps  fastening  the 
sheets  to  the  back  in  book-binding.  The  word  is  a  variant  of 
"  bond,"  and  is  from  the  stem  of  l^e  Teutonic  bindan,  to  bind. 
From  the  same  source  comes  "  bend,"  properly  to  fasten  the 
string  to  the  bow,  so  as  to  constrain  and  curve  it,  hence  to  make 
into  the  shape  of  a  "bent"  bow,  to  curve.  In  the  sense  of 
"  strap,"  a  flat  strip  of  material,  properly  for  fastening  anything, 
the  word  is  ultimately  of  the  same  origin  but  comes  directly 
into  English  from  the  French  bande.  In  architectxire  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  sort  of  flat  frieze  or  fascia  mnning  horizontally 
round  a  tower  or  other  parts  of  a  building,  particularly  the  base 
tables  in  perpendicxilar  work,  commonly  used  with  the  long 
shafts  characteristic  of  the  13th  century.  It  generally  has  a 
bold,  projecting  moulding  above  and  below,  and  is  carved 
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sometimes  with  foliages,  but  in  general  with  cusped  circles  or 
quatrefoUs,  in  which  frequently  are  shields  of  arms. 

The  two  small  strips  of  linen,  worn  at  the  neck  as  part  of  legal, 
clerical  and  academic  dress,  are  known  as  "bands";  they  are 
the  survival  of  the  falling  collar  of  the  X7th  century.  These 
bands  are  usually  of  white  linen,  but  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Church  wear  black  bands  edged  with  white.  The  light 
cardboard  or  chip  boies  now  used  to  carry  millinery  were 
formerly  made  to  cany  the  neck-bands,  whence  th^  name  of 
"band-box." 

In  the  sense  of  company  or  troop,  "  band  "  is  probably  also 
connected  with  bindan,  to  bind.  It  came  into  English  from  the 
French.  The  meaning  seems  to  have  originated  in  Romanic, 
cf.  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  banda,  and  thence  came 
into  Teutonic.  It  has  usually  been  taken  (see  Ducange,  Class. 
8.V.  banda)  to  be  due  to  the  "  band  "  or  sash  of  a  particular 
colour  worn  as  a  distinctive  mark  by  a  troop  of  soldiers.  Others 
refer  it  to  the  medieval  Latin  banduMf  banner,  a  strip  or  "  band  " 
of  cloth  fastened  to  a  pole.  In  this  sense  the  chirf  application 
is  to  a  company  of  musicians  (see  Okchestsa),  particularly 
when  used  in  armies  or  navies,  a  military  band. 

Military  Bands. — ^In  all  countries  bands  are  organized  and 
maintained  in  each  infantry  regiment  or  battalion  if  the  latter 
is  the  unit  The  strength  of  these  bands  and  the  number  and 
nature  of  their  instruments  vary  considerably,  as  also  do  the 
rank  and  status  of  the  bandmaster.  The  buyers  and  drummers 
belonging  to  the  companies  are  generally  massed  under  the 
sergeant-drummer  and  on  the  march  play  alternately  with  the 
band.  In  action  the  British  custom  is  to  use  the  bandsmen  as 
stretcher-bearers,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  bands  are 
as  far  as  possible  kept  in  hand  under  the  regimental  commanders 
and  play  the  troops  into  action;  and  in  all  countries  the  available 
bands,  drums  and  bugles  are  ordered  to  play  during  the  final 
assault.  The  training  of  bandmasters  for  the  British  service 
is  carried  out  at  Kneller  Hall,  Houndow,  an  institution  founded 
in  1857  and  placed  under  direct  control  of  the  war  office  in 
1867.  The  average  strength  oi  the  various  classes  of  instrument 
in  the  band  of  a  British  line  regiment  has  been  stated  as — 
twenty  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  eigHt 
saxhorns,  six  tnmipets  and  comets,  three  trombones,  two 
drums.  The  buglers  and  drummers  are  in  the  proportion  of  one 
of  each  per  company.  The  saxophone,  which  is  the  character- 
istic instrument  of  military  bands  in  other  countries,  has  not 
found  favour  with  the  British  authorities.  Another  q>ecially 
military  instrument,  universal  in  the  Russian  army  and  more 
or  less  common  to  others,  is  the  so-called  "  Jingling  Johnny,"  a 
frame  of  small  bells  that  is  sharply  shaken  in  the  accented  parts 
of  the  music.  The  "  glocken^iel "  is  also  fairly  common.  The 
peculiar  instrument  of  Scottish  regiments  is  the  bagpipes. 
Cavalry,  and  more  rarely  artillery  corps  in  the  various  armies, 
have  sooall  bands.  The  mounted  arms,  however,  have  little 
need  of  miisic  as  compared  with  the  injfantry,  the  order  and 
ease  of  whose  marching  powers  are  immensely  enhanced  by  the 
music  of  a  good  regimental  band.  In  the  navies  of  various 
countries  bands  are  maintained  on  board  flag-ships  and  sometimes 
on  board  other  large  ships. 

BANDA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Allahabad 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Ken,  95  m.  S.  W.  of  Allahabad.  The  population 
in  190X  was  22,565.  The  town  possesses  65  mosques  and  168 
Hindu  temples.  It  was  formerly,  but  is  no  longer,  a  military 
cantonment. 

The  district  is  the  most  barren  and  backward  portion  of  the 
province.  .  It  contains  an  area  of  3061  sq.  m.  In  some  parts  it 
rises  into  irregular  uplands  and  elevated  plains,  interspersed 
with  detached  rocks  of  granite;  in  others  it  sinks  int6  marshy 
lowlands,  which  frequently  remain  under  water  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  sloping  country  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna  is  full 
of  ravines.  To  the  S.E.  the  Vindhya  chain  of  hills  Ukes  its 
origin  in  a  low  range  not  exceeding  500  ft.  in  height,  and  forming 
a  natural  boundary  of  the  district  in  that  direction.  The 
principal  river  of  the  district  is  the  Jumna,  which  flows  from 


north-west  to  south-east,  along  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the  district, 
for  X35  m.  In  1901  the  popublion  was  631,058,  showing  a 
decrease  of  zi  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  effects  of  famine. 
The  black  soil  of  the  district  yields  crops  of  which  the  principal 
are  millet,  other  food-grains,  pulse,  rice,  cotton  and  oil-seedi 
Banda  cotton  enjoys  a  high  repute  in  the  market.  A  branch 
railway  Crom  Manikpur  to  Jhansi  traverses  the  length  of  the 
district,  which  is  also  crossed  by  the  East  Indian  main  line  to 
Jubbulpore. 

Banda,  which  forms  one  of  the  districts  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Bundclkhand,  has  formed  an  arena  of  contentioo 
for  the  successive  races  who  have  struggled  for  the  sovereignty 
of  India.  Kalinjar  town,  then  the  capital,  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  a.d.  1023;  in  1*96  it  was 
taken  by  Kutab-ud-din,  the  general  of  Muhammad  Ghori;  in 
1545  by  Sherc  Shah,  who,  however,  fell  mortally  wounded  in 
the  assault.  About  the  year  1735  the  raja  of  Kalin  jar's  territory, 
including  the  present  district  of  Banda,  was  bequeathed  to 
Baji  Rao,  the  Mahratta  pe^wa;  and  from  the  Mahrattas  it 
passed  by  the  treaties  of  1 802-1803  to  the  Company.  At  the  time 
of  the  Mutiny  the  district,  which  was  poverty-stricken  and 
over-taxed,  joined  the  rebels.  The  town  of  Banda  was  recovered 
by  General  Whitlock  on  the  20th  of  April  1858.  The  fiscal 
system  was  remodelled,  and  the  district  has  since  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  prosperity  only  interrupted  by  famine. 

BANDA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  consisting 
of  three  chief  and  several  lesser  islands  in  the  Banda  Sea,  south 
of  Ceram,  belonging  to  the  residency  of  Amboyna.  The  main 
islands  are  Creat  Banda  or  Lcntor;  Banda  Neira  to  its  north; 
Gunong  Api,  west  of  Banda  Ncira;  Wai  or  Ai  still  farther  west, 
with  Run  on  its  south-west;  Pisang,  north  of  Gunong  Api; 
and  Suwangi,  north-west  again.  The  total  bnd  area  is  about 
16  sq.  m.  A  volcanic  formation  b  apparent  in  Lontor,  a  sickle- 
shaped  blahd  which,  with  Neira  and  Gunong  Api,  forms  part 
of  the  circle  of  a  crater.  The  arrangement  u  comparable  with 
Santorin  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  Gunong  Api  (Fire  Mountain) ,  2200 
ft.  high,  b  an  active  volcano,  and  its  eruptions  and  earthquakes 
have  frequently  brou{^t  destruction,  as  notably  in  1853.  when 
the  damage  was  chiefly  due  to  a  huge  wave  of  the  sea.  Bands, 
the  chief  town,  on  Neira,  b  a  pleasant  settlement,  commanded 
by  two  Dutch  forts  of  the  early  1 7  th  cmtury ,  Nassau  and  Belgica. 
llie  brgest  isbnd,  Lontor,  was  found  too  unhealthy  to  be  the  site 
of  the  principal  settlement;  but  the  climate  of  the  isbnds 
generally,  though  hot,  is  not  unhealthy.  In  the  space  between 
Lontor,  Neira  and  Gunong  Api  there  b  a  good  harbour,  ^th 
entrances  on  either  side,  which  enable  vesseb  to  enter  on  either 
of  the  monsoons.  Between  Gunong  Api  and  Nein  there  b  a 
third  channel,  but  it  b  navigable  for  small  vesseb  only.  The 
principal  articles  of  commerce  in  the  Fanda  group  are  nutmegs 
and  mace.  The  nutmeg  b  indigenous.  The  native  populatioii 
having  been  cleared  off  by  the  Dutch,  the  plantations  were  worked 
by  sbves  and  convicts  tUl  the  emancipation  of  i860.  Tlie  intro- 
duction of  Maby  and  Chinese  bbourers  subsequently  took  place. 
The  plantations  (perken)  were  originally  held  by  the  coaqueronof 
the  natives,  the  government  monopolbing  the  produce  at  a  txed 
rate;  but  in  1873  the  government  monopoly  was  abolished. 
The  production  amounts  annually  to  neariy  1,500,000  lb  of 
nutmegs,  and  350,000  lb  of  mace.  The  nutmegs  are  grown, 
in  accordance  with  natural  conditions,  under  the  shade  of 
other  trees,  usually  the  canari.  Jalti  or  jatti  wood  b  cultivated 
on  the  small  isbnd  of  Rosingen.  The  total  population  of  the 
blands  b  about  9500,  of  which  some  7000  are  descendants  of 
the  natives  introduced  as  daves  from  neighbouring  islands,  and 
are  Chrbtbns  or  Mahommedans. 

The  Banda  Islands  were  discovered  and  annexed  by  the 
Portuguese  Antonio  D'Abreu  in  151 2;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  his  countrymen  were  eipelled  by  the  Dutch. 
In  z 608  the  British  built  a  factory  on  Wai,  which  was  demolished 
l^  the  Dutch  as  soon  as  the  English  vessel  left.  Shortly  alter, 
however,  Banda  Neira  and  Lontor  were  resigned  by  the  natives 
to  the  British,  and  in  1620  Run  and  Wai  were  added  to  their 
dominions;  but  in  ^ite  of  treaties  into  which  they  had  entered 
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the  Dutch  attacked  and  eiq)elled  thdr  British  rivals.  In  1654 
they  vcfe  compelled  by  Cromwell  to  restore  Run,  and  to  make 
satisfaction  for  the  massacre  of  Amboyna;  but  the  English 
settlers  not  being  adeciuately  supported  from  home,  the  island 
was  retaken  by  the  Dutch  in  1664.  They  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession  until  1796,  when  the  Banda  klands  were  taken 
by  the  British.  They  were  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
in  the  year  1800,  again  captured,  and  finally  restored  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  concluded  in  1814. 

BAKDAVA.  or  Bandakna,  a  word  probably  derived  through 
the  Portuguese  from  the  Hindustani  hdndknA,  which  signified 
a  primitive  method  of  obtaining  an  effect  in  dyeing  by  tying 
up  doth  in  different  places  to  prevent  the  particular  parts  from 
receiving  the  dye.  The  name  was^ven  to  richly  coloured  silk 
handkerchieCs  produced  by  this  process,  of  which  bright  colours 
were  characteristic  Bandanas  are  now  commonly  made  of  cotton 
and  produced  in  Lancashire,  whence  they  are  exported.  The 
effect  is  also  produced  by  a  regular  process  in  c^co  printing, 
in  which  the  pattern  is  made  by  discharging  the  colour. 

BAVDBLmi,  ADOLPH  FBANCIS  ALPHOVSB  (1840-  ), 
American  archaeologist,  was  bom  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  on  the 
6(b  of  August  1840.  When  a  youth  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
Sutes.  After  1880  he  devoted  himself  to  archaeological  and 
ethndogical  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  south-western  United 
States,  Mexico  and  South  America.  Beginning  his  studies  in 
Sonoca  (Mexico),  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  he  made  himself 
the  leading  authority  on  the  history  of  this  region,  and — ^with 
F.  H.  Cashing  and  his  successors — one  of  the  leading  authorities 
00  its  prehistoric  civilization.  In  1892  he  aband<»ed  this  field  for 
Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  Peru,  where  he  continued  ethnological, 
archaeological  and  historical  investigations.  In  the  first  field 
he  was  in  a  part  of  his  work  connected  with  the  Hemenway 
Ardiaeological  Expedition  and  in  the  second  worked  for  Henry 
\inanl  of  New  York,  and  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  the  same  city.  Bandelier  has  shown  the  falsity  of 
varknis  historical  myths,  notably  in  his  conclusions  req>ecting 
the  Inca  civilization  of  Peru.  His  publications  include:  three 
studies  "  On  the  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient 
Mexicans,"  "  On  the  Distribution  and  Tenure  of  Lands  and  the 
Customs  with  respect  to  Inheritance  among  the  Andent 
Mexicans,*'  and  "On  the  Social  Organization  and  Mode  of 
Government  of  the  Andent  Mexicans"  (Harvard  University, 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 
Annual  Reports,  1877,  2878,  1879);  Historical  Introducticn  to 
Indies  among  the  Sedentary  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  Report 
on  the  Ruins  of  the  Pueblo  of  Pecos  (i88z);  Report  of  an  Arckaeo- 
logical  Tour  in  Mexico  in  tS8x  (1884);  Pinal  Report  of  Investiga- 
tions among  the  Indians  of  the  South-western  United  States  (1890- 
1S93,  a  vols.);  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  South-western 
Portion  of  the  United  Stales  carried  on  mqinly  in  the  years  from 
iSSo  to  i88s  (1890),— all  these  in  the  Papers  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  American  Series,  constituting  vols,  i.-v.; 
"The  Romantic  School  of  American  Archaeologists"  (New 
York  Historical  Sodety,  1885);  The  Gilded  Man  (El  Dorado) 
and  other  Pictures  of  the  Spanish  Occupancy  of  America  (1893); 
and  a  report  On  the  Relatite  Antiquity  of  Ancient  Peruvian 
Burials  (American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Bulletin,  v.  30, 
1904).  He  also  edited  The  Journey  of  A  Ivar  Nunez  Cabesa  de  Vaca 
.  .  .  from  Florida  to  the  Pacific,  1528-1  sj6  (1905),  translated 
mto  En^ish  by  his  wife. 

BANDELLO,  MATTBO  (1480-1563),  lulian  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Castelnuovo.  near  Tortona,  about  the  year  1480.  He  received 
a  very  careful  education,  and  entered  the  church,  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  prosecuted  his  theological  course  with  great 
zeal.  For  many  years  he  resided  at  Mantua,  and  superintended 
the  education  of  the  cdebrated  Lucrezia  Cronzaga,  in  whose 
honour  he  composed  a  long  poem.  The  decisive  battle  of  Pavia, 
whidi  gave  Lombardy  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  compelled 
Bandelio  to  fly;  his  house  at  Milan  was  burnt  and  his  property 
confiscated.  He  took  refuge  with  Cesare  Fregoso,  an  Italian 
fcacral  in  the  French  service,  whom  he  accompanied  into  France. 
In  15SO  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Agen,  a  town  in  which 


he  resided  for  many  years  before  his  death  in  X56S.  Banddlo 
wrote  a  number  of  poems,  but  his  fame  rests  entirdy  upon  his 
extensive  collection  of  Novelle,  or  tales  (1554, 1573),  which  have 
been  extremdy  popuUur.  They  belong  to  that  spedes  of  h'temtun 
of  which  Boccacdo's  Decameron  and  the  queen  of  Navarre's 
Heptameron  are,  perhaps,  the  best  known  examples.  The 
common  origin  of  them  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  French 
fabliaux,  though  some  well-known  tales  are  evidently  Eastern, 
and  others  dassicaL  Bandello's  novels  are  esteemed  the  best 
of  those  written  in  imitation  of  the  Decameron,  though  Italian 
critics  find  fault  with  them  for  negligence  and  inelegance  of  style. 
They  have  little  value  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  and 
many  of  them  are  disfigured  by  the  grossest  obscenity.  Histori- 
cally, however,  they  are  of  no  little  interest,  not  only  from  the 
insight  into  the  sodal  life  of  the  period  which  they  afford,  but 
from  the  important  infhience  they  exercised  on  the  Elizabethan 
drama.  The  stories  on  which  Shake4>eare  based  several  of  his 
plays  were  supplied  by  Bandelio,  probably  throu^  BeOeforest 
or  Paynter. 

BANDER  ABBXSI  (also'BtMDES  Abbas,  and  other  forms), 
a  town  of  Persia,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Perisan  Gulf  in 
27*  xx'  N.,  and  56*  17'  E.,  forming  part  of  the  administrative 
division  of  the  "  Persian  Gulf  ports,"  whose  governor  resides  at 
Bushiro.  It  has  a  population  of  about  xo,ooo,  an  insalubrious 
climate  and  bad  water. 

Bander  AbbSsi  was  called  (Sombrun  (Gombroon,  Gamaroon; 
Cambarfto,  Comorfto  of  Portuguese  writers)  until  1622,  when 
it  received  its  present  name  (the  "port  of  Abbas")  in 
honour  ol  the  rdgning  shah.  Abbas  I.,  who  had  expdled  the 
Portuguese  in  x6x4,  and  destroyed  the  fort  built  by  them  in 
x6i3.  The  English,  however,  were  permitted  to  bu3d  a  factory 
there,  and  about  1620  the  Dutch  obtained  the  same  privflege.  On 
the  capture  of  the  isUnd  of  Hormuz  (Ormus)  in  1622  by  the 
English  and  Persians  a  large  portion  of  its  trade  was  transferred 
to  Bander  AbUlsi.  During  the  remainder  of  the  17th  century 
the  tralBc  was  considerable,  but  in  the  i8th  proq>erity  declined 
and  most  of  the  trade  was  removed  to  Bushire.  In  1759  the 
EngUsh  factory  was  destroyed  by  the  French,  and  though 
afterwards  re>established  it  has  long  been  aband<med.  The 
ruins  of  the  factory  and  other  buildings  lie  west  of  the  present 
town.  About  1740  Nadir  Shah  granted  the  town  and  district 
with  the  fort  of  Shamil  and  the  town  of  Minib,  together  with  the 
islands  of  Kishm,  Hormuz  (Onnus)  and  Lftrak,  to  the  Arab  tribe 
of  the  Beni  Maini  in  return  for  a  payment  of  a  yearly  rent  or 
tribute.  About  40  years  later  Sultan  bin  Ahmad,  the  ruler  of 
Muscat,  having  been  appealed  to  for  aid  by  the  Arab  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  against  Persian  misrule,  occupied  the  town, 
and  obtained  a  firman  from  the  Persian  government  confirming 
him  in  his  possession  on  the  condition  of  his  paying  a  yearly 
rent  of  a  few  thousand  tomans.  The  islands  wiere  considered 
to  be  the  property  of  Muscat.  In  1852  the  Persians  expelled 
the  Muscat  authorities  from  Bander  Abbfiai  and  its  district, 
but  retired  when  Muscat  agreed  to  pay  an  increased  rent.  By 
a  treaty  concluded  between  Persia  and  Muscat  in  1856  it  was 
stipulated  that  Bander  AbbSsi  town  and  district  and  the  islands 
were  to  be  considered  Persian  territory  and  leased  to  Muscat 
at  an  annual  rent  of  14,000  tomans  (£6000).  The  treaty  was 
to  have  been  in  force  for  twenty  years,  but  in  1866  the  Persians 
took  advantage  of  the  assassination  of  Seyed  Thuweini.  the 
sultan  of  Muscat,  to  instal  as  governor  of  Bander  Abbfisi  and 
district  a  nominee  of  their  own  who  agreed  to  pay  a  rent  of 
20,000  tomans  per  annum.  Further  difficulties  arising  between 
Persia  and  Muscat,  and  the  ruler  of  the  latter,  then  in  possession 
of  a  powerful  fleet,  threatening  to  blockade  Bander  Abbflsi,  the 
Persian  government  solicited  the  good  oflices  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  lease  was  renewed  for  another  eight  years 
upon  payment  of  30,000  tomans  per  annum  (then  about  £1 2,000). 
This  was  in  1868.  In  the  same  year,  however,  the  sultan  of 
Muscat  was  expelled  by  a  successful  revolt,  and  the  Persian 
government,  in  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  lease  allowing  them 
to  cancel  the  contract  if  a  conqueror  obtained  possession  of 
Muscat,  installed  their  own  governor  at  Bander  AbbAsi  and 
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have  retained  possession  of  the  place  ever  since  (see  Curzon, 
Persia,  iL  424). 

Bander  Abb&si  has  a  lively  trade,  exporting'  much  of  the 
produce  of  central  and  southrcastem  Persia  and  supplying 
imports  to  those  districts  and  Khorasan.  It  has  telegraph  and 
post  offices,  and  the  mail  steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company  call  at  the  port  weekly.  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  are  represented  there  by  consuls.  From  1890- 
1905  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  from  and  into 
Bander  Abbflsi  averaged  about  £660,000  pit  annum,  £360,000 
(£155.000  British)  being  for  exports,  £400,000  (£340,000  British) 
imports.  Of  the  255,000  tons  of  shipping  which  in  1905*  entered 
Bander  Abbftsi  237,000  were  British.  (A.  H.-S.) 

BANDER  LINOAH,  or  Linga,  a  town  01  Persia  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and.about  300  m.  by  sea  from  Bushire, 
in  26"  33'  N.,  54**  54'  E.  Pop.  about  zo,ooo.  It  forms  part  of 
the  administrative  divisions  of  the  "  Persian  Gulf  ports,"  whose 
governor  resides  at  Bushire.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  from  and  into  Bander  Lingah  from  1890  to  1905 
averaged  about  £800,000,  but  nearly  half  of  that  amount  is 
represented  by  pearls  which  pass  in  transit  from  the  fisheries 
on  the  Arab  coast  to  Bombay.  Like  niany  other  Persian  Gulf 
ports.  Bander  Lingah  was  for  many  generations  a  hereditary 
patrimony  of  the  Sheikh  of  an  Arab  tribe,  in  this  case  the 
Juvasmi  tribe,  and  it  was  only  in  1898  that  the  Arabs  were 
expelled  from  the  place  by  a  Persian  force.  It  is  the  chief  port 
for  the  Persian  province  of  L&ristan  (under  Fars),  and  has  a 
thriving  trade  with  Bahrein  and  the  Arab  coast.  It  has  a  British 
post  office,  and  the  steamers  of  the  British  India  Company  call 
there  weekly.  Of  the  133,000  tons  of  shipping  which  in  1905 
entered  the  port  104,500  were  British. 

BANDEROLB  (Fr.  for  a  "  little  fanner  ")>  a  small  flag  or 
streamer  carried  on  the  lance  of  a  knight,  or  flying  from  the 
mast-head  of  a  ^p  in  battle,  &c.;  in  heraldry,  a  streamer 
hanging  from  beneath  the  crook  of  a  bishop's  crosier  and  folding 
over  the  staff;  in  architecture,  a  band  used  in  decorative  sculp- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  period  for  bearing  an  inscription,  &c. 
Bannerol,  in  its  main  uses  the  same  as  banderole,  is  the  term 
especially  applied  to  the  square  banners  carried  at  the  funerals 
of  great  men  and  placed  over  the  tomb. 

BANDICOOT,  any  animal  of  the  marsupial  genus  Peramdes, 
which  is  the  type  of  a  family  Peramdidae,  The  species,  about 
a  dozen  in  nuniber,  are  widely  distributed  over  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Guinea  and  several  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
They  are  of  small  size  and  live  entirely  on  the  ground,  making 
nests  of  dried  leaves,  grass  and  sticks  in  hoUow  places  and 
forming  burrows  in  which  they  pass  a  great  part  of  the  day. 
Though  feeding  largely  on  worms  and  insects  they  ravage 
gardens  and  fields,  on  which  account  they  are  detested  by  the 
colonists.    The  name  is  often  extended  to  the  family. 

BANDICOOT-RAT,  the  Anglo-Indian  name  for  a  large  rat 
(Nesoeia  bandkota),  inhabiting  India  and  Ceylon,  which  measures 
from  12  to  15  in.  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  while  the  tail  itself 
measures  from  1 1  to  13  in.  The  name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Telegu  pandi-koku.  It  differs  from  typical  rats  of  the  genus 
Mus  by  its  broader  incisors,  and  the  less  distinct  cusps  on  the 
molars.  Other  species  of  the  genus  are  found  from  Palestine 
to  Formosa,  as  well  as  in  central  Asia.  The  typical  species 
frequents  villages,  towns  and  cultivated  grounds  all  over  India 
and  Ceylon,  but  is  specially  common  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula.    (See  Rodentia.) 

BANDIERA.  ATTIUO  (1811-1844)  and  EMIUO  (1819-1844), 
Italian  patriots.  The  brothers  Bandiera ,  sons  of  Baron  Bandiera, 
an  admiral  in  the  Austrian  navy,  were  themselves  memben  of 
that  service,  but  at  an  early  age  they  were  won  over  to  the  ideas 
of  Italian  freedom  and  unity,  and  corresponded  with  Giuseppe 
Mazzini  and  other  members  of  the  Ciovane  Italia  (Young  Italy), 
a  patriotic  and  revolutionary  secret  society.  During  the  year 
1843  the  air  was  fuU  of  conspirades,  and  various  ill-starred 
attempts  at  rising  against  the  Italian  despots  were  made.  The 
Bandieras  began  to  make  propaganda  among  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Austrian  navy,  nearly  all  Italians,  and  actually  planned  to 


seize  a  warship  and  bombard  Messina.  But  having  becA  betrayed 
they  fled  to  Corfu  early  in  1844.  Rumours  reach^i  them  there  of 
agitation  in  the  NeapoliUn  kingdom,  where  the  people  were 
represented  as  ready  to  rise  en  masse  at  the  first  appearance  of  a 
leader;  the  Bandieras,  encouraged  by  Maxzini,  consequently 
determined  to  make  a  raid  on  the  Calabrian  coast.  They  got 
together  a  band  of  about  twenty  men  ready  to  sacrifice  their  Uvcs 
for  an  idea,  and  set  sail  on  their  desperate  venture  on  the  1 2th  of 
June  2844.  Four  days  later  they  landed  near  Cotrone,  intending 
to  go  to  Cosenza,  liberate  the  political  prisoners  and  issue  their 
prc^mations.  But  they  did  not  find  the  insurgent  band  which 
they  had  been  told  awaited  them,  and  were  betrayed  by  one  of 
their  party,  the  Corsican  Bocchedampe,  and  by  some  peasants 
who  believed  them  to  be  Turkish  pirates.  A  detadunent  of 
gendarmes  and  volunteers  was  sent  against  them,  and  after  a 
short  fight  the  whole  band  were  taken  prisoners  and  escorted  to 
Cosenza,  where  a  number  of  Calabrians  who  had  taken  part  in  a 
previous  rising  were  also  under  arrests  First  the  Calabrians  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  a  large  number  condemned  to  death 
or  the  galleys.  The  raiders'  turn  came  next,  and  the  whole  party* 
save  the  traitor  Bocchedampe,  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  but 
in  the  case  of  eight  of  them  the  sentence  was  commuted  .to  the 
galleys.  On  the  33rd  of  July  the  two  Bandieras  and  their  nioe 
companions  were  executed;  they  cried  Ksm  V Italia  I  as  thqr 
feU. 

The  Neapolitan  government  was  undoubtedly  within  its  right 
in  executing  the  Bandieras,  and  the  material  results  of  thtt  heroic 
but  unpractical  attempt  were  nil.  But  the  moral  effect  was 
enormous  throughout  Italy,  the  action  of  the  authorities  was 
universally  condcnmed,  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  Bandieras  bore 
fruit  in  sub&equen  t  revolutions.  It  also  created  a  great  impression 
in  England,  where  it  was  believed  that  the  Bandieras'  correspond- 
ence with  Mazzini  (9.9.)  had  been  tampered  with,  and  that 
information  as  to  the  proposed  expedition  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  governments  by  the  British 
foreign  office;  recent  publications,  however,  especially  the 
biography  of  Sir  James  Graham,  tend  to  exculpate  the  British 
governmenL 

See  G.  Ricciardi,  Storia  del  FraUUi  Bandiera  (Florence.  1863); 
F.  Venosta,  /  FrateUi  Bandiera  (Milan.  1863):  and  Carlo  Hvanmi's 
L* Italia  durante  il  dominio  austriaco,  vol.  iii.  p.  I49  (Tunn.  1894). 

(L.V7') 

BANDINELU,  BARTOLOMMBO  or  BACGO  (1493-1560), 
Florentine  sculptor,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  goldsmith,  and 
from  him  BandineUi  obtained  the  first  elements  of  drawing.  Show- 
ing a  strong  inclination  for  the  fine  arts,  he  was  eariy  placed  under 
Rustid,  a  sculptor,  and  a  friend  of  Leonardo  da  Vind,  with  whom 
he  made  rapid  progress.  The  ruling  motive  in  his  life  seems  to 
have  been  jealousy  both  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  of  Midicl- 
angdo,  one  of  whose  cartoons  he  is  said  to  have  torn  up  and 
destroyed.  He  is  regarded  by  some  as  inferior  in  sculpture 
only  to  Michelangelo,  with  whom  a  comparison  unfavourable  to 
BandineUi  is  tempted  in  such  works  as  the  marble  cokxaal  group 
of  Hercules  and  Cacus  in  the  Piazza  del  Gran  Duco,  and  the  group 
of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Bargello.  Among  his  bat  works  must 
be  reckoned  the  bassi-rilieti  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedra)  of 
Florence;  his  copy  of  the  Laocoon:  and  the  figures  of  Chzist  and 
Nicodemus  on  his  own  tomb. 

BANDINI.  ANGELO  MARIA  (1726-1800),  lulian  author,  was 
bom  at  Florence  on  the  25th  of  September  1726.  Having  been 
left  an  orphan  in  hb  infancy,  he  was  supported  by  hb  uncle, 
Giuseppe  Bandini,  a  lawyer  of  some  note.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion among  the  Jesuits,  and  showed  a  spedal  inclination  for  the 
study  of  antiquities.  His  first  work  was  a  dissertation,  De 
Veterum  SaUationihus  (1740)-  In  1747  he  undertook  a  joutncy 
to  Vienna,  in  company  with  the  bishop  of  Voltcrra,  to  whom  ht 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
emperor  and  took  the  opportunity  of  dedicating  to  that  monarch 
his  Specimen  LiUeraiurae  Florentinae^  which  was  then  printing  at 
Florence.  On  his  return  he  took  orders,  and  settled  at  Rome, 
passing  the  whole  of  his  time  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  in 
those  of  the  cardinals  Passionci  and  Corsini.    The  famous  obelisk 
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of  AugustttSf'at  that  time  disinterred  from  the  ruins  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  was  described  by  Bandini  in  a  learned  folio  volume  De 
Obeiisaf  A  ugusii.  Shortly  after  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome 
on  account  of  his  health  and  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
appointed  librarian  to  the  valu^ible  library  bequeathed  to  the 
public  by  the  abb£  Marucelli.  In  1756  he  was  preferred  by  the 
emperor  to  a  prebend  at  Florence,  and  appointed  principal 
librarian  to  the  Laurentian  library.  During  forty>four  years  he 
continucrd  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  situation,  and  died  in 
x8oo,  generally  esteemed  and  regretted.  On  his  deathbed  he 
founded  a  public  school,  and  bequeathed  the  remainder  of  hb 
fortune  to  other  charitable  purposes.  The  most  important  of  his 
numerous  works  are  tht  CataiogusCodd.  MSS.  Craec.,  Lot.,  Hal., 
Bib.,  Laurent.,  8  vols  (1767-1778),  and  the  Vila  t  Lettered' Amerigo 
Vespucci,  1745. 

BAHDOUER,  or  Bandoleek  (from  Fr.  bandoulHre, 
ItaL  bandotiera,  a  little  band),  a  belt  worn  over  the  shoulder, 
particularly  by  soldiers  to  carry  cartridges.  In  the  1 7th  century 
wooden  cases  were  hung  to  the  belt  to  contain  powder  charges. 
The  modem  bandolier  carries  the  cartridges  either  in  loops  sewn 
to  the  belt,  or  in  small  pouches,  similarly  attache4,  containing 
strips  of  several  cartridges.'  It  has  been  extensively  adopted  in 
the  British  army,  especially  for  mounted  troops. 

BANDON,  or  Bandonbudge,  a  market-town  of  county  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  the  south-east  pariiamentary  division,  picturesquely 
»tuatcd  in  a  broad  open  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Bandon. 
Pop.  (1901)  2830.  It  is  20  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Cork  by 
the  Cork,  Bandon  &  South  Coast  railway.  It  is  an  important 
agricultural  centre  and  there  are  distilleries,  breweries  and 
flour-mills.  The  open  park  of  Castle  Bernard  (earl  of  Bandon), 
on  tl»  riverside,  is  attractive,  and  2  m.  below  Bandon  on  the 
river  is  Innishannon,  the  head  of  navigation.  Bandon  was  founded 
eariy  in  the  1 7th  century  by  Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork,  and  was 
incorporated  by  James  I.  It  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  and  thereafter  one  to  the  Imperial  parliament  until 
188  s<  After  the  destruction  of  the  walls  by  the  Irish  in  2689, 
Bandon  long  resisted  the  admission  of  Catholic  inhabitants. 

BANEBERRT,  or  Hekb  Christopher,  popular  names  for 
AtSaea  spicata  (nat  onL  Ranunculaceae),  a  poisonous  herb  with 
kmg-staUced  compound  leaves,  small  white  flowers  and  black 
berries,  found  wild  in  copses  in  limestone  districts  in  the  north 
of  England.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  north  temperate 
toot. 

BAMte  (Banner,  Banier),  JOHAN  (i 596-1641),  Swedish 
soldier  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  bom  at  Djursholm  Castle 
on  the  23rd  of  June  1596.  Entering  the  Swedish  army,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  the  wars  with  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  had  reached  high  rank  when,  in  1630,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
landed  in  Germany.  As  one  of  the  king's  chief  subordinates, 
Bao£r  served  in  the  campaign  of  north  Ckrroany,  and  at  the 
first  battle  of  Breitenfeld  he  led  the  right  wing  of  Swedish  horse. 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Augsburg  and  of  Munich,  and 
rendered  conspicuous  service  at  the  Lech  and  at  DonauwOrth. 
At  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  Wallenstcin's  camp  kt  the  Alte 
Vcste  Ban£r  received  a  wound,  and,  soon  afterwards,  when 
Gustavus  marched  towards  Liitzen,  his  general  was  left  in  com- 
mand in  the  west,  where  he  was  opposed  to  the  imperial  general 
Aldringer.  Two  years  later,  as  Swedish  field-marshal,  Ban£r, 
with  16,000  men,  entered  Bohemia,  and,  combined  with  the 
Saxon  army,  marched  on  Prague.  But  the  complete  defeat  of 
Bemhard  of  Saxe> Weimar  in  the  first  battle  of  Ndrdlingen  stopped 
his  victorious  advance.  After  this  event  the  peace  of  Prague 
placed  the  Swedish  army  in  a  very  precarious  position,  but  the 
victories  won  by  the  united  forces  of  Ban6r,  Wrangel  and 
Torsten^on,  at  Kyritz  and  Wittstock  (4th  Oct.  1636),  restored 
the  paramount  influence  of  Sweden  in  central  (jermany.  Even 
the  three  combined  armies,  however,  were  decidedly  inferior 
in  force  to  those  they  defeated,  and  in  1637  Bandr  was  completely 
unable  to  make  headw;^y  against  the  enemy.  Rescuing  with 
great  diflkulty  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Torgau,  he  retreated 
beyond  the  Oder  into  Pomerania.  In  1639,  however,  he  again 
overraa  northern  Germany,  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Chemnit2 


and  invaded  Bohemia  itself.  The  winter  of  i64a-x64t  Ban£r 
spent  in  the  west.  His  last  achievement  was  an  audacious 
coup-de-moin  on  the  Danube.  Breaking  camp  in  mid-winter  (a 
very  rare  event  in  the  17th  century)  he  united  with  the  French 
under  the  comte  de  Gu6briant  and  surprised  Regensburg, 
where  the  diet  was  sitting.  Only  the  break-up  of  the  ice  pre- 
vented the  capture  of  the  place.  Ban^r  thereupon  had  to 
retreat  to  Halberstadt.  Here,  on  the  loth  of  May  1641,  he 
died,  after  designating  Torstensson  as  his  successor.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  his  men,  who  bore  his  body  with  them  on  the 
field  of  Wfilfenbuttel.  Ban4r  was  regarded  as  the  best  of 
Gustavus's  generals,  and  tempting  offers  (which  he  refused) 
were  made  him  by  the  emperor  to  induce  him  to  enter  his 

service.    His  son  received  the  dignity  of  count. 

See  Banirs  BreftiU  Axel  Oxenstjema  (Stockholm,  1 893) :  B.  P.  von 
Chemnitz.  Kdniglichen  Scfnaedxner  in  DeutscUand  gefukrten  Kriegs ; 
Martin  Vcibull,  Sveriges  Storhedsied  (Stockholm.  1881):  Lundblad. 
Jokan  Banir  (Stockholm.  1823):  Ardwisson,  Trittioariga  Krigets 
maerkvaerdifiiste  per$oner  (Stockholm,  1 861). 

BANFF,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  seaport  and 
capital  of  Banffshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  7x61.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  high  ground,  on  the  left  bank  of  the* 
mouth  of  the  Deveron,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  railway.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  its 
first  charter  having  been  granted  by  Malcolm  IV.  in  1163,  and 
further  privileges  were  conferred  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1324  and 
Robert  II.  in  1372.  Of  the  old  castle  on  the  hill  by  the  sea,  in 
which  Archbishop  Sharp  was  bom,  scarcely  a  trace  remains; 
but  upon  its  site  was  erected  the  modern  Banff  Castle,  belonging 
to  the  earl  of  Scafield.  The  chief  public  edifices  include  the 
county  buildings',  town  hall,  surmounted  by  a  spire  xoo  ft. 
high;  Chalmers  hospital  (founded  by  Alexander  Chalmers  of 
Clunie,  a  merchant  and  shipowner  of  the  town) ;  a  masonic  hall 
of  tasteful  design;  and  the  academy,  a  modern  stmcture  in 
the  Grecian  style,  to  which  there  is  attached  an  extensive 
museum,  containing  examples  of  the  early  mechanical  genius 
of  James  Ferguson,  the  astronomer.  Of  the  museum,  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  defunct  Banff  Institution  and  was 
afterwards  taken  over  by  the  town  council,  Thomas  Edward — 
the  "working  naturalist,"  whose  life  was  so  sympathetically 
written  by  Samuel  Smiles — was  curator  for  a  few  years.  The 
principal  manufactures  comprise  wooUens,  leather,  rope  and 
sails,  and  there  are  also  breweries,  distilleries,  iron  foundries, 
brick-yards  and  timber-yards,  besides  some  ship-building.  The 
fishing  trade  is  also  important.  The  exports  mainly  consist  of 
grain,  cattle,  fish,  dairy  produce  and  potatoes;  the  imports  of 
coal  and  timber.  There  is  a  railway  station  at  Bridge  of  Banff 
communicating,  via  Inveramsay,  with  Aberdeen,  and  another 
at  the  harbour,  communicating  with  Portsoy  and  Keith.  The 
burgh  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  provost  and  council,  and 
unites  with  Macduff,  Elgin,  Cullen,  Inverurie,..  Kintore  and 
Peterhead  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament.  The  Cassie 
Qift  arose  out  of  a  bequest  by  Alexander  Cassie  of  London,  a 
native  of  Banff,  who  left  £20,000  to  the  poor  of  the  town — tiie 
interest  being  divided  twice  a  year.  Duff  House,  immediately 
adjoining  the  towni  is  a  scat  of  the  duke  of  Fife.  It  was  built 
in  1740-1745,  after  designs  by  Robert  Adam,  at  a  cost  of  £70,000. 
The  duke  of  Cumberbnd  rested  here  on  the  way  to  CuJloden. 
The  house  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures  and  an  interesting 
armoury.  The  park  is  nearly  ten  miles  in  circumference.  The 
house,  together  with  that  portion  of  the  park  immediately 
surrounding  it  (about  140  acres),  was  presented  to  the  towns  of 
Banff  and  Macduff  by  the  duke  of  Fife  in  November  1906. 

BANFFSHIRE,  a  north-eastern  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Moray  Firth,  £.  and  S.  by  Aberdeenshire,  and  W.  by 
Elgin  and  Inverness.  It  has  an  area  of  403,364  acres,  or  633) 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  diversified.  The  northern  half  is  mostly 
a  fine,  open,  undulating  country  of  rich,  highly-cultivated  soil. 
The  southern  is  mountainous,  but  extensive  farms  are  found  in 
its  fertile  glens.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  thick  with  forests, 
some  present  a  beautiful  intermixture  6f  rock  and  copse,  while 
others  are  covered  with  brown  heath.  The  principal  mountains 
are  all  in  the  south;  among  them  are  Cairngorm,  on  the  confi&es 
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ol  (he  thin)  a(  Buff  and  Invtrnm  (40!*  ft,),  fimoiu  loi  iti 
ambet-toloured  quirti  cryttilt,  the  '"tairngonni "  o(  Scoli 
itwdry;  Ben  Rinna  (177s  ft.);  CorrylubbL*  (1563);  Cook's 
Ciiro  (14:8);  Cim  id  t-Soidhe  (1401);  "d  the  Bucket  Oboch 
(ijW).  No  gmt  rivers  beiong  wholly  lo  BinBihlrt.  For  * 
considembLc  part  of  tbeir  courses  the  Spey  forms  tht  wnlern 
■  nd  Ibc  DevcroD  the  culcm  boundiry  of  the  county.  But 
Bauff&hit^  itreAms  are  compantively  short,  the  chief  beine  Ihe 
Avon,  Fiddich,  Isli,  Buckie,  Deskford— uritb  a  serif*  of  cucides 
—and  Livet,  Most  ol  them  ire  slocked  with  trout  and  the  Spey 
and  Deveron  ue  famous  for  their  salmon.  The  great  glens  are 
dislinguitlKd  for  their  roinsnlic  scenery,  Ihe  chief  being  Glen 
Avon.  Ckn  Bury,  Gkn  Fiddich,  Glen  Isla,  Glen  Livet,  and  Glen 
Rinnes,  The  lu^t  lochs  arc  in  ibe  eitrcme  south:  Loch 
Avon  (ijeo  ft,  above  Ihe  sea),  Loch  Builg  (ij&S)  and  Loch 
ElcbacluD  (jioo), 

Cn^iT,— The  Roloay  of  Banllthire  it  doaely  connected  with  thai 
J  .fc-  ™i.i.i ,"_  «,.-:(,  of  Aberdeea  and  Elfin,  i™"  ~i^-*-  •■ 


ol  the  DcnhbDunng  counties  of  Aberdeea  anc 
i9dindedbi''X><<f"'™"x"'.'<darie(.    Thegrci 


AinaUie.  \i)  Ihe  n 
These  locn  sul 


a 


Cuilen  and  Portsoy  louihwaTds  t^  Kci 
vaten  of  Ibe  Avon  beyond  Tomintoui,    „ 

PorTuv,  and  Fiitdlalcr  Caule,  neuCullen,  si 

■Kir  Mulbea.  west  of  Keith,    The  main  liia 

at  Fordyee.  near  Grange  east  of  Keith,  sud  ai  lunin  ana  uiiniown. 

The  quBrtshe,  which  b  regankd  as  probably  the  hjgbeil  member 

o(  iIk  phvlUte*.  nia'tchisu  an?  hmeilonB  occupying  Ihe  laler- 
venini  hoBews.  It  inicarsan  ifaeoiM  between  Cuilen  and  Buckie, 
it  fotns  the  Dum  KiUiisir  Portvy.  ihe  Biiin  of  Cuilen,  Ibe  Knock 
Hill.  Bin, Algin  and  various  ridges  iicDding  soulhwaids  f rom  Cranie 
by  Glen  Fiddleh  towards  Tomi^iouL  In  the  nonh-easl  pan  of  Ihe 
county  Iheic  is  a  larie  development  of  slate  with  interbedded  grey- 
wacko  and  pebbly  grils,  which  oeeupic*  the  eoast  section  between 
MicduflandTrouDHeideicFptismallatrtatGanirle.  Theslate 
has  been  quurkid  lor  rooiing  pucpnes.  No  lostils  have  been  lovnd 
in  Ihett  Blnu  and  their  agv  u  uDCerlaift.  Tlie  melamorphic  scdl- 
nienli  hate  been  picnni  by  add  and  buk:  Igneous  inlrusloiis,  partly 
before  and  isnly  after  the  fotdlni  and  meumorplniDi  ot  the  stnla- 
The  older  add  and  bsue  maieriils  appear  as  sheets  iolecled  aloog 
the  lines  of  bcddiv  of  the  sediraenls  and  an  traceable  lor  coulder- 


l  Id  places,  the  plana 
Ik  EHaoes  of  bedding 


ot  gibhro. 

epidiorite  and  homblende>kchiBC  which  stretclies  southwards  Irani 
the  coagt  at  Porlioy,  by  Rothiemsy  to  Huntly  in  Aberdeenshire 


iliih:  the  iMer 

It  Porlsoy,  by  R 
St  PQrtioy  and  near 


Rotln.    Various  m . 

as  for  example  the  gabijro  muses  in  Portsoy  Bay  with  erulatite. 
hypcTSlliene  and  labradorite,  the  graphic  oianite  with  microcline, 
muieovile  and  tourmaline  at  East  Head.  Che  chianoliie'ichist  wni 
of  the  marble  quarry.  Ibe  moiikd  leipentiiie  with  Brings  of  chryio- 
lile,  Retling  unconfofmably  on  these  jneumoiphic  rocks.  Old 
Red  sandHone  urica  arc  met  with  in  ■  few  places.  Thus,  they 
eroH  Ihe  Spey  snd  appear  in  the  Tynel  Bum  cut  of  Fochabers, 

the  shore  near  Cuilen  and  souih  of  FonlyCE.  while  the  larcest  ana 
eilends  Iron  Gamiie^ist  by  Pennan  on  the  north  coau  of  Abeidoen- 
:rata  conutt  mainly  ot  cooglamcralea  and 
^mrie  and  at  Tvnrt.  an-  uwvidi«l  wl^h 
»  embedded 

mined  by  Dr  R.  K.  Tiaquair 
».Ma>.|^Cto're»««>ii    BkkI 

?rred  to  the  middle  or  OrcadL-in  division  of  thii  formaiion. 
nlerior  near  Tomintoul,  snotlicr  large  dcnaii.  compOKd  of 


!S.  which.  a1 


ccies  occurring  a(  Gamrie. 
an  Ditlaai<iaiit  lUitlus. 
•tini.    Puikhihyi    UiUiri. 


part  bordering  the  shore.  « 


h  have  been  carried  b 


I  ihdU  and 


n  the  high  grtniada  west  of  the  Many  Fiith- 
Jltckpols  to  the  nonh-aesl  of  Banff,  Iragn 
ir  logelher  with  Jurassic  foauls.    Shelly  a 


D  Ihe  bt^ekidays 


Ihe  (3rd  south  of  TUtynaughl  near  Ponioy.  and  skUi 
Dave  am  lound  in  strali6cd  depasil*  on  the  iborr  near  Gamrie; 

^iriinJluFC.— The  soil  >■  in  fencnl  rich  and  noduclive.  yieldiiic 
lair  crops  ol  wheal,  and  emlleni  crvpa  of  barley,  osts.  ac,;  and 

dominanl  crop,  but  the  dcmaiidi  of  distillers  keep  up  Ihe  acreage 
al  barley.  The  caltlr  and  suck  hold  a  high  chaiKtcr  and  locm  ihe 
•laplc  agricultuTal  iuduKiy,  There  is  alio  a  eonsidenbk  amount 
ot  dairy  laiming.  Among  landlortla  who  did  much  to  eucDuraee 
agriculE uralenterpriie  and  10  plane  and  reclaim  Is ndLwembe  earls 
ai  File  and  the  eacli  of  Findtiier,  afterwards  earls  of  SeatieM.  Ii 
was  a  Sraliekl  who.  in  1846.  recnvcd  the  hinorary  gold  medal  of 
the  Highland  and  Agriculcuial  Society  ot  Scotland,  tor  his  imnenae 


'n.  Koihiemay  and  Collachv.  and  ir,.  [net 
t»y  sod  Keith.    Distilleries  are  nu-  croi 

Uiu™  orffl,  Macdu'K,*But^!  &iiJ^ 

n  along  ibe  ™n._  The  herring  « 


tber.  white  fishing  all  the  year  roui 
lianif  and  BucEie.     Banflsbire 


SIS^ 


.-,.  and  Cuilen.  bekni- 
-iiffit.  Banffshirei  tritb 
shenlfdtHn.  aikd  there  is  a 
sin  alto  al  Keiih.  Buckie 


■peaking  Gaelic  and  Englith.    The  chid  lovna  ai 
1901,  7161).  Buckie  f6jJ9).  and  Keith  (47U),  — ■ 
Ponsoy  (187*)  and  Datltov!,  (1S13).    The 
member  topaniament:  the  roy^  burghs. '''  " 
ing  10  the  Elgin  group  ot  parliamcr-'"-- 
Aberdeen  and  Kincardlpe  thiies.  for 
resident  sberiff^ubstilute  at  Banfl.  wno 

and  Dufftown.    Mon  ot  Ihe  tchaolt  are _.. 

dicllon.  Seven]  of  Ihcm  earn  giants  for  higher  edi 
county  council,  out  of  the  "  leaidue  grant,"  tubsiditet  dstHs  m 
agricultun.  navigation,  veterinary  science  and  cookery  and  bundiy 
worli.  Tbe  Inclin  of  the  counly.  with  IboK  of  Ibe  ^res  ■J 
Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  benefil  by  Ihe  bequcM  of  Janiei  [Mck  (i74i- 
ieJ8),,a  We«  Ii^ia  merchant,  who  Ml  overViio.ooo  to  promore 

qualihecl  by  esamination  to  become  hcneficiariea. 

Hillary. — Of  the  notlhem  PicU  who  orifistUy  poncncd  the 
land  lew  remains  now  exist  beyond  Ihe  aims  that  arc  found  in 
(he  districts  of  Rotbicmiy,  Ballindalloch.  Bohinn,  Cloi  Livet 
andelKwbere,  "  Cairn  "alsooccursiDmanyptaccnamea,  The 
advance  of  the  Romans  was  pncttcally  prevented  by  Ihe 
mountains  In  Ihe  south,  Iwl  what  is  believed  10  have  bees  a 
Roman  camp  may  Itill  be  made  out  in  Glen  Barry.  Danish 
invaders  wen  moie  pertevttlng  and  more  lucastluL  Many 
bloody  cooflicts  look  place  between  them  and  Ihe  Scoti.  Near 
CuUen  1  fierce  encounlCT  occurred  in  qAo,  azul  a  sculpluicd  stone 
at  Morllach  is  laid  to  commemorate  a  signal  vicIOTy  (ained  by 
MalcDlmII,ovcrtbeyot9eineninioiD,  Tlie  shire  was  Ibe scne 
of  much  strife  after  tbe  Reformation,  In  Glen  Livet  the  Roman 
Catholics,  under  Ihe  marquess  of  tlunlly,  wonted  tbe  Pioleslanis 
under  the  earl  of  Argyll,  From  1614  to  164;  was  a  period  oC 
ilruggle.  and  the  Covenanting  trouble*,  cam- 


i.    But  th 


tnd  I74S  lei 


lorlerj  nfBaofiBinlD-. 
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BANFFY*  DBZSO  [Desioesivs],  Bason  (1843-  ),  Hunga- 
rian statesman,  the  son  of  Baron  Daniel  B&nffy  and  Anna 
Gy&rtts,  was  born  at  Klausenburg  on  the  aSth  of  October  184}, 
and  educated  at  the  Berlin  and  Leipzig  universities.  As 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Bels5-Szolnok,  chief  captain  of 
Kov&r  and  curator  of  the  Calvinistic  churdi  of  Transylvania, 
BanSy  exercised  considerable  political  influence  outside  parlia- 
ment from  1875  onwards,  but  his  public  career  may  be  said  to 
'  have  begun  in  1892,  when  he  became  speaker  of  the  house  of 
deputies.  As  s^)eaker  he  continued,  however,  to  be  a  party-man 
(be  had  always  been  a  member  of  Uie  left-centre  or  government 
party)  and  materially  assisted  the  government  by  his  rulings. 
He  was  a  stringoit  adversary  of  the  radicals,  and  caused  some 
sensation  by  absenting  himself  from  the  capital  on  the  occasion 
af  Kossuth's  funeral  on  the  xst  of  April  2894.  On  the  X4th  of 
January  1895,  the  king,  after  the  fall  of  the  Sz^U  ministry, 
entrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a  cabinet.  His  programme, 
in  brief,  was  the  carrying  through  of  the  church  reform  laws 
with  all  due  regard  to  clerical  susceptibilities,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Composition  of  1867,  whilst  fully  guaranteeing  the 
predominance  of  Hungary.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
remaining  ecclesiastical  bills  through  the  Upper  House,  despite 
the  vehement  opposition  of  the  papal  nuncio  Agliardi,  a  triumph 
which  brought  about  the  fall  of  Kaln6ky,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  but  greatly  strengthened  the  ministry  in  Himgary.  In 
the  ensuing  elections  of  1896  the  government  won  a  gigantic 
majodty.  The  drastic  electoral  methods  of  B&nffy  had,  however, 
contributed  somewhat  to  this  result,  and  the*  corrupt  practices 
were  the  pretext  for  the  fierce  opposition  in  the  House  which  he 
henceforth  had  to  encounter,  though  the  measures  which  he 
now  introduced  (the  Honved  Officers'  Schools  Bill)  would,  in 
normal  circumstances,  have  been  received  with  general  enthusi- 
asm. BftnfiFy's  resoluteness  enabled  him  to  weather  all  these 
storms,  and  his  subsequent  negotiations  with  Austria  as  to  the 
quota  and  commercial  treaties,  to  the  considerable  political 
advantage  of  Hungary,  even  enabled  him  for  a  time  to  live  at 
peace  with  the  opposition.  But  in  1898  the  opposition,  now 
animated  by  personal  hatred,  took  advantage  of  the  eyer- 
increasing  <Ufficulties  of  the  government  in  the  negotiations 
with  Austria,  and  refused  to  pass  the  budget  till  a  definite 
understanding  had  been'  arrived  at  They  refused  .'to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  dismissal  of  B&nffy,  and 
passion  ran  so  high  that  on  the  3rd  of  January  1899  B&nffy 
fought  a  duel  with  his  most  bitter  opponent,  Hor&nszky.  On 
the  a6Ch  of  February  B&nffy  resigned,  to  save  the  country 
from  its  "ex-lex,"  or  unconstitutional  situation;  he  was 
decorated  by  the  king  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  dty 
of  Buda.  Subsequently  he  contributed  to  overthrow  the 
Stephen  llsza  administration,  and  in  May  1905  joined  the 
Kossuth  ministry. 

See  article  *'  B&nffy."  by  Marcsall,  in  PaOas  Nagy  Lexikona, 
Kac  17.  (R.  N.  B.) 

BA1I6,  HERMANN  JOACHIM  (1858-  ),  Danish  author,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  in  the  island  of  Zealand.  When  he  was 
twenty  he  published  two  volumes  of  critical  essays  on  the  realistic 
movement.  In  1880  he  published  his  novel  HaaUdse  SlaegUr 
C*  Families  without  hope  "),  which  at  once  aroused  attention. 
After  some  time  q>ent  in  travel  and  a  successful  lecturing  tour 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  he  settled  in  Copenhagen,  and  produced 
a  series  of  novels  and  collections  of  short  stories,  which  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  Scandinavian  novelists.  Among  his 
more  famous  stories  are  Paedra  (1883)  and  Tine  (2889).  The 
latter  won  for  its  author  the  friendship  of  Ibsen  and  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  Jonas  Lie.  Among  his  other  works  are: — 
Del  kpitU  Hus  (The  White  House,  1898),  Excentriske  Noveller 
(1885),  suite  Eksistenzer  (1886),  Liv  og  Did  (Life  and  Death, 
1899),  Engfen  Michad  (1902),  a  volume  of  poems  (1889)  and  of 
recollections  {Ti  Aar,  1891). 

BANGALORE,  a  dty  of  India,  the  capital  of  the  native  sUte 
of  Mysore,  and  the  largest  British  cantonment  in  the  south  of 
India.  It  is  3113  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  219  m.  W.  of  Madras  by 
raiL    Pop.  (1901)  69,447.    The  foundation  of  the  present  fort 


was  laid  by  a  descendant  of  Kempe-Goude,  a  husbandman  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  who,  probably  in  the  x6th  century,  had 
left  his  native  village  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  wadeyar  of  that 
place,  and  settled  on  a  q>ot  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Bangalore. 
To  the  peaceful  occupation  of  a  farmer  he  added  that  of  a  warrior, 
and  his  first  exploit  was  the  conquest  of  this  place,  where,  and  at 
Savendrug,  his  family  subsequently  erected  fortresses.  Banga- 
lore, with  other  possessions,  was,  however,  wrested  from  them  by 
Bijapur.  Somewhat  later  we  find  it  enumerated  among  the 
jagirs  of  Shahji,  father  of  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
sway;  and  at  an  early  period  of  his  career  in  the  service  of  the 
Bijapur  state,  that  adventurer  seemed  to  have  fixed  his  residence 
there.  It  q>pears  to  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  Venkaji, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shahji;  but  he  having  occupied  Tanjore, 
deemed  Bangalore  too  distant,  especially  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  to  be  safe.  He  accordingly,  in  1687,  entered  into  a 
bargain  for  its  sale  to  Chikka  Dcva,  raja  of  Mysore,  for  three 
lakhs  of  rupees;  but  before  it  could  be  completed,  Kasim  Khan, 
commander  of  the  forces  of  Aurangzeb,  marched  upon  the  place 
and  entered  it  almost  without  resistance.  This  event,  however, 
had  no  other  result  than  to  transfer  the  stipulated  price  from  one 
vendor  to  another;  for  that  general,  not  coveting  the  possession, 
immediately  delivered  it  over  to  Chikka  Dcva  on  payment  of  the 
three  lakhs.  In  1758,  Nanjiraj,  the  powerful  minister  of  the 
raja,  caused  Bangalore  to  be  granted,  as  tijogir  or  fief,'  to  Hyder 
Ali,  afterwards  usurper  of  Mysore,  who  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  fort,  which,  in  1760,  on  his  expulsion  from 
Seringapatam,  served  as  his  refuge  from  destruction.  The  fort 
formed  the  traditional  scene  of  the  first  captivity  of  Sir  David 
Baird  after  Baillie's  defeat  at  Perambakam  in  1 780.  The  prison 
cell  of  Sir  David  and  his  fellow-captive  is  from  12  to  15  ft.  square, 
with  so  low  a  roof  that  a  man  can  scarcely  stand  upright  in  it. 
In  1791  it  was  stormed  by  a  British  army  commanded  by  Lord 
Comwallis,  In  1799  the  district  was  included  by  the  treaty  of 
Seringapatam  within  the  territory  of  the  restored  raja  of  Mysore. 
It  formed  the  headquarters  of  the  British  administration  of 
Mysore  from  183 1  to  x88i.  When  the  state  of  Mysore  was 
restored  to  its  raja  in  1881,  the  civil  and  mih'tary  station  of 
Bangalore  was  permanently  reserved  under  British  jurisdiction 
as  an  "  assigned  tract."  It  has  an  area  of  13  sq.  m.,  and  had  in 
1901  a  population  of  89,599.  showing  a  decrease  of  10  %  in  the 
decade,  due  to  plague.  Bangalore  is  the  headquarters  of  a 
military  district,  its  elevation  rendering  it  healthy  for  British 
troops,  with  accommodation  for  a  strong  force  of  all  arms  and 
an  arsenal  in  the  old  forL  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  brigade  in 
the  9th  division  of  the  Indian  army.  A  considerable  number  of 
European  pensioners  reside  here.  There  is  a  modem  palace  for 
the  maharaja.  There  is  an  aided  Roman  Catholic  college, 
besides  many  schools  for  Europeans.  A  permanent  water-supply 
has  been  introduced  and  there  is  a  complete  system  of  drainage. 
Bangalore  is  an  important  railway  centre.  There  are  several 
cotton  mills.  The  dty  suffered  severely  from  plague  in  1899 
and  1900. 

The  district  of  Bangalore  borders  on  the  Madras  district  of 
Salem.  The  main  portion  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Arkavati 
river,  which  joins  the  Cauvery  on  the  southern  frontier.  Its 
area  is  3079  sq.  m.  In  1901  the  p<9ulation  was  789,664,  showing 
an  mcrease  of  15  %  in  the  decade.  The  district  is  crossed  by 
several  lines  of  railway.  Outside  Bangalore  city  there  is  a 
woollen  mill,  which  turns  out  blankets,  cloth  for  greatcoats,  and 
woollen  stuffs. 

BANGANAPALLE,  a  state  of  southern  India,  surrounded  by 
the  Madras  district  of  Kumool.  Area,  255  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901) 
32,264,  showing  a  decrease  of  9%  in  the  decade;  estimated 
revenue  £6400,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  ah'enated  in  grants 
to  junior  branches  of  the  family;  no  tribute.  The  excessive 
expenditure  of  the  nawab,  Syed  Fateh  Ali  Khan,  and  the  general 
inefficiency  of  the  administration  caused  much  anxiety  to  the 
government,  and  in  February  1905  he  was  temporarily  removed 
from  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  town  of  Banganapalle 
is  not  far  from  the  branch  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway 
from  Guntakal  to  Bezwada. 
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BANGASH— BANGOR 


BANGASH,  a  small  tribe  of  Pathans  in  the  Kohat  district  of 
the  North- West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  They  occupy  the 
hills  between  Thai  and  Kohat,  and  number  3000  fighting  men. 
Formerly  they  owned  the  whole  of  Kurram,  but  owing  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Tuns,  they  moved  eastwards,  dispossessed 
the  Orakzais,  drove  them  north  and  took  their  territory  in  the 
Kohat  district,  which  they  now  occupy  to  the  west  of  the 
Khattak  country.  The  Khattaks  and  Bangashes  are  of  excep- 
tionally good  physique  and  make  excellent  soldiers. 

BANGKOK,  the  capital  of  Siam,  on  the  river  Me  Nam,  about 
ao  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  too*  30'  E.,  13*  45'  N.  Until  modem 
times  the  city  was  built  largely  on  floating  pontoons  or  on  piles 
at  the  edges  of  the  innumerable  canals  and  water-courses  which 
formed  the  thoroughfares,  but  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
modem  life,  well-planned  roads  and  streets  have  been  constructed 
in  all  directions,  crossing  the  old  canals  at  many  points  and 
lined  with  well-built  houses,  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  erstwhile  riparian  population  now  resides. 
The  centre  of  the  city  is  the  royal  palace  (see  Siam),  situated  in  a 
bend  of  the  river  and  enclosed  by  walls.  At  a  radius  of  nearly  a 
mile  is  another  wall  within  which  lies  the  dosely'packcd  city 
proper,  and  beyond  which  the  town  stretches  away  to  the  royal 
parks  on  the  north  and  to  the  business  quarter,  the  warehouses, 
rice-mlUs,. harbour  and  docks  on  the  south.  The  whole  town 
coven  an  area  of  over  10  %q.  m.  Two  companies  provide 
Bangkok  with  a  complete  system  of  electric  tramways,  and  the 
streets  are  lined  with  shade-trees  and  lit  by  electricity.  All  over 
the  town  are  scattered  beautiful  Buddhist  temples,  which  with 
their  coloured  tile  roofs  and  gilded  spires  give  it  a  peculiar  and 
notable  appearance.  Many  fine  buildings  arc  to  be  seen — the 
various  public  offices,  the  arsenal,  the  mint,  the  palaces  of 
various  princes  and,  in  addition  to  these,  schools,  hospitals, 
markets  and  Christian  churches  of  many  denominations,  chiefly 
Roman  Catholic.  There  are  four  railway  stations  in  Bangkok,the 
termini  of  the  lines  which  connect  the  provinces  with  the  capital. 

The  climate  of  Bangkok  has  without  doubt  recently  changed. 
It  has  become  hotter  and  less  humid.  Though  a  minimum 
temperature  below  60*  F.  u  still  recorded  in  January  and 
December,  a  maximum  of  over  100*  is  reached  during  the  hot 
weather  months  and  at  the  beginning  oi  the  rains,  whereas  up 
to  the  year  1900  a  maximum  of  93*  was  considered  unusually 
high.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  not  known,  but  it  is  attributed 
to  extensive  drainage  and  removal  of  vegetation  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  annual  rainfall  amounts  to 
rather  over  50  in. 

A  four-miie  reach  of  the  Me  Nam,  immediately  below  the  city 
proper,  forms  the  port  of  Bangkok;  From  250  to  400  yds. 
broad  and  of  good  depth  right  up  to  the  banks,  the  river  offers 
every  convenience  for  the  berthing  and  loading  of  ships,  though 
a  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  prevents  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing 
more  than  12  ft.,  necessitates  in  the  case  of  large  ships  a  partial 
loading  and  unloading  from  lighters  outside.  The  banks  of  the 
port  are  closely  lined  with  the  offices,  warehouses  and  wharves 
of  commercial  houses,  with  timber  yards  and  innumerable  rice- 
mills,  while  the  custom  house,  the  harbour  master's  office  and 
many  of  the  foreign  legations  and  consulates  are  also  situated 
here.  Of  the  750  steamships  which  cleared  the  port  in  1904, 
three  out  of  every  seven  were  German,  two  were  Norwegian 
and  one  was  British,  but  in  1905  two  new  companies,  one  British 
and  the  other  Japanese,  arranged  for  regular  services  to  Bangkok, 
thereby  altering  these  propordons.  It  is  notable  that  the  heavy 
trade  with  Singapore  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease  in  favour  of 
direct  trade  with  Europe.  A  fleet  of  small  steamers,  schooners 
and  junks,  carries  on  trade  with  the  towns  and  districts  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  trade  of  Bangkok 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  and  Chinese.  The 
principal  exports  are  rice  and  teak,  and  the  principal  imports, 
cotton  and  silk  goods  and  gold-leaf.  The  value  of  trade,  which 
more  than  doubled  between  the  years  1900  and  1907,  amounted 
in  the  latter  year  to  £5,600,000  imports  and  £7,100,000  exports. 
Of  the  total  trade,  75%  is  with  the  British  empire.  Many  of 
the  best  known  mercantile  firms  and  banks  of  the  Far  East  have 


branches  in  Bangkok.    The  unit  of  currency  is  the  Heal  (see 

SlAXi). 

The  government  of  Bangkok  is  entrusted  to  the  minister  of 
the  capital,  a  member  of  the  cabineL  Under  this  minister  are 
the  police,  sanitary,  harbour  master's  and  revenue  offices.  The 
police  force  is  an  efficient  and  well-organized  body  of  30C0  men 
headed  by  a  European  commissioner  of  police.  The  sanitary 
department  consists  of  a  board  of  health,  a  bacteriological 
laboratory  and  an  engineer's  office,  all  managed  with  expert 
European  assistance.  Under  the  act  of  1905,  the  want  of  which 
was  long  felt,  the  port  and  the  city  water-ways  are  controlled  by 
the  harbour  master.  Local  revenues  are  collected  by  the  revenue 
office.  The  ordinary  law  courts  are  under  the  control  of  the 
ministry  of  justice,  but  in  accordance  with  the  extra-territorial 
rights  enjoyed  by  foreign  powers  in  Siam,  each  consulate  has 
attached  to  it  a  court,  having  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
subject  of  the  power  represented  by  such  consulate  is  defendant. 

The  population,  which  is  estimated  at  450,000,  ia  mixed. 
Mingh'ng  with  Siamese  and  Chinese,  who  form  the  major  part, 
may  be  seen  persons  of  almost  every  race  to  be  found  between 
Bombay  and  Japan,  while  Europeans  of  different  nationalities 
number  over  1000.  The  death-rate  is  high,  especially  among 
children,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  smallpox  and  fevers 
during  the  dry  weather.  Sanitation,  however,  is  improving  and 
much  good  has  resulted  from  the  boring  of  numerous  artesian 
wells  which  yield  good  water. 

Before  1769  Bangkok  was  nothing  but  an  agricultural  village 
with  a  fort  on  the  river  bank.  In  that  year,  however,  it  was 
seized  by  the  warrior,  Paya  Tak,  as  a  convenient  point  from  which 
to  attack  the  Burmese  army  then  in  occupation  of  Siam,  and 
upon  his  becoming  king  it  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  country. 
(See  Sum.)  (W.A.G.) 

BANOOR,  a  seaport  and  market-town  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland, 
in  the  north  parliamentary  division,  on  the  south  side  of  Belfast 
Lough,  12m.  F..N.E.  of  Belfast,  on  a  branch  of  the  Belfast  & 
County  Down  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5903.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  linen  and  embroidered 
muslin.  It  is  greatly  frequented  asA  watering-place,  especially  by 
the  people  of  Belfast,  and  there  are  golf  links  and  important 
regattas  held  by  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club.  Slight  remains  are 
to  be  seen  of  an  abbey  of  Canons  Regular,  founded  in  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  by  St  Comgall,  and  rebuilt,  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
ficence tvhich  astonished  the  Irish,  by  St  Malachy  O'Morgair  in 
the  first  half  of  the  12th  century.  Bangor  was  incorporated  by 
James  I.  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

BANGOR,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Penobscot  county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kenduskeag  stream  with  the  Penobscot  river,  and  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Penobscot,  about  60  m.  from  the  ocean,  and 
about  75  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (1890)  19,103;  (1900) 
21,850,  of  whom  3726  were  foreign-bom  and  176  were  negroes; 
(1910,  census)  24,803.  A  bridge  (about  1300  ft.  long)  across 
the  Penobscot  connects  Bangor  with  Brewer  (pop.  in  1910,  5667). 
Bangor  is  served  directly  by  the  Maine  Central  railway,  several 
important  branches  radiating  from  the  city,  and  by  the  Eastern 
Steamship  line;  the  Maine  Central  connects  near  the  dty  with 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  railway  (whose  general  offices  are  here) 
and  .with  the  Washington  County  railway.  The  business  portioa 
of  the  dty  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Kenduskeag  and  for  about  3  m. 
along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  which  is  here  quite  low, 
while  many  fine  residences  are  on  the  hillsides  farther  back. 
Bangor  is  the  scat  of  three  state  institutions — the  Eastern  Maine 
general  hospital,  the  Eastern  Maine  insane  hospital  and  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Maine — ^and  of  the  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary  (Congregational),  incorporated  in  1814. 
opened  at  Hampden  in  1816,  removed  to  Bangor  in  1819,  and 
empowered  in  1905  to  confer  degrees  in  divinity.  The  dty  has 
several  public  parks,  a  public  library  and  various  chaiitaUc 
institutions,  among  which  are  a  children's  home,  a  home  for 
aged  men,  a  home  for  aged  women  and  a  deaconesses'  boase. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  county  court  house,  the 
Federal  building,  the  city  hall  and  the  opera  house.  The  Eastoa 
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Bfaine  Music  Fesdvil  is  held  in  Bangor  in  October  of  each  year. 
TZie  rise  of  the  tide  here  to  a  height  of  17  ft.  makes  the  Penobscot 
navigable  for  large  vessels;  the  Kenduskeag  furnishes  good 
•water-power;  and  the  dty  is  the  trade  centre  for  an  extensive 
agriciiltiira]  district.  The  Eastern  Maine  State  Fair  is  held  here 
^mnuatty.  Bangor  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  depots  in  the 
"United  States,  and  also  ships  considerable  quantities  of  ice.  The 
^ty's  foreign  trade  is  of  some  importance;  in  1907  the  imports 
were  valued  at  $2,720,594,  and  the  exports  at  $1,272,247.  Bangor 
^has  various  manufactures,  the  most  important  of  which  (other 
than  those  dependent  upon  lumber)  are  boots  and  shoes  (including 
moccasins);  among  others  are  trunks,  valises,  saws,  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces,  edge  tools  and  cant  dogs,  saw-mill  machinery, 
brick,  dbthing,  dgan,  flour  and  dairy  products.  In  1905  the 
city's  factory  products  were  valued  at  $3,408,355.  The  muni- 
cx|»lity  owns  and  operates  the  water-works  (the  water-supply 
being  drawn  from  the  Penobscot  by  the  Holly  system)  and  an 
electric-lighting  plant;  there  is  also  a  large  electric  plant  for 
generation  of  electricity  for  power  and  for  commercial  lighting, 
and  in  Bangor  and  the  vicinity  there  were  in  xoo8  about  60  m. 
of  electric  street-railway. 

Bangor  has  been  identified  by  some  antiquarians  as  the  site 
of  the  mythical  dty  of  Norumbega^  and  it  was  reported  in  1656 
that  Fort  Norombega,  btiilt  by  the  French,  was  standing  here; 
but  the  authentic  history  of  Bangor  begins  in  1769  when  the 
first  settlen  came.  The  settlement  was  at  first  called  Conduskeag 
and  for  a  short  time  was  locally  known  as  SunbUry.  In  1791  the 
town  was  incorporated,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
Seth  Noble,  the  first  pastor,  the  name  was  changed  to  Bangor, 
the  name  of  one  of  his  favourite  hymn-tunes.  During  the  war 
of  x8i2  a  British  force  occupied  Bangor  for  several  days  (in 
September  18x4),  destroying  vessels  and  cargoes.  Bangor  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  X834.  In  X836  a  railway  from  Bangor  to 
Old  Town  was  completed;  this  was  the  first  railway  in  the  state; 
Bangor  had,  also,  the  first  electric  street-railway  in  Maine  (1889), 
and  one  of  the  first  iron  steamship*  built  in  America  ran  to  this 
port  and  was  named  "  Bangor." 

BAMOOR  (formerly  Bangor  Fawv,  as  distinguished  from 
several  other  towns  of  this  name  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Brittany, 
&c.),  a  dty,  munidpal  (1883)  and  contributory  parliamentary 
boffou^  (Carnarvon  district),  seaport  and  market-tovm  of 
Carnarvonshire,  N.  Wales,  240  m.  N.W.  of  London  by  the  London 
k.  Korth  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  x  1,269.  ^^  consists  of 
Upper  and  Lower,  the  Lower  practically  one  street.  Lying  near 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Straits,  it  attracts  many 
visitors.  Buildings  include  the  small  cathedral,  disused  bishop's 
palace,deanery,smallRoman  Catholic  chtirch  and  other  churches, 
the  University  College  of  N.  Wales  (1883),  with  female  students' 
haO,  Independent,  Baptist,  Normal  and  N.  Wales  Training 
Colkges.  The  cnidform  cathedral,  with  a  low  pinnaded  tower, 
Btan(U  on  the  site  of  a  church  which  the  English  destroyed  in 
1071  (dedicated  to,  and  perhaps  founded,  about  525,  by  St 
Deinial).  Sir  G.  Scott  restored  the  present  cathedral,  1866-1875, 
after  it  had  been  burned  in  the  time  of  Owen  Glendower,  destroyed 
in  xaxx,  and,  in  xroa  and  X2X2,  severely  handled.  Bishop  Dean 
{temp.  Henry  Vn.)  rebuilt  the  choir,  Bishop  Skevyngton  (1532) 
added  tower  and  nave.  Lord  Penrhyn's  slate-quarries,  at 
Bethesda,  6  m.  off,  supply  the  staple  export  from  Port  Penrbyn, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  'Cegid. 

The  Myvyrian  Arckaeotogy  (40S-484)  gives  the  three  prindpal 
.  hangar  (cojiege)  institutions  as  follows: — the  bangor  of  lUtud 
Farchawg  at  Caer  Worgom  (Wroxeter);  that  of  Emrys  (Ambro- 
sius)  at  Cter  Caradawg;  bangor  wydrin  (^ass)  in  the  glass  isle^ 
Afailach;  bangor  IlUud,  or  Llanilltud,  or  Llantwit  major  (by 
corruption),  being  a  fourth.  In  each  of  the  first  three  were 
420  saints,  succeeding  each  other  (by  hundreds),  day  and  night, 
in  their  pious  offices.        

BAHQORIAH  GOHTROVERST,  a  theological  dispute  in  the 
eariy  x8th  century  which  ori^^nated  in  1716  with  the  posthumous 
publication  of  George  Hickes's  (bishop  of  Thetford)  ConstUuHon 
of  Iko  Ckristian  Church,  and  the  Nature  and  Consequences  of 
SckUm,  in  whidx  he  excommunicated  all  but  the  non-juring 


churchmen.  Benjamin  Hoadly  (q.v.),  the  newly-appointed 
bishop  of  Bangor,  scented  the  opportunity  and  wrote  a  speedy 
and  able  reply,  Preservative  against  the  Principles  and  Practices 
of  Non-Jurors,  in  which  his  own  Erastian  position  was  recom- 
mended and  sincerity  proposed  as  the  only  test  of  truth.  This 
was  followed  by  his  famous  sermon,  preached  before  George  I. 
on  the  3istof  March  x7X7,on  TheNatureof  the  Kingdom  or  Church 
of  Christ,  In  this  discourse  "he  impugned  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  any  visible  church  at  all,  ridiculed  the  value  of  any 
tests  of  orthodoxy,  and  poured  contempt  upon  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  govern  itself  by  means  of  the  state."  He  identified 
the  church  with  the  kingdom  of  Heaven— it  was  therefore  "  not 
of  this  world,"  and  Christ  had  not  delegated  His  authority  to 
any  representatives.  Both  book  and  sermon  were  reported  on 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
in  May,  and  steps  would  have  been  taken  by  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  had  not  the  government  stepped  in  (Hoadly  denied  that 
this  was  at  his  request)  and  prorogued  Convocation  till  November. 
Hoadly  himself  wrote  A  Reply  to  the  Representations  of  Convoca- 
tion and  also  answered  his  prindpal  critics,  among  whom  were 
Thomas  Sherlock  (9.9.),  then  dean  of  Chichester,  Andrew  Snape, 
provost  of  Eton,  and  Francis  Hare,  then  dean  of  Worcester. 
These  three  men,  and  another  opponent,  Robert  Moss,  dean  of 
Ely,  were  deprived  of  their  ro^  chaplaindes.  Hoadly  was 
shrewd  enoui^  not  to  answer  the  most  brilliant,  thou|^  com- 
parativdy  unknown,  of  his  antagonists,  William  Law.  Though 
the  controversy  went  on,  its  most  important  result  had  already 
been  achieved  in  the  silencing  of  Convocation,  for  that  body, 
though  it  had  just  **  seemed  to  be  settling  down  to  its  proper 
work  in  dealing  with  the  real  exigendes  of  the  church"  when 
the  Hoadly  dispute  arose,  did  not  meet  again  for  the  despatch 
of  business  for  neariy  a  century  and  a  half.    (See  Convocatiqn.) 

BANOWEULU,  a  shallow  lake  of  British  Central  Africa, 
formed  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Congo.  It  lies  between  xo*  38' 
and  XX*  3x'  S.  and  is  cut  by  30*  E,  Bangweulu  occupies  the 
north-west  part  of  a  central  basin  in  an  extensive  plateau,  and 
is  about  3700  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  land  slopes  gently  to  the 
depression  from  the  south,  east  and  north,  and  into  it  drain  a 
considerable  number  of  streams,  turning  the  greater  part  into 
a  morass  of  reeds  and  papyrus.  The  term  Bangweulu  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  depression,  but  is  properly  confined 
to  the  area  of  clear  water.  Only  on  its  south-west  and  western 
sides  are  the  banks  of  the  lake  deariy  defined.  The  greatest 
extent  of  open  water  is  about  60  m.  N.  to  S.  and  40  m.  E.  to  W. 
Long  narrow  sandbanks  almost  separate  Chif  unawuli,  the  western 
part  of  the  lake,  from  the  main  body  of  water,  while  the  water 
surface  is  further  diminished  by  a  number  of  islands.  The  largest 
of  these  islands,  Kirui  (Chiru),  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
dose  to  the  swamp.  Kisi  (Chishi)  is  a  small  island  occupying 
a  central  position  just  south  of  xi*  S.,  and  Mbawali,  ao  m.  long 
by  3  broad,  lies  south  of  Kisi.  South  of  Bangweulu  the  swamp 
extends  to  X2°  xo'  S.  Into  this  swamp  on  its  east  side  flows  the 
Chambezi,  the  most  remote  head  stream  of  the  Congo.  Without 
entering  the  lake  the  Chambezi  mingles  its  waters  in  the  swamp 
with  those  of  the  Luapula.  The  Luapula,  which  leaves  Bang- 
weulu at  its  most  southern  point,  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  the  out- 
flow, but  soon  narrows  to  300  or  so  yds.  West  of  the  Luapulu 
and  near  its  outflow  lies  I^e  Kampolombo,  30  m.  long  and  8 
broad  at  its  southern  end.  A  sandy  track  separates  Bangweulu 
from  Kampolombo,  and  a  narrow  forest-dad  tongtM  of  land 
called  Kapata  intervenes  between  the  Luapula  and  Kampolombo. 
Various  channels  lead,  however,  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  The 
Luapula  flows  south  through  the  swamp  some  50  m.  and  then 
turns  west  and  afterwards  north  (see  Congo).  "Die  flood  waters 
of  the  Chambezi  and  other  streams,  which  deposit  large  quantities 
of  alluvium,  are  gradually  solidifying  the  swamp,  while  the 
Luapula  is  believed  to  be,  though  very  slowly,  drahiing  Bang- 
weulu. The  waters  of  the  lake  do  not  appear  to  be  anywhere, 
more  than  15  ft.  deep. 

Though  heard  of  by  the  Portuguese  traveller,  Francisco  de 
Lacerda,  in  X798,  Bangweulu  was  first  reached  in  x868  by  David 
Livingstone,  who  died  six  yeaxs  later  among  the  swamps  to  the 
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south.   It  was  partially  surveyed  in  1883  by  the  French  traveller, 
Victor  Giraud,  and  first  drcumnavigated  by  Poulett  Weatherley 
in  1896. 
See  P.  Weatherley  in  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  xlL  (1898)  and  vol.  xiv. 

E.  561  (1899} ;  L.A.Wallace  in  Gtot.  Joum.  vol.  xxix.  (i907),with  map 
y  O.L.  Bcnn^er.  Giraud'a  Let  Lacsde  FAfrique  iqiiatonale  (Parist 
1890)  and  Livingstone's  Last  Journals  (1874)  may  also  be  consulted. 

BANIM,  JOHN  (1798-1842),  Irish  novelist,  sometimes  called 
the  "  Scott  of  Ireland,"  was  bom  at  Kilkenny  on  the  3rd  of  April 
1798.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  entered  Kilkenny  College 
and  devoted  himself  specially  to  drawing  and  painting.  He 
pursued  his  artistic  education  for  two  years  in  the  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  Society  at  Dublin,  and  afterwards  taught 
drawing  in  Kilkenny,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  pupils. 
His  affection  was  returned,  but  the  parents  of  the  young  lady 
interfered  and  removed  her  from  Kilkenny.  She  pined  away 
and  died  in  two  months.  Her  death  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Banim,  whose  health  suffered  severely  and  permanently.  In 
1 8  20  he  went  to  DubUn  and  settled  finally  to  the  work  of  literature. 
He  published  a  poem,  The  Celts'  Paradise,  and  his  Damon  and 
Pythias  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden  in  1821.  During  a 
short  visit  to  Kilkenny  he  married,  and  in  182a  planned  in 
conjimction  with  his  elder  brother  Michael  (i 796-1874),  a 
scries  of  tales  illustrative  of  Irish  life,  which  should  be  for  Ireland 
what  the  Waverley  Novels  were  for  Scotland.  He  then  set  out 
for  London,  and  supported  himself  by  writing  for  magazines  and 
for  the  stage.  A  volume  of  miscellaneous  essays  was  published 
anonymously  in  1824,  called  Revelations  of  the  Dead  Alive.  In 
April  1825  appeared  the  first  series  of  Tales  of  the  (yHara  Family, 
which  achieved  immediate  and  decided  success.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  of  them,  Crohoore  of  the  Bill  Hook,  was  by  Michael 
Banim.  In  1826  a  second  series  was  published,  containing  that 
excellent  Irish  novel,  The  Noudans,  John's  health  had  given  way, 
and  the  next  effort  of  the  "  O'Hara  family  "  was  almost  entirely 
the  production  of  his  brother  Michael.  The  Croppy,  a  Tale  of 
tjgS  (1828)  is  hardly  equal  to  the  eadier  tales,  though  it  con- 
tains some  wonderfully  vigorous  passages.  The  Denownced,  The 
Mayor  of  Windgap,  The  Chosl  Hunter  (by  Michael  Banim),  and 
The  Smuggler  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  were  received 
with  considerable  favour.  John  Banim,  meanwhile,  had  become 
much  straitened  in  circumstances.  In  1829  he  went  to  France, 
and  while  he  was  abroad  a  movement  to  relieve  his  wants  was 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  press,  headed  by  John  Sterling  in  The 
Times.  A  sufficient  sum  was  obtained  to  remove  him  from  any 
danger  of  actual  want,  and  to  this  government  added  in  1836  a 
pension  of  £150.  He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1835,  and  settled  in 
Windgap  Cottage,  a  short  distance  from  Kilkenny;  and  there, 
a  complete  invalid,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  on 
the  13  th  of  August  1842.  Michael  Banim  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune  which  he  lost  in  1840  through  the  bankruptcy 
of  a  firm  with  which  he  had  business  relations.  After  this  disaster 
he  wrote  Father  ConneU  (1842),  Clough  Fionn  (1852),  The  Town 
of  the  Cascades  (1862).  Michael  Banim  died  at  Booterstown  on 
the  30th  of  August  1874. 

I^e  true  place  of  the  Banlms  in  literature  is  to  be  estimated 
from  the  merits  of  the  O'Hara  Tales;  their  later  works,  though  of 
considerable  ability,  are  sometimes  prolix  and  are  marked  by  too 
evident  an  imiution  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  Tales,  how- 
ever, are  masterpieces  of  faithful  delineation.  The  strong  passions, 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish  peasant  character,  have  rarely 
been  so  ably  and  truly  depicted.  The  incidents  are  striking, 
sometimes  even  horrible,  and  the  authors  have  been  accused 
of  straining  after  melodramatic  effect  The  lighter,  more 
joyous  side  of  Irish  character,  which  appears  so  strongly  in 
Samuel  Lover,  receives  little  attention  from  the  Banims. 

Sec  P.  J.  Murray,  Life  of  John  Banim  (1857). 

BANJALUKA  (sometimes  written  Banialuxa,  or  Bainalvka), 
the  capital  of  a  district  bearing  the  same  name,  in  Bosnia.  Pop. 
(1895)  13,666,  of  whom  about  7000  were  Moslems.  Banjaluka 
lies  on  the  river  Vrbas,  and  at  the  terminus  of  a  military  railway 
which  meets  the  Hungarian  state  line  at  Jasenovac,  30  m.  N.N.W. 
Banjaluka  is  the  seat  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  buhops, 
a  district  court,  and  an  Austrian  garrison.  It  is  at  the  head  of  a 


oaxTow  defile,  shut  in  by  steep  hills  on  the  east  and  west  but  ex- 
panding on  the  north  to  meet  the  valley  of  the  Save.  A  small 
stream  called  the  Crkvina  enters  the  Vrbas  from  the  north-east  and 
in  the  angle  thus  formed  stand  the  citadel  and  barracks,  with  the 
z6th-century  Ferhadiya  Jamta,  largest  and  moat  beautiful  of  more 
than  40  mosques  in  tJie  dty«  The  celebrated  Itoman  baths  are 
all  in  ruins,  except  one  massive,  domed  building,  dating  from  the 
6th  century  and  still  in  use,  although  modem  baths  are  also 
open,  for  the  development  of  the  hot  springs.  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  Franciscan  and  Trappist  monasteries,  a  giris' 
school,  belonging  to  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Sacred  Blood  of 
Nazareth,  a  real-school  and  a  Turkish  bazaar.  Coal,  iron,  silver 
and  other  minerals  are  found  In  the  adjoining  hills;  and  the  city 
possesses  a  government  tobacco  factory,  a  brewery,  cloth-miUst 
gunpowder-mills,  a  model  farm  and  many  corn-mills,  worked  by 
the  two  rapid  rivers. 

Banjaluka  is  probably  the  Roman  fort,  marked,  in  the  TahuU 
Peutingeriana,  as  Castra,  on  the  river  Urbanus  and  the  road  from 
Saiona  on  the  Adriatic  to  Servitium  in  Pannonia.  The  origin 
of  its  later  luune,  meaning  the  "  Baths  of  St  Luke,'*  is  uncertain. 
In  the  X5th  century,  the  fall  of  Jajce,  a  rival  stronghold  2«  m. 
S.,  led  to  the  rapid  rise  of  Banjaluka,  which  was  thenceforward 
the  scene  of  many  encounters  between  Austrians  and  Tkirks; 
notably  in  1527,  1688  and  1737.  No  B<»nian  dty  had  greater 
prosperity  or  importance  in  the  last  half  of  the  i8th  century. 
In  1831,  Hussein  Aga  Borberii,  called  the  '*  Dragon  of  Bosnia," 
or  Zmaj  Bosanski,  set  forth  from  Banjaluka  on  his  holy  war 
against  the  sultan  Mahmud  II.    (See  Bosnia.) 

BANJERMASIN  (Dutch  BandjermaHn),  the  chief  town  in  the 
Dutch  portion  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  East  Indies,  on  the  river 
Martapura,  near  its  junction  with  the  Barito,  24  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Barito  in  a  bay  of  the  south  coast  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  the  Dutch  resident  of  South  and  East  Borneo.  Its 
buildings  stand  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  but  many  of  the 
inhabitants  (who  number  nearly  50,000)  occupy  houses  either 
floating  on,  or  built  on  piles  in  the  river.  As  large  vessels  can 
sail  up  to  the  town,  it  is  a  trade  centre  for  the  products  of  the 
districts  along  the  banks  of  the  Barito  and  Martapura,  such  as 
benzoin,  rattans,  wax,  gold,  diamonds,  iron  and  weapons.  In 
1700  the  East  Indian  Company  established  a  factory  here;  but 
the  place  wasiound  to  be  unhealthy,  and  the  Company's  servants 
were  finally  attacked  by  the  natives,  whom  they  repulsed  with 
great  difficulty.  The  settlement  was  abandoned.  The  English 
again  seized  Banjermasin  in  181 1,  but  restored  it  in  1817.  Of  the 
commercial  conununity  the  Chinese  are  a  very  important  portion, 
and  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Arabs.  The  district  of 
Banjermasin  was  incorporated  by  the  Dutch  in  consequence  of 
the  war  of  x86o,  in  regard  to  the  succession  in  the  sultanate, 
which  had  been  under  their  protection  since  1787.  The  town  of 
Martapura  was  the  seat  of  the  sultan  from  1771.  The  inland 
portion  of  the  district  is  covered  with  forest,  while  the  flat 
and  swampy  seaboard  b  largely  oorupiedby  rice-fidds.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Dyaks. 

BANJO,  a  musical  instrument  with  strings  plucked  by  fingers 
or  plectrum,  popular  among  the  American  negroes  and  introduced 
by  them  into  Europe.  The  word  is  either  a  corruption  of 
"bandore"  or  "pandura"  (q.v.),  an  instrument  of  the  guitai 
type,  or  is  derived  from  "  bania,^'  the  name  of  a  similar  primitive 
Senegambian  instrument. 

The  banjo  consists  of  a  body  composed  of  a  sini^e  piece  of 
vellum  stretched  like  a  dnun-head  over  a  wooden  or  metal  hoqp 
to  ensure  the  requisite  degree  of  resonance;  the  parchment  nay 
be  tightened  or  slackened  by  means  of  a  series  of  screws  disposed 
round  the  circumference  of  the  hoop»  Attached  to  the  body, 
which  has  no  back,  is  a  long  neck,  terminating  in  a  flat  head 
acting  as  a  peg-box  and  bent  back  slightly  at  an  obtuse  angle 
from  the  neck.  There  are  five,  six  or  nine  strings  to  the  baigo; 
they  are  fastened  to  a  tail-piece  as  in  the  violin,  pass  over  a  low 
bridge,  on  the  body,  and  are  strained  over  the  nut  or  ridge  at  the 
end  of  the  neck,  where  they  are  threaded  through  holes  and 
wotmd  round  the  tuning-pegs  fixed  in  the  back  of  the  head  in 
Oriental  fashion,  as  in  the  lute  (f.v.)*    ^^^  strings  are  stopped 
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by  tbe  {Mcssuie  of  the  fingers  against  the  finger-board  which  lies 
over  the  front  of  the  neck;  the  correct  positions  for  the  formation 
otf  the  intervals  of  the  scale  are  indicated  in  aome  banjos  by  frets 
consisting  of  metal  or  wooden  bands  inlaid  in  the  finger-board. 
Hie  vibrating  length  of  the  strings  from  bridge  to  nut  is  24  in. 
for  an  except  the  highest  in  pitch',  known  as  the  "  chanterelle," 
"  melody  "  or  "  thumb  string/'  which  is  only  x6  in.  long;  its  tuning 
peg  is  inserted  half-way  up  the  neck.  The.chantereUeisnot,asin 
other  stringed  instruments,  in  its  position  as  the  highest  in  pitch, 
but  is  placed  next  the  lowest  string  for  convenience  in  playing  it 
with  the  thumb.  In  the  tables  of  accordance  here  given,  the  chan- 
terelle is  indicated  by  a  X .  The  five-stiinged  banjo  is  tuned  either 


g 


^^Et^ 


or 


5        4        J         a        1 

The  six-stringed  is  timed 

X 


5       4        S       a 


P 


6       T      4         3        »        1 

The  nine-Stringed  banjo  has  three  thumb  strings  thus 
X     >C     X 

9S76S4iaS 

The  G  clef  is  used  in  notation,  but  the  notes  sound  an  octave  lower 
than  they  are  written.  The  banjo  is  usually  a  transposing  instru- 
ment in  the  sense  that,  when  playing  with  other  instruments,  the 
A  corresponds  to  the  C  of  the  piano  or  violin;  the  key  of  A  major 
is  therefore  the  first  to  be  mastered.  The  chanterelle  does  not  lie 
over  the  finger-board  and  is  always  played  open  by  the  thumb. 

The  banjo  is  held  so  that  the  neck  is  even  with  the  left  shoulder 
and  the  body  rests  on  the  right  thigh;  the  front  of  the  instrument 
is  held  inclined  at  an  angle,  allowing  the  performer  to  see  all  the 
strings.  When  played  as  a  sok>  instrument,  a  plectrum  may  be 
used  with  good  effect  to  produce  rapid  scale  and  arpeggio  passages, 
or  to  produce  the  tremolo  or  sustained  notes  as  on  the  mandoline 
iq.v.).  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  tortoise-shell 
plectrum  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,^  having  the  contact-edges 
highly  polished,  bevelled  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  tone 
of  the  banjo  is  louder  and  harder  than  that  of  the  guitar. 
Chords  of  two,  three  and  four  notes  can  be  played  on  it. 

The  banjo  or  bania  of  the  African  negro  having  grass  strings 
is  still  in  use  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  banjo  was  made  known 
in  England  through  companies  of  coloured  minstrels  from  the 
United  States,  one  of  which  came  over  to .  London  as  eariy  as 
1846.  (K.  S.) 

BANK.'  known  also  as  "  PousH  Bank  "  and  "  Russian 
Bank  '*  a  card-game.  An  ordinary  pack  is  used.  Five  or  six 
players  is  a  convenient  number.  Each  contributes  an  arranged 
suke  to  the  pool.  The  dealer  gives  three  cards  to  each  player 
and  turns  up  another;  if  this  is  not  lower  than  an  eight  (ace  is 
fewest)  he  goes  on  till  such  a  card  is  exposed.  The  player  on  the 
dealer's  left,  without  touching  or  looking  at  his  cards,  can  bet  the 
amount  of  the  pool,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  among  his  cards  is  one 
that  is  higher  (of  the  same  suit)  than  the  turn-up.  If  he  wins,  he 
takes  the  amount  from  the  pool ;  if  he  loses,  he  pays  it  to  the  pool. 
Each  player  does  the  same  in  turn,  the  dealer  last.  \Vhenever 
the  pool  is  exhausted,  a  fresh  stake  is  put  into  the  pool.  After  a 
round  »  over  the  deal  passes.  No  player  may  touch  his  cards 
until  he  has  made  his  bet;  the  penalty  is  a  fine  to  the  pool  of 
twice  the  stake,  and  the  loss  of  his  right  to  bet  during  that  round. 

BANKA  (Bakca,  Bangka),  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
off  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Banka 
Strait,  which  is  about  9  m.  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  On  the 
east,  the  broader,  island-studded  Caspar  Strait  separates  Banka 
from  Billiton.  Banka  is  138  m.  in  length;  its  extreme  breadth 
is  63  m.,  and  its  area,  mcluding  a  few  small  adjacent  islands,  4460 


A.  H.  Nattati-Kennedy.  I.S.M..  Banjo-PUdring. 
*  For  the  commercial  "  bank  '*  see  Banks  and  Banxinc. 


sq.  m.  The  sofl  is  generally  dry  and  stony,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  foresU,  in  which  the  logwood  tree 
especially  abounds.  The  hills,  of  which  Maras  in  the  north  is  the 
highest  (3760  ft.),  are  covered  with  vegeution  to  their  summits. 
Geologically,  Banka  resembles  the  Malay  Peninsula,  iu  forma- 
tions being  mainly  granite,  Silurian  and  Devonian  slate,  fie- 
quently  covered  with  sandstone,  Uterite  (red  ironstone  day)  of 
small  fertah'ty,  and  aUuvium.  The  granite  extends  from  W.N.  W. 
to  S.S.E.,  forming  the  short,  irregular  hill-chains.  As  these  lie 
generally  near  the  east  coast,  it  follows  that  the  rivers  of  the  west 
coast  are  the  longer.  There  are  no  volcanoes.  The  chief  rivers 
(Jering,  Kotta  and  Waiingin)  are  navigable  for  some  29  m.  from 
their  mouths  and  are  used  for  the  transport  of  tin.  Banka  is 
principally  noted  for  the  production  of  this  mineral,  which  was 
discovered  here  in  1710  and  is  a  government  monopoly.  It 
occurs  in  lodes  and  as  stream-tin,  and  is  worked  by  Chinese  in 
large  numbers  who  inhabit  villages  of  their  own.  The  island  is 
divided  into  nine  mining  districts,  including  about  xso  mines, 
under  government  control,  with  xa,ooo  workmen,  which  have 
produced  as  much  as  x  2,000  tons  of  tin  in  a  year.  From  May  to 
August,  the  period  of  the  south-east  monsoon,  the  ch'mate  of  • 
Banka  is  dry  and  hot;  but  the  mean  axmual  rainfall  reaches  120 
in.  annually,  rain  occurring  on  an  average  on  168  days  each  year. 
The  wet,  cool  season  proper  is  from  November  to  February, 
accompanying  the  north-west  monsoon.  The  heavy  rainfall  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  tin-streaming  industry.  The  total 
population  of  the  island  (X905)  is  xx5,i89,including40,oooChinese 
and  70,000  natives.  Thoe  last  are  mainly  composed  of  immigran  t 
Malayan  peoples.  The  aborigines  are  represented  by  a  few  rude 
hill-tribes,  who  resemble  in  physique  the  Battas  of  Sumatra. 
Rice,  pepper,  gambler,  coffee  and  palms  are  cultivated,  and 
fishing  and  the  collection  of  forest  produce  are  further  industries, 
but  none  of  these  is  of  importance.  The  chief  town  is  Muntok. 
at  the  north  end  of  Banka  Strait. 

See  H.  Zondervan,  Banka  en  Zijne  hewoners  (Amsterdam,  1895). 
with  bibliography;  T.  Poaewitx,  Die  Zinn-inuln  im  Inditcken 
Ocean.  For  ecology  and  the  tin-mines,  Jaarboek  vor  het  Mijnweun 
in  Ned.  Ind.  (Amsterdam,  1877-X884). 

BANKER-MARKS,  or  Masons'  Masks.  The  "banker"  is 
the  stone  bed  or  bench  upon  which  a  mason  works,  hence  the 
term  (so  well  known  to  the  trade)  of  banker-marks,  which,  as 
Mr  Whitley  has  pointed  out,  is  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
masons'  marks,  since  the  setters,  who  are  usually  selected  from 
amongst  the  best  workmen,  make  no  marks  upon  the  stone 
{LMmin^on  Spa  Courier,  xxth  of  August  1888).  These  must 
not  be  confused  with  other  marks  sometimes  cut  on  stones  as 
directions  to  the  skiers,  and  so  used  and  employed  to  the  present 
time.  Banker-marks  are  met  with  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  in  fact  are  to  be  found  on  all  old  buildings  of  conse- 
quence, ecclesiastical  or  otherwise.  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis 
well  observed,  "  Go  where  you  will,  in  EngUnd,  France,  Sicily, 
Palestine,  you  will  find  aU  through  the  buildings  of  the  12th 
century  the  same  carefully  worked  masonry,  the  same  masoDs' 
tool-marks,  the  same  way  of  making  them."  Such  masons' 
marks  are  to  be  traced  graved  on  all  the  chief  stones  of  what  is 
known  as  Norman  work.  Norman  tooling,  so  far  as  Hayter 
Lewis  could  discover,  came  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe. 
Since  then  we  get  marks  made  with  a  "  toothed  chisel,"  but 
however  or  wherever  chiselled  the  intention  was  the  same.  The 
system  foUowed  provided  an  infallible  means  of  connecting  the 
individual  craftsman  with  his  work,  an  evidence  of  identity  that 
could  not  be  gainsaid. 

Naturally,  because  of  their  simplicity,  certain  designs  were 
followed  much  more  frequently  than  others,  while  occasionally 
some  of  a  very  elaborate  character  are  to  be  detected.  Un- 
doubtedly not  a  few  were  suggestive  of  the  initials  of  the  names 
of  the  masons,  and  others  were  reminiscent  of  certain  animals, 
objects,  &c.,  but  no  proof  has  yet  been  offered  of  their  being 
alphabetical  in  design,  or  arranged  so  as  to  distinguish  the 
members  of  different  lodges  or  companies;  the  journeymen 
selected  any  design  they  cared  to  adopt. 

Singular  to  state,  marks  were  chosen  by  gentlemen  and  others 
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who  joined  the  opexative  masonic  lodges  of  the  x6th  and  later 
centuries,  and  they  were  as  carefully  registered  in  the  mark- 
books  as  those  selected  by  operatives  for  trade  purposes.  The 
same  marks  are  to  be  seen  in  the  registers  used  by  fathers  and 
sons,  and  not  always  with  a  slight  difference,  as  some  have  stated, 
to  secure  identification.  What  should  be  noted  also  is  that  other 
trades  used  precisely  similar  marks  and  for  a  like  object,  so  that 
the  idea  of  their  having  a  mystical  meaning,  or  being  utilized 
for  any  other  object  but  the  one  named,  seems  groundless. 

The  late  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  drew  attention 
to  the  subject  of  **  masons'  marks  in  various  countries  "  in  a 
communication  to  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries  in  x&^x,  and  also 
at  a  little  later  period  (vide  Archaeologyi^  vol.  zzx.  p.  1x3).  To 
him  is  the  credit  due  of  first  drawing  attention  to  "  these  signs  " 
in  England.  It  is  noteworthy  how  little  such  marks  are  noticed, 
even  in  buildings  which  are  visited  by  archaeologists  quite 
frequently,  until  a  few  are  pointed  out,  and  then  they  meet  the 
eye  to  an  astonishing  number.  In  the  Sessional  Papers,  x868- 
1869,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  may 
be  found  numerous  samples  of  the  marks  from  various  parts  of 
'Europe  in  illustration  of  the  paper  by  GodwiiL 

No  better  plan  has  been  foUowed  in  modem  times  to  coimect 
the  work  done  with  the  worker  in  stone,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
second  mark,  observable  on  some  blocks,  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  overseer.   There  are  even  three  or  more  sometimes. 

The  same  system  was  adopted  at  the  building  of  Triiro  cathe- 
dral, only  the  marks  were  inserted  on  the  bed  of  each  stone 
instead  of  at  the  side  as  usual,  the  result  being  that  they  ceased 
to  be  seen  after  being  placed  in  sUu,  Mr  Hughan  obtained 
copies  of  these  nurks  from  Mr  James  Bubb,  the  first  clerk  of  the' 
works,  and  from  his  successor,  Mr  Robert  Swain,  and  had  them 
published  in  the  Freemason,  13th  of  November  x886.  He  re- 
marked at  the  same  time  that  "  many  of  these  designs  will  be 
familiar  to  students  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  other  buildings 
at  home  and  abroad."    Some  are  interesting  specimens. 

A  Historical  Treatise  on  Early  Builders'  Marks  (Philadelphia. 
U.S.A.,  188M  by  Mr  G.  F.  Fort,  and  iiasonf  Marks  from  Buildings 
intkeCountu5ofLancasterandChester,wiikNolesontkeCeneralHistary 
of  Masons'  Marks  (Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
vol.  vii.  N.S.).  by  W.  Harry  Rylands,  F.S.A.,  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  The  latter  declares  that  *'  the  Runic  theoiv  is  as 
unlikely  and  as  untenable  as  that  which  places  the  origin  of  these 
marics  in  the  absurd  alphabets  given  by  Cornelius  Asrippa,  who 
died  early  in  the  i6th'century."  Victor  Didron  copied  some  aooo 
during  a  tour  in  France  in  1036  and  pointed  out  their  value  (Ann, 
ArckH  1845)'  (W.J.H.-) 

BANKET,  a  South  African  mining  term,  applied  to  the  beds  of 
auriferous  con^omerate,  chiefly  occurring  in  the  Witwatcrsrand 
gold-fields  (see  Gold).  The  name  was  given  to  these  beds  from 
their  resembUmce  to  a  sweetmeat,  known  in  Dutch  as  "  banket," 
resembling  akaond  hard-bake.  The  word  is  the  same  as  "  ban- 
quet," and  is  derived  ultimately  from  "  bank  "  or  "  bench," 
meaning  table-feast,  hence  applied  to  any  delicacy  or  to  various 
kinds  of  confectionery,  a  use  now  obsolete  in  English.  . 

BANK  HOUDAYS,  ib  the  United  Kingdom,  those  days  which 
by  the  Bank  Holidays  Act  187 1  are  kept  as  dose  holidays  in  all 
banks  in  England  and  Ireland  and  Scotland  respectivdy.  Bdore 
the  year  1834,  the  Bank  of  England  was  dosed  on  certain  saints' 
days  and  anniversaries,  about  thirty-three  days  in  alL  In  1834 
these  were  reduced  to  foui^-Good  Friday,  xst  of  May,  xst  of 
November  and  Christmas  Day.  By  the  act  of  187  x,  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  (afterwards 
Lord  Avebury),  the  following  were  constituted  baxik  holidays 
in  England  and  Ireland— Easter  Monday,  the  Monday  in  Whitaun 
wcek^  the  first  Monday  of  August,  the  36th  of  December  if  a 
week-day,  and  by  the  Bank  Holiday  (Ireland)  Act  xgos,  Mardi 
17th  as  a  special  bank  holiday  for  Irehind  (see  Feasts  and 
Festivals).  In  Scotland— New  Year's  Day,  Christmas  Day, 
Good  Friday,  the  xst  Monday  of  May,  the  xst  Monday  of 
August.  If  Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Day  fall  on  a 
Sunday,  the  next  Monday  following  is  the  bank  holiday.  No 
person  is  compelled  to  make  any  payment  or  to  do  any  act  upon 
a  bank  holiday  which  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  do  or  make 
on  Christmas  Day  or  (kxxl  Friday,  and  the  making  of  a  payment 


or  the  doing  of  an  act  on  the  following  day  is  equivalent  to 
doing  it  on  the  holiday.  By  the  same  act  it  was  nude  lawful 
for  the  sovereign  from  time  to  time,  as  it  should  seem  fit,  to 
appoint  by  proclamation,  in  the  same  maimer  as  public  fists 
or  days  of  public  thanksgiving,  any  day  to  be  observed  as  a 
bank  holiday  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  part  of  it, 
or  to  substitute  another  day  when  in  any  special  case  it  appears 
inexpedient  to  the  soverdgn  in  coundl  to  keep  the  usual  bank 
holiday.    (See  further  Holiday.) 

BANKIPUR,  an  ancient  village  on  the  Hug^  river  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  near  the  modem  Falta  above  Baxrackpore. 
It  has  disappeared  from  the  map,  but  is  famous  as  the  prindpal 
settlement  of  the  ill-fated  Ostend  Company,  the  one  great  effort 
made  by  Germany  to  secure  a  foothold  in  India,  "nie  Ostend 
Company  was  formed  in  17 32-1 7 23,  and  with  a  capital  of  les 
than  a  inillion  sterling  founded  two  settlements,  one  at  CoUom 
(Covdong)  on  the  Biiadras  coast  between  the  En^^ish  Madras 
and  the  Dutch  Sadras,  and  the  other  on  the  Hu^  between  the 
English  Calcutta  and  the  Dutch  Chinsura.  Both  English  and 
Dutch  were  offended  and  in  x  7  27,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Eurc^iean 
guarantee  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  court  of  Vienna  resolved 
to  sacrifice  the  Company  and  suspended  its  charter.  It  became 
bankrupt  in  X  784  and  ceased  to  exist  in  X  793.  But  in  the  mean- 
time in  X733  the  En^ish  and  Dutch  stirred  up  the  Mahominedan 
general  at  Hugli  to  pick  a  quaiid.  He  atucked  Bankipur  and 
the  garrison  of  only  fourteen  persons  set  sail  for  Europe.  Thus 
German  interests  disappeared  from  India. 

BANK-NOTES.  Fot  our  present  purpose  we  ixidnde  in  thb 
description  all  paper  substitutes  for  metallic  currency  whether 
issued  by  banks,  govenmients  or  other  finandal  institutes. 

Early  bank-notes  were  simply  printed  forms  in  which  the 
amounts  were  written  by  hand.  ThQr  were  usually  for  large 
amounts  (£40  and  upwards)  and  were  pxinted  upon  water-marked 
paper;  and,  although  no  precautions  were  taken  in  the  engraving 
to  prevent  fraudulent  imitation,  forgeries  were  comparativdy 
rare.  But,  when  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  small  xwtes  for 
£1  and  £3  were  put  in  drculadon,  forgery  became  rife,  as  many  as 
353  persons  being  convicted  of  this  crime  in  England  in  a  single 
year;  and  from  that  time  to  the  presents  constant  trial  of  skill 
has  been  going  on  between  the  makers  of  bank-notes  aiMi  the 
counterfdters.  Engine-turned  ornaments  and  emblematical 
figures  or  views  introduced  in  the  engraving,  in  conjunction  with 
special  water-marks  in  the  paper,  held  the  forgers  somewhat  in 
check  until  the  discovery  of  photography  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  counteridter  a  most  dangerous  weapon,  by  the  aid  of  which 
complicated  patterns  and  vignettes  could  be  perfectly  reproduced. 
To  prevent  such  reproduction  Henry  Bradbury  in  1856  intro- 
duced anti-photographic  bank-note  printing,  in  which  the 
essential  portions  of  the  note  were  printed  in  one  colour  and  over 
this  another  protective  colotir  was  placed.  A  photograph  of  a 
note  printed  in  this  way  presented  a  confused  xningling  of  the 
two  colours;  but  with  the  advance  of  photogr^^c  knowledge 
means  were  found  of  obtaining  a  photograi^  of  dther  colour 
separate  from  the  other,  and  it  consequently  became  necessary 
to  introduce  a  thiid  colour  and  to  secure  a  special  photographic 
relation  between  the  three  colours  to  prevent  their  separatiotx. 

Photography,  however,  althou^  the  most  dangerous  weapon 
of  the  counteridter,  is  not  the  only  means  of  imitation  available, 
a  fact  which  is  sometimes  overlooked.  A  note  may  be  perfectly 
secure  against  photographic  reproduction,  but  from  the  absence 
of  other  necessaty  features  xnay  be  easily  copied  by  an  engraver 
of  ordinary  skill.  There  are  two  systems  of  engraving  employed 
in  bank-notes: — (i)  line-engraving  in  which  the  lines  are  cut 
into  the  sted  or  copper  plates;  and  (s)  rdief-engraving  in  which 
the  lines  stand  up  above  the  plate  as  in  wood-engraving.  In  the 
former,  adapted  to  the  process  called  plate-printing,  the  ink  is 
delivered  from  the  lines  in  the  plate  to  {he  paper  pressed  upon  it; 
in  the  latter,  adapted  to  surface-printing,  the  ink  b  spread  upon 
the  face  of  the  lines  and  prin  ted  as  in  typography.  Plate-printing 
gives  by  far  the  finer  and  sharper  impression,  but  as  there  is  a 
perceptible  body  of  ink  transferred  to  the  paper  from  the  cut 
lines,  it  has  been  supposed  that  an  impresaioo  from  plate  would 
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be  more  easily  photographed  than  one  from  surface  where  only 
a  film  of  ink  b  spread  upon  the  top  of  the  raised  lines.  But 
surface-priming  being  much  less  sharp  and  distinct  than  plate- 
printing,  imperfect  copies  of  notes  for  which  that  process  Is  used 
are  the  more  likely  to  escape  detection.  The  plates  upon  which 
the  early  notes  were  engraved  being  of  copper  quickly  wore  out 
and  had  to  be  constantly  replaced.  The  result  was  great  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  notes,  those  printed  from  new 
plates  being  sharp  and  dear,  while  others,  printed  from  old  plates, 
were  pale  and  blurred.  These  differences  were  a  great  assistance 
to  the  forger,  as  the  pubUc,  being  accustomed  to  variations  of 
appearance  between  different  genuine  notes,  were  less  apt  to 
remark  the  difference  between  these  and  counterfeits. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  Jacob  Perkins  (1766- 
1849)  introduced  into  England  from  America  what  is  kflown  as 
the  transfer-process,  in  which  the  original  engraving  on  sted  is 
hardened  and  an  impression  taken  from  it  on  a  soft  sted  cylinder, 
which  in  its  turn  is  hardened  and  pressed  into  a  soft  printing- 
plate.  By  this  means  as  many  absolutely  identical  plates  can 
be  produced  as  may  be  required,  and  bdng  hardened  they  will 
yield  a  very  large  number  of  prints  without  any  appreciable 
deterioration.  Another  method  of  securing  uniformity  is  the 
multiplication  of  plates  by  dectro-deposition,  the  surface  of  the 
copper-electrotype  plates  being  protected  by  the  deposit  of  a  film 
of  steel  which  effectually  prevents  the  wearing  of  the  copper  and 
can  be  renewed  at  will. 

The  water-mark  of  the  paper,  on  which  formerly  reliance  was 
placed  almost  exclusively,  puts  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
counterfdter,  but  experience  has  shown  that  in  ordinary  drcum- 
stances  it 'does  not  in  itself  afford  adequate  protection.  The 
means  by  which  it  can  be  imitated  are  well  known,  and,  since  a 
distinct  water-mark  is  incompatible  with  strong  paper,  the  life  of 
a  water-marked  note  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  one  printed 
upon  pbin  paper.  The  best  bank-note  paper  is  made  from  pure 
linen  rags  and  was  formerly  made  by  hand.  Machine-made 
paper  is  however  now  largely  used,  as  it  possesses  all  the  strength 
of  hand-made  and  is  much  more  uniform  in  thicknrts  and 
texture. 

In  documents  which  pass  current  as  money  it  is  obviously  the 
duty  of  the  bank  or  government  issuing  them  to  take  all  reason- 
able means  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  defrauded  by  the 
substitution  of  counterfeits;  and  a  bank  whose  drculatton 
depends  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public  must  do  so  in  its  own 
interests  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  its  notes.  This  principle 
b  now  recognized  by  all  issuing  institutions,  but  in  practice  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  the  issues  of  many  important  estab- 
Ibhments,  partly  because  of  the  disinclination  of  the  directors  of 
a  bank  to  change  the  form  of  an  issue  to  which  the  public  is 
accustomed,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  is 
really  a  secure  note,  and  in  certain  cases  because,  owing  to 
exceptional  drcumstances,  an  issue  may  be  practically  immune 
from  forgery  although  the  notes  themsdvcs  present  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  imitation.  The  features  essential  to  the  security 
of  an  issue  are  (i)  absolute  identity  in  appearance  of  all  notes  of 
the  issue;  (a)  adequate  protection  by  properly-selected  colours 
against  photographic  reproduction;  and  (3)  htgh<lass  engraving 
comprising  geometric  lathe  work  and  well-executed  vignettes. 
In  addition  it  is  important  that  the  design  of  the  note  should  be 
striking  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  inscription  legible. 

Tbe^  iwtes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  printed  in  the  bank 
from  surface-plates  in  black  without  colour  or  special  protection 
except  the  water-mark  in  the  paper.  They  are  never  reissued 
after  bdng  once  returned  to  the  bank,  and  their  average  h'fe  is 
very  short,  about  six  weeks,  so  that  a  dirty  or  worn  Bank  of 
England  note  is  practically  never  seen.  This  arrangement, 
coupled  with  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  forged  notes  in  England, 
the  lowest  denomination  being  £5,  accounts  for  the  comparative 
immunity  from  forgery  of  the  bank's  issues. 

BANK  RATE,  a  term  used  in  finandal  drdes  to  designate  the 
rate  of  discount  charged  in  the  chief  monetary  centres  by  the 
state  or  leading  bank,  as  opposed  to  the  open-narket  rate*  (See 
Market:  Money  markel.) 


BAMKRUPTCT  (from  Lat.  bancus  or  Fr.  banque,  table  or 
counter,  and  Lat.  rupius,  broken),  the  status  of  a  debtor  who 
has  been  declared  by  judidal  process  to  be  unable  to 
pay  his  debts.  Although  the  terms  **  bankruptcy  " 
and  "  insolvency  "  are  sometimes  used  indiscriminately,  they 
have  in  legal  and  commercial  usage  distinct  significations. 
When  a  person's  financial  liabilities  are  greater  than  his  means 
of  meeting  them,  he  is  said  to  be  "  insolvent ";  but  he  may 
nevertheless  be  able  to  carry  on  his  business  affairs  by  means  of 
credit,  paying  old  debts  by  incurring  new  ones,  and  he  may 
even,  if  fortunate,  regain  a  podtion  of  solvency  without  hb 
creditors  ever  bdng  aware  of  his  true  condition.  And  even 
when  his  insolvency  becomes  public  and  default  occurs,  a  debtor 
may  still  avert  bankruptcy  tf  he  is  able  to  effect  a  voluntary 
arrangement  with  his  creditors.  A  debtor  may  thus  be  insolvent 
without  becoming  bankrupt,  but  he  cannot  be  a  bankrupt 
without  bdng  insolvent,  for  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  declaration 
of  his  insolvency  and  operates  as  a  statutory  system  for  the 
administration  of  his  property,  which  is  thereby  taken  out  of 
his  personal  control. 

In  primitive  communities  bankruptcy  systems  were  unknown. 
Individual  creditors  were  left  to  pursue  thdr  remedies  by  such 
means  as  the  law  or  practice  of  the  community  might  ^^ 
sanction,  and  these  were  generally  of  a  very  drastic  ^Zc 
character.  Under  the  Roman  law  of  the  Twdve 
Tables,  the  creditors  might,  as  a  last  resort,  cut  the  debtor's 
body  into  pieces,  each  of  them  taking  his  proportionate  share; 
and  although  Blackstone  in  qtwting  this  law  appears  to  cast 
some  doubt  upon  its  too  literal  interpretation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  power  of  selling  the  debtor  and  his  family  into 
slavery  was  one  which  was  habitually  exercised  in  Greece,  Rome, 
and  generally  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Even  among 
the  Jews,  whose  legisbition  was  of  a  comparatively  humane 
character,  this  practice  b  illustxated  by  the  Old  Testament 
story  of  the  woman  who  sought  the  help  of  Elisha,  saying, 
"  Thy  servant  my  husband  b  dead  .  .  .  and  the  creditor  b 
come  to  take  unto  him  my  two  children  to  be  bondmen."  The 
savage  severity  of  these  earh'er  laws  was,  however,  found  to  be 
inconsbtent  with  the  devdopment  of  more  humane  ideas  and 
the  growth  of  popular  rights;  and  tended,  as  in  the  case  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  to  create  serious  dbturbance  in  political 
relations  between  the  patricians,  who  generally  composed  the 
wealthier  or  creditor  class,  and  the  plebeians,  in  whose  ranks 
the  majority  of  debtors  were  to  be  found.  Later  legisUtion 
consequently  substituted  imprisonment  in  a  public  prison  for 
the  right  of  selling  the  person  of  the  debtor.  Under  the  feudal 
systems  of  Europe  the  state  generally  insbted  on  its  subjects 
being  left  free  for  military  service,  and  debts  could  not  therefore 
be  enforced  against  the  person  of  the  debtor;  but  as  trade  began 
to  develop  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of 
bringing  personal  pressure  to  bear  upon  debtors  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  them  to  meet  thdr  obligations,  and  under  the 
practice  of  the  English  courts  of  law  the  right  of  a  creditor  to 
enforce  hb  claims  by  the  imprisonment  of  hb  debtor  was 
gradually  evolved  (alUiough  no  express  legal  enactment  to  that 
effect  appears  at  any  time  to  have  exbted),  and  thb  practice 
continued  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

Without  some  system  of  enfordng  payment  of  debts  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  have 
attained  its  present  proportions;  for  modem  com- 
merce b  necessarily  founded  largely  on  credit,  and 
credit  could  not  have  exbted  without  the  power  of 
enfordng  the  fulfilment  of  finandal  contracts.  On 
the  other  hand  remedies  against  a  debtor's  person,  and  still 
more  against  the  persons  of  his  family,  are  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  growth  of  opinion  among  civilized  communities,  but 
are  in  themselves  worse  than  futile,  inasmuch  as  they  strike 
at  the  root  of  all  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  a  debtor  to  retrieve 
his  position  and  render  a  return  to  solvency  impossible.  Hende 
the  necessity  of  devising  some  system  which  is  just  to  creditors 
while  not  unduly  harsh  upon  debtors,  which  discriminates 
between  involuntary  inability  to  meet  obligations  and  wilful 
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refusal  or  neglect,  and  which  secures  to  creditors  as  between 
themselves  an*  equitable  share  of  such  of  the  debtor's  assets  as 
may  be  available  for  the  payment  of  his  Uabilites.  These  are 
the  objects  which  the  bankruptcy  laws  have  primarily  in  view. 
Another  object,  which  has  not  always  been  so  fully  recognized 
as  it  might  appear  to  deserve,  has  marked  the  most  recent 
legislation,  namely,  the  fostering  of  a  higher  tone  of  commercial 
morality  and  the  protection  of  the  trading  community  at  large 
from  the  evils  arising  through  the  reckless  abuse  of  credit  and 
the  unnatural  trade  competition  thereby  engendered.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these  objects  are  of  a  somewhat  conflicting 
character,  and  wherever  the  state  has  interfered  with  the  view 
of  securing  an  efficient  system  of  bankruptcy  legislation  the 
task  has  been  found  to  be  extremely  difiiculL  Not  only  have 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  debtor  and  his  creditors  to  be 
taken  into  account,  but  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  dealing 
with  his  property  has  also  given  rise  to  much  conflict  of  opinion, 
and  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  legislation 
which  dealt  with  it.  The  debtor's  property  was  naturally 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  creditors,  but  it  could  not  be 
distributed  among  them  until  it  was  realized,  and  until  their 
respective  right  and  interests  were  determined  by  ^x>mpetent 
authority.  In  some  cases  claims  to  rank  as  creditors  are  of 
doubtful  validity.  In  others  the  creditor  holds  securities,  the 
value  of  which  requires  investigation,  or  he  claims  a  preference 
to  which  he  may  or  may  not  be  legally  entitled.  Creditors  have 
thus  conflicting  interests  as  between  themselves,  and  are  there- 
fore incapable  of  acting  together  as  a  homogeneous  body. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  professional  assignees 
or  trustees,  solicitors  and  other  agents,  who  made  it  their 
special  business  to  deal  with  such  matters,  exercising  both 
administrative  and  quasi-judicial  functions,  in  return  for  the 
remimeration  which  they  receive  out  of  the  property  for  their 
services.  Professional  interests,  which  are  not  always  identical 
with  the  interests  of  the  debtor  or  the  creditors,  are  thus  called 
into  existence,  and  these  interests  have  from  time  to  time 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of  legislation. 
While  the  law  of  bankruptcy  has  therefore  been  largely  the 
product  of  commercial  development,  it  has  necessarily  been  of 
slow  and  gradual  growth,  tentative  in  its  character,  and  subject 
to  oscillation  between  the  extremes  of  conflicting  interests 
according  to  the  temporary  and  varying  predominance  of  each 
of  these  interests  from  time  to  time.  No  intelligible  grasp  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  history  of  bankruptcy  legislation 
in  England,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fluctuating 
tendencies  which  have  marked  its  progress,  are  possible  without 
bearing  these  considerations  in  view. 

Bankruptcy  in  England. 

The  subject  was  originally  dealt  with  in  the  sole  interest  of 
creditors;  it  was  considered  fraudulent  for  a  debtor  to  procure 
his  own  bankruptcy.  Thus  the  earliest  English  statute 
on  the  subject,  34  &  35  Henry  VIII.  c  4  (a.o.  1542), 
was  directed  against  fraudulent  debtors,  and  gave  power  to 
the  brd  chancellor  and  other  high  officers  to  seize  their  estates 
and  divide  them  among  the  creditors^  but  afforded  no  relief  to 
the  debtor  from  his  liabilities.  Subsequent  legislation  modified 
this  attitude  and  introduced  the  principle  of  granting  relief  to 
the  bankrupt  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  creditors, 
where  he  conformed  to  the  provisions  of  the  bankruptcy  law, 
and  under  the  act  of  18 as  the  debtor  was  allowed  himself  to 
initiate  proceedings.  -Since  154a  about  forty  acts  of  parliament 
have  been  passed,  dealing  with  the  many  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  slowly  expanding,  modifying  and  building  up  the  highly 
complex  system  of  administration  which  now  exists. 

The  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  originally  consisted  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor.  But  in  183 1 
^^  a  special  court  of  bankruptcy  was  established,  con- 
igji,  sisting  of  six  commissioners  with  four  judges  as  a 

court  of  review,  and  official  assignees  attached  to  the 
court  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  the  distributing  the  bank- 
rupt's assets.    Non-traders  were  originally  excluded  from  the 
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bankruptcy  court,  and  a  q>ecial  court  called  the  '*  court  foe 
relief  of  insolvent  debtois  "  was  instituted  for  their  benefit,  ia 
which  relief  from  the  liability  to  imprisonment  could  be  obtained 
on. surrender  of  their  property,  but  they  were  not  discharged 
from  their  debts,  subsequently-acquired  property  remaining 
liable.  Both  of  these  courts  were  subsequently  abolished,  non- 
traders  were  permitted  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  including  a  discharge,  and  in  1869  the  system  of  official 
assignees  was  swept  away,  and  a  new  court  of  bankruptcy 
created  with  one  of  the  vice-chancellors  at  its  head  as  chief 
judge,  and  a  number  of  subordinate  registrars  or  inferior  judges 
under  him.  This  court  has  also  now  been  abolished,  and  the 
business  is  administered  by  a  judge  of  the  high  court  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  lord  chancellor,  with  registrars 
of  the  high  court,  who  deal  with  the  ordinary  judicial  routine  of 
bankruptcy  procedure  in  the  London  district,  while  similar 
duties  are  performed  by  the  county-court  judges  throughout  the 
country. 

But  the  questions  which  have  proved  the  most  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  which  more  than  any  others  have  been  the  cause 
of  fluctuating  and  inconsistent  legislation,  have  un- 
doubtedly been  those  relating  to  the  share  which  the 
creditors  ought  to  have  in  the  administration  of  the 
proceedings,  and  to  special  arrangements  effected  between  a 
debtor  and  hb  creditors  under  conditions  more  or  less  beyond 
the  control  of  the  court.  These  two  questions  are  largdy 
intermixed,  and  the  history  of  English  legislation  on  these 
points  and  its  results  throw  much  light  on  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  most 
eminent  legal  authorities  to  bring  the  law  into  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  right  of  creditors  to  exercise  some  control  in 
bankruptcy  over  the  realization  of  the  debtor's  property  through 
ah  assignee  chosen  by  themselves  was  recognized  at  an  early 
date,  but  this  right  was  exercised  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  court  which  investigated  the  claims  of  creditors  and  deter- 
mined who  were  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  interim  protection  of  the  debtor's 
property  by  official  assignees  attached  to  the  court,  who  took 
possession  until  the  creditors  could  be  consulted,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  court  audited  the  accounts  of  the  creditor's 
assignee.  So  long  as  this  ^stem  continued  substantial  justice 
was  generally  secured;  the  daims  of  creditors  were  strictly 
investigated  and  only  those  who  clearly  proved  their  right  before 
a  competent  court  were  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  bankrupt  was  released  from  his  obligations,  but  only  after 
strict  inquiries  into  his  conduct  and  under  the  cxerdse  of 
judicial  discretion.  The  accounts  of  assignees  were  also  strictly 
investigated,  and  the  costs  of  solicitors  and  other  agents  were 
taxed  by  officers  of  the  court.  But  the  system  was  found  to 
be  cumbrous,  to  lead  to  delay  and  too  often  to  the  absorption 
of  a  large  part  of  the  estate  in  costs,  over  the  incurring  of 
which  there  was  a  very  ineffective  control.  Hence  arose  a 
demand  for  larger  powers  on  the  part  of  creditors,  and  the 
introduction  into  the  bankruptcy  procedure  of  the  sysUm  of 
"  arrangements  "  between  the  debtor  and  his  creditors,  either 
for  the  payment  of  a  composition,  or  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
estate  free  from  the  control  of  the  court.  At  first  these  arrange- 
ments were  carefully  guarded.  Under  the  act  of  1825  a 
proposal  for  payment  of  a  composition  might  be  ^^^  - 
adopted  only  after  the  debtor  had  passed  his  examina-  |^j^  ,,jy^ 
tion  in  court,  and  with  the  consent  of  nine-tenths  in  §§41,  ib4^ 
number  and  value  of  his  creditors  assembled  at  a 
meeting.  Upon  such  adoption  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  were 
superseded.  Dissenting  creditors,  however,  were  not  bound  by 
the  resolution,  but  could  still  take  action  against  the  debtor's 
subsequently-acquired  property.  These  powers  were  not  found 
to  be  sufficiently  elastic  and  the  act  failed  to  give  public  satisfac- 
tion. Attempu  were  made  by  the  acts  of  183 1  and  1842  to 
remedy  the  defects  complained  of  by  a  reconstitution  of  ihe 
bankruptcy  court  and  its  official  system.  But  these  measurrs 
also  failed  because  they  were  based  on  the  assumption  ilut 
judicial  bodies  could  exercise  effective  control  over  admioistrativt 
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action,  a  control  for  which  they  are  naturally  unsuited,  and 
which  they  could  only  carry  out  by  cumbrous  and  expensive 
methods  of  procedure.  Under  the  act  of  1849  a  totally  new 
pnncipic  was  introduced  by  the  provision  that  a  deed  of  arrange- 
ment executed  bysix-sevenths  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors 
(or  £10  and  upwards  should  be  binding  upon  all  the  creditors 
without  any  proceedings  in  or  supervision  by  the  court  But  the 
determination  of  the  question  who  were  or  were  not  creditors  was 
practically  left  to  the  debtor  himself,  without  any  opportunity 
for  testing  by  independent  investigation  the  claims  of  those  who 
signed  the  deed  to  control  the  administration  of  the  estate.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  how 
likely  this  provision  was  to  encourage  fraudulent  arrangements, 
and  to  introduce  laxity  in  the  administration  of  debtors'  estates. 
A  modification  of  the  too  stringent  conditions  of  the  act  of  1825, 
which  would  have  enabled  a  bankrupt  to  pay  a  composition  on 
his  debts,  with  the  consent  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  bona-fide 
creditors,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court,  after  hearing 
the  objections  of  dissenting  creditors,  would  doubtless  have 
proved  a  beneficial  reform,  but  the  act  of  1849  proceeded  on  a 
very  different  principle.  Instead  of  reforming,  it  practically 
abolished  judicial  control.  By  avoiding  Scylla  it  fell  into 
Chary bdis.  To  give  any  majority  of  creditors  the  power  to 
release  a  debtor  from  his  obligations  to  non-assenting  creditors 
without  full  disclosure  of  his  affairs,  and  without  any  exercise 
of  judicial  discretion  or  any  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure,  or  the  conduct  of  the  debtor,  would  in  any  circumstances 
have  been  to  introduce  a  new  and  mischievous  prindple  Into 
legislation,  for  it  would  necessarily  destroy  the  essential  feature 
of  such  arrangements,  that  they  are  voluntary  contracts,  the 
responsibility  for  which  lies  solely  with  the  parties  entering  into 
them.  But  to  give  such  a  power  to  creditors  whose  claims  were 
subject  to  no  independent  investigation  was  to  Invite  inevitable 
confusion  and  failure. 

Yet  this  was  the  dominating  principle  of  English  bankruptcy 
legolation  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  Its  effect  under  the  act 
gg^g  of  1849  was,  however,  to  some  extent  modified  by 

subsequent  decisions  of  the  courts  that  to  make  a 
composition  arrangement  binding  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
complete  cessio  bonorum;  but  this  qualification  was  removed^ 
by  the  act  of  x86z  which  made  such  arrangements  binding 
without  a  c€ssio  and  reduced  the  majority  required  to  make  a 
deed  of  arrangement  binding  on  all  the  creditors,  to  a  majority 
in  number  and  three-fourths  in  value  of  those  whose  daims 
amounted  to  £10  and  upwards.  The  result  was  an  enormous 
increase  in  fraudulent  arrangements.  The  then  attorney- 
general.  Sir  Robert  G>Ilier,  in  introducing  an  amending  act  in 
1869,  described  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  1849 
and  x86i  acts,  as  having  the  effect  of  enabling  a  bankrupt  to 
"  defraud  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  and  to  set  them  at 
defiance";  while  Lord  Cairns,  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  large  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  annual  insolvency  of  the  cotmtry 
during  the  preceding  yean  could  not "  be  attributed  to  depression 
of  trade  but  must  be  traced  to  the  enormous  facilities  which  are 
given  to  debtors  who  wish  to  be  released  from  their  debts  on 
easy  terms."  And  yet  in  the  legislation  which  ensued  these 
facts  were  entirely  ignored  or  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  indeed  a  curious  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
attended  bankruptcy  legislation  in  England  that  the  very  measure 
(the  act  of  1869)  which  was  introduced  to  remedy  this 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs,  was  twelve  years  after- 
wanb  denounced  in  parliament  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain)  as  '*  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
most  unfortunate  of  the  many  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
deal  with  the  subject "  and  as  '*  the  object  of  the  almost  unanimous 
condemnation  of  all  classes."  How  was  this?  Under  the  act  of 
1S69.  the  procedure  under  a  bankruptcy  petition  was  certainly 
rexKlered  effective.  Meetings  of  creditors  were  presided  over  and 
creditors*  claims  were,  for  voting  purposes,  adjudicated  upon  by 
the  regatrar  of  the  court;  the  bankrupt  had  to  pass  a  public 
minatioo  in  court,  which  although  chiefly  left  to  the  trustee 


appointed  by  the  creditors,  afforded  some  opportum'ty  for 
investigation;  and  the  bankrupt  could  not  obtain  his  discharge 
without  the  approval  of  the  court  and  in  certain  circumstances 
the  consent  of  the  creditors.  An  independent  official,  the  comp- 
troller in  bankruptcy,  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  trustees,  call  them  to  account  for  any 
misfeasance,  neglect  or  omission,  and  refer  the  matter  to  the 
court  for  the  exerdse  of  disciplinary  powers  where  necessary. 
These  provisions  were  well  calculated  to  promote  sound  adminis- 
tration, but  they  were,  unfortunately,  rendered  nugatory  by 
provisions  relating  to  what  were  practically  private  arrangements 
on  similar  lines  to  those  which  had  rendered  previotis  legislation 
ineffective.  In  some  respects  the  evil  was  aggravated.  Deeds 
of  arrangements  were  nominally  abolished,  but  under  sections  125 
and  136  of  the  act  a  debtor  was  empowered  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  court  for  liquidation  of  his  affairs  by  "  arrangement."  or 
for  payment  of  a  composition,  whereupon  a  meeting  of  creditors 
was  summoned  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  debtor,  and  without 
any  judicial  investigation  of  claims,  a  majority  in  number  and 
three-fourths  in  value  of  those  who  lodged  proofs  of  debt,  and 
who  were  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  the  meeting,  might  by 
resolution  agree  to  liquidation  by  arrangement  or  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  composition.  Such  resolution  thereupon  became 
binding  upon  all  the  creditors,  without  any  act  of  approval  by  the 
court,  any  judicial  examination  of  the  debtor,  or  any  official 
supervision  over  the  trustee's  accounts.  The  debtor  was  not 
permitted  to  present  a  bankruptcy  petition  against  himself,  and 
consequently  his  only  nSethod  of  procedure  was  that  which  thus 
removed  the  matter  from  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  court, 
and  as  about  nine-tenths  of  all  the  proceedings  under  the  act  of 
1869  were  initiated  by  debtors,  it  followed  that  only  about  one- 
tenUi  was  submitted  to  proper  investigation.  It  is  true  that  the 
creditors  might  refuse  to  assent  to  the  debtor's  proposal,  and  that 
any  creditor  for  £50  or  upwards  could  present  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, but  even  where  this  course  was  adopted,  the  proceedings 
under  the  petition  were,  as  a  rule,  stayed  by  the  court  if  the  debtor 
subsequently  presented  a  proposal  for  liquidation  or  composition, 
and  the  creditor  was  left  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  petition  if  the 
requisi  te  majority  voted  for  the  debtor^s  proposal.  So  far,  thens 
fore,  as  the  act  was  concerned,  every  inducement  was  held  out  to 
the  adoption  of  a  course  which  took  the  examination  of  the  debtor, 
the  conditions  of  his  discharge  and  the  audit  of  the  trustee's 
accounts,  out  of  the  control  of  the  court. 

The  establishment  of  a  bankruptcy  court,  with  its  searching 
powers  of  investigation  and  its  power  of  enfordng  penalties  on 
misconduct,  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  ^^ 
the  adminfatration  of  justice  is  a  matter  affecUng  the  ^yj„  J, 
interests  of  the  community  at  large.  But  apart  from  acu. 
the  injury  done  to  these  interests  by  rcdudng  the 
administration  of  justice  to  a  question  of  barter  and  arrangement 
between  the  individuals  immediately  concerned,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  acts  of  1849,  ^^^^  ^nd  1869  proved  failures,  lies 
in  the  obvious  fact  that  the  creditors  of  a  particular  estate  are  not, 
as  appears  to  have  been  assumed,  a  homogeneous  or  organized 
body  capable  of  acting  together  in  the  adnodnistration  of  a  bank- 
rupt estate.  In  the  case  of  a  few  spedal  and  highly  organised 
trades  it  may  be  otherwise,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
creditors  have  but  little  knowledge  of  each  other  or  means  of 
organized  action,  while  they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  investigate  the  complicated  questions  which  frequently 
arise,  and  which  are  therefore  left  in  the  hands  of  professional 
trustees  or  legal  agents.  But  the  appointment  of  trustees  under 
these  acts,  instead  of  bdng  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  creditors, 
was  frequently  due  to  touting  on  the  part  of  such  agents  them- 
selves, or  to  individual  creditors  whose  interests  were  not  always 
identical  with  those  of  the  general  body.  According  to  G.  Y. 
Robson,  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  the  subject,  the 
arbitrary  powers  conferred  by  the  act  of  i86x  "  led  to  great 
abuses,  and  in  many  cases  creditors  were  forced  to  accept  a 
composition,  the  approval  of  which  had  been  obtained  by  a  secret 
understanding  between  the  debtor  and  favoured  creditors,  and 
not  unfrcquently  by  Uve  creation  of  fictitious  debts."    These  evils 
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were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  decisions  of  the  court  relating  to 
proofs  on  bills  of  exchange,  under  which  it  was  held  that  the 
holder  of  a  current  bill  could  prove  on  the  bankrupt  estate  of  an 
indorser,  although  the  bill  was  not  yet  due,  and  the  acceptor  was 
perfectly  solvent  and  able  to  meet  it  at  maturity.  Thus  in  large 
mercantile  failures,  bankers  and  other  holders  of  first-class  bills 
could  prove  and  vote  on  the  estates  of  their  customers,  for  whom 
the  bills  had  been  discounted,  and  thus  control  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings, although  they  had  no  ultimate  interest  in  the  estate. 
But  probably  the  greatest  source  of  the  abuses  which  arose  under 
the  act  of  1869  was  the  proxy  system  established  by  the  act  and 
by  the  rules  which  were  subsequently  made  to  carry  it  out.  The 
introduction  of  proxies  was  no  doubt  intended  to  give  absent 
creditors  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  upon  any 
question  which  might  arise.  But  the  system  was  too  often  used 
for  the  purpose  of  stifling  the  views  of  those  who  took  an  indepen- 
dent part  in  the  proceedings.  The  form  of  proxy  prescribed  by 
the  rules  con  tained  no  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  proxy-holder 
and  no  impression  of  the  opinion  of  the  creditor.  It  simply 
appointed  Uie  person  named  in  it  as  "  my  proxy,"  and  these  magic 
words  gave  the  holder  power  to  act  in  the  creditor's  name  on  all 
questions  that  might  be  raised  at  any  time  during  the  bankruptcy. 
Hence  arose  a  practice  of  canvassing  for  proxies,  which  were 
readily  given  under  the  influence  of  plausible  representations, 
such  as  the  holding  out  of  the  prospect  of  a  large  composticm,  but 
which,  when  once  obtained,  could  be  used  for  any  puipose  what- 
soever except  the  receipt  of  a  dividend.  Thus  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  entire  proceedings  were  controlled  by  pro- 
fessional proxy-holders,  in  whose  hands  these  documents  acquired 
a  marketable  value.  They  were  not  only  used  to  vote  for  liquida- 
tion by  arrangement  instead  of  bankruptcy  proceedings,  but  not 
infrequently  the  matter  took  the  form  of  a  bargain  between  an 
accountant  and  a  solicitor,  under  which  the  former  became 
trustee  and  the  latter  the  solicitor  in  the  liquidation,  without 
any  provision  for  control  over  expenditure  or  for  any  audit  of  the 
accounts.  Even  where  a  committee  of  inspection  was  appointed 
to  exercise  functi<His  of  control  and  audit,  they  too  were  often 
appointed  by  the  proxy-holders,  and  not  infrequently  shared  in 
the  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  amount  of  debts 
represented  by  the  proxy-holder  was  insufficient  to  cany  the 
appointment  of  a  trustee  and  conunittee,  the  votes  could  be  sold 
to  swell  the  chances  of  some  other  candidate.  Hence  ensued  a 
system  of  trafficking  in  these  instruments,  the  cost  of  which  had 
in  Uic  long  run  to  come  out  of  the  estate.  The  result  was  that 
undesirable  persons  were  too  frequently  appointed,  whose  main 
object  was  to  extract  from  the  estate  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
shape  of  costs  of  administmtlon.  The  debtor  was  practically 
powerless  to  prevent  this  result*  If  he  attempted  to  do  so  he 
sometimes  became  a  target  for  the  exerdse  of  revenge.  His 
discharge,  which  under  liquidation  by  arrangement  was  entirely 
a  matter  for  the  creditors,  might  be  refused  indefinitely;  and  so 
largely  and  harshly  was  this  power  exercised  under  the  proxy 
system,  especially  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  debtor  had 
friends  who  could  be  induced  to  come  to  his  aid,  that  a  ^>ecial  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  in  1887,  authorizing  the  court  to  deal 
with  cases  where,  under  the  act  of  1869,  a  debtor  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  release  from  hia.creditors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  complaisant  debtor,  although  he  had  incurred  large  obligations 
in  the  mosjt  reckless  manner,  often  succeeded  in  stifling  investiga- 
tion and  obtaining  his  release  without  difficulty  As  a  return  for 
his  aid  in  carrying  out  the  arrangement. 

The  result  of  such  a  system  could  not  be  other  than  a  failure. 
After  the  act  of  1869  had  been  in  operation  for  ten  years,  the 
comptroller  in  bankruptcy  reported  that  out  of  13,000  annual 
failures  in  England  and  Wales,  there  were  only  1000  cases  (or 
about  8%)  "  to  which  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  act 
for  preventing  abuses  by  insolvent  debtors  and  professional 
agents  applied;  the  other  ia,ooo  cases  (or  92%)  escaping  the 
provisions  which  refer  to  the  examination  and  discharge  of  bank- 
rupts, and  to  the  accounts,  charges  and  conduct  of  the  agents 
employed."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  cases  in  the  latter 
class  were  marked  by  the  abuses  which  have  been  here  described. 


In  a  large  number  the  proceedings  were  conducted  by  agents  of 
high  character  and  standing,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  creditors.  But  the  facilities  for  fraudulent  and  collusive 
arrangements  afforded  by  the  act,  and  the  want  of  effective  control 
over  administration,  inevitably  tended  to  lower  the  morale  of 
the  latter,  and  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  less  scrupulous 
members  of  the  profession.  The  demand  for  reform,  therefore, 
came  from  all  classes  of  the  business  community.  No  fewer  than 
thirteen  bills  dealing  with  the  subject  were  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  ten  years  succeeding  1869.  At 
length  in  1879  a  memorial,  which  was  authoritatively  described 
as  "  one  of  the  most  influential  memorials  ever  presented  to  any 
government,"  was  forwarded  to  the  prime  minbter  by  a  larige 
body  of  bankers  and  merchants  in  the  dty  of  London.  The 
matter  was  then  referred  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr  Chamberlain),  who  made  exhaustive  inquiries,  and  In  188 1 
introduced  a  measure  which,  with  some  amendments,  finally 
became  law  under  the  title  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883. 

Hitherto  the  question  had  been  dealt  with  as  one  of  legal 
procedure ;  it  was  now  treated  as  an  act  of  commercial  legislation, 
the  main  object  of  which,  while  providing  by  carefuUy 
framed  regulations  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  a  ^/msi. 
debtor's  assets,  was  to  promote  and  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  morality  in  the  general  interests  of  tbe 
trading  community.  One  of  Uie  chief  features  of  the  act  of  i88j 
is  the  separation  which  it  has  effected  between  the  judicial  and 
the  administrative  functions  which  had  previously  been  exercised 
by  the  court,  and  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  a  public  department  of  the  state  directly  responsible  to 
parliament.  Under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  act  a  new  depart- 
ment was  subsequently  created  under  the  title  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  an  officer  at  iu 
head  called  the  inspector-general  in  bankruptcy.  This  depart- 
ment exercises,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
genera]  supervision  over  all  the  administrative  work  arising  under 
the  act  It  has  extensive  powers  of  control  over  the  appoin  tment 
of  trustees,  and  conducts  an  audit  of  their  accounts ;  and  it  may, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  court,  remove  them  from  offioe.for 
misconduct,  neglect  or  unfitness.  A  report  upon  the  proceedings 
under  the  act  b  annually  presented  to  parliament  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  although  the  department  is  practically  self- 
supporting,  a  nominal  vote  b  e&ch  year  placed  upon  the  public 
estimates,  thus  bringing  the  adminbtration  under  direct  parlia- 
mentary criticism  and  control.  The  act  also  provides  for  the 
appointment  and  removal  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  a  body  td 
officers  entitled  official  receivers,  with  certain  prescribed  duties 
having  relation  both  to  the  conduct  of  bankrupts  and  to 
adminbtration  of  their  estates,  including  the  interim  manage- 
ment of  the  latter  until  the  cred^ors  can  be  conmlted.  These 
officers  act  in  their  re^ective  districts  under  the  general  authority 
and  directions  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  being  also  clothed  with  the 
status  of  officers  of  the  courts  to  which  they  are  attached.  While 
effecting  thb  supervision  and  control  by  a  public  department 
directly  responsible  to  parliament,  the^oain  objects-of  the  measure 
were  to-secure — (i)  An  independent  arid  public  investigatioa 
of  the  debtor's  conduct;  (2)  The  punishment  of  commercial  mis- 
conduct and  fraud  in  tJie interests  of  public  morality;  (3)  The 
summary  and  inexpenuve  administration  of  small  estates  where 
the  assets  do  not  exceed  £300  by  the  official  receiver,  unless 
a  majority  in  number  and  three-fourths  in  value  of  the  creditors 
voting  resolve  to  appoint  a  trustee ;  (4)  Full  control  in  other 
cases  by  a  majority  in  value,  over  the  appointment  of  a  trustee 
and  a  committee  of  inspection ;  (5)  Strict  investigation  of  proofs 
of  debt,  with  regulations  as  to  proxies  and  votes  of  creditors; 
(6)  An  independent  audit  and  general  supervision  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  control  of  the  funds  in  all  cases.  Besides  amending 
and  consolidating  previous  bankruptcy  legislaticm,  the  measure 
also  contains  special  provisions  for  the  adminbtratioa  under 
bankruptcy  law  of  the  estates  of  persons  dying  insolvent  ((125); 
and  for  enabling  county  courts  to  make  administration  orders  for 
payment  by  instalments  in  lieu  of  inunediate  committal  to  prison, 
in  the  case  of  judgment  debtors  whose  total  indebtedness  does 
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not  exceed  £50  (§  132).  It  also  providet  for  the  getting  in  and 
administnitioQ  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  unclaimed  dividends 
and  undistributed  balances  on  estates  wound  up  under  previous 
bankruptcy  acts  (§  263).  Lastly,  it  amends  the  procedure  under 
the  Debtors  Act  of  1 869,  dealing  with  criminal  offences  committed 
by  bankrupts  (which,  prior  to  1869,  had  been  treated  as  part 
of  the  bankruptcy  law),  by  enacting  that  when  the  court  ofdeis 
a  prosecution  of  any  person  for  an  offence  under  that  act,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  public  prosecutions  to  institute 
and  carry  on  the  prosecution. 

An  amending  act,  under  the  title  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
1800  was  passed  in  that  year,  mainly  with  the  view  of  supple- 
menting and  strengthening  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1883,  more  particularly  with  re^strd  to  the 
conditions  under  whichabankrupt  shouldbe discharged 
or  schemes  of  arrangement  or  composition  be  approved  by  the 
court.  It  also  dealt  with  a  variety  of  matters  of  detail  which 
experience  had  shown  to  require  amendment,  with  the  view  of 
more  fully  carrjring  out  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  as 
embodied  in  the  principal  act.  These  two  acts  are  to  be  construed 
as  one  and  may  be  dted  collectively  as  the  Bankruptcy  Acts 
1883  and  1890.  They  are  further  supplemented  by  a  large  body 
of  general  rules  made  by  the  lord  chancellor  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  T^ade,  which  may  be  added  to, 
revoked  or  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the  same  authority. 
These  rules  are  laid  before  parliament  and  have  the  force  of  law. 
Besides  these  general  acts,  various  measures  dealing  with 
special  interests  connected  with  bankruptcy  procedure  have 
from  time  to  time  been  passed  since  1883,  the  chief  of 
which  are  as  follows,  m.,  the  Bankruptcy  Appeals 
(County  Courts)  Act  1884;  the  Preferential  Pajrments 
in  Bankruptcy  Act  x888,  regulating  the  priority  of  the  claims  of 
workmen  and  clerks,  &c.  for  wages  and  salaries;  and  the  Bank- 
ruptcy (Discharge  and  Closure)  Act  1887,  dealing  with  unclosed 
bankruptcies  under  previous  acts. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article  to  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  how  far  later  legislation  has  solved  the  difficult 
,  problems  which  prior  to  1883  were  found  so  intractable, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1906  the  Board  of 
Trade  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  force  at  the 
time  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  bankruptcy,  deeds  of 
arrangement  and  composition  by  insolvent  debtors  with  their 
credaton,  and  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  frauds  by 
debtors  on  their  creditors,  and  any  points  and  matters  upon  which 
the  ezating  laws  seemed  to  require  amendment.  The  committee 
received  a  vast  amotmt  of  evidence  as  well  as  doomients  and 
memoranda  from  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  protection 
societies  and  influential  public  bodies.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry 
was  not  limited  to  English  law  and  procedure,  but  also  embraced 
that  of  (Germany,  France,  Australia,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  issued  in  1908  (Cd.  4068),  and 
reference  may  be  made  to  it  for  much  valuable  information. 
The  committee  reported  that  the  result  of  their  inquiry  did  not 
5^iV|ofA  any  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  conmierdal  com- 
munity with  the  main  features  of  the  gristing  law  and  procedure. 
But  there  were  certain  special  incidents  of  the  law  and  branches 
of  its  administration  upon  which  the  committee  made  recom- 
mexKlations.  One  was  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of 
debtOTS  who  had  committed  fraud  on  their  creditors  or  caused 
kas  to  them  by  improper  and  reckless  trading.  The  existing 
procedure  was  complained  of  as  being  dilatory,  cumbersome  and 
expensive,  and  the  committee  were  of  an  opinion  that  where  a 
debtor  had  committed  an  offence  for  which  he  could  and  ought 
to  be  prMecuted,  prosecution  and  conviction,  with  adequate 
punishment,  ought  to  follow  speedily  and  decisively,  and  the 
chief  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  that,  while  the 
existing  procedure  should  be  left  untouched,  offences  ought  also 
to  be  punishable  on  summary  conviction  before  magistrates  and 
justices,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts 
applied  to  them,  and  that  where  an  order  for  a  prosecution  is 
made  on  an  application  by  the  official  receiver  of  a  bankruptcy 


court  and  based  pn  his  report,  that  court  should  have  power  to 
order  the  official  receiver  to  conduct  the  prosecution  before  the 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  The  committee  also  reported 
that  numerous  delinquencies  by  insolvent  debtors  in  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs,  or  .which  had  contributed  to  the  losses  sustained 
by  their  creditors,  were  not  punishable  or  even  cognixablc  by 
courts  having  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  unless  or  until  a  debtor 
who  had  a  receiving  order  against  him,  or  became  a  bankrupt, 
applied  for  an  order  sanctioning  a  composition  or  scheme  of 
arrangement  with  his  creditors,  or  for  an  order  discharging  him 
from  his  debts.  The  most  prominent  of  these  delinquencies 
which  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committee  were — failure 
by  a  debtor  to  keep  any  books  or  any  proper  or  adequate  books 
of  account  in  his  business;  trading  with  knowledge  of  insolvency; 
gambling  and  speculation  leading  to,  or  contributing  to,  the 
debtor's  insolvency  or  bankruptcy;  failure  properly  to  account 
for  any  substantial  deficiency  of  assets.  The  committee  received 
a  large  body  of  evidence  in  favotir  of  making  delinquencies  such 
as  have  been  described  punishable  by  imprisonment.  Evidence 
was  also  given  as  to  the  laws  in  force  in  Germany,  France  and 
Scotland,  from  which  it  appeared  that  such  delinquencies, 
especially  that  of  keeping  no  books  of  account,  can  be  severely 
dealt  with  as  criminal  offences. 

After  carefully  weighing  the  evidence  on  both  sides  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  failure  or  omission  by  a  debtor  who 
becomes  bankrupt  to  have  kept  any  books  of  account,  or  proper 
books  of  account,  within  two  years  next  preceding  his  bankruptcy, 
in  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  him,  if  without  excuse,  should 
be  made  by  law  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction  by 
imprisonment,  subject  to  fotu:  important  limitations,  namely, 
that  the  law  shoidd  define  what  books  of  accotmt  a  person 
carrying  on 'a  trade  or  business  must  keep,  following'  in  this 
respect  the  law  jn  force  in  France  and  Germany;  that  failure  or 
omission  by  a  debtor  to  have  kept  the  reqiiired  books  should  only 
be  punbhable  in  the  event  of  a  debtor  becoming  bankrupt  and  of 
the  liquidated  debts  proved  in  the  bankruptcy  exceeding  £aoo  in 
amount,  that  no  prosecution  of  a  debtor  for  failure  or  omission 
to  keep  books  of  account  should  take  place  before  the  lapse  of  two 
years  from  the  passing  of  the  law;  that  a  debtor  shoiild  not  be 
punished  if  he  could  show  that  his  failure  or  omission  to  keep 
proper  books  was  honest  and  excusable  and  did  not  contribute 
to  his  insolvency,  and  that  no  prosecution  should  be  instituted 
for  the  offence  except  by  order  of  the  bankruptcy  court.  The 
committee  made  recommendations  of  much  the  same  character 
with  regard  to  punishing  some  of  the  other  delinquencies  men> 
tioned  above.  There  were  also  recommendations  by  the  com- 
mittee  as  to  trading  by  undischarged  bankrupts,  as  to  the 
reab'zation  of  estate  on  bankruptcy,  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  relation  back  of  a  bankruptcy  trustee's  title,  as  to  the  law 
relating  to  the  after-acquired  property  of  an  undischarged 
bankrupt,  and  dealings  with  such  property,  and  Vrith  respect  to 
married  women  and  their  liabilities  under  bankruptcy  law.  The 
committee  also  reported  on  the  law  and  practice  relating  to 
voluntary  deeds  of  arrangement  between  a  debtor  and  his 
creditors  and  on  the  compulsory  regulation  of  assignments  of  book 
debts,  and  of  agreements  for  the  hire  and  purchase  of  chattels. 

In  addition  to  this  report  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  are  accompanied  by  elaborate  tables  of  statistics, 
and  by  copious  illustrations  both  of  the  working  of  the 
system  and  of  the  characteristic  features  and  causes 
of  current  insolvency,  are  published  as  parliamentary 
papers,  and  may  be  usefully  consulted  by  those 
interested  in  the  subject.  It  appears  from  these  reports  that  the 
total  number  of  insolvencies  dealt  with  under  the  bankruptcy 
acts  during  the  ten  years  ending  31st  December  1905,  was  43,141, 
involving  estimated  liabilities  amounting  to  £61,685,678,  and 
estimated  assets  amounting  to  £26,001,4x7.  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  according  to  the  official  figures,  the  cost  of 
bankruptcy  administration  under  the  present  system  has  very 
considerably  decreased  as  compared  with  that  under  the  act  of 
1869.  Estates  are  also  closed  at  much  shorter  intervals,  and, 
what  is  more  important  from  a  public  point  of  view,  it  appears. 
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that  whfle  the  estimated  liabilities  of  bankrupt  estates  during  th^ 
ten  years  ending  1883  amounted  on  an  average  to  £22,380,000 
per  annum,  the  estimated  liabilities  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1905  only  averaged  £6, 168,567  per  annum.  But  during  the  latter 
period  there  was  an  annual  average  of  3426  priyate  arrangements 
involving  a  further  estimated  annual  liability  of  £4.166,354 
entered  into  outside  of  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  by  insolvent 
debtors.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  corresponding 
amount  of  liabilities  on  private  arrangements  outside  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts  prior  to  1883,  and  therefore  a  complete  com- 
parison Is  impossible;  but  it  is  evident  that  on  any  method  of 
computation  there  has  been  a  very  great  diminution  In  the 
trading  insolvency  of  England  and  Wales,  while  it  Is  also  dear 
as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  in  commercial  circles,  that  a 
great  decrease  In  the  proportion  of  fraudulent  trade  and  reckless 
speculation  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  private  trading  during 
the  period  in  question. 

The  cost  of  bankruptcy  administration  is  provided  for:  (x)  by 
fe«s  charged  to  bankrupt  estates,  (2)  by  interest  on  balances  at 
the  credit  of  such  estates  with  the  bankruptcy  estates  account, 
and  (3)  by  interest  on  unclaimed  funds  at  the  credit  of  estates 
under  former  Bankruptcy  Acts. 

Out  of  this  are  paid  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment, including  the  official  receivers;  the  remuneration  due  in 
respect  of  bankruptcy  services  to  the  county  court  registrars; 
pensions,  &&,  payable  to  retired  officers  under  the  present  and 
previous  Bankruptcy  Acts;  cost  of  bankruptcy  prosecutions; 
and  rents,  stationery,  travelling  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
The  system  is  self-supporting  and  involves  no  charge  upon  the 
tax-payers  of  the  country.  It  has  been  objected  that  inasmuch 
as  the  act  professes  to  be  based  on  the  principle  of  enforcing 
commercial  morality  In  the  interests  of  the  general  community, 
the  cost  of  administering  it  should  not  be  charged  entirely  to  the 
bankruptcy  estates  concerned.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  department  is  derived  from  funds 
to  which  estates  administered  tmder  the  present  act  have  contri- 
buted nothing,  this  objection  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
For  the  convenience  of  readers  who  may  require  more  detuled 
information,  the  accompanying  summary  of  some  of  the  more 
important  provisions  of  the  law  rdating  to  bankruptcy 
procedure  is  submitted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  subject  is  in  some  of  its  branches 
extremely  intricate,  and  that  both  the  law  and  the 
procedure  are  being  constantly  a£fected  by  a  considerable  body 
of  judicial  interpretation,  while  the  acts  also  contain  detailed 
provisions  with  regard  to  many  questions  incident  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  bankruptcy.  A  reference  to  the  latest  text- 
books or  competent  professional  advice  will  always  be  advisable 
for  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  practically  interested 
either  as  debtors  or  as  creditors  in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

The  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act  2887,  although  not  falling 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  bankruptcy  law,  may  also,  in 
^^  consequence  of  its  important  boiring  upon  the  question 
Jjjjjjj,  of  insolvency  in  En^and  and  Wales,  be  here  noticed. 
MMt  It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  tmder  the  Bankruptcy 
Acts  of  1849  and  x86i,  non-offidal  arrangements  by 
deed  between  a  debtor  and  the  general  body  of  his  creditors  were 
not  only  officially  recognized,  but  were  in  certain  circumstances 
made  binding  on  all  the  creditors,  including  those  who  refused 
to  assent  to  them.  Under  the  act  of  1869,  althou^  such  deeds 
were  no  longer  recognized  or  made  binding  on  non-assenting 
creditors,  the  proceedings  under  the  "  liquidation  by  arrange- 
ment" and  "composition"  clauses  were  practically  private 
arrangements  by  resolution  instead  of  deed,  and  were  proved  by 
experience,  to  be  open  to  the  same  abuses.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  under  the  act  of  1883  no  arrangements  either  by 
deed  or  by  resolution  have  any  force  against  dissenting  creditors, 
unless  confirmed  after  full  investigation  and  approval  of  the 
bankruptcy  courts.  Private  arrangements,  therefore,  cease  to 
form  any  part  of  the  bankruptcy  system.  But  they  are,  never- 
theless, binding  as  voluntary  contracts  between  the  debtor  and 
5uch  creditors  as  assent  to  them.    Being,  however,  in  the  nature 


of  assignments  of  the  debtor's  property,  they  axe  either  deemed 
fraudulent  if  the  benefit  of  the  assignment  is  limited  to  a  portioa 
of  the  creditors,  or,  if  it  Is  extended  to  all  they  become  acts  of 
bankruptcy,  and,  like  any  other  voluntary  assignment,  are 
liable  to  be  invalidated  if  made  within  three  months  prior  to  the 
petition  on  which  a  receiving  order  is  made  against  the  debtor. 
Treated  as  voluntary  assignments,  which  are  not  binding  on 
those  who  do  not  assent  to  them,  such  arrangements,  where 
honestly  entered  into  and  carried  out  by  capable  administration, 
in  many  cases  form  a  useful  and  expeditious  method  of  liquidating 
a  debtor's  affairs,  and  where  the  debtor's  insolvency  has  been 
brought  about  without  any  gross  misconduct  they  will  probably 
always  be  lately  resorted  to.    The  danger  attending  them  is 
that  eveq  in  cases  where  the  debtor  has  been  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct, a  private  arrangement  may  be  used  to  screen -his 
conduct  from  investigation,  while  in  many  cases  it  may  be  made 
the  medium  for  the  concealment  of  fraudulent  preferences. 
The  absence  of  any  independent  audit  of  the  trustees'  accounts 
may  also  encourage  or  conceal  irregularities  in  administ]catlon. 
Previous  to  1887,  however,  much  inconvenience  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  execution  of  these  private  arrangements  was 
frequently  kept  secret,  and  fresh  credit  was  obtained  by  the 
debtor  without  any  opportunity  being  afforded  for  the  new 
creditors  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  they  were 
dealing  with  an  insolvent  person,  and  that  in  many  cases  they 
were  simply  supplying  the  means  for  meeting  past  obligations 
in  respect  of  which  the  debtor  had  already  committed  default 
The  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act  2887  was  therefore  passed 
to  compel  the  .discl(»ure  of  such  arrangements,  by  declaring 
them  void  unless  registered  within  seven  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  by  any  creditor.    Registration  is 
effected  by  lodging  with  the  registrar  of  bills  of  sale  at  the  central 
office  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  true  copy  of  the  deed  and  of  every 
inventory  and  schedule  attached  thereto,  together  with  an 
affidavit  by  the  debtor,  stating  the  total  estimated  amount  of 
property  and  liabilities,  the  total  amount  of  composition,  if  any, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  crediton.    Where  the 
debtor's  residence  or  place  of  business  fe  outside  the  London 
bankruptcy  district,  the  registrar  is  required  to  forward  a  copy 
of  the  deed  to  the  registrar  of  the  county  court  of  the  district 
where  the  debtor's  residence  or  place  of  business  Is  atuated. 
Both  the  central  and  the  local  registers  are  open  to  public 
inspection  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  and  general  publicity  is 
secured  by  the  action  of  various  trade  agencies,  whidi  make  a 
practice  of  extracting  and  publishing  the  information  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested.    By  section  25  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  1890,  every  trustee  under  a  deed  of  arrangemoit  is  required 
to  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Thule  within  thirty  dajrs  of  the 
xst  of  January  in  each  year  an  account  of  his  receipts  and  pay- 
ments and  such  accounts  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
creditor  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.    They  are  not,  however, 
subject  to  any  kind  of  audit  or  control  by  the  department.    The 
registrar  is  also  required  to  make  periodical  returns  of  the 
deeds  thus  registered  to  the  Board  of  Ttade,  in  order  that  a 
report  of  proceedings  under  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act 
may  be  included  in  the  annual  report  which  the  departnaent  is 
required  to  make  on  proceedings  under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts. 
Full  statistics  of  such  proceedings  are  aca>rdin^y  included  in 
these  reports,  from  which  it  appears  that  during  the  ten  years 
ended  31st  December  2905  the  total  number  of  registered  deeds 
of  arrangement  was  34,273,  with  estimated  liabilities  amounting 
to  £41,663,542,  and  estimated  assets  to  £23,020,483. 

Summary  of  Bankruptcy  Procedure. — Subject  to  certain  speoMl 
provisions  in  the  case  of  what  are  termed*"  small  bankruptcies  " 
(see  below),  the  following  summary  sets  forth  some  of  the  more 
important  provisions  of  the  various  acts  and  rules  relating  to 
bankruptcy  administration  grouped  under  convenient  heads  to 
facilitate  reference.  In  some  cases  the  effect  of  legal  decisions 
has  been  *'mbo<^ifd  in  the  summary. 

Preliminary  ProceeHngs. 
Petition  and  Receiving  Order. — ^Any  court  exerdsing  bankruptcy 
jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides  or  carries  on  busincM 
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in  Eagbnd  or  Wales  may  make  a  receiving  order  against  a  debtor, 
whether  a  trader  or  not.  either  on  his  own  petition  or  on  that  of  a 
creditor  or  creditors  whose  claims  aggregate  not  leas  than  £50.  In 
the  case  of  a  creditor's  petition  prooTmust  be  given  of  the  debt,  and 
of  the  commission  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  within  three  months 
preceding  the  date  of  the  petition.  An  act  of  bankruptcy  b  com- 
mitted if  the  debtor  fails  to  satisfy  the  creditor's  claim,  upon  a 
bankruptcy  notice;  if  he  makes  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
htt  creditors  generally;  if  he  absconds  or  keeps  house;  if  he  gives 
notk«  of  sui^)ension  of  payments;  if  his  goods  are  sold  or  aeired 
under  execution;  if  he  nles  in  court  a  declaration  of  inability  to 
my  hn  debts;  or  if  he  grants  a  fraudulent  preference  or  conveyance. 
Tlicse  acts  are  here  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which  they  most 
frequently  occur  in  practice. 

Oijtci  and  Effect  0/  Receiving  Order.— Th^  object  of  the  order  is 
to  prutect  the  debtor's  propertv  until  the  first  meeting  of  creditors, 
ana  to  bring  the  debtor  and  nis  affairs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  Its  effect  is  to  s^y  all  separate  action  against  the 
debtor,  and  to  constitute  the  ofincial  receiver  attached  to  the  court 
receiver  of  the  debtor's  property,  although  the  legal  title  still  remains 
ia  the  debtor.  Where  there  is  an  estate  or  business  to  be  managed 
the  official  receiver  mav  appoint  a  special  manager,  who  receives 
such  remuneration  as  the  creditors,  or  failing  them  the  Board^  of 
Trade,  may  determine.  As  a  a)nsequence  of  the  order  the  following 
obligations  are  imposed  upon  the  debtor: — He  must  make  out  and 
Kibmit  to  the  official  receiver  within  a  prescribed  period  a  statement 
<tf  his  affairs,  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  hb  creditors, 
the  amount  of  their  claims  and  the  securities  hdd  by  them,  and  the 
nature  and  value  of  hu  assets;  and  accounting  for  hb  deficiency. 
Any  material  omission  or  false  statement  of  his  losses  or  expenses 
is  a  misdemeanour  under  the  Debtors  Act,  unless  he  can  prove  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  defraud.  The  statement  b  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  creditors.  He  must  also  in  every  case  submit  to  a  public 
examination  in  court,  in  which  the  official  receiver,  the  trustee  and 
any  creditor  who  has  proved  hb  debt  may  take  part.  Hb  evidence 
may  be  used  i^ainst  nim.    He  may  f  uruier  be  specially  examined 

Sf  the  court  at  any  time  with  reference  to  hb  desilings  or  broperty. 
e  must  attend  tlie  first  meetii^  of  creditors,  wait  upon  tne  official 
receiver  trustee  and  q)ecial  manager,  and  give  all  necessary  informa- 
tion, and  generally  do  all  acts  which  may  reasonably  be  rec^uired  of 
him  with  the  view  of  securing  a  full  investigation  of  hb  affairs.  He 
may  be  arrested  if  there  b  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he  b 
abmit  to  abscond,  destroy  papers  or  remova  goods,  or  if  he  fails 
without  good  cause  to  attend  any  examination  ordered  by  the  court. 
The  court  may  also  for  a  period  of  three  months  order  his  letters  to 
be  re-addressed  by  the  post-office  to  the  official  receiver  or  trustee. 
With  regard  to  persons  other  than  the  debtor,  aily  person  capable  of 
grviiffi  information  respecting  the  debtor,  hb  dealings  or  propeity, 
ma:^  be  examined  by  tne  court,  and  a  summary  order  may  be  made 
against  such  person  for  ddivery  of  any  property  belonging  to  the 
ddiCor. 

Firsi  iieeting  of  Creditors. 

Tbb  meeting  b  summoned  by  the  official  receiver,  notice  being 
given  in  the  Londim  Ccxette  and  in  a  local  paper,  and  sent  by  post 
to  each  creditor.  A  summary  of  the  statement  of  affairs  should 
accompany  the  notice,  with  any  observations  by  the  official  receiver 
which  he  may  think  fit  to  make.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to 
decide  whether  any  proposal  for  payment  of  a  composition  or  for  a 
scheme  of  arrangement  submitted  by  the  debtor  b  to  be  entertained, 
or  whether  an  application  should  be  mode  to  the  court  to  adjudicate 
the  <tebtor  bankrupt.  In  the  latter  case  the  meeting  may  by  an 
ordinary  resolution  appoint  a  trustee  with  or  without  a  cornmittee 
of  inspectiocL  It  may  also  give  any  directions  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  estate.  'The  meeting  should  be  held  at  the  place  most 
convenient  for  the  majority  of  the  creditors.  It  is  presided  over  by 
the  official  receiver  or  hb  deputy,  who,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
court,  admits  or  rejects  proofs  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  For  the 
transaction  of  business  three  creditors  qualified  to  vote,  or  all  the 
creditors  if  fewer  than  three,  must  be  present  or  represented.  Only 
persons  who  have  proved  their  debts  are  entitled  to  vote,  and 
detailed  regulations  respecting  proofs  and  the  valuation  of  securities 
are  laid  down  in  the  first  and  second  schedules  to  the  act  of  1883. 
One  of  the  chief  alterations  in  the  law  on  thb  point  is  the  condition 
imposed  on  creditors  on  bOls  of  exchange  to  deduct  from  their  claims 
tl^  value  of  the  liability  of  prior  M>ligant8  before  voting,  thus 
canceliinff  the  power  ot  controlling  the  proceedings  previously 
possessed  by  persons  who  had  no  real  interest  in  the  estate.  Votes 
may  be  given  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  stringent  reflations  are 
laid  dosm  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  proxies.  General 
proxies  entitling  the  holder  to  exercise  all  the  powers  which  the 
creditor  ooold  exercise  if  present  may  be  given  to  tne  official  receiver 
or  to  any  person  in  the  regular  employment  of  the  creditor.  Special 
proxies  may  be  given  to  any  person  to  vote  for  specified  resolutions, 
or  for  the  appointment  of  specified  persons  as  trustee  and  committee. 
Only  official  forms  can  be  used,  and  the  blanks  must  be  filled  up  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  creditor  or  some  person  in  his  regular  employ- 
ment, including  the  authorized  agent  of  a  creditor  resident  abroad. 
A  proxy  must  be  lodged  with  the  official  receiver  not  later  than  four 
o'dock  on  the  day  before  the  meeting  or  adjourned  meetii^  at  which 


it  b  to  be  used.  Resolutions  are  ordinary,  specbl  or  extraordinaiy. 
An  ordinary  resolution  b  carried  by  a  majority  in  value  of  the 
creditors  voting;  a  special  resolution  by  a  majority  in  number 
and  three-fourths  in  value  of  such  creditors.  The  only  instance  of 
a  resolution  other  than  these  b  that  required  for  the  approval  of 
a  composition  or  scheme  which  requires  a  majority  in  number  and 
three-fourths  in  value  of  all  the  creditors  who  have  proved.*  The 
majority  of  questions  arising  at  a  meeting  are  decided  by  an  ordinary 
resolution. 

.  Adjudication, 

If  the  creditors  so  resolve,  or  if  a  composition  or  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment b  not  proposed  by  the  debtor  or  entertained  by  the  creditors, 
or  if  entertained  b  not  approved  by  the  court,  or  if  without  reason- 
able excuse  the  debtor  laib  to  furnish  a  (voper  statement  of  hb 
affairs,  or  if  hb  public  examination  b  adjourned  sine  die,  the  court 
adjudkates  the  debtor  bankrupt  and  thereupon  hb  (voperty  vests 
in  a  trustee,  and.  subject  to  the  pa^^ent  01  the  costs  and  fees  of 
administration,  b  divisible  among  hb  creditors  until  all  hb  debts 
are  paid  in  full  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  %  per  annum. 

Ejfect  on  Bankrupt. — ^The  bankrupt  b  bound  to  aid  the  trustee 
in  his  adminbtration,  and  if  he  wilfully  faib  to  deliver  up  any  part 
of  hb  property  he  b  ^ilty  of  contempt  of  court.  He  b  also  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution  under  the  I^ebtors  Act  if  with  intent  to 
defraud  he  concieak  or  removes  property  to  the  value  of  j^io  or 
upwards;  or  if  he  fails  to  deliver  to  the  trustee  all  hb  property, 
books,  documents,  &c;  or  if  he  knowingly  permits  false  debts  to 
be  proved  on  hb  estate  without  disclosure;  or  mutilates,  falsifies, 
destroys  or  parts  with  books  or  accounts;  or  attempts  to  account 
for  hb  property  by  fictitious  losses:  or  if  within  four  months  next 
before  presentation  of  a  bankruptcy  petition,  he  obtains  property 
on  credit  by  false  representation;  or  pledges  or  dbposes  d.  otherwise 
than  in  the  ordinanr  way  of  hb  trade,  any  property  which  has  not 
been  paid  for;  or  by  misrepresentation  obtains  the  assent  cX  hb 
creditors  to  any  agreement  with  reference  to  his  affairs.  He  b  also 
under  the  act  of  1883.  guilty  of  misdemeanour  if  before  his  discharge 
he  obtains  credit  for  more  than  jCao  from  any  person  without  inform- 
ing such  person  that  he  b  an  undischarged  bankrupt.  It  b  the  duty 
of  the  official  receiver  to  report  any  such  facts  to  the  court,  and  if 
the  court  b  satbfied  that  there  b  4  reasonable  probability  of  con- 
viction, it  b  required  to  order  a  prosecution  which  b  then  conducted 
by  the  director  of  public  prosecutions. 

Disqualifications. — ^A  bankrupt  cannot  during  bis  bankruptcy 
or  until  five  years  after  hb  discharge,  unless  the  bankrupted  is 
annulled  or  he  obtains  hb  discharge  with  a  certificate  by  the  court 
that  the  bankruptcy  was  caused  by  misfortune  without  misconduct, 
act  as  a  member  of  the  legblature,  or  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor, 
alderman,  councillor,  guardian  or  overseer  of  the  poor,  member  of  a 
sanitary  authority,  school,  highway  or  burial  board,  or  select  vestry 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annidment. — ^An  order  of  adjudication  may  be  annulled  if  the 
court  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  have  been  made,  or  that  the 
bankrupt's  debts  are  paid  in  full,  or  if  a  composition  or  scheme  of 
arrangement  b  approved  by  the  court  after  adjudication. 

Discharge. — The  court  may  also  at  any  time  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  bankrupt's  public  examination,  and  after  hearing  the  official 
receiver,  the  trustee  aind  any  creditor,  to  all  of  whom  previous 
notice  of  the  application  must  be  given,  s^ant  the  bankrupt  a  dis- 
charge either  absolutely  or  under  conditioiu,  but  subject  to  the 
following  qualifications,  vis.: — j[i)  If  the  bankrupt  has  committed 
a  criminal  offence  connected  with  the  bankruptcy,  the  application 
must  be  refused  unless  for  vpedal  reasons  the  court  determines 
otherwise.  {2)  If  the  assets  are  not  eciual  in  value  to  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound  of  the  unsecured  Ibbilities  (unless  the  bankrupt  can 
show  that  he  b  not  responsible) ;  or  if  proper  books  have  not  been 
kept;  or  if  the  bankrupt  has  traded  after  knowledge  of  insolvency; 
or  has  contracted  debts  without  reasonable  probability  of  payment: 
or  failed  to  account  for  hb  deficiency;  or  contributed  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy by  rash  speculation,  gambling,  culpable  neglect  or  by  un* 
iustifiable  expenses;  or  has  taken  or  defended  legal  proceedings  on 
frivolous  grounds;  or  has  within  three  months  preceding  the 
receiving  order  given  an  undue  preference;  or  has  increased  hb 
liabilities  with  the  view  of  making  his  assets  equal  to  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound:  or  has  previously  been  bankrupt  or  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  creditors;  or  has  been  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  fraudulent 
br«ch  of  trust:  then  the  court  shall,  on  proof  of  any  of  these  facts, 
either  (a)  refuse  the  discharge,  or  (b)  suspend  it  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  years,  or  until  a  dividend  of  not  less  than  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound  has  been  paid ;  or  (c)  qualify  the  order  by  the  condition 
that  judgment  is  entered  up  against  the  bankrupt  lor  payment  of 
any  unpaid  balance  of  hb  debts,  or  of  part  of  such  balance  out  of 
his  future  earnings  or  property.  The  bankrupt  may,  however,  after 
two  years  apply  to  the  court  to  modify  the  conditions  if  he  b  unable 
to  comply  with  them.  An  order  of  •discharge  releases  the  debtor 
from  all  hb  obligations  except  debts  due  to  the  crown,  and  other 
obligations  of  a  public  character  which  can  only  be  discharged  with 
the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  debts  incurred  by  fraud,  and  judgment 
debts  in  an  action  for  seduction  or  as  a  co-respondent  in  a  matri- 
monii suit  or  under  an  affiliation  order,  which  are  only  released  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  court  may  expressly 
order.    The  release  of  the  bankrupt  does  not  operate  as  a  release 
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charge  iiad  Ibe  debtor  been  adjudicated  bankrupt.  A  bmilar 
proniial  nay  be  made  after  adjudicadoii,  and  if  entertained  by  the 
crediton  and  approved  by  tlie  court,  the  adjudication  nay  be 
annulled.  The  debtor'i  releaie  wiD  be  lubject  to  the  termi  at  the 
achcmc,  but  hi>  future  acquired  property  via  not  pua  to  the  creditors 
unlcH  there  ia  an  expma  atipulitioB  to  that  dfcct.  If  default  ii 
nade  in  carryinf  out  the  acheme,  or  if  it  ia  found  that  it  cannot 
proceed  without  injuitice  or  undue  delay,  the  court  may  at  any  time 
adjudicate  the  debtor  bankrupt,  in  which  caie  the  achenu  will  fall 
to  the  ETDund,  except  in  rapect  of  paattnniactioni  under  it.  The 
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Iruttee,  the  custody  of  funds,  ilie  audit  of  hit  accouolt  and  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  apply  in  the  same  manner 

rclatinelo  the  administration  of  property,  proof  of  debts,  dividends, 
Ac.  WHI  atso  apply,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  thE  case  and  the  terms  of 
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cffert  dI  legal  dKEuans  an  only  be  gathered  by  a  .perusal  nf  the 
rasrs;  but  the  followiiw  general  principles  may  be  stated: — The 
tenn  "  property  "  induoca  not  only  property  of  which  the  bankrupt 
is  the  true  owner,  but  property  in  hit  poaicHion,  ortler  or  rlitpositlon 

circumiuocn  that  he  is  the  reputed  owner  thereof,  llie  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  reputed  ownenhip  haa  been  coniideiably  restricted 
in  recent  years  by  the  growth  of  alleged  trade  custooia,  in  accordance 
with  which  property  is  fiequenlljr  lent  under  a  contnet  of  "  hire 
and  purchase  "  or  otherwise;  arid  by  the  deduons  of  the  courts 

apply.  Funhcr,  the  trustec'i  title  not  only  indudes  pttiperty  In 
the  actual  posKsaiob  of  the  bankrupt,  but  nlales  back  to  the  date 
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held  by  the  bankrupt  on  trust,  and  tools  of  trade,  wearia*  appnrel 
and  bedding  to  a  total  value  not  esceeding  £io.  an  escluaed  trom 
the  property  divisible  among  the  creditors,  with  ropect  to  property 
acquind  by  the  bankrupt,  whether  by  gift  sr  l^acy.  or  cooaiaiuig  of 
■ccumulationa  of  busineia  or  other  pronis  after  the  coflnmeiKciiKnt 
of  the  bankruptcy,  and  befoi*  he  obtaiaa  lui  (fiacbarge.  the  truat«'B 
title  also  pRvaili;  but  bona-tde  traaiactioas  by  the  drirlor  forvaluc. 
other  than  tianiactiona  rdating  to  freehold  properly.  aprKar  to  be 
valid.  When  the  bankrupt  la  a  beneficed  dergyman  the  trustee 
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of  tnc  oAce,  apply  for  t  be  aeqoeatntioo  of  the  profita  of  the  boBc&ce: 
and  where  he  u  m  receipt  of  a  salary,  income  or  ponsiou.  Ac.  the 
court  may  order  any  part  thereof  to  be  paid  to  ' 
be  ia  an  officer  of  the  army,  navy  or  civil  ierv_ 
to  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  of  the  de; 

Clotsu  itf  Oidtlgri  ud  Ditiinii. 
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btJ.cB  to  iif  payable  in  prcferenca  to  any  other  claim  against  the 
estate.  Other  preferential  claima  an  regulated  by  tbe  Bankruptry 
Acts  and  by  the  Preferential  Payneatsin  Baokrunlcy  Act  of  i&Bg. 
and  indude  tajies,  parochial  ana  other  local  ratca  for  not  bur  than 
one  year,  wages  and  sahriea  for  four  months,  bin  not  eaceediiig  £50 
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e  three  montht  prior  to  the  ncHviag  order,  the  la 
becoming  a  prefemd  cnditor  lor  ue  amount  bd 
lerksand  


s'  pimfs,  and  the  following 
credliors  an  ;ud  in  fidT, 


cir  unexpired  amenicntL    I 
<eii»dui(  s  %l  must  bedci 


le  husband  for  the  pi 
le  pr^ita.  and  dabia  for  inter 


Pmfl  tf  DtU.—AO  daims  and  liabilities  pnneni  < 
tr  conlingent.  ariiing  out  of  obli^tions  incurml  bi 
he  receiving  order  are  provable  in  the  bankruptcy 

ubin.F  to  appeal  to  the  court.  But  demands  in  tl 
fd  damages  arising  otherwise  Iban  by  leasr 
or  breuh  of  trust  are  not  provable.    A  se 


to  the  creditor's  power  ia  cer 


be  security  by  paying  the  amount  at  Ibe 

._._ ^,  ,.  .^^  ......re  it  to  be  reaUnd.    He  may  be  required  by 

the  creditor  to  elect  which  of  theae  counes  he  wHl  adopt.  faDiflf 
which  the  equity  of  ledemption  will  vest  in  tlie  creditor.  ■  Forfurthrs 

i^ei^n^'sh'ould  be  made  to  (he  Gm  and  second  siJieduies  of  Ihe 
(Cl  a!  1883  and  the  tulei  relating  thereto. 

eiirial  debtsi  it  ji    ' 


ort,  and  tnbsequent  divideorls  at 

Notice  of  iSe  intention  to  dedait  a  dividend  is  psetted  and  vent 

who  hiU  not  proved.    The  nritice  should  stale  the  last  day  f« 
proving  in  order  to  participate  in  the  distribution,  and  slmuld  br 

where  the  tame  is  payable,  is  sent  to  each  cmiitar  who  hat  proved, 
srith  a  Halcment  thowing  particulars  of  the  esiate.    And  provivos 
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3rct  detenntned.  Creditors  who  fail  to  prove  before  the  declaration 
of  a  dividend  are  entitled  to  receive  their  dividends  on  proving 
before  anv  subsequent  dividend  is  declared,  but  cannot  disturb 
Che  distributioii  of  any  dividend  already  declared.  Before  dis- 
tributing a  final  dividend  notice  u  sent  to  every  creditor  whose 
claim  has  been  notified  to  the  trustee,  but  not  finally  established, 
with  an  intimation  that  unless  so  established  withm  a  q)ccificd 
period  he  will  be  excluded  from  participation  in  the  estate.  In  the 
case  of  a  bankrupt  firm  the  joint  creditors  are  not  entitled  Co  receive 
a  dividend  out  of  the  separate  property  of  the  }>ankrupt8  until  all 
the  tqnrate  czeditors  are  paid  in  f  uU. 

TrusUt*s  AdminisirtUioH, 

While  the  interim  preservation  and  management  of  the  estate  is 
conducted  by  or  under  the  direct  supervision  of  officers  appointed 
by  and  responsible  tb  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  ultimate  r»Jization 
and  distribution  of  the  assets  devolve  upon  the  trustee  appointed 
by  the  creditors,  ^ut  besides  acting^  as  receiver  prior  to.  tne  first 
meetii^  of  creditors,  the  official  received  also  becomes  trustee  by 
operatton  of  law  on  the  making  of  an  order  of  adjudication.  He 
vacates  the  office  when  a  trustee  is  appointed  by  the  creditors,  and 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  again  becomes  trustee  on  the 
creditors'  trustee  being  released,  dying,  resigning  or  being  removed 
from  office.  As  the  bankrupt's  property  vests  in  the  trustee  for  the 
time  being,  and  passes  from  trustee  to  trustee  by  operation  of  law, 
and  without  any  formal  ict  of  conveyance,  the  continuity  of  the 
office  is  thus  secured. 

Appointment  of  Trustee. — ^A  trustee  may  be  appointed  by  a 
majority  in  value  of  the  creditors  voting,  at  the  first  or  any  subse- 
quent meeting,  or  the  appointment  may  be  left  to  the  committee 
of  inspection.  I n  either  case  the  appointment  is  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  may  object  on  the  ground  that  the 
creditors  have  not  acted  in  good  faith  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
body,  or  that  the  person  appointed  is  not  fit  to  act,  or  occupies  such 
a  potttion  in  relation  to  the  debtor,  to  any  creditor,  or  to  the  estate, 
as  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  act  with  impartiality,  or  that  in  any 
nevious  case  he  has  been  removed  from  office  for  misconduct  or 
tor  failure  without  good  cause  to  render  his  accounts  for  audit.  An 
appeal  from  such  objection  to  the  High  Court  lies  at  the  instance  of 
a  maiority  in  value  of  the  creditors,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  appead 
it  is  fatal  to  the  appointment.  Before  being  confirmed,  the  trustee- 
elect  must  also  furnish  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  such  security  must  be  kept  up  to  the  amount  originally 
fiited,  or  to  such  lesser  amount  as  that  department  may  require 
throughout  the  tenure  of  the  trusteeship,  failing  which  the  trustee  b 
liable  to  be  removed  from  office.  Where  the  creditors  fail  to  appoint 
a  trustee,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  do  so,  but  such  appointment  may 
at  any  time  be  superseded  by  the  creditors. 

RemooaL — ^The  trustee  may  be  removed  by  the  creditors  at  a 
meeting  summoned  for  the  purpose  without  reason  assigned,  or  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  misconduct,  or  for  incapacity  or  failure  to 
perform  his  duties,  or  on  either  of  the  other  personal  grounds  of 
objection  to  which  the  appointment  is  open.  But  the  removal  u 
in  like  manner  subject  \o  appeal  at  the  instance  of  creditors.  If  a 
receiving  order  is  made  against  a  trustee  he  thereby  vacates  office. 
He  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  a  general  meeting  of  creditors, 
resign,  but  his  resignation  does  not  operate  as  a  rckase  from  his 
Uabiiity  to  account  lor  his  administration. 

Powers  and  Ditties. — The  trustee  is  required  to  take  immedbte 
possession  of  the  bankrupt's  property,  including  deeds,  books  and 
accounts,  and  has  the  powers  of  a  receiver  in  the  High  Court  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  delivery.  After  payment  01  the  costs  of 
admmistration  it  is  hb  duty  to  distribute  the  estate  in  dividends 
as  speedily  as  possible.  He  may  also,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
committee,  or,  where  there  b  none,  with  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
carry  on  the  business  so  far  as  b  necessary  to  a  beneficial  winding- 
up.  institute  or  defend  l^:al  proceedings,  employ  a  solicitor  to  do 
any  business  previously  sanctioned  by  the  same  authority,  com- 
prmnise  debts  and  claims,  raise  money  on  mortgage,  sell  property 
on  credit,  or  divide  the  estate  where  practicable  among  the  creditors 
in  its  exbting  form.  He  may,  without  special  sanction,  but  subject 
to  any  directions  which  may  be  given  by  the  creditors  in  general 
meeting,  or  failing  them  by  the  committee,  sell  the  property  or  any 
part  ofit  for  cash,  including  business  goodwill  and  dook  debts,  and 
either  by  public  auction  or  private  treaty,  and  generally  exercise 
all  the  powers  which  the  banlcrupt  might  before  adjudication  have 
exercised  in  rdation  to  the  property,  or  which  are  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  conferred  on  the  trustee. 

Where  any  part  of  the  property  b  held  subject  to  onerous  obli^- 
tiotts,  such  as  the  payment  of  rent,  &c..  the  trustee  may  disclaim 
the  same,  subject  in  certain  cases  to  the  leave  of  the  court,  and  the 
disclaimer  operates  to  determine  all  interest  in  or  liability  in  respect 
of  the  propoty  on  the  part  of  the  estate.  The  trustee  is  required  to 
keep  a  record  book  (which  b  commenced  by  the  official  receiver), 
containing  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the  bankruptcy,  and  a  cash 
book  in  toe  prescribed  form,  in  which  all  receipts  and  payments  by 
him  must  be  entered.  All  monies  received  must  forthwith  be  paid 
into  an  account  at  the  Bank  of  England,  entitled  the  "  Bankruptcy 
Eirtates  Account."  whkh  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
onless  wboe  ta  special  drcunutances  the  sanction  of  that  depart- 


ment b  obtained  to- the  opening  of  a  local  banking  account,  but  in 
'no  circumstances  must  estate  monies  be  paid  to  the  trustee's  private 
account.  When  monies  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  estate, 
special  cheques  or  money  orders  are  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  applicatioi)  of  the  trustee. 

Control  over  Trustee. — In  his  administration  of  the  estate  the 
trustee  b  subject  to  control  by  the  committee  of  inspection,  the 
ci-editors,  the  court  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  committee  b 
appointed  by  the  creditors,  and  must  consist  of  not  more  than  five 
nor  less  than  three  creditors  or  authorized  representatives  of 
creditors.  It  acts  by  a  majority  present  at  a  meeting,  and  should 
be  convened  once  a  month  unless  it  otherwise  directs.  If  no  com- 
mittee is  appointed,  -the  Board  of  Trade  may  give  any  direction  or 
permission  which  mi^ht  have  been  given  by  a  committee.  Directions 
given  by  the  committee,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  are  binding  on  the  trustee,  unless  contrary  to  or  overruled 
by  those  of  the  creditors  or  of  the  court.  The  official  recover  or 
trustee  may  summon  a  meetine  of  the  creditors  at  any  time  to 
ascertain  their  wishes,  and  must  do  so  when  so  required  by  one-sixth 
in  value  of  the  creditors  or  when  directed  by  the  court.  The  Board 
of-  Trade  may  also  direct  the  official  receiver  to  summon  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  any  act  done  by  the  trustee  or  any 
resolution  01  the  committee  of  inspection.  Further,  the  trustee  may 
apply  to  th^  court  for  directions  in  any  particular  matter,  and  the 
court  may  also,  on  the  application  of  any  person  aggrieved  reverse 
or  modify  any  act  of  the  trustee,  or  make  such  order  as  it  deems  just. 
The  directions  of  the  court  override  those  of  the  creditors.  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  required  to  take  general  cognizance  of  the  conduct 
of  trustees,  to  inquire  into  any  complaints  1^  creditors,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  trustee  not  faithfully  performing  hb  duties,  to  take 
such  action,  including  the  power  of  removal,  as  may  be  expedient. 
It  may  also  direct  a  local  investigation  of  the  trustee's  books  and 
accounts,  and  may  require  him  to  answer  any  inquiries,  or  may  apply 
to  the  court  to  examine  him  on  oath.  If  any  loss  has  arisen  to  the 
estate  from  any  misfeasance,  neglect  or  omission  of  the  trustee,  it 
may  reauire  him  to  make  it  good.  The  orders  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  tne  powers  conferred  by  the  act  may  be  enforced  by  the  court 
by  committal  of  the  trustee  or  otherwise. 

Audit  of  Accounts. — ^The  trustee's  accounts  must  be  audited  by 
the  committee  of  inspection  not  less  than  once  in  every  three  months; 
and  once  in  every  six  months,  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  record  and  cash  books  must  also  be  submitted  with  the 
vouchers,  and  the  committee's  certificate  of  audit  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  final  audit.  If  it  appears  that  the  trustee  has  retained 
more  than  £50  in  hand  for  more  than  ten  days  without  a  satbfactory 
explanation,  he  may  be  removed  from  office,  surcharged  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  20  %  per  annum  and  lose  all  claim  to  remuneration. 

Remuneration. — The  trustee's  remuneration  is  fixed  by  the 
creditors  or  by  the  committee  if  so  authorized  by  them.  It  must 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  percentage  on  the  amount  of  the  realization 
and  on  the  dividends.  Ii  one-fourth  of  the  creditors  in  number  or  value 
dissent  from  the  resolution,  or  if  the  bankrupt  satisfies  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  the  remuneration  b  excessive,  the  Board  may  review 
the  same  and  fix  the  remuneiation.  A  trustee  may  not  receive  any 
rem  uneratton  for  services  rendered  in  any  other  capaci  ty .  e.g.  as  solici- 
tor, auctioneer,  &c,  beyond  that  votMl  to  him  as  trustee;  nor  may  he 
share  hb  remuneration  with  the  bankrupt,  the  solicitor  or  other  person 
employed  about  the  bankruptcy;  or  receive  from  any  person  any 
gift,  or  other  pecuniary  or  personal  benefit  in  connexion  therewith. 

Costs. — ^A  trustee  receiving  remuneration  b  not  allowed  the  costs 
of  any  other  person  in  respect  of  duties  which  ought  to  be  performed 
by  himself.  All  bills  of  solicitors  and  other  agents  employed  must 
be  taxed  before  payment,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
scales  of  costs;  and  the  taxing  master  must  satisfy  himself  that  the 
employment  has  been  properly  authorized  before  the  work  was  done. 
AH  bills  of  costs  must  be  delivered  to  the  trustee  within  seven  days 
of  the  request  for  the  same,  otherwise  the  estate  may  be  dbtributed 
without  regard  to  such  costs. 

Release. — VVhen  the  property,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  realization, 
has  been  realized  and  distributed,  the^  trustee  must  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  his  release,  forwarding  to  each  creditor  a  notice 
of  his  having  done  so,  together  with  a  copy  of  his  final  accounts, 
and  the  Boara  of  Trade,  after  preparing  and  considering  a  report  on 
the  same,  and  the  objections  of  any  person  interested,  may,  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Hich  Court,  grant  or  withhold  the  release.  If  a 
release  is  withheld,  tne  court  may,  on  the  application  of  any  person 
interested,  make  such  ordef  against  the  trustee  as  it  thinks  just. 
The  release  when  granted  operates  as  a  removal  from  office,  and 
thereupon  the  official  receiver  again  becomes  trustee,  and  b  thus 
in  a  position,  even  after  the  nominal  close  of  the  bankruptcy,  to  deal 
with  any  circumstances  which  may  arise,  or  which  have  ^ot  been 
foreseen  and  provided  for. 

SmaU  Bankruptcies. 

When  the  official  receiver  reports,  or  the  court  is  otherwise  satisfied 
that  the  debtor's  property  b  not  likely  to  realize  more  than  £300, 
the  court  may  make  an  order  for  the  summary  adminbtration  ofthe 
estate,  in  which  case,  if  the  debtor  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  the  official 
receiver  in  the  ordinary  course  becomes  and  remains  trustee,  and 
certain  other  modifications  are  effected  with  the  view  of  simplijfying 
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and  acoelentin^  the  procedure.  The  chief  of  these  modifications 
are  as  follows,  viz.  the  Board  of  Trade  acts  as  committee  of  inspec- 
tion; there  is  no  advertisement  of  the  proceedings  in  a  local  paper; 
in  legal  proceedings  all  questions  of  law  and  fact  are  determined  by 
the  court  without  a  jury;  adjudication  may  be  made  on  a  report  by 
the  official  receiver  before  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  wnere  no 
composition  or  scheme  is  proposed;  meetings  of  creditors  may  be 
held  in  the  town  where  the  court  sits  or  the  official  reviver's  office 
is  situated;  notice  to  creditors  of  meetings  other  than  the  first 
meeting,  or  of -application  by  a  debtor  for  his  discharge,  are  dispensed 
with  in  the  case  of  creditors  for  amounts  not  exceeding  £3.  Costs, 
other  than  a  solicitor's  charges,  may  be  paid  without  taxation;  and 
the  time  for  declaring  the  first  dividend  is  extended  to  six  months, 
but  the  whole  estate  must  be  realized  and  distributed  within  this 
period  if  practicable.  No  modification,  however,  is  permitted  in 
the  procedure  relating  to  the  public  examination  and  discharge  of 
the  bankrupt.  Notwithstanding  that  an  order  has  been  made  for 
summary  administration^  the  crRlitors  may  at  any  time  by  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  a  majonty  in  number  and  three-fourths  in  ^ue 
of  those  voting  at  the  meeting,  appoint  a  trustee  in  place  of  the 
official  receiver,  in  which  case  the  summary  order  ceases  to  be 
operative. 

ScoUisk  Bankruptcy  Legidatum, 

.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  law  of  bankruptcy  arose  as  a 
remedy  against  the  frauds  of  insolvent  4ebtors.  It  was  declared 
by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  (i62x,c.  x8)  that  no  debtor 
after  insolvency  should  fraudulentlydiminish  the  fund  belonging 
to  his  creditors,  and  if  a  deed  of  assignment  was  gratuitously 
executed  after  the  contracting  of  debt  in  favour  of  a  near  relation 
or  a  confidential  friend,  fraudulent  dealing  was  to  be  presumed. 
The  act  1696,  c.  5,  settled  the  definition  of  a  notour  or  notorious 
bankrupt,  a  question  which  had  previously  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session.  The  statute  defines  "  a 
notour  bankrupt"  to  be  any  debtor  who,  being  under  diligence 
by  homing  or  caption,  at  the  instance  of  his  creditors,  shidl  be 
either  imprisoned,  or  retire  to  the  abb^  or  any  other  privileged 
place,  or  flee  or  abscond  for  his  personal  security,  or  defend  his 
person  by  force,  and  who  shall  afterwards  be  found,  by  sentence 
of  the  lords  of  session,  to  be  insolvent.  Bankruptcy  as  thus 
defined  was,  it  is  said,  intended  to  afford  a  remedy  against 
fraudulent  preference  by  debtors,  and  not  as  the  ground-work 
of  a  general  process  of  distribution,  although  by  later  statutes 
it  became  a  necessary  requisite  of  every  such  process.  The 
exceptions  recognized  in  the  act  of  1696,  of  persons  absent  from 
Scotland  and  therefore  not  liable  to  imprisonment,  or  of  persons 
exempted  therefrom  by  special  privileges,  were  removed  b}r  later 
legislation.  The  old  English  distinction  between  traders  and 
non-traders,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  recognized  in  Scottish 
law.  The  statute  made  null  and  void  all  voluntary  dispositions, 
assignations  and  other  deeds  made  after  or  within  sixty  days 
before  bankruptcy. 

In  1856  was  passed  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  by  which 
the  law  of  bankruptcy  in  Scotland  is  mainly  regulated.  By  this 
act,  notour  {i.e.  legally  declared)  bankruptcy  was  constituted: — 

X.  By  sequestration  (or  adjudication  in  Enghmd  and  Ireland); 
and 

3.  By  insolvency  concurring  either — (a)  with  a  duly  executed 
duuge  for  payment  or  (b)  with  sale  of  effects  belonging  to  the 
debtor  under  a  poinding  or  under  a  sequestration  for  rent,  or 
making  application  for  the  benefit  of  ussio  bonorum. 

Notour  bankruptcy  continues,  in  cases  of  sequestration,  until 
the  debtor  has  obtained  his  discharge  and  in  other  cases  until 
insolvency  ceases.  Sequestration  may  be  awarded  of  the  estate 
of  any  person  in  the  following  cases: — 

X.  Living  debtor  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  Scottish  courts — 
(a)  on  his  own  petition  with  concurrence  of  qualified  creditors, 
or  {b)  on  petition  of  qualified  creditors,  provided  he  be  a  notour 
banlmipt,  and  have  had  a  dwelling-house  or  place  of  business 
in  Scotland  within  the  previous  year. 

a.  In  the  case  of  a  deceased  debtor,  subject  at  his  death  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court — (a)  on  the  petition  of  his  mandatory; 
or  {b)  on  the  petition  of  qualified  creditors  ((  X3). 

Sequestration  jnay  be  awarded  either  by  the  court  of  session 
or  by  the  sheriff.  A  sequestration  may  be  recalled  by  a  majority 
in  number  and  four-fifths  in  value  of  the  creditors,  who  may 
prefer  to  wind  up  the  estate  by  private  arrangement    If  the 


sequestration  proceeds,,  the  creditors  hold  a  meeting,  and  hy 
a  majority  in  value  elect  a  trustee  to  administer  the  estate,  and 
three  commissioners  (being  creditors  or  their  mandatories)  to 
assist  and  control  the  administration  and  declare  the  dividoids. 
The  bankrupt  (under  pain  of  imprisonment)  must  give  all  tlie 
information  in  his  power  regarding  his  estate  and  he  must  be 
pubh'dy  examined  on  oath  before  the  sheriff;  and  "conjunct 
and  confident  persons  "  may  likewise  be  examined.  Hie  bank- 
rupt may  be  discharged  either  by  composition  or  without  coos- 
position.  In  the  latter  case  (x)  by  petition  with  <»ncarrexice 
of  all  the  creditors,  or  (2)  after  six  months  with  concurrexioe  of 
a  majority  and  four-fifths  in  value  of  the  creditors,  or  (3)  after 
eighteen  months  with  concurrence  of  a  bare  majority  in  number 
and  value,  or  (4)  after  two  years  without  concurrence.  In  tbe 
last  case  the  judge  may  refuse  the  application  if  be  thinks  Che 
bankrupt  has  fraudulently  concealed  his  effects  or  wilfully 
failed  to  comply  with  the  laW.  This  act  was  amended  by  the 
Bankruptcy  and  Real  Securities  Act  X857,  which  deals  with 
the  cost  of  competition  for  trusteeships;  the  Bankruptqr 
Amendment  (Scotland)  Act  x86o,  which  enables  the  court  to 
recall  a  sequestration  where  it  is  more  convenient  that  the  estate 
should  be  wound  up  in  England  or  Ireland;  and  the  Bankruptcy 
Amendment  Act  (Scotland)  1875,  which  makes  the" wages  ci 
derks,  shopmen  and  servants  preferential  claims  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  four  months  and  an  amount  not  exceeding  £50, 
while  the  claims  of  workmen  are  placed  on  a  similar  footing  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  months.  Some  important  changea 
were  subsequently  introduced,  one  of  the  principal  being  that 
effected  by  the  Debtors  (Scotland)  Act  x88o,  which  abolished 
imprisonment  for  debt,  but  which,  like  its  English  prototype 
(the  Debtors  Act  X869),  contains  a  series  of  important  provisioiis 
for  the  punishment  of  fraudulent  bankrupts.  Under  these  pro* 
visions  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  on  that  subject  are  practically 
assimilated,  although  some  minor  differences  still  survive.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  differences  is,  that  while  the 
Scottish  act  makes  the  failure,  within  the  three  years  prior  to 
the  sequestration,  to  keep  "sudi  books  and  accounts  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course  of  any  trade  or  business  in  which  be 
(the  debtor)  may  have  been  engaged,  are  ncce»ary  to  exhibit 
or  explain  his  transactions"  a  criminal  offence,  the  F-ngi««h 
act  contains  no  provision  of  an  analogous  character;  the  non- 
keeping  of  such  books  being  treated  as  a  fact  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  dealing  with  the  debtor's  application  for  his  discharge 
but  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  .a  few  minor  trading  irregularities  dealt 
with  in  the  English  act  which  are  not  specifically  included  in  that 
of  Scotland.  Another  important  distinction  is  that  under  the 
Scottish  act  the  same  offences  may  be  treated  differently,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  brought  for  trial  before  the  court  of  justiciary 
or  a  sheriff  and  jury,  in  which  case  the  maximum  penalty  is  two 
years'  imprisonment;  or  before  a  sheriff  without  a  jury,  in 
which  case  the  penalty  is  limited  to  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  sixty  days.  This  distinction  admits  of  a  useful 
elasticity  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  havixig  regard  to  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  case,  which  is  hardly  possible 
under  the  English  act. 

Another  most  important  modification  of  the  law  is  effected 
by  the  Debtors  Act  x88o,  combined  with  the  Bankruptcy  and 
Cessio  Act  x88i,  and  the  Act  of  Sederunt  anent  Cessios  of  the 
aand  of  December  X882.  Under  the  law  existing  prior  to  these 
enactments,  the  process  of  cessio  bonorum  operated  chiefly  as  a 
means  for  obtaining  release  from  imprisonment  for  debt  on  a 
formal  surrender  by  a  debtor  of  all  his  goods  and  estate.  But 
under  this  process  the  debtor  was  not  entitled  to  a  discharge, 
and  his  future-acquired  property  was  still  subject  to  diligence 
at  the  instance  of  unsatisfied  creditors.  By  abolishing  im- 
prisonment for  debt  (except  in  regard  to  crown  debts  and 
public  rates  and  assessments),  the  legislature  also  practically 
abolished  this  use  of  the  process  of  cessio,  and  the  process  itself 
would  probably  have  bea>me  obsolete,  but  for  certain  changes 
effected  by  the  act  of  x88x,  which  have  given  it  a  different  and 
more  extended  scope.    Among  thoe  changes  may  be  noted  (t) 
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tho  extensioii  to  "  any  creditor  of  A  debtor  who  is  notour  bank- 
rupt/' without  reference  to  the  amount  of  his  debt,  of  the  right 
hitherto  limited  to  the  debtor  himself,  to  petition  the  court  for  a 
decree  of  cessio,  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  whether  presented  by 
the  debtor  or  by  a  creditor,  being  "  to  appoint  a  tnistee  to  take  the 
management  and  disposal  of  the  debtor's  estate  for  behoof  of 
bis  creditors  ";  (a)  the  discretionary  power  given  to  the  court 
upon  sudi  petition  to  award  sequestration  under  the  bankruptcy 
act,  in  any  case  where  the  liabilities  of  the  debtor  exceed  £aoo; 
and  (3)  the  right  of  the  debtor  to  apply  for  his  dhcharge  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  obtahung  in  the  case  of  sequestration. 
An  important  modification  of  the  law  relating  to  discharge  which 
eqnaUy  affects  a  debtor  under  the  Bankruptcy  and  Cessio  Acts, 
is  also  effected  by  the  provision  of  the  act  of  188  x,  which  requires, 
in  addition  to  the  concurrence  of  creditors,  the  fulfilment  of  one 
of  the  following  conditions^  viz.,  "  (a)  That  a  dividend  of  five 
shillings  in  the  pound  has  been  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  the 
debtor,  or  that  security  for  payment  thereof  has  been  found  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors;  or  (b)  that  the  failure  to  pay 
five  shillings  in  the  pound  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sheriff, 
arben  from  circumstances  for  which  the  debtor  cannot  justly 
be  held  req)onsible."  Orders  of  cessio  are  only  made  in  the 
sheriff  courts,  and  when  made,  the  court  also  appoints  a 
trustee,  who  conducts  the  proceedings  without  the  control 
exercised  by  the  creditors  in  a  sequestration.  Under  these 
conditions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  purpose  and  con- 
stitution of  the  process  of  cessio  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  it  has  now  become  a  modified  form  of  official  bankruptcy 
procedure,  with  a  less  elaborate  routine  than  in  the  case  of 
sequestration,  and  one.  perhaps  more  suitable  to  the  smaller 
class  of  cases,  to  which  in  practice  it  is  limited. 

The  Bankruptcy  Frauds  and  Disabilities  (Scotland)  Act  I884 
applies  to  sequestrations  and  decrees  of  cessio  the  criminal 
provisbns  of  §  31  of  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act  2883,  relating 
to  the  obtaining  of  credit  for  £20  and  upwards  by  an  undhcharged 
bankrupt,  without  disclosure  of  his  position.  It  also  places  tho 
law  relating  to  the  disqualifications  attaching  to  such  bankrupts 
on  a  similar  footing  to  that  of  the  English  act. 

The  Judicial  Factors  Act  of  1889  contains  a  provision  calculated 
to  cfaedt  excessive  costs  of  administration,  by  requiring  that 
where  the  remuneration  of  a  trustee  under  a  sequestration  is  to 
be  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  intimation  of  the  rate  of  re- 
mtmeration  is  to  be  given  to  the  creditors  and  to  the  accountant 
of  court  before  being  acted  on,  and  the  latter  officer  is  empowered, 
subject  to  appeal,  to  modify  the  same  if  he  deems  it  e3^>edient. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act 
18S7,  which  applies  to  England  and  Ireland,  docs  not  apply  to 
Scotland,  and  there  is  no  analogous  provision  requiring  registra- 
tion of  private  deeds  of  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors 
as  a  condition  of  their  validity  in  that  country. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  office  of  accountant  in  bank- 
mptcy,  which  was  established  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1856, 
has  under  the  Judicial  Factors  Act  1889  been  abolished,  the 
duties  being  merged  in  those  of  the  office  of  accountant  of  the 
court  of  session. 

Irish  Bankruptcy  Legislation. 
The  Irish  law  of  bankruptcy  is  regulated  by  the  two  leading 
Irish  statutes  of  1857  and  1872,  together  with  the  Irish  Debtors 
Act  1872,  and  corresponds  in  its  main  features  to  some  of  the 
older  English  enactments,  with  modifications  adopted  from  the 
English  act  of  1869.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
system  of  liquidation  by  arrangement  and  composition  without 
the  approval  or  control  of  the  court,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  latter,  has  not  at  any  time  been  imported  into  the 
Irish  law.  A  ^>ecial  act  was  passed  in  x888  for  establishing 
local  bankruptcy  courts  in  certain  districts  in  Ireland,  and  an 
act  was  also  passed  in  18S9,  applying  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Englifh  Act  of  1S88,  relating  to  preferential  payments  in  bank- 
nq>tcy,  to  Ireland.  ' 

The  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act  1887,  which  has  been  already 
discussed  above  under  the  head  of  English  banlmiptcy  legislation, 
also  ai^Ucs  in  its  main  provisions  to  Ireland,  and  as  supplemented  I 


by  the  Irish  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Amendment  Act  1890, 
places  the  law  rekting  to  this  branch  of  insolvency  procedure 
upon  a  similar  footing  in  both  countries,  so  far  as  regards  the 
pubh'city  of  such  deeds.  The  last-mentioned  act  also  requires 
a  simikr  registration  of  aU  petitions  for  arrangement  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  2857.  (j.  Sm.*} 

CouPASATiVB  Law 

British  Empire.— In  most  parts  of  the  British  empire  the  law 
of  bankruptcy  has  been  modelled  upon  the  English  system. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
follow  the  lines  of  the  existing  English  acts.  In  Queenshind, 
Tasmania  and  Now  South  Wales  the  system  is  rather  that  of 
the  English  act  of  2869,  leaving  more  to  the  creditors'  manage- 
moit  and  less  to  officialism. 

One  point  may  be  mentioned  in  which  the  Australian  colonies 
have  improved  on  the  English  system.  Under  the  En^i^  acts 
a  bankrupt  is  under  no  obligation  to  apply  for  his  discharge. 
The  result  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  contains  a  population  of 
70,000  undischarged  bankrupts— a  muiifest  danger  to  the 
trading  community.  Under  the  bankruptcy  systems  of  New 
South  Wales,  \^ctoria  and  New  Zealand,  a  baidurupt  is  bound 
to  apply  for  his  discharge  within  a  fixed  period,  otherwise  he  is 
guilty  of  a  contempt  of  court. 

In  Canada,  under  the  British  North  America  Act  2867,  the 
Dominion  parliament  has  exclusive  legislative  power  in  regard 
to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency:  but  there  is  no  existing  Dominion 
act  on  the  subject  A  Dominion  act  was  passed  in  1875,  but 
repealed  in  1880.  The  failure  of  this  act  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  the  diversity  of  the  pre-existing  provincial  systems,  embracing 
such  contrasts  as  the  English  law  of  Ontario,  and  the  French 
code  based  on  cessio  bonorum — ^which  ruled  in  Quebec.  Bank- 
ruptcy is  dealt  with  in  a  fragmentary  way  by  the  provincial 
legislatures  by  acts  regulating  such  matters  as  priority  of 
execution  creditors,  fraudulent  assignments  and  preferences, 
imprisonment  of  debtors,  administration  of  estates  of  deceased 
insolvents. 

In  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  English  hw  is  substantially 
followed.  In  the  Transvaal,  where  Roman-Dutch  law  prevails, 
the  law  governing  the  subject  is  the  Insolvency  Law,  No.  13  of 
2895.  It  provides  for  voluntary  surrender  and  compulsory 
sequestration.    The  law  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  is  similar. 

In  British  Guiana,  Gambia,  Jamaica,  Hong  Kong,  Mauritius, 
Grenada,  Trinidad,  Tobago  and  the  Straits  ^ttlements  the  law 
is  modelled  on  the  English  pattern. 

In  India  insolvency  is  regulated  by  the  Indian  Insolvency  Act 
2848,  extended  by  the  Act  XI.  of  1889. 

An  English  bankrupt,  it  may  be  added,  is  entitled  to  plead 
his  discharge  in  England  as  a  defence  in  a  colonial  court.  The 
explanation  is  this.  The  Engb'sh  act  vests  aU  the  bankrupt's 
property,  whether  m  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  colonies,  in 
his  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  Having  thus  denuded  him  of  every- 
thing, it  has  been  held  to  follow  that  the  bankrupt's  discharge 
must  also  receive  recognition  in  a  colonial  court. 

France. — Bankruptcy  in  France  is  regulated  by  the  Commercial 
Code  of  2807,  amended  and  supplemented  by  the  law  of  9th 
June  2838.  By  Article  437  of  the  code  bankruptcy  is  defined  as 
the  state  of  a  trader  who  is  unable  to  meet  his  commerdal 
engagements.  Simple  insolvency  of  this  kind  is  known  in  France 
as  faillUe.  Insolvency  attended  with  drcumstxmces  of  mis- 
conduct or  fraud  is  known  as  banqueroute  simple  or  banqucroute 
frauduleuse.  Only  a  trader  can  become  bankrupt.  The  debt, 
too,  for  obtaining  adjudication  must  be  a  commercial  debt,  the 
laws  regulating  bankruptcy  being  designed  exclusively  for  the 
protection  of  commerce.  To  be  made  a  bankrupt  a  trader  need 
not  be  insolvent:  it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  suspended  payment. 
Commercial  companies  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  be  declared 
bankrupt  in  the  same  maimer  as  individual  traders.  A  trader- 
debtor  can  be  adjudicated  bankrupt  upon  his  own  petition,  or 
upon  the  petition  of  a  creditor,  or  by  the  court  itself  propria 
moiu.    A  petitiom'ng  debtor  must  within  fifteen  days  file  at  the 
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office  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  district,  a  declaration 
of  suspension,  with  a  true  account  of  his  conduct  and  of  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  showing  his  assets,  debts,  profits  and  losses 
and  personal  expenses.  On  adjudication  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce appoints  a  person,  called  a  syndic  promsoirCf  to  manage 
the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  a  juge  commissaire  is  also  named  to 
supervise  the  syndic.  A  bankruptcy  terminates  by  an  ordinary 
composition  (concordat),  a  sale  of  the  debtor's  assets  (union),  or 
a  composition  by  relinquishment  of  assets.  It  is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  French  system,  and  highly  creditable  to  French 
commercial  integrity,  that  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy,  even 
when  accompanied  by  a  declaration  d*excusabiliti,  leaves  the 
unpaid  balance  a  debt  of  honour.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  National  Convention  passed  a  resolution  that 
any  man  who  contracted  a  debt  should  never  be  free  from 
liability  to  pay  it.  The  spirit  of  this  resolution  still  survives, 
for  until  a  trader  has  paid  every  penny  that  he  owes  he  is  not 
rehabilitated  and  remains  under  the  stigma  of  various  dis- 
abilities: he  has  no  political  rights,  he  cannot  hold  any  public 
office,  or  act  as  a  stockbroker,  or  sit  on  a  jury.  Banqueroute 
simple  is  where  the  bankrupt  has  been  guilty  of  grave  faults  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business,  such  as  extravagance  in  living, 
haxardous  speculation  or  preferring  creditors.-  Banqueroute 
frauduleuse  involves  the  worse  delinquency  of  fraud.  Both 
banqueroute  simple  and  banqueroute  frauduleuse  are  punish- 
able,— the  latter  with  penal  servitude  ranging  from  five  to 
twenty  years. 

Germany. — Bankruptcy  in  Germany  is  governed  by  a  code 
passed  in  1877.  Prior  to  this  each  state  had  its  system  and  the 
law  was  "  wholly  chaotic."  The  same  distinction  is  drawn  in 
Germany  as  in  l^rance  between  mere  commerd^  failure  and 
bankruptcy,  simple  or  fraudulent  Simple  bankruptcy  is 
established  by  such  offences  as  gambling,  dealing  in  "  futures," 
disorderly  book-keeping  or  extravagance  in  living:  fraudulent 
bankruptcy,  by  offences  of  a  deeper  dye — the  concealment  of 
property,  the  falsifying  of  books,  the  manufacture  of  fictitious 
debts  and  the  giving  of  illegal  preferences.  Both  kinds  of 
bankruptcy  are  pimishable,  fraudulent  bankruptcy  by  penal 
servitude,  or  in  case  of  mitigating  circumstances,  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  three  months.  Accessories  in  fraudulent 
bankruptcies  are  liable  to  penal  servitude — ^for  instance,  a 
creditor  who  conspires  with  the  debtor  to  secure  an  advantage 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  debtors.  The  creditors  are  called 
together  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  adjudication,  and  at 
their  meeting  they  may  appoint  a  committee  of  their  number  to 
advise  with  the  trustee.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  see  that 
the  trustee  performs  his  functions.  Estates  are  liquidated  with 
great  rapidity.  In  order  that  the  creditors  may  receive  dividends 
at  the  earliest  moment,  it  is  customary  to  scU  the  assets  by 
auction.  The  creditors  by  a  majority  in  number  and  three- 
fourths  in  value  may  accept  a  composition,  but  such  an  arrange- 
ment must  have  the  approval  of  the  court.  The  fees  are  very 
moderate:  in  an  ordinary  bankruptcy  the  attorney's  fees  do 
not,  it  is  said,  exceed  £5. 

Italy. — Bankruptcy  in  Italy  is  regulated  by  the  Commercial 
Code  of  1883  (Part  III.).  Oidy  merchants  can  pass  through  the 
bankruptcy  court.  Merchants  are  defined  by  the  code  as  those 
who,  as  an  habitual  profession,  engage  in  commercial  business. 
This  definition  includes  merchant  companies.  Bankruptcy 
proceedings  may  be  taken  either  by  the  debtor  or  by  a  creditor 
for  a  commercial  debt,  or  may  be  ordered  by  the  court.  The 
amount  of  the  debt  is  immaterial:  a  small  sum  will  suffice, 
provided  its  non-payment  is  proof  of  insolvency.  Bankruptcy 
can  only  be  declared  where  there  is  insolvency.  The  judgment 
adjudicating'  a  debtor  bankrupt  deprives  the  bankrupt  of  the 
right  to  administer  his  affairs,  and  nominates  a  trustee  to  realize 
the  property  under  the  superintendence  of  a  judge  and  a  com- 
mission of  creditors.  All  the  property  of  the  bankrupt,  movable 
and  immovable,  is  sold  by  auction  and  distributed  in  dividends. 
This  is  one  way  of  closing  the  bankruptcy,  but  it  may  also  be 
closed  by  an  arrangement.  No  minimum  percentage  is  required 
for  such  arrangement,  but  it  must  have  the  assent  of  creditors 


representing  three-fourths  of  the  bankrupt's  indebtedness. 
Composition  before  bankruptcy  is  not  recognized  by  Italian 
law.  Bankrupts  are  liable  to  criminal  proceedings  involving 
punishments  more  or  less  heavy  for  offences  against  the  law,  c^., 
for  not  keeping  books  in  the  way  prescribed  by  law. 

United  States. — After  much  fragmentary  legislation  tbe 
bankruptcy  system  of  the  United  States  is  now  embodied  in  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
X903.  The  acts  of  bankruptcy  under  the  act  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  where  a  debtor  (x)  removes  any  of  his  property  to 
hinder  or  delay  his  creditors;  (2)  being  insolvent,  transfera 
property  with  intent  to  prefer  a  creditor;  (3)  suffers  any  creditor 
to  obtain  a  preference;  (4)  makes  a  general  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors;  (5)  "  admits  in  writing  his  inability  to 
pay  his  debts  and  his  willingness  to  be  adjudicated  a  bankrupt 
on  that  ground."  These  acts  of  bankruptcy  do  not  indude,  it 
will  be  observed,  non-payment  by  a  debtor  of  his  debts.  A 
debtor  can  therefore  only  be  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  on  the 
ground  of  indebtedness  with  his  own  consent  in  writing.  Prc> 
sumably  the  Icgiskture  thought  that  the  desire  to  obtain  the 
protection  and  privilege  of  bankruptcy  would  be  a  suffident 
inducement  to  confess  insolvency,  where  such  insolvency*  in 
fact,  exists. 

To  constitute  a  fraudulent  preference  it  is  not  necessary,  as 
it  is  under  English  law,  that  the  payment  should  be  made  "  with 
a  view  to  prefer  "  the  favoured  creditor.  It  is  enough  that  the 
creditor  is  preferred.  This  avoids  the  nice  questions  of  legal 
casuistry  which  have  embarrassed  the  English  courts,  and  it  is 
the  more  rational  rule,  for  creditors  are  not  concerned  with  a 
debtor's  intention.  Any  person,  trader  or  non-trader,  may 
avail  himself  of  the  act,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  there 
is  this  peculiarity:  it  may  be  petitioned  against  but  cannot 
petition. 

Insolvency  is  construed  in  a  practical  sense;  that  is,  a  peison 
is  insolvent  where  the  aggregate  of  his  property,  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, is  insufiidcnt  to  pay  his  debts;  but  he  is  not  necessarily 
insolvent  because  his  reahzed  assets  are  insufficient  to  meet  his 
liabilities. 

Involuntary  proceedings  can  only  be  taken  against  debtofs 
owing  $1000  or  over,  with  certain  exceptions.  A  petitioning 
creditor's  debt  must  amount  to  $500. 

The  administration  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  is  entrusted  to 
the  district  courts  and  is  exercised  through  the  medium  of  certain 
officers  appointed  by  the  courts  and  called  referees.  The  creditors 
appoint  a  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  estate. 

So  soon  as  his  judicial  examination  is  over  the  bankrupt 
may  offer  his  creditors  a  composition,  but  to  take  effect  the 
composition  must  be  approved  by  the  court  after  >m^"i^ 
objections. 

The  discharge  is  the  key  to  the  effidency  of  every  bankruptcy 
system.  By  the  control  which  the  court  thus  holds,  it  is  enaUed 
to  bring  its  moral  censorship  to  bear  on  a  debtor's  conduct  and 
so  maintain  a  high  standard  of  commercial  integrity.  Uiuler 
the  United  States  system  the  judge  is  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  the  application  and  to  discharge  the  bankrupt,  unless  he 
has  (i)  committed  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment;  (2) 
with  intent  to  conceal  his  financial  condition,  destroyed,  ocmi- 
cealed,  or  failed  to  keep  books  of  account  or  records  from  which 
such  condition  might  be  ascertained;  or  iz)  obtained  property 
on  credit  from  any  person  upon  a  malerially  false  statemesU  im 
writing  made  to  such  person  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suck 
property  on  credit;  or  (4)  at  any  time,  subsequent  to  the  frsi  day 
of  the  four  months  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
transferred,  removed,  destroyed  or  concealed  any  of  his  property 
with  intent  to  hinder,  delay  or  defraud  his  creditors;  or  (5)  m 
voluntary  proceedings  been  granted  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy  witkim 
six  years;  or  (6)  in  the  course  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  refused 
to  obey  any  lawful  order  of  or  to  answer  any  material  qme^iom 
approved  by  the  court. 

It  is  significant  that  the  italidzed  qualifications  were 
added  to  the  act  of  1898  by  the  experience  of  five  years  of  its 
working.  (E.  Ma.) 
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BAVKS,  GEORGE  UmiABUS  (t82i-i88i).  British  miscel- 
laneous  writer,  was  born  at  Birmingham  on  the  ind  of  March 
1031.  After  a  brief  experience  in  a  variety  of  trades,  he  became 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  a  contributor  to  various  newspapen, 
and  subsequently  a  playwright,  being  the  author  of  two  plays, 
a  couple  of  burlesques  and  several  lyrics.  Between  1848  and 
1864  he  edited  in  succession  a  variety  of  newspapers,  including 
the  Birmingham  Mercury  and  the  Dubtin  Daily  Express,  and 
published  several  volumes  of  miscellaneous  prose  and  verse. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  May  188 x. 

BANKS.  SIR  JOSEPH,  Bart,  (i 743-1820).  English  naturalist, 
was  bom  in  Argyle  Street,  London,  on  the  13th  of  February  1743. 
His  father,  William  Banks,  was  the  son  of  a  successful  Lincoln* 
shire  doctor,  who  became  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  represented 
Peterborou^  in  parliament;  and  Joseph  was  brouj^t  up  as 
the  son  of  a  rich  man.  In  1760  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  natural  science  and  was  the  means  of 
introducing  botanical  lectures  into  the  university.  In  2764  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  ample  fortune  left  by  his  father, 
and  in  1766  he  made  his  first  scientific  expedition  to  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,  bringing  back  a  rich  collection  of  plants  and 
insects.  Shortly  after  his  return,  Captain  Cook  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  Banks,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Lord  Sandwich, 
obtained  leave  to  join  the  expedition  in  the  "  Endeavour," 
which  was  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense.  He  made  the  most 
careful  preparations,  in  order  to  be  able  to  profit  by  every 
opportunity,  and  induced  Dr  Daniel  Solander,  a  distinguished 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  to  accompany  him.  He  even  engaged  draughts- 
men and  painters  to  delineate  such  objects  of  interest  as  did  not 
admit  of  being  transported  or  preserved.  The  voyage  occupied 
three  years  and  many  hardships  had  to  be  tmdeigone;  but 
the  rich  harvest  of  discovery  was  more  than  adequate  compensa- 
tion. Banks  was  equally  anxious  to  join  Cook's  second  expedition 
and  expended  large  sums  in  engaging  assistants  and  furnishing 
the  necessary  equipment;  but  circumstances  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  purpose.  He,  however,  empfeyed  the  assistants 
and  materials  he  had  collected  in  a  voyage  to  Iceland  in  277a, 
returning  by  the  Hebridn  and  Staffa.  In  2778  Banks  succeeded 
Sir  John  Pringic  as  president  of  the  Royal  Sixiety,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  fellow  from  2766,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death. 
In  2781  be  was  made  a  baronet;  in  1795  he  received  the  order 
of  the  Bath;  and  in  2797  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy  cotmdL 
He  died  at  Isleworth  on  the  29th  of  June  2820.  As  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  he  did  much  to  raise  the  state  of  science 
in  Briuin,  and  was  at  the  same  time  most  assiduous  and  success- 
ful in  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  scientific  men  of  all 
nations.  It  was,  however,  objected  to  him  that  from  his  own 
predilections  he  was  inclined  to  overlook  and  depreciate  the 
labours  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sections  of  the  Royal 
SxJety  and  that  he  exercised  his  authoritysomewhat  despotically. 
He  bequeathed  his  collections  of  books  and  botanical  specimens 
to  the  British  Museum.  His  fame  rests  rather  on  what  his  liberal- 
ity enabled  other  workers  to  do  than  on  his  own  achievements. 
See  J.  H.  Maiden.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (1909). 

BAHKS.  NATHANIEL  PRENTISS  (1826-2894),  American 
pcditidan  and  soldier,  was  bom  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  50th  of  January  2826.  He  received  only  a  common 
school  education  and  at  an  early  age  began  work  as  a  bobbin- 
boy  in  a  cotton  factory  of  which  his  father  was  superintendent. 
Subsequently  he  edited  a  weekly  paper  at  Waltham,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  his  energy  and  his  ability 
as  a  public  speaker  soon  winning  him  distinction.-  He  served 
as  a  Free  Soflcr  in  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives 
from  2849  to  2853,  and  was  speaker  in  2852  and  2853;  he  was 
president  of  the  state  Constitutional  Convention  of  2853,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  national  House  of  RJepre- 
sentatives  as  a  coalition  candidate  of  Democrats  and  Free 
Soflers.  Although  re-elected  in  2854  as  an  American  or  "  Know- 
Nothing,"  he  soop  left  this  party,  and  in  2855  presided  over  a 
Re|Miblican  convention  in  Massachusetts.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Thirty-Fourth  Congxess  the  anti-Nebruka  men  gradually 


united  in  supporting  Banks  for  speaker,  and  after  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  protracted  speakership  contests  in  the  history 
of  congress,  lasting  from  the  3rd  of  December  2855  ^o  ^^  >nd 
of  February  2856,  he  .was  chosen  on  the  233rd  ballot.  This  has 
been  called  the  first  national  victory  of  f  he  Republican  party. 
Re-elected  in  1856  as  a  Republican,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
December  1857,  and  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  2858 
to  2862,  a  period  marked  by  notable  administrative  and  educa- 
tional reforms.  He  then  succeeded  Geoige  B.  McQeUan  as 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  railway.  Although  while 
governor  he  had  been  a  strong  advocate  of  peace,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  offer  his  services  to  President  Lincoln,  who 
appointed  him  in  x86t  major-general  of  volunteeis.  Banks  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  volunteer  officers.  When 
McClcUan  entered  upon  his  Peninsular  Campaign  in  2862  the  im- 
portant duty  of  defending  Washington  from  the  aimy  of "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson  fell  to  the  corps  conunanded  by  Banks. .  In  the 
spring  Banks  was  ordered  to  move  against  Jackson  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  but  the  latter  with  superior  forces  defeated 
him  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  on  the  asth  of  May,  and  forced  him 
back  to  the  Potomac  river.  On  the  9th  of  August  Banks  again 
encountered  Jackson  at  Cedar  Mountain,  and,  though  greatly 
outnumbered,  succeeded  in  holding  his  ground  after  a  very 
sanguinary  battle.  He  was  later  placed  in  conunand  of  the 
garrison  at  Washington,  and  in  November  sailed  from  New  York 
with  a  strong  force  to  replace  General  B.  F.  Butler  at  New 
Orieans  as  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Being 
ordered  to  co-operate  with  Grant,  who  was  then  before  Vicksburg, 
he  invested  the  defences  of  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana,  in  May  2863, 
and  after  three  attempts  to  carry  the  works  by  storm  he  began 
a  regular  siege.  The  garrison  surrendered  to  Banks  on  the  9th 
of  July,  on  receiving  word  that  Vicksburg  had  fallen.  In  the 
autumn  of  2863  Banks  organised  a  number  of  expeditions  to 
Texas,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  French  in  Mexico 
from  aiding  the  Confederates,  and  secured  possession  of  the  region 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  But  his 
Red  River  expedition,  March-May  2864,  forced  upon  him  by 
superior  authority,  was  a  complete  failure.  In  August  2865  he 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  and  from  2865  to  2873  he  was 
again  a  representative  in  congress,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs.  A  personal  quarrel  with  President 
Gmnt  led  in  2873,  however,  to  his  joining  the  Liberal-Republican 
revolt  in  supportof  Horace  Greeley,  and  as  the  Liberal-Republican 
and  Democratic  candidate  he  was  defeated  for  re-election.  In 
2874  he  was  successful  as  a  Democratic  candidate,  serving  one 
term  (2875-2877).  Having  rejoined  the  Republican  party  in 
2876,  he  was  United  States  marshal  for  Massachusetts  from 
2879  until  2888,  when  for  the  ninth  time  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.  He  retired  at  the  dose  of  his  term  (2892)  and  died 
at  Waltham  on  the  2st  of  September  2894. 

BANKS,  THOMAS  (1735-1805),  En^h  sculptor,  son  of  a 
surveyor  who  was  land  steward  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  39th  of  December  1 735.  He  was  taught 
drawing  by  his  father,  and  in  1750  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood- 
carver.  In  his  spare  time  he  worked  at  sculpture,  and  before 
2773,  when  he  obtained  a  travelling  studentship  and  proceeded 
to  Rome,  he  had  already  exhibited  several  fine  works.  Return- 
ing to  Eni^and  in  1779  he  found  that  the  taste  for  classic  poetry, 
ever  the  source  of  his  Inspimtion,  no  longer  existed,  and  he  spent 
two  yean  in  St  Petersburg,  being  employed  by  the  empress 
Catherine,  who  purchased  his  "  Cupid  tormenting  a  Butterfly." 
On  his  return  he  moddlcd  his  colossal  "  Achilles  mourning  the 
loss  of  Briscis,"  a  work  full  of  force  and  passion;  and  thereupon 
he  was  elected,  in  1784,  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
in  the  following  year  a  full  member.  Among  other  works  in 
St  Paul's  cathedral  are  the  monuments  to  Captain  Westcott  and 
Captain  Burges,  and  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 
His  bust  of  Warren  Hastings  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Banks's  best-known  work  is  perhaps  the  colossal  group  of 
"  Shakespeare  attended  by  Painting  and  Poetry,"  now  in  the 
garden  of  New  Place,  Stratford-^n-Avon.  He  died  in  London 
on  the  tad  of  Febniaiy  280$, 
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BANKS  AND  BANKINO.  The  word  "  bank,"  in  the  economic 
sense,  covers  various  meanings  which  all  express  one  object,  a 
contribution  of  money  for  a  common  purpose.  Thus  Bacon,  in 
his  essay  on  Usury ,  while  explaining  "  how  the  discommodities 
of  it  may  be  best  avoided  and  the  commodities  retained,"  refers 
to  a  •"  bank  or  common  stock  "  as  an  expression  with  which  his 
readers  would  be  familiar.  Originally  connected  with  the  idea 
of  a  mound  or  bank  of  earth— hence  with  that  of  a  mante,  an 
Italian  word  describing  a  heap — the  term  has  been  gradually 
applied  to  several  classes  of  institutions  established  for  the 
general  purpose  of  dealing. with  money. 

The  manner  in  which  a  bank  prospers  is  explained  by  David 
Ricardo.  in  his  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currency ^ 

in  a  passage  where  he  tells  tis  that  a  bank  would  never 
^^^'v  be  established  if  it  obtained  no  other  profits  but  those 
AmIm«s.    derived  from  the  employment  of  its  own  capital.    Tlie 

real  advantage  of  a  bank  to  the  community  it  serves 
commences  only  when  it  employs  the  capital  of  others.  The 
money  which  a  bank  controls  in  the  form  of  the  deposits 
which  it  receives  and  sometimes  of  the  notes  which  it  issues,  is 
loaned  out  by  it  again  to  those  who  desire  to  borrow  and  can 
show  that  they  may  be  trusted.  A  bank,  in  order  to  cany  on 
business  successftilly,  must  possess  a  sufficient  capital  of  its  own 
to  give  it  the  standing  which  will  enable  it  to  collect  capital 
belonging  to  others.  But  this  it  does  not  hoard.  It  only  holds 
the  fimds  with  which  it  is  entrusted  till  it  can  use  them,  and  the 
use  is  foimd  in  the  advances  that  it  makes.  Some  of  the  deposits 
merely  lie  with  the  bank  till  the  customer  draws  what  he  requires 
for  his  ordinary  everyday  wants.*  Some,  the  greater  part  by  far, 
of  the  deposits  enable  the  bank  to  make  advances  to  men  who 
employ  the  funds  with  which  they  are  entrusted  in  reproductive 
industry,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  maimer  which  not  only  brings  back 
a  greater  value  than  the  amount  originally  lent  to  them,  but 
assists  the  business  development  of  the  country  by  setting  on 
foot  and  maintaining  enterprises  of  a  profitable  description.  It 
IS  possible  that  some  part  may  be  employed  in  loans  required 
through  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  but  these  can 
only  be  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  as  it  b  only  through 
reproductive  industry  that  the  capital  advanced  by  a  banker 
can  really  be  replaced.  A  loan  sometimes,  it  is  true,  is  repaid 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  security,  but  this  only  means 
a  transfer  of  capital  from  one  hand  to  another;  money  that  is 
not  transferred  in  this  way  must  be  made  by  its  owner.  Granted 
that  the  security  is  complete,  there  is  only  one  absolute  rule  as 
to  loans  if  a  bank  desires  to  conduct  its  business  on  safe  lines, 
that  the  advance  should  not  be  of  fixed  but  of  floating  capital. 
Nothing  seems  simpler  than  such  a  business,  but  no  business 
requires  closer  attention  or  more  strong  sense  and  prudence  in 
its  conduct.  In  other  ways  also,  besides  making  loans,  a  well- 
conducted  bank  is  of  much  service  to  the  business  prosperity  of 
a  country,  as  for  example  by  providing  facilities  for  the  ready 
transmission  of  money  from  those  who  owe  money  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  due.  This  is  particularly  obviotis  when  the  debtor 
lives  in  one  town  or  district  and  th<^  creditor  in  another  at  a 
considerable  distance,  but  the  convenience  is  very  great  under 
any  circumstances.  Where  an  easy  method  <^  transmission  of 
cash  does  not  exist,  we  become  aware  that  a  "  rate  of  exchange  " 
exists  as  truly  between  one  place  and  another  in  the  same  country 
as  between  two  places  in  different  countries.  The  assistance 
that  banking  gives  to  the  industries  of  a  community,  apart  from 
these  facilities,  is  constant  and  most  valuable. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  some  main  features  of  the 
business,  we  may  pass  on  to  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  modem 
^^^  banking.  Banks  in  Europe  from  the  i6th  century  on* 
^^^^  wards  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  described 
flwiit        u  "  exchange  banks,"  the  other  as  "  banks  of  deposits." 

These  last  are  banks  which,  besides  receiving  deposits, 
make  loans,  and  thus  associate  themselves  with  the  trade  and 
general  industries  of  a  country.  The  exchange  banks  included 
in  former  years  institutions  like  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  and  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam.  These  were  establidied  to  deal  with 
foreign  exchange  and  to  facilitate  trade  with  other  countries. 


The  others— founded  at  very  different  dates— were  established 
as,  or  early  became,  banks  of  deposit,  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  Venice,  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  the  Bank  of  France, 
the  Bank  of  Germany  and  others.  Some  reference  to  these  niil 
be  made  later.  The  exchange  banks  claim  the  first  attention. 
Important  as  they  were  in  their  day,  the  period  of  their  activity 
is  now  generally  past,  and  the  interest  in  their  operations  has 
become  mainly  historical. 

In  one  re^)ect,  and  that  a. very  important  one,  the  business 
carried  on  by  the  exchange  banks  differed  from  banking  as 
generally  understood  at  the  present  time.  No  exchange  bank 
had  a  capital  of  its  own  nor  did  it  require  any  for  the  periormance 
of  the  business.  The  object  for  which  exchange  banks  were 
established  was  to  turn  the  values  with  which '  they  were 
entrusted  into  "  current  money,"  "  banj^  money  "  as  it  was 
called,  that  is  to  say,  into  a  currency  which  was  accepted  immedi- 
ately by  merchants  without  the  necessity  of  testing  the  value 
of  the  coin  or  the  bullion  brought  to  them.  The  "  value  "  they 
provided  was  equal  to  the  "  value  "  they  received,  the  only 
difference  being  the  amount  of  the  small  charge  they  made  to 
their  customers,  who  gained  by  dealing  with  them  more  than 
equivalent  advantages. 

Short  notices  of.  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  which  survived 
the  longest,  its  existence  not  terminating  till  1873,  will  suffice  to 
explain  the  working  of  these  institutions. 

The  Amsterdamsche  Wisselbank,  or  exdumge  bank,  known 
later  as  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  was  established  by  the  ordinance 
of  the  dty  of  Amsterdam  of  31st  January  1609.  The  increased 
commerce  of  Holland,  which  made  Amsterdam  a  leading  dty 
in  international  dealings,  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  bank, 
to  which  any  person  might  bring  money  or  bullion  for  deposit, 
and  might  iK'ithdraw  at  pleasure  the  money  or  the  worth  of  the 
bidlion.  The  ordinance  which  established  the  bank  further 
required  that  all  bills  of  600  gulden  (£50),  or  upwards — thb 
limit  was,  in  1643,  lowered  to  300  gulden  (£25) — should  be  paid 
through  the  bank,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  transfer  of  deposits 
or  credits  at  the  bank.  These  transfers  came  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  "  bank  money."  The  charge  for  making  the  transfers 
was  the  sole  source  of  income  to  the  bank.  The  bank  was 
established  without  any  capital  of  its  own,  being  understood  to 
have  actually  in  its  vaults  the  whole  amotmt  of  spede  for  which 
"  bank  money  "  was  outstanding.  This  regulation  was  not, 
however,  strictly  observed.  Loans  were  made  at  various  dates 
to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  In  1795  a  report  was  iaued 
showing  that  the  dty  of  Amsterdam  was  largely  indebted  to  the 
bank,  which  held  as  security  the  obligations  of  the  states  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland.  The  debt  was  paid,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  revive  the  bank,  and  in  1820  "  the  estabUshment  which 
for  generations  had  held  the  leading  place  in  European  commerce 
ceased  to  exist."  (See  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  ^ 
Banking,  by  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  p.  105.) 

Similar  banks  had  been  established  in  Middelburg  (March  tSth* 
i6i6),in  Hamburg  (1619)  and  in  Rotterdam  (Februaiy  9th,  1635). 
Of  these  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  carried  on  much  the  largest 
business  and  survived  the  longest.  It  was  not  till  the  15th  <tf 
February  1873  ^^^  its  existence  was  dosed  by  the  act  of  the 
German  parliament  which  decreed  that  Germany  should  posess 
a  gold  standard,  and  thus  removed  those  conditions  of  the  local 
medium  of  exchange — silver  coins  of  very  different  intrinsic 
values — ^whose  circulation  had  provided  an  ample  field  for  the 
operations  of  the  bank.  The  business  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg 
had  been  conducted  in  absolute  accordance  with  the  regulations 
under  which  it  was  founded. , 

The  exchange  banks  were  established  to  remedy  the  incon- 
venience to  which  merchants  were  subject  throu^  the  uncertain 
value  of  the  currency  of  other  countries  in  reference  to  that  of 
the  dty  where  the  exchange  bank  carried  on  its  business.  The 
following  quotation  from  Notes  on  Bankings  written  in  1873. 
explains  the  method  of  operation  in  Hamburg.  "  In  this  dty. 
the  m(»t  vigorous  offshoot  of  the  once  powerful  Hansa,  the  latest 
representative  of  the  free  commercial  dties  of  medieval  Europe, 
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there  still  remains  a  representative  of  those  older  banks  which 
were  once  of  the  highest  importance  in  commercial  a£faixs. 
Similar  institutions  greatly  aided  the  prosperity  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
Amsterdam  and  Nuremberg.  The  Bank  of  Hamburg  is  now  the 
last  survivor  of  these  banks,  whose  business  lay  in  the  assistance 
of  commerce,  not  by  loans,  but  by  the  local  manufacture,  so  to 
speak,  of  an  international  coinage.  In  a  dty  of  the  highest  rank 
of  commercial  activity,  but  greatly  circumscribed  in  territory, 
continually  receiving  payments  for  merchandise  in  the  coin  of 
other  countries,  a  common  standard  of  value  was  a  matter  of 
primary  necessity.  The  invention  of  bank  money,  that  is,  of  a 
money  of  account  which  could  be  transferred  at  pleasure  from 
one  holder  to  another,  enabled  the  trade  of  the  place  to  be  carried 
on  without  any  of  those  hindrances  to  business  which  must  have 
followed  on  the  delay  and  expense  attendant  on  the  verification 
of  various  coins  di£Fering  from  each  other  in  weight,  intrinsic 
value,  sta.ndard  of  purity  of  metal,  in  every  point  in  fact  in  which 
coins  can  differ  from  each  other.  By  supplying  a  currency  of 
aniversal  acceptation  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  greatly  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  that  city."  The  regulations  being  strictly 
carried  out,  the  currency  was  purely  metallic;  the  "  Mark  Banco  " 
being  merely  the  representative  of  an  equal  value  of  silver. 

For  the  earliest  example  of  a  bank  for  the  receipt  of  deposits 
carrying  on  a  business  on  modem  lines,  we  must  turn,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  exchange  banks,  to  a  great  commercial  dty  of  the 
middle  ages.  Private  banking  in  Venice  began  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  business  of  the  campsores  or  dealers  in  foreign  moneys. 
"  As  early  as  1 270  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  require  them  to 
give  security  to  the  government  as  the  condition  of  carrying  on 
their  business,  but  it  is  not  s)iown  that  they  were  then  receiving 
deposits.  In  an  act  of  the  24th  of  September  1318,  however, 
entitled  Banckerii  scriplae  dent  pkgiarias  consulibus,  the  receipt 
of  deposits  by  the  campsora  is  recognized  as  an  existing  practice, 
and  provision  is  made  for  better  security  for  the  depositors." 
From  this  act  it  becomes  clear  that  between  1270  and  2318  the 
money-changers  of  Venice  were  becoming  bankers,  Just  as  the 
same  class  of  men  became  in  Amsterdam  a  couple  of  centuries 
later,  and  as  later  still  the  goldsmiths  in  London. 

Of  the  eariy  banks  In  Europe,  the  bank  in  Venice,  the  Banco 
di  Rialto,  was  csUblished  by  the  acts  of  the  Venetian  senate  of 
nment  X584  and  1587.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
public  bank  In  that  city  and  in  Europe.  The  senate 
by  the  act  of  the  3rd  of  May  1619*  esUbUshed  by  the 
side  of  the  Banco  di  Rialto  a  second  public  bank 
known  as  the  Banco  Giro,  or  Banco  del  Giro,  which  ultimately 
became  the  only  public  bank  of  the  dty  and  was  for  generations 
famous  throughout  Europe  as  the  Bank  of  Venice.  Earlier  than 
this  the  campsores  or  dealers  in  foreign  moneys  had  carried  on 
the  business.  The  Bank  of  Venice  (Banco  del  Giro)  appears  to 
have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  natural  developments  of 
trade,  but  some  banks  have  been  established  by  governments  and 
have  been  of  great  service  to  the  development  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  have  carried  on  their  business.  Of  these,  the  Bank 
of  Sweden  (the  Riksbank),  established  in  1656,  is  the  earliest. 
This  bank  still  exists  and  has  always  been  the  state  bank  of 
Sweden.  It  was  founded  by  a  Swede  named  Palmstruck,  who 
also  invented  the  use  of  the  bank  note — ^perhaps  adapted  for  use 
in  Europe  is  the  better  expression  to  employ,  as  notes  were 
current  in  China  about  a.d.  800.  The  first  bank  note  was  issued 
by  the  Riksbank  in  1658.  An  enquiie  made  by  the  French 
government  in  17*9  recognizes  the  priority  of  Sweden  in  this 
matter,  and  declares  the  bank  note  to  be  an  admirable  Swedish 
invention,  designed  to  facilitate  commerce. 

'EUKOTEAN  COTTNTSIES 

'  United  /CMfrftfrn.— English  banking  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  dealings  in  money  carried  on  by  the  goldsmiths  of  London 
and  thus  certainly  to  the  x6th  century;  but  it  has  beenso  greatly 

*  A  cnmtation  of  the  act  of  the  3rd  of  May  i6i9'roay  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  the  OwrUrly  Jcumal  of  Economies  (Boston. 
U.S.A.)  for  Afml  1892.  These  documents  present  a  distinct  picture 
of  banking  In  its  true  sense. 
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influenced  hy  the  workmg  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  by  the 
acts  of  parliament  connected  with  that  institution,  that  a  re- 
ference to  this  bank's  foundation  and  development  must  precede 
any  attempt  at  a  detailed  history  of  hanking  in  the  rtimuim 
United  Kingdom.  The  Bank  of  England  was  founded  Mm  af  cto 
in  1694.'  As  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  earlier  con*  £f^?^ 
tinental  banks,  a  loan  to  the  government  was  the  ^'^"^ 
origin  of  its  establishment  The  loan,  which  was  £1,200,000, 
was  subscribed  in  little  more  than  ten  days,  between  Thursday, 
3xst  June,  and  noon  of  Monday,  3nd  July  1694.  On  Tuesday, 
xoth  July,  the  subscribers  appointed  Sir  John  Houblon  the 
governor,  and  Michael  Godfrey  (who  was  killed  during  the  siege 
of  Namur  on  the  x  7th  of  Jidy  1695)  deputy-governor.  Michel 
Godfrey  wrote  a  pamphlet  exphiLning  the  purposes  for  which 
the  bank  was  established  and  the  use  it  would  be  to  tHe  country. 
The  pamphlet  supplies  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  dangers 
which  some  persons  had  imagined  might  arise  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bank  and  its  connexion  with  William  m.,  depre- 
cating the  fear  *'  lest  it  should  hereafter  joyn  with  the  prince 
to  make  him  absolute  and  so  render  parliaments  useless." 

The  governor  and  the  deputy-governor,  having  thus  been 
appointed,  the  first  twenty-four  directors  were  elected  on 
Wednesday,  ixth  July  1694.  Two  of  them  were  brothers  of 
the  governor.  Sir  John  Houblon.  They  were  descended  from 
James  Houblon,  a  Flemish  refugee  who  had  escaped  from  the 
persecution  of  Alva.  All  the  directors  were  men  of  high  mercantile 
standing.  The  business  of  the  bank  was  first  carried  on  in  the 
Mercers'  chapeL  It  continued  there  till  the  28th  of  September, 
when  they  moved  to  Grocers'  Hall.  They  were  tenants  of  the 
Grocers'  Hall  till  1732.  The  first  stone  of  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  bank  was  laid  on  the  xst  of  August  X732.  The 
bank  has  remained  on  the  same  site  ever  since.  The  structure 
occupied  the  space  previously  covered  by  the  house  and  gardens 
of  Sir  John  Houblon,  the  first  governor,  which  had  been  bought 
for  the  purpose.  Between  x 764  and  x 788  the  wings  were  erected. 
In  X780  the  directors,  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  fadllties  which 
the  adjacent  chureh  of  St  Christopher  le  Stocks  might  give  to 
a  mob,  obuined  parliamentary  powers  and  acquired  the  fabric, 
on  the  site  of  which  much  of  the  present  building  stands.  The 
structure  was  developed  to  its  present  form  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  X9th  century. 

The  bank  commenced  business  with  fifty-four  assistants, 
the  salaries  of  whom  amounted  to  £4350.  The  total  number 
employed  In  1847  was  upwards  of  nine  hundred  and  their  salaries 
exceeded  £2x0,000.  Mr  Thomson  Hankey  stated  that  in  1867 
upwards  of  one  thousand  persons  were  employed,  and  the  salaries 
and  wages  amounted  to  nearly  £260,000,  besides  pensions  to 
superannuated  derks  of  about  £20,000  more.  The  number  of 
persons  of  all  classes  employed  in  xqo6  (head  office  and  deven 
branches)  was  about  X400. 

Originally  established  to  advance  the  govenmient  a  loan  of 
£x, 200,000,  the  management  of  the  British  national  debt  has  been 
confided  to  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  date  of  its  foundation, 
and  it  has  remained  the  banker  of  the  government  ever  since. 
The  interest  on  the  stock  in  which  the  debt  is  inscribed  has  always 
been  paid  by  the  bank,  originally  half-yearly,  now  quarterly, 
and  the  registration  of  all  transfers  of  the  stock  itself  is  carried 
on  by  the  bank,  which  assumes  the  responsibility  of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  transfers.  The  dignity  which  the  position  of  banker 
to  the  government  gives;  the  monopoly  granted  to  it  of  being 
the  only  joint-stock  bank  allowed  to  exist  in  England  and  Wales 
till  X826,  while  the  liability  of  its  shareholders  was  h'mited  to 
the  amount  of  their  holdings,  an  advantage  which  alone  of  English 
banks  it  possessed  till  1862;  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  which 
since  1833  have  been  legal  tender  In  England  and  Wales  every- 
where except  at  the  bank  itself;  the  fact  that  it  is  the  banker 
of  the  other  banks  of  the  country  and  for  many  years  had  the 
control  of  far  larger  deposits  than  any  one  of  them  individually 
— all  these  privileges  gave  it  early  a  pre-eminence  which  it  still 
maintains,  though  more  than  one  competitor  now  holds  larger 

*  The  clearest  account  of  its  early  days  is  found  In  Thorold 
Rogers*  History  of  the  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  En^nd, 
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dqxMits,  and  though,  collectively,  the  deposits  of  the  other 

banks  of  the  country  which  have  offices  in  London  many  times 

overpass  its  own.    Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  its  position  may 

be  gained  from  the  fact  that  stocks  are  now  inscribed  in  the  bank 

books  to  an  amount  exceeding  1 250  millions  sterling. 

In  one  sense,  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  greater 

now  than  ever.    By  the  act  of  1844,  regulating  the  note,-issue  of 

^^  the  country,  the  Bank  c^  England  became  the  sole 

fJHH^      source  from  which  legal  tender  notes  can  be  obtained; 

AeL  a  power  important  at  all  times,  but  pre-eminently  so 

in  times  of  pressure.   The  authority  to  supply  the  notes 

required,  when  the  notes  needed  by  the  pubUc  exceed  in  amount 

the  limit  fixed  by  the  act  of  1844,  was  granted  by  the  government 

at  the  request  of  the  bank  on  three  occasions  only  between  1844 

and  1906.    Hence  the  Bank  of  England  becomes  the  centre  of 

interest  in  times  of  pressure  when  a  "  treasury  letter  "  permitting 

an  excess  issue  is  required,  and  holds  then  a  power  the  force  of 

which  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

One  main  feature  of  the  act  of  1844  ^^^^  the  manner  in  which  the 
issue  of  notes  was  dealt  with,  as  described  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
parliament  on  the  6th  of  May  1844 ' — "  Two  departments  of  the  bank 
will  be  constituted:  one  for  the  issue  of  notes,  the  other  for  the 
transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  bankins.  llie  bullion  now 
in  the  poateasion  of  the  bank  will  be  transfeneo  to  the  issue  depart- 
ment. The  issue  of  notes  will  be  restricted  to  an  issue  of  £14,000,000 
upon  securities— the  remainder  being  issued  upon  buUionand  governed 
in  amount  byr  the  fluctuations  in  the  stock  of  bullion."  The  bank  was 
required  to  issue  weekly  returns  in  a  specified  form  (previously  to 
the  act  of  18^4  it  was  necessary  only  to  publish  every  month  a 
balance-sheet  lor  the  previous  quarter),  and  the  first  of  such  returns 
was  issued  on  the  7th  of  September  18^4.  The  old  form  of  return 
contained  merely  a  statement  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the 
bank,  but  in  the  new  form  the  balance-sheets  of  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment and  the  Banking  Department  are  shown  separstdy.  A  copy 
of  the  weekly  return  in  both  the  old  and  new  forms  will  be  found  in 
A  History  €Jf  the  Bank  of  Endand,  p.  390,  by  A.  Andr^dte  (Eng. 
also  R.  H.  f.  Palgrave,  Bank  Bate  and  tkt  Money 


trans.,  1909): 
Market,  p.  297. 

One  result  of  the  divi»on  of  the  accounts  of  the  bank  into  two 
departments  is  that,  if  through  any  circumstance  the  Bank  of 
England  be  called  on  for  a  larger  sum  in  notes  or  specie  than  the 
notes  held  in  its  banking  department  (technically  spoken  of  as  the 
**  Reserve  ")  amount  to,  pomiasion  has  to  be  obtained  from  the 

Sovernment  to  "  suspend  the  Bank  Act "  in  order  to  allow  the 
emand  to  be  met.  whatever  the  amount  ci  specie  in  the  "  issue 
department "  may  be.  Three  times  since  the  passing  of  the  Bank 
Act— during  the  crises  of  1847,  1857  and  1866 — authority  has  been 
given  for  the  suspennion  of  that  act.  On  one  of  these  dates  only, 
in  1857,  the  limits  of  the  act  were  exceeded;  on  the  other  two 
occasions  the  fact  that  the  permission  had  been  given  stayed  the 
alarm.  It  should  be  remembered,  whenever  the  act  of-  1844  is 
criticised,  that  since  it  came  into  force^  there  has  been  no  anxiety 
as  to  payment  in  specie  of  the  note  circulation;  but  the  division 
^^  .  of  the  specie  held  into  two  parts  is  an  arrangement  not 

BMBMrmo,  ^thout  disadvantages.  Certainly  since  the  act  of  1844 
became  law,  the  liability  to  constant  fluctuations  in  the  Bank's 
rate  of  discount — one  main  characteristic  of  the  English  money 
market—has  greatly  increased.  To  charge  the  responttbility  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  fluctuations  on  the  Bank  Act  alone 
would  not  be  justifiable,  but  the  working  of  the  act  appears  to  have 
an  influence  in  that  direction,  as  the  effect  of  the  act  is  to  cut 
the  specie  reserve  held  by  the  bank  into  two  parts  and  to  cause  the 
smaller  of  these  parts  to  receive  the  whole  strain  of  any  demands 
either  for  notes  or  for  specie.  Meanwhile  the  demands  on  the 
English  money  market  are  greater  and  more  continuous  than  those 
on  any  other  money  market  in  the  world.  Of  late  years  the  changes 
in  the  bank  rate  nave  been  frequent,  and  the  fluctuations  even  in 
ordinary  years  very  severe.  From  the  day  when  the  act  came  into 
operation  in  1844.  to  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  there  had  been  more 
than  400  changes  in  the  rate.  The  hopes  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
expressed  in  1844,  that  after  the  act  came  into  force  commercial 
cnaes  would  cease,  have  not  been  realized. 

The  number  of  changes  in  the  bank  rate  from  1876^  to  1906  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  were  as  follows: — 
England.  France.        Germany.        Holland.      Belgium. 

183  27  .     "o  55  77 

There  has  been  frequent  discussion  among  bankers  and  occasion- 
ally with  the  government  as  to  the  advantage  it  might  be  to  grant 
the  Bank  of  England  an  automatic  power  to  augment  the  note  issue 
on  securities  when  necessary,  similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  Binlc 
of  Germany  {Reickshank).  One  of  the  hindrances  to  the  success  of 
such  a  plan  has  been  that  the  government,  acting  on  the  advice 

*  The  date  18^  b  taken  as  being  that  when  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany  came  mto  full  operation. 


of  the  treasury,  required  an  extremely  high  rate  of  interest,  of  which 
it  would  reap  the  advantage,  to  be  paid  on  the  advances  made  under 
these  conditions.  Those  who  made  these  suggestions  did  not  bear 
in  mind  that  the  mere  fact  of  so  hieh  a  rate  oi  interest  being 
demanded  intensifies  the  panic,  a  high  rate  being  asaodated  as  a 
rule  with  risks  in  business.  The  object  of  the  arrangement  made 
between  the  Rricksbank  and  the  treasury  of  the  empire  of  C}«rmany 
is  a  different  one — to  provide  the  banking  accommodation  required 
and  to  prevent  panic,  hence  a  rate  of  only  5  %  lus  been  generally 
charged.  thou|(h  in  1899  the  rate  was  7  %  (or  a  short  time.  As  » 
often  the  case  m  business,  a  moderate  rate  has  been  accompanicid  by 
higher  profit.  The  duty  on  the  extra  issue  between  i88t,  when  the 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Germany  first  exceeded  the  authorized 
limit,  and  the  close  of  the  year  1906  amounted  to /839,o^.  Thus 
a  considerable  sum  was  iKovtded  for  the  relief  01  taxation,  whik 
business  proceeded  on  its  normal  course.  The  proposal  made  by 
Mr  Lowe  (afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke)  in  1873  was  to  charge  12%, 
a  rate  which  presupposes  panic.  Hence  the  negotiations  came  to 
nothing.  Theact  of  1844  remains  unaltered.  The  issue  on  securities 
allowed  by  it  to  the  Bank  of  England  was  originally  £i4.oao,ooa 
Thu  has  since  been  increased  under  the  provisions  oTtKc  act  to 
/i 8450.000  (a9th  March  1901).  Hence  against  the  notes  issued  by 
the  bank  less  gold  by  £4450.000  is  now  held  by  the  bank  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  arrangements  as  to  the  securities  re- 
mained as  they  were  In  1844. 

The  Bank  of  England  has,  from  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
possessed  a  practical,  though  perhaps  not  an  absolutely  legal, 
monopoly  01  issuing  notes  in  London.  It  became  gradually 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  private  banks,  some  of  considerable  power 

The  state  papers  included  in  F.  G.  Hilton  Price's  Handbook 
of  London  BanJters  (1876)  contain  some  of  the  earliest  reoocds 
about  the  establishment  of  banking  in  England.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  petition,  printed  in  the  original  Italian, 
to  Qattn  Elizabeth,  of  Christopher  Hagcnbuck  and  his 
partners  in  November  1 581,  representing  *'  that  he  had 
found  out  a  method  and  form  in  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
institute  an  office  into  which  shall  enter  every  year  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  without  expense  to  your  Majesty,"  so 
"  that  not  only  your  Majesty  will  be  able  to  be  always  provided 
with  whatever  notable  sum  of  money  your  Majesty  may  wish, 
but  by  this  means  your  State  and  people  also;  and  it  shall  keep 
the  country  in  abundance  and  remove  the  extreme  tisuries  that 
devour  your  Majesty  and  your  people."  Hagcnbuck  proposed 
to  explain  his  plan  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  "6% 
every  year  of  the  whole  mass  of  money  "  received  by  the  office 
for  twenty  years.  The  queen  agre^l  "  to  grant  to  the  said 
Christopher  and  partners  4%  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  and 
to  confirm  the  said  grant  under  the  great  seal."  The  document  is 
signed  by  Francis  Walsingham,  but  nothing  further  appears  to 
have  come  of  it.  When  we  compare  the  date  of  this  document 
with  that  of  the  establishment  of  the  Banco  della  Piazza  di  Rialto 
at  Venice,  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of 
a  bank  was  floating  in  the  minds  of  people  connected  with  business 
and  had  become  familiar  to  Hagcnbuck  from  commerce  with 
Venice.  Other  state  papers  in  1621  and  1622  and  again  in  1662 
and  x666  contain  somewhat  similar  pr(^x)sals  which  however 
were  never  carried  into  practice. 

The  little  London  Directory,  2677,  contains  a  list  of  goldsmiths 
mentioned  as  keeping  "  running  cashes."  Of  these  firms  de- 
scribed in  1677,  five  houses  were  carrying  on  business  in  1876. 
Three  of  these,  or  firms  immediately  descended  from  them. 
Child  &  Co.  of  Temple  Bar,  Martin  &  Co.  of  Lombard  Street 
(as  Martin's  Bank,  Ltd.),  and  Hoarc  &  Co.  of  Fleet  Street, 
are  still  carrying  on  business.  Bametts,  Hoare  &  Co.  and 
Willis,  Perdval  &  Co.  have  been  absorbed  since  1876,  the  first 
by  Lloyds  Bank  (1884),  the  second  by  the  Capital  and  Counties 
(1878).  Many  of  the  goldsmiths  carried  on  a  considerable 
business.  Thus. the  books  of  Edward  Blackwell,  who  was  an 
eminent  goldsmith  and  banker  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  show 
that  the  king  himself,  the  queen  mother,  Henrietta  Maria, 
James,  duke  of  York,  the  prince  of  Orange,  Samuel  Pcpys,  the 
East  India  Company,  tht  Gnldsnplths'  Company  and  other  city 
companies  did  business  with  him.  Sir  John  Houblon,  the  first 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  kept  an  account  with  Blackn-cll. 
who  was,  however,  ruined  by  the  closing  of  the  exchequer  in 
1672.  But  his  son  married  into  the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Child, 
and  his  grandsons  became  partners  in  Child's  Bank. 
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Besides  the  banks  in  London  already  mentioned,  one  in  the 
provinces  claims  to  have  been  established  before  the  Bank  of 
England.  Smiths'  of  Nottingham,  since  amalgamated  with  the 
Union  of  London  Bank,  is  stated  to  have  been  founded  in  x688. 
Others  also  claim  considerable  antiquity.  The  old  Bank  of 
Bristol  (Bailey,  Cave  &  Co.)  was  founded  in  1750;  the  business 
amalgamated  with  Prescott  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London.  The 
Hull  Old  Bank  (Pease  &  Ca)  dated  from  1754*1  this  business 
also  still  ccmtinues  (amalgamated,  1894,  with  the  York  Union 
Banking  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  since  with  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
The  banks  of  Gumey  &  Co.,  established  at  the  end  of  the 
xSth  centuiy  in  the  eastern  counties,  have  with  numerous 
sther  banks  of  similar  standing  amalgamated  with  the  firm  of 
Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Lombard  Street. 

The  business  of  banking  had  been  carried  on  by  the  gold- 
smiths of  the  city,  who  took  deposits  from  the  time  of  James  I. 
cKiwards,  and  thus  established  "  deposit-banking  "  as  early  as 
that  reign.  This  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1676, 
entitled  The  Mystery  of  the  N em-Fashioned  CddsmUhs  or  Bankers 
Discooeredf  quoted  by  Adam  Anderson  in  his  History  of  the  Great 
Commercial  Inlerests  of  the  British  Empire^  vol.  ii.  p.  402.  During 
the  Civil  War  "  the  goldsmiths  or  new-fashioned  bankers  began 
to  receive  the  rents  of  gentlemen's  estates  remittee}  to  town,  and 
to  allow  them  and  others  who  put  cash  into  their  hands  some 
interest  for  it,  if  it  remained  but  for  a  single  month  in  their  hands, 
or  even  a  lesser  time.  This  was  a  great  allurement  for  pe<^le  to 
put  their  money  into  their  hands,  which  would  bear  interest  till 
the  day  they  wanted  it.  And  they  could  also  draw  it  out  by 
£zoo  or  £50,  &c.,  at  a  time,  as  they  wanted  it,  with  infinitely 
less  trouble  than  if  they  had  lent  it  out  <m  either  real  or 
personal  security.  The  consequence  was  that  it  quickly  brought 
a  great  quantity  of  cash  into  their  hands;  so  that  the  chief  or 
greatest  of  them  were  now  enabled  to  supply  Cromwell  with 
money  in  advance  on  the  revenues  as  his  occasion  required,  up<m 
great  advantage  to  themselves." 

The  Bank  of  England,  as  stated  before,  was  mcorporated  by 
the  art  of  1694.  The  position  of  the  other  banks  at  that  time 
was  defined  by  that  act  and  the  act  of  1697,  which  declared  that 
no  bank,  that  is,  no  Joint-stock  bank,  was  "  to  be  established 
within  Ei^;iand  during  the  continuance  of  the  Bank  of  England," 
and  also  by  the  act  of  1708,  which  provided  that  "  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Bank  of  England,  no  company  or  partnership 
exceeding  six  persons  in  England  "  should  "  borrow,  owe  or  take 
up  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on 
demand  or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing 
thereof."  This  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  x8oo.  No  change 
of  importance  was  made  till  the  act  of  i8?6,  which  prohibited 
"  bank  notes  xmder  £5,"  and  the  second  Banking  Act  of  that 
year  which  allowed  the  establishment  of  co-partnerships 
of  more  than  six  persons,  which  necessarily  were  joint-stock 
companies,  beyond  65  m.  from  London.  The  act  of  1933  allowed 
the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks  within  the  65  m.  limit,  and 
took  away  various  restrictions  of  the  amounts  of  notes  for  less 
than  £50.  But  the  power  of  issuing  notes  was  not  allowed  to 
joint-stock  banks  within  the  65  m.  radius. 

In  the  early  days  in  England,  issuing  notes  formed,  as  Bagehot 
says  in  ha  Lombard  Street,  the  introduction  to  the  system  of 
depoMt-banking — so  much  so,  that  a  bank  which  had  not  the 
power  of  issuing  notes  could  scarcely  exist  out  of  London. 

Bank  notes  in  England  originated  in  goldsmiths*  notes. 
G<ddBmxths  received  deposits  of  moneys  and  gave  notes  or 
receipts  for  such  moneys  payable  on  demand.  The 
London  bankers  continued  to  give  their  customers 
notes  or  depositrreceipts  for  the  sums  left  by  them 
ontil  about  1781,  when  in  lieu  of  such  notes  they  gave  them 
books  of  cheques.  Before  the  invention  of  cheque-books, 
the.  practice  of  issuing  notes  was  considered  so  essentially  the 
main  feature  of  banking,  that  a  prohibition  of  issue  was  con- 
sidered an  effectual  bar  against  banking.  Accordingly  the 
prohibitory  clause  in  the  act  of  6  Anne,  c  50,  1707  (in  Record 
editicm),  which  was  repeated  in  the  Bank  of  England  Act  1708, 
7  Anne,  c.  30,  §  66  (in  Record  edition),  prohibiting  more  than  six 
in  6 


persons  from  Issuing  promtasoty  notes,  was  intended  to  prevent 
any  bank  being  formed  with  more  than  six  partners,  and  was  so 
understood  at  the  time;  and  it  did  have  the  efiect  of  preventing 
any  joint-stock  bank  being  formed. 

The  prohibition,  as  already  related,  was  modified  in  the  year 
1826  and  removed  in  1833.  Even  then  the  privilege  of  limitation 
of  liability  was  not  permitted  to  any  other  bank  but  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  result  was  that  when  joint-stock  banks  were  first 
formed  many  persons  of  good  means  were  kept  back  from 
becoming  shareholders,  that  is  to  say  partners,  in  banks.  For  up 
to  the  date  of  the  act  of  1862  permitting  "  limited  liability," 
every  shareholder  in  a  joint-stock  bank  was  liable  to  the  extent 
of  the  whole  of  his  means  (see  the  article  CoicPAKy).  Even  as 
late  as  1858  when  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  and  1878  when 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  failed,  very  great  hardship  was 
inflicted  on  many  persons  who  had  trusted  with  over  confidence 
to  the  management  of  those  banks.  The  failure  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  was  the  cause  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1879, 
passed  to  enable  unlimited  compani^  to  adopt  limited  liability. 
In  limited  companies  the  shareholder  who  has  paid  up  the 
nominal  amount  of  his  holding  is  not  liable  for  any  further 
amount,  unle»  the  company  issues  bank  notes,  in  which  case  the 
shareholders  are  liable  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  company  were 
registered  as  an  unlimited  company.  The  facilities  allowed  by 
this  act  were  used  by  almost  every  joint-stock  bank  in  the  United 
Kingdom  except  those  banks  which  were  at  that  date  limited  by 
charter  or  by  q)ecial  act. 

To  return  to  the  early  history  of  banking — thus,  as  no  bank 
could  be  formed  with  more  than  six  partners  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  from  2694  to  1826  and  1833,  the  majority 
of  the  banks  fonned  throughout  England  and  Wales 
for  more  than  a  century  were  necessarily  small  and 
usually  isolated  firms.  Further,  when  a  partner  died,  his  capital 
not  infrequently  went  out  of  the  business;  then  a  fresh  partner 
with  sufficient  means  had  to  be  found,  constant  change  was  the 
result,  and  confidence,  "  a  plant  of  slow  growth,"  could  not 
thrive,  except  in  those  instanr<»  when  a  son  or  ti  relation  filled 
the  vacancy. 

The  baxiks  in  the  country  districts  had  frequently  branches 
in  the  small  market-towns  dose  to  them;  those  in  London 
had  never  more  than  one  ofiice.  These  banks  were  sometimes 
powerful  and  generally  well  managed,  a  considerable  ntmiber 
being  established  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  restriction  of  partners  in  private  baxiks  to  the  number  of 
six  continued  till  1862.  By  the  act  of  that  year  they  were 
allowed  to  be  ten.  This  power,  however,  did  not  extend  to 
issuing  private  banks,  which  were  restricted  to  six  partners  as 
before.  The  power  of  increasing  bank  partnerships  to  ten  has 
been  made  but  little  use  pf.  The  difficulties  of  carrying  on 
business  on  a  large  scale  by  private  firms  were  augmented  by 
certain  legal  technicalities  which  practically  rendered  large 
private  banks  impossible  in  ordinary  circumstances..  Hence 
banking  business  did  not  begin  to  asstune  its  present  form  till 
almost  half-way  through  the  X9th  century.  The  gradual  change 
followed  the  passing  of  the  acts  of  X826-X833,  of  1844-1845,  of 
1862  and  of  1879.  Incidentally  the  act  of  1844  had  an  unex- 
pected influence  on  the  constitution  of  the  banking  system. 
After  favouring  the  existence  of  small  banks  for  many  years,  it 
graduaUy  led,  as  the  time  arrived  when  the  establishment  of 
large  and  powerful  banks  in  Eng^d  and  Wales  became  neces- 
sary, to  their  formation.  No  new  bank  of  issue  whatever  was 
allowed  to  be  established — ^restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
Eni^ish  issuing  banks — ^private  issuing  banks  with  not  more 
than  six  partners  were  allowed  to  remain,  to  amalgamate  with 
other  private  issuing  banks  and  to  retain  their  joint  issues. 
The  joint-stock  banks  which  possessed  issues  were  also  allowed 
to  continue  these,  but  when  two  joint-stock  banl^  amalgamated, 
the  continuing  bank  only  retained  its  issue.  Also  when  a  private 
issuing  bank  was  formed  into  or  joined  a  joint-stock  bank,  the 
issue  lapsed. 

The  greater  number  of  the  provincial  banks  in  England  and 

Wales  had  been  banks  of  issue  up  to  1844.    The  act  of  1844 
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reatrictcd  their  power  of  Inuing  noto.  iriudi  >l  likBl  diu  lod 
even  Hibsequeiily  coniinuKl  to  be  ol  inpoitucc  to  them,  in 
Mich  >  nunnei  that,  u  Sit  R.  H.  Ingtii  Pilgiavi  staled  ia  ^viog 
evidence  before  the  connniltee  of  the  Houie  oi  CooiIBOn)  si  the 
banking  inqiury  oE  ifl?^,  these  banlu  pouessed  in  their  iuuet » 
property  they  could  use,  but  were  Dot  abEe  to  iclJ.    The  atatistics 

ot  the  House  of  Comnioni  on  hinluof  issue  (iS7s)  give  interetting 
intotnutiOB  »s  to  the  ptoporlion  oi  notes  in  circulation  to  the 
depildta  of  iMnlu  in  various  districts  oi  the  countcy  and  at 
variotu  date*.  The  statements  mti  supplied  by  twenty-one 
banks,  aanie  in  agricidtural  districts,  some  In  places  where 
manufactures  flourished,  some  in  miiod  districts,  commercial 
and  agricultura].  or  industrial  and  maBufacturing.  In  all  of 
Ibete,  the  inquiry  being  cacried  as  far  back  u  1844,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  circulation  to  the  banking  depoaits  had  greatly 
diminished  in  retcnt  yean.  In  leveial  cases  llie  departs  had 
increased  thrte-Iold  in  the  time.  In  one  caae  it  was  £ve  times 
as  large,  in  another  nearly  seven  lirao,  in  another  neariy  twelve 
and  a  half  timet.  The  proporiion  of  the  circulation  to  the 
deposit!  had  very  largely  diminiahed  in  that  time.  In  one 
instance,  Irom  being  about  one- third  of  the  deposits,  at  tthich 
proportion  it  had  remained  for  five  years  coniecutively.  It  fell 
to  9%  at  the  end  of  the  term.  In  another  from  being  11%  ll 
had  diminiahed  to  it  %of  the  total.  In  all  catetirbere  the 
detail  was  given  it  had  diminiahed  greatly. 
The  Bank  Act  of  i&u  was  amnged  with  tbe  intention  of 

aecute  the  monopoly  of  that  bank  aa  the  one  issuer  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  result  was  that  nearly  all  the  provincial  banks 
in  England  had  by  1906  lost  the  ri^t  of  issue.  Donbtlcss  all 
were  destined  to  do  so  before  long,  a  result  by  which  banking  in 
England  and  the  industries  of  the  country  must  lose  the  advan- 
tage which  the  local  issues  have  been  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
Had  the  EngUah  country  banks  been  allowed,  as  the  Srollisfa 


:  have  been  ettablish'ed 


powerful  banks  would  many  years  t 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  a 
recent  ycu%  would  have  been  cai 


public 

Nviecurity  wis  ever  required  to  be  given  for  the  iocal  issues 
la  the  United  Kingdom.  The  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1S44- 
1845  which  compel  the  Irish  and  Scottish  banks  to  hold 
■'■™J'  specie  against  the  notes  iiiued  beyond  the  legal  limit, 
J^J7  do  not  make  the  com  held  a  security  (or  them.  The 
legislation  of  TS79  which  nude  the  note  issues  a  hnt 
charge,  with  unlimited  liability,  on  the  total  assets  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks  which  accepted  the  principle  of  limited  liability  for 
the  real  of  their  busineis,  has  been  the  only  recogoitioo  by  the 
state  of  the  duty  to  the  note-holders  of  rendering  them  secure. 
It  has  been  a  real  disadvantage  to  En^and  that  this  duty  has 
never  been  sufficiently  recognized,  and  that  the  provincial  note 
issue,  which  Is  a  very  convenient  power  for  a  bank  to  possess, 
and  incidentally  a  considerable  advantage  to  its  customers,  has 
been  swept  away  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  rrmedy  its 
deficiencies,  liere  may  be  objections  raised  to  a  note  diculatloa 
Bccuied  by  the  bonds  of  the  government,  but  tbe  security 
of  the  note  Issues  of  (he  natiooat  baaki  of  tbe  United 
States  made  apinit  inch  bonda,  bu  icaccely  ever  been 
questioned. 

A  different  policy  waa  followed  by  Sir  Robert  Ped  in  Scotland 
ind  io  Ireland  from  that  which  he  establiahed  in  England.  By 
the  acta  of  1844-184J  ttie  Scottish  and  Irish  banks  were  allowed 
to  exceed  their  auttiorized  issueion  holding  spede  to  the  amount 
of  the  excess,  and  no  restrictions  were  placed  on  amalgamations 
.     In  Scotland  and 


a  for  I. 


■n£5« 


been  that  the  ten  laige  banks  in  Scotli 
binki  in  Ireland,  possess  the  power  of  ii 
proponioD  of  local  branches  in  these  co 


owed.    TOe  result  ha) 
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Oiigiailly.  b»ides  the  Bank  cl  Cniland,  neariy  aU  th 
baakiin  England  and  WalnpoueHFd  the  privilege  of  i> 


f  which  eight  were  pri«te  and  one     "^ 
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re  weiT  mare  than  5S80.     Each  of  tbeie  offices 

^n„f,  ,„,f  nt  tUt  Bank  of  Englaad  ooiei 

it  is  ptobable  that  a  Larie  part 

he  Bank  of  Eniland  lim  l«44 
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bnk  of  England)  £iit,9]o,  is.  ad.,  and  abo  con- 

, Jtieson  Ihcbillsandnotet  of  Ihe  banks  ofEagtud 

and  Ireland  and  of  coontry  baiikers.^l)0.;M,  iSa.  6d. 

In  1906  Ibe  banking  ►"■^"*—  of  En^and  was  carried  on  laacti- 
cally  by  about  ten  private  and  siaty  foint-stock  banks  of  which 
more  than  one  was  propeify  ■  Fsivate  6m  undera  jotnt-atock  form 
of  or^niatDB.  Though  the  number  ol  Indiiidual  bonks  lud 
diminiihed,  the  oAces  had  greatly  incirased. 

The  lecordi  of  the  numbers  of  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 

made  by'individuaf^terven.  The  banki  of  EaiUnd  and  Wain 
are  believed  to  hive  Imnjjo  in  number  in  1791.  Thoie  legii  tend 
Inm  iSab  to  iSti  wm: — 
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Private.  Jotnt-ttock. 

1826     ...     554 
1837     ...     465  6 

x«33     .         .        ^    416  35 

X842  .311  1x8 

The  number  of  banking  offices  in  England  and  Wales  was  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  William  Leatham  in  184033 beine:697.  The  Banking 
Almanac  for  1845  gives  the  number  in  1844  for  England  and  Wales 
as  336  private  bank  offices  and  640  joint-stock  offices,  Scotland 
36S  offices,  Ireland  180  offices. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  office  was  as  follows  in  1844 
and  1906:— 


Number  of  Bank- 
ing Offices. 

Number  of 

Inhabitants  to 

each  Office. 

England  and  Wales 
Iste  of  Man    . 
Scotland  .... 
Ireland     .... 

1844. 
976 

«  •  ■ 

180 

1906. 
55^7 

1x80 
777 

1844. 
16,305 

7,'X20 

454x7 

X906 

58«5 
2417 

3790 

5738 

In  United  Kingdom 

X524 

7507 

17.526 

5530 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  x8th  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
I9tb,  the  note  arculation  was  a  very  important  part  01  the  business, 
but  about  that  date  the  deposits  began  to  be,  as  they  have  continued 
since,  far  more  important.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  |ive 
any  trustworthy  statistics  of  the  position  of  banking  in  the  Umted 
Kifw;dom  extending  back  for  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years.  Even 
the  Scottish  banks,  who  have  been  less  reticent  as  to  their  position 
than  the  English  oanka^  did  not  publish  their  accounts  generally 
tin  186^  The  figures  of  the  total  deposits  and  cash  balan^  in  the 
Irish  joint-stock  oanks  were  published  collectively  from  the  year 
1840  by  the  care  of  Dr  Neilson  Hancock,  but  it  is  only  of  quite  recent 
years  that  any  statement  of  the  general  position  other  than  an  esti- 
mate has  bera  possible  owing  to  the  long-continued  reluctance  of 
many  banks  to  allow  any  publication  ox  their  balance-sheets.  A 
paper  1^  W.  Newmarch,  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  SUUisiical 
Stxiety  for  1851,  supplies  the  earliest  basis  for  a  trustworthy  estimate. 
According  to  thb  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  including  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  Eneland  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  IielanoT  may  have 
been  at  that  date  from  £250,000,000  to  £360,000,000.  The  estimate 
in  Palcrave's  Notes  on  Banking  (1872)7 excluding  deposits  in  dis- 
count houses  and  the  capitals  of  banks,  was  from  £430,000,000  to 
£450,ooo/x)0.  The  corresponding  amounts  at  the  close  of  X906  were, 
in  round  figures,  including  acceptances  &c.,  £997,000,000.  The  total 
rewurces,  including  capitals  and  reserves  ana  note  circulation  (in 
round  figures  £177,500,000),  were  for  1906: — 
England  and  Wales- 
Bank  of  England  and  other  banks.    £922,297,000 

Scotland 135.042,000 

Ireland    .....      73.707,000 
Isle  of  Man 898,000 

,  £i,X3i.944,ooo 

Tlie  pffogresnve  growth  in  bank  deposits  since  it  has  been  possible 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  amounts,  affords  some  means  of  checking 
roughly  the  correctness  oi  the  estimates  of  185 1  and  1872.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  bank  deposits  of  the  United 
lus^om  have  aoont  doubled  since  1872. 

The  purely  city  banks  had  associated  themselves  in  a  "  Gearing 
House  "  certainly  by  1776.  An  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Grass- 
hopper,^ namely — "  1773  to  qiiarterly  charge  for  use 
of  the  Clearing-room  <k  x9/6d.,"  points  to  an  earlier 
and  perhaps  less  definitely  organized  system  of  settlement.  A 
house  was  taken  for  the  purpose  in  18x0,  in  which  year  the 
number  of  banking  houses  who  settled  their  accounts  with  each 
other  at  the  "  Clearing  House  "  was  forty-six  (Gilbart's  History 
end  Principles  of  Banking,  p.  78).  The  Bank  of  England  has 
never  been  a  member  of  Uie  Clearing  House,  though  it  "  dears 
on  one  side,"  i.e.  its  claim  on  the  clearing  bankers  is  made 
through  the  Clearing  House,  but  the  claims  of  the  clearing 
bankers  on  the  bank  are  forwarded  direct  to  Threadneedic  Street 
twice  or  thrice  daily.  Nor  did  the  banks  in  Fleet  Street  or  at 
Charing  Cross  belong  to  it.  In  1858  the  clearing  of  country 
cheques  was  added  through  arrangements  made  by  Lord  A vebury, 
then  Sir  John  Lubbock.  The  "  country  clearing  "  is  a  great 
assistance  to  business,  as  it  enables  a  cheque  drawn  on  the  most 
distant  village  in  En^and  to  be  dealt  with  as  conveniently  as  a 
cheque  on  London.  Of  the  forty-m'nc  banks  in  London  in 
s  **  The  Grasshopper "  in  Lombard  Street,  by  John  Biddulph 
Masters  (1892). 


1844,  twenty-six  were  coimected  with  the  Qearing  House.  At 
that  time  only  private  banks  were  allowed  to  be  members.  In 
X854  the  joint-stock  banks  made  their  way  into  that  body,  and 
in  1906  the  niuibcrs  were  one  private  bank  and  eighteen  joint- 
stock  banks  who  joined  in  the  clearing — ^nineteen  banks  in  alL 

Practically  at  the  present  time  every  large  traxisaction  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  settled  by  cheque,  that  is,  by  a  series  of  ledger 
transfers,  notes  axid  q;>ecie  being  but  the  small  change  by  which 
the  fractional  amounts  are  paid.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
transactions  are  arranged  through  the  operation  of  the  London 
Clearing  House.  This  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  every  bank 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  agent  in  London. 

The  annual  circulation  shown  by  the  London  Clearing  House 
is  more  than  £12,000,000,000.  No  one  asks  what  stock  of 
gold  is  held  by  the  bank  on  which  the  cheques  are  drawn,  or  what 
the  bank  itself  keeps  in  reserve.  The  whole  is  taken  in  faith  on  a 
well-founded  trust.  It  is  the  most  easily  worked  paper  circulation 
and  drculacfng  medium  in  existence.  Like  the  marvellous  tent 
of  the  fairy  I^ribanou,  it  expands  itself  to  meet  every  want  and 
contracts  again  the  moment  the  strain  is  passed.  (See  the  article  by 
R.  H.  InglS  Palgrave  on  "  Goki  and  the  Banks,"  Quarterly  Review, 
January  IQ06.) 

If  we  add  to  the  returns  of  the  London  Gearing  House  those  of 
th<i  cluing  houses  in  the  large  towns  of  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  the  numerous  exchanges  which  occur  daily,  and  the 
large  number  which  the  different  offices  of  banks  with  a  great  many 
branches  settle  among  themselves,  and  the  number  drawn  by  one 
customer  <A  a  bank  and  paid  to  another,  we  may  form  some  r  otion 
of  the  vast  amount  of  the  yeariy  turnover  in  cheques.  This  may  be 
roughly  estimated  to  be  at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  registered 
by  the  London  Clearing  House.  The  earliest  authentic  statement 
as  to  the  clearing  is  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report, 
Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  Banks  of  Issue  (184X}. 

In  1839  the  figures  of  the  London  clearings 

were  ....  £954401,600, 29  banks. 

In  1840         „         „         „  ..  978,496,800, 29     „ 

In  X899         „         „         „         .»  Q,i«>,269,ooo,  19     w 

In  X900         „  „         „  „  8,960, 170,000,  19     „ 

»,  x8 


ft 


In  1906  „  „  „  „  12,711,334,000, 

In  1695,  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Scottish  parliament  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  bank.  Amongst  the  first  names  is  that  of 
Thomas  Coutts,  a  name  still  conunemorated  in  one 
of  the  most  substantial  banks  in  London.  The 
terms  of  the  establishment  were  more  favourable  than  those 
coxmected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
for  they  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  for  twenty- 
one  years  without  giving  any  consideration  whatever.  It  may 
have  been  the  natural  caution  of  the  cotmtry,  or  the  fact  that 
William  III.  was  then  king,  which  led  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
being  prohibit^i  under  a  heavy  penalty  from  lending  money 
under  any  circumstances  to  the  king.  It  is  the  only  Scotti^ 
bank  established  by  act  of  parliament.  The  directors  began  at 
a  very  early  period  to  receive  depMits  and  to  allow  interest 
thereon,  also  to  grant  cash  credit  accotmts,  a  minute  of  the 
directors  respecting  the  mode  of  keeping  the  latter  being  dated 
so  far  back  as  X739. 

Though  the  system  of  branches  forms  now  so  marked  a  feature 
of  banking  in  Scotland,  a  good  many  years  had  to  pass  before 
they  obtained  any  hold.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  x  700  that 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Scotknd  established  branches  at 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen.Dimdee  4nd  Montrose,  but  so  little  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  these  branches,  the  expenses  far  exceeding  the 
profits  arising  from  them,  that  the  directors  resolved  to  close 
them.  In  X73X  another  attempt  was  made,  and  agencies  were 
established  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Dimdee.  But  after  a  trial 
of  two  years  they  were  discontinued.  It  was  not  till  1774  that 
branches  were  again  established  by  the  bank. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  the 
directors  began  to  issue  notes,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  bills 
or  tickets,  for  £100,  £50,  £20,  £xo,  and  £5.  In  X704  £x  notes 
were  issued  for  the  first  time.  In  1737  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  was  established  by  a  charter  of  incorporation, — which 
granted  them  "  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal." 
There  was  a  great  rivalry  between  the  two  companies.  The 
British  Linen  Company  was  incorporated  in   X746  for  the 
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purpose  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  Imen,  but  by  1763 
they  found  it  best  to  confine  their  operations  to  banking  trans- 
actions.   This  bank  also  was  incorporated  by  charter. 

The  note  circulation  was  always  an  important  item  in  the 
Scottish  banks.  Thus  in  th^  case  of  the  Bank  of  Dundee,  the 
receiving  money  from  the  public  did  not  commence  till  1793. 
Up  to  that  time  the  whole  business  of  the  bank  from  2764 
onwards,  twenty-eight  years  in  all,  had  consisted  in  its  issue  of 
notes,  which  had  varied  from  about  £33,000  to  £56,000.  The 
Bank  of  Dundee  was  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  in  1864,  when  its  deposits  amounted  in  roimd  figures  to 
£700,000  and  its  note  circulation  to  £41,000.  After  1792,  the 
money  deposited  with  the  banks  in  Scotland  rapidly  increased, 
but  the  habit  of  hoarding  savings  in  a  chest  up  to  amoimts  of 
£xo  or  £30  continued  to  a  much  later  period  {History  0/  the  Dundee 
Bankins  Co.). 

Private  hanking  never  appears  to  nave  nad  any  considerable 
hold  in  Scotland.  In  1819  eight  private  .banks  were  in  eiistence. 
These  had  all  disappeared  by  1844.  In  1906  there  were  only  ten 
banks  of  issue  in  Scotland,  which  practically  carried  on  the  whole 
business  of  the  country.  There  were  two  other  small  banks 
established  comparatively  recently.  These  ten  banks  had,  in 
2906,  X180  branches. 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  Scottish  banking 
since  1836  is,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  as  follows: — 


Date. 

Deposits. 

Number  of  Offices. 

1836 
184X 

1856 
X873 

1906 

£31,000,000 
37,000,000 
(  63.000,000 
r  and  capital 
^3,000,000 
including  all 
liabilities 
.  and  capital    ^ 
'i3S,ap.OQ0   ' 
incluaing  all 
liabilities 
.  and  capital    . 

167-1  to  every  13.170  inhabitants. 
.380-1       „         6,600.      .. 

585-1       ..          5.230       » 

790-1          .     „                    4.250               M 

x,i8o-i       ..         3,790       .. 

Against  every  note  issued  in  excess  of  the  limit  allowed  by  the 
acts  of  1844-1845,  gold  has  to  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  issuing 
banks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  amount  of  the  specie  to  be  thus 
held  was,  as  explained  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  spcecn  of  the  35th  of 
April  1845,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  average  amount  of  the  note- 
issue  for  lour  weeks  preceding.  The  object  of  the  holding  of  this 
amount  of  specie  by  the  bank  which  issued  the  notes  was  designed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  cause  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country, 
being  partly  of  notes  and  partly  of  specie,  to  fluctuate  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  a  metallic  circulation  only.  The  specie 
held  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  against  the  note-issue  is  not  a  special 
security  for  the  note  circulation,  but  is  placed  in  the  banks  there  for 
this  purpose.  The  influence  ascribed  to  the  working  of  the  note 
circulation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  loth  century  accounts  for  this 
legislation,  which,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  in  his  aptech  of  the 
6tli  of  May  1844,  was  intended  to  "  ensure  the  uniform  equivalency 
of  bank  notes  to  coin."  It  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  position. 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  now  con- 
sists mainly  of  a  circulation  of  cheques.  This  differs  absolutely  from 
what  was  contemplated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel;  no  attempt  is  or  can 
be  made  to  cause  such  a  paper  circulation  to  fluctuate  as  if  it  were 
one  of  specie  only.  One  result  of  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  note- 
issue  to  the  banks  in  Scotland  which  possessed  that  power  in  1845 
has  been  that  no  important  bank  has  been  established  in  that 
country  since.  Notes  arc  so  largely  employed  in  ordinary  business 
in  Scotland  that  a  bank  which  does  not  possess  the  power,  practically 
cannot  carry  on  business  and  supply  the  needs  of  its  customers. 
This  limitation  in  the  number  of  the  banks  has,  however,  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  dcficiencY  in  the  supply  of  banking  accommo- 
dation to  the  people.  There  is  a  larger  number  of  banking  offices 
in  proportion  to  the  population  in  *^cotland  than  in  England  and 
Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  large  number  of  branches  must,  however,  be  a  caute  of  ^reat 
expense,  and  in  several  other  respects  it  is  obvious  that  a  business 
carried  on  in  such  thinly  peopled  districts  as  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  must  be  conducted  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  those  banks  which  deal  with  more  active  centres  of  commerce. 
Although  the  profit  derived  from  their  large  issue  of  notes  may  be 
thought  to  be  considerable,  yet,  when  we  consider  the  many  expenses 
incurred  in  conducting  a  large  note  circulation,  the  cost  of  pnnting. 
stamp  duty,  and  the  charges  on  importing  gold  from  London  when 
the  circulation  exceeds  the  limit  fixed  by  the  act  of  1845,  no  small 


deductions  must  be  made  from  the  apparent  profit  to  be  derived 
.from  this  head,  if  there  b  any  direct  profit  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  number  of  branches  possessed  by  the 
Scottish  banks  tends  beyond  doubt  to  their  stability  and  prosperity. 
The  network  of  banks  on  the  surface  of  Scotland  is  as  important  to 
the  development  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  the  network  ol 
the  railways.  It  has  caused  a  great  economy  of  capital,  as  the 
universal  practice  of  j)eople.  even  of  the  most  moderate  means,  is  to 
lodge  their  money  with  the  banks. 

The  early  history  of  banking  m  Ireland  was  marked  by 
legislation  even  less  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  steady 
and  dependable  system  than  in  England,  and  in  1695 
several  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Dublin  met  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  public  bank  for 
Ireland  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England.  For  many  yean 
this  proposal  met  with  no  favour.  It  was  not  till  1783  tluit  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  was  established  and  commenced  its  business. 
The  first  governor  was  David  La  Touche,  junior,  and  two  other 
members  of  his  family  were  amongst  the  first  board  of  directors. 
The  bank  met  .with  very  great  success,  but  the  jealousy  against 
rival  establishments  was  extreme.  By  the  act  forming  the  Bank 
of  Ircbnd  it  was  enacted  that  no  company  or  society  exceeding 
six  in  number,  except  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  should  borrow  or  take 
up  money  on  their  bilb  or  notes  payable  on  demand.  In  the 
year  1821  the  act  was  so  far  modified  as  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  banking  comi>anies  exceeding  six  in  ntimber  at  a  distance 
of  50  m.  from  Dublin.  In  1834,  in  consequcno:  of  the  ambiguity 
of  that  act,  an  act  had  to  be  passed  to  explain  it.  It  was  not  till 
1845  that  tiie  restriction  as  to  the  50-m.  limit  was  withdrawn. 

The  establishment  of  any  other  bank  but  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
was  for  a  long  time  hindered  by  the  legislation  on  the  subject 
Some  of  the  restrictions  were  so  extraordinary  that  it  will  be 
interesting  to  refer  to  three  of  the  more  important  acts. 

1741,  x5  Geo.  II. — Partnerships  authorized  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  and  manufacture;  but  such  partnerships  were  not  to 
exceed  nine  in  number,  nor  was  the  capital  stock  of  such  co- 
partnership to  exceed,  at  ant  time,  the  sum  of  £10,000. 

1780-X781,  8x  and  33  Geo.  III. — "  Anonymous  Partnership 
Act,"— limited  liabiUty  not  to  exceed  £50,000,  but  "  business 
of  banking  or  discounters  of  money  "  expressly  excluded. 

1759,  33  Geo.^11. — By  this  act  a  person  while  he  continued 
a  banker  could  not  make  a  marriage  settlement  on  a  son  or 
daughter,  a  grandson  or  granddaughter,  so  as  to  be  good  against 
his  creditore,  though  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  though 
such  creditors  were  not  creditors  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made.  This  act  gave  power  to  Creditors  over  all  conveyances 
by  bankers  affecting  real  estates;  and  all  dispositions  after  the 
loth  of  May  1760  by  bankers  of  real  or  leasehold  interest  therein 
to  or  for  children  were  made  void  as  against  creditots,  though 
for  valuable  consideration  and  though  not  creditors  at  the  time. 
No  banker  to  issue  notes  or  receipts  bearing  interest  after  the 
xoth  of  May  1760.  Some  of  these  enactments  appear  to  be  in 
force  at  the  present  day;  suggestions  have  been  made,  though 
apparently  unsuccessfully,  for  their  repeaL 

So  extraordinaiy  were  the  views  of  the  common  people  that 
a  banker  in  Dublin  ot  the  name  of  Beresford  having  made  himself 
.very  unpopular,  a  "  large  assemblage  of  ignorant  country  pec^ic 
having  previously  collected  a  quantity  of  Beresford's  notes, 
publicly  burnt  them,  crying  out  with  enthusiasm  while  the 
promises  to  pay  on  demand  were  consuming,  'What  will  he  do 
now;  his  bank  will  surely  break.'  '* 

The  number  of  banks  which  failed  in  Ireland  in  earh'er  times 
was  extraordinary;  thus  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  speech  of  the  9th 
of  June  1845  on  the  Bank  Act  of  that  year,  made  a  quota tioo 
"  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  Irish  exchanges,  which  sat 
in  1804.  At  that  period  there  were  fifty  registered  banks,  but 
they  all  failed,  and  their  failures,  I  know  personally,  led  to  the 
most  fearful  distress."  Since  the  legislation  of  1845,  howwer, 
the  business  has  been  carried  on  with  equally  extraordinary 
steadiness  and  success,  and  at  the  present  time  b  on  a  footing 
fully  equal  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  earh'er  history  of  banking  in  Ireland  pursued  \*ery  dosely 
the  same  process  of  development  as  in  England.  Circulation  pre- 
ceded and  fed  deposits.    The  credit  which  the  banks  obtained 
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by  lit  mdy  acccplUKC  of  their  doIci  brDU(bt 

tbor  cniDteri,  uid  Ihiu  tlie  eiiiling    lyslFO.    [oiIuDiti  io 

daDcDlnuiuccn.  wiia  built  up  fndualLy  And  surely, 

AXoiw  ID  the  three  kingdoms,  Ireland  uuinliuil  the  nnc 
Itmil  of  aullioiued  citcuUUaD  u  thii  alabLiihed  by  Feel'i 
Act  ot  iSt5.  Not  one  of  the  lU  banka  which  had  the  privileie 
ol  iBtic  It  that  period  hu  loal  it  voce. 

The  umctodhebaiilciiiaiTyiii^DDbuniwHia  Ireland,  tbeynn 


blknn: 


Ihey   1 


[a"? 


1190*.  ■ 


dby  U 


of  k 


•-  in  their  Kope, 
I  borne  ia  the  couotiy. 
d  hu  ana  the  pauing 


S!^     Then, 

The  itringeacy  ol  nich  a  time  in  Eoglic 

ot  the  ul  of  1S44  been  grealiy  eohanccd  byanoutit  being  lome- 
tima  felt  as  to  whclhei  a  lelaulioa  of  the  act  of  1844  wouid  be 
■Uoired.    In  any  case,  some  Utile  line  must  elapse  bcloie  the 

ef  Eo^isiid  on  be  kaowa.  Siaa  li^*  iben  have  been  five 
peiiod*  of  prcBure. — during  i&^j,  iSj7,  1866,  1S70  and 
iSta    Of  thcM  in  three,  1347.  1857  and  1S66,  the  diSculijet 

The  criiu  of  1847  wii  brougbt  on  by  the  (peculailon  in  railway 
eoteipriic  which  had  gone  on  >inrv  1845.  So  little  bad  the 
ukaieties  of  the  aulumri  been  Antidpated  that  the  bank  rale 
oi  discount  wat  3  %  on  the  iitof  January.  It  wai  raised  (0 
3)  %  DO  the  Ulh  and  10  4  %  on  the  list.  It  became  s  %  on 
Sth  Apra,  si  %  on  slh  August,  6  %  on  joth  September  and 
8  %  on  isth  October.  This  was  the  highest.  It  was  lowered  to 
7  %  on  imd  November,  on  ind  December  to  6  %  and  on 
ijrd  Deftmber  to  j  %.  An  announcement  was  made  on  the 
1st  of  October  that  no  advances  would  be  made  on  pubUc 
■eciuitic*.     This  was  followed  by  geneial  anxiety  and  alarm. 

The  reserve  oi  Ibe  bank  was  npidly  reduced  to  a  very  low 
ebb. 

jdiii  nf  Eaitani  Slum  ef  Sfecii. 
1S47,  iMh  October       ....     ^,070^10 
„     ajni  October       .         .         .         .      i  h990j»o 
„     jothOnober       ....      i.6oomo 

MeunrhSe  the  uaitty  and  alarm  prevailing  were  ctuiiiig  1 
(Esenl  boarding  of  coin  and  bank  notea,  and  it  really  appeared 
DotaolilulythatlhebatikiDgdepailmeDIDfthe  Bankof  England 
might  be  compelled  to  slop  paymeai  while  then  was  mote  tlian 
tfifioafioa  of  qiecie  in  the  issue  department.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  (Sir  C.  Wood,  afterwards  Lord  HallFai)  was  urged 
b^  many  deputations  and  remonittanccs  to  relax  the  Bank  Act, 
bat  he  dedjoed.     At  last,  on  the  12nd  or  ijrd  of  October,  some 

DinisleT  (Lord  John,  afterwards  Earl,  Kusscll),  and  on  their 
e^^lainiflg  the  nccosities  of  the  position,  the  desired  relaxation 
was  given.  The  official  letter  (ijth  October)  reoHnmendcd 
"  thedirectanof  the  Bankof  England,  in  the  present  emergency, 
10  enlaiie  the  amount  ol  their  discounts  and  advances  upon 
approved  leeurily."  A  high  rate,  8  %,  was  to  be  charged  to 
ke«p  these  operations  wilhin  reasonable  linuta;  a  bill  ol  iu- 
dcvnily  was  promised  if  the  anangemcnt  led  10  a  breach  of  the 
b«.    The  eiua  profit  derived  wu  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 


public.    The  effect  of  the  (overament  letter 
!  crisis  of  iSs?' 


1  illoylDg  the 


the  last  occauon  of  an  official  inquiry. 
Rcperl  and  Etidrna  of  IMe  Sdia  Con- 
miUa  if  Uie  Hnut  ej  Commoai  m  Iki  Sont  Ads  (iSj;,  1858). 
The  evidence  given  hy  Mr  Sbeflie]d  Neave,  the  governor,  and 
Mr  Bonamy  Dobree,  deputy-governor  of  the  bank  in  185S,  gives 
a  vivid  picture  not  only  of  what  occurred,  but  of  what  might  be 
expected  to  recur  on  such  occasions.  The  wildest  alarm  pre- 
vailed, exchequer  bills  were  scarcely  saleable,  and  the  bank  itself 
•old  £j,ooa,ooo  government  securities  at  a  contidenble  loti. 

The  extreme  pressure  wairelaied  by  the  letter  Issued  by  the 
govemroent  00  the  nth  of  November  i8s7,  signed  by  Lord 
Palmeiston,  then  premier,  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewi),  which  allowed  a 
temporary  relaxation  irf  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.     The  public 

November  that  the  tevellly  of  the  pressure  was  in  any  way 
diminished.  On  tbe  loth  of  November  the  notes  issued  to  the 
public  on securiliei beyond  the  statutory  limit  (then £14,4 7; ,000) 
reached  the  sum  of  £()i8,ooo.  By  the  next  week  the  issue  was 
almost  down  to  the  limit,  and  In  the  week  foUowinGit  was  wilhin 
the  limit.  Oa  the  ist  of  January  1S58  the  bank  rate  was  lowered 
to8%andtheauiietygtBduallypas>edaWDy.  Had  the treasuiy 
letter  been  issued  earlier,  the  pressure  might  not  have  been  so 
severe,  snd  the  governor  of  the  bank  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
that,  if  it  had  been  later,  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient. 
November  1857  was  the  only  occasion  when  the  timiis  of  Ihe 
Bank  Act  as  to  issue  were  octually  passed. 
During  the  crisis  of  May  iBM  £4,000,000  left  the  bank  on 
and  the  reserve  ol  the  bank  was 


1  of  the  ist  ol  Jun. 


to£4.S 


The  bank  rati  was  raised  to  10  %  and  permission  was  given  by 
the  government  to  suspend  the  act.  This,  however,  was  not 
done.  Tradition  says  that  the  hank  asked  the  bankers,  during 
the  period  of  heaviest  pressure  of  that  terrible  crisis — pressure 
mote  severe  than  anything  that  had  taken  place  before  or  that 
has  occurred  since,  to  pay  In  every  night  the  notes  they  had 
drawn  out  in  the  morning  which  were  atOl  in  their  tills  at  the 
doic  of  the  day,  and  that  hence  the  legal  limit  was  never  ex- 
ceeded. But  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  August  that  the  rate  was 
reduced  to  8  %. 

The  effect  of  the  crisis  ol  October  iBqo  was  hr  less  severe. 
Thiswasduetolhejudgmeot  and  skill  displayed  by  the  governor 
(Mr  Lidderdale)  and  the  directors  of  the  bank,  who  imported 
£3,000,000  in  gold  from  Paris.  Tbe  reserve  in  that  year  never 
dropped  below  £10,000,000,  and  before  tbe  end  of  November 
the  anxiety  had  greatly  passed  away,  "  Caution  prevailed,  but 
not  panic,  and  the  distinction  is  a  very  clear  one."  (See  arts,  on 
"  Crises,"  DitUojury  ef  FelUical  Etmunay,  vol.  i.) 

The  most  important  requirement  ol  banking  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ia  stlQ  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  specie  reserve. 
The  reserve  in  the  booking  department  of  the  Bank  of  Englaad 

£8jooflooln  184$.         £ii,Goo.acoin  i8;j. 


£a3,sao,ooi>  in  1906. 


:h  larger  than  in  several 


atry.    Though  mi 
previous  yean,  it  cannot  be  regarded  ai  r^Mto^ 

The  figures  fluctuate  more  severely  than  these  decen-    ^JX,» 
nial  averages  show,  and  the  progress  has  not  been  one    i^irin 
o[  uniform  increase.     Thusthe£ii,m,oooIni88i»a< 
followed  by  £13, 7*0,000  in  1888.     The  £19,900,000  of  189J  wai 
followed  by  £34,600,000  in  1896  and  £11,100,000  in  1899. 

Beyond,  ot  aide  by  aide  with,  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Engiand 
there  are  tbe  reserves  held  by  the  other  banks.  Part  of  these  are 
held  in  the  form  of  balances  at  the  Bank  ol  England,  part  iu 
specie  and  bank  notes  in  their  own  tills.  Tbe  Utter,  hence,  are 
not  unlikely  to  be  estimated  twice  over.  Tbe  publiabed  figotes 
on  this  point  are  meagn. 

Tbe  expectations  eipresaed  I>y  Sir  Robert  Fed  la  bis  speech 
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on  the  bank  charter  and  the  currency  of  the  6th  of  May  1844 
have  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  "  I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "  on  public 
grounds^  in  the  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament  will  at  length 
devise  measures  which  shall  inspire  just  confidence  in  the 
medium  of  exchange,  shall  put  a  check  on  improvident  specula- 
tions, and  shall  ensure  the  just  reward  of  industry  and  the 
legitimate  profit  of  commercial  enterprise  conducted  with 
integrity  and  controlled  by  provident  caladaUon." 

The  extreme  measures  which  have  been  required  since  the  act 
of  1844  point  out  for  themselves  the  necessity  for  reform. 
Three  times  since  the  date  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  it  has  been 
needful  to  give  permission  for  the  suspension  of  that  act  which 
forms  the  very  foundation  of  the  monetary  system  of  Great 
Britain.  This,  whenever  it  has  occurred,  has  exercised  a  very 
injurious  cfifect  on  credit  abroad,  as  well  as  on  prosperity  at  home. 

The  British  money-market,  the  clearing-house  of  the  world,  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  its  reserve,  exposed  to 
greater  fluctuations  than  that  of  any  other  country.  These 
fluctiuitions  may  arise  from  the  need  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  other  countries  for  specie  or  those  arising  from  domestic  trade. 
The  recorded  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  £147,000,000  in 
1906,  though  the  difference  is  eventually  balanced  by' the  "  in- 
visible "  exports,  gives  foreign  nations  at  times  a  power  over  the 
British  money-market  greater  than  has  ever  previously  been  the 
case.  The  current  must  always  have  a  tendency  to  flow  outwards ; 
this  is  enhanced  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign 
banks  which  have  branches  in  England.  The  need  of  providing 
sufficient  reserves  to  meet  requirements  thus  occasioned  is  obvious. 

As  regards  the  banks  in  which  British  interests  are  concerned  in 
British  colonies  and  other  countries  we  can  only  spteak  briefly.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
there  are  39  banks,  many  of  them  large,  managed 
much  on  the  Scottidi  principle  with  capitals  of  neariy 
£19,000,000  and  deposiu  of  about  £140.000.000.  These 
banks  have  more  than  1300  ofiices.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
there  are  34  banks  with  capitals  of  nearly  £18,000.000  and  deposits 
of  about  £1  ^0,000,000  The  number  of  omces  b  neariy  1 700.  There 
are,  indudmg  the  three  Presidency  banks,  about  15  banks  dojng 
business  mainly  in  India — in  some  cases  connectii^  neif^bouring 
countries  and  places  like  Bangkok,  Hong-Kong  and  iZanzibar. 
These  banks  have  capiuls  of  more  than  £5,000,000  and  deposits  oC 
fully  £36,000.000  and  over  2 10  offices.  There  are  at  least  8  banks  in 
South  and  West  Africa  with  capitals  of  neariy  £x,ooo.ooo,  deposiu 
of  neariy  £50,000,000  and  nearly  370  offices.  There  are  5  banks, 
including  the  Colonial  Bank,  in  other  British  territories  with  capiuls 
of  about  £1 ,000,000  and  deposiu  of  £3.300,000,  and  about  3^  offices. 
There  are  thus,  besides  many  private  firms  dcnng  very  considerable 
business,  more  than  80  joint-stock  British  Banks  working  in 
the  colonies  with  capiuls  amounting  to  ^8,000,000,  deposiu 
£360.000,000  and  offices  3S05.  Outside  Bnttsh  territories  there 
are  6  banks,  principally  In  South  America,  with  nearly  £4,000.000 
capiul,  £36,000.000  deposits  and  about  60  offices.  There  are  6  large 
banks  doing  business  principally  in  the  East  with  more  than 
£6.700,000  capiuls.  £77.000.000  deposits  and  100  offices:  and  7 
other  banks,  including  Barings,  with  about  £4.500.000  capiub  and 
£33,000,000  deposits.  There  are  thus  about  30  British  banks  doing 
business  in  foreign  countries  with  capiuls  amounting  to  £i5«300,ooo, 
deposits  £135.000.000  and  offices  173. 

In  this  statement  we  have  included  only  the  more  tmporUnt 
banks,  which  collectively  wield  about  £63.000,000  capiul  and  more 
than  £495,000.000  deposits— in  all  about  £560,000,000  of  resources 
operating  at  about  3700  offices  situated  in  places  as  different  from 
each  other  and  as  widely  separated  ^a  Calilomia  and  Hong-Kong, 
Consuntinople  and  New  Zealand. 

France.— In  France  the  first  bank  of  issue,  originally  called 
the  Banque  Ginirale,  was  established  in  17x6  by  John  Law,  the 
author  of  the  Uississippi  Scheme  and  the  SysUme.  LaVa  bank, 
which  had  been  converted  into  the  Banque  Royale  in  17x8,  and 
its  notes  guaranteed  by  the  king  (Louis  XV.),  came  to  an  end  in 
X72X;  an  attempt  at  reconstruction  was  made  in  X767,  but  the 
bank  thus  established  was  suppressed  in  1793.  Other  banks, 
some  issuing  notes,  then  carried  on  operations  with  limited 
success,  but  these  never  attained  any  real  power.  There  were 
many  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
in  1796.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  times  prevented  any 
immediate  result,  but  the  advice  of  those  engaged  in  this  plan 
was  of  great  assistance  to  Napoleon  I.,  who,  aided  by  his  minister 
MolUenJounded  in  x8oo  the  Bank  of  Fiance,,  whidi  has  remained 


from  that  time  to  the  present  by  far  the  most  powerful  financial 
institution  in  the  country.  The  objects  for  which  it  was  estab> 
lishcd  were  to  support  the  trade  and  industry  of  France  and  to 
supply  the  use  of  loanable  capital  at  a  moderate  charge.  These 
functions  it  has  exerdscd  ever  since  with  great  vigour  and  great 
judgment,  extending  itself  through  iu  branches  and  towns 
atUched  to  branches  over  the  whole  country.  At  lis  establidi* 
ment  and  for  some  time  subsequently  the  operations  of  the  bank 
did  not  extend  over  the  whole  of  France.  Departmental  banks 
with  the  privilege  of  issue  had  been  formed  under  a  law  adopted 
in  1803.  At  the  dose  of  1847  there  were  nine  of  these  banks 
existing  in  as  many  of  the  larger  towns.  In  1848,  however,  they 
were  absorbed  into  the  Bank  of  France,  which  has  since  possessed 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  issue,  and  in  1863  took  over  the  Bank  of 
Savoy  after  that  province  was  united  to  France. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  successfully  surmounted  many  political 
as  well  as  financial  troubles  both  during  and  since  the  times  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
in  1848,  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870.  the  many  difficulties  tnat 
followed  when  the  Commune  reigned  m  Paris  in  1871.  the  payment 
of  the  war  indemnity — not  completed  till  1873— ^were  all  happily 
overcome.  Great  pains,  too,  have  been  Uken.  especially  of  recent 
years,  to  render  servKes  to  large  and  small  businesses  and  to  agn- 
cultural  industry.  In  1877  the  offices  of  the  Bank  of  France  were 
78  in  number;  m  1906  tney  were  447,  including  the  towns  *'  con- 
nected with  the  branches  " — an  arrangement  which,  without  putting 
the  bank  to  the  expense  of  opening  a  branch,  gives  the  place  con- 
nected many  of  the  advanugcs  which  a  branch  oooiera.  Tbe 
quantity  of  commercial  paper  discounted  is  very  large.  More  th«a 
30.000,000  bills  were  discounted  in  1906,  the  total  amount  betog 
£559.3341996.  The  advances  on  securities  were  in  the  same  yesr 
£106.380.134.  The  rate  of  discount  in  Paris  b  as  a  rule  lower  and 
tne  number  of  alterations  fewer  than  in  London.  From  May  1900 
to  January  IQ06  there  was  no  change,  the  rate  remaining  uni- 
formly at  ^  %.  Bills  as  bw  as  4s.  3d.  are  admitted  to  discount, 
including  those  below  8s.;  about  333.000  of  this  class  were  di»> 
counted  in  1906.  Since  the  37th  of  March  1800  loans  of  as  small 
an  amount  as  £10  are  granted.  In  most  cases  three  **  names  *'  moat 
be  furnished  for  each  oill,  or  suiuble  guarantees  or  security  given, 
but  these  necessary  safeguards  have  not  to  be  furnished  in  sudi 
a  manner  as  to  hamper  applicanu  for  loans  unduly.  In  this  manner 
the  Bank  of  France  is  of  great  service  to  the  industry  of  the  coun^. 
It  has  never  succeeded,  however,  in  attracting  deposts  on  anything 
like  the  scale  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  banks  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  but  it  held,  as  suted  in  the  balance-sheet  for  the 
33rd' of  December  1906,  about  £35,000,000  in  deposits,  of  which 
£m,ooo,ooo  was  on  account  of  the  treasury  and  £31,000.000  for 
inmviduab,  and  the  amount  held  in  this  manner  gradually  incrtases. 
The  report  for  1904  says  "  each  year  the  movement  in  these  in- 
creases, and  thb  economical  and  safe  mode  of  effecting  reoripu  and 
paymenU  b  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  public.'*  In  one 
respect  the  Bank  of  France  sUnds  at  a  great  advant^e  in  oonoezioo 
with  thb  branch  of  its  business.  The  average  amount  held  in 
this  manner  for  individuals  during  1906  was  about  £33,000.000. 
As  the  accounu  numbered  77ti59  the  average  for  each  account  was 
comparatively  smaU.  Accounts  so  subdivided  give  a  great  proba- 
bility of  permanence.  The  figures  of  the  aocounU  for  1904  were  as 
follows: — 

11,178  current  accounts,  with  power  of  '<^«***i'ffT 
4,576  simple  current  accounts. 
30,709  current  accounts,  with  advanoea. 
34,106  accounts,  deposita. 

Total  66,569  accounts,  against  59,183  at  the  end  of  1903. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bank  of  France  operates  chiefly  through 
iu  enormous  note  drcubtion  (averaging  in  2906  £186,300,000).  by 
means  of  which  most  business  transactions  in  France  are  carried  on. 

The  limiu  of  the  dreubtion  of  the  Bank  of  Fiance  and  the  dates 
tdien  it  has  been  extended  are  as  follows: — 


Dates. 

Millions  of 
Francs. 

Converting  the 
Franc  as  35  «£t. 

15th  March  1848  . 
37th  April,  3nd  May  1848  . 
3nd  December  1849      • 
I3th  August  1870  . 
14th  August  1870 . 
a9th  December  1871     . 
15th  July  1873 
30th ,  anuary  1884 
35th .  anuary  1893 
17th  December  1897    . 
In  1906       .... 

350 
45s 

1800 
3400 
3800 
3300 
3500 
4000 
5000 
5800 

£14,000.000 
18,000.000 
ai,ooox>oo 
53,ooox>oo 

138,000000 
IJO.000XKSO 
160.000.000 

a32Aoofioo 

GERMAN) 
£i  ij.aoajioo 
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.— .  — id  by  the  Bank  of  togland.  ahich  in  tbc  autuoui  of  189a 
hid  to  botnrw  lifioOfOO  in  ecM  fnm  (he  Bank  o(  Fnace  at  iha 
time  s(  tba  Buu(  ctiiii.  The  large  ipecie  iciervc  of  the  bank  lia* 
fiven  Mability  to  the  trade  of  Fiance,  ud  hat  eaabkd  the  bank 
to  maiHce  hi  buiiam  whbout  the  nunenHH  Bactutiou  in  the  nte 
of  fliKount  which  an  contantJy  occDrrieg  in  Eifiandp  It  ia  tnie 
that  the  boldinf  thia  vefv  large  amoint  of  apecie  iBpoaea  a  very 
heavy  bordcn  on  the  ahoulden  of  the  ■hareholdera  of  the  bank,  but 
they  do  not  oomplMn.    The  advantage  to  bunncH  from  the  lov  rats 

Fraitce  a  a  great  advantage  to  the  tnde  and  iiiduitryof  that 


ist  a  finnLic  note  isaue,  and  alvo  (hat  (I 
riic  of  the  French  people  are  leu  inrrrue 
lingdom  or  Germany;  (hut  it  a  mudi  a 

cpf  France,  leveral  gica(  credit  tfutitutio 
-    •-- Bam^m  ie  Ffrii  n  i/i  F 


■■  l\.: 


f/5-i 


..cvb).  (he  CrMil  Lymaii  { 
CampUir  Ktiioiul  fBuomp. 
i,ooo).  (be  SxifU  Ci«^olr  p. 


>nd   ii3,iia/aao),  i, 
'!6.T».0DO;  and  U-, 

and  £43.800,000),  and  trie  JMHU  bnmu  te  i 
Ctmmmial  (£lJSoo,ooo:  and  £io,oeo.ooo). 

Then  i>  a1»  the  OMif  Anew  ^  FmiiH  with  I 
capital,  but  the  UulnBi  done  b  »  bijcty  tliu 
ircaBliardly  be  included t__(..  .,.  — 


i  of  Cenniny,   the 

"  iteklBbaiik,"  there  are  about  140  bukl  doing  buiincsa  in 
tbc  >U1«  which  form  the  German  empire.  These  credit  and 
indmtrisi  baoki  with  their  large  resources  have  had  an  immense 
inOuence  in  biintpng  about  (be  aitonishing  indiutiial  dc^-elop- 
menlof  (bdr  country.     Five  b4Dlu  posacn  the  right  of  uncovered 


flJ.6*I4SO 
£»7J>T9,9SO 


The  Bank  of  Suony 
T^  Bank  of  Bavaria 
The  Bank  of  Wantemt 
The  Bsukcif  Baden 


M  the  Bank  of  Germany  the  coin  and  bdl 
iiT  than  at  the  Dank  of  England,  The  ■ 
the  ovcUy  ai :~i-.-i-  -» —     -i-l. 


an  only  teparauil 
The^gumofth 


ilaoce^beet  for  the  ai  it  of  Dccernbi 
1  Xl4/»o,ooD  gald  and  Cq.aoo,« 


derably  larger  (han 


of  biuka  enibliihed  11 


^60.000,000  and  £7o,ooo/»o. 
ng  proportion  of  the  rCKHiTteft  of  the 

beyond  the  boundanv  of  the  empire.  The  danfers  of  thia  practJce 
have  called  lortb  many  criticiuu  in  Germany,  among  which  may 
be  quoted  (be  noiarka  of  Caeau-  Smoia  and  of  Dr  R.  Koch,  the 
presdent  of  the  Rocbebank.  Dr  Kock  eapecialty  poinU  out  the 
need  of  the  development  of  powerful  banka  in  (jernuay  unconnecred 
with  neculativv  burinesa  of  thia  kind.  The  object  of  ecipiDving 
their  llindi  thui  ia  the  higher  nu  of  inlemt  to  be  obtained  fiom 
thew  invevmenta  than  from  diicountinE  bUli  or  making  loam  at 
home.  But  Kich  an  employmen(  of  tbe  resource*  of  m  bank  ia 
oppoied  to  all  regular  rulea  of  budneaa  and  of  banking  tradition, 
which  abi(ains  from  making  fixed  invettmenra  of  any  large  ^rl  of 
thereaouiraofabank.  On  tbe  other  hand.  Dr  Koch  obasvea  that 
the  liilu  of  the  one,"  reserve  system  "  mentioned  by  Bagehot  ai« 
not  (o  be  fenred  in  Gertnany.' 

The  ream  movement  in  lavourofconococrationanong  the  bank! 
hai  bceo  dcKribed  by  Dr  E.  Depitre  and  Dr  RieHei.  who  sive 
panieulai.  of  the  bujiir—  -■ —  ■-  "■ 

more  of  an  induurial  cfa 

Thetc  art  alio  Buny  private  buklnc  £niu  in  G«linuy  which 
do  a  coasidenble  aiiHiunt  of  buaineu. 

Tbe  Reichsbank,  by  tu  the  most  powerful  banking  institutiiHi 
in  Germany,  is  managed  by  the  bank  directory  appointed  by 
the  chancellor  of  tbe  empire.    The  shareholdcn  joui  in  tl^ 

be  qualified  by  boiding  not  leas  ""n  three  shares.  Tbe  govem- 
ment  eierdses  complete  powers  ol  control  through  Ibe  chuicellar 
oEtheco^iie.  Theinfluenceof thelmperialBanknowpermeates, 
by  means  of  it)  blanches,  all  the  separate  kingdoms  of  tbe  empire 
— the  uniformity  of  coinage  introduced  through  the  laws  of  1871- 
1S7]  rendering  this  passible.  The  Imperial  Bank  assisti  business 
principally  in  two  ways— first,  through  the  dealing  system 
IGiio-Vtrktkr),  which  it  has  greatly  devtlDped,  and  secondly, 
through  the  facilities  given  to  business  by  its  note  circulation. 
The  Imperial  Bank  also  receives  deposit),  and  checpies  are  dnwn 
against  these,  but  m  Germany  notes  ue  piiocipally  used  in  pay- 
ments for  ordinary  business. 
Before  the  Retchibaok  was  esubliebed,  Hamburg  was  the  first. 

This  was  taken  up  by  the  Rcshibank  when  it  esiabtiihed  i(>  office 
in  Hamburg  in  (he  time.hoi]aured  building  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Hamburg  Clearing  Houk.  Similar  luainoa  had  long  been 
undeiiaken  by  the  Bank  of  Pruuia.  This  was  absorbed  and  de^ 
veloped  by  ihe  Reichsbank  101876.  Through  (he"  deariiKsyKem  " 
money  can  be  remlrrcd  from  any  of  the  443  places  in  which  (here  la 
an  office  of  the  Relchibank.  to  any  of  these  places,  without  cbargt 
eilher  (o  ihe  sender  or  the  nxeiver.  It  It  sufficient  (hat  (be  person 
tn  whom  thr  monrv  i«  10  be  lemitted  should  have  an  account  at  the 
ag  him  nwoey  in  Ihe  remotest  parts  of  the 

.mount  1^  hia  debt,  wliich  is  ocdilcd  or 


.jr  of  (he  bubneia  of 

.  ._«cj  iB99.cortc«pbnding  in  aome  degree  (oftel's  act  ol  mu. 
iich  regulates  the  note  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England.  An 
[covered  limil,  originally  {11,500.000.  jncmaed  to  1,1 4.(1 1450 
the  lapH  of  Ihe  issues  of  other  banki  allowed  to  it.  has  been  ex- 
ndedby  thneandbylheactofthesiholjuoe  i»ai  to  £11.641.4 Jo. 


e  Vnrlrlit  and  Aahein  liaiipliiiUuk 
wireciU.  von  Dl  R.  Koch.  pp.  I6j-l64. 


■Uiik  am  JtM  Hnnddi-  m 
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nvmaury»  uid  gold  in  buUioD  or  fonun  coin  nckoned  it  £6^  llt^ 
per  pound  fine-  The  Reklifbank  it  bound  by  law  to  mRm  Iti 
nbtfl  ID  current  GvTTun  oioiiey.  It  U  ttated  tut  thiiiuyb«fold 
coin  ot  iiJvet  Ihilen, «  bai^iold  at  the  nta  of  lua  naib  U6^  I9>- 
nckoninf  Duluu  Ki-£l}  the  pound  fine  of  nld.  Ed  pnctia. 
Imwevir,  bdUtiei  bnve  not  ahfav*  been  liven  bv  the  Reldubanlc 
lof  the  payment  of  Ui  QbUfitiona  In  nld,  Ibough  the  inponance 
oC  tide  b  admitlad.  In  the  babnovikeet  for  1906  the  billt  hdd 
InKHUMMl  nfS7.OO0MO.and  the  loaninnd  ndvancn  ■o£l4,)00,ooa. 
Tb(  WN»  iMSd  avennd  for  Iha  year  £69^0,000.  The  gM  hdd 
anoanUd,  joth  Daconber  1906,  to  iu.oCjMioo.  If  tbe  BwUtion 
ol  bwineia  nqidni  that  Ibe  nocea  in  onulatioo  ibould  amtaS  tho 
Ijmitt  aDond  by  the  law.  tbe  bank  ia  permitted  to  do  thii  on  the 
payment  of  s  ^  on  tbe  lurpliiL  tn  tnb  reelect  the  German  act 
dinen  from  the  Engliih  act.  which  allowi  no  nich  automatic  Matu- 
tory  power  of  DverpaHlnf  the  limit  of  iiaue.  Some  nod  autborittei 
cooader  that  thii  arrangement  ii  an  ndvnntage  lor  the  German 
binlcand  (be  fact  that  It  hat  been  made  ute  of  annually  lince  189} 
appcan  to  thow  that  It  It  needed  by  the  buiineta  requirementt  a 
tbe  country.  Of  late  yean  the  euett  of  itiue  of  tbe  Rdchtbuk 
hat  been  annuni  and  large,  having  beea  ils,16Jxoi>  on  the  «9lh  of 
September  1006  and  £18.611,000  on  tbe  JItt  of  December  of  Ih« 
tame  year.  TheamouDCot  Iheduty  caldonlbeeiiceit  tBuein  the 
year  I  «>(•  wai  £184.764.  and  the  toul  amount  paid  Ibuifrom  187A 
to  1906  wat  £giq/i53-  Thelncreaieofthe  nncovend  limit  (untaied 
limit  of  iuue  c^ledin  Germany  tbe  "  note  reaerve  "J  hat  not  been 
■uflicieni  rn  oTtviite  111*  iihH  fnr  an  n^oa  of  laue  beyond  the  limit. 
>  the  Impe^l  Bank  inuct 
marki  (£1).  and  so  marki 
TkBoteirst.,  iM.. 


CBmmitta  m  Bani  . 

Camilla  en  Banki  tfJinte.  Houte  of  Common.  1I7S : 
lira  CtmmMa  at llu  House  Kf  Lerii  emUH  Catia if 
'ItKh  Adj  for  iniH  lime  pmoiiid  ameni  lie  Ctmmeratt 
lunc  far  tl  hat  tern  aloud  by  Uu  Lams  Jtr  r^taJOJ'*! 
u  ./  Bank  Naut  payable  n  dimaiid,  KMon  1847-1848^ 
■ioflkeUnMUsefSUenielalitrbeSanlhe  Select  Crmmiaee 
.  .  .lame  of  Cammawi  an  Banks  of  Issue.  1S7S.  vi't  ■  iiiea»* 
(nm  Ike  eridina,  by  R.  H.  liigLii  PaJgnve.  Loudon,  1S76  (jirialed 

Gbnehal  iKFoaUATioH. — Ailidet  cm  bankiiv,  Ac.,  Distintarj 

^Palilial  Ecanamy.  edited  by  R.  H.  Inglii  Palgnve  {MansiDan 
Co..  lSa4-IIK>6| ;  HerAcirurlnidi  ier  Slaalmissetudaflen.  ediied 
by  Conrad,  Efiter.  Leiii  and  LAfiinc.  1899;  WtrUrkmii  der  Valki- 
mrHldatUl-rolt.  (ed.  Eliter,  lS9a);KclHniiuinilu,AuHiI,  edited 
uiiderthediitcIioaDfL&nSay,byLFiiyiitaKlA.LanjBlley(iS89); 
Diaionstaitt  du  icmmera,  de  ttnduOru  etdela  hanaue.  edited  by  A. 
°^fial»ich  and  Yvei  Guyot;  Brnk^s'  Jfiinaiu.  commeud  1&44. 
pretent  time;  JtfiimdItf/fAt /ntfi/idtc/BaiiArrj.  Dommenced  r87i>. 
preaent  lime;  BtHkerr  Jdaiatiiu  (New  York);  Etmamia  nem- 


oolei  (RlifkMbantnalen)  of  Ihtvaiiii 

S-'lS")  previojily  in  cinzuliliiui.  Imperial  paper  cur 
-aliie  of  10  or  50  markt  (£1  and  fl.  JOB.)  had  previously 
1  the  funn  ol  Iieaxury  nMa  jReiekskatUHsdmiu) :  t 


other  DOtewiituiiig  banht.  The  capital  of  the 
niied  tv  the  tnlTaf  that  year  tn  £9.000.000. 
■■no  nbed  out  of  Mirplna  ptofiu  la  £3.140,00 


Rcl^hibi^bu'lo  nw  iti'ta?^- 
>RiciB]  published 


.  and  (ij  m. 


ble  bv  the 
J  ii  dcaicned  to 


?.  Tiai  I  Spa. 


piiblithed  in  S.  1]  of  tli 


'nt% 


will  give  up  their  right  oi  i«uing  1 
ment  ii  apparently  to  protect  the  i 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  o 
other  bankt  of  Germany— none 
ciMiditiont — i^dvdy  to  the  notf 

- ■■ le-ittuing  bankt  will  um  ai 

binking^iai  made  immenie 
'  '        "le  habit  oFnu 


jnaiead  of  tpceie  or 


r^KP.j    Kei 


u, /ru- 


ed. J.  Conrad.  L.  Eluer,  W.  Limi  1 


'  ''^KJ'V''''."  ?■  W  0' 
and  £■  Ldniog]. 


.  '  wiuet  of  .Sicrrfy  M  Bank  if  Etu/aud  Clitrtet.  Home  of 
I  In:  SOea  CamMiUei  «  BvSa  of  iiw.  Houte  oi 
ii40|  Fi"!  and  Setimd  RipcHs,  SdeU^CtmmiOm  *■ 


td  StciU  Ripvu, 

1.  i«S7: 


■el  Commo 


I  1845,  to  pretec 
U  rmihinntcni). 


:  time;  Btftrtt  V  ^ 


arfturlee*  iiiltia 


n.E«,„  !..__. 

=1^  al  M^. 

■nk  RrslnetioK 
.  Ike  Bank  al 
CM  and  Clary  a 
wilk  Hints  Jf  i^ 

Gilioffi  I 


.'.  pi'j  {or  morr  i/frjii6'ji,  hy  A. D.  at  Ciey'i 
I'.ij,  hiiFricndi  (1697);  Hayei'  Nttt^imltri' 
I  i:xcturiKi.  1710; Tlin)  Kiilg,  nMfkliH 
',';  Tke  TkiaTy  s/  Uimty  wiM  cttuiditr'^ — 
:.;  (tStiJ;  WlllLiin  Cobbetl,  Fapr  «, 


««rKy,  1 


^ 


r  Bagchol, 


IBIS):  Ctttl^ihiaedit 
ni  System  ^Briuti*^  gJaaiit 
KutrutiM  (iB4i)i  MMKt  «  ttr 
ri  Bank  BOli  ^  1S41  -it  1*41. 
-^t4'i  Parnanentarv  Defaue^ 
51 :  Tke  Hillary,  iftitcfMei  and 
iri.  edited  and  rvMIEwA.  S. 

- :  i  j'TbtUliant  njunnel  d!aSty 

"   Cot,b.  TkreadnealU  Sbwl.  a 


Kiuiid  hinti  on  practice);  J.  Georse  Kiddy.  TU  Cawntrj  Bankrr^i 

Handhoak.    41H    ed.    (i9i>3l:    C.  F.    Dunbar,    CkapUri    ■■    Ike 

■"- —  iMf  Hislery  af  Bankini  (1S91);  Chailet  Gaiidner,   r*i 

...     ..  al  Ike  CM  Reienes  (1891):  J.  B.  AltGeld,  £»iuJt  and 

Foreifn  Banlii  (1893I  (lefenlamanaienienlot  banki)  :T.B.Maiau. 

Eni'sk  Practiait  Banking,  loth  ed.  I1890)  :  A.  Ciump,  Tke  Key  la 

llie  Landan  ifuncy  Vnrbf  (1871);  wTV-  Duncan. ^-<K«  «  tke 

''-'-it/i>uc«liiliali>ndi7>1,lvoli..  ieil-l8s6.  ias6-l8M.  lS66-lS;j. 

itely  printed.  Edinburgh,  tB]6,  1U7  and   1877;  R.  H.  Ii«!b 

rave,  Bunl  Kate  and  Sic  ifuKy  Jfarlit  u  En^ni,  Fttna. 

tany,  Holland  and  Belfiian,   1844-1900  (1903);  Erncil  Sryd. 

Bunt  of  Enriunil   Nate   line  and  ill   £.wf    (1874);   Ernra 

Acyd'  T"!!!  5iliifr  Ouilion  in  I  jot ;  Walter  Bagriior,  AarK^Uiai  ^ 
.Si/aT(lS77);Erne.iSeyd,flnj[;;«iuiK(M./'urtiii.EBkingij(l»6«): 
^,._  .-,..,£-  ^f  ,i^  F„ii„  fiKJkanjri  (iW  and  ed.  189S): 
d  Overilor*^  (ll;7-iaj7);  S^eel  fraeii  am  Mtmry. 
jrivatflj'  by  Lord  Ovemone,  1856-1859  (csntainuif 
'  aiul  mfcreftiing  inforrruELOD  on  early  hiatory): 
Praeliltd  T'lalisi  an  Bunting,  Cmrrnty  and  Ike 
>6|;  Bsnamy  Price,  Cnrrniy  uid  Aiatwi  (|8;«) 
[  ih  it  volume  to  the  Hudcni  of  bankinfii  foiad 
coiiespondCDce  between  Mr  Henry  Hucks  Cibha 
9)  and  Pnife»r  Banany  Prioe  on  the  reaerve  of  ibe 
id);lt.  H.  Inglii  Palgiavt.  On  lb /njInfiua^faXad 
,.  libt  Candnit  a]  Bankini  Baiintii,  read  before  the 
Suiinical  Sociely.  1877;  Ednr  JalFt,  Car  nriuOr 
(Uipiig.  19a]);  A  Hilton  at  Banks  (1817I;  D.  Hard- 

The  Panie  if  iWJlSte);  F.  G.  H._ 


i^nly'in  th< 
(Lonl  AldenhL.. 
Bank  ol  Englani 


lonntrm  (Leipxig.  19 

aKie,  Bonti  and  jBsiii 
JauWni  (iBj  ■  "  " 
■rice,  A  Ha. 


...sat  tssye  (N. 
II  Nalims.  4  volt.  (N. 


t.  HiOor,  ej 
.);  Riilory  of  BtnUmf  n 

. 1B96] ;  Vbcount  Co^cbea. 

Eionamii  Qarniwi,   iWj-iB^)  (1905). 

ir.  Eeonvmic  EsMyi,  edited 


byO.  M,  W.  Sprague(t904).  ( 
particularly  in  the  United  Stat 

Babu  oy  Ekcl*kd.— T,  Foi ___- . 

(/  ite  Bank  of  Eniland  (1801);  John  Fraodi,  Hiilarf  it  Ik. 
1}  Eniland  (1S47);  J-  E.  Thonld  Ri«in,  ni  /»»  ffuH  t 
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ikt  Baak  cf  Erngfamd  (1887),  B.  B.  Turner.  Ckmndes  of  Ou  Bank  of 
£kffaW(i897) :  T.  A.  Stephens,  Bibliography  of  the  Bank  of  Bngfamd 
(1897);  A.  Andr^d^  Hisloire  de  la  kanque  d'An^eterr*  (1904: 
Ei«.  tians.,  1909) :  Sir  F.  Schuster,  Tho  Bank  cf  Engfand  and  the  Stale 
(1906). 

HiSTOiT  OF  Bankinc  Hot»BS. — ^L.  H.  Grindon,  Manckesler 
Banks  and  Bankers  (1877):  J.  B.  Martin, "  Tkc  Grasshopper  "  in  Lpm- 
hard  Sireei  (1892).  M.  Phillips.  Banks,  Bankers,  and  Banking  in 
Norlkumberland.  Durkam  and  North  Yorksktre  (1894) ;  C.  H.  Cave. 
Hiaory  of  Bankint  tn  Bristol  (1899);  Bidwell,  Annals  of  an  East 
AndioM  Bank  (1900) ;  Richardson.  ConUs  St  Co.,  Bonkers,  Edinbnrgk 
and  London',  H;  T.  Easton,  History  «/  a  Banking  House  (Smitn, 
P^yne  &  Smiths)  (1903);  J.  Hughes,  Ltverpool  Banks  and  Bankers, 
1700-1837  (1906). 

ScoTLAKD.— W.  H.  Logan,  The  Scottish  Banher  (1847);  Robert 
Somefs,  The  ScoUh  Banks  and  System  of  Issue  (1873);  W.  Mitchell. 
Scotch  Banks  and  Limited  Liability  (1879);  A.  W.  Kerr,  History  of 
SaOck  Banking  (1884):  A.  W  Kerr.  ScoUisk  Banking,  1865-1896 
(1898):  Boaae,  A  Centwry  of  Banking  tn  Dundee  (1867). 

IKEX.AKD. — Malcolm  Dillon,  History  and  Development  ef  Banking 
in  Ireland  (1889). 

BftiTisH  Colonies. — Edward  B.  Hamilton,  A  Manual  of  tke  Law 
and  Practice  of  Banking  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (1880)' 
Banking  m  Australasia  (1883);  Tlie  Canadian  System  ef  Banking 
and  tke  National  Banking  SysUm<tftke  United  States  (Toronto,  1890) ; 
Journal  of  tke  Canadian  Bankers*  Association  (Montreal). 

Frakcb. — Annuaire-Chaix,  Les  Prineipales  Socikis  par  actions 
(1905);  A.  Raffalovich,  Le  Marcki  financier  (1905). 

GcMfAKT.— Dr  W.  ScharUng,  Bank  Poliltk  (jenA,  19Q0);  Die 
Reieksbank.  1876-1000  (a  history  and  description  of  the  ooerations 
of  the  bank);  Dr  Adolf  Weber,  Depositenbanken  nnd  SpekulaHons- 
hanken,  Ein  Verf^eick  deutschen  unden^ischen  Bankwesens  (Leipxig. 
u^);  Dr  Felix  Hecht,  Die  Mannheimer  Banhen,  1870  bis  1900 
(Lapdg,  1902);  Storied  Buff,  Das  Kontokurrentteschdfl  im 
deulscben  Bankwerbe  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  190A) ;  Dr  Kiesser,  Zur 
Eniwicklungsgeukichte  der  deutschen  Grosdnnbfn  mil  besonderer 
Rgcksiekt  aufdie  Konzentratumsbe^ebungen  (1905) ;  C.  M.  Botsse- 
vain,  Dnitscke  en  Enteluhe  Deposito-Banken  (1005). 

Italy.— Xa  Banco  Popelare  di  Milano  (1881). 

AcsTMA. — Compass,  rinanndles  JakrbuchfUr  Osterreid^Uneam 
(Vienna). 

Japak. — The  House  of  Mitsui  (Toldo) ;  The  Law  and  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Nippon  Kogyo  Ginho  {The  industrial  Bank  of  Japan)  (1903). 

H.  W.  Wolff.  Peotjle's  Banks'  (i993)-  (On  systems  worked  by 
Schulxe-Dditzsch,  Raiffdsen.  Luzzatti,  Banche  Popolari,  Dr  Wollem- 
borg.  Popular  Banks  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  England). 

iR>  H.  I.  P.) 

United  States 

The  early  history  of  the  American  colonies  is  strewn,  like  that 
of  most  new  countries,  with  many  crude  experiments  in  banking 
and  currency  issues.  Most  of  these  colonial  enterprises,  however, 
were  projects  for  the  issue  of  paper  money  rather  than  the 
creation  of  commercial  banks.  Speculative  banking  was  checked 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  colonies  by  the  Bubble  Act  (6  Geo.  I. 
c.  xS),  wh^  was  passed  in  England  after  the  bursting  of  the 
Soath  Sea  Bubble.  This  act,  which  forbade  the  formation  of 
t^wVmg  companies  without  a  special  charter,  was  m  1740 
extended  to  the  colcmies. 

The  serious  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  bank  originated  in  the  project  of  a  number  of 
the  citJxeDS  of  Phlladelpbia  to  rapply  the  continental  army  with 
ratims.  The  first  biUs,  issued  in  1780,  were  nothing  more  than 
mtercst-bearing  notes  payable  at  a  future  time.  The  advances 
in  oontinental  money  made  by  the  shareholders  were  secured 
by  biDs  of  exchange  for  £150,000,  drawn  on  the  American  envoys 
in  Europe,  but  not  intended  to  be  negotiated. 

A  further  outgrowth  of  the  needs  of  the  continental  govern- 
ment was  the  Bank  of  North  America,  which  was  authorized 
by  coogress  00  Hay  36, 1781.  The  act  gave  to  Robert  Morris,  the 
financier,  power  to  create  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  to 
be  incrnsed  if  desirable.  Morris  arranged  with  the  Bank  of 
Penssiylvania  to  take  over  its  holdings  of  foreign  bills  and  paid 
IB  cash  its  claims  against  the  Federation.  The  Bank  of  North 
America  did  not  b<^  business  until  the  7th  of  January  1782, 
and  thcxe  was  so  much  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  continental 
congresB  to  charter  a  bank  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
obtain  a  charter  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  this 
charter  the  bank  continued  to  operate  until  it  was  absorbed  in 
the  national  banking  system  in  2863,  and  it  may  be  considered 
the  oldest  organized  banking  institution  m  the  United  States. 


The  bank  did  much,  during  the  first  eight  years  after  its  organiza- 
tion, to  restore  order  to  the  chaos  of  Federation  finances.  It 
loaned  to  Morris,  as  government  superintendent  of  finance, 
$1,249,975,  of  which  $996,581  was  repaid  in  cash  and  the  re- 
mainder by  surrendering  the  stock  in  the  bank  owned  by  the 
government. 

Tke  Bank  of  tke  United  States. — ^A  national  bank  of  issue  was 
one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  system  built  up  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  organizing  the  finances  of  the  Fednal  government 
under  the  constitution  of  2789.  The  first  "  Bank  of  the  United 
States"  was  accordingly  incoiporated  in  1791,  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000,  divided  into  ^5,000  shares  of  $400  each.  This 
bank  inued  circulating  notes,  discounted  commercial  paper 
and  aided  the  government  in  its  financial  operations.  The 
government  subscribed  one-fifth  of  the  capital,  but  paid  for 
it  by  a  roundabout  procen  which  actually  resulted  in  the  loan 
of  the  amount  by  the  bank  to  the  treasury.  Other  loans  were 
made  by  the  bank  to  the  government,  wUch  gradually  carried 
the  obligation  by  the  end  of  2 795  to  $6,aoo,ooo.  In  order  to  meet 
these  obligations,  the  government  gradually  disposed  of  its 
bank  stock,  untH  by  i8oa  its  entire  holdings  had  bicen  di^>08ed 
of  at  a  profit  of  $671,860.  The  bank  did  not  publish  regular 
reports,  but  a  statement  submitted  by  Gallatin  to  congress  for 
January  34,  1812,  showed  resources  of  $34,183,046,  of  which 
$14,578,394  was  in  loans  and  discounts,  $3,750,000  in  United 
States  stock  and  $5,009,567  in  specie. 

The  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  in  xSzi  was  the 
occasiim  of  a  party  contest,  which  prevented  renewal  and  added 
greatly  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  government  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  which  began  in  the  next  year.  Although 
foreign  shardiolden  were  not  permitted  to  vote  by  proxy,  and 
the  twenty-five  directon  were  required  to  bedtizensof  the  United 
States,  the  bank  was  attacked  on  the  groimd  of  foreign  ownership 
as  well  as  on  the  constitutional  ground  that  congress  had  no 
power  to  create  such  an  institution. 

The  government  way  compelled  in  the  war  of  r8z3  to  rely 
on  the  state  banks.  Their  suq>ension  of  q>ecie  payments,  in 
1814,  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  treasury  to  transfer  funds 
from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  because  the  notes  of  one 
section  did  not  circulate  readily  in  another.  Gallatin  left  on 
record  the  opinion  that  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
"  might  have  been  prevented  at  the  time  when  it  took  place, 
had  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States  been  still  in 
existence." 

The  finanrial  oonditicm  of  the  government  became  so  bad 
during  the  war  that  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized  in  April  x8i6.  The  general  project  was  that  of 
Alexander  J.  Dallas,  who  in  October  2824  had  become  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  The  capital  of  the  new  bank  was  $35,000,000, 
and  the  government  again  appeared  as  owner  of  one-fifth  of 
the  stock,  which  was  paid  in  a  stock  note.  The  president  of 
the  United  States  was  authorized  to  appoint  five  of  the  twenty- 
five  directon  and  public  funds  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank, 
"  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  at  any  time  otherwise 
order  and  direct."  The  right  of  congress  to  charter  the  bank 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1819  in  the  famous  case  of 
McCuUock  V.  Maryland.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  rendered  the 
decision  that  the  right  to  create  the  iMink  was  within  the  implied 
powers  granted  by  the  Federal  constitution,  and  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  the  states  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  circulating  notes 
of  the  bank*  or  upon  its  property  except  in  common  with  other 
property. 

The  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  not  well  managed 
in  the  early  part  of  its  career,  but  was  upon  a  firmer  foundation 
under  the  presidency  of  Langdon  Cheves  in  1829.  Its  policy 
greatly  benefited  commerce,  but  invited  bitter  complaints  from 
the  private  dealers  in  exchange,  who  had  been  enabled  to  make 
excessive  profits  while  the  currency  was  below  par,  because  of  its 
different  values  in  different  states  and  the  constant  fluctuations 
in  these  values.  The  Bank,  in  the  language  of  the  report  of 
Senator  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland  in  2833,  furnished  "a 
current  as  safe  as  sihrer,  vtan  convenient,  and  more  valuable 
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than  sflver,  which  throu^  the  whole  western  and  southern 
and  interior  parts  of  the  Union,  is  eageriy  sought  in  exchange  for 
silver;  which,  in  those  sections,  often  bears  a  premium  paid  in 
silver;  which  is,  throughout  the  Union,  equal  to  silver,  in 
payment  to  the  government,  and  payments  to  individuals  in 
business." 

The  bank  in  1835  had  attained  a  drculadon  of;  $23,075^23 
loans  of  $59,233,445;  and  deposits  of  $5,o6x,456.  The  institu- 
tion was  ultimatdy  destroyed  by  the  open  enmity  <A  President 
Jackson,  who  in  1833  had  suspended  the  deposit  of  public  money 
in  its  custody.  This  poliqr  known  as  the  "removal  of  the 
deposits,"  excited  a  bitter  political  controvert  in  which  Clay 
and  Webster  led  the  opposition,  but  Jackson  was  supported  t^ 
the  public  (see  Jackson,  Andrew).  The  Federal  charter  of 
the  bank  expired  in  1836.  Under  a  charter  obtained  by 
President  Nidiolas  Biddle  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  thus 
bank  continued  its  business,  but  without  success,  and  in  X84X 
it  went  into  liquidation. 

The  Stale  Banks.— Tht  Bank  of  the  United  Sutes  found 
powerful  rivals  during  its  life  and  successors  after  its  death 
in  the  banks  chartered  by  the  separate  states.  In  the  unde- 
veloped state  of  the  country  in  the  early  days  there  was  much 
unsound  and  ^>eculative  banking.  The  most  successful  ^tems 
were  those  of  New  York  and  New  England,  where  the  surplus 
capital  of  the  country  in  the  eariy  days  was  chiefly  concentrated. 
The  least  successful  banking  systems  were  those  in  the  newer 
and  poorer  sections  of  the  country,  and  they  grew  progressively 
worse  as  poverty  and  inexperience  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
setting  aside  capital  for  investment  in  the  tools  of  exchange. 

The  termination  of  the  first  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  followed  by  a  hanking  mania.  In  Pennsylvania 
a  bill  authorizing  41  new  banks  was  passed  over  the  veto  oi  the 
governor,  and  37  of  them  were  in  operation  in  18x4.  Similar 
movements  in  other  states  increased  the  number  of  banks  in 
four  years  (18x1-18x5)  from  88  to  308.  The  amount  of  spede 
was  not  adequate  to  support  the  mass  of  credit  which  these  banks 
created,and  what  there  was  in  the  country  drifted  toNew  England, 
which  was  upon  a  metallic  basis.  A  number  of  banks  collapsed 
in  x8x4,  and  business  prostration  was  prolonged  for  several  years. 

The  banking  laws  of  the  states  varied  considerably.  Some 
states  authorized  the  issue  of  notes  upon  state  bonds,  many  of 
which,especially  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.proved  valueless. 
In  New  England,  however,  a  system  prevailed  which  required 
the  prompt  redemption  of  the  banks'  notes  at  par.  The  New 
En^and  Bank  was  the  pioneer  of  this  movement  in  18x4.  In 
1834  what  was  known  as  the  "  Suffolk  system  "  of  redemption 
came  into  operation.  This  system  provided  for  the  deposit  by  a 
bank  in  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  Boston  of  a  redemption  fund,  from 
which  the  notes  were  redeemed  and  afterwards  sent  home  by  the 
Suffolk  Bank  for  collection.  This  system,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, continued  in  successful  operation  until  1858.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  New  England  banks  in  1858  was  less  than  $40,000,000 
and  the  redemptions  in  the  course  of  the  year  through  the 
Suffolk  Bank  were  $400,000,000.  It  was  the  essential  merit 
claimed  for  the  system  that  it  tended  to  keep  the  volume  of  the 
circulation  constantly  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  businen. 
A  branch  redemption  agency  was  established  at  Providence. 
Legal  sanction  was  given  to  the  system  in  Vermont  by  an  act  of 
1843,  which  levied  a  tax  of  x  %  upon  bank  capital,  but  remitted 
this  tax  to  any  bank  which  should  "  keep  a  suffident  deposit  of 
funds  in  the  dty  of  Boston,  and  should  at  that  city  ui:dformly 
cause  its  bUls  to  be  redeemed  at  par." 

The  period  from  1836  to  X843  was  a  trying  one  for  American 
banking.  It  was  preceded  by  another  great  expansion  in  financial 
ventures,  made  without  suffident  drodating  capital  or  adherence 
to  conservative  banking  methods.  Foreign  capital  had  come 
into  the  country  in  considerable  amounts  after  the  English 
crisis  of  X835,  the  entire  debt  of  the  general  government  was 
paid  off  and  a  tremendous  ^>eculation  occurred  in  public  lands, 
which  were  e]q>ected  to  advance  rapidly  in  value  as  the  result  of 
immigration  and  the  growth  of  the  country.  The  sales  of  public 
lands  in  1836,  on  the  eve  of  the  crisis,  reached  30,074370  acres 


and  brought  recdpts  to  the  tieasuxy  of  $25,x67333.  How 
essentially  speculative  was  the  mass  of  these  sales  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  such  recdpts  declined  in  1843  to  only 
$x^x7,973.  President  Jackson  pri<^ed  the  bubble  of  speculation 
by  the  "  Spede  circular  "  of  July  iz,  1836,  requiring  payments 
for  public  lands  to  be  ma.de  only  in  specie  or  notes  of  specie 
value.  Practically  every  bank  in  the  Union  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  banking  capital  fell  from  $358,443,693  in  1840  to 
$196,894,309  in  X846.  As  usual  in  periods  of  business  collapse 
the  shrinkage  of  capital  did  not  follow  at  once  the  outbreak 
of  the  panic,  but  was  the  result  of  gradual  liquidation.  Spede 
payments  were  resumed  in  1838,  but  there  was  another  crash 
in  X843,  after  the  United  States  Bank  finally  suspended. 

In  New  York,  which  was  becoming  the  cUef  commercial  state 
of  the  Union,  the  banks  of  New  York  City  were  generally  sound, 
but  several  different  systems  were  tried  of  securing  the  circulating 
notes.  The  "  safety-fund  system,"  inaugurated  in  1829^ provided 
for  a  contribution  by  eadi  bank  towards  a  fund  to  meet  the 
defidt  of  any  contributing  bank  which  might  fail  with  assets 
insuffident  to  meet  its  liabHitiesw  It  was  the  intention  oC  the 
act  to  protect  by  this  fund  only  the  bank-notes,  but  it  was 
treated  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  all  the  liabilities  of  a  failed 
bank  and  in  consequence  the  fund  was  exhausted  by  important 
failures  idiich  occurred  in  the  panics  of  1837  and  X857.  Bdore 
1843  the  issue  of  notes  was  not  controlled  by  the  state,  so  that 
in  several  cases  there  were  illegal  over-issues. 

What  was  called  the  "  free-banking  system  "  was  inaugurated 
in  New  York  by  the  act  of  1838.  Tbiis  system  permitted  any 
body  of  persons,  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  to 
form  a  bank  and  issue  circulation  secured  by  the  deposit  of  various 
classes  of  public  bonds.  This  system  was  in  <^ratioo  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  was  imitated  in  several  other  sutes, 
and  became  in  a  measure  the  modd  of  the  national  *>«wVmg 
systeixL  The  state  banks  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  were  among  the 
most  successful  of  the  state  banks,  being  modelled  somewhat 
on  the  European  plan  of  a  central  bank.  They  held  in  their 
states  an  exclusive  charter  for  issuing  notes  and  had  brandies 
at  important  points  throughout  the  state.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  Hugh  McCulloch,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
the  bank  of  Indiana  weathered  the  crisis  of  1857  without  sus- 
pending spede  payments,  and  retired  its  circulation  when  gold 
went  to  a  premium  in  1863. 

One  of  the  defects  of  the  state  system  of  note-issues  was  the 
inconvenience  which  it  occasioned.  Notes  issued  outside  a 
state  could  not  safdy  be  recrived  without  careful  scrutiny  as  to 
the  re^Musibility  of  their  issuers.  The  systems  prevailing  in 
New  England,  in  Louisiaiui,  in  Ohio  and  in  Indiana  were 
eminently  successful,  and  proved  the  soundness  of  the  issue  of 
bank-notes  upon  the  assets  of  a  well-conducted  commercial  bank. 
But  the  q>eculation  fostered  by  loose  hanking  laws  in  aoine  other 
states,  and  the  need  for  uniformity,  cast  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
credit upon  the  state  banks,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  uniform  banking  system  in  X864. 

The  power  of  note-issue  formed  a  more  important  pait  of 
banking  resources  before  the  Civil  War  than  in  later  years, 
because  the  deposit  ^stem  had  not  attained  its  full  development. 
Thus  in  X835  circulation  and  capital  of  state  banks  oombined 
were  about  $335/x)o«ooo  and  deposits  were  only  $83,000,000,  in 
1907  drculation  and  capital  of  ruitional  banks  $1,430,000,000, 
while  deposits  were  $4,333,000,000 — in  the  earlier  period 
dq>osits  forming  less  than  one-third  of  the  other  two  items  and 
in  the  later  period  three  times  the  other  items.  The  drcuJation 
of  the  sute  banks  fluctuated  widdy  at  different  periods.  A 
maximum  of  $X49>  185,890  was  attained  in  1837,  to  dedine  to 
$106,968,573  three  years  Uter  and  to  a  minimum  of  $58,563,608 
in  1843.  From  this  point  there  was  a  tendency  upward,  with 
some  variations,  which  put  the  circulation  in  X845  at  ^89*608,7 1 1 ; 
1848,  $138,506,091;  X850,  $X3X,366,526;  1854,  $204,689,207; 
X856,  $x9S,747.95o;  1858,  $x  55,208,344;  x86o,  $207,102,477; 
X863,  $338,677,318. 

Other  leading  items  of  the  accounts  of  the  state  banks  for 
representative  years  are  as  follows: — 
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Stair  Bomkimg  Proptu,  1835-1863. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Banks. 

Capital  Stock. 

Loans  and 
Discounts. 

Depoata. 

i«35 
1845 
1850 

1855 
i860 

1863 

704 

1307 
1562 
1466 

*23i»3SO,337 
206,045.969 

2i7.3'7.«" 
332,177.288 
421.880,095 
405.045.829 

$365,163,834 

388,617.131 
364,204,078 

576.144.758 
691.945.5fo 
648.601,863 

$8j«o8i,36s 
88,030,646 

109.586,595 
I90,4U)0,343 
253.802,139 
393.686,326 

Tht  National  Banking  System.-— Tht  creation  of  the  national 
bankmg^stem  was  mainly  the  outcome  of  the  finanrial  neceMities 
of  the  Federal  govenmient  in  the  Civil  War.  It  was  found 
difficult  to  float  government  bonds  at  profitable  rates,  and  Mr 
Chase,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  devised  the  sduane  of 
creating  a  compulsoxy  market  for  the  bonds  by  offering  q)ecial 
privileges  to  banks  organized  under  Federal  diarters,  which 
would  issue  circulating  notes  only  when  secured  by  the  dqiosit 
of  government  bonds.  But  this  plan,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
35th  February  1863  (supplemented  by  the  act  of  3rd  June  2864), 
was  not  sufficknt  to  give  predominance  to  the  national  banks. 
The  state  Kanlring  systems  in  the  older  states  were  so  firmly 
entrenched  m  the  confidence  of  the  commercial  community  that 
it  V^»w^  necessary  to  provide  for  imposing  a  tax  of  10%  upon 
the  face-value  of  the  notes  of  state  banks  in  circulation  after 
the  ist  of  July  x866.  The  state  banks  were  thus  driven  out  of 
the  note-issuing  business,  some  being  converted  into  national 
banks,  vdiile  others  continued  their  commercial  business  under 
state  laws  without  the  privilege  of  note-issue.  A  remarkable 
growth  in  the  national  banking  system  took  place;  in  1864 
there  were  453  national  ban)ts  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$79,366^50,  and  in  1865  there  were  1014  banks  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $342,542,982. 

The  national  banking  system  was  qiedally  marked  by  the 
issue  of  drcttlating  notes  upon  United  States  bonds.  Any 
national  bajik  desiring  to  issue  notes  mi^t  by  law  deposit 
with  the  United  Sutes  treasurer  bonds  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  its  capital  stock,  and  upon  such  bonds 
it  mii^t  receive  circulation  equal  to  90%  of  Uieir  par-value. 
No  bank  could  be  established  which  did  not  invest  one-third  of 
its  coital  in  bonds.  This  was  changed  in  1874  so  as  to  reduce 
the  requirement  to  25%,  with  a  maximum  mandatory  require- 
ment of  tsojooo.  Notes  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  x%  per 
annum.  The  banks  obtained  from  the  provision  for  droilation 
the  bexkefit  of  what  was  described  by  critics  as  **  double  interest," 
being  credited  with  the  interest  on  bonds  in  the  custody  of  the 
treasttxy  dq>artment,  and  being  also  able  to  lend  their  notes  to 
the  public.  But  several  deductions  had  to  be  made:  notes  could 
not  be  issued  to  the  full  par-value  of  the  bonds;  the  tax  of  x  % 
upon  circulation  reduced  by  that  amount  the  profit  which  would 
ocbbrwise  be  earned;  and  the  banks  had  to  set  aside  in  gold 
or  other  lawful  money  what  was  needed  for  redemptum  purposes 
and  for  reserves.  As  the  banks  su^)ended  spede  payments  at 
the  dose  of  x86x  axid  great  masses  of  goverxunent  paper-money 
were  isBued,  gold  ceased  to  be  a  medium  of  exchange  except  in 
Califomia,  and  the  new  banks  redeemed  their  notes  in  govern- 
ment paper.  The  gold-value  of  the  bank-notes,  therefore,  rose  and 
fell  with  that  of  govenunent  notes  until  the  resunqjtion  of  pay- 
ments in  spedit  by  the  national  treasury  on  the  xst  of  January 

1879. 
The  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation  proved  in  practice 

to  be  influenced  largely  by  the  price  of  bonds.    The  maximum 

origixiaOy  set  for  bank  diculation  was  $300,000,000.    This  was 

increased  in  X870  by  $54,000,000,  axul  in  1875  the  limit  was 

removed.    The  circulation  reached  $362,6sx,x69  on  the  xst  of 

January  X883,  but  afterwards  declined  nuiterially  as  bonds 

became  scarce  and  the  price  rose.    The  fact  that  circulation 

could  be  issued  toonly  9o%of  the  par-value  of  the  bonds  greatly 

rrdnoed  the  net  profits  on  circulation  when  the  price  of  4  %  bonds 

rase  in  1889  above  129  and  other  classes  of  bonds  rose  in  like 

ratkx    The  circulation  of  bank-notes  feU  as  low  as  $167,937,574 

on  Che  ist  of  July  1891 » but  afterwards  increased  somewhat  as 


the  supply  of  bonds  was  incxeased  to  meet  the  treasury  deficiencies 
of  X894-X896  and  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  luitiotud  banks  supported  the  govenmient  cordially,  in 
the  measures  taken  to  bring  about  resumption  of  gold  payments 
on  the  ist  of  January  1879  under  the  law  of  X875.  The  banks 
hdd  more  than  $x  25,000,000  in  legal  tender  notes,  of  which  sum 
ntufy  one-third  was  held  in  New  York  City.  A  run  up<m  the 
treasury  for  the  redemption  of  these  notes  would  have  exhausted 
the  gold  funds  laboriously  accumulated  by  secreUry  Sherman 
and  compelled  a  new  suspension.  But  the  banks  appointed  a 
conunittee  to  00-operate  with  the  treasury,  declined  to  receive 
gold  longer  as  a  special  deposit,  and  resolved  to  receive  and  pay 
balances  without  discximiiuition  between  gold  and  government 
notes.  Thus  resuxiq>tion  was  accomplished  without  jar,  and  as 
early  as  the  x7th  of  December  1878  gold  soM  at  par  in  paper. 

The  sflver  legislation  enacted  by  Con^^ess  in  X878  and  X890 
caused  uneasiness  in  banking  dxdes,  and  the  banks  disrriminstfid 
against  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificatesin  their  cash.  When 
the  treasury  began  to  lose  gold  heavily,  however,  in  1893,  a 
combination  of  leading  bankers  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phfla- 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Chicago  turned  over  a  large  part  of 
their  holdings  to  replenish  the  govenmient  reserves.  About 
X50  national  banks  su;^>ended  during  the  panic  of  1893,  but  84 
of  these  afterwards  resumed  business.  As  in  former  periods  of 
depression,  the  ^stem  suffered  the  greatest  decline  during  the 
years  of  liquidation  following  the  actual  panic,  the  number  of 
banks  falling  from  3856  on  the  xst  of  June  X893  to  3585  on  the 
xst  of  June  X899,  <uid  aggregate  capital  fallmg  during  the  same 
period  from  $698,454,665  to  $6x0^38,895. 
•  A  new  extension  was  given  to  the  national  banking  system 
by  the  provisions  of  the  gold  standard  law  of  X4th  March  X900. 
Banks  were  authorized  to  issue  circulation  to  the  full  par-value 
of  bonds  deposited,  and  the  tax  upon  circulation  was  reduced 
from  x%to|ofx%inthe  case  of  circulation  which  was  secured 
by  the  2%  refxmding  bonds,  which  were  authorized,  by  this  law. 
By  issuing  2%  bonds  in  exchange  for  those  paying  a  higher 
interest,  at  approximately  the  market-price,  it  became  possible 
to  obtain  a  given  amount  oi  notes  upon  a  sinaller  investment  in 
bonds,  independent  of  other  provisi<»s  of  the  law.  Under  these 
provisions  the  volume  of  notes  outstanding,  secured  by  bonds, 
which  stood  on  the  3xst  of  October  X899  at  $207,920,774,  reached 
on  the  same  date  in  X900,  $298,829,064;  in  1901,  $328,x98,6i3; 
in  1902,  $335»783.i89;  in  X903,  $380,650,821;  in  1904, 
$424,530,581;  in  1905,  $490,037,806;  in  1906,  $S36,933i»69; 
and  in  1907  $562,737,6x4. 

The  lowest  denomination  of  national  bank-notes  authorized 
by  law  is  $5,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  any  bank's  issues 
can  be  of  this  denomination.  The  government  issues  notes  for 
$x  and  $3,  as  well  as  for  hij^er  denominations.  The  largest 
amount  of  bank-notes  of  one  denomination  is  in  bills  for  $10, 
which  on  the  31st  of  October  X907  constituted  $349,946,530  in 
total  outstanding  issues  of  $609,905,441.  Of  this  total  circula- 
tion $563,737,614  was  secured  by  bonds,  and  the  remainder, 
$47,352,852,  was  covered  by  lawful  money  in  the  government 
treasury,  deposited  for  the  redemption  and  retirement  of  the 
notes  as  they  might  be  received. 

An  important  extension  of  the  national  system  resulted  from 
the  authority  given  by  the  act  of  1900  to  incorporate  national 
banks  with  a  capital  as  low  as  $35,000,  in  places  having  a 
population  not  in  excess  of  3000.  The  previous  minimum  limit 
had  been  $50,000.  Under  this  provision  there  were  incorpomted 
to  the  3 xst  of  October  1907  2389  national  banks  with  capitals 
of  less  than  $50,000,  with  aggregate  capital  of  $63,313,500,  of 
which  373  bulks  were  conversions  of  state  and  private  institu- 
tions, 753  were  reorganizations  and  1365  were  new  institutions. 

The  national  banks  possess  most  of  the  powers  of  commercial 
banks,  but  are  not  permitted  to  hold  real  estate  other  than  their 
banking  houses,  unless  taken  for  debt.  Five  reports  are  required 
each  year  to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  at  dates  selected 
by  him  without  notice,  and  each  bank  is  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  bank  examiners  acting  under  the  comptroller.  No  reserves 
against  notes  are  required  by  existing  law  except  5%,  which  is 
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kept  in  Washington  for  current  redemption  purposes.  The 
redemption  system  is  defective  in  that  reden4>tions  are  not 
authorized  at  other  places,  and  the  notes  reach  the  treasury  on 
an  average  only  about  once  in  two  years.  For  many  years  the 
banks  were  prohibited  from  retiring  more  than  $3,000,000  of 
notes  monthly,  but  the  limit  was  raised  by  an  act  «f  4th  March 
X907  to  $9,000^000  per  month. 

Reserves  are  required  against  deposits  to  the  amount  of  35  % 
in  so-ailed  "  reserve  cities,"  and  15%  in  what  are  called  the 
"country  banks"  outside  of  reserve  dties.  Not  all  these 
amounts,  however,  are  required  to  be  kept  in  cash.  The  three 
central  reserve  dties,  where  cash  is  required,  with  only  trifling 
deductions,  are  New  York,  Chicago  and  St  Louis.  In  other 
reserve  dties,  which  in  xqoS  numbered  forty,  the  banks  are 
permitted  to  dq>osit  half  their  cash  in  national  banks  in  central 
reserve  dties,  while  oountiy  banks  may  deposit  three-fifths  of 
their  cash  in  any  reserve  dty.  The  shardiolders  of  national 
banks  are  subject  in  case  of  liquidation  to  double  liabiliQr  upon 
thdr  shares,  and  this  is  now  the  rule  in  most  of  the  conservative 
state  banking  systems.  Natkmal  bank-notes  are  not  legal 
tender,  but  are  recdvable  by  the  government  for  all  obligations 
excq>t  customs  dues. 

The  panic  of  1907  imposed  a  severe  strain  upon  the  cash 
resources  of  the  banks  of  New  York  City,  but  did  not  cause  any 
such  considerable  number  of  failures  as  occurred  in  2893. 

Payment  of  cheques  in  currency  was  waspendtA  in  New  York 
on  the  aSth  of  October  1907,  and  continued  until  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1908.  The  panic  was  precq>itated  by  over-q>ecula- 
tion  by  a  group  of  national  banks,foIlowed  by  the  suspension  of  the 
KnickeriMcker  Trust  Company  on  the  sand  of  October  with 
deposits  of  $48,000,000.  Then  came  runs  on  other  companies,  a 
deficit  in  the  required  reserves  of  New  York  banks  of  $38,838,825  in 
the  week  of  and  November,  and  arrangements  for  the  importation 
of  foreign  gold  to  an  amount  which  soon  approached  $100,000^000. 
With  an  increase  during  the  autumn  of  about  $77^000,000  in 
national  bank  circulation,  a  transfer  of  $72^000,000  from  the 
treasury  to  the  banks,  and  a  further  decline  in  required  reserves 
in  New  York  during  the  next  week,  the  amount  of  currency 
which  was  added  to  the  circulation  or  disappeared  during  a  few 
weeks  of  the  panic  amounted  to  more  than  $275^000,000,  or 
nearly  one-tenUi  of  the  usual  volume  of  circulation  in  the  country. 
The  total  bank-note  circulation  on  the  aSth  of  £>ecember  1907 
had  risen  to  $687,340,835;  but  this  amount  was  abnormal  and 
was  reduced  somewhat  during  the  spring  of  1908. 

Tlie  positwn  of  the  trust  companies,  eq>ecially  those  of  the 
dty  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  disturbing  features  of  the  panic. 
These  companies  were  comparatively  a  small  factor  in  New  Yoric 
finance  at  the  time  of  the  panic  of  1893.  The  capitalization  of  all 
the  trust  companies  in  the  United  States,  even  as  late  as  1897, 
was  only  $106,968,253,  and  individual  deposits  were  $566,922,305. 
The  capital  of  these  companies  had  risen  in  1907  to  $276,146,081 
and  their  deposits  to  $2,061,633,035.  The  trust  companies  of 
New  York  were  required  by  the  law  of  the  state  to  maintain 
only  5%  of  their  demand  deposits  in  cash  in  thdr  vaults. 
Whilst  most  of  them  had  also  large  amounts  on  deposit  in  national 
banks,  these  reserves  proved  inadequate  to  sustain  the  vast  mass 
of  credit  which  was  built  upon  them.  The  absolute  amount  of 
the  reserves,  however,  was  perhaps  less  important  than  the  class 
of  business  to  which  some  of  the  less  conservative  of  these 
companies  had  committed  then^sdves.  Instead  of  keeping  their 
assets  liquid  by  purchases  of  commercial  paper  and  loans  on 
first-class  negotiable  securities,  they  had  in  some  cases  engaged 
in  speculative  underwritings  and  had  locked  up  their  funds  in 
(enterprises  requiring  a  long  time  for  their  consummation. 

It  was  these  combined  influences  which  led  to  distrust  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  and  to  the  runs  upon  that 
company  and  others  during  the  late  days  of  October  and 
early  November.  The  result  was  to  reduce  the  total  resources  of 
the  forty-eight  trust  companies  of  Greater  New  York  from 
$1 ,205.019,700  on  the  22nd  of  August  1907  to  $858, 674^000  00  the 
19th  of  December  1907.  Individual  deposits  subject  to  cheque  fell 
from  $692.744 .000  to  $437,733r40o.  Such  a  reduction  of  resources 


within  so  short  a  time,  most  of  it  being  accomplished 
few  weeks,  has  hardly  ever  been  teooided  in  the  history  of  bank- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  the  stronger  omipanies  were  able  to  call  in 
thdr  cash  and  meet  such  demands  was  evidence  to  a  certain 
extent  that  the  criticisms  upon  them  were  exaggerated.  The 
necessity  for  stronger  reserves  and  for  greater  safeguards  against 
^>eculative  operations  was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  puUic 
mind,  however,  that  several  restrictive  measures  were  martrd 
at  the  scssbn  of  the  New  York  legislature  in  1908,  dcggnrd  to 
prevent  any  abuses  of  this  sort  in  the  future. 

The  function  of  issuing  notes,  which  is  exdusively  a  privilese 
of  national  banks,  has  diminished  in  importance  in  America,  9S 
other  methods  of  transferring  credit  have  attained  a  wide  develop- 
ment. This  has  not  only  been  true  of  the  national  banks  thcm- 
sdves,  but  has  accounted  for  the  development  alongside  the 
national  banking  system  of  state  banks,  private  banks  and  tmst 
companies,  whidi  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  note-issue,  but 
have  obtained  other  privileges  sometimes  greater  than  those  of 

the  national  banks. 

The  aggre^te  retouxcei  of  all  classes  of  banks  in  the  United  State* 
have  greatly  locreaaed  in  recent  years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
incfcase  in  the  chid  items  of  the  accounts  of  aationaroanks  fori 
•entative  years  from  the  reports  made  nearest  to  the  I 

^^^'         Progrbss  op  National  Banks,  1865-1908 


Year. 


1865 
1870 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 

1895 
1897 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


No.  of 
Banks. 


Loans  and  Discounts. 


$166448,718 

688,875,203 

955.862,580 

933.543.661 

1,334,203.236 

1,811,686,891 

1.991.913.123 
1.901.160,110 
a.214.^94,838 
3.479,819494 
2,706.534.643 
3.038.355447 
3.303.148.091 

3.469.i95.oi3 
3.738.166,086 
4.071 .041. 164 
4463.367.639 

4.585.337.094 


Individual 


$l8«.479.6}6 
s46.336.881 
683.846.607 
755.459.966 
987.649.055 
1436.403.685 
1.695480.346 

1.639.688493 
3.335.369.813 

3.380.610.361 

a.633.997331 


3*1523; 

3.300^19.898 

3.613.499,598 


4.088430,13s 
4.11S.650.394 
4.176.873.717 


The  combined  returns  of  state  and  orivate  banks,  savings  banks 
and  loan  and  trust  companies  in  the  United  States  show  a  giovth 
within  a  few  years  Which  is  indicated  by  the  prindpal  items  of  ^■-~- 
accounts^— 

RssotracBS  op  Statb  Banks.  Trust  Companibs.  Ac 


Items. 

1897. 

1907. 

Capiul  stock 
Surplus  and  profits 
Loans 
Deposits    . 
Total  Resources . 

$380,090,778 

383436,990 

3.331 .013.363 

3.33^,354,807 

4.358.677.065 

$807,178,369 

924^55.010 

6.099.897.535 

8.776.755.207 
II. 168.514.516 

The  aggregate  banking  power  of  the  United  States,  as  compoted 
by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  in  hb  annual  report  for  1907. 
increased  from  $5. 150.000.000  in  1890  to  $17.82^.800.000  ia  1907. 
and  the  banking  power  of  foreign  countries  from  $10.8^,000.000  to 
$27,0^4.200,000.  representing  an  increase  for  all  reportmg  countries 
from  $15,985,000,000  to  144.859.000,000. 

The  sN'stcm  of  clearing  chequcv  has  attained  a  higher  devdopaeaa 
In  the  United  Sutes  than  in  any  other  country,  except  prrhajM. 
Great  Britain.  Clcaring«houscs  exist  in  about  Ii3  leading  dtaca* 
and  the  aggregate  clearinn  for  the  year  ending  30th  September  1907 
reached  }i54.663,5i5.358.  The  New  York  Clcaring-House  in- 
evitably does  a  large  proportion  of  this  business;  its  ckarinn 
constituted  in  1906  67*3  %  of  the  total  clearings  in  55  of  tbe 
laigcr  dties.  The  volume  of  clearings  fluctuates  greatly  with  the 
volume  of  stock-exchange  transactions  and  with  the  busiocss  Dros> 
perity  of  the  country.  An  indication  of  these  fluctuations  at  New 
York  is  afforded  by  the  following  table,  taken  from  Cooant's  "^-^ 
cipies  of  Money  and  Banking,  brought  down  to  1907. 

The  Clearing-House  Committee  of  the  New  York  Oeariag-H 
exetciscs  a  powerful  influence  over  the  bankinff  situation  through 
its  ability  to  refuse  aid  in  emergencies  to  a  bank  which  b  uninsay 
conductoJ.  Thb  power  was  used  in  the  paruc  of  1907  to  dindnatc 
several  important,  but  speculative,  financial  interests  from  control 
of  national  banks.    Only  national  and  state  banks  and  the  aub- 
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Variations  in  Clearings  at  New  York 


Yesr. 

Average 

Daily 
Oearings. 

Per  cent 

Balance*  to 

Clearings. 

Remarks. 

1870 

1873 
1874 
I88[ 
1885 
1890 

1894 
1896 

1899 
1901 

1904 
1906 

590,274^79 

ii5.8«5.794 
74.692,574 

159.^32.191 
82.789^480 

123.074.139 
79.704.4a6 
96.212,442 

189,961.029 

254. 193.639 

195.648.514 
342.422.773 

37» 

415 
5-62 

3-66 

512 

465 

til 

5-37 
456 

5-20 

369 

Great  business  activity. 
Industrial  depression. 
Renewal  of  railway  building. 
Results  of  bank  panic 
Business  expansion. 
Depression  following  pamc 
Free  silver  panic. 
Renewed  confidence  and  activity. 
Culmination  o(  industrial  flota- 
tions. 

business  activity. 
Stock-market  activity. 

Treasory  were  members  of  the  Clearing-House  at  this  time.  Their 
weekly  reports  of  condition  were  awaited  every  Saturday  as  an  index 
of  the  state  of  the  money-market  and  the  exchanges;  but  this  index 
was  incomplete  and  sometimes  misleading,  because  r^ular  weekly 
reports  were  not  made  by  trust  companies.  It  was  announced  early 
la  1908  by  the  state  superintendent  of  banking  that  he  would  exercise 
a  power  vested  in  him  bv  law  to  require  weekly  reports  in  future 
from  trust  companies,  so  that  the  two  classes  of  reports  would  present 
a  substantially  complete  mirror  of  banking  conditions  in  New  York. 

AuTBORiTies. — ^William  M.  Gouge,  A  History  of  Paper  Money  and 
Banking  in  At  UniUd  StaUs  (Philadelphia.  1833) ;  Condy  Raeuet, 
A  Treatise  on  Currency  and  Banking  (Philadelpnia,  1840);  J.  S. 
Gibbons.  Tke  Banks  of  New  York,  their  Dealers,  the  Clearint-House 
and  tke  Panic  of  1857  (New  York.  1858) ;  Albert  S.  Bolles.  Financial 
History  ef  the  United  Slates  (3  vols..  New  York.  1884-1886);  Charles 
F.  Dunbar,  Ckatters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Bankint  (New 
York  and  Lonaon,  1891);  Horace  White,  Money  and  Banking 
(Boston.  1902) :  Charles  A.  Conant,  A  History  ef  Modem  Banks  0/ 
Itjue  (New  York.  1896):  Alexander  D.  Noyes,  Thirty  Years  of 
American  Finance  (New  York,  1808);  Davis  Rich  Dewey.  Financial 
History  efthe  United  States  (New  York  and  London.  1903);  John  C. 
Schwab.  The  Confederate  Slates  of  America,  1861-1865  (New  York. 
1901):  David  Kinley,  The  Independent  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1893) ;  Report  of  tke  Monetary  Commission  of  the 
Indianapolis  Convention  (Chicago,  1608);  Charles  A.  Conant,  Tke 
Principles  of  Money  and  Banking  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1905); 
William  G.  Sumner,  A  History  of  American  Currency  (New  York, 
1884);  Amos  Kidder  Fiske,  The  Modem  Bank  (New  York,  1904): 
William  G.  Sumner.  A  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States 
Qiew  York,  1896),  being  vol.  i.  in  A  History  of  Banking  in  All  the 
Leading  Nations ;  John  Jay  Knox,  History  of  Banking  in  tke  United 
Slates  (rev.  ed..  New  York,  1900) ;  and  R.  C.  H.  Catterall,  The 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  StaUs  (Chicago,  1903). 

Much  statistical  information  is  contained  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  pubhshed 
annoally  at  Washington.  fC.  A.  C.) 

English  Law  aftectinc  Banks  and  tttktr 
Customers 

Itme  of  Notes. — The  legislation  which  culminated  in  the  Bank 
Charter  Acts  of  1844  and  1845  secured  to  the  Bank  of  England 
the  absolute  monopoly  of  the  note  issue  within  the  city  of 
London  and  a  3-m.  radius.  Outside  that  radius,  and  within 
6$  m.  of  the  dty,  there  is  a  concurrent  right  in  banks,  consisting 
of  six  or  less  than  six  persons,  established  before  1844.  and  issuing 
notes  at  that  date;  beyond  the  65-zn.  radius  the  privilege  may  be 
cxerdsed  by  all  banks  established  before  1844,  and  then  issuing 
motes,  who  have  not  since  lost  their  right  to  do  so  by  bankruptcy, 
abandonment  <A  business,  or  temporary  suspension  of  issue. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  effect  of  20  and  21  Vict. 
cap.  49,  sec  12  [re-enacted  Companies  Consolidation  Act  1908, 
sec  286  (<0)  VRS  to  sanction  the  Increase  in  the  constitution  of 
any  bank  issuing  notes  outside  the  3-m.  and  within  the  6s-m. 
laditts  from  six  to  ten  persons  without  affecting  the  power  to  issue 
notes.  The  rule  as  formtdated  above  is,  however,  that  enunciated 
by  Bowen  J.  in  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  v.  Bank  of  England, 
X8S9;  61  L.T.  5x6.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  joint-stock 
banks  and  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  smaller  and  older 
ccmcems  have  had  the  effect  of  minimizing  the  output  of  notes 
other  than  those  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  case  of  The  Attorney-General  v.  Birkbeck,  12 
Q.B.D.  57,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  devise  any  scheme  by 


which  the  note-issuing  power  of  an  absorbed  bank  could  be  con- 
tinued to  the  new  or  amalgamated  body.  But  a  bank  having 
the  right  would  not  necessarily  lose  it  by  absorbing  other  banks 
{Capital  and  CouOties  Bank  v.  Bank  of  England).  Foreign  banks 
may  establish  branches  in  Great  Britain  on  complying  with  the 
regulations  imposed  on  them  by  the  (Companies  Consolidation 
Act  1908,  but  cannot  apparently  issue  notes,  even  though  payable 
abroad. 

Deposit  Bnsiness.^-Tbt  term  "  bank  of  deposit "  gives  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  the  real  relation  between  baiUter  and  customer. 
So  long  ago  as  1848  it  was  decided  by  the  House  of  ifoathm 
Lords  in  Foley  v.  Hill,  2  H.  of  L.  98.  that  the  real  utwoom 
relation  between  banker  and  customer  was  that  of  ^oakoramd 
debtor  and  creditor,  not  in  any  sense  that  of  trustee  •*"'"™^- 
and  cestui  qu$  trust,  or  depositee  and  depositor,  as  had  been 
formerly  supposed  and  contended.  The  ordinary  process  by 
which  a  man  pays  money  in  to  his  account  at  his  banker's  is  in 
law  simply  lending  the  money  to  the  banker;  it  fixes  the  banker 
with  no  fiduciary  relation,  and  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  to  the 
customer  for  the  use  he  may  make  of  the  money  so  paid  in. 
And  as  being  a  mere  debt,  a  customer's  right  to  recover  money 
paid  in  is  barred  on  the  expiration  of  six  years  by  the  Statute  of 
Limitations,  if  there  has  been  no  payment  meantime  on  account 
of  principal  or  interest,  and  no  acknowledgment  sufficient  to  bar 
the  statute  (PoU  v.  Clegg,  16  M.  &  W.  321).  Such  a  state  of 
affairs,  however,  is  hardly  likely  to  arise,  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
absence  of  specific  appropriation,  earlier  drawings  out  are  attri- 
buted to  the  earlier  payments  in,  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of 
current  accounts,  and  so  the  items  on  the  credit  and  debit  side 
cancel  each  other.  An  apparent  exception  to  this  system  of 
appropriation  exists  in  cases  where  a  man  wrongfully  pays  into 
his  own  account  nooneys  held  by  him  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  In 
such  circumstances  he  is  presumed  to  have  drawn  out  his  own 
moneys  rather  than  those  affected  by  the  trust,  and  so  long  as 
the  account  is  in  credit,  any  balance  will  be  attributed  to  the 
trust  money.  As  between  contending  claims  to  the  money, 
based  on  different  breaches  of  trust,  the  ordinary  rule  of  appro- 
priation will  apply. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  only  method  of  with- 
drawing money  from  a  banker  is  by  cheque,  that  the  present- 
ation of  a  cheque  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
liability  of  the  banker  to  repay.  This  is  not  so;  such  *•"■*" 
a  view  being  inconsistent  with  the  cases  establishing  the  effect 
of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  on  money  left  in  a  banker's  hands, 
and  with  the  numerous  cases  in  which  a  balance  at  a  bank  has 
been  attached  as  a  simple  and  unconditional  debt  by  a  garnishee 
order,  as,  for  instance,  in  Rogers  v.  Whiteley,  1892,  A.C.  xt8. 
The  banker's  position  with  regard  to  cheques  is  that,  superadded 
to  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  there  is  an  obligation  to 
honour  the  customer's  cheques  provided  the  banker  has  a 
sufficient  and  available  balance  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose 
{Foley  V.  Hill)-  Iff  having  such  funds  in  his  hands,  the  banker 
dishonours  a  cheque,  he  is  liable  to  the  customer  in  substantial 
damages  without  proof  of  actual  injury  having  accrued  {Rolin  v. 
Steward,  14  C.B.  595).  Where  several  cheques  are  presented 
simultaneously  and  the  available  balance  is  insufficient  to  pay  all, 
the  banker  should  pay  as  many  as  the  funds  will  cover,  and  is 
not  bound  to  discriminate  between  particular  cheques.  It  would 
seem  a  legitimate  condition  that  a  cheque  should  be  drawn  in  the 
ordinary  recognized  form,  not  in  one  raising  any  question  or 
doubt  as  to  its  validity  or  effect.  Cheques  drawn  to  "  wages  or 
order,"  "  petty  cash  or  order,"  or  the  like,  are  common,  and  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  payable  to  bearer.  Such  payees  are  not, 
however,  "  fictitious  or  non-existent  persons,"  so  as  to  render 
the  cheques  payable  to  the  bearer  under  sec.  7,  subs.  3  of  the  Bills 
of  Exchange  Act  1882.  nor  can  such  payees  endorse.  Some  banks 
refuse  to  pay  such  cheques,  and  it  is  conceived  they  are  justified 
in  so  doing.  Money  paid  in  so  shortly  before  the  presentation  of 
the  cheque  that  there  would  not  have  been  time  to  pass  it  through 
the  books  of  the  bank  would  not  be  treated  as  available  for 
drawing  against.  If  a  person  have  an  account  at  one  branch  of 
a  bank,  he  is  not  entitled  to  draw  cheques  on  another  branch 
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where  he  has  either  no  account  or  is  overdrawn,  but  the  bank 
has,  as  against  the  customer,  the  right  to  combine  accounts  at 
different  branches  and  treat  them  as  one  account  {Comet  v. 
M'EweHi  L.R.  8  Ex.  xo).  Fimds  are  not  avulable  so  long  as 
a  garnishee  order,  founded  on  a  judgment  against  the  customer, 
is  pending,  since  it  attaches  all  moneys  on  current  account 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (Rogers  v.  WhiUUy). 

The  very  questionable  practice  of  post-dating  cheques  has 
been  the  source  of  considerable  doubt  and  inconvenience  to 
bankers.  The  use  of  such  documents  enables  the  drawer  to 
obtain  the  results  of  a  bill  at  a  fixed  future  date  without  the 
expense  of  a  regular  bill-stamp.  But  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act 
x882,sec  X3,subs.x,  provides  that "  a  bill  is  not  invalid  by  reason 
only  that  it  is  ante-dated  or  post-dated,  or  that  it  bean  date  on 
a  Sunday."  The  banker  cannot  therefore  refuse  to  pay  a  cheque 
presented  after  the  apparent  date  of  its  issue  on  the  groimd  that 
he  knows  it  to  have  been  post-dated.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  entitled  and  indeed  bound  to  refuse  payment  if  such  a  cheque 
is  presented  before  the  apparent  date  of  its  issue  {MorUy  v. 
CuiverweUt  7  M.  &  W.  at  p.  178).  Revocation  of  authority  to 
pay  a  cheque  must  come  to  the  banker's  conscious  knowledge 
and  be  unequivocal  both  in  terms  and  method  of  commimication. 
He  is  not  bound  to  act  on  an  unconfirmed  telegram  (Curtice  v. 
London  City  6*  Midland  Bank  [1908],  x  K.B.  393).  The  banker's 
authority  to  pay  cheques  is  terminated  by  Uie  death,  insanity 
or  bankruptcy  of  the  customer,  or  by  notice  of  an  available  act 
of  bankruptcy  committed  by  him. 

The  banker  is  bound  to  observe  secrecy  with  respect  to  the 
customer's  account,  unless  good  cause  exists  for  disclosure,  and 
the  obligation  does  not  cease  if  the  accoimt  becomes  overdrawn 
(Hardy  v.  Veasey,  L.R.  3  Ex.  107).  In  England  a  cheque  is  not 
an  assignment  of  ftmds  in  the  baoiker's  hands  (BiUs  of  Exchange 
Act  1882,  sec  53).  The  holder  of  the  cheque  has  therefore  no 
claim  on  the  banker  in  the  event  Of  payment  being  refused, 
his  remedy  being  against  the  drawer  axid  endorser,  if  any.  On 
this  section  is  also  based  the  custom  of  English  bankers  not  to 
pay  part  of  the  amotmt  of  a  cheque  where  there  are  funds,  though 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  amount.  The  section  does  not 
apply  to  Scotland,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  bank  is  bound 
to  pay  over  what  funds  it  has  towards  satisfaction  of  the 
cheque.  A  banker  is  entitled  to  hold  paid  cheques  as  vouchers 
until  there  has  been  a  settlement  of  account  between  him  and 
the  customer.  The  entries  in  a  pass-book  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence  against  the  banker,  and  when  returned  by  the  customer 
without  comment,  against  him;  but  the  proposition  that  such 
return  constitutes  a  settlement  of  account  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. Indeed  where  forgery  is  the  ground  of  repudiation  of  a 
cheque,  no  dealings  or  omissions  of  the  customer  with  regard  to 
the  pass-book  would  seem  to  preclude  him  from  objecting  to 
being  debited  and  throwing  the  loss  on  the  banker  (KepUigaila 
Rubber  Co.  v.  National  Bank  of  India,  35  Times  L.R.  402). 
As  against  the  Umker,  however,  credit  entries  in  the  pass-book 
cannot  be  disputed  if  the  customer  has  altered  his  position  in 
reliance  thereon,  and  cheques  drawn  against  an  apparent  balance 
must  be  honouied  (Holland  v.  Manchester  6*  Liverpool  District 
Bank,  25  Times  L.R.  386). 

The  rule  by  which  the  holder  of  a  cheque  has  no  direct  recourse 
against  the  banker  who  dishonours  it,  holds  good  even  where  the 
banker  has  before  issue  marked  the  cheque  as  good  for  the 
amount,  such  marking  not  amounting  to  an  acceptance  by  the 
banker.  As  between  banker  and  banker,  however,  such  marking 
or  certifying  probably  amounts  to  a  binding  representation  that 
the  cheque  will  be  paid,  and,  if  done  by  request  of  the  drawer, 
the  latter  cannot  subsequently  revoke  the  authority  to  pay. 
In  certain  circumstances,  marking  at  the  instance  of  the  penon 
presenting  the  cheque  for  payment  may  amount  to  an  under- 
taking by  the  banker  to  hold  the  money  for  his  benefit  (In  re 
Beaumont  [1902],  x  Ch.  p.  895). 

A  banker  either  paying  or  collecting  money  on  a  cheque  to 
which  the  penon  tendering  it  for  payment  or  collection  has  no 
title  or  a  defective  title  is  prima  facie  liable  to  the  true  owner  for 
conversion  or  money  had  and  received,  notwithstanding  he  acted 


in  perfect  good  faith  and  derived  no  benefit  from  the  opeiatioo. 
Payment  of  an  open  cheque,  payable  to  bearer  either  originally  or 
by  endorsement,  is.  however,  in  all  cases  a  good  payment  and 
discharge  (Charles  v.  Blackwell,  2  C.P.D.  at  p.  158).  Limited 
protection  in  other  cases  has  been  extended  by  legislation  to  the 
banker  with  regard  to  both  payment  and  collection  of  cheques^ 
usually  on  the  principle  of  counterbalancing  some  particula.r 
risk  imposed  on  him  by  enactments  primarily  designed  to  safe- 
guard the  public. 

By  sec.  19  of  the  Stamp  Act  1853,  the  banker  paying  a  draft 
or  order  payable  to  order  on  demand,  drawn  upon  him,  was 
relieved  from  liability  in  the  event  of  the  endorsonent  having 
been  forged  or  unauthorized.  This  enactment  was  not  repealed 
by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  and,  in  London  City  6r  Mid^ 
land  Bank  v.  Cordon  (1903),  A.C.  240,  was  held  to  cover  the  case 
of  drafts  drawn  by  a  branch  of  a  bank  on  its  head  office.  Sec  60 
of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882  extends  like  protection  to  the 
banker  in  the  case  of  cheques,  the  definition  of  which  therein  as 
"  bills  drawn  on  a  banker  payable  on  demand  "  debars  drafts  of 
the  above-mentioned  description.  Such  definition,  invdving.the 
unconditional  character  of  the  instrument,  also  precludes  from 
the  protection  of  this  section  the  documents  now  frequently 
issued  by  corporations  and  others,  which-direct  bankers  to  make 
payments  on  a  specific  attached  receipt  being  duly  signed 
(London  City  6*  Midland  Bank  v.  Cordon),  ^c.  17  of  the 
Revenue  Act  1883,  however,  applies  to  these  documents  the 
crossed  cheques  sections  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882 
(see  Baoius,  Jr.,  &*  Sims  v.  London  6*  South-Western  Bank  [1900], 
X  Q.B.  270),  while  denying  them  the  position  of  negotiable 
instruments,  and  a  banker  paying  one  of  them  crossed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  crossing  and  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  of 
its  having  been  transferred,  could  probably  claim  immunity 
under  sec.  80.  The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882  contains  no 
direct  prohibition  against  a  banker  paying  a  crossed  cheque 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  crossing,  but  if  he  do  so 
he  is  liable  to  the  true  owner  for  any  loss  suffered  by  him  in 
consequence  of  such  payment  (sec.  79),  and  is  probably  unable 
to  charge  his  customer  with  the  amount.  A  banker  paying  a 
crossed  cheque  in  accordance  with  its  ostensible  tenor  obtains 
protection  under  sec.  80  and  the  proviso  to  sec  79.  Questions 
have  arisen  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  crossed  cheques  sections 
when  a  crossed  cheque  drawn  on  one  branch  of  a  bank  is  paid 
in  for  collection  by  a  customer  at  another  branch;  but  the 
transaction  is  so  obviously  a  legitimate  and  necessary  one  that 
either  by  the  collecting  branch  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate  bank 
for  this  purpose,  or  sec.  79  may  be  ignored  as  inapi^ic- 
able  (Cordon  v.  London  City  £f  Midland  Bank  IX902],  x  K3. 
342  C.A.). 

The  collection  of  crossed  cheques  for  a  customer  being  vfartn- 
ally  incumbent  on  a  banker,  qu^Jified  immunity  is  accorded  him 
in  so  doing  by  sec  82,  a  filial  exposition  of  which  was  givoi  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  London  City(r  Midland  Bank  v.  Cerdcm 
(1903).  A.C.  240.  To  come  within  its  provisions,  the  banker 
must  fulfil  the  foUovt'ing  conditions.  He  must  receive  the  cheque 
from,  and  the  money  for,  a  customer,  i.e.  a  person  with  whom  he 
has  definite  and  existing  business  relations  (see  Great  Western 
Ry.  Co.  V.  London  6*  County  Bank  [X901],  A.C.  4x4).  He  most 
take  the  cheque  already  crossed  generally  or  specially  to  himself. 
His  own  crossing  under  sec.  77  is  absolutely  inefficacious  id  this 
connexion.  He  must  take  the  cheque  and  receive  the  money  in 
good  faith  and  without  negligence.  Negligence  in  this  rdatioB 
is  the  omission  to  exercise  due  care  in  the  interest  <tf  the  true 
owner,  not  necessarily  the  customer.  To  avoid  this  disquali- 
fication of  negligence,  the  banker  must  see  that  the  endorsements, 
where  necessary,  are  ostensibly  correct;  he  must  satisfy  himself 
of  the  authority  where  an  endorsement  is  per  procuxatioa;  he 
must  not  take  for  private  account  a  cheque  which  on  its  face 
indicates  that  the  holder  is  in  possession  of  it  as  agent,  or  in  an 
official  capacity,  or  for  partnership  purposes  (Hamtam*s  Lake  View 
Central  Ld.  v.  Armstrong  &*  Co.,  x6  Times  L.R.  336;  Basis  ▼. 
National  Bank,  23  Times  L.R.  65);  he  must  not  take  a  cheque 
marked  "account  payee"  for  an  account  other  than  that 
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indicited  (Betan  v.  Notional  Bank).  It  is  further  demonstrsted 
by  the  Gordon  case  that  the  banker  only  secures  protec- 
tion so  long  as  he  is  acting  strictJy  as  a  conduit  pipe,  or  as  agent 
for  the  customer.  If  he  put  himself  in  the  position  of  owner 
of  the  cheque,  he  no  longer  fulfils  the  condition  of  receiving  the 
money  only  for  the  customer.  In  the  Gordon  case,  adoption  of 
the  not  nnfommon  practice  of  crediting  cheques  as  cash  in  the 
bank's  books  before  the  money  was  actually  received  was  held 
equivalent  to  taking  them  as  transferee  or  owner,  and  to  debar 
the  bank  from  the  protection  of  sec  82.  The  anxiety  and  in- 
convenience caused  to  bankers  by  this  unexpected  decision  was 
ttltimately  removed  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  (Crossed  Cheques) 
Act  X906,  which  enacts  that  a  banker  receives  payment  of  a 
ooflsed  cheque  for  a  customer  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  82  of 
the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  notwithstanding  that  he  credits 
his  customer's  account  with  the  amount  of  the  cheque  before 
receiving  pa]rment  thereof.  Apparently  the  scope  of  thiy  act 
must  be  confined  to  its  immediate  object,  and  it  does  not  affect 
the  idations  and  rights  between  the  banker  and  his  customer  or 
parties  to  the  cheque  arising  from  such  crediting  as  cash.  For 
instance,  the  customer,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, may  at  once  draw  against  cheques  so  credited,  while  the 
banker  may  still  debit  the  customer  with  the  amount  of  the 
cheque  if  returned  unpaid,  or  sue  the  drawer  or  indorser  thereon. 
The  protection  to  the  collecting  banker  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  cheque  being  crossed  "  not  negotiable,"  or  by  die  nature 
of  the  fraud  or  crime  by  which  the  cheque  was  obtained  by  the 
customer  or  any  previous  possessor,  although  there  are  dicta 
which  have  been  interpreted  in  the  contrary  sense.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  customer  is  overdrawn  deprive  the  banker  of  the 
character  of  a  collecting  agent,  unless  the  cheque  be  de- 
finitely given  and  taken  in  reduction  of  such  overdraft  Where 
the  conditions  requisite  for  protection  exist,  the  protection 
coven  not  only  the  receipt  of  the  money,  but  all  operations  usual 
in  bustneas  and  leading  up  to  such  receipt,  on  the  basis  of  the 
customer's  title  behig  unimpeachable.  The  provisions  of  the 
crosBed  cheques  sections  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882  are 
extended  to  dividend  warrants  by  sec  95  of  that  act,  and  to 
certain  orders  for  payment  issued  by  a  customer  of  a  banker 
by  sec  17  of  the  Revenue  Act  1883,  as  before  stated.  But  the 
Wording  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  (Crossed  Cheques)  Act  1906, 
qMcifying  as  it  does  cheques  alone,  appears  to  exclude  docu- 
ments of  both  these  classes  from  its  operation.  With  regard  to 
the  ordeis  for  payment,  inasmuch  as  the  same  section  which 
brings  them  within  the  crossed  cheques  sections  expressly  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  not  be  negotiable,  a  banker  would  probably 
be  protected  only  in  taking  them  from  the  specified  payee, 
tboujgli  this  distinction  has  been  ignored  in  some  recently  dedded 


Where  a  banker  mcurs  loss  through  forgery  or  fraud  in  drcum- 
atances  not  covered  by  statutory  protection,  his  right  to  relief, 
f^^,^^  if  any,  must  depend  on  general  principles.  He  cannot 
charge  his  customer  with  payments  made  on  a  forgery 
of  that  customer's  signature,  on  the  ground  either  that  he  is 
presumed  to  know  such  signature  or  that  the  payment  is  un- 
aathoiixed.  But  if  the  customer  has  accredited  the  forgery,  or, 
having  knowledge  or  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  it  has 
been  committed,  has  failed  to  warn  the  banker,  who  has  thereby 
suffered  loss  or  prejudice,  the  customer  will  be  held  estopped 
from  disputing  the  banker's  right  to  debit  him  with  the  amount 
(Va^iano  v.  Bank  of  Engjtand  [1891],  A.C.  X07;  M*Kemiev. 
British  linen  Co.  6  A.C.  82;  Eimni  v.  Dominion  Bank  [1904], 
A.C.  806).  The  doctrine  of  the  fictitious  penon  as  payee  may 
also  exonerate  a  banker  who  has  paid  an  oider  bill  to  a  wrongful 
possessor.  Payment  on  a  forgery  to  an  innocent  holder  is  pay- 
ment under  mistake  of  fact;  but  the  ordinary  right  of  the  payor 
to  recover  money  so  paid  is  subordinated  to  the  necessity  of  safe- 
guarding the  characteristics  of  negotiability.  Views  differ  as  to 
whether  the  recovery  is  precluded  only  where  the  opportunity 
vi  giving  notice  of  dishonour  is  lost  or  prejudiced  by  delay  in 
ty^iming  payment,  or  whether  mere  pouibility  of  damage  is 
joffidc&t  id.  l&ndcu  6*  Rider  Plate  Bank  v.  Bank  of  Liverpool 


[1896],  I  Q.B.  7,  and  Imperial  Bank  oj  Canada  v.  Bank  of. 
Hamilton  (1903],  A.C.  49). 

Cases  have  frequiintly  arisen  where  the  carelessness  of  a  cus- 
tomer in  fiUing  up  cheques  has  enabled  a  person  to  fraudulentl> 
increase  the  sum  for  which  such  cheques  were  originally  drawn; 
In  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Marskail  (1906],  A.C.  559,  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  held  that  the  affording^ 
such  facilities  for  forgery  was  no  breach  of  the  customer's  duty 
to  his  banker,  and  that  the  hitter  was  not  entitled  to  debit  tfaie 
customer  with  more  than  the  original  amount.  As  before  stated, 
the  customer's  dealings  with  the  pass-book  cannot,  in  the  present* 
state  of  the  authorities,  be  relied  on  as  debarring  him  from  dis- 
puting unauthorized  payments  appearing  therein. 

The  payment  of  bills  accepted  payable  at  the  bank  is  not^ 
like  the  pajrment  of  cheques,  an  essential  obligation  of  the  banker, 
and  the  risk  faivolved  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
banker  must  pay  or  refuse  payment  at  once,  no  interval  ^^'ffft 
being  allowed  for  verification  of  endorsements.  The 
abolition  or  modification  of  the  practice  has  frequently  been 
advocated,  but  it  is  one  of  the  facilities  which  competition 
compeb  linkers  to  extend  to  their  customers.  On  the  same 
basis  stands  the  receipt  of  a  customer's  valuables  for  safe  custody. 
The  question  of  the  banker's  responsibih'ty  for  the  loss  of  goods 
so  deposited  with  him  was  raised,  but  not  decided,  in  an  action 
brought  by  Mrs  Langtry  against  the  Union  Bank  of  London  in 
1896.  Certain  jewels  belonging  to  her  had  been  delivered  up  by 
the  bank  to  an  unauthorized  person  on  a  forged  order.  The  case 
was  settled;  but  bankers  being  desirous  to  ascertain  their  real 
position,  many  legal  opinions  were  taken  on  the  point,  and  after 
consicieration  of  these,  the  Central  Association  of  Bankers  issued 
a  memorandum,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  best  legal  opinion 
appeared  to  be  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  cases 
in  which  valuables  were  by  mistake  delivered  to  the  wrong  person 
and  cases  in  which  they  were  destroyed,  lost,  stolen  or  fraudu- 
lently abstracted,  whether  by  an  officer  of  the  bank  or  some  other 
person.  That  in  the  former  case  the  question  of  negligence  did 
not  arise,  the  case  being  one  of  wrongful  conversion  of  the 
goods  by  a  voluntary  act  for  which  the  bank  was  liable  apart 
from  any  question  of  negligence.  That,  in  the  second  case,  that 
of  loss  or  Uieft,  the  banker,  being  a  gratuitous  bailee,  would  only 
be  liable  if  he  had  failed  to  use  such  care  as  an  ordinary  prudent 
man  would  take  of  valuables  of  his  own.  The  latter  rule  is 
practically  that  hud  down  in  Ciblin  v.  MaeMuUen,  L.R.  2  P.C. 
318,  but  in  estimating  the  amount  of  care  to  be  taken  by  the 
banker,  the  nature  of  the  goods,  if  known  or  suspected,  and  the 
exceptional  means  of  protection  at  the  disposition  of  bankers, 
such  as  strong-rooms,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Methods 
of  obviating  both  classes  of  risk  by  means  of  q)ecial  receipts  have 
frequently  been  suggested,  but  such  receipts  do  not  appear  to 
have,  come  into  general  use. 

Theoretically,  banken  are  supposed  to  refuse  accounts  wiiich 
are  either  expressedly  or  are  known  to  be  trust  accounts.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  p^,,^,, 
find  accounts  opened  with  a  definite  heading  indicating 
the  fiduciary  capacity.  In  other  cases,  circumstances  exist  irtiich 
affect  the  banker  with  notice  of-  that  capacity.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  obligation  to  honour  the  customer's  cheque  is  the 
predominant  factor,  and  the  banker  is  not  bound  or  entitled  to 
question  the  propriety  or  object  of  the  cheque,  unless  he  has  very 
dear  evidence  <^  impending  fraud  {Cray  v.  Johnston^  L.R.  3  H. 
of  L.  i).  Even  though  the  banker  have  derived  some  personal 
benefit  from  the  transaction,  it  cannot  be  impeached  unless 
the  banker's  conduct  amount  in  law  to  his  bdng  party 
or  privy  to  the  fraud,  as  where  he  has  stipulated  or  pressed  for 
the  setUement  or  reduction  of  an  ascertained  overdraft  on  private 
account,  which  has  been  effected  by  cheque  on  the  trust  account 
{Coleman  v.  Bucks  6*  Oxon  Union  Bank  [1897],  2  Ch.  243).  A 
banker  is  entitled,  in  dealing  with  trust  moneys,luiown  to  be  such, 
to  insist  on  the  authority  of  the  whole  body  of  trustees,  direct 
and  not  deputed,  and  this  is  probably  the  safest  course  to  adopt 
Scarcely  larger  responsibility  devolves  on  Joint  Stock  Banks 
appointed  custodian  trustees  under  the  Public  Trustee  Act  1906^1 
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a  remunerative  position  involving 'custody  of  trust  funds  and 
securities,  and  making  and  receiving  payments  on  behalf  of  the 
estate,  while  leaving  the  active  direction  thereof  in  the  hands 
of  the  managing  trustees. 

Other  incidents  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  banking  are  the 
discounting  of  bills,  the  keeping  of  deposit  accounts,  properly 
^^^^  so  called,  and  the  making  of  advances  to  customers, 
eottttUt^    either  by  way  of  definite  loan  or  arranged  overdraft. 

So  far  as  the  discounting  of  bills  is  concerned,  there  is 
tittle  to  differentiate  the  position  of  the  banker  from  that  of  any 
ordinary  bill-discounter.  It  has  been  contended,  however,  that 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  banker's  lien  entitled  him  to  hold 
funds  of  the  customer  against  his  liability  on  current  discounted 
bills.  This  contention  was  ultimately  disposed  of  by  Bowen  v. 
[Foreign  6*  Colonial  Cos  Company,  33  W.R.  740,  where  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  essential  object  of  a  customer's  discounting 
,bills  with  his  banker  was  to  feed  the  current  account,  and  that 
a  possible  liability  constituted  no  set-oflf  against  an  existing  debt. 
Whether  a  particular  bill  has  been  taken  for  discount  or  collection 
is  a  question  of  fact.  As  in  the  payment  of  bills,  so  in  the  collec- 
tion of  them,  there  is  no  statutory  protection  whatever  for  the 
banker;  as  against  third  parties  he  can  only  rely  either  on 
the  customer's  title  or  his  own  as  a  holder  for  value,  if  no 
forged  endorsement  intervene  and  he  can  establish  a  con- 
sideration. 

A  deposit  account,  whether  at  call  or  on  fixed  notice,  does  not 
constitute  any  fiduciary  relation  between  the  depositor  and  the 

banker,  but  merely  a  debt  due  from  the  latter  to  the 

former.    It  has  been  suggested  that  cheques  can  be 

drawn  against  deposit  account  on  call,  and,  though  a 
banker  mi^t  safely  honour  such  a  cheque,  relying,  if  necessary, 
on  his  right  of  lien  or  set-off ,  there  appears  no  legal  right  in  the 
customer  to  enforce  such  payment.  Dqx»it  receipts  given  by 
bankers  are  exempt  from  stamp  duty,  even  though  they  contain 
an  undertaking  with  re^)ect  to  payment^of  principal  and  interest. 
They  are  clearly  not  negotiable  instruments,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  deduce  from  the  cases  how  far  dealings  with  them  may  amount 
to  an  equitable  assignment  of  the  moneys  they  represent.  Prob- 
ably deliberate  definite  transfer,  coupled  with  endorsement, 
would  confer  an  effective  title  to  such  moneys.  Where,  as  is  not 
uncommon,  the  form  of  deposit  note  includes  a  cheque,  the 
banker  could  not  refuse  to  pay  were  the  cheque  presented  and 
any  superadded  formalities  complied  with. 

There  is  no  obligation  on  a  banker  to  permit  his  customer 
to  overdraw,  apart  from  agreement  express  or  implied  from 

course  of  business.  Drawing  a  cheque  or  accepting 
^'^J'*"'*'  a  bill  payable  at  the  banker's  which  there  are  not  funds 
MdrMaeu.    ^^  °^^^  ^  ^°  implied  request  for  an  overdraft,  which 

the  banker  may  or  may  not  comply  with.  Interest  is 
clearly  chargeable  on  overdrafts  whether  stipulated  for  or  not. 
There  is  no  direct  authority  establishing  this  right  in  the  banker, 
and  interest  is  not  usually  recoverable  on  mere  debts,  but  tlie 
charge  is  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  the  universal  custom  of 
bankers,  if  not  otherwise.  The  charging  of  compound  interest  or 
interest  with  periodical  rests  has  been  supported  where  such 
sjrstem  of  keeping  the  accounts  has  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  customer  by  means  of  the  pass-book,  and  not  objected 
to  by  him,  but  in.  the  present  attitude  of  the  courts  towards 
the  pass-book  some  further  recognition  would  seem  necessary. 
Such  system  of  charging  interest,  even  whien  fully  recognized, 
only  prevails  so  long  as  the  relation  of  banker  and  customer,  on 
which  it  is  founded,  continues  in  force;  the  taking  a  mortgage 
for  the  existing  debt  would  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  main  point  in  whidi  advances  made  by  bankers  differ 
from  those  made  by  other  people  is  the  exceptional  ri^t  pos- 
..  sessed  by  bankers  of  securing  repayment  by  means 

of  the  banker's  lien.  The  banker's  Uen  is  part  of  the 
law  merchant  and  entitles  him,  in  the  absence  of  agreement 
express  or  implied  to  the  contrary,  to  retain  .and  apply,  in  dis- 
charge of  the  customer's  liability  to  him,  any  securities  ci  the 
customer  coming  into  his  possesion  in  his  capacity  as  banker. 
It  includes  bills  and  cheques  paid  in  for  collection  {Cwrie  v. 


Misa,  I  A.C.  564).  Either  by  virtue  of  it.  or  his  right  of  set- 
off, the  banker  can  retain  moneys  paid  in  by  or  received  for  the 
credit  of  the  customer,  against  the  customer's  debt  to  him. 
Goods  deposited  for  safe  custody  or  moneys  paid  in  to  meet 
particular  bills  are  exempt  from  Uie  lien,  the  purpose  for  which 
they  come  to  the  banker's  hands  bemg  inconsistent  with  the 
assertion  of  the  lien.  The  existence  of  the  banker's  lien  entitles 
him  to  sue  all  parties  to  biUs  or  cheques  by  virtue  of  sec  37,  subs. 
3  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  advances 
his  title  is  independent  of  that  of  the  previous  holder.  Moreover, 
the  banker's  lien,  though  so  termed,  is  really  in  effect  an  impli«i 
pledge,  and  confers  the  rights  of  realization  on  default  pertaining 
to  that  class  of  bailment.  But  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
his  lien,  as  in  many  other  phases  of  his  relation  to  his  costoaner, 
the  banker's  strict  rights  may  be  curtailed  or  circumscribed  by 
limitations  arising  out  of  course  of  business.  The  principle, 
based  either  on  general  equity  or  estoppel  and  independent  of 
definite  agreement  or  consideration,  requires  that  when  dealings 
between  banker  and  customer  have  for  a  reasonable  space  of 
time  proceeded  on  a  recognized  footing,  the  banker  shall  not 
suddenly  break  away  from  such  established  order  of  things  and 
assert  his  strict  legal  rights  to  the  detriment  oi  the  customer. 
By  the  operation  of  this  rule,  the  banker  may  be  precluded  from 
asserting  his  lien  in  particular  cases,  as  for  instance  for  an  over- 
draft on  one  account  against  another  vrhkh  had  habitually 
been  kept  and  operated  on  separately.  It  equally  prevents 
the  dishonouring  of  cheques  in  circumstances  in  whkh  they 
have  hitherto  been  paid  independent'  of  the  actual  available 
balance. 

Restrictions  arising  from  course  of  business  can  of  course  be 
put  an  end  to  by  the  banker,  but  only  on  reasonable  notice  to 
the  customer  and  by  providing  for  outstanding  liabilities  under- 
taken by  the  latter  in  reliance  on  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
existing state  of  affairs  (see  Buckingham  v.  London  £r  MidUni 
Bank,  X3  Times  L.R.  70).  As  against  this,  the  banker  can.  in 
some  cases,  fortify  his  position  by  appeal  to  the  custom  of  bankets. 
The  validity  of  such  custom,  provided  it  be  general  and  reasoa- 
able,  has  frequently  been  recognized  by  the  courts.  Any  person 
entering  on  business  relations  with  a  banker  must  be  taken  to 
contemplate  the  existence  of  such  custom  and  implicitly  agree 
that  business  shall  be  conducted  in  aca>rdance  therewith. 
Practical  difficulty  has  been  suggested  with  regard  to  proof  of 
any  such  custom  not  already  recognized  in  law,  as  to  how  far  it 
can  be  established  by  tlie  evidence  of  one  party,  the  bankers, 
unsupported  by  that  of  members  of  the  outside  public,  in  most 
cases  impossible  to  obtain.  It  is  conceived,  however,  that  on  the 
analogy  of  local  custom  and  the  Stock  Exchange  niles,  sudi 
outside  evidence  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  thb  is  the  line 
apparently  indicated  with  rdation  to  the  pass-book  by  the 
court  of  appeal  in  Vagliano's  case  (33  Q.B.D.  at  p.  24s).  The 
unquestionable  ri^t  of  the  banker  to  summarily  debit  his  cu»> 
tomer's  account  with  a  returned  cheque,  even  when  unindorsed 
t^  the  customer  and  taken  by  the  banker  in  dxcumstanccs 
constituting  him  a  transferee  of  the  instrument,  is  probably 
referable  to  a  custom  of  this  nature.  So  is  the  common  practice 
of  bankers  to  refuse  payment  of  a  ao^alled  **  stale  "  cheque, 
that  is,  one  presented  an  tmreaaonable  time  after  its  ostensible 
date;  although  the  fact  that  some  banks  treat  a  cheque  as  stale 
after  six  nwnths,  others  not  till  after  twelve,  mi^t  be  held  to 
miliute  against  the  validity  of  such  custom,  and  lapse  of  time 
is  not  included  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  among  the  matten 
working  revocation  of  the  banker's  duty,  and  authority  to 
pay  his  customer's  cheque.  Indirectly,  this  particular  custom 
obtains  some  support  from  sec.  74  (3)  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act,  although  the  object  of  that  section  is  different 

Tliat  section  does,  however,  import  the  custom  of  bankers  into 
the  reckoning  of  a  reasonable  time  for  the  presentatioo  of  a 
cheque,  and  with  other  sections  dears  up  any  doubts  which 
might  have  arisen  on  the  common  law  as  to  the  ri^t  of  the  holder 
of  a  cheque,  whether  crossed  or  not,  to  employ  his  banker  for 
its  collection,  without  imperilling  his  ri^ts  against  prior  parties 
in  case  of  dishonour.    On  dishonour  of  a  cheque  paid  in  foe 
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ooDcctioaf  the  banker  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  dishonour. 
Being  in  the  position  of  an  agent,  he  may  either  give  notice 
to  his  principal,  the  customer,  or  to  the  parties  liable  on  tlie  bill. 
The  usual  practin  of  bankers  has  always  been  to  return  the 
cheque  to  the  customer,  and  sec.  49,  subs.  6  of  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act  is  stated  to  have  been  passed  to  validate  this 
custom.  Inasmuch  as  it  only  provides  for  the  return  of  the 
disboxMured  bill  or  cheque  to  the  drawer  or  an  endorser  it  appears 
to  miss  the  case  of  a  cheque  to  bearer  or  become  payable  to 
bearer  by  blank,  endorsement  prior  to  the  customer's. 

Where  a  bank  or  a  banker  takes  a  mortgage,  legal  or  equitable, 
or  a  guarantee  as  cover  for  advances  or  overdraft,  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  differentiating  the  position  from  that  of  any  other 
mortgagee  or  guaranteed  party.  It  has,  however,  fallen  to  banks 
to  evoke  some  leading  d^asions  with  respect  to  the  former  class 
of  security.  InLondomJointSlockBanky.Simmoiu  ([1892],  A.C. 
aox)  the  House  of  Lords,  professedly  explaining  their  previous 
decision  in  Sheffield  v.  LomUm  Joint  Stock  Bank,  13  A.C.  333, 
determined  that  negotiable  securities,  commercial  or  otherwise, 
may  safely  be  taken  in  pledge  for  advances,  though  the  person 
tendering  them  is,  from  his  known  position,  likely  to  be  lu>lding 
them  mexcly  as  agent  for  other  persons,  so  long  as  they  are  taken 
hooestly  and  there  is  nothing  tangible,  outside  the  man's  position, 
to  arouse  suspicion.  So  again  in  Lhyd*s  Bank  v.  Cooke  [X907], 
I  K.B.  794,  the  bank  vindicated  the  important  principle  that 
the  common  law  of  estoppel  still  obtains  with  regard  to  bills, 
notes  and  cheques,  save  where  distinctly  annuUed  or  abrogated 
by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  and  that  therefore  a  mati  putting 
inchoate  negotiable  instnunents  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  for 
the  puxpose  of  his  raising  money  thereon  is  responsible  to  any 
one  taking  them  bona  fide  and  for  value,  although  the  agent  may 
have  fraudulently  exceeded  and  abused  his  authority  and  the 
case  does  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act. 

Vnih  regard  to  guarantees,  tiie  main  incidents  peculiarly 
affecting  bankers  are  the  following.  The  existence  of  a  guarantee 
does  not  oblige  the  banker  to  any  particular  system 
of  keeping  the  account.  So  long  as  it  is  not  unfairly 
manipulated  to  the  detriment  of  the  guarantor,  there 
is  no  obligation  to  put  moneys  paid  in,  without  appropriation, 
to  the  guaranteed  rather  than  to  the  unguaranteed  account, 
and  on  the  termination  of  a  guarantee,  the  banker  nuiy  dose  .the 
account,  leaving  it  to  be  covered  by  the  guarantee,  and  open  a 
new  one  with  the  customer,  to  which  he  may  devote  payments 
in,  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Where  by  its  nature  or  terms 
a  continuing  guarantee  is  revocable  either  summarily  or  on 
specified  notice,  difficult  questions  may  arise  on  such  revocation 
BA  to  the  banker's  duty  and  obligations  towards  the  customer, 
who  has  probably  incurred  liabilities  on  the  strength  of  the  credit 
afforded  by  the  guarantee.  Although  the  existence  of  a  guaran- 
tee does  not  bind  the  banker  to  advance  up  to  the  prescribed 
limit,  be  could  not  well,  on  revocation,  immediately  shut  off  all 
f^riitt^^Mt.  from  the  customer  without  notice,  while  subsequent 
purely  voluntary  advances  might  not  be  covered  by  the  guaran- 
tee. These  contingencies  should  therefore  be  fully  provided  for 
by  the  guarantee,  particularly  the  crucial  period  of  the  pendency 
of  notice.. 

AvTHOUTiES. — ^The  Institute  of  Bankers  (London),  Questions 
0n  Bankini  Practice  (6th  ed.,  1909);  J.  Douglas  Walker.  A  Treat- 
ise on  Banking  Law  (2nd  ed..  1885) ;  Chalmers,  Bills  of  Exchange 
(Tth  ed..  1909) ;  Sir  J.  R.  Paget,  The  Lav  of  Banking  (2nd  ed., 
1906) :  U.  Hart,  The  Law  of  Banking  (2nd  ed.,  1906).    Q.  R.  P.) 

BASKSIA,  an  Australian  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees  (natural 
order  Pioteaceae),  with  leathery  leaves  often  deeply  cut  and 
handsome  dense  spikes  of  ftowers.  It  is  named  after  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  (f.s.).  The'plants  are  grown  in  England  for  their  handsome 
iotiage  as  evergreen  greenhouse  shrubs. 

BAMKURA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  within  the 
Buzdwan  division  of  BengaL  The  town  has  a  population  of 
so,737.  The  district  has  an  area  of  2621  sq.  m.,  and  in  1901  its 
population  was  1,1x6,4x1,  showing  an  increase  of  4%  in  the 
decule.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Burdwan  district; 


on  the  S.  by  Midnapur  district;  and  on  the  W.  by  Manbhum 
district.  Bankura  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges  on  the  E.  and  the  mountainous  highlands  of 
Chota  Nagpur  on  the  W.  Along  its  eastern  boundary  adjoining 
Burdwan  district  the  country  is  flat  and  alluvial,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  paddy  lands  of  BengaL  Going  N. 
and  W.,  however,  the  surface  gradually  rises  into  long  undulating 
tracts;  rice  lands  and  swamps  give  way  to  a  region  of  low  thorny 
jtmgle  or  forest  trees;  the  hamlets  become  smaller  and  more 
scattered,  and  nearly  disappear  altogether  in  the  wild  forests 
along  the  western  boundary.  Large  quantities  of  lac  and  tussur 
silk  axe  gathered  in  the  hilly  tract.  The  stone  quarries  and 
minerab  axe  little  worked.  There  axe  indigo  factories  and  two 
coal-mines.  Both  cotton  and  silk  are  woven,  and  plates,  &c., 
are  carved  from  soap-stone.  The  old  capital  of  tlw  country  was 
at  Bishnupur,  which  is  still  the  chief  centre  of  local  industries. 
The  north-east  part  of  the  district  is  skirted  by  the  East  Indian 
railway  beyond  the  river  Damodar.  The  Midnapur-Jhcrria  line 
of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway  passes  through  the  district,  and 
there  is  a  line  from  Howrah  to  Bankura.  The  climate  of  Bankura 
is  generally  healthy,  the  cold  season  being  bracing,  the  air  whole- 
some and  dry,  and  fogs  of  rare  occurrence.  The  district  is 
exposed  to  drought  and  also  to  destructive  floods.  It  suffered  in 
the  fsminesof  1866, 1874-1875  and  1896-1897.  The  temperature 
in  the  hot  seasonis  very  oppressive  and  relaxing.  The  Bishnupur 
raj  was  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Bengal  in  the  end  of  the 
x8th  century,  but  it  was  sold  for  arrears  of  reveniw  shortly 
after  the  condusion  of  the  permanent  settlement  in  1793. 

BANN,  the  principal  river  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Rising  in 
the  Mourne  mountains  in  the  south  of  the  Co.  Down  it  runs 
N.W.  until  it  enters  Lough  Ncagh  (q.v.),  which  it  drains  N.N.W. 
to  an  estuary  at  Coleraine,  forming  Lough  Beg  immediately 
below  the  laxger  lough.  The  length  of  its  valley  (excluding  the 
lesser  windings  of  the  river)  is  about  90  m.  The  total  drainage 
area,  including  the  other  important  feeders  of  Lough  Neagh,  is 
about  2300  sq.  m.,  extending  westward  to  the  confines  of  the 
Co.  Fermanagh,  and  including  parts  of  the  Cbs.  Down  and 
Antrim,  Armagh  and  Mon^ghan,  Tyrone  and  Londonderry. 
The  river  has  valuable  salmon  fisheries,  but  is  not  of  much 
importance  for  navigation.  Above  Lough  Neagh  it  is  known 
as  the  Upper  Bann  and  below  as  the  Lower  Bann. 

BAMNATTlfB,  OEOROB  (154S-?  1608),  coUector  of  Scottish 
poems,  was  a  native  of  Newtyle,  Forfarshire.  He  became  an 
Edinburgh  merchant  and  was  admitted  a  bttrgess  in  x  587.  Some 
years  earlier,  In  1568,  when  the  "  pest "  raged  in  the  capital,  he 
retired  to  his  native  county  and  amused  himself  by  writing  out 
copies  of  poems  by  zsth  and  early  z6th  century  Scots  poets^ 
His  work  extended  to  eight  hundred  folio  pages,  divided  into  five 
parts.  The  MS.  descended  to  his  only  daughter  Janet,  and  later 
to  her  husbaiid's  family,  the  Foulises  of  Woodhall  and  Ravelston, 
near  Edinburgh.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Advocates'  library, 
wheie  it  is  still  preserved.  This  MS.,  known  as  the  "  Bannatyne 
Manuscript,"  constitutes  with  the  "  Asloan  "  and  "  Maitland 
Foho  "  MSS.  the  chief  repository  of  Middle  Scots  poetry,  especi- 
ally for  the  texts  of  the  greater  poets  Henryson,  Dunbar,  Lyndsay 
and  Alexander  Scott.  Portions  of  it  were  reprinted  (with 
modifications)  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  Ever  Green  (1724),  and 
later,  and  more  correctly,  by  Lord  Hailes  in  his  Ancient  ScoUisk 
Poems  (x77o).  Theentire  text-was  issued  by  the  Huntcrian  Club 
(1873-1902)  in  a  handsome  and  generally  accurate  form.  The 
name  of  Bannatyne  was  honoured  in  x823.by  the  foundation  in 
Edinburgh  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  historical  and  literary  material  from  Scottish  sources.  The 
thirty- third  issue  of  the  dub  (1829)  was  Memorials  of  George 
Bannatyne  (1545-1608),  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
an  account  of  the  MS.  by  David  Lalng. 

See  also  Gregory  Smith,  Specimens  of  Middle  Scots  (1902). 

BANNERET  (Fr.  hannerety  from  bannitre,  banner,  eUlptical 
for  seigneur  or  ckevalier  banneret ^  Med.  Lat.  banneretus)^  in 
feudalism,  the  name  given  to  those  nobles  who  had  the  right  to 
lead  their  vassals  to  battle  under  their  own  banner.  Ultimately 
bannerets  obtained  a  place  in  the  feudal  hierarchy  between 
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barons  and  knights  bachelors,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 

that  they  are  the  origin  of  King  James  I.'s  order  of  baronets. 

Selden,  indeed,  points  out  that  "the  old  stories"  often  have 

btironeUi  for  bannereti,  and  he  points  out  that  in  France  the  title 

had  become  hereditary;  but  he  himself  is  careful  to  say  (p.  6So) 

that  banneret  "  hath  no  relation  to  this  later  tiUe."    The  title 

of  knight  banneret,  with  the  right  to  display  the  private  banner, 

came  to  be  granted  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field.    "  No 

knight  banneret,"  says  Selden,  of  the  English  custom,  "  can  be 

created  but  in  the  field,  and  that,  when  cither  the  king  is  present, 

or  at  least  his  ro3ral  standard  is  displayed.    But  the  creation  is 

almost  the  self-same  with  that  in  the  old  French  ceremonies 

by  the  solemn  dcUveiy  of  a  banner  charged  with  the  arms  of 

him  that  is  to  be  created,  and  the  cutting  of  the  end  of  the  pennon 

or  streamer  to  make  it  a  square  or  into  the  shape  of  a  banner 

in  case  that  he  which  is  to  be  created  had  in  the  field  his  arms 

on  a  streamer  before  the  creation."    The  creation  of  bannerets 

is  traceable,  acxordlng  to  Selden,  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

"  Under  these  bannerets,"  he  adds,  "  divers  knights  bachelors 

and  esquires  usually  served;  and  according  to  the  number 

of  them,  the  bannerets  received  wages."    The  last  authentic 

instance  of  the  creation  of  a  knight  banneret  was  that  of  John 

Smith,  created  banneret  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  by  Charles  I. 

for  rescuing  the  royal  stand^Lrd  from  the  enemy. 

See  Selden,  Titles  of  Honor  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1673),  p.  656;  Du 
Cange.  Clossarium  (Niort,  1883),  s,v,  "  Bannereti." 

BANNERS,  FEAST  OP  (Jap.  Nobori-noSckkU),  a  Japanese 
festival  in  honour  of  male  children  held  on  the  5th  of  May. 
Every  householder  who  has  sons  fastens  a  bamboo  pole  over  his 
door  and  hangs  from  it  gaily-coloured  paper  fishes,  one  for  each 
of  his  boys.  These  fishes  are  made  to  represent  carp,  which  are 
in  Japanese  folklore  symbolical  of  health  and  longevity.  The 
day  is  recognized  as  a  national  holiday. 

For  banners  in  general  see  Flag. 

BANNISTER,  CHARLES  (1738-1804),  English  actor  and 
singer,  was  bom  in  Gloucestershire,  and  after  some  amateur 
and  provincial  experience  made  his  first  London  appearance  in 
176s  as  Will  in  The  Orators  at  the  Haymarket.  Gifted  with  a 
fine  bass  voice,  Bannister  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  singer  at 
Ranelagh  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  an  actor,  and  was  received 
with  such  favour  that  Garrick  engaged  him  for  Drury  Lane. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  October  1804. 

His  son  John  Bannister  (1760-1836),  bom  at  Deptford  on 
the  1 3th  of  May  1760,  first  studied  to  be  a  painter,  but  soon 
took  to  the  stage.  His  first  formal  appearance  was  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1778  as  Dick  in  The  Apprentice.  The  same 
year  at  Drury  Lane  he  played  in  James  Miller's  version  of 
Voltaire's  Mahomet  the  part  of  Zaphna,  which  he  had  studied 
under  Garrick.  The  Palmira  of  the  cast  was  Mrs  Robinson 
("  Pcrdita  ")•  Bannister  was  the  best  low  comedian  of  his  day. 
As  manager  of  Drury  Lane  (1803)  he  was  no  less  succcssf uL 
He  retired  in  1815  and  died  on  the  7th  of  November  1836.  He 
never  gave  up  his  taste  for  painting,  and  Gainsborough, 
Morland  and  Rowlandson  were  among  his  friends. 

Sec  Adolphua's  Memoirs  of  John  Bannister  (2  vols.,  J838), 

BANNOCK  (adapted  from  the  Gaelic,  and  apparently  connected 
with  Lat.  panis,  bread),  the  term  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  for  a  large,  flattish,.  round  sort  of  bun  or  cake,  usually 
made  of  barley-meal,  but  also  of  wheat,  And  sometimes  with 
currants. 

BANNOCK,  the  name  of  a  county  in  the  south-east  of  the 
state  of  Idaho,  U.S.A.,  and  of  a  river  in  the  same  state,  which 
runs  northward  in  Oneida  county  into  the  Snake  or  Lewis  river. 
It  is  taken  from  that  of  the  Bannock  Indians  (see  Bamate),  a 
corruption  of  the  native  Panaiti. 

BANNOCKBURN,  a  town  of  Stiriingshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(xqoi)  3444.  It  is  situated  on  the  "  bum  "  from  which  it»  name 
is  derived,  the  Bannock  (Gaelic,  ban.oc,  "white,  shining  stream"), 
a  right-hand  affluent  of  the  Forth,  which  was  once  a  considerable 
river.  The  town  lies  3}  m.  S.S.E.  of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian 
failway,  and  now  has  thriving  manufactures  of  woollens  (chiefly 


tweeds,  carpeu  and  tartans)  and  leather,  thou^  at  the  beguwiog 
of  the  19th  century  it  was  only  a  village.  The  Bore  Stone,  in 
which  Bruce  planted  his  standard  before  the  battle  in  which 
he  defeated  Edward  II.  in  13x4  (see  bdow),  is  preserved  by  an 
iron  grating.  A  mile  to  the  west  is  the  Gillies'  Hill,  now  fiioely 
wooded,  over  which  the  Scots'  camp -followers  appeared  to 
complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  English,  to  which  event  it  oi^s 
its  name.  Bannockbura  House  w*as  Prince  Charles  £dward*s 
headquarters  in  January  1746  before  the  fight  at  Falkirk. 

The  famous  battle  of  Bannockburn  (34th  June  1314)  was 
fought  for  the  relief  of  Stirling  Castle,  which  was  bedeged  by 
the  Scottish  forces  under  Robert  Bruce.    The  English  governor 
of  Stirling  had  promised  that,  if  he  were  not  relieved  by  that  date, 
he  would  surrender  the  castle,  and  Edward  U.  hastily  collected 
an  army  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties  of  England. 
Brace  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the  border,  and  sdected  his 
defensive  position  on  the  Bannock  Bum,  3}  m.  S.  of  Stirling. 
His  front  was  covered  by  the  marshy  bed  of  the  stream,  hb  left 
flank  by  its  northerly  bend  towards  the  Forth,  his  rif^t  by  a 
group  of  woods,  behind  which,  until  the  English  army  appeared, 
the  Scots  concealed  themselves.    Two  corps  were  left  in  the  c^ien 
in  observation,  one  at  St  Ninian's  to  watch  the  lower  course  of  the 
bum,  one  to  guard  the  point  at  which  the  Falkirk-Stirling  road 
crosses  the  bum.    On  the  33rd  the  van  of  the  araiy  of  Edward, 
which  numbered  about  60,000  against  the  40^000  of  the  Scots, 
appeared  to  the  south  of  the  bum  and  at  once  dc^wtrhed  two 
bodies  of  men  towards  Stirling,  the  first  by  the  direct  road,  the 
other  over  the  lower  Bannock  Bum  near  its  junction  with  the 
Forth.    The  former  was  met  by  the  Scottish  outpost  on  the  road, 
and  here  occurred  the  famous  sinfl^e  combat  in  which  Robert 
Brace,  though  not  fully  armed  for  battle,  killed  Sir  Henry  Bohun. 
The  English  corps  which  took  the  other  route  was  met  and  after 
a  severe  straggle  defeated  by  the  second  Scottish  outpost  near 
St  Ninian's.    The  English  army  assembled  for  battlie  on  the 
following  day.    Early  on  St  John's  day  the  Scottish  army  ttxk 
up  its  assigned  positions.    Three  corps  of  pikemen  in  solid  masses 
formed  the  first  line,  which  was  kept  out  of  sigbti>ehind  the  cnst 
until  the  enemy  advanced  in. earnest.    A  Une  of  "pottcs" 
(military  pits)  had  been  previously  dug  to  gjve  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  front,  which  extended  for  about  one  mile  from  wing 
to  wing.  The  reserve  under  Brace  consisted  of  a  corps  of  pikemen 
and  a  squadron  of  500  chosen  men-at-arms  under  Sir  Robert 
Keith,  the  marischal  of  Scotland.    The  line  of  the  defenders  was 
unusually  dense;  Edward,  in  forming  up  on  an  equal  front  with 
greatly  superior  numbers,  found  his  army  alniost  hopeksdy 
cramped.    The  attacking  army  was  formed  in  an  unwieldy  mass 
of  ten  "  battles,"  each  consisting  of  horse  ^nd  foot,  and  the  whole 
formed  in  three  lines  each  of  three  "  battles,"  with  the  tenth 
'*  battle  "  as  a  reserve  in  rear.    In  thiaorder  the  Eng^Ush  moved 
down  into  the  valley  for  a  direct  attack,  the  cavalry  of  each 
'*  battle  "  in  first  line,  the  foot  in  second.    Ignoring  the  kssm 
of  Falkirk  {q.v,),  the  mounted  men  xode  through  the  morass  and 
up  the  slope,  which  was  now  crowned  by  the  three  great  masses 
of  the  Scottish  pilxmen.    The  atUck  of  the  En|^  failed  to 
make  any  gap  in  the  line,  of  defence,  many  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  were  injured  by  falling  into  the  pits,  and  the  iMttle  became  a 
miUef  the  Scots,  with  better  fortune  than  at  Falkirk  and  Floddea, 
presenting  always  an  impenetrable  hedge  of  spears,  the  Fnglwh, 
too  stubborn  to  draw  off,  constantly  trying  in  vain  to  Imk  it 
down.    So  great  was  the  press  that  the  "battles  "of  the  second 
line  which  followed  the  first  were  unable  to  reach  the  front  and 
stood  on  the  slope,  powcriess  to  take  part  in  the  battle  on  the 
crest.    The  advance  of  the  third  English  line  only  made  matters 
worse,  and  the  sole  attempt  to  deploy  the  archos  was  crushed 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  charge  of  Keith's  mounted  men. 
Brace  threw  his  infantry  reserve  into  the  battle,  the  arrows  of 
the  English  archers  wounded  the  men-at-arms  of  their  own  side, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  leading  line  were  tired  and  disheartened 
when  the  final  impetus  to  their  rout  was  given  by  the  historic 
charge  of  the  "gillies,"  some  thousands  of  Scottish  camp- 
followers  who  suddenly  eiperged  from  the  woods,  blowing  horns, 
waving  such  weapons  as  (hey,  possessed,,  and  holding  akft 
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improvised  banners.  Their  cries  of  "slay,  slay  I "  seemed  to  the 
wearied  English  to  betoken  the  advance  of  a  great  reserve,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  English  army  broke  and  fled  in  dis- 
order down  the  slope.  Many  perished  in  the  bum,  and  the 
demoralize  fugitives  were  hunted  by  the  peasantry  until  they 
re-cipssed  the  English  border.  One  earl,  forty-two  barons  and 
bannerets,  two  hundred  knights,  seven  hundred  esquires  and 
probably  xo,ooo  foot  were  kUled  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit. 
One  earl,  twenty-two  barons  and  bannerets  and  sixty-eight 
knights  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  whose  total  loss  of 
4000  men  included,  it  is  said,  only  two  knights. 

See  J.  £.  Shearer,  Fact  and  FidAon  in  the  Story  of  Bonnockburn 
(1909)- 

BAJI1I8  OP  1IARRIA6B  (formerly  bannes,  from  A.S.  gebann, 

proclamation,  Fr.  ban^  Med.  Lat.  6annifffi),  the  public  legal 
notice  of  an  impending  marriage.  The  church  in  earliest  da3rs 
was  forewamcdof  marriages(Tcrtullian,i4</  Uxarem,  DePudUitia, 
c.  4).  The  first  canonical  enactment  on  the  subject  in  theEnglish 
church  is  that  contained  in  the  x  xth  canon  of  the  synod  of  West- 
mixater  in  London  (ajd.  xaoo),  which  orders  that  "  no  marriage 
shall  be  contracted  without  banns  thrice  published  in  the  church, 
unless  by  special  authority  of  the  bishop."  It  is,  however,  believed 
that  the  practice  was  in  France  as  old  as  the  9th  century,  and 
certaixily  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  ordered  it  in  1x76.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  custom  originated  in  the  ancient  rule  that  all 
"  good  knights  and  true,"  who  elected  to  take  part  in  the  tourna- 
ments, should  hang  up  their  shields  in  the  nearest  church  for 
some  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  lists,  so  that,  if  any  "  impedi- 
ment "  existed,  they  might  be  "  warned  off."  By  theLateran 
Council  of  X3X5  the  publication  of  banns  was  made  compulsory. 
on  all  Christendom.  In  early  times  it  was  usual  for  the  priest 
to  betroth  the  pair  formally  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity; 
and  sometimes  the  banns  were  published  at  vespers,  sometimes 
during  mass.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  canon  law  and 
by  statute,  banns  are  the  normal  preliminary  to  marriage;  but 
a  marxiage  may  also  be  solemnized  without  the  publication  of 
baxms,  by  obtaining  a  licence  or  a  registrar's  certificate.  In 
America  there  is  no  statutory  requirement;  and  tiie  practice  of 
banns  (though  general  in  the  colonial  period)  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

BAMU U,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Derajat 
division  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province.  The  town  (also 
called  Edwardcsabad  and  Dhulipnagar)  lies  in  the  north-west 
corneT  of  the  district,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kurram  river.  Pop. 
(1901)  14,300.  It  forms  the  base  for  all  punitive  expeditions 
to  the  Tochi  VaUejr  and  Waziri  frontier. 

The  district  of  Bannu,  which  only  consists  of  the  Bannu  and 
Maxwat  tahslls  since  the  constitution  of  the  North- West  Frontier 
Province  in  xpox,  contains  an  area  of  x68o  sq.  m.  lying  north 
of  the  Indus.  The  ds-Indus  portions  of  Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  now  comprises  the  new  Punjab  district  of  Mianwali.  In 
additMix  to  the  Indus  the  other  streams  flowing  through  the 
district  are  the  Kurram  (which  falls  into  the  Indus)  and  its 
txibutaxy  the  Gambila.  The  valley  of  Bannu  proper,  stretching 
to  the  foot  of  the  frontier  hills,  forms  an  irregular  oval,  measuring 
60  m.  from  north  to  south  and  about  40  m.  from  east  to  west. 
In  190X  the  population  was  aj  1,485,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
were  Mahommcdans.  The  principal  tribes  inhabiting  the  district 
axe:  (x)  Waziri  Pathans,  recent  immigrants  from  the  hills,  for 
tht  most  part  peaceable  and  good  cultivators;  (2)  Marwats, 
a  Pathan  race,  inhabiling  the  lower  and  more  sandy  portions 
of  the  Bannu  valley;  (3)  Bannuchis,  a  mongrel  Afghan  tribe 
of  bad  physique  and  mean  vices.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
have  always  been  very  independent  and  stubbornly  resbted 
the  Af^ian  and  Sikh  predecessors  of  the  British.  After  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  the  valley  was  administered  by 
Herbert  Edwardcs  so  thoroughly  that  it  became  a  source  of 
strength  instead  of  weakness  during  the  Mutiny.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  itself  are  now  peaceful,  but  it  is  always  subject  to 
incursion  from  the  Waziri  tribes  in  the  Tochi  valley  and  the 
neighboaring  hills.  Salt  is  quarried  on  government  account 
at  Kalaba^  and  alum  is  largely  obtained  in  the  same  ncigh- 
tworbood.    The  chief  export  is  wheat.    A  military  xoad  leads 


from  Bannu  town  towards  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  The  Indus, 
which  is  nowhere  bridged  within  the  district,  is  navigable  for 
native  boats  throughout  its  course  of  76  m.  The  chief  frontier 
tribes,  on  the  border  are  the  Waziris,  Battannis  and  Dawaris. 
All  these  are  described  under  their  separate  names. 

BANSDA,  a  native  state  in  the  south  Gujarat  division  of 
Bombay,  India,  belonging  to  the  Surat  agency.  Area,  2  x  5  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1901)  40,383)  showing  a  decrease  of  2%  in  the  decade; 
estimated  revenue  £19,508.  Its  chief  is  a  rajput.  About  half 
the  total  area  of  the  state  is  cultivable,  but  the  bulk  is  forested. 

BANSHBIE  (Irish  bean  sidke;  Gaelic  ban  sitk,  "  woman  of 
the  fairies  "),  a  supematuxal  being  in  Irish  and  general  Celtic 
folklore,  whose  mournful  screaming,  or  "  keening,"  at  night  is 
held  to  foretell  the  death  of  some  member  of  the  household 
visited.  In  Ireland  legends  of  the  banshee  belong  more  particu- 
larly to  certain  families  in  whose  records  periodic  visits  from 
the  sipirit  are  chronicled.  A  like  ghostly  informer  figures  in 
Brittany  foUdore.  The  Irish  banshee  is  held  to  be  the  distinction 
only  of  families  of  pure  Milesian  descent.  The  Welsh  have  the 
banshee  under  the  name  gwrach  y  Rhibyn  (witch  of  Rhibyn). 
Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  a  beUef  in  the  banshee  as  existing  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  {Demonoiogy  and  Witchcraft,  p.  35X). 
A  Welsh  death-portent  often  confined  ynth.  the  gwradi  y 
Rhibyn  and  banslxee  is  thtcykyraetk,  the  gxoaning  spirit. 

See  W.  Wirt  Sikes,  BrUisk  Qoblins  (1880). 

BANSWARA  (literally  "the  forest  country"),  a  rajput 
feudatory  state  in  Rajputana,  India.  It  borders  on  Gujarat 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  native  states  of  Dungarpur 
and  Udaipur  or  Mewar;'  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  Partabgarh; 
on  the  S.  by  the  dominions  of  Holkar  and  the  state  of  Jabua; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  state  of  Rewa  Kantha.  Banswara  state 
is  about  45  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  33  m.  in  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  has  an  area  of  1946  sq.  m.  The  population 
in  X90X  was  165,350.  The  Mahi  is  the  only  river  in  the  state 
and  great  scarcity  of  water  occurs  in  the  dry  season.  The 
Banswara  chief  belongs  to  the  family  of  Udaipur.  During  the 
vigour  of  the  Delhi  empire  Banswara  formed  one  of  its  depend- 
encies; on  its  decline  the  state  passed  under  the  Mahrattas. 
Wearied  out  by,thc|r  oppressions,  its  chief  in  18x2  petitioned  for 
English  protection,  on  the  condition  of  his  state  becoming 
tributary  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  treaty  of  x8i8 
gave  effect  to  this  arrangement,  Britain  guaranteeing  the  prince 
against  external  enemies  and  refractory  chiefs;  he,  on  his  part, 
pledging  himself  to  be  guided  by  her  representative  in  the 
administration  of  his  state.  The  chief  is  assisted  in  the  adminis- 
tration by  a  kamdar  or  minister.  The  estimated  gross  revenue 
is  £17,000  and  the  tribute  £2500.  The  custom  of  suttee,  or 
widow-burning,  has  long  been  abolished  in  the  state,  but  the 
people  retain  all  their  superstitions  regarding  witches  and 
sorcery;  and  as  late  as  X870,  a  Bhil  woman,  about  eighty  years 
old,  was  swung  to  death  at  Kushalgarh  on  an  accusation  of 
witchcraft.  The  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  sentenced  to 
five  years'  rigorous  imprisonment,  but  they  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  on  their  side.  The  chief  town  is  Banswara,  situated 
about  8  m.  W.  of  the  Mahi  river^  surrounded  by  an  old  disused 
rampart  and  adorned  by  various  Hindu  temples,  with  the 
battlements  of  the  chief's  palace  overlooking  it.  Its  population 
in  X90X  was  7038.  The  petty  state  of  Kushalgarh  is  feudatory  to 
Banswara. 

BANTAM,  the  westernmost  residency  of  the  island  of  Java, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  bounded  W.  by  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  N.  by 
the  Java  sea,  E.  by  the  residencies  of  Batavia  and  Preanger, 
and  S.  by  the  Indian  OceaQ.  It  also  includes  Princes  Island 
and  Dwars-in-den-weg  ("  right-in-the-way  ")  Island  in  Sunda 
Strait,  as  well  as  sevend  smaller  islands  along  the  coasts.  Bantam 
had  a  population  in  X897  of  709,339,  including  302  Europeans, 
X959  Chinese  and  89  Arabs  and  other  Asiatic  foreigners.  The 
natives  are  Sundanese,  except  in  the  northern  or  Serang  division, 
where  they  are  Javanese.  The  coast  is  low-lying  and  frequently 
marshy.  The  northern  portion  of  the  residency  constitutes  the 
most  fertile  portion,  is  generally  flat  with  a  hilly  group  in  the 
middle,  where  the  two  inactive  volcanoes,  Karan^^  and  Pulosari, 
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are  found,  while  the  north-western  corner  is  occupied  by  the 
isolated  Gede  Mountain.  The  southern  portion  is  covered  by 
the  Kendang  (Malay  for  "  range  ")  Mountains  extending  into 
the  Preanger.  The  rivers  are  only  navigable  at  their  mouths. 
Various  geysers  and  cold  and  warm  sulphur  springs  are  fount}  in 
the  centre  of  the  residency,  and  on  a  ridge  of  the  Karang  Mountain 
is  the  large  crater-lake  Dano,  a  great  part  of  which  was  drained 
by  the  govemmen  tiniSjsfor  rice  cultivation.  Pulse  (kackang) , 
rice  and  coffee  are  the  principal  products  of  cultivation;  but  in 
the  days  of  government  culture  sugar,  indigo  and  especially 
p^per  were  also  largely  grown.  The  former  considerable  fishing 
and  coasting  trade  was  ruined  by  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in 
18S3,  a  large  stretch  of  coast  line  and  the  seaport  towns  of 
Charingin  and  Anjer  being  destroyed  by  the  inundation.  The 
proq>erity  of  the  residency  was  further  affected  by  a  cattle 
plague  in  1879,  followed  by  a  fever  epidemic  which  carried  off 
50,000  people,  and  except  in  the  rice  season  there  is  a  considerable 
emigration  of  natives.  Bantam  contains  five  native  regencies  or 
territorial  divisions,  namely,  Serang,  Anjer,  Pandeglang, 
Charingin,  Lebak.  The  prindpal  towns  are  Sevang,  the  capital 
of  the  residency,  Chilegon,  Pandeglang,  Menes  and  Rangkas 
Betug.  The  chief  town,  Serang,  is  situated  a)  m.  from  Bantam 
Bay  on  the  high  road  from  Batavia.  The  port  of  Serang  is 
Karangantu,  on  Bantam  Bay,  and  close  by  is  the  old  ruined 
town  of  Bantam,  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bantam, 
and  before  the  foundation  of  Batavia  the  prindpal  commerdal 
port  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  ruins  indude  the 
remains  of  the  former  pepper  warehouses,  the  old  factory,  called 
Fort  Speelwijk,  bdonging  to  the  company,  the  fortified  palace 
of  the  former  sultans  and  a  well-preserved  mosque  thought  to 
have  been  built  by  the  third  M^ommedan  ruler  of  Bantam 
about  1562-1576,  and  containing  the  tombs  of  various  princes  of 
Bantam.  Before  the  Dutch  conquest  Bantam  was  a  powerful 
Mahommedan  state,  whose  sovereign  extended  his  conquests  in 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  In  1595  the 
Dutch  expdled  the  Portuguese  and  formed  their  first  settlement. 
A  British  factory  was  established  in  1603  and  continued  to 
exist  till  the  staff  was  expelled  in  1682.  In  1683  the  Dutch 
reduced  the  sultan  to  vassalage,  built  the  fort  of  Speelwijk  and 
monopolized  the  port,  whidi  had  previously  been  free  to  all 
comers;  and  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards  Bantam  was 
one  of  the  most  important  seats  of  commerce  in  the  East  Indies. 
In  x8ii  after  Batavia  had  surrendered  to  the  British,  Bantam 
soon  followed;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1814.  Two 
years  later,  however,  they  removed  thdr  chief  settlement  to 
the  more  elevated  station  of  Serang,  or  Ceram,  7  m«  inland, 
and  in  18 1 7  the  ruin  of  Bantam  was  hastened  by  a  fire« 

For  "  Bantam  "  fowls  see  Poultry. 

BANTIN,  or  Banting,  the  native  name  of  the  wUd  ox  of  Java, 
known  to  the  Malays  as  sapi-utan,  and  in  zoology  bs-Bos  (Bibos) 
sondaicus.  The  white  patch  on  the  rump  distinguishes  the 
bantin  from  its  ally  the  gaur  {q.v.).  Bulls  of  the  typical  bantin 
of  Java  and  Borneo  arie,  when  fully  adult,  completdy  black 
except  for  the  white  rump  and  legs,  but  the  cows  and  young  are 
rufous.  In  Burma  the  spedes  is  represented  by  the  tsaine,  or 
h'saine,  in  which  the  colour  of  the  adult  bulls  is  rufous  fawn. 
Tame  bantin  are  bred  in  Bali,  near  Java,  and  exported  to 
Singapore.    (See  Bovidae.) 

BAlfTRYt  a  seaport,  market-town  and  seaside  resort  of  Co. 
Cork,  Ireland,  in  the  west  parliamentary  division,  58  m.  S.W.  of 
Cork  by  the  Cork,  Bandon  &  South  Coast  railway,  oi)  the  bay 
of  the'  same  name.  Pop.  (1901)  3109.  It  is  an  important  centre 
both  for  sea  fisheries  and  for  ^)ort  with  the  rod.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway,  and  a  coaching  station  on  the  famous 
"  Prince  of  Wales  *'  royte  (named  after  King  Edward  VII.)  from 
Cork  to  Glengarriff  and  Killamey.  The  bay,  with  excellent 
anchorage,  is  a  picturesque  inlet  some  22  m.  long  by  3  to  6  broad, 
with  12  to  32  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  one  of  the  headquarter 
stations  of  the  Channel  Squadron,  which  uses  the  harbour  at 
Castletown  Bearhaven  on  the  northern  shore,  behind  Bear 
Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  It  was  the  scene  of  attempts 
by  the  French  to  invade  Ireland  in  i68q  and  1796,  and  troops  of 


William  of  Orange  were  landed  here  in  1697.  There  are  seven] 
islands,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  Bear  Island  and  Whiddy, 
off  the  town.  Ruins  of  the  so-called  "  fish  palaces  '*  testify  U> 
the  failure  of  the  pilchard  fishery  in  the  z8th  century. 

BANTU  LANGUAGES.  The  greater  part  of  Africa  south  of 
the  equator  pouesses  but  one  linguistic  family  so  far  as  its 
native  inhabitants  are  concerned.  This  dearly-marked  diviaoa 
of  human  speech  has  been  entitled  the  Bantu,  a  name  invented 
by  Dr  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  fittest  ^neral 
term  with  which  to  designate  the  most  remarkable  group  of 
African  languages.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  all  the  peofde  who 
q>eak  Bantu  languages  bdong  necessarily  to  a  ^edal  and 
definite  type  of  negro.    On  the  contrary,  though  there  is  a  ceztain 
physical  resemblance  among  those  tribes  who  ^>eak  dearly- 
marked  Bantu  dialects  (the  Babangi  of  the  upper  Congo,  the 
people  of  th6  Great  Lakes,  the  Ova-herero,  the  Ba-tonga,  Zulu- 
Kaffirs,  Awemba  and  some  of  the  East  Coast  tribes),  there  b 
nevertheless  a  great  diversity  in  outward  appearance,  shape  of 
head  and  other  ph}rsical  characteristics,  among  the  negroes  who 
inhabit  Bantu  Africa.    Some  tribes  ^>eaking  Bantu  languages 
are  dwarfs  or  dwarfish,  and  belong  to  the  group  of  Forest 
Pygmies.    Others  betray  relationsh^  to  the  Hottentots;  others 
again  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  most  exaggerated  types 
of  the  black  West  African  negro.    Yet  others  again,  espedaDy 
on  the  north,  are  of  Gala  (Galla)  or  Nilotic  origin.    But  the 
general  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  Banta 
languages,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day,  is  that  at  sone 
period  not  more  than   3000  years  ago  a  powerful  tribe  of 
negroes  qpeaking  the  Bantu  mother-laijguage,  allied  physically 
to  the  negroes  of  the  south-western  Nile  and  southern  Lake 
Chad  ba^ns  (yet  impregnated  with  the  Caucasian  Hamite)» 
pushed  themsdves  forcibly  from  the  very  heart  of  Africa  (the 
region  between  the  watersheds  of  the  Shari,  Congo  and  westeio 
NUe)  into  the  southern  half  of  the  continent,  which  at  that  time 
was  probably  spanely  populated  except  in  the  north-west,  east 
and  south.    The  Congo  basin  and  the  south-western  wa^toshcd 
of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  the  Bantu  invasion  would  have  been 
occupied  on  the  AUantic  seaboard  by  West  Coast  negroes,  and 
in  the  centre  by  negroes  of «  low  type  and  by  Forest  Pygmies; 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Victoria  Nyana  and  the  East  African  ooasi 
region  down  to  opposite  Zanzibar  probably  had  a  populatkw 
partly  Nilotic-negro  and  partly  Hottentot-Bushman.    From 
Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa  south-westwards  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  the  population  was  Forest-n^ro,  Nilotic-negro. 
Hottentot  and  Bushman.    Over  neariy  all  this  area  the  Bantu 
swept;  and  they  assimilated  or  absorbed  the  vast  majocity  of 
the  preceding  populations,  of  which,  physically  or  linguisticaUy, 
the  only  survivors  are  the  scattered  tribes  of  pygmies  in  the 
forests  of  south-west  Nile  land,  Congo  basin  and  Gabon,  the 
central  Sudanese  of  the  N.E.  Congo,  a  few  patches  of  quasi- 
Hottentot,   Hamitic.  and   Nilotic   peoples   between    Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  2^zibar  coast,  and  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots 
of  south-west  Africa.    The  first  area  of  dedded  concentratioo 
on  the  part  of  the  Bantu  was  very  probably  Uganda  and  the 
shores  of  Tanganyika.    The  main  line  of  advance  south-west 
trended  ratlier  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  than  to  the  west,  but 
bifurcated,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  one  great 
branch  passing  west  between  that  lake  and  Nyasa,  and  the 
other  southwards.    Finally,  when  the  Bantu  haid  reached  the 


*  Bantu  (literally  Ba-niu)  b  the  most  archaic  and 
spread  term  for  "  men,"  "  mankind,"  "  people,"  in  the 
It  also  indicates  aptly  the  leading  feature  ex  thu  group  of  toi  _ 
which  is  the  governing  of  the  unchangeable  root  by  prefixes.  ~The 
syllable  -ntu  is  nowhere  found  now  standing  alone,  but  it 
meant  "  object,"  or  possibly  "  person."    It  is  also  occasiooaiiy 
as  a  relative  pronoun—"  that.^'  "  that  which."  "  he  who.-    ' 


bined  with  different  prefixes  it  has  different  meanings.  Thus  (in  the 
purer  forms  of  Bantu  languages)  munlu  means  a  man,"  haulm 
means  "  men,"  kintu  means  "  a  thing,"  hintu  "  things."  haMm  1 
*'  a  little  thing,"  tuntu  "  little  things,"  and  so  on.  This  term 
has  been  often  criticized,  but  no  one  has  supplied  a  better,  ssnoler 
designation  for  this  section  of  Negro  languages*  and  the  Dame  nas 
now  been  definitely  consecrated  by  usage.  • 
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south-iKst  corner  of  Africa,  their  farther  advance  was  chedud 
by  two  causes:  first,  the  concentration  in  a  healthy,  cattle- 
rearing  part  of  Africa  of  the  Hottentots  (themselves  only  a 
stiperior  type  of  Bushman,  but  able  to  offer  a  much  sturdier 
resistance  to  the  big  black  Bantu  negroes  than  the  crafty  but 
feeble  Bushmen),  and  secondly,  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the 
Dutch  and  British,  but  for  whose  final  intervention  the  whole  of 
southern  Africa  would  have  been  rapidly  Bantuized,  as  far  as 
the  imposition  of  language  was  concerned. 

The  theory  thus  set  forth  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Bantu  and  the  approximate  date  at  which  their  great  southern 
exodus  commenced,  is  to  some  extent  attributable  to  the  present 
writer  only,  and  has  been  traversed  at  different  times  by  other 
writers  on  die  same  subject.  In  the  nearly  total  absence  of  any 
historical  records,  the  only  means  of  building  up  Bantu  history 
lies  in  linguistic  research,  in  the  study  of  existing  dialects,  of 
their  relative  degree  of  purity,  of  their  connexion  one  with  the 
other  and  of  the  most  widely-spread  roots  common  to  the 
majority  of  the  Bantu  languages.  The  present  writer,  relying 
on  linguistic  evidence,  fixed  tl^  approximate  date  at  which  the 
Bantu  negroes  left  their  primal  home  in  the  very  hei|rt  of  Africa 
at  not  much  more  than  aooo  years  ago;  and  the  reason 
adduced  was  worth  some  consideration.  It  kiy  in  the  root 
common  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  BanUi  languages  expressing 
the  domestic  iovil—kuku  (nkukUf  ngokOf  nsusut  nguku,  nku). 
Now  the  domestic  fowl  reached  Africa. first  through  Egypt,  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  occupation — ^not  before  500  to  400  B.C. 
It  would  take  at  that  time  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
before — from  people  to  people  and  tribe  to  tribe  up  the  Nile 
valley — the  fowl,  as  a  domestic  bird,  reached  the  equatorial 
regk»s  of  Africa.  The  Muscovy  duck,  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese  from  Brazil  at  the  beginning  of  the  xyth  century, 
is  spreading  itself  over  Negro  Africa  at  just  about  the  same 
rate.  Yet  the  Bantu  people  must  have  had  the  domestic  fowl 
wen  established  amongst  themselves  before  they  left  their 
original  home,  because  throughout  Bantu  Africa  (with  rare 
exceptions  and  those  not  among  the  purest  Bantu  tribes)  the 
root  expressing  the  domestic  fowl  recurs  to  the  one  vocable  of 
kukuJ^  Curiously  enough  this  root  kuku  resembles  to  a  marked 
degree  several  of  the  Persian  words  for  "  fowl,"  and  is  no  doubt 
remotely  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  bird.  Among  those  Negro 
races  which  do  not  speak  Bantu  languages,  though  they  may  be 
living  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  Bantu,  the  name  for  fowl 
is  quite  different*  The  fowl  was  only  introduced  into  Mada- 
gascar, as  far  as  researches  go,  by  the  Arabs  during  the  historical 
period,  and  is  not  known  by  any  name  similar  to  the  root  kuku. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  fowl  had  been  (and  there  is  no  record  of 
this  fact)  introduced  from  Madagascar  on  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  it  would  be  indeed  strange  if  it  carried  with  it  to  Cameroon, 
to  the  White  Nile  and  to  Lake  Ngami  one  and  the  same  name. 
It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  fowl  south  of  the  equator  need  not  be  in 
any  way  coincident  with  the  Bantu  invasion,  as  its  name  in 
North  Central  Africa  may  have  followed  it  eversrwhere  among 
the  Bantu  peoples.  But  all  othet  cases  of  introduced  plants  or 
animals  do  not  support  this  idea  in  the  least.  The  Muscovy 
duck,  for  instance,  is  pretty  well  distributed  throughout  Bantu 
Africa,  but  it  has  no  common  widely-spread  name.  Even  tobacco 
(thou^  the  root  "  taba "  turns  up  unexpectedly  in  remote 
parts  of  Africa)  assumes  totally  different  designations  in  different 
Bantu  tribes.    The  Bantu,  moreover,  remained  faithful  to  a  grea  t 

>  In  Loganda  and  other  languages  of  Uganda  and  the  Victoria 
Nyanxa.  and  also  in  Runyoro  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  the  word  for 
"  fowl  "  ii  enkoko.  In  Ki-Swahili  of  Zanzibar  it  is  kuku.  In  Zulu 
ft  is  inkuku.  In  some  of  the  Cameroon  languages  it  is  hkoke,  ngoko, 
m»k,  and  on  the  Congo  it  is  nkogc,  nsusu.  On  the  Zambezi  it  is 
nJmku;  wo  also  throughout  the  tribes  of  Lakes  Nyasa  and  Tangan- 
yika, ana  moot  dialects  of  Sputh  Africa. 

'From  this  statement  are  excepted  those  tongues  classified  as 
"  semi-Bantu."  In  some  languages  of  the  Lower  Niger  and  of  the 
Gold  Coast  the  word  for  "  fowl  is  generally  traceable  to  a  root 
kaba^  This  form  kuba  also  enters  the  Cameroon  region,  where  it 
enscs  alongside  of  -koko.  Kuba  may  have  arisen  independently, 
or  have  been  derived  from  the  Bantu  kuku. 


number  of  roots  like  "  fowl,"  which  referred  to  animals,  phmts, 
implements  and  abstract  concepts  known  to  them  in  their 
original  home.  Thus  there  are  the  root-words  for  ox  i^tlombet 
-ombe,  -wle),  goat  {-budtt  -*iw,  -buri),  pig  {-guluba),  pigeon  (-jiba), 
buffalo  (nyati),  dog  {mbwa),  hippopotamus  {-bugu,  ^^u),  elephant 
i-jobo,  -joko^  leopard  {ngwi),  house  {-so,  -do,  -yutnba,  -anda, 
•dagOf  -dabo),  moon  (-en),  sun,  sky,  or  God  {-juba),  water  (-ndi, 
'Udiba,  ptandibc),  lake  or  river  (-ansa),'  drum  {ngoma),  name 
(-inaorjina),  wizard  (nganga),  belly,  bowel  (-vu,  -vumo),  buttocks 
i-tako);  adjectives  like  -bi  (bad),  -eru  (white);  the  numerals, 
3«  3f  4*  5>  xo  and  100;  verbs  like/wa  (to  die),  to  (to  strike,  kill), 
la  Ida)  or  lia  {di,  dia)  (to  eat).  The  root-words  cited  t.re  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  total  number  of  root  words  which  are 
practically  common  to  all  the  spoken  dialects  of  Bantu  Africa. 
Therefore  the  possession  amongst  its  root-words  of  a  common 
name  for  "  fowl "  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  show  con- 
clusively that  (x)  the  original  Bantu  tribe  must  have  possessed 
the  domestic  fowl  before  its  dispersal  through  the  southern  half  of 
Africa  began,  and  that  (a)  as  it  is  historically  certain  that  the 
fowl  as  a  domestic  bird  did  not  reach  Egypt  before  the  Persian 
conquest  in  525  B.C.,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  heart  of  Africa  for  another  couple  of  hundred 
years,,  the  Bantu  exodus  (at  any  rate  to  the  south  of  the  eqtuitorial 
region)  may  safely  be  placed  at  a  date  not  much  anterior  to  2x00 
years  ago. 

The  creation  of  the  Bantu  type  of  language  (pronominal- 
prefix)  was  certainly  a  much  more  ancient  event  than  the  exodus 
from  the  Bantu  mother-land.  Some  form  of  speech  like  Fula, 
Kiama  (Tem),  or  Kposo  of  northern  Togoland,  or  one  of  the 
languages  of  the  lower  Niger  or  Bcnue,  may  have  been  takei)  up 
by  ancient  Libj'an,  Hamite  or  Nilotic  conquerors  and  cast  into 
the  type  which  we  now  know  as  Bantu, — a  division  of  sexless 
Negro  speech,  however,  that  shows  no  obvious  traces  of  Hamitic 
(Caucasian)  influence.  We  have  no  clue  at  present  to  the  exact 
birth-place  of  the  Bantu  nor  to  the  particular  group  of  dialects 
or  languages  from  which  it  sprang.  Its  origin  and  near  relation- 
ships are  as  much  a  puzzle  as  is  the  case  with  the  Arjran  speech. 
Perhaps  in  grammatical  construction  (suffixes  taking  the  place 
of  prefixes)  Fula  shows  some  resemblance;  and  Fula  possesses 
the  concord  in  a  form  considerably  like  that  of  the  Bantu,  as  well 
as  offering  affinities  in  the  numeraJs  3  and  4,  and  in  a/cw  nominal, 
pronominal  and  verbal  roots.  The  Timne  and  cognate  languages 
of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  north  Gxiinea  coast  use  prpnomiiuU 
prefixes  and  a  system  of  concord,  the  employment  of  the  latter 
being  precisely  simibr  to  the  same  practice  in  the  Bantu  lan- 
guages; but  in  word-roots  (substantives,  numerals,  pronouns, 
verbs)  there  is  absolutely  no  resemblance  with  this  north  Guinea 
group  of  prefix-using,  languages.  In  the  numerals  2,  3,  4,  and 
sometimes  5,  and  in  a  few  verbal  roots,  there  is  a  distinct 
affinity  between  Bantu  and  the  kinguages  of  N.  Togoland,  the 
Benue  river,  lower  Niger,  Calabar  and  Gold  Coast.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  with  less  emphasis  about  the  Madi  and  possibly 
the  Nyam-Nyam  (Makarka)  group  of  languages  in  Central  Africa 
tkougk  in  none  of  tkese  forms  of  speech  is  there  any  trace  of  the 
concord.  Prefixes  of  a  simple  kind  are  used  in  the  tongues  of 
Ashanti,  N.  Togoland,  lower  Niger  and  eastern  Niger  delta, 
Cross  River  and  Benue,  to  express  differences  between  singular 
and  plural,  and  also  the  quality  of  the  nouh;  but  they  do  not 
correspond  to  those  of  the  Bantu  type,  though  they  sometimes 
fall  into  "  classes."  In  the  north-west  of  the  Bantu  field,  in  the 
region  between  Cameroon  and  the  north-western  basin  of  the 
Congo,  the  Cross  river  and  the  Benue,  there  is  an  area  of  great 
extent  occupied  by  bnguages  of  a  "semi-Bantu"  character, 
such  as  Nki,  Mbudikum,  Akpa,  Mbe,  Bayoft,  Manyafi,  Bafut  and 
BaoshO,  and  the  Munshi,  Jar&wa,  Kororofa,  Ramuku  and  Gbari 
of  the  central  and  western  Benue  basin.  The  resemblances  to 
the  Bantu  in  certain  word-roots  are  of  an  obvious  nature;  and 
prefixes  in  a  very  simple  form  are  generally  used  for  singular  and 
plural,  but  the  rest  of  the  concord  is  very  doubtful.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  nearest  relations  of  the  Bantu,  so  far  as 

'  Whence  the  many  nyanMa,  nyaitja,  nyasa,  mwansa,  of  African 
geography. 
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ciymology  o[  woid-roaU  I>  coDarncd.  Funb«  evidence  of 
•light  etymological  »nd  even  gramimticsl  rcUtioiuhipi  may  be 

Cold  Co«sl  UngUigei  («nd,  in  Mine  Kord-moli,  the  M»ndingo 
group).  The  Full  l»ngu«ge  would  offer  lome  pammalicat 
rexmblance  iF  iti  luSiici  wen  turned  into  prehin  <a  change 
which  hai  acluill)'  taken  place  in  the  nvenc  direction  in  Ihe 
Engliih  language  between  iu  former  Teulonic  and  its  modern 
Romaniied  condilioni;  cf,  "  offMt  "  and  "  aet-oH,"  "  upiland- 
lng"and"itanding-up").  .       ,         , 

Tlie  legendi  and  tnditioni  ol  the  Bantu  peoplea  tbemulvea 
invariably  point  lo  a  northern  origin,  and  a  period,  not  wholl/ 
removed  from  their  racial  remenibtance,  when  they  were  itiangera 
in  tfaeir  proent  landi.  Seemjn^y  the  Bantu,  Bomcwhat  early 
in  their  migration  down  the  cut  coait,  took  to  the  Ka,  and  not 
merely  occupied  the  islandg  ol  Pemba  and  Zanzibar,  but  travelled 
u  far  aEeld  as  the  Comoro  arcbipeiiga  and  even  the  west  coast 
of  Madagascar.  Their  invulon  of  Madagascar  must  have  been 
faitly  csnsidenble  in  numbers,  and  they  doubtlas  gave  rise  to 
tkc  race  of  black  people  known  tradilioully  to  the  Hovas  ai  the 
Va-ilmbL 

The  accompanying  map  wffl  show  pretty  accurately  the 
distribution  of  the  Bantu-speaking  Negroe*  al  the  preamtdiy. 


It  will  be  <cen  by  a  glance  at  this  map  that  the  anas  in  which 
an  spoken  Bantu  languages  of  typical  structure  and  archaic  (onn 
are  somewhat  widely  spread.  Perhapi  on  the  whole  the  most 
archaic  dialects  at  die.  present  day  are  those  of  Mount  Elgon. 
Ruweniori,  Unyoro,  Uganda,  the  north  coaat  of  Tanganyika  and 
of  Ihe  Bemba  country  to  the  south-west  of  Tanganyika;  also 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Bangweulu,  and  the  Nkonde  and 
Kese  dialects  of  the  north  and  north-caat  coasU  of  Lake  Nyata; 
also  (markedly)  the  Subiya  speech  of  Ihe  western  Zambeii. 
Another  language  containing  a  good  many  original  Bantu  root) 
and  typical  lealures  is  the  well-known  Oct-henra  of  Damaraland 
(though  this  S.W.  African  group  also piescatstaarked  peculiarities 
and  some  itnnge  divergencies).    Kinukonde,  on  the  east 

in  its  prefixes,  is  the  celebrated  Kl4wahlli  of  Zaiuibar.  Ci-bodzo 
ol  the  Zambeii  delta  a  also  an  archaic  type  of  great  int 
The  Zulu-Kaffir  language,  though  it  eihibita  marked  changi 
deviations  in  vocabulary  and  phonetics  (both  probably  of  i 
date),  prrserves  a  few  characteristic!  of  the  hypothetical  mi 
tongue:  so  much  so  that,  until  the  languages  of  the  Great  Lakes 
came  to  be  known.  ZuIu-KaRir  was  regarded  as  the  most  ai 
type  of  Bantu  ipcecli,  a  pouiion  Irom  which  it  it  now  complelely 
deposed.  It  is  in  some  features  unusually  divergent  froi 
typical  Bantu. 


-;-With  our  present  kr 


•S'tKj!-, 


le   UfOnda-Uny&ro  i 

■I  of  uK'Alben.  !l 
n  the  we«:  on  the 


lUIh-ei 


car  Emin  Puha  Gulf  id 

^ J  Targanvilca.    Oa  the 

ujtli-westthb  district  ia  hounded  more  or  less  t^  tne  Rusizirivn 
down  to  Tannnyilca.  It  includes  the  district  of  Djsoaa  on  tbe 
north-cut  andall  the  aithipeUgoes  and  inhabited  islands  d  iCe 
VictDrii  Nyaiua  even  a*  fat  east  ai  Buketebe.  euept  those  iiUhU 
near  the  north-eut  coiat.  The  dialects  of  Buso^,  the  Sesc  Idandi 
and  the  weM  eoaii  at  Lake  f^Ioeia  an  doaely  nlated  to  the  hii- 
ffuure  of  the  kinvdom  of  Uganda.  Allied  to,  yet  nsU  diatlnct  tfroai 
IhlVfoxfn  nib-iKt ion,  b  that  which  is  usual&cUssified  as  I/ii]in.< 
This  includes  the  dialecu  spoken  by  the  Hima  (Harailic  aristooacy 
of  these  equatorial  lands— ['r>.ittiM.  Xu-kMt,  Ac,],  Ka-u*itn, 
Rk-tri,  Sn-lsni.  Ru-bai.  and  all  tbe  kindred  dialects  of  Kangae. 
Buiita,  KwKla.  Buiinja  and  Bukocbe.  Xi'-nwA',  of  the  Buniodi 
country  at  the  north  «td  of  Tkiunyika,  and  the  other  laisuaies 
of  eatfern  Tanganyika  down  to  Unpa  an  closely  sIKed  to  the  unyoro 
■ul>4ectiDa  of  group  I.  but  pefhaps  adhcn  mon  closely  to  vntf 
If.  TfiE  tfiird  indepeadent  subjection  of  this  group  is  iJi-no>. 
the  language  which  a  ipoken  on  Ihe  southern  Ainki  of  the  Ru>eD- 
loci  Range  and  thence  southwards  to  Lake  Kivu  and  the  altera 
limits  of  the  Congo  FonH, 
li)  The  KcandiiDup  oa  the  geographiol  list  is  Uktika-KniAt. 

laiuti  to  the  sDUIh  and  soulh-wol  of  Albert  Nyania  (Mboga  couotry). 
Lihuku  fDrLitwanuma>isa  very  iulated  typeoj  Banlu,  quite  apart 
from  the  UBanda-Unyoro  groups,  with  which  it  shows  no  special 
affinity  at  all.   though   in  cloae  iuxtaposilion.     Ita  ■lllance  wiik 

are  with  the  degraded  Bantu  dialects  (/Ci-ftint.  Ac.)  ot  Ihe  Ituii- 
Aruwimi  forests.     Kuambs  is  spoken  on  the  west  and  north  slocei 

ship  with  the  languages  on  the  northern  Coaga  and  Aruwini.  k«  la 
nammar  than  in  vocabulary. 

(})  The  KmtimdfMawU  section.    Thii  ftKip.  which  includn 
the  iM-nyari,  LumtHft,  Lttktnit  and  ItiMii  of  (he  north-eait  tod 

and  Mount  Elgaa  territories,  is  rcbted  to  ihe  Litganda  aectkin  mm 


distinct  division,  in  its  pcefiwa  i 
lan^iartB  spokea  aloog  the  vestei 
Bantu  Kavirondo,  and  of  the  a 

valley.    Itli 
nbanl,  all  th 


■tafcio). 


(I)  The  Xi^Hi-Kaiita  group 
till  valley.    It  Includes,  besides 


(s!  Tbe  KUimmotn  iaiata-Siln)  ti»>p, 
peciiliar  dialed  iiC  Mount  Kitmanjam.  Moui 

(6)  The  Piktmt-Kyiii<iinema-Tateila  poup  lepceKnti  the 
Bantu  dialects  of  the  coay  province  of  British  Eaal  Africa,  betweei 

German  East  ATrioon  ihe  south. 

(7)  Svmkiii,  the  language  ol  Ziniibac  and  of  the  opposite  cnaM. 
a  form  of  speech  now  widely  ipread  as  a  commercial  Livuage  ova- 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa.    Swahili  ii  a  somewhat  an:hBkr  Bami 

Ruvu  (Panganil  river,  which  by  inteimiitun  with  Arabic  hai  become 
the  tiano/niiuiafeailem  Africa  belwien  the  White  Nile  and  tbe 
Zsnibeii.     It  was  almosi  renainl^  of  mainland  origin,  distinct  tmm 

belctfiged  to  group  No.  &  Tbem  an  colonies  c^  Samhili-^ieakiag 
people  at  Mombua,  Mallndi,  Lamu,  and  eicn  as  far  north  ••  the 
Shebeli  river  in  Somaliland.  also  akxw  the  coast  e<  Cceman  aid 
Portugueac  Eaii  Africa  ai  farsoath  as  Aotoche.  In  Ihc  coM-lsiids 
between  Ihe  Ruvu  or  Panani  rivei  en  Ihe  Berth  and  Ihc  Ktaa 
settlement!  on  the  south.  Ibe  local  languages  and  dialecu  we  nun 
or  less  related  to  Swahili.  though  Ihey  arc  Independeiil  language* 
Amongic  these  may  be  mentkHwd  Basin*,  SliambeU  (nonh  of  the 
Ruvu).  Nuiru.  Zci*ha.  Ht-miima  and  JEi-sartiui. 

(S)  This  group  mighl  be  described  as  Xiiiani..Sa(ata.Xaa>i'  '- 
is  one  which  occupis  Ihe  inland  leriilories  ol  '^ ^—'  * 


-Banlu  lantuages  of  the  Masai 
•k  by  the  Ruaha  river.    This  1 


On  the  north  this  group  is  tvoaded 
the  Masai.  Mbugu  and  Taluni.  and 


and  Bunyoro,  and  lb 


(9)  Tkc  dalKti  of  Ihc  Comoni  Itlandi,  bi 
■MM  mU  MidiialQu',  in  •tykd  Hi-«hi  or> 
Tbey  Mi»mci.h»IctcMl>  icLiied  toSwihi 

(to)  Tbc  archav  Uakoitii  or  IfQ^ita  a(  1 
to'th*  SwihiUb^DCh. '  ■  ■      mg  1 1 

(11)  Tbc  NyBmucwi  gro\i\>  inclur 
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mtn  tbt  Eul  Afric 


■=Ny.n 


ip  Nd.  l).  and  baumlcd  i 

bordcrluid*  <*  Tanginyik*.  The  Nvamacii  Ecniu  pen 
■ovth-wot  toirilhiiiBilKiniliiiancecirLaltc  RuEwi.  Alanpugs 
of  Ihi>  FtMip  H>  at  one  lime  a  Eood  dral  ipokcn  in  Ihc  Bulhetn  part 
of  the  BdiBD  Conie.  havinE  been  imported  Iheic  by  tiaden  vbo 
made  IbonKlvs  rfMi. 

(ti)  Tbc  Tantan^iilia  lupuie*  (Ki-ntt,  Kctmati.  KitiJia,  Ac). 
That  diabcu  ut  chieAy  edo&a  in  the  Kflaiu  «cB-iunh-arett. 
and  perhiiH  nonh  and  oh  oI  T(n«nyilu.  traa  the  vkbihy  of  Lake 
Alben  Edvard  on  the  nonh  and  lh(l.ukii>a  outlet  of  Tanfanyika 
on  Ibe  aootli.  On  Ihe  ireu  they  are  boundad  by  the  Confo  Fork 
and  the  Maoyenu  leniB  (No.  Ii).  The  lanpniea  on  the  eaM 
(oas  of  Tanganyika  TKi-rintfi.  JC^.  ftc)  BKn  to  be  oxn  mily 


(13)  The  Untjrma  (Bamjn)  p 


^  at  Tini 
"  lalui 
I  of  It 


xTb,  and  compmlnf  (leenitnflyi  Ihe  lanBUav 

iHn.Hitha>  Yal^tma.Ssis.lj,i^,Kiauyi,.r 

e^ibe  ManyemarroopLibouridcdby  tbelanguaseaottheLomanii 
iDey.  vbich  beloflf  to  nouiM  Not.  If  and  16:  on  Ihe  can  the 
!in>'enu  (cnu>  merges  into  the  mucli  pum  Bantu  diilecn  of 

Ttinn  (No.  i)  >h<»i  thoe  tan(iia  lo  be  connecled  with  the  Man- 
nnagRHip.  The  KiMradiikcItof  the  nonh-eulecn  Congo  Forot 
niii  diiliK:!)  miy  pcrhane  be  obnd  in  thii  eectKin.' 
(14)  The  Kma-LMia-Linda-l/in.»tM  groUD  (In  >hich  are  included 
i^n  of  the  Conjo,  between  the  •mlh-wol  na«I-lineot  Tanginyilia 
1  Ihe  ran  atxl  the  main  ummi  of  Ihe  Kasai  and  Kwango  on  the 
Bt.  bcincn  Ihe  Babuba  counlry-ofl  tbc  nsnh  and  the  Zambeii 

di)  The  Baiuba  ai^bUie  of  Cenlral  Conto  dialecli  (Stmtl. 
kdawfc,  Baivma,  Ar.)  pnibibly  includen  all  the  Bantu  laneiBH« 
^nrn  rbe  Umami  river  on  I  he  eaM  and  Ihe  Kna-Kaiai  andUpper 
Kiluonibcweit.   iKboiindary  on  the  north  iiperhepe  the  Sankuni 

(16)  The  Bs/i/iigraupcDnutiofallthelaniuagnDf  theNonhrrn 
"  l>y 'I 


jonciion  of  tlw  Sanga 


-  allied  to  Teke 
Ub^.  PoU,  Ntmb€, 
i  and  Lomami  riven» 


(IT)  TitBaiitalii-Btiamti-Libaktpoa^i 
lanfuaceaof  the  Upper  Congo  (A'faJa.  iteei 
TdiGf.^Cr)  and  all  Ihe  known  Congo  dialec 


■peeeh  in  Ihe  bllin  of  the  Sanea  river,  beude*  Ihe  "  Ea-yanii  " 
dBlertaoCLakaMintumbaanirLininld  ][. 

(ig]  The  Butttc  iBalin)  eroup.  Thii  nuv  be  taken  looghly  to 
include  imt  of  Ihe  Bantu  %a\rat  we<I  o\  ifie  Sanga  river,  north- 
wftt  cJ  Ihe  Lower  Copeo.  atKith  ol  the  Upper  Ogowe  and  Ngoko 

{!•)}  The  Di-KiU  and  3rn(ii  dialecia  of  Spanith  Guinea  and  the 


aslarriMand  north HthcSaAga.Sanagi and  Mbarar 
inneiiiate  hinterland  of  the  "  Diiila"  Kmeroon. 

(ti)  The  Daaia  croup,  which  on  Ihe  other  hand 
pgTTT  Bantu  type.  Indudce  the  lantuagea  apoken  or 
and  delta  of  ihe?anicTDDn  river.      *    *       '^ 

(J7)  The /iwfre-Soivi'ri  group  of  the  foaat-landanonll 
dclia  {Amb«»  Bay),  and  on  the  weat  tlopea  of  Camero 


to  be  only 


ofCaneroi 
.nMti. 


honner)  IhallheCangoatiunorlher 
1  Ihe  Rubi  river  anS  Stanln-  Falli 


ilej'  Falli.  iiem  Dul.ide  the 
yibnguaEeaarenolBanlu- 


litld.     The  amdnio  and  WaaueHlanguaeeitie 

are  aJIied  to  the  tfM«-Jf«i/ii  ti  tlie  Ituri  and       .       . 

la  the  ItaKdu  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.    The  Mundu  group  eitendi 

wcatward  (o  (he  Ubangi  nver.  at  far  toulh  ai  3'  30'  N,    See  Cmtk 

Gnrnltil  ud  Ike  CtHtB.  by  Sir  Harry  lohniton:  and  Dam  la  Craeji 

Fi4i  M  FAItifut  IjmUnaU.  by  Fnna  Thonnet  (I«n). 


nando  Fi  {Eiiya,  Baiai.  Be 

of  Ihc'eanl  ^^M.  w  ibe' 
uy  tlB  include  SamiW  ai 
.uch-debatid  dialccih  wl 


l&uil. 


— - -c . le  Sanagl  and  Nyong 

.     Eauwardtand  oorth-euEwardt  o(  thit  iroup,  the  languaeea 
I  K  Mix,  Bali.  Ma.  llb<iiik*m.  Bn/W,  AlMI)  may  be  deKribed 

-  ba.in  of  the  Cenltal  bTow  ri  «?and  abo  with  th"™*  (n2!»). 


and  Aduma  lanauavet  of  Frcnr 

Lower  Osowe  and  Feman  Vai  r 

(j6)  Thcte  anin  ibade  on  ti 

diileeli  of  the  Loango  and  Sel 


ier  group,  the  Wpelrl«-I>«M 
-dbun,  and  the  tonguea  of  the 

Diith  into  the  group  of  Kakonga 


ID  Stanley  Pool^alulbe 


reneial  way  Utxxite.andTt  inc 
.uch  ai  ki-mbu-du.  J/koio, 

jeyond  which  IhcLunda  Taugi 


ind  Ihe  kingitude.  more  or  kit.  of 

jilecis  meli  imperceptibly  inio  the 
Thti  group  may  be  ilylcd  in  a 
ei  t  he  languagea  o[  Cenlral  Angola, 
i-iama,  SfK.  V-mbanfila.  ^The 
M  ii  probably  the  Kwango  river, 
H  begin  (No.  ta).  On  the  north, 
eiaia  Eron  tier  between  Ihe  JCffafe 
Lith  Ihe  boundary  erf  group  No-  3i 


onrii  ii  .  f  ..'I  -  I-  r'l.'  fii.lifrtrir  graup,  which  includu  Ihe  fffrtrf 
-'  -  '-  ■  :  I  '  ■  '  1:  I  I  I,  the  Vmbundu  of  (he  Bibc  biflhlandt  ol 
"  "'i    \i  -    li.'    ■     '''<..' iiE  Ihe  Be-rHUch  i^juIh  and  5i'-fbUiifa,  Xk- 

iubanco  liver.,  in  sKiitl.  lo  Ibe  Zambcri  walerihec'      "      ' 


S*friK 


:blve  U  £ 
F  Kibcta  or  KHolaei  (iIk  JTuka) 

he  nver  Zambeii,  and  poacibly  the 

.30  i>  that  of  Ihe  Banlttlatid  lan- 

D  SUnyi  may  be  related  Iha 
■"      ■■  ■  ■    he^Htioda. 

,..,i,<",n1'?.'!"i"  ['hinfc'Siat   ro/jn  and' /(a  '^rC^'lo  be 


n  BarotieLiniL     The  dijice 


i^ndmlhe'^ant^i^ 


'f3i)™Thi°fl 


he  Zulu  group  (No.  «)- 
a  family  include*  Ihelanguacet  a  Jr 
wulhernmon    Drojeclion   of  th"   " 


Belgian 
hamleii 


mba  or  Emba  diilectt. 
letween  the  toulh-wcu 


y-rz^ 

miZt 

"ru-indlhe-U™ 
be  taken  10  Incl 
of  Souih  and  Sou 

■■■  .tfhf  Wji- 

e;*f' 

'TJX'^:^ 

ra,.!,,  N^.5.  i  in 

'kM'§ 
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«<  Ihe  Tumlmht.  Hi 


ItHu  and  ^-/0frc0  »opla.>nd  Dcctipiat^eara 
*&  •horo  of  Lalu  Kyv*  and  th«  Upper  LuanprA 

<]7)  EAttwirdt  of  No.  si  (North  Nyaa  (roup)  Utt  tlic  Kinf 
uHch  of  the  lofty  LivintitoiK  mounulni.  which  i>  nifliciently 
dininct  from  ici  Kjehboun  to  be  cUtaified  u  a  Kptratc  gToijp. 

{j«}  EiM  of  the  Livinnlone  mounuini  (iid  vat  of  the  Ruiha 
river,  aoulh  alio  of  the  Unyamweii  domain,  extendi  the  Sant^ 
Bma-HtkeSiilK  group. 

(39)  The  ejtten^ve  Yoe  nnut  of  lantuaBea  nretchce  from  juit 
behind  the  coatt  of  the  Uitdl  •elllemenlt  id  German  Eait  Africa 
IKi-mntra)  loulh-weuward  acroia  the  Ruvuou  river  to  the  north- 
a«  ihorea  of  Lake  Ny*H  (Xi^lMt),  and  t  hence  back  ID  Ihe  valley  of 
Ibr  Lujenda-Ruvunia  ICinpmie).  and  toulhwardi  in  variout  dialccti 
of  Ihe  Vw  kniuace  10  the  louth-eatt  corner  of  Lalte  Nyasand  the 
M Ion  eatt  of  iheShire  river,  between  Uke  Nyaaa,  (he  Shire  hich- 
landMnd  MtMknje.     It  iaonly  ance  the  mkldle  ol  -<■ ■■ 


ol  Nyanj 


NyaM.    There  atiU  remain  wi 
ipeakint  people 

(40)  EaMwanli  o(  Ihe  Yae  domain,  and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  ihe  range  of  chat  lanruan  in  the  Ruvunu  valley  and  by  the 
•cparate  group  of  Ki-maknit  INo.  10).  rangea  the  welUmarkHi 
Makua  genuL  Thelanguageathut  deecribed  occupy  the  greater  pare 
of  Ponuguew  Eatt  Africa  away  from  the  watenhed  of  Lake  Nyaia. 
The  Mdjtua  tanguan  ia  probably  di  vidcd  into  the  foflowingdialecli: — 
'  ---■-     '  'cnnve.  /-'Ufkfk  ana  j4iif#™.     There  vr  other  dialeclB 


Kttled. ,  The  ■ 


cupied  by  the  Ci-ciambt  of  Ihe  Quelinune 

(4J|  f/yamja,  perbapt  tlie  moet  extenvive  group  of  cognate  Ian- 
goagea  id  tlw  Bantu  fiekl,  it  principally  aetociated  with  the  eatt 
■ndTweit  ihoiet  of  the  toolheni  half  <i  Lain  Nyaia.  It  alto  covni 
all  the  valley  of  the  Shin,  except  portiont  of  the  Shin  highlanda. 
down  to  the  JonctioB  of  thai  etrcam  with  the  Zambeii,  andfunher, 
the  landt  on  both  banka  of  Ihe  Zanbcii  down  to  and  including  ili 
delta.  Wett  of  Lake  Nyaw.  the  Ifyvm  domain  extendi  in  Ihe 
&>iga  language  to  the  liver  Luancwa  and  (he  Cenlnl  Zambezi.  iIk 
along  both  banki  of  (he  CentiaT  ZambeiL  South  of  the  Ccniral 
Zambeii.  JVyoi^  dialecta  br  ipoken  aa  far  wen  u  the  Vicioria 
Fallt.  Thence  they  extandcaitwardt  over  Maihonaland  tolheiea. 
CMit.  With  (hit  faally  nay  alto  be  aiiociated  the  languages  of 
the  Purtueueae  coaat-i^on  aouth  of  the  Zambeii  at  far  at  Inham- 
baiK.  Tbe  princloal  d^leeu  of  the  Nyinnp  language  are  the  Ci- 
nvxja  of  Eartera  Nyaaahnd,  Ci-fete  and  Ci-maroK  of  Soulb-W«I 
Nyaialand  to  at  far  aa  the  watenhed  of  the  Luangwa  river,  ihe 
Ci-eia«a>i7a  of  the  Shire  bighlandt,  Ci-mt^i  and  Ci-mftUmjiri  d  Ihe 
Shire  valley.  Ci-una  or  fi-Hnmrn  of  Tetc  and  Sena  (Zambeii),  and 
Ci-iuia»  of  tbe  Lower  Zarabed.  The  Luangwa  irgioni.  at  already 
mentioned,  are  occupied  by  the  diitinct  but  ckiaely4Uied  Stnpi 
langutge.  South  of  the  Central  Zambeii  there  are  Ci-aeniHe  in  thE 
t»»n  neat  tbe  Victoria  Fallt.  Ci^yai.  SM-koUfa.  Ci-Aumi  [Ci- 
lamai,  Ci-ltte.  and  pouibly  Ci-iihaiitw  (or  OManptu)  and  5ki- 
Cirgi  which  link  on  to  the  Be^  coatt  dialect!.  In  iVdeluM  the 
Zambeii  i<  lo  be  found  Ci-ftiic.  a  very  diuinct  language,  yei  one 
which  belongi  to  the  Nyanja  genut-  Ci-tlnmtaiu,  Ckopi  or  Ski- 
kntt  and  other  dialectt  of  the  Beira  and  Inhambine  coan-landi  and 
of  Manika  have  been  much  ioBnenced  by  Zulu  dialecu  (TcMr  and 

14>)  The  wcll-nurked  Bahuano  language  gipup  hat  very  ditlinct 
teaiucEt  of  iu  own.  Thia  includei  all  ibc  Bantu  dialecti  a(  the 
Bechuaniland  proleclaraie  wBI  of  Ihe  Cuai  river.  Bcchuana 
diilKU  (tuch  ai  Ci-cmfa.  Sc-nls.  St-prli.  St-rilti.  St-xlfpi.  Ac.) 
ravn-  •  artrti  ilnl  of  (tie  norih  and  wcfl  of  the  Tianiva«l.  and  extend 
River  Colony  and  Bechuanaland.  jr-iwa  it  Ihe 
nLmd!  st-ralia.  St-manimio,  of  the  Eauern 
irt  lanBuaBe  of  Barottcland;  Ci-ttnda 
princfpa'diakcu  of  Ihe  Tranavaal. 


KaKim? 

and  StPtdi  or  Pili  gre  the  I 

for  HultenToi^nd"  Busmen  Inferniplioni)  to  Ihe  damajn  of  iht 

(U)  The  Rnnia  (rcnta)  [anguaeea  of  Portuguete  South-Etil 
Afro  (Gaialanif  Lower  Limpo?)  vSlley.  and  patchet  of  Ihe  North 
Trantvaal  ISU-paimia).  Dclagoa  Bay)  an  almoil  equally  related 
to  Ihe  NjoKJn  group  (41)  on  the  one  hind,  and  to  ^ufaon  llie  ollici. 
probably  repretentingaminglingof  the  two  inlluEncea.o[  which  the 

(u)  Liitly  cornea  Ihe  Zafu-JCiilllr  group,  occupying  pam  of 
Rhod(»i.Iheeaitempani0DoIIbeTr>uivaa1.Swaiiland.Naia1and 

It'mayhave™lant  it'-"'--- ■-  --"  -  ' °--' -'- - -'-  f""^.,.... 

ofZulu(r(M>andJ[i 

day  ii  South-WtM  Rk 


lofLakeNyaia,  carried  thither  by  the  Zulu  n 


laneuaget  ipoken  by  (wo  or  three  vijlaget  which,  tboufh  emphaii- 
cal^  Banlu.  pomi  inlated  character*  making  them  not  aaty 
included  wiihin  any  of  the  above-mentkined  groupa:  but  iod  de- 
tailed a  reference  to  thete  languaget  would  be  weariionie  and 
perhape  puiiling.  Broadly  ipeaking.  Ibe  domain  of  Bantu  tpcech 
teemi  to  be  divided  into  four  great  tecliont>^Ca)  the  languagntrf 
the  Great  Lakn  and  the  Eait  Coau  down  to  and  including  the 
Zambeii  bating  <tj  the  Soulb.CcnliaI  group  IBrthmtna-Zali}: 
tr)  the  languigei  of  Ihe  Soulh-Wcat,  from  [he  touthem  pan  d 
the  Belgian  Congo  to  Damaraland  and  the  Angola-Cofico  ami; 
and  lit  Ihe  Walem  group,  including  all  the  Central  aad  Norlbeia 
"  "^  Llan^gei,and  probably  alto  group  Nd.  a  of  Ike 


b«1  Nyanxa  and  Sctnl 
Cemmm  FaUnra.—l 
lich  perhapi  is  whal 


luilakinf  a  Bantu  lufuage. 
le  study  of    tfai*  (tiMp  to 
I  of  this  family  ii 


neiplicableconfuii 


I  of  to 


ishipi  of  tt 
exagBcntcd  by  earlier  wnien- 

Thc  phonology  of  Ibe  Watem  group  (if)  ii  akin  to  that  of  the 
Ncgio  language]  of  Watem  and  Wol-i^enlral  Africa.  A  imaU 
portion  ol<»)  the  Soulh-CentntgnniplZiifxjbaspickedupcIicht. 
perhaps  borrowed  from  tbe  Holtenlotl  and  Bushmen.  Olhei- 
wise,  the  three  groups  (a),  (6)  and  (c)  ate  closely  related  in 
pfaonology,  and  Dercr,  except  here  and  there  on  the  bocdcis  oi 
the  Weslem  group,  adopt  the  pecuUu  Weal  Aliican  combinalions 
of  tp  utd  (t,  whidi  are  »  chanclerittic  of  African  speech 
be  '     Upper  Mile  and  the  Guinea  rout. 

ng  propoHliont  may  be  laid  down  10  define  the  ^ledal 
or    '  iturei  of  the  Bantu  language!: — 

-e  agBluIinative  in  their  conti ruction,  the  lyalai  beinc 
(o  ding  piefiiei  —----"-  — -■  -■ * >- 


Ihe  I 


S-woS)','" 


-onunciation  try  the  prnding  prefix,  or  the  lai 

>,'  ^  well  of  Ihe  Bantu  tanguatee  are  alwayi  of  thr 
d  no  true  Bantu  language  iiteludes  obieure  aouDd 
Each  wold  mult  eniTin  a  vowel  (though  in  ^n.* 
[n  Eanern  Enualorial.  West  andSouth  Afika 

fui  Ihe'termlnal  coDHiant!'t«im^y  a'naial|"'^'tn 

K  "a  wd.  lafSal  orllibllant."  Nan^MonamTik.^U^ 


ih  Afrka  the  lenninil 


r'l  or  two  d'l  eoine  totethrr  lbiaB|h  the  riiiiaa  of  a  vawd  or  a  labial 
by  the  pronominal  particle  pr^ed  to  the  root.    Thoe  prefixe*  am 

ence  between  the  lingular  end  plural  prrfixei  {ihui  No.  i  pr^ 
tervet  almott  invaria)>ly  at  a  plural  10  Nn.  y,  No.  8  corretpondi  u 

group  ii  perhaps  tixleen.    The  pronominal  particle  or  pretfit  of  the 
I '—■at  a  prefix  10  the  root*  ol  the  adJKIivci.  pronouna. 


'  Theie  U . 


(Thit  tyuem  ii  Ihe  " 
J I  panicles,  whether  in 

always  precede  (he  nominal.  1 
Is.  though  they  often  follow  the 

jiigaiing  verbs.'  and  the  root* 


rd  ■■  of  br  Seek.') 
ninal.  adjectival  and 


"hwa  guttural' 


presenl  at  ngardi  the  lofisa  of  the  Fula  aad  ike  Kiana  (To 
tanBuiget  in  Western  Africa,  and  at  regards  the  fnftxes  of  ib 


E  occasion^  a 


is  afiai  to  (lie  verb.    Other  pi 


a)  Tte  raot  el  tit  nrii  ii  the  H 

<£}  No  jhtihJ  gnd^  to  ircDgnixcid  Id  tlm  pronmmi  uid  anam 
S^mJ  gcwkr  Huy  be  [odkatcd  by  a  dvIq  *'  pnEx"  of  vAnrjn 

it  s  IcminilH  pirfix,  lu  or  njpo,  conaKtnl  with  tbc  tt»L  m^^n 

Tbr  i«t  uftd  and  prvfiu*  invuwbly  lai^cau  liVEdg  bdogm  mbA  u 

Tbe  aOI  olckr  nrpa  of  Umc  prrfiin  dm  irith  in  one  or  Iwo  lar 
EUUO.  utd  dcdiucd  gciiavlly  by  Ihc  oU»r  Iditu  of  the  putEcl 
■Kd  in  cbr  vyotu.  are  p^wi  i"  bracket*. 

pmODVo  juhI  r  pri£x  indicaELoc  qiuUty  or  i 
CU  Sntu  PrflSvi. 
SbsMlir.  Flunl. 

Om    t.  fiw  (&■-<-)•-!.■        Clw   1.  ^t>i(«li^4iDrffr>^)-' 
_      3.  [/«■  {(i'n^w),  „      *.  /Hi-  (%-iiii-}. 

.      S.  W  (H^^\  „      i-  Aoa-  (At<>-i»-}. 

..      7-  /**■  (»«■*!■)-  ..      «-  /W-  (_«*«*■). 

„      9.  /->-  gr  I-mi-  VNtMii-).  „     10.  /(i-,  /li-,   /1i-b-,    /li-ii- 

.      11.   Vla(.NiKjtl-).  „     II.   t/M   arfli-K^);     oflen 

diminutive  in  ■««. 
_      lA.  ^ig  (Pffts-its-):  unuUvdimlDUIive.ionietinieiluiiiariEc. 
_     14.  Utn-  .VUbM-lm-):  KnHioKi  luol  in  1  pluni  mcnm-. 

■ervrilLy  onploytd  10  iodicgte  abatrmct  ddudl 
_      15.   tnn   (Fff*»*»);  iSnticJ   with   tiempoKtion   "  10,- 

„      ■&  Apt   litfa-pa-):  laativc;    applied  to  oouni  Ind  otber 
lonnt  of  ipHcb   to  indicate   place  or  pondon; 

To  them  ibatto  iveGna.  tbe  lue  of  wbich  ii  pnclically  cofomon 
■o  ill  nwrnben  of  tbc  ianuly.  nught  perhapa  bc  added  No.  t^,  f>-  or 
Ki-j  a  pnfii  in  tbe  ■inEuLir  uiunbet,  having  a  diminutive  tnr', 

toopiea.  diktiy  in  tbe  noRbern  half  t-i  th«  Coflfo  tailn  an'l 

Manyema  lanruafB  on  tbe  Upper  Conto,  near  Tan^nyiks.  Thi> 
pcefia  caoDot  DC  traced  to  denvatton  from  any  olheri  amon^  iha 
Buteea,  cenainly  not  to  No.  B.  aa  it  la  alk,>v4  uatd  in  tbe  uDAidaT. 
Ik  tatrnpoodiiv  pimial  prefix  i>  No.  II  (Tu-t.     Prelii  No.   1&  il 

Ibc  UnyorD  languafe.  TbcaeTUlce  No.  IJ,  arc  reffulaf  prpfim.  mice 
■hey  uc aipplied  vilb  Ihecoaaird  j-pi-anii  -(a).  LaBily.  thric  ii 
Ibe  lotb  pTE&x.  Mm-,  vbicb  >•  really  ■  (irrpotiiian  meaning  "  in  ' 
or  "inei    o(iea  combined  in  Deaaiat  *iih  another  p;irticle.  --ii. 

-      ■    " "    '    Tbe  20(b  prtfiji,  ifii-,  liowei-cr,  does  niiL 

B  CDBCord,  aa  It  ia  onFy  ii»d  adj«uva][y  ^r 
id'haa  BopfDDOBinal  acciiuiive. 

^^ ly  be  eaquused  thui: — Lei  119  toe  n  momenT  rc- 

II  mr  ^vT  Ukeoritieal  Baam  modicr-tofifue  {a  .uri^mrta  be^  ft>jnic- 

PDDat  anfaalc  of  Ita  daughter!)  and  propound  lentencca  to  illuttnie 
dw  npetkioa  o(  proooaiiiBl  panklea  Iobwd  aa  tbe  concord. 
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Tbey     Ik 


1    diey  bad    they  vho  ki 


Jfrm-iKH-d         fffuso  flfk-ffwii 

llua  [Re       Ih&  here       ibulilli; 
iiknd  lata  Kifia  of  North-Wctt  Tinii 
Untuti  riBO  fgn. 

ItDK  ttilibcn  itbllai 

(Tbe  tree  falla;  doni' 
jd  tbeir  convipondinB 
«  ori^aal  eytlablea.  ai 


'  Tbe  ton  hypotbetkal  fonm  o(  the  prefiiet  i*  joined  with 
^Eaite  article*— iftna,  tllaba,  ff(»ni.  Ktima  and  k  on— are 
^dedinbncbela.  Form*  vnv  like  Ibeie are  nnirilhitill  in  the  Mt. 
Btea  laiHiuiia  (GfOUp  No.  3)  and  in  Satiyi  irraup  (No,  »). 
^Tlik&  EnmiscBtly  met  with  In  Eail  Africa,  and  alia  In  the 
wiona  BeeV«iia  dkkcta  <tf  Central  South  Aliica,  where  it  ukca 


paRidea.  aucb  ai.  (or  example,  Noa.  i 
, — ■  — ,^  Wfi-ma-,  Ibe  6t«  ayllable 


and  J,  Ait-i.it. ,. 

aeema  to  have  been  of  Abe  sat , ... 

tbeaKondmorclUceaDumeraloraaadjectiva.  Jfa- prabably meant 
"  one,"  and  ifo-  a  collective  numeta]  of  iadefinite  niunber,  applied 
ID  liquid*  (etpedaUy  water)|  a  Erihe  of  aiea,  a  herd  at  bea^t-^any- 
thing  in  the  maae.*  Id  the  coneapoadiag  patlidea  of  the  concoid 
ai  applied  to  adiectlvea,  verba  and  pnnMHini.  aomctima  the  firu 
•ytlable,  Am  otSra  waa  taken  for  the  concqnl  and  ■ometimei  the 
aroiDd  aworna.  ThIiiKiutd  accoual  Fac  Ibe  leemingly  inexgdicabie 
lackof  cornipoDdeiice  betweea  the  modem  prefix  and  ita  accompany- 
ing particle,  which  *o  nuch  puBled  Bleeh  aod  other  eariy  writoi  op 
thoBaDCu  UDfuagea.  In  many  of  theae  ton^ea,  lor  example,  tbe 
piitick  which  correipoiMli  at  the  preaent  day  to  ibe  plunl  prefix 
Ifa- ia  not  alwaytUsT  but  more  oIleDCd-,  Pa-.  .1-;  while  to  if>>- 
(Claiaea  i  and  3)  the  CDfTeepoading  panicle  bcaidea  -inii-  ia  fm-. 

The  aecond  prefix.  So-  or  Aba-,  ia,  in  the  moat  archaic  Bantu 
ipeech  (tbe  Languaeee  of  Mt.  ElROn).  Baba-  in  ita  definite  form 
f.?;.;.i~j  '.^^win:  .1  7ulu-KaSr).  TIm  CDacoid  ia  -te-  in  all  the 
\^^-*  cr-'.r^  .     Fuea,  but  Lhia  plural  prefix dcoeoeniea  into 

"■       ■■  '   :-.    The  coooorcTof  th- "' - -"-*-   "-    '- -' 


be  4tb  prebiL  Ui-,  ia  fi-, 
eat  lam  of  (he  slh  prefix 
RcaneetiaO0.*«lil* 


(.1.  (the  older  and  id 

'  .  <  '  'J  I    ri...  .  -^it  5th  prefix  to  often  divpped  {Che  coacord 

■  rl       I  ::    Ri-.  I;  Ji-,  tad  Hi;    TIm  7th  prefix.  Xi> 

.  I'  '  y^non-reklcd  dialecti  jninue*  n  paraDd  coune  tLrouih  CU 

:■  l~Ski)  and  Si-  and  it*  concord  laemhlet  ic    T&  Mt 

V  .,  (t;il  moiT  V3f iaUe.     Inltioldeitformthtoto/h'-orJfMM-. 

1  variably  the  pluialof  the  Ttb.    tt  becsmei  Id  different  foimi 

(  Banlu.nsh  VI-,  Pi-.  Fi-.  F^,  PM-.  Si-.  I-.By-.  Bii-.  Pti-.  Zwi-. 

'.i-  and  Jit-,  wllb  a  concord  that  la  almilar.    Tbe  loth  piefix.  aihicb 

rat  oi^lutly  Ti-  or  r>>>-.  aZi-at  Zitt-.  bccomei  Ji*-.  Rin-.  Din-. 

'Ak-,  9m-,  9t9-,  Ac    The  n  in  chia  prefix  la  really  tbe  nngular 

irefix  No.  g,  which  ii  aometimet  rrlained  Id  the  plural,  add  lonie. 

imea  omitted.    In  thecaaeoT  Ibe  io(h  prefix,  the  coacord  or  ccrre- 

poodiag  jnvnoun  peraius  long  after  tbe  prefix  has  fallen  out  of  iite 

■  a  definite  article.    Thna,  though  it  ia  abaent  aa  a  plural  prefix  for 


(ill-,  Ko-)ortTii 


Ihn^etx'Vr"),^" 


pronounced 

tj  or  even  y(  Ko-l,  lie  concord'forioiring"th* 
The  i^th  prefix  (Ka-i  U  aometima  tonfuaed 


rtuDCa  of  theprefix.     The  llth  prefix  (ka 
ih  Ibe  7th  (Kil  and  merged  Into  it  and  vie 
.kea cheflth prefix aaaplural.  moreconunt-.^  _... 
iel4th.    ThuprefixCJfo-lentiidvdiiappeanini 
clioa  of  the  Baniu  tonguagea.     Bledt  thought  Ih 


10  characteriatic  cf  [h 


DOftherD  Cddbd  lanau^ea,  but  later  InvealigaliDna  ahov  Ifato  fi- 
ts be  a  reduction  of  Xi.  (Xi-}  the  7<h  prefix.  The  t4th  prefix  Bm- 
ia  very  perutenl,  hut  frequently  hue*  iu  initial  letter  S,  which  to 

'■fhe  l" 


either  eoflened  Intc 


Honally  loiet  iu  initial  K 


[C  number  nf  the  Bantu  languagea  in  llie  north,  east  an 
c  a  dislike  Co  tbe  conaonant  P,  arhich  they  frequently  tran 


change*  eattward  into  So- 1)  or  Wa-.^  But  f, 
thia  thape  in  Che  tonguage  of  Uganda  one  mi 
to  think  that  the  IWb  localive  prefix  began 
aome  proceta  without  a  parallel  changed  in  tl 
CO  Che  form  of  Pa-.  Tbere  are  however,  a 
name*  ia  tbe  northern  part  of  the  Uganda  p: 
ngion  now  occupied  by  Nilotic  negruea,  whic 
TSeie  place  namei  would  aeem  10  be  of  ancient 


.  may  have  meant  "  two"  (Bancu  root  BoJi-cwo): 
inib.    Id  Luwga  (north  coaat  of  Viccoria  Nyaiual 
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ratomoma-.    Ii 


genen]  formi  u  iIkk; — 
He  or  ibe,  blm.  ba,  bi 


Pa-  pccbji  c^  thoK  rrjiDDt  ^d  cb 


iakcta;  but  cUtwncR 
le  buin  al  the  Congi 


Thej-.tl 


-toCpo-.). 


>-'()icc.);  -te6i> 


la  employed  a*  the  lecond  person  aineulAr  ol  tbc  Lmpcrativr.  To 
(bit  root  an  pre&ned  and  Buffiiied  vorioui  panklefl.  Tliae  arc 
voraniowD  verb]  wbich  have  beconie  auxiUaiict  or  they  ue  re- 

£ed  adverbs  or  prepotitioiu.    It  it  probable  (witb  one  exception) 
t  the  buildinf  up  of  the  verbai  root  Into  mooda  and  tenib  hai 
taken  place  indcpeiwtitly  in  the  priodpa]  groupfl  of  Baoldlanguagea, 
tbs  arraDganent  foLbwcd  beina  probab      ouaded  on       Ddame  tal 
■vftem  common  to  the  orlimal  BantD  tongue.    The  exceptfo 
alluded  to  may  be  a  method  ol  fonniru  the  pfeteHte  tenaet  v  Icb 
•eemi  to  be  aharni  by  a  treat  number  of  wldel       rca     Q 
ttagiaga.    Tbii  may  be  illuunted  by  th   Z       lafid 
charina  to  landiU,  have  loved,  did  Jove.    Thit  -tU 
in  otBer  fbnu  ^,  didi,  -in,  -iiur,  .but  a  always 


....  Bi).  whici  mean.  ■  "to  be  or  c 
i  in  the  pcrtide  -Hi  often  affecta  the  Ian  or  pi 
of tfaeveH»lmit. thenbvcauiiDganeof th  very 
tabe  place  in  thii  vncable.    Id  many  Ban      d 

).  QlcewiieihEZuluAiiHlili       CD  t 


I>»di(«liD 

>  in  the  I     -' 
ofthevd' 


DDnOily  wldiDC  a  pawml  pEcCiK.  ddc  ca    in 

cHnjoo  "  ec  "  fDiwivenea  "  U  ki-ie%yua        A 
mu-tiHyiiL    InSnhilifvtainfiwDuldbe 
ciliite    I   mfaUiuii  la  a  "  conciliitar 
dilation.^'    Ajwther  marked  feature  of  Ba 
of  nodifyinf  the  icnae  of  the  original  verba 
affiiloD  of  wbich  nodihca  the  termina  1 

precedinf  couoaant  of  the  root.    Familiar     t 
and  ttieir  uiual  meaninoii  are  aa  foUowa 
Supposing  an  originaTBaDtu  root,  lauda,  to  I 

laadeta  or  Uuiiikt 
UmiUtmlanitla' 

M«/a.(or-™)  I 
(wdiM  (or  .««)•} 


:e  for,  with,  or  by  tome 


»iid.l.i.th. 

^^T 

thitparric 

^rri, 

'•?.}hl~!' 

ir  accent:  (1)  by  tutix  (traceable 
the  Kicnch  fu.  and  havin(  Ibr 

ed         DrW      B  Rk  (Louden. 

ui       /     rid  by  R.  N  CuK 

outh  A  rtfd    BiMtm  Lnpittia- 

ompoted  atudy  of   be 

H  h'T    iin        TIhIMmZ 

A!  $9*     and  rte 

bconpoal 

nnHfa  Brock 
oun  rfvala- 


nd      A   Emr/d^patdicDKOtavytf 

u         Bra  tCmlral    fnc    b)    be 

ua  le    nrka        lb   I>\£hnuryji 

R       H    nun  Bmlley  Cm  )  and  TV 

ma        Kmbumiu,       t     Hdl  date- 

Dca  ulanci  -m  en   ad  p  Uubcd 

lu  CI  of        Eau  Alncaa  onii  landa 

tspccially       tbeygn      onna 

X     The    i^mliicUrylftmiliatt 

E.  Torday  haa 

III  tlic  J  i,  Tt  lot  Ihi  R  nl  AnOmftlttiai 
■-  .11  i-<r  nn  ihe  Ltiidn  lancuavE  of  the  foutb.- 
'.i-Lii  r<itik»    n  ronuBuc^rV Henrkiae de 

I. IS  Ellin  I  apka  da  EifrdicaB  tr-" 


n  Tool  laiia,  and  applying  It  tOth*  above 
■1^1  "i^'i  °s"no°>Tl'*SS"l&    ^i*?^** 


ao  U^la  Yama  no  deeply  inio  & 
JjMoia  bnBiuR  at  Camcrooa  haa  tx 


■  BANVILLE— BAPHOMET 


CoTVU  w 


f sfnifM  AJrUmma.  (Hibliihfd  In 

inxabakriei  c<  the  iliuat  unkn^-M  >.u.>i.-..^l  ^^ 

'■WL  J.  T.  Lut,  in  h(5 /'ofvilDUfl  ^/riMj 
id  blk^  rauy  bI  the  Eut  Alrican  dialu 
mfag  touched  ty  no  one  clje.  He  ha>  i 
:  nvniDJiT  gf  the  Adnm  lanEuaae  o[  (he  H 

'^ '      Tbe  lulltw  Infon-"'-  -  "— 

, tfiniiifl  add  [/bjc 

chMtoionirySocietyjPl. 

Hufy  Dula  uid  othcn).    Mt  Cnl . 

calhaHi  iBfonutian  [T!gutlu]r  the  M:-.  .■ 

t&iKlinHlK)beaiiUuRntR]&yMrI.'.\v    . 

KiiiitDa([fHWsiVslKairii((),andpri>Mr. :.  ..  i. 
A.CHiidaDhupub1Ui«twcikiDnil.<  < 
■beBnle-kDowa&iiBioICentialZaiiibub^nd  llr'.i 
Kbndoii  (CMord  Univer^  FtE»).  Juotivt  (I'"'-. 
lui  Grawrmairt  Sitbiya  providRl  an  odmiiable  ttudv  . 
aod  XlTTtf  knimaRl  cf  BiTDtieUnd,  and  in  19a7>  bll^^ 
(Oilvd  tl^veniiy  Proa}  biought  out  b  Handlcali  << 
tm/l  (Uuhukuluoibwe).  The  Rev.  W.  Gavan  Itr.l' 
autEo-  of  ■  complete  «udy  ot  the  Bcmftn  languaep. 
Hindi  tea  ifliiunlcd  the  dialecu  ol  Kikuyu  and  Aci- 
ds Bniit  hu  pubUihed  a  £>iUKiiur>0/A:iniiH(i  [the  bni 
at  ihe  Dorth  end  of  Tanginyika).  tfc>-iln™i  of  Li.n 
chidv  bcca  iUnilratid  by  Ccrman  wriien.  old  anil  i 
Dr  Kolbe  and  Or  P.  H.  B.mcV.-r.    IV  nor.li^^m  1,:,. 


Commander  \.  L 


B,  Bolable  amurgst  whii-li  is  Jnhn  Brown'; 
w  Ud  MdohoT*  ^'UrJ^  d/ Uc  ni-txmdil.  lh<' 
iwin  of  Zulu-Kaffir  are  alnmt  too  niimciDU 
AIMBC  Ofe  bCM  are  Madanm's  Kafc-  Grammar  and 
iNcMnon-  Th«  wocti  ol  Bdvcc  Arpleysrd  and  1 
■boold  ^b  it  COBulCed.  Mis  A.  Werner  bai  <m 
■tudiea  oa  the  Zulu  cUch-wardi  and  other  srammai 
ncabularies  of  Ehc  Bantu  lan^uacn  in  the  Journai 
SkwIt  between  IQOiand  li^.     -fteTebej 


rfby  W. 


11906.     TbeTe 
i.  ElUott  in  hii 
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BANVILLE.  TBAODORE 

pott  and  miicellaneous  •rriter,  waa  bom  at  Moulins  in  the 
Bourboanala,  on  iht  r4th  of  March  1A23.  He  was  the  ion  of  a 
captain  in  the  Ftench  navy.  His  boyhood,  by  hi*  own  acamnt, 
waa  clwcileuly  puied  it  a  lycCe  ia  Paris;  Iw  was  not  hanhly 
treated,  but  took  no  part  ia  ihc  unusementi  oi  Ms  compasions. 
On  leavins  school  wilh  but  tlender  means  ol  suppon,  he  devoted 
luBsdl  to  letten,  and  in  1841  published  his  fint  volutne  of  ver<« 
ila  Carialida),  which  ni  foUoned  by  Ui  SlaiadUa  in  1846. 
Ttie  poems  encountered  tome  advene  critidam,  but  secured  For 
tbeii  author  the  approbation  and  friendship  of  Alfied  de  Vigny 
and  Julel  Jamn.  Henceforward  Banville'i  life  was  iteadiiy 
devoted  to  literaiy  ppaduction  and  oitidsm.  He  printed  other 
TOlmnes  of  verse,  among  which  the  Oda  fitnambuUpjiui 
(Aleocon,  iBsv)  teceived  unstinted  pnise  from  Victor  Hugo,  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated.  Later,  several  of  his  CDmedics  in 
vRse  mre  produced  al  the  Thtttre  Ftautais  and  on  other  stajes; 
and  fron  1853  onwards  a  stream  of  prose  flowed  from  his  in- 
dDstrions  pen,  including  studies  of  Parisian  manners,  sketches 
of  weU-kj)own  persons  (Can^  ^dnjicnnu,  6'f.),  and  aseriesof 
*^1p*  (f  fffrijj  hour f toil.  CotiUs  hJftAqtui.  &"£.),  most  of  which  were 
ttpabliahed  in  his  collected  works  (1875-1878).  He  also  wrote 
freely  for  reviews,  and  acted  as  dramatic  critic  (or  more  than  one 
Dcw^iaper.  Throughout  a  life  spent  mainly  in  Paris,  BanvDle's 
yesia]  character  and  cultivated  mind  won  him  the  friendship 
tf tbecUefmoialletteaofhistidie.    Hensabointlmatewitli 


1  iSsS  he  was 


FrfaUrick-Lemattn  and  otlm  lamovs  ai 
decorated  with  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
officeroftheoideiiniS8fi.  HediedinParisontliei;thof  March 
iSgi,havingJuat  completed  his  siity-eighth year.  Ban vHIe's claim 
toremembrance  rests  mainly  on  his  poetry.  His  plays  are  written 
wilh  distinctiDn  and  refinrmeot,  but  are  deficient  in  dramatic 
power;  his  stories,  Ibougb  marked  by  fertility  of  invention,  ate 
as  a  rule  tonventional  and  unreal.  Most  of  his  pnee,  indeed,  in 
substance  if  not  to  manner,  it  that  of  a  journalist.  His  lyrics, 
however,  rank  high.  A  careful  and  loving  student  of  the  £neit 
model),  he  did  even  more  than  feis  greater  and  somewhat  older 
comtades,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Mutiet  and  TUophile 
Gautier,  to  free  French  poetry  from  the  teiten  of  metre  and 
mannerism  In  wtiidi  It  bad  limped  from  the  days  of  Mallietbe. 
In  the  Odti ImnmitiitBiiia  and  elsewhere  he  revived  with  perfect 
grace  and  underttaoding  the  rtmitau  and  the  rUlamUe,  and  like 
Victor  Hugo  in  £*jOrinUa/u,  wrote  paii(Mniu(pBnCuns)  after  the 
Malay  (asMon.  He  published  in  1871 1  Paii  train  di  seriifictuiim 
franioiu  in  expo^tion  of  his  metrical  methods.  He  was  a  master 
of  delicate  satire,  and  used  with  much  effect  the  difficult  humour 
of  sheer  bathos,  happly  adapted  by  him  from  some  of  Ihe  early 
folk-aongi.  He  has  somewhat  rashly  been  compared  to  Heine, 
whom  he  profoundly  admired;  but  if  he  lacked  the  lupreme 
touch  of  genius,  be  remains  a  delightful  writer,  who  exerosed  a 
wise  and  saund  influence  upon  the  art  of  his  generailoiL 

Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  poems,  lisIUi 
friasimitt  (1871),  and  Trtnlt-tii  balladti  JByeuta  (1875);  the 
prose  tales.  La  Sailmiangua  (1853);  Etpaitet  periiieiHitt 
(1850}  and  CdkIo  jttriqua;  and  the  plays.  U  Feuillilen 
d'Ariilaplani  (iSji),  CHniein  (18M),  and  Dadataia  (1S76). 

See  alio  J,  Lemaltre,  La  Cnltrnftniv  (lint  aeries.   iSEs); 


€S  du  Iwufi,  vcj.  si 


{1S89). 


'-fcr 


BAMTAH,  or  Banian  [an  Arab  comiptloa,  borrowed  by  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Sanskrit  Mnj,  "  metcbsnt  "),  the  Ficiu 
Indica,  or  Sengofnuii,  1  tree  ol  the  fig  genos.  The  nuse 
was  originally  given  by  Europeans  to  a  particnlar  tree  on  the 
PoBian  Gulf  beneath  which  some  Hindu  "  merchants "  had 
built  a  pagoda.  In  Calcutta  the  word  was  once  generally  applied 
to  a  native  broker  or  head  clerk  in  any  business  or  private  house, 
now  usually  known  as  sircar,  ^ifnya,  a  corruption  erf  the  word 
common  in  Bengal  generally.  Is  usually  applied  to  the  native 
grain-dealer.  Early  wrileis  sometime)  use  the  terra  generically 
lot  all  Hindus  En  western  India.  Banyan  was  long  Anglo-Indian 
for  an  undershirt,  in  allusion  to  the  body  garment  of  the  Hindus, 
eapedally  the  Banyans. 

Ainyaii  days  Is  a  nautical  ilang  term.  In  the  British  navy 
there  were  formerly  two  days  in  each  week  on  which  meat  formed 
no  part  of  the  men's  rations.  These  were  called  banysn  days, 
in  allioion  to  the  vegetarian  diet  of  the  Hindu  merchants. 
Banyan  kospUal  also  became  a  slang  term  for  a  hoapital  for 
animals,  in  reference  to  the  Hindu's  humanity  and  hi)  dislike 

B  AOB  A  B,  ^  damimia  diplala  (na  tural  order  Bamialtae) ,  a  native 
of  tropical  Africa,  one  of  (be  largest  trees  known,  its  stem  reaching 
30  ft- In  diameter,  though  the  height  is  not  great.  It  haaalarge 
woody  fruii,  coniaioing  a  mucilaginous  pulp,  with  a  pleasant  cool 
taste,  in  which  the  seed)  are  buried.  Hie  bark  yields  a  strong 
fibre  which  is  made  into  ropes  and  woven  into  doth.  Tlie  wood 
is  veiy  light  and  soft,  and  the  trunks  of  living  trees  are  often 
excavated  to  form  houses.  The  name  of  the  genus  was  given  by 
Linnaeus  in  honour  of  Michel  Adanson,  a  celebrated  Freach 
botanist  and  traveller.  ' 

BAPHOMET.  the  Imaginary  symbol  or  idol  wL'ch  the  Knights 
~    iplars  were  accused  of  worshipping  in  11    ' 


The  le 
several  medievi 


csllfd  by  this  name, 
irgstail,  in  his  Myiktiiim  Baphmulardaiatitm, 
(re.  and  Die  Schuld  da  Temfltr,  revived  the  old  charge  against 
the  Templars.  Tlie  word,  according  to  hi)  interpretation,  signi- 
fies the  baptism  of  Afttii,  or  of  fite,  and  is,  therefore,  cc 
with  the  impudtiei  of  the  Gnostic  Ophites  (g.>.).     ' 
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evidence  of  this,  according  to  Hammer-Purgstall.  is  to  be  found 
in  the  architectural  decorations  of  the  Templars'  churches. 

An  elaborate  criticism  of  Hammer-Purgstall's  artttiments  was  made 
in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  March  and  April  1819,  by  M.  Raynouard, 
a  well-known  defender  of  the  Templaxs.  (See  also  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  cl  note  15.) 

BAPTISM.  The  Gr.  words  Pamta/tds  and  P&mffixa  (both 
of  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament)  signify  "  ceremonial 
washing,"  from  the  verb  /Sairrif 01,  the  shorter  form  /Sdrrw 
meaning  "  dip  "  without  ritual  significance  (e.g.  the  finger  in 
water,  a  robe  in  blood).  That  a  ritual  wasliing  away  of  sin 
characterized  other  religions  than  the  Christian,  the  Fathers  of 
the  church  were  aware,  and  TcrtuUian  notices,  in  his  tract  On 
Baptism  (ch.  v.),  that  the  votaries  of  Isis  and  Mithras  'were 
initiated  ^  lavacrum,  "  through  a  font,"  and  that  in  the  Ludi 
ApoUinares  et  Eleusinii,  i.e.  the  mysteries  of  Apollo  and  Eleusis, 
men  were  baptized  {tinguntur^  Ter^ullian's  favourite  word  for 
baptism),  and,  what  is  more,  baptized,  as  they  presumed  to 
think,  "  unto  regeneration  and  exemption  from  the  guilt  of  their 
perjuries."  "/^ong  the  ancients,"  he  adds,  "anyone  who 
had  stained  himself  with  homidde  .went  in  search  of  waters 
that  could  purge  him  of  his  guilt." 

'  The  texts  of  the  New  Testament  relating  to  Christian  baptism, 
given  roughly  in  chronological  order,  are  the  following: — 

A.O.  55-60,  Rom.  vi.  3, 4;  I  Cor.  i.  Z3-X7,  vi.  xx,  x.  1-4,  xii.  xj, 
XV.  29;  Gal.  iii.  27. 

A.D.  60HS5,  Col.  ii.  XI,  X3;  Eph.  iv.  5,  v.  26. 

A.D.  60-70,  Mark  x.  38,  39. 

AJO.  80-90,  Acts  L  5,  ii.  38-41,  viii.  x6,  X7,  x.  44-48,  xix.  x-7, 
xxii.  16;  z  Pet  iii.  20,  2x;.Hcb.  x.  32. 

A.D.  90-X00,  John  iii.  z-^^  iii.  22,  iii.  26,  iv.  x,  a. 

Uncertain,  Matt,  xxviii.  x8-2o;  Mark  xvi.  x6. 

The  baptism  of  John  is  mentioned  in  the  following: — 

A.D.  60-70,  Mark  L  x-xx. 

AJO.  80-90,  Matt.  iii.  x-x6.;  Luke  iii.  x-33,  vii.  29,  30;  Acts  i.  22, 
X.  37,  xiii.  24,  xviii.  25,  xix.  3, 4. 

A.D.  90-X00,  John  L  35-33,  iii.  23,  x.  4a 

It  is  best  to  defer  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Christian 
baptism  until  the  history  of  the  rite  in  the  centuries  which 
followed  has  been  sketched,  for  we  know  more  clearly  what 
baptism  became  after  the  year  xoo  than  what  it  was  before.  And 
that  method  on  which  a  great  scholar'  insisted  when  studying 
the  old  Persian  religion  is  doubly  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  baptism  and  the  cognate  institution,  the 
eucharist,  namely,  to  avoid  equally  "  the  narrowness  of  mind 
which  clings  to  matters  of  fact  without  rising  to  their  cause  and 
connecting  them  with  the  series  of  associated  phenomena,  and 
the  wild  and  uncontrolled  spirit  of  comparison,  which,  by  com- 
paring everything,  confouncb  everything." 

Oir  earliest  detailed  accounts  of  baptism  are  in  the  Teaching 
oj  the  Apostles  (C.90-X20)  and  in  Justin  Mar^. 

The  Teaching  has  the  following: — 

X.  Now  concerning  baptism,  thus  baptize  ye:  having  spoken 
beforehand  all  these  things,  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  living  water. 

a.  But  if  thou  hast  not  living  water,  baptize  into  other  water; 
if  thou  canst  not  in  cold,  in  warm. 

3.  But  if  thou  hast  not  either,  pour  water  upon  the  head 
thrice,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

4.  Now  before  the  baptism,  let  him  that  is  baptizing  and 
him  that  is  being  baptized  fast,  and  any  others  who  can;  but 
thou  biddcst  him  who  is  being  baptized  to  fast  one  or  two  days 
before. 

The  "  things  spoken  beforehand  "  are  the  moral  precepts  known 
as  the  two  ways,  the  one  of  life  and  the  other  of  death,  with  which 
the  tract  begins.  This  body  of  moral  teaching  is  older  than  the 
rest  of  the  tract,  and  may  go  back  to  the  year  a.d.  80. ' 

Justin  thus  describes  the  rite  in  ch.  bd.  of  his  first  Apology, 
[fi.  140):— 

<  Tamei  Darmcsteter,  in  "  Introd.  to  the  Vendidad,"  in  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East. 


"  I  win  also  relate  the  manner  in  which  we  dedicated  ourselves 
to  God  when  we  had  been  made  new  throu^  Christ.  As  many 
as  are  persuaded  and  believe  that  what  we  teach  and  say  is  true, 
and  undertake  to  be  able  to  live  accordingly,  are  instructed  to 
pray  and  entreat  God  with  fasting,  for  the  remission  of  thdr 
»ns  that  are  past,  we  prasHIng  and  fasting  with  them.  Then  they 
are  brought  by  us  where  there  is  water,  and  are  regenerated  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  we  were  ourselves  regenerated.  For 
in  the  name  of  (Sod,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  then  receive 
the  washing  with  water." 

In  the  sequel  Justin  adds: — 

"  There  is  pronounced  over  him  who  chooses  to  be  bom  again, 
and  has  repented  of  his  sins,  the  name  of  God  the  Fathv  and  Lord 
of  the  universe,  he  who  leads  to  the  laver  the  person  that  is  to 
be  washed  calling  Him  by  this  name  alone.  For  no  one  can  utter 
the  name  of  the  ineffable  God,  and  this  washing  is  called  lUuznina- 
tion  (Gr.  ^(orurftU),  because  they  who  learn  these  things  are 
illuminated  in  their  understandings.  And  in  the  xiame  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  through  the  prophets  foretold  all  things 
about  Jesus,  he  who  is  illuminated  is  washed." 

In  <^.  xiv.  of  the  dialogue  with  Trypho,  Justin  asserts,  as 
against  Jewish  rites  of  ablution,  that  Christian  baptism  atone 
can  purify  those  who  have  repented.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
water  of  life.  But  the  cisterns  which  you  have  dug  for  yoarsdves 
are  broken  and  profitless  to  you.  For  what  is  the  use  of  that 
baptism  which  cleanses  the  flesh  and  body  alone?  Baptize 
the  soul  from  wrath,  from  envy  and  from  hatred;  and,  lol 
the  body  is  pure." 

In  ch.  xliii.  of  the  same  dialogue  Justin  remarks  that  "  those 
who  have  approached  God  through  Jesus  Christ  have  received 
a  drcumdsion,  not  carnal,  but  q)iritual,  after  the  manner  of 
Enoch." 

In  after  ages  baptism  was  regularly  called  illumination.  Late 
in  the  2nd  century  Tertullian  describes  the  rite  of  t>apH«q  in 
his  treatise  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  thus: 

X.  The  flesh  is  washed,  that  the  soul  may  be  freed  from  stain. 

a.  The  flesh  is  anointed,  that  the  soul  may  be  consecrated. 

3.  The  flesh  is  sealed  {i.e.  signed  with  the  cross),  that  the  sool 
also  may  be  protected. 

4.  The  fle^  is  overshadowed  with  imposition  of  hands,  that 
the  soul  also  may  be  illuminated  by  the  Spirit. 

5.  The  flesh  feeds  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the 
soul  also  may  be  filled  and  sated  with  God. 

6.  He  also  mentions  elsewhere  that  the  neophytes,  after 
baptism,  were  given  a  draught  of  milk  and  honey.  (The  candi- 
date for  baptism,  we  further  learn  from  his  jtract  On  Baptism, 
prepared  himself  by  prayer,  fasting  and  keeping  of  vigils.) 

Before  stepping  into  the  font,  whidi  both  sexes  did  quite  naked, 
the  neophytes  had  to  renounce  the  devil,  his  pomps  and  angds. 
Baptisms  were  usually  conferred  at  Easter  and  in  the  seasm  of 
Pentecost  which  ensued,  and  by  the  bishop  or  by  priests  and 
deacons  conunissioned  by  him. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  rite  in  Tertullian,  and  they 
reappear  in  the  4th  century  in  the  rites  of  all  the  orthodox 
churches  of  East  and  West;  Tertullian  testifies  that  the 
Mardonites  observed  the  particulars  numbered  one  to  six,  which 
must  therefore  go  back  at  least  to  the  year  z  5a  About  the  year 
300,  those  desirous  of  being  baptized  were  (a)  adnutted  to  the 
catechumenate,  giving  in  their  names  to  the  bishop.  (6)  They 
were  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  and  prepared,  as  to-day  in  the 
western  churches  the  young  are  prepared  for  con&rmation. 
The  catechetic  course  included  instruction  in  monotheism,  in 
the  folly  of  polytheism,  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvatioa, 
&C.  (c)  They  were  again  and  again  exorcized,  in  order  to  rid 
them  of  the  lingering  taint  of  the  worship  of  demons.  (J)  Some 
days  or  even  weeks  beforehand  they  had  the  creed  rcdted  to 
them.  They  might  not  write  it  down,  but  learned  it  by  heart 
and  had  to  repeat  it  just  before  baptism.  This  rite  was  called 
in  the  West  the  traditio  and  redditio  of  the  symbol.  Ihc  Lord's 
Prayer  was  communicated  with  similar  solemnity  in  the  West 
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iitadsii0  pnds).  TIk  creed  given  in  Rome  wis  the  so-called 
Apostles'  Cxeed,  originslly  compiled  as  we  now  have  it  to  exclude 
Maidooites.  In  the  East  various  other  qrmbob  were  used, 
(tf)  There  followed  an  act  of  unction,  made  in  the  East  with  the 
oil  of  the  catechumens  Uessed  only  by  the  priest,  in  the  West 
with  the  priest's  saliva  applied  to  the  lips  and  eais.  The  latter 
was  accompanied  by  the  following  formula:  "  Effeta,  that  is, 
be  thou  opened  unto  odour  of  sweetness.  But  do  thou  flee,  O 
Devil,  for  the  judgment  of  God  is  at  hand."  (/)  Renunciation  of 
Satan.  The  cat^umens  turned  to  the  west  in  pronouncing 
this;  then  turning  to  the  east  they  recited  the  creed,  ig)  They 
stqq;>ed  into  the  font,  but  were  not  usually  immersed,  and  the 
priest  redted  the  baptismal  formula  over  them  as  he  poured 
water,  generally  thrice,  over  their  heads.  (A)  They  were  anointed 
an  over  with  chrism  or  scented  oil,  the  priest  redting,an  appro- 
priate formula.  Deacons  anointal  the  males,  deaconesses  the 
females,  (f)  They  put  on  white  garments  and  often  baptismal 
wreaths  or  chaplets  as  welL  In  some  churches  they  had  worn 
cowls  during  the  catechumenate,  in  sign  of  repentance  of  their 
sins,  (j)  Th^  received  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  brow;  the 
bishc^  usually  dipped  his  thumb  in  the  chrism  and  said:  "  In 
name  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  peace  be  with  thee."  In 
laying  his  hands  on  their  heads  the  bishop  in  many  places, 
especially  in  the  West,  called  down  iqx>n  them  the  sevienfold 
spirit,  (k)  The  first  communion  followed,  with  milk  and  honey 
added.  (0  UsuaHy  the  water  iii  the  font  was  exorcized,  blessed 
and  chr£sm  poured  into  it,  just  before  the  catechumen  entered  iL 
(m)  Easter  was  the  usual  season  of  b^>tism,  but  in  the  East 
Epiphany  was  equally  favoured.  Pentecost  was  sometimes 
chosen.  We  hear  of  all  three  feasts  being  habitually  chosen  in 
Jerusalem  early  in  the  4th  century,  but  fifty  years  later  baptisms 
seem  to  have  been  almost  confined  to  Easter.  The  preparatory 
fasU  of  the  catechumens  must  have  helped  to  establish  the 
LfCnten  fast,  if  indeed  they  were  not  its  origin. 

Certain  features  of  baptism  as  used  during  the  earlier  centuries 
must  now  be  noticed.  They  are  the  following:— <x)  Use  of 
fonts;  (2)  Status  of  baptizer;  (3)  Immersion,  submersion  or 
aspersion;  (4)  Exorcism;  (5)  Baptismal  formuU  and  trine 
immeisioQ;  (6)  The  age  of  baptism;  (7)  Confirmation;  (8) 
Discipima  arcani;  (9)  Regeneration;  (xo)  Relation  to  repent- 
ance; (ix)  Baptism  for  the  dead;  (12)  Use  of  the  name; 
(13)  Origin  of  the  institution;  (14)  Analogous  rites  in  other 
reUgioas. 

r.  Ftmis.—'Tbt  New  Testament,  the  DidackS,  Justin, 
TertulHan  and  other  early  sources  do  not  enjoin  the  use  of  a 
font,  and  contemplate  in  general  the  use  of  running  or  living 
water.  It  was  a  Jewish  rule  that  in  ablutions  the  water  should 
run  over  and  away  from  the  parts  of  the  body  washed.  In  acts 
of  martyrdom,  as  late  as  the  age  of  Dedus,  we  read  of  baptisms 
in  rivers,  in  lakes  and  in  the  sea.  In  exceptional  cases  it  sufficed 
for  a  martyr  to  be  sprinkled  with  his  own  blood.  But  a  martyr's 
death  in  itself  was  enough.  Nearchus  (c.  2  50)  quieted  the  scruples 
of  h»  unbaptised  friend  Polyeuctes,  when  on  the  scaffold  he 
asked  if  it  were  possible  to  attaud  salvation  without  baptism, 
with  this  answer:  "  Behold,  we  see  the  Lord,  when  they  brought 
to  Him  the  blind  that  they  might  be  healed,  had  nothing  to  say 
to  them  about  the  holy  mystery,  nor  did  He  ask  them  if  they  had 
been  baptised;  but  this  only,  whether  they  came  to  Him  with 
true  failL  Wherefore  He  asked  them^  Do  ye  believe  that  I  am 
able  to  do  this  thing?" 

Tertullxan  (c  200)  writes  {de  Bapi.  iv.)  thus:  "  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  one  is  washed  in  the  sea  or  in  a  pool,  in  a 
river  or  ^ring,  in  a  lake  or  a  ditch.  Nor  can  we  distinguish 
between  those  whom  John  baptized  {linxU)  in  the  Jordan  and 
those  whom  Peter  baptized  in  the  Tiber."  The  custom  of 
tHtpfiying  in  the  rivers  when  they  are  annually  blessed  at  Epiphany, 
the  feast  of  the  Lord's  b^tism,  still  survives  in  Armenia  and 
ia  the  East  generally.  Those  of  the  Armenians  and  Syrians 
who  have  retained  adult  baptism  use  rivers  alone  at  any  time 
ciyaa. 

The  church  of  TVre  described  by  Euseblus  (H.B.  x.  4)  seems 
(o  bove  had  a  font,  and  the  church  order  of  Macarius,  bishop 


of  Jerusalem  {c  311-335),  orders  the  font  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
building  as  the  altar,  behind  it  and  on  the  right  hand;  but  the 
same  order  lays  down  that  a  font  is  not  easrntial  in  cases  of  illness 
for  "  the  Hdy  Spirit  is  not  hindered  by  want  of  a  vesseL" 

9.  Status  of  Baptiur. — ^Ignatius  {Smym.  viii.)  wrote  that  it  is 
not  lawful  to  baptize  or  hold  an  agapi  (Lord's  Supper)  without 
the  bishop.  So  Tertullian  {de  Bapi.  xvii.)  reserves  the  right  of 
admitting  to  baptism  and  of  conferring  it  to  the  summus  sacerdos 
or  bishop,  Cyprian  {Epitt,  Ixziii.  7)  to  bishops  and  priests.  Later 
canons  continued  this  restriction;  and  although  in  outlying 
parts  of  Christendom  deacons  claimed  the  ri^t,  the  official 
churches  accorded  it  to  presbyters  alone  and  none  but  bishops 
could  perform  the  confirmation  or  seal.  In  the  Montanist 
churches  women  baptized,  and  of  this  there  are  traces  in  the 
earliest  church  and  in  the  Caucasus.  Thxis  St  Thekla  baptized 
herself  in  her  own  blood,  and  St  Nino,  the  female  evangdist  of 
Geoipa,  baptized  king  Mirian  (see  "  Life  of  Nino,"  Studio 
BMicaf  1903).  In  cases  of  isuninent  death  a  layman  or  a 
woman  could  baptize,  and  in  the  case  of  new-bom  children  it  is 
often  necessary. 

3.  Immenum  or  Aspenum. — The  Didackt  Uds  us  "pour 
water  on  the  head,"  and  Christian  pictures  and  sculptures 
ranging  from  the  xst  to  the  loth  century  represent  the  baptizand 
as  standing  in  the  water,  while  the  baptizer  pours  water  from 
his  hand  or  from  a  bowl  over  his  head.  Evox  if  we  allow  for  the 
difficulty  of  representing  complete  submersion  in  art,  it  is  never- 
theless clear  that  it  was  not  insisted  00;  nor  were  the  earliest 
fonts,  to  judge  fh>m  the  ruins  of  them,  large  and  deep  enough 
for  such  an  usage.  The  earliest  literary  notices  of  baptism  are 
far  from  conclusive  in  favour  of  submersion,  and  are  often  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  rhetorical.  The  rubrics  of  the  MSS.,  it  is 
true,  enjoin  total  immersion,  but  it  only  came  into  general 
vogue  in  the  7th  century,  "  when  the  growing  rarity  of  adult 
baptism  made  the  Gr.  word  OSoarrif  w)  patient  of  an  interpreta- 
tion that  suited  that  of  infanU  only."  *  The  Key  oj  Truth,  the 
manual  of  the  old  Armenian  Baptists,  archaically  prescribes 
that  the  penitent  admitted  into  the  church  shall  advance  on  his 
knees  into  the  middle  of  the  water  and  that  the  elect  one  or 
bishop  shall  then  pour  water  over  his  head. 

4.  Exorcism. — ^The  Didacki  and  Justin  merely  prescribe 
fasting,  the  use  of  which  was  to  hurry  the  exit  of  evil  spirits 
who,  in  choosing  a  nidus  or  tenement,  preferred  a  well-fed  body 
to  an  emadated  one,  according  to  tlie  belief  embodied  in  the 
interpolated  saying  of  Matt.  xviL  2x:  "  This  kind  (of  demon) 
goeth  not  forth  except  by  prayer  and  fasting."  The  exorcisms 
tended  to  become  longer  and.  longer,  the  later  the  rite.  The 
English  prayer-book  excludes  .them,  as  it  also  exdudes  the 
renunciation  of  the  devil  and  all  his  angels,  his  pomps  and  works. 
These  elements  were  old,  but  scarcdy  primitive;  and  the  archaic 
rite  of  the  Key  of  Truth  (see  PAtTLXOANS)  is  without  them. 
Basil,  in  his  work  On  the  Holy  Spirit,  confesses  his  ignorance  of 
how  these  and  other  features  of  his  baptismal  rite  had  originated. 
He  instances  the  blessing  of  the  water  of  baptism,  of  the  oil  of 
anointing  and  of  the  baptizand  himself,  the  use  of  anointing  him 
with  oil,  trine  immersion,  the  formal  renunciation  of  Satan  and 
his  angels.  All  these  features,  he  says,  had  been  handed  down 
in  an  impublished  and  un^Mken  teaching,  in  a  silent  and 
sacramental  tradition. 

5.  The  Baptismal  Formula. — ^The  trinitarian  formula  and  trine 
immersion  were  not  uniformly  used  from  the  begixming,  nor  did 
they  always  go  together.  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  indeed, 
prescribes  baptism  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
but  on  the  next  page  speaks  of  those  who  have  been  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord — the  normal  formula  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  3rd  century  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ 
was  still  so  widespread  that  Pope  Stephen,  in  opposition  to 
Cyprian  of  Carthage,  declared  it  to  be  valid.  From  Pope 
Zachariah  {Ep.  x.)  we  learn  that  the  Celtic  missionaries  in 
baptizing  omitted  one  or  more  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  church  of  Rome  anathematized 

*  Rogers'  essay  on  Baptism  and  Christian  Archaeology  in  Studia 
Bibiiea,  voL  v. 
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them;  Pope  Nicholas,  however  (858-867),  in  the  Respansa  ad 
consuUa  Bulgarorum,  allowed  baptism  to  be  valid  tantwn  in 
nomine  Christie  as  in  the  Acts.  Basil,  in  his  work  On  the  Holy 
Spirit  just  mentioned,  condemns  "baptism  into  the  Lord 
alone  "  as  insufficient.  Baptism  "  into  the  death  of  Christ "  is 
often  specified  by  the  Armenian  fathers  as  that  which  alone  was 
essential. 

Ursinus,  an  African  monk  (in  Gennad.  de  Scr.  Ecd.  svii.), 
Hilary  (de  SynodiSj  Ixzxv.),  the  synod  of  Nemours  (a.d.  Z284), 
also  asserted  that  baptism  into  the  name  of  Christ  alone  was 
valid.  The  formula  of  Rome  is,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
of  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit."  In  the  East, "  so-and-so, 
the  servant  of  God,  is  baptized,"  &c.  The  Greeks  add  i4fficfi  after 
each  person,  and  conclude  with  the  words,  "  Now  and  ever  and 
to  aeons  of  aeons,  amen." 

We  first  find  in  TertuUian  trine  immersion  explained  from  the 
triple  invocation.  Nam  nec'semdf  sed  ter,  ad  singtda  ncmina  in 
personas  singidas  tinguimnr:  **  Not  once,  but  thrice,  for  the 
several  names,* into  the  several  persons,  are  we  dipped"  (adv. 
Prax,  xxvi.).  And  Jerome  says:  "  We  are  thrice  plunged,  that 
the  one  sacrament  of  the  Trinity  may  be  shown  forth."  On  the 
other  hand,  in  numerous  fathers  of  East  and  West,  e.g.  Leo  of 
Rome,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Theophylactus,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  and  others,  trine  immersion  was  regarded  as  being 
symbolic  of  the  three  days'  entombment  of  Christ;  and  in  Xhe 
Armenian  baptismal  rubric  this  interpretation  is  enjoined,  as 
also  in  an  epistle  of  Macarius  of  Jerusalem  addressed  to  the 
Armenians  (c.  330).  In  Armenian  writers  this  interpretation  is 
further  associated  with  the  idea  of  baptism  into  the  death  of 
Christ 

Trine  immersion  then,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  Basil  confesses 
his  ignorance,  must  be  older  than  either  of  the  rival  explanations. 
These  are  clearly  aetiological,  and  invented  to  explain  an  existing 
custom,  which  the  church  had  adopted  from  its  pagan  medium. 
For  pagan  lustrations  were  normally  threefold;  thus  Virgil 
writes  (Aen.  vi.  229):  Ter  socios  pura  circumtulU  unda.  Ovid 
{Mel.  vii.  189  and  Pasii,  iv.  315),  Persius  (iL  16)  and  Horace 
{Ep.  i.  X.  37)  similarly  speak  of  trine  lustrations;  and  on  the 
last  mentioned  passage  the  scholiast  Aero  remarks:  "  He  uses 
the  words  thriu  purely^  because  people  in  expiating  their  sins, 
plunge  themselves  in  thrice."  Such  examples  of  the  ancient 
usage  encounter  us  everywhere  in  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity. 

6.  Age  oj  Baptism.— In  the  oldest  Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian 
and  other  rites  of  baptism,  a  service  of  giving  a  Christian  {%.€. 
non-pa|^)  name,  or  of  sealing  a  child  on  its  eighth  day,  is  found. 
According  to  it  the  priest,  either  at  the  door  of  the  church  or  at 
the  home,  blessed  the  infant,  sealtfd  it  (this  not  in  Armenia)  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  its  forehead,  and  prayed  that  in  due 
season  (iv  Koipi^  Mkrtf)  or  at  the  proper  time  (Armenian)  it 
may  enter  the  holy  Catholic  church.  This  rite  announces  itself 
as  the  analogue  of  Christ's  circumcision. 

On  the  fortieth  day  from  birth  another  rite  is  prescribed,  of 
ckurcking  the  child,  which  is  now  taken  into  the  church  with  iu 
tnother.  Both  are  blessed  by  the  clergy,  whose  petition  now  is 
that  God  "  may  preserve  this  child  and  caxise  him  to  grow  up  by 
the  unseen  grace  of  His  power  and  made  him  worthy  indue  season 
of  the  washing  of  baptism."  As  the  first  rite  corresponds  to  the 
circumcision  and  naming  of  Jesus,  so  does  the  second  to  His 
presentation  in  the  temple.  These  two  rites  really,  begin  the 
catechumenate  or  period  of  instruction  in  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  the  church.  It  depended  on  the  individual  how  k)ng  he  would 
wait  for  initiation.  Whenever  he  felt  inclined,  he  gave  in  his 
name  ais  a  candidate.  This  was  usually  done  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent  The  bishop  and  deigy  next  examined  the  candidates  one 
by  one,  and  ascertained  from  their  neighbours  whether  they  had 
led  such  exemplary  lives  as  to  be  worthy  of  admission.  In  case 
of  strangers  from  another  church  certificates  of  character  had 
to  be  produced.  If  a  man  seemed  unworthy,  the  bishop  dis- 
missed him  until  another  occasion,  when  he  might  be  worthier; 
but  if  all  was  satisfactory  he  was  admitted,  in  the  West  as  a 
competens  or  asker,  in  the  East  as  a  ^«>nf6^i«t,  i.e.  one  in 
course  of  being  illumined.  Usually  two  sponsors  made  themselves 


responsible  for  the  past  life  of  the  candidate  and  for  the  sincerity 
of  his  faith  and  repentance.    The  essential  thing  was  that  a  man 
should  come  to  baptism  of  his  own  free  will  and  not  under 
compulsion  or  fromhope  of  gain.    Macariusof  Jerusalem  {op.  cii.) 
declares  that  the  grace  of  the  wpuii  is  given  in  answer  to  our 
prayers  and  entreaties  for  it,  and  that  even  a  font  is  not  needful, 
but  only  the  wish  and  desire  for  grace.    TertuUian,  however,  in 
his  work  On  Baptism,  holds  that  even  that  is  not  always  enough. 
Some  girls  and  boys  at  Carthage  had  asked  to  be  baptized,  and 
there  were  some  who  urged  the  granting  of  their  request  on  the 
score  that  Christ  said:    "  Forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  Me" 
(Matt  xix.  X4),  and:  "To  each  that  asketh  thee  give *'  (Luke  vi 
30).    TertuUian  repUes  that "  We  must  beware  of  giving  the  holy 
thing  to  dogs  and  of  casting  pearis  before  swine."    He  dtes 
X  Tim.  v.  22:    "  Lay  not  on  thy  hands  hastily,  lest  thou  share  in 
another's  sins."    He  denies  that  the  precedents  of  the  eunock 
baptized  by  PhiUp  or  of  Paul  baptized,  without  hesitation  t^ 
Simon  (to  which  the  other  party  ^)pealcd)  were  rdevant    He 
dweUs  on  the  risk  run  by  the  sponsors,  in  case  the  candidates  for 
whose  purity  th^  went  bail  should  faU  into  sin.    It  is  more 
expedient,  Im  oondudes,  to  delay  baptism.    Why  should  persons 
stiU  in  the  age  of  ixmocence  be  in  a  hurry  to  be  iMptized  and  win 
remission  of  sins  ?    Let  people  first  learn  to  fed  their  need  of 
salvation,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  of  giving  it  only  to  those  who 
really  want  it    EipedaUy  let  the  unmarried  postpone  it    The 
risks  of  the  age  of  puberty  are  extreme.    Let  people  have  married 
or  be  anyhow  steeled  in  continence  before  tlicy  are  admitted  to 
lMq).tism.    It  would  appear  from  the  honuUes  of  Aphraates 
(c.  340)  that  in  the  Syriac  church  also  it  was  usual  to  renounce 
the  married  relation  after  baptism.    Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his 
Catecheses;  insists  on  "  the  longing  for  the  heavenly  polity,  on 
the  goodly  resolutioii  and  attendant  hope  "  of  the  catechumen 
{Pro.  Cat.  ch.  i.).    If  the  resolution  be  not  genuine,  the  bodily 
washing,  he  says,  profits  nothing.    "  God  asks  for  nothing  dse 
except  a  goodly  determination.    Say  not:  How  can  my  sins  be 
wiped  out?    I  teU  thee,  by  willing,  by  beUeving  "  (ch.  viii.). 
So  again  (Cat.  I.  ch.  iii.)  "  God  gives  not  his  holy  treasures  to  the 
dogs;  but  where  he  sees  the  goodly  determination,  then  he 
bestows  the  seed  of  salvation.  .  .  .  Those  then  who  would 
receive  the  spiritual  saving  seal  have  need  of  a  determination 
and  wiU  of  their  own.  .  .  .  Grace  has  need  of  faith  on  our  part." 
In  Jerusalem,  therefore,  whither  beUevers  flocked  from  all  over 
Christendom  to  be  buried,  the  official  point  of  view  as  late  as 
AJD.  350  was  entirdy  that  of  TertuUian.    TertuUian's  scruples 
Were  not  k>ng  respected  in  Carthage,  for  in  Cyprian's  wvrks 
(c.  250.)  we  already  hear  of  new-bom  infants  being  baptized.    In 
the  same  region  of  Africa,  however,  Monica  would  not  let  her  son 
Augustine  be  baptized  in  boyhood,  though  he  damoured  to  be. 
She  was  a  conservative.    In  the  Greek  world  thirty  was.  a  usual 
age  in  the  4th  century  for  persons  to  be  baptized,  in  imitation  of 
Christ    It  is  stiU  the  age  preferred  by  the  Baptists  of  Armenia. 
But  it  was  often  delayed  imtU  the  deathbed,  for  the  primitive 
idea  that  mortal  sins  committed  after  bq>tism  were  sins  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  unforgivable,  stiU  infhienced  men,  and 
survived  among  the  Cathars  up  to  the  X4th  century.  The  fathers, 
however,  of  the  4th  century  emphasized  already  the  danger  of 
deferring  the  rite  untU  men  faU  into  mortal  sickness,  when  they 
may  be  unconsdous  or  paralysed  or  otherwise  unfile  to  profess 
thdr  faith  and  repentance,  or  to  swaUow  the  viaticum.    Gregoiy 
Theologus  therefore  {c  340)  suggests  the  age  of  three  years  as 
suitable  for  baptism,  because  by  then  a  child  is  old  enough,  if  xMt 
to  understand  the  questions  put  to  him,  at  any  rate  to  spesk  and 
make  the  necessary  responses.    Gregory  sanctions  the  baptism 
of  infants  only  where  there  is  inuninent  danger  of  death.    "  It 
is  better  that  they  should  be  sanctified  without  tlSeir  own  sense 
of  it  than  that  they  pass  away  unsealed  and  uninitiated."    And 
he 'justifies  his  view  by  this,  that  circumcision,  which  foreshadowed 
the-  Christian  seal  {c^payit)t  was  imposed  on  the  eighth  day  on 
those  who  as  yet  had  nouseof  reason.    He  also  urges  theafuJogne 
of "  the  anointing  of  the  doorposts,  which  preserved  the  first-bon 
by  things  that  have  no  sense."    On  such  grounds  was  justified 
the  transition  of  a  b^>tism  which  began  as  a  spootaneons  act  oi 
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self-consecration  into  an  opus  operatum.  How  long  after  this  it 
was  before  infant  baptism  became  normal  inside  the  Byzantine 
church,  we  do  not  exactly  know,  but  it  was  natural  that  mothers 
should  insist  on  their  children  being  liberated,  from  Satan  and 
safeguarded  from  demons  as  soon  as  mi^t  be.  The  change  came 
more  quickly  in  Latin  than  in  Greek  Christendom,  and  very 
slowly  indeed  in  the  Armenian  and  Georgian  churches.  Augus- 
tine's insbtence  on  original  sin,  a  doctrine  never  quite  accepted 
in  hb  sense  in  the  ^ast,  hurried  on  the  diange. 

7.  Confirmation. — ^In  the  West,  however,  the  sacrament  has 
been  saved  from  becoming  merdy  magical  by  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion or  d  rec^tion  of  the  Spirit  being  separated  from  the  baptism 
of  regeneration  and  reserved  for  an  adult  age.  The  English 
churcii  confirms  at  fifteen  or  sixteen;  the  Roman  rather  earlier. 
The  catecfaetic  course,  which  formeriy  preceded  the  complete  rite, 
now  intervenes  between  its  two  halves;  and  the  sponsors  who 
formerly  attested  the  worthinen  of  the  candidate  and  received 
him  op  as  anadochi  out  of  the  font,  have  become  god-parents, 
who  take  the  baptismal  vows  vicariously  for  infants  who  cannot 
answer  for  themselves.  In  the  East^n  the  oontrary,the  complete 
rite  is  read  over  the  diild,  who  is  thus  confirmed  from  the  first. 
The  Roman  church  already  foreshadowed  the  change  and  gave  a 
peculiar  salience  to  confirmation  as  eariy  as  the  3rd  century, 
when  it  decreed  that  persons  already  baptized  by  heretics,  but 
reverting  to  the  churdi  should  not  be  baptized  over  again,  but 
only  have  hands  laid  on  them.  It  was  otherwise  in  Africa  and 
the  East.  Here  they  insisted  in  such  cases  on  a  repetition  of  the 
entire  rite,  baptism  and  confirmation  together.  The  Cathars 
{q.v.)  of  the  middle  iges  discarded  water  baptism  altogether  as 
being  a  Jewish  rite,  but  retained. the  laying  on  of  hands  with 
the  tradiiio  prtds  as  sufficient  initiation.  This  they  called  the 
spiritual  baptism,  and  interpreted  Matt  xxviii.  xq,  as  a  command 
to  practise  it,  and  hot  water  baptism. 

g.  Disdplina  arcani. — ^The  communication  to  the  candidates 
of  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  was  a  solemn  rite.    Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  in  his  instruction  of  the  catechumens,  urges  them  to 
leain  the  Creed  by  heart,  but  not  write  it  down.    On  no  account 
must  they  divulge  it  to  unbaptized  persons.    The  same  rule 
already  meets  us  in  Cement  of  Alexandria  before  the  year  300. 
In  time  ^his  rule  gave  rise  to  what  is  called  the  Disdplina  arcani. 
Following  the  fashion  of  the  pagan  mysteries  in  which  men  were 
only  permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  sacred  objects  after  minute 
lustrations  and  scrupulous  purifications,   Christian   teachers 
came  to  represent  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer  and  Lord's  Supper 
as  mysteries  to  be  guarded  in  sflence  and  never  divulged  either 
to  the  unbaptiaed  or  to  the  pagans.    And  yet  Justin  Martyr, 
Tertullian  and  other  apologists  of  the  and  century  had  found 
nothing  to  conceal  from  the  eye  and  ear  of  pagan  emperors  and 
their  ministers.    In  the  srd  century  this  love  of  mystification 
reached  the  pitch  of  hiding  even  the  gospels  from  the  unclean 
eyes  of  pagans.    Probably  Mgr.  Pierre  BattifoP  is  correct  in 
supposing  that  the  Disdplina  arcani  was  more  or  less  of  a  make- 
believe,  a  bit  of  belletristic  trifling  on  the  part  of  the  over- 
rhetorical  Fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.    It  Is  in  them 
that  the  atmo^here  of  mystery  attains  a  maximum  of  intensity. 
They  dearly  fdt  themselves  called  upon  to  out-trump  the  pagan 
iiystac    Yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  men  and  women  ^ould 
spend  years,  even  whole  lives,  as  catechumens  within  the  ^ale  of 
the  church,  and  really  remain  ignorant  all  the  time  of  the  Trini- 
tarian Epidesis  tised  in  baptism,  of  the  Creed,  and  above  all  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.    Wherever  the  Disdplina  arcani^  ije.  the 
obligation  to  keep  secret  the  formula  of  the  threefold  name,  the 
creed  based  on  it  and  the  Lord's  Ptayer,  was  taken  seriously,  it 
was  akin  to  the  scruple  which  exists  everywhere  among  primitive 
religionists  against  revealing  to  the  profane  the  knowledge  of  a 
powerful  name  or  magic  formula.    The  name  of  a  deity  was  often 
kept  secret  and  not  allowed  to  be  written  down,as  among  the  Jews. 
9.  Rggtneration. — ^The  idea  of  regeneration  seldom  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  perhaps  not  at  all  in  connexion  with 
baptism;  for  in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  John  ill.  3-8, 
the  words  "  of  water  and  "  in  v.  5  offend  the  context,  spiritual 
*£iudes  kistoriques,  Essai  sur  Disc  arc.  (Paris  1902). 


re-birth'  alone  being  insisted  upon  in  w.  3, 6,  7  and  8;  mbreovcr, 
Justin  Martyr,  who  cites  v.  5,  seems  to  omit  them.  Nor  is  there 
any  mention  of  water  in  ch.  i.  13,  where,  according  to  the  oldest 
text,  Christ  is  represented  as  having  been  bom  or  begotten  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God. 

In  I  Pet  L  3,  it  is  said  of  the. saints  that  God  the  Father 
begat  them  anew  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  in  v.  33  that  they  have  been  begotten  again,  not  of 
corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible  through  the  word  of  God. 
But  here  again  it  is  not  dear  that  the  writer  has  in  view  water 
baptism  or  any  rite  at  all  as  the  means  and  occasion  of  regenera^ 
tion.  In  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus  we  seem  to  overhear 
a  protest  against  the  growing  tendency  of  the  last  years  of  the 
xst  century  to  substitute  formal  sacraments  for  the  free  afflatus 
of  theq>irit,  and  to  "crib,  cabin  and  confine"  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

The  passage  where  re-birth  is  best  put  forward  in  connexion 
with  baptism  is  Luke  iii.  aa,  where  andent  texts,  induding  the 
Gospd  ojf  the  Hebrews^  read, "  Thou  art  my  bdoved  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  Thee."  These  words  were  taken  in  the  sense 
that  Jesus  was  then  re-bom  of  the  Spirit  an  adoptive  Son  of  God 
and  Messiah;  and  with  this  reading  is  bound  up  the  entire 
adoptionist  school  of  Christology.  It  a^parentiy  underlies  the 
symbolizing  of  Christ  as  a  fish  in  the  art  of  the  catacombs,  and 
in  the  literature  of  the  and  century.  Tertullian  prdaces  with 
this  idea  his  work  on  baptism.  Nos  pisdculi  secundum  IXOTN 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum  in  aqua  nasdmur.  "  We  littie  fishes, 
after  the  example  <tf  our  Fish  Jesus  Christ,  are  bom  in  the  water." 
So  about  the  year  440  the  Gaulish  poet  Orientius  wrote  of 
Christ;  Pisds  natus  aquis,  auctor  bapUsmatis  ipse  est.  "  A  fish 
bom  of  the  waters  is  himself  originator  of  baptism." 

But  before  his  time  and  within  a  hundred  years  of  Tertullian 
this  embolism  in  Its  original  significance  had  become  heretical, 
and  the  orthodox  were  thrown  back  on  another  explanation  of  it 
This  was  that  the  word  IX8T2  is  made  up  of  the  letters  which 
begin  the  Greek  words  meaning  "Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Saviour."  An  entire  mythology  soon  grew  up  around  the  idea 
of  re-birth.  Tlie  font  was  viewed  as  the  womb  of  the  virgin 
mother  church,  who  was  in  some  congregations,  for  example,  in 
the  early  churdies  of  Gaul,  no  al»traction,  but  a  divine  aeon 
watching  over  and  sympathizing  with  the  children  of  her  womb, 
the  redpient  even  of  hjrmns  of  praise  and  humble  supplications* 
Other  mythoplastic  growths  succeeded,  one  of  which  must  be 
noticed.  The  sponsors  or  anadockif  who,  after  the  introduction 
of  infant  baptism  came  to  be  called  god-fathers  and  god^mothersi 
were  really  in  a  spiritual  rdation  to  the  children  they  took  up 
out  of  the  font  This  rdation  was  soon  by  the  canonists  identified 
with  the  blood-tie  whidi  connects  real  parents  with  their  off- 
spring, and  the  corollary  drawn  that  children,  who  in  baptism 
had  the  same  god-parent,  were  real  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
might  not  marry  dther  eadi  the  other  or  real  children  of  the 
said  god-parent  The  reformed  churdies  have  set  aside  this 
fiction,  but  in  the  Latin  and  Eastern  churches  it  has  created  a 
distinct  and  very  powerful  marriage  taboo. 

xa  Relation  to  Repentance. — ^Baptism  justified  the  bdiever, 
that  is  to  say,  constituted  him  a  saint  whose  past  sins  were 
abolished.  Sin  after  baptism  exduded  the  sinner  afresh  from 
the  divine  grace  and  from  the  sacraments.  He  fdl  back  into 
the  status  of  a  catechumen,  and  it  was  much  discussed  from  the 
and  century  onwards  whether  he  could  be  restored  to  the  church 
at  all,  and,  if  so,  how.  A  rite  was  devised,  called  exkomologesis, 
by  which,  after  a  fresh  term  of  repentance,  marked  by  austerities 
more  strict  than  any  Trappist  monk  imposes  on  hlxnsdf  to-day, 
the  persons  lapsed  from  grace  could  re-enter  the  church.  In 
effect  this  rite  was  a  repetition  of  baptism,  the  water  of  the  font 
alone  being  omitted.  Such  restoration  could  in  the  eariier  churdi 
only  be  effected  once.  A  second  lapse  from  the  state  of  grace 
entailed  peipetual  exdusion  from  the  sacraments,  the  means  of 
salvation.  As  has  been  remarked  above,  the  terror  of  post- 
baptismal  sin  and  the.fact  that  only  one  restoration  was  allowable 
Influenced  many  as  late  as  the  4th  century  to  remain  catechumens 
all  thdr  lives,  and,  like  Constantine,  to  recdve  baptism  on  the 
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deathbed  alone.    The  same  scruples  endured  among  the  medieval 
Cathars.    (See  Penance  and  Novatunus.) 

XI.  Baptism  for  the  Dead. — Paul,  in  z  Cor.  zv.  39,-  glances 
at  this  as  an  established  practice  familiar  to  those  whom  be 
addresses^  Three  explanations  are  possible:  (i)  The  saints 
before  they  were  quickened  or  made  dive  together  with  Christ, 
were  dead  through  their  trespasses  and  sins.  In  baptism  they 
were  buried  with  Christ  and  rose,  like  Him,  from  the  dead.  We 
can,  therefore,  paraphrase  v.  29  thus:  "  Else  what  shall  they  do 
which  are  baptized  for  their  dead  selves  ?"  &c.  It  is  in  behalf  of 
his  own  sinful,  ix.  dead  self,  that  the  sinner  is  baptized  and 
receives  eternal  life.  (2)  Contact  with  the  dead  entailed  a 
pollution  which  lasted  at  least  a  day  and  must  be  washed  away' 
by  ablutions,  before  a  man  is  re-admitted  to  religious  cult.  This 
was  the  rule  among  the  Jews.  Is  it  possible  that  the  words  "  for 
the  dead  "  signify  "  because  of  contact  with  the  dead  "  ?  (3) 
Both  these  explanations  are  forced,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  by  a  make-believe  conunon  in  all  religions,  and  not  un- 
known in  the  earliest  church,  the  sins  of  d^  rdatives,  about 
whose  salvation  their  survivors  were  anxious,  were  traz^ferred 
into  living  persons,  who  assumed  for  the  nonce  their  names 
and  were  baptized  in  their  behalf,  so  in  vicarious  wise  rendering 
it  possible  for  the  sins  of  the  dead  to  be  washed  away.  The 
Mormons  have  this  rite.  The  idea  of  transferring  sin  into 
another  man  or  into  an  animal,  and  so  getting  it  purged  through 
him  or  it,  was  widespread  in  the  age  of  Paul  and  long  af  terwardi. 
Chrysostom  says  that  the  substitutes  were  put  into  the  beds  of 
the  deceased,  and  assuming  the  voice  of  the  dead  asked  for 
baptism  and  remission  of  sins.  Tertullian  and  others  attest  this 
custom  among  the  followers  of  Cerinthus  and  Marc^on. 

13.  Use  of  the  Name. — In  Acts  iv.  7,  the  rulers  and  priests 
of  the  Jews  summon  Peter  and  inquire  by  what  power  or  in 
what  name  he  has  healed  the  lame.  Here  a  belief  is  assumed 
whidi  pervades  andent  magic  and  religion.  Only  so  far  as  we 
can  get  away  from  the  modem  view  that  a  person's  name  is 
a  trifling  accident,  and  breathe  the  atmosphere  which  broods 
over  ancient  religions,  can  we  understand  the  use  of  the  name  in 
baptisms,  exorcisms,  prayers,  purifications  and  consecrations. 
For  a  name  carried  with  it,  for  those  who  were  so  blessed  as  to 
be  acquainted  with  it,  whatever  power  and  influence  its  owner 
wielded  in  heaven  or  on  earth  or  under  the  earth.  A  vow  or 
prayer  formulated  in  or  through  a  certain  name  was  fraught 
with  the  prestige  of  him  whose  name  it  was.  Thus  the  psalmist 
addressing  Jehovah  cries  (Ps.  liv.  x):  "Save  me,  O  God,  by 
Thy  name,  and  judge  me  in  Thy  might."  And  in  Acts  iii.  x6, 
it  is  the  name  itself  which  renders  strong  and  whole  the  man 
who  believed  therein.  In  Acts  xviii.  1$,  the  Jews  assail  Paul 
because  he  has  trusted  and  appealed  to  the  name  of  a  Messiah 
whom  they  regard  as  an  overthrower  of  the  law;  for  Paul 
believed  that  God  had  invested  Jesus  with  a  name  above  all 
names,  potent  to  constrain  and  overcome  all  lesser  powers,  good 
or  evil,  in  heaven  or  earth  or  under  earth.  Baptism  then  in  the 
name  or  through  the  name  or  into  the  name  of  Christ  placed 
the  believer  under  the  influence  and  tutelage  of  Christ's  person- 
ality, as  before  he  was  in  popular  estimation  under  the  ii^uence 
of  stars  and  horoscope.  Nay,  more,  it  imported  that  personality 
into  him,  making  him  a  limb  or  member  of  Christ's  body,  and 
immortal  as  Christ  was  inmiortal.  Nearly  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  name  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  become  more 
intelligible  if  it  be  rendered  personality.  In  Rev.  zi.  xj,  the 
revisers  are  obliged  to  render  it  by  persons,  and  shoxild  equally 
have  done  so  in  iii.  4:  "  Thou  hast  a  few  names  (i.e.  persons) 
in  Sardis  which  did  not  defile  their  garments."  (See  Com- 
8ECKAT10N.) 

13.  Origin  of  Christian  Baptism.^-V/hea  it  is  asked.  Was  this 
a  continuance  of  the  baptism  of  John  or  was  it  merely  the  baptism 
of  proselytes? — a  distinction  is  implied  between  the  two  latter 
which  was  not  always  real.  In  relation  to  the  publicans  and 
soldiers  who,  smitten  with  remorse,  sought  out  John  in  the 
wilderness,  his  baptism  was  a  purification  from  their  past  and 
so  far  identical  with  the  proselyte's  bath;  but  so  far  as  it  raised 
them  up  to  be  children  unto  Abraham  and  filled  them  with  the 


Messianic  hope,  it  advanced  them  further  than  that  bath  oooU 
do,  and  assured  them  of  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  soon  to 
be  established — this,  without  imposing  circumcision  on  them; 
for  the  ordinary  proselyte  was  circumcised  as  well  as  baptised. 
For  the  Jews,  however,  who  came  to  John,  his  baptism  could 
not  have  the  significance  of  the  prosdyte's  baptism,  but  rather 
accorded  with  another  baptism  undergone  by  Jews  who  wished 
to  consecrate  their  lives  by  stricter  study  and  practice  of  the  law. 
So  Epictetus  remarks  that  he  only  really  imderstands  Judaism 
who  knows  "the  baptized  Jew"  {t^  0€fiatitthw).  We 
gather  from  Acts  xix.  4,  that  John  had  merely  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  coming  Messiah,  without  identifying  him  with 
Jesus  of  Nazaretii.  The  apostolic  age  supplied  thisidentificati<m, 
and  the  normal  use  during  it  seems  to  have  been  "  into  Christ 
Jesus,"  or  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "of  Jesus 
Christ  "  simply,  or  "  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Paul  ez^ains 
these  formulas  as  being  equivalent  to  "  into  the  death  of  Christ 
Jesus,"  as  if  the  faithful  were  in  the  rite  raised  from  death  into 
everlasting  life.  Tlie  liheness  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  with 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  ensured  a  real  union  with  him 
of  the  believer  who  underwent  the  ceremony,  according  to  the 
well-known  principle  in  sacris  simulata  pro  veris  acdpL 

But  opinion  was  still  fluid  about  baptism  in  the  apostdic  age, 
especially  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
The  Spirit  falls  on  the  disdples  and  others  at  Pentecost  without 
any  baptism  at  all,  and  Paul  alone  of  the  apostles  was  baptized. 
So  far  was  the  afflatus  of  the  Spirit  from  being  conditioned  by 
the  rite,  that  in  Acts  x.  44  ff.,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  first 
poured  out  upon  the  Gentiles  who  heard  the  word  preached 
so  that  they  spoke  with  tongues,  and  it  was  only  after  these 
manifestations  that  they  were  baptized  with  water  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  instance  of  Peter.  We  can  divine  from 
this  passage  why  Paid  was  so  eager  himsdf  to  preach  the  word, 
and  left  it  to  others  to  baptize. 

But  as  a  rule  the  repentant  underwent  baptism  In  the  name 
of  Christ  Jesus,  and  washed  away  their  sins  before  hands  were 
laid  upon  them  unto  reception  of  the  Spirit.  Apollos,  who  ooly 
knew  the  baptism  of  John  (Acts  zviii.  34),  needed  only  instruction 
in  the  prophetic  gnosis  at  the  hands  of  Pxisdlla  and  Aquila  in 
order  to  become  a  full  disciple.  On  the  other  hand.  In  Acts  xix. 
1-7,  twelve  disdples,  for  sudi  they  were  already  accounted,  who 
haid  been  baptized  into.  John's  baptism,  i.e.  into  the  name  of  him 
that  should  follow  John,  but  had  not  even  heard  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  at  Paul's  instance  re-baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jestis.  Then  Paul  himself  lays  hands  on  them  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  comes  upon  them,  so  that  th^  speak  with  tcmgues  and 
prophecy.  Not  only  do  we  hear  of  these  varieties  of  practice, 
but  also  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  together  with  prayer  as  a 
substantive  rite  unconnected  with  baptism.  The  seven  deacons 
were  so  ordained.  And  this  rite  of  laying  on  hands,  "wbidx  was 
in  antiquity  a  recognized  way  of  transmitting  the  occult  power 
or  virtue  of  one  man  into  another,  is  used  in  Acts  iz.  17,  by 
Ananias,  in  order  that  Paul  may  recover  his  si^t  and  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  Saul  and  Barnabas  equally  are  separated 
for  a  certain  missionary  work  by  imposition  of  hands  with  pra3rer 
and  fasting,  and  are  so  sent  forth  by  the  H<rfy  Ghost  It  was 
also  a  way  of  healing  the  sick  (Acts  xzviiL  8),  and  as  soch 
accompanied  by  anointing  with  oil  (Jas.  v.  14).  The  Roman 
church  then  had  eariy  precedents  for  separating  confirmatioB 
from  baptism.  It  would  also  appear  that  in  the  primitive  age 
confirmation  and  ordination  were  one  and  the  same  rite;  and 
so  they  continued  to  be  among  the  dissident  bdievers  cl  the 
middle  ages,  who,  however,  often  dropped  the  water  rite  alto- 
gether. (See  Cathass.)  More  than  one  sect  of  the  3nd  ccntaiy 
rejected  water  baptism  on  the  ground  that  knowledge  of  the 
truth  in  itself  makes  us  free,  and  that  external  material  washing 
of  a  perishable  body  cannot  contribute  to  the  illumination  of  the 
inner  man,  complete  without  it.  St  Paxil  himself  recognizes 
(i  Cor.  vii.  14)  that  children,  one  of  whose  parents  only  is  a 
believer,  are  ipso  facto  not  undean,  but  holy.  Even  an  unbe> 
Heving  husband  or  wife  is  sanctified  by  a  bdieving  partner.  U 
we  remember  the  force  of  thfe  words  iiytot  dYiAf »  (cf.  t  Cor. 
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1.  1),  hen  nsed  oF  ctuUren  ■nd  pannti,  «e  MiIlM  bov  br  off 
waJ  5(  Paul  from  the  positioni  of  Auguiline. 

irises  whethei  Jam  Himself  iutltuted  baptism 
entiy  into  the  Meuiuiic  kiogdom.  Tb£  Fourth 
gcspe!  (iii.  Ji,  and  iv.  1)  oiseita  that  Jesui  HimselF  baptiwd 
on  a  grcstei  Bcile  than  the  Baptist,  but  immediately  adds  thai 
Jcs uiHLinselF  baptized  not,  but  only  Hia  disciples- a4  if  the  wri  to 
fell  that  he  bad  too  boldly  conlndicted  the  older  tradiiion  of 
(he  other  gospels.  Nor  in  these  ii  it  reropled  that  the  disciple* 
baptized  diiiing  tlieir  blaster's  lifetime;  indeed  the  very  contrary 
is  imirfied.  Then  remain  twoteits  in  which  (be  injunction  to 
baptize  is  Bttiibuted  to  Jesus,  namely.  Marie  ivi.  16  and  Mail. 
ziviiL  iS-ia  Of  these  the  first  is  part  ofanappendix  headed"  of 
Aiiston  the  elder  "  in  an  old  Armenian  codex,  and  taken  periiaps 
from  the  lost  compiUtions  of  Papias,  as  to  the  other  text,  it 
lus  been  doubted  by  many  critics,  e.j.  Neandec,  Hamack, 
Dr  Armilage  Robinson  and  James  Martineau,  whether  it  repre- 
KDts  a  real  ulteraoce  of  Christ  and  not  rather  the  litur^cal  usage 
oF  the  region  in  which  the  £tsl  go'P'l  was  compiled.  The 
ciicumstancc,  unknown  to  these  critics  when  they  made  their 
conjectures,  that  EusebiusPam phili,  in  nearly  ascore of  dtilions, 
substitutes  the  wotdt "  in  My  Name  "  for  the  words  "  baptizing 
IhcTD  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  renders  their  conjectures  superfluous.  Aphraates 
abo  in  citing  the  verse  substitutes  "and  they  shall  beb'eve  in 
Me  "—a  pataphiue  of  "  in  My  Name."  The  first  gospel  thus 
falls  into  tine  with  the  te$t  of  the  New  TcstamenL 

14.  Andot'**  Xilf  if  •'Utr  Stliciaa  (see  also  PtnuncATiOK). 
— The  Fathers  themselves  were  the  first  to  recognize  that  "  the 

MithraicandotbecMyiUeused  baptism  in  their  rilesof  initiation. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ttie  Christians  borrowed  From 
these  or  From  any  Gentile  source  any  essential  features  of  their 
baptismal  rites.  Baptism  was  long  before  the  advent  of  Jesus 
imposed  on  pioselytirs,  and  existed  inside  Judaism  itsclF. 
it  has  been  lemArked  that  the  developed  ceremony  oF  baptism, 

law  known  as  emancipalio,  by  which  the  patria  potcstas  (or 
power  oF  life  and  death  of  the  father  over  his  son}  was  ex- 
tiiiguished.  Under thetawof  theXlLTablesthefather  lost il.if 
be  three  limea  sold  his  child.  Thissuggesteda  regular  procedure! 
according  to  which  the  Father  sold  his  son  Ihrice  into  mancipiiim. 
while  alter  each  tale  the  fictitious  vend<«  eoftsncbized  the  ton, 
by  manumiaia  viruSkla,  i.t,  by  hying  his  rod  ItiitdUla)  on  the 
^lave  and  claiming  him  as  free  (nndifiUu  ia  Ubirlalem).  Then 
tiie  owner  also  laid  his  twl  on  the  slave,  declaiing  his  intention 
to  enfranchise  him,  and  the  prattar  by  bis  addUter  confirmed 
the  owner's  dettaralion.  The  third  nuiiiimiiRBii  thus  gave  to 
the  son  and  slave  his  freedom.  It  is  possible  that  this  common 
ceremoBy  ol  Ronuin  Uw  suggested  the  triple  abrttmiaialio  of 
Satan.  Like  the  legal  ceremony,  baptism  freed  the  l>elieveT 
From  one  (Satan)  who,  by  the  mere  Fact  oF  the  believer's  birth, 
hid  power  oF  death  over  him.  And  as  the  legal  manumistioa 
dissolved  a  ton's  previous  agnatic  relatiorkships,  so,  too,  the 
person  baptized  gave  up  Father  and  mother,  lie,  and  became  one 
of  a  society  of  bltthren  the  bond  between  whom  was  not  physical 
but  spiritual.  The  idea  of  adoption  in  baptism  as  a  son  and  heir 
□f  Cod  was  almost  certainly  lakes  by  Paul  ficm  Roman  law. 

The  ceremoay  of  turning  to  the  west  three  times  with  lenunda- 
tioB  of  tbe  Evil  One.  then  to  the  east.  Is  eiaclly  patalleled  in  a 
rite  of  purifictclon  by  water  common  among  the  Malays  and 
described  by  Skeit  in  his  book  on  Malay  magic.  If  the  Malay 
rite  is  not  derived  through  Mahommedanism  from  Christianity, 
ii  is  a  renuibble  example  of  how  similar psychologiCBl  conditions 
can  produce  almost  identical  rites. 

TV  idea  oF  ipiritual  re.birth,  so  soon  associated  with  baptism, 
nf  wide  currency  in  ancient  religions.     It  is  met  within  Philo 
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that  the  inner  man  vbo  rises  up  in  us  at  the  fourteenth  yeai 
after  puberty  {ij.  at  10)  ii  better  than  tbe  man  who  is  bom  from 
the  mother's  womb. 

In  «  Paris  papyrus  edited  by  Albc.  Dieterich  (Leipog,  1903) 
undertbctitleof  Eiia  Uiiirailiivpt,  an  ancient  mystic  describe* 
his  n-biiih  in  impressive  Unguige,  In  a  pnyei  addressed  to 
"  First  birth  of  my  birth,  first  beginning  (w  principle)  of  my 
beginning,  first  spirit  of  the  spirit  in  me,"  be  prays  "ID  be  restored 
to  his  deathless  birth  {feneifj),  albeit  be  'a  let  ind  hindered  by 
his  underlying  nature,  to  the  end  that  according  to  th  ■  pttasing 
need  and  spur  of  his  longing  he  may  gaze  upon  the  deathles* 
prindple  with  deathless  spirit,  through  the  deathless  wiiet, 
through  the  solid  and  the  air;  that  he  may  be  r«-bom  through 
reason  (gr  idea),  that  he  may  be  consecrated,  and  the  holy  spirit 
breathe  in  him,  that  he  may  admire  the  holy  fire,  that  he  tnay 
behold  the  abyss  of  the  Orient,  dread  water,  and  that  be  may  be 
heardof  the  quickeningand  drtnimambicnt  ether;  for  this  day  be 
is  about  to  gaze  on  the  revealed  le^ty  with  deathless  eyes;  a. 
mortal  bom  of  mortal  womb,  he  has  ben  enhanced  in  eiceNenca 
by  the  might  of  the  All-poweiful  and  by  the  right  band  ol  tbe 
Deathless  one,"  &c 

Tliis  is  but  one  spednen  of  the  pious  e  jaculntions,  which  in  the 
first  centuriei  were  riung  from  the  lips  of  thousands  of  nyibii,  in 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  idcaoF  re-birth  was 
in  the  tir;  it  was  tbe  very  keynote  of  all  the  solemn  Initiation* 
and  mysteries — Myihraic,  Orphic,  Eleosinian — thiough  which  re- 
pentant pagans  secured  pardon  and  eternal  bliss.  Yet  there  is 
m  ch  evid  m  that  the  church  directly  borrowed  many  of  its 
ce  em  me*  lerpreutlons  from  outside  sources.  Theyforlbe 
m«  pa         gina  ed  among  the  believer3,and  not  fmpmbably  the 
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mtnia  Ecduuu  Liatrticis  by  l>}m  Cabrol  and  Oom  Ledertq 
903         uimmary<4  all  liturgical  piuugrfl  given  in  the  early 
en       orble    HtOtitt  du  uptmaU  dt  bapitMe  (3  voIl  Farii^ 
M      SS  CF.  C.  C.) 

BAPnBTB.  HIC0LA9  UfSBLMB  (iTfir-igjs),  French  actor, 
was  born  in  Bordcaui  on  the  iBth  oF  June  17S1,  the  elder  son  ol 
Joseph  Franfois  Aoselme,  a  popular  actor.  His  mother  played 
leading  pans  in  tragedy,  and  both  Ins  parents  enjoyed  the  prcK 
lection  of  Voltaireand  the  Friendship  of  Lekain.  It  was  probably 
under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  that  Nicolas  Anselme  made  hts 
first  appearance  as  de  BeUoy  in  CasUm  tt  Bayard;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Baptiste,  he  made  a  contract  to 
play  yonng  lover  parts  at  Arras,  where  he  also  appeared  in  opera 
and  even  in  pantomime.  From  Rouen,  where  he  bad  tbm 
succcssFul  yean,  his  reputation  spread  to  Palis  and  he  wai 
summoned  to  the  new  theatre  which  the  comedian  Lan^ols- 
Courcellcs  had  Just  founded,  and  where  he  succeeded,  not  only 
in  making  an  engagement  foe  himselF,  but  in  brinjpng  all  hb 
family,  father,  mother.  wiFe  and  brother.  They  were  thus 
distinguished  in  the  tdaybiUs;  Baptiste.  aim,  Baptiste  plrt, 
Baptiste  aula,  Madame  Baptiste  mire,  Madame  Baptiste  brn. 
This  resulted  in  the  pun  of  calling  a  play  in  which  the/  all 
appeared  um  pitce  dt  baptisla,  Nicolas  soon  obtained  the  public 
favour,  spedall/  in  La  Maitelliire'i  mcdiociB  Snial,  ditf  ia 
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brigands,  and  as  Count  Almaviva  in  Beaumarrhiifa*  La  Hhre 
coupaUe,  His  success  in  this  was  so  great  that  the  directors  of 
the  Th6&tre  de  la  R^ublique — who  had  already  secured  Talma, 
Dugazon  and  Madame  Vestris — hastened  to  obtain  his  services, 
and,  in  order  to  get  him  at  once  (1793),  paid  the  30,000  francs 
forfeit  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  on  breaking  his  contract. 
Later  he,  as  well  as  his  younger  brother,  became  sociitaire, 
Nicolas  took  all  the  leading  parts  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  As  he 
grew  older  his  special  JorU  lay  in  noble  fathers.  After  a  brilliant 
career  of  thrity-five  years  of  uninteirupted  service,  he  retired  in 
1828.  But,  i^ter  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  the  Th6&tre 
Fran^axs.was  in  great  straits,  the  brothers  Baptiste  came  to  the 
rescue,  reappeared  on  the  stage  and  helped  to  bring  back  its 
prosperity.  The  elder  died  in  Paris  on  the  xst  of  December 
1835.  Tlie  younger  brother,  Paul  Eustache  Anselme,  known  as 
Baftiste  cadet  (1765-1839),  was  also  a  comedian  of  great  talent, 
and  had  a  long  and  brilliant  career  at  the  Com6die  Fran^aise, 
where  he  made  his  dihut  in  1792  in  V Amour  ei  VitUirU, 

BAPnSTBRT  {Baptistenum,  in  the  Greek  Chureh  ^>tanffHipi»), 
the  separate  hall  or  chapel,  connected  with  the  early  Christian 
Church,  in  which  the  catechumens  were  instructed  and  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  administered.  The  name  baptistery  is 
also  given  to  a  kind  of  chapel  in  a  large  church,  which  serves  the 
same  purpose.  1  he  baptistery  proper  was  commonly  a  circular 
building,  although  sometimes  it  had  eight  and  sometimes  twelve 
sidesi-and  consisted  of  an  ante-room  (r/»a6Xiof  dais)  where 
the  catechumens  were  instructed,  and  where  before  baptism 
they  made  their  confession  of  faith,  and  an  inner  apartment 
where  the  sacrament  was  administered.  In  the  inner  apartment 
the  principal  object  was  the  baptismal  font  {noiKv/ifiridpat  or 
piscina),  in  which  those  to  be  lMq>tized  were  immersed  thrice. 
Three  steps  led  down  to  the  floor  of  the  font,  and  over  it  was 
suspended  a  gold  or  silver  dove;  while  on  the  walls  were  com- 
monly pictures  of  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
font  was  at  first  always  of  stone,  but  latterly  metals  were  often 
used.  Baptisteries  belong  to  a  period  of  the  church  when  great 
numbers  of  adult  catechumens  were  baptized,  and  when  im- 
mersion was  the  rule.  We  find  little  or  no  trace  of  Uiem  before 
Constantine  made  Christianity  the  state  religion,  t .«.  before  the 
4th  century;  and  as  early  as  the  6th  century  the  baptismal  font 
was  built  in  the  porch  of  the  church  and  then  in  the  church 
itself;  After  the  9th  century  few  baptisteries  were  built,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  later  date  being  those  at  Pisa,'  Florence, 
Padua,  Lucca  and  Parma.  Some  of  the  older  baptisteries  were 
very  large,  so  large  that  we  hear  of  councils  and  synods  being 
held  in  them.  It  was  necessary  to  make  them  large,  because  in 
the  early  Church  it  was  customary  for  the  bishop  to  baptise  all 
the  catechumens  in  his  diocese  (and  so  baptisteries  are  commonly 
found  attached  to  the  cathedral  and  not  to  the  parish  churches), 
and  also  because  the  rite  was  performed  only  thrice  in  the  year. 
(See  Baptisv.)  During  the  months  when  there  were  no  baptisms 
the  baptistery  doors  were  sealed  with  the  bishop's  seal.  .  Some 
baptisteries  were  divided  into  two  parts  to  separate  the  sexes; 
sometimes  the  church  had  two  baptisteries,  one  for  each  sex.  A 
fireplace  was  often  provided  to  warm  the  neophytes  after 
immersion.  Though  baptisteries  were  forbidden  to  be  used  as 
burial-places  by  the  council  of  Auxerre  (578)  they  were  not 
uncommonly  used  as  such.  Many  of  the  early  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  were  buried  in  the  baptistery  there.  Baptisteries, 
we  find  from  the  records  of  early  councils,  were  first  built  and 
used  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from  the  practice  of  private 
baptism.  As  soon  as  Christianity  made  such  progress  that 
baptism  became  the  rule,  and  as  soon  as  immeruon  gave  place  to 
sprinkling,  the  ancient  baptisteries  were  no  longer  necessary. 
They  are  still  in  general  use,  however,  in  Florence  and  Pisa.  The 
baptistery  of  the  Lateran  must  be  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
building  still  in  use.  A  laige  part  of  it  remains  as  built  by  Con- 
stantine. The  central  area,  where  is  the  basin  oi  the  font, 
is  an  octagon  around  which  stand  eight  porphyry  columns,  with 
marble  capitals  and  entablature  of  classical  form;  outside  these 
are  an  ambulatory  and  outer  walls  forming  a  larger  octagon. 
Attached  to  one  side,  towards  the  Lateran  basilica,  is  a  fine 


porch  with  two  noble  porphyry  columns  and  richly  carved 
capitals,  bases  and  entablatures.  The  drcnlar  churdi  of  Santa 
Costanaea,  also  of  the  4th  century,  served  is  a  baptistery  and 
contained  the  tomb  of  the  daughter  of  Constantine.  This  is  a 
remarkably  perfect  structure  with  a  central  dome,  columns  and 
mosaics  of  classical  fashion.  Two  side  niches  contain  the 
earliest  known  mosaics  of  distinctively  Christian  subjects.  In 
one  is  represented  Moses  receiving  the  Old  Law,  in  the  other 
Christ  delivers  to  St  Peter  the  New  Law^-«  charter  sealed  with 
the  X  P  monogram. 

Another  baptistery  of  the  earliest  times  has  recently  been 
excavated  at  Aquileia.  Ruins  of  an  early  baptistery  have  also 
been  found  at  Salona.  At  Raveima  exist  two  famous  baptisteries 
encrusted  with  fine  mosaics;  one  of  them  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century,  and  the  other  in  the  6th.  To  the  latter  date  also 
belongs  a  large  baptistery  decorated  with  mosaics  at  Naples. 

In  the  East  the  metropolitan  baptistery  at  Constantinople  still 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  mosque  which  was  once  the  patriarchal 
church  of  St  Sophia;,  and  many  others,  in  Syria,  have  been 
made'  known  to  us  by  recent  researches,  as  also  have  some 
belonging  to  the  chiuxhes  of  North  Africa.  In  France  the  most 
famous  eariy  baptistery  is  St  Jean  at  Poitiers,  and  other  early 
examples  exist  at  Riez,  Fr^jus  and  Aix.  In  Eng^d,  a 
detached  baptistery  is  known  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbtiry. 

See  Hefele's  QmcUien,  passim;  Du  Cange,  CUssary,  artids 
"Baptisterium";  Euaebius.  Hisi.  Ecd.  x.  4:  Bingham's  AiUi. 
quilies  of  the  Christian  Churchy  book  xL  (W.  R.  L.) 

BAPTISTS*  a  body  of  Christians,  distinguished,  as  their  name 
imports,  from  other  denominations  by  the  view  they  hold  respect- 
ing the  ordinance  of  baptism  {qx.).  This  distinctive  view, 
common  and  peculiar  to  idl  Baptists,  Is  that  bi^tism  should  be 
administered  to  believers'only.  The  mode  of  administration  of  the 
ordinance  has  not  always  been  the  same,  and  some  Baptists  {t,g, 
the  Meimonites)  still  practise  baptism  by  pouring  or  sprinkling* 
but  among  those  who  will  here  be  styled  modem  Baptists, 
the  mode  of  administration  is  also  distinctive,  to  wit,  ImmerskML. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  immersion  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  modem  Baptists.  It  has  always  been  recognised 
by  Paedobaptists  as  a  legitimate  mode,  and  is  stiU  practised 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  modes  by  a  very  large  |»oportion  of 
paedobaptist  Christendom  {e.g.  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church). 
We  shall  distinguish  here  between  two  main  groups  of  Baptists 
in  Europe:  the  Anabaptists,  now  practically  extinct,  and  the 
modem  Baptists  whose  churches  are  in  nearly  every  Europesn 
country  apd  in  all  other  countries  where  white  men 


I.   The  Anabaptists 

The  great  spiritual  movement  of  the  xsth  and  i6th  centuries 
had  for  its  most  general  characteristic,  revolt  against  authority. 
This  showed  itself  not  merely  in  the  anti-papal  reformation  of 
Luther,  but  also  in  the  anti-feudal  rising  of  the  peasants  and  in 
a  variety  of  anti-ecclesiastical  movements  within  the  reformation 
areas  themselves.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  radficsl 
anti-ecdesiastical  movements  was  that  of  the  Zwickau  prophets, 
(Marcus  Sttlbner,  Nikolaus  Storch  and  Thomas  MOnacr):  the 
most  vigorous  and  notorious  that  of  the  MOnster  Anabaptists. 
Although  they  have  been  called  the  "harbingers"  ol  the 
Anabaptists,  the  characteristic  teaching  of  the  Zwickau  prophets 
wasnotAnabaptism.  (See,however,AMABA7TZSTS.)  Foralthoo^ 
Mttnzer  repudiated  infant  baptism  in  theory,  he  did  not  rdin- 
quish  its  practice,  nor  did  he  izisist  on  the  re-baptism  of  bcJievtn. 
The  characteristic  teaching  of  the  Zwickau  movement,  so  dosely 
linked  with  the  peasant  rising,  was  the  great  emphasis  laid  npoa 
the  "  inner  word.*'  Divine  revelation,  said  MQnaer,  was  not 
received  from  the  church,  nor  from  preaching,  least  ci  all  froa 
the  dead  letter  of  the  Bible;  it  was  received  solely  and  directly 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  this  daring  faith  in  divine  iDnmina- 
tion  that  brings  the  Zwickau  teachers  most  nearly  into  toiidh 
with  the  Anabaptists.  But  if  they  are  not  typical  of  Anabap> 
tisro,  still  less  are  the  later  representatives  of  the  movonent  ia 
the  last  sad  months  at  Mttnster. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  proper  were  in 
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Zurich,  viieK  WShdd  RenbH  (i48o-iss4)>  Konftd  Grebd  (d 
1516),  Fcliz  BIftnx  (d.  1527)  and  Simon  Strumpf  tq)arated  from 
Zwix^  and  proposed  to  form  a  separate  church.  They  repudi- 
atcd  the  use  of  force,  advocated  a  soiptural  communism  of 
goods,  and  asserted  that  Qiristians  must  always  exercise  love 
and  patience  towards  each  other  and  so  be  indq)endent  of 
worldly  tribunals.  But  their  most  radical  doctrine  was  the 
rejection  of  infant  baptism  as  unacripturaL  They  rapidly 
gsdned  adherents,  among  whom  was  Hans  BrOdIi,  pastor  of 
ZoUikon.  Their  refusal,  however,  to  baptise  infants,  and  the 
formation  of  a  separate  church  as  the  outcome  of  this  refusal, 
brought  uptm  them  the  condemnation  of  Zwin^,  and  a  number 
of  thea  were  bsnishfd.  This  act  of  banishment,  however, 
drove  jOrg  Blaunck,  Konrad  Grcbel  and  others  to  take  the 
step  which  definitely  instituted  "  Anabaptism  *' :  they  baptised 
one  anmhw  and  then  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  together. 
This  step  took  them  much  farther  than  the  repudiation  of 
paedoAwptiMn.  It  formed  a  new  religbus  community,  which 
sought  to  fashion  itself  on  the  model  ii  primitive  Christianity, 
rejecting  all  tradition  and  accretions  later  than  New  Testament 
records.  Its  members  claimed  to  get  back  to  the  simple  church 
founded  on  brotherly  love.  The  result  was  that  their  numbers 
grew  with  astonisUng  rapidity,  and  scholarly  saints  like 
Balthawr  Hubnuder  (ca.  1480-X5S8)  and  Hans  Denck  {ea,  1495- 
1527)  joined  them.  Hubmaier  brought  1 10  new  adherents  with 
him,  And  in  1525  himself  baptised  300  converts.  This  baptism, 
however,  was  not  immersion.  Blaunck  and  Grebel  baptized 
each  other,  and  many  adherents,  knrfling  together  in  an  ordinary 
room.  Hubmaier  baptised  his  300  from  one  bucket  The  mode 
was. sprinkling  or  pouring,  hi  all  this  the  Anabaptists  had 
maintained  one  central  aitkle  of  faith  that  linked  them  to  the 
Zwkkka  prophets,  belief  in  conscience,  religious  feeling,  or  inner 
H^t,  as  the  sole  true  beginning  or  ground  of  religion;  and  one 
other  artide,  held  with  equal  vigour  and  sincerity,  that  true 
Christians  are  like  sheep  among  wolves,  and  must  on  no  account 
detoad  themselves  item  their  enemies  or  take  vengeance  for 
wrong  done.  Very  soon  this  their  iaith  was  put  to  fiery  test. 
Not  only  were  Catholics  and  Protestants  opposed  to  them  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  but  the  secular  powers,  fearing  that  the  new 
f^ftmig  was  potentially  as  revolutionary  as  Manser's  radicalism 
had  been,  soon  instituted  a  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists.  On 
the7thof  March  1 536  the  ZOrich  Rath  issued  an  edict  threatening 
all  who  were  baptised  anew  with  death  by  drowning,  and  in 
1529  tbt  emperor  Charles  V.,  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  ordered 
Anabaptists  to  be  put  to  death  with  fire  and  sword  without  even 
the  fonn  of  ecclesiastical  triaL  Acrudpenecutionaroae.  Mans 
was  drowned  at  ZOrich  and  Mirhad  Sattler  (co.  1495-15  37) 
burned  to  death  after  torture  in  1527;  Hubmaier  was  burned  in 
1528  and  Bhuxock  in  1529,  and  Sebastian  Franck  C>499~i54s) 
asserts  that  the  number  of  slain  was  in  1530  already  about  2000. 
Two  results  followed  from  this  persecution.  First,  the  devekip- 
mokt  of  A  sdf-contained  and  homogeneous  community  was 
made  impoeaible.  No  opportunity  for  the  adoption  of  any 
common  confession  was  ^ven.  Only  a  few  great  doctrines  are 
seen  to  have  been  generally  hdd  by  Anabaptists— such  as  the 
baptism  of  bdievers  onlyj  the  rejection  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  as  onesided  and  the  simple  practice  of 
the  breaking  of  bread.  This  last,  the  Anabaptist  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  was  to  the  effect  that  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ  should  partake  in  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  that  they  should  thereby  renew  the  bond  of  brotherly  Ipve 
as  the  basts  of  ndghbourly  life.  In  the  second  place,  the  persecu- 
tion  deprived  the  Anabaptists  of  the  noble  leaders  who  had 
preached  non-resistance  and  at  the  same  time  provoked  others 
to  an  attitude  of  vengeance  which  culminated  in  the  horrors  of 
Mfinster.  For  Mdchior  Hofmann  (co.  1498"!  543  or  1544) 
having  taken  the  Anabaptist  teaching  to  Holland,  there  arose  in 
Haariem  a  preacher  of  vengeance,  Jan  Matthisson  or  Matthjrszoon 
(>Iatthys)  (d.  1534)  by  name,  who,  prophesying  a  speedy  end  of 
the  world  and  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  obtained 
many  adherents,  and  despatched  Boekebinder  and  de  Kniper 
to  Monster.    Here  the  attempt  was  made  to  realise  BfatthissonX 
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ideals.  All  who  did  not  embrace  Anabaptism  were  driven  from 
Monster  (1533),  and  Bemt  KnipperdoUing  (co.  1495-1536) 
became  burgomaster.  The  town  was  now  besieged  and  Matthis- 
son was  killed  early  in  1534.  John  Qohann  Bockdson)  of 
Ldden  (1510-1536)  took  his  phtce  and  the  town  became  the 
acene  of  the  grossest  licence  and  cruelty,  until  in  1535  it  was 
taken  by  the  besieging  bishop.  UnhappUy  the  Anabaptists  have 
always  been  remembered  by  the  crimes  of  John  of  Leiden  and 
the  revelry  of  MOnster.  lliey  should  really  be  known  by  the 
teaching  and  martyrdom  of  Blaurock,  Grebd  and  Hubmaier, 
and  by  the  gentle  learning  and  piety  of  Hans  Denck— of  whom, 
with  many  hundred  others,  "  the  world  was  not  worthy." 

For  the  teaching  of  the  Anabaptists,  see  AKABAPTXsn. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  reason  why  a  common 
Anabaptist  confession  was  never  nuuie  public.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  earliest  confession  of  faith  of  any  Baptist  community 
is  that  given  by  Zwingli  in  the  second  part  of  his  EUnckus  contra 
Cataba^istas,  published  in  1527.  Zwini^  professes  to  give  it 
entire,  translating  it,  as  he  says,  ad  nrhum  into  Latin.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  seven  artidcs  of 
the  Anabaptists,  the  vehemence  with  which  they  were  opposed, 
and  the  epithets  of  abuse  which  were  heaped  upon  the  unfortunate 
sect  that  maintained  them,  cannot  fail  to  astonish  those  used  to 
toleration.  Zwingli,  who  details  these  artidcs,  as  he  says,  that 
the  world  may  see  that  they  are  "  fanatical,  stolid,  audadous, 
impious,"  can  scarcdy  be  acquitted  of  unfairness  in  joining 
together  two  of  them, — the  fourth  and  fifth, — ^thus  making  the 
article  treat  "of  the  avoiding  of  abominable  pastors  in  the 
church  "  (Super  deoiUaume  abominabUium  pastarum  in  Eccksia), 
though  tlwre  is  nothing  about  pastors  in  the  fourth  artide,  and 
nothing  about  abominations  in  the  fifth,  and  though  in  a  marginal 
note  he  himself  explains  that  the  first  two  copies  that  were  sent 
him  read  as  he  does,  but  the  other  copies  make  two  articles,  as  in 
fact  they  evidently  are.  It  is  strange  that  the  Protestant  Council 
of  Zflridi,  which  had  scarcdy  won  its  own  liberty,  and  was  still 
in  dread  of  the  persecution  of  the  Romanists,  dwuld  pass  the 
decree  which  instituted  the  crud  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists. 

After  MOnster  had  fallen  the  harassed  remnants  of  the  Ana- 
baptists were  gathered  together  under  Menno  Simonis,  who 
joined  them  in  1537.  His  moderation  and  piety  held  in  check 
the  turbulence  of  the  more  fanatical  amongst  them.  He  died 
in  1561  after  a  life  passed  amidst  continual  dangers  and  con- 
flicts. His  name  remains  as  the  designation  of  the  Mennonites 
{qj9.)t  who  eventually  settled  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
protection  of  William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange. 

Of  the  introduction  of  Anabaptist  views  into  England  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge.  Fox  relates  that  "  the  registers 
of  London  make  mention  of  certain  Dutchmen  counted  for 
Anabaptists,  of  whom  ten  were  put  to  death  in  sundry  places 
in  the  realm,  anno  1535;  other  ten  repented  and  were  saved." 
In  1536  King  Henry  VIII.  issued  a  proclamation  together  with 
artides  concerning  faith  agreed  upon  by  Convocation,  in  which 
the  clergy  are  told  to  instruct  the  people  that  they  ought  to 
repute  and  take  "the  Anabaptists'  opinions  for  detestable 
heresies  and  to  be  utterly  condemned."  Thomas  Fuller  (x6o^ 
1661)  tdls  us  from  Stow's  Chronicles  that,  in  the  year  1538, 
"  four  Anabaptists,  three  men  and  one  woman,  all  Dutch,  bare 
faggots  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  three  days  after  a  man  and 
woman  of  their  sect  was  burnt  in  Smithfidd."  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  after  the  return  of  the  exiles  from  ZOrich, 
John  Hooper  (bishop  o|  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  d.  1555) 
writes  to  his  friend  Bulhngcr  in  1549,  that  he  reads  "  a  public 
lecture  twice  in  the  day  to  so  numerous  an  audience  that  the 
church  cannot  contain  them,"  and  adds, "  the  Anabaptists  flock 
to  the  place  and  give  me  much  trouble."  It  would  seem  that  at 
this  time  they  were  united  together  in  communities  separate 
from  the  established  Church.  Latimer,  in  1552,  speaks  of  them 
as  segrqjating  themsdves  from  the  company  of  other  men.  In 
the  sixth  examination  of  John  Philpot  (1516-1555)  in  1555  we 
are  tdd  that  Lord  Riche  said  to  him,  "  All  heretics  do  boast  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  every  one  would  have  a  church  by  himself, 
as  Joan  of  Kent  and  the  Anabaptists."    Philpot  was  imprisoned 
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soon  after  I^fary's  accession  in  1553;  and  it  is  very  pleasing 
to  find,  amidst  the  records  of  intense  bitterness  and  rancour 
which  characterixed  these  times,  and  with  which  Romanist  and 
Protestant  alike  assailed  the  persecuted  Anabaptists,  a  letter  of 
Philpot's,  to  a  friend  of  his,  "  prisoner  the  same  time  in  New- 
gate," who  held  the  condemned  opinions.  His  friend  had 
written  to  ask  his  judgment  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants. 
Plulpot  in  a  long  reply,  whilst  maintaining  the  obligation  of 
infant  baptism,  yet  addresses  his  correspondent  as,  "dear 
brother,  saint,  and  fellow-prisoner  for  the  truth  of  Christ's 
gospel ";  and  at  the  dose  of  his  argument  he  says,  "  I  beseech 
thee,  dear  brother  in  the  gospel,  follow  the  steps  of  the  faith  of 
the  glorious  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church,  and  of  such  as  at 
this  day  follow  the  same." 

Many  Anabaptist  communities  existed  in  En^nd  toward  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century,  particularly  in  East  Anglia,  Kent  and 
London.  Their  most  notable  representative  was  Robert  Cooke, 
but  they  were  more  notorious  for  heretical  views  as  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  (see  Anabaptists)  than  for  their  anU-paedobaptist  position. 
It  was  for  these  views  that  Joan  Boucher  of  Kent  was  burnt  in 
1550.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  prepared  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  modem  Baptists,  but  "  the  truth  is  that,  while 
the  Anabaptists  in  England  raised  the  question  of  baptism,  they 
were  almost  entirely  a  foreign  importation,  an  alien  element; 
and  the  rise  of  the  Baptist  churches  was  wholly  independent  of 
them." 

n.  The  Modesn  Baptists 

I.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — If  the  Anabaptists  of  England 
were  not  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Baptist  church,  we  must 
look  abroad  for  the  beginnings  of  that  movement.  Although 
there  were  doubtless  many  who  held  Baptist  vie^i^  scattered 
among  the  Independent  oommtmities,  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  John  Smith,  or  Smyth  (d.  16x2)  that  the  modem  Baptist 
movement  in  England  broke  away  from  Brownism.  Smyth  was 
appointed  preacher  of  the  dty  of  Lincoln  in  1600  as  an  ordained 
dergyman,  but  became  a  separatist  in  1605  or  1606,  and,  soon 
after,  emigrated  under  stress  of  persecution  with  the  Gains- 
borough Independents  to  Amsterdam.  With  Thomas  Helwys 
(ca.  1560-ca.  1616)  and  Morton  he  joined  the''*  Andent "  church 
there,  but,  coming  under Mennonite  teaching  in  1609,  he  separated 
from  the  Independents,  baptized  himself  (hence  he  is  called  the 
"  Se-baptist "),  Helwys  and  others  probably  according  to  the 
Anabaptist  or  Mennonite  fashion  of  pouring.  These  then  formed 
the  first  English  Baptist  Church  which  in  161  x  published  "  a 
declaration  of  faith  of  Engh'sh  people  remaining  at  Amsterdam 
in  Holland."  The  artide  relating  to  baptism  is  as  follows: — 
"  That  every  church  is  to  recdve  in  all  their  members  by  baptism 
upon  the  confession  of  their  faith  and  sins,  wrought  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospd  according  to  the  primitive  institution 
and  practice.  And  therefore  churdies  constituted  after  any  other 
maimer,  or  of  any  other  persons,  are  not  according  to  Christ's 
testament  That  baptism  or  washing  with  water  is  the  outward 
manifestation  of  dying  unto  sin  and  walking  in  newness  of  life; 
and  therefore  in  no  wise  appertaineth  to  iiifants."  They  held 
"  that  no  church  ought  to  challenge  any  prerogative  over  any 
other  ";  and  that "  the  magbtrate  is  not  to  meddle  with  rdigion, 
or  matters  of  consdence  nor  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of 
religion."  This  is  the  first  known  expression  of  absolute  liberty 
of  consdence  in  any  confession  of  faith. 

Smyth  died  in  Holland,  but  in  161  a  Hdwys  returned  to 
England  with  his  church  and  formed  the  first  Baptist  church 
worshipping  on  English  sofl.  The  church  met  in  Newgate  Street, 
London,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  "  General "  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. Hdwys  and  his  followers  were  Arminians,  repudiating 
with  heat  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  They  thus 
differed  from  other  Independents.  "  They  also  differed  on  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  belief  and  consdence.  It 
was,  in  short,  from  their  little  dingy  meeting  house  .  .  .  that 
there  flashed  out,  first  in  England,  the  absolute  doctrine  of 
Religious  Liberty  "  (Prof.  Masson).  Leonard  Bushcr,  the  author 
of  "Religious  Peace:  or  a  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Consdence,"  was 
s  membtf  of  this  church. 


The  next  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  Baptists  (thougih  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  last  execution  for  heresy  in  England 
by  burning  was  that  of  a  Baptist,  Edward  Wightman,  at  Lichfield 
161 2)  is  the  rise  of  the  first  Calvinistic  or  Particular  Baptist 
Church.  This  was  the  Jacob  church  in  Southwark,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  JohnLothropp  or  Lathrop(d.  1653), 
Praise-God  Barbon  {ca.  I596>i679),  Henry  Jcssey  (1601-1663), 
Hanserd  Knollys  (ca.  1599-1691)  and  William  Riffin  (x6x6-x7oi). 
It  was  originally  Independent  but  then  became  Baptist.  Fiom 
this  six  other  churches  sprang,  five  of  which  wne  Baptist 
Before  the  Jacob  church,  however,  had  itself  become  Baptist,  it 
dismissed  from  its  membership  a  group  of  its  membm  (the 
church  having  grown  beyond  what  was  regarded  as  proper 
limits)  who,  in  1633,  became  the  first  Particular  Baptist  Church. 

Thus  there  were  now  in  existence  in  England  two  sets  of 
Baptists  whose  origins  were  quite  distinct  and  who  i^ver  had  any 
real  intercourse  as  churches.  They  differed  in  many  respects. 
The  General  Baptists  were  Arminian,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Mennonite  Aiuibaptists.  The  Particular  Baptists  were 
Calvinist,  springing  as  they  did  from  the  Independents.  But  on 
the  question  of  Baptism  both  groups,  while  they  utteriy  rejected 
the  baptism  of  infants,  were  as  yet  unpledged  to  immersicm  and 
rardy  practised  it  The  development  of  their  doctrine  as  to 
baptism  was  marked  along  three  lines  of  dispute: — (x)  who  is 
the  proper  administrator  of  baptism?  ( 2)  who  are  the  proper  sub> 
jects?  and  (3)  what  is  the  proper  mode  ?  Eventually  agreement 
was  reached,  and  in  1644  a  Confession  of  Faith  was  published  in 
the  names  of  the  Particular  Baptist  churches  oi  London,  now 
grown  to  seven, "  commonly  (though  falsdy)  called  Anabaptist" 

The  artide  on  baptism  is  as  follows. — "  That  baptism  is^  an 
ordinance  of  the  New  Testament  given  by  Christ  to  be  dispczused 
only  upon  persons  professing  faith,  or  that  are  disdples,  or  taught, 
who,  upon  a  profession  of  faith,  ought  to  be  baptized."  *'  The 
way  and  maimer  of  dbpensing  this  ordinance  the  Scripture  holds 
out  to  be  dipping  or  plunging  the  whole  body  under  water." 
They  further  declare  (particularly  in  order  that  they  may  avoid 
the  charge  of  being  Anabaptists)  that  "  a  dvil  magistracy  is  an 
ordinance  of  God,"  which  they  are  boimd  to  obey.  They  speak 
of  the  "  breathing  time  "  which  they  have  had  of  late,  and  their 
hope  that  God  would,  as  they  say,,  "  indine  the  magistrates' 
hearts  so  for  to  tender  our  consdences  as  that  we  might  be  pro- 
tected by  them  from  wrong,  injury,  oppression  and  molestation  "; 
and  then  they  proceed:  "  But  if  God  withhold  the  luagistrates' 
allowance  and  furtherance  herdn,  yet  we  must,  xu>twitbstandicg, 
proceed  together  in  Christian  communion,  not  daring  to  g^ve 
place  to  suspend  our  practice,  but  to  walk  in  obedience  to  Christ 
in  the  profession  and  holding  forth  this  faith  before  mentioned, 
even  in  the  midst  of  all  trials  and  afflictions,  not  accounting  our 
goods,  lands,  wives,  children,  fathers,  mothers,  brethren,  asters, 
yea,  and  our  own  lives,  dear  unto  us,  so  that  we  may  finish  our 
course  with  joy;  remembering  always  that  we  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men."  They  end  thdr  confession  thus:  *'  If 
any  take  this  that  we  have  said  to  be  heresy,  then  do  we  with  the 
apostle  freely  confess,  that  after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy 
worship  we  Uie  God  of  our  fathers,  believing  all  things  whidi  are 
written  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  <<>«ti't^ 
from  our  souls  to  disclaim  all  heresies  and  opinions  which  are  not 
after  Christ,  and  to  be  stcdfast,  uiunovable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  knowing  our  labour  shall  xwt  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord."  The  "  breathing  time  "  was  not  of  kmg 
continuance.  Soon  after  the  Restoration  (1660)  the  meetings  of 
nonconformists  were  continually  disturbed  and  preachers  were 
fined  or  imprisoned.  One  instance  of  these  persecutions  will, 
perhaps,  be  more  impressive  than  any  general  statements.  In 
the  records  of  the  Broadmead  Baptist  Church,  Bristol,  we  find  this 
remark:  *'  On  the  29th  of  November  1685  our  pastor.  Brother 
Fownes,  died  in  Gloucester  jail,  having  been  kept  there  for  two 
years  and  about  nine  months  a  prisoner,  unjustly  and  xnalidoosly. 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  preaching  the  gospeL  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  of  a  sound  judgment,  an  able  preacher, 
having  great  knowledge  in  divinity,  law,  physic,  &c.;  a  bold  and 
patient  sufferer  for  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  gospd  he  pnachcd.** 


With  (be  Rcvotution  of  lUS,  ind  tbc  puiin(  of  the  Act  d[ 
TokntiOB  in  i68fl,  the  hklory  of  the  peitKutioB  of  Bapliiu, 
u  weU  is  of  other  PrDtsual  diraenten,  cndi.  The  removal  of 
the  renuining  duabilitio,  such  u  thoM  impoted  by  the  Test 
■bd  Corporation  Acu  repealed  in  i8j8,  hunoipedaJ  bearing  oa 
Biptists  DIOR  thin  on  other  non'Mofonnisti.  The  miniiten  ol 
Iht  "  three  deDomirutioni  of  diueoten," — Preihyteriuii, 
ladepcndentl  lod  Baptists, — resident  in  London  and  the 
Qci^bourhood,  bad  the  privilege  accorded  to  them  of  presenting 
oa  proper  occasiaoi  an  address  to  the  sovereign  in  slate,  a 
privilege  which  they  ilill  enjoy  under  llie  name  of  "  the  Gcncnl 
Body  of  PntsUDl  Dissenting  Ministeis  of  the  three  l>enomina- 
tioDS."    The  "  Cencial  Body  "  was  not  organized  until  1717. 

The  Baptiltl,  having  had  a  double  origin,  continued  for  many 
years  in  two  lectioai — tho>c  who  in  accordance  with  Arminian 
views  beM  the  doctiine  of  "  General  Redemption,"  and  those 
who,  agmrng  with  the  Cdvinistic  theory,  beld  the  doctrine  of 
"  Pirticulat  Redcmpiioo  ";  and  htnce  they  were  known  rispec- 
Uvely  as  General  Baplisli  and  Patliculsr  BsplisU.  In  the  18th 
(coiiuT  many  of  the  General  Baptist!  gradually  adapted  ihe 
Arian,  or.  perhaps,  tlie  Socinian  theory^  whilst,  on  the  other 
bind,  the  Calvinism  of  the  Particular  Bapttsu  in  many  of  the 
churches  became  more  rigid,  and  approached  or  actually  became 
ADtioomianism-  In  1770  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  General 
Baptists,  mainly  under  the  influence  of  Dan  Taylor  (b.  1738), 

of  the  General  Baptist  New  Connection,  since  which  lime  the 
"  Old  COnneclioo  "  has  gradually  mer^  into  the  Unitarian 
denomination.  By  the  beginning  of  the  iqth  century  the  New 
Connection  numbered  40  churchel  and  3*00  memben.  The  old 
General  Baptists  "  still  keep  up  a  shadowy  legal  existence-" 
Towards  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  many  of  the  Particular 
Baptist  churches  became  more  moderate  in  Ihetr  Calvinism,  a 
nsulr  largely  attributable  to  the  writingi  of  Andrew  Fuller. 

eilher  to  membership  or  communion  who  were  not  baptized, 
the  principal  exoption  being  the  churches  In  Bedfordshire  and 
Hertfordshire,  founded  DT  influenced  by  Bunyan,  who  maintained 
that  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to  water  baptism  was  no 

this  qnestion  was  the  occasion  of  great  and  long-continued 
discussion,  in  which  ihecelebnted  Robert  Hall  (i764~iS]0  took 
a  prindisl  part.  The  practice  of  miied  communion  gindutlly 
spread  in  the  denomination.  Still  mote  recently  many  Baptist 
(tmrchca  have  considered  it  right  to  admit  to  full  membership 

in  Christ,  who  do  not  agree  with  them 

X  of  baptism.  Such  churches  justify 
Iheif  practice  on  the  ground  that  they  ought  to  grant  to  all  their 
fcliow-Christiani  the  same  right  of  private  judgment  as  they 
claim  for  ihemietva.  It  may  not  be  out  o[  place  here  to  correct 
(be  mistake,  which  is  by  no  tneanl  uncommon,  that  the  terms 
Particular  and  General  aa  applied  to  Baptist  congregations  were 
intended  to  eipresi  this  difference  in  their  piaclice,  whereas 
these  term  related,  ai  has  been  already  uid,  to  the  difleience 
in  Ihedr  doctrinal  views.  The  difference  now  under  consideration 
a  eiprewed  by  the  terms  "  strict  "  and  "  open,"  according  ai 
commoiuon  Cor  membership]  is  or  is  not  confined  to  persons 
wtw,  according  to  their  view,  are  baptized. 
In  1G91,  largely  under  the  influence  of  Dr  John  Clifford,  a 

Pulicular,  were  united,  there  being  now  but  one  body  called 
'- The  Baptist  Union  ol  Great  Britainandlreland."  This  Union, 
however,  is  purely  voluntary,  and  some  Baptist  churches,  a  few 
of  them  prosperous  and  powerful,  hold  aloof  from  their  sister 
churches  so  far  as  organisation  is  concerned. 

Then  are  other  Baptist  bodies  outride  (he  Baptist  Union  beside 
ccruJD  isoblcd  churches.  Throughout  England  there  are  many 
"  Miici "  Baptist  churches  which  leally  form  a  iepante  denomina- 
Ii/>n.  For  the  most  part  they  are  linked  (ogether  according  to 
c-Dgraphiai  distribution  la  associations,  such  as  (he  '*  He(ropou(ari 
A»Kiatnn  of  Strict  Baptist  Charcbs,"  and  (be  "  Suffolk  and 
N'oclslk  Assneiatiaa  ol  Partieolir  Baptist  Cburebas."     In  the  fatter 

aloof  frxvD  other  Baptist  ^qr^hei  liecause  its  princi^et  are '^  Xrlet-" 
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r.  BO  nadoaal  Unien.  Indeed,  (he  Strict  Budna 
oided  iB(o  the  "  Sundard  "  and  "  VesHl  ''panic* 
from  (ha  "Go^id  Standard"  and  "  Ejuihea 
u  of  (lie  rival  grou  pa. 


adbareaee  (o  a  type  of  Calviniaic  theology  now  generally  obioleie, 
and  their  insistence  upon  bapiim  ai  the  conditiDn  of  Chriuian 
conununlDn.  Their  looeeorganization  makes  it  impoaiible  to  nhtain 
accurate  Btatistic^bul  the  number  ot  their  adnerents  is  amalL 

income  of  thu  lociety  wu  £114^  in  190J.     It  cooiprisea  730  chun:h 

The  Baptiils  rarty  fell  the  neceiuty  of  providing  an  educated 
ministry  for  their  congregatiaiis.  Some  of  Iheir  leading  paitorv  had 
been  educated  in  one  or  other  of  the  English  univenkliei.  Othera 
had  by  their  own  efforts  obtained  a  Urge  amount  of  learning,  amonvit 
whom  Dr  John  cm  wu  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  as 
shown  in  ha  ErfiiiHen  BJ IV  IMj  Saiflurrz.  a  work  in  q  voU.  folio, 
t;4fr-i;G6.  Edward  Terrill,  who  diid  in  iMj.  left  a  considerable 
l>an  of  his  estate  for  the  imtruction  of  young  men  dcHring  to  be 
trained  for  the  ministry,  under  the  superintendence  cf  (be  pastor 
of  the  Broadmead  Church,  BriKoLolwhtckhawasancDber.  Other 
bequests  for  Ibe  same  purpose  mn  made,  and  from  the  year  (7>0 
the  Baptist  Academy,  as  it  was  then  called,  ncdved  yoang  men  as 

....J . — 1 ---,tiy  among  the  Biptini.    In  1770  the  BriiUil 

IS  fonrted  to  enlarge  this  academy^  and  about 
.  ,  wnt  Bristol  Baptul  College  was  erected.  In 
iglsnd  a  similar  education  society  was  fonned  in  1804 
'orkshire.  which  has  since  been  removed  to  Rawdon, 
In  London  another  college  na  formed  in  igio  at 
rpney;  it  wu  removed  (o  Regent's  firk  in  1856.  The  Paslora' 
illne  in  conneiion  with  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was  insii- 

f.    .._,       .-    K     UnColI«ea(Manchener 

nf  (he  Strict"  Baptist 
wnicn  irere  voluntary  college*  not  under 
.  the  General  Baptists  maintained  a  college 
Ihe  (malgamaiion  of  the  two  Baptist  bodies, 
I :. ,n^  (hough  previously  sup- 
on.  It  S  called  the'' Mid- 
Nattineham.     There  il  also 


ColW  U  connexion  with  the  I 
luietfin  i8;6,  and  in  1866  the  pr 


potted  by  the  General  Baptist  Aiuicial 
land  Bsptilt  Csllete."  and  ii  situated  in 
a  Baptist  Iheologicat  college  in  Glaigoi 
in  Wale*  and  one  in  Ireland.    The  total 

The  Bapliils  were  the  lirit  denomi 
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1.  Tkt  CtmiacM  s/  Ektv/i,— During  the  iqUi  cei 
«c  have  oUtd  the  modem  Baptiit  moveneni  made 
uce  in  neatly  tveiy  Euioptui  oounuy.  In  Roma 
countites  Baptist  chinches  were  (onned  by  ttuuiooai 
from  eilhei  England  01  Ametici:  *Dik  la  France  began  in 
18}),  In  Italy  misjioniireR  ilatted  in  tSM  (Spem  Mission)  and 
Id  18S4  (Baptiit  Miulontry  Sodely,  wliicfa  also  has  a  mission  in 
Brittany),  and  in  Spain  in  iSSS.  Id  Protestant  countries  and 
la  Russia  the  Baptist  movement  began  without  missionary 
interventioD  from  England  or  Ameriou  J-  G,  Oncken  (iSoo- 
Tft84)Ioimcd  the  first  church  in  Hamburg  in  [Sj4,and  thereafter 
Baptist  churches  were  lonned  in  other  countries  ai  follows^— 
Denmark  (iSjq), Holland  and  Sweden  (iS4S),Swilzerland(iS49), 
Norway  (iSio),  Austria  and  Rumania  (1S69),  Hungary  (1S71). 
and  Bulgaria  (1884).  Baptist  churches  also  began  (o  be  fomied 
in  Russia  and  Finland  in  Che  'fifties  and  'sixties. 

].  Briliik  Ceimia. — In  every  colony  the  Bapllita  have  a 
considerable  place.  There  are  unions  of  Baptist  chuiches  in  the 
following  colonies:— New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  S.  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  (Jueensland,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
Canada  (four  Unions)  and  S-  Alrica.  The  work  in  S.  Africa  is 
aasisted  hy  the  Baptist  South  African  Hissionaiy  and  Colonial 
Aid  Society,  having  its  seat  in  London. 

The  Bapliil  Wald  Alliana  was  formed  hi  igoj,  when  the  first 
Baptist  World  Congress  was  held  in  London.    The  preamble  of 
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Stila  of  Amaita. — The  first  Baptist  Churdi  in 

that  founded  hi  the  Providence  icttlemeni  oa 

rrship  of  Roger  Wiliiams 

anlshmeot  (October  ibjsl 

deemed  unsettling  and  dangerous,  to 
escape  aeportation  to  Englsnd  he  bclook  himself  (January 
r6j6)  to  the  wilderness,  when  he  was  hospitably  eatcrtained 
by  the  nalive*  who  gave  him  a  tract  of  land  for  a  leltlciDenL 
Having  been  jmned  by  a  few  friends  from  Maasachiaciu. 
Williams  Founded  a  commonwealth  In  which  absolute  itliyioos 
liberty  was  combined  with  dvil  democracy.  In  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  churches  of  Cbilst  should  be  made  up  exclusively  of 
regenerate  members,  the  baptism  of  Infants  appeared  Lo  him 
not  only  valueless  but  a  perversion  of  a  Christian  oidiuncc 
About  March  1639,  with  eleven  others,  he  decided  to  restore 
believers'  baptism  and  to  form  a  church  of  baptiied  belicvrrs- 
Eukiel  Holliman,  who  had  been  with  him  at  Plymouth  and  shatrd 
his  separatist  views,  first  baptised  Williams  and  Williains  baptiied 
the  rest  of  the  company.  Williamsdid  not  long  ccmtiiuie  10  find 
satisfaction  in  tbe  step  he  had  taken.  Believing  tlui  the 
ordinances  and  apostolic  church  organization  had  been  lost  in 
the  general  apostasy,  he  became  convinced  thai  it  wu  pre- 
sumptuous for  any  man  or  company  of  men  lo  undertake  their 
reslomtion  without  a  special  divine  conunissioD.  He  IcJl  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  the  church  and  10  assume  the  positioa 
of  a  seeker.  He  continued  oa  friendly  terms  with  tbe  Baptists 
of  Providence,  and  in  his  writings  be  eipresstd  tbe  ooavktion 
that  their  practice  came  nearer  than  that  of  etha  "~— -nniiirs 
to  the  fint  pnctice  of  Christ. 

In  November  iO]7  John  Clarke  (i£o9-i6;e),  t  pbyticiui.  of 
religious  leal  and  tbeologial  acumen,  arrived  at  Bcatna.  vbcn. 
instead  of  the  religious  freedom  he  was  seeking,  be  (ouixi  the 
dominant  patty  in  the  Antinomian  controversy  00  the  point 
of  banishing  the  Antinomian  minority,  including  Urs  Anne 
Hutchinson{(.«.)andherfamily,JohnWhetlwri^t(t.is9»-i67o\ 
and  William  Coddington  (1601-167S).  Whether  from  «yni[ath>- 
with  the  persecuted  or  avenion  to  the  penemton,  be  cut  in 
hi*  lot  with  the  former  and  aftei  two  uttSDCxessful  attempts  at 
settlement  assisted  the  fugitives  in  fonning  a  colony  on  tbe  island 
of  Aquidnek  (Rhode  Island),  procured  ftom  the  Indians  ttuouEh 
the  good  offices  of  Williams.  By  1641  thtte  were,  according 
10  John  Winthrop,  "professed  Anabaptists"  on  the  ialatid. 
and  Clarke  was  probably  their  leader.  Robert  Lcntfull,  aba 
joined  the  Newport  company  in  1640  when  diiven  from  Maskij. 
chusctts,  probably  brought  with  hira  aniipiedobaptist  cm- 
victions.  Mrs  Scott,  siilet  of  Mrs  Hutchinson,  is  tbon^i  to 
have  been  an  aggressive  antjpaedohaptiat  when  the  coliMiy  wm 
founded.  MBrkLucar,»bowtsbaptizedbyimmersiOBioLaDdon 
in  January  ie49  (N.S.)  and  was  t  member  of  ■  Baptist  dmrtb 
there,  reached  Newport  about  1644.    A  lew  yean  luer  vc  baa 
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him  associated  with  Clarke  as  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Newport  church,  and  as  the  date  of  the  organisation  is  un* 
certain,  tliere  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  constituent 
member,and  that  asa  baptized  man  he  took  the  initiative  in  baptiz- 
ing and  organizing.  At  any  rate  we  have  in  Lucar  an  interesting 
connecting  link  between  early  English  and  American  Baptists. 

The  Providence  church  maintained  a  rather  feeble  existence 
after  IVtUiaxns's  withdrawal,  with  Thomas  Olney  (d.  1683), 
William  Wickenden,  Chad  Brown  (d.  1665)  and  Gregory  Dexter 
as  leading  members.  A  schism  occurred  in  1652,  the  last  three 
vith  a  majority  <of  the  members  contending  for  general  redemp- 
tion and  for  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  indispensable  to  fellowship, 
Olney,  with  the  minority,  maintaining  particular  redemption 
and  rejecting  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  an  ordinance.  Olney't 
party  became  extinct  soon  after  his  death  in  1 68s.  The  surviving 
church  became  involved  in  Sodnianism  and  Universalism,  but 
maintained  a  somewhat  vigorous  life  and,  through  Wickenden 
and  others,  exerted  considerable  influence  at  Newport,  in  Con- 
necticut, New  York  and  elsewhere.  Dexter  became,  with 
Williams  and  Clarke,  a  leading  statesman  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations. 

The  Newport  church  extended  its  influence  into  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1649  we  find  a  group  of  Baptists  at  Rehoboth,  with 
Obadiah  Holmes  as  leader.  The  intolerance  of  the  authorities 
rendered  the  prosecution  of  the  work  impracticable  and  these 
Kla^achusetts  Baptists  became  members  of  the  Newport  church. 
In  1651  Clarke,  Holmes  and  Joseph  Crandall  of  the  Newport 
church  made  a  religious  visit  to  Lynn,  Mass.  While  holding 
a  meeting  in  a  private  house  they  were  arrested  and  were  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  church  services  of  the  standing  order. 
For  holding  an  unlawful  meeting  and  refusing  to  participate 
quietly  in  the  public  service  they  were  fined,  imprisoned  and 
otherwise  maltreated.  While  in  England  on  public  business 
in  1652,  Clarke  published  lU  News  Jrom  New  En^nd,  which 
oMitained  an  impressive  account  of  the  proceedings  against 
himself  and  his  brethren  at  Lynn,  and  an  earnest  and  well- 
reasoned  plea  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

Henry  Dunster  (1613-1659),  the  first  president  of  the  college 
at  Cambridge  (Harvard),  had  by  1653  become  convinced  that 
*'  viable  believers  only  should  be  baptized."  Being  unwilling  to 
hold  his  views  in  abeyance,  he  relinquished  in  1654,  under  circum- 
stances of  considerable  hardship,  the  work  that  he  greatly  loved. 

In  1663  John  Myles  (1621-1683),  a  Welsh  Baptist  who  bad 
been  one  of  Cromwell's  Tryers,  with  his  congregation,  took  refuge 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  intolerance  of  the  government  of 
Diaries  IL  They  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Rehoboth,  Mass., 
and  even  after  they  were  discovered  to  be  Baptists  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  condition  Of  establishing  their  meeting- 
place  at  a  considerable  dbtance  from  that  of  the  standing  order. 
Myles  did  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Masachusetts,  and  was  of  service  to'  the  denomination  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere.  Thomas  Gould  of  Charlestown  seems 
to  have  been  in  close  touch  with  President  Dunster  and  to  have 
shared  hb  antipaedobaptist  views  as  early  as  1654.  Some 
time  before  1665  several  English  Baptists  had  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston  and  several  otheis  had '  adopted 
Baptist  views.  These,  with  (jould,  were  baptized  (May  1665) 
and  joined  with  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  England  in  a 
church  covenant  The  church  was  severely  persecuted,  the 
members  being  frequently  imprisoned  and  fined  and  denied 
the  use  of  a  building  they  had  erected  as  a  meeting-house. 
Long  after  the  Act  of  Toleration  (1689)  was  in  full  forcein  England, 
the  BosUm  Baptbts  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  privileges  to  which 
they  were  thereby  entitled,  and  it  required  the  most  earnest 
efforts  of  English  Baptists  and  other  di^nters  to  gain  for  them 
a  recognition  of  the  right  to  exist.  A  mandate  from  Charles  1 1. 
(July  1679),  in  which  the  Massachusetts  authorities  were  sharply 
rebuked  for  denying  to  others  the  liberty  to  secure  which  they 
themselves  had  gone  into  exile,  had  produced  little  effect. 

In  1682  William  Screven  (1629-1713)  and  Humphrey  Church- 
wood,  members  of  the  Boston  church,  gathered  and  organized, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  mother  church,  a  small  congregation 


at  Kitteiy,  Me.  Persecution  led  to  migration,  Screven  and  some 
of  the  members  making  their  way  to  South  Carolina,  where, 
with  a  number  of  English  Baptists  of  wealth  and  position,  what 
became  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Charleston,  was  organized 
(about  X684).  This  became  one  of  the  most  important  of 
early  Baptist  centres,  and  through  Screven's  efforts  Baptist 
principles  became  widely  disseminated  throughout  that  region. 
The  withdrawal  of  members  to  form  other  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  intrusion  of  Sodnianism  almost 
extinguished  the  Charleston  church  about  1746. 

A  few  Baptists  of  the  general  (Arminian)  type  appeared  in 
Vir^nia  from  17 14  onward,  and  were  organized  and  fostered 
by  missionaries  from  the  English  General  Baptists.  By  1 7  27  they 
had  invaded  North  Carolina  and  a  church  was  constituted  there. 

From  1643  onward  antipaedobaptists  from  New  England  and 
elsewhere  had  settled  in  the  New  Netherlands  (New  York). 
Lady  Deborah  Moody  left  Massachusetts  for  the  New  Nether- 
lands in  1643  because  of  her  antipaedobaptist  views  and  on  her 
way  stopped  at  New  Haven,  where  she  won  to  her  principles 
Mrs  Eaton,  tlM  wife  of  the  governor,  Theophilus  Eaton.  She 
settled  at  Gravesend  (now  part  of  Brooklyn)  having  received 
from  the  Dutch  authorities  a  guarantee  of  religious  liberty. 
Francis  Doughty,  an  English  Baptist,  who  had  spent  some  time 
in  Rhode  Island,  laboured  in  this  region  in  1656  and  baptized  a 
number  of  converts.  This  latter  proceeding  led  to  his  banish- 
ment. Later  in  the  same  year  William  Wickenden  of  Providence 
evangelized  and  administered  the  ordinances  at  Flushing,  but 
was  heavily  fined  and  banished.  From  1711  onward  Valentine 
Wightman  (X68Z-1747)  of  Connecticut  (General  Baptist)  made 
occasional  missionary  visits  to  New  York  at  the  invitation  of 
Nicolas  Eyres,  a  business  man  who  had  adopted  Baptist  views, 
and  in  1 7 14  baptized  Eyres  and  several  otheis,  and  assisted  them 
in  organizing  a  church.  The  church  was  wcU-nigb  wrccked(  x  730) 
by  debt  incurred  in  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house.  A  number 
of  Baptists  settled  on  Block  Island  about  1663.  Some  time 
before  1734  a  Baptist  church  (probably  Arminian)  was  formed 
at  Oyster  Bay. 

The  (^laker  colonies,  with  their  hrge  measure  of  religious 
liberty,  early  Attracted  a  considerable  number  of  Baptists  from 
New  Enghind,  England  and  Wales.  About  1684  a  Baptist  church 
was  founded  at  Cold  Spring,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  through  the 
efforts  of  Thomas  Dungan,  an  Irish  Baptist  minister  who  had 
spent  some  time  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Pcnnepck  church  was 
formed  in  x688  through  the  labours  of  Elias  Keach,  son  of 
Benjamin  Keach  (i 640-1 704),  the  famous  English  evangelist. 
Services  were  held  in  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pcnnepek  church  from  1687  onward,  but  independent  organiza- 
tion did  not  occur  till  1698.  Several  Kcithian  Quakers  united 
with  the  church,  which  ultimately  became  possessed  of  the 
Keithian  meeting-house.  Almost  from  the  beginning  general 
meetings  had  been  held  by  the  churches  of  these  colonies.  In 
1707  the  Philadelphia  A^odation  was  formed  as  a  delegated 
body  "  to  consult  about  such  things  as  were  wanting  in  the 
churches  and  to  set  them  in  order."  From  its  inception  this  body 
proved  highly  influential  in  promoting  Baptist  co-operation  in 
missionary  and  educational  work,  in  efforts  to  supply  the  churches 
with  suitable  ministers  and  to  silence  unworthy  ones,  and  in 
maintaining  sound  doctrine.  Sabbatarianism  appeared  within 
the  bounds  of  the  assodation  at  an  early  date  and  Seventh-day 
Baptist  churches  were  formed  (1705  onward). 

The  decades  preceding  the  "  Great  Awakening  "  of  1 740-1 743 
were  a  time  of  religious  declension.  A  Sodnianized  Arminianism 
had  paralysed  evangelistic  effort  The  First  Church,  Providence, 
had  long  since  become  Arminian  and  held  aloof  from  the 
evangelism  of  Edwards,  Whitefidd  and  their  coadjutors.  The 
First  Church,  Boston,  had  become  Sodnianized  and  discounten- 
anced the  revival.  The  First  Church,  Newport,  had  been  rent 
asunder  by  Arminianism,  and  the  nominally  Calvinistic  remnant 
had  itself  become  divided  on  the  question  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  and  showed  no  sympathy  with  the  Great  Awakening. 
The  First  Church,  Charleston,  had  been  wrecked  by  Sodnianism. 
The  General  (Six  Piindples)  Baptisto  of  Rhode  Island  and 
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Connecticut  had  increased  their  congregations  and  membenhip, 
and  before  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  had  inaugurated 
annual  assodational  meetings.  But  the  fact  that  the  Great 
Awakening  in  America  was  conducted  on  Cali^inistic  principles 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  their  hearty  co-operation.  The  churches 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association  were  organized  and  engaged  to 
some  extent  in  missionary  endeavour,  but  they  showed  little 
interest  in  the  Edwards-Whitefield  movement  And  yet  the 
Baptists  ultimately  profited  by  the  Great  Awakening  beyond 
almost  any  of  the  denominations.  In  many  New  England 
communities  a  majority  in  the  churches  of  the  standing  order 
bitterly  opposed  the  new  evangelism,  and  those  who  came  under 
its  influence  felt  constrained  to  organize  "  Separate  "  or  "  New 
Light "  churches.  These  were  severely  persecuted  by  the 
dominant  party  and  were  denied  even  the  scanty  privileges  that 
Baptists  had  succeeded  in  gaining.  As  the  chief  objection  of  the 
"  Separates  "  to  the  churches  of  the  standing  order  was  their 
refusal  to  insist  on  personal  regeneration  as  a  term  of  membership, 
many  of  them  were  led  to  feel  that  they  were  inconsistent  in 
requiring  regenerate  membership  and  yet  administering  baptism 
to  unconscious  infants.  In  several  cases  entire  "  Separate  ** 
churches  reached  the  conviction  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was 
not  only  without  Scriptural  warrant  but  was  a  chief  oomer-stone 
of  state-churchism,  and  transformed  themselves  into  Baptist 
churches.  In  many  cases  a  division  of  sentiment  came  to  prevail 
on  the  matter  of  infant-baptism,  and  for  a  while  mutual  toleration 
prevailed;  but  mixed  churches  had  their  manifest  disadvantages 
and  separation  ultimately  ensued. 

Among  the  Baptist  leaders  gained  from  Congregationalism  as 
a  result  of  the  awakening  was  Isaac  Backus  (i 734-1806),  who 
became  the  New  England  champion  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  and  equality,  and  the  historian  of  his  denomination.  To 
Daniel  Marshall  (d.  1784)  and  Shubael  Steams,  "  New  Light  " 
evangelists  who  became  Baptists,  the  spread  of  Baptist  principles 
and  the  multiplication  of  Baptist  churches  throughout  the 
southern  colonies  were  in  great  measure  due.  The  feeble  Baptist 
cause  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  had  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  missionaries  from  the  churches  of  the  Phila- 
dclpMa  Association,  including  Benjamin  Griffith,  John  Gano 
(1737-1804),  John  Thomas,  Benjamin  Miller,  Samuel  Eaton, 
John  Garrard  and  David  Thomas,  and  several  churches,  formed 
or  reformed  under  their  influence,  united  with  the  association.  In 
1776  the  Ketockton  Association  was  formed  by  this  group  of 
churches.  The  Virginia  colonial  government,  in  earlier  days 
cruelly  intolerant,  gave  a  limited  toleration  to  Baptists  of  this 
type;  but  the  "  Separate  "  Baptists  were  too  enthusiastic  and 
too  much  alive  to  the  evils  of  state  control  in  religious  matters 
to  be  willing  to  take  out  licences  for  their  meetings,  and  soon 
can^  into  sharp  conffict  with  the  authorities.  Steams  was  an 
evangelist  of  great  power.  With  Marshall,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  about  a  dbzen  fellow-believers  he  settled  at  Sandy  Creek, 
North  Carolina,  &nd  in  a  few  years  had  built  up  a  church  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  six  hundred.  Marshall  afterward 
organized  and  ministered  to  a  church  at  Abbott's  Creek 
at^ut  30  m.  distant  From  these  centres  "  Separate  "  Baptist 
influence  spread  throughout  North  and  South  Carolina  and  across 
the  Georgia  border,  Marshall  himself  finally  settling  and  forming 
a  church  at  Kiokee,  Georgia.  From  NorUi  Carolina  as  a  centre 
"  Separate  "  Baptist  influence  permeated  Virginia  and  extended 
into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  Sandy  Cre^k  Association 
came  to  embrace  churches  in  several  colonies,  and  Steams, 
desirous  of  preserving  the  harmonious  working  of  the  churches 
that  recognized  his  leadership,  resuted  with  vehemence  all 
proposals  for  the  formation  of  other  associations. 

From  1 760  to  1 770  the  growth  of  the  "  Separate  "  Baptist  body 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  was  phenomenal.  Evangelists  like 
Samuel  Harris  (i7a4-tf.i794)  and  John  Waller  (i 741-1802) 
stirred  whole  communities  and  established  Baptist  churches 
where  the  Baptist  name  had  hitherto  been  unknown.  The  Sandy 
Creek  Association,  with  Steams  as  leader,  undertook  to  ''  un- 
fellowship  ordinations,  ministers  and  churches  that  acted 
independently,"  and  provoked  such  opposition  that  a  division 


of  the  association  became  necessary.  The  General  Assodatioa 
of  Virginia  and  the  Congaree  Association  of  South  Carolina  now 
took  their  places  side  by  side  with  the  Sandy  Creek.  The 
Virginia  "  Separate  "  Baptists  had  more  than  doubled  their 
numbers  in  the  two  years  from  May  1771  to  May  1773.  In 
1774  some  of  the  Virginia  brethren  became  convinced  that  the 
apostolic  office  was  meant  to  be  perpetuated  and  induced  the 
association  to  appoint  an  apostle.  Samuel  Harris  was  the 
unanimous  choice  and  was  solemnly  ordained.  Waller  and 
Elijah  Craig  (1743-1800)  were  made  apostles  soon  afterward  for 
the  northern  district.  This  arrangement,  soon  abandoned,  «^ 
no  doubt  suggested  by  Methodist  superintendency.  In  177s 
Methodist  influence  appeared  in  the  contention  of  two  of  ibe 
apostles  and  Jeremiah  Walker  for  universal  redemption.  Scfcisa 
was  narrowly  averted  by  conciliatory  statements  on  both  sides. 
As  a  means  of  preserving  harmony  Uie  Philadelphia  Confc»ioa 
of  Faith,  a  Calvinistic  document,  with  provision  against  tco 
rigid  a  constraction,  was  adopted  and  a  step  was  thus  takes 
toward  harmonizing  with  the  "  Regular "  Baptists  of  the 
Philadelphia  type.  When  the  General  Association  was  sub- 
divided ( 1 783),  a  General  Committee,  made  up  of  delegates  f ron 
each  dbtrict  association,  was  constituted  to  consider  mattos 
that  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  society.  Its  chief  work 
was  to  continue  the  agitation  in  which  for  some  years  the  body 
had  been  successfully  engaged  in  favour  of  religious  equality  and 
the  entire  separation  of  church  and  state.  Since  1780  tie 
"  Separate  "  Baptists  had  had  the  hearty  co-opcntioa  <tf  the 
"  Regular  "  Baptists  in  their  struggle  for  religious  liberty  and 
equality.  In  1 787  the  two  bodies  united  and  agreed  to  drop  the 
names  "  Separate  "  and  "  Regular.*'  The  success  of  the  Baptists 
of  Virginia  in  securing  step  by  step  the  abolition  of  everythisc 
that  savoured  of  religious  oppression,  involving  at  last  the 
disestablishment  and  the  disendowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Virginia  Baptists  were  amo&g 
the  foremost  advocates  of  American  independence,  while  the 
Episcopal  clergy  were  loyalists  and  had  made  thcinsch*cs 
obnoxious  to  the  people  by  using  the  authority  of  Great  Britiis 
in  extorting  their  tithes  from  unwilling  pari^oners,  and  thit 
they  secured  the  co-operation  of  free-thinking  statesmen  like 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison  and,  in  most  neasuics, 
that  of  the  Presbyterians. 

The  Baptist  cause  in  New  England  that  had  profited  so  largely 
from  the  Great  Awakening  failed  to  reap  a  like  harvest  from  the 
War  of  Independence.  The  standing  order  in  New  Englaod 
represented  the  patriotic  and  popular  party.  Baptbts  fcsi 
favour  by  threatening  to  appeal  to  England  for  a  redress  of  thdr 
grievances  at  the  very  time  when  resistance  to  English  oppressioa 
was  being  determined  upon.  The  result  was  slowness  of  growth 
and  failure  to  secure  religious  liberty.  Though  a  large  proportion 
of  the  New  England  Baptists  co-operated  heartily  in  the  cause  of 
independence,  the  denomination  failed  to  win  the  popularity 
that  comes  from  successful  leadership. 

About  1763  the  Philadelphia  Association  began  to  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Baptist  institution  of  learning  that  should 
serve  the  entire  denomination.  Rhode  Island  was  finally  fixed 
upon,  partly  as  the  abode  of  reUgioTis  liberty  and  because  o( 
its  intelligent,  influential  and  relatively  wealthy  Baptist  coa- 
stituency,  the  consequent  likelihood  of  procuring  a  charter  f  ron 
its  legislature,  and  the  probability  that  the  co-operation  of  oibcr 
denominations  in  an  institution  under  Baptist  control  wouM  be 
available.  James  Manm'ng  (i  738-1 791),  who  had  just  been 
graduated  from  Princeton  with  high  honours,  was  thought  of  :> 
a  suitable  leader  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  sent  to  Rhode  IslanJ 
(1763)  to  confer  with  leading  men.  Baptist  and  other.  As  a 
result  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  in  1764,  aix)  after 
a  few  years  of  preliminary  work  at  Warren  (where  the  first 
degrees  ever  bestowed  by  a  Baptist  institution  were  confen^ 
in  1 769),  Providence  was  chosen  as  the  home  of  the  college  ( 1 77CV 
Here,  with  Manning  as  president  and  Hezekiah  Smith  (1737- 
1805),  his  class-mate  at  Princeton,  as  financial  agenf  and  i» 
fluential  supporter,  the  institution  (since  1804  known  as  Brova 
University)  was  for  many  years  the  only  degree-conlcrrii^ 
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institutioo  contnlkd  by  Bap^ts.  The  Wanen  Asaodation 
(i  767)  was  organiied  under  the  influence  of  Manning  and  Smith 
on  the  model  of  the  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  chief  agency 
for  the  consolidation  of  denominational  life,  the  promotion  of 
denominational  education  and  the  securing  of  religious  liberty. 
Hezekiah  Smith  was  a  highly  successftil  evangelist,  and  throu^ 
his  labouxs  scores  of  chuiches  were  constituted  in  New  England. 
As  chaplain  in  the  American  Revolutionary  Army  he  also  eierted 
a  widespread  influence. 

The  First  Church,  Charleston,  which  Iftid  become  alnlost 
extinct  through  Arminianism  in  1746,  entered  upon  a  career  of 
remarkable  proq>crity  in  1749  under  the  leadership  of  Oliver 
Hart  (1723-1795),  formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Association.  In 
1 751  the  Charleston  Association  was  formed,  also  on  the  model 
of  the  Philadelphia,  and  proved  an  element  of  denominational 
strength.  The  association  raised  funds  for  domestic  missionary 
work  (1755  onward)  and  for  the  education  of  ministers  (1756 
onward).  Brown  University  shared  largely  in  the  liberality  of 
members  of  this  highly-cultivated  and  progressive  body.  Among 
the  benefidaries  of  the  education  fund  was  Samuel  Stillman 
(i737~xSo7),  afterward  the  honoured  pastor  of  the  Boston 
church.  The  most  noted  leader  of  the  Baptists  of  South  Carolina 
during  the  four  decades  following  the  War  of  Independence  was 
Richard  Furman  (X755-X835),  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Charleston.  The  remarkable  numerical  progress  of  Baptists  in 
South  Carolina  from  1787  to  18x2  (from  1620  members  to  ix,3a5) 
was  due  to  the  **  Separate  "  Baptist  movement  under  Steams 
and  Marshall  far  more  than  to  the  activity  of  the  churches  of  the 
Charleston  Association.  Both  these  types  of  Baptist  life  per- 
meated Georgia,  the  latter  making  its  influence  felt  in  Savannah, 
Augusta  and  the  mi(»e  cultivated  communities,  the  former 
evangelizing  the  masses.  Many  negro  slaves  became  Baptists  in 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  In  most  cases  they  became 
members  of  the  churches  of  the  white  Baptists;  but  in  Ridmiond, 
Savannah  and  some  other  towns  they  were  encouraged  to  have 
diurchcs  of  their  own. 

By  181  s  there  were  in  the  United  States  173,97  a  Baptist  church 
members,  the  denominational  numerical  strength  having  consider- 
ably more  than  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  '19th  century. 

Foreign  Missions, — ^Baptists  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Charleston,  and  a  few  other  communities  had 
from  the  begiiming  of  the  19th  century  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  mnsionary  work  of  William  Carey,  the  English  missionary, 
and  his  coadjutors  in  India,  and  had  contributed  liberally  to  its 
support.  The  conversion  to  Baptist  views  of  Adoniram  Judson 
(9.9.)  and  Luther  Rice  (181  a),  ^dio  had  just  been  sent,  with 
others,  by  the  newly-formed  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  to  open  up  missionary  work  in  India,  marks 
an  epoch  in  American  Baptist  history.  Judson  appealed  to  his 
American  brethren  to  support  him  in  missionary  work  among 
the  heathen,  and  Rice  returned  to  America  to  organize  missionary 
societies  to  awaken  interest  in  Judson's  mission.  In  January 
18x3  there  was  formed  in  Boston  "  The  Baptist  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India  and  other  Foreign  Parts." 
Otlusr  societies  in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  states 
sftecdify  followed.  The  desirability  of  a  national  organisation 
soon  became  manifest,  and  in  May  18x4  thirty-three  delegates, 
r^resenting  eleven  states,  met  in  Philadelphia  and  organized 
the  "  General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomina- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America  for  Foreign  Missions." 
As  its  meetings  were  to  be  held  every  three  years  it  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Trieimtal  Convention."  A  Board  of  Com- 
misskmerswas appointed  with  headquartersin  Philadclphia( trans- 
ferred in  x8a6  to  Boston) .  The  need  of  a  larger  supply  of  educated 
ministers  for  home  and  for  mission  work  idike  soon  came  to  be 
profoosdly  felt,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Columbian 
C(dlege,  Washington  (now  (leorge  Washington  University),  with 
its  theological  department  (x83i),  intended  to  be  a  national 
Baptist  institution.  Destitution  on  the  frontiers  led  the  Triemiial 
Convention  to  engage  esctensively  in  home  mission  work  (181 7 
onward),  and  in  1833  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
was  conXitaVtd  for  the  promotion  o£  this  work.   The  need  of  an 


organ  for  the  dineaiination  of  inlbnnation,  and  the  quickening 
of  interest  in  the  missionary  and  educational  enterprises  of 
the  Trieimial  Convention,  led  Rice  to  establish  the  Latter  Day 
Luminary  (x8i6)  and  the  Columbian  Star,  a  weekly  journal 
(1823).  From  the  first  the  attempt  to  rouse  the  denomination 
to  organized  effort  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  met  with 
much  opposition,  agents  of  the  Convention  being  looked  upon  by 
the  less  intelligent  pastors  and  churches  as  highly-paid  and 
irresponsible  coUectors  of  money  to  be  used  they  knew  not  how, 
or  for  purposes  of  which  they  disapproved.  The  fact  that  Rice 
was  unduly  optimistic  and  allowed  the  enterprises  of  the  Con- 
vention to  become  almost  hopelessly  involved  in  debt,  and  was 
constrained  to  use  some  of  the  fund  collected  for  missions  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  his  educational  and  journalistic  work, 
intensified  the  hostility  of  those  who  had  suspected  from  the 
beginning  the  good  faith  of  the  agents  and  dem'ed  the  scriptural 
authority  of  boards,  paid  agents,  paid  missionaries,  &c.  So 
virulent  became  the  opposition  that  in  several  states,  as  Tenncs* 
see  and  Kentucky,  the  work  of  the  Convention  was  for  years 
excluded,  and  a  large  majority  in  each  association  refused  to 
receive  into  their  fellowship  those  who  advocated  or  contributed 
to  i's  objects.  Hyper-CalVinism,  ignorance  and  avarice  co- 
operated in  nmking  the  very  name  "  missions  "  odiotis,  ministerial 
education  an  impertinent  human  effort  to  supplant  a  spirit-called 
and  spirit-endowed  ministry,  Sunday-schools  and  prayer- 
meetings  as  hunoan  institutions,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  interfere 
with  the  divine  order,  and  the  receiving  of  salaries  for  ministerial 
work  as  serving  God  for  hire  or  rather  as  serving  self.  To 
counteract  this  influence,  Baptist  State  Conventions  were  formed 
by  the  friends  of  missions  and  education,  only  contributing 
churches,  associations,  missionary  societies  and  bdividuals 
being  invited  to  membership  (x82i  onward — Massachusetts  had 
effected  state  organization  in'  1802).  These  became  highly 
efficient  in  promoting  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  Sunday- 
school  organization,  denominational  literature  and  education. 
Neariy  every  state  soon  had  its  institutions  of  learning,  which 
aspir^l  to  become  uruversities. 

^  Before  1844  the  sessions  of  the  Triennial  Convention  had  occa- 
•tonally  been  made  unpleasant  by  hanh  anti-slavery  utterances  by 
Northern  members  against  their  Southern  brethren  and  somewhat 
acrimonious  rejoinders  by  the  latter.  The  controversy  between 
Francis  Wayland  and  Richard  Fuller  (1804-1876)  on  the  slavery 
question  ultimately  convinced  the  Southern  brethren  that  separate 
organization  for  missionary  work  was  advisable.  The  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  with  its  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Boards, 
and  (later)  iu  Sunday-school  Board,  was  formed  in  1845.  Since 
then  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists,  though  in  perfect  fellowship 
with  each  other,  have  found  it  best  to  carry  on  their  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work  through  separate  boards  and  to  have  separate 
annual  meetings.  I  n  1905  a  General  Baptist  Convention  for  America 
was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  fellowship,  comity  and  denomina- 
tional esprit  d«  cor^s,  but  thb  organization  is  not  to  mterfere  with  the 
sectionalorganizationsortoundertakeanykindofadministrativework. 

Since  1845  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists  alike  have  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  in  missionary  work,  in  educational  insti- 
tutions, in  literary  activity  and  in  everythinff  that  pertains  to  the 
equipment  and  organization  of  a  great  religious  denomination. 
Since  1812  they  have  increased  in  numbers  from  less  than  aoo.ooo 
to  more  than  5,000,000.  In  18 12  American  Baptbts  had  no  theo- 
logical seminary;  in  1906  they  had  11  with  more  than  100 
instructors,  1300  students,  and  endowments  and  equipments  valued 
at  about  K.000.000.  In  18x2  they  had  only  one  degree-conferring 
college  with  a  small  faculty,  a  small  student  body  and  almost  no 
endowment;  in  1906  they  had  more  than  too  universities  and 
colleges  with  endowment  and  equipment  valued  at  about  $30,000,000, 
and  an  annual  income  of  about  93,000,000.^  In  1812  the  value  <A 
church  property  was  small ;  in  1906  it  was  estimated  at  $100,000,000. 
Then  a  single  monthly  magazine,  with  a  circulation  of  a  few  hundreds, 
was  all  that  the  denomination  possessed  in  the  way  of  periodical 
literature;  in  1906  its  quarterlies,'  monthlies  and  weeklies  were 
numbered  by  hundreds.  The  denomination  has  a  single  publishing 
concern  (the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society)  with  an  annual 
business  of  nearly  $1,000,000  and  assets  of  $1,750,000. 

Baptists  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  their  rise  about  the  close 
of  the  1 8th  century  in  migrations  from  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  reinforced  byconsidersble  numbers  of  English.  Welsh 
and  Scottish  Baptists.  They  are  divided  into  four  sections: — those 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  with  their  Convention,  their  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  Boards,  an  Education  Board  and  a  Pubiicatbn 
Board,  and  with  M'Master  Univentty  (Arts.   Theological  and 
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Academic  deDartments)  as  its  educational  institution;  those  of 
Manitoba  ana  the  North-west,  with  Brandon  Colleee  as  its  educa- 
tional institution;  and  those  of  British  Columbia,  Canadian 
Baptists  numbered  120,000  in  1909.  and  are  considered  in  the  above 
general  estimates.  (A.  H.  N.) 

BAR,  FRANCOIS  DB  (1538-1606),  French  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Seiasencourt,  near  St  Quentin,  and  having  studied  at  the 
university  of  Paris  entered  the  order  of  St  Benedict.  He  soon 
became  prior  of  the  abbey  of  Anchin,  near  Pecquencotirt,  and 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  valuable  library  of  the  abbey, 
studying  ecclesiastical  history,  especially  that  of  Flanders.  He 
also  made  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  at  Anchin  and  annotated 
many  of  them.  During  the  French  Revolution  his  manuscripts 
passed  to  the  library  at  Dotiai:  Bar  died  at  Anchin  on  the  35th 
of  March  1606. 

See  J.  Leiong,  BiUioihigiie  historique  ie  ta  France  (Paris,  1768^ 
1778);  C.  C.  A.  Dehaisnes,  "  Catalogue  des  manuscnts  de  I>ouai. 
in  the  Catalogue  tiniral  des  manuscrits  des  biUiolhiques  des  diparte- 
mentSt  t.  vL  (Paru,  1849-1885). 

BAQ,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Podolia,  50  m. 
N.£.of  Kamencts,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Bug.  Pop.  (1897)  10,614. 
It  was  formerly  called  Rov.  Its  present  designation  was 
bestowed  upon  it  in  memory  of  Bari  in  Italy  (w^iere  she  was 
bom)  by  Bona  Sforza,  the  consort  of  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland,  who 
rebuilt  the  town  after  its  destruction  in  1452  by  the  Tatars. 
From  1672  to  1699  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  Turks.  In 
1768  a.  confederation  of  the  Polish  nobles  (see  next  article) 
against  the  Russians  was  formed  in  the  town,  which  was  shortly 
after  taken  by  storm,  but  did  not  become  finally  united  to  Russia 
till  the  partition  of  1793. 

BAR,  CONFEDERATION  OF,  a  famous  confederation  of  the 
Polish  nobles  and  gentry  formed  at  the  little  fortress  of  Bar  in 
Podolia  in  1768  to  defend  the  internal  and  external  independ- 
ence of  Poland  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Russian  government 
as  represented  by  her  representative  at  Warsaw,  Prince  Nicholas 
Repnin.  The  originators  of  this  confederation  were  Adam 
Krasinski,  bishop  of  Kamenets,  Osip  Pulawski  and  Michael 
Krasinaki.  King  Stanislaus  was  at  first  inclined  to  mediate 
between  the  confederates  and  Russia;  but  finding  this  impossible, 
sent  a  force  against  them  under  the  grand  hetman  Ksawery 
Branicki  and  two  generals,  who  captured  Bar.  Nevertheless, 
a  simultaneous  outbreak  of  a  jacquerie  in  Little-Russia  con- 
tributed to  the  Extension  of  the  confederation  throughout  the 
eastern  province  of  Poland  and  even  in  Lithuania.  The  o>n- 
federatcs,  thereupon,  appealed  for  help  abroad  and  contributed 
to  bring  about  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  So  serious 
indeed  was  the  situation  that  Frederick  II.  advised  Catherine  to 
a>me  to  terms  with  the  confederates.  Their  bands  imder  Ignaty 
^lalchewsky,  Michael  Pac  and  Prince  Charles  Radawill  ravaged 
the  land  in  evexy  direction,  won  several  engagements  over  the 
Russians,  and  at  last,  utterly  ignoring  the  kLig,  sent  envoys  on 
their  own  account  to  the  principal  European  powers.  In  1770 
the  Council  of  the  Confederation  was  transferred  from  its  original 
seat  in  Silesia  to  Hungary,  from  whence  it  conducted  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  France,  Austria  and  Turkey  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  league  against  Russia.  The  court  of  Versailles  sent 
Dumouries  to  act  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederates,  but 
neither  as  a  soldier  nor  as  a  politician  did  this  adroit  adventurer 
particularly  distinguish  himself,  and  his  accotmt  of  his  experiences 
is  very  unfair  to  the  confederates.  Among  other  blunders,  he 
pronounced  King  Stanislaus  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  accede  to  the  Confederation. 
The  king  thereupon  reverted  to  the  Russian  faction  and  the 
Confederation  lost  the  confidence  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  its 
army,  thoroughly  reorganized  by  Dumouriez,  gallantly  .main- 
tained the  hopeless. struggle  for  some  yeaa,  and  it  was  not  till 
tjjt  that  the  last  traces  of  it  disappeared. 

see  Aleacander  Kxaushar,  Prince  Repnin  in  Poland  (Pol.)  (Warsaw, 
2900);  F.  A.  Thesby  de.Belcour,  The  Confederates  of  Bar  (Pol.) 
(Cracow,  1895);  Charles  Fiancois  Dumounes,  MSmotres  et  Carres' 
pondoMce  (Pans,  1834).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BAR  (O.  Fr.  bane,  Late  Lat  barrat  origin  unknown),  in  physical 
geography,  a  ridge  of  sand  or  sQt  crossing  an  estuaiy  under  water 
1ft  raised  by  wave  action  above  sea-level,  forming  an  impediment 


to  navigation.  When  a  river  enters  a  tidal  sea  its  rate  of  flow 
is  checked  and  the  material  it  carries  in  suspension  is  d^Misited 
in  a  shifting  bar  crossing  the  channel  from  bank  to  bank.  Where 
the  channel  is  only  partly  closed,  a  spur  of  this  character  is  called 
a  *'  spit."  A  bar  may  be  produced  by  tidal  action  only  in  an 
estuary  or  narrow  gulf  (as  at  Port  Adelaide)  where  the  tides 
sweep  the  loose  sand  backwards  and  forwards,  depositing  it 
where  the  motion  of  the  water  is  checked.  Nahant  Bay,  Mas., 
is  bordered  by  the  ridge  of  Lynn  Beach,  which  separates  it  from 
Lynn  Harbor,  and  tiesi  Nahant  to  the  mainland  by  a  bar  formed 
in  this  way. 

BAR,  THE.  This  term,  as  equivalent  to  the  professi<m  of 
barrister  (q.v.),  originated  in  the  partition  or  bar  dividing  the 
English  law-courts  into  two  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  members  and  officials  of  the  court  from  the  prisoners  or 
suitors,  their  advocates  and  the  general  public.  Theoretically, 
this  division  of  the  court  is  still  maintained  in  En^and,  those 
who  are  entitled  to  ut  within  the  bar  including  king's  counsel, 
barristers  with  patents  of  precedence,  Serjeants  (till  the  order 
died  out)  and  solicitors,  while  the  other  members  of  the  bar  and 
the  general  public  remain  without.  Parties  in  dvil  suits  who 
appear  in  person  are  allowed  to  stand  on  the  floor  within  the  bar 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  appearing  at  the  bar  itself.  -  In  criminal 
trials  the  accused  still  stands  forward  at  the  bar.  There  is  also 
a  "  bar  "  in  parliament  In  the  House  of  Commons  it  remains 
literally  a  bar — a  long  brass  rod  hidden  in  a  tube  from  which 
it  is  pulled  out  when  required  to  mark  the  technical  boundary 
of  the  House.  Before  it  appear  those  who  are  charged  with 
having  violated  the  privileges  of  the  House;  betow  it  also  sit 
those  members  who  have  been  retumed  at  bye-dectioDs,  to 
await  their  introduction  to  the  House  and  the  taking  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  place  where  Mr  Speaker 
and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  stand  when  sum- 
moned by  Black  Rod  is  called  "  the  bar." 

The  "  call  to  the  bar  "  in  England,  by  which  a  law  stndent  at 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  is  converted  into  a  barrister,  is  dealt 
with  under  Inns  of  Court.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  calling  to 
the  bar  belongs  to  those  bodies,  which  also  exercise  disapUnazy 
power  over  their  members;  but  it  was  widdy  felt  by  memben 
of  the  bar  in  recent  years  that  the  benchers  or  governing  body 
with  their  self-elected  members  did  not  keep  a  sufficiently 
watchful  eye  on  the  minutiae  of  the  profession.  Consequently, 
in  1883,  a  bar  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  all  matters  relating  to  the  profession,  such  as  the  criticizing 
of  proposed  legal  reforms,  and  the  expression  of  opinions  on 
matters  of  professional  etiquette,  conduct  and  practice.  In 
1894  the  committee  was  dissolved,  and  succeeded  by  the  general 
council  of  the  bar,  elected  on  a  somewhat  wider  basts.  It  b 
composed  of  a  due  proportion  of  king's  counsel  and  outer 
barristers  elected  by  voting-papers  sent  to  all  barristers  having 
an  address  in  the  Law  List  within  the  United  Kingdono.  Its 
expenses  are  paid  by  contributions  from  the  four  Inns  of  Court. 
Its  powers  are  not  disciplinary,  but  it  would  draw  the  attention 
of  the  benchers  to  any  gross  violation  of  the  professional  etiquette 
of  the  bar. 

Each  state  in  America  has  its  own  bar,  consisting  of  aB 
attomeys-at-law  residing  within  it  who  have  been  admitted  to 
practice  in  its  courts.  G  ^nerally  attorneys  are  admitted  in  one 
court  to  practice  in  all  courts.  Each  of  the  United  States  courts 
has  a  bar  of  its  own.  An  attorney  of  a  state  cannot  practise  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States  unless  he  has  been  admitted  to  it, 
or  to  one  of  the  same  class  in  another  district  or  drcait.  He 
cannot  appear  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutes  unkss 
specially  admitted  and  sworn  as  on  attorney  of  that  court, 
which  is  done  on  motion  in  case  of  any  one  wbo  has  practised 
for  three  years  in  the  highest  courts  of  his  state  and  is  hi  good 
standing  at  its  bar.  In  most  of  the  states  there  is  a  state  bar 
association,  and  in  some  cities  and  counties  local  bar  aaaodsUoos. 
These  consist  of  such  members  of  its  bar  as  desire  thus  to  asso> 
date,  the  object  being  to  guard  and  advarxe  the  standards  ei 
the  profession.  Some  own  visluaUe  libraries.  These  assodatioes 
have  no  official  recognition,  but  thdr  influence  is  coasidenblc  in 
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rccommfmling  and  ahaping  legialation  respecting  the  judicial 
estabUshment  and  procedure.  Tliey  also  serve  a  useful  purpose 
io  instituting  or  promoting  proceedings  to  discipline  or  expel 
unworthy  attorneys  from  the  bar.  There  is  an  American  Bar 
Association,  founded  in  1878,  composed  of  over  3500  members 
of  different  states  of  like  character  and  position.  Some  of  these 
associations  publish  annually  a  volume  of  transactions.  The 
rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of  counseUor-at4aw  are  stated  under 
.Attorkey.  As  membeis  of  the  bar  of  the  state  in  which  they 
practise  they  are  subject  to  its  laws  regulating  such  practice,  e.g. 
In  some  states  they  are  forbidden  to  advertise  for  divorce  cases 
(New  York  Penal  Code  [xgoa]  §  148^)  (1905,  People  v.  Tayicr 
(Colorado],  75  Pac.  Rep.  914).  It  is  common  throughout  the 
United  States  for  lawyers  to  make  contracts  for  **  contingent 
fees/'  f.e.  for  a  percentage  of  the  amount  recovered.  Such 
contracts  are  not  champertous  and  are  upheld  by  the  courts, 
but  will  be  set  aside  if  an  unconscionable  bargain  be  made  with 
the  dicnt  {Deering  v.  Scheyer  (N.Y.],  58  App.  D.  332).  So  also 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (fFrtjM  v.  Tehbets,  gi  U.S.  252; 
Ta^or  V.  Bcnis^  xio  U.S.  42).  The  reason  for  upholding  such 
contracts  is  that  otherwise  poor  persons  would  often  fail  of 
securing  or  protecting  their  property  or  rights.  In  fact  such 
contracts  are  seldom  set  aside,  thou^  no  doubt  the  practice  is 
capable  of  abuse. 

BARA  BANKI,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India  in  the 
Fyzabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town,  which 
forms  one  municipality  with  Nawabganj,  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  district,  is  17  m.  £.  of  Lucknow  by  railway. 
The  population  of  Bara  Banki  alone  in  igox  was  302a  There  is 
some  trade  in  sugar 'and  cottoiL 

The  district  has  an  area  of  1758  sq.  m.  It  stretches  out  in  a 
level  plain  interspersed  with  numerous /As/f  or  marshes.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  district  the  soil  is  sandy,  while  in  the  lower  part 
it  is  clayey  and  produces  finer  crops.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Gogra,  forming  the  northern  boundary,  and  the  Gumti, 
flowing  through  the  middle  of  the  district  In  1856  it  came,  with 
the  rest  of  Oudh,  under  British  rule.  During  the  Sepoy  war  of 
X857-1858  the  whole  of  the  Bara  Banki  talukdars  joined  the 
mutineers,  but  offered  no  serious  resistance  after  the  capture  of 
Lucknow.  The  cultivators  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  tenants- 
at-win,  rack-rented  and  debt-ridden.  In  xgox  the  population 
was  1,179,323,  showing  an  increase  of  4  %  in  the  decade.  The 
prindpad  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  pulse  and  other  food-grains, 
sugar-cane  and  opium.  Both  the  bordering  rivers  are  navi- 
gable; and  the  district  is  traversed  by  two  lines  of  the  Oudh 
and  Rohilkhand  railway,  with  branches.  Trade  in  agricultural 
produce  is  active. 

BARABOO.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Sauk  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  37  m.  N.W.  of  Madison,  on  the  Baraboo 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Wisconsin.  Pop.  (1890)  4605;  (xgoo) 
5751,  of  whom  732  were  foreign-bom;  (rgos)  5835;  (19x0) 
6324.  The  dty  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western 
railway,  which  maintains  here  an  engine  house  and  extensive 
machine  shops,  and  of  which  it  is  a  division  headquarters. 
Baraboo  has  an  attractive  situation  on  a  series  of  hills  about 
rooo  ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the  vicinity  are  Devil's  Lake  (3  m. 
S.)  and  the  famous  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  river  (near  Kilboum, 
about  12  m.  N.),  two  summer  resorts  with  picturesque  scenery. 
The  prindpal  public  buildings  are  the  court-house  (in  a  small 
public  pork),  Uie  public  library  and  a  high  school  Dairying 
and  the  growing  of  small  fruits  are  important  industries  in  the 
surrounding  region;  and  there  is  a  large  nursery  here.  Stone 
quarried  in  Uie  vidnity  is  exported,  and  the  dty  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  Sauk  county  iron  range.  Among  the  manufactures 
are  wooUen  goods,  towels,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  dairy 
products,'  beer,  and  drcus  wagons  (the  city  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Ringting  and  the  CroUmar  drcuses).  The  first  permanent 
settlement  here  was  made  in  1839.  Baraboo  was  named  in 
honour  of  Jean  Baribault,  an  early  French  trapper,  and  was 
diartertd  as  a  dty  in  X882. 

BARABRA*  a  name  for  the  complex  Nubian  races  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  whose  original  stock  is  Hamitic-Berber,  long 


modified  by  negro  crossings.  The  word  is  variously  derived 
from  BerhtHf  i.e.  people  of  Berber,  or  as  identical  with  Bard^a, 
figuring  in  the  inscription  on  a  gateway  of  Tethmosis  I.  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  1x3  tribes  conquered  by  him.  In  a  later 
inscription  of  Rameses  n.  at  Kamak  (c.  1300  b.c.)  Beraberata  is 
given  as  that  of  a  southern  conquered  people.  Thus  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Bazabra  is  a  real  ethnical  ruune,  confiised  later  wiUi 
Greek  and  Roman  barbaruSf  and  revived  in  its  proper  meau'ng 
subsequent  to  the  Moslem  conquest  A  tribe  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Aasuan  are  called  Barabra. 
(See  further  Nubia.) 

BARACALDO,  a  river-port  of  north-eastern  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Biscay;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nerrion  or 
Ansa  (in  Basque,  Ibaisabal),  5  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Bilbao.  Fop. 
(1900)  x5,ox3.  Few  Spanish  towns  have  developed  more  rapidly 
than  Baracaldo,  which  neariy  doubled  its  population  between 
x88o  and  x9oa  Durixig  this  period  many  immigrant  labourers 
settled  here;  for  the  ironworks  and  dynamite  factory  of  Bara- 
caldo  prospered  greatly,  owing  to  the  increased  output  of  the 
Biscayan  mines,  the  extension  of  railways  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  growth  of  shipping  at  Bilbao.  The  low  flat  country 
round  Baracaldo  is  coveired  with  maize,  pod  fruit  and  vines. 

BARAOOA,  a  seaport  dty  of  N.K  Cuba,  in  Santiago  province. 
Pop.  (1907)  5633.  The  town  lies  under  high  hills  on  a  small 
drctdar  harbour  accessible  to  small  craft  The  country  round 
about  is  extremdy  rugged.  The  hill  called  the  "Anvil  of 
Baracoa  **  (about  3000  ft)  is  remarkable  for  its  extremely  regular 
formation.  It  completdy  dominates  the  dty's  background, 
and  is  a  well-known  sailors'  landmark.  The  town  is  the  trading 
centre  of  a  large  plantation  region  behind  it  and  is  the  centre 
of  the  banana  and  cocoanut  export  trade.  There  is  a  fort  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century.  Baracoa  is  the  oldest 
town  in  Cuba,  having  been  settled  by  Diego  Vdasques  in  x 5x2. 
It  hdd  from  its  foundation  the  honours  of  a  dty.  From  X5X2 
to  15x4  it  was  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  from  X5x8  to  1522 
its  church  was  the  cathedral  of  the  island's  first  diocese.  Both 
honours  were  taken  from  it  to  be  given  to  Santiago  de  Cuba; 
and  for  two  centuries  after  this  Baracoa  remained  an  obscure 
village,  with  little  commerce.  In  the  i6th  century  it  was  re- 
peatedly plundered  by  pirates  until  it  came  to  terms  with  them, 
gave  them  welcome  harbourage,  and  based  a  less  precarious 
existence  upon  continuous  illidt  trade.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
x8th  century  Baracoa  was  almost  without  connexion  with 
Havana  and  Santiago.  In  the  wars  of  the  end  of  the  century 
it  was  a  place  of  depodt  for  French  and  Spanish  corsairs.  At 
this  time,  too,  about  xoo  fugitive  immigrant  families  from 
Santo  Domingo  greatly  augmented  its  industrial  importance. 
In  1807  an  unsuccessftd  attack  was  made  upon  the  dty  by  an 
English  force.  In  x  826  the  port  was  opened  to  foreign  commerce. 

BARAHONA  DB  SOTO.  LUIS  (x535?-i595),  Spanish  poet, 
was  bom  about  X53S  at  Luccna  (Cordova),  was  educated  at 
Granada,  and  practised  as  a  physician  at  C6rdova.  His  principal 
poem  is  the  Prinura  parte  de  la  AngHka  (X586),  a  continuation 
of  the  Orlando  furioso;  the  second  part  was  long  believed  to 
be  lost,  but  fragments  of  it  have  been  identified  in  the  anonymous 
Didlogos  de  la  monteria,  first  printed  in  X890;  the  Didlogos  also 
embody  fragments  of  a  poem  by  Barahona  entitled  Los  Principios 
del  mundo,  and  many  graceful  lyrics  by  the  same  writer  have  been 
published  by  Frandsco  Rodriguez  Marfn.  Cervantes  describes 
Barahona  as  "  one  of  the  best  poets  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in 
the  whole  world  ";  this  is  friendly  hyperbole.  Nevertheless 
Barahona  has  high  merits:  poetic  imagination.  Ingenious  fancy, 
and  an  exceptional  mastery  of  the  methods  transplanted  to 
Spain  from  Italy.  His  A  ngtiica  has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile 
(New  York,  X904)  by  Archer  M.  Huntington. 

See  F.  Rodriguez  Marfn.  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  estudio  biogrdfieo, 
bibiiografico,  y  critico  (Madrid.  1903) ;  Didlogos  de  la  monteria,  ecJitcd 
by  F.  R.  de  Uhag6n  (Madrid.  1890).  (J.  F.-K.) 

BARANTE,  AMABLE  6UILLAUME  PROSPER  BRUGI^RE, 
Baron  de  (i 782-1866),  French  sutesman  and  historian,  the 
son  of  an  advocate,  was  bom  at  Riom  on  the  xothof  June  1782. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  £co]e  Polytechnique  at 
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Paris,  and  at  twenty  obtained  his  first  appointment  in  the  dvil 
service.  His  abilities  secured  him  rapid  promotion,  and  in  1806 
he  obtained  the  post  of  auditor  to  the  council  of  state.  After 
being  employed  in  several  political  missions  in  Germany,  Poland 
and  Spain,  during  the  next  two  years,  he  became  prefect  of 
Vend^.  At  the  time  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  I.  he  held  the 
prefecture  of  Nantes,  and  this  post  be  immediately  resigned. 
On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  made  councillor 
of  state  and  secretary-general  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 
After  filling  for  several  years  the  post  of  director-general  of 
indirect  taxes,  he  was  created  in  18x9  a  peer  of  France  and  was 
prominent  among  the  Liberals.  After  the  revolution  of  July  1 830, 
M.  de  Barante  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Turin,  and  fyrt 
years  later  to  St  Petersburg.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  remained  a  supporter  of  the  government;  and  after 
the  UJl  of  the  monardiy,  in  February  1848,  he  withdrew  from 
political  affairs  and  retired  to  his  country  seat  in  Auvergne. 
Shortly  before  his  retirement  he  had  been  made  grand  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Barante's  Histoire  des  dues  de  Bourgogtu 
de  la  ,maison  de  ValoiSf  which  appeared  in  a  series  of  volumes 
between  1834  and  1828,  procured  him  immediate  admission  to 
the  French  Academy.  Ita  narrative  qualities,  and  purity  of 
style,  won  high  praise  from  the  romantic  schod,  but  it  exhibits 
a  lack  of  the  critical  sense  and  of  scientific  schoUurship.  Amongst 
his  other  literary  works  are  a  Tableau  de  la  liutrature  francaise 
au  dixkuitihne  sitde,  of  which  several  editions  were  published; 
Des  communes  et  de  Paristocratie  (x83x);  a  French  translation 
of  the  dramatic  works  of  Schiller;  Questions  constUutionnelles 
(1850);  Histoire  de  la  Convention  NationaUt  which  appeared 
in  six  volumes  between  1851  and  x8s3;  Histoire  du  Directoire 
de  la  RSpublique  franfaise  (1855);  Eludes  kistoriques  et  bio- 
graphiques  (1857);  La  Vie  politique  de  M.  Royer-CoUard  (x86i). 
The  version  of  Hamlet  for  Guizot's  Shakespeare  was  his  work. 
He  died  on  the  22nd  of  November  1866. 

His  Souvenirs  were  published  by  his  grandson  (Paris,  1890-^). 
See  also  the  article  by  Guizot  in  the  Revue  aes  deux  Mendes,  July  1867. 

BARASAT,  a  subdivisional  town  in  the  district  of  the  Twenty- 
four  Parganas,  Bengal,  India.  For  a  considerable  time  Barasat 
town  was  the  headquarters  of  a  joint  magistracy,  known  as  the 
"  Barasat  District,"  but  in  x86i,  on  a  readjustment  of  boundaries 
Barasat  district  was  abolished  by  order  of  government,  and 
was  converted  into  a  subdivision  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganas. 
Pop.  (igox)  8634.  It  forms  a  striking  illustration  of  the  rural 
character  of  the  so-called  "  towns  "  in  Bengal,  and  is  merely 
an  agglomeration  of  41  separate  villages,  in  which  all  the  opera- 
tions of  husbandry  go  on  precisely  as  in  the  adjacent  hamlets. 

BARATIER,  JOHANN  PHIUPP  (1721-1740),  German  scholar 
of  precocious  genius,  was  bom  at  Schwabach  near  Nuremberg 
on  the  xoth  of  January  1721.  His  early  education  was  most 
carefully  conducted  by  his  father,  the  pastor  of  the  French 
church  at  Schwabach,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress  that  by  the 
time  he  was  five  years  of  age  he  could  speak  French,  Latin 
and  Dutch  with  ease,  and  read  Greek  fluently.  He  then  studied 
Hebrew,  and  in  three  years  was  able  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
Bible  into  Latin  or  French.  He  collected  materials  for  a  dictionary 
of  rare  and  difficult  Hebrew  words,  with  critical  and  philological 
observations;  and  when  he  was  about  eleven  years  old  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  Tudela's  Itinerarium,  In  his  fourteenth 
year  he  was  admitted  master  of  arts  at  Halle,  and  received  into 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.  The  last  years  of  his  short  life 
he  devoted  to  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities,  and  had 
collected  materials  for  histories  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and 
of  Antitrinitarianisro,  and  for  an  Inquiry  concerning  Egyptian 
Antiquities.  His  health,  which  had  always  been  weak,  gave 
way  completely  under  these  labours,  and  he  died  on  the  5th  of 
October  1740.  He- had  published  eleven  separate  works,  and 
left  a  great  quantity  of  manuscript. 

BARATYNSKI.  JEWOENIJ  ABRAMOVICH  (1800-1844), 
Russian  poet,  was  educated  at  the  royal  school  at  St  Petersburg 
and  then  entered  the  army.  He  served  for  eight  years  in 
Finland,  where  he  composed  his  first  poem  Eda.  Through  the 
jiterest  of  friends  he  obtained  leave  from  the  tsar  to  retire  from 


the  army,  and  settled  in  182  7  near  Moscow.  There  he  completed 

his  chief  work  The  Gipsy ^  a  poem  written  in  the  style  of  Piahkb. 

He  died  in  1844  at  Naples,  whitho*  he  had  gone  for  the  sake  of 

the  milder  climate. 

A  collected  edition  of  bis  poems  appeared  at  St  Petersburg,  in 
2  vols,  in  1835 ;  later  editions,  Moscow  1869,  and  Kazan  1884. 

BARB,  (i)  (From  Lat  barbOf  a  beard),  a  term  used  in  various 
senses,  of  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  under  the  tongue  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  of  a  disease  affecting  that  part,  of  the 
wattles  roimd  the  mouth  of  the  barbel,  of  the  backward  turned 
points  of  an  arrow  and  of  the  piece  of  folded  linen  worn  over  the 
neck  by  nuns.  (2)  (From  Fr.  barbCf  m^jung  "  from  Barbary  '*), 
a  name  applied  to  a  breed  of  horses  importni  by  the  Moors  into 
Spain  from  Barbary,  and  to  a  breed  of  pigeoiu. 

BARBACENA,  an  inland  town  of  BrazU,  in  the  state  of  Minas 
(jeraes,  150  bl  N.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  about  3500  ft. 
above  sea4evel.  The  surrounding  district  is  chiefly  agricultural, 
producing  coffee,  sugar-cane,  Indian  com  and  cattle,  and  the 
town  has  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  b  also  noted 
for  its  hraUhiness  and  possesses  a  large  sanatorium  much  fre- 
quented by  convalescents  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  hot 
season.  Barbacena  was  formeriy  a  principal  distributing  centre 
for  the  mining  districts  of  Minas  (xtaaes,  but  this  distinction 
was  lost  when  the  railways  were  extended  beyond  that  point 

BARBADOS,  or  Barbadoes,  an  island  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  It  lies  78  m.  £.  of  St  Vincent,  in  13"  4'  N.  and  59*  37*  W.; 
is  2X  m.  long,  14}  m.  at  its  broadest,  and  x66  sq.  dl  (106,470  aaes) 
in  extent  (roughly  equalling  the  Isle  of  Wi^t).  Its  coasts  are 
encircled  with  coral  reefs,  extending  in  some  places  3  m.  seaward. 
In  its  configuration  the  island  is  elevated  but  not  mountainous. 
Near  the  centre  is  its  apex,  Mount  Hillaby  (x  xoo  ft.),  from  which 
the  land  faUs  on  all  sides  in  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  sea.  So 
gentle  is  the  incline  of  the  hills  that  in  driving  over  the  wdl- 
constracted  roads  the  ascent  is  scarcely  noticeable.  The  only 
natural  harbour  is  Cariisle  Bay  on  the  south-western  coast, 
which,  however,  is  little  better  than  a  shallow  roadstead,  only 
accessible  Co  light  draught  vessiels. 

Geology. — ^The  oldest  rocks  of  Barbados,  known  as  the  Scotland 
series,  are  of  shallow  water  origin,  consisting  of  coarse  grits,  brown 
sandstones  and  sandy  clays,  in  places  saturated  with  pctroleura 
and  traversed  by  veins  of  manjak.  They  have  been  folded  and 
denuded,  so  as  to  form  the  foundation  on  which  rest  the  later  beds 
of  the  island.  Upon  the  denuded  edges  of  the  Scotland  beds  lies 
the  Oceanic  series.  It  includes  chalky  limestones,  siliceous 
earths,  red  clay,  and,  at  the  tq>,  a  kyer  of  mudstone  composed 
mainly  of  volcanic  dust  The  limestones  contain  Globi^erina 
and  other  Foraminifera,  the  siliceous  beds  are  made  of  Radiolaiia, 
sponge  spicules  and  diatoms,  while  the  red  day  dosely  resembles 
the  led  day  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  oceans.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  series  was  laid  down  in  deep  waters.  The 
Oceanic  series  is  generally  overiaid  directly,  and  unconformably. 
by  coral  limestones;  but  at  Bissex  Hill,  at  the  base  of  the  coial 
limestones,  and  resting  unconformably  upon  the  Oceanic  series, 
there  is  a  Globigerina  marl.  The  Coral  Limestone  series  lies 
indifferently  upon  the  older  beds.  Although  of  no  great  thickness 
it  covers  six-sevenths  of  the  island,  rising  in  a  series  of  steps  or 
platforms  to  a  hdght  of  nearly  iioo  ft 

Even  the  Scotland  series  probably  bdongs  to  the  Tertianr 
system,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  characteristic  fossils,  it  b 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  predse 
homotaxis  of  the  several  formations.  Jukes-Biowne  and 
Harrison  ascribe  the  Scotland  beds  to  the  Eocene  or  Oligoceoe 
period,  the  Oceanic  series  to  the  Miocene,  the  Bissex  Hill  maris 
to  the  Pliocene,  and  the  coral  limestones  partly  to  the  Pliocene 
and  partly  to  the  Pleistocene.  But  these  corrdations  rest  upon 
imperfect  evidence. 

Sandstone,  and  dayi  suitable  for  brick-making,  are  found  in 
the  district  of  Scotland,  so  called  from  a  fanded  resemblance  to 
the  Highlands  of  North  Britain.  The  only  other  mineral  prodact 
is  manjak,  a  spedes  of  asphalt,  also  found  in  this  district  and  to 
some  extent  exported. 

Climate,  &c. — The  climate  of  Barbados  is  pleasant     The 
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seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  the  Utter  (extending  from 
December  to  the  end  of  May)  being  also  the  cold  season.  The 
temperature  ranges  from  70**  F.  to  86**  F.,  rarely,  even  on  the 
coldest  days,  falling  below  65'  F.  The  average  annual  rainfall 
is  about  60  in.,  September  being  the  wettest  month.  For  eight 
months  the  invigorating  N.E.  trade  winds  temper  the  tropical 
heat.  The  absence  of  swamps,  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  extent  of  cultivation  accoimt  for  the  freedom  of  the  island 
from  miasma.  Fever  is  unknown.  The  climate  has  a  beneficial 
effect  on  pulmonary  diseases,  especially  in  their  earlier  stages, 
and  is  remarkable  in  arresting  the  decay  of  vital  power  consequent 
upon  old  age.  Leprosy  occurs  amongst  the  negroes,  and  dephan- 
tiasis  is  so  frequent  as  to  be  known  as  "  Barbados  leg." 

Industries. — ^The  cultivation  of  sugar  was  first  introduced  in. 
the  middle  of  the  17  th  century,  and  owing  to  the  cheapness 
oi  labour,  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  care  bestowed 
on  its  cultivation,  became  the  staple'  product  of  the  island. 
Cotton  growing  has  recently  become  of  importance.  The  few 
other  industries  include  rum  distilleries  and  factories  for  chemicals, 
ice  and  tobacco.  A  railway  38  m.  long  runs  from  Bridgetown 
partly  round  the  coast  The  island  is  a  pTace  of  call  for  almost 
all  the  steamships  plying  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  and  is  a 
great  centre  of  distribution.  There  is  direct  communication  at 
frequent  intervals  with  England,  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
the  other  West  Indian  islands. 

PopvdcHon  and  Administratum, — ^The  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  exceeds  in 
numbers  the  combined'  total  of  all  other  denominations.  The 
island  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who,  with  the  clergy  of  all  creeds, 
is  paid  by  the  government.  The  chief  educational  establishment 
b  Codrington  College,  founded  by  Colonel  ChristopherCodrington, 
who  in  1 7 10  bequeathed  two  estates  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  It  trains  young  men  for  holy  orders  and  is 
afixliated  to  the  university  of  Durham.  Harrison  College  and 
The  Lodge  are  secondary  schools  for  boys,  Queen's  College  for 
girls.  There  are  several  second  grade  and  a  large  number  of 
primary  schools.  The  colony  possesses  representative  institutions 
but  not  responsible  government.  The  crown  has  a  veto  on 
legblation  and  the  home  government  appoints  the  public  officials, 
excepting  the  treasurer.  The  island  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council,  a  legislative  council 
of  9  nominated  members,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  34 
members  dected  on  a  limited  franchise.  Barbados  is  the 
headquarten  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
West  Indies,  to  which  (under  Sir  Danid  Morris)  the  island  owes 
the  devdopment  of  cotton  growing,  &c.  The  majority  of  the 
population  consists  of  negroes,  passionately  attached  to  the 
island,  who  have  a  well-marked  physiognomy  and  dialect  of 
thdr  own,  and  are  more  intelligent  than  the  other  West  Indian 
negroes.  They  outnumber  the  whites  by  9  to  x.  Barbados  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  in  the  world.  In  1901 
the  numbers  amounted  to  195,588,  or  1x78  to  the  sq.  m.,  and  in 
X906  they  were  196,387.    There  are  no  crown  lands  nor  forests. 

Tinpftf. -^Bridgetown  (pop.  ax, 000),  the  capital,  situated  on 
the  S.W.  coast,  is  a  pretty  town  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
leading  to  the  uplands  of  the  interior.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
St  Midiad's,  which  also  serves  as  a  parish  church.  In  Trafalgar 
Square  stands  the  earliest  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Nelson.  There  are  a  good  many  buildings,  shops,  pleasure 
grounds,  a  handsome  military  parade  and  exquisite  beaches. 
Pilgrim,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  a  fine  mansion  about 
a  mile  from  the  dty.  Fontabdle  and  Hastings  are  fashionable 
suburban  watering-places  with  good  sea-bathing.  Speighstown 
(x  500)  is  the  only  other  town  of  any  size. 

Htslory.— Opinions  differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  of 
the  island.  It  may  be  the  Spanish  word  for  the  hanging  branches- 
of  a  vine  which  strike  root^n  the  ground,  or  the  name  may  have 
been  ^ven  from  a  spedes  of  bearded  fig- tree.  In  the  x  6th-century 
maps  the  name  is  variously  rendered  St  Bernardo,  Bemados, 
Barbudoso,  Bamodos  and  Bamodo.  There  are  more  numerous 
traces  of  the  Carib  Indians  here  than  in  any  other  of  the  Antilles, 
Barbados  is  thought  to  have  been  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese. 


Its  history  has  some  spedal  features,  showing  as  it  does  the 
process  of  peaceful  colonization,  for  the  island,  acquired  without 
conquest,  has  never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  the  British. 
It  was  touched  in  X605  by  the  British  ship  "  Olive  Blossom," 
whose  crew,  finding  it  uninhabited,  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  James  I.;  but  the  first  actual  settlement  was  made  in  1625, 
at  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Courteen  under  the  patent  of 
Lord  Ldgh,  afterwards  earl  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  the  island 
had  been  granted  by  the  king.  Two  years  later,  a  compromise 
having  been  effected  with  Lord  Marlborough,  a  grant  of  the 
island  was  obtained  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  claim  was 
based  on  a  grant,  from  the  king,  of  all  the  Caribbean  islands  in 
X634;  and  in  X638  Charles  Wolferstone,  a  native  of  Bermuda, 
was  appointed  governor.  In  the  same  year  sixty-four  settlers 
arrived  at  Carlisle  Bay  and  the  present  capital  was  founded. 
During  the  Civil  War  in  England  many  Royalists  sought  refuge 
in  Barbados,  where,  under  Lord  Willoughby  (who  had  leased  the 
island  from  the  earl  of  Carlisle),  they  offer^  stout  resistance  to 
the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth.  Willoughby,  however,  was 
ttltimatdy  defeated  and  exiled.  After  the  Restoration,  to 
appease  the  planters,  doubtful  as  to  the  title  under  which  they 
hdd  the  estates  which  they  had  converted  into  valuablje 
properties,  the  proprietary  or  patent  interest  was  abolished, 
and  the  crown  took  over  the  government  of  the  island;  a  duty 
6f  4i  %  on  all  exports  being  imposed  to  satisfy  the  daims  of 
the  patentees.  In  1684,  under  the  governorship  of  Sir  Richard 
Dutton,  a  census  was  taken,  according  to  which  the  population 
then  consisted  of  3o,ooo  whites  and  46,000  slaves.  The  European 
wars  of  the  x8th  century  caused  much  suffering,  as  the  West 
Indies  were  the  scene  of  numerous  battles  between  the  British 
and  the  French.  During  this  period  a  portion  of  the  4}  %  duty 
was  returned  to  the  colony  in  the  form  of  the  governor's  salary. 
In  the  course  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  Barbados 
again  experienced  great  hardships  owing  to  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  importation  of  provisions  from  the  American 
colonies,  and  in  1778  the  distress  became  so  acute  that  the 
British  government  had  to  send  relief.  For  three  years  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  x8o3  the  colony  enjoyed  uninterrupted  calm, 
but  in  X805  it  was  only  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  by  the  timdy  arrival  of  Admiral  Cochrane.  Since  that 
date,  however,  it  has  remained  unthreatened  in  the  possession  of 
the  British.  The  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  181 3  caused  privateering  to  be  resumed,  the  trade  of 
the  colony  being  thereby  almost  destroyed.  This  led  to  an 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  4)  %  duty,  but  it  was  not  till 
1838  that  the  efforts  to  secure  this  were  successful.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  in  X834  was  attended  by  no  ill  results,  the  slaves 
continuing  to  work  for  their  masters  as  hired  servants,  and  a 
period  of  great  prosperity  succeeded.  The  proposed  coxifedera- 
tion  of  the  Windward  Ishmds  in  1876,  however,  provoked  riots, 
which  occasioned  considerable  loss  of  life  and  property,  but 
secured  for  the  people  their  existence  as  a  separate  colony. 
Hurricanes  are  the  scourge  of  Barbados,  those  of  X780,  X83X, 
and  X898  being  so  disastrous  as  to  necessitate  relief  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  home  govenmient. 

See  Ligon,  History  of  Barbados  (1657) ;  Oldmixon,  BriHsk  Empir$ 
in  Amertca  (1741):  A  Short  History  of  Barbados  (1768);  Remarks 
upon  the  Short  History  (1768):  Poyer.  History  of  Barbados  (1808); 
Capt.  Thom.  Southey,  Chront  Hist,  of  W.  Indies  (1837):  Schom- 
burgk.  History  cf  Barbados  (1848);  J.  H.  S.  Moxby,  Account  of  a 
West  Indian  Sanatorium  (1886);  N.  D.  Davb.  The  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  of  Barbados  (1887);  J.  H.  Stark,  History  and  Guide  to 
Barbados  (1^3);  R.  T.  Hill,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  (1897).  For 
geology,  see  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne  and  J.  B.  Harrison,  "  The  Geology 
of  Barbados."  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  vol.  xivii.  (1891). 
pp.  197-250,  vol.  xlviii.  (1893),  pp.  170-326;  I.  W.  Gregory.  "  Con- 
tributions to  the  Palaeontology  and  Physical  Geology  of  the  West 
Indies,"  ibid.  vol.  11.  (189$).  pp.  255-310;  G.  F.  Franks  and  J.  B. 
Harrison,  "  The  Globigenna-marls  and  Basal  Reef-rocks  of  Bar- 
bados," ibid.  vol.  liv.  (1898).  pp.  540-555:  J-  W.  Spencer,  "On 
the  Geological  and  Physical  Development  of  Barbados;  with  Notes 
on  Trinidad,"  ibid.  vol.  Iviii.  (1902),  pp.  354-367* 

BARBARA,  SAIMT,  a  virgin  martyr  and  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches,  whose  festival  day  is 
December  4th.   Her  legend  is  that  she  was  immured  in  a  tower 
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by  her  father  who  was  opposed  to  her  marriage;  that  she  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  a  follower  of  Origen,  and  that 
when  her  father  learnt  tfads,  he  beheaded  her.  The  place  of  her 
martyrdom  is  variously  given  as  Heliopolis,  as  a  town  of  Tuscany, 
and  as  Nicomedia,  Bithynia,  about  the  year  235.  St  Barbara  is 
the  patron  saint  of  armourers  and  gunsmiths,  and  her  protection 
is  sought  specially  against  lightning. 

BARBARIAN  (Gr.  fi6fifiafias),  the  name  among  the  early 
Greeks  for  all  foreigners.  The  word  is  probably  onomatopoetic, 
designed  to  represent  the  uncouth  babbling  of  which  languages 
other  than  their  own  appeared  to  the  Greeks  to  consist  Even 
the  Romans  were  included  in  the  term.  The  word  soon 
assumed  an  evil  meaning,  becoming  associated  with  the  vices 
and  savage  natures  of  which  they  believed  their  enemies  to 
be  possessed.  The  Romans  adopted  the  word  for  all  peoples 
other  than  those  under  Graeoo-Roman  influence  and  domination. 
It  has  long  become  synonymous  with  a  general  lack  of  civilization. 

BARBARO,  ERMOLAO  (Hekmolaus  Basbaxus)  (1454-1493)1 
Italian  scholar,  was  bom  at  Venice  on  the  axst  of  May  1454- 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  vrhtxt  he  studied  under 
Pomponius  Laetus.  He  completed  his  education  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
in  1477.  Two  years  later  he  revisited  Venice,  but  returned  to 
Padua  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  his  native  dty.  He  was 
sent  on  various  missions  to  persons  of  high  rank,  amongst  them 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  im- 
portant office  of  patrianrh  of  Aquileia  (1491).  The  Venetian 
senate,  however,  refused  to  ratify  the  appointment,  which, 
contrary  to  the  law,  he  had  accepted  without  first  obtaining  its 
sanction.  He  was  banished  and  forced  to  resign  the  patriarchate, 
under  the  threat  of  being  punished  vicariously  by  the  confiscation 
of  his  father's  property.  Barbarus  remained  at  Rome,  in  receipt 
of  a  small  pension  from  the  pontifical  government,  until  his  death 
(probably  from  the  plague)  on  the  14th  of  June  1493  (according 
to  some,  two  years  later).  He  edited  and  translated  a  number 
of  dawifal  works,  of  which  the  most  important  were:  Castiga- 
tumes  Plinkmae  (1493),  in  which  he  boasted  of  having  made  5000 
corrections  in  the  text  of  Pliny's  Natural  History-,  Thcmistius' 
Paraphrases  of  certain  works  of  Aristo:le  (1480);  Aristotle's 
Rketorica  (published  in  1 544) ;  Castigationes  in  Pomponium  Udam 

(1493)- 

BARBAR08SA  ("Redbeard"),  the  name  given  by  the  Christians 
to  a  family  of  Turkish  admirals  and  sea  rovers  of  the  i6th  century, 
— ^Arouj  and  Khizr  {alias  Khair-ed-Din)  and  Hassan  the  son  of 
Khair-ed-Din.  As  late  as  1840,  Captain  Walsin  Esterhazy, 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Africa,  ventured  the 
guess  that  *'  Barbarossa  "  was  simply  a  mispronunciation  of 
B4b&  Arouj,  and  the  supposition  has  been  widely  accepted. 
But  the  prefijc  B4b&  was  not  applied  to  ArouJ  by  contemporaries. 
His  name  is  given  in  Spani<ji  or  Italian  form  as  "  Crux  "  or 
*'  Harrach  "  or  "  Ordichc."  The  contemporary  Arab  chronicle 
published  by  S.  Rang  and  F.  Denis  in  1837  sasrs  explicitly  that 
Barbarossa  was  the  name  applied  by  Christians  to  Khair-ed-Din. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  nickname  given  to  the  family  on  account  of 
their  red  or  tawny  beards  (LaL  ftorfra).  The  founder  of  the  family 
was  Yakub,  a  Roumcliot,  probably  of  Albanian  blood,  who 
settled  in  Mitylcne  after  its  conquest  by  the  Turks.  He  was  a 
coasting  trader  and  skipper,  and  had  four  sons— Elias,  Isaak, 
Arouj  and  Khizr,  all  said  to  have  been  bom  after  1482.  Khizr 
became  a  potter  and  Isaak  a  trader.  Elias  and  Arouj  took  to 
sea  roving.  In  an  action  with  a  galley  of  the  Knights  of  Saint 
John,  then  established  at  Rhodes,  EUas  was  killed  and  Arouj 
taken  prisoner;  the  latter  was  ransomed  by  a  Turkish  pasha 
and  ret\urned  to  the  sea.  For  some  time  he  served  the  Mamelukes 
who  still  held  Egypt  During  the  conflict  between  the  Mamelukes 
and  the  sultan  Selim  I.,  he  considered  it  more  pmdent  to  transfer 
himself  to  Tunis.  The  incessant  conflicts  among  the  Berber 
princes  of  northem  Africa  gave  him  employment  as  a  mercenary, 
which  he  varied  by  piratical  raids  on  the  trade  of  the  Christians. 
At  Tunis  he  was  joined  by  Khizr,  who  took,  or  was  endowed  with, 
the  name  of  Khair-ed-Din.  Isaak  soon  followed  his  brothers. 
Arouj  and  Khair-ed-Din  joined  the  exiled  Moon  of  Granada  in 


raids  on  the  Spanish  coast    They  also  pushed  their  fortunes  by 
fighting  for,  or  murdering  and  supplanting,  the  native  African 
princes.    Tlieir  headquarters  were  in  the  island  of  Jerba  in  the 
Gulf  of  Gabes.    They  attempted  in  1 5 1  a  to  take  Bouifie  from  the 
Spaniards,  but  were  beaten  off,  and  Arouj  lost  an  arm,  shattered 
by  an  arquebus  shot    In  x  5 14  they  took  Jijelli  from  the  Genoese, 
and  after  a  second  beating  at  Bougie  in  1515  were  called  in  by 
the  natives  of  Cherchel  and  Algiers  to  aid  them  against  the 
Spaniards.     They   occupied   the   towns  and    murdered   the 
native  ruler  who  called  them  in.    The  Spaniards  still  held  the 
little  rocky  island  which  gives  Algiers  its  name  and  forms  the 
harbour.    In  1518  Arouj  was  drawn  away  to  take  part*in  a 
civil  war  in  Tlemcen.    He  promptly  munlered  the  prince  he 
came  to  support  and  seized  the  town  for  himsdf.    The  rival 
party  then  called  in  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  Arouj  was  ciqteUed 
and  slain  while  fleeing  at  the  Rio  Salado.    Khair-ed-Din  dung 
to  his  possessions  on  the  coast  and  appealed  to  the  sultan  Selim  I. 
He  was  named  beylerbey  by  the  stiltan,  and  with  him  began  the 
establishment  of  Turkidi  rule  in  northem  Africa.    For  years  he 
was  engaged  in  subduing  the  native  princes,  and  in  carrying  on 
warfare  with  the  Christians.    In  15x9  he  repelled  a  Spanish 
attack  on  Algiers,  but  could  not  expd  his  enemies  from  the  island 
till  1529.    As  a  combatant  in  the  forefront  of  the  war  with  the 
Christians  he  became  a  great  hero  in  IsUm,  and  dreaded  by  its 
enemies  under  his  name  of  Barbarossa.    In  x  534  he  seized  Tunis, 
acting  as  capitan  pasha  for  the  sultan  Suldman.    The  emperor 
Charles  V.  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  native  piince,  retook  the 
town,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  Barbarossa's  fleet    The  corsair 
retaliated  by  leading  what  remained  of  his  navy  on  a  (rfundering 
raid  to  the  Balearic  Islands.    During  the  remainder  c^  his  life — 
till  X547 — Barbarossa,  though  still  beylerb^  of  northern  .\fiica, 
was  mainly  engaged  as  capitan  pasha  in  co-operating  with  the 
armies  of  the  stiltan  Suleiman  in  the  east    He  was  absent  from 
Algiers  when  it  was  attacked  by  Charles  V.  in  x  541.    In  x  S43-X  544 
he  commanded  the  fleet  which  Suleiman  sent  to  the  coast  of 
Provence  to  support  Francis  I.    Barbarossa  would  not  allow  the 
bells  of  the  Christian  churches  to  be  rung  while  his  fleet  was  at 
anchor  in  the  ports.    He  plundered  the  coast  of  Italy  on  his 
way  back  to  Constantinople.    When  he  died  in  his  palace  at 
Constantinople  he  was  succeeded  as  beylerbey  of  Africa  by  his 
son  Hassan.    Hassan  Barbarossa,  like  his  father,  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  Levant,  but  was  occasionally  in  Africa  when  the 
influence  of  his  family  was  required  to  suppress  the  disorders  of 
the  Turkish  garrisons.    He  left  it  for  the  last  time  in  x 567,  and  b 
said  by  Hammer-Puigstall  to  have  been  present  at  Ttcpanto  in 
X  57 1.    His  last  years  are  obscure. 

AuTBORinss. — The  History  of  the  OUomoM  Empire,  by  Joseph  voo 
Hammer-Purgstall  (French  translation  J.  J.  Helleit,  x83S-iS43)« 
contains  accounts  01  the  Barbaroaaas,  but  roauires  to  be  cocrected 
by  other  authorities.  See  La  Pondatiom  ae  la  riggmce  fAlgrr, 
ktstoire  des  Barberousse,  ckronique  arabe  du  XVI^^  siide  pub- 
lished bv  Sander  Rang  and  Ftfdinand  Denis,  I^uia,  X837— <or  a 
curious  Moslem  version  of  their  stoiy.  H.  D.  de  Gramoiont  has 
collected  later  evidence  in  his  Histotre  d: Alter  (Paris.  1887) ;  and 
he  discusses  the  origin  of  the  name  in  a  paper  contributea  to  the 
Rhiu  Apricaine,  No.  17X.  Their  campaigns  are  told  in  a  readable 
way  with  the  advantage  of  technical  Knowledge  by  Ad.  luriea  de 
la  Gravid  in  Les  Corsaires  barbaresques  a  la  marine  de  JWmmw  Is 
Grand  (1887).  and  Doria  et  Barberousse  (1886).  The  History  of  tke 
Maritime  Wars  of  the  Turks,  by  Hajii  Khalifa  fttaoslated  hy  J. 
Mitchell  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  iBxi),  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  on  evidence  collected  by  order  of  the  sultan  .Swkimaa 

BARBAROUX.  CHARLES  JEAN  MARIE  (x767-x794)»  French 
revolutionist,  was  educated  at  first  by  the  OraUmans  of  Marseillea» 
then  studied  law,  and  became  a  successful  advocate.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  {prefer)  to  the  commune  of  MarseiDes,  and 
in  X  79  3  was  commissioned  to  go  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  aiul 
demand  the  accusation  of  the  directory  of  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  as  accomplice  in  a  nyahst  movement  in 
Aries.  At  Paris  he  was  received  in  the  Jacobin  dub  and  entered 
into  relations  with  J.  P.  Brissot  and  the  Rolands.  It  was  at  his 
instigation  that  Marseilles  sent  to  Paris  the  battalion  of  volunteers 
which  contributed  to  the  insurrection  of  the  xoth  of  August  179a 
against  the  king.  Returning  to  Marseilles  he  hdped  to  repress 
a  royalist  movement  at  Avignon  and  an  ultra- Jacobin  movement 
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at  Muacflles,  and  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  775 
votes  out  of  776  voting.  From  the  first  he  posed  as  an  opponent 
of  the  Mountain,  accused  Robespierre  of  aiming  at  the  dictator- 
ship (asth  of  September  179a),  attacked  Marat,  and  proposed  to 
brnh  up  the  commune  of  Paris.  Then  he  got  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion against  Louis  XVI.  adopted,  and  in  the  trial  voted  for  his 
death  "  irithout  appeal  and  without  delay."  During  the  final 
straggle  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain,  he  refused 
to  resign  as  deputy  and  rejected  the  ofifer  made  by  the  sections 
of  Paris  to  give  hostages  for  the  arrested  representatives.  He 
succeeded  in  escaping,  first  to  Caen,  where  he  organized  the  civil 
war,  then  to  Saint-Emilion  near  Bordeaux,  where  he  wrote  his 
Miwunrts,  which  were  published  in  1822  by  his  son,  and  re-edited 
in  1866.  Discovered,  he  attempted  to  shoot  himself,  but  was 
only  wounded,  and  was  taken  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was 
guillotined  when  his  identity  was  established. 

See  Ch.  Vatel.  CkarhUe  Cordaj  et  les  Girondins  (Paris.  1873): 
A.  Aulaird,  Les  Orateurs  de  la  UgukUive  ti  d*  la  QmvtntioH  (Paris, 
and  ed.,  1906). 

BARBART,  the  general  designation  of  that  part  of  northern 
Africa  bounded  £.  by  Egypt,  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the 
Sahara  and  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  comprising  the  states  of 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Tripdi.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Berbers,  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  region. 

BABBART  APE,  a  Uilless  monkey  inhabiting  Algena, 
Morocco,  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  (where  it  may  have  been 
introduced),  and  referable  to  the  otherwise  Asiatic  group  of 
macaques,  in  which  it  alone  represents  the  subgenus  Inuus. 
This  monkey,  Macacus  sntMU,  is  light  yellowish-brown  above 
and  yellowisb-white  below,  with  the  naked  part  of  the  face 
flesh-cxdoured.  It  is  entirely  terrestrial  in  habits,  at  least  on 
Gibraltar,  and  goes  about  in  droves. 

BABBART  PIRATES.  The  coast  popuUition  of  northern 
Africa  has  in  past  ages  been  addicted  to  piratical  attacks  on  the 
shores  of  Europe  opposite.  Throughout  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  cm|»re,  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  Mahommedan 
conquest  and  the  middle  ages,  mere  piracy  always  existed  by 
the  side  of  the  great  strife  of  peoples  and  religions.  In  the  course 
of  the  14th  century,  when  the  native  Berber  dynasties  were 
in  decadence,  piracy  became  particularly  flagrant  The  town 
of  Boupe  was  then  the  most  notorious  haunt  of  these  "  skimmers 
of  the  sea."  But  the  savage  robber  powers  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  Europe,  infested  the  commerce  and  the  coasts,  not  only 
of  the  Mediterranean  but  even  for  a  time  of  the  ocean;  who  were 
not  finally  suppressed  till  the  xgth  century  was  well  advanced  \ 
and  who  are  properly  known  as  the  Barbary  pirates,  arose  in 
the  x6th  century,  attained  their  greatest  height  in  the  X7th, 
declined  gradually  throughout  the  x8th  and  were  extinguished 
about  1S30.  Isolated  cases  of  piracy  have  occurred  on  the  Rif 
crast  of  Morocco  even  in  our  time,  but  the  pirate  conununities 
which  lived  by  plunder  and  could  live  by  no  other  resource, 
vanished  with  the  French  conquest  of  Algiers  in  x83a  They  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  general  history  of  northern  Africa 
from  about  1492  to  their  end.  The  story  of  the  establishment  of 
Turkish  rule  in  northern  Africa  and  of  the  revolutions  of  Morocco 
must  be  sought  under  the  heads  of  Txtrxey,  Txipou,  Tunisu, 
Alceua  and  Moaoooo. 

In  dealing  with  the  pirates,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  a  few 
leading  dates.  The  conquest  of  Granada  in  149a  by  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  of  Spain  drove  many  Moors  into  exile.  They  revenged 
themselves  by  piratical  attacks  on  the  Spanish  coast.  They  had 
the  help  of  Moslem  adventurers  from  the  Levant,  of  whom  the 
most  successful  were  Arouj  and  his  brother  Kbair-ed-Din,  natives 
of  Mitylene,  both  of  whom  were  known  to  the  Christians  by 
the  nickname  of  Barbarossa  {q.v.)  or  "  Redbeard."  Spain  in 
self-defence  began  to  conquer  the  coast  towns  of  Oran,  Algiers 
and  Tunis.  Arouj  having  fallen  in  battle  with  the  Spaniards 
in  1 5 18,  his  brother  Khair-ed-Din  appealed  to  Selim,  the  sultan 
of  Turkey,  who  tent  him  troops.  He  drove  the  Spaniards  in 
1529  from  the  rocky  island  in  front  of  Algiers,  where  they  had  a 
fort,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  power.  From  about 
X5x8  till  the  death  of  Uluch  Ali  in  1587,  Algiers  was  the  main  seat 


of  government  of  the  beylerbeyi  of  northern  Africa,  who  ruled 
over  Tripoli,  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  From  1587  till  1659,  they 
were  ruled  by  Turkish  pashas,  sent  from  Constantinople  to  govern 
for  three  years;  but  in  the  latter  year  a  military  revolt  in  Algiers 
reduced  the  pashas  to  nonentities.  From  1659  onwards,  these 
African  cities,  though  nominally  forming  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  were  in  fact  axuirchical  military  republics  which  chose 
their  own  rulers  and  lived  by  plunder. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  first  period  (1518-1587) 
the  beylerbeys  were  admirals  of  the  sultan,  commanding  great 
fleets  and  conducting  serious  operations  of  war  for  political  ends. 
They  were  slave-hunters  and  their  methods  were  ferodous, 
but  their  Christian  enemies  were  neither  more  humane  nor 
more  chivalrous.  After  1587,  plunder  became  the  sole  object 
of  their  successors — plunder  of  the  native  tribes  on  land  and  of 
all  who  went  upon  the  sea.  The  maritime  side  of  this  long-lived 
brigandage  was  conducted  by  the  captains,  or  rmcs,  who  formed 
a  dass  or  even  a  corporation.  Cruisers  were  fitted  out  by 
capitalists  and  commanded  by  the  reises.  Ten  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  prizes  was  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  pasha  or  his 
successors,  who  bore  the  titles  of  Agha  or  Dey  or  Bey.  Bougie 
was  the  chief  shipbuilding  port  and  the  timber  was  mainly  drawn 
from  the  country  behind  it.  Until  the  X7th  century  the  pirates 
used  galleys,  but  a  Flemish  renegade  of  the  name  of  Simon 
Danser  taught  them  the  advantage  of  using  sailing  ships.  In  this 
century,  indeed,  the  main  strength  of  the  pirates  was  supplied 
by  renegades  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  An  English 
gentleman  of  the  distinguished  Buckinghamshire  family  of 
Vemey  was  for  a  time  among  them  at  Algiers.  This  port  was 
so  much  the  most  formidable  that  the  name  of  Algerine  came  to 
be  used  as  synonymous  with  Barbary  pirate,  but  the  same  trade 
was  carried  on,  though  with  less  energy,  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis — 
as  also  from  towns  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  of  which  the  most 
notorious  was  Salli.  The  introduction  of  sailing  ships  gave 
increased  scope  to  the  activity  of  the  pirates.  While  the  galleys, 
being  unfit  for  the  high  seas,  were  confined  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  coast,  the  sailing  vessels  ranged  into  the  Atlantic  as  far 
as  the  (Canaries  or  even  to  Iceland.  In  X63X  a  Flemish  renegade, 
known  as  Muiad  Reis,  sacked  Baltimore  in  Ireland,  and  carried 
away  a  number  of  captives  who  were  seen  in  the  slave-market 
of  Algiers  by  the  French  historian  Pierre  Dan. 

The  first  half  of  the  17th  century  may  be  described  as  the 
flowering  time  of  the  Barbary  pirates.  More  than  ao,ooo  captives 
were  said  to  be  imprisoned  in  Algiers  alone.  The  rich  were  allowed 
to  redeem  themselves,  but  the  poor  were  condemned  to  slavery. 
Thdr  masters  would  not  in  many  cases  aUow  them  to  secure 
freedom  by  professing  Mahommedanism.  A  long  list  might  be 
given  of  people  of  good  sodal  position,  not  only  Italians  or 
Spaniards,  but  German  or  English  travellers  in  the  south,  who 
were  captives  for  a  time.  The  diief  sufferers  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Naples  and  Spain.  But  all  traders  be- 
longing to  nations  which  did  not  pay  blackmail  in  order  to  secure 
immunity  were  liable  to  be  taken  at  sea.  The  payment  of  black- 
mail, disguised  as  presents  or  ransoms,  did  not  always  secure 
safety  with  these  faithless  barbarians.  The  most  powerful  states 
in  Europe  undescended  to  make  payments  to  them  and  to 
tolerate  thdr  insults.  Religious  orders — the  Redemptionists 
and  Lazarites— were  engaged  in  working  for  the  redemption  of 
captives  and  large  legades  were  left  for  that  purpose  in  many 
countries.  The  continued  existence  of  this  African  piracy  was 
indeed  a  disgrace  to  Europe,  for  it  was  due  to  the  jealousies  of 
the  powers  themsdves.  France  encouraged  them  during  her 
rivalry  with  Spain;  and  when  she  had  no  further  need  of  them 
they  were  supported  against  her  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
In  the  x8th  century  British  pubb'c  men  were  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  Barbary  piracy  was  a  useful  check  on  the  competition 
of  the  weaker  Mediterranean  nations  in  the  carrying  trade. 
When  Lord  Exmouth  sailed  to  coerce  Algiers  in  x8i6,  he  ex- 
prosed  doubts  in  a  private  letter  whether  the  suppression  of 
piracy  would  be  acceptable  to  the  trading  community.  Every 
power  was,  indeed,  desirous  to  secure  immunity  for  itself  and 
more  or  less  ready  to  compel  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Salli  and 
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the  rest  to  respect  its  trade  and  its  subjects.  In  1655  the  British 
admiral,  Robert  Bhike,  was  sent  to  teach  them  a  lesson,  and  he 
gave  the  Tunisians  a  severe  beating.  A  long  series  of  expeditions 
was  undertaken  by  the  British  fleet  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
sometimes  single-handed,  sometimes  in  combination  with  the 
Dutch.  In  X682  and  1683  the  French  bombarded  Algiers.  On 
the  second  occasion  the  Algerines  blew  the  French  consul  from 
a  gun  during  the  action.  An  extensive  list  of  such  punitive 
expeditions  could  be  made  out,  down  to  the  American  operations 
of  x8oi*-5  and  18x5.  But  in  no  case  was  the  attack  pushed 
home,  and  it  rarely  happened  that  the  aggrieved  Christian  state 
refused  in  the  end  to  make  a  money  payment  in  order  to 
secure  peace.  The  frequent  wars  among  them  gave  the  pirates 
numerous  opporttmities  of  breaking  their  engagements,  of  which 
they  never  failed  to  take  advantage. 

After  the  general  pacification  of  18x5,  the  suppression  of 
African  piracy  was  universaUy  felt  to  be  a  necessity.  The 
insolence  of  a  Tunisian  squadron  which  sacked  Falma  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia  and  carried  off  158  of  its  inhabitants,  roused 
widespread  indignation.  Other  influences  were  at  work  to  bring 
about  their  extinction.  Great  Britain  had  acquired  Malta  and 
the  Ionian  Islands  and  had  now  many  Mediterranean  subjects. 
She  was  also  engaged  in  pressing  the  other  European  powers  to 
join  with  her  in  Uie  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  which  the 
Barbary  states  practised  on  a  lazge  scale  and  at  the  expense  of 
Europe.  The  suppression  of  the  trade  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  congress  of  Viezma.  Great  Britain  was  called  on  to  act  for 
Europe,  and  in  x8x6  Lord  Exmouth  was  sent  to  obtain  treaties 
from.  Tunis  and  Algiers.  His  first  visit  produced  diplomatic 
documents  and  promises  and  he  sailed  for  England.  While  he 
was  negotiating,  a  number  of  British  subjects  had  been  brutally 
ill-treated  at  Bona,  without  his  knowledge.  The  British  govern- 
ment sent  him  back  to  secure  rqiaration,  and  on  the  a  7th  of 
August,  in  combination  with  a  Dutch  squadron  under  Admiral 
Van  de  Capdlen,  he  administered  a  smashing  bombardment  to 
Algiers.  The  lesson  terrified  the  pirates  both  of  that  city  and  of 
Tunis  into  giving  up  over  3000  prisoners  and  making  fresh 
promises.  But  they  were  not  reformed  and  were  not  capable  of 
reformation.  Algiers  renewed  its  piracies  and  slave-taking, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  it 
were  disaissed  at  the  conference  or  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  x8x8.  In  X834  another  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Harry 
Neal  had  again  to  bombard  Algiers.  The  great  pirate  dty  was 
not  in  fact  thoroughly  tamed  till  its  conquest  by  France  in  1830. 

AuTHoaiTiBS.— The  HiUnre  d" Alger  of  H.  D.  de  Gramniont(Paris, 
X887)  is  baaed  on  original  authorities.  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair't  Scourge 
of  Ckristtndom  (Lonoon,  1884)  gives  the  history  of  the  British  con- 
sulate in  Algiers.  The  main  authorities  for  the  early  history  of  the 
Barbary  states  are : — Luis  del  Marmol  Carvajal,  Descripcion  ae  Africa 
(Granada,  157A) ;  Diego  de  Haedo,  TopograMua  e  Historic  Ceneralde 
Artel  (ValladoTid,  1612);  and  P^  Pierre  Dan,  HisUrire  de  Barbarie 
a  de  us  corsoires  (Paris,  1637).  The  readable  treatises  of  Ad.  Juricn 
de  la  Graviire,  all  published  in  Paris,  Doric  et  Barberousse  (1886), 
Les  Corsaires  barbcresgues  (1887),  Les  Chevaliers  de  Malte  (1887),  and 
La  Guerre  de  Ckypre  (1888),  deal  with  the  epoch  of  the  beylerbeys 
and  the  regular  wars.  For  American  work  see  Gardner  Wefd  Allen, 
Our  Navy  and  the  Barbary  Corsairs  (New  York,  1905).      (D.  H.) 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  LBriTIA  (x743~x835),  English  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Kibworth-Harcourt.  in 
Leicestershire,  on  the  aoth  of  June  1743.  Her  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Aikin,  a  Presbyterian  xninister  and  schoolmaster,  taught 
his  daughter  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1758  Mr  Aikin  removed  his 
family  to  Warrington,  to  act  as  theological  tutor  m  a  dissenting 
academy  there.  In  1773  ^^^  Aikin  published  a  volume  of 
Poems,  which  was  very  successful,  and  co-operated  with  her 
brother,  Dr  John  Aikin,  in  a  volume  of  MisuUaneous  Pieces  in 
Prose.  In  1774  she  nuirried  Rochemont  Barbauld,  a  member  of 
a  French  Protestant  family  settled  in  England.  He  had  beoi 
educated  in  the  academy  at  Warrington,  and  was  minister  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  at  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk,  where,  with  his 
wife's  help,  he  established  a  boarding  school.  Her  admirable 
Hymns  in  Prose  and  Early  Lessons  were  written  for  their  pupils. 
-In  X785  she  left  England  for  the  continent  with  her  husband, 
whose  health  was  seriously  impaired.    On  thck  return  about 


two  years  later,  Mr  Barbauld  was  appointed  to  a  chnrdi  at 
Hampstead.  In.  1802  they  removed  to  Stoke  Newington.  Mn 
Barbauld  became  well  known  in  London  literary  drdes.  She 
collaborated  with  Dr  Aikin  in  his  Evenings  al  Home;  in  1795 
she  published  an  edition  of  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imaginatum, 
with  a  critical  essay;  two  years  later  she  edited  Collins's  Odes; 
in  1804  she  publi^ed  a  selection  of  papers  from  the  English 
Essayists,  and  a  selection  from  Samuel  Richardson's  corre- 
spondence, with  a  biographical  notice;  in  x8xo  a  collection  of 
the  British  Noveiisis  (50  vols.)  with  biographical  axul  critical 
notices;  and  in  x8i  x  her  longest  poem.  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Eleven,  giving  a  gloomy  view  of  the  existing  state  and  future 
prospecu  of  Britaixi.  This  poem  anticipated  Macaulay  in 
contemplating  the  prospect  of  a  visitor  from  the  antipodes 
regarding  at  a  future  day  the  ruins  of  St  Paul's  from  a  brc^ien 
arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Mrs  Barbauld  died  on  the  9th  of 
March  1825;  her  husband  had  died  in  x8o8.  A  collected 
edition  of  her  works,  with  memoir,  was  published  by  her  oicce, 
Lucy  Aikin,  in  2  vols.,  X825. 

See  A  L.  le  Breton,  Hemoir  of  Urs  Barbauld  (X874) :  O.  A  Ellis, 
Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs  A.  L.  Barbauld  (1874) ;  and  Lady  Thackcsay 
Ritcbit,  A  Booh  of  SibyU  ii6B3). 

■BARBECUB  (Span,  barbacoa),  originally  a  framework  on  posts 
placed  over  a  fire  on  which  to  dry  or  smoke  ixieat;  hence,  a 
gridiron  for  roasting  whole  animals,  and  in  Cuba  an  upper  floor 
on  which  fruit  or  grain  is  atored.  In  the  United  States  the  word 
means  an  open-air  feast,  either  political  or  social,  where  whole 
animals  are  roasted  and  eaten  and  hogsheads  of  beer  and  other 
vast  qtiantities  of  food  and  drink  consumed. 

BARBED  WIRB,  a  protective  variety  of  fenang,  consisting 
usually  of  several  strands  of  wire  twisted  together  with  sharp 
spikes  or  points  clinched  or  fastened  into  the  strands. 

In  the  United  States,  barbed  wire  for  fencing  was  originally 
suggested  to  meet  conditions  existing  in  the  western  states,  by 
reason  of  the  large  cattle-raising  industry  in  sections  where 
timber  was  scarce.  Prior  to  its  intxtnluction,  a  No.  9  round  or 
oval  iron  wire  was  popular  on  the  frontier  of  the  United  Sutes 
and  in  South  America,  as  a  fendog  material.  Large  amounts 
were  used  annually  for  this  purpose,  but  iron  lacked  strength, 
and  single  wire  strand  was  not  fully  satisfactory  on  account  of 
stretching  in  warm  and  contracting  in  cold  weather,  and  of  thus 
being  broken.  Cattle  would  rub  against  a  smooth  fence,  and  this 
constant  pressure  loosened  the  posts  and  broke  the  wire.  To 
overcome  this  defect,  ingenious  people — the  most  successful 
being  farmer*— 4et  themselves  to  find  a  way  by  which  wire  could 
be  used  and  at  the  same  lime  be  free  from  destructim  by  the 
animals  it  was  intended  to  confine.  This  investigation  resulted 
in  the  invention  of  barbed  wire.  Soon  after,  automatic  madunery 
was  invented  for  r^idly  and  cheaply  placing  the  barb  upon  the 
smooth  wire,  so  that  the  cost  of  barbed  wire  is  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  smooth  wire  when  it  was  in  general  use.  So  immediately 
did  barbed  wire  find  favour  with  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  world,  that  the  xnanufacture  of  wire 
was  revolutionized. 

The  history  of  barbed  wire  fencing  is  of  recent  date.  In  the 
United  States— the  real  home  of  this  industry — patents  were 
taken  out  by  Luden  B.  Smith,  Kent,  Ohio,  in  1867;  by  William 
B.  Hunt,  of  Scott,  N.Y.,  at  almost  the  same  time;  and  by 
Michael  Kdly,  of  New  York,  a  year  later.  The  practical  begin- 
ning of  the  industry,  however,  was  in  the  patents  issued  to 
Joseph  F.  Glidden,  De  Kalb,  Ul.,  1874,  on  barbed  fence  wire, 
and  during  the  same  year,  to  Joseph  F.  Glidden  and  Phineas 
W.  Vaui^ian,  for  a  machine  to  manufacture  the  same.  These 
inventions  were  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  patents  under 
which  barbed  wire  has  been  protected  and  sold.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  barbed  wire  industry  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
without  steel.  Iron  wire,  used  for  fendng  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  sted,  was  not  suitable,  seeing  that  iron  does  not  possess 
suffidcnt  tensile  strength  and  ladu  homogendty.  qualities 
whidi  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steels  possess  in  a  hiigh  degree. 

The  advantages  of  galvanized  barbed  wire  feiKing  are  that  it 
is  almost  ifl^>ecishable,  Is  no  burden  on  the  posts;  docs  not 
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il  of  land  covend  by  it;  ud  i]  cEmIivc 
agamiE  all  kinds  ol  itock  and  a  prolettioo  igaioit  dag>  and  wild 

dividinjp  tbe  farmer's  ranch  into  iucb  ficldi  ai  he  may  doirc. 
It  is  quickly  and  cheaply  conaliuclcd,  and  haa  the  advantage  of 
freedom  from  harbouring  w«<!a.  It  affoida  &0  irapediment  to 
tbe  view.  A  man  can  sc«  acrou  his  farm,  and  atceiUio  what  It 
going  oa  in  every  poitioa  within  the  scope  of  viaion,  11  plainly 
asil  ibeie  wen  nafencn.  1 1  dota  not  con  tribute  lo  the  lotmation 
ol  mow  drifu  as  do  other  kiadi  of  efficient  fence.  This  makei 
it  a  favi>urite  form  oF  fencing  for  railroads  and  along  highways. 
Finally,  bubed  wire  csnipoted  of  two  wins  twisted  together, 
once  firmly  put  in  plsa,  will  reiain  its  taut  condition  through 
many  seasons  without  repair.  The  Factoi  the  wire  being  twisted 
allows  it  to  adj^t  iuelf  (o  all  the  varying  tempcraluiei. 

The  inlroductioo  of  barbed  wire  tact  with  some  oi^xisition  is 
Aineria  on  supposed  humanitatian  grounds,  but  ample  and 
citended  te«ts,  both  of  ibe  economy  and  the  humanity  oI  the 
new  material,  fenced  this  objection.  Now  no  American  farmer, 
npecialty  in  the  west,  ever  thinks  of  putting  any  other  kind  <tf 
fencing  on  his  farm,  unless  it  may  be  the  new  types  of  meshed 
wire  held  fencing  which  have  been  cDming  10  generally  into  use 
»nce  r899-     Generally  speaking,  the  '..■■' 


imparatively  large 


United  States.    While 

vale  iri  Argentina  and  Australia,  both  these 

larger  quantity  of  plain  wire  fence,  and  in  Argentina  there  is  an 

important  consumption  of  high.caiboQ  oval  fence  wire  ol  great 

strength,  which  apparently  forma  the  only  kind  nf  fence  that 

Dieets  liv  conditions  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

it  is  intoevting  to  nole  the  largely  inoeaied  demand  for  meihed 
wire  &eld  fencing  in  the  more  thickly  teltled  potlion.  of  tbe  United 

and  high  cost  d  labour,  and  tbe  diioDntinulniF  afthp  buildine  of 
nil  Icnrea.  Mobid  wire  is  consideRd  by  many  a  belter  enclonre 
tor  small  arumalii  like  ibeep  and  hogs,  than  the  barbed  wire  fence. 
Barbell  wire  has  been  popular  with  railroads,  but  of  late  meshed 
wire  fencing  has  been  suE»titutcd  with  advania^,  the  fabric  being 
mac^  ol  wires  of  taraer  diatnccer  than  foniKrly.  to  insure  greater 
ttability.     The  ;)opularity  of  barbed  wire  is  bcB  ibown  by  the 
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by  OKans  oijplvaaized  steel  wire  staples,  ordinarily  niade  from 
>o.  9  wire,  fliey  an  cut  with  a  sharp.  Jong,  diagonal  pnn(  and  can 
be  easily  driven  into  the  posts.  On  account  of  (be  rapid  decay  and 
'    -  nclion  of  wooden  posts,  steel  posts  have  beomie  popular,  as 
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of  tnisfied  barbed  w 
are  Bubmer«ed  in  naiqt  and  dr 
gether  of  the  two  longitudinal 
machinery.  A  brief  dwription 
Clidden  wire  is  as  foDows; — Twu  wi^  ui  wuc 
behind  tbe  machlDC,  designed  to  form  the  mai 
the  fence.  One  of  tbe  nun  win*  pisses  th 
longitudinally.  One  or  two  coils  of  wire  an  plii 
bdt  of  the  machine  for  making  2  or  4  poin 
These  wires  are  fed  Into  the  machine  at  right  1 
wire.  Ac  each  movonenl  of  the  feeding  mecl 
caCInc  3  point  wtre,  one  cross  wire  is  ferTrorwa 
forms  1  sliarp  point  on  die  first  end.  The  wire 
and  instantly  wrapped  firmly  around  one  stra 
10  as  to  leave  a  sharp  point  on  the  incoming  1 
Ibe  trit  of  p«ntid  win  cut  oS  nmsini  as  a  1 
bsrfa  attached  firmly  to  tbe  strand  wbi:.  Th 
barbs  at  regular  intervals  pssKs  on  through  a  guide. 
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id.  armed  with  barbs  projecting  at  right 
operation  of  barbed  wire  making  is  con- 
'  lempaalure.    When  heat  expands  the 


line  produces  from  3000  to  3000  [h  of  win  per  day  of  ten  hou 

but  as  a  rule  these  laws  apply  10  placing  larbed  wire  on  his 
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BARBEL  (£ar(u  nJ^irii),  a  fish  of  the  Cyprinid  Family,  which 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  rivers  of  centra]  Europe,  and  is  very 
locally  distributed  in  England.  It  has  four  barbels  (Lat.  taiba, 
beard;  Beshy  appendages  hanging  from  the  mouth),  and  tbe 
first  ray  of  the  short  dorsal  fin  is  strong,  spine-Iikc  and  serrated 
behind.  It  attains  a  weight  of  50  tb  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  genus  of  which  il  is  the  type  is  a  very  large  one,  comprising 
about  joo  qxdes  From  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  among  which  is 
the  mahseer  or  rriahaaeer.  the  great  sporting  fish  of  India. 

BASBfi-MARBOIS,  FRAHCOIS,  KLuotni  DC  (i?45-iSj7}, 
French  politician,  was  bom  at  Meti.  If  e  began  his  pubUc  career 
as  intindaot  of  San  Domingo  under  the  old  regime.  At  the  close 
of  r739  he  returned  to  France,  and  then  placed  hb  services  at 
Ilie  disposal  of  the  rtvotutionary  govemmenL    In  rytji  he  was 

in  the  negotiatiaus  with  the  diet  of  tlu  Empire  coiKxming  the 
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possessions  of  German  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Suspected 
of  treason,  he  was  arrested  on  his  rctiim  but  set  at  liberty  again. 
In  Z795  he  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  where  the 
general  moderation  of  his  attitude,  especially  in  his  opposition 
to  the  exclusion  of  nobles  and  the  relations  of  Ant^r^  from  public 
life,  brought  him  under  suspicion  of  being  a  royalist,  though  he 
pronounced  a  eulogy  on  Bonaparte  for  his  success  in  Italy. 
At  the  coup  d*itat  of  the  x8th  Fructidor  (September 4)  1797,  he 
was  arrested  and  transported  to  French  Guiana.  Transferred  to 
Ol£ron  in  1799,  he  owed  his  liberty  to  Napoleon,  after  the  x8th 
Brumaire.  In  x8ox  he  became  councillor  of  state  and  director 
of  the  public  treasury,  and  in  x8o3  a  senator.  In  1803  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  First  Consul  with  a 
gift  of  x  5 2,000  francs.  In  X805  he  was  made  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour  and  a  count,  and  in  x8o8  he  became  president 
of  the  cour  des  comptes.  In  return  for  these  favours,  he  addressed 
Napoleon  with  servile  compliments;  yet  in  18x4  he  helped  to 
draw  up  the  act  of  abdication  of  the  emperor,  and  declared  to 
the  Cour  des  comptes, yiiih.  reference  to  the  Invasion  of  France  by 
the  allies,  "  united  for  the  most  beautiful  of  causes,  it  is  long 
since  we  have  been  so  free  as  we  now  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
foreigner  in  arms."  In  June  X814,  Louis  XVIII.  named  him  peer 
of  France  and  confirmed  him  in  his  office  as  president  of  the 
caw  des  comptes.  Deprived  of  his  positions  by  Napoleon  during 
the  Hundred  Days  he  was  appointed  minister  of  justice  in  the 
ministry  of  the  due  de  Richelieu  (August  x8x 5).  In  this  office  he 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  ultra-royalists, 
and  withdrew  at  the  end  of  nine  months  (May  xo,  x8x6)> 

In  X830,  when  Louis  Philippe  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
Barb6-Marbois  went,  as  president  of  the  cow  des  comptes^  to 
compliment  him  and  was  confirmed  in  his  position.  It  was  the 
sixth  govenmicnt  he  had  served  and  all  with  servility.  He 
held  l£  office  until  April  1834,  and  died  on  the  X2th  of  February 
X837.  He  published  various  works,  of  which  may  be  mentioned : 
Riflexions  sw  la  colonU  de  Saint- Domingue  (z794)*  ^«  ^a  Guyane, 
Qfc.  (1822),  an  Histoire  dc  la  Louisiane  el  la  cession  de  cettecdonie 
par  la  France  aux  Ittats-Unis,  &*£.  (1828),  and  the  story  of  his 
transportation  after  the  x8th  Fructidor  in  Jowttal  d*un  diporti 
nonjugS,  2  vols.  (1834). 

BARBER  (from  Lat.  barba,  beard),  one  whose  occupation  It  is 
to  shave  or  trim  beards,  a  hairdresser.  In  former  times  the 
barber's  craft  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  profession,  being 
conjoined  with  the  art  of  surgery.  In  France  the  barber-surgeons 
were  separated  from  the  pcrruquiers,  and  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  body  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  England  barbers 
first  received  incorporation  from  Edward  IV.  in  X46X.  By 
32  Henry  VIII.  c.  42,  they  were  united  with  the  company  of 
surgeons,  it  being  enacted  that  the  barbers  should  confine  them- 
selves to  the  minor  operations  of  blood-letting  and  drawing 
teeth,  while  the  surgeons  were  prohibited  from  "  barbery  or 
shaving."  In  X745  barbers  and  surgeons  were  separated  into 
distinct  corporations  by  x8  George  II.  c.  15.  The  barber's  shop 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  idle  persons;  and  in  addition  to  its 
attraction  as  a  focus  of  news,  a  lute,  viol,  or  some  such  musical 
instrument,  was  always  kept  for  the  entertainment  of  waiting 
customers.  The  barber's  sign  consisted  of  a  striped  pole,  from 
which  was  suspended  a  basin,  symbols  the  use  of  wUch  is  still 
preserved.  The  fillet  round  the  pole  indicated  the  ribbon  for 
bandaging  the  arm  in  bleeding,  and  the  basin  the  vessel  to  receive 
the  blood. 

See  also  Bearo,  and  Annals  <ff  ike  Barber  Swgeons  of  London 
(1890). 

BARBERINI,  the  name  of  a  powerful  Italian  family,  originally 
of  Tuscan  extraction,  who  settled  in  Florence  during  the  early 
part  of  the  xith  century.  They  acquired  great  wealth  and 
influence,  and  in  1623  Maffeo  Barberini  was  raised  to  the  papal 
throne  as  Urban  VUI.  He  made  his  brother,  Antonio,  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  and  two  nephews,  cardinals,  and  gave  to  a 
third  nephew,  Taddeo,  the  principality  of  Palestrina.  Great 
jealousy  of  their  increasing  power  was  excited  amongst  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and  Odoardo  Famese,  duke  of  Parma, 


made  war  upon  Taddeo,  and  defeated  the  papal  troops.    After 

the  death  of  Urban  in  X644  his  successor,  Innocent  X.,  showed 

hostility  to  the  Barberini  family.    Taddeo  fled  to  Paris,  where 

he  died  In  1647,  and  with  him  the  family  became  extinct  in  the 

male  line.    His  daughter  Cornelia  married  Prince  Giulio  Ccsare 

Colonna  di  Sdaxra  in  17  28/ who  added  her  name  to  his  own. 

On  the  death  of  Prince  Enrico  Barberini-Colonna  the  name 

went  to  his  daughter  and  heiress  Donna  Maria  and  her  husband 

Marqiiis  Luigi  Sacchetti,  who  received  the  title  of  prince  ci 

Palestrina  and  permission  to  bear  the  name  of  Barberini.    The 

fine  Barberini  palace  and  library  in  Rome  give  evidence  of  their 

wealth  and  magnificence.    The  ruthless  way  in  i^ch  they 

plundered  ancient  buildings  to  adorn  their  own  palaces  is  the 

origin  of  the  saying,  "Quod  non  fecerunt  barbari,  fecerunt 

Barberini." 

See  A.  von  Reumont,  Cesckichle  der  Stadt  Rom  (Bcritn,  1868).  iii, 
b.  6II-6I2.  615.  617,  &c:  Almanack  de  Gotka  (Gotha.  1902):  J.  H. 
Douglas,  Tke  Principal  Noble  Families  of  Rome  (Rome,  1905). 

BARBERRY  (Berberis  vulgaris),  a  shrub  with  spiny-toothed 
leaves,  which  on  the  woody  ^oots  are  reduced  to  forked  seines, 
and  pale  yellow  flowers  in  hanging  racemes,  which  are  succeeded 
by  orange-red  berries.  It  is  a  member  of  the  botanical  natural 
order  Berberidaceae,  and  contains  about  xoo  specie  in  the  north 
temperate  cone  and  in  the  Andes  of  South  America  extending 
into  Patagonia.  The  order  is  nearly  allied  to  the  buttercup  order 
in  having  the  parts  of  the  flowers  all  free  and  arranged  in  regular 
succession  below  the  ovary  which  consists  of  Only  one  caxxx^ 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  the  sepals,  petals  and  stamens 
in  multiples  of  3,  3  or  4,  never  of  5.  The  berries  of  Berberis 
are  edible;  those  of  the  ^tive  barberry  are  sometimes  made 
Into  preserves.    The  alkaloid  berberine  {q.v.)  occtizs  in  the  roots. 

BARBERTON,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  283  m.  by  rail  (175 
m.  in  a  direct  line)  E.  of  Pretoria  and  X36  m.  W.N.  W.  of  Ddagoa 
Bay.  Pop.  (1904)  2433,  of  whom  X 2x4  were  whites.  Barberton 
lies  2825  ft.  above  the  sea  and  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  valley 
named  De  SLaap,  from  a  bold  headland  of  the  Drakensberg  which 
towers  above  it.  The  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
it  owes  its  existence  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Kaap  valley, 
and  dates  from  x886.  There  are  several  fine  public  buildings 
grouped  mainly  round  President  Square.  The  town  is  connected 
with  the  Lourengo  Marques-Pretoria  trunk  railway  by  a  branch 
line,  35  m.  long,  which  runs  N.E.  through  fine  mountainous 
country  and  joins  the  main  line  at  Kaapmuiden.  During  the  war 
of  X899-X902  the  Boers  were  driven  out  of  Barberton  {13th  of 
September  X900)  by  General  (afterwards  Sir  John)  French. 

BARBETTE  (Fr.  diminutive  of  barbe,  a  beard),  a  platform 
inside  a  fortification  raised  sufficiently  high  for  arUUeiy  placed 
thereon  to  be  able  to  fire  eti  barbette,  vis.  over  the  top  of  the 
parapet;  also  in  warships  a  raised  platform,  protected  by 
armour  on  the  sides,  upon  which  guns  arc  mounted  en  barbeUe. 

BARBEY  D'AUREVILLY,  JULES  AMfiofo  (X808-1889). 
French  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Saint-Sauveur-Ie-Vicomte 
(Manche)  on  the  2nd  of  November  x8o8.  His  most  fxraoas 
novels  are  Une  Vieille  Maltresse  (X851),  attacked  at  the  time  of 
its  publication  on  the  charge  of  immorality;  UEnsorcdie  (1854), 
an  episode  of  the  royalist  rising  among  the  Norman  peasants 
against  the  first  republic;  the  Ckevalier  Destouckes  (1864);  and 
a  collection  of  extraordinary  stories  entitled  Les  DiabaUqaa 
(X874).  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  is  an  extreme  example  ol  the 
eccentricities  of  which  the  Romanticists  were  capable,  and  to 
read  him  is  to  understand  the  discredit  that  fell  upon  the  manner. 
He  held  extreme  Catholic  views  and  wrote  on  the  most  risqmi 
subjects;  he  gave  himself  aristocratic  airs  and  hinted  at  a 
mysterious  past,  though  his  parentage  was  entirely  howgesis 
and  his  youth  very  hum-drum  and  innooent.  In  the  'f^tics 
d'Aurevilly  became  literary  critic  of  the  Pays,  and  a  number  of 
his  essays,  contributed  to  this  and  other  journals,  were  ooOccted 
as  Les  (Euvres  et  les  kommes  du  XIX*  siiele  (X861-X865).  Other 
literary  studies  are  Les  Romanciers  (1866)  and  Co^he  d  Diderot 
(x88o).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  33rd  of  April  1889.  Paul 
Bourget  describes  him  as  a  dreamer  with  an  exquisite  sense  of 
vision,  who  sought  and  found  in  his  work  a  refuge  fron  tbt 
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micongeiiiftl  world  of  every  day.  Jules  Lemaltre,  a  leas  sym- 
pathetic critic,  finds  in  the  extraordinary  crimes  of  his  heroes 
and  heroines,  his  reactionary  views,  his  dandyism  and  snobbery, 
an  exaggerated  Byronism. 

See  alao  Aldde  Dusolier,  JuUi  Barbey  d*Aurevitty  (i86a),  a  collec- 
tion of  eulc^cs  and  interviews;  Paul  Bourget,  Preface  to  d'Aure- 
villy's  Memoranda  (1883);  Jules  Lemaitre,  Les  Contemporains; 
Ettghnc  Grel£,  Barbey  d'AureoUly,  sa  vie  et  son  amrt  (1^02)1  Ren6 
Doumic,  in  the  Rnue  des  deux  mondes  (Sept.  1902). 

BARBETRAC,  JEAN  (1674-1744),  French  jurist,  the  nephew 
of  Charies  Barbeyrac,  a  distinguished  physician  of  MontpeUier, 
was  bom  at  Beziers  in  Lower  Languedoc  on  the  15th  of  March 
1674.  He  removed  with  his  family  into  Switzerland  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  there  studied  jurisprudence. 
After  spending  some  time  at  Geneva  and  Frankfort-on-Main,  he 
became  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  French  school  of  Berlin. 
Thence,  in  17x1,  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  history 
and  dvH  law  at  Lausanne,  and  finally  settled  as  professor  of 
pubh'c  law  at  Groningen.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  March  1744. 
Hb  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  preface  and  notes  to  his  translation 
of  Pufendorf 's  treatise  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium,  In  funda- 
mental principles  he  follows  almost  entirely  Locke  and  Pufendorf ; 
but  he  works  out  with  great  skill  the  theory  of  moral  obligation, 
referring  it  to  the  command  or  will  of  God.  He  indicates  the 
distinction,  developed  more  fully  by  Thomasius  and  Kant, 
between  the  legal  and  the  moral  qualities  of  action.  The 
prindplea  of  international  law  he  reduces  to  those  of  the  law  of 
nature,  and  combats,  in  so  doing,-  many  of  the  positions  taken 
up  by  Grotius.  He  rejects  the  notion  that  sovereignty  in  any 
way  resembles  property,  and  makes  even  marriage  a  matter  of 
dvil  contract.  Barbeyrac  also  translated  Grotius's  De  Jure 
Belli  et  PaciSf  Cumberland's  De  Legibus  Naturae,  and  Pufendorf 's 
smaller  treatise  De  QSicio  Hotninis  et  Cims,  Among  his  own 
productions  are  a  treatise,  De  la  morale  des  phes,  a  history  of 
andent  treaties  contained  in  the  SuppUment  au  grand  corps 
diplomatique,  and  the  curious  Traite  du  jeu  (1709),  in  which  he 
defends  the  morality  of  games  of  chance. 

BARBICAN  (from  Fr.  barbacane,  probably  of  Arabic  or 
Pcxstan  origin),  an  outwork  for  the  defence  of  a  gate  or  draw- 
bridge; also  a  sort  of  pent-house  or  construction  of  timber  to 
shelter  wardeia  or  sentries  from  arrows  or  other  missiles. 

BARRIER,  AMTOINE  ALEXANDRE  (1765-1825),  French 
librarian  and  bibliographer,  was  bom  on  the  xxth  of  January 
X 765  at  Coulommiers  (Seine-et-Mame).  He  took  priest's  orders, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  finally  released  by  the  pope  in 
xSoi.  In  1 794  he  became  a  member  of  the  temporary  commission 
of  the  arts,  and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  distributing  among 
the  various  libraries  of  Paris  the  books  that  had  been  confiscated 
during  the  Revolution.  In  the  execution  of  this  task  he  dis- 
covered the  letten  of  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  and  the  MSS. 
of  the  works  of  F6neIon.  He  became  librarian  successivdy  to 
the  Directory,  to  the  Conseil  d'£tat,  and  in  1807  to  Napoleon, 
from  whom  )m  carried  out  a  number  of  commissions.  He  produced 
a  standard  work  in  his  Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages  anonytnes  et 
pseudonymes  (4  vols.,  X806-X809;  3rd  edition  1872-1879). 
Only  tlM  first  part  of  his  Examen  critique  des  dictionnaires 
kisioriques  (1820)  was  published.  He  had  a  share  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  libraries  of  the  Louvre,  of  Fontainebleau,  of  Compidgne 
and  Saint-Cloud;  under  Louis  XVIU.  he  became  administrator 
of  the  king's  private  libraries,  but  in  1822  he  was  deprived  of  all 
his  offices.    Barbier  died  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  December  1825. 

See  also  a  notice  by  his  son,  Louis  Barbier,  and  a  list  of  his  works 
prefixed  to  the  3rd  edition  of  the  DiU.  des  ouorages  anonymes  et 
pieudonymes. 

BARBIER,  HENRI  AUOUSTE  (x8o5-i88a),  French  dramatist 
and  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  April  1805.  Inspired 
by  the  revolution  of  July  he  poured  forth  a  series  of  eager, 
vigorous  poems,  denoundng,  cruddy  enough,  the  evils  of  the 
time.  They  are  spoken  of  collectivdy  as  the  lambes  (x83x), 
though  the  designation  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  all.  As  the 
name  suggests,  ^ey  are  modelled  on  the  verse  of  Andr6  Ch6nier. 
They  include  La.  Curie,  La  Popularili,  VIdole,  Paris,  Dante, 
Quatre-viMgH^eiu  and  Varsone.    The  rest  of  Barbier's  poems 


are  forgotten,  and  when,  in  X869,  he  recdved  the  long  delayed 

honour  of  admission  to  the  Academy,  Montalembert  expressed 

the  general  sentiment  in  his  Barbier  f  mais  il  est  mortt    It  was 

even  asserted,  though  without  foundation,  that  he  was  not  the 

real  author  of  the  lambes.    He  died  at  Nice  on  the  X3th  of 

February  x88a.    He  collaborated  with  L6on  de  Wailly  in  the 

libretto  of  Berlioz's  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  his  works 

indude  two  series  of  poems  on  the  political  and  sodal  troubles 

of  Italy  and  England,  printed  in  later  editions  of  lambes  et 

pohmes. 
See  also  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  contemporains,  voL  iL 

BARBIER,  LOUIS,  known  as  the  Abb£  de  la  RiviIre  (1593- 
X670),  French  bishop,  was  bora  of  humble  parents  in  Vauddain- 
court,  near  Compi^gne.  He  entered  the  church  and  made  his 
way  by  his  wit  and  cleverness,  until  he  was  appointed  tutor, 
and  then  became  the  friend  and  adviser,  of  Gaston  d'Orl£ans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIII.  He  thus  gained  an  entrance  to  the  court, 
became  grand  almoner  of  the  queen,  and  received  the  revenue  of 
rich  abbeys.  In  March  1655  he  was  named  bishop  of  Langres, 
but  he  spent  his  time  at  court,  where  his  wit  was  always 
in  demand,  and  where  he  gained  great  sums  by  gambling.  He 
died  very  rich. 

BARBIERI.  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO  (otherwise  called 
Gtjercino,  from  his  squinting),  (X59X-X666),  Italian  historical 
painter,  was  bora  at  Cento,  a  village  not  far  from  Bologna.  His 
artistic  powers  were  devdoped  very  rapidly,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  assodated  with  Benedetto  Gennari  ( 1 5 50-x 6x0), 
a  well-known  painter  of  the  Bolognese  sdiool.  The  fame  of  the 
young  painter  spread  beyond  his  native  village,  and  in  16 15  he 
removed  to  Bologna,  where  his  paintings  were  much  admired. 
His  first  style  was  formed  after  that  of  the  Caracd;  but  the 
strong  colouring  and  shadows  employed  by  Caravaggio  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
his  productions  showed  evident  traces  of  that  painter's  influence. 
Some  of  his  latest  pieces  approach  rather  to  the  manner  of  his 
great  contemporary  Guido,  and  are  painted  with  more  lightness 
and  dearness.  Guercino  was  esteemed  very  highly  in  his 
lifetime,  not  only  by  the  nobles  and  princes  of  Italy,  but  by  his 
brother  artists,  who  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  painters.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  extreme  rapidity  of  his  execution;  he 
completed  no  fewer  than  xo6  large  altar-pieces  for  churches,  and 
his  other  paintings  amount  to  about  x  44.  His  most  famous  piece  is 
thought  to  be  the  St  Petronilla,  which  was  painted  at  Rome  for 
Gregory  XV.  and  is  now  in  the  CapitoL  In  X626  he  began  his 
frescoes  in  the  Duomo  at  Piacenza.  Guercino  continued  to 
paint  and  teach  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1666.  He  had 
amassed  a  handsome  fortune  by  his  labours.  His  life,  by  J.  A. 
Calyi,  appeared  at  Bologna  in  x8o8. 

His  brother,  Paolo  Antonio  Barbiesi  (X603-X649),  was  a 
cdebrated  painter  of  still  life  and  animals.  He  chose  for  his 
subjects  fruits,  flowers,  insects  and  animals,  which  he  painted 
after  nature  with  a  lively  tint  of  colour,  great  tenderness  of 
pendl,  and  a  strong  character  of  truth  and  life. 

BARBITON,  or  BARsnos  (Gr.  fiap^Lmf  or  fikp^roi;  Lat. 
barbUus',  Pers.  barbat,  barbud),  an  ancient  stringed  instrument 
known  to  us  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  dassics,  but  derived 
from  Persia.  Theocritus  (xvi.  45),  the  Sicilian  poet,  calls  it  an 
instrument  of  many  strings,  i,e.  more  than  seven,  which  was  by 
the  Hellenes  accounted  the  perfect  number,  as  in  the  cithara 
of  the  best  period.  Anacreon*  (a  native  of  Teos  in  Asia  Minor) 
sings  that  his  barbitos  only  gives  out  erotic  tones.  Pollux 
(Onomaslicon  iv.  chap.  8,  §  59)  calls  the  instmraent  barbiton 
or  barymite  (from  fiapOs,  heavy  and  idros,  a  string),  an  instru- 
ment produdng  deep  sounds;  the  strings  were  twice  as  long  as 
those  of  the  pectis  and  sounded  an  octave  lower.  Pindar  (in 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  635),  in  the  same  line  wherein  he  attributes  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument  into  Greece  to  Teipander,  tells  us 
one  could  magadize,  i.e.  play  in  two  parts  at  an  interval  of  an 
octave  on  the  two  instruments.  The  word  barbi  ton  was  frequently 
used  for  the  lyre  itsdf.    Although  in  use  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy, 

*  See  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci  (4Ch  ed..  1882),  p.  391,  fr.  143 
I113];  and  p.  3".  33  (O.  3:  and  14  (9).  34>  P-  3^6. 
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Sidly,  and  GiKce,  it  is  evident  Ihit  the  biiUtoa  never  iniD  Fat 
itself  B  place  in  the  iSectioni  of  tfae  Creeks  of  Hellas;  it  »u 
regarded  as  a  barbarian  inilrument  aflected  by  those  only  wbosc 

in  the  days  of  Aristollp,'  hul  reappeared  under  Ihe  Ronuini. 

In  spite  of  ihe  (cw  meagre  ^redi  of  authenlic  infonnalion 
eitant  concerning  Ibis  somewhat  elusive  inslniment,  it  i)  possible 
nevertheless  to  identify  the  batbiton  as  it  was  knoura  among  the 
Creeks  and  Rnmaps.  From  the  Gieelt  writers  we  know  that 
il  was  an  instrument  having  some  (catiire  or  features  in  common 
with  the  lyre,  which  warranted  classification  with  it.  From  the 
Peniani  and  Arabs  we  leam  that  it  was  a  kind  of  rciuli  or  lute, 
or  a  chelys-lyre,'  first  introduced  into  Europe  Ihrough  Asia 
Minor  by  way  of  Greece,  and  centuries  later  into  Spain  by  ihe 


al-barbtl.'    There  is 


■ad  tebab,  having  tfae  vi 


d  backai 


■e  (ypica 


the  lebab  and  the  stringing  of  the 
lyre.  In  outline  it  resembles  a 
targe  lute  with  i  wide  neck,  aad 
tfae  seven  strings  of  (he  lyre  ot  the 
best  period,  or  sometimes  nine,  fol- 
lowing tfae  decadent  lyre.  Most 
authors  in  reproducing  these  sculp- 
'ng  the  barbiton  represent 
the  instrument  as  boat.shapod  and 


,  relief    had 

in  the  Louvre,  "  Achilles  at    lideral 
Styros.-  t„d, 

diverged  from  the  archetype.   The 
it  underwent  many  changes,  te 


re  pluc; 


where. 


I  there 


of  tl 


Greek  lyre  whose  slringa 
sounded  by  means  of  the 


period  not  yet  determined,  which  we  can  but  conjecture,  the 
bacbat  approiimated  to  the  form  of  the  large  lull  (?.».)- 
An  instrument  called  barbiton  was  known  in  the  early  part 
of  the  i6ih*  and  during  the  i;th  century.    It  was  a  kind  of 

'P^a.  vUi.  (v.),  6.  ed.  Suxmihl-Hicks  (iSm).  PP.  604  (-iMia 
40)  andb^;  Daremben  and  SatliD,  Cifl,  J'axl.  tr.  «  rm.,  article 
'■  Lyre,"  p.  r4So.  for  a  few  more  references  10  the  elastics. 

Mohnvn's  Penian-Arvbic-Englith  dictionary:  barbal.  a  harp  or 
tulc.  »<iitouii.  player  upon  lute,  pi.  torlMIiG.W.  FtcyiaE,  ^urcmi 
Arabuo-LaiinHm,  u  p.  loa:  barbai  (Pcrwaa  and  Arabic),  barbitui. 

Snu>   leHudinit,   plerunwue  m  lepumve  chocdis  instructum 

{Praia.  1S56):  "  Darbito  turalaque  cbely  ac  dociis  fidibui  pet. 
■anan  "  (Martianui  Capella  L  36J ;  C.  6.  Donl,  Lyra  Btritraa,  ii. 

'  EKummJiwt  1^  Arah  Uusiai  InttntmtHii,  xiv.  c 
'  (a)  See  C.  Clatac,  ttiuii  da  Leutn,  vol.  1,  pi.  »oi.  No.  aSt. 
(H  Accompanying  illuitratioa.  See  abo  Kathleen  Schlevnger, 
Onktilnl  Inilnmnlt,  part  ii.,  "  Precursors  ol  the  Violin  Family, 
fif.  loS  and  p.  It,  pp.  106-107, 4-  '44  aod  appendia,  (<)  Sarcophagus 
in  the  catheSral  Jcirgenti  in  SxUy,  illusraied  by  Carl  Engel,  £irJy 
MiiUrj  at  lU  VialiH  Family,  p.  111.  A  caH  i>  prcMrved  in  (he 
lepulchnl  baiement  at  the  Dntith  Museum.  Domenico,  Lt  Fua 
PulnsSaiUa,  Ic  anlidiild  illlt  Skilia  [Palermo,  rSu),  vol.  3. 
pi.  4J  (i>,  iFit  p  gg.    M    G.  Zoen,  Amit4  Buri/ic/r  »■  Ram 

the  iiory  ol  Hlppolytui  and  Phaedra. 

•  In  Jicob  Lochcr'i  A'acii  SUJiiJira  (Baael,  iso«),  tilulus  7.  <>  an 
llluilration  of  a  small  harp  and  lute  with  the  Icivid  Ht  cilktrtm 
Jan^U  net  btibiien. 


theorbo  or  bass-lute,  but  with  one  neck  only,  beol  back  at 
_      angles  to  form  the  head.    Robert  Fludd'  gives  >  detailed 

description  of  it  with  an  illustration: — "  Inter  quas  instni- 
1  non  nulla  harbitosimillimaefiinienmtcujus  modi  sunt  ilia 
vulgo  appellantur  theorba,  quae  sonos  graviores  reddunt 
asque  nervosas  habcnt."    The  people  called  it  Uuarta,  but 

e  and  Rome  called  it  barbiton.    The  barbiton  had  air.c 


major  chdyt  iiatia  tiorba,  and  deriving  it 
ira  in  common  with  testudines,  tiorbas  and 
umenti.  Claude  Pettault.*  writing  in  Ifai 
:s  that  "  Ics  inodemes  appellent  uoitt  lutfa 
ems  call  our  lute  barbiton).  Conllantijn  Hnygens 
he  learnt  to  play  Ihe  barbiton  in  a  few  wnks, 


iHlon 


.nlhei 


ricty  of  T, 


i  (;>.),  a  bass  ii 


ng  only  in  size  and  number  ol  si 

iments  among  Peisians  and  Arabs,  with  wbom  a  stigbl 

."    The  word  barbad  applied  to  the  batbiton  a  said  lo  Ik 

derived  "  fromaf  amous  musician  living  at  the  Lime  ol  Chosroes  II. 

590-628),  who  excelled  in  playing  upon  the  insiiumeni. 

I  a  later  translation  of  part  of  the  s: 


refcn 


.0  Peisiai 


Imahl; 


und    Laut 

Ellis,  of  the  Oriental 
I  kindly  supplied  the 
■an  names  iransiateu  aoove,  tj,  (1.)  bcrbmt,  (ji) 
ubib,  (iv.)  nci.  The  baibut  and  rubab  thus  were 
-uments  aslate  as  the  igth  century  in  Persia.  There 
ht  dilTerenccs  if  any  bctn'cen  the  archetypes  of  the 

jruiec— both  had  vaulted  backs,  body  and  neck  in 
sttinES  plucked  by  the  fingera.  (K.  S.) 

Ilage,  near  the  forest  of  Fonlainebkau, 
the  "  Barbiaon  school  "  of  painteis, 
it,  Rousseau,  Millet  and  Dauhigny, 
ogetber  with  Diaa,  Dnpr^,  Jacque,  Francais,  Harplgnies  and 
ithcii.   They  put  aside  the  conventional  idea  o(  "  subject  "  in 

he  fields  and  woods  for  their  inspiration.    The  distinctive  note 


after  years  of  struggle  that  they  attained  recognition  and  succes. 
They  both  died  at  Barbiion— Rousseau  in  1867  and  Millet  in 

and  beautiful,  should  have  been  so  hardly  receivi!d.   To  under- 

between  the  das»c  and  romantic  schools  in  the  first  hall  of  the 

•  Hisbiria  Ciriaiju  Csnti  (Oppenhelm,  t6l7),  lom.  i.  tract  ii  put 

'  Lyra  Ba/Urrna^  vol.  ii.  index,  and  alio  vol-  i.  p-  29. 

•  "la  Mutique  des  ancicn."  CEarii  comfliui  (ed.  Amuerdim. 

•VtV^p^pnaurmanummUriaaoitariimtilMtxiirm.  leir). 
See  alio  Edmund  van  der  Straeien,  La  M^ifar  au  Fayi  B--i. 

■■  See  nS  Senm  Stoi,  a  dictionary  and  frammar  of  the  PrnUo 
language-  by  Ghaii  ud.din  Haidar.  king  of  Oudh.  in  icwn  pans 
(Lucknow,  igi))(onlytheliileof  thebookisinEnjIish).  A  nvin 
of  this  book  in  German  with  copious  quotaiions  by  von  Hamnrcr- 
Purgilall  Is  puMiihed  in  /dlrMrJktr  da  LiUralir  (Vienna.  ij»i. 

See'  a1»  R.  aKie«wetteT?PK  Mii'ji*  irr  A  rabtr.  <^k  (Sip'oitt^ 
datfiiUUI  (Leipiig,  1B41,  p.  91.  classilicatian  of  instrumealt). 
"ThiSnaSrat.vam.^  i^\  Jukri,  i.  Lilenlv,  Bd.  36.p.}« 
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Davkl,  were  the  predominant  school  The  romantic  movement, 
with  G^ricault,  Bonington  and  Delacroix,  was  gaining  favour. 
In  1824  Constable's  piaures  were  shown  in  the  Salon,  and 
confirmed  the  younger  men  in  their  resolution  to  abandon  the 
lifeless  ftedantry  of  the  schools  and  to  seek  inspiration  from 
niiture.  In  those  troubled  times  Rousseau  and  Millet  unburdened 
their  souls  to  their  friends,  and  their  published  lives  contain 
many  letters,  some  extracts  from  which  will  express  the  ideals 
which  these  artists  held  in  common,  and  show  clearly  the  true 
and  firmly-based  foundation  on  which  their  art  stands.  Rousseau 
wrote,  *'  It  is  good  composition  when  the  objects  represented  are 
not  there  solely  as  they  are,  but  when  they  contain  under  a 
njitural  appearance  the  sentiments  which  they  have  stirred  in 
our  souls.  .  .  .  For  God's  sake,  and  in  recompense  for  the  life 
He  has  given  us,  let  us  try  in  our  works  to  make  the  manifestation 
of  life  our  first  thought:  let  us  make  a  man  breathe,  a  tree  really 
vegetate."  And  Millet — "  I  try  not  to  have  things  look  as  if 
chance  had  brought  them  together,  but  as  if  they  had  a  necessary 
bond  between  themselves.  I  want  the  people  I  represent  to  look 
as  if  they  really  belonged  to  their  station,  so  that  imagination 
cannot  conceive  of  their  ever  being  anything  else.  People  and 
things  should  always  be  there  with  an  object.  I  want  to  put 
strongly  and  completely  all  that  is  necessary,  for  I  think  things 
weakly  said  might  as  well  not  be  said  at  aU,  for  they  are,  as  it 
were,  deflowered  and  spoiled — but  I  profess  the  greatest  horror 
for  uselessness  (however  brilliant)  and  filling  up.  These  things 
can  only  weaken  a  picture  by  distracting  the  attention  toward 
secondary  things."  In  another  letter  he  says — "  Art  began  to 
decline  from  the  moment  that  the  artist  did  not  lean  directly 
and  naively  upon  impressions  made  by  nature.  Cleverness 
naturally  and  rapidly  took  the  place  of  nature,  and  decadence 
then  began.  ...  At  bottom  it  always  comes  to  this:  a  man 
mu£t  be  moved  himself  in  order  to  move  others,  and  all  that  is 
done  from  theory,  however  clever,  can  never  attain  this  end,  for 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  the  breath  of  life."  The  ideas 
of  the  "  Barbizon  school "  only  gradually  obtained  acceptance, 
but  the  chief  members  of  it  now  rank  among  the  greater  artists 
of  their  time. 

See  D.  Croal  Thom«on,  The  Barhison  School  (1891).  with  a  full 
Hst  of  the  French  authorities  to  be  consulted;  Jules  Breton,  Nos 
peinSres  du  sUcUt  Paris,  1900. 

BARBOV,  NICHOLAS  (c.  1640-1698),  English  economist, 
probably  the  son  of  Praise-god  Barbon,  was  bom  in  London, 
studied  medicine  at  Leiden,  graduated  M.D.  at  Utrecht  in  x66i, 
and  was  admitted  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  1 664.  He  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  London 
after  the  great  fire  of  x666,  and  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  the 
iiBtitutor  of  fire-insurance  in  England,  which  he  started  some- 
where about  x68o.  He  was  M.P.  for  Bramber  in  1690  and  1695. 
He  founded  a  land  bank  which,  according  to  contemporaries,  was 
fairly  successful  and  was  united  with  that  of  John  Briscoe  in 
x6{}6.  He  died  in  2698.  His  writings  are  interesting  as  ex- 
pressing views  much  in  advance  of  his  time  and  very  near  akin 
to  those  of  modem  times  on  such  important  topics  as  value, 
rent  and  foreign  trade.  The  more  important  were  Apology  for 
Ike  Builder;  or  a  Discourse  showing  the  Cause  and  Effects  oj  the 
Increase  oJ  BuUding  (1685);  A  Discourse  of  Trade  (1690);  and 
A  Discourse  Concerning  Coining  the  New  Money  Ligftter  (1696). 

BABBON  (Barebone  or  Bahebones),  PRAISE-GOD  (c.  1596- 
1679),  Eni^h  leather-seller  and  Fifth  Monarchy  man,  was 
admitted  freeman  of  the  Leathersellen  Company  on  the 
3oth  of  January  1623  and  liveryman  on  the  xjth  of  October 
1634.  About  the  same  time  he  became  minister  to  a  congregation 
-which  assembled  at  his  own  house,  "  The  Lock  and  Key,"  in 
Fleet  Street,  where  his  preaching  attracted  large  audiences. 
The  exact  nature  of  his  religious  opinions  is  not  perfectly  clear. 
He  is  styled  by  his  enemies  a  Brownist  and  Anabaptist,  i.e. 
probably  Baptist,  but  he  wrote  two  books  in  support  of  paedo- 
baptism,  and  his  congregation  had  separated  from  a  larger  one 
of  Baptists  on  that  point  of  controversy.  Later  he  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  Fifth  Monarchy  men.  He  was  the  object  of  the  abuse 
yiyi  lidicule  of  the  opposite  party,  and  his  meetings  were  fre- 


quently disturbed  by  riots.  On  the  20th  of  December  1641  his 
house  was  stormed  by  a  mob  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Barbon,  who  was  a  man  of  substantial  property,  was 
summoned  by  Cromwell  on  the  6th  of  June  1653  as  a  member 
for  London  to  the  assembly  of  nominees  called  after  him  in 
derision  Barebone's  Parliament.  His  name  is  occasionally 
mentioned,  but  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  debates. 
In  1660  he  showed  great  activity  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
Restoration.  He  published  Needham's  book,  News  from  Brussels 
in  a  Letter  from  a  Near  Attendant  on  His  Majesty's  Person  .  .  ., 
which  retailed  unfavourable  anecdotes  relating  to  Charles's 
morals,  and  on  the  9th  of  February  he  presented  the  petition 
to  the  Parliament,  which  proposed  that  all  officials  should  abjure 
the  Stuarts,  and  all  publicly  proposing  the  Restoration  should 
be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason.  His  conduct  drew  upon  him 
several  royalist  attacks.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  was  obliged 
to  sign  an  engagement  to  the  council  not  to  disturb  the  peace, 
and  on  the  a6th  of  November  1 661  he  was  arrested,  together 
with  John  Wildman  and  James  Harrington,  and  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  till  the  a7th  of  July  1662,  when  he  was  released  on 
bail.  Barbon,  who  was  married,  was  buried  on  the  5th  of  January 
1680.  He  was  the  author  of  A  Discourse  tending  to  prove  .  .  . 
Baptism  .  ,  .  to  be  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  also  that 
the  Baptism  of  Infants  is  warentable  (1642),  the  preface  of  which 
shows  a  spirit  of  wide  religious  tolerance;  and  A  Reply  to  the 
Frivolous  and  Impertinent  answer  of  R.  B.  and  E.  B.  to  the  Dis- 
course of  P.  B.  (1643). 

BARBOUR,  JOHN  (?  13x6-1395),  Scottish  poet,  was  bom, 
perhaps  in  Aberdeenshire,  early  in  the  14th  century,  approxi- 
mately 13x6.  In  a  letter  of  safe-conduct  dated  X357,  allowing 
him  to  go  to  Oxford  for  study,  he  is  described  as  archdeacon 
of  Aberdeen.  He  is  named  in  a  similar  letter  in  1364  and  in 
another  in  1368  granting  him  permission  to  pass  to  France, 
probably  for  further  study,  at  the  university  of  Paris.  In  X372  he 
was  one  of  the  auditors  of  exchequer,  and  in  X373  a  clerk  of  audit 
in  the  king's  household.  In  1375  (he  gives  the  date,  and  his  age 
as  60)  he  composed  his  best  known  poem  The  Brus,  for  which 
he  received,  in  1377,  the  gift  of  ten  pounds,  and,  in  1378,  a  life- 
pension  of  twenty  shillings.  Additional  rewards  followed, 
including  the  renewal  of  his  exchequer  auditorship  (though  he 
may  have  continued  to  enjoy  it  since  his  first  appointment) 
and  ten  poimds  to  his  pension.  The  only  biographical  evidence 
of  his  closing  years  is  his  signature  as  a  witness  to  sundry  deeds 
in  the  "  Register  of  Aberdeen  "  as  late  as  1392.  According  to  the 
obit-book  of  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  he  died  on  the  X3th  of 
March  1395.  The  state  records  show  that  his  life-pension  was  not 
paid  after  that  date. 

Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  regarding  Barbour's 
literary  work.  If  he  be  the  author  of  the  five  or  six  long  poems 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  different  writers,  he  adds 
to  his  importance  as  the  father  of  Scots  poetry  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  in  Middle  English, 
certainly  the  most  voluminous  of  all  Scots  poets. 

(x)  The  Brus,  in  twenty  books,  and  running  to  over  13,500 
four-accent  lines,  in  couplets,  is  a  narrative  poem  with  a  purpose 
partly  historical,  partly  patriotic.  It  opens  with  ;i  description 
of  the  state  of  Scotland  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  ( 1 286)  and 
concludes  with  the  death  of  Douglas  and  the  burial  of  the  Bruce's 
heart  (1332).  The  central  episode  is  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 
Patriotic  as  the  sentiment  is,  it  is  in  more  general  terms  than  is 
found  in  later  Scots  literature.  The  king  is  a  hero  of  the  chivalric 
type  common  in  contemporary  romance;  freedom  is  a  "  noble 
thing  "  to  be  sought  and  won  at  all  costs;  the  opponents  of 
such  freedom  are  shown  in  the  dark  colours  which  history  and 
poetic  propriety  require;  but  there  is  none  of  the  complacency 
Ot  the  merely  provincial  habit  of  mind.  The  lines  do  not  lack 
vigour;  and  there  are  passages  of  high  merit,  notably  the  oft- 
quoted  section  beginning  "A!  fredome  is  a  noble  thing." 
Despite  a  number  of  errors  of  fact,  notably  the  confusion  of  the 
three  Braces  in  the  person  of  the  hero,  the  poem  is  historically 
trustworthy  as  compared  with  contemporary  verse-chronicle, 
and  especially  with  the  Wallace  of  the  next  century.    No  one 
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has  doubted  Barbour's  authorship  of  the  Bnu,  but  argument 
has  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  text  as  we  have  it  is  an 
edited  copy,  perhaps  by  John  Ramsay,  a  Perth  scribe,  who 
wrote  out  the  two  extant  texts,  preserved  in  the  Advocates' 
library,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  library  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Extensive  portions  of  the  poem  have  been  incor- 
porated by  Wyntoun  (f.o.)  in  his  Chronicle.  The  first  printed 
edition  extant  is  Charteris's  (Edinbuigh,  1571);  the  second  is 
Hart's  (Edinburgh,  1616). 

(3)  Wyntoun  speaks  {CkronicU  III.  ui.)  of  a  "  Treteis  "  which 
Barbour  made  by  way  of  "  a  genealogy  "  of  "  Brutus  lynagis  "; 
and  elsewhere  in  that  poem  there  are  references  to  the  arch- 
deacon's  "  Stewartis  Oryginale."  This  "Brut"  is  unknown; 
but  the  reference  has  been  held  by  some  to  be  to  (5)  a  Troy-book, 
based  on  Guido  da  Colonna's  Histcria  DestrucHonis  Troiae. 
Two  fragments  of  such  a  work  have  been  preserved  in  texts 
of  Lydgate's  Troy-book,  the  first  in  MS.  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.  Kk. 
V.  30,  the  second  in  the  same  and  in  MS.  Douce  148  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  Oxford.  This  ascription  was  first  made  by  Henry 
Bradshiaw,  the  librarian  of  Cambridge  University;  but  the  con- 
sensus of  critical  opinion  is  now  against  it.  Thoug^i  it  were  proved 
that  these  Troy  fragments  are  Barbour's,  there  rematn&the  ques- 
tion whether  their  identification  with  the  book  on  the  Stewart 
line  is  justified.  The  scale  of  the  story  in  these  fragments 
forces  us  to  doubt  this  identification.  They  contain  595+^118 
■"3713  Unes  and  are  concerned  entirely  with  "  Trojan  "  matters. 
This  would  be  an  undue  allowance  in  a  Scottish  "  genealogy." 

(4)  Yet  another  work  was  added  to  the  list  of  Barbour's 
works  by  the  discovery  in  the  university  library  of  Cambridge, 
by  Henry  BradshaWi  of  a  long  Scots  poem  of  over  33,000  lines, 
dealing  with  Legends  of  the  Saints,  as  told  in  the  Legenda  A  urea 
and  other  legendaries.  The  general  likeness  of  this  poem  to 
Barbour's  accepted  work  in  verse-length,  dialect  and  style, 
and  the  facts  that  the  lives  of  English  saints  are  excluded  and 
those  of  St  Machar  (the  patron  saint  of  Aberdeen)  and  St  Ninian 
are  inserted,  made  the  ascription  plausible.  Later  criticism, 
though  divided,  has  tended  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  has 
based  its  strongest  n^ative  judgment  on  the  consideration  of 
rhymes,  assonance  and  vocabulary  (see  bibliography).  That 
the  "  district "  of  the  author  is  the  north-east  of  Scotland  cannot 
be  doubted  in  the  face  of  a  passage  such  as  this,  in  the  fortieth 

legend  (St  Ninian),  11,  1359  et  seq. 

"  A  lytil  ule  3et  herd  1  td, 
{>at  in  to  my  t^me  befel, 
of  a  gudman,  m  murrefe  [Moray]  borne 
in  elgyne  [Elgin],  and  his  kine  beforne, 
and  callit  was  a  faithful  man 
vith  al  {nme  {lat  hyme  knew  than; 
fir  {fu  mare  trastely  I  say, 
for  I  kend  hyme  weile  many  day. 
John  batormy  ves  his  name, 
a  man  of  fulgud  fame." 

But  whether  this  north-east  Scots  author  is  Barbour  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  answer  by  means  of  the  data  at  present 
available. 

(s)  If  Barbour  be  the  author  of  the  Legends,  then  (so  does  one 
conclusion  hang  upon  another)  he  is  the  author  of  a  Gospel  story 
with  the  later  life  of  the  Virgin,  described  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Legends  and  in  other  passages  as  a  book  "  of  the  birth  of  Jhesu 
criste  "  and  one  "  quhare-in  I  recordit  the  genology  of  our  lady 
sanct  Mary." 

(6)  In  recent  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  name  Barbour 
as  the  author  of  the  Buik  of  Alexander  (a  translation  of  the  Roman 
d*  Alexandre  and  associated  pieces,  including  the  Vteux  du  Paon), 
as  known  in  the  unique  edition,  c.  1 580,  printed  at  the  Edinburgh 
press  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot.  The  "  argument "  as  it  stands 
is  nothing  more  than  an  exaggerated  inference  from  parallel- 
passages  in  the  Bruce  and  Alexander;  and  it  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  tags,  epithets  and  general  vocabulary  common  to  all 
writers  of  the  period.  Should  the  assumption  be  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  should  it  be  found  that  the  "  Troy  fragments  were 
written  first  of  all,  followed  by  Alexander  and  Bruce  or  Bruu  and 
Alexander,  and  that  the  Legends  end  the  chapter,"  it  will  be  by 
"  evidence  "  other  than  that  which  has  been  produced  to  this  date. 


For  Baibour's  life  lee  Exchequer  RoUs  of  SeoOamd,  iL  and  iil: 
Registrum  Episcopalus  Aherdonensis  (Spalding  Club);  Rymcf's 
Foedera. 

\WoRKS.^{t)The  Brus  MSS.  and  cariy  editk>ns  u.s.  Modem 
editions;  J.  Finkerton.  3  vols.  (1790)  (called  by  the  editor  *'  the  fine 

genuine  edition,"  because  printed  from  the  Adxtjcates'  Library  text, 
ut  carelessly) ;  Jamieson  (i8ao);  Cosmo  Inncs  (Spalding  Club. 
1856):  W.  \V.  Skeat  (Eariy  English  Text  Society.  i870-i8«9: 
reprinted,  after  revision  by  the  editor,  by  the  Scottish  Text 
Society,  1893-1805).  On  the  question  of  the  recirnsion  of  Barbour's 
text,  see  J.  T.  l.  Brown.  The  Wallace  and  The  Bruce  resluditd 
(Bonn.  1900).  (2  and  3)  Troy  Fragments.  C.  Horstraano  has 
printed  the  text  in  his  Legendensamndung  {ul  infra).  See  Bradshaw, 
Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  (1866);  the 
prolegomena  in  Horstmann's  edition:  Skeat.  Brus  (S.  T.  Siw  edit. 
U.S.  pp.  xlvi.  et  seq.);  KOppel.  "  Die  Fragmente  von  Barbours 
Trojanerkricg,"  in  Engliscke  Sludien,  x.  373 ;  ranton  and  [>onaldson. 
The  Gest  Historiale  of  the  Destruction  ojf  Troye  (E.  E.  T.  S  pt.  ii. 
Introd.  pp.  x.  et  seq.);  G.  Neilson  {ut  infra):  and  J.  T.  T.  brovn 
(ut  supra)  passim.  (4)  Legends  of  the  Satnts.  C.  Horstmann.  who 
upholds  Barbour's  authorship,  hsui  printed  the  text  in  hb  Barbours 
des  schottischen  Nationalduhters  Legendensammlung  nebst  den 
Fragmenten  seines  Trojanerkrieges,  2  vols.  (Heilbronn,  i88i-i88a). 
and  that  of  the  legend  of  St  Machor  in  his  Altenglische  Lemnden. 
Neue  Folge  (Heilbronn.  1881)  pp.  189-308.  A  later  edition  by 
W.  M.  Metcalfe,  who  disputes  Barbour's  claim,  appeared  in  1896 
{Legends  of  the  Saints  in  the  ScoUish  Dialect  of  the  Fourteenth  Ccntitry, 
3  vols.,  Scottish  Text  Society).  See  the  introductions,  to  these 
editions:  also  Skeat  and  KOppel  u.s.,  and  P.  Buss,  Sitid  die  von 
Horstmann  herausgegebenen  ukottiscken  Legenden  ein  Werk  Barbensf 
(Halle,  t886)  (cf.  Anglia,  ix.  3.  1886).  (5)  For  the  Gospd-story 
evidence  lee  Metcalfe,  u.s.  \.  xxix.  (6)  On  the  Alexander  Book  and 
its  assumed  relationships,  see  G.  Neilson.  John  Barbour,  Poet  and 
Translator  (1900)  (a  reprint  from  the  Transactions  efthe  PhUtdogUd 
Society):  J.  T.  T.  Brown  u.s.,  "Postscript,"  pp.  156-171;  aad 
Atketuuum,  17th  of  November,  1st  and  8th  Dcoemba*  1900,  and 
the  9th  of  February  1901.  (G.  G.  S.) 

BARBUDA,  an  bland  in  the  Britbh  West  Indies.  It  lio 
2$  m.  N.  of  Antigua,  of  which  it  b  a  dependency,  in  17*  li'  N. 
and  61*  43'  W.,  and  it  has  an  area  of  62  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  775. 
It  is  flat  and  densely  wooded.  On  the  western  side  there  is  a 
large  lagoon,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  spit  of  sand.  The  part 
of  the  island  under  cultivation  b  very  fertile,  and  the  air  is 
remarkable  for  its  purity.  Cattle  and  horses  are  bred  and  wild 
deer  are  still  found.  Salt  and  phosphates  of  lime  are  exported. 
The  island  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1628  and  vis 
bestowed  in  1680  upon  the  Codrington  family  who,  for  moxt  than 
aoo  years,  held  it  as  a  kind  of  feudal  fief. 

BARBY,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussb,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  82  m.  S.W.  of  Beriin  on  the  direct  railway 
to  Cassel.  Pop.  (1900)  5136.  It  has  two  evangelical  churches 
and  a  seminary  for  school  teachers,  which  is  housed  in  the  fonner 
castle  of  the  lords  of  Barby.  The  industries  are  mainly  agri- 
cultural, but  there  are  sugar  factories  and  breweries.  Here  from 
1749  to  1809  was  a  settlement  of  the  Uermhut  evangdial 
brotherhood. 

BARCA  (mod.  Merj),  an  ancient  city  founded  in  the  territory 
of  Cyrene  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  b.c    Rbing  quickly 
to  importance  it  became  a  rival  of  the  older  city,  and  gave  its 
name  to  the  western  province  of  the  latter's  territory.    The  name 
as  a  provincial  designation  b  still  in  occasional  use,  but  b  dov 
applied  to  all  the  province  of  Bengazi.    Barca  b  said  to  ha\'e 
owed  its  origin  to  Greek  refugees  flying  from  the  tyranny  of 
Arccsilaus  II.  (see  Cyrene),  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  rather 
a  Libyan  than  a  preck  town  at  all  times.    A  Persian  force  invited 
by  the  notorious  Pheretima,  mother  of  ArcesUaus  III.,  in  revenge 
for  Barcan  support  of  a  rival  faction,  sacked  it  towards  the  ckne 
of  the  6th  century  and  deported  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Bactria.    Under  Ptolemaic  rule  it  began  to  decline,  like  Cyicse. 
and  its  port  Ptolemab  (Tolmeiu)  took  iu  place:  but  after  the 
Arab  conquest  (a.o.  641)  it  became  the  chief  place  of  tlaeCyrenaia 
for  a  time  and  a  principal  station  on  the  Kairawan  road.    Though 
now  a  mere  village,  Merj  b  still  the  chief  centre  of  adminbtration 
inland,  and  has  a  fort  and  small  garrison.    No  ruins  of  eariier 
period  than  the  late  Roman  and  early  Arab  seem  to  be  visible 
on  the  site.    The  latter  lies,  like  Cyrene,  about  ten  mOcs  fno 
the  coast  on  the  crest  of  Jebel  Akhdar,  here  sunk  to  a  low  do«B« 
land.    It  owed  its  eariy  prosperity  to  its  easy  access  to  the  ses, 
I  and  to  the  fact  that  natural  conditions  in  Cyreoaica  and  the 
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Sahan  behind  it,  tend  to  divert  trade  to  the  west  of  the  district — 
a  fact  which  is  exemplified  by  the  final  survival  of  Berenice  (mod. 
Bengasi).  Merj  stands  in  a  rich  but  ill-cultivated  stretch  of  red 
soiL  (D.  G.  H.) 

BARCAROLE,  or  Barcasolle  (Ital.  harcanula,  a  boat-song), 
properly  a  musical  term  for  the  songs  sung  by  the  Venetian 
gondoliers,  and  hence  for  an  instrumental  or  vocsl  composition, 
generally  in  6-8  time,  written  in  imitation  of  their  characteristic 
rhythm. 

BARCBLONA,  a  maritime  province  of  north-eastern  Spain, 
formed  in  1833  out  of  districts  belonging  to  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Catalonia,  and  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  Gcrona;  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  S.W.  by  Tarragona;  and  W.  and  N.W. 
by  L6rida.  Pop.  (1900)  1,054,541;  area  2968  sq.  m.  Apart 
from  a  few  tracts  of  level  country  along  the  coast  and  near 
Igualada,  Manresa,  Sabadell  and  Vich,  almost  the  whole  surface 
consists  of  mountain  ranges,  often  densely  wooded,  rich  in 
minerals  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  These  ranges  are 
outliera  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  extend  along  the  northern 
frontier,  forming  there  the  lofty  Sierra  del  Cadi  with  the  peak  of 
Tosa  (S3 1 7  ft.).  Towards  the  sea,  the  altitudes  become  gradually 
less,  alUwugh  not  with  a  uniform  decrease;  for  several  isolated 
peaks  and  minor  ranges  such  as  Montserrat  and  Monseny  rise 
conspicuously  amid  the  lower  summits  to  a  height  of  4000-6000 
ft.  The  central  districts  are  watered  by  the  LIobr6gat,  which 
rises  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  del  Cadi,  and  flows  into  the  sea 
near  Barcelona,  the  capital,  after  receiving  many  small  tributaries. 
The  river  Tn  crosses  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province. 

Barcelona   can    be    divided  into  three  dimatic  zones;  a 

temperate  one  near  the' sea,  where  even  palm  and  orange  trees 

grow;  a  colder  one  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  more  inland; 

and  a  colder  still  among  the  mountains,  where  not  a  few  peaks 

are  snow-dad  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.    Agriculture  and 

stock-keeping  are  comparativdy  unimportant  in  this  province, 

which  Is  the  centre  of  Spanish  industry  and  commerce.     In  every 

direction  the  country  looks  like  a  veritable  hive  of  human 

activity  and  enterprise,  every  town  and  village  fuU  of  factories, 

and  alive  with  the  din  of  machinery.    Lead,  zinc,  lignite,  coal  and 

salt  are  worked,  and  there  are  numerous  mineral  springs;  but 

tlie  prosperity  of  the  province  chiefly  depends  on  its  transit 

trade  and  manufactures.    These  are  described  in   detail  in 

articles  on  the  chief  towns.    Barcelona  (pop.  1900,  533,000), 

Badalona  (19,340),  Cardona  (3855),  Igualada  (10,442),  Manresa 

(»3.«5a)f  Matar6  (19,704),  Sabaddl  (23,294),  Tarrasa  (15,956)1 

Vich  (11.628)  and  Villanueva  y  Geltru  (11,856).    Berga  (5465), 

perhaps  the  Roman  Castrum  Bergium,  on  the  Llobr6gat,  is  the 

home  of  the  Catalonian  cotton  industry.    None  of  the  rivers  is 

navigable,  and  the  roads  are  in  general  indifferent  and  insuflSdent. 

The  province  is  better  off  in  regard  to  railways,  of  which  there 

are  349  m.    Important  lines  radiate  from  the  dty  of  Barcelona 

nortL-east  along  the  coast  to  Gerona  and  to  Perpignan  in  France; 

south-west  along  the  coast  to  Tarragona  and  Valencia;  and  west 

to  Saragossa  and  Madrid.    Several  local  railways  link  together 

the  prindpal  towns.    For  a  general  description  of  the  people, 

and  for  the  history  of  this  region  see  Catalonia.    The  population 

is  greater  and  increases  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other 

Spanish  province,  a  fact  due  not  to  any  large  excess  of  births 

over  deaths,  but  to  the  industrial  life  which  attracts  many 

immigrants.    In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  increase 

exceeded  200,000,  while  the  average  yearly  number  of  emigrants 

was  bdow  2000.    In  point  of  education  this  province  is  quite 

among  the  firet  in  Spain,  and  as  far  back  as  z8do  there  were 

97,077  children  enrolled  on  the  school  registera;  the  figures  have 

since  steadily  increased. 

BARCELONA,  formerly  the  capital  of  Catalom'a,  and  since  1833 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Barcelona  in  eastern  Spain,  in 
41**  23'  N.  and  2*^  iz'  E.,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  at  the 
head  of  railways  from  Madrid,  Saragossa,  and  Perpignan  in 
France.  Pop.  (1900)  533,000.  Barcelona  is  a  flourishing  dty  and 
the  prindpai  seaport  of  Spain.  It  is  built  on  the  sk>ping  edge  of  a 
flnaU  plain  between  the  riven  Bes6s,  on  the  north,  and  Uobr^t, 
«a  the  sooth.    Immediately  to  the  south-west  the  fortified  hills  of  I 


Montjuich  rise  to  an  altitude  of  650  ft.,  while  the  view  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  heights  which  culminate  in  Tibidabo  (1745 
ft.),  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  MontaAas  Matas.  The  greater 
part  of  the  space  thus  enclosed  is  occupied  by  comparatively 
modem  suburbs  and  gardens  of  almost  tropical  luxuriance, 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  huge  factories  and  busy  port  of 
the  original  dty  in  thdr  midst. 

Barcelona  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  strong  line  of 
ramparts,  and  defended,  or  more  correctly,  overawed  by  a 
citadel  on  the  north-east,  erected  in  17x5  by  Philip  V.;  but  these 
fortifications  being  felt  as  a  painful  restriction  on  the  natural 
development  of  the  dty,  were,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
centra]  government,  finsJly  abolished  by  the  local  authorities  in 
1845.    The  walls  of  the  moat  were  utilized  for  the  cellara  of  the 
houses  which  soon  occupied  the  site  of  the  ramparts,  and  the 
ground,  which  had  been  covered  by  the  dtadel,  was  laid  out  in 
gardens.    A  rapid  extension  of  the  dty  to  the  north-west  took 
place,  and  in  i860  an  elaborate  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  new 
districts  received  the  royal  sanction.    Barcelona  thus  comprises 
an  old  town,  still  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  irregular  and 
narrow  streets,  and  a  new  town  built  with  all  the  symmetry  and 
precision  of  a  premeditated  scheme.    The  buildings  of  the  old 
town  are  chiefly  of  bride,  from  four  to  five  storeys  in  height,  with 
flat  roofs,  and  other  oriental  peculiarities;  while  in  the  new  town 
hewn  stone  is  very  largely  employed,  and  the  architecture  is  often 
of  a  modem  English  style.    To  the  east,  on  the  tongue  of  land 
that  helps  to  form  the  port,  lies  the  suburb  of  Barceloneta.    It 
owes  its  origin  to  the  marquis  de  la  Mina,  who,  about  1754,  did 
much  for  the  city,  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  houses  being 
built  of  brick  after  a  uniform  pat  tern.    Tlie  main  street  or  axis  of 
the  old  town  is  the  RambU,  which  has  a  fine  promenade  planted 
with  plane-trees  rimning  down  the  middle,  and  contains  the 
prindpal  hotels  and  theatres  of  the  dty.    Tlie  most  important 
suburbs  are  Gr&da,  Las  Corts  de  Sarri&,  Horta,  San  Andr£s  de 
Palomar,  San  Gervasio  de  Cassolas,  San  Martin  de  Provensals 
and  Sans.    Exclusive  of  these,  the  dty  contains  about  334,000 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  nearly  150,000  since  1857.    Large 
numbers  of  immigrant  artisans  joined  the  population  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  X9th  century,  attracted  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  industry.    Barcelona  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and,  h'ke 
most  Spanish  towns,  has  a  large  number  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, though  by  no  means  so  many  as  it  once  possessed.    No 
fewer  than  eighteen  convents  were  still  standing  In  1873.    Tbe 
cathedral,  erected  between  1298  and  1448  on  Monte  Taber,  an 
oval  hill  which  forms  the  highest  point  of  the  Rambia,  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Spanish   Gothic;  although  it  is  not 
designed  on  a  great  scale  and  some  parts  have  been  freely 
modernized.    It  contains  the  early  14th-century  tomb  of  Santa 
Eulalia,  the  patron  saint  of  the  dty,  besides  many  other  monu- 
ments of  artistic  or  historical  interest.    Its  stained  glass  windows 
are  among  the  finest  in  Spain,  and  it  possesses  archives  of  great 
value.    Santa  Maria  del  Mar,  Santa  Ana,  Santos  Justo  y  Pastor, 
San  Pedro  de  las  Puellas,  and  San  Pablo  del  Campo  are  all 
churches  worthy  of  mention. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Barcelona  have  from  an  early 
period  been  ntmierous  and  important.  The  university  {Uni' 
versidad  Lit€raria),  which  was  originally  fotmded  in  1430  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  dty,  and  received  a  bull  of  confirmation  from 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1450,  possessed  at  that  time  four  faculties 
and  thirty-one  chairs  all  endowed  by  the  corporation.  It  was 
suppressed  in  1714,  but  restored  in  1841,  apd  now  occupies  an 
extensive  building  in  the  new  town.  There  are,  besides,  an 
academy  of  natural  sdences,  a  college  of  medidne  and  surgery — 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Benedict  XIII.  in  1400— an  academy  of 
fine  arts,  a  normal  school,  a  theological  seminary,  an  upper 
industrial  school,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes,  a  school  of  navigation  and  many  minor  establishments. 
Gratuitous  instruction  of  a  very  high  order  is  afforded  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  upwards  of  2000  pupils.  The  prindpal  chari  t- 
able  foundations  are  the  Casa  de  Caridad  or  house  of  charity, 
the  hospital  general,  dating  from  1401,  and  the  foundling 
hospital.    The  prindpal  dvic  and  commercial  buildings  are  the 
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Casa  ConsistorUl,  a  fine  Gothic  hall  (1369-1378),  the  Lonja  or 
exchange  (1383),  and  the  Aduana  or  custom-house  (179a). 
At  the  seaward  end  of  the  Rambla  L»  a  large  ancient  structure, 
the  Atarazanas  or  Arsenak,  which  was  finished  about  1243, 
and  partly  demolished  in  the  19th  century  to  give  a  better  view 
to  the  promenade.  Remains  of  the  former  royal  state  of  Barce- 
lona arc  found  in  the  Palacio  Real  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
the  Palacio  de  la  Reina.  At  the  highest  part  of  the  dty,  in  the 
Calle  del  Paradis,  are  some  magnificent  columns,  and  other 
Roman  remains,  which,  however,  are  hidden  by  the  surrounding 
buildings.  Means  of  public  recreation  are  abundantly  supplied. 
There  are  many  theatres,  the  two  most  important  being  the 
Tcatro  Principal,  and  the  Tcatro  del  Liceo,  a  very  fine  building, 
originally  erected  in  1845  on  the  site  of  a  convent  of  Trinitarian 
monks.  The  number  of  restaurants  and  similar  places  of  evening 
resort  is  very  great,  and  there  are  several  public  courts  where  the 
Basque  game  of  pelota  can  be  witnessed. 

The  so-called  port  of  Barcelona  was  at  first  only  an  open  beach, 
on  the  cast,  slightly  sheltered  by  the  neighbouring  hills,  but  at 
an  early  period  the  advantage  of  some  artificial  protection  was 
felt.  In  1438  Don  Alphonso  V.  granted  the  magistracy  a  licence 
to  build  a  mole;  and  in  1474  the  Moll  de  SanU  Crcu  was  officially 
begun.  Long  after  this,  however,  travellers  speak  of  Bareelona 
as  destitute  of  a  harbour;  and  it  is  only  in  the  17th  century  that 
satisfactory  works  were  undertaken.  Until  modem  times  all  the 
included  area  was  shut  off  from  the  open  sea  by  a  sand-bank, 
which  rendered  the  entrance  of  large  vesseb  impossible.  An 
extension  of  the  former  mole,  and  the  construction  of  another 
from  the  foot  of  Montjuich,  have  embraced  a  portion  of  the  sea 
outside  of  the  bank,  and  a  convenient  shelter  is  thus  afforded  for 
the  heaviest  battleships.  From  1873  the  vtoik  of  extension  and 
improvement  was  carried  on  systematically,  with  the  addition 
of  new  quays,  greater  storage  room,  and  better  means  for  handling 
cargo.  After  thirty  years  of  steady  development,  further  phins 
were  approved  in  1903.  At  this  time  the  port  included  an  inner 
harbour,  with  a  depth  of  18  to  30  ft.  at  low  tide,  and  an  outer 
harbour  with  a  depth  of  20  to  35  ft.  In  the  following  year  8075 
vessels  of  nearly  5,000,000  tons  entered  the  porU  Barcelona  is 
well  supplied  with  inland  communication  by  rail,  and  the  traffic 
of  its  streets  is  largely  facilitated  by  tramway  lines  running  from 
the  port  as  far  as  Crftda  and  the  other  chief  suburbs. 

Barcelona  has  long  been  the  industrial  and  cofaimereial  centre 
of  eastern  Spain — a  pre-eminence  which  dates  from  the  1 2th  and 
13th  centuries.  It  received  a  temporary  check  from  the  disasters 
of  the  Spanish- American  War  of  1898;  but  less  than  a  year  later 
it  paid  about  £550,000  in  industrial  and  commercial  taxes,  or 
more  than  11%  of  the  whole  amount  thus  collected  in  the 
kingdom;  and  within  five  years  it  had  become  a  port  of  regular- 
call  for  thirty-five  important  shipping  companies.  It  also  con- 
tained the  head  offices  of  thirteen  other  lines,  notably  those  of 
the  Transatlantic  Mail  Company,  which  possessed  a  fleet  of 
t wen  ty-fi ve  fine  steamships.  Trades  and  industries  give  occupa- 
tion to  more  than  1 50,000  hands  of  both  sexes.  The  spinning  and 
weaving  of  wool,  cotton  and  silk  are  the  principal  industries,  but 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Catalans  has  compelled  them  to  try 
almost  every  industry  in  which  native  capital  could  attempt  to 
compete  with  foreign,  especially  since  the  institution  of  the 
protectionist  Uriffs  of  1892.  The  native  manufacturers  are  quite 
able  to  compete  in  peninsular  markets  with  foreign  rivals.  This 
prosperity  has  been  in  part  due  to  the  great  development  of 
means  of  communication  around  the  city  and  in  the  four  Catalan 
provinces.  Comestibles,  raw  materials,  and  combustibles  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  imports,  but  this  great  manufactory  also 
imports  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  manufactured  goods. 
The  principal  exports  are  wines,  cereals,  olive-oil,  cotton  goods, 
soap,  cigarette-paper,  furniture  and  barrels,  boots,  shoes  and 
leather  goods,  and  machinery. 

Barcino,  the  ancient  name  of  the  city,  is  usually  connected 
with  that  of  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar  Barca,  its  traditional 
foimder  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  it 
received  from  Augustus  (27  b.c.-a.d.  14)  the  name  of  Julia 
Faventia  (afterwards  Augusta  and  Pia),  with  the  atatus  of  a 


Roman  cok>ny;  and  thenceforward  it  rapidly  grew  to  be  the 
leading  mart  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  rivalling  Tarraco 
(Tarragona)  and  Massilia  (Marseilles)  as  early  as  the  2nd  century 
A.O.    As  its  remains  testify,  the  Roman  dty  occupied  Monte 
Taber.    The  bishopric  of  Barcelona  was  founded  in  343.    In  4.15 
and  531,  the  Visigoths  chose  Barcek>na  as  their  temporary 
capitd;  in  540  and   599  church  councils  were  held  there. 
Bardnona  or  Bardjaluna,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  captured 
by  the  Moots  in  713,  and  in  801  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of 
Catalonia,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franlu.    From  874  the 
counts  of  Barcelona  ruled  as  independent  monarchs.    But  the 
accession  of  larger  resources  due  to  the  union  between  Catalonia 
and  Aragon  in  1 149,  brought  the  dty  to  the  zenith  of  its  fame 
and  wealth.    Its  merchant  ships  vied  with  those  of  Geooa, 
Venice  and  Ragusa,  trading  as  far  west  as  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Bal  tic,  and  as  far  east  as  Alexandria.    In  x  2  58  James  I.  of  Aragon 
empowered  Barcelona  to  issue  its  famous  Consulado  dd  Mcr^  a 
code  of  maritime  law  recognized  as  authoritative  by  many 
European  states.    Consuls  represented  Barcelona  at  the  prindpal 
commercial  centres  on  or  near  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  dty 
was  among  the  first  communities  to  adopt  the  practice  of  marioe 
insurance.    Bu  t  the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  in  1 479  favoured 
other  dties  of  Spain  at  the  expense  of  Barcelona,  whose  oom- 
mereial  supremacy  was  transferred  to  the  ports  of  western  Spain 
by  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492.    The  dtizens  attributed 
their  misfortunes  to  the  "  Castilian"  government,  and  a  strong 
party  anong  them  favoured  annexation  by  France.    In  1640 
Barcelona  was  the  centre  of  the  Catalonian  rebellion  against 
Philip  IV.,  and  threw  itself  under  French  protection.    In  1652 
it  returned  to  its  allegiance,  but  was  captured  by  the  duke  of 
Vend6me  in  1697.    At  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  the  same  year, 
it  was  restored  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.    During  the  War  ii  the 
Succession  (1701-1714)  Barcelona  adhered  to  the  house  of 
Austria.    The  seizure  of  Montjuich  in  1705,  and  the  subaequoit 
capture  of  the  dty  by  the  eari  of  Peterborough,  formed  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  achievements.    In  1714  it  was  taken  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  the  interests  of 
Philip  v.,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  was  reluctantly  reconciled 
to  the  Bourbon  dynasty.    In  1809  the  French  invaders  <^  Spain 
obtained  possession  of  the  fortress  and  kept  the  city  in  sub- 
jection until  1814.     Since  then  it  has  shared  in  most  iA  the 
revolutionary  movements  that  have  swept  over  Spain,  and  has 
frequently  been  distinguished  by  the  violence  of  its  dvic  com- 
motions.   For  the  historic  antagonism  between  the  Catalans 
and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Spain  was  strengthened  by  the 
industrial  development  of  Barcelona.    Among  the  enterprising 
and  shrewd  Catalans,  who  look  upon  their  rulers  as  reactionary, 
and  reserve  all  their  sympathies  for  the  Provencal  ndghbours 
whom  they  so  nearly  resemble  in  race,  language  and  temperament. 
French  influence  and  republican  ideals  spread  rapidly;  taking 
the  form  partly  of  powerful  labour  and  socialist  organizations, 
partly  of  less  reputable  bodies,  revolutionary  and  even  anarchbt 
Strikes  are  very  common,  seventy-three  having  occurred  in  such 
a  year  of  comparative  quiet  as  1903;  but  the  causes  of  disturb- 
ance are  almost  as  often  political  as  economic,  and  the  annals  of 
the  dty  indude  a  long  list  of  revolutionary  riots  and  bomb 
outrages.    A  strange  contrast  is  presented  by  the  co-exbtence  of 
these  turbulent  dements  with  the  more  old-fashioned  Spanish 
sodcty  of  Barcelona.    Church  festivals,  dvic  and  ecclesiastical 
processions  are  almost  as  animated  and  picturesque  as  in  Se\Tlle 
itself;  and  many  medieval  customs  continue  to  flourish  side  by 
side  with  the  most  modem  features  of  industrial  life,  giving  to 
Barcelona  a  character  altogether  unique  among  Spanish  dties. 

The  literature  relating  to  Barcelona  is  extenMve.  For  a  geneial 
description  of  the  city,  see  A.  A.  P.  Arimon,  Barcdwta  autigm  y 
moderna,  two  illustrated  folio  volumes  {Madrid,  l8«>):  and  J. 
Artigaa  y  Fdner,  Cuia  ilineraria  de  Barcdana  (Barrdooa,  18S8). 
For  the  antiquities,  fee  S.  Sampere.  Toffoinfia  atuiiva  de  Ehendem 
(1890).  The  economic  history  of  the  city  u  dealt  with  by  A.  Cao- 
many  in  his  Memorias  historicas  sobra  la  martiM.  CMwrcia.  y  aria  de 
la  antinta  ciudad  de  Barcdana  (Madrid.  1779-1793):  aod,  for  its 
political  history,  the  tame  work  should  be  consulted,  togctbcr  with 
Historiae  •  cemqtueUu  dels  eomtet  de  Barcdama^  by  T.  Tooidi 
(Barcetona,  1888),  and  the  CdeeciS  de  documents  imUits  dd  Ann 
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mmmkiptidela  csstal ie  Bamhna  (Barcelona.  1802).  The  spread  oT 
the  rnnolutionaiy  movement  ia  traced  by  M.  Gil  Macstre,  in  hia  Ei 
Amafjquismo  €»  EspaMa,  y  el  especial  de  Barcdona  (Madnd,  1697). 
and  in  his  La  Criminalidad  en  Barcelona  (Barcelona,  1886). 

BARCELONA,  a  town  and  port  of  Veoezuels,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Bermudez,  on  the  Never!  river,  3  m.  from  its  mouth  and 
12  m.  by  rail  from  the  port  of  Quanta,  which  has  superseded  the 
incommodious  river  port  in  the  trade  of  this  district.  Pop. 
(est.  igo4)  13,000.  Built  on  the  border  of  a  low  plain  and  having 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  82**  F.,  the  town  has  the  reputa- 
tk>n  of  being  unhealthy.  There  are  salt  works  and  important 
coal  deposits  in  its  vicinity,  the  latter  at  Naricual  and  Capirioial, 
1 2  m.  distant  by  rail.  Though  the  adjacent  country  is  fertile,  its 
pro^)erity  h^s  greatly  declined,  and  the  exports  of  coffee,  sugar, 
cacao  and  forest  products  are  much  less  important  than  formerlyi 
The  town  dates  from  1637,  when  it  was  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cerro  Santo  and  was  called  Nueva  Barcelona ;  it  reached  a  state  of 
much  prosperity  and  commercial  importance  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  War  of  Independence,  however,  and  the  chronic 
political  disorders. that  foltowed  nearly  ruined  its  industries 
and  trade. 

BARCBLOHlfEITBra  town  in  the  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  in  the  S.E.  of  France.  Pop.  (1906)  2075.  It  is  built  at 
a  height  of  3717  ft.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ubaye  river,  on  which 
it  is  the  most  important  place.  It  is  situated  in  a  wide  and  very 
fertile  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  many  villas,  built  by  natives 
who  have  made  their  fortune  in  Mexico,  and  are  locally  known 
as  les  A  miricains.  The  town  itself  is  mainly  composed  of  a  long 
street  (Hanked  by  two  others),  which  b  really  the  road  from 
Grenoble  to  Cuneo  over  the  Col  de  TArgentiere  (6545  ft.).  The 
only  remarkable  buildings  in  the  town  are  a  striking  dock-tower 
of  the  15th  century  (the  remains  of  a  Franciscan  convent) 
and  the  Mus£e  Chabrand,  which  contains  a  very  complete  collec- 
tion of  birds,  both  European  and  extra-European. 

Refounded  in  1231  by  Raymond  B6renger  IV.,  count  of 
Provence  (he  was  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Barcelona, 
whence  the  name  of  the  town  he  rebuilt),  Barcelonnctte  passed 
to  Savoy  in  1388  (formal  cession  in  14x9),  and  in  17x3  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  ceded  to  France  in  exchange  for  the 
valleys  of  Exilles,  Ffoestrelles,  and  Ch&teau  Dauphhi  (Castel- 
del6xx>).  It  was  the  birth-place  of  J.  A.  Manuel  (1775-1827), 
the  w«il-known  Liberal  orator  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration 

of  1815,  after  whom  the  principal  siquare  of  the  town  is  named. 

See  F.  Amaud,  BarcdinnetU  et  ses  environs  {Cnide  du  C.  A.  P.) 
(1898),  and  La  ValUe  de  Barcelonnett*  (1900).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BARCLAY,  ALBZAHDER  (c.  147^x552),  British  poet,  was 

bom  about  1476.  His  nationality  is  matter  of  dilute,  but  William 

Bulleyn,  who  was  a  native  of  Ely,  and  probably  knew  him  when 

he  was  in  the  monastery  there,  asserts  that  he  was  bom  "  beyonde 

the  cold  river  of  Twede  ";  moreover,  the  ^>elling  of  his  luune 

and  the  occasonal  Scottish  words  in  his  vocabulary  point  to 

a  northern  origin.    His  early  life  was  ^)ent  at  Croydon,  but  it 

is  not  certain  whether  he  was  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  he  took  his  degree,  as  he  uses  the  title 

of "  Syr  "  in  his  translation  of  Sallust,  and  in  his  will  he  is  called 

doctor  of  divinity.    From  the  numerous  incidental  references 

in  his  woriu,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  European  literature, 

it  may  be  inferred  that  he  spent  some  time  abroad.    Thomas 

Comish,  suffragan  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 

and  pxovostof  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  from  1493  to  1507,  appointed 

him  chaplain  of  the  ooUege  of  St  Mary  Ottery,  Devonshire. 

Here  he  translated  Sebastian  Brant's  Skip  of  Fools,  and  even 

introduced  his  neighbours  into  the  satire: — 

'*  For  if  one  can  6atter.  and  beare  a  Haute  on  his  fist. 
He  shall  be  parson  of  Honington  or  Cist." 

The  death  of  his  patron  in  25x3  apparent^  put  an  end  to  his 
ooxmezion  with  the  west,  and  he  became  a  monk  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Ely.  In  this  retreat  he  probably  wrote  his 
eclogues,  but  in  1520  "  Maistre  Barkleye,  the  Blacke  Monke 
and  Pbete  "  was  desired  to  devise  "  htstoires  and  convenient 
laisMis  to  floiisshe  the  buildings  and  banquet  house  withal" 
at  the  meeting  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  at  the  Field 
of  the  Ck>th.of  Gold.    He  at  length  became  a  Franciscan  monk 


of  Canterbury.  It  b  presumed  that  he  conformed  with  the  change 
of  religk>n,  for  he  retained  under  Edward  VI.  the  livings  of  Great 
Baddow,  Essex,  and  of  Wokey,  Somerset,  which  he  had  received 
in  1546,  and  was  presented  in  1552  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Canterbury  to  the  rectory  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street, 
London.  He  died  shortly  after  this  last  preferment  at  Croydon, 
Surrey,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  loth  of  June  1552.  All  the 
evidence  in  Barclay's  own  work  goes  to  prove  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  reproof  of  contemporary  follies  and  vice,  and  the 
gross  accusations  which  John  Bale*  brings  against  his  moral 
character  may  be  put  down  to  his  hatred  of  Barclay's  cloth. 

The  Skip  of  Pools  was  as  popular  in  its  English  dress  as  it 
had  been  in  Germany.  It  was  the  starting-point  of  a  new  satirical 
literature.  In  itself  a  product  of  the  medieval  conception  of 
the  fool  who  figured  so  largely  in  the  Shrovetide  and  other 
pageants,  it  differs  entirely  from  the  general  allegorical  satires 
of  the  preceding  centuries.  The  figures  are  no  bngcr  abstrac- 
tions; they  are  concrete  examples  of  the  folly  of  the  bibliophile 
who  collects  books  but  learns  nothing  from  them,  of  the  evil 
judge  who  takes  bribes  to  favour  the  guilty,  of  the  old  fool  whom 
time  merely  strengthens  in  his  folly,  of  those  who  are  eager  to 
follow  the  fashions,  of  the  priests  who  wptnd  their  time  in  church 
telling  "  gestes  "  of  Robin  Hood  and  lo  forth.  The  q>irit  of 
the  book  reflects  the  general  transition  between  allegory  and 
narrative,  morality  and  drama.  The  Nanensckiff  of  Sebastian 
Brant  was  essentially  (jerman  in  conception  and  treatment, 
but  his  hundred  and  thirteen  types  of  fools  possessed,  neverthe- 
less, universal  Interest  It  was  in  reality  sins  and  vices,  however,' 
rather  than  follies  that  came  under  his  censure,  and  this  didactic 
ten^r  was  reflected  in  Barclay.  The  book  appeared  in  1494 
with  woodcuts  said  to  have  been  devised  and  perhaps  partly^ 
executed  by  Brant  himself.  In  these  illustrations,  which  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  production  of  "  ehblems  "  and  were  copied 
in  the  English  versk>n,  there  appears  a  humour  quite  absent 
from  the  text.  In  the  Latin  elegiacs  of  the  Stultifera  Navis 
(X497)  of  Jacob  Locher  the  book  was  read  throughout  Europe. 
Baitday's  The  Skyp  of  Polys  of  the  Worlde  was  fijrat  printed  by 
Richaixi  Pynson  in  x  509.  He  says  he  truislated  "  oute  of  Laten, 
Frenche,  and  Doche,"  but  he  seems  to  have  been  most  familiar 
with  the  Latin  version.  He  used  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  his 
translation, "  sometyme  addynge,  sometyme  detnctinge  and  tak- 
inge  away  suche  thinges  as  semeth  me  necessary  and  superflue." 
The  fools  are  ^ven  a  local  colour,  and  Barclay  appears  as  the 
im^aring  satirist  of  the  social  evUs  of  his  time.  At  the  end  of 
nearly  every  section  he  a<i<is  an  ernoi  of  his  own  to  drive  home 
the  moral  more  surely.  The  poem  is  written  in  the  ordinary 
Chaucerian  stanxa,  and  in  language  which  is  more  modem  than 
the  common  literary  English  of  his  day. 

Certayne  Edoges  of  Alexander  Barclay,  Priest,  written  in  his 
youth,  were  probably  printed  as  early  as  X513,  although  the 
earliest  extant  edition  is  that  in  John  C^wood's  reprint  (xs7o) 
of  the  Ship  of  Pools.  They  form,  with  the  exception  of  Hcniyson's 
Robin  and  iiakyn,  the  earliest  examples  of  the  English  pastoral. 
The  first  three  eclogues,  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  Coridon 
and  Comix,  were  borrowed  from  the  Miseriae  Curialium  of 
Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Pope  Pius  II.),  and  contain  an 
eulogy  of  John  Alcock,  bish<^  of  Ely,  the  founder  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  The  fourth  is  based  on  Mantuan's  eclogue, 
De  consududine  divilum  erga  pottos,  with  large  additions.  It 
contains  the  "  Descrypcion  of  the  towre  of  Virtue  and  Honour," 
an  elegy  on  Sir  Edward  Howard,  lord  hij^  admiral  of  England, 
who  perished  in  the  attack  on  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour 
of  Brest  in  15x3.  The  fifth,  printed  by  ^yakyn  de  Worde,  also 
without  date,  is  entitled  the  "  Fyf  te  Eglog  of  Alexandre  Barclay 
of  the  Cytezen  and  the  uplondyshman  "  and  is  also  based  on 
Mantuan.  Two  shepherds,  Amintas  and  Faustus,  discuss  the 
familiar  theme  of  the  respective  merits  of  town  and  country  life, 
and  relate  a  quaint  fable  of  the  origin  of  the  different  classes  of 
society.  Barclay's  pastorals  contain  numy  pictures  of  rustic 
life  as  he  knew  it.  He  describes  for  instance  the  Sunday  games 
in  the  village,  football,  and  the  struggle  for  food  at  great  feasts; 
»  ScripL  lU,  Maj,  BriL  (1557,  Cent,  ix.  No.  66) 
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but  his  eclogues  were,  like  his  Italian  models,  also  satires  on 

social  evils.    The  shepherds  are  rustics  of  the  Colin  Clout  type, 

and  discuss  the  follies  and  corruptions  around  them.    Baxday 

had,  however,  no  sympathy  with  the  anti-derical  diatribes  of 

John  Skelton,  whom  he  more  than  once  attacks.    Bale  mentions 

an  AniiSkeltonum  which  is  lost.    His  other  works  are: — The 

Castell  of  Laboure  (Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1506),  from  the  French 

of  Pierre  Gringoire;  the  Introductory  to  torUe  and  to  firononnu 

Prencke  (Robert  Copland,  1521);  Tlu  Myrrovr  oj  Good  M oners 

(Richard  Pynson,  not  dated),  a  translation  of  Uie  De  quatuor 

virlutibus  of  Dominicus  Mandnus;  CronycU  compyled  in  Latyn 

by  the  renowned  Sallust  (Richard  Pynson,  no  date),  a  translation 

of  the  BeUum  Jugurtkifutm;  The  Lyfe.  of  the  glorious  Martyr 

Saynt  George  (R.  Pjmson,  e.  1530).     Tke  Lyfe  ofSaynU  Thomas^ 

and  Haython^s  CronycU^  both  printed  by  Pynson,  are  also 

attributed  to  Barclay,  but  on  very  doubtful  grounds. 

See  T.  H.  Jamieson's  edition  of  the  Ship  of  Fools  (Edinburih,  1874;. 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  author  and  a  bibliography  of  hia 
works;  and  J.  W.  Fairholt's  edition  of  Tke  Cyteun  and  upiondysh- 


Dr  Fedor  Fraustadt.  Uher  das  VerMunu  von  Barclays  Sktt  of 
Fools  sm  den  lateiniscken,  fransdsiscken  und  deniscken  QuelUn  (1^94). 
A  prote  version  of  Locher  •  Shdtifera  Naeis,  by  Henry  Watson,  was 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1518. 

'  BARCLAY,  JOHN  (1582-1621),  Scottish  satitist  and  Latin 
poet,  was  bom,  on  the  28ih  of  January  1582,  at  Pont*i-Mousson, 
where  his  father  William  Barclay  held  the  chair  of  civil  law. 
His  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman  of  good  family.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  at  the  Jesuit  College.  Wlalt  there,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Thebaid  of 
Statins.  In  1603  he  crossed  with  his  father  to  London.  Barclay 
had  persistently  maintained  his  Scottish  nationality  in  his 
French  surroundings,  and  probably  found  in  James's  accession 
an  opportunity  which  he  would  not  let  slip.  He  did  not  remain 
long  in  England,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  published  the  first 
part  of  his  Satyricon,  for  in  1605  when  a  second  edition  of  that 
book  appeared  in  Paris,  he  was  there,  having  already  spent  some 
time  in  Angers,  and  being  now  the  husband  of  a  French  girl, 
Louise  Debonaire.  He  rettimed  to  London  with  his  wife  in  1606, 
and  there  published  his  Sylvae^  a  collection  of  Latin  poems.  In 
the  following  year  the  second  part  of  the  Satyricon  appeared  in 
Paris.  •  Barclay  remained  on  in  London  till  z6i6.  In  1609  he 
edited  the  De  Potestate  Papae,  an  anti-papal  treatise  by  his  father, 
who  had  died  in  the  preceding  year,  and  in  161  x  he  issued  an 
Apologia  or  "  third  part "  of  the  Satyricon,  in  answer  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Jesuits  and  others  who  were  probably  embittered 
by  the  tone  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  satire.  A  so-called  "  fourth 
part,"  with  the  title  of  Icon  Anintorum,  appeared  in  1614. 
James  I.  is  said  to  have  been  attracted  by  his  scholarship,  but 
particulars  of  this,  or  of  his  life  in  London  generally,  are  not  avail- 
able. In  x6x6  he  went  to  Rome,  for  some  reason  unexplained, 
and  there  resided  till  his  death  on  the  xsth  of  August  x62x.  He 
ai^)ears  to  have  been  on  better  terms  with  the  Church  and 
notably  with  Bellarmine;  for  in  x6x7  he  issued,  from  a  press  at 
Cologne,  a  ParOenesis  ad  Sectaries,  an  attack  on  the  position  of 
Protestantism.  The  literary  effort  of  his  closing  years  was  his 
best-known  work  the  Argenis,  completed  about  a  fortnight 
before  his  death,  which  has  been  said  to  have  been  hastened  by 
poison.    The  romance  was  printed  in  Paris  in  the  same  year. 

Barclay's  contemporary  reputation  as  a  writer  was  of  the 
highest;  by  his  strict  scholarship  and  graceful  style  he  has 
deserved  the  praise  of  modem  students.  The  Satyricon,  a  severe 
satire  on  the  Jesuits,  is  modelled  on  Petronius  and  catches  his 
lightness  of  touch,  though  it  shows  little  or  nothing  of  the  tone 
of  its  model,  or  of  the  unhesitating  severity  and  coarseness  of  the 
humanistic  satire  of  Barclay's  age.  The  Argenis  Is  a  long  romance, 
with  a  monitory  purpose  on  the  dangers  of  political  intrigue, 
prabably  stiggtated  to  him  by  his  experiences  of  the  league  in 
France,  and  by  the  catholic  plot  in  England  after  James's  acces- 
sion. The  work  has  been  praised  by  all  parties;  and  it  enjoyed 
for  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  a  remarkable  popularity. 
Most  of  the  innumerable  editions  are  supplied  with  a  key  to 


the  chancten  and  names  of  the  story."  Thus  AneiroCtQS  is 
Clement  VIII;  Arx  non  eeersa  is  the  Tower  of  London;  Hip- 
pophilus  and  Radirobanes  are  the  names  of  the  king  of  Spain; 
Hyanisbe  Is  (Jueen  Elizabeth;  Mergania,  by  an  ea^  anagram, 
is  Germany;  Usinulca,  by  another,  is  Calvin.  The  book  is  of 
historical  importance  in  the  development  of  xjth  century 
romance,  including  especially  Ftodon's  Tfl^maque.  Ben 
Jonson  appean,  from  an  entry  at  Stationen'  Hall  on  the  2nd  of 
October  X623,  to  have  intended  to  make  a  translation.  Barday's 
shorter  poems,  in  two  books,  were  printed  in  the  Dditiae  Poetarum 
Scotorum  (Amsterdam,  X637,  i.  pp.  76-136).  In  the  dedication, 
to  Prince  Charles  of  England,.  Iw  refen  to  his  earlier  pubUcatioa, 
the  Sylvae. 


fifth  part "  of  the  Satyricon  appears  in  moat  of  the  editions,  by 
AlethophiluB  (Claude  Morisot).  For  the  Argenis,  see  the  disser- 
tations by  L60D  Boucher  (Pans,  1874),  and  Dupond  (Paris,  1875). 
The  Icon  Animomm  was  tnglidied  bv  Thomas  May  in  163 1  (fie 
Mirrour  of  Mindes,  or  Barday's  Icon  Animomm),  BalcUyii  wcvks 
have  never  been  collected. 

BARCLAY,  iOHH  (X7M-X798)>  Scottish  divine,  was  bom  in 

Perthshire  and  died  at  Edinbuigh.    He  graduated  at  St  Andrews, 

and  after  being  licensed  became  assistant  to  the  parish  minister 

of  Erxol  in  Perthshire.    Owing  to  differences  with  the  minister, 

he  left  in  X763  and  was  appointed  assistant  to  Antony  Dow  of 

Fettercaim,  Kincardine.    In  this  parish  he  became  very  popular, 

but  his  opinions  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  presbytexy.    In 

X772  he  was  rejected  as  successor  to  Dow,  and  was  even  xvfused 

by  the  presbytery  the  testimonials  requisite  in  order  to  obtain 

another  living.    The  refusal  of  the  presb3rtery  was  sustained  by 

the  General  Assembly,  and  Barclay  thereupon  left  the  Scottish 

church  and  founded  congr^ations  at  Sauchybum,  Edinburgh  and 

London.    His  followen  were  sometimes  called  Bereans,  because 

they  regulated  thdr  conduct  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Saiptniet 

(Acts  xvii.  X  x).    They  hold  a  modified  form  of  Calvinism. 

His  works,  which  include  many  hymns  and  paraphrases  of  the 
psalms,  and  a  book  called  Witkont  Faith,  vitkout  God,  were  edited 
by  J.  Thomson  and  D.  Macmillan,  with  a  memoir  (1853). 

BARCLAY,  ROBBRT  (x648->x6go),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
writera  bdonging  to  the  Sodety  of  Friends,  or  Quaken,  was  bon 
in  X648  at  Gordonstown  in  Morayshire.  His  father  had  served 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  punued  a  somewhat  tortuous 
course  through  the  troubles  of  the  dvil  war.  Robert  was  sent  to 
finish  his  education  in  Paris,  and  it  appean  he  was  at  one  tixne 
inclined  to  accept  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  X667,  however, 
he  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  joined  the  recently- 
formed  Sodety  of  Friends.  In  X670  he  married  a  Quaker  lady. 
Christian  Mollison  of  AberdeeiL  He  was  an  ardent  theological 
student,  a  man  of  warm  feelings  and  considerable  mental  powers, 
aiul  he  soon  came  prominently  forward  as  the  leading  apologist 
of  the  iMw  doctrine,  winning  his  spun  in  a  controveray  with  one 
William  Mitchell.  The  publication  of  fifteen  Theses  Tkeologiae 
(X676)  led  to  a  public  discussion  in  Aberdeen,  each  side  H^tmitu 
a  victory.  The  most  prominent  of  the  Theses  was  that  bcarixig 
on  immediate  revdation,  in  which  the  superiority  of  this  ixmer 
light  to  reason  or  scripture  is  sharply  stated.  His  greatest  worfc« 
An  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Dioinily,  was  published  in 
Latin  at  Amsterdam  in  X676,  and  was  an  elaborate  statement 
of  the  grounds  for  holding  certain  fundamental  positions  laid 
down  in  the  Theses.  It  was  translated  by  Its  author  Into  English 
in  X678,  and  is  "  one  of  the  most  impressive  theological  writings 
of  the  century."  It  breathes  a  laxge  tolerance  and  Is  still  perhaps 
the  most  important  manifesto  of  the  (Quaker  Sodety.  Barday 
experienced  to  some  extent  the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the  new 
sodety,  and  was  several  times  thrown  into  prisoxL  He  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe  (once  with  Penn  and  Geoxge  Fox),  and 
had  sevexal  interviews  with  Elizabeth,  princess  palatine.  In 
later  yean  he  had  much  influence  with  James  n.,  who  as  duke  ol 
York  had  given  to  twdve  memben  of  the  sode^  a  patent  of  the 
province  of  East  New  Jersey,  Barclay  bdng  made  govtinor 
(X682-88).  He  Is  said  to  have  visited  James  with  a  view 
to  making  tenxis  of  accommodation  with  William  of  Orange, 


BARCLAY,  W.— BARDAISAN 


whose  urival  was  then  immioent.    He  died  on  the  3id  of 
October  169a 

BARCLAY,  WILLIAM  (1546-1608)  Scottish  jurist,  wis  bom 
in  Aberdeenshire  in  1 546.  Educated  at  Aberdeen  University,  he 
went  to  France  in  1573,  and  studied  law  under  Cujas,  at  Bouiges, 
where  he  took  hisdoctor's  degree.  Charles III.,du]teof  Lorraine, 
appointed  him  professor  of  dvil  law  in  the  newly -founded 
university  of  Pont-4-Mousson,  and  also  created  him  coxmseOor 
of  state  and  master  of  requests.  In  1603,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  Fi&nce,  having  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits, 
through  his  opposition  to  their  proposal  to  admit  his  son  John 
(q.v.)  a  member  of  their  society.  Returning  to  England,  he  was 
offered  considerable  preferment  by  King  James  on  condition  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Oiurch  of  Engknd.  This  offer  he 
refused,  and  returned  to  France  in  1604,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  dvil  hw  in  the  university  of  Angers.  He  di«l  at 
Angers  in  x6o8.  His  prindpai  works  were  De  Regno  d  Regali 
Pdtslatt,  Qfe.  (Paris,  x6oo),  a  strenuous  defence  of  the  rights  of 
kings,  in  which  he  refutes  the  doctrines  of  George  Buchanan, 
"Junius  Brutus"  (Hubert  Languet)  and  Jean  Boucher;  and 
De  PoUstate  Papae,  brc.  (London,  1609),  in  opposition  to  the 
usurpation  of  temporal  powers  by  the  pope,  whidi  called  forth 
the  celebrated  reply  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine;  also  commentaries 
on  some  of  the  titles  of  the  Pandects. 

BARCLAY  DB  TOUY,  MICHAEL  ANDREAS,  called  by  the 

Russians  Michael,  Pkznck  Bogdanovich  (176X-X818),  Russian 

field  marshal,  was  bom  in  Livonia  in  x  76X.  He  was  a  descendant  of 

a  Scottish  family  which  had  settled  in  Russia  in  the  17th  century. 

He  entered  the  Russian  army  at  an  eariy  age.    In  1788-1789  he 

served  against  the  Turks,  in  1790  and  X794  against  the  Swedes 

and  Poles.    He  became  colond  in  1798  and  major-geneial  in 

X799.    In  the  war  of  1806  against  Napoleon,  Barclay  took  a 

distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  Pultusk  and  was  wounded  at 

Eylau,  where  his  conduct  won  him  promotion  to  the  rank  of 

lieut.-^neral.    In  x8o8  he  commanded  against  the  Swedes  in 

FinUnd,  and  in  1809  by  a  rapid  and  daring  march  over  the  frozen 

Gulf  of  Bothnia  he  surprised  and  seized  Umeo.    In  x8io  he  was 

made  minister  of  war,  and  he  retained  the  post  imtil  1813.    In 

x8x3  Barday  was  ^ven  command  of  one  of  the  armies  operating 

against  Napoleon.    There  was  very  keen  opposition  to  the 

appointment  of  a  fordgner  as  commander-in-chief,  and  after  he 

was  defeated  at  Smolensk  the  outcry  was  so  great  that  he 

resigned  his  command  and  took  a  subordinate  place  tmder  the 

veteran  Kutusov.    Barday  was  present  at  Borodino,  but  left 

the  army  soon  afterwards.    In  1813  he  was  re-employed  in  the 

field  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Germany.    After  the 

battle  of  Bautzen  he  was  rdnstated  as  commander-in-chief  of 

the  Russian  forces,  and  iii  this  capadty  he  served  at  Dresden, 

Kulm  and  Leipzig.    After  the  last  battle  he  was  made  a  count. 

He  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  18x4  and  at  Paris 

recdved  the  ULton  of  a  field  marshal.    In  X815  he  was  again 

commaader-in-diid  of  the  Russian  army  which  invaded  France, 

and  he  was  made  a  prince  at  the  dose  of  the  war.    He  died  at 

Insterburg  in  Prussia  on  the  X4th  (x6th)  of  May  x8x8. 

BARC0CHEBA8,  Bas-Cocbab,  or  Bar  Kokba  ("son  of  a 
star  "),  the  name  given  in  Christian  sources  to  one  Simeon,  the 
leader  in  the  Jewish  revolt  against  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(A.O.  X32-X35).  like  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Roman 
historians.  In  Rabbinic  sources  he  is  called  Bar  (Ben)  Coziba, 
*'  son  of  decdt,"  which  perhaps  reflects  the  later  verdict  of  con- 
demnadon  recorded  after  his  failure  (root  an  "to  be  false")* 
Cochab  is,  therefore,  the  name  dther  of  his  father  or  of  his  home. 
But  it  is  recorded  that  the  Rabbi  'Aqiba  (9.V.),  who  recognized 
him  as  Messiah,  applied  Num.  xxiv.  17  to  him,  reading  not 
Cockah  ("a  star"),  but  Cosiba  ("goes  forth  from  Jacob"); 
thus  Bar-cochab  is  a  Messianic  title  of  the  "  man  of  Cozeba  " 
(cf.  ChroB.  iv.  32)  whose  original  name  was  recalled  by  later 
Rabbis  with  sinister  intention.  At  first  the  Romans  paid  little 
attendoo  to  the  insurgents,  who  were  able  to  strike  coins  in  the 
name  of  Simeon,  prince  of  Israd,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  to 
penecnte  the  Christians,  who.  refused  to  join  the  revolt."  But 
tiDOfM  were  collected  and  the  various  fortresses  occupied  by  the 
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Jews  were  successively  reduced.  The  end  came  with  the  fall  of 
Beth-thar  (Bethar).  Extraordinaiy  stories  were  told  of  the 
prowess  of  Barcochdtas  and  of  the  ordoJs  to  which  he  subjected 
his  soldiers  in  the  way  of  training. 

See  Eusdtius  H.E.'vr.  6;  Dk>  Caadus  xix.  »-i4:'Scharer,  Ceseh. 
d.hid.  Volku,  »d  ed.  L  68a  ff. ;  Derenbouig.  Hist,  d*  la  PaUsl.  423  ff. 
(dutmsuishes  Baroodiebas  from  Simeon):  Sdilattkr.  Cesck,  Israels, 
and  cd.  301  ff.j  artidcs  Jaws  and  Palestine.  History;  also  art. 
1.9.  "  Bar  Kokba  '*  in  Jewish  Bncyc,  (S.  Kraun). 

BARD,  a  word  of  Celtic  derivaUon  (Gaelic  hairi,  Cymric  hardk, 
Irish  bard)  applied  to  the  andent  Cdtic  poets,  though  the  name  is 
sometimes  loosely  used  as  synonymous  with  poet  in  general. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  title  bards,  and  some  of  the 
privileges  peculiar  to  that  class  of  poeu,  are  to  be  found  only 
among  Cdtic  peoples.    The  name  itself  is  not  used  by  Caesar  in 
his  account  of  the  maxmen  and  customs  of  (Saul  and  Britain,  but 
he  appears  to  ascribe  the  functions  of  the  bards  to  a  section  of  the 
Druids,  with  which  class  they  seem  to  have  been  dosely  con- 
nected.   Later  Latin  authors,  such  as  Lucan  {Phar,  p.  447), 
Festus  {De  Verb,  SigH.  s.v.),  and  Ammianus  Marcdlinus  (bk.xv.), 
used  the  term  Bardi  as  the  recognized  title  of  the  national  poets 
or  minstrds  among  the  peoples  of  Gaul  and  Britain.    In  Gaul, 
however,  the  institution  soon  disappeared;  the  purely  Celtic 
peoples  were  swept  back  by  the  waves  of  Latin  and  Teutonic 
conquest,  and  finally  settled  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Brittany  and  the 
north  of  Scotland.    There  is  dear  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
bards  in  all  these  places,  though  the  known  relics  belong  almost 
entirely  to  Wales  and  Ireland,  where  the  institution  was  more 
distinctivdy  national    In  Wales  they  formed  an  organized 
sodety,  with  hereditary  rights  and  privileges.    They  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  were  exempt  from  taxes  or  military 
service.    Thdr  special  duties  were  to  celebrate  the  victories  of 
thdr  people  and  to  sing  hymns  of  praise  to  God.    They  thus 
gave  poetic  ezpresdon  to  the  religious  and  national  sentiments 
of  the  people,  and  therdore  ezerdsed  a  very  powerful  influence. 
The  whole  sodety  of  bards  was  regulated  by  laws,  said  to  have 
been  first  distinctly  formulated  by  Hywell  Dba,  and  to  have  been 
afterwards  revised  by  Gruffydd  ap  Conon.    At  stated  intervals 
great  festivals  were  hdd,  at  which  the  most  famous  bards  from 
the  various  districts  met  and  contended  in  song,  the  umpires 
being  generally  the  princes  and  nobles.    Even  after  the  conquest 
of  Wales,  these  congresses,  or  Eisteddfodau,  as  they  were  called 
(from  the  Welsh  eistedd,  to  dt),  continued  to  be  summoned  by 
royal  commission,  but  from  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth  the  custom 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.    They  have  not  been  since 
summoned  by  royal  authority,  but  were  revived  about  1822,  and 
are  hdd  regularly  at  the  present  time..   In  modem  Welsh,  a  bard 
is  a  poet  whose  vocation  has  been  recognized  at  an  Eisteddfod. 
In  Ireland  also  the  bards  were  a  distinct  class  with  peculiar  and 
hereditary  privileges.    They  appear  to  have  been  divided  into 
three  great  sections:  the  first  celebrated  victories  and  sang 
hymns  of  praise;  the  second  chanted  the  laws  of  the  nation; 
the  third  gave  poetic  genealogies  and  family  histories.    The 
Irish  bards  were  held  in  high  repute,  and  frequently  were  brought 
over  to  Wales  to  give  instruction  to  the  dngers  of  that  country. 

In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  Lucan's  having  spoken  of  carmina 
bardi,  the  word  bard  began  to  be  used,  early  in  the  17th  century, 
to  designate  any  kind  of  a  serious  poet,  whether  lyric  or  epic, 
and  is  so  employed  by  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Pope.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Lowland  Scots  it  grew  to  be  a  tenn  of  contempt 
and  reproadi,  as  describing  a  class  of  frended  vagabonds. 

See  Ed.  Tones,  Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards  (1784) ;  Walker.  Memoirs 
of  the  Irish  Bards  (1786);  Owen  Jones,  Myoyrian  Archaeology  of 
Wales  (3  vols.,  1801-1807):  W.  F.  Skene,  tow  Ancient  Books  of 
Wales  S  yt^t.,  1B6S). 

BARDAI9AN,  an  eariy  teacher  of  Christianity  in  Mesopotamia, 

the  writer  of  numerous  Syriac  works  which  have  entirely  perished ' 

(with  one  posdble  exception,  the  Hymn  of  the  Soul  in  tht  Acts 

of  Thomas),  and  the  founder  of  a  school  which  was  soon  branded 

as  heretical.    According  to  the  trustworthy  Chronicle  of  Edessa, 

he  was  bom  in  that  dty  on  the  xith  Tammuz  Quly),  A.O.  154. 


*  The  Booh  eif  the  Laws  of  ike  Countries,  rdenred  to  below,  is  the 
work  of  a  disdple  of  Bardaisln./ 
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His  parents  were  of  rank  and  probably  pagan;  according  to 

Barhcbneus,  he  was  in  youth  a  priest  in  a  heathen  temple  at 

MabbOg.    Another  probable  tradition  asserts  that  he  shared  the 

education  of  a  roya]  prince  who  afterwards  became  king  of 

Edessa — perhaps  Abgar  bar  J^anu,  who  reigned  202-3x7.    He 

is  said  to  have  converted  the  prince  to  Christianity,  and  may 

have  had  an  important  share  in  christianizing  the  city.    Epi: 

phanius  and  Barhebraeus  assert  that  he  was  first  an  orthodox 

Christian  and  afterwards  an  adherent  of   Valentinus;   but 

Eusebius  and  the  Armenian  Moses  of  Chorene  reverse  the  order, 

stating  that  in  his  later  days  he  largely,  but  not  completely, 

purged  himself  of  his  earlier  errors.    The  earliest  works  attributed 

to  him  (by  Eusebius  and  others)  are  polemical  dialogues  against 

Marcionism  and  other  heresies;  these  were  afterwards  translated 

into  Greek.    He  also  wrote,  probably  under  Caracalla,  an 

apology  for  the  Christian  religion  in  a  time  of  persecution.    But 

his  greatest  title  to  fame  was  furnished  by  his  hymns,  which, 

according  to  St  Ephrem,  numbered  150  and  were  composed  in 

imitation  of  the  Davidic  psalter.    He  thus  became  the  father  of 

Syriac  hymnology,  and  from  the  favour  enjoyed  by  his  poems 

during  the  century  and  a  half  that  intervened  between  him  «nd 

St  Ephrem  we  may  conclude  that  he  possessed  original  poetic 

genius.    This  would  be  clearly  proved  if  (as  is  not  unlikely)  the 

beautiful  Hymn  of  the  Soul  incorporated  in  the  apocryphal  Acts 

of  Thomas  could  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  his  pen;  it  b 

practically  the  only  piece  of  real  poetry  in  Syriac  that  has  come 

down  to  us.    Perhaps  owing  to  the  persecution  under  Caracalla 

mentioned  above,  Bardai$ftn  for  a  time  retreated  into  Armenia, 

and  is  said  to  have  there  preached  Christianity  with  indifferent 

success,  and  also  to  have  composed  a  history  of  the  Armenian 

kings.    Porphyry  states  that  on  one  occasion  at  Edessa  he 

interviewed  an  Indian  deputation  who  had  been  sent  to  the 

Roman  emperor,  and  questioned  them  as  to  the  nature  of  Indian 

religion.    He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  wide  culture.    He  died 

(according  to  the  patriarch  Michael)  in  222. 

For  our  knowledge  of  Bardai^&n's  doctrine  we  are  mainiy 

dependent  on  the  hostile  witness  of  St  Ephrem,  and  on  statements 

by  Greek  writers  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  his  works  in 

their  original  form.    His  teaching  had  certain  aflinities  with 

gnosticism.    Thus  he  certainly  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 

body;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  obscure  quotations 

from  his  hymns  furnished  by  St  Ephrem  he  explained  the  origin 

of  the  world  by  a  process  of  emanation  from  the  supreme  God 

whom  he  called  "  the  Father  of  the  living."    On  the  other  hand 

the  dialogue  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Countries^ 

which  was  written  by  a  disciple  and  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  a 

genuine  exposition  of  the  master's  teaching — while  it  recognizes 

the  influence  of  the  celestial  bodies  over  the  body  of  man  and 

throughout  the  material  sphere  and  attributes  to  Uiem  a  certain 

delegated  authority  * — upholds  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 

and  can  in  the  main  be  reconciled  with  orthodox  Christian 

teaching.  On  this  M.  Nau  has  based  his  effort  (see  Unt  Biographic 

ifiidiie  de  Bardesane  i^astrologue,  Paris,  1897;  Le  Liore  des  lois 

des  pays,  Paris,  1899)  to  clear  Bardai$ftn  of  the  reproach  of 

gnosticism,  maintaining  that  the  charge  of  heresy  arises  from  a 

misunderstanding  of  certain  astrological  q>ecuIations.    It  must 

be  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  Bardai$&n's 

system  from  the  few  fragments  remaining  of  his  own  work  and 

therefore  a  certain  verdict  cannot  be  given.    But  the  andent 

testimony  to  the  connexion  of  BardaifSn  with  Valentinianisro 

is  strong,  and  the  dialogue  probably  represents  a  modification  of 

Bardesanist  teaching  in  the  direction  of  orthodoxy.    The  later 

adherents  of   the  school  appear  to  have  moved  towards  a 

Manichean  dualism. 

The  subject  is  exhaustively  discussed  in  Hort  s  article 
^'  Bardaisan  '  in  Diet.  Christ.  Biot.,  and  a  full  collection  of  the  ancient 
testimonies  will  be  found  in  Hamack's  AltchrisUiche  Litteratur,  vol.  i. 
pp.  184  ff  (N.  M.) 

BARDIU,  CHRISTOPH  OOTTFRIBD  (1761-1808),  German 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Blaubeuren  in  WQrttemberg,  and  died 

^  Even  Ephrem  allows  that  BardaisSn  was  in  minciple  a  mono- 
Cheist. 


at  Stuttgart.  His  astern  has  had  little  influence  in  Gemaay; 
Reinhold  (q.v.)  alone  expounded  it  against  the  atUcks  of  Ficbte 
and  Schelling.  Yet  in  some  respects  his  ideas  opened  the  way 
for  the  later  speculations  of  Schelling  and  HegeL  He  dissented 
strongly  from  the  Kantian  distinction  between  matter  and  fonn 
of  thought,  and  urged  that  philosophy  should  consider  only 
thought  in  itself,  pure  thouf^t,  the  ground  or  possibility  of 
being.  The  fundamental  princ4>le  of  thought  is,  accoiding  to 
him,  the  law  of  identity;  logical  thinking  is  real  thinking.  The 
matter  up<»  which  thought  operated  is  in  itsdf  mdefinite  and 
is  rendered  definite  through  the  action  of  thought.  Bardili 
worked  out  his  idea  in  a  one-sided  maimer.  He  held  that 
thought  has  in  itself  no  power  oi  development,  and  ultimatdy 
reduced  it  to  arithmetical  computation.  He  published  GnoMfms 
der  ersten  Logih  (Stuttgart,  x8oo);  Ober  die  Gesetxe  der  Ideen^ 
association  (Tflbingen,  1796);  Briefe  Uber  den  Urspnmg  der 
lietaphysih  (Altona,  1798);  Philos.  EUmenlarlekre  (Landshut, 
1802-1806) ;  BeitrSgezur  Beurteilung  des  gegenwdrtigen  Zustandes 
der  Vemunjftlehre  (Landshut,  1803) 

See  C.  L.  Michelet,  Ceschichte  der  Utxten  SystemeiJ,  E.  Enlmana, 
Versuch  einer  CeschidUe  d.  neu.  PhU.  Bd.  iil  pt.  UWsuwd  SeinkMs 
Bri^fweehset. 

BAROOUZ,  AOftfOR  (1829-1897;,  Frencn  sUtesman,  was  a 
native  ofBoutges.  Established  as  an  advocate  at  Clermont,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  his  republican  sympathies.  In  187 1 
he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  re-dccted  in 
1876  and  in  1877.  In  the  chamber  he  was  president  of  the  group 
of  the  left  centre,  standing  strongly  for  the  rqmblic  but  against 
anti-clericalism.  After  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  x6th  of  May,  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  363."  In  the  republican  duunbcr 
elected  after  the  x6th  of  May,  he  became  minister  of  pubHc 
instruction  (December  1877),  and  proposed  various  rq>ubIicaB 
laws,  notably  on  compulsory  primary  education.  He  resigned 
in  1879.  He  was  not  re-elected  in  1881,  but  in  December  1882 
was  named  senator  for  life. .  He  wrote  essays  on  Les  LigisUs 
et  letar  infiuenu  sur  la  sociiU  franqaise  (1878);  Le  Comte  de 
Montlosier  d  le  CaUicanisme  (i88x);  and  published  in  i88a  his 
Dix  Annies  de  vie  politique, 

BARDOWIBK,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 

of  Hanover,  3  m.  N.  of  Lilneburg  on  the  navigable  Umenau. 

Pop.  aooo.    Its  trade  consists  entirely  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  Gothic  parish  church  (c.  1400)  incorporates  remains  of  a 

cathedral  of  vast  dimensions. 

Bardowiek  was  founded  in  the  8th  century  by  Charlemagne, 
who  established  a  bishopric  in  it,  and  until  its  destruction  by  Hcaiy 
the  Lion  in  I189,  it  was  the  most  proM>erou9  oommercaal  dty  01 
north  Gennanjr.  Its  name  u  derived  from  the  Longobardi.  the 
tribe  for  whom  it  was  the  home  and  centre,  and  from  it  the  txAaeaxt- 
tion  of  Lombardy  started. 

'  BARDSBT  (t.e.  "  Bards'  Island  ":  d.  Anglesey,  "  An^' 
Island  ";  Welsh,  Ynys  EnUi,  "  isle  of  the  current  "),  an  island 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Cardigan  Bay.  The  "  sound  ** 
between  Aberdaron  point  and  the  island  is  some  4  m.  wide. 
Bardsey  is  included  in  Caman.'onshire,  North  Wales  (but 
traditionally  in  S.  Wales).  On  the  N.W.  side  it  has  high 
cliffs.  It  is  about  2)  m.  long  by  }  m.  broad,  with  an  area  of 
some  370  acres,  a  third  of  which  is  hilly.  Barley  and  oats 
are  grown.  On  the  S.E.  side  is  a  fairiy  deep  harbour.  On 
the  N.E;  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  St  Mary%  abbey 
(13th  century).  There  is  no  Anglican  church,  the  inhabitants 
being  Dissenters.  They  are  farmers  and  fishermen.  The  light- 
house, with  fixed  light,  140  ft.  high  and  visible  for  17  m.,  is 
locally  celebrated.  The  rectory  of  Aberdaron  (on  the  maiiUand, 
opposite  Bardsey),  Peimuichnoand  Llangwnadl(Llangwynhoedi), 
in  Ueyn  (S.  Carnarvonshire),  belong  to  St  John's  CoQege, 
Cambridge.  St  Dubricius  made  the  sanctuary  famous,  and  died 
here  in  612.  Here  was  the  burial-place  of  all  the  monks  whose 
friends  could  afford  to  go  thither  with  their  bodies.  All  the 
great  abbeys  of  England  sent  their  quota.  Roads  to  Bardsey 
— with  the  monks'  wells,  found  at  intervals  of  7  to  9  m.— 
run  from  north,  east  and  south.  The  remnant  of  priests  ficd 
thither  (after  the  great  massacre  of  Bangor-is-coed  in  613.  by 
Ethelfride  of  Northumbria)  by  the  road  of  the  Rivals  (Ki»  £^0 
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hill,  S.  Carnarvonshire,  on  which  Pistyll  farm  still  gives  food 
gratis  to  all  pilgrims  or  travellers.  A  part  of  the  isle  is  one  great 
cemetery  of  about  3  to  4  acres,  with  rude,  rough  graves  as  close 
to  each  other  as  possible,  with  slabs  upon  them.  Though 
Aberdaron  rectory  does  not  belong  to  the  isle,  the  farm  "  Cwrt  " 
(Court),  where  the  abbot  held  his  court,  still  goes  with  Bardsey, 
which  was  granted  to  John  Wynn  of  Bodvel,  Carnarvonshire, 
after  the  battle  and  partial  sack  of  Norwich  by  the  Puritans  in 
the  Civil  War;  passing  through  Mary  Bodvel  to  her  husband, 
the  eari  of  Radnor,  who  sold  it  to  Dr  Wilson  of  York.  The  doctor, 
in  turn,  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Wynn,  of  Glynllifon  and  Bodfean  Hall, 
Cama.rvonshire.  One  of  the  Wynns,  the  3rd  Baron  Newborough; 
W2s,  at  his  wish,  buried  here.  The  archaeology  and  history  of 
the  isle  are  voluminous.  Lady  Guest's  liabinogum  translation 
(i.  p.  XI 5,  ed.  of  1838)  gives  an  account  of  the  (legendary) 
Banlsey  House  of  Glass,  into  which  Merlin  (Myrddin)  took  a 
magic  ring,  originally  kept  at  Caerleon-on-Usk. 

BAR^OES,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  in  the  department 
of  Hautes-Pyrfnto,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bastan,  25  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Bagn2res-de-Bigorre  by  road.  The  town,  which  is  situated 
at  an  altitude  of  4040  ft,  is  hardly  inhabited  in  the  winter. 
It  b  celebrated  for  its  warm  sulphurous  springs  (75^  to  xxx*  F.), 
which  first  became  generally  known  in  1675  when  they  were 
visits  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  duke  of  Maine,  son 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  waters,  which  are  used  for  drinking  and  in 
baths,  are  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers 
and  in  cases  of  scrofula,  gout,  skin  diseases,  &c.  There  is  a 
military  hospital,  founded  in  1760.  The  town  was  formeriy 
much  exposed  to  avalanches  and  floods,  which  are  now  less 
frequent  owing  to  the  construction  of  embankments  and  replant- 
ing of  the  hillsides.  It  is  a  centre  for  mountain  excursions. 
The  light  silk  and  wool  fabric  called  barifie  takes  its  name  from 
the  place,  where  it  was  first  made. 

BAREILLT,  or  Baucu,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India  in 
the  Barexlly  or  Rohilkhand  division  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  dty  is  situated  on  the  Ramganga  river,  8x3  m.  K.W.  from 
Calcutta  by  raiL  Pop.  (xgox)  15 x, 208.  The  principal  buildings 
are  two  mosques  built  in  the  X7th  century;  a  modem  fortover- 
kraking  the  cantonments;  the  xaiiway  station,  which  is  an 
important  junction  on  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  line;  the 
palace  of  the  nawab  of  Rampur,  and  the  government  cdlege. 
Bareilly  is  the  headquarters  of  a  brigade  in  the  7th  division  of  the 
eastern  army  corps.  The  chief  manufactures  are  furniture  and 
uphdstery.  Bareilly  college  is  a  seat  of  upper  class  learning  for 
the  surrounding  districts.  It  is  conducted  by  an  English  stafif, 
and  its  course  includes  the  subjects  for  degrees  in  the  Calcutta 
University. 

Thedistrictof  Bareilly  has  an  area  of  x  580  sq.m.  It  is  a  level 
country,  watered  by  many  streams,  the  general  slope  being 
towards  the  south.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated, 
groves  of  noble  trees  abound,  and  the  villages  have  a  neat, 
prosperous  look.  A  tract  of  forest  jungle,  called  the  taraif 
stretches  along  the  extreme  north  of  the  district,  and  teems  with 
large  game,  such  as  tigers,  bears,  deer,  wild  pigs,  &c.  The  river 
Sarda  or  Gogra  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  and 
is  the  principal  stream.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Ramganga, 
which  receives  as  its  tributaries  most  of  the  hill  torrents  of  the 
Kumaon  mountains.  The  Deoha  is  another  great  drainage 
artery  and  receives  many  minor  streaxns.  The  Gomati  or  Gumti 
abo  passes  through  the  district  The  population  in  xgox  was 
X, 090,1x7.  The  Mahommedans  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of 
Yusafxai  Afghans,  called  the  Rohilla  Pathans,  who  settled  in  the 
country  about  the  year  1720.  The  Rohillas  were  formerly  the 
ruling  race  of  the  tract  of  coimtry  called  Rohilkhand,  and  are 
Bken  of  a  taller  stature,  a  fairer  complexion  and  a  more  arrogant 
air  than  the  general  inhabitants  of  the  district  Bishop  Heber 
described  thm  as  follows: — "  The  country  is  burdened  with  a 
crowd  of  lazy,  profligate,  self-called  sawars  (cavaliers),  who, 
though  many  of  them  are  not  worth  a  rupee,  conceive  it  derogatory 
to  their  gentiUty  and  Pathan  bkwd  to  apply  themselves  to  any 
honest  industry,  and  obtain  for  the  most  part  a  precarious 
Kvelihood  by  sponging  on  the  industrious  tndomen  and  fanners, 


on  whom  they  levy  a  sort  of  blackmail,  or  as  hangen-on  to  the 
wealthy  and  noble  families  yet  remaining  in  the  province.  These 
men  have  no  visible  means  of  maintenance,  and  no  visible 
occupation  except  that  of  lounging  up  and  down  with  their 
swords  and  shields,  like  the  ancient  Highlanders,  whom  in  many 
respects  they  much  resemble."  The  Rohillas,  after  fifty  years* 
precarious  independence,  were  subjugated  in  X774  hy  the  con- 
federacy of  British  troops  with  the  nawab  of  Oudh's  army,  which 
formed  so  serious  a  charge  against  Warren  Hastings.  Their 
territory  was  in  that  year  annexed  to  Oudh.  In  xSox  the  nawab 
of  Oudh  ceded  it  to  the  Company  in  commutation  of  the  subsidy 
money.  During  the  Mutiny  of  X857  the  Rohillas  took  a  very 
active  part  against  the  English,  but  since  then  they  have  been 
disarmed.  Both  before  and  after  that  year,  however,  the 
Bareilly  Mahommedans  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
fanatical  tumults  against  the  Hindus.  The  district  is  irrigated 
from  the  Rohilkhand  system  of  govcrrunent  canals.  There  are 
no  manufactures  except  for  domestic  use  and  little  external 
trade.  Sevehd  lines  of  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  railway  pass 
through  the  district 

BARBNTIN.  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine»InfMeure,  x  x  m.  N.K.W.  of  Rouen  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
5245.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Austreberthe, 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Seine,  here  crossed  at  a  height  of  xoo  ft. 
by  a  fine  railway  viaduct  540  yds.  long.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  fabrics  is  the  principal  industry. 

BARENTS,  WILLEH  (d.  1597),  Dutch  navigator,  was  bom 

about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  In  x  594  he  left  Amsterdam 

with  two  ships  to  search  for  a  north-east  passage  to  eastern  Asia. 

He  reached  the  west  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  followed  it 

northward,  being  finally  forced  to  turn  back  when  near  its 

northern  extremity.    In  the  following  year  he  commanded 

another  expedition  of  seven  ships,  which  made  for  the  strait 

between  the  Asiatic  coast  and  Vaygach  Island,  but  was  too  late 

to  find  open  water;  while  his  third  journey  equally  failed  of  its 

object  and  resulted  in  his  death.    On  this  occasion  he  had  two 

ships,  and  on  the  outward  journey  sighted  Bear  Island  and 

Spitsbergen,  where  the  ships  separated.    Barents'  vessel,  after 

rounding  the  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  was  beset  by  ice  and  he 

was  compelled  to  winter  in  the  norUi;  and  as  his  ship  was  not 

released  eariy  in  x  597,  his  party  left  her  in  two  open  boats  on  the 

X3th  of  June  and  most  of  its  members  escaped.    Barents  himself, 

however,  died  on  the  30th  of  June  1597.    In  x  871  the  house  in 

which  he  wintered  was  discovered,  with  many  relics,  which  are 

preserved  at  the  Hague,  and  in  X875  part  of  his  journal  was  found. 

See  Tht  Tkrei  Voyapu  of  BaretOs,  bv  Gerrit  de  Veer,  translated  by 
the  Hakluyt  Society  (1876)  from  de  veer's  text  (Amsterdam,  1598;. 

BARENTS  8EA«  that  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  is  de- 
marcated by  the  north  coast  of  Europe,  the  islands  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  Fraiu  Josef  Land  and  Spitsbergen,  and  smaller  inter- 
vening islands;  it  was  named  after  the  Dutch  navigator. 
Omitting  the  great  inlet  of  the  White  Sea  in  the  south,  it  extends 
from  about  67*  to  80*  N.,  and  from  20"  to  60*  E.  The  southern 
part,  off  the  Muxman  coast  of  the  Kola  prninsnla,  is  sometimes 
called  the  Muxman  Sea. 

BARftRB  DB  VIBUZAC;  BERTRAND  (x755-'x84x),  one  of 
the  most  notorious  members  of  the  French  National  Convention, 
was  bom  at  Tarbes  in  Gascony  on  the  xoth  of  September  X755. 
The  name  of  Bardre  de  Vieuzac,  by  which  he  continued  to  caJl 
himself  long  after  the  renunciation  of  feudal  rights  on  the  famous 
4th  of  August,  was  assumed  from  a  smaU  fief  belonging  to  his 
father,  a  lawyer  at  Vieuzac.  He  began  to  practise  as  an  advocate 
at  the  parlement  of  Toulouse  in  X770,  and  soon  earned  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  an  orator;  while  his  brilliant  and  flowing 
style  as  a  writer  of  essays  led  to  his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse  in  X788.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  married.  Four  years  later,  in  X789,  he  was  elected 
deputy  by  the  estates  of  Bigorre  to  the,states-general,  which 
met  in  May.  He  had  made  his  first  visit  to  Paris  in  the  prettding 
year.  His  personal  appearance,  his  maimers,  social  qualities 
and  liberal  opinions,  gave  him  a  good  standing  among  the 
multitude  of  provi&dal  deputies  then  thronging  into  Paris.    He 
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attached  himsdf  at  first  to  the  constitutional  party;  but  he  was 
less  known  as  a  speaker  in  the  Assembly  than  as  a  journalist. 
His  paper,  however,  the  Point  du  Jour^  according  to  Aulard, 
owes  its  reputation  not  so  much  to  its  own  qualities  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  painter  David,  in  his  famous  picture  of  the  "  Oath 
in  the  Tennis  Court,"  has  represented  Bar^re  kneeling  in  the 
comer  and  writing  a  report  of  the  proceedings  as  though  for 
posterity.  The  reports  of  the  debates  of  the  National  Assembly 
in  the  Point  du  Jour,  though  not  inaccurate,  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  very  incomplete  and  very  dry.  After  the  flight  of  the  king 
to  Varennes,  BarSre  passed  over  to  the  republican  party,  though 
he  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whose 
natural  daughter,  Pam61a,  he  was  tutor.  Barere,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  free  from  any  guiding  principle; 
conscience  he  had  none,  and  his  conduct  was  regulated  only  by 
the  determination  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  strongest.  After  the 
dose  of  the  National  Assembly  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  newly  instituted  court  of  cassation  from  October 
1791  to  September  1792.  In  1792  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
National  Convention  for  the  department  of  the  Hautes-Pyr^nics. 
At  first  he  voted  with  the  Girondists,  attacked  Robespierre, 
"  a  pygmy  who  should  not  be  set  on  a  pedestal,"  and  at  the  trial 
of  the  king  voted  with  the  Mountain  for  the  king's  death  "  with- 
out appeal  and  without  delay."  He  closed  his  speech  with  a 
sentence  which  became  memorable:  "  the  tree  of  liberty  could 
not  grow  were  it  not  watered  with  the  blood  of  kings."  Ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  on  the  7th 
of  April  X793,  he  busied  himself  with  foreign  affairs;  then, 
joining  the  party  of  Robespierre,  whose  resentment  he  had 
averted  by  timely  flatteries,  he  played  an  important  part  in  the 
second  Committee  of  Public  Safety — after  the  17th  of  July  1793 
— and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  Girondists.  He  was  thoroug^y 
unscrupulous,  stopping  at  nothing  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  Mountain,  and  rendered  it  great  service  by  his  rapid  work, 
by  the  telling  phases  of  his  oratory,  and  by  his  clear  expositions 
of  the  problems  of  the  day.  On  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27th, 
1794)  Barire  hesitated,  then  he  drew  up  the  report  outlawing 
Robespierre.  In  spite  of  this,  in  Germinal  of  the  year  III. 
(the  2xst  of  March  to  the  4th  of  April  1795),  the  Thennidorians 
decreed  the  accusation  of  Bardre  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Terror, 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  Billaud-Varenne,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
Isle  of  016ron.  He  was  removed  to  Saintes,  and  thence  escaped 
to  Bordeaux,  where  he  lived  in  concealment  for  several  years. 
In  1795  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  Later  he  was  used  as  a 
secret  agent  by  Napoleon  I.,  for  whom  he  carried  on  a  diplomatic 
correspondence.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Bar^  played  the 
part  of  royalist,  but  on  the  final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
in  28x5  he  was  banished  for  life  from  France  as  a  regicide,  and 
then  withdrew  to  Brussels  and  temporary  oblivion.  After  the 
revolution  of  July  1830  he  reappeared  in  France,  was  reduced 
by  a  series  of  lawsuits  to  extreme  indigence,  accepted  a  small 
pension  assigned  him  by  Louis  Philippe  (on  whom  he  had  heaped 
abuse  and  railing),  and  died,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  on  the  X3th  of  January  XS4X .  (See  also  Feench 
Revolution.) 

The  Mimoirea  de  B,  Barhe  .  .  .  publiis  par  MM.  H.  Camot  .  .  . 
el  David  {d* Angers)  .  .  .  pricidis  d*une  notice  historique  (Pairis,  1S24.- 
18^)  are  false,  but  contain  valuable  information;  Camot 's  Notice^ 
which  is  very  good,  was  published  separately  in  1842.  See  F.  A. 
Aulard,  Les  Orateurs  de  la  Constituante  (Pans,  1882);  Les  Orateurs 
de  la  Convention  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1905).  Macaulay's  essay  on  Barire, 
(Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  79)  is  eloquent,  but  incorrect. 

BARETTI,  GIUSEPPE  MARC  ANTONIO  (X7X9-X789),  Italian 
critic,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  x  7 19.  He  was  intended  by  his  father 
for  the  profession  of  law,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  fled  from  Turin 
and  went  to  Guastalla,  where  he  was  for  some  time  employed 
in  a  mercantile  house.  His  leisure  hours  he  devoted  to  literature 
and  criticism,  in  which  he  became  expert.  For  many  years  he 
led  a  wandering  life,  supporting  himself  chiefly  by  his  writings. 
At  length  he  arrived  in  London,  where  he  remained  for  a  consider- 
able time.  He  obtained  an  appointment  as  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  and  became  acquainted  with 


Johnson,  Garrick  and  others  of  that  society.  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Thralcs';  and  his  name  occurs  repeatedly  in 
Boswell's  Life.  In  X769  he  was  tried  for  murder,  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound  with  his  fruit  knife  00 
a  man  who  had  assaulted  him  on  the  street.  Johnson  among 
others  gave  evidence  in  his  favour  at  the  trial,  which  resulted 
in  Baretti's  acquittaL  He  died  in  May  1789.  His  first  work 
of  any  importance  was  the  Italian  Library  (London,  1757),  a 
useful  catalogue  of  the  lives  and  works  of  many  Italian  authors. 
The  Lettere  famigliari^  giving  an  account  of  hb  travels  through 
Spain,  Portugal  and  France  during  the  years  X76i-i76si  ^"'cre 
well  received,  and  when  afterwards  published  in  English  (4  vols., 
X770),  were  highly  commended  by  Johnson.  While  in  ttaly 
on  his  travels  Baretti  set  on  foot  a  journal  of  literary  criticism, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Frusta  lelterariat  the  literary  soouige. 
It  was  published  under  considerable  difiiculties  and  was  soon 
discontinued.  The  criticisms  on  contemporary  writers  were 
sometimes  just,  but  are  frequently  disfigured  by  undue  vehem- 
ence and  coarseness.  Among  his  other  numerous  works  may 
be  mentioned  a  useful  Dictionary  and  Grammar  of  the  ludieu 
Language,  and  a  dissertation  on  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire.  His 
collected  works  were  published  at  Milan  in  1838. 

BARFLEUR,  a  small  seaport  of  north-westera  France,  over- 
looking the  Bay  of  the  Seine,  in  the  department  of  Manche, 
22}  m.  N.N.E.  of  Valognes  by  raiL  Pop.  (X906)  1069.  In  the 
middle  ages  Barfleur  was  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  embarkation  for 
England.  In  x  1 20  the  "  White  Ship,"  carrying  Prince  WUliara, 
only  son  of  Henry  I.,  went  down  outside  the  harbour.  About  2  m. 
to  the  north  is  Cape  Barfleur,  with  a  lighthouse  233  ft.  high. 

BARFURUSH,a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Mazandaran 
in  36*  32'  N.,  and  52*  42'  E.,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Bawul  [Babul],  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  eight  arches, 
about  15  m.  distant  from  the  southern  shore  of  tht  Cas|Nan  Sea, 
where  the  small  town  of  Meshed  i  Sar  serves  as  a  port.  It  is  the 
commercial  capital  of  Maaandaran,  and  26  m.  distant  from  Sari 
and  90  m.  from  Teheran.  Pop.  about  50,000.  Buflt  in  a  low 
and  swampy  country  and  approached  by  deep  and  almost 
impassable  roads,  Barfurush  would  not  seem  at  all  favourably 
situated  for  the  seat  of  an  extensive  inland  trade;  it  is,  however, 
peopled  entirely  by  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  is  wholly 
indebted  for  its  present  sixe  and  importance  to  its  commercial 
prosperity.  The  principal  articles  of  its  trade  are  rice  and  cotton, 
some  sugar  cane  [nai  skakar),  flax  (Katan)  and  hemp  (Kanab) 
are  also  grown.  The  town  is  of  peculiar  stmaure  and  aspect, 
being  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  tall  trees,  by  which  the 
buildings  are  so  separated  from  one  another,  and  so  concealed, 
that,  except  in  the  bazars,  it  has  no  appearance  of  a  populous 
town.  The  streets  are  broad  and  neat,  though  generally  unpa\rd, 
and  kept  in  good  order.  No  ruins  are  to  be  seen  as  in  other 
Persian  towns;  the  houses  are  comfortable,  in  good  repair, 
roofed  with  tiles  and  enclosed  by  substantial  walls.  There  are  00 
public  buildings  of  any  importance,  and  the  only  places  of 
interest  are  the  bazars,  which  extend  fully  a  mile  in  length,  and 
consist  of  substantially  built  ranges  of  shops  covered  with  roofs 
of  wood  and  tiles,  and  well  stored  with  commodities.  There  are 
about  ten  commodious  caravanserais  and  a  number  of  colleges 
(medresseh),  the  place  being  as  much  celebrated  for  learning  as 
for  commerce.  On  an  island  in  a  small  lake  east  of  the  town  is  a 
garden,  called  Bagh  i  Shah  (garden  of  the  Shah),  with  mined 
palaces  and  baths.  At  Meshed  i  Sar,  the  port,  or  roadstead  of 
Bariurush,  the  steamers  of  the  Caucasus  and  Mercury  Company 
call  weekly,  and  a  brisk  shipping  trade  is  carried  on  between  it 
and  other  (^pian  ports. 

Barfurush  was  formerly  called  Mftmatlr.  The  present  name  is 
from  a  settlement  called  Barfurush-deh,  which  was  added  to  the 
old  city  A.D.  xox  s.  (A.  H.-S.) 

BARGAIN^  AND  8AU,  in  English  law,  a  contract  whereby 
property,  real  or  personal,  is  transferred  from  one  pcnoi^— 
called  the  bargainoi^-to  another— called  the  baigaince— for  a 

*  From  O.  Fr.  bargaigne,  a  word  of  doubtful  on^n,  appcariag  in 
many  Romance  languages,  cf.  Ital.  barfagnoi  it  is  connected  with 
Late  Lat.  barcaniare,  to  traffic,  possibly  derived  from  teres,  a  barge 
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valuable  considentioii;  but  the  term  is  more  particularly  used 
to  describe  a  mode  of  conveyance  of  lands.  The  disabilities 
under  which  a  feudal  owner  very  frequently  lay  gave  rise  to  the 
practice  of  conveying  land  by  other  methods  than  that  of 
feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin,  that  Is,  a  handing  over  of  the 
feudal  possession.  That  of  "  bi^^n  and  sale  "  was  one.  Where 
a  man  bargained  and  sold  his  land  to  another  for  pecuniary 
consideration,  which  might  be  merely  nominal,  and  need  not 
necessarily  be  actually  paid,  equity  held  the  bargainor  to  be 
seised  of  the  land  to  the  use  of  the  bargainee.  The  Statute  of 
Uses  (1535),  by  converting  the  bargainee's  interest  into  a  legal 
estate,  had  an  effect  contrary  to  the  intention  of  its  framers.  It 
made  bargain  and  sale  an  easy  means  of  secret  or  private  con- 
veyance, a  policy  to  which  the  law  was  opposed.  To  remedy 
th^  defect,  a  statute  ^called  the  Statute  of  Enrohnents)  was 
passed  in  the  same  year,  which  provided  that  every  conveyance 
by  bargain  and  sale  of  freehold  l^ds  should  be  enrolled  in  a  court 
of  record  or  with  the  custos  rotuhrum  of  the  county  within  six 
months  of  its  date.  The  Statute  of  Enrolments  applied  only  to 
estates  of  inheritance  or  for  life,  so  that  a  bargain  and  sale  of 
an  estate  for  years  might  be  made  without  enrolment  This  in 
torn  was  the  foundation  of  another  mode  of  conveyance,  namely, 
lease  and  release,  which  took  the  place  of  the  deed  of 
bargain  and  sale,  so  far  as  regards  freehold.  Bargain  and  sale 
of  copyhold  estates,  which  operates  at  common  law,  is  still  a 
mode  of  conveyance  in  England  in  the  case  of  a  sale  by  executors, 
where  a  testator  has  directed  a  sale  of  his  estate  to  be  made, 
instead  of  devising  it  to  trustees  upon  trust  to  sell. 

See  abo  CoNvsYANaNC. 

BAR6B  (Med.  Lat.  barcOf  possibly  connected  with  Lat.  harts, 
Gr.  fiipfS,  a  boat  used  on  the  Nile),  formerly  a  small  sailing 
vessel,  bat  now  generally  a  flat-bottomed  boat  used  for  carrying 
goods  on  inland  navigations.  On  canals  barges  are  usually 
towed,  but  are  sometimes  fitted  with  some  kind  of  engine;  the 
men  in  charge  of  them  are  known  as  bargees.  On  tidal  rivers 
barges  are  often  provided  with  masts  and  sails  ("  sailing  barges  ")i 
or  in  default  of  being  towed,  they  drift  with  the  current,  guided 
by  a  long  oar  or  oars  ("  dumb-barges  ").  Barges  used  for  un- 
loading, or  loading,  the  cargo  of  ships  in  harbours  are  sometimes 
called  "  lighters  "  (from  the  verb  "  to  light  "->to  reUeve  of  a 
load).  A  state  barge  was  a  heavy,  often  highly  ornamented 
vessel,  ased  for  carrying  passengers  on  occasions  of  state  cere- 
monials. The  college  barges  at  Oxford  are  houseboats  moored  in 
the  river  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  college  rowing  clubs.  In 
New  England  the  word  barge  frequently  means  a  vehicle,  usually 
covered,  with  seats  down  the  side,  used  for  picnic  parties  or  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  to  or  from  piers  or  railway  stations. 

BAROBBOARO  (probably  from  Med.  Lat  bargus,  or  barcus,  a 
scaffold,  and  not  from  the  now  obsolete  S3monym  "  vergeboard  ")f 
the  boards  fastened  to  the  projecting  gables  of  a  roof  to  give 
strength  to  the  same  and  to  mask  or  hide  the  horizontal  timbers 
of  the  roof  to  which  they  were  attached.  Bargcboards  are  some- 
times moulded  only  or  carved,  but  as  a  rule  the  lower  edges 
were  cuq>ed  and  had  tracery  in  the  spandrels  besides  being 
otherwise  elaborated.  The  richest  example  is  one  at  Ockwells 
in  Berkshire,  England,  which  is  moulded  and  carved  as  if  it 
were  intended  for  internal  work. 

BABOBBST,  Baeguzst  or  Baxgest,  the  name  given  in  the 
north  of  England,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  to  a  monstrous  goblin- 
dog  with  huge  teeth  and  daws.  The  spectre-hound  under  various 
naaoes  b  familiar  in  folk-lore.  The  Demon  of  Tcdwortb,  the  Black 
Dog  of  Winchester  and  the  Padfoot  of  Wakefield  all  shared  the 
characteristics  of  the  Barghest  of  York.  In  Wales  its  counter- 
inrt  was  Gwyllgi,  "the  Dog  of  Darkness,"  a  frightful  apparition 
of  a  mastiff  with  bal^ul  breath  and  biasing  red  eyes.  In  Lanca- 
shire the  spectre-hound  is  called  Trash  or  Striker.  In  Cambridge- 
shire and  on  the  Norfolk  coast  it  is  known  as  Shuck  or  Shock. 
In  the  Ide  of  Man  it  is  styled  Mauthe  Doog.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  "— 

"  For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran 
Who  spoke  the  spectre  hound  in  Man.' 
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A  Welsh  variant  is  the  Cvm  AntniMf  or  "  dogs  of  helL"  The 
barghest  was  essentially  a  nocturnal  spectre,  and  its  appearance 
was  regarded  as  a  portent  of  death.  Its  Welsh  form  is  confined 
to  the  sea-coast  parishes,  and  on  the  Norfolk  coast  the  creature 
is  supposed  to  be  amphibious,  coming  out  of  the  sea  by  night  and 
travelling  about  the  lonely  lanes.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
barghest  is  disputed.  "Ghost"  in  the  north  of  Eoglaiid  b 
pronounced  "  guest,"  and  the  name  is  thought  to  be  burk-ghest, 
"  town-ghost"  Others  e]q>lain  It  as  German  Berg-geistf "  moun- 
tain demon,"  or  Bar-geist,  "bear-demon,"  in  allusion  to  its 
alleged  appearance  at  times  as  a  bear.  The  barghest  has  a 
kinsman  in  the  Rongeur  dVs  of  Norman  folklore.  A  belief  in 
the  spectre-hound  still  lingers  in  the  wild  parts  of  the  north 
country  of  England,  and  in  Nidderdale,  Yorkshire,  nurses  frighten 

children  with  its  name. 

See  Wirt  Sikes,  BriHsk  Goblins  (x88o);  Notes  and  Ouerios,  fint 
series,  ti.  51;  Joseph  Ritson,  Fairy  Tales  (Lond.  1831).  p.  $8; 
LanMskire  FolUore  (1867);  Joseph  Lucas,  Studies  in  JiiddtrdaU 
(Pateley  Bridge,  1882}. 

BARHAM,  RICSARD  HARRIS  (1788-1845),  Englisb 
humourist,  better  known  by  his  nom  de  plume  of  Thomas 
Ingoldsby,  was  bom  at  Canterbury  on  the  6th  of  December 
1788.  At  seven  years  of  age  &e  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  a 
small  estate,  part  of  which  was  the  manor  of  Tappington,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Legends.  At  nine  he  was  sent  to 
St  Paul's  school,  but  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  an  acddent 
which  shattered  his  arm  and  partially  crippled  it  for  life.  Thus 
deprived  of  the  power  of  bodily  activity,  he  became  a  great 
reader  and  diligent  student  In  1807  he  entered  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  intending  at  first  to  study  for  the  profession  of 
the  law.  Circumstances,  however,  induced  hun  to  change  his 
mind  and  to  enter  the  church.  In  1813  he  was  ordained  and 
took  a  country  curacy;  he  married  in  the  foUovting  year,  and 
in  182X  removed  to  London  on  obtaining  the  appointment  of 
minor  canon  of  St  Paul's  cathedral.  Three  years  later  he  became 
one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary  of  the  King's  Chapel  Hoyal,  and 
was  appointed  to  a  city  living.  In  1826  he  first  contributed  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine;  and  on  the  establishment  of  BcntUy*s 
Miscellany  in  1837  he  began  to  furnish  the  series  of  grotesque 
metrical  tales  known  as  The  Ingoidiby  Legends.  These  became 
very  popular,  were  published  in  a  collected  form  and  have  since 
passed  through  numerous  editions  In  variety  and  whimsicality 
of  rhymes  these  verses  have  hardly  a  rival  since  the  days  of 
Hudibras.  But  beneath  this  obvious  popular  quality  there  lies 
a  store  of  solid  antiquarian  learning,  the  fruit  of  patient  enthusi- 
astic research,  in  out-of-the-way  old  books,  which  few  readers 
who  laugh  over  his  pages  detect  His  life  was  grave,  dignified 
and  highly  honoured.  His  sound  judgment  and  his  kind  heart 
made  him  the  trusted  coimsellor,  the  valued  friend  and  the 
frequent  peacemaker;  and  he  was  intolerant  of  all  that  was 
mean  and  base  and  false.  In  politics  he  was  a  Tory  of  the  old 
school;  yet  he  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  the  liberal  Sydney 
Smith,  whom  in  many  respects  he  singularly  resembled.  Theo- 
dore Hook  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Barham  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Literary  Casette; 
he  wrote  articles  for  Gorton's  Biographical  Dictionary;  and 
a  novel.  My  Cousin  Nicholas  (1834).  He  retained  vigour 
and  freshness  of  heart  and  mind  to  the  last,  and  his  last  verses 
("  As  I  laye  a-thynkynge ")  show  no  signs  of  decay.  He 
died  in  London  after  a  long,  painful  illness,  on  the  Z7th  of  June 

1845. 

A  short  memoir,  by  hh  son,  was  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of 
Ingoldsby  in  18^7,  and  a  fuller  Life  ana  Letters,  from  the  same  hand, 
was  published  in  2  vob.  in  1870. 

BAR  HARBOR,  a  well-known  summer  resort  of  Hancock 
county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  an  unincorporated  village,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Eden,  on  Frenchman's  Bay,  on  the  £.  side  of  Mount 
Desert  Island,  about  45  m.  S.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  of  the  township 
(1900)  4379;  (1910)  4441;  of  the  village  (1910),  about  aooo, 
greatly  increased  during  the  summer  season.  Bar  Harbor  is 
served  by  the  Maine  Central  railway  and  by  steamship  lines 
to  New  York,  Boston,  Portland  and  other  ports.  The  summer 
climate  is  cool,  usually  too  cool  for  sea-bathing  but  there  is  a 
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large  open-air  salt  water  swimming  bath.  Rugged  mountains 
from  looo  to  1500  ft.  in  height,  a  coast  with  deep  indentations 
and  lined  with  bold  diffs,  a  sea  dotted  with  rocky  islets,  clear 
lakes,  sparkling  rivulets,  deep  gorges,  and  wooded  glens  are 
features  of  the  attractive  scenery  here  and  in  the  vicinity. 
Several  fine  hotels  and  a  number  of  costly  residences  occupy 
a  plateau  along  the  shore  and  the  hillsides  farther  back.  The 
Kebo  Valley  Qub  has  fine  golf  links  here;  and  since  xgoo  an 
annual  horse  show  and  fair  has  been  held  at  Robin  Hood  Park 
at  the  foot  of  Newport  Mountain.  Bar  Harbor  is  usually  a 
summer  rendezvous  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  name  Bar  Harbor,  which  displaced 
East  Eden,  was  siiggested  by  the  bar  which  appears  at  low 
water  between  it  and  Bar  Island.  Although  the  first  summer 
hotel  was  built  here  in  1855,  Bar  Harbor's  development  as  a 
summer  resort  began  about  1870,  after  some  artists  had  visited 
the  place,  and  made  it  widely  known  through  their  pictures. 
(See  Mount  Desert.) 

BAR-HEBRABU8  or  Abu*l-Faxaj,  a  maphriftn  or  catholicus 
of  the  Jacobite  (Monophysitc)  Church  in  the  Z3th  century,  and 
(in  Dr.  Wright's  words)  "  one  of  the  most  learned  and  versatile 
men  that  Syria  ever  produced."  •  Perhaps  no  more  industrious 
compiler  of  knowledge  ever  lived.  Simple  and  imcritical  in  his 
modes  of  thought,  and  apparently  devoid  of  any  striking 
originality,  he  collected  in  his  numerous  and  elaborate  treatises 
the  results  of  such  research  in  theology,  philosophy,  science  and 
history  as  was  in  his  time  possible  in  Syria.  Most  of  his  works 
were  written  in  Syriac,  but  some,  few  in  Arabic,  which  had  long 
before  his  time  supplanted  S3rriac  as  a  living  speech. 

The  son  of  a  physician  of  Jewish  descent,  Bar-Hebraeus  was 
bom  in  1226  at  MalaUah  on  the  upper  Euphrates.  His  youth 
was  passed  in  the  troublous,  times  of  the  Mongol  advance  into 
western  Asia,  and  his  father  eventually  retired  to  Antioch,  where 
Bar-Hebraeus  completed  his  education.  In  x  246  he  was  ordained 
at  Tripolis  as  Jacobite  bishop  of  GQb&s  near  Mala  (la,  and  a  year 
later  was  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  diocese  of  Lakabhin, 
whence  in  1253  he  passed  to  be  bishop  of  Aleppo.  Deposed 
almost  immediately  by  an  ecclesiastical  superior  on  accoimt  of 
disputes  about  the  patriarchate,  he  was  restored  to  his  see  in 
1258,  and  in  1264  was  promoted  by  the  patriarch  Ignatius  UI. 
to  be  maphri&n — the  next  rank  below  that  of  patriarch — an 
office  which  be  held  till  his  death  at  MarSgha  in  x  286.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  model  of  devotion  to  his  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
to  have  won  the  respect  of  all  parties  in  his  diocese. 

It  is  mainly  as  an  historian  that  Bar-Hebraeus  interests  the 

modem  student    His  great  historical  work — the  Syriac  Chronicle 

— ^is  made  up  of  three  parts.    The  first  ^  is  a  history  of  seciilar 

events  from  the  Creation  to.  his  own  time,  and  in  its  later  portions 

gives  valuable  information  regarding  the  history  of  south-east 

Europe  and  westem  Asia.    A  compendium  in  Arabic  of  this 

secular  history  was  made  by  Bar-Hebraeus  under  the  title 

al'Mukktafarfi^d'Duwal  (Compendious  History  of  the  Dynasties). 

The  second  and  third  parts*-  of  the  Chronicle  deal  with  the 

history  of  the  Church,  the  second  being  mainly  concerned  with 

the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and  the  third  with  the  eastern 

branch  of  the  Syrian  Church.    Of  special  value  to  theologians 

is  the  Au^ar  ROxi  (Storehouse  of  Secrets),  a  critical  and  doctrinal 

commentary  on  the  text  of  the  Scriptures.    Of  this  many  portions 

have  been  edited  by  various  scholars,  and  a  valuable  study  of 

the  work,  together  with  a  biography  and  estimate  of  its  author, 

has  been  published  by  J.  Gidttsberger  (BarhebrUus  und  seine 

Sckdien  zttr  heiligen  Schrtft,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  xgoo). 

A  full  list  of  Bar-Hcbraeus's  other  works,  and  of  editions  of  such 
of  them  as  have  been  published,  will  be  found  in  W.  Wright's  Syriac 
Literature,  pp.  268-28 1.  The  more  important  of  them  are: — (l) 
Kithdbhd  dke-Bhdbhdthd  (Book  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Eyes),  a  treatise 
on  logic  or  dialectics;  (2)  ^iwatk  ffikhmllkd  (Butter  of  Wisdom), 
an  exposition  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  Aristotle:  (3)  SulUiffd 
HauH&ndyd  (Ascent  of  the  Mind),  a  treatise  on  astronomy  and 

^  Imperfectly  edited  and  translated  by  Brunsand  Kirach  in  1789. 
There  is  now  a  better  edition  by  Bedjan  (Paris,  1890}. 

*  Edited  and  translated  by  Abbe!ooBandLamy(PansandLouvain, 
a87i»-i877). 


cosmc^raphy,  edited  and  translated  by  F.  Nau  (Paris.  1899);  (4) 
various  medical  works;  (5)  KUkdbhd  dhi-^emhi  (Book  of  Ravs).  a 
treatise  on  grammar;  (6)  ethical  works;  (7)  poems;  (8)  KitkikiA 
dhi-TTiunniyi  MlghaUikhdni  (Book  of  Entertaining  Stories). 
edited  and  translated  by  E.  A.  W.  Budge  (London,  1897). 

(N.  M.) 

BARI,  a  tribe  of  Nilotic  negroes,  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Nile  some  200  m.  N.  of  Albert  Nyanza.  They  have  as  neigh- 
bours the  Dinka  to  the  north,  the  Madi  to  the  south,  and  the 
Galla  to  the  east.  The  men  are  tall  and  thin,  the  women  fat 
and  under  middle  height.  Their  colour  is  a  deep  dead  brovn. 
The  men  and  unmarried  girls  go  practically  naked,  the  married 
women  wearing  a  goatskin  dyed  red.  The  body  is  omamented 
with  red  clay  and  the  lower  indsors  are  often  extracted.  Their 
sole  wealth  is  cattle  and  their  chief  food  milk  and  blood;  meat 
is  only  eaten  when  a  cow  happens  to  die.  They  live  in  round 
grass  huts  with  conical  roofs.  Twins  are  considered  unlucky, 
the  mother  is  divorced  by  her  husband  and  her  family  must 
refund  part  of  the  marriage-price.  The  dead  are  buried  in  the 
hut;  a  square  grave  is  dug  in  which  the  body  is  arranged  in  a 
sitthig  position  with  the  hands  tied  behind  the  back.  The  most 
important  men  in  the  country  are  the  rainmakers,  who.  are 
reverenced  even  more  than  the  chiefs,  and,  indeed,  are  famous 
among  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  Bari  warriOTS  have  been 
much  recruited  for  the  Egyptian  army  and  were  formeriy  used 
as  slave-hunters  by  the  Arab  traders. 

See  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  The  Albert  Nyanaa  (London,  1866): 
Friedrich  Muller.  Die  Sprache  der  Bari  fVienna.  1864) ;  G.  Casati. 
Ten  Years  in  EqwUoria  (London,  1891} ;  W.  Junker,  Travels  in 
Africa  (English  ed.,  1890-1892) ;  R.  C.  Owen,  Bari  Grammar  (1906}. 

BARI  (anc  Barium),  a  seaport  and  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Apulia,  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bari,  situated  on  a  small 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  Adriatic,  69  m.  N.W.  of  Bricdisi 
by  rail.  Pop.  (x90x)  77,478.  The  town  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  closely  built  old  town  on  the  peninsula  to  the  N.,  and  the 
new  town  to  the  S.,  which  is  laid  out  on  a  rectangular  plan. 
The  former  contains  the  cathedral  of  S.  Sabino,  begun  in  1035 
but  not  completed  till  xx7x:  the  exterior  preserves  in  the  main 
the  fine  original  architecture  (notably  the  dome  and  campanile^ 
but  the  interior  has  been  modernized.  Not  far  off  is  the  church 
of  S.  Nicola,  founded  in  X087  to  receive  the  relics  of  this  sair.t. 
which  were  brought  from  Myra  in  Lyda,  and  now  lie  beneath  the 
altar  in  the  crypt.  The  facade  is  fine,  and  the  interior,  divided  i;iio 
three  naves  by  columns,  with  galleries  over  the  aisles,  has  fortun- 
ately not  been  restored;  the  vaulting  of  the  crypt  has,  howex'cr, 
been  covered  with  modem  stucco.  The  church  is  one  of  the  four 
Palatine  churches  of  Apulia  (the  others  being  the  cathedrals  of 
Acquaviva  and  Altamura,  and  the  church  of  Monte  S.  Angclo 
sul  Gargano).  Adjacent  is  the  small  church  of  S.  Grcgorio, 
belonging  also  to  the  xith  century.  The  castle,  biult  in  1169^ 
and  strengthened  in  1233,  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  old  town: 
it  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  old  harbour  lies  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  new  on  the  W.  In  the  new  town  is  the 
Ateneo,  containing  the  provincial  museum,  with  a  large  collection 
of  vases  found  in  the  district,  in  which  the  pre-HcUenic  specimens 
are  eq>ecially  important  (M.  Mayer  in  Ramiiche  liiUcslungen, 
1897,  20x;  X899,  X3;  1904,  x88,  276).  Bari  is  the  scat  of  the 
command  of  the  IX.  army  corps,  and  the  most  important  com- 
mercial town  in  Apulia.  It  manufactures  olive  oil,  soap,  carbon 
sulphide  and  playing-cards,  and  has  a  large  iron  foundry. 

Barium  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance in  eariy  antiquity;  only  bronze  coins  struck  by 
it  have  been  found.  In  Roman  times  it  was  the  point  oi  junctic» 
between  the  coast  road  and  the  Via  Traiana;  there  was  also  a 
branch  road  to  Tarentum  from  Barium.  Its  harbour,  mentioned 
as  early  as  x8x  b.c.,  was  probably  the  principal  one  of  the  district 
in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  ibhcT>-. 
But  its  greatest  importance  dates  from  the  time  when  it  becan:e. 
in  852,  a  seat  of  the  Saracen  power,  and  in  885,  the  residence  of 
the  Byzantine  governor.  In  1071  it  was  captured  by  Robert 
Guiscard.  In  1095  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  the  first  crusade 
there.  In  x  x  56  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  has  several  times 
suffered  destruction.    Jn   the   X4th  century   it  became  an 
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indepencient  duchy,  and  in  1558  was  left  by  Bona  Sfoixa  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Naples.  (T.  As.) 

BARIU,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Cebn,  island  of  Cebu,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  the  Baxili  river,  s  m.  from  its  mouth  and  about 
35  m.  S.W.  of  Cebu,  the  capitaL  FOp.  (1903)  31,617.  It  has  a 
relatively  cool  and  healthful  climate.  Its  people  are  agriculturists 
and  raise  Indian  com,  sibucao,  hemp,  cacao  and  coffee.  The 
language  is  Cebu-Visayan. 

BAiSkO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  En^h  financiers  and  bankers. 
The  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  was  founded  by  Fsancxs  Bauno 
(1740-1810),  whose  father,  John  Baring,  son  of  a  Lutheran 
mimster  at  Bremen,  had  come  to  England  from  Gennany,  and 
started  a  doth  manufactory  at  Larkbear,  near  E^ter.  Francis 
Baring  was  bom  at  Larkbttr,  and  in  due  course  was  placed  in  a 
London  commercial  firm.  In  1770^  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother  John,  Frauds  Baring  established  a  banking-house  in 
London,  and  before  he  died  in  1810  had  so  developed  the  business 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  first  merchant  in  Europe.  He  was 
for  many  3rears  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  chair- 
man in  179^-1793,  receiving  a  baronetcy  for  his  services.  From 
X784-1806  he  sat  almost  continuously  in  parliament  as  a  Whig. 
He  left  five  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Szk  Troicas  Basing  (177^ 
1848),  was  a  wdl-known  art-patron  and  collector.  The  control 
of  the  business  passed  to  his  second  son,  Alexamdeb  (X774-X848), 
better  known  as  Lord  Asebueton,  who  had  already  been  highly 
successful  in  extending  the  firm's  operations  in  America,  where 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  William  Bingham,  a  wealthy 
resident  of  Phfladdphia  and  United  States  senator,  secured 
him  oonaderable  influence  with  the  American  commercial 
community.  From  1806-1835  he  represented  various  con- 
stituencies in  parliament  where  he  strongly  opposed  reform. 
In  1834  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  master 
of  the  mint  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  administration,  and  the 
fcdlowing  year  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ashburton. 
His  business  capacity  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  American 
customs  and  institutions  caused  his  appointment  in  1842  as 
commissioner  to  the  United  States  to  negotiate  the  settlement 
d  the  north-eastern  boundary  question  and  other  matters 
in  dJ^Mite  between  the  two  countries,  and  he  concluded  in  that 
year  at  Washington  the  treaty,  commonly  known  as  the  Ash- 
burton treaty,  by  which  the  frontier  between  Maine  and  Canada 
was  fixed.  After  his  death  in  1848  the  affairs  of  the  house 
were  managed  by  Trouas  Baring  (x  799-1873),  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Baring.  Thomas  Baring  represented  Huntingdon  in 
parliament  from  1844  till  his  death.  His  elder  brother,  Sir 
Francis  T^ornhhx  Baring  (i  796-1866),  sat  for  Portsmouth 
from  1826-1865.  From  X839-X84X  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  from  X849-X853  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In 
x866  he  was  created  Baron  Northbrook,  the  barony  being 
converted  in  1876  into  an  earldom  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son 
Thomas  George  Baring  (1826-1904).  The  latter,  the  ist  Earl  of 
NoKTHBROOX,  was  occupied  almost  entirely  with  public  affairs, 
and  filled  at  different  times  many  important  official  positions.  He 
is  best  remembered  as  viceroy  of  India,  which  office  be  held  from 
1872-1876,  but  his  last  public  position  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  (1880-1885).  With  the  death  of  Thomas  Baring, 
Edvnud  Charies  Baring  (X838-X897),  son  of  Henry  Baring,  M.P., 
and  grandson  of  Sir  Frauds  Baring,  became  head  of  the  firm  of 
Baring  Brothers,  and  in  1885  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Reveistoke.  The  house  of  Baring  then  stood  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity.  During  the  following  years  a  large  amoimt  of 
En^Bsh  capital  was  advanced  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Barings 
undertaking  the  loans  and  guaranteeing  the  interest.  Through 
thecontinueddefaultof  the  Argentinegovenmient,  Barings  became 
seriously  involved,  their  heavy  obligations  precipitating  a  general 
financial  crisis.  Towards  the  end  of  1890  it  became  known  that 
the  firm  was  on  the  eve  of  suspending  payment,  with  liabilities 
amounting  to  £21,000,000.  The  prompt  action  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  in  conjimction  with  the  leading  joint-stock  banks 
of  the  United  Kingdom  took  over  these  liabilities,  averted  further 
disaster,  and  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  was  subsequently 
leofganxzcd  as  t  limited  company  with  a  capital  of  £x  ,000,000. 


Besides  those  already  referred  to,  varibus  other  raeraben  of  the 
Baring  family  have  achieved  pubh'c  distinction,  notably  Charles 
Baring  (X807-X879),  bishop  ol  Durham,  and  Evelyn  Baling,  ist 
Eari  of  Cromer  (^.v.). 

BARUKMIOULD.  SABINB  (1834-  ),  English  novelist,  was 
bom  at  Exeter  on  the  28th  of  January  1834.  After  graduating 
at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  he  spent  some  years  in  travel,  and 
became  in  1864  curate  of  Horbury,  Yorkshire;  then  perpetual 
curate  of  Dalton,  in  the  same  county,  in  1867;  and  in  1871  rector 
of  East  MerMa,  Essex.  On  his  father's  death  in  187  2  he  inherited 
the  estate  of  Lew  Trenchard,  North  Devon,  where  his  family  had 
been  settled  for  neariy  three  centuries,  and  he  exchanged  his 
Essex  living  for  the  rectory  of  Lew  Trenchard  in  x88x.  He 
had  a  ready  pen,  and  began  publishing  books  on  one  subject  or 
another — ^fiction,  travel,  history,  folk-lore,  religion,  mytholoj^, 
from  X854  onwards.  His  novel  Mekalak  (x88o),  the  scene  of 
which  b  laid  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  was  an  excellent  story, 
and  among  many  others  may  be  mentioned  John  Herring  (X883), 
a  tale  of  the  west  country;  Court  Royal  (1886);  R^  Spider 
(1887);  The  Pennycomequkks  (1889);  Cheap  Jack  ZUa  (1893); 
and  Broom  Squire  (1896),  a  Sussex  tale.  His  contributions  to 
the  study  of  topography,  antiquities  and  folk-lore,  while  populariy 
written,  were  idso  full  <A  serious  research  and  real  learning,  notably 
his  Book  of  Were-whes  (1865),  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(x866).  Curious  Survivals  (1892).  He  produced  at  the  same  time 
many  volumes  of  sermons  and  popular  theology,  and  edited 
(187X-X873)  The  Sacristy  I  a  quarteriy  review  of  ecclesiastical  art 
and  literature. 

Living  the  life  of  the  rapidly  disappearing  En^ish  "  squarson," 
and  full  of  cultivated  interests,  especially  in  humanising  the  load 
village  mind,  and  investigating  and  recording  the  good  things  of 
old-time,  his  many-sided  activities  were  shown  in  every  direction 
and  his  literary  facility  made  his  work  known  far  and  wide.  His 
familiarity  with  the  ootmtry-side  and  his  interest  in  folk-lore  were 
of  special  utility  in  recovering  and  preserving  for  publication  a 
large  mass  of  English  popular  song,  and  in  assisting  the  new 
Eni^ish  movement  for  studying  and  appreciating  the  old  national 
ballad-music. 

BARINOO.  a  lake  of  British  East  Africa,  some  30  m.  N.  of  the 
equator  in  the  eastern  rift-valley.  It  is  one  of  a  chain  of  lakes 
which  stud  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  has  an  elevation  of  3325  ft 
above  the  sea.  It  is  about  x  6  m.  long  by  9  broad  and  has  an  irreg- 
ular outline,  the  northern  shore  being  deeply  indented.  Its  waters 
are  brackish.  Fed  by  several  small  streams  it  has  no  outlet. 
The  largest  of  the  rivers  which  enter  it,  the  Tigrish  and  the  Nyuki, 
run  north  through  a  flat  marshy  country  which  extends  south 
of  the  lake.  This  district,  inhabited  by  the  negro  tribe  of 
Njamusi,  was  by  the  first  explorexs  called  Njemps.  It  is  a 
fertile  grain-growing  region  containing  two  considerable  villages. 
The  Njamusi  are  peacefiil  agriculturists  who  show  marked 
friendliness  to  Europeans.  N.  of  the  lake  rise  the  Karosi  hills;  to 
the  E.  the  land  rises  in  terraces  to  th^  edge  of  the  Laikipia 
escarpment  A  characteristic  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lake  are  the  "  hiUs  "  of  the  termites  (white  ants). 
They  are  hollow  colunms  xo  to  12  ft  high  and  from  x  ft  to  x8  in. 
broad.  The  greater  kudu,  almost  unknown  elsewhere  in  East 
Africa,  inhabits  the  flanks  of  the  Laikipia  escarpment  to  the  east 
of  the  lake  and  comes  to  the  foot-hills  around  Baringo  to  feed. 

The  existence  of  Lake  Baringo  was  first  reported  in  Europe 
by  Ludwig  Krapf  and  J.  Rebmaim,  German  missionaries 
stationed  at  Mombasa,  about  1850;  in  Jf.  H.  Speke's  map  of  the 
Nile  sources  (1863)  Baringo  is  confused  with  Kavirondo  Gxilf  of 
Victoria  Nyanza;  it  figures  in  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley's  map  (1877)  as 
a  large  sheet  of  water  N.E.  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  Joseph  Thomson, 
in  his  journey  through  the  Masai  country  in  1883,  was  the  first 
white  man  to  see  the  lake  and  to  correct  Uie  exaggerated  notions 
as  to  its  size.  Native  tradition,  however,  asserts  that  the  lake 
formerly  covered  a  much  larger  area. 

BARISAL,  a  town  of  British  India,  headquarters  of  Backergun  je 
district  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  lume.  Pop.  (x90x)  x8,978.  It  is  an  important  centre 
of  river  trade,  on  the  steamer  route  through  the  Sundarbans 
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Crom  Calcutta  to  the  Brahmaputra.  It  contains  a  first  grade 
college  and  several  schools.  There  are  a  public  library,  established 
by  subscription  in  1858;  and  a  students'  union,  for  helping  the 
sick  and  poor  and  promoting  the  intellectual  and  physical 
improvement  of  boys.  Barisal  has  given  its  name  to  a  curious 
physical  phenomenon,  known  as  the  "  Barisal  guns,"  the  cause 
of  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  These  are  noises, 
like  the  report  of  cannon,  frequently  heard  in  the  channek  of  the 
delta  of  the  Brahmaputra,  at  the  rising  of  the  tide. 

BARIUM  (symbol  Ba,  atomic  weight  X37'37  [Oai6]),  one  of 
the  metallic  chemical  elements  included  in  the  group  of  the 
alkaline  earths.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Greek  jSapOt  (heavy) 
on  account  of  its  presence  in  barytes  or  heavy  spar  which  was 
first  investigated  in  1602  by  V.  Casdorolus,  a  shoemaker  of 
Bologna,  who  found  that  after  ignition  with  combustible  sub- 
stances it  became  phosphorescent,  and  on  this  account  it  was 
frequently  called  Bolognian  phosphorus.  In  1 774  K.  W.  Scheele, 
in  examining  a  specimen  of  pyroIusite,foundanew  substance  to 
be  present  in  the  mineral,  for  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
it  gave  an  insoluble  salt  which  was  afterwards  shown  to  be 
identical  with  that  contained  in  heavy  spar.  Barium  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  barytes  or  heavy  spar,  BaS04,  and  witherite, 
BaCOk,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  baryUxaldte,  baryttf-celestine, 
and  various  complex  silicates.  The  metal  is  difficult  to  isolate, 
and  until  recently  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  pure 
metal  had  been  obtained.  Sir  H.  Davy  tried  to  electrolyse 
baryta,  but  was  unsuccessful;  later  attempts  were  made  by  him 
using  barium  chloride  in  the  presence  of  mercury.  In  this  way  he 
obtained  an  amalgam,  from  which  on  distiUing  off  the  mercury  the 
barium  was  obtained  as  a  silver  white  residue^  R.  Bunsen  in  1 854 
electrolysed  a  thick  paste  of  barium  chloride  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric add  in  the  presence  of  mercury,  at  100*  C,  obtaining  a 
barium  amalgam,  from  which  the  mercury  was  separated  by  a 
process  of  distillation.  A.  N.  Guntz  {CotnpUs  rendus,  1901, 133, 
p.  873)  electrolyses  a  saturated  solution  of  barium  chloride  using 
a  mercury  cathode  and  obtains  a  3  %  barium  amalgam;  this 
amalgam  is  transferred  to  an  iron  boat  in  a  wide  porcelain  tube 
and  the  tube  slowly  heated  electrically,  a  good  yield  of  pure 
barium  being  obtained  at  about  xooo**  C.  The  metal  when  freshly 
cut  possesses  a  silver  white  lustre,  is  a  little  harder  than  lead, 
and  is  extremdy  easily  oxidized  on  exposure;  it  is  soluble  in 
liquid  ammonia,  and  readily  attacks  both  water  and  alcohoL 

Three  oxides  of  barium  are  known,  namely,  the  monoxide, 
BaO,  the  dioxide,  BaOi,  and  a  suboxide,  obtained  by  heating 
BaO  with  magnesiiun  in  a  vacuum  to  x  xoo**  (Guntz,  loc.  cU.^  1906, 
p.  359).  The  monoxide  is  formed  when  the  metal  btims  in  air, 
but  is  usually  prepared  by  the  ignition  of  the  nitrate,  oxygen 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen  being  liberated.  It  can  also  be  obtained 
by  the  ignition  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  carboxuite  and 
carbon,  and  in  small  quantities  by  the  ignition  of  the  iodate. 
It  is  a  greyish  coloured  solid,  which  combines  very  energetically 
with  water  to  form  the  hydroxide,  much  heat  being  evolved 
during  the  combination;  on  heating  to  redness  in  a  ctirrent  of 
oxygen  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  to  form  the  dioxide,  which 
at  Ugher  temperatures  breaks  up  .again  into  the  monoxide  and 
oxygen. 

Barium  hydroxide,  Ba(OH)fl,  Is  a  white  powder  that  can 
be  obtained  by  slaking  the  monoxide  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water,  but  it  is  usually  made  on  the  large  scale 
by  heating  heavy  spar  with  small  coal  whereby  a  crude 
barium  sulphide  is  obtained.  This  sulphide  is  then  heated  in 
a  current  of  moist  carbon  dioxide,  barium  carbonate  being 
formed,  BaS-}-H«0-}-COs»BaC(^-}-HsS,  and  finaUy  the  car- 
boxuite  is  decomposed  by  a  current  of  superheated  steam, 
BaCOk+H«0  -  Ba(OH)i-}-C0^,  leavingaresidue  of  the  hydroxide. 
It  is  a  white  powder  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  the  solution  possessing  an  alkaline  reaction 
and  absorbing  carbon  dioxide  readily.  The  solution,  known  as 
haryla-waUrt  finds  an  extensive  application  in  practical  chemistry, 
being  used  in  gas-analysis  for  the  determination  of  the  amotmt 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere;  and  also  being  used  in 
organic  chemistry  as  a  hydrolysing  agent  for  the  decomposition 


of  complex  ureldes  and  substituted  aceto-acetic  csten,  while 
£.  Fischer  has  used  it  as  a  condensing  agent  in  the  preparatioa 
of  a-  and  j3-acrose  from  acrolein  dibromide.  A  saturated  sdo* 
tion  of  the  hydroxide  deposits  on  cooling  a  hydrated  form 
Ba(0H)fl-8H«0,  as  colouriess  quadratic  prisms,  which  on  ex- 
posure to  air  lose  seven  molecules  of  water  of  ciystallization. 

Barium  dioxide,  BaOs,  can  be  prepared  as  ^own  above,  or 
in  the  hydrated  condition  by  the  addition  of  excess  of  baxyts- 
water  to  hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  when  it  is  precipitated  in 
the  crystalline  condition  as  BaOs-8HsO.  These  crystals  on 
heating  to  130**  C.  lose  the  water  of  crystallization  and  leave  a 
residue  of  the  anhydrous  peroxide.  In  the  Brin  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  oxygen,  barium  dioxide  is  obtained  a^  an 
intermediate  product  by  bfeating  barium  monoxide  with  air 
under  pressure.  It  is  a  grey  coloured  powder  which  is  readHy 
decomposed  by  dilute  adds  with  the  production  of  hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Barium  chloride,  BaCIf2HiO,  can  be  obtained  by  dissohiog 
witherite  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  also  from  heav>'  spar 
by  ignition  in  a  rcverberatory  furnace  with  a  mixture  of  coal, 
limestone  and  caldum  chloride,  the  barium  chloride  bang 
extracted  from  the  fused  mass  by  water,  leaving  a  residue  of 
insoluble  caldum  sulphide.  The  chloride  crystallizes  in  colourless 
rhombic  tables  of  spedfic  gravity  3*0  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  concentrated  hydrodUoric 
add  and  in  absolute  alcohoL  It  can  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous 
condition  by  heating  it  gently  to  about  120^  C.  It  has  a  bitter 
taste  and  is  a  strong  poison.  Barium  bromide  b  prepared  by 
saturating  baryta-water  or  by  decomposing  barium  carbonate 
with  hydrobromic  add.  It  crystallizes  as  BaBrf2H30  iso- 
morphous  with  barium  chloride.  Barium  bromate,  Ba(BiOb)s. 
can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  excess  of  bromine  on  baiyta- 
water,  or  by  decomposing  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  xoo  parts 
of  potassium  bromate  with  a  similar  solution  of  74  paxis  of 
crystallized  barium  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  the  monodinic 
system,and  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  as  Ba(BrO^)r  H^ 
On  heating,  it  begins  to  decompose  at  260-265**  C.  Barium 
chlorate,  Ba(ClQi)t,  is  obtained  by  adding  barium  chloride  to 
sodium  chlorate  solution;  on  concentration  of  the  solution 
sodium  chloride  separates  first,  and  then  on  further  evaporation 
bariiun  chlorate  crystallizes  out  and  can  be  purified  by  recT>'stal- 
lization.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  suq>ending  barium  carbonate 
in  boiling  water  and  passing  in  chlorine.  It  crystallizes  in  mono- 
dinic prisms  of  composition  Ba(Cl(^)rH«0,  and  begins  to 
decompose  on  bdng  heated  to  250"  C.  Barium  iodate,  Ba(IOk)% 
is  obtained  by.the  action  of  excess  of  iodic  add  on  hot  caustic 
baryta  solution  or  by  adding  sodium  iodate  to  barium  chloride 
solution.  It  crystallizes  in  monodinic  prisms  of  oompositkn 
Ba(IQi)i-H30,  and  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Barium  carbide,  BaCi,  is  prepared  by  a  method  similar  to  that 
in  use  for  the  preparation  of  addum  carbide  (see  Acctylexc). 
L.  Maqueime  has  also  obtained  it  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  barium 
amalgam  and  carbon  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Barium  sulphide, 
BaS,  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  heated 
bariiun  monoxide,  or  better  by  fusion  of  the  sulphate  with  a 
small  ooaL  It  is  a  white  powder  which  is  readily  decomposed  by 
water  with  the  formation  of  the  hydroxide  and  hydrosulphide. 
The  phosphorescence  of  the  sulphide  obtained  by  beating  the 
thiosulphate  is  much  increased  by  adding  uranium,  bismuth,  or 
thorium  before  ignition  (7.  pr.  Ckem.,  1905,  ii.  p.  196). 

Barium  sulphate,  BaSOi,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  naturally 
occurring  barium  compounds  (see  Bakytes)  and  can  be  obtained 
artificially  by  the  addition  of  sidphuric  add  or  any  soluble 
sulphate  to  a  solution  of  a  soluble  barium  salt,  when  it  is  pre- 
dpitated  as  an  amorphous  white  powder  of  spedfic  gravity  4  s< 
It  is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  dilute  adds;  it  is  soluble  to  some  extent,  when  freshly 
prepared,  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  on  cooling 
the  solution,  crystals  of  composition  BaSOcHtSOt  are  deposited. 
It  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  "  permanent  white  *' 
or  idanc  fixe. 

Barium  nitride,  BaaNt,  is  obtained  as  a  brownish  mass  by 
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passing  nitrogen  over  heated  barium  amalgun.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  on  heating  in  a  cur- 
rent of  carbonic  oxide  forms  barium  cyanide  (L.  Maquenne). 
Barium  amide,  Ba(NHs)ty  is  obtained  from  potassammonium 
and  barium  bromide. 

Barium  nitrate,  Ba(NOk)s,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  either  the 
carbonate  or  sulphide  in  dilute  nitric  add,  or  by  mixing  hot 
saturated  solutions  of  barium  chloride  and  sodium  nitrate. 
It  crsrstallizes  in  octahedra,  having  a  q)edfic  gravity  of  3.3, 
and  melts  at  597^  C.  (T.  Camelley).  It  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  is  largely  used  in  pyrotechny  for  the  preparation  of  green 
fire.  Barium  carbonate,  BaCC^.  occurs  rather  widely  distributed 
as  witherite  (q.v.),  and  may  be  prq>ared  by  the  addition  of  barium 
chloride  to  a  hot  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  when  it  is 
predpttated  as  a  dense  white  powder  of  specific  gravity  4*3; 
almost  insoluble  m  water. 

Barium  and  its  salts  can  be  readily  detected  by  the  yellowish- 
green  colour  they  give  when  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  heated  in  the  Bunsenflame,  or  by  observation  of  their  spectra, 
when  two  characteristic  green  lines  are  seen.  In  solution,  bariimi 
salts  may  be  detected  by  the  immediate  predpitate  they  give  on 
the  addition  of  caldum  sulphate  (this  serves  to  rfwtinpiiah  barium 
salts  from  caldum  salts),  and  by  the  yellow  precipitate  of  barium 
chromate  formed  on  the  addition  of  potassium  chromate.  Barium 
a  estimated  quantitativdy  by  conversion  into  the  sulphate. 
The  atomic  weight  of  the  element  has  been  determined  by  C. 
Marignac  by  the  conversion  of  barium  chloride  into  barium 
sulphate,  and  also  by  a  determination  of  the  amount  of  silver 
recfiired  to  precipitate  exactly  a  known  weight  of  the  chloride; 
the  mean  value  obtained  being  136  84;  T.  W.  Richards  (Zeit. 
anorg.  Chem.^  1893,  6,  p.  89),  by  determining  the  equivalent  of 
barium  chloride  and  bromide  to  silver,  obtain^l  the  value  137*44. 
For  the  relation  of  barium  to  radium,  see  Radioactivity. 

BARKER*  EDMUND  HENRT  (178S-1839),  English  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Hollym  ni  Yorkshire.    He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  as  a  scholar  in  1807,  but  left  the  university 
without  a  degree,  being  prevented  by  religious  scruples  from 
taking  the  oath  then  required.    He  had  previously  obtained 
(in  1 809)  the  Browne  medal  for  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams.    After 
acting  as  amanuensis  to  the  famous  Samuel  Parr,  the  vicar  of 
Hatton  in  Warwickshire,  he  married  and  settled  downatThetford 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  lived  for  about  twenty-five  years.    He  was 
in  the  habit  of  adding  the  initials  O.T.N,  (of  Thetford,  Norfolk) 
to  the  title-page  of  his  published  works.    In  later  life  he  became 
involved  in  a  law-suit  in  connexion  with  a  will,  and  thus  ex- 
hausted his  means.    In  183  7- 1838  he  was  a  prisoner  for  debt 
in  the  king's  bench  and  in  the  Fleet.    He  died  in  London  on 
the  2  ist  of  March  1839.    Barker  was  a  prolific  writer  on  classical 
and  other  subjects.    In  addition  to  contributing  to  the  Classical 
Jdfmal,  he  edited  portions  of  several  classical  authors  for  the 
use  of  schools.    He  was  one  of  the  first  commentators  to  write 
notes  in  En^ish  instead  of  Latm.    In  a  volume  of  letters  he 
disputed  the  daims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius;  his  Parriana  (1828)  is  a  vast  and  ill- 
digestcd  compilation  of  literary  anecdotes  and  critidsms.    He 
also  saw  through  the  press  the  English  edition  of  Lempridre's 
Classical  Dictionary  (revised  by  Anthon)  and  of  Webster's 
EKglisM  Didionary.    It  is  as  a  lexicographer,  however,  that 
Barker  is  chiefly  known.    While  at  Hatton,  he  conceived  the 
design  of  a  new  edition  of  Stephanus's  Tfiesaurus  Graecae  Linguae, 
The  woriJc  was  undertaken  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  and,  although  not 
expressly  stated,  it  was  understood  that  Barker  was  the  re- 
sponsble  editor.    When  a  few  parts  had  appeared,  it  was  severely 
criticized  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (xxii.,   1820)  by  Blomfield; 
the  result  was  the  curtailment  of  the  original  plan  of  the  work 
and  the  omission  of  Barker's  name  in  connexion  with  it.    It 
was  completed  in  twdve  volumes  (1816-1828).    The  strictures 
of  \ha Quarterly  were  answered  by  Barker  in  his  Aristarchus  Anti- 
Bl^mJiddianuSt  which,  althoUgh  unconvincing,  was  in  turn 
answered  by  Bishop  Monk.    He  also  published  notes  on  the 
Eiymalogicum  Cudianwn,  and  collaborated  with  Professor  Dunbar 
^  Edinburgh  in  a  Greek  and  En^liah  Lexicon  (1831).    The  I 
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editio  princeps  (1820)  of  the  treatise  attributed  to  Arcadius,  Ilcpt 
T6¥(aWf  was  published  by  him  from  a  Paris  MS.  Continental 
scholars  entertained  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  him  than  those 
of  his  own  country.  He  e]q>ressed  contempt  for  the  minute  verbal 
criticism  of  the  Porsonian  school,  in  which  he  was  himself  defident. 

An  account  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  May  1839 ;  tee  also  Notes  and  Queries  (6th  aeries ,  xiL  p.  443).  where 
a  full  Uat  of  his  works  is  given. 

BARKER'S  MILI%  a  mechanical  contrivance  invented  by  a 
Dr  Barker  about  the  end  of  the  X7th  century.  It  consisted  of  a 
hollow  vertical  cylinder,  provided  with  a  number  of  horizontal 
arms  fitted  with  lateral  apertures;  the  contrivance  is  mounted 
so  as  to  rotate  about  the  vertical  axis.  By  allowing  water  to 
enter  the  vertical  tube,  a  rotation,  due  to  the  discharge  through 
the  lateral  orifices,  is  set  iq>. 

BARKIMOt  a  market-town  in  the  Romford  parliamentary 
divisiim  of  Essex,  England,  00  the  river  Roding  near  its  junction 
with  the  Thames,  8  m.  E.  of  Fenchurch  ^reet  station  and 
Liverpool  Street  station,  London,  by  the  London,  Tilbuxy  & 
Southend  and  Great  Eastern  railways.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
of  Barking  town  (1891)  14,301;  (1901)  ai,547.  The  church  of 
St  Margaret  is  Norman  with  perpendicular  additions,  and  con- 
tains many  monuments  of  interest.  Barking  was  celebrated  for 
its  nunnery,  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  in  England,  founded 
about  670  by  Eritenwald,  bishop  of  London,  and  restored  in  970 
by  King  Edgar,  about  a  hundred  years  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Danes.  The  abbess  was  a  baroness  ex  ^cio,  and  the  revenue 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  £1084.  There  remains 
a  perpendicular  turreted  gateway.  There  is  also  an  andent 
market-house,  used  as  a  town-hall.  Victoria  Gardens  form  a 
pubh'c  pleasure-ground,  and  there  are  recreation  grounds.  The 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company's  works  at  Beckton  are  in  the  parish, 
and  also  extensive  rubber  works.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Roding 
(Barking  Creek)  are  great  sewage  works,  recdving  the  Northern 
Outfall  sewer  from  London.  There  are  also  chemical  works,  and 
some  shipping  trade,  principally  in  timber  and  fish.  Barking  is 
a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans. 

BARKLT  BAST,  a  town  of  Ca^  province.  South  Africa,  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  80  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Aliwal 
North.  The  town  lies  north  of  the  Drakensberg  00  the  Kraai 
tributary  of  the  Orange  river  at  an  elevation  of  5831  ft.  The 
district  has  an  area  of  1564  sq.  m.  and  a  popdation  (1904)  of 
8490,  of  whom  50%  are  whites.  The  chief  occupation  followed 
is  sheep-farming,  the  pasturage  being  excellent  Like  Barkly 
West,  the  town  and  district  are  named  after  Sir  Henry  Barkly, 
governor  of  Cape  Colony,  1870-1877. 

BARKLT  WEST,  a  town  of  Cape  province,  South  Africa,2i  m. 
N.  W.  of  Kimberley ,  coital  of  a  district  and  of  an  electoral  division 
of  the  same  name  in  Griqualand  West  It  is  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vaal,  here  spaimed  by  a  bridge.  P<^.  (1904) 
1037.  Originally  called  KUpdrift,  the  town  was  the  first  founded- 
by  the  diggers  after  the  discovery  in  1867  of  diamonds  along  the 
valley  of  the  Vaal,  and  it  had  for  some  years  a  large  floating 
population.  On  the  discovery  of  the  "  dry  diggings  "  at  Kim- 
berley, the  majority  of  the  diggers  removed  thither.  Barkly  West 
remains,  however,  the  centre  of  the  alluvial  diamonds  industry. 
The  diamonds  of  this  district  are  noted  for  their  purity  and  lustre, 
and  are  generally  associated  with  other  crystals —  garnets,  agates, 
quartz  and  chalcedonies. 

Barkly  West  electoral  division  indudes  the  whole  of  Griqualand 
West  save  the  Kimberiey  division.  It  is  divided  into  the  fiscal 
districtsof  Barkly  West,  Hay  and  Herbert,  with  a  total  pop.  ( 1904) 
of  48,388,  of  whom  12,170  are  whites  (see  Griqualand). 

BARLAAM  AND  JOSAPHAT,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
widely  disseminated  of  medieval  religious  romances,  which  owes 
its  importance  and  interest  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Christianized 
version  of  the  story  of  Gautanui  Siddharta,  the  Buddha,  with 
which  it  agrees  not  only  in  broad  outline  but  in  essential  details. 

The  Christian  story  first  appears  in  Greek  among  the  works  of 
John  iq.v.)  of  Damascus,  who  flourbhed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
8th  century,  and  who,  before  he  adopted  the  monastic  life,  had 
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held  Ugh  office  at  the  court  of  the  nl^h  AbQ  Ja'far  al-MansQr, 
as  his  father  Sergius  is  said  to  have  done  before  him. 

The  outline  of  the  Greek  stoiy  is  as  follows: — St  Thomas  had 
converted  the  people  of  India,  and  after  the  eremiticlife  originated 
in  Egypt,  many  Indians  adopted  it.  But  a  powerful  pagan  king 
arose  who  hated  and  persecuted  the  Christians,  especially  the 
ascetics.  After  this  king,  Abenner  by  name,  had  long  been  child- 
less, a  boy  greatly  desired  and  matchless  in  beauty,  was  bora  to 
him  and  received  the  name  of  Josaphat.  The  king,  in  his  joy, 
summons  astrologers  to  predict  the  child 's  destiny.  They  foretell 
glory  and  prosperity  beyond  those  of  all  his  predecessors.  One 
sage,  most  learned  of  all,  assents,  but  intimates  that  the  scene  of 
thL  glory  will  be,  not  the  paternal  kingdom,  but  another  in- 
finitely more  exalted,  and  that  the  child  will  adopt  the  faith 
which  his  father  persecutes. 

The  boy  shows  a  thoughtful  and  devout  turn.  King  Abenner, 
troubled  by  this  and  by  the  remembrance  of  the  prediction,  selects 
a  secluded  dty,  in  which  he  causes  a  splendid  palace  to  be  built, 
where  his  son  shoyld  abide,  attended  only  by  tutors  and  servants 
in  the  flower  of  youth  and  health.  No  stranger  was  to  have 
access,  and  the  boy  was  to  be  cognizant  of  none  of  the  sorrows  of 
humanity,  such  as  poverty,  disease,  old  age  or  death,  but  only 
of  what  was  pleasant,  so  that  he  should  have  no  inducement 
to  think  of  the  futtire  life;  nor  was  he  ever  to  hear  a  word  of 
drist  and  His  religion. 

Prince  Josaphat  grows  up  in  this  seclusion,  acquires  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  exhibits  singular  endowments.  At  length,  on  his 
urgent  prayer,  the  king  reluctantly  permits  him  to  pass  the  limits 
of  the  palace,  after  having  Uken  all  precautions  to  keep  painful 
objects  out  of  sight.  But  through  some  neglect  of  orders,  the 
prince  one  day  encounters  a  leper  and  a  blind  man,  and  asks  of 
his  attendants  with  pain  and  astonishment  what  such  a  spectacle 
should  mean.  These,  they  tell  him,  are  ills  to  which  man  is  liable. 
Shall  all  men  have  suchUls?  he  asks.  And  in  the  end  he  returns 
home  in  deep  depression.  Another  day  he  falls  in  with  a  decrepit 
old  man,  and  stricken  with  dismay  at  the  sight,  renews  his 
questions  and  hears  for  the  first  time  of  death.  And  in  how 
many  years,  continues  the  prince,  does  this  fate  befall  man?  and 
must  he  expect  death  as  inevitable?  Is  there  no  way  of  escape? 
No  means  of  eschewing  this  wretched  state  of  decay?  The 
attendants  reply  as  may  be  imagined;  and  Josaphat  goes  home 
more  pensive  than  ever,  dwelling  on  the  certainty  of  death  and 
on  what  shall  be  thereafter. 

At  this  time  Barlaam,  an  eremite  of  great  sanctity  and  know- 
ledge, dwelling  in  the  wilderness  of  Sennaritis,  divinely  waned, 
travels  to  India  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant,  and  gains  access  to 
Prince  Josaphat,  to  whom  he  imparts  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
commends  the  monastic  life.  Su^idon  arises  and  Bariaam 
departs.  But  all  attempts  to  shake  the  prince's  convictions  faiL 
As  a  last  resource  the  king  sends  for  Theudas,  a  magician,  who 
removes  the  prince's  attendants  and  substitutes  seductive  girls; 
but  all  their  blandi^ments  are  resisted  through  prayer.  The 
king  abandons  these  efforts  and  associates  his  son  in  the  govem- 
ment.  The  prince  uses  his  power  to  promote  religion,  and  every- 
thing prospers  in  his  hands.  At  last  Abenner  himself  yields  to 
the  faith,  and  after  some  years  of  penitence  dies.  Josaphat 
surrenders  the  kingdom  to  a  friend  called  Barachias  and  departs 
for  the  wilderness.  After  two  years  of  painful  search  and  much 
buffeting  by  demons  he  finds  Barlaam.  The  latter  dies,  and 
Josaphat  survives  as  a  hermit  many  years.  King  Barachias 
afterwards  arrives,  and  transfers  the  bodies  of  the  two  saints  to 
India,  where  they  are  the  source  of  ndany  mirades. 

Now  this  story  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  story  of  Buddha.  It 
will  suffice  to  reoill  the  Buddha's  education  in  a  seduded  palace, 
his  encounter  successively  with  a  decrepit  old  man,  with  a  man  in 
mortal  disease  and  poverty,  with  a  dead  body,  and,  lastly,  with 
a  religious  recluse  radiant  with  peace  and  dignity,  and  his 
consequent  abandonment  of  his  princely  state  for  tlie  ascetic 
life  in  the  jungle.  Some  of  the  correq>ondences  in  the  two  stories 
are  most  minute,  and  even  the  phraseology,  in  which  some  of 
the  details  of  Josaphat's  history  are  described,  almost  literally 
renders  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Laiita  Vistara.    More  than  that,  the 


very  word  Joasaph  or  Josaphat  (Arabic,  Y^ldasatJ)  is  a  coiniptioo 

of  Bodisat  due  to  a  confusion  between  the  Araibic  Settees  for  Y 

and  B,  and  Bodisatva  is  a  common  title  for  the  Buddha  in  the 

many  birth-stories  that  dustered  round  the  life  of  the  sage. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Christian  stoiy  dM 

not  originate  with  John  of  Damascus,  and  a  strong  case  has  been 

made  out  by  Zotenberg  that  it  reflects  the  religious  struggles  and 

disputes  of  the  early  7th  century  in  Syria,  and  that  the  Greek 

text  was  edited  by  a  monk  of  Saint  Saba  named  John,  hisversioo 

being  the  source  of  all  later  texts  and  translations.    How  much 

older  than  this  the  Christian  story  is,  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is 

interesting  to  remember  that  it  embodies  in  the  form  of  a  ^>eedi 

the  "  Apology  "  of  the  snd-century  philosopher  Aristides.    After 

its  appearance  among  the  writings  of  John  of  Damascus,  it  was 

incorporated  vrith  Simeon  Metaphrastes'  Lives  of  tkt  Saitds 

{c.  950),  and  thence  gained  great  vogue,  being  trvislaied  into 

almost  every  European  language.    A  famous  Icelandic  vexsioQ 

was  nuide  for  Prince  Hakon  early  in  the  13th  century.    In  the 

East,  too,  it  took  on  new  life  and  Catholic  missionaries  freely  used 

it  in  their  propaganda.    Thus  a  Tagala  (Philippine)  translation 

wasbroughtoutat  Manila  in  1712.    Besides  furnishing  the  early 

playwrights  with  material  for  miracle  plays,  it  has  supplied 

episodes  and  apologues  to  many  a  writer,  induding  Boccaccio, 

John  Gower  and  Shake^>eare.    Rudolph  of  Ems  about  1220 

expanded  it  into  a  long  poem  of  x6,ooo  lines,  celebrating  the 

victory  of  Christian  over  heathen  teaching.    The  heroes  of  the 

romance  have  even  attained  saintly  rank.    Their  names  were 

inserted  by  Petnis  de  Natalibus  in  his  Ctttahgus  SamUnm 

(c.  1380),  and  Cardinal  Baronius  induded  them  in  the  official 

Mortyrciogium  authorized  by  Sixtus  V.(i  585-1 590)  under  the  date 

of  the  37th  of  November.    In  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  **  the 

holy  Josaph,  son  of  Abener,  king  of  India"  is  allotted  the 

26th  of  August.    Thus  unwittingly  Gautaxoa  the  Buddha  has 

come  to  official  recognition  as  a  saint  in  two  great  branches  of 

the  Catholic  Church,  and  no  one  will  say  that  he  does  not  deserve 

the  honour.    A  church  dedicated  Dito  Josaphat  in  Palermo  is 

probably  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

The  identity  of  the  jtories  of  Buddha  and  St  Josaphat  was  re- 
cognized by  the  historian  of  Portuipjese  India,  Ujogo  do  Cooto 
(1542-1616),  as  may  be  seen  in  hit  history  {Dec.  v.  uv.  vi  cap.  a). 
In  modem  times  the  honour  bdon^  to  Laboolaye  (x8s9)7Te&( 
Liebrecht  in  i860  putting  it  beyond  dispute.  Subsequent  reaeaidx* 
have  been  carried  out  by  Zotenbeig,  Max  Mailer,  Rhys  Davids 
Braunholtz  and  Joseph  Jacobs,  who  published  his  Pfl'temi  amd 
Josaphat  in  1896. 

BAR-LB-DUC»  a  town  of  north-eastern  Ftance,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Meuse,  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Ch&lons-sur-Maxne,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  railway  between  that  town  and 
Nancy.  Pop.  (1906)  14,624.  The  lower,  noore  modem  and  busier 
part  of  the  town  extends  along  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  wooded 
or  vine-dad  hills,  and  is  traversed  throu^bout  its  length  by  the 
Ornain,  which  is  crossed  by  several  bridges.  It  is  limited  towards 
the  north-east  by  the  canal  from  the  Mame  to  the  Rhine,  on  the 
south-west  by  a  small  arm  of  the  Ornain,  called  the  Cual  dcs 
Usines,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  the  upper  town  (ViDe  Haute) 
is  situated.  The  Ville  Haute,  which  is  reached  by  staircases  and 
steep  narrow  thoroughfares,  is  intersected  by  a  long,  qniet  street, 
bordered  by  houses  of  the  x  5th,x6th  and  1 7th  centuries.  In  this 
quarter  are  the  remains  (x6th  century)  of  the  chitean  of  the 
dukes  of  Bar,  dismantled  in  1670,  the  old  dock-tower  and  the 
college,  built  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  x6th  century.  Its  church 
of  St  Pierre  (14th  and  X5th  centuries)  contains  a  skilfully-carved 
effigy  in  white  stone  of  a  half-decayed  corpse,  the  work  of  Ugicr 
Richier  (i 500-1 572),  a  pupil  of  Michdangdo — erected  to  the 
memory  of  Ren£  de  ChAlons  (d.  x  544).  The  lower  town  contains 
the  official  buildings  and  two  or  three  churches,  but  these  are  of 
little  interest.  Among  the  statues  of  distinguished  natives  <tf  the 
town  is  one  to  Charles  Nicolas  Oudinot,  whose  house  serves  as  the 
h6tel-de-ville.  Bar-le-Duc  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
o>mmerce,  a  board  of  trade  arbitrators,  a  lycte,  a  training-coUege 
for  girls,  a  chamber  of  conunerce,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France 
and  an  art  museum.  The  industries  of  the  town  indode  izps> 
founding  and  the  manufacture  of  marhinwy,  oonets,  hoskfj. 
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flannd  goods,  jam  and  wiU-psper,  and  brewing,  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving,  leather-dressing  and  dyeing.  Wine,  timber  and 
iron  are  important  articles  of  commerce. 

Bar-ie-Duc  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  cotmtship,  later 
duchy,  of  fiar,  the  history  of  which  is  given  below.  Though 
probably  ol  andent  origin,  the  town  was  unimportant  till  the 
loth  century  when  it  became  the  residence  of  the  counts. 

Counts  and  Dukes  of  Bax.  In  the  middle  of  the  loth 
ccntur)-  the  territory  of  Bar  (Barrois)  formed  a  dependency  of 
the  Empire.  In  the  i  ith  century  its  lords  were  only  counts  by 
title;  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  Mousson  (which  also  possessed 
the  countships  of  Montb^Iiard  and  Ferrette),  and  usually  fought 
in  the  French  ranks,  while  their  neighbours,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine, 
adhered  to  the  German  side.  Theobald  I.,  count  of  Bar,  was.  an 
ally  of  Philip  Augustus,  as  was  also  his  son  Henry  II.,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines  in  1214.  But 
sometimes  the  counts  of  Bar  bore  arms  against  France.  In  130Z 
Henry  III.  having  made  an  alliance  with  Edward  I.  of  England, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  was  vanquished  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  who  forced  him  to  do  homage  for  a  part  of  Barrois,  situated 
west  of  the  Meuse,  which  was  called  Barrois  mouvafa.  In  1354 
Robert,  count  of  Bar,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  King 
John,  was  made  marquis  of  Pont-Jl-Mousson  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  and  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Bar.  His  successor, 
Edward  III.,  was  killed  at  Agincourt  in  141 5.  In  1419  Louis  of 
Bar,  brother  of  the  Last-named,  a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ch&Ions, 
gave  the  duchy  of  Bar  to  Ren£  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  his 
sister  Yolande,  who  married  Isabella,  duchess  of  Lorraine. 
Yolande  of  Anjou,  who  in  1444  had  married  Fcrri  of  Lorraine, 
count  of  Vaud^ont,  became  heiress  of  Nicholas  of  Anjou,  duke 
of  Calabria  and  of  Lorraine,  in  1473,  and  of  Ren£  of  Anjou,  duke 
of  Bar,  in  1480;  thus  Lorraine,  with  Barrois  added  to  it,  once 
more  returned  to  the  family  of  its  ancient  dukes.  United  with 
Lorraine  to  France  in  1634,  Barrois  remained,  except  for  short 
intervals,  part  of  the  royal  domain.  It  was  granted  in  1738  to 
Stanislaus  Lcszczynski,  ex-king  of  Poland,  and  on  his  death  in 
1 766  was  once  more  attached  to  the  crown  of  France.    (M.P.*) 

BARLBTTA  (anc.  Barduii)*  a  seaport  town  and  episcopal  see 
of  Apulia,  Italy,  on  the  E.S.E.  coast,  in  the  province  of  Bari, 
34I  m.  W.N.W.  of  Bari  by  rail.  Pop.  (igox)  42.033.  Its  import- 
ance dates  from  the  time  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  The  Gothic 
church  of  S.  Sepolcro  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  x  ath  century, 
and  the  Romanesque  cathedral  was  begun  at  the  same  period, 
but  added  to  later.  In  front  of  the  former  church  stands  a 
bronze  statue,  14  ft  in  height,  of  the  emperor  Heradius.  The 
castle  behind  the  cathedral  dates  from  1537.  The  harbour  is 
good.  It  was  cleared  by  508  sailing-vessels  and  461  steamers,  the 
latter  with  a  total  tonnage  of  364,904  in  1904;  the  exports  were 
of  the  value  of  £180,699  (principally  wine,  sulphur,  oil,  tartar  and 
tartaric  add),  and  the  imports  £92,486  (coal,  timber  and  sundries). 

In  the  neighbourhood  (between  Andria  and  Corato),  during 
the  nege  of  Barietta  by  the  French  in  1503,  the  town  being 
defendMl  by  the  Spanish  army,  a  combat  took  place  between 
thirteen  fMcked  knights  of  Italy  and  France,  which  resulted  in 
favour  oi  the  former:  it  has  been  celebrated  by  Massimo  d' 
AzegUo  in  his  Disfida  di  BarUtia.  Seven  miles  to  the  N.W.  are 
the  salt-works  of  Barietta,  now  known  under  the  name  of 
MargheriU  di  Savoia.  (T.  As.) 

BARLBT  (Hordeum  saihum),  a  member  of  the  grass  family, 
and  an  unportant  cereal  which  belongs  pecuUarly  to  temperate 
regions.  It  originated  from  a  wild  species,  H.  sponlaneum,  a 
native  of  western  Asia  and  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
times.  Three  subspecies  or  races  are  recognized,  (i.)  H.  sativum^ 
subsp.  dislichuM  (described  by  Linnaeus  as  a  distinct  species, 
H,  distUkon)y  two-rowed  barley.  Only  the  middle  spikclet  of 
each  triplet  is  fertfle;  the  ear  has  therefore  only  two  longitudinal 
rows  of  grain,  and  the  spikes  are  strongly  compressed  laterally. 
This  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  wild  stock,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  non-jointed  axis  and  somewhat  shorter 
awna.  This  is  the  race  most  commonly  grown  in  the  British 
bks  and  in  central  Europe,  and  includes  a  large  number  of 
fob-nces  and  varieties  among  which  are  the  finest  malting- 


barieys.  The  chief  sub-races  are  (a)  peacock,  fan  or  battledore 
barley,  described  by  Linnaeus  as  a  distinct  species,  H.  uocriton, 
with  erect  short  ears  about  2}  in.  long,  broad  at  the  base  and 
narrow  at  the  tip,  suggesting  an  open  fan  or  peacock's  tail; 
(b)  erect-eared  barleys  (var.  erectum)  with  erect  broad  ears  and 
closely-packed  plump  grains;  (c)  nodding  barleys  (var.  nutans). 
The  ripe  ears  of  the  last  hang  so  as  to  become  almost  parallel  with 
the  stem;  they  are  narrower  and  longer  than  in  (6),  owing  to  the 
grains  bdng  placed  farther  apart  on  the  rachis;  it  includes  the 
Chevalier  variety,  one  of  the  best  for  malting  purposes,  (ii.)  H. 
sativum,  subsp.  hexastickum,  six-rowed  barley  (the  H.  kexastichon 
of  Linnaeus).  All  the  flowers  of  each  triplet  of  spikelets  on  both 
sides  of  the  rachis  are  fertile  and  produce  ripe  fruits;  hence  the 
ear  produces  six  longitudinal  rows  of  grain.  The  ears  are  short, 
erect,  and  the  grain  thin  and  coarse;  the  straw  is  also  short  It 
is  a  hardy  race,  but  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  grain  is 
rarely  met  vrith  in  Great  Britain,  (iii.)  H,  sativum,  subsp. 
vulgare,  here,  bigg  or .  four-rowed  barley  (the  H.  vulgare  of 
Linnaeus).  All  the  flowen  of  each  triplet  are  fertile  as  in  (ii.), 
but  the  rows  are  not  arranged  regularly  at  equal  distances  round 
the  rachis.  The  central  fruits  of  each  triplet  form  two  regular 
rows,  but  the  lateral  spikelets  form  not  four  straight  single  rows 
as  in  (ii.),  but  two  regular  double  rows,  the  whole  ear  appearing 
irregiUarly  four-rowed.  This  race  seems  to  be  of  later  origin 
than  the  others.  The  ears  are  erect,  about  2}  in.  long,  Uie 
grains  thinner  and  longer  than  in  the  two-rowed  race,  and  the 
awns  stiff  and  firmly  adhering  to  the  flowering  glume.  The  var. 
pallidum  is  the  barley  most  frequently  cultivated  in  northern 
Europe  and  northern  Asia.  This  race  was  formerly  used  for  malt 
and  beer,  but  owing  to  its  larger  amount  of  gluten  as  compared 
with  starch  it  is  less  adapted  for  brewing  than  the  two-rowed  sorts. 
To  this  belong  the  varieties  naked  barley  (H.  codeste  and  ff. 
nudum)  and  Himalayan  barley  (H.  Irifurcatum  and  H.  aegiceras). 
In  both  the  fruits  fall  out  freely  from  the  glume,  and  in  the 
latter  the  awns  are  three-pronged  and  shorter  than  the  grain. 

Barley  is  the  most  hardy  of  all  cereal  grains,  its  limit  of 
ctiltivation  extending  farther  north  than  any  other;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  can  be  profitably  cultivated  in  sub-tropical 
countries.  The  opinion  of  Pliny,  that  it  is  the  most  andent 
aliment  of  mankind,  appears  to  be  well-founded,  for  no  less  than 
three  varieties  have  been  found  in  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land, in  deposits  belonging  to  the  Stone  Period.  According  to 
Professor  Heer  these  varieties  are  the  common  two-rowed 
{H.  distickum),  the  large  six-rowed  (H.  hexastichum,  var.  densum), 
and  the  small  six-rowed  (H.  hexastichum,  var.  sanctum).  The 
last  variety  is  both  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  commonly 
found,  and  is  the  sacred  bariey  of  antiquity,  ears  of  which  are 
frequently  represented  plaited  in  the  hair  of  the  goddess  Ceres, 
besides  being  figured  on  ancient  coins.  The  cultivation  of  barley 
in  andent  Egypt  is  indicated  in  Exod.  ix.  31.  Till  within  recent 
times  barley  formed  an  important  source  of  food  in  northern 
countries,  and  barley  cakes  are  still  to  some  extent  eaten. 
Owing,  however,  to  its  poverty  in  that  form  of  nitrogenous 
compound  called  gluten,  so  abundant  in  wheat,  barley-flour 
cannot  be  baked  into  vesiculated  bread;  still  it  is  a  highly- 
nutritious  substance,  the  salts  it  contains  having  a  high  propor- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid.  The  following  is  the  composition  of 
barley-meal  according  to  Von  Bibra,  omitting  the  salts. — 

Water 15        percent 

Nitrogenous  compounds  ia-98i 

Gum 6'744 

Sugar  .        *        .        .        .      3-200 

Stirch 59*950 

Fat 3-170 

Barley  is  now  chiefly  cultivated  for  malting  (see  Malt)  to 
prepare  spirits  and  beer  (see  Brewing),  but  it  is  also  largely 
emplo3red  in  domestic  cookery.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  hard, 
somewhat  flinty  grains  are  preferable,  and  they  are  prepared  by 
grinding  off  the  outer  cutide  which  forms  "  pot  barley."  When 
the  attrition  is  carried  fivther,  so  that  the  grain  is  reduced  to 
small  round  pellets,  it  is  termed  "  pearl  barley."  Patent  barley 
is  dther  pot  or  peari  barley  reduced  to  flour.  Under  the  name 
dececium  hord^,  a  preparation  of  bariey  is  induded  in  the 
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British  Phannacopoda,  which  is  of  value  as  a  demulcent  and 
emollient  drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders. 

Cultivalion. — Apart  from  the  growth-habits  of  the  plant  itself, 
the  consideration  that  chiefly  determines  the  routine  of  barley 
cultivation  is  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  maltster  for  uni- 
formity of  sampU.  Less  care  is  required  in  its  cultivation  when 
it  is  intended  for  feeding  live-stock.  It  is  essential  that  the  grains 
on  the  maltster's  floor  should  germinate  simultaneously,  hence  at 
the  time  of  reaping,  the  whole  crop  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  stage  of  maturity.  G^  rich  soils  the  crop  is  liable  to 
grow  too  rapidly  and  yield  a  coarse,  uneven  sample,  consequently 
the  best  barley  is  grown  on  light,  open  and  preferably  calcareous 
soils,  while  if  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  too  high  it  is  often  reduced 
by  growing  wheat  before  the  barley. 

Barley  (see  Agriculture,  Crops  and  Cropping)  is  a  rapidly- 
growing  and  shallow-rooted  plant  The  upper  layer  of  the  soil 
must  therefore  be  free  from  weeds,  finely  pulverized  and  stocked 
with  a  readily-available  supply  of  nutriment  In  most  rotations 
barley  is  grown  after  turnips,  or  some  other  "  cleaning  "  crop, 
with  or  without  the  interposition  of  a  wheat  crop.  The  roots  are 
fed  off  by  sheep  during  autumn  and  early  winter,  after  which  the 
ground  is, ploughed  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  in.  only  in  order 
not  to  put  the  layer  of  soil  fertilized  by  the  sheep  beyond  reach 
of  the  plant  The  ground  is  then  left  unworked  and  open  to  the 
crumbling  influence  of  frost  till  towards  the  end  of  winter,  when 
it  is  stirred  with  the  cultivator  followed  by  the  harrows,  or  in 
some  cases  ploughed  with  a  shallow  furrow.  The  seed,  which 
should  be  plump,  light  in  colour,  with  a  thin  skin  covered  by 
fine  wrinkles,  is  sown  in  March  and  early  April*  at  the  rate  of 
from  8  to  1 2  pecks  to  the  acre  and  lightly  harrowed  in.  As  even 
distribution  at  a  uniform  depth  is  necessary,  the  drill  is  preferred 
to  the  broadcast-seeder  for  barley  sowing.  In  early  districts 
seeding  may  take  place  as  early  as  February,  provided  a  fine 
tilth  is  obtainable,  but  it  rarely  extends  beyond  the  end  of  April. 
If  artificial  manures  are  used,  a  usual  dressing  consists  of  2  or 
3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
followed,  if  the  ground  is  in  poor  condition,  by  x  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  when  the  plant  is  showing.  Nitrogen  must,  however,  be 
applied  with  caution  as  it  makes  the  barley  rich  in  albumen, 
and  highly  albuminous  barley  keeps  badly  and  easily  loses  *its 
germinating  capacity.  Farm-yard  manure  ^ould  also  be  avoided. 
After-cultivation  may  comprise  rolling,  harrowing  (to  preserve 
the  fineness  of  the  tilth)  and  in  some  districts  hoeing.  Barley  is 
cut,  either  with  scythe  or  machine,  when  it  is  quite  ripe  with  the 
ears  bending  over.  The  crop  is  often  allowed  to  lie  loose  for  a  day 
or  two,  owing  to  the  belief  that  sunshine  and  dews  or  even  showers 
mellow  it  and  improve  its  colour.  It  may  even  be  stacked  without 
tying  into  sheaves,  though  this  course  involves  greater  expendi- 
ture of  labour  in  carrying  and  afterwards  in  threshing.  Tliere 
Is  a  prejudiee  against  the  use  of  the  binder  in  reaping  barley,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  uniformity  of  colour  in  the  grain  when 
the  staUu  are  tightly  tied  in  the  sheaf,  and  the  stm  has  not  free 
access  to  those  on  the  inside.  In  any  case  It  must  not  be  stacked 
while  damp,  and  if  cut  by  machine  is  therefore  sometimes  tied 
In  sheaves  and  set  up  in  stooks  as  in  the  case  of  wheat.  The 
above  sketch  indicates  the  general  principles  of  barley-cultivation, 
but  in  practice  they  are  often  modified  by  local  custom  or  farming 
exigencies. 

Barley  is  liable  to  smut  and  the  other  fungus  diseases  which 
attack  wheat  (^.v.),  and  the  insect  pests  whidi  prey  on  the  two 
plants  are  also  siniilar.  The  larvae  of  the  ribbon-footed  corn-fly 
{Cklorops  taeniopus)  caused  great  injury  to  the  barley  crop  in 
Great  Britain  in  1893,  when  the  plant  was  weakened  by  extreme 
drought.  A  fair  crop  of  barley  yields  about  36  busheb  (56  lb  to* 
the  bushel)  per  acre,  but  under  the  best  conditions  40  and  50 
bushels  may  be  obtained.  The  yield  of  straw  is  from  15  to  20 
cwt.  per  acre.  Barley-straw  Is  considered  inferior  both  as  fodder 
and  litter. 

BARLET-BREAK,  an  old  English  country  game  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  poets  of  the  xyth  and  z8th  centuries.    It  was 

■  Bariey  is  occasionaUy  sown  in  autumn  to  provide  keep  for  sheep 
In  the  following  spring. 


played  by  three  pairs  composed  of  one  of  each  sex,  who  were 
stationed  in  three  bases  or  plots,  contiguous  to  eadb  other.  The 
couple  occupying  the  middle  base,  called  hdl  or  prison^ 
endeavoured  to  catch  the  other  two,  who,  when  chased,  might 
break  to  avoid  being  caught  If  one  was  overtaken,  he  and  his 
companion  were  condenmed  to  keU.  From  this  game  was  taken 
the  expression  "the  last  couple  in  hell,"  often  used  in  old  plays. 

BARLEY-CORN,  a  grain  of  barley,  and  thus  a  measure  taken 
from  the  length  of  a  grain  of  barley,  three  of  which  (sometimes 
four)  were  considered  to  make  up  an  Inch.  The  barley-corn  has 
been  personified  as  representing  the  malt  liquor  made  from 
barley,  as  in  Bums's  song  "  John  Barieycom." 

BARLOW.  SIR  GEORGE  HILARO  (1762-1847),  Anglo-Indi^ 
statesman,  was  appointed  to  the  Ben^  Civil  Service  in  1778, 
and  in  1788  carried  into  execution  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Bengal.  When  the  marquess  of  Comwallis  died  in  1805,. St 
George  Barlow  was  nominated  provisional  governor-general,  and 
his  passion  for  economy  and  retrenchment  in  that  capacity  has 
caused  him  to  be  known  as  the  only  govcxnor-general  wha 
diminished  the  area  of  British  territory;  but  his  oominatioa 
was  rejected  by  the  home  government,  and  Lord  Minto  was 
appointed.  Subsequently  Barlow  was  created  governor  of 
Madras,  where  his  want  of  tact  caused  a  mutiny  of  officers  in 
1809,  similar  to  that  which  had  previously  occurred  under  Clive. 
In  z8i2  he  was  recalled,  and  Uved  in  retirement  until  his  dcaih 
in  February  1847.    He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1803. 

BARLOW,  JOEL  (1754-18x2),  American  poet  and  politician, 
bom  In  Redding,  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  on  the  24th  of 
March  1754.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1 778,  was  a  post-graduate 
student  there  for  two  years,  and  from  September  17  80  until  the 
dose  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  chaplain  in  a  Massachusetts 
brigade.  He  then,  in  1783,  removed  to  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
established  there  in  July  1784  a  weekly  paper,  the  American 
Mercury f  with  which  he  was  connected  for  a  year,  and  in  x  7S6  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  At  Hartford  he  was  a  member  of  a  group 
of  young  writers  Including  Lemuel  Hopkins,  David  Humplure>^ 
and  John  Trumbull,  known  in  American  literary  history  as  the 
"  Hartford  Wits."  He  contributed  to  the  Anarckiad,  a  series  of 
satirico-political  papers,  and  in  1787  published  a  long  and 
ambitious  poem.  The  Vision  of  Co/aim&ifx,^  which  gave  him  a 
considerable  literary  reputation  and  was  once  much  read.  Id 
1788  he  went  to  France  as  the  agent  of  the  Sdoto  Land  Company, 
his  object  being  to  sell  lands  and  enlist  immigrants.  He  seems 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  company, 
which  failed  disastrously  in  1790.  He  had  previously,  however, 
induced  the  c6mpany  of  Frenchmen,  who  ultimately  founded 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  to  emigrate  to  America.  In  Paris  he  becarae 
a  liberal  in  religion  and  an  advanced  republican  in  politics. 
He  remained  abroad  for  several  years,  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  London;  was  a  member  of  the  obnoxious  **  London 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information ";  published  various 
radical  essays.  Including  a  volume  entitled  Advice  to  the  PrtnUged 
Orders  (1792),  which  was  proscribed  by  the  British  government; 
and  was  made  a  citizen  of  France  in  X792.  He  was  American 
consul  at  Algiers  in  1795-X797,  securing  Uie  release  of  American 
prisoners  held  for  ransom,  and  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Tripoli 
( 1 796) .  He  returned  to  America  in  1 805,  and  lived  near  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  until  i8xx,  when  he  became  American  plenlpotcntiaiy 
to  France,  charged  with  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Napoleon,  and  with  securing  the  restitution  of  confiscated 
American  property  or  indenmity  therefor.  He  was  summoned 
for  an  Interview  with  Napoleon  at  Wilna,  but  failed  to  see  tbe 
emperor  there;  became  Involved  In  the  retreat  of  tbe  French 
army;  and,  overcome  by  exposure,  died  at  the  Polish  vObge  of 
Zamowiec  on  the  24th  of  December  x8i2.  In  1807  he  had  pub- 
lished in  a  sumptuous  volume  the  Columbicd,  an  enlarged  edition 
of  his  Vision  of  Colun^ms,  more  pompous  even  than  tbe  original; 
but,  though  it  added  to  his  reputation  In  some  quarters,  on  the 
whole  It  was  not  well  received,  and  it  has  subsequently  been  muc^ 
ridiculed.  The  poem  for  which  he  is  now  b«t  known  is  his  mock 
heroic  Hasty  Pudding  (1793).  Besides  the  writings  mentkMied 
above,  he  published  Conspiracy  of  Kings,  a  Poem  ad4rts9ti  ^ 
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the  lukabitanis  of  Europe  from  another  Qmvter  of  the  Globe  (1799) ; 
View  of  the  Public  Debt,  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  United 
Stales  (x8oo);  and  the  Political  Writings  of  Joel  Barlow  (2nd  ed, 
1796).  He  also  published  an  edition, "  corrected  and  enlaiiged/' 
of  Isaac  Watt's  Imitation  of  the  Psalms  of  Daeid  (1786). 

Sec  C.  B.  Todd*B  Life  and  Letters  of  Jod  Barlow  (New  York  and 
London,  18S6);  and  a  chapter,  "'The  Literary  Strivings  of  Joel 
Barlow."  in  M.  C.  Tyler's  Three  Men  of  Letters  (New  York  and 
Loodon,  1895). 

BABLOW,  PETER  (x776-x36>),  English  writer  on  pure  and 
applied  mathematics,  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  1776  and  died  on 
the  xst  of  March  1862.  In  x8o6  he  was  appointed  mathematical 
master  in  the  Woolwich  Academy,  and  filled  that  post  for  forty- 
one  years.  In  x  8  23  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  two  years  later  received  the  Copley  medal.  Steam  loco- 
motion received  much  attention  at  his  hands,  and  he  sat  on  the 
railway  commissions  of  1836,  1839,  X842,  1845.  He  received 
many  distinctions  from  British  and  foreign  scientific  societies. 
Barlow's  principal  works  are — Elementary  Investigation  of  the 
Theory  of  Numbers  (x8xx);  New  Mathematical  and  Philosophical 
Dictionary  (18x4);  Essay  on  Magnetic  Attractions  (1820).  The 
investigations  on  magnetism  led  to  the  important  practical 
discovery  of  a  means  of  rectifying  or  compensating  compass 
errors  in  ships.  Besides  compiling  numerous  useful  tables,  he 
contribute  largely  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 

BARM  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages),  the  scum 
formed  on  the  top  of  malt  liquor  when  fermenting;  yeast  used  to 
leaven  bread,  or  to  set  up  fermentation  in  liquor. 

BARMECIDES,  more  accurately  Barvakids,  a  noble  Persian 
family  which  attained  great  power  under  the  Abbasid  caliphs. 
Barmak,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  a  Persian  fire-worshipper, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Khorasan.  According 
to  tradition,  his  wife  was  taken  for  a  time  into  the  harem  of 
AbdaOah,  brother  of  Kotaiba  the  conqueror  of  Balkh,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Khalid  b.  Barmak  the  Barmecide.  Barmak 
subsequently  (about  A.D.  736)  rebuilt  and  adorned  his  native 
city  of  Balkh  after  the  rebellion  of  Harith.  The  family  prospered, 
and  his  grandson  Ya^y&  b.  Khalid  was  the  vizier  of  the  caliph 
Mahdi  and  tutor  of  HarQn  al-Rashid.  His  sons  Fadl  and  Ja'far 
(the  Giafar  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  both  occupied  high  offices 
under  Hartin.  The  story  of  their  disgrace,  though  romantic, 
is  not  improbable.  HarQn,  it  is  said,  fotmd  his  dhief  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  his  sistv  'AbbSsa  and  Ja'far,  and  in  order  that 
tlMse  two  might  be  with  him  continuously  without  breach  of 
etiquette,  persuaded  them  to  contract  a  purely  formal  marriage. 
The  conc^tions  were,  however,  not  observed  and  HarQn,  learning 
that  'AbbSsa  had  borne  a  son,  caused  Ja'far  suddenly  to 
be  arrested  and  beheaded,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  except 
Mahommed,  Yaby&'s  brother,  to  be  imprisoned  and  deprived 
of  their  property.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  HarQn *s  anger 
was  caused  to  a  large  extent  by  the  insinuations  of  his  courtiers 
that  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  family. 
See  farther  Caupbate,  section  C,  §§  4,  5. 

The  expression  "  Barmecide  Feast,"  to  denote  an  imaginary 
banquet,  is  drawn  from  one  of  the  tales  ("  The  Barber's  Tale 
of  his  Sixth  Brother  ")  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  which  a  series 
of  empty  dishes  is  served  up  to  a  hungry  man  to  test  his  sense 
M  humour  by  one  of  the  Barmecides  (see  edition  by  L.  C. 
Smithers,  Lond.,  1894,  vol  i.  317). 

BARMEM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province 
and  the  governmental  district  of  Diisseldorf.  Pop.  (18 16) 
19,030;  (1890)  ii6,X44;  (1905)  156,148.  It  is  served  by  the 
main  raflway  from  Berlin  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  lies  immediately 
east  of  Elberfeld,  with  which  it  virtually  forms  one  town.  It 
stretches  for  some  4  m.  along  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river 
Wapper,  which,  within  the  municipal  boundaries,  is  crossed  by 
twenty  bridges.  High  wooded  hiUs  surround  it  It  is  divided 
into  three  main  districts.  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Barmen,  and 
is  connected,  throughout  its  length,  with  Elberfeld,  by  railway, 
tramway,  and  a  suspended  trolley  line,  hanging  over  the  bed  of  the 
Wapper.  It  contains  nine  Evangelical  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
dsorchcs,  a  stately  modem  town  hall,  a  Hall  of  Fame  {Ruhmes- 


hatte)t  with  sutues  of  the  emperors  William  I.  and  Frederick  III., 
a  theatre,  a  picture-gallery,  an  ethnographical  museum,  and  an 
exchange.  There  are  many  public  monuments,  one  to  Bismarck 
another  to  the  poet  Emil  Rittershaus  (1834-X897),  a  native  of  the 
town,  and  one  commemorative  of  the  Franco-German  War  of 
X  870-7  X .  There  are  several  high-grade  public  schools,  academies 
of  technical  science,  engineering  and  textile  industry,  and  a 
missionary  theological  seminary.  Barmen  is  one  of  the  most 
important  manufacturing  centres  of  Germany.  The  rapid 
development  of  its  commercial  activity  only  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  X9th  century.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  ribbon 
weaving  in  Germany,  and  manufactures  thread,  lace,  braids, 
cotton  and  doth  goods,  carpets,  silks,  machinery,  steel  wares, 
plated  goods  and  buttons,  the  last  industry  employing  about 
xs,ooo  hands.  There  are  numerous  bleaching-fields,  print-fields 
and  dyeworks  famous  for  their  Turkey-red,  soap  works,  chemical 
works  and  potteries.  There  are  also  extensive  breweries.  Its 
export  trade,  particuhu-ly  to  the  United  States,  is  very  consider- 
able. The  hiUs  lying  S.  of  the  town  are  laid  out  in  public  grounds. 
Here  are  a  health  resort,  a  tower  commanding  an  extensive  view, 
and  numerous  villas.  Barmen,  although  mentioned  in  chronicles 
in  the  xxth  century,  did  not  attain  dvic  rights  until  1808,  when 
it  was  formed  into  a  munidpality  by  the  grand-duke  of  Berg. 

See  A.  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency  (1906),  for  a  good  description 
of  the  industrial  aspect. 

BARMOTB  COURT  (also  written  Beschmote,  Bakghmote, 
Baxgeicote,  Bakmoot),  a  name  apph'ed  to  courts  held  in  the 
lead-mining  districts  of  Derbyshire,  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  industry  and  also  for  the 
settlements  of  any  disputes  which  may  arise  in  connexion  there- 
with. Barmote  courts  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  having  been 
in  existence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Their  jurisdiction  extends 
both  to  the  crown  lands  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  to  those 
under  individual  ownership,  comprising  seven  dearly  defined 
districts.  Owing  to  the  progreu  made  in  modem  mining,  many 
of  the  customs  and  much  of  the  procedure  had  become  obsolete, 
and  their  powers  were  regulated  by  the  High  Peak  Mining 
Customs  and  Mineral  Courts  Act  1851.  An  appeal  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  lies  by  way  of  certiorari, 

BARMOUTH  {Abernum,  mouth  of  the  Maw,  or  Mawddach,  in 
Cardigan  Bay,  the  only  haven  in  Merionethshire,  North  Wales), 
a  small  seaport  on  the  north  of  the  estuary.  Pop.  of  urbaji 
district  (1901),  2214.  The  ride  to  Dolgelley  (Dolgellau)  is  fine. 
The  parish  church,  Uanaber,  1}  m.  from  Barmouth,  is  on  a  cliff 
overlooking  the  sea.  Barmouth  is  a  favourite  bathhig  place,  on 
the  Cambrian  railway.  It  is  a  centre  for  coaching  in  summer, 
especially  to  and  through  the  Vale  of  Llangollen. 

BARNABAS,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  surname,  according 
to  Acts  iv.  36,  given  by  the  apostles  (possibly  in  contrast  to 
Joseph  Barsabbas,  Acts  i.  23)  to  Joseph,  "a  Levite,  a  man  of 
Cyprus  by  birth,"  who,  though  like  Paul  not  of  the  Twelve,  came 
like  him  to  rank  as  an  apostle  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14,  x.  Cor.  ix.  6;  see 
Apostle).  The  Greek  rendering  of  this  Semitic  name  (w'te 
TopoucX^ccds)  may  be  translated  "son  of  consolation  "  (as  in  the 
A.  v.),  or  "  son  of  exhorUtion  "  (as  in  the  R.  V.).  But  there  is 
an  initial  difficulty  about  the  Greek  rendering  itself,  as  no 
satisfactory  etymology  of  Bar-nabas  in  this  sense  has  as  yet  been 
suggested.  The  one  at  present  in  favour  on  the  ground  of  philo- 
logical analogy  (see  Z.N.T.W.,  X906,  p.  91  for  a  fresh  instance), 
viz.  Bar-Ncbo,  lacks  intrinsic  fitness  for  a  Jew  and  a  Levite,  and 
of  course  does  not  accord  with  the  statement  in  Acts  itself. 
Hence  it  still  seems  best  to  assume  some  unknown  Aramaic  form 
equivalent  to  irapAxXijais,  and  then  to  take  the  latter  in  the 
sense  of  comfort  or  encouragement  This  rendering,  rather  than 
"  exhortation  "  in  the  sense  of  eloquence,  best  suits  the  usage 
of  Acts,  which  suggests  such  comfort  as  is  given  by  encouraging 
rather  than  rousing  words  (ix.  31,  xi.  23,  xiii.  xs,  xv.  3x  f.,  d. 
Luke  ii.  25,  vi.  24).  All  we  hear  of  Barnabas  points  to  goodness 
of  heart  ("  a  good  man,"  xi.  34)as  his  distinctive  quality,  giving 
fineness  of  perception  (ix.  27.  xi.  25  f.)  and  large  insight  into 
essentials  (xi.  33.  f.).  It  was  probably  the  practically  hdpful  and 
encouraging  form  that  his  gift  as  a  "  prophet "  took  (Acts  xiii  i. 
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with  I  Cor.  xiv.  3).  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  his  first  appeur- 
ance  is  of  the  generously  hclpftil  kind  described  in  Acts  iv.  36  f. 
Yet  we  must  beware  of  regarding  Barnabas  as  merdy  a  fine 
character;  he  plays  too  prominent  a  part  in  the  New  Testament 
for  any  such  limitation.  Thus,  he  next  appears  as  braving  the 
suspicions  which  dogged  the  ex-persecutor  Saul  (Paul) — ^possibly 
an  old  acquaintance  in  Hellenist  circles  at  Jerusalem  (d.  vi.  9, 
ix.  29) — and  introducing  him  to  the  older  apostles  (ix.  37).  More 
suggestive  still  of  high  repute  as  a  man  of  insight  and  authority 
is  his  mission  from  the  Jerusalem  Church  to  inspect  and  judge 
of  the  new  departure  in  the  Gospel  at  Antioch,  in  Acts  xi.  a  a. 
This  means  very  much,  though  his  modesty  led  him  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  his  friend  Saul  to  cope  with  the  new  and  expanding  sittiation 
(as  f.).  After  their  brief  joint  visit  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem 
(xi.  30,  xiL  2$)  we  next  get  a  glimpse  of  Barnabas  as  still  chief 
among  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Antiochene  Church,  and  as 
called  by  the  Spirit,  along  with  Saul,  to  initiate  tl^  wider 
mission  of  the  Gospel,  outside  Syria  even,  in  regions  beyond 
(xiii.  2,  4).  He  led  the  way  to  his  native  Cyprus;  but  in  the 
crucial  struggle  with  the  magician  Bar- Jesus,  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor  of  the  island  (xiii.  7  £F.),  Satil  seems  to  have  come 
so  decisively  to  the  front,  that  henceforth,  for  the  author  of  Acts 
he  takes  the  lead,  and  Barnabas  appears  as  his  colleague  (see 
xiii.  13,  "  Paul  and  his  company,"  and  note  the  turning  back  of 
Mark,  the  kinsman  of  Barnabas).  The  fact  that  at  Lystra  the 
natives  st>^ed  Barnabas,  Zeus,  and  Paul,  Hermes,  while  suggest- 
ing that  Barnabas  was  the  man  of  nobler  mien,  proves  that  Paul 
was  the  chief  speaker  (xiv.  12);  and  the  notices  in  the  Paiiline 
epistles  fully  bear  out  the  view  that "  the  gospel  of  the  Gentiles  " 
which  they  preached  was  in  conception  Paul's  (Gal.  ii.  1-9). 
Indeed,  Bamabas's  vacillation  at  Aiitioch,  as  recorded  in  Gal. 
ii.  XX  £F.  (whether  it  preceded  or  followed  their  mission  in  Acts 
xiii.-xiv.),  shows  that,  while  gifted  with  true  intuitions,  he  was 
not  strong  in  thinking  out  his  position  to  all  its  issues  on  principle, 
and  that  it  was  here  that  Paul  was  so  immensely  his  superior. 
But  what  Barnabas  did  see  with  full  reasoned  conviction,  he 
was  staunch  in  upholding;  thus  he  upheld  the  general  cause  of 
Gentile  freedom  from  the  obligation  of  circumcision  (as  distinct 
from  perfect  religious  equality  with  Jewish  believers)  at  the 
Jerusalem  conference  (Acts  xv.).  With  this  stand  for  principle, 
however,  his  main  work,  as  a  great  link  in  the  transition  of 
the  Gospel  from  its  Jewish  to  its  universal  mission,  reached 
its  climax;  and  Acts  transfers  its  attention  wholly  to  Paul, 
after  explaining  how  their  roads  parted  under  rather  painful 
circumstances  (xv.  37  ff.). 

When  Barnabas  sails  away  with  Mark  to  resume  work  in 
Cyprus,  the  mists  of  history  hide  him  from  our  sight.  Only 
now  and  again  do  we  catch  fugitive  and  increasingly  doubtful 
glimpses  of  him  and  his  work.  Wc  learn  from  x  Cor.  ix.  6  that 
he  adhered  to  Paul's  principle  of  self-support  in  his  mission  work, 
and  from  Col.  iv.  xo  that  his  name  was  well  known  and  respected 
at  Colossae  about  a.d.  60.  Tradition,  which  early  regards  him 
as  one  of  the  seventy  (Clem.  Alex.),  carries  him,  plausibly  enough, 
to  Alexandria  (Clem.  Horn.  i.  8,  ii.  4;  cf.  the  ascription  to  him 
of  the  Alexandrine  Epistle  of  Barnabas).  But  the  evidence  for  his 
having  visited  Rome  (later  tradition  says  also  Milan)  is  stronger 
because  more  varied  {CUm.  Recog.  i.  7,  cf.  Horn,  L  7;  the  early 
Actus  Petri  VerccIUnses;  and  the  late  Cypriot  Encomium), 
especially  if  we  might  trust  the  Western  ascription  to  him  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  begins  with  Tertullian  (De  Pud.  20). 
But  this  may  itself  be  mere  inference  from  its  self-description 
(xiii.  23),  as  a  "  word  of  exhortation,"  to  the  "  son  of  exhorta- 
tion "  (Acts  iv.  36)  as  its  author.  The  legend  of  his  missionary 
labours  in  Cyprus,  including  martyrdom  at  Salamis,  is  quite 
late  and  untrustworthy.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
but  he  was  probably  no  longer  living  when  Acts  was  written 
{c.  A.D.  75-80). 

His  was  essentially  a  mediating  r61e.  He  filled  a  position 
intermediate  between  Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity — one 
characteristic  of  Christian  Hellenists  generally.  Hence  he  is 
qx>ken  of  with  respect  in  the  Qemen tines;  while  Paul,  as  a 
radical  in  relation  to  the  Law,  is  discountenanced.    If  we  could 


confidently  credit  him  with  the  authorship  of  the  cpbtle  to  the 
Hebrews,  we  could  conceive  his  theological  standpoint  more 
exactly.  But,  in  any  case,  the  Barnabas  of  history  was  a  greater 
man  than  the  Barnabas  of  modem  tradttioiL 

See  W.  Cunningham,  Epistle  of  Barndtas,  pp.  xlvu.-fam.:  O. 
Bniuniher^ltr,Der  A postel  Barnabas,  seinLeben  .  .  .  (Main£,  1876); 
articles  s.v.  in  Ency.  Biblica  and  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 

The  EnsTLB  op  Bakmabas  is  one  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  At  the  end  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  of 
the  4th  century,  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  New  Testament, 
there  stands  an  "  Epistle  of  Banuibas."  Here  it  is  fdlowed  by 
the  Shepherd  of  Hemuu,  while  in  an  xith-century  MS.,  which 
contains  also  the  DidachB,  it  is  followed  by  two  writings  which 
themselves  form  an  appendix  to  the  J^tm  Testament  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  This  means  that  it  once  enjoyed  quasi- 
canonical  authority,  a  fact  amply  borne  out  by  what  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  iiL  35)  says  as  to  its  standing  in  the  andent  Qiurch. 
It  was  at  Alexandria  that  its  authority  was  greatest.  Qement 
comments  on  it,  as  on  the  canonical  scriptures,  in  his  Hypctyposes; 
Origen  cites  it  in  the  same  spirit  as  scripture  (C.  Cdsvm,  i.  63,  De 
Princ.  iii.  2, 4,  7).  Clement,  too,  ascribes  it  to  "  the  apostle  "  or 
"  the  prophet "  Barnabas  {Strom,  ii.  6,  31,  cf.  ii.  20,  xx6),  with 
explicit  reference  to  Paul's  fellow-apostle.  Internal  evidence 
makes  this  ascription  impossible,  nor  does  the  epistle  itself  lay 
any  claim  to  such  authorship.  Lightfoot,  indeed,  suggests  that  its 
author  was  "  some  unknown  namesake  "  of  the  famous  Barnabas: 
but  it  is  simpler  to  suppose  that  it  was  fathered  upon  the  Utter 
by  the  Alexandrian  Church,  ready  to  believe  that  so  favourite  a 
writing  was  of  apostolic  origin. 

"  That  Alexandria,  the  place  of  its  earliest  reception,  was  also 
the  place  of  its  birth,  is  borne  out  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
style  and  interpretation,  which  is  Alexandrian  throughout " 
(Lightfoot).  The  picture,  too,  which  it  gives  of  the  danger  lest 
the  Christianity  of  its  readers  should  be  unduly  Judaic  in  feeling 
and  practice,  suits  weU  the  experiences  of  a  writer  living  in 
Alexandria,  where  Judaism  was  immensely  strong.  Further,  he 
shows  an  "  astonishing  familiarity  with  the  Jewish  rites,"  in  the 
opinion  of  a  modem  Jew  (Kohler  in  the  Jeseish  Encyd.)\  so 
much  so,  that  the  latter  agrees  with  another  Jewish  scixdar 
in  saying  that  "  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  a  converted  Jew, 
whose  fanatic  zeal  rendered  him  a  bitter  opponent  of  Judaism 
within  the  Christian  Church."  These  opinions  must  ovemiJc  the 
view  of  some  Christian  scholars  that  the  writer  often  blunders 
in  Jewish  matters,  the  fact  being  that  his  knowledge  is  derived 
from  the  Judaism  of  Alexandria*  rather  than  Palestine.  But  we 
need  not  therefore  regard  the  author  as  of  Jewish  birth.  It  is 
enough,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  thought  as  a  whole,  to 
regard  him  as  having  been  in  dose  contact  with  Judaism, 
poj:>ibIy  as  a  proselyte.  He  now  uses  his  knowledge  to  warn  his 
readers,  with  intense  passion,  against  all  o>mpromise  betweea 
Judaism  and  the  Gospel.  In  this  he  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  any 
historical  connexion  between  the  two,  maintaining  with  all  the 
devices  of  an  extravagant  allegoxism,  including  the  Rabbinic 
Gematria  based  on  the  niunerical  values  of  letters  (ix.  7  f.),  that 
the  Law  and  Prophecy,  as  meant  by  God,  had  never  been  given 
to  Israel  as  a  people.  The  Divine  oracles  had  ever  pointed  to 
the  Christian  Covenant,  and  had  been  so  understood  by  the  oka 
of  God  in  Israel,  whereas  the  apostate  people  had  turned  aside 
to  keep  the  ceremonial  letter  of  the  Law  at  the  instigation  of  an 
evil  angel  (ix.  4).  In  this  way  he  takes  in  succession  the  typical 
Jewish  institutions — Circumcision,  Foods,  Ablutions,  Covenant, 
Sabbath,  Temple — showing  their  spiritual  counterpart  in  the  New 
People  and  its  ordinances,  and  Uiat  the  Cross  was  prcfigureJ 
from  the  first.  Such  insight  {gnosis)  into  the  reality  of  the  case 
he  regards  as  the  natural  issue  of  Christian  faith;  aixi  it  is  ha 
main  object  to  help  his  readers  to  attain  such  spirituality — the 
more  so  that,  by  similar  insight  applied  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
he  knows  and  can  show  that  the  end  of  the  present  age  is  immiiteat 
(i.  5,  7-iv.).    The  burden  of  his  epistle,  then,  is,  "  Let  us  become 

His  reference  to  the  wide  prevalenoe  of  dicumcSnaa  btyoiri 
Israel  (ix.  6)  is  perhaps  aimpiy  an  exaggeratioa,  — "^  —  *" 
conscious. 
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s  o[  the  rpiille. 
In  opcniBg  ihovs  ii  ta  have  been  addresed  lo  a  Church,  o 
niher  a  gnwp  of  ChtirchM.  rewnlly  visilid  by  ihe  writer,  who 
nhile  not  WBhiag  to  write  u  an  auihorilalive  "  leactaer  "  u 
much  as  one  who  has  come  10  love  them  as  a  friend  (i.  8,  cf .  ii.  g) 
yet  briongilo  thecLa^of "  teacher)  "with  a  recognized  spiritua 
gift(C:lariiiw).refBTItdtoC(.iDthei>idscW.  Heevidcnily  [eel 
in  a  pssilion  to  give  hil  gmau  wilh  tome  claim  lo  a  defercntia 
hunng.  This  being  M,  Ihe  epistle  was  piobabty  written,  no 
ID  Altiandrii.  but  rather  by  a  "  teacher  "  of  the  Aleiandrin 
Choich  to  some  body  of  Christians  in  Lower  Egypt  among  whoD 
he  had  recently  been  visiting.  This  would  explain  (he  absent 
ol  specific  addms.  w  that  it  appears  as  in  form  a  "  genera 
cpisilt,"  u  Origen  siylei  it.  Its  dite  has  been  much  debated 
But  Li^tlool's  reading  of  the  apocalyptic  passage  in  ch.  iv.- 
wiih  a  slight  modiflcatian  suggested  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay-^ 
rcilly  conclusive  for  the  teign  ot  Vespiiian  (a,d.  70-79).  Th 
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.— BeKdeicnlleclededilioiaofthe  ApoilolicFathers, 

(Mina.  |S;6)';  w!  Cunningham,  Eplijlii'o/B^^^j  (iSjf)' 
nin  J.  DonaUun,  TU  Afiailit  FiMiri:E.  Reuis.  TUolctii 
IK,  vol.  iU,  and  in  M.  von  Engelhardt,  Dal  CliriiUiU>Hiwt 
a  itt  iltrlvni;  and  Lighlfaot'i  fragmentaiy  e«ay  in  hii 
_.  J- D —  J  '^3-jii.    See  »Uo  Apocavm*!.  LiTB»Aiu»E, 


Dtatlum  Cdalii,  ol  an  apocryphal  Gospel  oi  Barnabas  (see 
A?oc«iTHAi  LiTiatiuaEl,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  its 
CDDtcDU.  There  eiisis.  however,  in  a  single  MS,  in  lialiin  a 
longish  gocpel  with  this  title,  written  from  a  Mahommedan 
BtandpcHnt,  but  probably  embodying  materials  partly  Gnostic 
in  character  and  origin.  The  Italian  MS.  was  found  by  the 
Deisi.  John  Toland,  in  a  private  collection  at  Amsterdam  (see 
his  Nautrtina,  i;iS):  subsequently  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  finally  was  obtained  with 
Engcne'i  Hbrary  by  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  It  has  been 
edited,  wilh  an  English  translation  (1907)  by  (Rev.)  Lonsdale  and 
Laura  Ragg,  who  hold  that  it  was  the  motk  of  a  Christian 
rene^de  lo  Mahommedanism  about  the  ijth-iitb  century. 
Sa  alio  preliminary  notice  in  the  Joamal  cf  Tkial.  Sluditl,  vi. 
414  S.  The  old  view  held  by  Toland  and  others  that  the  Italian 
wai  a  iranilatioD  bom  the  Arabic  is  demonstrably  irtong.  The 
Arabic  nur^nal  noies  an  apparently  partly  pious  ejaculations, 
pvtly  Dote*  for  the  aid  of  Arabic  itudenls.  The  work  is  highly 
imaginative  and  often  grotesque,  but  it  li  pervaded  by  an 
DDusnally  bigh  ethical  enlhu^aim.  <J<  V.  B.) 

BABMACLK.  a  name  applied'  to  Crustacea  of  the  division 
Cirrifdim  or  Tkyriatraca.  OiiginaUy.  the  name  was  given  to 
the  stalked  barnacles  (Upadidai  of  C.  Darwin),  which  attach 
themselves  in  great  numbers  to  drift-wood  and  other  objects 
Boatii«  in  Ihe  »ea  and  are  one  o(  the  chief  agents  in  the  fouling 
of  ships'  bottoms  during  long  voyages.  The  sessile  barnacles 
{BalamHaiel  Darwin)  or  "  acom-shells  "  are  found  in  myriads, 
eodiHlinB  the  rodci  between  (ide-mariu  on  ail  coasts.    One  of 


Iheo 


crtnordtoaiy  and  peniitent  myths  of  medieval  natural 
iry,  dating  back  to  the  iitb  century  at  least,  «u  the  cause 
raniferiing  to  these  organisms  the  name  of  the  bamack 
or  benude  goose  (StrnuJa  branlii).  This  bird  is  a  winter  visitor 
to  Britain,  and  its  Arctic  nesling-pUces  being  then  unknown,  it 
WIS  fabled  to  originate  within  the  shell- like  fruit  of  a  tree  growing 
by  the  sea-shore.     In  some  variants  ol  the  sloiy  this  shell  is  laid 

is  obviously  one  of  the  barnacles  of  Ihe  genus  Ijfia.    Even  after 


:ific  study  of  uology  had  replaced  the  fabulous  tales  of 

le  bamacls  were  appreciated,  and  Ibey  were  at  first  classed 
Lth  the  MoUuaca,  some  of  which  they  closely  resemble  in 
:temal  appearand       "  ~ 


Lt  came  to  be  recognized  thai, 
:king  the  food  into  its  month 


1  tSjo,  their  develoi 
and  typicaUy  Crustacean  larva  that  i 
in  Hudey's  graphic  phrase,  "  a  ba 
Crustacean  fixed  by  its  head  and  kii 

with  its  legs."  For  a  systematic  account  01  the  barnacles  and 
their  aUin.  see  the  article  THyiosTRAca.  (W.T.Ca.) 

BARNARD,  LADY  AHNB  (1750-1815),  author  of  the  ballad 
"  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  the  eldest  daughter  ol  James  Lindsay, 
Stb  carl  of  Balcarres,  was  bom  at  Balcanea  House.  Fife,  on  the 
izth  of  December  1750,  She  was  married  in  1 793  to  Andrew 
Barnard,  a  ion  of  ihe  bishop  of  Limerick,  for  whom  she  obtained 
from  Henry  Dundas  (ist  Viscount  Melville)  an  appointment 
a*  colonial  secretary  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thither  the 
Barnirds  went  in  March  1797,  Lady  Anne  remaining  at  the  Cape 

Lady  Aiue  thence  to  Dundas,  then  secretary  for  war  and  lh« 
colonies,  was  published  in  1901  under  the  title  SouUi  AJrua  a 
Century  Agf,  In  iSot,  on  Ibe  reconquest  of  the  Cape  by  the 
British,  Barnard  was  reappointed  colonial  secretary,  but  Lady 
Anne  did  not  accompany  him  thither,  where  be  died  in  1807. 
The  rest  of  ber  life  was  passed  in  London,  where  she  died  on  the 
6lh  of  May  i8»S-  "  Auld  Robin  Gray  "  was  written  by  her  in 
1771,  to  music  by  tbe  Rev.  William  Lecves  (1743-1818),  a* 
he  admitted  III  1811.  It  was  published  anonymously  in  1783, 
Lady  Anne  only  acknowledging  the  authorship  of  tbe  word* 
two  yean  before  her  death  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  subsequently  edited  it  for  the  Sannatyni  Club  with  two 

See  Ihe  menicdr  by  W.  H.  WilUns,  tonther  with  the  oetgbal  ten 
of  "Auld  Robin  Gray."  prefixed  to  Sniid  d/rico  e  CatltryAie. 

BARHAIIS.  PBEOERICK  AUOHSTDI  PORTBH  (1S09-1889), 
American  scientist  and  educ&tionaUsI,  was  bom  fn  ShefBeld, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  5th  of  May  iSog.  In  1S18  he  graduated, 
second  on  the  honour  list,  at  Yale.  He  was  then  In  turn  a  tutor 
at  Yak,  a  teacher  (iSji-iSji)  in  Ibe  American  Asylum  for  the 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  a  teacher  (1832- 
1838)  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  From  1838  to  1848  he  was  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  from  1848  to  1854  was  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  the  Universi^  of  Alabama, 
for  two  years,  also,  filling  the  chair  of  English  literature.  In 
1854  he  was  ordained  as  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  In  the  same  year  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  of  which 
institution  he  was  chancellor  from  1856  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  when,  his  sympathies  being  with  the  North,  he 
resigned  and  went  to  Washington.  There  for  some  time  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  map  and  chart  department  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey.  In  1864  he  became  the  tenth  president  of 
Columbia  CoUege  (now  Columbia  University)  in  New  York  City, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  year  before  his  death,  his  service 
thus  being  longer  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  During 
this  period  the  growth  of  the  college  was  rapid;  new  departments 
were  established;  the  elective  system  was  greatly  extended; 
more  adequate  provision  was  made  for  graduate  study  and 
original  research,  and  the  enrolment  was  increased  from  about 
150  to  more  than  xooo  students.  Barnard  strove  t*  have  educa> 
tional  privileges  extended  by  the  university  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men,  and  Barnard  College,  for  women  (see  Columbia 
University),  established  immediately  after  his  death,  was  named 
in  his  honour.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  27th  of  April 
1889.  Barnard  was  a  versatile  man,  of  catholic  training,  a 
classical  and  English  scholar,  a  mathematician,  a  physicist, 
and  a  chemist,  a  good  public  speaker,  and  a  vigorous  but  some- 
what prolix  writer  on  various  subjects,  his  annual  reports  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Columbia  being  particularly  valuable 
as  discusuons  of  educational  problems.  Besides  being  the 
editor-in-chief,  in  1872,  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia, 
he  published  a  Treafise  on  Arithmetic  (1830);  an  Analytical 
Grammar  with  Symbolic  Illustration  (1836);  Letters  on  CoUegiate 
Cotfemment  (1855);  and  Recent  Progress  in  Science  (1869). 

See  John  Fulton's  Menwire  of  Frederich  A,  P.  Barnard  (New  York, 
1896). 

BARNARD.  GEORGE  GREY  (1863-  ),  American  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Belief onte,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  24th  of  May  1863. 
He  first  studied  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and  in  1883-1887 
worked  in  P.  T.  Cavclier's  atelier  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  Paris 
for  twelve  years,  returning  to  America  in  1896;  and  with  his 
first  exhibit  at  the  Salon  of  1894  he  scored  a  great  success. 
His  principal  works  include,  "The  Boy"  (1885);  "Cain" 
(1886),  later  destroyed;  "Brotherly  Love,"  sometimes  called 
"  Two  Friends  "  (1887);  the  allegorical  "  Two  Natures  "  (1894, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City);  "  The  Hewer  " 
(1903,  at  Cairo,  Illinois);  "  Great  God  Pan  "  (in  Central  Park, 
New  York  City);  the  "  Rose  Maiden  ";  the  simple  and  graceful 
"  Maidenhood ";  and  sculptural  decorations  for  the  new 
Capitol  building  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at  Harrisbuxg. 

BARNARD.  HENRY  (1811-1900),  American  educationalist, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  24th  of  January  x8ii. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1830,  and  in  1835  was  admitted  to  the 
Connecticut  bar.  In  1837-1839  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature,  effecting  in  1838  the  passage  of  a  bill, 
framed  and  introduced  by  himself,  which  provided  for  "  the 
better  supervision  of  the  common  schools  "  and  established  a 
board  of  "  commissioners  of  common  schools  "  in  the  state. 
Of  this  board  he  was  the  secretary  from  1838  till  its  abolition  In 
1843,  and  during  this  time  vorked  indefatigably  to  reorganiee 
and  reform  the  common  school  system  of  the  state,  thus  earning 
a  national  reputation  as  an  educational  reformer.  In  1843  he 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  agent  to  examine 
the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  recommended  improvements; 
and  his  work  resulted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system 
two  years  Later.  From  1845  to  1849  he  was  the  first  commissioner 
of  public  schools  in  the  state,  and  his  administration  was  marked 
by  a  decided  step  in  educational  progress.  Returning  to  Con- 
necticut, he  was,  from  1851  to  1855, "  superintendent  of  common 
schools/'  and  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  New 


Britain,  Conn.    From  1859  to  i860  he  was  chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin  and  agent  of  the  board  of  regents  of 

the  normal  school  fund;  in  1866  he  was  president  of  St  Jobs  s 

College,  Annapolis,  Maryland;  and  from  1867  to  1870  he  vss 

the  first  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  and  in  tlos 

position  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  useful  wwk 

of  the  Bureau  of  Education.    His  chief  service  to  the  cause  of 

education,  however,  was  rendered  as  the  editor,  from  1855  to 

i88x,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  the  thirty-one 

volumes  of  which  are  a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of  education, 

one  of  the  most  valtiable  compendiums  of  information  on  the 

subject  ever  brought  together  through  the  agency  of  any  00c  man. 

He  also  edited  from  1838  to  1842,  and  again  from  1851  to  1834, 

the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  and  from  1846  to  1S4Q 

the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction.    He  died 

at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  5th  of  July  190a    Among  American 

educational  reformers,  Barnard  is  entitled  to  rank  next  to 

Horace  Mann  of  Massachusetts. 

See  a  bioffraphtcal  sketch  by  A.  D.  Mayo  in  the  Report  of  the  Cent' 
missioner  of  Education  for  1896-1897  (Washington.  189S).  and  W.  S 
}Aotaoit'%  Educational  Labours  of  Henry  Barnard  (Syracuse,  1893). 

BARNARD.  JOHN.  English  musician,  was  a  minor  canon  of 
St  Paul's  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  was  the  first  to  publish 
a  collection  of  English  cathedral  music.  It  contains  some  of 
the  finest  16th-century  masterpieces,  ranging  from  tlie  **  fauj- 
bourdon  "  style  of  Tallis's  Preces  and  Responses  to  the  most 
developed  types  of  full  anthem.  The  text,  however,  is  not 
trustworthy. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  a  market-town  in  the  Barnard  Castk 
parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  England,  17  m.  W.  d 
Darlington  by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901)  442 1 .  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  steep 
left  bank  of  the  Tees.  A  noteworthy  building  in  the  town  is  the 
otXzgonal  town-hall,  dating  from  1747.  There  are  a  few  pictur- 
esque old  houses,  and  a  fragment  of  an  Augustinian  convccL 
St  Mary's  church,  in  a  variety  of  styles  from  Norman  onward, 
contains  some  curious  monuments;  but  the  building  erf  chief 
interest  is  the  castle,  which  gives  the  town  its  name,  and  is  the 
principal  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Roheby.  The  remains  extend 
over  a  space  of  more  than  six  acres.  A  remarkable  buflding  knova 
as  the  Bowes'  Mansion  and  Museum,  bequeathed  in  1874  to  the 
town  by  a  descendant  of  Sir  (}eoige  Bowes,  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  works  of  art.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
Egglestone  Abbey,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Yorkshire  baok 
of  the  river,  Rokeby  Park  on  the  same  bank,  at  the  confiueccs 
of  the  Greti,  and  the  massive  14th  century  castle  of  Raby  to 
the  north-east.  The  principal  manufacture  is  shoe-thread.  The 
corn-market  is  important. 

As  part  of  the  lordship  of  Gainford,  Barnard  Castle  is  said  to 
have  been  granted  by  William  Rufus  to  Guy  Baliol  Bernard,  son  of 
Guy  Baliol,  who  built  the  castle,  and  called  it  after  himsdf ,  Castle 
Bernard.  To  the  men  of  the  town  which  grew  up  outside  the 
castle  walls  he  gave,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  a 
charter  making  them  burgesses  and  granting  them  the  saiae 
privileges  as  the  town  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  This  choner 
was  confirmed  by  Bernard  Baliol,  son  of  the  above  Bernard. 
Other  confirmation  charters  were  granted  to  the  town  by  Hugh. 
John,  and  Alexander  Baliol.  The  castle  and  lordship  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Baliols  imtil  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland 
forfdted  them  with  his  other  English  estates  in  1296.  Barnard 
Castle  was  then  seized  by  Anthony,  bishop  of  Durham,  as  beir4C 
within  his  pabtinate  of  Durham.  Edward  I.,  howe\'er,  denied 
the  bishop's  rights  and  granted  the  castle  and  town  to  Gu>' 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  descendants  continued  to 
hold  them  until  they  passed  to  the  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Anzt 
Nevill  with  Richard  III.,  then  duke  of  Gloucester.  In  t6to 
Barnard  Castle  was  sold  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  in  the  same  >x2r 
the  castle  is  said  to  have  been  unroofed  and  dismantled  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built.  Tanning  leather  was 
formerly  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  town.  In  16x4  an  act 
for  "  knights  and  burgesses  to  have  place  in  parliament  for  the 
cotmty  iMJatine  and  dty  of  Durham  and  borough  of  Barnard 
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Castle  "  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  but  when  the 
act  was  finally  pasa^  for  the  county  and  dty  of  Durham, 
Barnard  Castle  was  not  included. 

BARNARDO,  THOMAS  JOHN  (1845-1905),  English  philan- 
thropist, and  founder  and  director  of  homes  for  destitute  children, 
was  bora  at  Dubh'n,  Ireland,  in  1845.  ^^  father  was  of  Spanish 
origin,  his  mother  being  an  Englishwoman.  With  the  intention 
of  qualifying  for  medial  missionary  work  In  China,  he  studied 
medidne  at  the  London  hospital,  and  later  at  Paris  and  Edin^ 
Inixgh,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
His  medical  work  in  the  east  end  of  London  during  the  epidemic 
of  cholera  in  1865  first  drew  his  attention  to  the  great  numbers 
of  homeless  and  destitute  children  in  the  dties  of  England. 
Encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  seventh  eari  of  Shaftesbury 
and  the  first  Earl  Cairns,  he  gave  up  his  early  ambition  of  foreign 
missionaiy  labour,  and  began  what  was  to  prove  his  life's  work. 
The  fiist  of  the  "  Dr  Bamardo's  Homes  "  was  opened  in  1867  in 
Stepney  Causeway,  London,  where  are  still  the  headquarters  of 
the  institution.  From  that  time  the  work  steadily  increased  until, 
at  the  time  of  the  founder's  death,  in  1905,  there  were  established 
112  district "  Homes,"  besides  mission  branches,  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  object  for  which  these  institutions  were 
started  was  to  search  for  and  to  receive  waifs  and  strays,  to  feed, 
dothe,  educate,  and,  where  possible,  to  give  an  industrial  training 
sttiuble  to  each  child.  The  prindple  adopted  has  been  that  of 
free  and  immediate  admission;  there  are  no  restrictions  of  age  or 
sex,  religion  or  nationality:  the  physically  robust  and  the  in- 
curably diseased  are  alike  received,  the  one  necessary  qualification 
bdng  destitution.  The  system  under  which  the  institution  is 
carried  on  is  broadly  as  follows : — the  infants  and  younger  girls  and 
boys  are  chiefly  "  boarded  out "  in  rural  districts;  girls  above 
fourteen  jrears  of  age  are  sent  to  the  industrial  training  homes,  to 
be  taught  useful  domestic  occupations;  boys  above  seventeen 
years  of  age  are  first  tested  in  labour  homes  and  then  placed  in 
employment  at  home,  sent  to  sea  or  emigrated;  boys  of  between 
thirteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  are  trained  for  the  various 
trades  for  which  they  may  be  mentally  or  physically  fitted. 
Bnides  the  varwvs  branches  necessary  for  the  foregoing  work, 
there  are  also,  among  others,  the  following  instittttions^-a  rescue 
home  for  girls  in  danger,  a  convalescent  seaside  home,  and  a 
hospital  for  sick  waifs.  In  187a  was  founded  the  girls'  village 
home  at  Barkingside,  near  Ilford,  with  its  own  .church  and 
sanatorium,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  cottage  homes, 
forming  a  real  '*  garden  dty  ";  and  there  Bamardo  himself  was 
buried.  In  igox,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr  E.  H.  Watts,  a 
naval  school  was  started  at  North  Elmham,  near  Norwich,  to 
which  boys  are  drafted  from  the  homes  to  be  trained  for  the  navy 
and  the  mercantile  marine.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
varied  work  instituted  by  Barnardo  is  the  emigration  system,  by 
which  means  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  have  been  sent  to 
British  colonies,  chiefly  to  Canada,  where  there  are  distributing 
centres  at  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  and  an  industrial  farm  of  some 
Sooo  acres  near  Russell  in  Manitoba.  The  fact  that  in  Canada 
less  than  2  %  of  the  children  sent  out  proved  failures  confirmed 
Bamardo's  conviction  that  "  if  the  children  of  the  slums  can  be 
removed  from  their  surroundings  early  enough,  and  can  be  kept 
suffidently  long  under  training,  heredity  counts  for  little. 
envTFonment  for  almost  everything."  In  1899  the  various 
institutions  and  organizations  were  legally  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  "  The  National  Association  for  the  reclamation  of 
Destitute  Waif  Children."  but  the  institution  has  always  been 
familiariy  known  as  "  Dr  Bamardo's  Homes."  Barnardo  laid 
great  stress  on  the  religious  teaching  of  the  children  under  his  care. 
Each  child  is  brought  up  under  the  influence  and  teaching  of  the 
denomination  of  the  parents.  The  homes  are  divided  into  two 
sections  for  religious  teaching.  Church  of  England  and  Non- 
conformists; children  of  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  parentage 
are.  where  possible,  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  Jewish  Board 
cf  Guardians  in  London,  and  to  Roman  Catholic  institutions, 
respectively.  From  the  foundation  of  the  homes  in  1867  t9  the 
date  of  Bamardo's  death,  nearly  60,000  children  had  been  rescued, 
trained  and  placed  Out  in  life.    Barnardd  died  of  angina  pectoris 


in  London  on  the  i9tb  of  September  1905.    A  national  memorial 

was  instituted  to  form  a  fund  of  £250,000  to  relieve  the  various 

Institutions  of  all  financial  liability  and  to  place  tlie  entire  work 

on  a  permanent  basis.    Dr  William  Baker,  formerly  the  chairman 

of  the  council,  was  selected  to  succeed  the  founder  of  the  homes  as 

director.    Bamardo  was  the  author  of  many  books  dealing  with 

the  charitable  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 

Hit  biography  (1907)  was  written  by  his  wife  (the  daughter  of 
Mr  William  Elmslie)  and  J.  Marchant. 

BARNAUk  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Tomsk, 
standing  in  a  plain  botmded  by  offshoots  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, and  on  the  Bamaulka  river,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ob, 
in  laL  53*  30'  N.  and  long.  83*  46'  E.,  220  m.  S.  of  Tomsk.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  Altai  mining  districts,  and  besides  smdting 
furnaces  possesses  glaasworksi  a  bell-foundry  and  a  mint.  It  has 
also  a  meteorologiod  observatory,  established  in  1841,  a  mining 
school  and  a  museum  with  a  rich  collection  of  mineral  and 
zoological  specimens.  Barnaul  was  founded  In  1730  by  A. 
Demidov,  to  whose  memory  a  monument  has  been  erected.  Pop. 
(1900)  »9.8so. 

BARNAVB,  ANTOINB  PIBRBB  JOSEPH  MARIE  (1761-1793), 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  was 
bom  at  Grenoble  In  Dauphin6,  on  tbe  32nd  of  October  x  761 .  He 
was  of  a  Protestant  family.  His  father  was  an  advocate  at  the 
pariement  o£  Grenoble,  and  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  high 
birth,  superior  ability  and  noble  character.  He  was  educated 
by  his  mother  because,  being  a  Protestant,  he  could  not  attend 
sdiool,  and  he  grew  up  at  once  thoughtful  and  passionate, 
studious  and  sodd,  handsome  in  person  and  graceful  In  manners. 
He  was  brou^t  up  to  the  law,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  made 
himself  favourably  known  by  a  discourse  pronounced  before 
the  local  pariement  on  the  division  of  political  powers.  Dauphin^ 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  provinces  to  fed  the  exdtement  of  the 
coming  revolution;  and  Barnave  was  foremost  to  give  voice  to 
the  general  feeling,  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Esprit  da  tdits  en- 
registris  militairemetU  U  20  mat  1788.  He  was  immediately 
elected  deputy,  with  his  father,  to  the  states  of  Dauphin^,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  In  thdr  debates.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  transferred  to  a  wider  fidd  of  action.  The  states-general 
were  convoked  at  Versailles  for  the  5th  of  May  1 789,  and  Barnave 
was  chosen  deputy  of  the  titrs  iiat  for  his  native  province.  He 
soon  made  an  Impression  on  the  Assembly,  became  the  friend  of 
most  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  formed  with 
Adrien  Duport  and  Alexandre  Lameth  {q.v.)  the  group  known 
during  the -Constituent  Assembly  as  ''the  triumvirate."  He 
took  part  in  the  conference  on  the  claims  of  the  three  orders, 
drew  up  the  first  address  to  the  king,  and  supported  the  proposal 
of  Steyte  that  the  Assembly  should  declare  itself  Nationid.  Until 
X  791  he  was  one  of  the  prindpal  members  of  the  dub  known  later 
as  the  Jacobins,  of  which  he  drew  up  the  manifesto  and  first  rules 
(see  Jacobins).  Though  a  passionate  lover  of  liberty,  he  hoped 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  France  and  her  monarchy  at  the  same 
time.  But  he  was  almost  unawares  borne  away  by  the  mighty 
currents  of  the  time,  and  he  took  part  in  the  attacks  on  the 
monarchy,  on  the  dergy,  on  church  property,  and  on  the  pro- 
vindal  parlements.  With  the  one  exception  of  Mirabeau, 
Bamave  was  the  most  powerful  orator  of  the  Assembly.  On 
several  occasions  he  stood  in  opposition  to  Mirabeau.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille  he  wished  to  save  the  throne.  He  advocated 
the  suspensory  veto,  and  the  establishment  of  trial  by  jury  in 
civil  causes,  but  voted  with  the  Left  against  the  system  of  two 
chambers.  His  conflict  with  Mirabeau  on  the  question  of 
assigiiing  to  the  king  the  right  to  make  peace  or  war  (from  the 
i6th  to  the  23rd  of  May  1 791)  was  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
in  the  Assembly.  In  August  1790,  after  a  vehement  debate,  he 
fought  a  dud  with  J.  A.  M.  de  Cazal^s,  in  which  the  latter  was 
slightly  wounded.  About  the  close  of  October  1 790  Bamave  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  death  of 
Mirabeau  a  few  months  later,  Bamave  paid  a  high  tribute  to  his 
worth  and  public  services,  designating  him  the  Shakespeare  of 
oratory.  On  the  arrest  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family  at 
Varennes,  while  attempting  to  escape  from  France,  Barnave  was 
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one  of  the  three  a|q)ointe4  to  conduct  them  back  to  Paris.  On 
the  journey  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  mournful  fate  of 
Marie-Antoinette,  and  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings.  In  one  of  his  most  powerful  speeches  he  main- 
tained the  inviolability  of  the  king's  person.  His  public  career 
came  to  an  end  with  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
he  returned  to  Grenoble  at  the  beginning  of  1 793.  His  sympathy 
and  relations  with  the  royal  family,  to  whom  he  had  submitted 
a  plan  for  a  counter-revolution,  and  his  desire  to  check  the 
downward  progress  of  the  Revolution,  brought  on  him  suspicion 
of  treason.  Denounced  (15th  of  August  1792)  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  ten  months  at 
Grenoble,  then  transferred  to  Fort  Barraux,  and  in  November 
1793  to  Paris.  The  nobility  of  his  character  was  proof  against 
the  assaults  of  suffering.  "  Better  to  suffer  and  to  die,"  he  said, 
"  than  lose  one  shade  of  my  moral  and  political  character."  On 
the  aSth  of  November  he  appeared  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  He  was  condemned  on  the  evidence  of  papers  found 
at  the  Tuileries  and  executed  the  next  day,  with  Duport- 
Dutertre. 

Bamave's  (Euwes  postkumei  were  published  in  184a  by  B^renger 
(de  la  Dr6me)  in  4  vols.  See  F.  A.  Aulard,  Let  OraUurs  d*  FassenMit 
constituanU  (Paris.  i88a). 

BARNBY,  SIR  JOSEPH  (1838-1896),  English  musical  composer 
and  conductor,  son  of  Thomas  Bamby,  an  organist,  was  bom 
at  York  on  the  1 3th  of  August  1838.  He  was  a  chorister  at 
York  minster  from  the  age  of  seven,  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  under  Cipriani  Potter  and  Charles  Lucas,  and 
was  appointed  in  1863  organist  of  St  Andrew's,  Wells  Street, 
London,  where  he  raised  the  services  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
He  was  conductor  of  "  Bamby's  Choir  "  from  1864,  and  in  1871 
was  appointed,  in  succession  to  Gounod,  conductor  of  the  Albert 
Hall  Choral  Society,  a  post  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1875  he  was 
precentor  and  director  of  music  at  Eton,  and  in  1893  became 
principal  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  receiving  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  July  of  that  year.  His  works  include  an 
oratorio  Rebekah,  Ps,  scvii.,  many  services  and  anthems,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  hymn-tunes  (published  in  1897  in  one 
volume),  as  well  as  some  part-songs  (among  them  the  popular 
"  Sweet  and  Low  "),  and  some  pieces  for  the  organ.  As  a  con- 
ductor he  possessed  the  qualities  as  well  as  the  defects  of  the 
typical  north-countryman;  if  he  was  wanting  in  the  higher  kind 
of  imagination  or  ideality,  he  infused  into  those  who  sang  under 
him  something  of  his  own  rectitude  and  precision.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  stimulating  the  love  for  Gounod's  sacred  music 
among  the  less  educated  part  of  the  London  public,  although  he 
displayed  little  practical  sympathy  with  opera.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  organized  a  remarkable  concert  performance  of  Parsifal 
at  the  Albert  Hall  in  London  in  1884.  He  conducted  the  Cardiff 
Festivals  of  1893  and  1895.  He  died  in  London  on  the  38th  of 
January  1896,  and  after  a  special  service  in  St  Paul's  cathedral 
was  buried  in  Norwood  Cemetery. 

BARNES,  ALBERT  (1798-1870),  American  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Rome,  New  York,  on  the  ist  of  December  1798.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  in  1820,  and  at 
iht  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1823,  was  ordained  as 
a  Presbyterian  minister  by  the  presbytery  of  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  in  182^5,  and  was  the  pastor  successively  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey  (1825-1830) 
and  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia(i830-i867). 
He  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  New  School  branch  of  the 
Presbyterians,  to  which  he  adhered  on  the  division  of  the  de- 
nomination in  1837;  he  had  been  tried  (but  not  convicted)  for 
heresy  in  1836,  the  charge  being  particularly  against  the  views 
expressed  by  him  in  Notes  on  Romans  (1835)  of  the  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  original  sin  and  the  atonement;  the  bitter- 
ness stirred  up  by  this  trial  contributed  towards  widening  the 
breach  between  the  conservative  and  the  progressive  elements 
in  the  church.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  his  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on. his  expository  works,  which  are  said  to  have  had 
a  larger  circulation  both  in  Europe  and  America  than  any  others 
of  their  class.    Of  the  well-known  Notes  on  the  New  Testament 


It  is  said  that  more  than  a  million  voluma  had  been  ittiied  by 
1870.  The  Notes  on  Job,  the  P^ms,  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  found 
scarcely  less  acceptance.  Displaying  no  original  critical  power, 
their  chief  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  bring  in  a  popular 
(but  not  always  accurate)  form  the  results  of  the  criticism  of 
others  within  the  reach  of  general  readers.  Barnes  was  the  author 
of  severri  other  works  of  a  practical  and  devotional  kind,  and 
a  collection  of  his  TkeeUpcol  Works  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  Z875.  •  He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  34th  of  December 
1870. 

BARNES.  BARNABB  (1569  ?- 2609),  Eng^h  poet,  fourth  son 
of  Dr  Richard  Baraes,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire, 
perhaps  at  Stonegrave,  a  living  of  his  father's,  in  1568  or  1569. 
In  1586  he  was  entered  at  Braaenose  College,  Oxford,  where 
Giovanni  Florio  was  his  servitor,  and  in  1591  went  to  France 
with  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  then  serving  against  the  prince 
of  Parma.  On  his  return  he  published  PartkenophU  and  Par- 
tkenophef  SonneUes,  Madrigals,  Elegies  and  Odes  (ent  on 
Stationers'  Register  2593),  dedicated  to  his  "  dearest  friend," 
William  Percy,  who  contributed  a  sonnet  to  the  eulogies  prefixed 
to  a  later  work.  Offices.  PartkenophU  was  possibly  printed  Icr 
private  circulation,  and  the  copy  in  the  duke  of  Devonshire's 
library  is  believed  to  be  unique.  Bames  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  contemporary  French  sonneteers,  to  wlram  he  is 
largely  indebted,  and  he  borrows  his  title,  ai^Mirently,  from  a 
Neapolitan  writer  of  Latin  verse,  Hieronymus  Angerianus. 
It  is  possible  to  outline  a  story  from  this  series  of  love  lyrics, 
but  the  incidents  are  slight,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  other  Eliza- 
bethan sonnet-cycles,  it  is  difficult  to  dogmatize  as  to  what 
is  the  expression  of  a  real  personal  experience,  and  what  is 
intellectual  exercise  in  imitation  of  Petrarch.  ParthemopkU 
abounds  in  passages  of  great  freshness  and  beauty,  although 
its  elaborate  conceits  are  sometimes  over-ingenious  and  strained. 
Barnes  took  the  part  of  Gabriel  Harvey  and  even  experimented 
in  classical  metres.  This  partisanship  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  abuse  of  Thomas  Nashe,  who  accused  him,  apparently 
on  no  proof  at  all,  of  stealing  a  nobleman's  chain  at  Windsor, 
and  of  other  things.  Barnes's  second  work,  A  Dinine  Centmie 
of  SpirUuaU  Sonnetis,  appeared  in  1595.  He  also  wrote  two 
plays: —  The  Divil's  Charter  (1607),  a  tragedy  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  which  was  plajred  before  the  king; 
and  The  Battle  of  Evesham  (or  Hexham),  of  which  the  MS.,  traced 
to  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  is  lost  In  1606  he  dedicated 
to  King  James  Offices  enabling  privai  Persons  for  the  speciaR 
service  of  all  good  Princes  and  Policies,  a  prose  treatise  containing, 
among  other  things,  descriptions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  the 

earl  of  Essex.  Bames  was  buried  at  Durham  in  December  1609. 
His  PartkenophU  and  SpirUuaU  SonneiU  were  edited  by  Dr  A.  B. 
Grosart  in  a  limited  issue  in  1875:  PartkenophU  was  included  b^ 
Prof.  E.  Arbcr  in  vol.  v.  of  i4n  Entlish  Gamer;  see  also  the  new 
edition  of  i4n  English  Gamer  {Eliaabethan  Sonnets,  cd.  S.  Lee.  1904, 
pp.  Ixxv.  et  seq.).  Professor  £.  Dowden  contributed  a  sympathetic 
criticism  of  Barnes  to  The  Academy  of  Sept.  3.  1876. 

BARNES.  SIR  EDWARD  (177^x838),  British  soldier,  entered 
the  47th  regiment  in  1792,  and  quickly  rose  to  field  rank.  He 
was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in  1807,  and  cdonel  in  1810, 
and  two  years  later  went  to  the  Peninsula  to  serve  on  WeQiztgton's 
staff.  His  services  in  this  capacity  gained  him  further  promotion, 
and  as  a  major-general  he  led  a  brigade  at  Vittoria  and  in  the 
Pyrenean  battles.  He  had  the  cross  and  three  clasps  for  his 
Peninsula  service.  As  adjutant-general  he  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  181 5  and  was  wounded  at  Waterloo.  Already  a  K.CB., 
he  now  received  the  Austrian  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the 
Russian  order  of  St  Anne.  In  1819  began  hb  connexion  with 
Ceylon,  of  which  island  he  was  governor  from  1824  to  1831. 
He  directed  the  constmction  of  the  great  military  road  between 
Colombo  and  Kandy,  and  of  many  other  lines  of  communicaticm, 
made  the  first  census  of  the  population,  and  introduced  coffee 
cultivation  on  the  West  Indian  system  (1824).  In  1831  he 
received  the  G.C.B.,  and  from  1831  to  1853  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  in  India,  with  the  local  rank  of  general.  On  his  return 
home,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  the  seat,  he 
became  M.P.  for  Sudbury  in  1837,  but  he  died  in  the  fonowiag 
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year.    Sr  Edward  Banes'  portrait  was  painted,  for  Ceyloo,  by 
John  Wood,  and  a  nemoriai  statue  was  erected  in  Colombo. 

BARNES,  JOSHUA  (1654-1712),  English  scholar,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  loth  of  January  1654.  Educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital  and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  in  1695 
chosen  rcgius  professor  of  Greek,  a  language  which  he  wrote 
and  spoke  with  the  utmost  facility.  One  of  his  first  publications 
was  entitled  Cerania;  a  New  Discovery  of  a  Little  Sort  of  People, 
anciently  discowrsed  of^  called  Pygmies  (1675),  a  whimsic^  sketch 
to  which  Swift's  Voyage  to  LiUiput  possibly  owes  something. 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  History  of  that  Most  Victorious 
Monarch  Edward  III.  (1688),  in  which  he  introduces  long  and 
elaborate  speeches  into  the  narrative;  editions  of  Euripides  ( 1694) 
and  of  Homer  (17x1),  also  one  of  Anacreon  (1705)  which  contains 
titles  of  Greek  verses  of  his  own  which  he  hoped  to  publish  He 
died  on  the  jrd  of  August  17x3,  at  Hemingford,  near  St  Ives, 
Hunts. 

BARMES,  ROBERT  (t495>x54o),  English  reformer  and 
martyr,  bom  about  X495,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  a  member,  and  afterwards  prior  of  the  convent  of  Austin 
Friars,  and  graduated  D.D.  in  ^523.  He  was  apparently  one  of 
the  Cambridge  men  who  were  wont  to  gather  at  the  White 
Horse  Tavern  for  Bible-reading  and  theological  discussion  early 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  x6th  century.  In  1 5 26,  he  was  brought 
before  the  vice-chancellor  for  preaching  a  heterodox  sermon, 
and  was  subsequently  examined  by  Wolsey  and  four  other 
bishops.  He  was  condemned  to  abjure  or  be  burnt;  and 
preferring  the  former  alternative,  was  committed  to  the  Fleet 
prison  and  afterwards  to  the  Austin  Friars  in  London.  He 
escaped  thence  to  Antwerp  in  1528,  and  also  visited  Wittenberg, 
where  he  made  Luther's  acquaintance.  He  also  came  across 
Stephen  Vaughan,  an  agent  of  Thomas  Cromwell  and  an  advanced 
reformer,  who  recommended  him  to  Cromwell:  *'  Look  well," 
he  wrote,  "  upon  Dr  Barnes'  book.  It  is  such  a  piece  of  work 
as  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  like  it.  I  think  he  shall  seal  it  with 
his  Wood "  {Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  v.  593).  In 
X53X  Barnes  returned  to  England,  and  bocame  one  of  the  chief 
intermediaries  between  the  English  government  and  Lutheran 
Germany.  In  1535  he  was  sent  to  Germany,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  Lutheran  divines  to  approve  of  Henry's  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  four  years  later  he  was  employed  in 
negotiatioxis  connected  with  Anne  of  Cleves's  marriage.  The 
policy  was  Cromwell's,  but  Henry  VIII.  had  already  in  1538 
ref  u^  to  adopt  Lutheran  theology,  and  the  statute  of  Six  Articles 
(1539),  followed  by  the  king's  disgust  with  Anne  of  Cleves  (1540), 
brought  the  agents  of -that  policy  to  ruin.  An  atuck  upon 
Bishop  Gardiner  by  Barnes  in  a  sermon  at  St  Paul's  Cross  was 
the  signal  for  a  bitter  struggle  between  the  Protestant  and 
reactionary  parties  in  Henry's  council,  which  raged  during 
the  spring  of  1540.  Barnes  was  forced  to  apologize  and  recant; 
aikd  Gardiner  delivered  a  series  of  sermons  at  St  PatU's  Cross 
to  counteract  Barnes'  invective.  But  a  month  or  so  later 
Cromwell  was  made  earl  of  Essex,  Gardiner's  friend.  Bishop 
Sampson,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Barnes  reverted  to 
Lutheranism.  It  was  a  delusive  victory.  In  JxUy,  Cromwell 
was  attainted,  Aime  of  Cleves  was  divorced  and  Barnes  was 
burnt  (30th  July  X540).  He  also  had  an  act  of  attainder  passed 
against  him,  a  somewhat  novel  distinction  for  a  heretic,  which 
Olustrates  the  way  in  which  Henry  VIII.  employed  secular 
machinery  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  regarded  heresy  as  an 
offence  against  the  state  rather  than  against  the  church.  Barnes 
was  one  of  six  executed  on  the  same  day:  two,  William  Jeromei 
and  Thomas  Gerrard,  were,  like  himself,  burnt  for  heresy  under 
the  Six  Articles;  three,  Thomas  Abel,  Richard  Fctherstone 
and  Edward  Powell,  were  hanged  for  treason  in  denying  the 
royal  supremacy.  Both  Lutherans  and  Catholics  on  the  con- 
tixient  were  shodced.  Luther  published  Barnes'  confession  with 
a  preface  of  his  own  as  BekemUnis  des  Claubens  (1540),  which 
is  included  in  Walch's  edition  of  Luther's  Werke  xxi.  x86. 

See  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  vols,  iv.-xv.  passim; 
Wriothesky's  Chronide:  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  ed.  G.  Town- 
■ad:  Bnnaet's  Bist.  qf  the  Rsf.,  ed.  Pocock;  Dixon's  Hist,  of  the 


Church;  Gairdner's  Omrch'in  the  XVIth  Century;  Pollard's 
Henry  VIII.  and  Crantner;  Henog-Hauck,  ReaiencyUopddie, 
3rd  ed-  CA.  F.  P.) 

BARNES.  THOMAS  (X78S-X841),  British  journalist,  was  bora 
about  1785.  Educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  he  came  to  London  and  soon  joined  the 
famous  literary  circle  of  which  Hunt,  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  were 
prominent  members.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr  Stoddart  in 
181 7  he  was  appointed  editor  of  The  Times,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Delane.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  gave  expression  to  a  very  widely-held  opinion  when 
he  described  him  as  **  the  most  powerful  xxuui  in  the  country.". 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  May  184X. 

BARNES,  WILUAM  (i8oo-x886),  the  Dorsetshire  poet,  was 
bom  on  the  22nd  ofFcbriiary  1800,  at  Rushay,  near  Pentridge 
in  Dorset,  the  son  of  John  Barnes  and  Grace  Scott,  of  the  farmer 
class.  He  was  a  delicate  child,  in  direct  contrast  to  a  strong  race 
of  forebears,  and  inherited  from  his  mother  a  refined,  retiring 
disposition  and  a  love  for  books.  He  went  to  school  at  Sturminster 
Newton,  where  he  was  considered  the  clever  boy  of  the  school; 
and  when  a  solidtor  named  Dashwood  applied  to  the  master  for 
a  quickrwitted  boy  to  join  him  as  pupil,  Barnes  was  selected  for 
the  post.  He  worked  with  the  village  parson  in  his  spare  hours 
at  classics  and  studied  music  under  the  organist.  In  1 8 1 8  he  left 
Sturminster  for  the  office  of  one  Coombs  at  Dorchester,  where 
he  continued  his  evening  education  with  another  kindly  clergy- 
man. He  also  made  great  progress  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving, 
and  with  the  money  he  received  for  a  series  of  blocks  for  a  work 
called  Walks  about  Dorchester,  he  printed  and  published  his  first 
book,  Orra,  a  Lapland  Tale,  in  182  2.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
engaged  to  Julia  Miles,  the  daughter  of  an  excise  officer.  In  1823 
he  took  a  school  at  Mere  in  Wiltshire,  and  four  years  later  married 
and  settled  in  Chantry  House,  a  fine  old  Tudor  mansion  in  that 
town.  The  school  grew  in  numbers,  and  Barnes  occupied  all  his 
spare  time  in  assiduous  study,  reading  during  these  years 
authors  so  diverse  in  character  as  Herodotus,  Sallust,  Ovid, 
Petrarch,  Buffon  and  Bums.  He  also  began  to  write  poetry, 
and  printed  many  of  his  verses  in  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle. 
His  chief  studies,  however,  were  philological;  and  in  1829  he 
published  An  Etymological  Glossary  of  English  Words  of  Foreign 
Derivation.  In  1832  a  strolling  company  of  actors  visited  Mere, 
and  Barnes  wrote  a  farce.  The  Honest  Thief,  which  they  produced, 
and  a  comedy  which  was  played  at  Wincanton.  Barnes  also 
wrote  a  number  of  educational  books,  such  as  dements  of 
Perspective,  Outlines  of  Geography,  and  in  1833  first  began  his 
poems  in  the  Dorsetshire  dialect,  among  them  the  two  eclogues 
"  The  'Lotments  "  and  "  A  Bit  o'Sly  Coorten,"  in  the  pages  of  the 
local  paper.  In  X835  he  left  Mere,  and  returned  to  Dorchester, 
where  he  started  another  school,  removing  in  1837  into  larger 
quarters.  In  1844  he  published  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the 
Dorset  Dialect.  Three  years  later  Bamcs  took  holy  orders,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  cure  of  Whitcombe,  3  m.  from  Dor- 
chester. He  had  been  for  some  years  upon  the  books  of  St  John  *s 
College,  Cambridge,  snd  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1850.  He 
resigned  Whitcombe  in  1852,  finding  the  work  too  hard  in 
connexion  with  his  mastership;  and  in  June  of  that  year  he 
sustained  a  severe  bereavement  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Con- 
tintxing  his  studies  in  the  science  of  language,  he  published  his 
Philological  Grammar  in  X854,  drawing  examples  from  more  than 
sixty  languages.  For  the  copyright  of  this  erudite  work  he 
received  £5.  The  second  series  of  dialect  poems,  Hwomely 
Rhymes,  appeared  in  X859  (2nd  ed.  X863).  Hwomely  Rhymes 
contained  some  of  his  best-known  pieces,  and  in  the  year  of  its 
publication  he  first  began  to  give  readings  from  his  works.  As 
their  reputation  grew  he  travelled  all  over  the  country,  delighting 
large  audiences  with  his  quaint  humour  and  natural  pathos. 
In  1861  he  was  awarded  a  civil  list  pension  of  £70  a  year,  and  in 
the  next  year  published  Tiw,  the  roost  striking  of  his  philological 
studies,  in  which  the  Teutonic  roots  in  the  English  language  are 
discussed.  Barnes  had  a  horror  of  Latin  forms  in  English,  and 
would  have  substituted  English  compounds  for  many  Latin 
forms  in  common  use.    In  1862  he  broke  up  his  school,  and 
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removed  to  the  rectory  of  Winterbonie  Came,  to  which  he  was 

presented  by  hig  old  friend,  Captain  Seymour  Dawson  Damcr. 

Here  he  worked  continuously  at  verse  and  prose,  contributing 

largely  to  the  magazines.    A  new  series  of  Poems  of  Rural  Life 

in  ike  Dorset  Dialect  appeared  in  1862,  and  he  was  peistiaded  in 

x868  to  publish  a  series  of  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  Common  English, 

which  was  less  successful  than  his  dialect  poems.    These  hitter 

were  collected  into  a  single  volume  in  1879,  and  on  the  7th  of 

October  x886  Barnes  died  at  Winterbome  Came.    His  poetry 

is  essentially  English  in  character;  no  other  writer  has  given 

quite  so  simple  and  sincere  a  picture  of  the  homely  life  and  labour 

of  rural  England.    His  work  is  full  of  humour  and  the  clean, 

manly  joy  of  life;  and  its  rusticity  is  singularly  allied  to  a  literary 

sense  a.nd  to  high  technical  finish.    He  is  indeed  the  Victorian 

Theocritus;  and,  as  English  country  life  is  slowly  swept  away 

before  the  advance  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph,  he  will  be 

more  and  more  read  for  his  warm-hearted  and  fragrant  record  of 

rustic  love  and  piety.    His  original  and  suggestive  books  on  the 

English  langurge,  which  are  valuable  in  spite  of  their  eccen> 

tridties,  include: — Se  Cefylsta:  an  Anglo-Saxon  Delectus  (1849); 

>1  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect  (1864) :  An  Outline 

of  English  Speech-Craft  (1878};  and  A  Glossary  of  the  Dorset 

Dialect  (Dorchester,  1886). 

,  See  The  Life  of  WiUiam  Barnes,  Poet  and  Philologist  (1887),  by 
his  daughter,  Lucy  E.  Baxter,  who  is  known  as  a  writer  on  art  by 
the  pseudonym  of  Leader  Scott;  and  a  notice  by  Thomas  Hardy 
in  the  Athenaeum  (i6th  of  October  1886). 

BARNET,  a  residential  district  in  the  mid  or  St  Albans  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Hertfordshire,  England;  10  m.  N.  of  London, 
served  by  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  Tlie  three  chief  divisions  are  as  follows: — (i)  Chipping 
or  High  Basnet,  a  market  town  and  urban  district  (Bamet), 
pop.  (1901}  7876.  The  second  epithet  designates  its  position 
on  a  hill,  but  the  first  is  given  it  from  the  market  granted  to  the 
abbots  of  St  Albans  to  be  kept  there,  by  Henry  IL  Near  the 
town,  round  a  point  marked  by  an  obelisk,  was  fought  in  147 1  the 
decisive  battle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in 
which  the  earl  of  Warwick  fell  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
defeated.  The  town  is  on  the  Great  North  Road,  on  which  it  was 
formerly  an  important  coaching  station.  A  large  annual  horse 
and  cattle  fair  is  held,  (a)  East  Baxnet,  2  m.  S.E.  of  Chipping 
Bamet,  has  an  ancient  parish  church  retaining  Norman  portions, 
though  enlarged  in  modem  times.  Pop.  of  East  Bamet  Valley 
urban  district,  10,094.  ^  (3)  New  Baknet  lies  x  m.  £.  by  S.  from 
ChipiJing  Bamet. 

Friekn  Baknet,  in  the  Enfield  parliamentary  division  of 
Middlesex,  lies  3  m.  S.  of  Chipping  Bamet.  Pop.  of  urban 
district,  11,566.  The  prefix  recalls  the  former  lordship  of  the 
manor  possessed  by  the  friary  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Clerken- 
well,  London.  Friern  Bamet  adjoins  Finchley  on  the  north 
and  Whetstone  on  the  south,  the  whole  district  being  residential. 

BARKBTT,  JOHN  (1803-X890),  English  musical  composer,  son 
of  a  Prussian  named  Bemhard  Beer,  who  changed  his  name  on 
settling  in  England  as  a  jeweller,  was  bom  at  Bedford,  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  sang  on  the  Lyceum  stage  in  London.  His  good 
voice  led  to  his  being  given  a  musical  education,  and  he  soon 
began  writing  songs  and  lighter  pieces  for  the  stage.  In  1834  he 
published  a  collection  of  Lyrical  Illustrations  of  the  Modem  Poets. 
His  Mountain  Sylph — with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  connected — 
received  a  warm  welcome  when  produced  at  the  Lyceum  on 
August  25,  1834,  as  the  first  modem  English  opera:  and  it  was 
followed  by  another  opera  Fair  Rosamund  in  1837,  and  by 
Parinelli  in  1839.  He  had  a  large  connexion  as  a  singing-master 
at  Cheltenham,  and  published  Systemsand  Singing-masters  (1842) 
and  School  for  theVoice  (1844).  He  died  on  the  16U1  of  April  1890. 

His  nephew,  John  Francis  Barnett  (1837-  ),  son  of  John's 
brother,  Joseph  Alfred,  also  a  professor  of  music,  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  the  family  as  a  composer  and  teacher.  He  obtained 
a  queen's  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
developed  into  an  accomplished  pianist,  visiting  Germany  to 
study  in  1857  and  playing  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  at  Leipzig 
in  x86o.    He  came  into  notice  as  a  composer  with  his  symphony 


in  A  minor  (1864),  and  followed  this  with  a  number  of  oompodo 
tions  for  orchestra,  strings  or  pianoforte.  His  cantata  The 
Ancient  Mariner  was  brought  out  at  Birmingham  in  1867,  and 
another.  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  in  1870,  both  with  great  succea. 
In  1873  his  most  important  work,  the  oratorio  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  was  written,  and  in  1876  produced  at  Hereford.  Many 
other  cantatas,  pianoforte  pieces,  &c  were  composed  by  him, 
and  successfully  brought  out;  and  he  took  an  active  part  as  a 
professor  in  the  work  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Royal 
College  of  Music. 

BARNETT,  SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS  (1844-  ).  English  clcrg>'- 
man  and  social  reformer,  was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  8th  of 
Febraary  1844,  the  son  of  Francis  Augustus  Baraett,  an  iron 
manufacturer.  After  leaving  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1866, 
he  visited  the  United  States.  Next  year  he  was  ordained  to  the 
curacy  of  St  Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  and  took  priest's  orders 
in  1868.  In  1872  hebecame  vicar  of  St  Jude's,  Commercial  Street, 
Whitechapel,  and  in  the  next  year  married  Henrietta  Octavia 
Rowland,  who  had  been  a  co-worker  with  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  and  was  no  less  ardent  a  philanthropist  than  her  husband. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Bamett  worked  hard  for  the  poor  of  their  parish, 
opening  evening  schools  for  adults,  providing  them-  with  music 
and  reasonable  entertainment,  and  serving  on  the  board  of 
guardians  and  on  the  managing  committees  of  schools.  Mr 
Baraett  did  much  to  discourage  outdoor  relief,  as  tending  to  the 
pauperization  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time  the 
conditions  of  indoor  relief  were  improved,  and  the  various 
charities  were  co-ordinated,  by  co-operation  with  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  the  parish  board. of  guardians.  In 
1875  Amold  Toynbee  paid  a  visit,  the  first  of  many,  to  Wliitc- 
chapel,  and  Mr  Baraett,  who  kept  in  constant  touch  with  Oxford, 
formed  in  1877  &  snoall  committee,  over  which  he  presided  himself, 
to  consider  the  organization  of  university  extension  in  London, 
his  chief  assistants  being  Leonard  Montefiore,  a  young  Oxford 
man,  and  Frederick  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  vellum  binders* 
trade  union.  The  committee  received  influential  support,  and 
in  October  four  courses  of  lectures,  one  by  Dr  S.  R.  Gardiner  oa 
English  history,  were  given  in  Whitechapel.  The  Baraetts  were 
also  associated  with  the  building  of  model  dwellings,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  children's  country  holiday  fund  and  the 
annual  loan  exhibitions  of  fine  art  at  the  Whitechapel  gallery. 
In  X884  an  article  by  Mr  Bamett  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
discussed  the  question  of  university  settlements.  This  resulted 
in  July  in  the  formation  of  the  University  Settlements  Associa- 
tion, and  when  Toynbee  Hall  was  built  shortly  afterwards  Mr 
Bamett  became  its  warden.  He  was  a  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1895-1897,  and  at  Cambridge  in  1900;  he  received  a  canonry 
in  Bristol  cathedral  in  1893,  but  retained  his  wardenship  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  while  relinquishing  the  living  of  St  Jude's.  la 
June  X906  he  was  preferred  to  a  canonry  at  Westminster,  and 
when  in  December  he  resigned  the  wardenship  of  Toynbee  Hail 
the  position  of  president  was  created  so  that  he  might  retain  bis 
connexion  with  the  institution.  Among  Canon  Bamett's  works 
is  Practicable  Socialism  (1888,  2nd  ed.  1894),  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  wife. 

BARNFIELD,  RICHARD  (1574-1627),  English  poet,  was  bora 
at  Norbury,  Staffordshire,  and  baptized  on  the  X3th  of  June  1574. 
His  obscure  though  close  relationship  with  Shakespeare  has  long 
made  him  interesting  to  students  and  has  attracted  of  late  years 
further  attention  from  the  circumstance  that  important  dis- 
coveries regarding  his  life  have  been  made.  Until  recently 
nothing  whatever  was  known  about  the  facts  of  Barafield  s 
career,  whose  very  existence  had  been  doubted.  It  was,  howe  rer, 
discovered  by  the  late  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart  that  the  poet  was  the  son 
of  Richard  Barafield  (or  Barnefield)  and  Maria  Skrymsher.  his 
wife,  who  were  married  in  April  1572.  They  resided  in  the  parish 
of  Norbury,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  borders  of  Salop,  where  tbe 
poet  was  baptized  on  the  13th  of  June  1574.  The  mother  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  early  in  1581,  and  her  unmarried 
sister,  Elizabeth  Skr>*msher,  seems  to  have  devoted  herself  to 
the  care  of  the  children.  In  November  1589  Barafield  matricu- 
Uted  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  in 
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Febrnaiy  1592.  He  "  performed  the  exerdae  for  his  master's^ 
gown,"  but  seems  to  have  left  the  university  abruptly,  without 
proceeding  to  the  M.A.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  came  up  to 
London  in  1593,  and  became  acquainted  with  Watson,  Drayton, 
and  perhaps  with  Spenser.  The  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had 
occurred  while  Bamfield  was  stiU  a  school-boy,  but  it  seems  to 
have  stron^y  affected  his  imagination  and  to  have  inspired 
some  of  his  earh'est  verses.  In  November  1 594,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  Bamfield  published  monymously  hi^  first  work,  The 
AfutionaU  Shepherd^  dedicated  with  familiar  devotion  to 
Penelope,  Lady  Rich.  This  was  a  sort  of  florid  romance,  in  two 
books  of  six-line  stanza,  in  the  manner  of  Lodge  and  Shakespeare, 
dealing  at  large  with  "  the  complaint  of  Daphnis  for  the  love  of 
Gan>'mede."  As  the  author  expressly  admitted  later,  it  was  an 
expansion  or  paraphrase  of  Virgil's  second  eclogue — 

"  Formosum  pastor  Corydon  ardcbat  AJcxin." 
This  poem  of  Barnfield's  was  the  most  extraordinary  specimen 
hitherto  produced  in  England  of  the  licence  introduced  from  Italy 
at  the  Remiissance.  Al  though  the  poem  was  successful,  it  did  not 
pass  without  censure  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  Into  the 
conventional  outlines  of  The  AfedumaU  Shepherd  the  young  poet 
has  poured  all  his  fancy,  all  his  epithets,  and  all  his  coloured 
touches  of  nature.  If  we  are  not  repelled  by  the  absurd  subject, 
we  have  to  admit  that  none  of  the  immediate  imitators  of  Venus 
C7td  Adonis  has  equalled  the  juvenile  Bamfield  in  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  his  **  fine  ruff-footed  doves,"  his  "  speckled  flower  csUl'd 
sops-in-wine,"  or  his  desire  "  by  the  bright  glimmering  of  the 
starry  light,  to  catch  the  long-bill'd  woodcock."  Two  months 
later,  in  January  1595,  Bamfield  published  his  second  volume, 
Cynthia^  triih  certain  Sonnets,  and  this  time  signed  the  preface, 
which  was  dedicated,  m  terms  which  imply  close  personal  rela- 
tions, to  William  Stanley,  the  new  earl  of  Derby.  This  is  a  book  of 
extreme  interest;  it  exemplifies  the  earliest  study  both  of  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare.  "  Cynthia  "  itself,  a  panegyric  on  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  of  which  it  is 
probably  the  earliest  example  extant  outside  The  Faerie  Queene. 
This  is  followed  by  a  sequence  of  twenty  sonnets,  which  have  the 
extraordinary  interest  that,  while  preceding  the  publication  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  by  fourteen  years,  they  are  closer  to  them 
in  manner  than  are  any  others  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  They 
celebrate,  with  extravagant  ardour,  the  charms  of  a  young  man 
whose  initials  seem  to  have  been  J.  U.  or  J.  V.,  and  of  whom 
nothing  else  seems  known.  These  sonnets,  which  preceded  even 
the  A  moreUi  of  Spenser,  are  of  unusual  merit  as  poetry,  and  would 
rank  as  high  in  quality  as  in  date  of  publication  if  their  subject- 
matter  were  not  so  preposterous.  They  show  the  influence  of 
Drayton's  IdeCy  which  had  appeared  a  few  months  before;  in  that 
collection  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  there  had  appeared  amatory 
sonnets  addressed  to  a  young  man.  If  editors  would  courageously 
alter  the  gender  of  the  pronouns,  several  of  Bamfidd's  glowing 
sonnets  might  take  their  place  at  once  in  our  anthologies.  Before 
the  publication  of  his  volume,  however,  he  had  repented  of  his 
heresies,  and  had  become  enamoured  of  a  "lass"  named  Eliza 
(or  Elizabeth),  whom  he  celebrates  with  effusion  in  an  "  Ode." 
This  is  probably  the  lady  whom  he  presently  married,  and  as  we 
find  him  a  grandfather  in  1626  it  is  unlikely  that  the  wedding  was 
long  dekyed.  In  x  598  Bamfield  published  his  third  volume,  The 
Encomion  cf  Lady  Pecuniae  a  poem  in  praise  of  money,  followed 
by  a  sort  of  continuation,  in  the  same  six-line  stanza,  called  '\The 
Complaint  of  Poetry  for  the  Death  of  Liberality."  In  this  volume 
there  is  already  a  decline  in  poetic  quality.  But  an  appendix  of 
**  Poems  in  diverse  Humours  "  to  this  volume  of  159)8  presents 
some  very  interesting  features.  Here  appears  what  seems  to  be 
the  absolutely  earliest  praise  of  Shakespeare  in  a  piece  entitled 
"A  Remembrance  of  some  English  Poets,"  in  which  the  still 
ixniecognized  author  of  Venus  and  Adonis  is  celebrated  by  the  side 
of  Spenser,  Daniel  and  Drayton.  Here  also  are  the  sonnet,  "  If 
Muse  and  swcetPoetry  agree,"  and  the  beautiful  ode  beginning 
"  As  it  feU  upon  a  day,"  whidi  were  until  recently  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  himself.  In  the  next  year,  1599,  The  Passionate 
Pilsrim  was  published,  with  the  words  "  By  W.  Shakespeare  "  on 
the  title-page.   It  was  long  supposed  that  this  attribution  was 


'correct,  but  Bamfield  claimed  one  of  the  two  pieces  just  mentioned, 
not  only  in  1598,  but  again  in  1605.  It  is  certain  that  both  are  his, 
and  possibly  other  things  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  also;  Shake- 
speare's share  in  the  twenty  poems  of  that  miscellany  being 
doubtless  confined  to  the  five  short  pieces  which  have  been 
definitely  identified  as  his.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
the  sonnet  beginning  "  Sweet  Cytherea  "  has  unmistakably  the 
stamp  of  Bamfield,  and  is  probably  a  gloss  on  the  first  rapturous 
perusal  of  Venus  and  Adonis;  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  "  Scarce 
had  the  sun,"  which  is  aut  Bamfield^  aut  dicbolus.  One  or  two 
other  contributions  to  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  may  be  conjectured, 
with  less  confidence,  to  be  Bamfield's.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  poet  was  now  studying  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  for  this  the 
writer  is  unable  to  discover  the  authority,  except  that  several 
members  of  that  society  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  volume 
of  1598.  In  all  probability  Bamfield  now  married  and  withdrew 
to  his  estate  of  Dorlestone  (or  Darlaston) ,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
a  house  romantically  situated  on  the  river  Trent,  where  he  hence- 
forth resided  as  a  country  gentleman.  In  1605  he  reprinted  his 
Lady  Pecunia,  and  this  was  his  latest  appearance  as  a  man  of 
letters.  His  son  Robert  Bamfield  and  his  cousin  Elinor  Skrymsher 
were  his  executors  when  his  will  was  proved  at  Lichfield;  his 
wife,  therefore,  doubtless  predeceased  him.  Bamfield  died  at 
Dorlestone  Hall,  and  was  buried  in  the  neighbouring  parish 
church  of  St  Michael's,  Stone,  on  the  6th  of  March  1627.  The 
labours  of  Dr  Grosart  and  of  Professor  Arber  have  thrown  much 
light  on  the  circumstances  of  Bamfield 's  career.  He  has  taken  of 
late  years  a  far  more  prominent  place  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  This  is  due  ixirtly  to  the  remarkable 
merit  of  his  graceful,  melodious  and  highly-coloured  verse,  which 
was  practically  unknown  until  it  was  privately  printed  in  1876 
(ed.  Grosart,  Roxburghe  C^ub),  and  at  length  ^ven  to  the  public 
in  1882  (ed.  Arber,  English  Scholars'  Library).  It  is  also  due  to 
the  mysterious  personal  relation  of  Bamfield  to  Shakespeare,  a' 
relation  not  easy  to  prove  in  detail,  as  it  is  built  up  on  a  great 
variety  of  small  indications.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that 
Bamfield  warmly  admired  Shakespeare,  whose  earliest  imitator 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been,  and  that  between  1595  and  1600  the 
younger  poet  was  so  close  to  the  elder  that  the  compositions  of  the 
former  could  be  confused  with  those  of  the  latter.  Bamfield  died, 
as  a  poet,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  dis- 
played a  talent  which,  if  he  had  pursued  it,  might  have  placed 
him  very  high  among  the  English  poets.  As  it  is,  he  will  always 
interest  a  certain  number  of  readers  as  being,  in  his  languid 
"lulianate"  way,  a  sort  of  ineffectual  Meleager  in  the  rich 

Elizabethan  anthology. 

Besides  the  editions  already  cited,  The  Affectionate  Shepherd  was 
edited  by  Mr  J.  O.  Halliwcll-Phillipf»  for  tnc  Percy  Society  (Early 
English  Poetry,  vol.  xx.) ;  The  Encomion  of  Pecunia  and  some  other 
poems  by  J.  Boswell  (Roxburghe  Club,  1816) ;  and  by  J.  P.  Collier 
in  Illustrations  of  Old  English  Literature  (vol.  i.,  1866).      (E.  G.) 

BARNIM,  the  name  of  a  district  between  the  Spree,  the  Oder 
and  the  Havel,  which  was  added  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg 
during  the  13th  century.  In  the  x 5th  century  it  was  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  Bamim,  and  these  luunes  are  now  borne  by  two 
circles  (Kreise)  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

BARNIM,  the  name  of  thirteen  dukes  who  ruled  over  various 
divisions  of  the  duchy  of  Pomerania.  The  following  are  the  most 
important: — 

Basnim  I.  (c.  X209-X278),  called  the  Good,  was  the  son  of 
Bogislaus  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania-Stettin,  and  succeeded  to  this 
duchy  on  his  father's  death  in  1220.  After  he  became  of  age  he 
was  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  with  extemal  enemies,  and  in  x  250 
was  compelled  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg.  Having  in  1264  united  the  whole  of  Pomerania 
under  his  rule,  Bamim  devoted  his  energies  to  improving  its 
internal  condition,  lie  introduced  German  settlers  and  customs 
into  the  duchy,  founded  many  towns,  and  was  extremely  generous 
towards  ecclesiastical  foundations.  He  died  on  the  13th  or  X4th 
of  November  X278. 

Barnim  III.  {e,  X303-X368),  called  the  Great,  was  the  son  of 
Otto  I.,  duke  of  Pomerania-Stettin,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  defence  and  government  of  the  duchy  before  his  father's 
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death  in' 1344."  A  long  and  intermittent  stnigi^e  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  who  had  invested  his  own 
son  Louis  with  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  enabled  him  to  gain 
military  experience  and  distinction.  A  victory  gained  by  him 
in  August  1332  was  mainly  instrumental  in  freeing  Pomerania 
for  a  time  from  the  vexatious  claim  of  Brandenburg  to  supremacy 
over  the  duchy,  which  moreover  he  extended  by  conquest. 
Barm'm  assisted  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  his  struggle  with  the 
family  of  Wittelsbach.    He  died  on  the  24th  of  August  1368. 

Barnim  XI.  (i 501-1573),  son  of  Bogislaua  X.,  duke  of 
Pomerania,  became  duke  on  his  father's  death  in  x  5  23.  He  ruled 
for  a  time  in  common  with  his  elder  brother  George;  and  after 
George's  death  in  1531  he  shared  the  duchy  with  his  nephew 
Phih'p  I.,  retaining  for  himself  the  duchy  of  Pomcrania-Stettin. 
The  earlier  years  of  his  rule  were  troubled  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  wbhed  to  annex  Pomerania.  In 
1529,  however,  a  treaty  was  made  which  freed  Pomerania  from 
the  supremacy  of  Brandenburg  on  condition  that  if  the  ducal 
family  became  extinct  the  duchy  should  revert  to  Brandenburg. 
Barnim  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther,  and  joined  the 
league  of  Schmalkalden,  but  took  no  part  in  the  subsequent  war. 
But  as  this  altitude  left  him  without  supporters  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  to 
accept  the  Interim,  bsued  from  Augsburg  in  May  1548.  In  1569 
Barnim  handed  over  his  duchy  to  his  grand-nephew,  John 
Frederick,  and  died  at  Stettin  on  the  2nd  of  June  1573. 

BARNSLEY  (Black,  or  properly  Bleak  Barksley),  a  market 
town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Bamsley  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  15  m.  N.  of 
Sheffield.  Pop.  (1891)  35,427;  (1901)  41,086.  It  is  served  by 
the  Midland,  Great  Central,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  Great 
Northern,  and  Hull  &  Barnsley  railways.  It  is  in  the  parish 
of  Silkstone,  which  gives  name  to  in[iportant  colb'eries.  It  is 
situated  on  rising  ground  west  of  the  river  Deame,  and,  though 
it  loses  in  attraction  owing  to  its  numerous  factories,  its 
neighbourhood  has  considerable  natural  beauty.  Among  the 
principal  buildings  and  institutions  are  several  churches,  of  which 
the  oldest,  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary,  was  built  in  1821  on  an 
early  site;  court  house,  public  hall,  institute  and  free  library. 
Among  several  educational  institutions,  the  free  grammar  school 
dates  from  1665;  and  a  philosophical  society  Vas  fotmded  in 
1828.  A  monument  was  erected  in  1905  to  prominent  members 
of  the  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association.  The  park  was  presented 
in  1862  by  the  widow  of  Joseph  Locke,  M.P.  The  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  weaving  of  linen  and  other  cloth,  are 
the  two  principal  industries;  but  there  are  also  bleachfields, 
printfields,  dyeworks,  sawmills,  commiUs  and  malt-houses;  and 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  needles  and  wire  is  carried  on.  There 
are  large  coalfields  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  indeed,  extend 
under  the  town.  Coal  and  coke  are  largely  exported  to  London  and 
Hull.  In  the  vicinity.  Monk  Bretton  Priory,  a  Cluniac  foundation 
of  1 1 57,  retains  a  PerpendiciiUr  gatehouse,  some  Decorated 
domestic  remains,  and  fragments  of  the  church.  Wentworth 
Castle,  built  in  1730  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford,  stands  in  a 
singularly  beautiful  park,  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  portraits 
of  historical  interest  Besides  the  communications  afforded  by 
railway,  Barnsley  has  the  advantage  of  connexion  with  the  Aire 
and  Calder  Navigation  system  of  canals.  The  borough  is  under 
a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.    Area,  2385  acres. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  Qbert  dc  Lacy  held 
Bamsley  by  gift  of  William  the  Conqueror  as  part  of  the  honour  of 
Pontefract,  and  the  overlordship  remained  in  his  family  until  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  when  it  was  granted  by  Heniy  de  Lacy  to  the 
monks  of  Pontefract  Henxy  UI.  in  1 349  granted  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Pontefract  a  market  every  Wednesday  at  Bamsley, 
and  a  fair  on  the  vigil  and  feast  of  St  Michael  and  two  following 
days,  and  Henry  VIII.  in  151  a  granted  them  a  new  fair  on  the 
day  of  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul  and  two  following  days.  The 
monastery  evidently  also  held  another  fair  there  called  St  Ellen's 
fair,  for  in  1583  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  this  fair  and  St  Paul's 
fair  and  the  market  *'  lately  belonging  to  the  dissolved  monastery 
of  Fontefmct "  to  one  Henxy  Burdett,  and  Ralph  and  Heniy^hisJLlhAt 


sons  for  their  lives.'  Besides  these  chaitos  and  othen  gnntiBg 
land  in  Barnsley  to  the  monks  of  Pontefract  there  is  very  little 
history  of  the  town,  since  it  was  not  until  after  the  tntxodiictiaa 
of  the  h'nen  manufacture  In  1744  that  it  became  really  important 
Before  that  time  the  chief  industry  had  been  wire-drawing,  but 
this  trade  began  to  decrease  about  the  end  of  the  x8th  century. 
Just  as  the  linen  trade  was  becoming  in^xyrtant  In  1869 
Bamsley  was  incorporated. 

See  Rowland  Jackaon,  The  History  of  the  Town  end  Tomuskip 
of  Bamsley  (1858);  Victoria  County  History— Yorkshire. 

BARNSTABLE,  a  seaport  township  and  the  county-seat  of 
the  county  of  the  same  name,  in  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  Pop. 
(1900)  4364,  of  whom  391  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0,  U.  S. 
census)  4676.  Barnstable  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railway.  It  is  situated  between  Cape  Cod 
Bay  on  the  N.  and  Nantucket  Sound  on  the  S.,  extending  across 
Cape  Cod.  The  soil  of  the  township,  unlike  that  of  other  parts 
of  the  county,  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  the  principal 
industry  is  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  the  supplying  of  milk 
and  poultry  for  its  several  villages,  neariy  all  of  which  are  summer 
resorts.  At  Hyannis  is  a  state  normal  school  (1897;  co^uca- 
tional).  Cranberries  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  there  are 
oyster  and  other  shell  fisheries.  In  the  z  7th  century  the  mackefd 
and  whale  fisheries  were  the  basis  of  economic  life;  the  latter 
gave  way  later  to  the  cod  and  other  fisheries,  but  the  fishing 
industry  is  now  relatively  unimportant  Much  of  the  county  is 
a  region  of  sands,  salt-marshes,  beach-grass  and  scattered  woods. 
From  1865  to  1895  the  county  diminished  20- x  %  in  population. 
Bamstable  was  settled  and  incorporated  in  1639  (county  created 
1685),  And  includes  among  its  natives  James  Otis  and  Lemud 
Shaw. 

Sec  F.  Freeman,  The  History  of  Cape  Cod:  the  A  nnals  «f  BarmslcUe 
County  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1858,  i8to ;  ami  other  impressions  i860  to 
1869). 

BARNSTAPLB*  a  seaport,  market  town  and  municipal 
borough,  in  the  Barnstaple  parliamentary  division  of  Devonshire, 
England,  on  the  river  Taw,  near  the  north  coast  P<^  (1901) 
14,137.  It  is  served  by  the  London  &  South-Westem,  the 
Great  Westem,  and  the  Lynton  &  Barnstaple  railways.  The 
Taw  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  sixteen  arches,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  xsth  or  X3th  century.  The  town  manu- 
factures lace,  gloves,  sail-cloth  and  fishing-nets,  and  has  extensive 
potteries,  tanneries,  sawmills  and  foundries,  whik  shipbuilding 
is  also  carried  on.  The  harbour  admits  only  small  coasting 
vessels.  The  public  buildings  and  institutions  include  a  guildhall 
(1826),  a  free  gramnuir  school  and  a  large  market-place.  The 
poet  John  Gay  was  bom  in  the  vicinity,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  grammar  school,  which  at  an  earlier  period  had 
numbered  Bishop  Jewel  among  its  pupils.  It  was  founded  in  Ib6 
X4th  century,  in  connexion  with  a  chantry.  There  are  also  some 
curiotis  Jacobean  almshouses.  The  borough  is  under  a  ma>-or, 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.    Area,  2236  acres. 

Barnstaple  (BerdesUple,  Bamstapol,  Barstaple,  also  Barum) 
ranks  among  the  most  ancient  of  royal  boroughs.  As  early  as 
Domesday,  where  it  is  several  times  mentioned,  there  were  forty 
burgesses  within  the  town  and  nine  without,  who  rendered  40s. 
Tradition  claims  that  King  Athelstan  threw  up  defensive  earth- 
works  here,  but  the  existing  castle  is  attnbuted  to  Joel  of  Totnes 
who  held  the  manor  during  the  reign  of  Wilh'am  the  Gmqueror, 
and  also  fotmded  a  Cluniac  priory,  dedicated  to  St  Mary 
Magdalene.  From  this  date  the  borough  and  priory  grew  up 
side  by  side,  but  each  preserving  its  independent  privileges  and 
rights  of  government  until  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  in  1535. 
In  Edward  II.'s  reign  the  burgesses  petitioned  for  the  restoratioa 
of  rights  bestowed  by  a  pretended  charter  from  Athelstan.  Tike 
existence  of  this  charter  was  denied,  but  the  desizcd  privileges 
were  conceded,  including  the  right  to  elect  a  mayor.  The  earliest 
authenticated  charter  is  that  of  Henry  I.,  which  was  confixmfed 
in  a  charter  of  Henry  U.  The  later  charter  states  that  the 
burgesses  should  have  customs  similar  to  those  granted  to  London, 
and  further  charters  confirmed  the  same  right  A  charter  of 
Queen  Mary  in  1556  added  some  new  privileges,  rimI  specified 
the  common  council  should  consist  of  a  mayor,  two  aklcnneB 
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and  twenty-lbur  cluef  buxgoses.  James  I.,  by  a  charter  dated 
i6io»  iBcreaaed  the  number  of  chief  burgesses  to  tiventy-five  and 
instituted  a  recorder,  a  clerk  of  the  market,  justices  of  the  peace 
and  other  officers.  This  charter  was  confirmed  in  x6i  i  and  1689, 
and  held  force  until  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835, 
which  estabUshed  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coundllois.  The 
borough  sent  two  members  to  parliament  in  1395,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  do  until  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  when 
the  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county.  Barnstaple 
was  once  famous  for  its  wooUen  trade,  now  entirely  declined,  and 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  an  important  naval  port, 
with  an  extensive  shipping  trade.  That  this  prosperity  was  not 
altogether  uninterrupted  is  testified  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  Armada,  the  mayor  pleaded  inability  to  contribute  three 
ships,  on  account  of  injuries  to  trade  consequent  on  the  war  with 
Spain.  The  Friday  market  and  the  annual  four  days'  fair  in 
September  are  held  by  immemorial  prescription. 

See  J.  B.  Cribble.  Memorials  of  BamstapU  (Barnsuple,  1830). 

BARNUli,  PHINEAS  TAYLOR  (1810-X891),  American  show- 
man, was  bom  in  Bethel,  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  July  18 10, 
his  father  being  an  inn-  and  store-keeper.  Bamum  first  started 
as  a  store-keeper,  and  was  also  concerned  in  the  lottery  mania 
then  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  After  failing  in  business, 
he  started  in  1829  a  weekly  paper.  The  Herald  of  Freedom,  in 
Danbury;  after  several  libel  suits  and  a  prosecution  which 
resultnl  in  imprisonment,  he  moved  to  New  York  in  1834, 
and  in  1835  began  his  career  as  a  showman,  with  his  pur- 
chase and  exploitation  of  a  coloured  woman,  Joyce  Hcth, 
reputed  to  have  been  the  nurse  of  George  Washington,  and  to 
be  over  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  old.  With  this  woman  and 
a  small  company  he  made  well-advertised  and  successful  tours 
in  America  till  1839,  though  Joyce  Heth  died  in  1836,  when  her 
age  was  proved  to  be  not  more  than  seventy.  After  a  period  of 
failure,  be  purchased  Scudder's  American  Museum,  New  York, 
in  184X ;  to  this  he  added  considerably,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  shows  in  the  United  States.  He  made  a  special  hit 
by  the  exhibition,  in  1843,  of  Charles  Stratton,  the  celebrated 
**  General  Tom  Thumb  "  (see  Dwarf).  In  1844  Bamum  toured 
with  the  dwarf  in  England.  A  remarkable  instance  of  his 
enterprise  was  the  engagement  of  Jenny  Land  to  sing  in  America 
at  $x€x>o  a  night  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  nights,  all  expenses 
being  paid  by  the  ffR/r«^me»r.  The  tour  began  in  1850.  Bamum 
retired  from  the  show  business  in  1855,  but  had  to  settle  with  his 
crediton  in  1857,  and  began  his  old  career  again  as  showman  and 
museum  proprietor.  In  187 1  he  established  the  "  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth,'*  a  travelling  amalgamation  of  circus,  menagerie  and 
museum  of  "  freaks,"  &c.  This  show,  incorporated  in  the  name 
of  '*  Bamum,  Bailey  &  Hutchinson,"  and  later  as  "  Bamum 
&  BaUesr's  "  toured  all  over  the  world.  In  1907  the  business 
was  s(^d  to  Ringling  Brothers.  Bamum  wrote  several  books, 
such  as  The  Humbugs  of  the  World  ( 186  $) ,  Slruggia  and  Triumphs 
(1869),  and  his  Autobiography  (1854,  and  later  editions).  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  April  1891. 

BAROCCHIO  (or  Barozzi),  GIACOMO.  called  Da  VicnOla 
(1507-1573),  Italian  architect,  was  born  at  Vignola  in  the 
Modenese  territory  on  the  ist  of  October  1507.  His  early  work 
was  comiucted  at  Bologna,  Piacenza,  Assisi  and  Pemgia,  until 
be  was  summoned  to  Rome  as  papal  architect  under  Pope  Julius 
m.  In  1564  be  succeeded  Michelangelo  as  the  architect  of 
St  Peter's,  and  executed  variotis  portions  of  that  fabric,  besides 
a  variety  of  works  in  Rome.  The  designs  for  the  Escorial  were 
also  supplied  by  him.  He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on 
the  Pi9e  Orders  of  Architecture  (Rome,  1563),  and  another  work 
00  PracHaU  Perspective  (Rome,  x  583) .  To  his  extensive  acquire- 
ments and  exquisite  taste  were  superadded  an  amenity  of 
maimers  and  a  noble  generosity  that  won  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  Rome  on  the  7th  of 
July  1573.  He  was  an  eminent  upholder  of  the  classic  style  at 
a  period  when  the  style  known  as  baroque  was  corrapting  the 
architecture  of  Italy.  The  term  baroque  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Spanish  word  barrueco  or  berrueco,  an  imperfectly  round  pearl, 
and  is  not  derived  from  the  architect  Barocchio,  whose  name  so 


much  resembles  it.  Yet  it  is  curioiu  that  it  was  much  used 
to  describe  a  debased  form  of  architecture  encouraged  by  the 
Jesuits  whose  church  in  Rome  was  built  by  Barocchio. 

BAROCCI  (or  BAROcao),  PEDBRIGO  (1528-1613),  lulian 
painter,  was  bora  at  Urbino,  where  the  genius  of  Raphael  inspired 
him.  In  his  early  youth  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  painted 
in  fresco  and  was  warmly  commended  by  Michelangelo.  He 
then  retumed  to  Urbino,  where,  with  the  exception  of  some 
short  visits  to  Rome,  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  He 
acquired  great  fame  by  his  paintings  of  religious  subjects,  in  the 
style  of  which  he  to  some  extent  imitated  Correggio.  His  own 
followers  were  very  numerous,  but  according  to  Lanzi  {Hist,  of 
Painting)  carried  their  master's  peculiarities  to  excess.  Barocci 
also  etched  from  his  own  designs  a  few  prints,  which  are  highly 
finished,  and  executed  with  great  softness  and  delicacy. 

BARODA,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Gujarat  province 
of  Bombay,  but  in  direct  relations  with  the  govemor-general. 
It  consists  of  four  isolated  divisions,  each  of  which  is  interlaced 
in  the  most  intricate  fashion  with  British  territory  or  with  other 
native  states.  Three  of  these  divisions — Kadi,  Baroda  and 
Nausari — are  in  Gujarat  proper;  the  fourth,  Amreli  with 
Okhamandal,  is  in  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar.  The  total  area 
covers  8099  sq.  m.  In  1901  the  population  was  1,953,693, 
showing  a  decrease  of  19  %  in  the  decade,  compared  with  an 
increase  of  1 1  %  in  the  preceding  decade.  This  decrease  was  due 
partly  to  the  famines  of  1896-1897  and  1900-1901,  partly  to 
the  epidemics  of  cholera  and  fever  which  accompanied  them, 
and  partly  to  the  plague  which  attacked  the  state  in  as  great 
measure  as  the  surrounding  presidency. 

The  princes  of  Baroda  were  one  of  the  cluef  branches  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy,  which  in  the  i8th  century  spread  devasta- 
tion and  terror  over  India.  About  173X  one  Pilaji  gaekwar 
carved  a  fertile  slice  of  territory  out  of  Gujarat,  and  afterwards 
received  the  title  of  "  Leader  of  the  Royal  Troops  "  from  the 
peshwa.  During  the  last  thirty-two  years  of  the  century  the 
house  fell  a  prey  to  one  of  those  bitter  and  unappeasable  family 
feuds  which  are  the  min  of  great  Indian  families.  .  In  1800  the 
inheritance  descended  to  a  prince  feeble  in  body  and  almost 
idiotic  in  mind.  British  troops  were  sent  in  defence  of  the 
hereditary  ruler  against  all  claimants;  a  treaty  was  signed  in 
x8o3,  by  which  his  independence  of  the  peshwa  and  his  de- 
pendence on  British  govemment  were  secured.  Three  years 
later  these  and  various  other  engagements  were  consolidated 
into  a  systematic  plan  for  the  adminbtration  of  the  Baroda 
territory,  under  a  prince  with  a  revenue  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million  sterling,  perfectly  independent  in  all  intemal  matters, 
but  practically  kept  on  his  throne  by  subsidiary  British  troops. 
For  some  time  the  history  of  the  gaekwars  was  very  much  the 
same  as  that  of  most  territorial  houses  in  India:  an  occasional 
able  minister,  more  rarely  an  able  prince;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  long  dreary  list  of  incompetent  heads,  venal  advisers  and 
taskmasters  oppressive  to  the  people.  At  last  a  fierce  family 
feud  came  to  a  climax.  In  1873  an  English  committee  of  inquiry 
was  appointed  to  investigate  various  complaints  of  oppression 
against  the  gaekwar,  Malhar  Rao,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
to  the  throne  after  being  for  a  long  time  kept  in  prison  by  his 
brother,  the  former  gaekwar.  No  real  reform  resulted,  and 
in  1874  an  attempt  at  poisoning  the  British  resident  led  to  the 
gaekwar  being  formally  accused  of  the  crime  and  tried  by  a 
mixed  commission.  The  result  of  the  trial  (1875)  was  a  failure 
to  obtain  a  unanimous  verdict  on  the  charge  of  poisoning;  the 
viceroy.  Lord  Northbrook,  however,  decided  to  depose  Malhar 
Rao  on  the  ground  of  gross  misgovernment,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  and  predecessor,  Khande  Rao,  being  permitted  to  adopt 
an  heir  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  founder  of  the  family. 
This  heir,  by  name  Sayaji  Rao,  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years  in 
the  humble  home  of  a  Deccani  cultivator,  was  educated  by 
an  English  tutor,  the  administration  being  meanwhile  pbced  for 
eight  years  under  the  charge  of  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao,  formerly 
diwan  of  Travancore,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened 
of  Indian  statesmen.  The  result  was  a  conspicuous  success. 
The  gaekwar  showed  himself  a  model  prince,  and  his  territories 
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became  as  well  governed  and  prosperous  as  a  British  district. 
He  repeatedly  visited  Europe  in  company  with  his  wife.  In 
1887  the  queen-empress  conferred  upon  him  at  Windsor  the 
insignia  of  G.C.S.I.,  and  in  1892  upon  his  wife  the  Imperial  order 
of  the  crown  of  India. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  state  is  more  than  a  million  sterling. 
In  190X  the  state  currency  of  Babashai  rupees  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  British  rupee  was  introduced.  The  regular  military 
force  consists  of  a  field  batteiy,  with  several  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  battalions  of  infantry.  In  addition,  there  is  an  irregular 
force  of  horse  and  foot.  Compulsory  education  has  been  carried 
on  experimentally  since  1893  m  the  Amreli  division  with  apparent 
success,  the  compulsory  age  being  7  to  12  for  boys  and  7  to  xo 
for  girls.  Special  measures  are  also  adopted  for  the  education 
of  low  castes  and  aboriginal  tribes.  There  is  a  female  training 
college  under  a  Christian  lady  superintendent.  The  Kala  Bhavan, 
or  technical  school,  has  departments  for  drawing,  carpentry, 
dyeing,  weaving  and  agriculture.  There  is  also  a  state  museum 
under  a  European  director,  and  a  state  library.  Portions  of 
the  state  are  crossed  by  the  Bombay  &  Baroda  and  the 
Rajputana  railways.  In  addition,  the  state  has  constructed 
three  railways  of  its  own,  on  three  different  gauges.  Other 
railways  are  in  contemplation.    The  state  possesses  a  cotton  mill. 

The  dty  of  Baroda  is  sit\iated  on  the  river  Viswamitri,  a' 
station  on  the  Bombay  &  Baroda  railway,  245  m.  N.  of  Bombay 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  103,790.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  city 
has  been  changed  by  the  construction  of  handsome  pubUc 
buildings,  the  laying-out  of  parks  and  the  widening  of  the  streets. 
An  excellent  water-supply  is  provided  from  the  Ajwa  lake. 
The  cantonments,  garrisoned  by  a  native  infantry  regiment, 
are  imder  British  jurisdiction,  and  have  a  population  of  4000. 
The  dty  contains  a  college  and  many  schools.  The  chief 
hospitals  are  called  after  the  countess  of  Dufferin,  Sayaji  Rao 
and  Jamnabai,  the  widow  of  Khande  Rao. 

See  Baroda  CauUeer,  1908. 

BAROMETER  (from  Gr.  /Sdpof,  pressure,  and  iihpw, 
measure),  an  instrument  by  which  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  measured.  The  ordinary  or  mercurial  barometer 
consists  of  a  tube  about  36  In.  long,  hermetically  closed  at  the 
upper  end  and  containing  mercury.  In  the  "  dstem  barometer  " 
the  tube  is  placed  with  its  open  end  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  and  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  measured  by  the  difference  of  the  heights 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  the  cistern.  In  the  "  siphon 
barometer  "  the  cistern  is  dispensed  with,  the  tube  being  bent 
round  upon  itself  at  its  lower  end;  the  reading  is  taken  of  the 
difference  in  the  levels  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  limbs.  The 
"  aneroid  "  barometer  (from  the  Gr.  a-  privative,  and  yfipdt, 
wet)  employs  no  liquid,  but  depends  upon  the  changes  in  volume 
experienced  by  an  exhausted  metallic  chamber  under  varying 
pressures.  "  Baroscopes  *'  simply  indicate  variations  in  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  without  supplying  quantitative  data. 
"  Barographs  "  are  barometers  which  automatically  record  any 
variations  in  pressure. 

Philosophers  prior  to  Galileo  had  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
action  of  a  suction  pump  by  postulating  a  prindple  that "  Nature 
ttMortnf  At>bo"'^  A  vacuum."  When  Galileo  observed  that  a 
common  suction  pump  could  not  raise  water  to  a  greater 
height  than  about  33  ft.  he  considered  that  the  "  abhorrence  " 
was  limited  to  32  ft.,  and  commended  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  his  pupil  Evangelista  Torricelli.  Torricdli  perceived  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  observed  phenomenon  if  only  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  atmosphere  had  weight,  and  the  pressure  whidi 
it  exerted  was  equal  to  that  of  a  32-ft.  column  of  water.  He 
proved  this  to  be  the  correct  explanation  by  reasoning  as 
follows.— If  the  atmosphere  supports  32  feet  of  water,  then  it 
should  also  support  a  column  of  about  2}  ft.  of  mercury,  for  this 
liquid  is  about  t3lt  times  heavier  than  water.  This  he  proved  in 
the  following  manner.  He  selected  a  glass  tube  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  long,  and  hermetically  sealed  one 
of  its  ends;  he  then  filled  it  with  mercury  and,  applying  his 
finger  to  the  open  end,  inverted  it  in  a  basin  contaim'ng  mercury. 
The  mercury  instantly  sank  to  nearly  30  in.  above  Ute  surface 


of  the  mercury  in  the  basin,  leaving  in  the  top  of  the  tabe  u 
apparent  vacuum,  which  is  now  called  the  Tvricdlian  vacnm; 
this  experiment  is  sometimes  known  as  the  ToniceUian  expmmoL 
Torricelli's  views  rapidly  gained  ground,  notwithstandinf  the 
objections  of  certain  philosophers.    Valuable  confimuition  ms 
afforded  by  the  variation  of  the  barometric  column  at  different 
elevations.    Ren£  Descartes  and  Blaise  Pascal  predicted  a  fall 
in  the  height  when  the  barometer  was  carried  to  the  top  <rf  a 
mountain,  since,  the  pressure  of  the  atmoq)here  bdng diminished, 
it  necessarily  followed  that  the  colunm  of  mercury  sustained 
by  the   atmosphere   would   be   diminished  also.    This  «u 
experimentally  observed  by   Pascal's  brother-in-law,  Ftorin 
P^rier  (1605-1672),  who  measured  the  height  of  the  mercury 
column  at  various  altitudes  on  the  Puy  de  D6me.    Pascal 
himself  tried  the  experiment  at  several  towers  in  Paris,— Notre 
Dame,  St  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  &c    The  results  of  his 
researches  were  embodied  in  his  treatises  De  FiquUibre  des 
liqueurs  and  De  la  pesatOeur  de  la  masse  d^air,  which  were  written 
before  1651,  but  were  not  published  till  1663  after  his  deatL 
Corroboration  wasalsoaffordedby  Marin  Mersenne  and  Christiaan 
Huygens.    It  was  not  long  before  it  was  discovered  that  the 
height  of  the  column  varied  at  the  same  place,  and  that  a  rise 
or  fall   was  accompanied  by  meteorological  changes.    The 
instrument  thus  came  to  be  itted  as  a  means  of  predicting  the 
weather,  and  it  was  frequently  known  as  the  weatker-^ass.    The 
relation  of  the  barometric  pressure  to  the  weather  is  mentioned  by 
Robert  Boyle,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  ezcecdin^y 
difficult  to  drsLVi  any  correct  condusions.    Edmund  Haltey, 
Leibnitz,  Jean  Andri^  Deluc  (1727-1817)  and  many  others 
investigated  this  subject,  giving  rules  for  predicting  the  weather 
and  attempting  explanations  for  the  phenomena.    Since  the 
height  of  the  barometric  column  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the 
station  at  which  it  is  observed,  it  follows  that  observatSoos  of  the 
barometer  afford  a  means  for  measuring  altitudes.    Tbe  early 
experiments  of  Pascal  were  developed  by  Edmund  Halky, 
Edme  Mariotte,  J.  Cassini,  D.  Bernoulli,  and  more  espedaUy  by 
Deluc  in  his  Rtcherckessur  Us  modifications deVaimaspiht  (1772), 
which  contains  a  full  account  of  the  early  history  <rf  the  barometer 
and  its  appUcations.    More  highly  mathematical  investigatioos 
have  been  given  by  Laplace,  and  also  by  Richard  Rahlmann 
{Barometrischen  Hdhenmessung.f  Leipzig,  1870).    The  modem 
aspects  of  the  relation  between  atmospheric  pressure  and  the 
weather  and  ahitudes  are  treated  in  the  artide  Sietcorolocy. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  which  the  variation  in  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column  could  be  magnified,  and  so  more 
exact  measurements  takeiL  It  is  not  possiUe  to  enumerate 
in  this  artide  the  many  devices  which  have  been  proposed;  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Charles  Hutton's  Maiktmatical  aad 
Philosophical  Dictionary  (181 5),  William  Ellis's  paper  on  the 
history  of  the  barometer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  0/  Ike  Xoyd 
Meteorological  Society,  vol.  zii.  (1886),  and  E.  Geriand  and 
F.  TraumUller's  Cesdtickte  der  physikalisclien  ExpeHmenlierhmsi 
(1899).  Descartes  suggested  a  method  which  Huygens  pot  into 
practice.  The  barometer  tube  was  expanded  into  a  cyiindzical 
vessel  at  the  top,  and  into  this  chamber  a  fine  tube  partly  filled 
with  water  was  inserted.  A  slight  motion  of  the  mercury 
occasioned  a  larger  displacement  of  the  water,  and  hemz  the 
changes  in  the  barometric  pressure  were  more  readily  detected 
and  estimated.  B ut  the  instrument  failed  as  all  water-baromcteis 
do,  for  the  gases  dissolved  in  the  water  coupled  with  its  high 
vapour  tension  destroy  its  efficacy.  The  substitution  of  methyl 
salicylate  for  the  water  has  been  attended  with  success.  Its 
low  vapour  tension  (Sir  William  Ramsay  and  Sydney  Young 
give  no  value  below  70**  C),  its  low  spedfic  gravity  (i*x8  at  10* 
C),  its  freedom  from  viscosity,  have  contributed  to  its  successful 
use.  In  the  form  patented  by  C.  O.  Bartrum  it  is  daimed  that 
readings  to  'ooi  of  an  inch  of  mercurv  can  be  taken  withoct 
the  xise  of  a  vernier. 

The  diagonal  barometer,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
is  inclined  to  the  lower  part,  was  suggested  by  Bernardo 
Ramazzini  (1633-17x4),  and  also  by  Sir  Samuel  iforiand  (or 
Moreland).    This  form  has  many  defects,  and  even  when  the 
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tnbc  ii  btPt  lhniti(h  4;*  the  mdlnci  an  only  iDcnued  in  the 
nii'o  o(  7  10  5.  The  wbtel  binintiM  of  Dr  R.  Hooke,  ud  the 
siHl'yard  b»roiB*ter,  «id«your  to  iMBnily  the  oirilli  tion  of  the 
mrreury  (otumQ  by  mans  ol  ■  ft»l  mting  onibc  lurfue  of  the 
mctcury  in  the  dilern;  the  notion  of  the  floit  due  to  my 
allentioD  in  the  level  ol  tht  mercury  being  rendered  ippirtnl 
by  *  change  in  the  pOTilion  of  the  nheel  or  >lMl-y«rd.  The 
pendaQL  bajomeler  of  C,  Amontona^  invented  in  1605-  ™n- 
S)t>  of  ■  funnel-duped  tube,  vbich  ii  hung  veilicillr  Kith  the 
v^e  end  downwirdi  and  cloxd  in  at  the  upper  end.  The  tube 
tonUiu  mercury  which  idjusi)  itHlf  in  the  tube  sa  that  the 
length  of  the  colunin  balanCM  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
instability  of  this  instrument  it  obvious,  for  any  far  would  cavM 

The  5i'^«  Btrtm^er  (Rg.  1)  consiits  ol  a  lube  beat  in  the 
form  ol  a  siphon,  and  is  of  the  same  diameter  throughout.  A 
graduated  scale  pisses  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  aod 
the  height  of  the  barometer  isascertained  by  taking  the  difference 
of  the  leadinp  ol  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  respectively.    This 


nicatly  called  the  (rrorn/cafiialy. 

the  level  ol  the  mercury  in 

it,  and  that  the  surface  is  convex.  The  capillary 
.  .iToportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 
In  standard  barometers,  the  tube  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  error  due  tocapillarily  isles  than  ■  001  of  an  inch-  Since 
capillarily  depresses  the  height  of  the  column,  cistern  barometer* 
require  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  observed  height,  in  order 
Is  give  the  true  pressure,  the  amount  depending,  of  course,  on 
the  diameter  of  the  tufte. 

The  enor  of  capacity  arises  in  thil  w«y.  The  height  of  the 
barometer  is  the  peipendicular  distance  between  the  juriace  of 
(he  mercury  in  the  cistern  aod  the  upper  surface  ot  the  mercurial 
column.  Now.  when  the  barometer  falls  from  jo  to  10  inches,  an 
inch  of  ratrcuty  muit  flow  out  of  the  lube  and  pass  into  the 
dilem.  thus  t*isiiig  tht  dstem  level;   and,  on  the  other  hand. 


ring  the  : 


It  flow  01 


cistern.  Since  the  scales  of  barometers  are  usually  engraved  on 
their  brus  casei.  which  art  filed  (ind,  consequently,  the  lero- 
poiol  from  which  the  sole  is  graduated  is  alto  Gied),  it  follows 
that.  Imn  the  ioccnant  changes  in  the  level  of  the  cistern,  the 
readings  would  be  sometimes  too  high  and  sometimes  too  low, 
if  DO  pTDTisian  were  made  against  this  source  of  error. 

A  si>B[de  way  of  correcting  the  error  of  capacity  is— to  atcertain 
(i)  the  Dculral  point  of  the  instrument,  or  that  height  at  which 
the  lero  of  the  scale  is  euctly  at  the  height  ol  the  surface  of  the 
cistern,  and  (il  the  nie  of  error  as  the  barometer  rites  or  lalU 
above  this  point,  and  then  aj:^  a  correction  proportional  to 


satisfactorily  (indeed,  entirely)  got  1 
Fig.  3  showi  how  this  ia  eflected. 

of  the  dstem  is  formed  of  a  glasi  1 
which  the  level  of  the  mercury  mi 
bottom  is  made  like  a  bag,  of  fleiit 
screw  works.  At  the  (op  ol  the  i 
small  piece  ol  ivory,  the  point  of  wl 


li  the  enoi  ol  capadty  it 
id  of  is  FtrlM'3  Btimtltr. 
The  upper  part  j^,^, 
Lhrough  ^ 


by  the  tenth  of  an  Inch  it  not  due  to  any 
increate  of  pressure,  hut  altogether  to  the  greater  eipanaion  of 
the  mercury  at  the  higher  temperature,  as  nunpared  c^,we- 
with  the  eipansion  of  the  brass  case  with  the  engraved  OBrnttllit 
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scale  must  be  free  to  expand  in  one  direction.  Again,  if  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  scale,  say  from  27  to  31  in.,  be  screwed  to 
a  wooden  frame,  it  is  evident  that  not  the  corrections  for  brass 
scales,  but  those  for  wooden  scales  must  be  used.  No  account 
need  be  taken  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass  tube  containing  the 
mercury,  it  being  evident  that  no  correction  for  this  expansion 
isr  required  in  the  case  of  any  barometer  the  height  of  which  is 
measured  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern. 

In  fixing  a  barometer  for  observation,  it  is  indispensable  that 
it  be  hung  in  a  perpendicular  position,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  the  surface  of  the 
teramrfi^.  mercury  in  the  cistern  and  the  top  of  the  column  which 
'  is  the  true  height  of  the  barometer.  The  surface  of  the 
mercury  column  is  convex,  and  in  noting  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  it  is  not  the  chord  of  the  curve,  but  its  tangent 
v^hich  is  taken.  This  is  done  by  setting  the  straight  lower  edge 
of  the  vernier,  an  appendage  with  which  the  barometer  is 
furnished,  as  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  The  vernier  is  made  to 
slide  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  by  it  the  height  of  the  barometer 
may  be  read  true  to  0002  or  even  to  0*001  in. 

It  is  essential  that  the  barometer  is  at  the  temperature  shown 
by  the  attached  thermometer.  No  observation  can  be  regarded 
as  good  if  the  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  differing 
from  that  of  the  whole  instrument  by  more  than  a  degree.  For 
every  degree  of  temperature  the  attached  thermometer  differs 
from  the  barometer,  the  observation  will  be  faulty  to  the  extent 
of  about  0-003  in.,  which  in  discussions  of  diurnal  range,  &c., 
is  a  serious  amount. 

Before  being  used,  barometers  should  be  thoroughly  examined 
as  to  the  state  of  the  mercury,  the  size  of  cistern  (so  as  to  admit 
of  low  readings),  and  their  agreement  with  some  known  standard 
instrument  at  different  points  of  the  scale.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  not  expressed  by  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
sustained  in  the  tube  by  it,  but  by  the  perpendicular  height  of 
the  column.  Thus,  when  the  height  of  the  column  is  30  in., 
it  is  not  said  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  14-7  lb  on  the 
square  inch,  or  the  weight  of  the  mercury  filling  a  tube  at  that 
height  whose  transverse  section  equab  a  square  inch,  but  that 
it  is  30  in.,  meaning  that  the  pressure  will  sustain  a  column  of 
mercury  of  that  height. 

It  is  essential  in  gasometry  to  fix  upon  some  standard  pressure 
to  which  all  measurements  can  be  reduced.  The  height  of  the 
standard  mercury  column  commonly  used  is  76  cms.  (29*933  in.) 
of  pure  mercury  at  o";  this  is  near  the  average  height  of  the 
barometer.  Since  the  actual  force  exerted  by  the  atmosphere 
varies  with  the  intensity  of  gravity,  and  therefore  with  the  posi- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface,  a  place  must  be  specified  in  defining 
the  standard  pressure.  This  may  be  avoided  by  expressing  the 
force  as  the  pressure  in  dynes  due  to  a  column  of  mercury,  one 
square  centimetre  in  section,  which  is  supported  by  the  atmo- 
sphere. If  H  cms.  be  the  height  at  o*,  and  g  the  value  of  gravity, 
the  pressure  is  13-596  H;  dynes  (13*596  being  the  density  of 
mercury) .  At  Greenwich,  where  ;  ■*  98 1 •  1 7 ,  the  standard  pressure 
at  o"  is  1,013,800  dynes.  At  Paris  the  pressure  is  1,013,600 
dynes.  The  closeness  of  this  unit  to  a  mega-dyne  (a  million 
dynes)  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  a  mega-dyne  per  square 
centimetre  should  be  adopted  as  the  standard  pressure,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  some  modem  writers  on  account  of  its 
convenience  of  calculation  and  independence  of  locality. 

The  height  of  the  barometer  is  expressed  in  English  ihcbes 
in  England  and  America,  but  the  metric  system  is  used  in  all 
^^  scientific  work  excepting  in  meteorology.  In  France 
g!^!!^  and  most  European  countries,  the  height  is  given  in 
rMtffms.  millimetres,  a  millimetre  being  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  metre,  which  equals  39*37079  English  inches. 
Up  to  i86q  the  barometer  was  given  in  half-lines  in  Russia,  which, 
equalling  the  twentieth  of  an  English  inch,  were  readily  reduced 
to  English  inches  by  dividing  by  30.  The  metric  barometric 
scale  is  now  used  in  Russia.  In  a  few  European  countries  the 
French  or  Paris  line,  equalling  0-088814  in.,  is  sometimes  used. 
The  English  measure  of  length  being  a  standard  at  62°  Fahr., 
the  old  French  measure  at  6z*3*,  and  the  metric  scale  at  3a*, 
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it  is  necessary,  before  comparing  obiervations  made  with  the 
three  barometers,  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  temperature,  so 
as  to  neutralize  the  inequalities  arising  from  the  cgpentian  of 
the  scales  by  heat. 

The  sympiezometer  was  invented  in  x8x8  by  Adie  of  Edinbiugh. 
It  is  a  revived  form  of  Hooke's  marine  barometer.  It  oonaisa 
of  a  glass  tube,  with  a  small  chamber  at  the  top  and 
an  open  dstem  below.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube 
is  filled  with  air,  and  the  lower  part  and  dstem  with 
glycerin.  When  atmospheric  pressure  is  increased,  the  air  is 
compressed  by  the  rising  of  the  fluid;  but  when  it  is  ^timitiicitfM 
the  fluid  falls,  and  the  contained  air  expands.  To  conect  for  the 
error  arising  from  the  increased  {Messure  of  the  contained  air  wbeo 
its  temperature  varies,  a  thermometer  and  sliding-tcale  are  added, 
so  that  the  instrament  may  be  adjusted  to  the  tcmpfrature  it 
each  observation.  It  is  a  sensitive  instrument,  and  well  suited 
for  rough  purposes  at  sea  and  for  travelling,  but  not  for  exact 
observation.  It  has  k>ng  been  superseded  by  the  AnereU,  which 
far  exceeds  it  in  handiness. 

Aneroid  Barometer. — Much  obscurity  surrounds  the  inventioo 
of  barometers  in  which  variations  in  pressure  are  rendered 
apparent  by  the  alteration  in  the  volume  of  an  elastic  chamber. 
The  credit  of  the  invention  is  usually  given  to  Luden  Nldie, 
who  patented  his  instmment  in  1845,  hut  similar  instruments 
were  in  use  much  earlier.  Thus  in  1799  Nicolas  Jacques  Conti 
( 1 755-1805),  director 
of  the  aerostatical 
school  at  Meudon, 
and  a  man  of  many 
parts  —  a  chemist, 
mechanician  and 
painter, — devised  an 
instmment  in  which 
the  lid  of  the  metal  I 
chamber  was  sup- 
ported by  internal 
springs;  this  instm- 
ment was  employed 
during  the  Egyptian 
campaign  for  measur- 
ing the  altitudes  of 
the  war-balloons.  Al- 
though Vidie  patented  ^ —AnemM  Barom*t-r 
his  device  in  1845.  the           "*^-  4.-Aneroid  Baroneccr. 

commercial  manufacture  pf  aneroids  only  followed  after 
E.  Bourdon's  patent  of  the  metallic  manometer  in  1849, 
when  Bourdon  and  Richard  placed  about  10,000  aneroids  on 
the  market.  The  production  was  stopped  by  an  action  taken 
by  Vidie  against  Bourdon  for  infringing  the  former's  patent, 
and  in  1858  Vidie  obuined  25,000  francs  (£xooo)  damages. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  intemal  constmction,  as  seen  when  the 
face  is  removed,  but  with  the  hand  still  attached,  ol  an  aneroid 
•Fhich  differs  only  slightly  from  Vidie's  form,  a  is  a  flat  drculir 
'metallic  box,  having  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  corrugated 
in  concentric  drdes.  This  box  or  chamber  bdng  partially 
exhausted  of  air,  through  the  short  tube  b,  which  is  subscqueolly 
made  air-tight  by  soldering,  constitutes  a  spring,  which  is  sJfected 
by  every  variation  of  pressure  in  the  exteraai  atmosphere,  the 
cormgations  on  its  surface  increasing  itselastidty.  At  the  centre 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  exhausted  chamber  there  is  a  solid 
cylindrical  projection  x,  to  the  top  of  which  the  prindpal  lever 
cde  is  attached.  This  lever  rests  partly  on  a  spiral  spring  at 
i;  it  is  also  supported  by  two  vertical  pins,  with  perfect  freedom 
of  motion.  The  end  e  of  the  lever  is  attached  to  a  second  or  small 
lever  /,  from  which  a  chain  g  extends  to  A,  where  it  works  on  a 
dmm  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  hand,  connected  with  a  hair 
spring  at  k,  changing  the  motion  from  vertical  to  horisontsl, 
and  regulating  the  hand,  the  attachments  of  which  are  made  to 
the  metallic  plate  i.  The  motion  originates  in  the  corrugated 
elastic  box  o,  the  surface  of  which  is  depressed  or  elevated  as 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ift. increased  or  diminished,  and 
this  motion  as  commum'cated  throo^  the  leven  to  the  axb  ol 
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the  hand  at  A.  The  q^ixal  spring  on  which  the  lever  rests  at  d 
b  intended  to  compensate  for  the  effects  of  alterations  of  tem- 
perature. The  actual  movement  at  the  centre  of  the  eshausted 
box,  whence  the  indications  emanate,  is  veiy  slight,  but  by  the 
actMm  of  the  kvers  is  multiplied  657  times  at  the  point  of  the 
hand,  so  that  a  movement  of  the  320th  part  of  an  indi  in  the  box 
carries  the  point  of  the  hand  throuj^  three  inches  on  the  diaL 
The  e£Eect  of  (his  combination  is  to  multiply  the  smallest  degrees 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  so  as  to  render  them  sensible  on  the 
index.  Vidie's  instrument  has  been  improved  by  Vaudet  and 
Hulot.  Eugtee  Bourdon's  aneroid  depends  on  the  same  principle. 
The  aneroid  requires,  however,  to  be  repeatedly  compared  with 
a  mercuxial  barometer,  being  liable  to  changes  from  the  elasticity 
of  the  metal  chamber  changing,  or  from  changes  in  the  system 
of  leven  which  work  the  pointer.  Though  aneroids  are  con- 
stracted  diowing  great  accuracy  in  their  indications,  yet  none  can 
lay  any  daim  to  the  exactness  of  mercurial  barometers.  The 
mechanism  is  liable  to  get  fouled  and  otherwise  go  out  of  order, 
so  that  they  may  change  0*300  in.  in  a  few  weeks,  or  evtfn  indicate 
pressure  so  niaccurately  and  so  irregularly  that  no  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  them  for  even  a  few  days,  if  the  means  of  com* 
paring  them  with  a  mercurial  barometer  be  not  at  hand. 

The  mercurial  barometer  can  be  made  self -registering  by  con* 
centrating  the  rays  from  a  source  of  light  by  a  lens,  so  that 
they  strike  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column,  and  having 
a  sheet  of  sensitized  paper  attached  to  a  frame  and 
placed  behind  a  screen,  with  a  narrow  vertiad  slit  in 
thelineof  the  rays.  The  mercury  being  opaque  throws  a  part  of  the 
paper  in  the  shade,  while  above  the  mercuxy  the  rays  from  the  lamp 
pass  unobstructed  to  the  paper.  The  piy>er  being  carried  steadily 
round  on  a  drum  at  a  given  rate  per  hour,  the  hei^t  of  the  column 
of  mfcxcary  is  photographed  continuously  on  the  paper.  From 
the  photograph  the  hei^t  of  the  barometer  at  any  instant  may  be 
taken.  -  The  principle  of  the  aneroid  barometer  has  been  applied 
to  the  oonstructkm  of  barogr^hs.  The  lever'  attadied  to  the 
collapsible  diamber  terminates  in  an  ink-fed  style  which  records 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  a  moving  ribbon.  In  all 
oonthiuonsly  registering  barometers,  however,  it  is  necessaiy, 
as  a  check,  to  make  eye<observations  with  a  mercuiy  standard 
barometer  hanging  near  the  registering  barometer  from  four  to 
eight  times  daily. 

^See  Marvin,  Barometers  and  the  Measurement  ef  Atmospheric 
Pressure  (1901);  and  C.  Abbe,  Meteorological  Apparatus  (i8d8). 
Refefcxice  may  also  be  made  to  B.  Stewart  and  W.  W.  H.  Gcc, 
Practicai  Physics  (voL  L  1901),  for  the  construction  <^  standard 
barometers^  tteir  corrections  and  method  of  reading. 

BAROHBTRIC  LIGHT,  the  luminous  glow  emitted  by  mercury 
m  a  barometer  tube  when  shaken.  It  was  first  observed  by  Jean 
Picard,  and  formed  the  subject  of  many  experiments  at  the  hands 
of  Frauds  Hawksbee.  The  latter  showed  that  the  Torricellian 
vacuum  was  not  essential  to  the  phenomenon,  for  the  same  glow 
was  apparent  when  mercury  was  shaken  with  air  only  partially 
xarefied.  The  g^ow  is  an  effect  of  the  electricity  generated  l^ 
the  friction  of  the  mercuxy  and  the  air  in  the  barometer  tube. 

BABOlft  MICHEL  (165^1739),  French  actor  (whose  family 
name  ori^mally  was  Boyron),  wi^  bom  in  Paris,  the  son  of  a 
leading  actor  (d.  1655)  and  of  a  talented  actress  (d.  1662).  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  joined  the  company  of  children  knov^  as 
the  Peiils  ComSdiens  Daupkms,  of  which  he  was  the  brightest 
star.  Holi&re  was  delighted  wiUi  his  talent,  and  with  the  king's 
permission  secured  him  for  his  own  company.  In  consequence 
of  a  miwinderstanding  with  Moliire's  wife,  the  actor  wiUidrew 
from  the  dramatist's  company,  but  rejoined  it  in  1670,  reappear- 
ing as  Domitien  in  Comeille's  Tiie  et  Btrinice,  and  in  his  Psyche, 
He  remained  in  this  company  until  Molidre's  death.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  company  at  the  H6td  de  Bourgogne, 
and  from  this  time  until  his  retirement  in  1691  was  undisputed 
r^9*t^  of  the  French  stage,  creating  many  of  the  leading  r61es  in 
Kadne's  tragedies,  besides  those  in  two  of  his  own  comedies, 
L'Bomme  d  bonnes  fortunes  (1686),  and  La  Coquette  (1687).  He 
also  wrote  Les  Enihenunts  (1685),  Le  Dibauchi  (1689),  and 
translated  and  acted  two  plays  of  Terence.  In  1730  Baron  re- 
appeared at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  his  activity  on  the  stage  was 


renewed  hi  a  multitude  of  parts.    He  died  on  the  asnd  of 
December  1739. 

His  son  £tienme  Mxchel  Bakon  (1676-1711)  was  also  a  fine 
actor,  and  left  a  son  and  two  dau|^ters  who  all  played  at  the 
Com^e  Fran^aise. 

See  George  Monval,  Un  Comidien  amateur  d^art  (1893);  also  the 
Abb£  d'Allamiat's  Lettres  6  mylord  XXX.  sur  Baron  et  la  demoiselle 
Lecouvrmr,  in  F.  G.  J.  S.  Andriettx's  CoUeaion  des  mimoires  sur  I' art 
dramatigue  (1822). 

BARON.  This  word,  of  uncertain  origin,  was  btroduced  into 
Enj^nd  at  the  Conquest  to  denote  "  the  man  "  {i.e.  one  who  had 
done  him  "  homage  ")  of  a  great  lord,  and  more  eq>ecially  of  the 
king.  All  who  hdd  "  hi  chief  "  («.e.  directly)  of  the  king  were  alike 
barones  regis ^  bound  to  perform  a  stipulated  service,  and  members, 
in  theory  at  least,  of  his  coundL  Great  nobles,  whether  earls  or 
not,  also  spokt  of  ^eir  tenants  as  "  barons,"  where  lesser  mag- 
nates qx>ke  of  their  "  men  "  {homines).  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  earldoms  of  a  palatine  character,  such  as  Chester,  where 
the  earl's  barons  were  a  well-recognized  body,  the  Venables 
family,  "  barons  of  Kinderton,"  continuing  in  existence  down  to 
1679.  In  the  palatinate  of  Durham  also,  the  bishop  had  his 
barons,  among  whom  theHiltons  of  Hilton  Castle  were  usually 
styled  "  Barons  of  Hilton  "  till  extinct  in  1746.  Other  families 
to  whom  the  title  was  accorded,  independently  of  peerage  dignity 
and  on  somewhat  uncertain  grounds,  were  "  the  barons  of 
Greystock,"  "the*  barons  of  Stafford,"  and  the  Comwalls, 
"barons  of  Burford."  Fantosme  makes  Henxy  n.  ^>eak  of 
"  ines  baruns  de  Liudres  ";  John's  charter  granting  permission 
to  elect  a  mayor  ^)eaks  of  "  our  barons  of  our  dty  of  London," 
and  a  London  document  even  q>eaks  of  "  the  greater  barons  of  the 
city."  The  aldermen  seem  to  have  been  loosely  deemed  equiva- 
lent to  barons  and  were  actually  assessed  to  the  poll-tax  as  sudi 
under  Richard  11.  In  Ireland  the  palatine  chuacter  of  the 
great  lordships  made  the  title  not  uncommon  (e.g.  the  barons  of 
Galtrim,  the  barons  of  Slane,  the  barons  of  the  Naas). 

As  all  those  who  held  direct  of  the  crown  by  military  service 
(for  those  who  hdd  "  by  scrjeanty  "  appear  to  have  been  classed 
apart),  from  earls  downwards,  were  aUke  "  barons,"  the  great 
difference  in  their  position  and  importance  must  have  led,  from 
an  early  date,  to  their  being  roughly  divided  into  "  greater  "  and 
"  lesser  "  barons,  and  faideed,  under  Heniy  11.,  the  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario  already  distinguishes  their  holdings  as  "  greater  "  or 
"  lesser  "  baronies.  Within  a  centuiy  of  the  Conquest,  as  we 
leam  from  Becket's  case  (i  164),  there  arose  the  practice  of  sending 
to  the  greater  barons  a  q)ecial  summons  to  the  council,  while  the 
lesser  barons,  it  is  stipulated  in  Magna  Carta  (1215),  were  to  be 
summoned  only  through  the  sheriffs.  Thus  was  introduced  a 
definite  distinction,  which  eventually  had  the  effect  of  restricting 
to  the  greater  banms  the  rights  and  privileges  of  peerage. 

Thus  far  the  baron's  position  was  connected  tvith  the  tenure 
of  land;  in  theoiy  the  barons  were  those  who  hdd  their  lands 
of  the  kingr  in  practice,  they  were  those  wHo  so  hdd  a  large 
amount  of  land.  The  gr^t  change  in  their  status  was  effected 
when  thdr  presence  in  that  council  of  the  realm  which  became 
the  House  of  Lords  was  determined  by  the  issue  of  a  writ  of 
summons,  dq>endent  not  on  the  tenure  of  land,  but  only  on  the 
king's  wilL  Camden's  statement  that  this  change  was  made  by 
Henxy  III.  after  "the  Barons'  War"  was  long  and  widely 
accepted,  but  it  is  now  assigned,  as  by  Stubbs,  to  Edward  I.,  and 
the  earliest  writs  accepted  as  creating  hereditary  baronies  are 
those  issued  in  his  rdgn.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sui^>osed 
that  those  who  received  such  summons  were  as  yet  distinguished 
from  commoners  by  any  style  or  title.  The  only  possible  prefix 
at  that  time  was  Dominus  (lord),  which  was  regularly  used  by 
simple  kni^ts,  and  writs  of  summons  were  still  issued  to  the 
lowest  order  of  peers  as  knights  {chevaliers)  only.  The  style  of 
baron  was  firat  introduced  by  Richard  II.  in  1387,  when  he 
created  John  de  Beauchamp,  by  patent,  Lord  de  Beauchamp  and 
baron  of  Kidderminster,  to  make  him  "  unimi  parium  et  baronum 
regni  nostri."  But  it  was  not  till  1433  that  the  next  "  baron  " 
was  created,  Sir  John  Cornwall  being  then  made  baron  of 
Fanhope.    In  q>ite,  however,  of  these  innovations,  the  former 
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was  only  summoned  to  pariiament  by  the  style  of  "John 
Beauchamp  of  KMderminster/'and  the  latter  by  that  of  "  John 
Cornwall,  knight."  Such  creations  became  common  under 
Henry  VI.,  a  transition  period  in  peerage  styles,  but  "  Baron  " 
could  not  evict "  Sire,"  "  Chevalier  "  and  "  Dominus."  Patents  of 
creation  contained  the  formxila  "  Lord  A.  (and)  Baron  of  B.,"  but 
the  grantee  still  styled  himself  "  Lord  "  only,  and  it  is  an  histori- 
cally interesting  fact  that  to  this  day  a  baron  is  addressed  in  cor- 
respondence, not  by  that  style,  but  as  "  the  Lord  A.,"  although 
all  peers  imder  the  rank  of  Duke  are  spoken  of  as  "  lords,"  while 
they  are  addressed  in  correspondence  by  their  proper  styles.  To 
speak  of  "  Baron  A."  or  "  Baron  B."  is  an  unl^torical  and  qmte 
recent  practice.  When  a  barony,  however,  is  vested  in  a  lady 
it  is  now  the  recognized  custom  to  speak  of  her  as  baroness,  e.g. 
Baroness  Berkeley. 

The  solemn  investiture  of  barons  created  by  patent  was 
performed  by  the  king  himself,  by  enrobing  the  peer  in  the 
scarlet  "  robe  of  estate  "  during  the  reading  of  the  patent,  and 
this  form  continued  till  13  Jac.  I.,  when  ^e.  lawyers  declared 
that  the  delivery  of  the  letters  patent  without  ceremony  was 
sufficient  The  letters  patent  express  the  limits  of  inheritance 
of  the  barony.  The  usual  limit  is  to  the  grantee  and.  hors*  male 
of  his  body,  occasionally,  in  default  of  nude  issue,  to  a  collateral 
male  relative  (as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham,  x86o)or  (as  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Basset,  1797,  and  Lord  Burton,  1897)  to  the  heirs- 
male  of  a  daughter,  and  occasionally  (as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Nelson,  xSoz)  to  the  heirs-male  of  a  sister.  Sometimes  also 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  barony  of  Rayleigh,  1821)  the  dignity  is 
bestowed  upon  a  lady  with  remainder  to  the  heiis-male  of  her 
body.  The  coronation  robes  of  a  baron  are  the  same  as  those  of 
an  earl,  except  that  he  has  only  two  rows  of  spots  on  each 
shoulder;  and,  in  like  manner,  his  parliamentary  robes  have  but 
two  guards  of  white  fur,  with  rows  of  gdd  lace;  but  in  other 
respects  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  peers.  King 
Charles  11.  granted  to  the  barons  a  coronet,  having  six  large 
pearls  set  at  equal  distances  on  the  chaplet  A  baron's  cap  is  the 
same  as  a  viscounty  His  style  is  "  Right  Honourable  ";  and 
he  is  addressed  by  the  king  or  queen,  "  ^^t  Trusty  and  Well- 
beloved."  His  children  are  by  courtesy  entitled  to  the  prefix 
"The  Honourable." 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  formerly  six  judges  (a  chief 
baron  and  five  puisne  barons)  to  whom  the  acbninistration  of 
justice  was  committed  in  causes  betwixt  the  king  and  his  subjects 
relative  to  matters  of  revenue.  Selden,  in  his  Tides  of  Honour, 
conjectures  that  they  were  originally  chosen  from  among  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  hence  their  name;  but  it  would 
probably  be  more  exact  to  say  that  they  were  officers  of  a  branch 
of  the  king's  C«r»a,  which  was  theoretically  composed  of  his 
"  barons."  The  title  has  become  obsolete  since  1875,  when  the 
court  of  exchequer.was  merged  in  the  High  Court  of  Judicature. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (originally  Hastings,  Dover,  Hythe, 
Romney  and  Sandwich)  were  at  first  the  whole  body  of  their 
freemen,  who  were  so  spoken  of  in  royal  charters.  But  the 
style  was  afterwards  restricted  to  their  mayors,  jurats,  and 
(prior  to  183 1)  members  of  the  Hotise  of  Commons  elected  by  the 
Cinque  Ports,  two  for  each  port  Their  right  to  the  title  is 
recognixed  in  many  old  statutes,  but  in  x6o6  the  use  of  the  term 
in  a  message  from  the  Lower  House  drew  forth  a  protest  from 
the  peers,  that  ".  they  would  never  acknowledge  axiy  man  that 
sitteth  in  the  Lower  House  to  the  right  or  title  of  a  baron  of 
parliament "  {Lords*  Journals),  It  was  the  ancient  privilege  of 
these  "  barons  "  to  bear  a  canopy  over  the  sovereign  at  his  or 
her  coronation  and  retain  it  as  their  perquisite.  They  petitioned 
as  "  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  "  to  attend  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VII.,  and  a  deputation  was  allowed  to  do  so.  . 

Baron  and  Peme^  in  English  law,  is  a  phrase  used  for  husband 
and  wife,  in  relation  to  each  other,  w]k>  are  accounted  as  one 
person.  Hence,  by  the  old  law  of  evidence,  the  one  party  was 
excluded  from  giving  evidence  for  or  against  the  other  in  civil 
questions,  and  a  relic  of  this  is  still  preserved  in  the  criminal  law. 

Baron  and  Fernet  in  heraldry,  is  the  term  used  when  the  coats- 
of-arms  of  a  man  and  his  wife  are  borne  per  pale  in  the  same 


escutcheon,  the  man's  being  always  on  the  dexter  side,  and  the 
woman's  on  the  sinister.  But  in  this  case  the  woman  is  8upp(»ed 
not  to  be  an  heiress,  for  then  her  coat  must  be  borne  by  the 
husband  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.    (See  Hesaxdky.) 

The  foreign  title  of  baron  is  occasionally  borne  by  En^h 
subjects,  but  confers  no  precedence  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
may  be  Russian,  e.g.  Baron  Dimsdale  (1762);  German,  e.g. 
Baron  Stockmar,  Baron  Halkett  (Hanoverian);  Austrian,  e.g. 
Baron  Rothschild  (1822),  Baron  de  Worms;  Italian,  e.g.  BaroD 
Heath;  French,  e.g.  Baron  de  Teissier;  French-Canadian,  e.g. 
Baron  de  LongueU  (1700);  Dutch,  e.g.  Baron  Mackay  (Lord 
Reay):  .  (J.  H.  R.) 

The  Foreign  Title, — On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  title  baron, 
thoui^  the  same  in  its  origin,  has  come,  owing  to  a  variety  ctf 
causes,  to  imply  a  rank  and  status  very  different  from  its  con- 
notation in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  again  vairies  considerably 
in  different  countries.     Originally  baro  meant  no  more  than 
"  man,"  and  is  so  used  in  the  Salic  and  other  "  barbarian  " 
laws;  e.g.  Si  quis  mortaudU  barum  vdfeminam,  &c.  {Lex  AUman. 
tit  76).    In  this  way,  too,  it  was  long  preserved  in  the  sense  of 
"  husband,"  as  in  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem  (MSS.  cap.  98) :  Si  Von 
appelle  aucune  chose  femme  qui  aura  baron^  etUla  veut  de^endn^ 
il  larpeut  deffendre  de  son  cors,  &c.   '  Gradually  the  word  seems 
to  have  come  to  mean  a  "  strong  or  powerftd  man,"  and  thus 
generally  "  9  magnate."    Finally,  in  France  in  the  X2th  centuiy 
the  general  expression  barones  was  introduced  in  a  restricted 
sense,  as  applied  properly  to  all  lords  possessing  an  important  fief, 
subject  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture  and  thus  not  liable  to  be 
divided  up,  and  held  of  one  overlord  alone.    Sometimes  it  in- 
cluded ecclesiastical  lordships  of  the  first  rank.    In  the  r3th 
century  the  Register  of  King  Philip  Augustus  places  the  baroves 
regis  Franeie  next  to  the  dukes  and  counts  holding  in  chief,  the 
title  being  limited  to  vassals  of  the  second  rank.    Towards  the 
end  of  the  century  the  title  had  come  to  mean  that  its  bearer  Md 
his  principal  fief  direct  from  the  crown,  and  was  therefore  more 
important  than  that  of  cotmt,  since  many  counts  were  only 
mediate  vassals.     Thus  the   kings  in  granting  a  duchy  or 
countship  as  an  apanage  to  their  brothers  or  sons  used  the 
phrase  in  comitatum  et  baroniam.     From  this  period,  how- 
ever, the   title   tends    to   sink   in   comparative  important. 
When,  in  the  X4th  century,   the  feudal  hierarchy  was  com- 
pleted and  stereotyped,  the  barons  are  ranked  not  only  befc>w 
counts,  but  below  viscounts,  though  in  power  and  possessions 
many  barons  were  superior  to  many  counts.    In  any  case, 
until  the  X7th  century,  the  title  of  baron  could  only  be  borne 
by  the  holder  of  a  territorial  barony;  and  it  was  Louis  XIV. 
who  first  cheapened  the  title  in  France  by  creating  numerous 
barons  by  royal  letters.    This  entire  dissociation  of  the  title 
from  the  idea  of  feudal  rights  and  obligations  was  completed 
by  Napoleon's  decree  of  March  x,  x8o8,  reviving  the  ancient 
titles.    By  this  instrument  the  title  of  baron  was  to  be  bone 
ex  q^kio  by  a  number  of  high  officials,  e.g.  ministers,  senatois, 
councillors  of  state,  archbishops  and  bishops.    It  was  given 
to  the  37  mayors  who  attended  the  coronation,  and  could  be 
claimed  by  any  mayor  who  had  served  to  the  emperor's  satis- 
faction for  ten  years,  and  by  any  member  of  an  electoral  coflcge 
who  had  attended  three  sessions.    The  title  was  made  to  descend 
in  order  of  primogeniture  to  legitimate  or  adopted  sons  and  to 
the  nephews  of  bi^ops,  the  sole  condition  being  that  proof  must 
be  presented  of  an  actual  income  of  x  5,000  fr.,  of  which  one-third 
should  descend  with  the  title.    The  creation  of  barons  was  a»> 
tinned  by  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  and, 
suspended  at  the  revolution  of  X848,  was  revived  again  on  a 
generous  scale  by  Napoleon  III. ,  The  tolerant  attitude  d  the 
Third  Republic  towards  titles,  which  it  does  not  offidaOy 
recognize,  has  increased  the  confusion  by  facilitating  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  on  very  slender  grounds  of  right    The  result  has 
been  that  in  France  the  title  of  Baron,  unless  borne  by  the  re- 
cognized representative  of  a  historic  name,  not  only  involves  no 
political  status,  but  confers  also  but  very  slight  social  dislioctioa 

The  same  is  true,  mutatis  mutandis^  of  most  other  Emopean 
countries,  and  notably  of  Italy.    In  Austria  and  Germany  the 
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eise  »  somewhAt  di£Ferent.  Though  in  Latin  docoinenU  of  the 
middle  ages  the  term  baronet  for  liberi  domim  was  used,  it  was 
not  untfl  the  X7th  century  that  the  word  Baron,  perhaps  under 
the  influent  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  began  to  be  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  old  German  PretherTf  or  free  lord  of  the  Empire. 
The  style  Preikerr  {liber  dominus)  implied  originally  a  dynastic 
status,  and  many  Preikerren  held  countships  without  taking 
the  title  of  count.  When  the  more  important  of  them  styled 
themselves  a>unts,  the  Preikerren  sank  into  an  inferior  class  of 
nobility.  The  practice  of  conferring  the  title  Fr«iA«rr  by  imperial 
letters  was  begim  in  the  z6th  century  by  Charles  V.,  was  assumed 
on  the  ground  of  special  imperial  concessions  by  many  of  the 
pEinces  of  the  Empire,  and  is  now  exerdsed  by  all  the  German 
sovereigns.  Though  the  practice  of  all  the  children  taking  the 
title  of  their  father  has  tended  to  make  that  of  Baron  compara- 
tively very  common,  and  has  dissociated  it  from  all  idea  of 
territorial  possession,  it  still  implies  considerable  sodal  status 
and  privilege  in  countries  where  a  sharp  line  is  drawn  between 
the  caste  of  "  nobles  "  and  the  common  herd,  whom  no  wealth 
or  intellectual  eminence  can  place  on  the  same  social  level  with 
the  poorest  Addiger.-  In  Japan  the  title  boron  (Dan)  is  the 
lowest  of  the  five  titles  of  nobility  introduced  in  xS8s,  on  the 
Eoxopean  modeL  It  was  given  to  the  least  important  class  of 
territorial  nobles,  but  a  also  bestowed  as  a  title  of  honour  without 
reference  to  territorial  possession. 

See  du  Oinge.  Glosmrtum^  a.  "  Baro  "  (cd.  Niort.  1883) ;  John 
Seiden,  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  353  (ed.  1672);  Achille  Luchaire, 
Mamud  des  institutions  jran^ius  (Paris,  1892);  Maurice  Prou, 
art.  "  Baron  "  in  La  Grande  EncychpSdie.  (W.  A.  P.) 

BAROHET.  Although  the  origin  of  this  title  has  been  the 
subject  of  learned  speculation,  it  is  not  known  for  certain  why 
it  was  selected  as  that  of  "  a  new  Dignltie  between  Barons  and 
Knights  "  created  by  James  I.  The  object  of  its  institution  was 
to  raise  money  for  the  crown,  as  was  also  done  by  the  sale  of 
peerage  dignities  under  this  sovereign.  But  the  money  was  pro- 
fessedly devoted  to  the  support  of  troops  in  Ulster,  that  is,  each 
grantee  was  to  be  liable  for  the  pay  of  thirty  men,  at  8d.  a  day 
for  three  years.  This  amounted  to  £1095,  which  was  the  sum 
paid  for  the  honour.  When  it  was  instituted,  in  May  i6ix,  the 
king,  to  keep  the  baronetage  select,  covenanted  that  he  would 
not  create  more  than  two  hundred,  and  that  only  those  who 
had  £xooo  a  year  in  landed  estate  and  whose  paternal  grand- 
fathers had  borne  arms  should  receive  the  honour.  But  these 
qualifications  were  before  long  abandoned.  As  an  inducement 
to  apply  for  it,  it  was  made  to  confer  the  prefix  of  "  Sir  "  and 
**  Lady  "  (or  "  Dame  ")>  a°d  was  assigned  precedence  above 
knights,  thou^  below  the  younger  sons  of  barons.  Eight  yean 
later  (30th  of  September  16x9),  the  baronetage  of  Ireland  was 
instituted,  the  king-  pledging  himself  not  to  create  more  than  a 
hundred  baronets.  Meanwhile,  questions  had  arisen  as  to  the 
exact  precedence  of  the  baronets,  and  James  by  royal  decree 
(28th  of  May  x6x2)  had  aimounced  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
rank  them  below  the  younger  sons  of  barons.  As  this  had  the 
effect  of  stopping  applications  for  the  honour,  James  issued  a 
fresh  commission  (i8th  of  November  1614)  to  encourage  them, 
and  finally,  as  *'  the  Kinges  wants  might  be  much  relieved  out 
of  the  vanities  and  ambition  of  the  gentrie  "  (in  Chamberlain's 
words),  he, granted,  in  161 6,  the  further  privilege  that  the  heirs 
apparent  of  baronets  should  be  knighted  on  coming  6f  age. 

The  baronetage  of  Nova  Scotia  was  devised  in  1624  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  **  plantation  "  of  that  province,  and  James 
announttd  his  intention  of  creating  a  hundred  baronets,  each  of 
whom  was  to  support  six  colonists  for  two  years  (or  pay  3000 
maris  in  lieu  thereof)  and  also  to  pay  xooo  marks  to  Sir  William 
Alexander  (afterwards  earl  of  Stirling),  to  whom  the  province 
had  been  granted  by  charter  in  X62 1.  For  this  he  was  to  receive 
a  "  free  iMirony  "  of  x6,ooo  acres  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  become 
a  baronet  of  "  hb  Hienes  Kingdom  of  Scotland."  James  dying 
at  this  point,  Charles  I.  carried  out  the  scheme,  creating  the  first 
Scottbh  baronet  on  the  38th  of  May  1625,  covenanting  in  the 
creation  charter  that  the  baronets  "  of  Scotland  or  of  Nova 
SootiA  "  should  never  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  that 


their  helxs  apparent  should  be  knighted  on  coming  of'cge,  and 
that  no  one  should  receive  the  honour  who  had  not  fulfilled  the 
conditions,  vis.  paid  3000  marks  (£x66,  X3S.  4d.)  towards  the 
plantation  of  the  colony.  Fouryears  later  (xyUiof  November  1629) 
the  king  wrote  to  "  the  contractors  for  baronets,"  recognizing 
that  they  had  advanced  large  sums  to  Sir  William  Alexander  for 
the  i^antation  on  the  security  of  the  payments  to  be  made  by 
future  baronets,  and  empowering  them  to  offer  a  further  induce- 
ment to  applicants;  and  on  the  same  day  he  granted  to  all  Nova 
Scotia  baronets  the  right  to  wear  about  their  necks,  suspended 
by  an  orange  tawny  ribbon,  a  badge  bearing  an  azure  saltirc  with 
a  crowned  inescutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Scotland  and  the  motto 
"  Fax  mentis  honestae  gloria."  As  the  required  nimiber,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  completed,  Charles  aimounced  in  1633  that 
English  and  Irish  gentlemen  might  receive  the  honour,  and  in 
1634  they  began  to  do  so.  Yet  even  so,  be  was  only  able  to  create 
a  few  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  all.  In  X638  the 
creation  ceased  to  carry  with  it  the  grant  of  lands  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  on  the  union  with  England  (1707)  the  Scottish  creations 
ceased,  English  and  Scotsmen  alike  receiving  thenceforth 
baronetdes  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  James  I.  had  kept  faith  with 
the  baronets  of  England  as  to  limiting  their  number;  but  his  son 
soon  re|ected  the  restriction  freely.  Creations  became  one  of  his 
devices  for  raising  money;  blank  patents  were  hawked  about, 
and  in  164  x  Nicholas  wrote  that  baronetdes  were  to  be  had  for 
£400  or  even  for  £350;  a  patent  was  offered  about  this  time  to 
Mr  Wrottesley  of  Wrottesley  for  £300.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
honour  appears  to  have,  b^n  bestowed  for  nothing  on  some 
ardent  ro)^ists  when  the  great  struggle  began. 

CromweU  created  a  few  baronets,  but  at  the  Restoration  the 
honour  was  bestowed  so  lavishly  that  a  letter  to  Sir  Richard 
Leveson  (3rd  of  June  x66o)  describes  it  as  "  too  common,"  and 
.offers  to  procure  it  for  any  one  in  return  for  £300  or  £400.  jSir 
William  Wiseman,  however,  is  said  to  have  given  £500. 

The  history  of  the  baronetage  was  uneventful  till  x  783,  when  in 
consequence  of  the  wrongful  assumption  of  baronetdes,  an  old  and 
then  increasing  evil,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued  (6th  of  December) 
directing  that  no  one  should  be  recognized  as  a  baronet  in  offidal 
documents  till  he  had  proved  his  right  to  the  dignity,  and  also 
that  those  created  in  future  must  r^^ister  their  arms  and  pedigree 
at  the  Heralds'  College.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
baronets  themselves,  the  first  of  these  two  regulations  was 
resdnded  and  the  evil  remained  xmabated.  Since  the  union 
with  Irdand  (1800)  baronets  have  been  created,  not  as  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  Ireland,  but  as  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1834  a  movement  was  initiated  by  Mr  Richard  Broun  (whose 
father  had  asstmied  a  Nova  Scotia  baronetcy  some  years  before), 
to  obtain  certain  privileges  for  the  ordec,  but  on  the  advice  of  the 
Heralds'  College,  the  request  was  refused.  A  further  petition, 
for  permission  to  all  baronets  to  wear  a  badge,  as  did  those  of 
Nova  Scotia,  met  with  the  same  fate  in  1836.  Meanwhile  George 
IV.  had  revoked  (x9th  of  December  1827),  as  to  all  future 
creations  the  right  of  baronets'  ddest  sons  to  daim  km'ghthood. 
Mr  Broun  claimed  it  as  an  hdr  apparent  in  1836,  and  on  finally 
meeting  with  refusal,  publidy  assumed  the  honour  in  X842,  a 
foolish  and  futile  act.  In  1854  Sir  J.  Kingston  James  was 
knighted  as  a  baronet's  son,  and  Sir  Ludlow  Cotter  similarly  in 
1874,  on  his  coming  of  age;  but  when  Sir  Claude  de  Cresplgny's 
son  applied  for  the  honour  (17th  of  May  1895),  his  application 
was  rdfused,  en  the  ground  that  the  lord  chancellor  did  not 
consider  the  clause  in  the  patent  (1805)  valid.  The  reason  for 
this  dedsion  appears  to  he  unknowiu 

Mr  Broun's  subsequent  connexion  with  a  scheme  for  reviving 
the  territorial  daims  of  the  Nova  Scotia  baronets  as  part  of  a 
colonizing  scheme  need  not  be  discussed  here.  A  fresh  agitation 
was  aroused  in  X897  by  an  order  giving  the  sons  of  life  peers 
precedence  over  baronets,  some  of  whom  formed  themselves,  in 
1898,  into  "  the  Honourable  Sodety  of  the  Baronetage  "  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  privileges.  But  a  royal  warrant  was  issued  on 
the  X5th  of  August  X898,  confirming  the  precedence  complained 
of  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights.    The  above  body,  however, 
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lias  continued  in  eiistenoe  as  the  "  Standing  Council  of  the 
Baronetage/'  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  invitations  for  some 
representatives  of  the  order  to  the  coronation  of  King  Edward 
VII.  It  has  been  sought  to  obtain  badges  or  other  distinctions 
for  baronets  and  also  to  purge  the  order  of  wrongful  assumptions, 
an  evil  to  which  the  baronetage  of  Nova  Scotia  is  peculiarly 
exposed,  owing  to  the  dignity  being  descendible  to  collateral 
heirs  male  of  the  grantee  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  body.  A 
departmental  committee  at  the  home  office  was  appointed  in 
X906  to  consider  the  question  of  such  assumptions  and  the  best 
means  of  stopping  them. 

All  baronets  are  entitled  to  display  in  their  coat  of  arms,  either 
on  a  canton  or  on  an  inescutcheon,  the  red  hand  of  Ulster,  save 
those  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  display,  instead  of  it,  the  saltire  of  that 
province.  The  precedency  of  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of 
Ireland  in  relation  to  those  of  England  was  left  undetermined  by 
the  Acts  of  Union,  and  appears  to  be  still  a  moot  point  with 
heralds.  The  premier  baronet  of  En^and  is  Sir  Hickman  Bacon, 
whose  ancestor  was  the  first  to  receive  the  honour  in  x6ix. 


Baronet 

BARONIUS.    CAESAR    (1538-1607),    Italian   cardinal   and 

ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Sora,  and  was  educated  at 

Veroli  and  Naples.    At  Rome  he  Joined  the  Oratory  in  x  557  under 

St  Philip  Neri  {q.v.)  and  succeeded  him  as  superior  in  1593. 

Clement  VIII.,  whose  confessor  he  was,  made  him  cardinal  in 

Z596  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.    At  subsequent  conclaves  he 

was  twice  nearly  elected  pope,  but  on  each  occasion  was  opposed 

by  Spain  on  account  of  his  work  On  the  Monarchy  of  Sicily f  in 

which  be  supported  the  papal  claims  against  those  of  the  Spanish 

government    Baronius  is  best  known  by  his  Annates  EccUsias- 

tici,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  St  Philip  as  an  answer  to  the 

Ifagdeburg  Centuries,    After  nearly  thirty  years  of  lecturing  on 

the  history  of  the  Church  at  the  Vallicella  and  being  trained  by 

St  Philip  as  a  great  man  for  a  great  work,  he  began  to  write,  and 

produced  twelve  folios  (X588-1607).    In  the  Annates  he  treats 

history  in  strict  chronological  order  and  keeps  theology  in  the 

background.  In  spite  of  many  errors,  especially  in  Greek  history, 

in  which  he  had  to  depend  upon  secondhand  informalion,  the 

work  of  Baronius  stands  as  an  honest  attempt  to  write  history, 

marked  with  a  sincere  love  of  truth.    Sarpi,  in  urging  Casaubon 

to  write  against  Baronius,  warns  him  never  to  charge  or  suspect 

him  of  bad  faith,  for  no  one  who  knew  him  could  accuse  him  of 

disloyalty  to  truth.    Baronius  makes  use  of  the  words  of  St 

Augustine:  "  I  shall  love  with  a  special  love  the  man  who  most 

rigidly  and  severely  corrects  my  errors."    He  also  undertook  a 

new  edition  to  the  Roman  martyrology  (1586),  which  he  purified 

of  many  inaccuracies. 

His  i4  nnales,  which  end  in  1 198,  were  continued  by  Rinaldi  j^  vols., 
1676-1677);  by  Laderchi  (3  vols.,  1728-1737);  and  by  Thciner 
(3  vols.,  1856).  The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  Mansi  (38  vols., 
Lucca,  X738-1759),  giving  Pagi's  corrections  at  the  foot  of  each 
page.  (E.  Tn.) 

BARONT,  the  domain  of  a  baron  (q.v.).  In  Ireland  counties 
are  divided  into  "baronies,"  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
"  hundreds  "  (q.v.)  in  England,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  territories  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  as  each  submitted  to 
English  rule  (General  Report  of  the  Census  of  England,  iv.  x8i, 
1873).  In  Scotland  thd  term  is  applied  to  any  large  freehold 
estate  even  when  held  by  a  commoner.  Barony  also  denotes  the 
rank  or  dignit/of  a  baron,  and  the  feudal  tenure  "  by  barony." 

BAROQUE,  a  technical  term,  chiefly  applicable  to  architecture, 
furniture  and  household  decoration.  ApparenUy  of  Spanish 
origin — a  barrueco  is  a  large,  irregulariy-shaped  pearl — ^the  word 
was  for  a  time  confined  to  the  craft  of  the  jewellef.  It  indicates 
the  more  extravagant  fashions  of  design  that  were  common  In 
the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century,  chiefly  in  Italy  and  France,  in 
which  everything  is  fantastic,  grotesque,  florid  or  incongruous — 
irregular  shapes,  meaningless  forms,  an  utter  lack  of  restraint 
and  simplicity.  The  word  suggests  much  the  same  order  of  ideas 
at  rococo. 


BAROti,  OABOR  (X848-1892),  Hungarian  SUtcsman,  was  bom 
at  Ttencs^n  on  the  6th  of  July  1848,  and  educated  at  Esztergom. 
He  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  professors  there  under  Cardinal  Roles 
Vaszary.  After  acquiring  considerable  local  reputation  as  chief 
notary  of  his  county,  he  entered  parliament  in  1875.  He  at  once 
attached  himself  to  K&lm&n  Tissa  and  remained  faithful  to  his 
chief  even  after  the  Bosnian  occupation  had  alienated  so  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  prime  minister.  It  was  he  who  drew  up 
the  reply  to  the  malcontents  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time 
demonstrating  his  many-sided  ability  and  his  genius  for  sustained 
hard  work.  But  It  was  in  the  field  of  economics  that  he  princi- 
pally achieved  his  fame.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  ministry  of  ways  and  communications.  Barass,  who  had 
'  prepared  himself  for  quite  another  career,  and  had  ovly  become 
acquainted  with  the  civilized  West  at  the  time  of  the  Composition 
of  X867,  mastered,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  details  oi  thb 
difficult  department.  His  zeal,  conscientiousness  and  energy 
were  so  universally  recognized,  that  on  the  retirement  of  Qiknx 
Kem6ny,  in  1886,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  ways  and  com- 
munications. He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  development 
of  the  national  railways,  and  the  gigantic  network  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  railway  system  and  its  unification  is  mainly  his  wwk. 
But  his  most  original  creation  in  this  respect  was  the  zone  system, 
which  immensely  facilitated  and  cheapened  the  circulation  of  all 
wares  and  produce,  and  brought  the  remotest  districts  into  direct 
communication  with  the  central  point  at  Budapest.  Tbe  amal- 
gamation of  the  ministry  of  commefce  with  the  ministry  of  ways 
In  1889  further  enabled  Baross  to  realize  his  great  idea  of  making 
the  trade  of  Hungary  independent  of  foreign  influences,  of 
increasing  the  commercial  productiveness  of  the  kingdom  and 
of  gaining  every  possible  advantage  for  her  export  trade  by  a 
revision  of  tolls.  This  patriotic  policy  provoked  loud  protests 
both  from  Austria  and  Germany  at  the  conference  of  Vienxia  in 
X890,  and  Baross  was  obliged  somewhat  to  modify  his  system. 
This  was  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  hii  commerdal 
policy  was  attacked  and  even  hampered  by  foreign  courts.  But 
wherever  he  was  allowed  a  free  hand  he  introduced  epoch-making 
reforms  in  all  the  branches  of  his  department,  including  posts, 
telegraphs,  &c  A  man  of  such  strength  of  diaracter  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  course  by  any  amount  of  opposition,  and  he 
rather  enjoyed  to  be  alluded  to  as  "  the  iron-huided  minister." 
The  crowning  point  of  his  railway  policy  was  the  regulation  of  the 
Danube  at  the  hitherto  Impassable  Iron-Gates  Rapids  by  the  con- 
struction of  canak,  which  opened  up  the  eastern  trade  to  Hungary 
and  was  an  event  of  international  importance.  It  was  while 
Inspecting  his  work  there  in  March  X893  that  he  caught  a  chill, 
from  whidi  he  died  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  day  of  his  burial  was 
a  day  of  national  mourning,  and  rightly  so,  for  Baross  had 
dedicated  his  whole  time  and  genius  to  the  promotion  of  his 
country's  prosperity. 

See  L&ssl6  Petrovks,  Biography  of  Cabrid  Baross  (Hong.  Eperie^ 
1692).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BAROTAC  NUEVO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  DoQo,  Panay, 
Phih'ppine  Islands,  near  the  Jalaur  river,  above  its  mouth  on  the 
S.E.  coast,  and  about  15  m.  N.E.  of  Uoflo,  the  capitaL  Fop. 
(1903)  9904;  in  X903  after  the  census  had  been  taken  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dumangas  (pop.  12,438)  was  annrird  to 
Barotac  Nuevo.  The  town  lies  in  a  fertile  plain  and  deals  in  rice, 
trepang  and  pina.  Here,  in  what  was  formeriy  Dumangas,  are 
a  fine  church  and  convent,  built  of  iron,  pressed  brick  and  marble. 
Dumangas  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  June  X900,  during  a  fight  with 
insurgents,  but  its  rebuilding  was  begun  in  May  19C1. 

BAROT8B1  BAROTSBLAND,  a  people  and  country  of  Soath 
Ontral  Africa.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  British 
protectorate,  forming  part  of  Rhodesia.  The  Barotae  are  tbe 
paramount  tribe  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambezi  basin,  bat 
by  popular  usage  the  name  is  also  applied  to  contiguous  subjetf 
tribes,  Barotseland  being  the  country  over  which  the  Baiotse 
paramount  chief  exercises  authority.  The  present  article  treats 
(i)  of  the  people,  (2)  of  the  country,  (3)  of  the  estabUshment  of 
the  British  protectorate  and  of  subsequent  developments. 

I .  The  Barotse.— That  people,  originally  known  as  Aihd,  have 
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occi^Mcd  the  extensive  plain  through  which  the  Zambesi  passes 
from  14*  js'  S.  to  16"  3 s'  S.  throughout  the  reigns  of  twenty-two 
successive  paramount  chiefs  and  therefore  approximately  «nce  the 
commencement  of  the  1 7th  century.  Previously,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  they  dwelt  on  the  Kabompo  river,  300  m.  to  the  N.E.  of 
their  present  country,  and  here  the  descendants  of  a  section  of  the 
tribe  which  did  not  migrate  still  remain,  under  the  name  Balok- 
wakwa  (men  of  the  ambuscade),  formerly  known  as  Afllukolui. 
That  the  Barotse  at  a  still  more  remote  period  emigrated  from  the 
far  north-east  is  indicated  by  vague  tradition  as  well  as  by  a 
certain  similarity  in  type  and  language  to  some  tribes  living  in 
that  direction,  though  the  fact  that  natives  from  Kfashonaland 
can  understand  thc»e  at  Lialui  (the  Barotse  caintal)  has  led  to  the 
assumption  by  some  writers  that  the  Barotse  are  an  offshoot  of 
the  Mashona.  The  variety  in  type  among  the  Mashona  and  the 
homogeneity  of  the  Barotse  would  rather  point  to  an  opposite 
conclusion. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  a  section  of  the  Basoto  tribe  known 
as  Makololo  trekked  from  the  south  of  what  is  now  the  Orange 
River  Colony  and  fought  their  way  through  Bechuanaland  ami 
the  Kalahari  to  the  land  of  the  Barotse,  whom  they  ultimately 
subdued.  Their  chief,  Sebituane,  who  as  an  administrator  and 
general  was  far  in  advance  of  his  compeers,  established  the  rule 
of  his  house  for  some  forty  years,  untQ  about  1865  an  organized 
rebellion  of  the  Barotse  ltd  to  the  almost  complete  extinction  of 
this  Makololo  oligarchy  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  original 
dynasty.  It  was  the  Makololo  who  gave  the  Barotse  their  present 
name  (Rotae,  plain — Btaotse,  country  of  the  plain — ^Afurotse, 
man  of  the  plain— iforotse,  peopU  of  the  plain,  the  latter  being 
inaccurately  rendered  Barotse,  Ba  being  the  equivalent  of  Ma 
in  certain  other  languages). 

The  Barotse  proper  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  but 
as  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  for  many  generations  they  have 
held  in  sway  a  country  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain,  they  are  the  intellectual  and  physical  superiors  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  negro  races  of  Africa.  Very  black,  tall 
in  stature,  deep  in  chest  and  comparatively  speiJdng  rdSned 
ID  feature,  a  Barotse  is  readily  distinguishable  amidst  a  mixed 
group  of  natives.  Being  numerically  small  they  form  an  oligarchy 
in  which,  with  few  exceptions,  eadh  man  holds  rank  in  a  chief- 
tainship of  which  there  are  three  grades.  Next  to  the  chiefs 
rank  their  descendants  whohave  not  themselves  acquired  chief's 
rank  and  hold  an  intermediate  position  as  ireebom;  all  others, 
whether  members  of  the  subject-tribes  or  prisoners  of  war,  being, 
up  to  1906,  mere  sUves.  This  class  was  also  graded.  Slaves 
might  own  slaves  who  in  their  turn  might  own  slaves,  the  highest 
grade  always  being  directly  responsible  to  some  Barotse  chief. 
AS  a  reward  of  gallantry  or  ability  the  paramount  chief  occasion- 
ally conferred  chief's  rank  on  individuals  not  of  Barotse  birth, 
and  these  ipso  fado  assumed  the  name  and  privileges  of  the 
Barotse.  It  was  a  counterpart  of  the  feudal  system  of  Europe 
in  which  every  grade  from  king  to  serf  found  a  place.  In  1906 
the  paramount  chief,  by  proclamation,  abolished  the  state  of 
slavery,  an  act  which,  however,  left  untouched  the  predominant 
position  ^f  the  Barotse  and  their  rights  to  chieftainship.  The 
paramount  chief  shares  with  a  queen  {Mokwai)  his  authority 
and  prerogatives.  The  Mokwai  is  not  the  wife  but  the  eldest 
aster  of  the  ruling  chief.  With  his  death  her  privileges  lapse. 
Tliroretically,  these  co-rulers  are  equal,  neither  may  promulgate 
a  national  decree  without  the  assent  of  the  other,  but  each  has 
a  capital  town,  councillors  and  absolute  authority  in  a  province, 
the  two  having  joint  authority  over  all  other  provinces.  In 
their  code  of  laws  the  Barotse  ^ow  an  advance  on  the  standard 
of  probably  any  other  African  negro  state.  By  right,  an  accused 
chief  is  tried  by  his  peers,  each  of  whom  in  rotation  from  junior 
to  senior  gjves  his  verdict,  after  which  the  president  reports 
the  finding  of  the  court  to  the  paramount  diief,  who  passes 
sentence.  As  to  their  religious  beliefs  the  Barotse  imagine  the 
sun  to  be  the  embodiment  of  a  great  god  whose  sole  care  is  for 
the  amdiomtion  of  man.  Him  they  worship,  though  more  pains 
are  taken 'to  appease  evil  spirits,  in  whose  existence  they  also 
believe,  to  whom  every  evil  to  which  man  is  heir  is  attributed.  I 


The  spirits  of  ancestors— espedslly  of  deceased  chiefs—are  also 
objects  of  worship.  Christianity,  of  a  Protestant  evangelical 
type,  was  first  introduced  into  the  country  in  1884  by  Francois 
Coillard  and  has  made  some  progress  among  the  people,  among 
the  converts  being  Letia,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lewaoika,  the 
paramount  chief. 

2.  Baroiseland.'-'nds  term  includes,  In  the  sense  of  the 
country  in  which  the  authority  of  the  paramount  Barotse  chief 
is  acknowledged,  not  only  the  lands  of  the  Barotse  proper,  but 
the  territory  of  fifteen  contiguous  and  subject  tribes.  This 
vast  territory  extends  approximately  from  the  Kwito  river  in 
the  west  to  the  Eafue  river  in  the  east,  and  from  the  Congo- 
2^mbezi  watershed  in  the  north  to  the  Linyante  or  Kwando 
river  and  Zambezi  in  the  south,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups:— 

(a)  Ontial  provinces  directly  administered  by  the  paramount 
chief  from  the  capital  Lialui  (a  town  on  the  ZamkMsi)^  by  the 
Mokwai  from  Nalolo,  and  by  two  chiefs  of  the  blood  from 
Sesheke; 

ib)  Outlying  provinces  over  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  central 
local  system  of  government,  Barotse  chiefs  administer  districts 
under  the  direction  of  the  paramount  chief;  and 

(c)  Tribes  over  which  the  local  chiefs  are  permitted  to  retain 
their  position  subject  to  the  payment  of  annual  tribute  and  to 
their  doing  homage  in  person  at  Lialui  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

With  the  publication  of  the  king  of  Ital/s  award  in  1905  in 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  Barotse  Boundary  dispute  (see  below), 
the  term  Barotsdand  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  second 
meaning.  By  this  award  the  western  and  part  of  the  northern 
section  of  Barotseland  as  described  above  were  declared  to  be 
outside  the  dominion  of  the  paramount  chief  and  therefore  not 
in  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  while  tribal  boundaries  were 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a  longitudinal  and  latitudinal 
frontier.  Though  this  award  altered  the  political  boundaries, 
ethnoIogicaUy  Barotsdand  remains  much  as  above  described. 
The  area  of  the  country  under  British  protection  is  about 
z83,ooo  sq.  m. 

Exduding  the  ridge  of  high  ground  nmning  east  and  west 
which,  culminating  at  a  height  of  5000  ft.,  forms  the  Congo- 
Zambezi  water-parting,  the  extreme  east  (Batoka)  and  the  district 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Victoria  Falls  (^.v.)  throughout 
which,  with  local  variations,  a  red  laterite  day  predominates, 
the  main  physical  features  of  Barotsdand  may  be  described  as 
a  series  of  heavy  white  sand  undulations  covered  with  sub- 
tropical forest  vegetation.  These  are  intersected  by  alluvium- 
charged  valleys  through  which  streams  and  rivers  flow  inwards 
towards  the  central  basin  of  the  Upper  ZambezL  There  is 
evidence  that  this  has  at  one  time  been  the  site  of  a  large  lake. 
These  valleys,  which  towards  the  dose  of  the  wet  season  become 
inundated,  afford  rich  cattle  pasture,  the  succulence  of  which 
prevents  cattle  losing  londition  towards  the  end  of  the  dry 
season,  as  Is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  There  seems  to 
be  little  or  no  indication  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  white  sand 
area,  but  in  the  north  and  east  there  is  not  only  every  prospect 
of  a  great  agricultural  and  pastoral  future  but  also  of  ransider- 
able  mining  development.  Though  basalt  predominates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Victoria  Falls  and  large  fields  of  granite 
crop  up  on  the  Batoka  plateau  and  elsewhere,  there  is  every 
indication  of  the  existence  of  useful  minerals  in  these  districts. 
(k>ld,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc  and  iron  have  been  discovered. 

Much  of  the  area  of  Barotseland  is  within  the  healthy  zone, 
the  healthiest  districts  bdng  the  Batoka  and  Mashikolumbwe 
plateaus  in  the  east  with  extreme  altitudes  of  4400  and  4150  ft. 
respectivdy,  and -the  line  of  the  (TOngo-Zambezi  watershed  which 
rises  to  5000  ft.  in  many  places.  The  Zambezi  valley  from  the 
Victoria  Falls  (3000  ft)  to  the  Kabompo  confluence  (3500  ft.), 
thoui^  involving  litUe  or  no  risk  to  health  to  the  traveller, 
cannot  be  considered  suitable  for  white  setUement.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  relative  value  of  altitude  to  latitude, 
the  plateauland  of  Barotsdand  compares  very  favourably  with 
existing  conditions  elsewhere,  being  several  degrees  more 
temperate  than  would  be  expected.    Approximatdy  the  me»n 
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maximuin  4nd  minimum  temperatures  stand  at  80*  and  s^  F. 
respectively,  with  an  extreme  range  of  100"  to  35*  and  a 
mean  annusil  temperature  of  68"  to  70^  The  rainfall  varies 
according  to  district  from  32  to  32  in.  a  year  and  has  shown 
extraordinary  stability.  Since  1884,  the  first  year  in  which 
a  record  was  taken  by  Francois  Coillard,  Barotseland  has  known 
no  droughts,  though  South  Africa  has  suffered  periodically  in  this 
respect. 

The  Zambezi,  as  would  be  expected,  forms  a  definite  botmdary 
line  in  the  distribution  of  many  q)ecies  of  fauna  and  flora.  In 
these  respects,  as  well  as  from  an  ethnological  standpoint, 
Barotseland  essentially  belongs  not  to  South  but  to  Central 
Africa.  The  great  river  has  also  served  to  prevent  the  spread 
from  South  Africa  into  Barotseland  of  sudi  disastrous  cattle 
diseases  as  tick  fever  and  lung  sickness. 

3.  The  EskMishmaa  of  British  Suzetaitay.—By  the  charter 
granted  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company  m  October  1889, 
the  company  was  allowed  to  establish  its  ride  in  the  regions  north 
of  the  Middle  Zambezi  not  included  in  the  Portuguese  dominions, 
and  by  a  treaty  of  the  nth  of  June  1891  between  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal  it  was  declared  that  the  Barotse  kingdom  was 
within  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  The  dispute  between  the 
contracting  powers  as  to  what  were  the  western  limits  of  Barotse- 
land was  eventually  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of 
luly,  who  by  his  award  <^  the  30th  of  May  1905,  fixed  the 
frontier  at  the  Kwando  river  as  far  north  as  32"  E.,  then  that 
meridian  up  to  the  13*  S.,  whidi  parallel  it  follows  as  far  east  as 
24**  £.,  and  then  that  meridian  to  the  Belgian  Congo  frontier. 
In  the  meantime  the  Briiish  South  Africa  Company  had  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  Lewanika  {q.v.)^  the  paramount  chief 
of  the  Barotse,  and  an  administrator  was  appointed  on  behalf  of 
the  company  to  reside  in  the  country.  A  native  police  force 
under  the  command  of  a  British  officer  was  raised  and  magistrates 
and  district  commissioners  appointed.  In  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Barotse  the  company  did  not  interfere,  and  the  relations 
between  the  Bijtish  and  Barotse  have  been  uniformly  friendly. 
The  pioneers  of  Western  civilization  were  not,  however,  the  agents 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  but  missionaries.  F.  S.  Amot,  an 
Englishman,  spent  two  years  in  the  cotmtry  (1882-1884)  and  in 
1884  a  mission,  fruitful  of  good  results,  was  established  by  the 
Soci£t6  des  Missions  Evang^liques  de  Paris.  Its  first  agent  was 
Francob  Coillard  (1834-1904),  who  had  previously  been  engaged 
in  mission  work  in  Basutoland  and  who  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  Barotse.  Thou^  always  an  admirer  of  British 
institutions  and  anxious  that  the  cotmtiy  should  ultimately  fall 
under  British  jurisdictiim,  Coillard  in  the  interests  of  his  mission 
was  in  the  first  instance  anxious  to  delay  the  advent  of  white 
men  into  the  country  It  was  contrary  to  his  advice  that 
Lewanika  petitioned  the  "  Great  White  Queen  "  to  assume  a 
protectorate  over  his  domim'ons,  but  from  the  moment  Great 
Britain  assumed  re^x>nsibility  and  the  advance  of  European 
civilization  became  inevitable,  all  the  influence  acquired  by 
Coillard's  exceptional  persond  magnetism  and  singleness  of 
purpose  was  used  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  extension  of  British 
rule.  Only  those  few  pioneers  who  knew  the  Barotse  under  the 
old  conditions  can  fuUy  realise  what  civilization  and  England 
owe  to  the  co-<^ration  of  this  high-minded  Frenchman. 

Under  the  Chartered  Company's  rule  ransiderable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
especially  in  opening  up  the  mining  districts  in  the  north.  The 
scat  of  the  administration,  Kalomo,  is  on  the  "  Cape  to  Cairo  " 
railway,  about  midway  between  the  Zambezi  and  Kafue  rivers. 
The  r^way  reached  the  Broken  Hill  o^per  mines,  1x0  m.  N.  of 
the  Kafue  in  1906,  and  the  Belgian  Congo  frontier  in  xqio.  From 
Lobito  Bay  in  Portuguese  West  Africa  a  laOway  was  bemg  built 
in  Z909  which  would  connect  with  the  main  line  near  the  Congo 
frontier.  Hiis  would  not  only  supply  Barotseland  with  a  route  to 
the  sea  alternative  to  the  Beira  and  Cape  Town  lines,  but  while 
reducing  the  land  route  by  many  hundred  miles  would  also  supply 
a  seaport  outlet  1700  m.  nearer  England  than  Cape  Town  and 
thus  create  a  new  and  more  rapid  mail  route  to  southern 
Rhodesia  and  the  TtansvaaL  The  Zambezi  also,  with  Kebrabasa  1 


as  its  one  bar  to  navigation  between  Barotseland  and  the  sea, 

will  supply  a  cheap  line  of  communication.    (See  Rhodesia.) 

See  David  Livingstone,  Missionary  Travds  and  Rtstardus  n 
South  Africa  (London,  J857).  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  How  J  crossed 
Africa  (London.  1881);  F  Coillard.  On  the  Threshold  of  Central 
Africa  (London.  1897)  f  Major  A.  St  H.  Gibbons,  Exploration  and 
Hunting  in  Central  Africa  (London,  1808),  Africa  Soidh  to  North 
through  Marotseland  (London.  1904) ,  "  journeys  in  Marotseland/* 
Geographical  Journal,  I897,  "  Travels  In  the  Upper  Zambezi  Ba&in.'* 
Geographical  Journalt  1901  <  A  Bcrtrand,  Aux  pays  des  Bcrotse, 
hautZambhe  (Paris,  1898).  Col  Colin  Harditig.  In  iCsmotest Barotse- 
land (London,  1905) :  C.  W  Mackintosh,  Coillard  of  the  Zambesi 
(London,  1907),  with  a  bibliography;  L.  Dedc,  Three  Years  in  Satage 
Africa  (London,  1898).  Consult  also  the  annual  rqwrtsof  the  Britiih 
South  Africa  Company,  published  in  London.  (A.  St  H.  G.)' 

BAROUCHE  (Ger.  barvtsche,  Span,  barrccho,  ItaL  baroccia,  from 
Lat.  bi-roiuSf  double-wheeled),  the  name  of  a  sort  of  carriage, 
with  four  wheels  and  a  hood,  arranged  for  two  couples  to  sit 
inside  facing  one  another. 

BARQUISIMETO,  a  city  of  western  Venezuela,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Lara,  on  the  Barquisimeto  river,  loz  m.  by  ntO  S.W  of 
Tucacas,  its  port  on  the  Caribbean  coast.  Pop.  (est.  1899)  40.00a 
It  is  built  in  a  small,  fertile  valley  of  the  Merida  CordiUeras, 
1985  ft  above  sea-level,  has  a  temperate,  healthy  climate  with 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  78*  F.,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
highly  productive  country  from  which  are  exported  coffee,  sugar, 
cacao  and  rum.  It  is  also  an  important  distributing  centre  for 
neighbouring  districts.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is 
regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  and  is  wdl  provided  with 
educational  and  charitable  institutions.  Barquisimeto  was 
founded  in  152^  by  Juan  de  VUlegas,  vrbo  was  exploring  the 
neighbourhood  for  gold,  and  it  was  first  called  Nueva  Segovia 
after  his  native  dty.  In  1807  its  population  had  risen  to  15.000, 
principally  throus^  its  commercial  importance,  but  on  the  36th 
of  March  18x2  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
with  it  X500  lives,  induding  a  part  of  the  revc^tionaxy  forces 
occup3ring  the  town.  It  was  soon  rebuilt  and  is  one  of  the  few 
dties  of  Venezuela  which  have  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the 
war  of  independence  and  subsequent  disorders. 

B ARR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  province  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  on  the  Kimeck,  13  m.  N.  from  Schlettstadt  by  zaxL  It 
has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  churdx  and  consider- 
able taxmeries.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  wine  axid  timber. 
Pop.  (1900)  5243- 

BARRA,  or  Bauay  (Scand.  Baraey,  isle  ci  the  ocean),  an 
island  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  Invemess-shire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(x90x)  2362.  It  Ijes  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  South  Uist,  is  8  m.  in 
length  and  from  a  to  4  m.  in  breadth,  save  at  the  sandy  isthmus 
2  m.  below  Scurrival  Point,  where  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
broad.  The  rock  formation  is  gneiss.  The  highest  hill  is  Heaval 
(x26o  ft.)  and  there  are  several  small  lochs.  The  chief  village 
is  Castlebay,  at  which  the  Glasgow  steamer  calls  once  a  week. 
This  place  derives  its  name  from  the  castle  of  Kiahmul  standing 
on  a  rock  in  the  bay,  which  was  once  the  stxongjbold  of  the 
M'Neills  of  Bam,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Highland  dana.  There 
are  remains  of  andent  chapels,  Danish  duns  and  Dnudkal 
drdes  on  the  island.  There  is  communication  by  feiry  with 
South  Uist.  The  parish  comprises  a  number  of  smaller  islands 
and  islets — among  them  Frida,  Gig^y,  Hellisay,  Fkdda 
to  the  N.E.,  and  Vatersay,  Pabbay,  Mingalay  (pop.  X3$)  and 
Bemeray  to  the  S.E. — and  contains  4000  acres  of  arabk 
land  and  18,000  acres  of  meadow  and  hill  pasture.  The  cod, 
ling  and  herring  fisheries  are  important,  and  the  coasts  abound 
with  shell-fish,  eq>ecially  cockles,  for  whidi  it  has  always  been 
famous.  On  Barra  Head,  the  highest  point  of  Bemeray,  axid  also 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  outer  Hebrides  chain,  is  a  li^t- 
house  680  ft.  above  high  water. 

BARRACKPUR,  a  town  and  magistenal  nbdhnsioo  of 
British  India,  in  the  district  of  Twenty-four  Piarganas,  Bengal 
The  town  is  the  largest  cantonment  in  Lower  Bengal,  having 
accommodation  for  two  batteries  of  artillery,  the  wing  of  a 
European  regiment  and  two  luitive  battalions.  Its  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  fact  of  troops  having  been  stationed  boe 
since  1772.   It  is  a  station  on  the  Eastern  BeDjpd  lailway.  Job 
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Cbunock,  the  founder  of  Calcutta,  erected  a  Imngalow  and 
established  a  small  bazaar  here  in  1689.  The  cantonment  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hugli;  it  has  also  a  taxige  basaar 
and  several  large  tanks^  and  also  a  parade  ground.  To  the  south 
of  the  cantonment  is  situated  the  park,  created  by  the  taste  and 
public  spirit  of  Lord  WeUealey.  Within  the  park  is  situated  the 
Government  House,  a  noble  building  begun  by  Lord  Minto,  and 
enlarged  into  its  present  state  by  the  Inarquessof  Hastings.  The 
park  is  beautifully  laid  out,  and  contains  a  small  menagerie.  Its 
most  interesting  feature  is  now  Lady  Canning's  tomb.  Barrack- 
pur  played  an  important  part  in  the  two  Sepoy  mutinies  of  1824 
and  1857,  but  the  details  of  these  belong  to  the  general  history 
of  British  rule  in  India.  North  Bairackpur  had  a  population  in 
190X  of  x2,6oo  and  south  Bairackpur  of  19,307. 

Bairackpur  subdivision  was  formed  in  1904.  It  contains  an 
area  of  190  sq.  m.,  which,  at  the  census  of  1901,  had  a  population  of 
306^11,  a  large  proportion  being  workers  in  the  mills  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hui^. 

BARRACKS  (derived  through  the  French  from  the  Late  LaL 
bona,  a  bar),  the  buildings  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
milxtary  or  naval  forces,  including  the  quarters  for  officers, 
warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  with  their 
messes  and  recreation  establishments,  regimental  offices^  shops, 
stores^  stables,  vehicle  sheds  and  other  accessory  buildings  for 
military  or  domestic  purposes.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to 
permanent  structures  of  brick  or  stone  used  for  the  peace 
occupation  of  troops;  but  many  hut  barracks  of  corrugated 
iron  lined  with  wood  have  been  built,  generally  in  connexion  with 
a  training  ground  for  troops,  and  in  these  the  acrammodation 
given  is  somewhat  less  than  in  permanent  barracks,  and  con- 
ditions more  nearly  approach  those  of  a  military  encampment. 

Brstisk  System. — ^The  accommodation  to  be  given  in  British 
military  barracks  is  scheduled  in  the  Barrack  Synopsis,  which 
containa"  statements  of  particulars,  based  upon  dedaons  which 
have,  nom  time  to  time,  been  laid  down  by  authority,  as 
regards  the  military  buildings  authorized  for  various  units, 
and  the  accommodation  and  fittings  to  be  provided  in  ootmeidon 
therewith  "  Each  item  of  ordinary  accommodation  is  described 
in  the  synopsis,  and  the  areas  and  cubic  contents  of  rooms 
therein  laid  down  form  the  basis  of  the  designs  for  any  new 
barradc  buildings.  Supplementary  to  the  synopsis  is  a  scries  of 
"Standard  Plans,"  which  illustrate  how  the  accommodation 
may  be  conveniently  arranged,  the  object  of  the  issue  of  these 
plans  is  to  put  in  convenient  form  the  best  points  of  previous 
designs^  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  an  entirely  fresh 
design  for  each  building  that  is  to  be  erected,  by  using  the  standard 
type  modified  to  suit  local  conditions,  ^eternal  appearance 
is  considered  with  regard  to  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  the 
position  the  buildings  are  to  occupy,  convenience  of  plan  and 
sound  sanitary  construction  being  the  principal  objects  father 
than  external  effect,  designs  are  usually  simple  and  depend  for 
architectural  effect  more  on  the  grouping  and  balance  of  the 
parts  than  on  ornamentation  such  as  Would  add  to  expense  The 
synopsis  and  standard  phins  are  from  time  to  time  revised,  and 
brought  up  to  date  as  improvements  suggest  themselves,  and 
increases  in  scale  of  accommodation  are  authorized,  after  due 
consideration  of  the  finandal  effect,  so  that  systematic  evolution 
of  barrack  design  is  carried  on. 

Modern  British  Barracks  —A  descnption  of  a  modem  barrack 
for  a  battalion  oi  infantry  will  give  an  idea  of  the  standard  of 
accommodation  which  is  now  authorized,  and  to  which  older 
barracks  are  gradually  remodelled  as  ftmds  permit  The  un- 
married soldiers  are  quartered  in  barrack  rooms  usuaUy  planned 
to  contain  twelve  men  in  each,  this  number  forms  a  convenient 
division  to  suit  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  is  more 
popular  with  the  men  than  the  larger  numbers  which  were 
formerly  the  rule  in  each  barrack  room,  there  is  a  greater 
privacy,  whilst  the  number  is  not  too  small  to  keep  up  the  feeling 
of  barrack  room  comradeship  which  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  soldier's  training.  The  rooms  give  600  cub.  ft  of  air  per 
man,  and  have  windows  on  each  side:  the  beds  are  spaced 
between  the  windows  so  that  only  one  bed  comes  in  a  comer,  and 


not  more  than  two  between  any  two  windows:  inlet  ventihtors 
are  fixed  high  up  in  the  side  walls,  and  an  extract  shaft  warmed 
by  the  chimnqr  flue -keeps  up  a  circulation  of  air  through  the 
room:  the  door  is  usually  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  the  fire- 
phice  at  the  opposite  end:  over  each  man's  bed  is  a  locker  and 
shdf  where  he  keeps  his  kit,  and  his  rifle  stands  near  the  head  of 
his  bed.  Convenient  of  access  from  the  door  to  the  barrack-room 
is  the  ablution-room  with  basins  and  foot-bath,  also  disconnected 
by  a  lobby  is  a  water-closet  and  urinal  for  night  use,  others  for  day 
use  being  provided  in  separate  external  blocka  Baths  Are  usually 
grouped  in  a  central  bath-house  adjacent  to  the  cook-house,  and 
have  hot  water  laid  on.  For  every  two  or  four  barrack-rooms, 
a  small  single  room  is  provided  for  the  occupation  of  the  seigeant 
in  charge,  who  is  re^Musible  for  the  safety  of  a  small  tHore, 
where  men  may  leave  their  rifle  and  kit  when  going  on  furlough. 
Adjacent  to  the  barrack  Uocks  and  next  to  the  cook-house  are 
arranged  the  dining-rooms  where  the  men  assemble  for  their 
meals;  no  food  is  now  served  in  the  barrack-rooms,  and  the  air 
in  them  is  thus  kept  much  purer  and  fresher  than  under  the  old 
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system  The  dining-rooms  are  lofty  and  well  ventilated,  and 
are  warmed  by  hot  water,  tables  and  forms  are  arranged  so  as 
to  make  the  most  of  the  space,  and  room  is  provided  for  all  the 
men  to  dine  simultaneously 

Next  to  the  dining-room  is  the  cook-house  where  the  meals  for 
a  half  battalion  are  cooked,  and  served  direct  to  the  dining-rooms 
on  each  side.  Wash-up  rooms  are  arranged  off  the  serving-lobby 
with  pkte-racks  and  shelves  for  the  storage  of  the  crockery  after 
it  has  been  washed.  The  cooking  apparatus  is  designed  for 
economical  use  oi  coal  fuel,  and,  if  carefidly  used,  consumes  little 
more  than  §  lb  of  coal  per  man  per  day  The  cook-bouse 
IS  well  lighted  and  ventihtted  by  a  top  lantern,  tables,  dressers, 
and  pastry  slab  are  provided  for  preparing  and  serving  the  meals, 
and  a  sink  for  washing  kitchen  utensils.  Under  the  kitchen  block 
is  a  basement  containing  the  boiler  for  heating  the  dining-rooms 
and  another  for  the  supply  of  hot  water  to  baths  and  sinks,  with 
m  some  cases  also  a  hot-air  furnace  for  heating  drying-rooms,  for 
drying  the  men*s  clothing  when,  they  come  in  wet  from  a  route- 
march  or  field  day  Not  far  from  the  barrack  blocks  is  placed  the 
recreation  establishment  or  soldiers'  club,  where  the  rank  and  file 
may  go  for  reUxation  and  amusement  when  off  duty,  this 
estabh'shment  has,  on  the  ground  floor',  a  large  and  lofty  room  with 
a  stage  at  one  end  for  lectures  or  entertiuzunents,  and  at  the  other 
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end  is  a  tupper  bar,  extending  acroas  the  room,  where  mineral 
waters  and  other  light  refreshments  are  sold,  tables  are  also 
arranged  for  suppers.  A  grocery  shop  is  provided  where  the  men 
and  their  families  may  purchase  goods  bought  under  regimental 
arrangements  at  wholesale  prices,  and  sold  without  more  profit 
than  Is  necessary  to  keep  the  institution  self-supporting.  Chi  the 
first  floor  are  billiard  and  games  room,  reading-room  and  library, 
and  writing-room.  The  manager's  quarter  and  kitchen  premises 
complete  the  establishment.  Near  the  recreation  establishment 
is  the  canteen,  devoted  solely  to  the  sale  of  beer,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  vie  in  attractiveness  with  the  recreation  establishment. 
A  bar  is  provided  for  the  soldiers,  a  separate  room  for  corporals, 
and  a  jug  department  for  the  supply  of  the  families,  this  building 
also  has  a  manager's  quarter  attached  to  it,  and  an  office  for  the 
checking  of  accounts. 

For  the  senior  non-commissioned  officers  a  sergeants'  mess  is 
provided,  containing  dining-room,  reading-room  and  biUiard- 
room,  with  kitchen  premises  and  liquor  store,  which  also  has  a 
jug  department  for  the  sergeants'  families.  The  single  non- 
commissioned officers  have  all  their  meals  in  this  mess,  and 
the  married  members  also  use  it  as  a  club.  The  warrant  officers, 
and  the  proportion  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  who  are 
on  the  married  establishment,  are  provided  with  accommodation 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  men's  barracks.  In  all  recent 
schemes,  on  open  sites,  self-contained  cottages  have  been  built, 
a  id  these  are  more  popular  than  the  older  pattern  of  tenement 
buildings  approached  by  common  staircases  or  verandahs.  The 
warrant  officers  are  allowed  a  living-room,  kitchen,  and  scullery, 
with  three  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom.  The  married  soldiers 
have  a  living-room,  scullery,  and  one,  two,  or  three  bedrooms 
according  to  the  size  of  their  families.  A  laundiy  is  provided 
adjacent  to  the  married  q\iarters,  equipped  with  wa^ng-troughs, 
wringer,  drying-closet,  and  ironing-room,  and  the  women  are 
encotiraged  to  use  this  in  preference  to  doing  washing  in  their 
cottages. 

OjBiccrs*  Quarters. — ^At  a  little  distance  from  the  men's  barracks, 
and  usually  looking  over  the  parade  or  cricket  ground,  is  the 
officers'  mess.  This  building  has  an  entrance-hall  with  band 
alcove,  where  the  band  plays  on  guest  nights,  on  one  side  of  the 
hall  is  the  mess-room  (or  dining-room),  and  on  the  other  the  ante- 
room (or  reading-room),  whilst  the  billiard-room  and  kitchen  are 
kept  to  the  back  so  that  lantern  lights  can  be  arranged  for  A 
mess  office  b  provided,  and  all  the  accessories  required  for  the 
mess  waiters'  department,  including  pantry,  plate-closet  and 
cellarage,  and  for  the  kitchen  or  mess-man's  department,  with 
also  a  quarter  for  the  mess-man  The  officers'  quarters  are  usually 
arranged  in  wings  extending  the  frontage  of  the  mess  building,  and 
in  a  storey  over  the  mess  itself  Each  officer  has  a  large  room, 
part  of  which  is  partitioned  off  for  a  bedroom,  and  the  field 
officers  are  allowed  two  rooms  The  soldier  servant,  told  off  to 
each  officer,  has  a  small  room  allotted  for  cleaning  purposes,  and 
bathrooms,  supplied  with  hot  water  from  the  mess  kitchen,  are 
centrally  situated  A  detached  house,  containing  three  sitting 
rooms,  seven  bed^  and  dressing-rooms,  bathroom,  kitchen,  serv- 
ants' hall,  and  the  usual  accessories,  is  provided  for  the  command- 
ing officer,  also  a  smaller  house,  having  two  sitting-rooms,  four 
bedrooms,.bath,  kitchen,  &c.,  for  the  quartermaster  Other  regi- 
mental married  officers  are  not  provided  for,  and  have  to  arrange 
to  house  themselves,  a  lodging  allowance  being  usually  granted 

Regimenkil  Accessories  — ^Apart  from  the  buildings  providing 
accommodation,  othera  are  required  for  administrative  and 
military  purposes.  These  are  the  guard  house  and  regimental 
offices,  the  small-arm  ammunition  store,  the  fire-engine  house, 
the  drill  and  gymnastic  hall,  and  the  medical  inspection  block  with 
dispensary,  where  the  sick  are  seen  by  a  medical  officer  and  cither 
prescribed  for  or  sent  into  hospital,  as  may  be  necessary  Stables 
are  provided  for  the  officers'  and  transport  horses,  and  a  vehicle 
shed  and  storehouse  for  the  mobilization  equipment  Stores  are 
required  for  bread,  meat,  coal,  clothing,  and  for  musketry, 
signalling,  and  general  small  stores  under  the  quartermaster's 
charge— -also  workshops  for  armourers,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
painters  and  glaziers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors.    Mention  of  the 


fives  court,  recreation  ground  and  parade  grooiid  completes  the 
description  of  a  battalion  barrack. 

CoKiiry  Barracks.'-The  accommodation  provided  for  cavalry 
is  very  similar  to  that  already  described  for  infaatiy  The 
barrack  blocks  are  arranged  to  suit  the  organization  of  the 
regiment,  and  are  placed  so  that  the  men  can  turn  out  readily  and 
get  to  their  horses.  Detached  buildings  are  provided  for  cavalry 
troop  stables,  one  block  for  the  horses  of  each  troop.  F<»merly 
stables  were  often  built  for  convenience  with  the  barrack-rooms 
over  them,  but  this  system  has  been  abandoned  on  sanitary 
grounds,  to  the  benefit  of  both  men  and  horses.  Each  horK  is 
given  X  500  cub.  f  L  of  air  space,  the  horses*  heads  are  turned  to  the 
outer  walls,  and  provision  is  made,  by  traversed  air-ducts  bdov 
the  mangers,  for  fresh  air  to  be  supplied  to  the  hoiaea  while  lying 
down.  Above  the  horses'  heads  are  windows  which  are  axxangrd 
to  open  inwards,  being  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  fitted  with 
hopper  cheeks  to  avoid  direct  draught  Ridge  ventilation  and 
skylights  are  given,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  stable  are  well  lighted 
and  airy 

Cast-iron  mangers  and  hay-racks  are  provided,  and  the  hones 
are  separated  by  bails,  with  chains  to  manger  brackets  and  bed 
posts,  saddle  brackets  are  fixed  to  the  heel  posts.  Each  stable 
has  a  troop  store,  where  spare  saddles  and  gear  are  kept;  also  aa 
expense  forage  store,  in  which  the  dasr's  ration,  after  issoe  in  bulk 
from  the  forage  bam,  is  kept  until  it  is  given  out  in  feeds.  The 
stabks  are  paved  with  blue  Staffordshire  paving  bricks,  graded 
to  a  coUecting  channel  carrying  the  drainage  well  dear  of  the 
building,  before  it  is  taken  into  a  gully 

The  space  between  the  blocks  of  stables  is  paved  with  cement 
concrete  to  form  a  yard,  and  horse-troughs,  litter-dieds  and 
dung-pits  are  provided.  Officera'  stables  are  built  in  separate 
blodks,  and  usually  have  only  one  row  of  stalls^  the  staUs  are 
divided  by  partitions,  and  separate  saddle-rooms  are  provided. 
Stalls  and  loose  boxes  in  infirmary  stables  give  sooo  cub.  fL  of 
air  space  per  horse  and  arc  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  troop 
stables  in  a  separate  enclosure.  A  fozge  and  shoeing  shed  is 
provided  in  a  detached  block  near  the  troop  subles.  A  forage 
bam  and  granary  is  usually  built  to  hold  a  fortnight's  supply, 
and  a  chaff-cutter  driven  by  horse  power  is  fixed  dose  by. 
Cavalry  regiments  each  have  a  large  covered  riding  school,  and 
a  number  of  open  maniges,  for  exercise  and  riding  instractiim. 

A  ftUlery,  ire. — The  accommodation  provided  for  horse  and  fidd 
artillery  is  arranged  to  suit  their  organization  in  batteries  and 
brigades,  and  is  generally  similar  to  that  already  described,  with 
the  addition  of  vehicle  sheds  for  guns  and  ammunition  wagons, 
and  special  shops  for  wheders  and  saddlers.  AccommodatioB 
for  other  units  follows  the  general  lines  already  laid  down, 
but  has  to  be  arranged  to  suit  the  particular  oxganization  and 
requirements  of  each  unit 

Ccrrison  Auessorics  — In  every  large  mihtary  statioB  in 
addition  to  the  regimental  buildings  which  have  been  described, 
a  number  of  buildings  and  works  are  required  for  the  service  <rf 
the  garrison  generally  Military  hospitals  are  established  at 
home  and  abroad  for  the  treatment  of  sick  officers  and  soldiers  ss 
well  as  their  wives  and  lamihes  Mihtary  hospitab  are  classified 
as  follows —First-grade  hospitals  are  large  cenual  hoqiitah 
serving  important  districts.  These  ho^ials  arc  comi^te  in 
thcmsdves  and  fully  eqmpped  for  the  carrying  out  cil  operations 
of  all  kinds,  they  generally  contam  wards  for  officers,  and  nujr 
have  attached  to  them  scptirate  isolation  ho^itals  U»i  the  treat- 
ment of  infectious  cases,  and  miUtaiy  iamihcs'  hospitals  lor 
women  and  children  Second  grade  hospitals  are  sm&Uer  in  size 
and  less  fully  equipped,  but  art  capable  of  acung  independcotly 
and  have  operation  rooms  Third  grade  hospitals  or  reoq>lioa 
stations  arc  required  for  small  stations  pnndpally,  to  act  ss 
feeders  to  the  large  hospitals,  and  to  deal  with  acddent  and  noa- 
transporUible  cases  The  prinaples  of  construction  ol  mihtary 
hospitals  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  best  modern  d\'^ 
practice,  all  are  now  built  on  the  pavilion  system  with  connect- 
ing corridors  arranged  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  free  arculation  of  air  between  the  blocks.  The  site  is  carefoQT 
sdected  and  enclosed  with  raihngs.    The  administtation  block 
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is  oentiaQ^  placed,  with  ward  Uocks  on  each  side,  and  accessory 
bafldings  placed  where  most  convenient;  the  ibolation  wards 
are  m  a  retired  position  and  divided  off  from  the  ho:^ital 
enclosure.  Ward  blocks  usually  have  two  storeys,  and  the 
ordinary  l^rgc  wards  provide  1200  cub.  ft.  of  air  ^ace  per 
patient.  A  due  proportion  of  special  case  and  other  special 
wards  is  arranged  in  which  the  space  per  patient  is  greater  or 
less,  as  necessary. 

Army  schools  are  built  to  give  slightly  more  liberal  accommoda- 
tion than  IS  laid  down  as  the  minimum  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
but  the  principles  of  planning  are  much  the  same  as  in  civil 
elementary  schools.  Schools  are  usually  placed  between  the 
married  quarters  and  the  barracks,  so  as  to  serve  both  for  the 
instruction  of  the  men,  when  working  for  educational  certificates, 
and  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  married  soldiers. 
Garrison  ckutckes  are  built  when  arrangements  for  the  troops 
to  attend  divine  service  at  neighbouring  places  of  worship 
cannot  well  be  made  Only  two  military  prisons  now  remain, 
viz.  Dover  and  Curragh.  and  these  are  for  soldiers  discharged 
from  the  service  with  ignominy.  For  ordinary  sentences  detention 
barracks  and  branch  deltntion  barracks  are  attached  to  the  mili- 
tary commands  and  districts:  these  are  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  home  office  regulations;  but  crime  in  the  army 
fortunately  continues  to  decrease,  and  little  accommodation  has 
recently  been  added.  Barrack  expense  stores  for  the  issue  of 
bedding,  utensils  and  other  stores  tor  which  the  troops  depend 
vpon  the  Army  Service  Corps,  are  necessary  in  all  barracks,  and 
in  large  stations  a  supply  depot  for  the  issue  of  provisions,  with 
abattoir  and  bakery  attached  to  it,  may  be  necessary.  An 
engineer  office  with  building  yard  and  workshops  to  deal  with  the 
ordinary  duties  in  connexion  with  the  upkcepof  War  Department 
property  is  required  at  eveiy  station,  and  for  brge  stations  such 
as  Aldershot,  it  may  be  necessary  to  undertake  special  water 
supply  schemes,  works  for  disposal  of  sewage,  and  for  the  supply 
of  electricity  or  gas  for  lighting  the  barracks.  The  system  of 
roads,  pipes  and  mains  within  the  barracks  are  in  all  cases 
maintained  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  as  well  as  the  buildings 
themselves.  District  and  brigade  offices  are  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  large  units,  and  quarters  for  the  general  officer 
commanding  and  the  headquarters  staff  may  sometimes  be 
required. 

Location  of  Barracks.— The  selection  of  a  healthy  site  for  a 
barrack  building  or  new  military  station  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  In  the  earlier  days  of  barrack  construction,  barracks 
were,  for  political  reasons,  usually  built  in  large  towns,  where 
troops  would  be  at  hand  for  putting  down  disturbances,  and 
craxnpcd  and  inconvenient  buildings  of  many  storeys,  were 
erected  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  often  surrounded  by  the  worst 
slums  of  the  city;  such,  for  example,  were  the  Ship  Street 
barradcs  in  Dublm,  and  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Hulme.  Man- 
chester. Worse  still  were  cases  where  an  existing  building, 
such  as  the  Linen  Hall  in  Dublin,  was  purchased,  and  converted 
mto  barracks  with  little  regard  for  the  convenience  of  the 
occupants,  and  a  total  disregard  for  the  need  of  a  free  circulation 
<rf  pore  air  in  and  about  the  buildings,  which  is  the  first  condition 
of  health.  '  In  the  present  day,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  strong 
local  influence  is  allowed  to  prevail  to  retain  troops  in  towns, 
where  their  presence,  and  perhaps  the  money  they  spend,  are 
appreciated  for  patriotic  or  other  motives,  every  opportunity  is 
taken  to  move  troops  from  the  vicinity  of  crowded  towns,  and 
quarter  them  in  barracks  or  hutments  built  in  the  open  country. 
Due  regard  can  then  be  given  to  sanitary  location,  and  military 
training  can  more  effectively  be  carried  out.  With  improvements 
in  conxmunicatlon  by  rail,  road  and  telegraph,  support  to  the 
dvil  power  in  case  of  disturbance  can  always  be  afforded  in 
good  time,  without  permanently  stationing  troops  in  the  actual 
locality  where  their  assistance  may  be  needed.  It  has  been 
reo^pnized  ever  since  the  Crimean  War,  that  the  leading  principle 
of  barrack  policy  must,  in  the  future,  be  to  facilitate  in  peace 
time  the  training  of  the  army  for  war,  and  that  this  can  only  be 
dose  fay  quartering  troops  in  Urge  bodies,  including  all  branches 
of  the  wrvioe,  in  positions  where  they  have  space  for  training. 


gun  and  rifle  practice,  a;id  manceuvrxng.  The  camps  at  Aider- 
shot,  Colchester,  Shomcliffe  and  Currai^  were  accordingly 
started  between  1856  and  i860,  and  the  same  policy  has  since 
been  continued  by  the  acquisition  of  Strensall  Common,  near 
York,  Kilworth  domain,  near  Fcrmoy,  the  lease  of  a  portion  of 
Dartmoor  and  a  large  area  at  Glen  Imaal  in  Co.  Wicklow,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Stobs  estate  in  Scotland  and  of  a  large  part 
of  Salisbury  Plain. 

Barrack  Construction. — Tlie  history  of  barrack  construction 
in  Great  Britain  is  an  interesting  study,  but  can  only  be  touched 
on  briefly.  As  long  as  operations  in  the  field  were  carried  on  by 
troops  levied  especially  for  the  war  in  hand,  no  barracks  apart 
from  fortifications  were  required,  except  those  for  the  royal 
bodyguard;  and  even  after  the  standing  army  exceeded  those 
limits,  the  necessity  for  additional  barracks  was  often  avoided 
by  having  recourse  to  the  device  of  billeting,  t.e.  quartering 
the  soldiers  on  the  populations  of  the  towns  where  they  were 
posted.  This,  however,  was  a  device  burdensome  to  the  people, 
subversive  of  discipline,  and  prejudicial  to  military  efficiency 
in  many  ways,  while  it  exposed  the  scattered  soldiers  to  many 
temptations  to  disloyalty.  Hence  barracks  were  gradually  pro- 
vided, at  first  in  places  where  such  an  arrangement  was  most 
necessary  owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  population,  or  where  con- 
centration of  troops  was  most  important,  owing  to  the  dis- 
affection of  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  earliest  barracks 
of  which  there  is  any  record  as  regards  England,  were  those  for 
the  foot  guards,  erected  in  1660.  Among  the  earliest  of  those 
still  existing  are  the  Royal  Barracks  at  Dublin,  dating  from  1700, 
and  during  the  i8th  century  barracks  were  built  in  several  parts 
of  Ireland;  but  in  England  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  i8lh  and 
beginning  of  the  XQth  century  that  most  of  the  earlier  barracks 
were  constructed.  So  long  as  barracks  were  mainly  in  connexion 
with  fortresses  their  construction  luiturally  fell  to  the  duty  of  the 
King's  Engineers,  afterwards  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  working 
under  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  About  1 796,  however, 
a  special  civil  department  was  formed  under  the  commissioners 
for  the  affairs  of  barracks,  to  deal  with  barracks  apart  from 
fortifications.  In  1816  we  find  a  warrant  appointing  a  civilian 
comptroller  of  the  barrack  department  to  deal  with  the  erection 
and  upkeep  of  barracks  and  barrack  ho^itals  not  within  fortified 
places.  This  warrant  gives  one  of  the  earliest  records  of  the 
nature  of  accommodation  provided,  and  a  few  extracts  from 
it  are  worth  notice.  No  definite  regiilations  as  to  cubic  or  floor 
space  per  man  are  laid  down;  but  in  the  infantry,  twelve  men, 
and  in  the  cavalry,  eight  men  are  allotted  to  one  room.  "  Bed- 
steads or  berths  "  are  allowed,  "  a  single  one  to  each  man,  or 
a  double  one  to  two  men,"  or  "  hammocks  where  necessary." 
The  married  soldier's  wife  is  barely  recognized,  as  shown  by  the 
following  extract: — "  The  comptroller  of  the  barrack  department 
may,  if  he  sees  fit,  and  when  it  in  no  shape  interferes  with  or 
straitens  the  accommodation  of  the  men,  permit  (as  an  occasional 
indulgence,  and  as  tending  to  promote  clcanlinc^,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  soldier)  four  married  women  per  troop  or  company 
of  sixty  men,  and  six  per  troop  or  company  of  a  hundred  men, 
to  be  resident  within  the  basacks;  but  no  one  article  shall 
on  this  account  be  furnished  by  the  barrack-masters,  upon  any 
consideration  whatever.  And  if  the  barrack-masters  perceive 
that  any  mischief,  or  damage,  arises  from  such  indulgence,  the 
commanding  officer  shall,  on  their  representation,  disphice  such 
women.  Nor  shall  any  dogs  be  suffered  to  be  kept  in  the  rooms 
of  any  barrack  or  hospital."  Another  regulation  says:  "  Where 
kitchens  are  provided  for  the  soldiers,  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  dress  their  provisions  in  any  other  places."  In  about  1818 
the  civil  barrack  department  was  abolished  on  account  of  abuses 
which  had  grown  up.  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance  and  commander-in-chief  transferred 
to  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  the  <}utics  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  barracks.  In  1826  a  course  of  practical  archi- 
tecture was  started  at  the  school  of  military  engineering  at 
Chatham  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Charles) 
Pasley,  the  first  commandant  of  the  school,  who  himself  iKTOte 
an  outline  of  the  course.  ^  Wellington  interested  himself  in  the 
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barrack  question,  and  under  his  orders  single  iron  bedsteads 
were  substituted  for  the  wooden  berths,  two  tiers  high,  in  which 
two  men  slept  in  the  same  bed,  then  a  certain  cubiol  space  per 
man  was  allotted,  and  cook-houses  and  ablution-rooms  were 
added.  Next,  sergeants'  messes  were  started,  and  ball  courts 
allowed  for  the  recreation  of  the  men.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  after  the  Crimean  War  that  public  attention  was  directed 
by  the  report  dated  1857  of  the  royal  commission  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  army,  to  the  high  death-rate,  and  certain 
sanitary  defects  in  barracks  and  hospitals,  such  as  overcrowding, 
defective  ventilation,  bad  drainage  and  insufficient  means  of 
cooking  and  cleanliness,  to  which  this  excessive  mortality  was 
among  other  causes  assigned. 

:  In  1857  a  commission  appointed  for  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  barracks  and  hospitals  made  an  exhaustive  inq)ec- 
tion  of  the  barracks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reported  in 
1 813 1.  This  was  followed  by  similar  commissions  to  examine 
the  barracks  in  the  Mediterranean  stations  and  in  India.  These 
commissions,  besides  making  valuable  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  almost  every  barrack  inspected  by  them,  laid 
down  the  general  sanitary  principles  applicable  to  the  arrange* 
ment  and  construction  of  military  barracks  and  hospitals;  and 
in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  reports  repay  close  study  by 
any  one  interested  in  sanitary  science  as  appUcd  to  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  such  buildings.  The  names  of  Sidney 
Herbert  (afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea),  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir  Doughs)  Galton,  R.E.,  and  John  Sutherland,  M.D.,  stand 
out  prominently  among  those  who  contributed  to  the  work. 
•The  commission  was  constituted  a  standing  body  in  1862,  and 
continues  its  work  to  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of  the  Army 
Sanitary  Committee,  which  advises  the  secretary  of  sUte  for 
war  on  all  sites  for  new  barracks  or  hospitals,  also  upon  type 
plans,  especially  as  to  sanitary  details,  and  principles  of  sanitary 
construction  and  fitments.  A  definite  standard  of  accommoda- 
tion was  laid  down,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  first  issue  of 
the  Barrack  Synopsis  in  1865.  A  general  order  dated  1845  had 
directed  that  a  space  of  450  to  500  cub.  ft.  per  man  should  be 
provided  in  all  new  barracks  at  home  stations;  but  this  had 
not  been  applied  in  existing  barracks  or  buildings  appropriated 
as  such,  and  when  detailed  examination  was  made,  it  was  found 
that  some  men  had  actually  less  than  250  cub.  ft.,  and  out  of 
accommodation  for  nominally  76,813  soldiers,  2003  only  had 
600  cub.  ft.  per  man,  which  was  the  minimum  scale  now  laid 
down  by  the  royal  commission  of  1857.  To  give  every  soldier 
his  allotted  amount  of  600  cub.  ft.,  meant  a  reduction  in  accom- 
modation of  the  barracks  by  nearly  one-third  the  number. 
Many  buildings  were  condemned  as  being  entirely  unsuitable  for 
use  as  barracks;  in  other  cases  improvements  were  possible  by 
alterations  to  buildings  and  opening-up  of  sites.  Ventilation  of 
the  rooms  was  greatly  improved,  cook-houses,  ablution-rooms 
and  sanitary  accessories  were  carefully  examined  and  a  proper 
scale  laid  down.  Separate  quarters  for  the  married  soldiers  did 
not  exist  in  many  barracks,  and  in  some  instances  married  men's 
beds  were  found  in  the  men's  barrack-rooms  without  even  a 
screen  to  separate  them;  in  other  cases,  married  people  were 
accommodated  together  in  a  barrack-room,  with  only  a  blanket 
hung  on  a  cord  as  a  screen  between  the  different  fainilies.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  resulted  in  a  single  room 
being  allotted  to  all  married  soldiers,  and  this  accommoda- 
tion has  gradually  improved  up  to  the  copifortable  cottage  now 
provided. 

From  the  time  of  this  first  thorough  inquiry  into  barrack 
accommodation,  steady  and  systematic  progress  has  been  made. 
Although  lack  of  funds  has  always  hampered  rapid  progress, 
and  keeps  the  accommodation  actually  existing  below  the 
standard  aimed  at,  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  soldiers* 
condition  in  this  respect.  Numerous  regimental  depots  and  other 
bari-acks  were  built  under  the  Military  Forces  Localization  Act 
of  1872.  The  Barracks  Act  of  1890  replaced  the  worn-out  huts 
at  Aldershot,  Colchester,  Shomcliffe  and  Curragh  by  convenient 
and  sanitary  permanent  buildings,  and  further  additions  and 
improvements  have  been  made  under  the  Military  Works  Acts 


of  1897, 1 89Q  and  X901 .  As  some  evidence  of  the  practical  lesslt 
of  the  care  and  money  that  has  been  expended  on  this  iroit, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while,  in  1857,  the  annual  rate 
of  mortality  in  the  army  at  home  per  1000  men  was  X7*5  (com- 
pared with  9*2  for  the  dvil  male  population  of  concspoodiog' 
age),  forty  years  later,  in  1897,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
army  was  only  3*42  per  xooo.  No  doubt,  improved  barrack 
anonmiodation  contributed  greatly  to  this  result  Baziack  cosh 
struction  work  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers  until  1904,  when  a  civil  department  was  again  formed 
under  an  architect  styled  *'  director  of  barrack  construction,"  to 
deal  with  the  construction  of  barracks  at  home  stations,  and 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  military  hospitals. 

British  Colonial. — Barracks  at  colonial  stations  are  governed 
by  the  general  scale  of  accommodation  m  the  Barrack  Synopsis, 
modified  according  to  the  climate  of  the  stati<m,  in  the 
direction  of  increase  in  floor  area  and  height  of  toovos.  In  the 
planning  of  rooms  for  occupation  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
countries  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  freest  possiUe 
circulation  of  air  through  the  buildings.  The  walls  have  to  be 
protected  by  verandahs  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
special  local  domestic  arrangements  have  to  be  taken  into  con' 
sideration.  For  example,  in  hot  countries  it  is  tisuaUy  undesir- 
able to  have  kitchens  directly  attached  to  the  dwelling-hoases, 
sanitary  arrangements  vary  according  to  the  methods  adopted, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  necessarv  to  provide  a  free  circulate 
of  air  bclo  w  the  ground  floors  of  aO  inhabited  buildings  by  raiajog 
them  off  the  grotmd  some  4  ft.  The  aspect  of  the  buDdings  vnll 
usually  be  arranged  so  as  to  catch  the  prevailing  wind,  and  the 
mode  of  construction  varies  greatly  according  to  the  custom 
and  resources  of  the  country. 

Indian  Barracks. — ^In  India,  barracks  for  the  British  troops  axe 
built  by  the  Royal  Engineer  oflicers  detailed  for  military  work 
duties,  assisted  by  military  foremen,  who  pass  through  the  civil 
engineering  colleges,  and  by  a  native  subordinate  staff.  The 
scale  of  accommodation  to  be  provided  is  laid  down  in  the  lodiaa 
army  regulations,  and  is  for  the  private  soldier  more  liberal  than 
b  allowed  by  the  home  government  for  any  of  the  cokmial 
stations.  The  barrack-rooms  are  lofty  and  airy,  with  verandahs 
all  round,  and  clerestory  windows.  Roofs  are  usually  of  double 
tiling.  The  allowance  of  space  is  90  sq.  ft.  per  man  in  rooms  16 
ft,  high,  with,  in  addition,  a  day  room  adjoining  for  the  use  of  the 
men  for  their  meals  or  as  a  sitting-room.  Recreation  establish- 
ments are  liberally  provided  for,  and  other  means  of  reczcatioo, 
such  as  bowling  and  skittle  alleys,  fives  courts,  plunge  baths  and 
cricket  grounds,  are  given.  Sq>arate  blocks  of  married  quarters 
are  provided,  and  schools  for  the  children.  Hospital  accommo* 
dation  on  a  higher  scale  than  at  home  is  necessary;  but  faiH 
sanatoria  have  in  recent  years  dcme  mudi  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  troops  by  giving  change  of  air,  during  the  hot  weather,  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  and  famih'es.  Pq)ed  water  sap^ks 
have  replaced  the  old  wdls  at  many  stations,  and  atlentun  is 
being  directed  to  improved  cooking  and  sanitary  arrangements. 

Naval  Barracks. — In  recent  years,  large  naval  barracks  have 
been  built,  notably  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham  and  Devooport. 
These  differ  from  military  barracks  principally  in  that  they  keep 
up  the  ^stem  of  board-ship  life  to  which  the  men  are  accustomed. 
Large  barrack-rooms  are  provided  with  caulked  floors  like  shqis* 
decks,  and  have  rows  of  hammocks  slung  across  them;  these  are 
stowed  in  the  day-time,  when  the  rooms  are  used  as  mess-rooms. 
Ablution  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  grouped  together  on  the 
basement  floors.  Fine  recreation  establishments  and  caniecss 
have  been  built.  The  officers'  messes  have  ^Icndid  public  rooms, 
but  the  officers'  quarters  are  not  so  large  as  in  military  bairacks, 
though  no  doubt  spacious  to  the  naval  officer,  accustomed  as  he 
is  to  a  smaU  cabin.  Married  quarters  for  the  men  axe  not  provided 
except  in  connexion  with  coastguard  stations. 

Other  Countries. — ^A  great  number  of  the  German  and  Freadi 
barracks  are  erected  in  the  form  of  a  large  block  of  three  or  four 
storeys  containing  all  the  accommodation  and  accessories  for 
officers,  married  and  single  non-a>mmissianed  officers  and  sacs, 
of  a  complete  battalion  or  regiment  in  one  building.    Some  of  the 
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modem  bamcks,  however,  are  arranged  more  on  the  pavilion 
system  with  separate  blocks;  but  the  single  block  ^stem  is  well 
liked  on  araotmt  of  its  compactness  and  the  facility  it  gives  for 
supervision;  it  is  also  more  satisfactory  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view.  The  system  of  allotment  and  arrangement  of 
accommodation  for  these  two  great  armies  does  not  differ  much, 
except  in  detail,  from  that  adopted  by  the  British  anny.  The 
floor  and  cubic  space  allotted  per  man  is  a  little  less;  accommoda- 
Uoo  for  officers  is  not  usually  provided,  except  to  a  limited  extent, 
unless  the  barracks  are  on  a  country  site.  The  German  army, 
however,  now  provides  eveiy  regiment  with  a  fine  officers'  mess- 
honse  furnished  at  the  public  expense.  Married  quarters  for 
some  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  are  provided,  but  not  for 
privates.  American  barracks  are  interesting,  as  providing  for 
peihaps  a  hi^er  class  of  recruit  than  usual;  they  are  well 
designed  and  8<4>erior  finish  internally  is  given.  The  barracks  are 
ananged  usually  on  the  8q>arate  block  system,  and  centre  round 
a  post -exchange  or  soldiers'  club,  which  is  a  combined  recreation 
establishment,  gymnasium  and  sergeants'  mess,  with  bath-house 
attached.  *  Canteens  for  the  sale  of  liquor  were  abolished  in  1901. 

See  The  Barrack  Synopsis  (1905) ;  The  Handbook  of  Desirn  and 
CoHstniaion  of  Military  Buildings  (1905) ;  The  Army  Reguuuions, 
Iniia,yx^.idL  (E.  N.  S.) 

BARRAHDi;  JOACHIM  (x799-r883),  Austrian  geologist  and 
palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Saugues,  Haute  Loire,  on  the  nth 
of  August  1799,  and  educated  in  the  £oole  Polytechnique  at  Paris. 
Although  he  had  received  the  training  of  an  engineer,  his  first 
appcnntment  was  that  of  tutor  to  the  due  de  Bordeaux  (afterwards 
known  as  the  comte  de  Chambord),  grandson  of  Charles  X  ,  and 
when  the  king  abdicated  in  1830,  Barrande  accompanied  the 
royal  exiles  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  afterwards  to  Prague. 
Settling  In  that  dty  in  1831,  he  became  occupied  in  engineering 
works,  and  his  attention  was  then  attracted  to  the  fossils  from  the 
Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Bohemia.  The  publication  in  1839  of 
Marchison's  Silurian  System  incited  Barrande  to  carry  on  syste- 
matic researches  on  the  equivalent  strata  in  Bohemia.  For  ten 
years  (1840-1850)  he  made  a  detailed  study  of  these  rocks, 
en^ging  workmen  ^>cdally  to  collect  fossils,  and  in  this  way 
he  obtained  upwards  of  3500  species  of  graptolites,  bradu<qx>da, 
moQusca,  crastacea  (particularly  trilobites)  and  fishes.  The 
first  vofaime  of  his  great  work,  SysUm  sUurien  du  centre  da  la 
Bokime  (dealing  with  trilobites),  appeared  in  185a;  and  from 
that  date  unto  x88x,  he  issued  twenty-one  quarto  volumes  of 
text  and  plates.  Two  other  volumes  were  issued  after  his  death 
in  18S7  and  1894.  It  is  estimated  that  he  spent  nearly  £io,coo 
on  these  works.  In  uldition  he  published  a  large  number  of 
separate  papers.  In  recognition  of  his  important  researches 
the  (kological  Society  of  London  in  1855  awarded  to  him  the 
Wollaston  medal. 

The  term  Silurian  was  employed  by  Barrande,  after  Murchison, 
b  a  more  comprehensive  sense  than  was  justified  by  subsequent 
knowledge.  *  Thus  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia  were  divided 
into  certain  stages  (A  to  H) —  the  two  lowermost,  A  and  B  without 
fossb  (Azoic),  succeeded  by  the  third  stage,  C,  which  included 
the  primordial  zone,  since  recognized  as  part  of  the  Cambrian  of 
Sedgwick.  The  fourth  stage  (Stage  D),  the  tme  lower  Silurian, 
was  diKcribed  by  Barrande  as  including  isolated  patches  of  strata 
with  orgam'c  remains  like'  those  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  These 
assemblages  of  fossils  were  designated  "  Colonies,"  and  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  early  introduction  into  the  area  of  species  from 
neii^bouring  districts,  that  became  locally  extinct,  and  reappeared 
in  later  stages.  The  interpretation  of  Barrande  was  questioned 
in  J854  by  Edward  Forbes,  who  pointed  to  the  disturbances, 
overturns  and  crumplmgs  in  the  older  rocks  as  affording  a  more 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  strata  with  newer 
fossils  amid  those  containing  older  ones.  Other  geologists  sub- 
sequently questioned  the  doctrine  of  "  C^olonies.^'  In  1880  Dr 
J.  E.  Harr,from  a  personal  study  in  the  field,  brought  forward 
evidence  to  show  that  the  repetitions  of  the  fossiliferous  strata 
on  whidi  the  "  (Colonies  "  were  based  were  due  to  faults.  The 
later  stages  of  Barrande.  F,  G  and  H,  have  since  been  shown  by 
Emanuel  Friediicfa  Heinricfa  Kayser  (b.  1845)  to  be  Devonian. 


Despite  these  modifications  in  the  original  groupings  of  the  strata, 

it  is  recognized  that  Barrande  "  made  Bohemia  classic  ground  for 

the  study  of  the  oldest  fossiliferous  formations."    .  He  died  at 

Frohsdo^  on  the  5th  of  October  1883. 

See  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Joachim  Barrande,"  Geo!.  Mag.  (1883); 
p.  529  (with  portrait). 

BARRANQUILLA,  a  city  and  port  of  Colombia,  South  Amenca, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  department  of 
Atiantico,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magdalena  river  about  7  m. 
above  its  mouth  and  i8i  m.  by  rail  from  its  seaport,  Puerto 
Colombia.    Pop.  (est.  1902)  31,000.    Owing  to  a  dangerous  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  the  trade  of  the  extensive  territory 
tributary  to  that  river,  which  is  about  60%  of  that  of  the  entire 
country,  must  pass  in  great  part  throu^  Barranquilla  and  its 
seaport,  making  it  the  principal  commercial  centre  of  the  republic. 
Savanilla  was  used  as  a  seaport  until  about  1890,  when  shoals 
caused  by  drifting  sands  compelled  a  removal  to  Puerto  Colombia, 
a  short  distance  westward,  where  a  steel  pier,  4000  ft.  in  length, 
has  been  constmcted  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  freight    The 
navigation  of  the  Magdalena  is  carried  on  by  means  of  light- 
draught  steamboats  which  ascend  to  Yeguas,  14  m.  below  Honda, 
where  goods  are  transhipped  by  rail  to  the  latter  place,  and  thence 
by  pack  animals  to  Bogoti,  or  by  smaller  boats  to  points  farther 
up  the  river.    Barranquilla  was  originally  founded  in  1629,  but 
attracted  no  attention  as  a  corruncrcial  centre  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  efforts  were  initiated  to  secure 
the  trade  passing  through  Clartagena.    The  city  is  built  on  a  low 
plain,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  many  fine  warehouses,  public 
buildings  and  residences,  but  its  greater  part,  however,  consists 
of  mud-wallcd  cabins  supported  by  bamboo  {guadua)  framework 
and  thatdied  with  mshcs.    The  water-supply  is  drawn  from  the 
Magdalena,  and  the  city  is  provided  with  telephone,  electric  li^t 
and  tram  services.    Owing  to  periodical  inundations,  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  but  Utile  cultivated,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  population,  which  is  of  the  mixed  type  common  to  the  low- 
lands of  Columbia,  is  engaged  in  no  settled  productive  occupation. 

BARRAS,  PAUL  FRANgOlS  NICOLAS.  Coiite  de  (i755> 
1829),  member  of  the  French  Directory  of  1795-1799,  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Provence,  and  was  bom  at 
Fox-Amphoux.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  regiment 
of  Languedoc  as  "gentleman  cadet,"  but  embarked  for  India  in 
1 776.  After  an  adventurous  voyage  he  reached  Pondicherry  and 
shared  in  the  defence  of  that  city,  which  ended  in  its  capitulation 
to  the  British  on  the  i8th  of  October  1778.  The  garrison  being 
released,  Barras  returned  to  France.  After  taking  part  in  a 
second  e;q>edition  to  the  East  Indies  in  1782-1783,  he  left  the 
army  and  occupied  the  foIloiKong  years  with  the  frivolities  con- 
genial to  his  class  and  to  his  nature.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  in  1789,  he  espoused  the  democratic  cause,  and 
became  one  of  the  administrators  of  the  department  of  the  Var. 
In  June  1792  he  took  his  seat  in  the  hi^  national  court  at 
Orleans;  and  later  in  that  year,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  he  became  commissioner  to  the  French 
army  of  Italy,  and  entered  the  Convention  (the  third  of  the 
national  assemblies  of  France)  as  a  deputy  for  the  department 
of  the  Var.  In  January  1793  he  voted  viixh  the  majority  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  Mudi  of  his  time,  however,  was  spent  in 
missions  to  the  districts  of  the  south-east  of  France;  and  in  this 
way  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bonaparte  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon.  As  an  example  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  Barras 
Memoirs  we  may  note  that  the  writer  assigned  30,000  men  to  the 
royalist  defending  force,  whereas  it  was  less  than  12,000;  he  also 
sought  to  minimize  the  share  taken  by  Bonaparte  in  the  capture 
of  that  dty. 

In  1794  Barras  sided  with  the  men  who  sought  to  overthrow 
the  Robe^ierre  faction,  and  their  success  in  the  coup  d'itat  of 
9  Thennidor  (27th  of  July)  brought  him  almost  to  the  front  rank. 
In  the  next  year,  when  the  Convention  was  threatened  by  the 
malcontent  National  Guards  of  Paris,  it  appointed  Barras  to 
command  the  troops  engaged  in  its  defence.  His  nomination  of 
Bonaparte  as  one  of  his  subalterns  led  to  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures,  which  ensured  the  diversion  of;  the  royalists  and 
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rmy  of  Italy  early  in  ihc  year  1796.    Ttie  ac 
larlc  gave  lo  the  Directory  a  liability  which  i 


royalist  Jiad  coiulituliond 
Bonipirte  xnt  General  A 
lotcihiy  to  upWM  that  m 


njac 


8  Frani 


<i  (4lh  Seplcnbet).     Banu  an 


;  and  Bonapane 
had  no  diSicuJry  in  avtnhrowing  il  by  the  coup  d'llat  of  iS-ig 
Bniinaire[[)th-tc>LliarNDvemb«).  BamiuwUiciiHdofathingc 
and  wns  10  some  eitent  (how  far  will  ptthapi  never  tie  knowti) 
an  accomplice  Ln  Bonaparte's  dedgnJ,  Ihou^h  he  did  not  suspect 
the  power  and  ambition  of  their  conlriver.  »e  was  left  on  ooe 
(ide  by  ihc  Lhrce  Consuls  whs  took  the  place  of  the  five  Direclocs 

the  men  of  the  Rcvolutioo  few  did  more  than  Barru  to  degrade 
that  movement.  His  immoraUty  In  both  public  uid  privsle  life 
was  notorious  and  contributed  In  no  small  degree  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Directory,  and  with  i[  of  the  first  French  Republic. 
Dcipite  his  profession  of  royalism  in  and  after  iSiJ,  he  remained 

difficulty  that  Ilie  nolo  for  his  memoirs  wen  saved  from  leime 
on  his  deaih  on  the  24th  of  Jamiaiy  181Q, 

Barrulcft  memofrfeiniroit^ilatvtobedrawn  n  [i  by  hit  lilerwy 
cwcutor.  M.  RousMlin  de  Si  Albin.  The  amnuii  of  alieraiian 
which  they  undefweni  al  hlslundi  is  not  fully  kn^""  hurM.  r^^m 
Duniy.  who  edited  Hum  on  their  publkiatlon 
fairly  uliifaclDiy  proofs  of  thrir  genuineiHits. 
reMecIi™  Bams  see  tlic  Urna^n  of  Cohici,  1 


BABBATRY  (O.  Fr.  torritr,  taro 
English  criminal  law,  the  offence  (i 
inrratry}  of  constantly  inciting  and 
tutbance  o(  (he  peace,  either  in  coi 
oflence  both  at  common  law  and  bj 


''aH™'f°)"' 


■arlyt* 


case  occurred  >t  the  Cuildlord  summer  assizes,  R.  v.  Bdltr'att 
{Tkt  Timei,  Slh  July  iSSq).  As,  however,  the  defendant  was 
convicted  of  another  ofTcDcc,  the  charge  was  not  proceeded  upon. 
(Sec  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hisli^  of  Eatliik  Lm;  Russell, 
CriHei  awf  liisdcmtamiurs;  Stephen,  Cimiial  Lm.) 

In  iHorim  iitniratict  barratry  is  any  kind  of  fraud  conumlted 
upon  the  owner  or  insurers  of  a  ship  by  *  master  with  the  inten- 
tion of  benefiiing  himself  11  their  eipense.  Continental  jurisU 
give  a  wider  meaning  to  bicratry,  as  meaning  any  wilful  act  by 
the  master  or  crew,  by  whatever  motive  induced,  whereby  the 
oirncrj  or  charterers  are  damnified.  In  bills  of  lading  il  is  usual 
lo  ticept  it  from  the  shipowners'  liability  (see  ArrREECFTiuFNT). 

In  Scotland,  barralry  is  the  crime  commilled  by  a  judge  who 
il  induced  by  bribery  to  pronounce  judgment- 

BARHi,  ISAAC  (i;iG-i9t>]),  British  soldier  and  politician, 
was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1736,  theson  of  a  French  refugee.  He  was 
educated  it  Trinity  College .  Dublin,  entered  the  army,  and  in 
17jg  was  with  Wolfe  at  the  Uking  of  Quebec,  on  which  occasion 
be  was  wounded  in  Ihe  cheek.  Hii  enliy  into  parUament  in  i;6i 
under  the  auspices  of  Lard  Shelbumc,  who  had  selected  him  "  a* 
a  bnvo  to  run  down  Hi  Pitt,"  was  chancterticd  by  *  virulent 


sttack  on  Pitt,  of  whom,  bowever.  he  became  ultimately  t 
devoted  adherenL  A  vigorous  opponent  of  the  uiUtnn  of 
Americs,  his  mastery  of  inve^ive  was  powerfully  displayed  in  hB 

Liberty,"  which  he  bad  spplied  to  the  colonist)  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  became  H  commoD  designation  of  the  Americaa 
organizations  directed  against  the  Stamp  Act.  as  well  as  of  later 
patriotic  duba.  Hisappointmcat  in  178110  the  trcasurership  of 
the  navy,  which  carried  with  it  a  peniion  lA  £3100  a  yeir.  at  a 

caused  great  discontent;  subsequently,  bowever,  he  recdved 
from  the  younger  Pitt  the  clerkship  of  the  pells  in  place  of  the 
pension,  which  thus  was  saved  to  the  public.  Becoming  blind, 
he  retired  from  office  in  ijgoand  died  on  the  icth  of  July  ifloi. 
BARRE,  a  city  of  Washington  county,  Vermont,  U.SJ^.,  m 
the  north  central  part  of  thciuie,  about  6  m.  S.E,  of  MontpcLa. 
Pop.  (i8i>o)  4146;  (T900]  8448,  of  whom  iSji  were  foreign-bon; 
(1010.  census)  io,;.u.  It  is  Mrved  by  the  Central  VenouU 
and  ihe  Wonlpeher  Bi  Wells  River  ridways,  and  ts  cooncctol  by 
electric  street  railways  with  Montpeher.  Barre  ts  an  important 
seat  of  the  granite  industry,  and  manufactures  tnonumcnts  and 
tombstones,  iIonc-cuLIing  implements  and  other  madusay. 
ily's  factory  products  were  valued  at  13,373,046.  <rf 


■9  %  was 


:  value  of  the  m 


manufactured.  Among  its  institutiooi  are  the  Aldrich  public 
library  and  Coddard  Seminary  (1S70;  Univetmliit).  Tbere  b 
a  beautiful  granite  tlatue  of  Bums  (by  J.  Massey  Rhind),  erected 
in  r8o4  by  the  Scotsmen  of  Bane.  The  witer.works  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Settled  soon  after  the  dose 
of  Ihe  War  of  Independence.  Ihe  township  of  Barre  (pop.  In  1910, 

(171S-1B03),  a  defender  of  American  rights  in  the  British  puii*. 
ment.  The  present  city,  chartered  in  iSq4,  wasoriginsUy  aptrt 
of  Ihe  township. 

BARREL  (a  word  of  uncertain  ori^n  common  to  Somsna 
languages ;  the  Celtic  forms,  as  in  tlie  Gaelic  hmsSl.  are  derived 
from  the  English) ,  a  vessel  of  cylindrical  shape,  made  of  slavo 
bound  together  by  hoops,  a  cask;  also  a  dry  and  liquid  measure 
of  capacity,  varying  with  the  commodity  which  il  "-'■'-« 
(see  Weights  and  Mulsukes).  The  terra  is  applied  to  many 
cylindrical  objects,  ss  to  the  drum  round  which  the  chain  b 
wound  in  a  crane,  a  capstan  or  a  watch;  to  the  cylinder  studded 
with  pins  in  a  banel-organ  or  musical-bo>;  to  the  boUow  shaft 
in  which  the  piston  of  a  pump  works;  or  to  the  tube  of  a  gno. 
The  "barrel  "of  a  hoise  is  that  part  of  the  body  lying  bet  »«0 
the  shoulders  and  the  quarters.  For  the  system  of  vauluog 
in  architecture  known  ss  "  barrel.vaulting  "  see  ViDlT. 

BARREL-ORGAN  (Eng.  "grinder-organ,"  " street -orgiD." 
"hand-organ,"  "Dutch  organ";  Fr.  mpu  di  Baitaiit.  ertmi 
i' MUtnapic,  artac  mlcaniqur,  labintl  ferpit,  irrintOt;  Gel. 
Driliarltl,  UifrkailcTi  \  Ilal.  ertanrac  a  mtuK/fd,  grfSH  Ir^tiit), 
I  small  portable  organ  mechanically  played  by  tuminc  a  handle. 
The  baird-orsan  owo  its  name  to  the  cylinder  on  wbidi  the  luna 
are  pricked  out  with  pins  and  staple)  of  virioU)  lengths,  set  at 
definite  intervals  according  to  the  scheme  required  by  the  music. 
The  function  of  these  pins  and  sUples  b  to  raise  balanced  kejs 
connected  by  simple  mechanism  with  the  valves  of  the  p^es, 
which  are  thus  mechanically  opened,  admitting  the  stream  td 
ait  from  the  wind-chesL  The  handle  attached  to  the  shaft  sets 
the  cylinder  in  slow  rotation  by  means  of  a  worm  working  is 

the  bellowi  by  means  of  cranks  and  connecting  rods  on  the  shift. 
The  wind  is  thereby  forced  into  s  reservoir,  whence  it  passes 
into  the  wind-chest,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  grouped  the  papcL 
The  barrel  revolves  slowly  from  back  to  front,  each  nvotulioa 
as  a  rule  playing  one  complete  tune.  A  notch-pin  in  ihe  barrel- 
head, furnished  with  IS  many  notches  ss  there  are  tuiMS.eBtbIca 
change  the  tune.    The 


l-orgii 


bads 


BARREL-ORGAN 


hive  btcn  made  with  u  nuny  u  t&ree  or  lour  cylindui  tet  in 
I  ciinilu  revolving  fnmc,  but  ihoe  more  clibonte  iiuinunenti 
were  BiuDly  uud  in  cburcha'  ud  chapek.a  purpose  for  which 
(bey  verc  in  great  demand  for  playing  bymns,  chants  and 
toluntVKt  during  the  iStb  and  carJy  iglh  centurio.  A  baml- 
organ  *as  built  for  Fulham  cburch  by  Wright,  and  a  large 
ioslrumenC  with  four  barreli  wai  comtiuctad  by  Bishop  lor 
Kotlhalkrton  church  in  iBjo. 

Tbc  origin  of  the  barrel-organ  is  noT  dearly  establiibcd, 
and  many  wiU  doubtless  be  surprised. to  find  Ibat  it  must  be 
wught  in  the  Netherlands  as  early  as  the  middle  ot  the  151b 
detailed  diagrams  of  every  part 


n  ior 


by  hydraulic  power  were  published  in  U 
patent  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Belgiu 
orgsn-buildet.Jehm  van  Sleenken.rfilAn 
which  play  of  themselves  ";  in  the  ori 
tax  erfilm  spttendi  bijktn  stlvem.'  This  o 
one  like  English  street-organs,  but  a  mon 
as  we  learn  from  other  c 
of  the  moneys  paid  Ii 


;inal  Flemish  Ilea 
jan  was  not  a  portal 
imposing  inslrumci 


a  a!  filty  Rhenish 
ercd  to  the  duke  of 
Lg  to  his  liege  PbiEip 
nake  In  the  future. 


from  Bruges  to  Bruuela.'  Steenlen  was,  t 

florins  ia  caruidetation  of  the  lervices  rei 
Burgundy,  and  on  condition  of  his  submiti 
the  Good  all  other  instruments  he  might 
Tliere  is  nolhing  singular  in  the  early  djiti 
Ihc  1  ^fa  century  was  distinguished  for  Ihc  eilraordinary  impulse 
which  the  patronage  uid  a^redalion  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
■  Tbii  practice  had  evidently  not  b«n  adopted  10  Gennany,  ai 
tbc  foUawinc  initanct  will  (how.  The  use  o[^barrel-or|aru  (Drrk- 
0ft^H)  ia  covintry  churches  was  seriously  recommeaded  by  an 
aoofn^noua  writer  in  two  German  papers  at  the  beginning  ol  rhe 
iflth  ceuuiy  {BatctUer  as  iir  Spnt,  Berlin,  ur-"^^ — ■—  ■"-■ 
•lut  in  Miititclu  BcUn,  Not.  13S  and  i^,  iSai; 


_ No*.  138  and  159,  iBai 

^^^ke  of  Lapeig  published  in  rei^y  afi  article  in  il 
Z*inui»(iail,pp.;77el«qjiil»hi;'  "' 


■  Vu  der  Sinetcii,  Bt- 

m.  • 


t«eq-)ii1»tich"  he  very  properly  repudiated 

a  nrjtuml  jl  Blltiva-  Clanilm  ia  Cimfltl. 
;  and  Edmund  oan  der  Sinelen.  [a  Jf  uigiic 

lo-aja. 

P-»99- 


tvances  of  alt  Unda,  ouilkni),  clocki, 
xr  curiosities  due  to  Flemish  geniua.* 
ration  is  forthcoming,  but  in  1615 
vowcdly  owed  bis  inipiiation  to  Hero 
I  a  number  of  hydraulic  machines, 
rrel-organ,'  illustrating  his  descripf 


entitled  "  Machine  par  laquelle  I' 


irefull, 


quavers-    The  whole  drum 
secting  points,  the  pins  being 


I  and  attached  to  four  en 


It  only  to  the  adaptali 


is  day,  since  there  is 


in  the 


r  organs.    The 


yed  in  several  parts — ' 
heir  fingcis  on  the  keyboard  to  sound 
en  keys  drawn  in  one  diagram  bear  nj 
t,  D,  C,  B,  A,  G,  F,  Fjt,  E,  D,  C,  B,  A,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B; 
ihe  kcytfoard  is  given  fnr  want  ol 


>  of  which  a 


■a  de  Cau 


iwn  by  Robert  Fludd  b  a  work'  published 
that  of  Solomon  de  Cans.  This  diagram  is  of 
[  as  a  curiosity,  lor  the  author  betrays  a  verv 
riedge  o<  the  1 
lusic  actually  s< 

fara  fed    al  del,"  by  Alcssan 
lablature  by   Peter  Philips,  < 

Bnistels  at  the  end  of  the  i6ia  century. ■.  A  trencn  barrel- 
organ'  m  the  collection  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  bearing 
the  date  "  s  Mars  jygj,"  has  the  following  compass  with  flats. 


iciples  invol 


^-^£ 


d^  Caut.  £ei  Eaimi  da  forai  imw 

•  i/iilorio  wnwtw  ccsmi  (Oppenheim.  1617),  t, 

'  Op.  ctt,  problen  3g  thowa  tbt  arrangement  of  the  bcllowi  for 
le  wind-supply-  In  problem  30  it  drawn  a  large  section  of  the 
irrel.  ihowing  til  bar)  of  music  represented  by  the  pin  tablature. 
hich  can  be  actually  deciphered  by  the  "help  of  the  keytnard  in- 
uded  in  the  drawing.  These  diagiami  arc  admirably  clear  and  of 
al  technical  value.    A  copy  of  ihii  work  i>  in  the  libiary  of  the 

■  See  olw  E,  van  der  Straeten.  who  hat  Iranilaled  Fhilipt' setting 
ito  modern  notation,  ofi.  tit.  t.  vi.  pp.  506  and  sio. 

•  See  V.C.  MaKillon,  £iuJ<^i(ciinpf>/<Biuucli,  1896).  No.  1137, 

■  Taliiar  was  applied  by  Italians  to  both  German  and  Dutch, 
aunt  Valdriihi,  l/iu»rfuiu  /.  Scramliila.  Piaioj-^.  SiMrria 
tiladona,  1879).  pp.  'J  and  ig;  and  E.  van  dei  Straeten,  up.  oL 
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mannen  and  customs  of  the  Netherlands,*  we  find  the  following 
allusion: — "  The  diversions  of  the  Dutch  differ  not  much  from 
those  of  the  English,  who  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the 
neatness  of  their  drinking  booths,  skittle  and  other  grounds  . . . 
which  form  the  amusements  of  the  middle  ranks,  not  to  mention 
their  hand-organs  and  other  musical  inventions."  An  illustration 
of  the  hand-oigan  of  that  period  is  given  in  Knight's  London,* 
being  one  of  a  collection  of  street  views  published  by  Dayes  in 
1789.  In  a  description  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  as  held  at -the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  is  a  further  reference  to  the  Dutch 
origin  of  the  barrel-oigan: — "  A  band  at  the  west-end  of  the 
town,  weU  known  for  playing  on  winter  evenings  before  Spring 
Garden  Coffee  House,  opposite  Wigley's  great  exhibition  room, 
consisted  of  a  double  drum,  a  Dutch  organ,  the  tambourine, 
violin,  pipes  and  the  Turkish  jingle  used  in  the  army.  This 
band  was  generally  hired  at  one  of  the  booths  of  the  fair."  * 
Mr  Thomas  Brown  relates  that  one  Mr  Stephens,  a  Poultry 
author,  proposed  to  parliament  for  any  one  that  should  presume 
to  keep  an  organ  in  a  Publick  House  to  be  fined  £20  and  made 
incapable  of  being  an  ale-draper  for  the  future.*  In  x  73 7  Horace 
Walpole  writes*. — **  I  am  now  in  pursuit  of  getting  the  finest 
piece  of  music  that  ever  was  heard;  it  b  a  thing  that  will,  play 
eight  tunes.  Handel  and  all  the  great  musicians  say  that  it  is 
b^ond  anything  they  can  do,  and  this  may  be  performed  by 
the  most  ignorant  person,  and  when  you  are  weary  of  those 
eight  t^nes,  you  may  have  them  changed  for  any  other  that  you 
like."    The  organ  was  put  in  a  lottery  and  fetched  £xooa 

There  was  a  very  small  barrel-organ  in*  use  during  the  x8th  and 
xgth  centuries,  known  as  the  bird-organ  (Fr.  serinette,  turlutaine, 
merline).  One  of  these  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire  is  described  by  V.  C.  Mahillon.*  The  instrument 
is  in  the  form  of  a  book,  on  the  back  of  which 
■j—C—  ^  ^  ^^  "^  chant  des  oiseaux.  Tome  vi." 
^  There  are  ten  pewter  stopped  pipes  giving  the 
scale  of  G  with  the  addition  of  Fb  and  A  two 
octaves  higher.  The  whole  instrument  measures  approximately 
8  X  5)  X  alin.  and  plays  eight  tunes.  Mozart  wrote  an  Andante  ^ 
for  a  small  barrel-organ. 

For  an  illuctxarion  of  the  construction  of  the  barrel-oinn  during 
the  i8th  century,  consult  P.  M.  D.  J.  Engramellc,  La  TonoUcknte 
ou  Fart  de  nUer  Us  cylindres  et  tout  ce  qui  est  susce^ibk  de  notage 
dans  Us  instruments  de  concerts  michaniques  (Pans,  1775),  with 
engravings  (not  in  the  British  Museum);  and  lor  a  dear  diagram 
of  the  modem  inatrunient  the  article  on  "  Automatic  Appliances 
connected  with  Music,"  by  Dr  E.  J.  Hopkins,  in  Grove's  Dutionary 
ef  Music  and  Musicians^  vol  i.  (1904)1  P-  I34*  (K.  S.) 

BARREir  ISLAND,  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It 
has  an  irregularly  circular  form  of  about  2  m.  in  diameter, 
composed  of  an  outer  rim  rising  to  a  height  of  from  700  to  1000 
fL,  with  a  central  cone  the  altitude  of  which  is  X015  ft.  This 
cone  rises  from  a  depth  of  800  fathoms  below  the  sea.  It  was 
active  between  1789  and  X832,  but  has  since  been  domuuiL 

BARRis.  MAURICE  (1862-  ),  French  novelist  and  poli- 
tician, was  bom  at  Charmes  (Vosges)  on  the  22nd  of  September 
1862;  he  was  educated  at  the  lycie  of  Nancy,  and  in  1883  went 
to  Paris  to  continue  his  legal  studies.  He  was  already  a  con- 
tributor to  the  monthly  periodical,  Jeune  Prance,  and  he  now 
issued  a  periodical  of  his  own,  Les  Taches  d'encre,  which  survived 
for  a  few  months  only.  After  four  years  of  journalism  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  wrote  Sous  Vaal  des  barbares  (x888),  the  first 
volume  of  a  trUogU  du  mot,  completed  by  Un  Homme  libre  (1889) , 
and  Le  Jardin  de  Birinice  (x89x).  He  divided  the  worid  into 
mot  and  the  barbarians,  the  latter  including  all  those  anti- 
pathetic to  the  writer's  individuality.     These  apologies  for 

>  Jedediah  Morse  American  Geography,  part  it  p.  ^34  (Boston, 
Mass.,  I79<^)' 

*  Knight's  London,  vol.*i.  p.  144. 

"  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  I  p.  1248. 

*  Cotkction  of  all  the  DiaUgues  written  hy  Mr  Thomas  Brown 
(London,  1704).  p-  397* 

*  Hone's  Every  Day  Booh,  W.  pp.  1452-1453. 

*  See  CataUtue  descriptif  (Ghent.  1880),  Nos.  461 'and  462. 

'  Breitkopf  and  HArtel's  CriticaUy  revised  edUion  of  Moaarfs 
Works,  series  x.  00.  la 


individualism  were  supplemented  by  VEnnemideslois  (1892),  sad 
an  admirable  volume  of  impressions  of  travel,  Du  sang,  de  la 
volupU  et  de  la  mart  (1893).  His  early  books  are  written  in  an 
elaborate  style  and  are  often  very  obscure.  Barres  earned  his 
theory  of  individualism  into  politics  as  an  ardent  partisan  <A 
General  Boulangcr.  He  directed  a  Boulangist  paper  at  Nancy, 
and  was  elected  deputy  in  18S9,  retaining  his  seat  in  the  kgb- 
lature  until  1893.  His  play,  One  JoumU  parlcmentairc,  was 
produced  at  the  Com^dle  Fran^aise  in  1894.  In  X897  be  began 
his  trilogy,  Le  Roman  de  I'inergie  nationale,  with  the  publication 
of  Lcs  D£raciu6s.  The  series  is  a  plea  for  local  patriotism,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  old  French 
provinces.  The  first  narrates  the  adventures  of  seven  >'ousg 
Lorrainers,  who  set  out  to  conquer  fortune  in  Paris.  Six  of 
them  survive  in  the  second  novel  of  the  trilogy,  VA  ppd  au  selddl 
(1900),  which  gives  the  history  of  Boulangism;  the  sequel^ 
Lews  figures  (1902),  deals  with  the  Panama  scandals.  Later 
works  arc: — Seines  et  doctrines  du  nationalisme  (1902);  Let 
Amitiis  franfaises  (1903),  in  wMch  he  urges  the  inculcation  of 
patriotism  by  the  early  study  of  national  history;  Ce  Que  f^i 
vu  d  Rennes  (1904);  Au  service  de  VAllemagne  (190:,),  the 
experiences  of  an  Alsatian  conscript  in  a  German  rcgimcsl; 
Le  Voyage  de  SparU  (1906).  &L  Barrds  was  admitted  to  the 
French  .\cademy  in  1906 

See  also  R.  Doumic,  Lts  Jeunes  (1896) ;  J.  Lionnei,  Vl^v^tttie*  des 
idies  (1903);  Anatole  France,  La  VU  litUraire  (4th  series,  1892). 

BARRETT,  LAWRENCE  (1838-X89X),  American  actor,  was 
bom  of  Irish  parents  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  on  the  4th  of  April 
X838.  His  family  name  was  Brannigan.  He  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  at  Detroit  as  Murad  in  The  French  Spy  in  1853. 
In  December  1856  he  made  his  first  New  York  appearance  at  the 
Chambers  Street  thea  tre  as  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  in  The  HunckhjcL 
In  X858  he  was  in  the  stock  company  at  the  Boston  Museum. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War  as  captain  in  the 
38th  Massachusetts  infantry  regiment.  From  X867  to  1S70, 
with  John  M'Cullough,  he  managed  the  California  theatre,  San 
Francisco.  Among  his  many  and  varied  parts  may  be  mentioDed 
Hamlet,  Leaf,  Macbeth,  Shylock,Richard  HL,  Wolsey ,  Benedick. 
Richelieu,  David  Garrick,  Hcmani,  Alfred  Evelyn,  Landotio 
in  George  Heiuy  Boker's  (1823-1890)  Francesca  da  Rimim, 
and  James  Harebell  in  The  Man  0*  AirlU.  He  played  Othelio 
to  Booth's  Lxgo  and  Cassius  to  his  Brutus.  He  acted  in  London 
in  X867,  x88x,  X883  and  1884,  his  Richelieu  in  Bulwer  Lyttoa's 
drama  being  considered  his  best  part.  He  wrote  a  life  of  £d«in 
Forrest  in  the.  American  Actors  Series  (Boston,  x8Sx),  and  aa 
admirable  sketch  of  Edwin  Booth  in  Edwin  Booth  and  lis 
Contemporaries  (Boston,  x886).  He  died  on  the  aoth  of  March 
X891.      

BARRETT,  LUCAS  (X837-X862),  English  laatuxalist  and 
geologist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  X4th  of  November  1837, 
and  educated  at  University  College  schot^  and  at  Ebexsdorf. 
In  X855  he  accompanied  R.  McAndrew  on  a  dredging  excurska 
from  the  Shetlands  to  Norway  and  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle;  and 
subsequently  nuide  other  cruises  to  Greenland  and  tojthe  coast 
of  Spain.  These  expeditions  laid  the  foundations  of  an  extcxisivT 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  marine  life.  In  1855  he  if^as 
engaged  by  Sedgwick  to  assist  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  and  during  the  following  three  years  he  aided  the 
professor  by  delivering  lecttues.  He  discovered  bones  of  birds 
in  the  Cambridge  Greensand,  and  he  also  prepared  a  geolog^Lal 
map  of  Cambridge  on  the  one-inch  Ordnance  map.  In  iSf, 
when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  director  c: 
the  (jeological  Survey  of  Jamaica.  He  there  determined  the 
Cretaceous  age  of  certain  rocks  which  contained  Hippuritcs,  tbc 
new  genus  Barrettia  being  named  after  him  by  S.  P.  Woodward; 
he  also  obtained  many  fossils  from  the  Miocene  and  newer  straix. 
He  was  drowned  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  on  the  i^th  cf 
December  X862,  while  investigating  the  sea-bottom  off  Kiogsicc, 
Jamaica. 

Obituary  by  S.  P.  Woodward  in  Geologist  (Feb.  1863),  p.  60. 

BARRETT,  WILSON  (1846-1904),  English  actor,  manager  acd 
playwright,  was  bom  in  Esisez  on  the  i8th  of  February  1846,  the 
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9on  of  a  farmer.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
Halifax  in  1864,  and  then  played  in  the  provinces  alone  and  with 
his  wife,  Caroline  Heath,  in  East  Lynne.  After  managerial 
ezperieoces  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere,  in  1879  he  took  the  manage- 
ment of  the  old  Court  theatre,  where  he  introduced  Madame 
Modjeska  to  London,  in  an  adaptation  of  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart, 
Adricnne  Lecouvreur,  La  Dame  aux  camilias  and  other  plays.  It 
vas  not  till  1S81,  however,  when  he  took  the  Princess's  theatre, 
that  he  became  well  known  to  the  public  in  the  emotional  drama. 
The  Lights  0*  London^  by  G.  R.  Sims.  The  play  which  made  him 
an  established  favourite  was  The  Silver  King  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  perhaps  the  most  successful  melodrama  ever  staged, 
produced  in  1883  with  himself  as  Wilfred  Denver,  his  brother 
Gcoi^  (an  excellent  comedian)  in  the  cast,  and  E.  S.  Willard 
(b.  1853)  as  the  "  Spider," — this  being  the  part  in  which  Mr 
Willard,  afterwards  a  well-known  actor  both  in  America  and 
Eng^nd,  first  came  to  the  front.  Barrett  played  this  part  for 
three  hundred  nights  without  a  break,  and  repeated  his  London 
success  in  W.  G.  Wills's  Claudion  which  followed.  In  1884  he 
appeared  in  Handet,  but  soon  returned  to  melodrama,  and  though 
he  had  occasional  seasons  in  London  he  acted  chiefly  in  the 
provinces.  In  x886  he  made  his  first  visit  to  America,  repeated 
in  later  years,  and  in  1898  he  visited  Australia.  During  these 
years  the  L(Hidon  stage  was  coming  under  new  influences,  and 
WQson  Barrett's  vogue  in  melodrama  had  waned.  But  in  1895 
he  struck  a  new  vein  of  success  with  his  drama  of  religious 
entotion,  Tke  Sign  of  Ike  Cross,  which  crowded  his  theatre  with 
audiences  largely  composed  of  people  outside  the  ordinary  circle 
of  playgoers.  He  attempted  to  repeat  the  success  with  other 
plays  of  a  religious  type,  but  hot  with  equal  effect,  and  several 
of  his  later  plays  were  failures.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  July 
X904.  Wilson  Barrett  was  a  sterling  actor  of  a  robust  type  and 
striking  physique,  not  remarkable  for  intellectual  finesse,  but 
excelling  in  melodrama,  and  very  successful  as  the  central  figure 
(HI  his  own  stage. 

BARRHEAD,  a  police  burgh  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
situated  on  the  Levem,  7^  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow 
&  South- Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  9855.  Founded  in  1 773, 
it  has  gradually  absorbed  the  villages  of  Arthurlie,  Dovecothall 
and  Grahamston,  and  become  a  thriving  town.  The  chief 
industries  include  bleaching,  calico-printing,  cotton-spinning, 
weaving,  iron  and  brass  founding,  engineering  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sanitary  appliances.  Neilston  (pop.  2668),  about  2  m. 
S.W..  has  blcachficlds  and  print-works,  and  2  m.  N.  by  E.  lie 
Hurlet,  where  are  important  manufactures  of  alum  and  other 
chemicals,  and  Nitshill  (pop.  1242)  with  chemical  works,  quarries 
and  collieries. 

BARRICADE,  or  Barricado  (from  the  Span,  harricada^  from 
harrica,  a  cask,  casks  filled  with  earth  having  been  early  used  to 
form  barricades),  an  improvised  fortification  of  earth,  paving- 
stones,  trees  or  any  materials  ready  to  hand,  thrown  up,  especially 
across  a  street,  to  hinder  the  advance  of  an  enemy;  in  the  old 
wooden  warshif»  a  fence  or  wooden  rail,  supported  by  stanchions 
and  strengthened  by  various  materials,  extending  across  the 
quarter-deck  as  a  protection  during  action. 

BARRIE.  JAMES  MATTHEW  (i860-  ),  British  novelist 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Kirriemuir,  a  small  village  in  Forfar- 
shire, on  the  9th  of  May  i860.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dumfries 
academy  and  Edinburgh  University.  He  has  told  us  in  his 
quasi-autobiographical  Margaret  OgUvy  that  he  wrote  tales  in 
Uie  garret  before  he  went  to  school,  and  at  Edinburgh  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  a  three- volume  novel,  which  a  publisher  pre- 
sumed was  the  work  of  a  clever  lady  and  offered  to  publish  for 
£100.  The  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  it  was  through  journalism 
that  he  found  his  way  to  literature.  After  a  short  period  of 
waiting  in  Edinburgh,  he  became  leader-writer  on  the  Nottingham 
Journal  in  February  1883.  To  this  paper  he  contributed  also 
special  articles  and  notes,  which  provided  an  opening  and  training 
for  bis  personal  talent.  He  soon  began  to  submit  articles  to 
London  editors,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  November  1S84  Mr  Frederick 
Greenwood  printed  in  the  St  James's  Gaxette  his  article  on  "An 
Auld  Licht  Community."    With  the  encouragement  of  this  able 
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editor,  more  Auld  Licht  *'  Idylls  "  followed;  and  in  1885  Mr 
Barrie  moved  to  London.  He  continued  to  write  for  the  Si 
James's  Gaxette  and  for  Home  Chimes  (edited  by  Mr  F.  W. 
Robinson).  He  was  soon  enlisted  by  Mr  Alexander  Riach  for 
the  Edinburgh  Evening  DispaUk^  which  in  turn  led  to  his  writing 
(over  the  signature  "  Gavin  Qgiivy  ")  for  Dr  Robertson  Nicoll's 
British  Weekly,  Later  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  SctAs 
(afterwards  National)  Observer^  edited  by  W.  £.  Henley,  and  also 
to  the  Speaker^  iq>on  its  foundation  in  2890.  In  1887  he  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  Bdter  Dead.  It  was  a  mere  jeu  d*esprity 
a  specimen  of  his  himiorous  journalism,  elaborated  from  the 
St  James's  Gas^ttie.  This  was  followed  in  x888  by  Auld  Licht 
Idylls,  a  collection  of  the  Scots  village  sketches  written  for  the 
same  paper.  They  portrayed  the  h'fe  and  humours  of  his  native 
village,  idealized  as  "  Thrums,"  and  were  the  fruits  of  early 
observation  and  of  his  mother's  tales.  "  She  told  me  everything," 
Mr  Barrie  has  written,  "  and  so  my  memories  of  our  little  red 
town  were  coloured  by  her  memories."  Kirriemuir  itself  was  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  portrait,  but "  Thrums  "  took  its  place 
securely  on  the  literary  map  of  the  world.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  An  Edinburgh  Eleven,  sketches  from  the  Briiisk 
Weekly  of  eminent  Edinburgh  students^  ciso  his  first  long  story. 
When  a  Man's  Single,  a  humorous  transcription  of  his  experiences 
as  journalist,  particularly  in  the  Nottingham  office.  The  book 
was  introduced  by  what  was  in  fact  another  Thrums  "Idyll,"  on 
a  higher  level  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  In  1889  came  A  Window 
in  Thrums.  This  beautiful  book,  and  the  Idylls,  gave  the  full 
measure  of  Mr  Barrie's  gifts  of  humanity,  humour  and  pathos, 
with  abundant  evidence  of  the  whimsical  turn  of  his  wit,  and  of 
his  original  and  vernacular  style.  In  i8qx  he  made  a  collection 
of  his  lighter  papers  from  the  St  James's  Gazette  and  published 
them  as  My  Lady  Nicotine.  In  1891  appeared  his  first  long  novel, 
The  Little  Minister,  which  had  been  first  published  serially  in 
Good  Words.  It  introduced,  not  with  unmixed  success,  extrane- 
ous elements,  including  the  winsome  heroine  Babbie,  into  the 
familiar  life  of  Thrums,  but  proved  the  author's  possession  of  a 
considerable  gift  of  romance.  In  1894  he  published  Margaret 
Ogilvy,  based  on  the  life  of  his  mother  and  his  own  relations  t\ith 
her,  most  tenderly  conceived  and  beautifully  written,  though  too 
intimate  for  the  taste  of  many.  The  book  is  full  of  revelations 
of  great  interest  to  admirers  of  Mr  Barrie's  genius.  The  following 
year  came  Sentimental  Tommy,  a  story  tracing  curiously  the 
psychological  development  of  the  "  artistic  temperament "  in  a 
Scots  lad  of  the  people.  R.  L.  Stevenson  supposed  himself  to  be 
portrayed  in  the  hero,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
author  derived  his  material  largely  from  introq)ection.  The 
story  was  completed  by  a  sequel,  Tommy  and  Gtizd,  published 
in  1900.  The  effect  of  this  story  was  somewhat  marred  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  scenes  in  society  remote  from  Thrums. 
In  190a  he  published  The  Little  While  Bird,  a  pretty  fantasy, 
wherein  he  gave  full  play  to  his  whimsical  invention,  and  his 
tenderness  for  child  life,  which  is  relieved  by  the  genius  of 
sincerity  from  a  suspicion  of  mawkishness.  This  book  contained 
the  episode  of  "  Peter  Pan,"  which  afterwards  suggested  the  play 
of  that  name.  In  the  meantime  Mr  Barrie  had  been  developing 
his  talent  as  a  dramatist.  In  1892  Mr  Toole  had  made  a  great 
success  at  his  own  theatre  of  Barrie's  Walker,  London,  a  farce 
founded  on  a  sketch  in  When  a  Man's  Single.  In  1893  ^^f  Barrie 
married  Miss  Ansell  (divorced  in  1909),  who  had  acted  in  Walker, 
London.  In  this  year  he  wrote,  with  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  a  play 
called  Jane  Annie.  He  found  more  success,  however,  in  The 
Professor's  Love-Story  in  1895;  and  in  1897  the  popularity  of  his 
dramatized  version  of  The  Little  Minister  probably  confirmed 
him  in  a  predilection  for  drama,  evident  already  in  some  of  his 
first  sketches  in  the  Nottingham  Journal.  In  1900  ]Mr  Bourchier 
produced  The  Wedding  Guest,  which  was  printed  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  December  of  the  same  year.  After 
the  publication  of  The  Little  White  Bird,  Mr  Barrie  burst  upon 
the  town  as  a  popular  and  prolific  playwright.  The  struggling 
journalist  of  the  early  'nineties  had  now  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  literary  men  of  the  day.  In  1903  no  fewer  than  three 
plays  from  his  hand  held  the  stage— ^uo/i/y  Street,  The  AdmirabU 
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Crickton  and  UUle  Mary.  The  year  1904  produced  POer  Pan,  a 
kind  of  poetical  pantomime,  in  which  the  author  found  scope  for 
some  of  his  most  characteristic  and  permanently  delightful  gifts. 
In  1905  AliceSii-by-the-FireaLnd  in  1908  What  Every  WomanKiurws 
were  added  to  the  list.  As  dramatist  Mr  Barrie  brought,  to  a 
sphere  rather  ridden  by  convention,  a  method  wholly  uncon- 
ventional and  a  singularly  fresh  fancy,  seasoned  by  a  shrewd  touch 
of  satirical  humour;  and  in  Peter  Pan  he  proved  himself  a  Hans 
Andersen  of  the  stage.  In  literature,  the  success  of  "  Thrums  " 
produced  a  crop  of  imitations,  christened  in  derision  by  W.  E. 
Henley  the  "  Kailyard  School,"  though  the  imitations  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  Scotland.  In  this  school  the  Auld  Licki 
Idylls  and  A  Window  in  Thrums  remained  unsurpassed  and 
unapproached.  The  Scots  village  tale  was  no  novelty  in  literature 
— witness  John  Gait,  the  Chronicles  of  Carlingford  and  George 
MacDonald.  Yet  Mr  Barrie,  in  spite  of  a  dialect  not  easy  to  the 
Southron,  contrived  to  touch  a  more  intimate  and  more  responsive 
chord.  With  the  simplest  materials  he  achieved  an  almost 
unendurable  pathos,  which  yet  is  never  forced;  and  the  pathos 
is  salted  with  humour,  while  about  the  moving  homeliness  of  his 
humanity  play  the  gleams  of  a  whimsical  wit.  Stevenson,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Henry  James,  in  December  1S93,  said  justly  .of 
Barrie  that  "  there  was  genius  in  him,  but  there  was  a  journalist 
on  his  elbow. "  This  genius  found  i  ts  most  perfect  and  character- 
istic exprc'ssion  in  the  humanity  of  "  Thrums  "  and  the  bizarre 
and  tender  fantasy  of  Peter  Pan. 

See  also  /.  M.  Barrie  and  His  Books,  by  J.  A.  Hamcrton  (Horace 
Marshall.  1902);  and  for  bibliography  up  to  May  1903,  English 
lUustrated  Magazine,  vol.  xxbc.  (N.S.),  p.  208.  (W.  P.  J.) 

BARRIE,  the  capital  of  Simcoe  county,  Ontario,  Canada, 
56  m.  N.  of  Toronto,  on  Lake  Simcoe,  an  important  centre  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway.  It  contains  several  breweries,  carriage 
factories,  boat-building  and  railway  shops,  and  manufactories 
of  woollens,  stoves  and  leather.  It  is  also  a  summer  resort  and 
the  starting-point  for  the  numerous  Lake  Simcoe  steamers. 
Pop,  (1901)  5949-   - 

BARRIBRE,  THEODORE  (1833-1877),  French  dramatist,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1823.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  map  engravers 
which  had  long  been  connected  with  the  war  department,  and 
^>ent  nine  years  in  that  service  himself.  The  success  of  a 
vaudeville  he  had  performed  at  the  Beaumarchais  and  which 
was  immediately  snapped  up  for  the  repertory  of  the  Palab 
Royal,  showed  him  his  real  vocation.  During  the  next  thirty 
years  he  signed,  alone  or  in  collaboration,  over  a  hundred  plays; 
among  the  most  successful  were:  La  Vie  de  bohime  (1849), 
adapted  from  Henri  Murger's  book  with  the  novelist's  help; 
Manon  Lescaut  (1851);  Les  Filles  de  marhre  (1853);  VHtritage 
de  Monsieur  Plumet  (1858);  Les  Faux  Bonshommes  (1856)  with 
Ernest  Capendu;  Malheureux  vaincus{iZts),  which  was  forbidden 
by  the  censor;  Le  Gascon  (1878).  Barricre  died  in  Paris  on  the 
x6th  of  October  1877. 

See  also  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (March  1859). 

BARRIER  TREATY,  the  name  given  first  to  the  treaty  signed 
on  39th  of  October  1709  between  Great  Britain  and  the  states- 
general  of  the  United  Netherlands,  by  which  the  latter  engaged 
to  guarantee  the  Protestant  succession  in  England  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  Hanover;  while  Great  Britain  undertook  to  procure 
for  the  Dutch  an  adequate  barrier  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands, 
consisting  of  the  towns  of  Fumes,  Nieuport,  Ypres,  Menin,  Lille, 
Toumai,  Cond£,  Valenciennes,  Maubeuge,  (tharlcroi,  Namur, 
Halle,  Damme,  Dendermond  and  the  citadel  of  Ghent.  The 
treaty  was  based  on  the  same  principle  of  securing  Holland 
against  French  aggression  that  had  inspired  that  of  Ryswick  in 
1698,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  chief  frontier  fortresses  of  the 
Netherlands  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  Dutch  troops.  A  second 
Barrier  Treaty  was  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  on 
29th  of  January  17 13,  by  which  the  strong  places  designed  for  the 
barrier  were  reduced  to  Fumes,  the  fort  of  Knocke,  Ypres,  Menin, 
Tournai,  Mons,  Charlcroi  and  the  citadel  of  Ghent,  and  certain 
fortresses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  and  of  Bmges;  Great 
Britain  undertaking  to  obtain  the  right  for  the  Dutch  to  garrison 
them  from  the  future  sovereign  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.    Its 


terms  were  included  in  the  treaty  of  RasUtt,  between  ibt 

emperor  and  France,  signed  on  the  7th  of  March  17 14.  A  third 

Barrier  Treaty  was  signed  in  November  171 5. 

See  Jean  Dumont,  Corps  universd  diplomatique,  Ac  (1726-1731). 
vol.  viii. 

BARRIU.  ANTONIO  GIUUO  (1836-  ),  Italian  novelist, 
was  bora  at  Savona.  and  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession, 
which  he  abandoned  for  journalism  in  Genoa.  He  was  a  vduateer 
in  the  campaign  of  1859  and  served  with  Garibaldi  in  1866  aod 
1867.  From  1865  {Capitan  Dodero)  onwards  he  published  a 
large  number  of  books  of  fiction,  which  had  wide  popularity. 
his  work  being  commonly  compared  with  that  of  Victor  Cher- 
buliez.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  later  ones  are  Santa  Cecilia 
(1866),  Come  un  Sogno  (1875),  and  LOlmo  e  V  Edera  (1877)  H^s 
Raggio  di  Dio  appeared  in  1899.  Barrili  also  wrote  two  pla>'s 
and  various  volumes  of  criticism,  including  //  nnnovamado 
letterario  italtano  (1890).  He  was  elected  to  the  Italian  chamber 
of  deputies  in  1876;  and  in  1889  became  professor  of  Italian 
literature  at  Genoa. 

BARRING-OUT,  a  custom,  formerly  common  in  English 
schools,  of  barring  the  master  out  of  the  school  premises.  A 
typical  example  of  this  practice  was  at  Bromfield  school, 
Cumberland,  where  William  Hutchinson  says  **  it  was  the 
custom,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  scholars,  at  Fasting's  Even 
(the  beginning  of  Lent)  to  depose  and  exclude  the  master  from 
the  school  for  three  days."  During  this  period  the  school  doors 
were  barricaded  and  Uie  boys  armed  with  mock  weapons.  If 
the  master's  attempts  to  re-enter  were  successful,  extra  tasks 
were  inflicted  as  a  penalty,  and  willingly  performed  by  the  boys. 
On  the  third  day  terms  of  capitulation,  usually  in  Latin  verse, 
were  signed,  and  these  always  conceded  the  immediate  right 
to  indulge  in  football  and  a  cockfight.  The  custom  was  h>ng 
retained  at  Eton  and  figures  in  many  school  stories. 

BARRINGTON,  DAINES  (i727-i8oo),£nglishlawyer,antiquary 
and  naturalist,  was  bora  in  1727,  fourth  son  of  the  first  Viscouct 
Barrington.  He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
after  filling  various  posts,  was  appointed  a  Wekh  judge  in  1757 
and  afterwards  second  justice  of  Chester.  Though  an  indifferent 
judge,  his  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  mare  aneient. 
from  Magna  Charta  to  21st  James  I.,  cap.  Zf,  untk  an  appendix, 
being  a  proposal  for  new-modelling  tht  Statutes  (1766),  had  a  hi^ 
reputation  among  historians  and  constitutional  antiquaries.  In 
1773  he  published  an  edition  of  Orosius,  with  Alfred's  Saxon 
version,  and  an  English  translation  with  original  notes.  HU 
Tracts  on  the  Probability  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  (1775) 
were  written  in  consequence  of  the  northera  voyage  of  discovery 
undertaken  by  Captain  C.  J.  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave 
( 1 744-1 792).  Barrington 's  other  writings  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  publications  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  oi 
both  of  which  he  was  long  a  member,  and  of  the  latter  vice- 
presidenL  Many  of  these  were  collected  by  him  in  a  quarto 
volume  entitled  Miscellanies  on  various  Subjects  (1781).  He 
contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  X78oan  accotint 
of  Mozart's  visit  at  eight  years  of  age  to  London.  In  his  Miscel- 
lanies on  varied  subjects  he  included  this  with  accounts  of  foor 
other  prodigies,  namely.  Crotch,  Charles  and  Samuel  Wesley,  and 
Garrett  WeUcsIey,  Lord  Momington.  Among  the  most  curioos 
and  ingenious  of  his  papers  are  his  Experiments  and  (Muervasienu 
on  the  Singing  of  Birds,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Language  of  Bvds. 
He  died  on  the  X4th  of  March  x8oo  and  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  church. 

BARRINGTON.  GEORGE  (b.  1755),  an  Irishman  with  a  curious 
history,  was  bora  at  Maynooth  on  the  14th  of  May  1755,  the 
son  of  a  working  silversmith  named  Waldron.  In  1 77  x  he  robbed 
his  schoolmaster  at  Dublin  and  ran  away  from  school,  becoming  a 
member  of  a  touring  theatrical  company  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Barrington.  At  Limerick  races  he  joined  the  xxuxtager  of 
the  company  in  pocket-picking.  The  manager  was  detected  and 
sentenced  to  transportation,  and  Barrington  fled  to  London, 
where  he  assumed  clerical  dress  and  continued  his  pocket- 
picking.  At  Covent  Garden  theatre  he  robbed  the  Russian 
prince  Orlov  of  a  snuff-box,  said  to  be  worth  £30,000.     He  w:as 
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detected  and  arrested,  but  as  Prince  Orlov  declined  to  prosecute, 
was  discharged,  though  subsequently  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
years'  hard  labour  for  pocket-picking  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.  On 
his  release  be  was  again  caught  at  his  old  practices  and  sentenced 
to  five  years'  hard  labour,  but  influence  secured  his  release  on 
the  condition  that  be  left  England.  He  accordingly  went  for  a 
short  time  to  Dublin,  and  then  returned  to  London,  where  he 
vas  oQce  OMre  detected  pocket -picking,  and,  in  1790,  sentenced 
to  seven  yeazs'  transportation.  On  the  voyage  out  to  Botany 
Bay  a  conspiracy  was  hatched  by  the  convicts  on  board  to  seize 
the  ship.  Harrington  disclosed  the  plot  to  the  captain,  and  the 
latter,  on  reaching  New  South  Wales,  reported  him  favourably 
to  the  authorities,  with  the  result  that  in  1792  Barrington 
obtained  a  warrant  of  emancipation  (the  first  issued),  becoming 
subsequently  superintendent  of  convicts  and  later  high  constable 
of  Paramatta.  In  1796  a  theatre  was  opened  at  Sydney,  the 
principal  actors  being  convicts,  and  Barrington  wrote  the 
prologue  to  the  first  production.  This  prologue  has  obtained  a 
Tide  publicity.     It  begins: — 

"  From  distant  climes,  o'er  widespread  seas,  we  come. 
Though  not  with  much  iciat  or  beat  of  drum; 
Tnie  patriots  we.  for,  be  it  understood, 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good." 

Barrington  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  at  Paramatta,  but  the  exact 
date  is  not  on  record.  He  was  the  author  of  A  Voyage  to  Botany 
Bay  (London,  1801);  The  History  of  New  South  Wales  (London, 
1802);  The  History  of  New  Holland  (London,  1808). 

BARRINGTOM.  JOHN  SHUTE,  1ST  Viscount  (i67fr-i734), 
English  lawyer  and  theologian,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Shute, 
merchant,  and  was  bom  at  Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1678. 
He  received  part  of  his  education  at  the  university  of  Utrecht; 
and,  after  returning  to  England  in  1698,  studied  law  in  the  Inner 
Temple.  In  1 701  he  published  several  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the 
civil  rights  of  Protestant  dissenters,  to  which  class  he  belonged. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Somers  he  was  employed  to 
induce  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  to  favour  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  in  1708  he  was  rewarded  for  this  service  by 
being  appointed  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  the  customs. 
From  this,  however,  he  was  removed  on  the  change  of  administra- 
tion in  X711 ;  buthis  fortune  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  improved 
by  the  bequest  of  two  considerable  estates, — one  of  them  left  him 
by  Francis  Barrington  of  Tofts,  whose  name  he  assumed  by  act 
of  parliament,  the  other  by  John  Wildman  of  Becket.  Barrington 
now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  dissenters.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed ; 
and  in  1720  the  king  raised  him  to  the  Irish  peerage,  with  the  title 
of  Viscount  Barrington  of  Ardglass.  But  having  unfortunately 
engaged  in  the  Harburg  lottery,  one  of  the  bubble  speculations  of 
the  time,  be  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 723, — 
a  punishment  which  was  considered  much  too  severe,  and  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  personal  malice  of  Walpole.  In  1735  he 
published  his  principal  work,  entitled  Miscellanea  Sacra  or  a  Nevi 
Method  of  considering  so  much  of  the  History  of  the  Apostles  as 
is  contained  in  Scripture^  2  vols.  8vo, — afterwards  reprinted  with 
additions  and  corrections,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1770,  by  his  son  Shute. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  An  Essay  on  the  Several  Dispensa- 
tions of  Cod  to  Mankind.  He  died  on  the  t4th  of  December  1 734. 
BARRniGTON,  BAHUBL  (i739>i8oo),  British  admiral,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  the  xst  Viscount  Barrington.  He  entered  the 
navy  at  an  early  age  and  in  1747  had  worked  his  way  to  a  post- 
captaincy.  He  was  in  continuous  employment  during  the  peace 
of  1 74S-1 7  56,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  served 
vitbHawke  in  the  Basque  roads  m  command  of  the  "  Achilles  " 
(60) .  In  f  7  59  the  "  Achilles  "  captured  a  powerful  French  priva- 
teer, after  two  hours'  fighting.  In  the  Havre-de-Grace  ex- 
peditioo  of  the  same  year  Barrington's  ship  carried  the  flag  of 
Rear-Admiral  Rodney,  and  in  1760  sailed  with  John  Byron  to 
destroy  the  Louisburg  fortifications.  At  the  peace  in  1763 
Barrington  had  been  almost  continuously  afloat  for  twenty-two 
years.  He  was  next  appointed  in  1768  to  the  frigate  "  Venus  " 
as  governor  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  remained  with  him 
b  an  ranks  from  midshipman  to  rear-admiral.    In  1778  the 


duke's  flag-captain  became  rear-admiral  and  went  to  the  West 

Indies,  while  in  conjunction  with  the  army  he  took  the  island  of 

Santa  Lucia  from  the  French,  and  repulsed  the  attempt  of  the 

Comte  d'Estaing  to  retake  it.    Superseded  after  a  time  by 

Byron,  he  remained  as  that  officer's  second-in-command  and 

was  present  at  Grenada  and  St.  Kitts  (6th  and  22nd  of  July 

1779)-    On  his  return  home,  he  was  offered,  but  refused,  the 

command  of  the  Channel  fleet.    His  last  active  service  was  the 

relief  of  Gibraltar  in  October  1782.    As  admiral  he  flew  his  flag 

for  a  short  time  in  1790,  but  was  not  employed  in  the  French 

revolutionary  wars.    He  died  in  1800. 

See  Ralfe,   Naval  Biographies^  i.    120;   Chamock.   Biographia 
Navalis,  vi.  10. 

BARRINGTON,  SHUTS  (1734-1826),  youngest  son  of  the  xst 

Viscount  Barrington,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  after 

holding  some  minor  dignities  was  made  bishop  of  Llandaff  in 

1769.    In  1782  he  was  translated  to  Salisbury  and  in  1791  to 

Durham.    He  was  a  vigoroiu  Protestant,  though  willing  to  grant 

Roman  Catholics  "  every  degree  of  toleration  short  of  political 

power  and  establishment."    He  published  several  volumes  of 

sermons  and  tracts,  and  wrote  the  political  life  of  his  brother. 

Viscount  Barrington. 

BARRINGTON,  WILUAH  WILDMAN  SHUTE,  2ND  Viscount 

(1717-1793),  eldest  son  of  the  ist  Viscount  Barrington,  was  born 

on  the  15th  of  January  171 7.     Succeeding  to  the  title  in  1734.  he 

spent  some  time  in  travel,  and  in  March  1740  was  returned  to 

parliament  as  member  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed.   Having  taken 

his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  1 745,  he  was  appointed  one 

of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  in  1746,  and  was  one 

of  the  "  managers  "  of  the  impeachment  of  Simon,  Lord  Lovat. 

In  I7S4  he  became  member  of  parliament  for  Plymouth,  in  1755 

was  made  a  privy  councillor  and  secretary  at  war,  and  in  1761 

was  transferred  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     In 

1762  he  became  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  in  1765  returned  to 

his  former  position  of  secretary  at  war.    He  retained  this  office 

until  December  1778,  and  during  four  months  in  1782  was  joint 

postmaster-general.    He  married  in  1740  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr 

Henry  Lovell,  but  left  no  children.     He  died  at  Becket  on  the  ist 

of  February  1793,  and  was  buried  in  Shrivenham  church. 

See  Shute  Barrington.  Political  Life  of  William  WHdman^  Viscount 
Barrington  (London,  18 14). 

BARRISTER,  in  England  and  Ireland  the  term  applied  to 
the  highest  class  of  lawyers  who  have  exclusive  audience  in  all 
the  superior  courts,  the  word  being  derived  from  the  "  bar  " 
(q.v.)  in  the  law  courts.  Every  barrister  in  England  must  be 
a  member  of  one  of  the  four  ancient  societies  called  Inns  of  Court, 
viz.  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  and  Gray's 
Inn,  and  in  Ireland,  of  the  King's  Inns.  The  existence  of  the 
English  societies  as  schools  can  be  traced  back  to  the  13  th 
century,  and  their  rise  is  attributed  to  the  clause  in  Magna 
Carta,  by  which  the  Common  Pleas  were  fixed  at  Westminster 
instead  of  following  the  king's  court,  and  the  professors  of  law 
were  consequently  brought  together  in  London.  Associations  of 
lawyers  acquired  houses  of  their  own  in  which  students  were 
educated  in  the  common  law,  and  the  degrees  of  barrister  (corre- 
sponding to  apprentice  or  bachelor)  and  sergeant  (corresponding 
to  doctor)  were  conferred.  These  schools  of  law  are  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Inns  of  Court  (q.v.). 

Students  are  admitted  as  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  on 
paying  certain  fees  and  on  passing  a  general  (elementary) 
examination  or  (alternatively)  producing  evidence  of  having 
passed  a  public  examination  at  a  university;  their  subsequent  call 
to  the  bar  depends  on  their  keeping  twelve  terms  (of  which  there 
are  four  in  each  year),  and  passing  certain  further  examinations 
(see  Engush  Law  ad  fin.).  A  term  is  "  kept  "  by  dim'ng  six 
times  (three  for  a  student  whose  name  is  on  the  books  of  a 
university)  in  hall.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  older  system  in  which 
examinations  were  not  included,  the  only  requisite  being  a 
certificate  from  a  barrister  that  the  student  had  read  for  twelve 
months  in  his  chambers.  Dining  in  hall  then  applied  a  certain 
social  test,  which  has  now  become  unmeaning.  The  profession 
of  barrister  is  open  to  almost  every  one;  but  no  person  connected 
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with  the  law  in  any  inferior  capacity  or  who  is  a  chartered  or 
professional  accountant,  can  enter  an  Inn  of  Court  as  a  student 
until  he  has  entirely  and  bona  fide  ceased  to  act  or  practise  in 
such  capacity.  Some  of  the  Inns  also  make  a  restriction  that 
their  members  shall  not  be  engaged  in  trade.  A  form  of  admission 
has  to  be  filled  up,  containing  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  and 
mentioning  inter  alia  the  age,  nationaUty,  condition  in  life  and 
occupation  of  the  applicant.  Previous  to  the  student's  call  this 
declaration  must  be  repeated,  and  he  must  further  declare  that 
he  is  not  in  holy  orders,  has  not  held  any  clerical  preferment 
and  has  not  performed  any  clerical  functions  during  the  year 
preceding.  Subject  to  the  above,  practising  solicitors  of  not  less 
than  five  years'  standing  may  be  called  to  the  bar  without  keep- 
ing any  terms,  upon  passing  the  necessary  examinations,  and, 
per  contra,  a  barrister  of  the  same  standing  may,  without  any 
period  of  apprenticeship,  become  a  solicitor  upon  passing  the 
final  examination  for  solicitors.  Irish  barristers  of  three  years' 
standing  may  be  called  to  the  English  bar  without  passing  any 
examination  upon  keeping  three  terms,  and  so  also  may  barristers 
of  those  colonics  where  the  professions  of  barrister  and  solicitor 
are  still  kept  distinct.  No  one  can  become  a  barrister  till  he  is 
twenty-one  years  old. 

The  benchers  of  the  different  Inns  of  Court  have  the  right  of 
rejecting  any  applicant  for  membership  with  or  without  cause 
assigned;  and  for  sufficient  reasons,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  common-law  judges  as  visitors  of  the  Inns,  they  may  refuse 
to  call  a  student  to  the  bar,  or  may  expel  from  their  society  or 
from  the  profession  ("  dis-bar  "  or  "  dis-bench  ")  even  barristers 
or  benchers.  The  benchers  appear  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
kind  of  misconduct,  whether  professional  or  not,  which  they  may 
deem  unworthy  of  the  rank  of  barrister.  The  grade  of  barrister 
comprehends  the  attorney-general  and  solicitor-general  (ap- 
pointed by  and  holding  office  solely  at  the  will  of  the  government 
of  the  day),  who  rank  as  the  heads  of  the  profession,  king's 
counsel  and  ordinary  practitionexs,  sometimes  technically  known 
as  "  utter  barristers." 

The  peculiar  business  of  barristers  is  the  advocacy  of  causes 
in  open  court,  but  in  England  a  great  deal  of  other  business  falls 
into  their  hands.  They  are  the  chief  conveyancers,  and  the 
pleadings  {i.e.  the  counter  statements  of  parties  previous  to  join- 
ing issue)  are  in  all  but  the  simplest  cases  drafted  by  them. 
There  was  formerly,  indeed,  a  separate  class  of  conveyancers  and 
special  pleaders,  being  persons  who  kept  the  necessary  number 
of  terms  qualifying  for  a  call  but  who,  instead  of  being  called, 
took  out  licences,  granted  for  one  year  only,  but  renewable, 
to  practise  under  the  bar,  but  now  conveyancing  and  special 
pleading  form  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  a  junior  barrister. 
The  higher  rank  among  barristers  is  that  of  king's  or  queen's 
counsel.  They  lead  in  court,  and  give  opinions  on  cases  sub- 
mitted to  them,  but  they  do  not  accept  conveyancing  or  pleading, 
nor  do  they  admit  pupils  to  their  chambers.  Precedence  among 
king's  counsel,  as  well  as  among  outer  barristers,  is  determined 
by  seniority.*  The  old  order  of  serjeants-at-law  (q.v.)  who 
ranked  after  king's  counsel,  is  now  extinct.  Although  every 
barrister  has  a  right  to  practise  in  any  court  in  England,  each 

*  A  king's  counsel  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  to  be  "  one  of 
His  Majesty's  counsel  learned  in  the  law."  The  appointment  rests 
with  the  lord  chancellor,  to  whom  the  barrister  desiring  a  silk 
gown  makes  application.  There  is  no  definite  time  required  to 
elapse  between  call "  and  application  for  a  seat  within  the  bar, 
but  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  barrister  must  be  of  at  least 
ten  years  standing  before  he  is  appointed  a  king's  counsel.  The  first 
king's  counsel  was  Sir  Francis  Elacon,  who  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Eliaabeth  "  queen's  counsel  extraordinary,"  and  received  a  nayment, 
by  way  of  pledge  and  fee,"  of  £40  a  year,  payable  half-yearly. 
Succeeding  king's  counsel  received  a  similar  payment,  until  its 
abolition  m  1831.  There  was  not  another  appointment  of  a  king's 
counsel  until  1668,  when  Lord  Chancellor  Francis  North  was  so 
honoured.  From  i;^75  Idns's  counsel  may  be  said  to  have  become  a 
regular  order.  Their  number  was  very  small  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  (20  in  1789:  30  in  1810;  38  in  1850),  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  zoch  century  there  were  over  350.  A  king's 
counsel  may  not,  unless  by  special  licence,  take  a  bridf  against  the 
crown,  but  such  a  licence  b  never  refused  unless  the  crown 
bis  services  in  the  case. 


special  class  of  business  has  its  own  practitjoaen,  ao  that  the 
bar  may  almost  be  said  to  be  divided  into  severad  professioos. 
The  most  marked  distinction  is  that  between  barristers  pfacti&ing 
in  chancery  and  barristers  practising  in  the  courts  ci  common 
law     The  fusion  of  law  and  equity  brought  about  by  the 
Judicature  Acts  1873  and  1875  was  expeaed  in  course  of  time 
to  break  down  this  distinction;  but  to  a  large  extent  the  separa* 
tion  between  these  two  great  branches  of  the  profession  remains. 
There  are  also  subordinate  distinctions  in  each  branch.     Counsel 
at  common  law  attach  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  circuits 
into  which  England  is  divided,  and  may  not  practise  elscwboe 
unless  under  special  conditions.   In  chancery  the  king's  couud 
for  the  most  part  restrict  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  couru 
of  the  chancery  division.    Business  before  the  court  of  probate, 
divorce  and  admiralty,  the  privy  cotindl  and  parliamenury 
committees,  exhibits,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  tendency 
to  specialization.     In  some  of  the  larger  provincial  towns  then 
are  also  local  bars  of  considerable  strength.    The  bar  of  Ireland 
exhibits  in  its  general  arrangements  the  same  features  as  the 
bar  of  England.    For  the  Scottish  bar,  see  under  Advocates, 
Faculty  op     There  is  no  connexion  whatever  between  the 
Scottish  and  English  bars.    A  distinctive  dress  is  worn  by 
barristers  when  attending  the  courts,  consisting  of  a  stuff  gown, 
exchanged  for  one  of  silk  (whence  the  expression  "  to  ukc  silk  ") 
when  the  wearer  has  attained  the  rank  of  king's  counsel,  both 
classes  also  having  wigs  dating  in  pattern  and  material  from  the 
1 8th  century 

Counsel  is  not  answerable  for  anything  spoken  by  him  relative 
to  the  cause  in  hand  and  suggested  in  the  client's  iostnictiaas, 
even  though  it  should  reflect  on  the  character  of  another  and 
prove  absolutely  groundless,  but  if  he  mention  an  imtnith  cf 
his  own  invention,  or  even  upon  instructions  if  it  be  ianpcitimcnt 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  he  b  then  liable  to  an  action  from  the 
party  injured.  Counsel  may  also  be  punished  by  the  summary 
power  of  the  court  or  judge  as  for  a  contempt,  and  by  the  bcnchm 
of  the  inn  to  which  he  may  belong  on  cause  shown. 

The  rank  of  barrister  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  neatly 
all  offices  of  a  judicial  character,  and  a  very  usual  qiualificatiai 
for  other  important  appointments.  Not  only  the  judgeships 
in  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  England  and  in  her 
colonies,  but  nearly  all  the  magistracies  of  minor  rank— recorder- 
ships,  county  court  judgeships,  &c. — are  restricted  to  the  bar. 
The  result  is  a  unique  feature  in  the  English  system  of  justice, 
viz.  the  perfect  harmony  of  ofnnion  and  interest  between  the 
bar  as  a  profession  and  all  degrees  of  the  judicial  bench.  Barristers 
have  the  rank  of  esquires,  and  are  privileged  from  anest  whilst 
in  attendance  on  the  superior  courts  and  on  circuit,  and  also 
from  serving  on  juries  whilst  ih  active  practice. 

Revising  Barristers  are  counsel  of  not  less  than  seven  yean' 
standing  appointed  to  revise  the  lists  of  parliamentary  votes. 

Barristers  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  their  fees,  triaich  are 
regarded  as  gratuities, nor  can  they, by  the  usage  of  the  profeasioQ* 
undertake  a  case  without  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor,  exoe;^ 
in  criminal  cases,  where  a  barrister  may  be  engaged  directly, 
by  having  a  fee  given  him  in  open  court,  nor  is  it  competent 
for  them  to  enter  into  any  contract  Ux  payment  by  their  cfie&ts 
with  respect  to  litigation. 

See  J.  R.  V.  Marchant.  Barrister-ttl-tam:  m  Essay  mi  At  had 
position  rf  Counsel  in  England  (I90S)* 

BARROIS,  CHARLES  (1851-       ),  French  geologist,  waa  hesru 

at  Lille  on  the  axst  of  April  1851,  and  educated  at  the  ooUeee  in 
that  town,  where  he  studied  geology  under  Prof.  Jules  Goasdet 
and  qualified  as  D.  ^  Sc.  To  this  nuster  he  dedicated  fab  first 
comprehensive  work,  Rechercku  sur  le  terrain  crttaU  smpiriemr 
de  I'Angleterre  el  de  VIrlande,  published  in  the  Mimoins  it  U 
sociiti  gioUfgique  du  Nord  in  1876.  In  thb  essay  the  palaeoato- 
logical  zones  in  the  Chalk  and  Upper  Greensand  of  Britain  were 
for  the  first  time  marked  out  in  detail,  and  the  resutos  of  Dr 
Barrob's  original  researches  have  formed  the  basb  of  subsequent 
work,  and  have  in  all  leading  features  been  confirmed.  In  1876 
Dr  Barrob  was  appointed  a  coUaborateur  to  the  Ficndi  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  in  1877  professor  of  geology  in  the  amveanty 
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of  UDe.  In  otlier  memoiii,  among  which  nuy  be  mentioned 
those  on  the  Oetaceous  rocks  of  the  Ardennes  and  of  the  Basin 
of  Oviedo,  Spain;  on  the  (Devonian)  Calcaire  d'Erbray;  on  the 
Palaeoaoic  rocks  of  Brittany  and  of  northern  Spain;  and  on  the 
granitk  and  metamorphic  rocks  (rf  Brittany,  Dr  Barrois  has 
proved  himself  an  accomplished  petrologist  as  well  as  palaeonto- 
logist and  field<geoIog:ist.  In  i88x  he  was  awarded  the  Bigsby 
n^dal,  and  in  xgox  the  WoUaston  medal  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  Institute 
(Academy  of  Sciences)  in  1904. 

BARROS.  JOXO  OB  (1496-1570).  called  the  Portuguese  Livy, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  great  historian  of  his  country. 
Educated  in  the  palace  of  ELing  Manoel,he  early  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  history,  and,  to  prove  his  powers,  composed,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  a  romance  of  chivalry,  the  Ckronide  of  the  Emperor 
Clarimmmda,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  assistance  of 
Prince  John,  afterwards  King  John  III.  The  latter,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  gave  Barros  the  captaincy  of  the  fortress  of  St  George 
of  Elmina,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1522,  and  he  obtained  in  1525 
the  post  of  treasurer  of  the  India  House,  which  he  held  until  1528. 
The  pest  of  1 530  drove  him  from  Lisbon  to  his  country  house  near 
Pombal,  and  there  he  finished  a  moral  dialogue,  Rhopica  Pneuma, 
which  met  with  the  applause  of  the  learned  Juan  Luis  Vives.    On 
his  return  to  Lisbon  in  1532  the  king  appointed  Barros  factor  of 
the  India  and  Mtna  House — positions  of  great  responsibility  and 
importance  at  a  time  when  Lisbon  was  the  European  emporium 
for  the  trade  of  the  East.  Barros  proved  a  good  administrator, 
^spUying  great  industry  and  a  disinterestedness  rare  in  that  age, 
with  the  result  that  he  made  but  little  money  where  his  pre- 
decessors had  amassed  fortunes.    At  this  time,  John  III.,  wishful 
to  attract  settlers  to  Brazil,  divided  it  up  into  captaincies  and  gave 
that  of  Maranhfto  to  Barros,  who,  associating  two  partners  in  the 
enterprise  with  himself,  prepared  an  armada  of  ten  vessels,  carry- 
ing nine  hundred  men,  which  set  sail  in  1539.    Owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  inlots,  the  whde  fleet  suffered  shipwreck,  which 
entailed  serious  financial  loss  on  Barros,  3ret  not  content  with 
meeting  his  own  obligations,  he  paid  the  debts  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  expedition.   During  all  these  busy  years  he  had 
continued  hu  studies  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  slu>rtly  after  the 
Brazilian  disaster  he  offered  to  write  a  history  of  the  Portuguese 
in  India,  which  the  king  accepted.    He  began  work  forthwith, 
but,  before  printing  the  first  part,  he  again  proved  his  pen  by 
publiahing  a  Portuguese  grammar  (iS4o)  and  some  more  moral 
Dialogues.    The  first  of  the  Decades  of  his  Asia  appeared  in 
ISS2,  and  its  reception  was  such  that  the  king  straightway 
charged  Barros  to  write  a  chrom'de  of  King  Manoel.    His  many 
occupations,  however,  prevented  him  from  undertaking  this  book, 
which  was  finally  composed  by  DamiAo  de  Goes  (^.v.).    The 
Second  Decade  came  out  in  1553  and  the  Third  in  1563,  but  the 
Fourth  and  final  one  was  not  published  until  161  $,  long  after  the 
author's  death.    In  January  1568  Barros  retired  from  his  re- 
munerative appointment  at  the  India  House,  receiving  the  rank 
oifidalgo  together  with  a  pension  and  other  pecuniary  emoluments 
from  King  Sebastian,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  October  1570.    A 
man  of  lofty  character,  he  preferred  leaving  his  children  an 
exami^  of  good  morals  and  learning  to  bequeathing  them  a  large 
pecuniary  inheritance,  and,  though  he  received  many  royal 
benefactions,  they  were  volunteered,  never  asked  for.    As  an 
hist<Hian  and  a  stylist  Barros  deserves  the  high  fame  he  has  always 
enjoyed.    His  Decades  contain  the  early  history  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Asia  and  reveal  careful  study  of  Eastern  historians  and  gco- 
grapheis,  as  well  as  of  the  records  of  his  own  country.    They  are 
distingubhcd  by  clearness  of  exposition  and  orderly  arrangement. 
His  style  has  all  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  masters  of 
historical  writing,  and  the  purity  of  his  diction  is  incontestable. 
Though,  00  the  whole,  impartial.  Barros  is  the  narrator  and 
apologist  of  the  great  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and  lacks  the 
critica]  spirit  and  intellectual  acumen  of  Damiio  de  Goes.     Diogo 
do  Couto  continued  the  Decades,  adding  nine  more,  and  a  modem 
edition   of   the   whole   appeared   in   Lisbon    in    14    vols,    in 
1778-1788.    The  title  of  Barros's  work  is  Da  Asia  de  JoSo  de 
Barros,  das  fcilos  gut  as  Portagueses  fistram  no  descmbrimento  e 


congttista  dos  mares  €  terras  do  OrierUe,  and  the  edition  is  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  containing  a  life  of  Barros  by  the  historian 
Manoel  Severim  de  Faria  and  a  copious  index  of  all  the  Decades. 
An  Italian  version  in  2  vols,  appeared  in  Venice  in  1561-1562  and 
a  German  in  5  vols,  in  iSai.  Clarimundo  has  gone  through  the 
following  editions:  1522,  1555,  1601,  1742,  1791  and  1843,  all 
published  in  Lisbon.  It  influenced  Francisco  de  Moraes  (q.v.); 
cf.  Purser,  Palmerin  oj  EngUtmd,  Dublin,  2904,  pp.  440  et  seq. 

The  minor  works  of  Barros  are  described  by  Innooendo  da  Silva: 
Diecionario  BiUiograpkico  Portmg$us,  vol.  iii.  pp.  320-sati  and  vol.  x. 
pp.  1 87- 1 80,  and  in  beverim  de  Faria's  Life,  cited  above.  A  com> 
Dilation  of  Barros's  Varia  was  published  by  the  viaconde  de  Azevedo 
(Porto,  1869).  (E.  Pa.) 

BARROT.    CAMILLB    HTAaNTHB    ODILON    (1791-1873), 

French  politician,  was  bom  at  Villefort  (Loxire)  on  the  19th  of 

September  1791.    He  belonged  to  a  legal  family,  his  father,  an 

advocate  of  Toulouse,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Convention 

who  had  voted  against  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.    Odilon  Barrot's 

earliest  recollections  were  of  the  October  insurrection  of  1795. 

He  was  sent  to  the  military  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  but  presently 

removed  to  the  Lyo6e  Napoleon  to  study  law  and  was  called  (to 

the  Parisian  bar  in  181 1.    He  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the 

conventionei  Jean  Mailhe,  who  was  advocate  before  the  council 

of  state  and  the  court  of  cassation  and  was  proscribed  at  the 

second  restoration.    Barrot  eventually  succeeded  him  in  both 

positions.    His  dissatisfaction   with   the  government  of   the 

restoration  was  shown  in  his  conduct  of  some  political  trials. 

For  his  opposition  in  1820  to  a  law  by  which  any  person  might 

be  arrested  and  detained  on  a  warrant  signed  by  three  ministers, 

he  was  summoned  before  a  court  of  assize,  but  acquitted. 

Although  intimate  with  Lafayette  and  others,  he  took  no  actual 

share  in  their  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  but 

in  1827  he  joined  the  association  known  as  A  ide-loi,  U  cid  Vaidera. 

He  presided  over  the  banquet  given  by  the  society  to  the  221 

deputies  who  had  signed  the  address  of  March  1830  to  Charles  X., 

and  threatened  to  re|^y  to  force  by  force.  After  the  ordinances 

of  the  26th  of  July  1830,  he  joined  the  National  Guard  and  took 

an  active  part  in  the  revolution.    As  secretary  of  the  municipal 

commission,  which  sat  at  the  h6tel-de-ville  and  formed  itself  into 

a  provisional  government,  he  was  charged  to  convey  to  the 

chamber  of  deputies  a  protest  embodying  the  terms  which  the 

advanced  Liberals  wished  to  impose  on  the  king  to  be  elected. 

He  supported  the  idea  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  against  the 

extreme  Republicans,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 

commissioners  chosen  to  escort  Charles  X.  out  of  France.    On  his 

return  he  was  nominated  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

His  concessions  to  the  Parisian  mob  and  his  extreme  gentleness 

towards  those  who  demanded  the  prosecution  of  the  ministers  of 

Charles  X.  led  to  an  unflattering  comparison  with  J6r6me  Potion 

under  similar  circumstances.    Louis  Philippe's  government  was 

far  from  satisfying  his  desires  for  reform,  -and  he  persistently 

urged  the  "broadening  of  the  bases  of  the  monarchy, *'  while  he 

protested  his  loyalty  to  the  dynasty.    He  was  returned  to  the 

chamber  of  deputies  for  the  department  of  Eure  in  1831.    The 

day  after  the  demonstration  of  Jtme  1832  on  the  occasion  of  the 

funeral  of  General  Lamarque,  he  made  himself  indirectly  the 

mouthpiece  of  the  Democrats  in  an  interview  with  Louis  Philippe, 

which  is  given  at  length  in  his  Mimoires.    Subsequently,  in 

pleading  before  the  court  of  cassation  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 

rioters,  he  secured  the  annulling  of  the  judgments  given  by  the 

council  of  war.    The  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1842  was  a 

blow  to  Barrot's  party,  which  sought  to  substitute  the  regency 

of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  for  that  of  the  duke  of  Nemours  in  the 

event  of  the  succession  of  the  count  of  Paris.    In  1846  Barrot 

made  a  tour  in  the  Near  East,  returning  in  time  to  take  part  a 

second  time  in  the  preliminaries  of  revolution.    He  organized 

banquets  of  the  disaffected  in  the  various  cities  of  France,  and 

demanded  electoral  reform  to  avoid  revolution.     He  did  noi 

foresee  the  strength  of  the  outbreak  for  which  his  eloquence  had 

prepared  the  way,  and  clung  to  the  programme  of  1830.    He 

tried  to  support  the  regency  of  the  duchess  in  the  chamber  on 

the  24th  of  February,  only  to  find  that  the  time  was  past  for 
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half-measures.  He  acquiesced  in  the  republic  and  gave  his 
adhesion  to  General  Cavaignac.  He  became  the  chief  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  first  ministry  in  the  hope  of  extracting  Liberal 
measures,  but  was  dismissed  in  1849  as  soon  as  he  had  served 
the  president's  purpose  of  avoiding  open  conflict.  After  the 
coup  d^Hal  of  December  1851  he  was  one  of  those  who  sought  to 
accuse  Napoleon  of  high  treason.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time  and  retired  from  active  politics  for  some  ten  years.  He  was 
drawn  once  more  into  affairs  by  the  hopes  of  reform  held  out  by 
£mile  Ollivier,  accepting  in  1869  the  presidency  of  an  extra- 
parliamentary  committee  on  decentralization.  After  the  fall  of 
thf*  empire  he  was  nominated  by  Thiers,  whom  he  had  supported 
under  Louis  Philippe,  president  of  the  council  of  state.  But  his 
powers  were  now  failing,  and  he  had  only  filled  his  new  ofiice  for 
about  a  year  when  he  died  at  Bougival  on  the  6th  of  August  1873. 
He  had  been  sufficiently  an  optimist  to  believe  in  the  triumph  of 
the  liberal  but  non-republican  institutions  dear  to  him  under  the 
restoration,  under  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon  succes- 
sively. He  was  unable  to  foresee  and  unwilling  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  his  political  agitation  in  1830  and  1848,  and  in 
spite  of  his  talents  and  acknowledged  influence  he  thus  failed  to 
secure  the  honours  won  by  more  uncompromising  politicians. 
He  was  described  by  Thureau-Dangin  as  "  le  plus  solcnnel  des 
inducts,  le  plus  m6ditatif  des  irr6fl£chis,  le  plus  heurcux  des 
ambitieux,  le  plus  austere  des  courtisans  de  la  foule." 

His  personal  relations  with  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon,  with 
his  views  on  the  events  in  which  he  was  concerned,  are  described  in 
the  four  volumes  of  his  Mimoires,  edited  by  Duvergier  de  Hauranne 
in  1875-1876.    See  also  Thureau-Dangin,  Hist,  de  la  monarckie  de 

BARROW,  ISAAC  (1630-1677),  English  mathematidan  and 
divine,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Barrow,  a  linen-draper  in  London, 
belonging  to  an  old  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire  family.  His 
uncle  was  Bishop  Isaac  Barrow  of  St  Asaph  ( 1 6 1 4- 1 680) .  He  was 
at  first  placed  for  two  or  three  years  at  the  Charterhouse  school. 
There,  however,  his  conduct  gave  but  little  hopes  of  his  ever 
succeeding  as  a  scholar.  But  after  his  removal  from  this  estab- 
lishment to  Felsted  school  in  Essex,  where  Martin  Holbeach 
was  master,  his  disposition  took  a  happier  turn ;  and  having  soon 
made  considerable  progress  in  learning,  he  was  in  1643  entered 
at  St  Peter's  College,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  apph'cd  himself  to  the  study  of  Uterature  and 
science,  especially  of  natural  philosophy.  He  at  first  intended 
to  adopt  the  medical  profe^on,  and  made  some  progress  in 
anatomy,  botany  and  chemistry,  after  which  he  studied  chrono- 
logy, geometry  and  astronomy.  He  then  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  in  a  voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna  gave  proofs 
of  great  personal  bravery  during  an  attack  made  by  an  Algerine 
pirate.  At  Smyrna  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the 
English  consul,  Mr  Bretton,  upon  whose  death  he  afterwards 
wrote  a  Latin  elegy.  From  this  place  he  proceeded  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  received  similar  civilities  from  Sir  Thomas 
Bendish,  the  English  ambassador,  and  Sir  Jonathan  Dawes,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  contracted  an  intimate  friendship.  While 
at  Constantinople  he  read  and  studied  the  works  of  St  Chry- 
sostom,  whom  he  preferred  to  all  the  other  Fathers.  He  resided  in 
Turkey  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  Venice,  and  thence  returned  home  through  Germany  and 
Holland  in  1659. 

Immediately  on  his  reaching  England  he  received  ordination 
from  Bishop  Brownrig,  and  in  1660  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Greek  professorship  at  Cambridge.  When  he  entered  upon  this 
office  he  intended  to  have  prelected  upon  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles;  but  he  altered  his  intention  and  made  choice  of 
Aristotle's  rhetoric  His  lectures  on  this  subject,  having  been  lent 
to  a  friend  who  never  returned  them,  are  irrecoverably  lost.  In 
July  1662  he  was  elected  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham 
College,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr  John  Wilkins,  master  of 
Trinity  College  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester;  and  in  May 
1663  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  first 
election  made  by  the  council  after  obtaining  their  charter.  The 
same  year  the  executors  of  Henry  Lucas,  who,  according  to  the 


terms  of  his  will,  had  founded  a  mathematical  chair  at  Cambridge, 
fixed  upon  Barrow  as  the  first  professor;  and  although  his  two 
professorships  were  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  he  chose 
to  resign  that  of  Gresham  College,  which  he  did  on  the  2oih  of 
May  1664.  In  1669  he  resigned  his  mathematical  chair  to  his 
pupil,  Isaac  Newton,  having  now  determined  to  renounce  the 
study  of  mathematics  for  that  of  divinity.  Upon  quitting  his 
professorship  Barrow  was  only  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College;  but 
his  uncle  gave  him  a  small  sinecure  in  Wales,  and  Dr  Seth  Ward, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend  in  that  church. 
In  the  year  1670  he  was  creat^l  doctor  in  divinity  by  mandate; 
and,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr  Pearson  to  the  see  of  Chester,  be 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  master  of  Trinity  College  by  the 
king's  patent,  bearing  the  date  of  the  13th  of  February  1672. 
In  1675  Dr  Barrow  was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  May  1677,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  monument,  surmounted  by  his  bust,  was  soon 
after  erected  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends. 

By  his  English  contemporaries  Barrow  was  considered  a 
mathematician  second  only  to  Newton.  Continental  writers  do 
not  place  him  so  high,  and  their  judgment  is  probably  the  xnore 
correct  one.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  clear-sighted  and  able 
mathematician,  who  handled  admirably  the  severe  geometrical 
method,  and  who  in  his  Method  of  Tangents  approximated  to  the 
course  of  reasoning  by  which  Newton  was  afterwards  led  to 
the  doctrine  of  ultimate  ratios;  but  his  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  are  of  no  great  importance,  and  his  lectures 
upon  elementary  principles  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  border-land  between  mathematics 
and  philosophy.  (See  iNnNiTESiMAL  Calculits.)  His  Sermons 
have  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation;  they  are  weighty  pieces 
of  reasoning,  elaborate  in  construction  and  ponderous  in  style. 

His  scient  ific  works  are  very  nu  merous.  The  most  important  are . — 
Euclid's  Elements;  Euclid's  Data;  Optical  Lectures,  read  in  the 
public  school  of  Cambridge;  Thirteen  Geometrical  Leetitres;  Ttue 
Works  of  Archimedes,  the  Four  Books  of  ApoUonius's  Conic  Sections, 
and  Theodosius's  Spherics,  explained  tn  a  Nev  Method;  A  Lecture. 
in  which  Archimedes'  Theorems  of  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  are 
investigated  and  briefly  demonstrated;  Mathematical  Lectures,  ivad 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  above 
were  all  written  in  Latin.  His  English  works  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  four  volumes  folio. 

See  Ward,  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,  and  WhewcQ's  bio- 
graphy prefixed  to  the  9th  volume  of  Napier's  edition  of  Barrow's 
Sermons. 

BARROW.  SIR  JOHN  (1764- 1848),  English  sUtesnoan,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Dragley  Beck  in  the  parish  of  Ulverstoa 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  19th  of  June  1764.  He  started  in  life  as 
superintending  clerk  of  an  iron  foundry  at  Liverpool  and  after- 
wards taught  mathematics  at  a  school  in  Greenwich.  Through 
the  interest  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  to  whose  son  he  taught 
mathematics,  he  was  attached  on  the  first  British  embassy  to 
China  as  comptroller  of  the  household  to  Lord  Macartney.  He 
soon  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  on 
which  he  subsequently  contributed  interesting  articles  to  the 
Quarterly  Renew;  and  the  account  of  the  embassy  published 
by  Sir  George  Staunton  records  many  of  Barrow's  valuable 
contributions  to  literature  and  science  connected  with  China. 

Allhoitgh  Barrow  ceased  to  be  officially  connected  with  Chinese 
affairs  after  the  return  of  the  embassy  in  1794,  he  always  took 
much  interest  in  them,  and  on  critical  occasions  was  frequently 
consulted  by  the  British  government.  In  1 797  he  accompanied 
Lord  Macartney,  as  private  secretary,  in  his  important  and 
delicate  mission  to  settle  the  government  of  the  newly  acquired 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Barrow  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  reconciling  the  Boers  and  Kaffirs  and  of  reporting 
on  the  country  in  the  interior  On  his  return  from  his  journey, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  all  parts  of  the  colony,  he  was 
appointed  auditor-general  of  public  accounts.  He  now  decided 
to  settle  in  South  Africa,  married  Anne  Maria  Truter.  and  in 
1800  bought  a  house  in  Cape  Town.  But  the  surrender  of  the 
colony  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1802)  upset  this  plan.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1804,  was  appointed  by  Lord  MclviUe 
second  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  a  post  which  he  hdd  for 
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forty  yeaxs.  Re  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the 
devcn  chief  lords  who  successively  presided  at  the  admiralty 
board  during  that  period,  and  more  espedally  of  King  William  IV. 
while  lord  high  admiral,  who  honoured  him  with  tokens  of  his 
personal  regard.  Barrow  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  2821  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh 
University.  A  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  him  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1835.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  X845  and  devoted 
himself  to  writing  a  history  of  the  modem  Arctic  voyages  of 
discovery  (1846),  of  which  he  was  a  great  promoter,  as  well  as 
his  autobiography,  published  in  iSa?.  He  died  suddenlv  on 
the  23rd  of  November  1848. 

Besides  the  numerous  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  already 
mentioned,  Barfow  published  among  other  works,  Travels  in 
China  (1804);  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  South  Africa  (1806); 
and  lives  of  Lord  Macartney  (1807),  Lord  Anson  (1839),  ^^ 
Howe  (1838).  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

SecMemcir  of  John  Barlow,  by  G.  F.  Suunton  (1852). 

BARROW,  a  river  of  south-eastern  Ireland.  It  rises  in  the 
Slieve  Bfcx>m  mountains,  and  flows  at  first  easterly  and  then 
almost  due  south,  until,  on  joining  the  Suir,  it  forms  the  estuary 
of  the  south  coast  known  as  Waterford  Harbour.  Including 
the  12  m.  of  the  estuary,  the  length  of  its  valley  is  rather  more 
than  xoo  m.,  without  coimting  the  lesser  windings  of  the  river. 
The  total  area  of  drainage  to  Wateriord  Harbour  (including 
the  basin  of  the  Suir)  is  3500  sq.  m.,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the 
county  Kilkenny,  with  parts  of  Wateriord,  Cork  and  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  Cark>w,  King's  and  Queen's  counties.  The  chief 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Banow  are  Athy  (where  it  becomes 
navi^ble  and  has  a  junction  with  the  Grand  Canal),  Carlow, 
Bagenalstown  and  New  Ross.  The  chief  affluent  is  the  Nore, 
which  it  receives  from  the  north-west  a  little  above  New  Ross. 
Tlie  scenery  on  its  banks  is  in  parts  very  beautiful. 

BARROW  (from  A.S.  beorhf  a  mount  or  hillock),  a  word 
found  occasionally  among  place-names  in  England  applied  to 
natural  eminences,  but  generally  restricted  in  its  modem  applica- 
tion to  denote  an  ancient  grave-mound.  The  custom  of  con- 
structing barrows  or  mounds  of  stone  or  earth  over  the  remains 
of  the  dead  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  sepulchral  systems 
of  primitive  times.  Originating  in  the  common  sentiment  of 
humanity,  which  desires  by  some  visible  memorial  to  honour  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead,  it  was  practised  alike  by 
peoples  of  high  and  of  low  development,  and  continued  through 
all  the  stages  of  culture  that  preceded  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Tlie  primary  idea  of  sepulture  appears  to  have 
been  the  provision  of  a  habitation  for  the  dead;  and  thus, 
in  its  perfect  form,  the  barrow  included  a  chamber  or  chambers 
where  the  tenant  was  surrounded  with  the  prized  possessions 
of  his  previous  life.  A  conunon  feature  of  the  earlier  barrows 
is  the  enclosing  fence,  which  marked  off  the  site  from  the  sur- 
rounding ground.  When  the  barrow  was  of  earth,  this  was 
effected  by  an  encircling  trench  or  a  low  vallum.  When  the 
barrow  was  a  stone  stmcture,  the  enclosure  was  usually  a  circle 
of  standing  stones.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  chamber  formed 
above  ground,  the  barrow  covered  a  pit  excavated  for  the 
interment  under  the  original  surface.  In  Uiter  times  the  mound 
itself  was  frequently  dispensed  with,  and  the  interments  made 
within  the  enclosure  of  a  trench,  a  vallum  or  a  circle  of  standing 
stones.  Usually  the  great  barrows  occupy  conspicuous  sites; 
but  in  general  the  external  form  is  no  index  to  the  internal 
instruction  and  gives  no  definite  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
sepulchral  usages.  Thus,  while  the  long  barrow  is  characteristic 
of  the  Stone  Age,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  without  direct  examina- 
tion whether  it  may  be  chambered  or  unchambered,  or  whether 
the  burials  within  it  may  be  those  of  burnt  or  of  unburat 
bodies. 

In  Eag^d  the  long  barrow'usually  contains  a  single  chamber, 
entering  by  a  passage  underneath  the  higher  and  wider  end  of  the 
mound.  In  Denmark  the  chambers  are  at  irregular  intervals 
along  the  body  of  the  mound,  and  have  no  passages  leading  into 
them.    The  Jong  barrows  of  Great  Britain  are  often  from  aoo  to 


400  ft.  in  length  by  60  to  80  ft.  wide.  Their  chambers  are  mdely 
but  strongly  built,  with  dome-shaped  roofs,  formed  by  over* 
Upping  the  successive  courses  of  the  upper  part  of  the  side  walls. 
In  Scandinavia,  on  the  other  hand,  such  dome-roofed  chambers 
are  unknown,  and  the  constraction  of  the  chambers  as  a  rule  is 
megalithic,  five  or  six  monoliths  supporting  one  or  more  capstones 
of  enormous  size.  Such  chambers,  denuded  of  the  covering  mound, 
or  over  which  no  covering  mound  has  been  raised,  are  popularly 
known  in  England  as  "  cromlechs  "  and  in  France  as  "  dolmens  " 
(see  Stone  Monuments).  Tlie  prevailing  mode  of  sepulture  in 
all  the  different  varieties  of  these  structures  is  by  the  deposit  of 
the  body  in  a  contracted  position,  accompanied  by  weapons  and 
implements  of  stone,  occasionally  by  ornaments  of  gold,  jet  or 
amber.  Vessels  of  day,  more  or  less  ornate  in  character,  which 
occur  with  these  early  interments  of  unbumt  bodies,  have  been 
regarded  as  food-vessels  and  drinking-cups,  differing  in  character 
and  purpose  from  the  cinerary  urns  of  krger  sixe  in  which  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  were  dep<»ited  after  cremation. 

The  custom  of  burning  the  body  commenced  in  the  Stone  Age, 
before  the  long  barrow  or  the  dolmen  had  passed  out  of  use.  While 
cremation  is  rare  in  the  long  barrows  of  the  south  of  England,  it 
is  the  rule  in  those  of  Yorkshire  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  In 
Ireland,  where  the  long  barrow  form  is  all  but  unknown,  the  round 
barrow  or  chambered  cairn  prevailed  from  the  earliest  Pagan 
period  till  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  Irish  barrows 
occur  in  groups  in  certain  localities,  some  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  royal  cemeteries  of  the  tribal  confederacies,  whereof 
eight  are  enimierated  in  an  ancient  Irish  manuscript,  the  Leabhaf 
na  h^UidhHt  compiled  c.  a.d.  xzoo.  The  best-known  of  these  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  above  Droghcda,  and  consists 
of  a  group  of  the  largest  cairns  in  Ireland.  One,  at  New  Grange, 
is  a  huge  mound  of  stones  and  earth,  over  300  ft.  in  diameter  and 
70  ft.  in  height  Around  its  base  are  the  remains  of  a  circle  of 
large  standing  stones.  The  chamber,  which  is  20  ft.  high  in  the 
centre,  is  reached  by  a  passage  about  70  ft.  in  length.  In  the 
Loughcrew  Hills,  Co.  Meath,  there  is  a  group  of  about  thirty  stone 
barrows  or  cairns,  mostly  chambered,  their  bases  measuring 
from  5  or  6  to  60  yds.  in  diameter.  They  are  unusually  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  exposed  slabs  in  the  walls 
of  the  chambers  are  ornamented  with  spirals  and  other  devices, 
rudely  incised.  As  in  the  case  of  the  long  barrows,  the  traditional 
form  of  the  circular,  chambered  barrow  was  retained  through 
various  changes  in  the  sepulchral  customs  of  the  people.  It  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  practice  of  cremation,  however,  that  it 
should  induce  a  modification  of  the  barrow  structure.  The 
chamber,  no  longer  regarded  as  a  habitation  to  be  tenanted  by 
the  deceased,  became  simply  a  cist  for  the  reception  of  the  um 
which  held  his  ashes.  The  degradation  of  the  chamber  naturally 
produced  a  corresponding  degradation  of  the  mound  which  covered 
it,  and  the  barrows  of  the  Bronze  Age,  in  which  cremation  was 
common,  are  smaller  and  less  imposing  than  those  of  the  Stone- 
Age,  but  often  surprisingly  rich  in  the  relics  of  the  life  and  of  the 
art  workmanship  of  the  time.  In  addition  to  the  varied  and 
beautiful  forms  of  implements  and  weapons — frequentiy  orna- 
mented with  a  high  degree  of  artistic  taste — ^armlets  and  other 
personal  ornaments  in  gold,  amber,  jet  and  bronze  are  not 
uncommon.  The  barrows  of  the  bronze  period,  like  some  of 
those  of  the  Stone  Age,  appear  to  have  been  used  as  tribal  or 
family  cemeteries.  In  Denmark  as  many  as  seventy  deposits  of 
burnt  interments  have  been  observed  in  a  single  mound,  indicat- 
ing its  use  as  a  burying-place  throughout  a  lonir  succession  of 
years. 

In  the  Iron  Age  there  was  less  uniformity  in  tne  ounai  customs. 
In  some  of  the  barrows  in  central  France,  and  in  the  wolds  of 
Yorkshire,  the  interments  include  the  arms  and  accoutrements 
of  a  charioteer,  with  his  chariot,  harness  and  horses.  In 
Scandinavia  a  custom,  aUuded  to  in  the  sagas,  of  burying  the 
viking  in  his  ship,  drawn  up  on  land,  and  raising  a  barrow  over 
it,  is  exemplified  by  the  ship-burials  discovered  in  Norway.  The 
ship  found  in  the  Ck)kstad  moufid  was  78  ft.  long,  and  had  a  mast 
and  sixteen  pairs  of  oars.  In  a  chamber  abaft  the  mast  the 
viking  had  been  laid,  with  his  weapons,  and  together  with  him  were 
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buried  twelve  horses,  six  dogs  and  a  peacock.  An  Interesting 
example  of  ,the  great  timber-chambered  barrow  is  that  at 
Jelling  in  Jutland,  known  as  the  barrow  of  Thyre  Danebod, 
queen  of  King  Gorm  the  Old,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
loth  century.  It  is  a  mound  about  200  ft.  in  diameter,  and  over 
50  ft  in  height,  containing  a  chamber  33  ft.  long,  8  fL  wide  and 
5  ft.  high,  formed  of  massive  slabs  of  oak.  Though  it  had  been 
entered  and  plundered  in  the  middle  ages,  a  few  relics  were  found 
when  it  was  reopened,  among  which  were  a  silver  cup,omamented 
with  the  interlacing  work  characteristic  of  the  time  and  some 
personal  ornaments.  It  is  highly  Ulustr&tive  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  andent  sepulchral  usages  were  retained  even  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  that  King  Harold,  son  and  successor 
of  Gorm  the  Old,  who  is  said  to  have  christianized  all  Denmark 
and  Norway,  followed  the  pagan  custom  of  erecting  a  chambered 
tumulus  over  the  remains  of  his  father,  on  the  summit  of  which 
was  placed  a  rude  pillar-stone,  bearing  on  one  side  the  memorial 
inscription  in  runes,  and  on  the  other  a  representation  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  distinguished  by  the  crossed  nimbus  sur- 
rounding the  head.  The  so-called  Kings'  Hows  at  Upsala  in 
Sweden  rival  those  of  Jelling  in  size  and  height  In  the  chamber 
of  one,  opened  in  X829,  there  was  found  an  urn  full  of  calcined 
bones;  and  along  with  it  were  ornaments  of  gold  showing  the 
characteristic  workmanship  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  Along  with  the  calcined  human  bimes  were  bones 
of  animals,  among  which  those  of  the  horse  and  the  dog  were 
distinguished. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  researches  in  European  barxows 
with  such  notices  of  banow-burial  as  may  be  gleaned  from  early 
writings,  we  find  them  mutually  illustrative. 

The  Homeric  account  of  the  building  of  the  barrow  of  Hector 
(//.  zziv.)  brings  vividly  before  us  the  scene  so  often  suggested  by 
the  examination  of  the  tumuli  of  prehistoric  times.  During  nine 
days  wood  was  collectea  and  brought,  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  to 
the  site  of  the  funeral  pyre.  Then  the  pyre  was  built  and  the 
body  laid  upon  it.  After  burning  for  twenty-four  hours  the 
smouldering  embers  were  extinguished  with  libations  of  wine. 
The  white  and  calcined  bones  were  then  picked  out  of  the  ashes 
by  the  friends  and  placed  in  a  metallic  urn,  which  was  deposited 
in  a  hollow  grave  or  dst  and  covered  over  with  large  well-fitting 
stones.  Finally,  a  barrow  of  great  magnitude  was  heaped  over 
the  remains  and  the  funeral  feast  was  celebrated.  The  obsequies 
of  Achilles,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey,  were  also  celebrated  with 
details  which  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  observed  in  tumuli 
both  of  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages.  The  body  was  brought  to  the 
pile  in  an  embroidered  robe  and  jaxs  of  unguents  and  honey  were 
placed  beside  iL  Sheep  and  oxen  were  daughtered  at  tlue  pile. 
The  incinerated  bones  were  collected  from  the  ashes  and  placed 
in  a  golden  urn  along  with  those  of  Patrodus,  Achilles's  dearest 
friend.  Over  the  remains  a  great  and  shapdy  mound  was  raised 
on  the  high  headland,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  from  afar  by  future 
generations  of  men. 

Herodotus,  descxibiiig  the  funeral  customs  of  the  Scythians, 
states  that,  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  the  body  was  placed  upon  a 
couch  in  a  chamber  sunk  in  the  earth  and  covered  with  timber, 
in  which  were  deposited  all  things  needful  for  the  comfort  of  the 
deceased  in  the  other  worid.  One  of  his  wives  was  strani^ed  and 
laid  beside  him,  his  cup-bearer  and  other  attendants,  his  chario- 
teer and  his  horses  were  kiUed  and  placed  in  the  tomb,  which  was 
then  filled  up  with  earth  and  an  enormous  mound  raised  hi^  over 
an.  The  banows  which  cover  the  plains  of  andent  Scsrthia  attest 
the  truth  of  this  description.  A  Siberian  barrow,  described  by 
Demidov,  contained  three  contiguous  chambers  of  unhewn  stone. 
In  the  central  chamber  lay  the  skeleton  of  the  andent  chief,  with 
his  sword,  his  spear,  his  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  The 
skdeton  reclined  upon  a  sheet  of  pure  gold,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  which  had  been  wrapped  in  a  mantle  broidered 
with  gold  and  studded  with  predous  stones.  Over  it  was  extended 
another  sheet  of  pure  gold.  In  a  smaller  chamber  at  the  chief's 
head  lay  the  skdeton  of  a  female,  richly  attired,  extended  upon 
a  sheet  of  pure  gold  and  similarly  covered  with  a  sheet  of  the  same 
metaL    A  golden  chain  adorned  ha  neck  and  her  anna  wen 


endrded  with  bracdets  of  pure  f^.  In  a  third  chamber,  at  the 
chief's  feet,  lay  the  skeleton  of  his  favourite  horse  with  saddle, 
bridle  and  stirrups. 

So  curiously  aHke  in  their  general  features  were  the  sepukhral 
usages  connected  with  barrow-burial  over  the  whole  of  Europe,* 
that  we  find  the  Angk>-Saxon  Saga  of  Beowulf  describing  the 
chambered  tumulus  with  its  gigantic  masonry  *'hdd  fast  on  pn^ 
with  vaults  of  stone,"  and  the  passage  under  the  mound  haunted 
by  a  dragon,  the  guardian  of  the  treasures  ot  heathen  gold  whidi 
it  contained.  Beowulf's  own  burial  is  minutdy  described  in  terms 
which  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  paralld  passages  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  There  is  first  the  preparation  of  the  pile, 
which  is  hung  round  with  helmets,  shidds  and  coats  of  maiL 
Then  the  corpse  is  brought  and  laid  in  the  midst;  the  pile  is 
kindled  and  die  roaring  flame  rises,  mingled  with  weeping,  till 
all  is  consumed.  Then,  for  ten  long  days,  the  warriors  labour  at 
the  rearing  of  his  mighty  mound  on  the  headUnd,  high  and  broad, 
to  be  seen  afar  by  the  pasacis-by  on  land  and  sea. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  mausolea  of  the  Lydian  kings,  the 
dmilar,  chambered  sepulchres  of  Mycenae,  and  the  Etruscan 
tombs  at  Caere  and  Void,  are  lineally  descended  from  the 
chambered  barrows  of  prehistoric  times,  modified  in  constnictkm 
according  to  the  advancement  of  architectural  art  at  the  period  of 
their  erection.  There  is  no  cotmtry  in  Europe  destitute  of  more 
or  less  abundant  proofs  of  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
barrow-burial  in  eariy  times.  It  can  also  be  traced  on  both  sides 
of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Asia  Minor  acioa 
the  continent  to  India,  China  and  JapaiL 

In  the  new  worid  as  well  as  in  the  old,  similar  customs  pre- 
vailed from  a  very  remote  period.  In  the  great  plains  of  North 
America  the  dead  were  buried  in  barrows  of  enormous  magnitude, 
which  occasionally  present  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  barroirs 
of  Great  Britain.  In  these  mounds  cremation  appears  moR 
frequently  than  inhumation;  and  both  are  accompanied  by 
implements,  weapons  and  ornaments  of  stone  and  bone.  The 
pottery  accompanying  the  remains  is  often  elaboratdy  orna- 
mented, and  the  mound  builders  were  evidently  possessed  of  ai 
higher  devdopment  of  taste  and  skill  than  is  evinced  by  any  of 
the  modem  aboriginal  races,  by  whom  the  mounds  and  thdr 
contents  are  regarded  as  utterly  mysterious. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  customs  so  widely  spread  and 
so  deeply  rooted  as  those  connected  with  barrow-burial  should 
have  been  difficult  to  eradicate.  In  fact,  compliance  with  the 
Christian  practice  of  inhumation  in  the  cemeteries  sanctioned  by 
the  church,  was  only  enforced  in  Europe  by  capitularies  denounc- 
ing the  punishment  of  death  on  those  who  persisted  in  burying 
their  dead  after  the  pagan  fashion  or  in  the  pagan  mounds.  Yet 
even  in  the  middle  ages  kings  of  Christian  countries  were  buried 
with  their  swords  and  spears,  and  queens  with  their  q>indles  and 
ornaments;  the  bishop  was  laid  in  his  grave  with  his  crosier  and 
comb;  the  priest  with  his  chalice  and  vestments;  and  day 
vessels  filled  with  charcoal  (answering  to  the  urns  of  heathen 
times)  are  foimd  in  the  churches  of  France  and  Denmark. 

Authorities.— Canon  W.  Greenwell,  Britisk  Bamwt  (Loodoe. 
1877) ;  Dr  J.  Thumam,  "  On  Andent  British  Barrows,"  in  Arckae»^ 


Icgia^  vols.  A2,  4^  (i860) ;  J.  R.  Mortimer.  F^riy  Years'  Researches 
in  Burial  Mounis  of  East  Ycrkskire  (London.  1905)  ij,  Aadenaa, 
Scotland  in  Pag»n  Times  (Edinburgh,  1886);  Dr  T.  H.  Br>ce. 
"  Records  of  Explorations  amon^  the  Cairns  01  Arran  and  Butr. '  in 
Proceedings  of  the  SociOy  of  Antimtaries  of  Scotland^  vols.  ^  37.  58 
(1901-1003):  W.  C.  Borlase,  The  Dolmens  tff  /rcbad  (Londoa. 
1897);  Dictumnaire  archiolotifue  de  la  Canle  (Paris,  1875);  A.  P. 
MAd9en,(havhoieogCrasrfundfnStenaldereniDanmark{Ci^iCBh»gn, 
1900);  S.  Mailer,  Nordische  AUertumsksmde  oms  Ddmemark  mmi 
Schleswii  (Strassburs,  1897);  O.  Monteltus.  The  CmTtHlMM  ^ 
Sweden  t»  Heathen  Times  (London,  1888),  and  Der  Orient  mi 
Europa  (Stockholm,  1899);  E.  Cartailhar,  Les  Ages  prikisteriqwts 
de  VEspagne  et  du  Portugal  (Paris.  1886):  W.  Gowlaad,  "Tlie 
Dolmens  and  Burial  Mounds  in  Japan,"  in  Arckaeolopa.  voL  S5 
(1897);  C.  Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  EsploratioiB  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology"  {Tw^tk  Annual  Report  foe  i890-iS9t* 
Washington,  Z894.)  (J.  AsO 

BARROWB.  HENRY  (?  1550-1593),  En^ish  Puritan  and 
Separatist,  was  bom  about  1550,  at  Shipdam,  Norfolk,  of  a 
family  related  by  marriage  Co  the  laid  keeper  Baam,  and 
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probably  to  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London.  He  matriculated  at 
Clare  lUl,  Cambridge;  in  November  1566,  and  gnuluated  B.A. 
in  1569-1570.  Afterwards  he  "  followed  the  c»urt "  for  some 
time,  leading  a  frivolous  if  not  L'centious  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  Gray's  Im&  for  a  few  years  from  1576,  but  was  never  called 
to  the  bar.  About  1580  or  Z58X  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  a 
sermon,  whereupon  be  retired  to  the  counti^,  and  was  led  by 
study  and  meditation  to  the  strictest  form  of  Puritanism.  Sub- 
sequently, in  what  manner  is  not  known,  he  came  into  intimate 
relations  with  John  Ckcenwood,  the  Separatist  leader,  whose 
views  (probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  Browne's  influence) 
he  adopted  without  reserve.  Though  not  strictly  resident  in 
London  at  this  time,  he  was  associated  with  "  the  brethren  of 
the  Separation  "  there,  in  whose  secret  meetings  his  natural 
earnestness  and  eloquence  made  him  conspicuous.  Greenwood 
having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Qink,  Barrowc  came  from  the 
country  to  visit  him,  and  on  the  xgth  ot  November  1586  was 
detained  1^  the  gaoler  and  brought  before  Archbishop  Whitgif  t. 
He  insisted  on  the  ill^ality  of  this  arrest,  refused  either  to  take 
the  ex  qfido  oath  or  to  give  bail  for  future  appearance,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Gatehouse.  After  nearly  six  months'  detention 
and  several  irr^ular  examinations  before  the  high  commissioners, 
he  and  Greenwood  were  formally  indicted  (May  1587)  for  re- 
cusancy under  an  act  originally  directed  against  Papists.  They 
were  ordered  to  find  heavy  bail  for  comformity,  and  to  remain 
in  the  Fleet  Prison  until  it  was  forthcoming.  Barrowe  continued 
a  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  nearly  six  years,  sometimes 
in  dose  confinement,  sometimes  having  "the  Hbcrty  of  the 
prison."  He  was  subjected  to  several  more  examinations,  once 
before  the  privy  coundl  at  Whitehall  on  the  z8th  of  March  1588, 
as  a  result  of  petition  to  the  queen.  On  these  occasions  he 
vigorously  maintained  the  principle  of  separatism,  denouncing 
the  prescribed  ritual  of  the  Church  as  "  a  false  worship,"  and 
the  bishops  as  oppressors  and  persecutors.  During  his  imprison- 
ments he  was  engaged  in  written  controversy  with  Robert  Browne 
(down  to  1588),  who  had  yielded  a  partial  submission  to  the 
established  order,  and  whom  he  therefore  accounted  a  renegade. 
He  also  wrote  several  vigorous  treatises  in  defence  of  separatism 
and  congregational  independency,  the  most  important  being: — 
A  Tnu  Description  of  the  Visible  CongregiUum  of  the  Saints^  brc. 
(1589);  A  Plain  RtfnUUion  of  Mr  Giford*s  Booke,  intituled 
A  Short  Treatise  Gainst  the  Donatistes  of  England  (1590-1591), 
and  A  Brief  Discovery  of  the  False  Church  (1591).  Othtn  were 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow-prisoner,  Greenwood. 
These  writings  were  taken  charge  of  by  friends  and  mostly 
printed  in  Holland.  By  Z590  the  bishops  thought  it  advisable 
to  try  other  means  of  convindng  or  stlendng  these  indomitable 
controversialists,  and  sent  several  conforming  Puritan  ministers 
to  confer  with  them,  but  without  effect.  At  length  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  on  a  capital  charge  of  "  devising  and  circu- 
lating seditious  books,"  for  which,  as  the  law  then  stood,  it  was 
easy  to  secure  a  conviction.  They  were  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death  on  the  35rd  of  March  1593.  What  followed  is,  happily, 
unique  in  the  history  of  English  misrule.  The  day  after  sentence 
tbey  were  brought  out  as  if  for  execution  and  respited.  On  the 
31st  of  March  they  were  taken  to  the  gallows,  and  after  the 
ropes  had  been  i^ced  about  their  necks  were  again  respited. 
Finally  they  were  hanged  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  Aprfl.  The  motive  of  all  this  is  obscure,  but  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  lord  treasurer  Burghley  endeavoured  to 
save  their  lives,  and  was  frustrated  by  Whitgift  and  other 
bishops. 

The  opinions  of  Browne  and  Barrowe  had  much  in  common, 
but  were  not  identical.  Both  maintained  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  Chnrdi  to  carry  out  necessary  reforms  without  awaiting  the 
pennissiMi  of  the  dvil  power;  and  both  advocated  congrega- 
tj<nal  Independency.  But  the  ideal  of  Browne  was  a  spiritual 
democraqf,  towards  which  separation  was  only  a  means. 
Barrowe,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  whole  established 
church  order  as  poDuted  by  the  relics  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  insisted  on  separation  as  essential  to  pure  worship  and  dis- 
(yee  further  CoNGSEGAnoMAUSu).    Barrowe  has  been 


credited  by  H.  M.  Dexter  and  others  with  being  the  author  of 
the  "  Maiprelate  Tracts  ";  but  this  is  improbable. 

AcTBORiTns.— H.  M.  Dexter,  The  Congretaiionalism  of  the  Last 
Three  Hundred  Years;  F.  J.  Powkke,  Henry  Barrowe  and  the  Exiled 
Churdt.  See  also  B.  Brook,  Lives  of  the  Puritans;  and  Cooper, 
Athenae  Cantabrigienses  (1861),  voL  iL 

BARROW-IN-FURimS,  a  seaport  and  munidpal,  county 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Lancashire,  England,  364}  m. 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London,  on  the  Furoess  railway.  Pop.  (1891) 
51,7x1;  (2901)  57.586.  It  lies  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
hammer'Shaped  peninsula  forming  part  of  the  district  of  Furoess, 
between  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon  and  Morecambe  Bay,  where 
a  narrow  chaxmel  intervenes  between  the  mainland  and  the  long 
low  island  of  Walney,  on  which  the  erection  of  a  strong  fort  was 
undertaken  by  the  War  Oflice  in  1904.  Jxi  1905  the  connexion  of 
Walney  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  was  undertaken.  In 
the  channd  is  Barrow  IsUind  (among  others)  which  is  connected 
with  the  mainland,  reclamation  having  b(»n  carried  on  until 
only  a  narrow  channd  was  left,  which  was  utilized  as  docks. 
Barrow  is  of  modem  and  remarkably  rapid  growth.  Its  rise 
was  dependent  primarily  on  the  existence  and  working  of  the 
veins  of  pure  haematite  iron  ore  in  the  district  of  Furoess  (g.v.). 
At  the  outset  Barrow  merdy  exported  the  ore  to  the.  furnaces 
of  South  Wales  and  the  midlands.  At  the  tx^ning  of  the  xgth 
century  this  export  amounted  at  most  to  a  few  thousand  tons, 
and  though  by  the  middle  of  the  century  it  had  reached  some 
50,000  hi  1847  the  population  of  Barrow  was  only  325.  In  1846 
the  first  section  of  the  Furoess  railway  was  opened,  connecting 
Barrow  with  the  mines  near  Dal  ton;  in  the  ensuing  years  a 
great  increase  in  trade  justified  the  opening  of  further  com- 
munications, and  in  1859  the  iron  works  of  Messrs  Schndder 
&  Hannay  were  instituted.  The  Barrow  Haematite  Sted 
Company  (x866)  absorbed  this  company,  and  a  great  output 
of  sted  produced  l^  the  Bessemer  process  was.  begun.  Other 
industries  followed.  Of  these  the  shipbuilding  works  have  sur- 
passed the  sted  works  in  importance,  the  celebrated  firm  of 
Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim  having  a  yard  where  they  construct 
numerous  vessels  of  war  as  well  as  others.  There  are  also  a 
petroleimi  storage  establishment,  a  paper-pulp  factory,  jute 
woiks,  and  engineering  and  wagon  works. 

The  docks  in  the  strait  between  Barrow  Island  and  the  main- 
hmd  were  constructed  in  1867,  and  named  the  Devonshire  and 
Bucdeuch  docks.  The  Ramsden  docks  are  a  subsequent  exten- 
sion. These  are  34  ft.  in  depth.  There  are  also  a  graving  dock 
500  ft.  long,  a  depositing  dock  accommodating  vessels  of  x6  ft. 
drau^t,  and  two  dectric  cranes  each  able  to  lift  150  tons. 
The  Furoess  railway  company  is  the  dock  authority.  Passenger 
steamers  run  on  weekdays  to  Belfast 

The  town  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  form,  and  contains  several 
handsome  churches,  munidpal  buildings,  exchange  and  other 
public  buildings.  An  dectric  tramway  service  connects  the  out- 
skirts and  the  centre.  There  are  statues  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  (assassinated  at  Dublin,  1883),  in  front  of  the  town- 
hall,  and  of  Sir  James  Ramsden  (d.  1896),  managing  director 
of  the  Furoess  railway  and  first  mayor  of  Barrow,  to  whom, 
together  with  the  dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bucdeuch,  the  town 
owed  much  of  its  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century.  The 
cottage  inhabited  by  George  Romncy  the  painter  from  1743 
to  X755  has  been  preserved  from  demoUtion  and  retained  as  a 
memorial.  Educational  institutions  indude  a  school  of  sdence 
and  art,  a  girls'  high  school  and  a  technical  school.  Barrow  is  a 
suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  The  parliamentary 
borough  (1885),  falling  within  the  North  Lonsdale  division  of 
the  county,  returns  one  member.  The  town  was  incorporated 
in  X867,  and  became  a  county  borough  in  x888.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  34  councillots.  Area, 
IX, 033  acres. 

BARRY,  SIR  CHARLES  (1795-1860),  English  architect,  was 
boro  in  London  on  the  33rd  of  May  1795.  the  son  of  a  stationer. 
He  was  artidcd  to  a  firm  of  architects,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  18x7,  when  he  set  out  on  a  three  years*  tour  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  Egypt  and  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
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architecture.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1820  he  settled  in 
London.  One  of  the  first  works  by  which  his  abilities  as  an 
architect  became  generally  known  was  the  church  of  St  Peter  at 
Brighton,  completed  in  1 826.  He  built  many  other  churches ;  but 
the  marked  preference  for  Itah'an  architecture,  which  he  acquired 
during  his  travels,  showed  itself  in  various  important  undertakings 
of  his  earlier  years.  In  1831  he  completed  the  Travellers'  Club 
in  Pall  Mall,  a  splendid  work  in  the  Italian  style  and  the  first  of 
its  kind  built  in  London.  In  the  same  style  and  on  a  grander 
scale  he  built  in  1837  the  Reform  Qub.  He  was  also  engaged 
on  numerous  private  mansions  in  London,  the  finest  being 
Bridgewater  House  (1847).  Birmingham  possesses  one  of  his 
best  works  in  King  Edward's  grammar  school,  built  in  the  Tudor 
style  between  1833  and  1836.  For  Manchester  be  designed  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Fine  Arts  (1824)  and  the  Athenaeum  (1836) ; 
and  for  Halifax  the  town-hall.  He  was  engaged  for  some  years 
in  reconstructing  the  Treasury  buildings,  Whitehall.  But  his 
masterpiece,  notwithstanding  all  unfavourable  criticism,  is  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster  (1840-1860).  Barry  was 
elected  A.R.A.  in  1840  and  R.A.  in  the  following  year.  His 
genius  and  achievements  were  recognized  by  the  representative 
artistic  bodies  of  the  principal  European  nations;  and  his  name 
was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  academies  of  art  at  Rome, 
Berlin,  St  Petersburg,  Brussels  and  Stockholm.  He  was  chosen 
F.R.S.  in  1849  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1852. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Clapham  near  London  on  the  12th  of  May 
i860,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As 
a  landscape  gardener  he  was  no  less  brilliant  than  as  an  architect, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
he  formed  schools  of  modelling,  stone  and  wood  carving,  cabinet- 
making,  metal-wurking,  glass  and  decorative  painting,  and  of 
encaustic  tile-making.  In  1867  appeared  a  life  of  him  by  his  son 
Bishop  Alfred  Barry.  A  claim  was  thereupon  set  up  on  behalf 
of  Pugin,  the  famous  architect,  who  was  dead  and  who  had  been 
Barry's  assistant,  to  a  much  larger  share  in  the  work  of  designing 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  than  was  admitted  in  Dr  Barry's 
narrative.  The  controversy  raged  for  a  time,  but  without 
substantiating  Pugin's  claim. 

His  second  son,  Alfred  Barry  (1826-  ),  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  4th  wrangler  and  gained  a  first-class  in  the  classical  tripos 
in  1848.  He  was  successively  sub- warden  of  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond  (184^1854),  head-master  of  Leeds  grammar  school 
(1854-1862),  principal  of  Cheltenham  College  (2862-1868),  and 
principal  of  King's  College,  London  ( 1 868-1883) .  He  was  canon 
of  Worcester  from  1871  to  18S1,  and  of  Westminster  from  i88z 
to  1884.  From  1884  to  1889  he  served  as  bishop  of  Sydney  and 
primate  of  Australia,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was 
assistant  bishop  in  the  dioCese  of  Rochester  from  1889  to  1891, 
and  rector  of  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  from  1895  to  1900.  He  was 
appointed  canon  of  Windsor  in  1891  and  assistant  bishop  in 
West  London  in  1897.  Besides  the  life  of  his  father  mentioned 
above,  he  published  numerous  theological  works. 

Another  son,  EowARb  Middleton  Barry  (1830-X880),  was 
also  an  architect.  He  acted  as  assistant  to  his  father  duri  ig 
the  latter  years  of  Sir  Charles's  life.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  duty  of  completing  the  latter's  unfinished  work  devolved 
upon  him.  Amongst  other  buildings  thus  completed  were  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster  (see  Architecture,  fig. 
91,  and  Plate  X.  fig.  xi8),  and  Halifax  town-hall  (Id.  fig.  90). 
In  186 X  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and 
in  1869  a  full  academician.  From  1873  till  his  death  he  held  the 
Academy's  professorship  of  architecture.  Among  other  buildings 
designed  by  him  were  Covent  Garden  theatre,  Charing  Cross  and 
Cannon  Street  hotels,  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute, 
new  galleries  for  the  National  Gallery  and  new  chambers  for  the 
Inner  Temple.     He  died  on  the  27th  of  January,  1880. 

The  youngest  son.  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry  (1836- 

),  the  eminent  engineer,  who  assumed  the  additional  name  of 

Wolfe  in  1898,  was  educated  at  Glenalmond,  and  was  articled  as 

engineering  pupil  to  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  with  whom  he  was 

associated  in  the  building  of  the  railway  bridges  across  the 
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Tliames  at  Charing  Cross  and  Canium  Street.  In  1867  he  began 
to  practise  on  his  own  account,  and  soon  gained  an  extensive 
coimexion  with  railway  companies,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  other  coimtries.  Among  the  works  on  which  he  was  engaged 
were  extensions  of  the  Metropolitan  District  railway,  the  St 
Paul's  station  and  bridge  of  the  London,  Chatham  &  Dover 
railway,  the  Barry  Docks  of  the  Barry*  railway  company  near 
Cardiff,  and  the  Tower  and  new  Kew  bridges  over  the  Thames. 
On  the  completion  of  the  Tower  Bridge  in  1894,  he  was  made  a 
C.B.,  becoming  K.C.B.  three  years  later.  He  served  on  several 
royal  commissions,  including  those  on  Irish  Public  Works  (1886- 
1890),  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  (X889-X890),  Accidents 
to  Railway  Servants  (X899-1900),  Port  of  London  (1900-1903), 
and  London  Traffic  (X903-1905).  He  was  elected  president  ol 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1896,  and  published  books  ob 
Railway  Appliances  (1874),  and,  with  Sir  F.  J.  BramweH,  on 
Railways  and  LoconuAives  (1882). 

BARRT.  EUZABBTH  (X658-X7X3),  English  actress,  of  whose 
early  life  the  details  are  meagre.  At  first  she  was  so  unsuccessful 
on  the  stage  as  to  be  moiV  than  once  dismissed;  but  she  was 
coached  by  her  lover  the  earl  of  Rochaestsr,  who  had  laid  a  wager 
that  in  a  short  time  he  w6uld  make  a  first-rate  actress  of  her,  and 
the  results  confirmed  his  judgmenL  Mrs  Barry's  performance 
as  Isabella,  queen  of  Himgary,  in  the  earl  of  Orrcry's  Mustapka, 
was  said  to  have  catised  Charles  II.  and  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  York  so  much  delight  that  the  duchess  took  lessons  in  English 
from  her,  and  when  she  became  queen  she  gave  Mrs  Barry  her 
coronation  robes  in  which  to  appear  as  Elizabeth  in  Banks's 
Earl  of  Essex.  Mrs  Barry  is  said  to  have  created  over  100  parts, 
and  she  was  particularly  successful  in  the  plays  of  Thomas  Otway. 
Betterton  says  that  her  acting  gave  "succesa  to  plays  that 
would  disgust  the  most  patient  reader."  Dryden  pronounced 
her  "  always  excellent."  Cibber  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  it  was  on  her  behalf  that  benefits,  which  up  to  that  time 
were  reserved  for  authors,  were  first  established  for  actoxs  by 
command  of  James  II.  Mrs  Barry  had  a  child  by  Lord  Rochester 
and  a  second  by  Sir  George  Etheredge,  both  of  whom  were 
provided  for  by  their  fathers.  In  1 709  she  retired  from  the  stage 
and  died  on  the  7th  of  November  X7X3. 

BARRY,  JAMES  (x74x-x8o6),  English  painter,  was  bom  at 
Cork  on  the  i  xth  of  October  X74X.  His  father  had  been  a  builder, 
and,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  a  coasting  trader  between  the  two 
countries  of  England  and  Ireland.  To  this  business  of  trader 
James  was  destined,  and  he  actually  made  when  a  boy  several 
voyages;  but  he  manifested  such  an  aversion  to  the  life  and 
habits  of  a  sailor  as  to  induce  his  father  to  suffer  him  to  puxsue 
his  own  inclinations,  which  led  strongly  towards  drawing  and 
study.  At  the  schools  in  Cork  to  \/hich  he  was  sent  he  was 
regarded  as  a  prodigy.  About  the  age  of  seventeen  he  first 
attempted  oil-painting,  and  between  that  and  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  when  he  first  went  to  Dublin,  he  produced  several  large 
pictures,  which  decorated  lus  father's  house,  such  as  "  Aeneas 
escaping  with  his  Family  from  the  Flames  of  Troy,"  "Susaxma  and 
the  Elders,"  "  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,"  &c  At  this  period  he 
also  produced  the  painting  which  first  brought  him  into  public 
notice, and  gained  him  theacquaintanceand  pxatronagcof  Edmund 
Burke.  The  picture  was  founded  on  an  old  tradition  of  the  Uixl- 
ing  of  St  Patrick  on  the  sea-coast  of  Cashel,  and  of  the  conversioa 
and  baptism  of  the  king  of  that  district  by  the  patron  saint  ef 
Ireland.    It  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1762  or  X763. 

By  the  liberality  of  Burke  and  his  other  friends,  Barry  in  the 
latter  part  of  1765  was  enabled  to  go  abroad.  He  went  first  to 
Paris,  then  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  three  years, 
from  Rome  to  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  thence  home  thrvmgh 
Venice.  His  letters  to  the  Burkes,  giving  an  account  of  Raphael 
Michelangelo,  Titian  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  show  remarkable 
insight.  Barry  painted  two  pictures  while  abroad,  an  Adam  aad 
Eve,  and  a  Philoctetes,  neither  of  them  of  any  merit.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  England  in  x  771  he  produced  his  picture  of  VenMt, 
which  was  compared,  though  with  little  justice,  to  the  Galatea 
of  Raphael,  the  Venus  of  Titian  and  the  Venus  de  Medio.  1^ 
X773  he  exhibited  his  "  Jupiter  and  Juno  on  Mount  Ida."    His 
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"  Death  of  Gcnml  Wolfe/'  in  which  the  British  and  French 
aoJdien  axe  xepicsented  in  very  primitive  oottuxnes,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  f alling-off  from  his  great  style  of  art.  Hk  fondness 
for  Greek  costume  was  assigned  by  his  admirers  as  the  cause  of 
his  rdactance  to  paint  portraits.  His  failure  to  go  on  with  a 
portrait  of  Burke  which  he  had  begun  caused  a  misunderstanding 
with  his  early  patron.  The  difference  between  them  is  said  to 
have  been  widened  by  Burke's  growing  intimacy  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  by  Barry's  feeling  some  littk  jealousy  of  tl^  fame 
and  fortune  of  his  rival "  in  a  humbler  walk  of  the  art"  About 
the  same  time  he  painted  a  pair  of  classical  subjects,  Mercury 
inventing  the  lyre,  and  Narcissus  loolung  at  himself  in  the  water, 
the  last  suggested  to  him  by  Burke.  He  also  painted  a  historical 
pictnre  of  Chiron  and  Achilles,  and  another  of  the  story  of 
Stratonioe,  for  which  last  the  duke  of  Richmond  gave  him  a 
hundred  guineas.  In  1773  it  was  proposed  to  decorate  the  interior 
of  St  PaiU's  with  historical  and  sacred  subjects;  but  the  plan  fell 
to  the  ground,  from  not  meeting  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
bishop  of  London  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Barry  was 
much  mortified  at  the  failure,  for  he  had  in  anticipation  fixed 
upon  the  subject  he  intended  to  paint — the  rejection  of  Christ  by 
the  Jews  when  Pilate  proposes  his  release.  In  x  773  he  published 
A  n  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary  ObstmcUcns  to  the  Acquin- 
Hon  of  the  Arts  in  EngUtnd^  vindicating  the  capacity  of  the  English 
for  the  fine  arts  and  tracing  their  slow  progress  hitherto  to  the 
Reftormation,  to  political  and  dvH  dissensions,  and  lastly  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  public  mind  to  mechanics,  manufactures 
and  commerce.  In  z  774  a  proposal  was  made  through  Valentine 
Green  to  Reynolds,  West,  Cipriani,  Barry,  and  other  artists  to 
ornament  the  great  room  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  in  the  Adelphi  with  historical 
and  allegorical  paintings.  This  proposal  was  at  the  time  rejected 
by  the  artists  themselves;  but  in  x 777  Barry  made  an  offer  to 
paint  the  whole  on  condition  of  being  allowed  the  choice  of  his 
subjects,  and  being  paid  by  the  society  the  expenses  of  canvas, 
paints  and  models.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  finished  the 
series  of  pictures  at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  society,  who  granted  him  two  exhibi- 
tions, and  at  different  periods  voted  him  50  guineas,  their  gold 
medal  and  200  guineas.  Of  the  six  paintings  making  up  the 
series,  only  one,  that  of  the  Olympic  Games,  shows  any  artistic 
power. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  continent  Barry  had  been  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  in  1782  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  painting  in  the  room  of  Mr  Penny  with  a  salary  of 
£30  a  year.  Among  other  things,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  a  collection  of  pictures  by  the  best  masters  as  models 
for  the  students,  and  pr(^x>sed  several  of  those  in  the  Orleans 
coUectioiL  This  recommendation  was  not  relished,  and  in  1799 
Barry  was  expelled  from  the  academy,  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  his  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society ,  a  very  amusing  but  eccentric 
publication,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  art  and  at  the  same  time  of 
contempt  for  the  living  professors  of  iL  After  the  loss  of  his 
salary,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Buchan  to 
relieve  him  from  his  difficulties,  and  to  settle  him  in  a  larger  house 
to  finish  his  picture  of  Pandora.  The  subscription  amounted  to 
£xooo,  with  which  an  annuity  was  bought,  but  on  the  6th  of 
February  1806  he  was  seized  with  illness  and  died  on  the  a  2nd 
of  the  same  month.  On  the  14th  of  March  his  remains  were 
intened  in  St  Paul's. 

As  an  artist,  Barry  was  more  distinguished  for  the  strength  of 
his  conceptions,  and  for  his  resolute  and  persistent  determination 
to  apply  himself  only  to  great  subjects,  than  for  his  skill  in 
designing  or  for  beauty  in  his  colouring.  His  drawing  is  rarely 
good,  his  colouring  frequently  wretched.  He  was  extremely 
xmpidsive  and  unequal;  sometimes  morose,  sometimes  sociable 
and  urbane;  jealous  of  his  contemporaries,  and  yet  capable  of 
pronouncing  a  splendid  eulogy  on  Reynolds. 

BARRY.  SIR  REDMOND  (1813-1880),  British  colonial  judge, 
ion  of  Major-General  H.  G.  Bany,  of  Ballydough,  Co.  Cork,  was 
educated  at  a  military  school  in  Kent,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Dnblin,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  X838.    He  emigrated 


to  Australia,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Sydney  went  to  Mdboume, 
with  which  dty  he  was  ever  afterwards  dosely  identified.  After 
practising  his  profession  for  some  years,  he  became  commi^oner 
of  the  court  of  requests,  and  after  the  creation  in  X851  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  out  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  the  first  solicitor-general  with  a  seat  in  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  councils.  Subsequently  he  held  the  offices  of 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  acting  chief-justice  and  administrator 
of  the  govenmienL  He  represented  Victoria  at  the  London 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  of  X876.  He  was  knighted  in  i860  and  was  created 
K.C.M.G.  in  X877.  Sir  Redmond  Barry  was  the  first  person 
in  Victoria  to  take  an  interest  in  higher  education,  and  induced 
the  local  government  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  upon  that 
object.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Melbourne 
(1853),  of  which  he  was  the  first  chancellor,  was  president  of  the 
Melbourne  public  libraiy  (X854),  national  gallery  and  museum, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  foster  the  volunteer  movement  in 
Australia.  To  his  exertions  is  due  the  prosperity  of  the  two 
institutions  with  which  his  memory  is  identified. 

BARRY,  SPRANOER  (17 19-1777),  British  actor,  was  bom  in 
Dublin  on  the  23rd  of  November  X719,  the  son  of  a  silversmith, 
to  whose  business  he  was  brought  up.  His  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  was  at  the  Smock  Alley  theatre  on  the  5th  of  February 
X744,  and  his  engagement  at  once  increased  its  prosperity.  His 
first  London  appearance  was  made  in  1746  as  Othello  at  Drury 
Lane.  Here  his  talents  were  speedily  recognized,  and  in  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth  he  alternated  with  Garrick,  arousing  the  latter's 
jealousy  by  his  success  as  Romeo.  This  resulted  in  his  leaving 
Drury  Lane  for  Covent  Garden  in  1750,  accompanied  by  Mrs 
Cibber,  his  Juliet.  Both  bouses  now  at  once  put  on  Romeo  and 
Juliet  for  a  scries  of  rival  perfonnances,  and  Barry's  impersona- 
tion was  preferred  by  the  critics  to  Garrick's.  In  1758  Barry 
built  the  Crow  Street  theatre,  Dublip,  and  later  a  new  theatre 
in  Cork,  but  he  was  not  successful  as  a  manager  and  returned 
to  London  to  play  at  the  Haymarket,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Foote.  As  his  second  wife,  he  married  in  1768  the 
actress  Mrs  Dancer  (x734'x8oi),  and  he  and  Mrs  Barry  played 
under  Garrick's  management,  Barry  appearing  in  1767,  after 
ten  years'  absence  from  the  stage,  in  Othello,  his  greatest  part. 
In  1774  they  both  moved  to  Covent  Garden,  where  Barry  re- 
mained until  his  death  on  the  loth  of  January  1777.  He  was 
a  singulariy  handsome  man,  with  the  advantage  of  height  which 
Garrick  lacked. 

His  second  wife,  Ann  Street  Baksy,  was  bom  in  Bath 
in  X  734,  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary.  Early  in  life  she  married 
an  actor  of  the  name  of  Dancer,  and  it  was  as  Mrs  Dancer  that 
she  made  her  first  recorded  appearance  in  1758  as  Cordelia  to 
Spranger  Barry's  Lear  at  the  Crow  Street  theatre.  During  the 
next  nine  years  she  played  all  the  leading  tragic  parts,  but 
without  any  great  success,  and  it  was  not  until  she  came  to  Drury 
Lane  with  Barry  that  her  reputation  advanced  to  the  high  point 
at  which  it  afterwards  stood.  After  his  death,  she  remained  at 
Covent  Garden  and  marri^  a  man  much  younger  than  herself, 
named  Crawford,  being  first  billed  as  Mrs  Crawford  in  1778. 
Her  last  appearance  is  said  to  have  been  as  Lady  Randolph  in 
Douglas  at  Covent  Garden  in  1798.  This  part,  and  that  of 
Desdemona,  were  among  her  great  impersonations;  in  both  she 
was  considered  by  some  critics  superior  to  Mrs  Siddons,  who 
expressed  her  fear  of  her  in  one  of  her  letters.  She  died  on  the 
29th  of  November  1801  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

BARRY,  an  urban  district  and  seaport  of  Glamorganshire. 
Wales,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  153  m.  by  rail  from  London  and 
8  m.  S.W.  from  Cardiff.  Its  station  is  a  terminus  on  the  Barry 
railway,  which  starts  at  Hafod  in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  where 
it  joins  the  Taff  Vale  railway,  having  also  junctions  with  the  same 
line  for  Aberdare  and  Merthyr  at  Treforest,  and  for  Cardiff  and 
Penarth  at  Cogan,  and  with  the  Great  Western  main  line  at 
Peterstone  and  St  Pagans.  A  branch  from  the  main  line  at 
Tyn-y-caeau  connects  with  the  Rhymney  railway,  the  London 
&  North-Westem  railway,  and  the  Brecon  &  Merthsrr 
railway.    The  Vale  of  Glamorgan  railway  (which  is  worked  by 
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the  Barry  company  and  has  a  junctioii  with  the  Great  Western 
railway  at  Bridgend)  affords  a  direct  route  to  Barry  from  the 
Llynvi,  Ogmoie  and  Garw  coalfields.  The  urban  district  of 
Barry,  with  a  population  in  xgox  of  97,030,  comprises  the 
ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Barry,  Cadoxton,  Mcrthyr-Dovan, 
and  a  portion  of  Sully  in  which  b  included  Barry  Island  (194 
acres),  now,  however,  joined  to  the  mainland.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  this  area  in  x88x  was  only  about  500,  that  of  Barry 
village  alone  being  only  85.  A  small  brook  named  Barn  runs 
here  into  the  sea,  whence  the  place  was  formerly  known  in  Welsh 
as  Aber-Barri,  but  the  name  of  both  the  river  and  the  island  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Baruch,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  7  th 
century,  who  had  a  cell  on  the  island.  His  chapel  (which  still 
existed  in  Leland's  time)  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  middle 
ages.  According  to  Giraldus,  his  own  family  derived  its  name 
de  Barn  from  the  island  which  they  once  owned.  One  of  the 
followers  of  Fitzhamon  settled  at  Barry  about  the  end  of  the 
xxth  century,  building  there  a  castle  of  which  only  a  gateway 
remains.  Besides  the  small  old  parish  churches  of  Merthyr- 
Dovan  and  Cadoxton,  and  the  rebuilt  parish  church  of  Barry, 
there  are  four  modem  churches  (in  one  of  which  Welsh  services 
are  held).  There  are  about  thirty  nonconformist .  chapels, 
in  nearly  a  third  of  which  the  services  are  Welsh.  There  are 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  one  for  German  and 
Scandinavian  seamen.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  coimty 
intermediate  sdiod  for  250  boys  and  girls,  built  in  1896,  a  free 
library  (opened  in  X892)  with  four  branch  reading-rooms,  a 
seamen's  institute,  the  Barry  market,  built  in  1890  at  a  cost 
of  £3500  (but  now  used  as  a  concert-hall),  and  Romilly  hall 
for  public  meetings. 

Barry  owes  its  seaport  to  the  determination  of  a  number  of 
colliery  owners  to  secure  an  alternative  port  to  Cardiff,  with 
an  independent  railway  to  it  from  the  coalfields.  After  failing 
in  X883,  they  obtained  parliamentary  powers  for  this  purpose 
in  1884,  and  the  first  sod  of  the  new  dock  at  Barry  was  cut  in 
November  of  that  year.  The  docks  are  X14  acres  in  extent, 
and  have  accommodation  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat.  Dock 
No.  X,  opened  on  the  x8th  of  July  1889,  is  73  acres  (with  a  basin 
of  7  acres)  and  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  channel 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  having  a  well-sheltered 
deep-sea  entrance.  There  is  good  anchorage  between  Barry 
and  Sully  islands.  Dock  No.  2  (34  acres)  was  op«ned  on  the 
xoth  of  October  X898.  There  are  41  acres  of  timber-ponds 
and  three  large  graving-docks.  For  loading  the  coal  there  are 
thirty  fixed  and  seven  movable  coal-hoists.  The  total  tonnage 
of  the  exports  in  X906  was  9,757.380  (all  of  which,  except  26,491 
tons,  was  coal),  and  of  the  imports  506,103  tons. 

BAR-$AlJBl,  JACOB  or  DIONTSIUS,'  the  best-known  and 
most  voluminous  writer  in  the  Syrian  Jacobite  church  of  the 
1 2th  century,  was,  like  Bar-Hcbraeus,  a  native  of  Malatia  on  the 
Upper  Euphrates.  In  X154  he  was  created  bishop  of  Mar'ash 
by  the  patriarch  Athanasius  VIII.;  a  year  later  the  diocese  of 
MabbOg  was  added  to  his  charge.  In  xx66  Michael  I.,  the 
successor  of  Athanasius,  transferred  him  to  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Amid  in  Mesopotamia,  and  there  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  IX7X.  A  long  account  of  his  writings,  with  copious  extracts 
from  some  of  them,  has  been  given  by  Assemani  {Bibl.  Orienl.  ii. 
pp.  156-2x1);  and  W.  Wright  (5yrwc  Literatttre,  pp.  246-250)  has 
added  further  particulars  as  to  the  MSB.  in  which  they  are 
contained.  Probably  the  most  important  are  his  exhaustive 
commentaries  on  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in 
which  he  has  skilfully  interwoven  and  summarized  the  inter- 
pretations of  previous  writers  such  as  Ephrem,  Chrysostom, 
C3rril,  Moses  Bar-Kfph&  and  John  of  D&ri,  whom  he  mentions 
together  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  St  Matthew. 
Among  his  other  main  works  are  a  treatise  against  heretics, 
containing  int€r  alia  a  polemic  against  the  Jews  and  the  Mahom- 
medans;  liturgical  treatises,  epistles  and  homilies.  His  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels  were  to  some  extent  used  by  Dudley 
Loftus  in  the  X  7th  century.    But  the  systematic  editing  of  his 

I  Jacob  was  his  baptismal  name;  Dionysius  he  assumed  when 
oonaecrated  to  the  bisaopric 


works  was  only  begun  in  1903  with  H.  Labonrt's  edition  and 
translation  of  his  Expositum  cf  the  Liturgy  (Paris).  His  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels  have  been  edited  and  translated  by 
J.  Sedla&k  and  J.  B.  Chabot  (Fasc  I.,  Paris,  1906),  and  the 
Syriac  text  of  the  treatise  against  the  Jews  has  been  edited  by 
J.  de  Zwaan  (Leiden,  X906).  Bar-Sallbl  was  undoubtedly  an 
able  theologian;  his  vigour  combined  with  terseness  in  argument 
is  well  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  introductory  sections  of  his 
commentary  on  St  Matthew.  Of  his  originality  it  is  hard  to 
judge,  as  he  does  not  usually  indicate  in  detail  the  sources  of  his 
arguments  and  interpretations.  He  does  not,  however,  daim 
for  himself  to  be  more  than  a  compUer,  at  least  in  his  com- 
mentaries. His  Syriac  style  is  good,  considering  the  lateness  of 
the  period  at  which  he  wrote.  (N.  M.) 

BARSIt  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Sholapur  district  o£ 
Bombay,  lying  within  a  tract  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
Nizam's  dominions.  Pop.  (1901)  24,242.  Barsi  is  a  flourishing 
centre  of  trade,  exporting  to  Bombay  large  quantities  of  cotton 
and  oil-seeds.  It  has  several  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing 
cotton — some  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  coimected  with  the  main 
line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  by  a  Ug^t  railway. 

BAR-SUR-AUBB,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Aubc,  34  m.  £.  by  S.  of 
TrOyes  on  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  railway  between  that 
town  and  Belfort.  Pop.  (X906)  4276.  Bar-sur-Aube  lies  at  the 
foot  of  hUls  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Bresse.  A  circle  of  boulevards  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
ramparts,  fragments  of  which  still  remain.  Of  the  ecxlesiastical 
buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  are  St  Pierre  and  St  Aladoo, 
both  dating  mainly  from  the  end  of  the  X2th  century.  St  Pierre 
has  wooden  exterior  galleries  and  two  fine  Gothic  porches.  The 
sacristy  of  St  Maclou  is  conjectured  to  have  formed  the  chapel 
of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Bar,  of  which  the  square  tower 
flanking  the  north  side  of  the  church  formed  the  entrance.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  the  public  insUtutioas 
include  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  communal  college. 
Flour-miUing,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  hosiery 
and  agricultural  implements  are  carried  on.  The  wiite  of  the 
district  is  much  esteemed. 

Traces  of  a  Roman  settlement  have  been  found  on  hills  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  Under  the  domination  of  the  counts  of  Cham- 
pagne,  it  became  the  scene  of  important  fairs  which  did  not  cease 
till  X648.  In  x8x4  several  actions  between  the  French  and  the 
army  of  the  allies  took  place  at  Bar-sur-Aube  (see  Napoleohic 
Waks). 

BAR-SUR-SEINB,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Troyes  by  the  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1906) 
281 2.  The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill  on  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Bar,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  bordered  in  places  by  houses  of  the  x6th 
century.  Its  principal  building  is  the  diurch  of  St  Etieime,  of 
the  x6th  and  17th  centuries,  which  contains  some  fine  stained 
glass.  Bar-sur-Scine  has  a  sub-prefecture  and  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance.  Tanning,  dyeing,  flour-milling,  brandy-disrilling 
and  the  manufacture  of  glass  are  among  the  industries.  Tlie 
Canal  de  la  Haute-Seine  begins  at  this  point  The  town  was 
devastated  in  1359  by  the  English,  when,  according  to  Fraissart, 
no  fewer  than  900  mansions  were  burnt.  Afterwards  it  suffered 
greatly  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  x6th  century. 

BARTt  JBAN  ( 1 65  x-x  702),  French  naval  commander,  son  of 
a  fisherman,  was  bom  in  Dimkirk  on  the  aist  of  October  1651. 
He  served  when  young  in  the  Dutch  navy,  but  when  war  broke 
out  between  Louis  ^V.  and  Holland  in  1679  he  entered  the 
French  service.  He  gained  great  distinction  in  the  Mediterraneaii, 
where  he  held  an  irregular  sort  of  commission,  not  being  then  able 
from  his  low  birth  to  receive  a  command  in  the  navy.  His 
success  was  so  great,  however,  that  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  i& 
X679.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  then  to  that 
of  admiral.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  put  a  dose  to  his  actiw 
service.  Many  anecdotes  are  narrated  of  the  courage  and  blunt- 
I  ness  of  the  uncultivated  sailor,  who  became  the  popular  hero 
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of  the  French  naval  service,    the  town  of  Dunkirk  has  honoured 
his  memory  by  a  statue  and  by  naming  a  public  square  after  him. 
See  Richer.  Vie  de  Jean  Bart  (1780),  and  many  editions  unce; 
Vanderest,  Histoire  de  Jean  BarL 

BARTAN,  more  correctly  Bashn,  a  town  in  the  vilayet  of 
Kastamuni,  Aaatic  Turkey,  retaining  the  name  of  the  andent 
village  Parthenia  and  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bartan-su 
(anc.  Pa^tkenius),  which  formed  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagom'a.  Various  aetiological  explanations 
of  the  nalne  Parthenius  were  given  by  the  andents,  e.g.  that  the 
maiden  Artemis  hunted  on  its  banks,  or  that  the  flow  of  its  waters 
was  gentle  and  maiden-like.  The  town,  which  is  the  residence 
of  a  kaJmakam^  is  built  on  two  low  limestone  hills  and  its  streets 
are  paved  with  limestone  blocks.  It  is  noted  for  the  fine  box* 
wood  grown  in  the  vidnity,  is  a  port  of  call  for  Black  Sea  coasting 
steamers  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Constantinople 
which  ought  be  increased  were  it  not  for  the  obstruction  of  the 
harbour  by  a  bar.    Pop.  8677,  according  to  Cuinet,  La  Turkic 

d'AsU  (1894). 

BARTELS,  HANS  VON  (1856-  ),  German  painter,  was  bom 
in  Hamburg,  the  son  of  Dr  N.  F.  F.  von  Bartels,  a  Russian 
government  official.  He  studied  first  under  the  marine  painter 
R.  Hardorff  in  Hamburg,  then  under  C.  Schweitzer  in  Dttsscldorf 
and  C.  Oesterley  in  Hamburg,  and  finally  at  the  Berlin  School  of 
Art.  After  travelling  extensivdy,  especially  in  Italy,  he  settled 
in  Munich  in  1885  and  was  appointed  professor  of  painting  in 
1891.  An  oil  painter  of  great  power,  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
German  water-colour  painters,  mainly  of  marines  and  scenes  of 
fishing  life,  painted  with  rude  vigour  and  a  great  display  of 
technical  skilL  He  excels  in  storm  scenes  and  in  depicting  the 
strong,  healthy  fishing-folk  of  the  northern  coasts.  He  became 
an  honorary  member  of  leading  English,  German,  Dutch,  Belgian 
and  Austrian  art  sodeties.  Among  his  prindpal  works  are: — 
"Sturraflut"  (Berlin  Gallery);  "Lonely  Beach"  (Hungarian 
National  GaUery);  "Potato  Harvest— ROgen "  (Prague); 
"  Storm — Bomholm "  (German  emperor's  collection) ;  and 
"  Moonhght  on  the  Zuyder  Zee  "  (New  Pinakothck,  Munich). 

BARTBNSTBIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Alle,  34  m.  S.  of  Rdnigsberg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900 
6805.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  live  stock,  and  its 
industries  comprise  founding  and  carriage-building,  tanneries, 
breweries  and  potteries.  Bartenstein  is  celebrated  for  the  treaty 
conduded  here  on  the  36th  of  April  1807,  between  Prussia  and 
Russia. 

BARTER  (from  Fr.  harater^  to  truck,  to  exchange),  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  for  commodities,  in  contra-distinction 
to  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  money.  Barter  was  the 
simplest  form  of  trading  among  primitive  communities,  but  its 
inconveniences  led ,  at  an  early  stage  of  d vilization ,  to  the  adoption 
of  metals  as  mediums  of  exchange.  Barter,  however,  is  still  very 
common  in  dealings  with  undvilized  peoples,  and  traders  in 
many  countries  find  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
effecting  exchange  is  to  furnish  themsd ves  with  such  commodities 
as  weapons,  tools  and  ornaments,  which  are  more  readily  taken 
than  money. 

For  the  history  of  barter  and  the  steps  by  which  a  system  of 
currency  was  gradually  evolved,  ice  Money.  Consult  also  W.  S. 
Jevons,  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange;  A.  Marshall, 
Economics;  W.  Ridgeway,  Origin  of  Currency  and  Weight  Standards. 

BARTET  (Recnault),  JEANNE  JULIA  (1854-  ),  French 
actress,  was  bom  in  Paris  and  trained  at  the  Conservatoire.  In 
1873  she  began  a  successful  career  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  in  1879 
was  engaged  at  the  Commie  Fran^aise,  of  which  she  became  a 
soeiiiaire  in  1880.  For  many  years  she  played  the  chief  parts 
both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  her  grand  style  and  exquisite 
finesse  making  her  supreme  among  the  younger  actresses  on  the 
French  stage.  She  had  a  season  in  London  in  1908,  when  her 
consummate  art  was  displayed  in  a  number  of  parts. 

BARTH,  HEINRICH  (1821-1865),  German  explorer,  was  bom 
at  Hamburg  on  the  i6th  of  February  1821,  and  educated  at 
Berlin  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1844.  He  had  already 
visited  Italy  and  Sicily  and  had  formed  a  plan  to  journey  through 


the  Mediterranean  countries.  After  studying  Arabic  in  London 
he  set  out  on  his  traveb  in  1845.  From  Tangier  he  made  his  way 
overland  throughout  the  length  of  North  Africa,  visiting  the 
sites  of  the  andent  dties  of  Barbary  and  Cyrenaica.  He  also 
travelled  through  Egypt,  ascending  the  Nile  to  Wadi  Haifa  and 
crossing  the  desert  to  Berenice.  While  in  Egypt  he  was  attacked 
and  wounded  by  robbers.  Crossing  the  Sinai  peninsula  he 
traversed  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  and  Greece, 
everywhere  examining  the  remains  of  antiquity;  and  returned 
to  Berlin  in  1847.  For  a  time  he  was  engaged  there  as  Prival' 
doceiUt  and  in  preparing  for  publication  the  narrative  of  his 
Wanderungen  durck  die  KUsUiiUhider  des  MiUelmeeres,  which 
appeared  in  1849. 

At  the  instance  of  Bunsen  and  other  sdentists,  Barth  and 
Adolf  Overweg,  a  Prussian  astronomer,  were  appointed  colleagues 
of  James  Richardson,  an  explorer  of  the  Sahara  who  had  been 
selected  by  the  British  government  to  open  up  commercial 
relations  with  the  states  of  the  central  and  western  Sudan.  The 
party  left  Tripoli  eariy  in  1850,  but  the  deaths  of  Richardson 
(March  1851)  and  Overweg  (September  1853)  left  Barth  to  carry 
on  the  mission  alone.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  September  1855, 
after  one  of  the  most  fruitful  expeditions  ever  undertaken  in 
inner  Africa.  In  addition  to  journeys  across  the  Sahara,  Barth 
traversed  the  country  from  Lake  Chad  and  Bagirmi  on  the  east 
to  Timbuktu  on  the  west  and  Cameroon  on  the  south,  making 
prolonged  sojourns  in  the  andent  sultanates  or  emirates  of 
Borau,  Kano,  Nupe,  Sokoto  and  Gando  and  at  Timbuktu.  He 
studied  minutdy  the  topography,  history,  dvilizations  and 
resources  of  the  countries  he  visited.  The  story  of  his  travels 
was  published  simultaneously  in  English  and  German,  under 
the  title  Trawls  and  Dtxoteries  in  North  and  Central  Africa 
(1857-1858, 5  vob.).  For  accuracy,  interest,  variety  and  extent 
of  information  Earth's  Travels  have  few  rivals  among  works  of 
the  kind.  It  is  a  book  that  will  always  rank  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  regions  in  question,  of  which  a  great  part,  under 
the  name  of  Nigeria,  has  since  come  under  British  rule.  Except 
a  C.B.,  Barth  himself  recdved  no  recognition  of  his  services  from 
the  British  govemmenL  He  returned  to  Ormany,  where  he 
prepared  a  collection  of  Central  African  vocabularies  (Gotha, 
1862-1866).  In  1858  he  undertook  another  journey  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  1862  visited  Turkey  in  Europe.  In  the  foltowing  year  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  geography  at  Berlin  University  and 
president  of  the  Geographical  Society.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the 
25th  of  November  1865. 

See  Schubert's  Heinrich  Barth,  der  Bahnhrecher  der  deutscken 
Afrikaforschung  (Berlin,  1897).  An  edition  of  the  Travds  in  two 
volumes  was  published  in  London  in  1890  (Minerva  Library  of 
Famous  Books). 

BARTH,  RASPAR  VON  (1587-1658),  Onnan  philologist,  was 
bom  at  KOstrin  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg  on  the  21st 
of  June  1587.  He  was  an  extremely  precodous  child,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  marvel  of  learning.  After  studying  at 
Gotha,  Eisenach,  Wittenberg  and  Jena,  he  travelled  extensively, 
visiting  nuist  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Too  independent  to 
accept  any  regular  post,  he  lived  alternately  at  H^e  and  on 
his  property  at  Scllerhauscn  near  Leipzig.  In  1636,  his  hbrary 
and  MSS.  at  Scllerhausen  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  he 
removed  to  the  Paulinum  at  Ldpzig,  where  he  died  on  the  17th 
of  September  1658.  Barth  was  a  very  voluminous  writer;  his 
works,  which  were  the  fruits  of  extensive  reading  and  a  retentive 
memory,  are  unmethodical  and  uncritical  and  marred  by  want 
of  taste  and  of  deamess.  He  appears  to  have  been  excessively 
vain  and  of  an  unamiable  disposition.  Of  his  writings  the  most 
important  are;  Adversaria  (1624),  a  storehouse  of  miscellaneous 
learning,  dealing  not  only  with  classical  but  also  with  medieval 
and  modem  writers;  and  commentaries  on  Claudian  (16x2, 1650) 
and  Statius  (1664). 

BARTH,  a  town  of  (jermany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Barthcr  Bodden,  a  lake  connecting  with  the  Baltic,  15  m.  N.W. 
from  Stralsund  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  7070.  It  contains  a  fine 
Gothic  Protestant  church  (St  Mary's)  dating  from  the  13th 
century  and  has  several  educational  establishments,  notably  a 
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school  of  seamanship.  Its  industries  comprise  iron-founding, 
ship-building,  brewing,  and  th^  manufacture  of  cigars,  leather 
and  tinned  fish.    There  is  an  active  export  trade  in  grain. 

BARTHELEMY,  ANATOLB  JBAN-BAPTISTB  ANTOINB  DE 
(182Z-1904),  French  archaeologist  and  numismatist,  was  bom 
at  Reims  on  the  ist  of  July  1821,  and  died  at  Ville  d'Avray  on 
the  27th  of  June  1904.  In  collaboration  with  J.  Gcslin  de 
Bourgogne  he  published  £iudcs  sur  la  rivolution  en  Bretagne  in 
1858,  and  between  1855  and  1879  an  exhaustive  work  in  six 
volumes  on  the  Anciens  Mchis  de  Bretagne;  kistoire  el  monu- 
ments. In  1880  appeared  the  Choix  de  documents  ihidits  sur 
rhistoire  de  la  ligue  en  Bretagne,  by  himself  alone.  But  it  was, 
above  all,  his  numismatical  work  which  established  his  reputation. 
This  included  several  popular  publications,  such  as  the  Nouveau 
manuel  complet  de  numismatique  ancienne  (1851;  second  edition, 
revised,  1890),  and  the  Nouveau  manuel  complet  de  numismatique 
du  moyen  Age  et  moderne  (1853;  new  edition  revised  by  Adrien 
Planchet),  and  a  large  number  of  monographs  and  articles  in  the 
technical  reviews.  The  following  may  be  specially  mentioned: 
Numismatique  mlrovingienne  (1865);  Essai  sur  la  monnaie 
parisis  (1874);  Note  sur  Vorigine  de  la  monnaie  tourndse  (1896); 
and  in  the  series  of  instructions  issued  by  the  Comiti  des  travaux 
kistoriques  et  scientifiques  he  edited  the  number  on  La  Numis- 
matique de  la  France  (1891).  In  1897  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres. 

His  younger  brother,  Eoouard  Marie,  comte  de  Barth61emy, 
who  was  bom  in  Angers  in  1830,  has  published  a  number  of 
documents  upon  the  anden,t  French  nobility  and  upon  the 
history  of  Champagne. 

BARTHELEMT,  AD6USTB  MARSEIUE  (1796-1867),  French 
satirical  poet,  was  bom  at  Marseilles  in  1796.  His  name  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  that  of  his  friend  and  compatriot, 
J.  P.  A.  M6ry  (i  798-1866),  with  whom  he  carried  on  so  intimate 
a  collaboration  that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  their  person- 
alities in  their  joint  works.  After  having  established  some  local 
reputation  as  a  poet,  Barth^Iemy  went  to  Paris,  where  by  one  of 
his  first  efforts,  Le  Sacre  de  Charles  X  (1825)  he  gained  the  favour 
of  the  court.  His  energies,  however,  were  soon  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  opposition  party.  In  1825  appeared  &  clever 
political  satire,  Les  Sidiennes,  followed  by  La  ViUHiade  ou  la 
prise  du  chdteau  de  Rivoli  (1827),  La  Corbiiriida  (1827),  La 
Peyronniide{iS27),the}oint  productions  of  Barth£lemy  and  M£ry. 
The  success  was  immediate  and  pronounced;  fifteen  editions  of 
the  VUl&iade  were  called  for  during  the  year.  A  rapid  succes- 
sion .of  political  squibs  and  satires  was  now  poured  forth  by 
the  authors,  among  the  most  remarkable  being  Biographic  des 
quarante  de  Vacadtmie  franqaise  (1826)  and  NapoUon  en  £gypte 
(1828),  which  passed  through  nearly  a  dozen  editions  in  a  year. 
In  1829  Barth^lemy  was  imprisoned  and  fined  1000  francs  for 
the  publication  of  their  Pits  de  Vhomme,  a  poem  on  the  duke  of 
Reichstadt,  Napoleon's  son.  The  Revolution  of  1830  liberated 
him;  and  in  company  with  M6ry,  he  celebrated  the  triumph  of 
the  people  in  one  of  their  most  brilliant  efforts,  L* Insurrection. 
From  March  183 1  to  April  1832  they  produced  a  series  of  verse 
satires  issued  weekly,  the  NtmSsis,  attacking  the  govemment 
and  ministers  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  small  pension  of  which 
Barth61emy  was  the  recipient  was  stopped.  When  the  publica- 
tion ceased  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  Barth61emy  had  been 
paid  for  his  silence.  In  1832  he  published  an  anonymous  poem, 
supporting  some  acts  of  the  govemment  which  were  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Liberal  party.  This  change  of  front  destroyed 
his  influence  and  his  later  writings  passed  unnoticed.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  enjoyed  a  handsome  pension  from  the  govem- 
ment and  refrained  from  all  satirical  writing.  He  again  resumed 
his  old  style  in  1844  but  without  the  former  success.  From 
that  date  he  contented  himself  with  merely  occasional  poems. 
Barth^Iemy  died  on  the  d3rd  of  August  1867  at  Marseilles. 
Joseph  M^ry  was  an  ardent  romanticist  and  wrote  a  great  number 
of  stories  now  forgotten.  He  produced  several  pieces  at  the  Paris 
theatres,  and  also  collaborated  with  Gerard  de  Nerval  in  adapta- 
tions from  Shakespeare  and  in  other  plays.  He  received  a  pension 
from  Napoleon  IIL  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  x6tb  of  June  t866» 


The (Ewres  of  Barth^lemv  and  M^ry  were  collectod.  with  a 
by  L.  Reybaud,  in  1831  (4  vols.)-  See  abo  Bartk&emy  et  Utrj 
itudiis  spidalement  dans  leurs  rapports  aaec  la  Ugende  napoUanieftne, 
by  Jules  Garsou  in  vol.  Iviii.  ot  the  Mim&ires  of  the  Acadfoiie 
Koyale  .  .  .  de  Belgique,  which  contains  full  information  on  both 
authors. 

BARTHELEMY.  FRANCOIS,  Masquis  de  (1747  or  1750- 

1830),  French  politician,  was  educated  by  his  unde  the  abb6  Jean 

Jacques  Barthilemy  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  after  serving  as 

secretary  of  legation  in  Sweden,  in  Switnrland  and  in  Eng^d, 

was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Switzerland,  in  which 

capadty  he  negotiated  the  treaties  of  Basel  with  Pmssia  and  Spain 

(1795).    Elected  a  member  of  the  Directory  in  May  1797,  through 

royalist  influence,  he  was  arrested  at  the  coup  d*iiat  of  the  x8 

Fmctidor  (x7th  of  September  1797)  and  deported  to  French 

Guiana,  but  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  the  United  States 

and  then  to  England.    He  returned  to  France  aftor    the  x8 

Bmmaire,  entered  the  senate  in  Febmary  x8oo  and  contributed 

to  the  establishment  of  the  consulship  for  life  and  the  emi»re.   In 

1 814  he  abandoned  Napoleon,  took  part  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 

constitutional  charter  and  was  named  peer  of  France.    During 

the  Hundred  Days  he  lived  in  concealment,  and  after  the  second 

Restoration  obtained  the  title  marquis,  and  in  x8x9  introduced  a 

motion  in  the  chamber  of  peers  tending  to  render  the  electoral  law 

more  aristocratic 

His  Papiers  have  been  published  by  J.  Kauiek,  4  vols..  (Paris, 
1 886-1888).  See  A.  Sorel,  L' Europe  et  la  Rholution  franfoise,  iv. 
(Paris.  1892):  L.  Sdout,  Le  Direclotre  (Paris,  1895). 

BARTH^IEMT,  JEAN  JACQUES  (1716-X79S)  French  writer 
and  numismatist,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  January  x 7x6  at  Cassis, 
in  Provence.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  college  of  the  Oratory 
in  Marseilles,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  same 
dty.  While  studying  for  the  priesthood,  which  he  intended  to 
join,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  oriental  languages,  and  was 
introduced  by  his  friend  M.  Gary  of  Marseilles  to  the  study  oC 
classical  antiquities,  particularly  in  the  department  of  numis- 
matics. '  In  X  744  he  went  to  Paris  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
M.  Gros  de  Boze,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscxip- 
tions  and  Belles-lettres  and  keeper  of  the  royal  coUection  of  "w^i« 
He  became  assistant  to  de  Boze,  on  whose  death  ( 1 7 53)  he  became 
keeper  of  the  medals.  In  1755  he  accompanied  the  French 
ambassador,  M.  de  Stainville,  afterwards  due  de  Choiseul,  to 
Italy,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  archaeological  research. 
Choiseul  had  a  great  regard  for  Barthflemy,  and  on  his  return  to 
France,  Barthtiemy  became  an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  received 
valuable  preferments  from  his  patron.  In  X789,  after  the 
publication  of  his  Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  During  the  Revcdution 
Barthtiemy  was  arrested  as  an  aristocrat.  The  Committee  ol 
Public  Safety,  however,  were  no  sooner  informed  by  the  duchess 
of  Choiseul  of  the  arrest,  than  they  gave  orders  for  his  immediate 
release,  and  in  1793  he  was  nominated  librarian  of  the  Biblio- 
thdque  Nationale.  He  refused  this  post  but  resumed  his  old 
functions  as  keeper  of  medals,  and  enriched  the  national  coilecticm 
by  many  valuable  accessions.  Barthtiemy  died  on  the  30th  ol 
April  1795. 

Barthilemy  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  learned  works  on 
antiquarian  subjects,  but  the  great  work  on  which  his  fame  rests 
is  Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis  en  Grice,  vers  le  milieu  du  quairiime 
siicle  avant  Vhe  ckritienne  (4  vols.,  1787).  He  had  bq;un  it  in 
X757  and  had  been  working  on  it  for  thirty  years.  The  hero,  a 
young  Scythian  descended  from  the  famous  philosopher  Axia- 
charsis,  is  supposed  to  repair  to  Greece  for  instmction  in  his  early 
youth,  and  after  making  the  tour  of  her  republics,  colonies  and 
islands,  to  retum  to  his  native  country  and  write  this  book  in  his 
old  age,  after  the  Macedonian  hero  had  overturned  the  Peisian 
empire.  In  the  manner  of  modem  travellers,  he  gives  an  aoooont 
of  the  customs,  govemment  and  antiquities  of  the  country  he  is 
supposed  to  have  visited;  a  copious  introduction  supidies  what- 
ever  may  be  wanting  in  respect  to  historical  details;  whilst 
various  dissertations  on  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  literature 
of  the  Athenians,  and  on  the  economy,  pursuits,  ruling  paasio&s, 
Duum^n  and  customs  of  the  surroundiog  states  supply  aapk 
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faxformatioB  on  tbe  subjects  of  whicK  tliey  txeat.  Modern 
scholarship  has  superseded  most  of  the  details  in  the  Voyaffi^  but 
the  author  himself  did  not  imagine  his  book  to  be  a  register  of 
accurately  ascertained  facts;  he  rather  intended  to  affonl  to  his 
coontTsrmen,  in  an  interesting  form,  some  knowledge  of  Greek 
civilization,  lite  Ckarides  of  W.  A.  Becker  is  an  attempt  in  a 
similar  direction,  but,  though  superior  in  sdiolarship,  it  wants  the 
charm  of  style  of  the  AnackarHs. 

Bartfa^lemy's  correspoodence  with  Paolo  Pactaudi.  chiefly  on 
sntiqiiamn  rabjects,  was  edited  with  the  Corrtspomdanct  inidtte  du 
€omie  de  Caj^ns  in  i877  by  Ch.  Nisard ;  his  letters  to  the  comte  de 
Caylos  were  published  by  Antotne  Serieys  as  Voyagt  en  llalie  ( tSoi ) ; 
ana  hii  letters  to  Mnie  du  Deffand,  with  whom  he  was  on  intimate 
teruM,  in  tbe  Corrapondance  eompUt*  de  Mme  du  Deffand  avec  ia 
dmckesse  de  Choisenl,  VabU  BartkOemy  d  M.  Craufurt  Cx  vols.,  1866), 
edited  by  the  marqub  de  Saiote-Aulaiie.  See  afao  Mimoires  sur  la 
9i*  de  FdbU  BartkOemy,  lerits  par  lui-mime  (1824),  with  a  notice  by 
Laiande.  His  (Eiares  computes  (4  vols.  1821),  contain  a  notkx  by 
^Ilcnave. 

BARTHAUDIT  8AI1IT-HILAIRB,  JULES  (1805-1895),  French 
philosopher  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  die  19th  of 
August  1805.  In  his  early  years  he  was  an  active  political 
journalist,  and  from  1826  to  1830  opposed  the  reactionary  policy 
of  the  king  in  Le  Globe.  At  the  revolution  of  1830  he  signed  the 
protestation  of  the  journalists  on  the  28th  of  July  1830.  After 
1830  he  contributed  to  different  newspapers — Le  ConstiintumHd, 
Le  Ntuumal  and  the  Courrief  frantaU — until  1833,  when  he  gave 
up  politics  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  history  of  andent 
philosophy,  undertaking  a  translation  of  Aristotle,  which  occupied 
him  the  greater  part  of  his  life  (1837-1892).  The  reputation 
which  be  gained  from  this  work  won  for  him  the  chair  of  ancient 
philosophy  at  tbe  CoU^  de  France  (1838)  and  a  seat  at  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sdence  (1839).  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  as  a  republican  deputy;  but 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  after  the  coup  d'itat  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
In  1855  he  went  as  member  of  the  international  oommissidn 
to  Egypt  to  report  on  the  possibility  of  the  proposed  Sues  canal, 
and  by  the  articles  which  he  wrote  he  contributed  largely 
to  rn^fcing  the  project  popular  in  France.  Elected  deputy 
again  in  1 869,  he  joined  the  opposition  to  the  Empire,  and  in  187  x 
bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  election  of  Thiers  as  president  of  the 
r^mblic,  acting  afterwards  as  his  secretary.  Appointed  senator 
lor  life  in  1875,  he  took  his  place  among  the  moderate  republicans, 
and  from  September  1880  to  November  1881  was  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  Jules  Ferry.  The  most  important 
event  of  his  administration  was  the  annexation  of  Tunis  under  the 
form  of  a  French  protectorate,*  which  he  actively  promoted.  He 
died  on  the  34th  of  November  1895.  His  principal  works, 
besides  the  translation  of  Aristotle  and  a  number  of  studies 
connected  with  the  same  subject,  are  Des  Vtdas  (1854),  Du 
Bouddkisme  (1856)  and  Mahomet  et  le  Coran  (1865). 

BARTHSZ,  or  Barth£s,  PAUL  JOSBPB  (X734-1806), 
French  physician,  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  December  1734  at 
Montpellier.  He  was  educated  at  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  and 
began  the  study  of  medidnc  at  Montpellier  in  1750,  taking  his 
doctor's  degree  in  1753.  In  1756  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  physician  to  the  oaUitary  hospital  in  Normandy  attached  to 
tbe  army  of  observation  commanded  by  Marshal  d'Estr£es, 
but  a  severe  attack  of  hospital  fever  compelled  him  to  leave 
this  post.  Ini  757  his  services  were  required  in  the  medical  staff 
of  the  army  of  Westphalia,  where  he  had  the  rank  of  consulting 
physician,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  acted  as  joint  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  savants  and  the  Encydopidie  nUtkodique.  In 
1759  he  obtained  a  medical  professorship  at  Montpellier,' and  in 
1774  he  was  created  joint  chancellor  of  the  university.  In  1778 
he  published  his  most  famous  work,  Nomeaux  iUmens  de  la 
scieuce  de  Vhomme,  in  which  he  employs  the  expression  "  vital 
prindple  "  as  a  convenient  term  for  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
of  life,  without  committing  himself  to  dther  a  spiritualistic  or  a 
materialistic  vieit  of  its  nature.  Taking  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  dvil  law  in  1780,  he  secured  the  appointment  of  counsellor 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Aids  at  Montpellier,  but  he  soon  took 
up  h»  residence  in-  PariS;  having  been  nominated  consulting 
physician  to  th^  Jdng^ 


On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  he  lost  much  of  his 
fortune  and  retired  to  Carcassonne,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  tbe  study  of  theoretical  medidne.  It  was  from  this  retreat 
that  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Nouvdle  micanique  des  mouvemens 
de  rkomme  et  des  animaux,  which  appeared  in  1798.  In  1802  he 
published  his  Traitement  des  maladies  goutteuses,  and  he  after- 
'wards  occupied  himself  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  edition 
of  his  £Umens  de  la  science  de  Vkomme,  of  wUch  he  just  lived  to 
see  the  publication.  His  health  had  been  declining  for  some 
yean  before  his  death,  which  took  place  soon  after  his  removal 
to  Paris,  on  the  15th  of  October  x8o6.  He  bequeathed  his  books 
and  manuscripts  to  J.  Lordat,  who  published  two  volumes  of  his 
Consultations  de  mideUne  in  i8ia  Hm  Traiti  du  beau  was  also 
published  posthumously  in  1807. 

BARTH0UNU8.  GA8PARO  [Caspax  BEStHEX^N],  (1585- 
X629),  physidan,  was  bom  in  1585  at  Malm6,  in  Sweden.  His 
precodty  was  extraordinary;  at  three  years  of  age  he  was  able 
to  read,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  composed  Greek  and  Latin 
orations  and  delivered  them  in  public.  When  he  was  about 
eighteto  he  went  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen  and  afterwards 
studied  at  Rostock  and  Wittenberg.  He  then  travelled  through 
Germany,  the  Netherknds,  England,  France  and  Italy,  and  was 
recdved  with  marked  respect  at  the  different  universities  he 
visited.  In  16x3  he  was  chosen  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  and  filled  that  office  for  eleven  years, 
when,  faUing  into  a  dangerous  illness,  he  made  a  vow  that  If  he 
should  recover  he  would  apply  himself  soldy  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  He  fulfilled  his  vow  by  becoming  professor  of 
divinity  at  Copenhagen  and  canon  of  Roskilde.  He  died  on  the 
X3th  of  July  1629  at  SorO  in  Zeeland. 

Of  his  sons,  lliomas  (1616-1680)  was  bom  at  Copenhagen, 
where,  after  a  long  course  of  study  in  various  universities  of 
Europe,  he  was  appointed  successively  professor  of  mathematics 
(1647)  and  anatomy  (1648).  During  his  tenure  of  the  latter 
chair  he  distinguished  himself  by  observations  on  the  lymphatics. 
In  i66x  he  retired  to  Hagestaed.  In  1670  his  house  and  library 
were  burnt,  and  in  consideration  of  his  loss  he  was  appointed 
phyddan  to  the  king,  with  a  handsome  salary,  and  librarian 
to  tlw  university  of  Copenhagen.  He  died  at  Hagestaed  in  1680. 
Another  son,  Erasmus  (1625-1698),  bom  at  Roakilde,  spent  ten 
years  in  visiting  England,  Holland,  Germany  and  Italy,  add 
filled  the  chairs  of  mathematics  and  medidne  at  Copenhagen. 
He  discovered  double  rdraction  in  Iceland  spar  {Experinunla 
crystalli  islandid  disdiadasticif  Copenhagen,  1669).  He  died  at 
Copenhagen  in  1698.  In  the  third  generation  Caspar  Thomeson 
(X655-X738),  son  of  Thomas,  also  taught  anatomy  at  Copenhagen, 
his  name  being  assodated  with  the  description  of  one  of  the  ducts 
of  the  sublingual  gland  and  of  the  glandulae  Bartkolint,  while 
his  younger  brother,  Thomas  (1659-1690),  was  a  student  of 
northem  antiquities  who  published  AntiquUalum  Danicarum 
libri  tres  in  1689. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  SAINT,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  regard- 
ing whose  early  life  wc  know  nothing,  unless  in  accordance  with 
a  widdy-spread  belief  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Nathanael  (q.v.). 
If  so,  Bartholomew  is  probably  a  patronymic,  the  apostle's  full 
name  being  Nathanad  Bartolmai,  i,e.  the  son  of  Tolmai.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  a  Syrian  tradition,  Bartholomew's 
original  name  was  Jesus,  which  he  dropped  owing  to  its  being 
tbe  name  of  the  Master  Hlmsdf.  In  the  synoptic  gospels 
Bartholomew  is  never  mentioned  except  in  the  lists  of  the 
apostles,  where  his  name  always  appears  after  Philip's.  He  is 
said  to  have  gone,  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord,  on  a  missionary 
tour  to  India  (then  a  very  wide  geographical  designation)  where, 
according  to  a  story  in  Eusebius  {H.E,  v.  10),  he  left  behind  him 
a  copy  of  St  Matthew's  gospel.  According  to  the  traditional 
account  he  was  flayed  alive  and  then  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards,  at  Albanopolis  in  Armenia,  or,  according  to  Nice- 
phorus,  at  Urbanopolis  in  Cilida.  In  works  of  art  he  is  generally 
represented  with  a  large  knife,  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom, 
or,  as  in  Michelangelo's  "  Last  Judgment,"  with  his  own  skin 
luinging  over  his  arm.  The  festival  of  St  Bartholomew  is  cde- 
biatod  on  .the  24th  of  August. 


4SO 
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Dr  Nestle  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Syriac 
translation  of  Eusebius*  history  the  name  Tolmai,  t.«.  Bartholomew, 
takes  the  place  of  Matthias,  the  apostle  who  was  appointed  in  place 
of  Judas  (i.  la,  cf.  ii.  i.  iii.  25 and  20).  If  this  identification  can  be 
made  out  there  would,  in  the  list  of  apostles  as  finally  constituted, 
be  two  men  who  bore  the  patronymic  Bartholomew.  See  further 
Expository  Times,  ix.  pp.  566  ff.  (iSgB). 

BARTHOLOMEW,  JOHN  (1831-1893),  Scottish  cartographer, 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  2  5th  of  December  z  83 1 .  His  father 
had  a  cartographical  establishment  there  and  he  was  educated 
in  the  work.  He  was  subsequently  assistant  to  the  German 
geographer  August  Petermann,  until  in  1856  he  took  up  the 
management  of  his  father's  firm.  For  this  establishment,  now 
known  as  the  Edinburgh  Geographical  Institute,  Bartholomew 
built  up  a  reputation  unsurpassed  in  Great  Britain  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  cartographical  work.  Among  his  numerous 
publications  mention  may  be  specially  made  of  the  series  of  maps 
of  Great  Britain  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  scales  of  i 
in.  and  |  in.  to  i  m.,  with  relief  shown  by  contours  and  a  systematic 
scale  of  colours.  The  }  in.  series,  which  was  extended  (and  its 
principles  applied  to  many  other  works)  by  Mr  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the' business,  is  the  finest  of  its  kind 
ever  produced.  John  Bartholomew  died  in  London  on  the  29th 
of  March  1893. 

BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR,  a  fair  held  in  West  Sniithfield, 
London,  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day  (24th  of  August,  O.S.)  from 
1 133  to  1855.  The  charter  authorizing  its  holding  was  granted 
by  Henry  I.  to  his  former  minstrel,  Rahere,  who  had  taken  orders 
and  had  founded  the  priory  of  St  Bartholomew  d<»e  by.  For 
many  centuries  the  fair  lasted  a  fortnight,  but  in  1691  it  was 
shortened  to  four  days  only.  In  1641  it  had  become  so  large 
that  it  involved  no  less  than  four  parishes:  Christ  Church, 
Great  and  Littie  St  Bartholomew's  and  St  Sepulchre's.  It  was 
customary  for  the  lord  mayor  of  London  to  open  the  fair  form- 
ally on  St  Bartholomew's  Eve,  and  on  his  way  to  stop  at  Newgate 
where  he  received  from  the  governor  a  cup  of  sack.  In  1753, 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  calendar,  the  fair  was  proclaim<Ki 
on  the  3rd  of  September.  During  its  earlier  history  the  fair 
grew  to  be  a  vast  national  market  and  the  chief  doth  sale  in 
the  kingdom.  Down  to  1854  it  was  usual  for  the  representative 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Gild  to  proceed  to  the  doUi  fair  which 
formed  part  of  Bartholomew  fair,  and  test  the  measures  used 
for  sdling  doth  there  by  the  company's  silver  yard  The  fair 
was  finally  dosed  in  1855. 

For  a  f lill  account  see  Prof.  H.  Moriey,  Memoirs  of  BartkiAometo 
Fair  (1859). 

BARTIZAN  (according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary,  from 
bertizene,  a  Scottish  corruption  of  "  brattidng  "  or  "  brattish- 
ing."  from  O.  Fr.  breUsche,  and  meaning  a  battlemented  parapet; 
apparently  first  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott),  a  small  battlemented 
tunet,  corbeUed  out  at  the  angle  of  a  wall  or  tower  to  protect 
a  warder  and  enable  him  to  see  arouind  him.  Bartisans  generally 
are  furnished  with  oylcts  or  arrow-slits. 

BARTLETT,  JOHN  (1820-1905),  American  publisher  and 
compiler,  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th 
of  June  1820.  He  became  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  from  1865  to  1889,  when  he  retired,  was  a 
member  of  the  bookselling  and  publishing  firm  of  little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  in  Boston.  In  1855  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
Familiar  Quotations ,  subsequently  greatly  expanded  and  long 
the  best-known  collection  of  the  sort,  and  in  1894  (although  it  had 
been  copyrighted  five  years  before),  after  many  years'  labour,  he 
publbhed  his  New  and  Compiele  Concordance  or  Verbal  Index  to 
Words,  Phrases  and  Passages  in  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Shake- 
speare; with  a  Supplementary  Concordance  to  the  Poerns—suT- 
passing  any  of  its  predecessors  in  the  number  and  fulness  of  its 
dtations  from  the  poet's  writings.  In  all  of  his  work  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sidney  Willard  (1780- 
18  $6),  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Harvard  from  1807  to  1831. 
Bartlett  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1905. 

BARTLE1T,  JOHN  RUSSELL  (1805-1886),  American  histori- 
cal and  linguistic  student,  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  23rd  of  October  1805.    From  his  first  to  his  eighteenth 


year  he  lived  In  Kingston,  Canada;  he  wte  then  in  yum,  from 
1824  to  1836,  a  derk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  a  bookkeeper  and 
a  bank  cashier  at  Providence,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  after 
1836  he  was  a  bookseller  in  New  York  City,  returning  to  Pro- 
vidence in  185a  In  1850-1853  he  was  the  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  the  survey  of  the  boundaiy  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds 
did  not  finish  the  work.  After  being  superseded  by  another 
commissioner  upon  the  accession  of  President  Franklin  Pierce, 
he  published  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Incidents 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  Sonora  and  ChUiuakua  (2  vols., 
1854),  which  contains  much  valuable  sdentific  and  historical 
material  concerning  the  south-west  From  1855  to  1873  he  was 
secretary  of  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  while  serving  in  this 
capacity  thoroughly  re-arranged  and  dassified  the  state  records, 
and  prepared  various  bibliographies  and  compflations,  relating 
chiefly  to  tlie  history  of  the  state.  He  is  chiefly  remembered 
however,  for  his  Dictionary  of  Americanisms  (1848),  a  {Mooecr 
work,  which,  although  later  dialect  changes  have,  of  course; 
deprived  it  of  completeness  or  final  nuthoritativeness,  is  still 
of  value  to  students  of  language  and  remains  the  chief  ooi»> 
tribution  to  the  subject  He  died  in  Providence  on  the  28th  of 
May  1886. 

BARTLETT,  PAUL  WATLAND  (1865-  ),  American 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the  son  of  Thunaa 
H.  Bartlett,  an  art  critic  and  sculptor.  When  fifteen  be  began  to 
study  at  Paris  under  Fr£miet,  modelling  from  nnim*H  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  won  a  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1887. 
Among  his  principal  works  are:  "  llie  Bear  Tamer,"  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Lafayette,  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  Paris,  presented  to  the 
French  Republic  by  the  school  children  of  America;  the  power- 
ful and  virile  Cblumbus  and  Michelangelo,  in  the  Congresional 
Library,  Washington,  D.C.;  the  "Ghost  Dancer,"  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  Philadelphia;  the  "  Djring  lion  ";  the 
equestrian  statue  of  McClellan  in  Philadelphia;  and  a  statue  of 
Joseph  Warren  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  His  bronxe  patinas 
of  reptiles,  insects  and  fish  are  also  remarkable. 

BARTOU,  DANIELLO  (1608-1685),  Italian  Jesuit  priest,  was 
bom  at  Fcrrara  and  entered  the  Sodcty  of  Jesus  in  1625. 
Debarred  from  the  foreign  mission  field,  he  attained  high  dis- 
tinction as  a  preacher  and  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Genoa, 
Florence  and  Rome.  He  wrote  (in  Italian)  a  book  called  The 
Learned  Man  as  a  counterblast  to  the  widespread  reading  of 
romances,  and  also  a  history  of  his  order  in  6  vols.  (Rome,  1650- 
1673),  which  is  particularly  informing  with  regard  to  the  early 
work  of  the  sodcty  in  Asia.    He  died  at  Rome. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  in  1 3  vols.,  was  publidied  bv  Mari> 
etti  at  Turin,  1825-1856 ;  another  in  50  vols,  at  Florence  in  1836L 

BARTOUNI,  LORENZO  (1777-^850),  Italian  sculptor,  was 
bom  in  Vemio  in  Tuscany.  After  acquiring  great  skid  and 
reputation  as  a  modeller  in  alabaster,  he  went  in  1797  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  painting  under  DeSmarcts,  and  afterwards 
sculpture  under  F.  F.  Lemot  The  bas-relief "  Cleobis  and  Biton,** 
with  which  he  gained  the  second  prize  of  the  Acadbmy  in  1803, 
at  once  established  his  fame  as  a  sciJptor  and  gained  for  him  a 
number  of  influential  patrons.  He  executed  many  minor  pieces 
for'Denon,  besides  busts  of  M^ul  and  ChembinL  His  great 
patron,  however,  was  Napoleon,  for  whom  he  executed  a  adoasal 
bust,  and  who  sent  him  to  Carrara  to  found  a  school  of  sculpture. 
Here  he  remained  till  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  then  took 
up  his  residence  in  Florence,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
His  works  are  varied  and  include  an  immense  number  of  busts. 
The  best  are,  perhaps,  the  group  of  Charity,  the  '*  Hercules  and 
Lichas  "  and  the  "  Faith  in  Goid,"  which  exemplify  the  highest 
types  of  Bartolini's  style.  Poptilar  opinion  in  Italy  associates 
Us  qualities  as  a  sculptor  with  those  of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova. 

BARTOLOMMEI,  MARQUIS  FERDINANDO  (1821-1869), 
Italian  revolutionist  and  statesman,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  political  events  of  Tuscany  from  1848  to  1860.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  movement  Bartolommei  was 
always  on  ardent  Liberal,  and  although  bdonging  to  an  old  and 
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noble  norentine  family  his  sympathies  were  with  the  democratic 

party  rather  than  with  the  moderately  liberal  aristocracy.    In 

1 847-1848  his  house  was  a  centre  of  revolutionary  committees,  and 

during  the  brief  constitutional  rigime  he  was  much  to  the  fore. 

After  the  return  of  the  grand  duke  Leopold  IL  in  1849  under 

Austrian  protection,  Bartolommd  was  present  at  a  requiem 

service  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  for  those  who  fell  in  the  late 

campaign  against  Austria;  on  that  occasion  disorders  occurred 

and  he  was  relegated  to  his  country  estate  in  consequence  (1851). 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  implicated  in  the  distribution  of 

seditious  literature  and  exiled  from  Tuscany  for  a  year.    He 

settled  at  Turin  for  a  time  and  established  relations  with  Cavour 

and  the  Fiedmontese  liberals.    He  subsequently  visited  France 

and  England,  and  like  many  Italian  patriots  became  enamoured 

of  British  institutions.    He  returned  to  Florence  in  1853;  from 

that  time  onward  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  promoting 

the  ideas  of  Italian  independence  and  unity  among  the  people, 

and  although  carefully  watched  by  the  police,  he  kept  a  secret 

printing-press  in  his  palace  in  Florence.     Finding  that  the 

nobility  still  hesitated  at  the  idea  of  uncompromising  hostility 

to  the  house  of  Lorraine,  he  allied  himself  more  firmly  widi 

the  popular  party,  and  found  an  able  lieutenant  in  the  baker 

Giuseppe   Dolfi   (r8x8-x869),   an   honest  and   whole-hearted 

enthusiast  who  had  great  influence  with  the  common  people. 

As  soon  as    war  between  Piedmont  and    Austria  appeared 

immixtent,  Bartolommd  organized  the  expedition  of  Tuscan 

volunteen  to    join  the    Fiedmontese  army,  spending  large 

sums  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  purpose,  and  was  also 

president  of  the  Tuscan  branch  of  the  Societd  Nasicnale  (see 

under  La  Farina  and  Cavovr).    He  worked  desperatdy  hard 

consf^ring  for  the  overthrow  of  the  grand  duke,  assisted  by  all 

the  liboal  elements,  and  on  the  37th  of  April  1859,  Florence  rose 

as  one  man,  the  troops  refused  to  fire  on  the  people,  and  the 

grand  duke  departed,  never  to  return.   Sapristil  pas  un  carreau 

cassif  was  the  comment  of  the  French  minister  to  Tuscany  on 

this  bloodless  revolution.   A  provisional  government  was  formed 

and  Bartolommd  elected  gonfahniere.   He  had  much  opposition 

to  encounter  from  those  who  still  believed  that  the  retention  of 

the  grand  duke  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  and  member  of  an 

Italian  confederation  was  po^ible.    In  the  summer  dections 

were  held,  and  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  Bartolommd's 

unitarian  views  prevailed,  the  assembly  voting  the  resolution 

that  the  house  of  Lorraine  had  forfeited  its  rights  and  that 

Tuscany  must  be  um'ted  to  Italy  under  King  Victor  Emmanuel 

Bartolommd  was  made  senator  of  the  Italian  kingdom  and 

reodved  various  other  honours.    His  last  years  were  spent  in 

educational  and  philanthropic  work.    He  died  on  the  X5th  of 

June  1869,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  daughters. 

The  best  biography  of  Bartolommd  is  contained  in  II  RtPolgimgnSo 
Tpscano  e  Fasiont  popdar*,  by  his  daughter  Matilde  Gioli  (Florence, 
1905),  but  the  author  attributes  (jerhaps  an  undue  preponderance 
to  her  father  in  the  Tuscan  revolution,  and  is  not  quite  fair  towards 
Bettino  Ricasoli  iq.v.)  and  other  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party. 
Cf.  Lettere  e  documeiUi  di  B.  Rieasoli  (Florence,  1887-18965,  and 
D.  Zanicbdli's  LeUere  politicke  di  B,  Rkasoli,  U.  Penazi,  N.  Corsini, 
e  C.  Ridalfi  (Bologna,  1898). 

BARTOLOMMEO  DI  PAOHOLO,  FRA  (x47S'-x5X7).  the  Itah'an 
historical  and  portrait  painter, — ^known  also  as  Baccio  (short  for 
Bartolommeo)  Della  Porta  (because  he  lived  near  the  Porta 
Romana).  was  bom  at  Sofilgnano,  near  Florence,  in  1475,  and 
died  at  Florence  in  x  51 7.  He  recdved  the  first  dements  of  his 
artistic  education  from  Cosimo  Roselli;  and  after  leaving  him, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  great  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vina.  Of  his  early  productions,  which  are  distinguished  for 
thdr  grace  and  beauty,  the  most  important  is  the  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Mariotto 
Albcrtinelli.  While  he  was  engaged  upon  some  pieces  for  the 
convent  of  the  Domim'can  friars,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Savonarola,  who  quickly  acquired  great  influence  over  him,  and 
Bartolommeo  was  so  affected  by  his  cruel  death,  that  he  soon 
after  entered  the  convent,  and  for  some  years  gave  up  his  art. 
He  had  not  long  resumed  it,  in  obedience  to  his  superior,  when 
Raphael  came  to  Florence  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with 


him.  Bartolommeo  learned  from  the  younger  artist  the  rules  of 
perspective,  in  which  he  was  so  skilled,  while  Raphad  owes  to  the 
frate  the  improvement  in  his  colouring  and  handling  of  drapery, 
which  was  noticeable  in  the  works  he-  produced  after  their 
meeting.  Some  years  afterwards  he  visited  Rome,  and  was 
struck  with  admiration  and  a  feeling  of  his  own  inferiority  when 
he  contemplated  the  masterpieces  of  MicheUmgdo  and  Raphael. 
With  the  latter,  however,  he  remained  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  when  he  departed  from  Rome,  Idt  in  his  hancb 
two  unfinished  pictures  which  Raphad  compkted.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo's  figures  had  generally  been  small  and  draped.  These 
qualities  were  alleged  against  him  as  ddects,  and  to  prove  that 
his  style  was  not  the  result  of  want  of  power,  he  painted  the 
magnificent  figure  of  St  Mark  (his  masterpiece,  at  Florence),  and 
the  undraped  figure  of  St  SebastiaiL  lite  latter  was  so  well 
designed,  so  naturally  and  beautifully  cobured,  and  so  strongly 
expressive  of  suffering  and  agony,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  it  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
chapd  of  a  convent  The  majority  of  Bartolommeo's  composi- 
tions are  altar-pieces.  They  are  remarkable  for  skill  in  the 
majwing  of  light  and  shade,  richness  and  delicacy  of  colouring, 
and  for  the  adxnirable  style  in  which  the  drapery  of  the  figures  is 
handled,  Bartolonmxeo  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  and 
use  the  lay-figure  with  joints. 

BARTOLOZZI.  FRANCESCO  (X735-X8X5),  Italian  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Florence.  He  was  originally  destined  to  follow  the 
profesdon  of  his  father,  who  was  a  gold-  and  sQver-smith;  but 
he  manifested  so  much  skill  and  taste  in  designing  that  he  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  two  Florentine  artists,  who 
instructed  him  in  painting.  After  devoting  three  years  to  that 
art,  he  went  to  Venice  and  studied  engraving.  He  made  very 
rapid  progress,  and  executed  some  works  of  considerable  import- 
ance at  Venice.  He  then  removed  for  a  short  time  to  Rome, 
where  he  completed  a  set  of  engravings  representing  events  from 
the  life  of  St  Nilus,  and,  after  returning  to  Venice,  set  out  for 
London  in  1764.  For  neariy  forty  3rears  he  resided  in  London, 
and  produced  an  enormous  number  of  engravings,  the  best  being 
thosie  of  Clytie,  after  Aimibale  Caracd,  and  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  after  Carlo  Dolce.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are  from 
the  works  of  Cipriani  and  Angelica  Eauffmaxm.  Bartolozd  also 
contributed  a  number  of  plates  to  Boydell's  Shakespeare  Gallery. 
In  x8oa  he  was  invited  to  Lisbon  as  director  of  the  National 
Academy.  He  remained  in  Portugal  till  his  death.  His  son 
Gaetano  Stephano  (x757-x8ax),  also  an  engraver,  was  the  father 
of  Madame  Vestris. 

BARTOLUS  (X3X4-X357),  Italian  jurist,  professor  of  the  dvil 
law  at  the  university  of  Perugia,  and  the  most  famous  master  of 
the  dialectical  school  of  jurists,  was  bom  in  X3X4,  at  Sassoferrato, 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  hence  is  generally  styled  Bartolus 
de  Saxoferrato.  His  father  was  Franciscus  Severi,  and  his 
mother  was  of  the  family  of  the  Alfani.  He  studied  the  dvil  law 
first  of  ail  under  Cinus  at  Pemgia,  and  afterwards  under  Oldradus 
and  Jacobus  de  Belvisio  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  promoted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  dvil  law  in  1334.  His  great  reputation 
dates  from  his  appointment  to  a  chair  of  dvil  law  in  the  university 
of  Perugia,  X343,  where  he  lectured  for  many  years,  raising  the 
character  of  the  law  school  of  Pemgia  to  a  level  with  that  of 
Bologna.  He  died  in  X357  at  Pemgia,  where  a  magnificent 
monument  recorded  the  interment  of  his  remains  in  the  church 
of  San  Frandsco,  by  the  simple  inscription  of  "  Ossa  Bartoli." 
Bartolus  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation,  and  many  writers 
have  sought  to  explain  the  fact  by  attributing  to  him  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dialectical  method  of  teaching  law;  but  this 
method  had  been  employed  by  Odofredus,  a  pupil  of  Accursius, 
in  the  previous  century,  and  the  successors  of  Odofredus  had 
abused  it  to  an  extent  which  has  rendered  thdr  writings  in  many 
instances  unprofitable  to  read,  the  subject  matter  being  overlaid 
with  dialectical  forms.  It  was  the  merit  of  Bartolus,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  employed  the  dialectical  method  with  advantage 
as  a  teacher,  and  discountenanced  the  abuse  of  it;  but  his  great 
reputation  was  more  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  he 
revived  the  exegetical  system  of  teaching  law  (which  had  been 
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ueglected  since  the  ascendancy  of  Accursius)  in  a  spirit  which 
gave  it  new  life,  whilst  he  imparted  to  his  teaching  a  practical 
interest,  from  the  judicial  experience  which  he  had  acquired 
while  acting  as  assessor  to  the  courts  at  Todi  and  at  Pisa  before 
he  undertook  the  duties  of  a  professorial  chair.  His  treatises  On 
Procedure  and  On  Etidence  are  amongst  his  most  valuable  works, 
whilst  his  Commentary  on  the  Code  of  Justinian  has  been  in  some 
countries  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  code  itself. 

BARTON,  BENJAMIN  SMITH  (x 766-181 5),  American  natural- 
ist, was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  .1766,  studied  for 
two  years  at  Edinbxuig^,  and  afterwards  graduated  at  Gfittingen. 
He  settled  at  Philadelphia,  and  soon  obtained  a  considerable 
practice.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  and 
natural  history  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  now  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  he  was  made  professor  of  materia  nudica  in  1 795, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr  Benjamin  Rush  in  2813  he  obtained  Uie 
chair  of  practical  medicine.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  strong 
supporter.  Barton  was  the  author  of  various  works  on  natural 
histoiy,  botany  and  materia  medica,  his  Elements  of  Botany  (1803) 
being  the  best  known.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  zgth  of 
December  18x5. 

BARTON,  BERNARD  (1784-1849),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Carlisle  on  the  3xst  of  Januaiy  X784.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  and  he  was  commonly  known  as  the  Quaker  poet 
After  some  experience  of  business,  he  became,  in  1809,  clerk  to 
Messrs  Alexander's  bank  at  Woodbridge,  Sufifolk,  and  retained 
this  post  till  his  death.  His  first  volume  of  verse — Metrical 
Effusions— jras  published  in  x8xa.  It  brought  him  into  corre- 
spondence with  Southey,  and  shortly  afterwards,  through  t)ie 
medium  of  a  set  of  complimentary  verses,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Hogg.  From  this  time  onwards  to  1828  Barton  pub- 
lished various  volumes  of  verse.  After  1828  his  work  appeared 
but  rarely  in  print,  but  his  Household  Verses  published  in  1845 
secured  Um,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  Civil 
List  pension  of  £100  a  year,  £x2oo  having  already  been  raised 
for  him  by  some  members  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends.  Barton  is 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  friendship  with  Charles  Lamb,  which 
arose,  curiously  enough,  out  of  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  him 
to  the  author  of  Essays  of  Elia  on  the  freedom  with  vhidi  the 
Quakers  had  been  handled  in  that  volume.  When  Barton 
contemplated  resigning  his  bank  clerkship  and  supporting 
himself  entirely  by  literature,  Lamb  strongly. dissuad«l  him. 
"  Keep  to  your  bank,"  he  wrote,  "  and  the  bank  will  keep  you." 
Barton  died  at  Woodbridge  on  19th  February  1849.  His 
daughter  Lucy  married  Edward  FitzGerald. 

See  Poems  and  Letters  of  Bernard  Barton^  selected  by  Lucy  Barton^ 
with  a  biographiaU  notiu  oy  Edward  FiisCerald  (1849). 

BARTON,  CLARA  (x82x*  ),  American  phihuthropist, 
was  born  in  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  in  x82x.  She  was  educated 
at  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute  (then  in  Clinton,  New  York). 
Dl-health  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  profession  of  teaching, 
which  ^e  had  taken  up  when  she  was  only  sixteen  years  old, 
and  from  1854  to  X857  she  was  a  clerk  in  the  Patent  Office 
at  Washington.  During  the  Civil  War  she  distributed  huge 
quantities  of  supplies  for  the  relief  of  wounded  soldiers;  and  at 
its  dose  she  orgai^zed  at  Washington  a  bureau  of  records  to  aid  in 
the  search  of  missing  men  for  whom  inquiries  were  made.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  work,  which  was  continued  for  about  four  years, 
she  identified  and  marked  the  graves  of  more  than  twdve  thousand 
soldiers  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Andersonville,  Georgia.  In 
1869  she  went  for  her  health  to  Switzerland.  Upon  her  arrival 
at  Geneva  she  was  visited  by  members  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  sought  her  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  thdr  sodety.  The  United  States  had  declined  to  become 
a  party  to  the  treaty  of  (kneva  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Red 
Cross  Sodety  was  founded,  but  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  Miss  Barton  went  with  membeis  of  this  sodety  to  the 
seat  of  hostilities  and  assisted  them  in  organizing  their  military 
hospitals.  In  1871  she  superintended  the  distribution  of  relief  to 
the  poor  in  Strassburg,  and  in  1872  performed  a  like  service  in 
Paris.  For  her  services  she  was  decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  by 


the  German  emperor.  In  1873  she  returned  to  the  United  States, 
where  she  at  once  began  her  efforts  to  effect  the  organization  of 
the  United  States  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  and  to  bring  her 
oountiy  into  the  treaty  of  Geneva,  which  efforts  were  successful 
in  x88i-x88a.  She  was  the  first  president  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  holding  the  position  until  X904:  and  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  International  conference  held  at  Geneva,  1884; 
Karlsruhe,  1887;  Rome,  1892;  Vienna,  1897;  and  St  Petersburg, 
X903.  She  was  the  author  of  the  American  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Red  Cross  which  provides  that  the  sodety 
shall  distribute  relief  not  only  in  war  but  in  times  of  such  other 
calami  ties  as  famines,  floods,  earthquakes,  cydones,and  pestilence, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  amended  constitution,  she  conducted 
the  sodety's  relief  for  sufferers  from  the  yellow  fever  in  Florida 
(1887),  the  floott  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania  (1889),  the  famine 
in  Russia  (1891),  the  hurricane  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
(1893)1  the  massacre  in  Armenia  (1896),  the  Spanish-American 
War  in  Cuba  (1898),  the  hurricane  at  Galveston,  Texas  (1900), 
and  several  other  calamities.  Upon  her  retirement  from  the 
Red  Cross  she  incorporated  and  became  president  of  **  The 
National  First  Aid  of  America  "  for  "  first  aid  to  the  injured." 
She  wrote  An  Official  History  of  the  Red  Cross  (X882).  The  Red 
Cross  in  Peace  and  War  (X898),  A  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  (1904), 
and  Story  of  my  Childhood  (1907). 

BARTON,  EUZABETH  (c.  1506-1534),  "  the  maid  of  Kent," 
was,  according  to  her  own  statement,  bom  in  1506  at  Aldlngitoa, 
Kent  She  appears  to  have  been  a  xieurotic  giri,  subject  to 
epilepsy,  and  an  illness  in  her  nineteenth  year  resulted  in  hysteria 
and  religious  mania.  She  was  at  the  time  a  servant  in  the  house 
of  Thomas  Cobb,  steward  of  an  estate  near  Aldington  owned  by 
William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  During  her  con- 
valescence she  passed  into  trances  lasting  for  days  at  a  tinoe, 
and  in  this  state  her  ravings  were  of  such  "  marvellous  holinesa 
in  rebuke  of  sin  and  vice  "  that  the  country  folk  believed  her  to 
be  inspired.  Cobb  reported  the  matter  to  Richard  Masters, 
the  parish  priest,  who  in  turn  acquainted  Archbishop  WarfaaoL 
The  girl  having  recovered,  and  finding  herself  the  object  of  local 
admiration,  was  cuiming  enough,  as  she  confessed  at  her  trial, 
to  feign  trances,  during  which  she  continued  her  prophedes.  Her 
fame  steadily  growing,  the  archbishop  in  1526  instructed  the 
prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  to  send  two  of  his  moxiks 
to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  case.  One  of  these  latter,  Edward 
Rocking,  obtained  her  admission  as  a  nun  to  St  Sepulchre's 
convent,  Canterbury.  Under  Bocking's  instractton  Barton's 
prophedes  became  still  more  remarkable,  and  attracted  many 
pilgrims,  who  believed  her  to  be,  as  she  asserted,  in  direct  aw»- 
munication  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  Her  utterances  were  cua- 
ning^y  directed  towards  political  matteis,  and  a  profound  and 
widespread  sensation  was  caused  by  her  declaration  that  should 
Henry  persist  in  his  intention  of  divordng  Catherine  he  **  should 
no  longer  be  king  of  this  realm  .  .  .  and  should  die  a  villain's 
death."  Even  such  men  as  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  corresponded  with  Barton.  On  his  return  from 
France  in  1532  Henry  passed  through  Canterbury  and  is  said 
to  have  allowed  the  nun  to  force  herself  into  his  presence, 
when  she  made  an  attempt  to  terrify  him  into  abandoning  his 
marriage.  After  its  solemnization  in  May  1533,  her  nttenuoes 
becoming  still  more  treasonable,  she  was  examined  bd<w« 
Cranmer  (who  had  in  March  succeeded  to  the  archbisho|»ic  on 
Warham's  death)  and  confessed..  On  the  35th  of  September 
Bocking  and  another  monk,  Hadley,  were  arrested,  and  in 
November,  Masters  and  others  were  implicated.  The  maid  auftd 
her  fellow  prisoners  were  examined  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  were  by  its  order  publidy  exposed  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  where 
they  each  read  a  confession.  In  January  1534  by  a  bill  oC 
attainder  the  maid  and  her  chief  accomplices  were  condcmaed 
to  death,  and  were  executed  at  Tybum  on  the  20th  of  ApnL 
It  has  been  held  that  her  confession  wHs  extracted  by  force, 
and  therefore  valueless,  but  the  evidence  of  her  imposture 
condusive. 

See  Froude,  Bistory  of  Engfand',  Burnet,  History  of  Om  hfk 
tion;  Lingard,  History  of  En^andx  F.  A.  Gasqnet,  Homy  VIIL. 
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tke  Bngfitk  Uonasteria  (ch.  uL    1899  ed.):  T.  E.  Bridgect. 

Lift  9f  BUsud  John  Pisktr  (1888);  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  of  LeiUrs  and 
Papers  of  Henry  VIII.;  James  Gairdner.  Tke  English  Church  in 
the  i6ih  Century  (1899):  Strype,  Memorials,  i.  u  aji,  and  Cranmer; 
a  detailed  account  <»  the  case  is  contained  in  the  pubUshed  Act  of 
Att^nder  25  Henry  Vlll.  c  13. 

BARTON  BBDS*  in  geology,  the  name  given  to  a  series  of 
aoftisb  grey  and  brown  days,  with  layers  of  sand,  of  Upper 
Eocene  age,  which  are  found  in  the  Hampshire  Tertiary  basin, 
where  they  are  particularly  well  exposed  in  the  cliffs  of  Barton, 
Uordwell,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Above  the  highly  foasili- 
ferous  Barton  Clay  there  is  a  sandy  series  with  few  foef^;  these 
are  the  Headon  HiU  or  Barton  Sands.  Either  of  theat  names 
is  preferable  to  the  term  '*  Upper  Bagsfaot  Beds,V  whidi  has  been 
ai^ed  to  these  sands.  The  Barton  Beds  are  absent  from  the 
London  basin,  and  the  Upper  Bagshot  Sands  of  that  area  are 
probably  at  a  lower  hoijzon  than  the  Barton  Sands.  The  term 
*'  Bartonien  "  was  introduced  by  Mayer^Eymar  in  1857  for  the 
contineataJ  equivalents  of  th«  series. 


Hampshire  basin  and 
Isle  of  Wight. 


Paris  bawn. 
(  Limestone  of  St  Ouen. 


Barton  Sands  140-200  ft.  >  «.  •^«-     \  ^a^^u  ^  u   ""■ 
Barton  Clay    1^-^55  it,  \^^'''''''^l^'^JuP^^^ 

Fusus  longaena.Voluiililka  luctairiXf  Ostrea  iiganUOf  PeduHcuUu 
iClycimeris)  delda  are  characteristic  fossils;  fishes  {Lamtia, 
Arius,  &c.)  and  a  crocodile  iDiptocynodon)  are  also  found  in  the 
Barton  Clay.  Tlie  sands  are  very  pure  and  are  used  in  g^ass 
making. 

See  "  Geologv  of  the  Isle  of  Wight."  Uem,  Ced.  Surwev  (snd  ed., 
1889) :  and  '^  The  Geoloey  of  the  Country  around  Southampton,'' 


Mem.  Ceol.  Survey  (1902JL 


0.  A.  H.) 


BASTON-UPON-HUMBER,  a  market  town  in  the  N.  Lind^ey 
or  Brigg  parliamentary  division  of  Ltncdnshire,  England,  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Central  railway,  44  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5671.  It  lies 
beneath  low  hills,  on  flat  ground  bordering  the  Humber,  but  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  church  of 
St  Peter  has  a  remarkable  west  tower  of  pre-Conquest  workman- 
ship, excepting  the  eariy  Nomum  top  storey.  Against  the 
western  face  is  a  low  building  of  the  date  of  the  lower  tower- 
storeys,  measuring  15  ft.  by  12,  with  rude,  deeply-q>layed 
windows.  The  tower  itself  is  arcaded  in  the  two  lower  storeys,, 
having  round  arches  in  the  lower  and  triangular  in  the  upper, 
and  there  is  a  round-headed  S.  doorway  and  a  triangular- 
headed  N.  doorway.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  fine  Eariy  English' 
with  Perpendicular  clerestory.  Industries  include  brick-maUng, 
malting,  and  rope-making.  Barton  appears  in  Domesday,  when 
the  ferry  oyer  the  Humber  existed.  As  a  port,  moreover,  it 
subsequently  rose  into  some  importance,  for  it  was  able  to  supply 
eight  ships  and  men  to  the  expedition  of  Edward  III.  to  Brittany. 

BARUCH,  the  name  (meaning  "  Blessed "  in  Hebrew)  of 
a  character  in  the  Old  Testament  Qer.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xliiL), 
aasodated  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  described  as  his 
secretary  and  spokesman. 

Book  op  Baruch.  This  deutenxanonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  idaced  by  the  LXX.  between  Jeremiah  and  Lamen- 
iaiioiu,  and  in  the  Vulgate  after  LamaUaHoHs.  It  consists  of 
several  parts,  which  cohere  so  badly  that  we  are  obliged  to 
assume  plurality  of  authorship. 

Ccntenit. — ^The  book  consists  of  the  foUowing  parts: — 

L  1-X4.  The  historical  preface  with  a  description  of  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  book. 

L  15-ii.  5.  A  confession  of  sin  used  by  tlie  Palestinian 
Remnant  This  confession  was  according  to  i  14  sent  from 
Babybn  (i.  4,  7)  to  Jerusalem  to  be  read  "  on  the  day  of  the 
feast  and  on  the  days  of  the  solemn  assembly."  The  confession 
is  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  remnant  at  home  (see  next  para- 
graph). In  this  confession  there  is  a  national  acknowledjpment 
of  sin  and  a  recognition  of  the  Exile  as  a  righteous  judgment. 

it  6-iii.  8.  A  confession  of  the  captives  in  Babylon  and  a 
player  for  restoration.    This  confession  opens  as  tb^  former 


(in-L  1 5)  with  the  words  found  also  in  Daniel  ix.  7, "  To  the  Lord 
our  God  belongeth  righteousness,  &c."  The  confession  is  o! 
the  Exiles  and  not  of  the  remnant  in  Palestine,  as  Miir»haH  has 
pointed  out«  Thus  it  is  the  Exiles  dearly  who  are  speaking  in 
ii  13,  "  We  are  but  a  few  left  among  the  heathen  where  thou 
hast  scattere<i>ii  ";  u.  14,  "Give  us  favour  in  the  sight  of  them 
which  have  led  us  away  captive  ";  iiL  7,  "  We  will  praise  thee 
in  our  captivity  ";  iii.  8,  "  We  are  yet  this  day  in  our  captivity 
where  thou  hast  scattered  us."  On  the  other  hand  the  speakers 
in  the  confession  in  i.  xs-ii.  5  are  deariy  the  remnant  in  Jerusalem, 
i.  15,  "  To  the  Lord  our  God  belongeth  righteousness,  but  unto 
us  confusion  of  face ...  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem."  The  Exiles  are  mentioned  by  way  of  contrast 
to  the  speakers;  ii.  4,  5, "  He  hath  given  them  to  be  in  subjection 
to  all  the  kingdoms  that  are  round  about  «j  to  be  a  reproach 
among  all  the  people  round  about  where  the  Lord  hath  scattered 
them.  Thiis  were  they  cast  down  .  .  .  because  we  sinned 
against  the  Lord  our  God."  * 

iii.  9-iv.  4.  The  glorification  of  wisdom,  that  is,  of  the  Law. 
Israel  is  bidden  to  walk  in  the  light  of  it;  it  is  the  glory  of  Israel 
and  is  not  to  be  given  to  another. 

iv.  $-v.  9.  Consolation  of  Isnel  with  the  promise  of  deliver- 
ance and  Usting  happiness  and  blessing  to  Jerusalem. 

InUgrity.—Ywm  the  foregoing  description  it  seems  clear  that 
the  book  is  derived  from  a  plurality  of  authors.  Most  scholars, 
such  as  Fritache,  Hitzig,  Kneucker,  Hilgenfeld,  Reuss,  agree 
in  awtming  that  i.-iiL  8  and  iii.  9-v.  9  are  from  distinctwriters. 
But  some  critics  have  gone  farther.  Thus  Rothstein  (Kautzsch, 
Apoh.  vnd  Pseud,  L  2x3-215)  holds  that  there  is  no  unity  in 
iii.  9-v.  9,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  two  independent  writings — 
iii.  9-iv.  4  and  iv.  s^v.  9.  Marshall  (Hastings'  FiUe  Dictionary, 
i.  251-254)  gives  a  still  more  complex  analysis.  He  finds  in  it  the 
work  of  four  distinct  writers:  i.  x-14,  i.  15-111.  8,  iii.  9-iv.4, 
iv.  5-v.  9.  The  evidence  for  a  fouriold  authorship  is  strong 
though  not  convincing.  In  any  case  i.-iii.  8  and  iii.  9-v.  9  must 
be  ascribed  to  different  authors. 

Original  Language, — (i)  Some  scholars,  as  Ewald,  Kneucker, 
Davidson,  Rothstein  and  KOnig,  believe  that  the  whole  book 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew;  (2)  Fritzsche,  Hilgenfeld, 
Reuss,  Giffoid,  SchUrer,  and  Toy  advocate  a  Hebrew  original 
of  L-iii.  8  and  a  Greek  original  of  the  rest;  (3)  Marshall  argues 
that  i.-iii.  8  is  translated  from  a  Hebrew  original,  iii.  9-iv.  4 
from  an  Aramaic,  and  the  rest  from  the  Greek;  (4)  and  histly, 
Bertholdt,  Havemick  and  NAldeke  regard  the  Greek  as  the  primi- 
tive text.  The  last  view  must  be  put  aside  as  unworkable.  For 
the  third  no  convincing  evidence  has  been  adduced,  nor  does 
it  seem  likely  that  any  can  be.  We  have  therefore  to  decide 
between  the  two  remaining  theories.  In  any  case  we  can  hardly 
err  in  admitting  a  Hebrew  original  of  i.-iii.  8.  For  (i)  we  have 
such  Hebraisms  as  0$  .  .  .  iir'a6rq»»rS9  .  .'  .  -wn  (ii.  26); 
06  .  .  .  kct-BsF  .  .  .  •»«  (ii.  4,  13,  29;  iii.  8);  wv  .  .  .  r6 
TPtdftaatfrQif^onn  .  .  .  -wn  (ii.  7).  (2)  We  have  meaningless 
expressions  which  are  really  mistranslations  of  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  these  mistranslations  are  for  the  most 
part  found  in  Jeremiah— a  fact  which  has  rightly  drawn 
scholars  to  the  conclusion  that  we  owe  the  LXX  of  Banich 
i.-iii.  8,  and  of  Jeremiah  to  the  same  translator.  Thus  in  i.  9 
we  have  Ua/jiimjft  "prisoner,"  where  the  text  had  vo?  and 
the  Greek  should  have  been  rendered  "  locksmith."  The  same 
mistranslation  is  found  in  Jer.  xxiv.  i,  xxxvi.  (xxix.)  2. 
Next  in  ii.  4  we  have  ifiantf',  **  wilderness,"  where  the  text  had 
•t3#  and  the  translation  should  have  harraaur.  The  same 
misrendering  b  found  several  times  in  Jeremiah.  Again 
^P7d fttrtfeu  is  used  in  L  22,  iL  21,  22,24  ^  &  translation  of  nay 
in  the  sense  of  "  serving,"  where  Bou'Kelmp  ought  to  hav^ 
been  the  rendering.  So  also  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  (xxvii.)  xi,  xxxvii. 
(xxx.)  8,  &c.  A^n  in  ir6Xe(i»'  'loOSa  koI  i^oBat  'lepouo-aX^M 
the  ^a$ey  is  a  misrendering  of  mma  as  in  Jer.  xi.  6,  xL 

>  Toy  {Jewish  Enc,  ii.  556)  thinks  that  the  "  them"  in  ii.  4,  5 
may  be  a  scribal  slip  and  that  we  have  here  not  the  confession  ot 
the  Palestinian  remnant  and  that  of  the  Exiles,  but  simply  a  juxta* 
position  of  two  forms  of  confession. 
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(zzziii.)  10^  ftc,  where  the  translator  slibuld  have  given 
rXarcMdir.^  For  fidiififiaa  (iL  S9)|o-iwe  should  have  rX^flot. 
(3)  Finally  there  are  passages  where  by  re-translation  we  dis- 
cover that  the  translator  either  misread  his  text  or  had  a 
corrupt  text  before  him.  Thus  /i&iva  in  i.  10  is  a  corrupt 
translation  of  nmo  as  elsewhere  in  a  dozen  passages  of  the  LXX. 
In  iii.  4  rcftn}si6rciv— T^-^which  the  translator  should  have  read 
as  ^^Mpimaf, 

From  the  above  instanoes,  which  could  be  multiplied,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  postulating  a  Hebrew  original  of  i.-iii.  8. 

As  regards  iii.  9-v.  9  the  case  is  different.  This  section  is  free 
from  such  notable  Hebraisms  as  we  have  just  dealt  with,  and  no 
convincing  grounds  have  been  advanced  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
translation  from  a  Semitic  original. 

D<Ue. — ^The  dates  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  book  are 
quite  uncertain.  Ewald,  followed  by  Gifford  and  Marshall,  assigns 
L-iii.  8  to  the  period  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Ptolemy  I. 
in  320  B.C.;  Reuss  to  some  decades  later;  and  Fritzsdie, 
Schrade,  KeQ  and  Toy  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Hitzig, 
Kneucker  and  SchOrer  assume  that  it  was  written  after  a.d.  70. 
Ryle  and  James '(Pxj.  of  Sohwtan^  pp.  Ixxii.-lxxvii.)  hold  that 
iv.  3X-V.  9  is  dependent  on  the  Greek  version  of  Ps.  xi.,  ajid  that, 
accordin^y,  Banich  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  after  a.d.  70. 
The  most  probable  of  the  above  dates  appears  to  be  that  main- 
tained by  Fritzsche,  that  is,  if  we  understand  by  the  Maccabean 
times  the  early  decades  of  the  and  cent  B.C.  For  during  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Maccabean  dynasty  the  Twelve  tribes  were 
supposed  to  be  in  Palestine.  The  idea  that  the  Jewish  Kingdom 
embraced  once  again  the  entire  nation  easily  arose  when  the 
Maccabees  extended  their  dominion  northwards  over  Samaria 
and  GalUee  and  eastwards  beyond  the  Jordan.  This  belief 
displaced  the  older  one  that  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  were  still 
in  captivity.  With  the  downfall  of  the  Maccabean  dynasty, 
however,  the  older  idea  revived  in  the  xst  cent.  a.d.  To  the 
beginnings  of  the  and  cent.  a.d.  the  view  of  the  dead  given  in 
ii.  17  would  point,  where  it  is  said  that  those  whose  spirits  had 
been  taken  from  their  bodies  would  not  give  glory  unto  the  Lord. 
The  statement  as  to  the  desolate  condition  of  the  Temple  in 
ii.  26*  is  with  Kneucker  to  be  rejected  as  an  interpolation. 

CanonicUy.—'Tht  Book  of  Banich  was  never  accepted  as 
canonical  by  the  Palestinian  Jews  (Baba  Batra  X4'>),  though  the 
Apostolic  Constiiuttons,  v.  xo,  sUte  that  it  was  read  in  public 
Worship  on  the  xoth  day  of  the  month  Gorpiaeus,  but  this  state- 
ment can  hardly  be  correct.  It  was  in  general  use  in  the  church 
till  its  canonicity  was  rejected  by  the  Protestant  churches  and 
aoxpted  by  the  Roman  church  at  the  council  of  Trent. 

LiUraiure,  Versions  and  Editums. — The  versions  are  the  two 
Latin,  a  Sjrrxac,  and  an  Arabic.  The  Latin  one  in  the  Vulgate 
belongs  to  a  time  prior  to  Jerome,  and  b  tolerably  literal. 
Another,  somewhat  later,  was  first  published  by  Jos.  Maria  Caro 
in  1688,  and  was  reprinted  by  Sabatier,  side  by  side  with  the 
ante-Hieronymian  one,  in  his  Bibiiorum  Sacrorum  Latinae 
Versiones  Antiqnae,  It  is  founded  upon  the  preceding  one,  and 
is  less  literal.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  printed  in  the 
London  Polyglot,  are  literaL  The  Hexaplar-Syriac  version 
made  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Telia,  in  the  begixming  of  the  7th  century 
has  been  published  by  Ceriani. 

The  most  convenient  editions  of  the  Greek  text  are  TiachendorfB 


(1870):  Gifford's  in  the  Speaker*s  Apoc.  it.  See  also  the  articles  in 
the  Eneyc.  Bibiioh  HasUngs'  BiUe  Diaionary\  SchOrer,  History  of 
Jewish  People. 

Apocalypsk  of  Baruch.  'ilie  discovery  of  this  long  lost 
apocalypse  was  due  to  Ceriani.  This  apooJypse  has  survived 
only  in  the  Sjrriac  version  of  which  Ceriani  discovered  a  6th 
century  MS.  in  the  Milan  library.  Of  this  he  published  a  Latin 
translation  in  1866  {Monumenta  Sacra,  I.  ii.  73  98)1  which 
Fritzsche  rei^oduced  in  1871  {LiM  Apocrypki  V.T.,  pp.654-699), 
and  the  text  in  1871  {Hon.  Sacra.  V.  iLi  i3'i8o),  and  subs^uently 

*  In  iL  29k  we  have  the  word  kwo^roMi  with  the  extraordinary 
meaning  of  "  plague  "  as  in  Jer.  xxxix..Cxx3uL/  ^. 


in  photo-lithographic  facsimile  in  1883.  Chaps.  IxxviiL-IzzxvL, 
indeed,  of  this  book,  have  long  been  known.  These  constxtate 
Baruch's  epistle  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  in  captivity,  and 
have  been  published  in  S3rriac  and  Latin  in  the  London  and 
Paris  Polyglots,  and  in  Syriac  alone  from  one  MS.  in  Lagarde's 
Ubri  V.  r.  Apocrypki  Syr.  (1861) ;  and  by  Charies  from  ten  MSS. 
{Apocalypse  of  Barvck,  1896,  pp.  1 24  167}.  The  entire  book  was 
translated  into  English  by  the  last-named  writer  (op.  *  dL 
pp.  X-167),  and  into  German  by  Ryasel  (Kautzsch's  Apok.  md 
Pseud.,  X900,  ii.  pp.  413-446). 

The  Syriac  is  translated  from  the  Greek;  for  Greek  words  are 
occasionally  transliterated,  and  passages  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  hjrpotheds  that  the  wrong  alternative  meanings  of  certaia 
Greek  words  were  followed  by  the  translator.  The  Gred:  in 
turn  is  derived  froip  the  Hebrew,  for  unintelligible  expressions 
in  the  Syriac  can  be  explained  and  the  text  restored  by  retransla- 
tion  into  Hebrew.  Thus  in  xxi.  9,  xx,  xa,  xxiv.  a,  bdL  7  we 
have  an  unintelligible  antithesis,  **  those  who  sin  and  those  who 
are  justified."  The  source  of  the  error  can  be  discovered  by 
retranslation.  The  Syriac  in  these  passages  is  a  stock  rendering 
of  iucawvoBiu,  and  this  in  turn  of  pis.  But  fm  means  not 
only  iucatmkrBot  but  also  Hiauos  cfim,  and  this  is  the  vtiy 
meaning  required  by  the  context  in  the  above  passages:'"  thos» 
wlio  sin  and  those  who  are  righteous."*  Again  xliv.  xa  the  text 
reads:  "  the  new  worid  which  does  not  turn  to  corruption  those 
who  depart  on  its  beginning  and  has  no  mercy  on  those  iriio 
depart  to  torment"  Here  "  on  its  beginning  "  is  set  over 
antithetically  against "  to  torment,"  whereas  the  context  requires 
"  to  its  blessedness."  The  words  "  on  its  beginning  "— wra, 
a  corruption  of  rvNa — "  to  its  blessedness."  Again  in  IvL  6  it 
is  said  that  the  fall  of  man  brought  grief,  anguish,  pain,  trouble 
and  boasting  into  the  world.  The  term  "  boasting "  in  this 
connexion  cannot  be  right.  The  yrord^Koirx^fia'^^fifm^iy, 
corrupt  for  nVno,  "disease."  A  further  ground  for  inferring 
a  Hebrew  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  {Htrononiasiae 
not  infrequently  discover  themselves  in  the  course  of  retranalatioiift 
into  Hebrew.  One  instance  will  suffice.  In  xlviii.  35,  **  Honoor 
will  be  turned  into  shame,  strength  humiliated  into  contempt 
.  .  .  and  beauty  will  become  a  scorn"  contains  three  sadi: 
'BTiS  ir.T  vi  na  Vn  Tir  ur  pVp^  tw  -nas  (see  Charles,  Apac 
Bar.  pp.  xliv.-liii).  The  necessity  of  postulating  a  Hebrew 
original  was  first  shown  by  the  present  writer,  and  has  since  been 
maintained  by  Wellhausen  (Skissen  u.  Vorarbeiten,  vL  334),  by 
Ryssel  {Apok.  und  Pseudepig.  A.  T,,  1900,  ii.  411),  and  Gixubcig 
{Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  ii.  555). 

Different  Elements  in  the  Book  and  tkeir  Dates. — As  there  are 
undoubtedly  conflicting  elements  in  the  book,  it  is  possible  to 
assume  either  a  diversity  of  authorship  or  a  diversity  of  aourcea. 
The  latter  view  is  advocated  by  Ryssel  and  Ginsberg,  the  former 
by  Kabisch,  de  Faye,  R.  H.  Charles  and  Beer  (Herzog's  Rtal" 
enc.,  art  "Pseudepignphen  des  Alten  Testaments,"  p.  350). 
A  short  summary  may  here  be  given  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
present  writer  has  postulated  a  diversity  of  authorship.  If  the 
letter  to  the  tribes  in  aq;>tivity  (Ixxviii.-lxxxvi.)  be  disregarded, 
the  book  falls  into  seven  sections  separated  by  fasts,  save  in  one 
case  (after  xxxv.)  where  the  text  is  probably  defective.  These 
sections,  which  are  of  unequal  length,  are^i)  L-v.  6;  (a)  ▼. 
7-viii.;  (3)  ix.-xii.  4;  (4)  xii.  s-xx.;  (5)  xxi.-xxxv.;  (6)  xxxvL* 
xlvi.;  (7)  xlvii.-lxxvii.  These  treat  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  the  woes  of  Israel  in  the  past  and  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  in  the  present,  as  well  as  of  theological  questions 
relating  to  original  sin,  free  will,  worics,  the  number  of  the  saved, 
the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  &c  The  views  expressed 
on  several  of  the  above  subjects  are  often  conflicting.  la 
one  class  of  passages  there  is  everywhere  manifest  a  vigoroos 
optimism  as  to  Israel's  ultimate  well-being  on  earth,  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  chosen  people  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  is 
sketched  in  glowing  and  sensuous  odours  (xrix,  sxxix.*d., 
Ixiii.-lxxiv.).  Over  against  these  passages  stand  others  of  a 
hopelessly  pessimistic  character,  wherein,  alike  as  to  Israel's 

*  Ryssel  has  adopted  Charles's  restoration  of  the  text  to  thr«e 
passages  and  practically  also  in  xliv.  xa.but  wiihoui  ackaowkdgiMau 
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present  and  future  destiny  on  earth,  there  is  written  nothing  save 
"  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe."  The  world  is  a  scene 
of  corruption,  its  evils  are  irremediable,  its  end  is  nigh,  and  the 
advent  of  the  new  and  spiritual  world  at  hand.  The  first  to  draw 
attention  to  the  composite  elements  in  this  book  was  Kabisch 
(JakrbUciur  f.  proUst,  Tked,,  1891,  pp.  66-107).  This  critic 
regarded  zxiv.  3-zxix.,  zzzvL-xL  and  liii.-lzxiv.  as  independent 
•ources  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a.d,  70,  and  his 
groundwork,  which  consists  of  the  rest  of  his  book,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  verses,  as  composed  after  that  date.  All 
these  elements  were  put  together  by  a  Christian  contemporary 
of  Paptas.  Many  of  these  conclusions  were  arrived  at  inde- 
pendently by  a  French  scholar,  De  Faye  {La  Apocalypses  juives, 
189a,  pp.  35-28,  76-X03,  192-204).  The  present  writer  (Apoca- 
lypse of  Baruch,  2896,  pp.  liii.-lxvii.),  after  submitting  the  book 
to  a  fresh  study,  has  come  to  the  following  conclusions: — The 
book  is  of  Pharisaic  authorship  and  composed  of  six  independent 
writings — ^A*,  A',  A»,  B*,  B*,  B*.  The  fixst  three  were  composed 
when  Jerusalem  was  still  standing  and  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom  were  expected:  A^  a  mutilated  apocalypse 
«xxvii.-xxx.  i;  A',  the  Cedar  and  Vine  Vision  "»xxxvi.-xl.; 
A',  the  Cloud  Vision  »liii.-lxxiv.  The  last  three  were  written 
after  A.D.  70,  and  probably  before  90.  Thus  B'^Ixxxv.  was 
written  by  a  Jew  in  exile,  who,  despairing  of  a  national  restoration, 
looked  only  for  a  spiritual  recompense  in  heaven.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  derived  from  B^  and  B',  written  in  Palestine  after  a.d.  70. 
These  writings  belong  to  very  different  types  of  thought.  In  B* 
the  earthly  Jerusalem  is  to  be  rebuilt,  but  not  so  in  B*;  in  the 
former  the  exiles  are  to  be  restored,  but  not  in  the  latter;  in  the 
former  a  Messianic  kingdom  without  a  Messiah  is  expected,  but 
no  earthly  blessedness  of  any  kind  in  the  latter,  &c  B*  •»  i.-ix.  i , 
zxxii.  2-4,  xliii.-xliv.  7,  xlv.-xlvi.,  Ixxvii.-lxxxii.,  Ixxxiv., 
]zzxvi.-4xxxviL  B'«ix.-xxv.,  xxx.  2-xxxv.,  xli.-riii.,  xliv. 
ft-x5,  xlvii.-lii.,  Ixxv.-lxxvi.,  Ixxxiii.  The  final  editor  of  the 
work  wrote  in  the  name  of  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah. 

Tlie  above  critical  anal3rses  were  attacked  and  rejected  by 
Clemen  {Slnd.  und  Krit.,  1898,  211  sqq.).  He  fails,  however,  in 
many  cases  to  recognize  the  difficulties  at  issue,  and  those  which 
cannot  be  ignored  he  sets  down  to  the  conflicting  apocalyptic 
traditions,  on  which  the  author  was  obliged  to  draw  for  his 
subject-matter.  Though  Ryssel  (Kautzsch,  Apok.  u.  Pseud,  des 
A.  T.  a.  409)  has  followed  Clemen,  neither  has  given  any  real 
explanation  of  the  disorder  of  the  book  as  it  stands  at  present. 
Beer  {op.  cU.)  agrees  that  xxxvi.-xl.  and  liii.-lxx.  are  of  different 
aathorship  from  the  rest  of  the  book  and  belong  to  the  earlier 
date. 

Reiatum  to  4  Exra. — The  affinities  of  this  book  and  4  Ezra  are 
so  numerous  (see  Charles,  op.  cit.  170- 171)  that  Ewald  and  Ryle 
assumed  identity  of  authorship.  But  their  points  of  divergence 
are  so  weighty  (see  op.  cU.  pp.  lxix.-lxxi.)  that  this  view  cannot 
be  stistained.  Three  courses  still  remain  open.  If  we  assume 
that  both  works  are  composite,  we  shall  |>erforce  admit  that  some 
of  the  constituents  of  4  Ezra  are  older  than  the  latest  of  Baruch, 
and  that  other  constituents  of  Baruch  are  decidedly  older  than 
the  remaining  ones  of  4  Ezra.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume 
unity  of  authorship,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  finality 
on  the  chronological  relations  of  these  two  works.  Langen, 
Hilgenfeld,  VVieseler,  St^heUn,  Renan,  Hausrath,  Drummond, 
DiUmann,  Rosenthal,  Gunkel,  have  maintained  on  various 
grounds  the  priority  nf  4  Ezra;  and  Schtlrer,  Bissell,  Thomson, 
Deane,  Kabisch,  De  Faye,  Wellhausen,  and  Ryssel  the  priority 
of  Baruch  on  grounds  no  less  convincing. 

Relation  to  Rabbinical  LiteratuM. — A  very  close  relation  subsists 
between  our  book  and  rabbinical  literature.  Indeed  in  some 
Instances  the  parallels  are  so  close  that  they  are  almost  word  for 
word.  The  description  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  angels 
in  vi.-viii.  is  found  also  in  the  Pesikta  Rabbati  26  (ed.  Friedmann 
X3za).  By  means  of  this  passage  we  are,  as  Ginzberg  has  shown, 
able  to  correct  the  corrupt  reading  *'  the  holy  Ephod  "  (vi.  7), 
mpn  Tiun  into  "  the  holy  Ark,"  i.e.  mpn  \rm.  What  might 
be  taken  as  poetic  fancies  in  our  text  are  recounted  as  historical 
facts  in  rabbinical  literature.    Thus  the  words  (z.  z8): 


*'  And  ye  priests,  take  ye  the  keys  of  the  sanctuary, 
And  cast  them  into  the  height  of  heaven. 
And  give  them  to  the  Lordand  say : 
*Guara  Thine  own  house ;  for  lo  we  are  found  unfaithful  stewards,' " 

are  given  in  various  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (See 
Ta'anith,  29a;  Pesi^L  R.,  loc.  cit.;  Yalguf  Skim'oni  on  Is.  xxi; 
Abotk  of  Rabbi  Nathan  viL).  Even  the  statement  that  the 
bodies  of  Sennacherib's  soldiers  were  burned  while  their  garments 
and  armour  remained  unconsumed  has  its  parallel  in  Sank.  94a. 

Iniepity  of  the  Book.— In  Izxvii.  19  it  is  said  that  Baruch  wrote 
two  qnstles,  one  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  and  the  other  to  the 
two  and  a  half  at  Babylon.  The  former  is  found  in  LErviii.- 
Ixzxvi.;  the  latter  is  lost,  but  is  probably  preserved  either  wholly 
or  in  part  in  the  Book  of  Baruch,  iii.  9-iv.  39  (see  Charles,  op.  cil.); 
pp.  Ixv.-lzvii).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer 
from  Ixxv.  that  an  account  of  Baruch's  assumption  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  book. 

AuTHOUTifis.— The  literature  is  fully  dted  in  SchQrer,  Cesck. 
iii.  223-313,  and  R.  H.  Charles,  Apocalypse  cf  Baruck,  pp.  xxx.-xliii. 
Ginzberg  s  article  in  the  Jeunsk  &uyclopaedta,  ii.  551-556,  is  a  fresh 
and  valuable  contribution. 

Rest  or  the  Words  op  Baruch.  This  boobwas  undoubtedly 
written  originally  by  a  Jew  but  was  subsequently  revised  by  a 
Christian,  as  has  been  shown  by  Kohler  in  the  Jeuisk  Quarterly 
Review  (1893),  pp.  407-409.  It  passed  under  a  double  name  in 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  where  it  was  known  both  as  "  the  Rest  of 
the  Words  of  Baruch  "  and  "  the  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Jeremiah." 
Its  Greek  name  is  the  latter — rd  vapaXHtbtioa  *ltp€pioo 
rpo^^TOv.  It  has  been  preserved  in  Greek,  Ethiopic,  Armenian 
and  Slavonic.  The  Greek  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1609, 
next  by  Ceriani  in  1868  in  his  Mon.  Sacra^  v.  ii-i8;by  Harris, 
Tke  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruck,  in  1889;  and  Bassiliev,  Anec. 
Graeco-Byzantina,  i.  308  sqq.  (1893).  The  book  begins  like  the 
Syriac  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  with  an  account  of  the  removal  of 
the  sacred  vessels  of  theTemple  before  its  capture  by  theChaldees. 
Baruch  remains  in  Jerusalem  and  Jeremiah  accompanies  the 
Exiles  to  Babylon.  After  66  years'exile  Jeremiah  brings  back  the 
Jews  to  Jerusalem,  but  refuses  to  admit  such  as  had  brought  with 
them  heathen  wives.  Then  follows  a  vision  of  Jeremiah  which  is 
Christian. 

Harris  regards  the  book  in  its  present  form  as  an  eirenicon 
addressed  to  the  Jews  by  a  Christian  after  the  rebellion  of  Bar 
Cochba  (Barcochebas)  and  written  about  136.  Though  the 
original  work  was  dependent  on  the  Apocalyi»e  of  Baruch  it 
cannot  have  been  written  much  before  the  close  of  the  ist  cent. 
A.O.    Its  terminus  ad  quern  is  at  present  indeterminable. 

(R.  H.  C.) 

BARUGO,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the  province  of  Leyte, 
island  of  Leyte,  Philippme  Islands,  on  Carigara  Bay.  Pop. 
(1903)  12,360.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  hemp  and  copra, 
and  imports  rice,  petroleum,  and  cotton-goods. 

BARWANI,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Bhopawar  agency 
in  central  India.  It  lies  in  the  Satpura  mountains,  south  of  the 
Nerbudda.  Area,  1x78  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  76,136.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Bhils.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  Rana,  is  a 
Rajput  of  the  Sisodhyia  clan,  connected  with  the  Udaipur  family. 
Though  the  family  lost  mostofitsposSe^ons  during  theMahratta 
invasion  in  the  14th  century,  it  never  became  tributary  to  any 
Malwa  chief.  The  forests  are  under  an  English  offidaL  The  town 
of  Barwani  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Nerbudda.  The 
population  in  1901  was  6277. 

BARYATINSKY..  ALEXANDER  IVANOVICH,  Pxince  (1814* 
1879), Russian  soldier  and  governor  of  the  Caucasus,  was  privately 
educated,  entered  the  school  of  the  ensigns  of  the  Guard  in  his 
seventeenth  year  and,  on  the  8th  of  November  1833,  received 
his  commission  of  comet  in  the  Life  Guards  of  the  cesarevich 
Alexander.  In  1835  he  served  with  great  gallantry  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  on  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  was  rewarded  with 
a  gold  sword  "  for  valour."  On  the  first  of  January  1836  he  was 
attached  to  the  suite  of  Alexander,  and  in  1845  was  again  ordered 
off  to  the  Caucasus  and  again  most  brilliantly  distinguished 
himself,  espedally  in  the  attack  on  Shamyl's  stronghold,  for 
which  he  received  the  order  of  St  George.    In  1846  he  assisted 
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Fieldmarshal  Paskievich  to  suppress  the  Cracow  rising.    From 

1848  to  1856  he  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  chief  imlitary  events 

in  the  Caucasus,  his  most  notable  exploits  being  his  victory  at 

Mezeninsk  in  1850  and  his  operations  against  Shamyl  at  Chechen. 

His  energetic  and  at  the  same  time  systematic  tactics  inaugurated 

a  new  era  of  mountain  warfare.    On  the  6th  of  January  1853 

he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  and,  on  July  sth  of  the  same 

year,  chief  of  the  staff.    In  1854  he  took  part  in  the  brilliant 

Ktiriik  Dere  campaign.  On  the  ist  of  January  1856  he  became 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Caucasian  army,  and,  subsequently, 

governor  of  the  Caucasus.    As  an  administrator  he  showed 

himself  fuUy  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  Within  three  years 

of  his  appointment,  the  whole  dl  the  eastern  Caucasus  was 

subdued  and  the  long  elusive  Shamyl  was  taken  captive. 

Baryatinsky  also  conquerad  many  of  the  tribes  of  the  western 

Caucasus  dwelling  between  the  rivers  Laba  and  fiyelaya.   For 

these  fresh  services  he  was  created  a  fieldmarshaL    But  his 

health  was  now  entirely  broken  by  his  strenuous  labours,  and 

on  the  6th  of  December  1862  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved 

of  his  post.  He  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  abroad  and  died  at 

Geneva,  after  forty-eight  vears  of  active  serNice. 

See  A.  L.  Zisaerman,  Fidamarshal  PrinuA.  I.  BaryaUnski  (Russ.) 
(Moscow.  1888-1891). 

BARTEp  AMTOINE  LOUIS  (1796-1875),  French  sculptor,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  September  1796.  Like  many  of  the 
sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  he  began  life  as  a  goldsmith.  After 
studying  under  Bosio,  the  sculptor,  and  Gros,  the  painter,  he  was 
in  1818  admitted  to  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts.  But  it  was  not 
till  1833,  when  he  was  working  for  Fauconnier,  the  goldsmith, 
that  he  discovered  his  real  bent  from  watching  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  Jardln  des  Plantes,  making  vigorous  studies  of  them  in 
pencil  drawings  worthy  of  Delacroix  and  then  modelling  them 
in  sculpture  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  In  1831  he  exhibited  his 
"  Tiger  devouring  a  Crocodile,"  and  in  1833  had  mastered  a  style 
of  his  own  in  the  "  Lion  and  Snake."  Thenceforward  Barye, 
though  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  want,  exhibited 
year  after  year  these  studies  of  animals — admirable  groups  which 
reveal  him  as  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  true  romance  and  a  feeling 
for  the  beauty  of  the  antique,  as  in  "  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  " 
(184  7), "LapithaandCentaur"(i848),and  numerous  minor  works 
now  very  highly  valued.  Barye  was  no  less  successful  in  sculpture 
on  a  small  scale,  and  excelled  in  representing  animals  in  their 
most  familiar  attitudes.  As  examples  of  his  larger  work  we  may 
mention  the  Lion  of  the  Column  of  July,  of  which  the  plaster 
model  was  cast  in  1839,  various  lions  and  tigers  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuilerics,  and  the  four  groups — War,  Peace,.  Strength,  and 
Order  (1854).  In  1853  he  cast  his  bronze  "  Jaguar  devouring  a 
Hare."  The  fame  he  deserved  came  too  late  to  the  sculptor. 
He  was  made  professor  at  the  museum  in  1854,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  z868.  He  didd  on  the  asth  of 
June  1875.  The  mass  of  admirable  work  left  to  us  by  Barye 
entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  th.e  greatest  artist  of  animal  life  of 
the  French  school,  and  as  the  creator  of  a  new  class  of  art  which 
has  attracted  such  men  as  Fr^miet,  Peter,  Cain,  and  Gardet,  who 
are  regarded  with  justice  as  his  worthiest  followers. 

Authorities. — ^Emile  Lam£,  Les  SculpUurs  i'animaux;  M.  Barye 
(Paris,  1856);  Gustave  Planche,  "  M.  Barye."  Revue  des  deux 
mondes  (July  1851);  Thiophile  Silvestre,  Histoires  des  artistes 
virants  (Paris,  1856) ;  Arsdne  Alexandre.  "  A.  L.  Barye,"  Les  Artistes 
cH^bres,  cd.  E.  Muntz  (Paris,  1889)  (with  a  bibliog.) ;  Charles  DeKay, 
Life  and  Works  of  A.  L.  Barye  (1889).  published  by  the  Barye 
Monument  Assoc,  of  New  York; Jules  Claretie,  Peintres  et  sculpteurs 
contemporains  (1882);  Roger  Ballu,  L'^uvre  de  Barye  (1890); 
Charles  Sprague  Smith,  Barbison  Days  (1903).  (H.  Fr.) 

BARTTES,  a  widely  distributed  mineral  composed  of  barium 
sulphate  (BaSO«).  Its  most  striking  feature  and  the  one  from 
which  it  derives  its  name  barytes,  barite  (from  the  Greek^apdt, 
heavy)  or  heavy  spar,  is  its  weight.  Its  specific  gravity  of  4*5  is 
about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  salt  and  of  many  other  colourless, 
transparent  and  glassy  minerals  not  unlike  barytes  in  general 
appearance.  The  mineral  is  usually  found  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able chemical  purity,  though  small  amounts  of  strontium  and 
calcium  sulphates  may  isomorphously  replace  the  barium 
sulphate:  ammonium  sulphate  is  also  sometimes  present,  whilst 


day,  silica,  bituminous  matter,   &c.,  may  be  enclosed  as 
impurities. 

Crystals  of  barytes  are  orthorhombic  and  isomorphous  with 
the  strontium  and  lead  sulphates  (celestite  and  anglesite) ;  they 
are  usually  very  perfectly  developed  and  present  great  variety  of 
form.  The  simplest  are  rhomb-shaped  tables  (fig.  z)  bounded  by 
the  two  faces  of  the  basal  pinacoid  (c)  and  the  four  faces  of  the 
prism  (m);  the  anf^e  between  the  prism-faces  (mm)  is  78"  aj', 
whilst  that  between  c  and  m  is  90^.  The  mineral  has  a  very 
periect  cleavage  paralld  to  the  faces  c  and  m,  and  the  deavage 
surfaces  are  perfectly  smooth  and  bright..  The  crystals  of 
prismatic  habit  represent^  in  figs.  2  and  3  are  bounded  by  the 
domes  d  and/  and  the  basal  pinacoid  c;  fig.  4  is  a  plan  of  a  still 
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more  complex  crystal.  Twinning  is  represented  only  by  twin- 
lamellae,  which  are  paralld  to  the  planes  m  and  /  and  are  of 
secondary  origin,  having  been  produced  by  pressure. 

Crystds  of  barytes  may  be  transparent  and  colourlesB,  or 
white  and  opaque,  or  of  a  ydlow,  brown,  bluish  or  greenish  colour. 
Well  devdoped  crystals  are  extremely  common,  but  the  mineral 
occurs  also  in  a  granular,  earthy,  or  stalactitic  condition.  It  is 
known  as  cawk  in  the  Derbyshire  lead  mines.  The  "  crested  "  or 
"  cock's  comb  "  barytes  occurs  as  rounded  aggregations  of  thin 
lamellar  crystals. 

Barytes  is  of  common  occurrence  in  metalliferous  veins, 
espedally  those  which  yidd  ores  of  lead  and  silver;  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  crystals  of  colourless  barytes  were 
obtained  from  the  lead  mines  near  Duf ton  in  Westmorland.  It 
is  found  also  in  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  the  haematite  miikes  of  the 
(Tleator  Moor  district  in  west  Cumberland  have  yielded  many 
extremdy  fine  crystals,  spedmens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  all 
mineral  collections.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  and 
other  places  in  the  Midlands,  barytes  forms  a  cementing  material 
in  the  Triassic  sandstones;  amber-coloiurd  crystals  of  the  same 
mineral  are  found  in  the  fuller's  earth  at  Nutfidd  in  Surrey;  and 
the  septarian  nodules  io  London  Clay  contain  crystals  of  barytes 
as  wdl  as  of  calcite.  Crystals  are  found  as  a  rarity  in  the^ 
amygdaloidal  cavities  of  igneous  rocks. 

Artifidally  prepared  crystals  of  barytes  may  be  obtained  hy 
allowing  a  solution  of  a  soluble  barium  salt  to  dififuse  slowly  into 
a  solution  of  a  soluble  sulphate.  Barium  chloride  is  present  in 
some  natural  waters,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  interaction  of 
sulphates  results  in  a  deposition  of  barytes,  as  has  occurred  in  the 
pipes  and  water-boxes  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  coal  mines. 

Commerdally,  barytes  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  barium 
compounds,  as  a  body  for  certain  kinds  of  paper  and  doth,  and 
as  a  white  pigment  ("  permanent  white  ").  The  finely  powdered 
and  washed  mineral  is  too  crysuUine  and  consequently  of 
insufl[ident  opacity  to  be  used  alone  as  a  paint,  and  is  tbcrefwe 
mixed  with  "  white  lead,"  of  which  material  it  is  also  used  as  an 
adulterant.  (L.  J.  S) 

BARYTOCALCITB,  a  rare  mineral  found  only  at  Alston  Moor 
in  Cumberland,  where  it  occurs  as  diverging  groups  of  white 
transparent  crystals  lining  cavities  in  the  Mountain  T-im****'"*' 
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The  crystals  belong  to  the  monodiiuc  system  and  are  usually 
prismatic  or  blade^^ped  in  habit.  The  hardness  is  4,  and  the 
sp.  gt.  3-65.  There  are  perfect  cleavages  parallel  to  the  prism 
faces  inclined  at  an  angle  of  73"  6\  and  a  less  perfect  cleavage 

paztdlel  to  the  basal  plane,  the  angle 
between  which  and  the  prism  faces  is 
77^6';  the  angles  between  these  three 
cleavages  thus  approximate  to  the 
angles  (74**  55')  between  the  three 
cleavages  of  cddte,  and  there  are 
other  points  of  superficial  resem- 
blance between  these  two  minerals. 
Chemically,  barjrtocaldte  is  a  double 
salt  of  barium  and  caldum  car- 
bonates, BaCa(COa)s,  thus  differing 
fr«m  the  orthorhombic  bromlite  {q.v.)  which  is  on  isomorphous 
mixture  of  the  two  carbonates.  (L.  J.  S.) 

BARTTOKB,  or  Barttoke  (Ital.  bariUmOj  from  Gr.  fiapdroma, 
deep  sounding),  a  musical  term  for  the  male  voice  whose  range 
lies  between  those  of  the  tenor  and  of  the  bass — ^a  high  bass  rather 
than  a  low  tenor;  also  the  name  of  an  obsolete  stringed  instru- 
ment like  the  viola  da  Gamba,  and  of  the  small  Bh  or  C  saxhorn. 
BASALT,  in  petrology,  one  of  the  oldest  rock  names,  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  an  Ethiopian  word  basal,  signifsring  a  stone  which 
yields  iron;  according  to  Pliny,  the  first  basalts  were  obtained  in 
Ethiopia.  In  current  usage  the  term  indudes  a  large  variety  of 
types  of  igneous  rock  belonging  to  the  basic  subdivision,  dark  in 
cdour  weathering  to  brown,  and  comparatively  rich  in  magnesia 
and  iron.  Somebasalts  are  in  large  measure  glassy  (tachylites) ,  and 
many  are  very  fine  grained  and  compact;  but  it  is  more  usual 
for  them  to  exhibit  porphyritic  structure,  showing  larger  crystals 
of  olivine,  augite  or  felspar  in.  a  findy  crystalline  groundmass. 
Olivine  and  augite  are  the  commonest  porphyritic  minerals  in 
basalts,  the  former  green  or  yellowish  (and  weathering  to  green 
or  brown  serpentine),  the  latter  pitch-black.  Porphyritic 
plagiodase  felspars,  however,  are  also  very  common,  and  may 
be  one  or  two  inches  in  length,  though  usually  not  exceeding  a 
cpiarter  of  an  inch;  when  fresh  they  are  dark  grey  with  smooth 
lustrous  deavage  surfaces;  when  decomposed  they  become 
turbid,  and  assume  grey  or  greenish  shades.  Basaltic  lavas  are 
frequently  spongy  or  pumiceous,  especially  near  their  surfaces; 
and,  in  course  of  time,  the  steam  cavities  become  filled  with 
secondary  minerals  such  as  caldte,  chlorite  and  zeolites.  Another 
characteristic  of  this  group  of  rocks  is  the  perfection  with  which 
many  of  them  show  prismatic  or  columnar  jointing,  a  structure 
often  called  "  basalUc  jointing." 

The  minerals  of  basaltic  rocks  have  a  fairly  uniform  character 
throughout  the  whole  group.  In  microscopic  section  the  olivine  is 
pale  green  or  colourless,  and  is  very  frequently  more  or  less  altered 
to  serpentine.  The  secondary  mineral  begins  to  form  upon  the 
surfaces  and  along  the  cracks  of  the  olivine,  gradually  produdng 
a  mesh-work  in  the  interstices  of  which  small  kemds  of  olivine 
remain;  and  when  the  process  is  completed  the  mesh  structure 
persists  in  the  resulting  pseudomorph,  giving  a  dear  indication 
as  to  its  history.  The  augite  is  mostly  brown,  often  with  a 
purplish  tinge,  hardly  at  all  dichroic,  but  frequently  showing 
sonal  or  hour-glass  structure,  and  various  types  of  twinning.  It 
weathers  to  chlorite,  uralite,  calcite,  &c.  llie  plagiodase  fdspar, 
if  fresh,  is  transparent  and  appears  simple  in  ordinary  light,  but 
when  polarized  breaks  iip  into  a  series  of  bars  of  different  colours 
owing  to  its  complex  twinned  structure.  Practically  all  varieties 
of  this  mineral  from  anorthite  to  albite  are  known  to  occur  in 
basalt,  but  by  far  the  commonest  spedes  are  bytownite  and 
labradorite.  Weathering  destroys  the  limpid  character  of  the 
fresh  mineral,  produdng  turbid  pseudomorphs  containing 
^dote,  caldte,  white  micas,  kaoUn,  &c  When  these  minerals 
occur  as  phenocrysts  their  crystalHne  outlines  may  be  very 
perfect  (though,  especially  in  the  olivine,  corrosion  and  partid 
leaorption  may  give  rise  to  rounded  or  irrtgalai  forms). 

Ja  the  gionndmass,  or  second  generation  of  crystal,  not  only  are 
the  ingredients  smafler^  but  their  crystals  are  less  perfect;  yet 
ia  many  basalts  small  lath-shaped  felspars  and  minute  prisiois  of 


augite,  densely  crowded  together,  form  the  matrix.  With  these 
there  may  be  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  brown,  isotropic  glass. 
OUvine  rardy  occurs  as  an  ingredient  of  the  groundmass.  In 
the  vitreous  basalts  sometimes  very  few  crystallized  minerals  are 
observable;  the  greater  part  of  the  rock  is  a  dark  brown  glassy 
material,  almost  opaque  even  in  the  thinnest  sections,  and  gener- 
ally charged  with  black  grains  of  magnetite,  skeleton  cr>'sta]s 
of  augite  or  felspar,  sphenidites,  perlitic  cracks,  or  steam  vcsides. 
In  other  basaltic  rocks  no  f^assy  material  appears,  but  the 
whole  mass  is  thoroughly  crystallized;  rocks  of  this  nature  are 
generally  known  to  British  petrologists  as  dolerites  (q.v.).  Till 
recent  years  it  was  widdy  believed  by  continental  geologists  that 
the  pre-Tertiary  basalts  differed  so  fundamentally  from  their 
Tertiary  and  recent  representatives  that  they  were  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class.  For  the  older  rocks  the  names 
anamesite,  diabase  porphyrite,  diabas-mandel-stein,  or  melaphyre 
were  used,  and  are  still  favoured  by  many  writers,  to  indicate 
varieties  and  states  of  more  or  less  altered  basalts  and  dolerites, 
though  no  longer  hdd  to  differ  in  any  essential  respects  from  the 
better  preserved  basalts.  Still  older  is  the  term  trap,  which  is 
derived  from  a  Swedish  word  meaning  "  a  stair,"  for  in  many 
places  superposed  sheets  of  basalt  weather  with  well-marked  step- 
like  or  terraced  features.  This  designation  is  still  used  as  a  general 
term  for  the  whole  suite  of  basaltic  rocks  by  many  geologists 
and  travellers  {e.g.  trap-dikes,  the  "  traps  "  of  the  Deccan). 

In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  a  great  controversy 
convulsed  the  geological  world  as  to  the  origin  of  the  older  basalts 
or  "  floetz-traps."  Werner,  the  Saxon  mineralogist,  and  his  school 
held  them  to  be  of  aqueous  origin,  the  chemical  predpitates 
deposited  in  primeval  seas,  but  Hutton  and  a  number  of  French 
geologists  maintained  that  they  were  really  volcanic  rocks 
emitted  by  craters  now  extinct  (see  Geology:  Historical^. 

Of  the  less  common  minerals  of  basalt,  a  few  may  be  mentioned. 
Black  hornblende,  dark  brown  in  thin  sections,  and  often  corroded, 
is  not  uncommon,  espedally  in  intrusive  basalts.  Hypcrsthcne 
occurs  also,  usually  replacing  olivine.  Black  mica  (biotite)  is 
not  infrequently  to  be  seen.  Sapphire,  garnet  and  zircon  are 
rare.  Minerals  of  the  felspathoid  group  occur  in  a  large  number 
of  basaltic  rocks;  nepheline  and  leudte  are  the  most  common, 
but  haClyne  is  occasionally  present.  If  nepheline  entirdy  replaces 
felspar,  the  rock  is  known  as  nepheline-basalt;  if  the  replacement 
is  only  partial  the  term  nepheline-basanite  is  used.  Similarly 
there  are  leudte-basalts  and  leucite-basanitcs.  The  nepheline 
is  in  small  six-sized  prisms,  and  usually  cannot  be  detected  with 
the  tmaided  Qre.  Even  with  the  help  of  the  microscope  nepheline 
basalts  are  not  always  easy  to  determine,  as  the  crystals  may  be 
exceedingly  small  and  imperfect,  and  they  readily  decompose 
into  analdte  and  zeolites.  In  some  cases  only  the  presence  of  an 
anisotropic  substance,  with  weak  double  refraction  and  readily 
attacked  by  acids  (the  so-called  "  nephdinitoid  "),  can  be  made 
out.  This  substance  may  be  imperfectly  crystallized  nepheline, 
or  a  peculiar  glass  which  is  rich  in  soda.  Most  nepheline  basalts 
are  fine  grained,  very  dark  coloured  rocks,  and  belong  to 
the  Tertiary  period.  They  are  fairly  common  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  and  occtir  also  in  Tripoli,  Asia  Minor,  Montana,  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  &c  Leudte-basalts  contain  small  rounded  crystals 
of  leudte  in  place  of  plagiodase  felspar.  Rocks  of  this  group 
are  well  known  in  the  Eifd,  and  other  volcanic  districts  in 
Germany,  also  in  Bohemia,  Italy,  Java,  Montana,  Celebes,  &c. 
The  minerals  hailyne,  nosean,  sodalitc  and  mclilite  tend  to  occur 
with  some  frequency  in  nepheline  and  leudte-basalts,  though 
rare  in  ordinary  baisalts.  Melilite,  a  limc-alumina-silicate,  is 
characteristic  of  certain  very  basic  rocks,  the  melilite-basalts. 
It  is  pale  yellow  or  colourless  in  thin  sections,  and  yields  peculiar 
and  characteristic  dark  blue  polarization  colours.  This  rare  group 
of  rocks  is  known  to  occur  in  Bohemia,  Swabia  and  South  Africa. 
Perofskite,  in  small  dark  brown  cubic  crystals,  is  a  constant 
accessory  in  these  rocks.  The  augite  is  usually  violet  coloured, 
and  shows  zonal  and  hour-glass  structures.  Green  augite  may 
occur  in  the  nepheline-basalts,  and  aegerine  (soda-iron-augite) 
is  occasionally  found  in  them. 

The  distribution  of  basalts  is  world-wide;  and  in  some  places 
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they  ocpur  in  immense  masses,  and  cover  great  areas.  In 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  many  thousands  of  square  miles 
are  occupied  by  basaltic-lava  Bows.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  Iceland  they  are  the  prevalent  lavas;  and  the  well-luiown 
columnar  jointed  basalts  of  Skye,  Staffa,  and  Antrim  (Giant's 
Causeway)  form  a  southward  extension  of  the  Icelandic  volcanic 
province,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  the  similar  rocks 
of  the  Faeroe  Islands.  In  the  Deccan  in  India  great  basaltic 
lava  fields  are  known;  and  Etna  and  Vesuvius  emit  basaltic 
rocks.  In  older  geological  periods  they  were  not  less  common; 
for  example,  in  the  Carboniferous  in  Scotland.  (J*  S.  F.) 

BASCOMt  JOHN  (1827-  ),  American  educationalist  and 
philosophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Genoa,  New  York,  on  the  xst 
of  May  1827.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1840  and  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1855,  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  WiUiams  College  from  1855  to  1874,  and  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  there  from  1874  to  1887.  In  1887-1891  and  in  1901- 
X903  he  was  lecturer  in  sociology,  and  in  1891-1901  professor 
of  economics  in  WiUiams  College.  He  retired  in  1903.  Among 
his  publications  may  be  mentioned:  Aesthetics  (1862);  Phiio- 
sophy  of  Rhetoric  (1865);  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion 
(1871);  Philosophy  of  English  Literature  (^874);  Philosophy 
of  Religions  (1876);  Problems  in  PhUosophy  (1885);  The  New 
Theology  (1891);  Social  Theory  (1895);  Evolution  and  Religion 
(1896);  Growth  of  Nationality  in  the  United  States  (1899);  and 
Cod  and  His  Coodnes*  (1901). 

BASE,  (i)  (Fr.  bas,  Late  I^t.  bassits,  low;  cf.  Gr.  paBln) 
an  adjective  meaning  low  or  deep,  and  so  mean,  worthless,  or 
wicked.  This  sense  of  the  word  has  sometimes  affected  the  next, 
which  is  really  distinct.  (2)  (Gr.  /SAau,  strictly  "stepping," 
and  so  a  foundation  or  pedestal)  a  term  for  a  foundation  or 
starting  point,  used  in  various  senses;  in  sports,  e.g.  hockey 
and  baseball;  in  geometry,  the  line  or  face  on  which  a  figure 
or  solid  stands;  in  crystallography,  e.g.  "  basal  plane ";  in 
surveying,  in  the  "  base  line,"  an  accurately  measured  distance 
between  the  points  from  which  the  survey  is  conducted;  in 
heraldry,  in  the  phrase  *'  in  base,"  applied  to  any  figure  or  em- 
blem placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  a  shield. 

In  chemistry  the  term  denotes  a  substance  which  combines 
with  an  add  to  form  a  salt.  In  inorganic  chemistry  such  com- 
pounds are  almost  invariably  oxides  or  hydroxides,  and  water 
b  eliminated  during  the  combination;  but  in  organic  chemistiy 
many  compounds  exist,  especially  ammonia  derivatives,  which 
directly  combine  with  acids.  Chemical  bases  are  consequently 
antithetical  to  adds;  and  an  acid  b  neutralized  by  a  base  with 
the  production  of  a  salt.  They  reverse  certain  colour  reactions 
of  adds,  e.g.  turn  red  litmus  blue;  thb  b  termed  an  "  alkaline 
reaction." 

In  architecture  the  "  base  "  b  the  lowest  member  of  a  column 
or  shaft.  In  £g>'ptbn  and  Greek  architecture  it  b  the  raised 
slab  in  stone  or  cement  on  which  the  primitive  timber  column 
was  placed,  to  keep  it  dry.  Afterwards  it  was  always  reproduced 
in  Egypt,  even  although  the  column,  being  in  stone,  no  longer 
required  it;  a  custom  probably  retained  because,  being  of  a 
much  larger  drcumfercnce  than  the  lower  part  of  the  column, 
it  gave  increased  stability.  In  Assyrian  architecture,  where 
it  served  to  carry  wooden  posts  or  columns,  it  took  the  form 
of  a  large  torus  moulding  with  enrichments.  In  Persian  archi- 
tecture the  base  was  much  higher  than  in  any  other  style,  and 
was  elaborately  carved.  In  primitive  Greek  work  the  base 
consbted  of  the  stone  plinth  as  found  in  Crete  and  Tiryns,  and 
of  three  small  steps  at  Mycenae.  In  archaic  Greek  work  it  has 
already  disappeared  in  the  Doric  order,  but  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders  it  is  more  or  less  richly  moulded,  the  most 
elaborate  examples  being  those  found  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Branchidae  in  Milesia.  For  the  contour  of  the  mouldings  see 
Orders.  The  Roman  orders  all  have  the  favourite  design  known 
as  the  Attic  base.  Romanesque  bases  were  rude  but  vigorous 
copies  of  the  old  dassic  base,  and  were  often  decorated  with 
projections  or  spurs  (Fr.  grimes)  at  the  angles  of  the  square  dies, 
thus  connecting  them  with  the  square  base.  In  the  Early  English 


style,  thes^  spurs  followed  the  conventional  design  of  the  period, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  mouldings  were  deeply  sunk  and 
occasionally  cut  downwards,  so  that  they  would  have  held  water 
if  used  externally.  Later,  the  base  becomes  less  bold  in  treat- 
ment, but  much  more  complex  in  its  contours,  and  in  the  15th 
century  b  given  an  unusual  height  with  two  stages,  the  lower 
one  constituting  a  kind  of  plinth,  which  b  sometimes  known 
as  the  ground  table,  or  the  base  course. 

A  Base  Court  (Fr.  basse  cour,  «.e.  the  lower  court),  b  the  first 
open  space  within  the  gates  of  a  castle.  It  was  used  for  exerdsing 
cavalry,  and  keeping  live  stock  during  a  siege.    (See  Enceinte). 

The  Base  of  a  Wall  or  Ground  Table,  in  architecture, 
is  the  mouldings  round  a  building  just  above  ground ;  tt^  mostly 
consbt  of  similar  members  to  those  above  described  and  run 
round  the  buttresses.  The  flat  band  between  the  pUnth  and 
upper  mouldings  is  frequently  panelled  and  carved  with  shields, 
as  in  Henry  VII.  Chapel  at  Westminster. 

BASE-BALL  (so-called  from  the  bases  and  ball  used),  the 
national  summer  sport  of  the  United  States,  popular  also  through- 
out Canada  and  in  Japan.  Its  origin  b  obscure.  According  to 
some  authorities  it  b  derived  from  the  old  En^ish  game  of 
rounders  iq.v.),  several  variations  of  which  were  pbjred  in 
America  during  the  colonial  period;  according  to  otho*  authori- 
ties, its  resemblance  to  rounders  b  merely  a  coinddoice,  and 
it  had  its  origin  in  the  United  States,  probably  at  Cooperstown, 
New  York,  in  1839,  when,  it  b  said,  Abner  Doubleday  (Inter  a 
general  in  the  U.S.  army)  devised  a  scheme  for  playing  it  About 
the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century  a  game  generally  known  as 
"  One  Old  Cat "  became  popular  with  schoolboys  in  the  North 
Atlantic  states;  thb  game  was  played  by  tluee  boys,  each 
fielding  and  batting  in  turn,  a  run  being  scored  by  the  batsman 
running  to  a  single  base  and  back  without  bdng  put  out.  Two 
Old  Cat,  Three  Old  Cat,  and  Four  Old  Cat  were  modificatioas 
of  thb  game,  having  respectively  four,  six,  and  eight  flyers. 
A  development  of  thb  game  bore  the  name  of  town-ball,  and 
the  Olympic  Town-Ball  Club  <^  Pluladelplua  was  orgnnized 
in  1833.  Matches  between  organized  base-ball  clubs  were  first 
played  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  where  the  Washington 
Baseball  Club  was  founded  in  1843.  The  first  regular  code 
of  rules  was  drawn  up  in  1845  by  the  Knickerbocker  Baseball 
Club  and  used  in  its  matches  with  the  Gotham,  Eagle  and  Empire 
clubs  of  New  York,  and  the  Excelsior,  Putnam,  Atlantic  and 
Eckford  clubs  of  Brooklyn.  In  1858  the  first  National  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  and,  while  its  few  simple  laws  were  generally 
similar  to  the  corresponding  rules  of  the  present  code,  the  ball 
was  larger  and  "  h'velicr,"  and  the  pitcher  was  compelled  to 
deliver  it  with  a  full  toss,  no  approach  to  a  throw  being  allowed. 
The  popularity  of  the  game  spread  rapidly,  resulting  in  the 
organization  of  many  famous  clubs,  such  as  the  Beaom  and 
Lowell  of  Boston,  the  Red  Stockings  of  Cindnnati,  the  Forest 
City  of  Cleveland  and  the  Maple  Leaf  of  Gudph,  but,  owing  to 
the  sharp  rivalry  between  the  foremost  teams,  semi-profes- 
sionalism soon  crept  in,  although  in  those  days  a  man  who  i^yed 
for  a  iinandal  consideration  always  had  some  other  means  of 
livelihood,  as  the  income  to  be  derived  from  playing  ball  in  the 
summer  time  was- not  enough  to  support  him  throughout  the 
year.  In  spite  of  its  popularity,  the  game  acquired  certain 
undesirable  adjuncts.  The  betting  and  pool  selling  eviU  became 
prominent,  and  before  long  the  game  was  in  thorough  dbrepute. 
It  was  not  only  generally  believed  that  the  matches  were  not 
played  on  their  merits,  but  it  was  known  that  players  themselves 
were  not  above  selling  contests.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
joumab  of  the  day  foretold  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  sport. 
A  convention  of  those  interested  financially  and  otherwise  in 
the  game,  was  held  in  1867  in  Philadelphia,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  effect  a  reformation.  That  the  sport  even  then  was 
by  no  means  insignificant  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  that 
convention  some  500  organizations  were  represented.  While 
the  work  done  at  the  convention  did  not  acoomplidi  sB  that 
was  expected,  it  did  produce  certain  reforms,  and  the  sport 
grew  rapidly  thereafter  both  in  the  eastern  and  in  the  middle 
western  part  of  the  United  States.    In  the  next  five  years  the 
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interest  In  the  game  became  so  great  that  it  was  dedded  to  send 
a  repiesentation  of  American  base-ball  players  to  England; 
and  two  dubs,  the  Bostons,  who  were  the  diampions  that  year, 
and  the  Athletics,  former  champions,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
played  several  exhibition  games  with  each  other.  While  sucrass- 
f  ul  in  exdting  some  interest,  the  trip  did  not  succeed  in  populariz- 
ing base-ball  in  Great  Britain.  Fifteen  years  later  two  other 
nines  of  representative  American  base-ball  players  made  a 
general  tour  of  Australia  and  various  other  countries,  completing 
their  trip  by  a  contest  in  England.  This  too,  however,  had  little 
effect,  and  later  attempts  to  establish  base-ball  in  England  have 
likewise  been  unsuccessful.  But  in  America  the  game  continued 
to  prosper.  The  first  entirely  professional  club  was  the  Cindnnati 
Red  Stockings  (1868).  Two  national  associations  were  formed 
in  187  X,  one  having  jurisdiction  over  professional  dubs  and  the 
other  over  amateurs.  In  1S76  was  formed  the  National  League, 
of  eight  dubs  under  the  presidency  of  Nicholas  £.  Young,  which 
contained  the  expert  ball-players  of  the  country.  There  were 
so  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  wanted  to  see  profes- 
sional base-ball  that  this  organization  proved  too  small  to  furnish 
the  desired  number  of  games,  and  hence  in  1882  the  American 
Association  was  formed.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  there  would 
be  room  for  both  organizations;  but  there  was  considerable 
rivalry,  and  it  was  not  until  an  agreement  was  made  between 
the  two  organizations  that  they  were  able  to  work  together  in 
harmony.  They  practically  controlled  professional  base-ball 
for  many  years,  although  there  were  occasional  attempts  to 
overthrow  their  authority,  the  most  notable  being  the  formation 
an  1890  of  a  brotherhood  of  players  called  the  Players'  League, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  of  the  financial 
benefits  accruing  to  the  managers,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  black-listing  and  other  supposed  abuses.  The  Playcra' 
League  proved  not  suffidently  strong  for  the  task,  and  fell  to 
pieces.  For  some  years  the  National  League  consisted  of  twelve 
dubs  organized  as  stock  companies,  representing  dties  as  far 
apart  as  Boston  and  St  Louis,  but  in  xqoo  the  number  was 
reduced  to  eight,  namdy,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Cindnnati, 
New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  St  Louis.  Certain 
aggres^ve  and  dissatisfied  elements  took  advantage  of  this 
change  to  organize  a  second  great  professional  association  under 
the  presidency  of  B.  B.  Johnson,  the  "American  League," 
of  eight  dubs,  sue  of  them  in  cities  where  the  National  League 
was  already  represented.  Most  of  the  dubs  of  both  leagues 
flourish  financially,  as  also  do  the  many  minor  associations 
which  control  the  clubs  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country, 
among  which  are  the  Eastern  League,  the  American  Association, 
Western  League,  Southern  Association,  New  England  League, 
Pacific  League  and  the  dififerent  state  leagues.  Professional 
base-ball  has  not  been  free  from  certain  objectionable  dements, 
of  which  the  unnecessary  and  rowdjrish  fault-finding  with  the 
umpires  has  been  the  most  evident,  but  the  authorities  of  the 
different  leagues  have  lately  succeeded,  by  strenuous  legislation, 
in  abating  these.  Of  authorities  on  base-ball,  Henry  Chadwick 
(d.^908)  is  the  best  known. 

Amateur  base-ball,  in  its  organized  phase,  is  played  mostly 
by  school  and  university  dubs  as  well  as  those  of  athletic  associa- 
tions. The  first  college  league  was  formed  in  1879  and  comprised 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Amherst,  Brown  and  Dartmouth,  Yale 
joining  a  3rear  later.  The  Eastern  College  League,  with  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale,  followed  in  1887.  This  was  after- 
wards dissolved  and  at  present  the  most  important  universities 
of  the  eastern  states  are  members  of  no  league,  although  such 
organizations  exist  in  New  England  and  different  parts  of  the 
west  and  south.  Amateur  base-ball  has  progressed  along  the 
same  lines  as  professional,  although  the  college  playing  rules 
formerly  differed  in  certain  minor  points  from  thc^e  of  the 
profe»ional  leagues. 

The  following  is  a  general  description  of  the  field  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  game  is  played,  but  as  the  game  has  become 
highly  complicated,  situations  may  arise  in  playing  in  which 
general  statements  do  not  strictly  hold.  Any  smooth,  level 
fidd  about  150  jids.  long  and  xoo  yds.  broad  will  serve  for  a 


base-ban  ground.  Upon  this  field  is  marked  out  with  white  chalk  a 
square,  commonly  called  the  diamond,  smooth,  like  a  cricket  pi  tch, 
the  sides  of  which  measure  30  yds.  each,  and  the  nearest  comer 
of  which  is  distant  about  30  yds.  from  the  limit  of  the  field. 
This  comer  is  marked  with  a  white  plate,  called  the  home-base 
or  plate,  five-sided  in  shape,  two  of  the  sides  being  i  ft.  long 
and  that  towards  the  pitcher  17  in.  At  the  other  three  comers 
and  attached  to  pegs  are  white  canvas  bags  15  in.  sqiuire  filled 
with  some  soft  material,  and  called,  beginning  at  the  right  as 
one  looks  towards  the  field,  first-base,  second-base  and  third- 
base  respectivdy.  The  lines  from  home-base  to  first,  and  from 
home  to  third  are  ihdefinitdy  prolonged  and  called  foul-lines. 
The  game  is  played  by  two  sides  of  nine  men  each,  one  of  these 
taking  its  turn  at  the  bat  while  the  other  is  in  the  field  endeavour- 
ing, as  provided  by  certain  rules,  to  put  out  the  side  at  bat. 
Each  side  has  nine  turns,  or  innings,  at  bat,  unless  the  side  last 
at  bat  does  not  need  its  ninth  innings  in  order  to  win;  a  tie  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  innings  makes  additional  innings  necessary. 
A  full  game  usually  Ukes  from  i|  to  a  hrs.  to  play.  Three 
batsmen  are  put  out  in  each  innings,  and  the  side  scoring  the 
greatest  number  of  runs  (complete  encircling  of  the  bases  without 
being  put  out)  wins.  A  runner  who  b  not  put  out  but  fails  to 
reach  Lome-base  does  not  score  a  run,  but  is  "  left  on  base." 

ImplemerUs  of  the  Game. — The  ball,  which  is  9-9}  in.  in  cir- 
cumference and  weighs  5-5}  oz.,  is  made  of  yam  wound  upon 
a  small  core  of  vulcanized  rubber  and  covered  with  white  leather, 
which  may  not  be  intentionally  discoloured.  The  bat  must  be 
round,  not  over  a}  in.  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part,  nor  more 
than  42  in.  in  length.  It  is  usually  made  of  ash  or  some  other 
hard  wood,  and  the  handle  may  be  wound  with  twine.  Three- 
cornered  spikes  are  usually  wom  on  the  players'  shoes.  The 
catcher  and  first-baseman  (9.  infra)  may  wear  a  glove  of  any 
size  on  one  hand;  the  gloves  wom  by  all  other  players  may  not 
measure  more  than  14  in.  round  the  palm  nor  weigh  more  than 
10  oz. 

The  Players. — ^The  fielding  side  consists  of  (a)  the  pitcher 
and  catcher,  called  the  battery,  (6)  the  first-baseman,  second- 
baseman,  third-baseman  and  short-stop,  called  infieldcrs,  and 
(c)  the  left-fidder,  centre-fielder  and  right-ftdder,  called  out- 
fielders. 

The  pitcher,  who  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsman,  is  the  most 
important  member  of  the  side.  In  the  act  of  pitching,  which  is 
throwing  either  over  or  imderhand,  hemustkeepone  foot  in  contact 
with  a  white  plate,  called  the  pitcher's  plate,  24  in.  long  and  6  in. 
wide,  placed  60-5  ft.  from  the  back  of  the  home-base.  Before 
1875  the  pitcher  was  obUged  to  deliver  the  ball  with  a  full  toss 
only,  but  about  that  time  a  disguised  underhand  throw,  which 
greatly  increased  the  pace,  began  to  be  used  so  generally  that  it 
was  soon  legalized,  and  the  overhand  throw  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  As  long  as  the  arm  was  hdd  stiff  no  curve  could  be 
imparted  to  the  flight  of  the  ball  in  the  air,  but  with  the  increase 
of  pace  came  the  possibility  of  doing  this  by  a  movement  of  the 
wrist  as  the  ball  left  the  hand,  the  twist  thus  given  causing  the 
ball,  by  the  pressure  on  the  air,  to  swerve  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  downwards,  according  to  the  position  of  the  hand  and  fingers 
as  the  ball  is  let  go.  Tht  commonest  of  these  swerving  deliveries, 
and  the  first  one  invented,  is  the  out-curve,  the  ball  coming 
straight  towards  the  batsman  until  almost  within  reach  of  his 
bat,  when  it  suddenly  swerves  away  from  him  towards  the  right, 
if  he  be  right-handed.  The  other  important  curves  are  the  in: 
curve,  shooting  sharply  to  the  left,  and  the  drop,  with  thdr  many 
variations,  nearly  every  pitcher  using  some  favourite  curve. 
Change  of  pace,  disguised  as  well  as  possible,  is  also  an  important 
part  of  pitching  strategy,  as  well  as  variation  of  the  delivery 
and  the  play  upon  the  known  weaknesses  or  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  batsman.  Good  control  over  the  ball  is  a  necessity,  as  four 
"  bails  "  called  by  the  umpire, — ^that  is,  balls  not  over  the  base, 
or  over  the  base  and  not  between  the  shoulder  and  knee  of  the 
batsman, — entitle  the  batsman  to  become  a  base-mnner  and  take 
his  first  base.  If  the  pitcher  disregards  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  him  by  the  rules  [e.g.  he  may  not,  while  in  position,  make  a 
motion  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batsman  without  actually 
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delivering  it,  or  to  first-base,  while  that  base  is  occupied  by  &  f  diiection  of  third-baseman,  who,  in  order  to  get  them  to  fint-b«se 

in  time  to  put  the  runner  out,  must  run  in,  pick  them  up,  usually 
with  one  hand,  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  throw  without  the  loa 
of  an  instant,  and  "  snap  "  then^to  the  first-baseman,  tje.  throw 
them  underhand  without  taking  time  to  raise  his  body  to  an 
erect  position.  Many  of  these  bunts  can  be  fielded  either  by 
the  pitcher  or,  if  they  drojp  dead  in  front  of  the  home-pUte, 
by  the  catcher.  The  positions  of  the  three  outfielders  can  be 
seen  on  the  diagram,  llieir  duties  consist  of  catching  all  **  flies  " 
batted  over  the  heads  of  the  tnfielders  («.e.  hi^  batted  balls 
that  have  not  touched  the  ground), stopping  and  zetuminggrouiKl 
balls  that  pass  the  infield,  and  backing  up  the  baseman.  Tbe 
accompanying  diagram  indicates  the  territory  roughly  allotted 
to  the  different  fielders.  "  Backing  up  "  is  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  fielding.  Even  the  pitcher,  for  example,  diould  jtin 
behind  the  first-baseman  when  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the  latter 
by  another,  in  order  to  stop  a  widely  thrown  or  missed  ball, 

which,  if  allowed  to 


runner,  without  completing  the  throw),  he  is  said  to  have  made  a 
balk,  which  permits  a  base  runner  to  advance  a  base.  In  fielding 
batted  balls  the  pitcher  takes  all  that  come  directly  to  him, 
especially  slow  ones  which  the  other  fielders  cannot  reach  in 
time.  One  of  his  duties  is  to  "  back  up  "  the  first-baseman  in 
order  to  stop  balls  thrown  wide,  and  to  cover  first-base  in  place 
of  the  baseman  whenever  that  player  has  to  leave  his  base  to 
field  a  ground  ball.  On  occasion  he  also  backs  up  other  positions. 
The  catcher  usually  stands  about  x  yd.  behind  the  home  plate, 
and  he  must  never  be  more  than  10  ft.  behind  the  home  plate 
when  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsman.  He  generaUy 
catches  the  ball  from  the  pitcher  before  it  strikes  the  ground, 
and,  when  a  man  of  the  opposing  side  has  succeeded  in  getting 
to  a  base,  must  be  on  the  alert  to  head  this  opponent  off  should 
he  endeavour  to  steal  the  next  base,  i.e.  run  to  it  while  the  pitcher 
is  delivering  the  ball  to  the  batsman.  For  this  reason  the  catcher 
must  be  a  quick,  strong  and 
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accurate  thrower.  As  the 
catcher  alone  faces  the 
whole  field,  he  is  able  to 
warn  the  pitcher  when  to 
throw  to  a  base  in  order  to 
catch  a  runner  napping  off 
the  base,  and  by  secretly 
signalling  to  the  pitcher 
(usually  by  means  of  signs 
with  his  fingers)  he  directs 
what  kind  of  a  ball  is  to  be 
pitched,  so  that  he  may  be 
in  the  proper  position  to 
receive  the  ball,  be  it  high 
or  low,  to  left  or  right. 
Some  pitchen,  however, 
prefer  to  reserve  their 
choice  of  balls  and  there- 
fore do  the  signalling  them- 
selves. The  catcher  wears 
a  mask,  a  breast-paS,  and 
a  large  glove,  without  which 
the  position  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  one. 

As  every  "batsman  upon 
hitting  the  ball  must  run 
for  the  first-base,  the  first- 
baseman  must  be  a  sure 
catch  of  balls  thrown  to 
head  runners  off,  even  those 
thrown  too  low,  high  or 
wide.  A  tall  man  is  usually 
chosen  for  this  position.  The 
second  -  baseman  usually 
stands  about  30  ft.  to  the  ris^t  of  second-base  and  back  of 
the  line  between  the  bases,  and  attends  to  balls  batted  to 
his  side  of  the  diamond.  He  also^acks  up  any  exposed  position 
and  must  be  ready  to  cover  second-base  whenever  a  runner 
tries  to  steal  down  from  first -base,  or  whenever  there  is  a  runner 
on  second-base,  a  duty  which  he  shares  with  the  short-stop, 
whose  position  corresponds  to  that  of  the  second-baseman  on 
the  left  side  of  the  diamond.  Short-stop  must  be  a  quick  and 
accurate  thrower  and  a  lively  fielder,  as  he  is  required  to  back 
up  second-and  third-base.  Both  he  and  the  second-baseman  must 
field  groimd  balls  cleanly  and  are  often  called  upon  to  catch 
fly  bails  also.  The  requirements  of  third-baseman  are  very 
similar,  but  he  must  be  an  exceptionally  good  thrower,  as  he 
has  the  longest  distance  to  throw  to  the  first-base;  and  as  he 
plays  nearer  to  the  batsman  than  do  the  second-baseman  and 
the  short-stop,  the  baUs  batted  in  his  direction  are  apt  to  be 
faster  and  more  diffioJt  to  field.  One  of  the  third-baseman's 
chief  duties  is  to  be  ready  to  run  in  towards  the  batsman  to 
field  "  bunts,"  i.e.  balls  blocked  by  allowing  them  to  rebound 
from  a  loosely  held  baL   These  commonly  zoU  slowly  in  the 
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Diagram  of  Baae-baU  Field. 


would  enable  the  runner  to 
gain  one  or  more  additioaal 
bases.  Bases  vacated  by 
their  basemen  while  field- 
ing balls  must  often,  also, 
be  promptly  covered  by 
other  player.  The 
rule  tA  defence  strat^y  is 
timiUr  to  that  in  cri^et, 
namdy,  to  have  as  many 
men  as  possible  at  the 
probable  point  of  attack. 
There  is  usually  an  infidd 
and  an  outfield  captain  Ust 
the  special  purpose  of  call- 
ing the  name  of  the  player 
who  is  to  take  a  certain  fly 
baU,  to  prevent  collisions. 

Tlie  batsman  stands 
three  •  quarters  fadng  tbe 
pitcher  within  a  parallelo- 
gram ("box")  6  ft.  kmg 
and  4  ft.  wide,  the  lines  of 
which  he  may  not  overstep, 
on  penalty  of  being  dedared 
^  out.  His  object  is  to  get  to 
^  first-base  without  being  pat 
out.  This  he  may  do  m 
several  ways,  (i)  He  may 
make  a  "  safe-hit,"  i.e.  one 
that  is  "  fair  "  but  cannot 
be  caught,  or  fidded  in  tin^ 
to  put  him  out.  (2)  He  is 
entitled  to  first-base  if  the 
pitcher  pitches  four  bad  baUs,  at  none  of  which  he  (the  batsman) 
has  struck.  (3)  He  may  be  unavoidably  struck  by  a  pitched  baJI, 
in  which  case  he  is  given  his  base.  (4)  He  may,  except  in  certain 
spedfied  cases,  after  a  third  strike,  if  the  catcher  has  failed  to 
catch  the  third  one,  earn  his  base  if  he  can  reach  it  before  the 
catcher  can  throw  the  ball  to  the  first-baseman,  and  the  fint> 
baseman,  with  the  ball  in  his  possession,  touch  first-base.  (5) 
He  may  reach  his  base  by  an  error  of  some  fidder,  which  may  be 
either  a  muffed  fly,  a  failure  to  stop  and  fidd  a  ground  bah,  a 
muffed  thrown  ball  or  a  bad  throw.  Only  balls  batted  within 
the  foul-lines  (see  diagram)  are  fair.  All  others  are  "  fouls," 
and  the  batsman  cannot  run  on  them.  All  foul-struck  balls  are 
called  strikes  until  two  strikes  have  been  called  by  the  umpire, 
after  which  fouls  are  not  counted. 

Batting,  as  in  cricket,  is  a  sdence  by  itself,  althougih  compara* 
tively  more  stress  is  laid  on  fidding  than  in  cricket.  A  good 
batsman  can  place  the  ball  in  any  part  of  the  fidd  he  chooses  by 
meeting  the  ball  at  different  angles.  He  may  make  a  sale  hit 
either  by  hitting  the  ball  on  the  ground  directly  throu^  the 
infidd  out  of  reach  of  the  fidders,  or  ao  hard  that  St  canaot  be 
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stopped.  'In  the  last  case  a  faflure  to  stop  and  fiefd  it  does  not 
count  as  an  "  error  "  (misplay)  for  the  fielder,  even  though  it 
came  straight  at  him,  the  decision  as  to  errors  appearing  in  the 
score  (v.  infra)  depending  upon  the  official  scorer  of  the  home 
dub.  The  batsman  may  also  hit  safely  by  placing  the  ball  over 
the  heads  of  the  infielders,  but  not  far  enough  to  be  caught  by  the 
ontfieideis,  or  over  the  heads  of  the  outfielders  themselves,  or  he 
may  bunt  successfully.  A  hit  by  which -two  bases  can  be  made 
(without  errors  by  opponents)  is  a  "  two-base-hit,"  one  for  three 
bases  a  "  three-base-hit,"'  and  one  for  four  bases  a  "  home-run." 
The  batsman  may  be  put  out  in  various  ways. .  For  example,  he 
is  out  (i)  if  he  fails  to  bat  in  the  order  named  in  the  published 
batting  list;  (2)  if  he  fails  to  take  his  position  within  one  minute 
after  the  umpire  has  summoned  him;  (3)  if  he  makes  a  foul  hit 
which  is  caught  before  it  strikes  the  ground  (a  ball  barely  ticked 
by  the  bat  ["  foul-tip"]  does  not  count);  (4)  if  he  oversteps  the 
l»tttng-lines;  (5)  if  he  intentionally  obstructs  or  interferes  with 
the  catcher;  (6)'  if  he  unsuccessfully  attempts  the  third  strike 
and  the  ball  hits  his  person  or  is  caught  by  the  catcher  (under 
certain  conditions  he  is  out  whether  the  ball  is  so  caught  or  not), 
or,  not  being  caught,  is  thrown  to  first-base  and  held  there  by  an 
opposing  player  before  the  batsman.. can  get  there;  (7)  if  a  fair 
t»ll  be  caught  before  striking  the  ground;  (8)  if  any  fair  ball  is 
fielded  to  first-baseman  before  he  reaches  the  base.  The  batsman 
becomes  a  base-runner  the  moment  he  starts  for  first-base.  He 
may,  when  he  first  reaches  first-base,  overrun  his  base  (provided 
he  turns  to  his  right  in  returning  to  it)  without  risk  of  being  put  out, 
but  thereafter  can  be  put  out  by  being  touched  with  the  ball  in 
the  hands  of  a  fielder  unless  some  part  of  the  runner's  person  is  vA 
a>ntact  with  the  base.  When  a  fair  or  foul  ball  struck  by  a 
batsman  on  his  side  is  caught  on  the  fly,  he  must  retouch  his 
base,  or  be  put  out  if  the  baseman  receives  the  ball  before  he  can 
do  so.  A  runner  on  first-base  is  forced  to  run  to  second  as  soon 
as  a  fair  ball  is  batted,  or,  being  on  second  with  another  runner 
on  first,  he  is  forced  to  run  to  third.  This  is  called  being  *'  forced 
off  his  base."  In  such  a  situation  the  forced  runner  can  be  put 
out  if  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the  baseman  at  the  next  base  before 
the  runner  gets  there.  He  does  not  require  to  be  touched  with 
the  balL  The  rurmer  on  first  is  entitled,  however,  to  advance  to 
second  without  risk  of  being  put  out  if  the  batsman  becomes 
similarly  entitled  to  first-base  {e.g.  on  being  unavoidably  struck 
by  the  ball,  or  on  four  balls).  Frequently,  if  the  ball  is  hatted  to 
the  infidd  while  a  runner  is  on  first-base,  the  fielder  tosses  it  to 
second-baseman,  putting  out  the  runner,  and  the  second-baseman 
has  still  time  to  throw  the  ball  to  first-base  ahead  of  the  batsman, 
thns  completing  a  "  double  play."  Triple  plays  are  sometimes 
made  when  there  are  runners  on  two  or  on  all  of  the  bases. 
Base-running  is  one  of  the  important  arts  of  base-ball  play.  A 
good  base-runner  takes  as  long  a  lead  off  the  base  as  he  dares, 
starts  to  run  the  moment  the  pitcher  makes  the  first  movement 
to  deliver  the  ball,  and  if  necessary  throws  himsdf  with  a  slide, 
either  feet  or  head  first,  on  to  the  objective  base,  the  reason  for 
the  slide  bdng  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  baseman  to  touch 
the  runner,  having  to  stoop  in  order  to  do  so,  thus  losing  time. 
A  base-runner  is  out  if  he  interferes  with  an  opponent  whUe  the 
latter  is  fielding  a  ball  or  if  he  is  hit  by  a  batted  ball.  An  example 
of  modem  base-running  is  offered  by  the  "  double  steal,"  carried 
out,  e.g.y  when  there  is  a  nmner  on  first-base  and  a  runner  on 
third-base;  The  runner  on  first  starts  for  second  leisurdy  in 
order  to  draw  a  throw  to  second  by  the  catcher.  If  the  catcher 
throws,  the  runner  on  third  runs  for  the  home-plate,  the  second- 
baseman  returning  the  ball  to  the  catcher  in  order  to  put  the 
runner  ouL  The  play  often  results  in  a  score,  but  the  runner  is 
frequently  caught  if  the  throws  are  quick  and  accurate,  or  when 
the  catcher  decdves  the  rurmer  by  throwing,  not  to  the  player 
at  second-base,  but  to  a  man  stationed  for  the  purpose  much 
nearer  the  home-plate,  this  man  intercepting  the  ball  and  return- 
ing it  to  the  catcher  if  the  runner  on  third  is  attempting  to  score, 
or  letting  it  pass  to  the  player  on  second-base,  if  the  runner  on 
third  does  not  make  the  attempt. 

Team  batting  is  the  co-operation  of  batsman  and  base-runner. 
The  commonest  example  is  the  "  hit  and  run  "  play,  e.g.  when  a 


runner  is  on  fiist-base.  Aftor  the  runner  has  ascertained  by  a 
false  start  which  infielder,  whether  second-baseman  or  short-stop, 
will  cover  second-base,  the  batsman  signals  to  the  runner  that 
he  will  hit  tin  next  ball.  As  soon  as  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball 
the  runner  starts  for  second  and  the  batsman  hits  the  ball  to 
that  part  of  the  infidd  vacated  by  the  fidder  who  has  -gone  to 
recdve  the  ball  at  second  from  the  catcher.  If  successful  this 
phiy  results  in  a  safe  hit,  while  the  runner  not  infrequently 
makes,  not  onlysecond,  but  third-base  as  well. .  Another  instance 
of  team  batting  u  when  a  runner  is  on  third-base  and  the  batsman 
signals  that  he  will  hit  the  next  ball.  This  enables  the  runner  to 
get  a  long  start,  making  his  scoring  nearly  certain  if  the  batsman 
succeeds  in  hitting  the  ball  fairly.  If  the  ball  is  hit  without  the 
signal  and  consequent  long  start  by  the  runner,  the  latter  is 
frequently  put  out  at  the  plate,  as  the  infidder  who  fidds  the 
ball  will  ignore  the  batsman  and  throw  the  ball  to  the  catcher 
to  head  off  the  runner  and  prevent  a  run  being  scored.  In  dose 
games  the  "  sacrifice-hit,"  a  part  of  team  batting,  is  an  important 
dement  It  consists,  when  a  runner  is  on  base,  of  a  hit  by  the 
bJ tsman  resulting  in  his  own  retirement  but  the  advancement  to 
the  next  base  of  the  runner.-  The  sacrifice-hit  is  most  frequently 
a  bunt,  as  this  gives  the  batsman  the  best  chance  of  reaching 
firsts-base  safely,  besides  surdy  advancing  the  nmner.  Another 
kind  of  sacrifice-hit  is  a  long  fly  to  the  outfidd.  On  such  a  hit  a 
runner  on  third-base  (as  on  the  other  bases)  must  remain  on  the 
base  until  after  the  ball  is  caught,  but  the  distance  from  the 
outfidd  to  the  home-plate  is  so  great  that  a  fast  runner  can 
generally  beat  the  ball  and  score  his  run.  When  men  are  on 
bases,  coaches  are  allowcfd  to  stand  near  first  and  third  bases  to 
direct  the  runners. 

One  umpu«,  who  has  absolute  jurisdiction  over  all  points  of 
play,  usually  officiates  in  base-ball,  but,  in  important  games,  two 
umpires  are  often  employed,  one  of  them  standing  behind  the 
catcher  and  calling  the  good  and  bad  balls  pitched,  and  the  other, 
posted  in  the  infidd,  giving  decisions  on  plays  at  the  bases. 

In  cases  where  the  game  is  tied  after  nine  innings,  extra  ones 
are  played,  the  umpire  "  calling  "  a  game  when  it  becomes  too 
dark  to  play.  In  case  of  rain,  play  is  suspended  by  the  umpire, 
who  calls  the  game  if  the  rain  continues  for  one  half-hour. 
Should  play  be  permanently  interrupted  the  game  counts  if  five 
innings  have  been  completed  by  eadi  side. 

Scoring. — ^The  base-ball  score  shows,  in  vertical  columns, 
(x)  how  many  times  each  player  has  been  at  bat  (bases  taken  on 
balls  and  sacrifice-hits  not  coimted);  (2)  how  many  runs  he 
has  scored;  (3)  how  many  base-hits  he  has  made;  (4)  how  many 
sacrifice-hits  he  has  made;  (5)  how  many  opponents  he  has  put 
out;  (6)  how  many  "  assists,"  ».«.  times  he  has  assisted  in  putting 
out  {e.g.  stopping  a  ground  ball  and  throwing  it  to  first-base); 
(7)  the  number  of  errors  he  has  made,  wild  pitches  and  "passed 
balb,"  i.e.  not  held  by  the  catcher,  as  well  as  balks  and  bases  on 
balls,  not  being  counted  as  errors  but  set  down  under  the  regular 
columns,  together  with  the  record  of  stolen' bases,  extra  long 
hits,  double  and  triple  plays,  batsmen  struck  out  by  each  pitcher, 
the  number  of  men  struck  by  each  pitcher  with  the  ball,  the  time 
of  the  game  and  the  name  of  the  umpire. 

Careful  record  is  kept  of  the  batting,  fielding,  pitching  and 
base-running  averages  of  both  professional  and  amateur  players. 
To  find  the  batting  record  of  a  player,  divide  the  number  of  hits 
made  by  the  number  of  times  at  bat.  To  find  a  fielding  record, 
divide  the  number  of  accepted  chances  by  the  total  chances,  e.g. 
A.B.  put  1x88  men  out,  and  assisted  sixty-four  times,  while 
making  fifteen  errors;  his  fielding  average  is  therefore  X25a 
divided  by  xa67,  or  988, 1000  being  perfect  fielding. 

See  Spaiding*s  Base-baU  Guide,  in  Spalding's  Athletic  Library, 
published  annually;  How  to  Play  Basi-baU,  by  T.  H.  Murnane, 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library;  The  Book  of  School  and  College  Sports, 
by  R.  H.  Barbour  (New  York.  1904).  (E.  B.) 

BASEDOW,  JOHANN  BERNHARD  (1723-1790),  German 
educational  reformer,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  xxth  of 
September  1723,  the  son  of  a  hairdresser.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Johanneum  in  that  town,  where  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  rationalist  H.  S.  Reimarus  (X694-X768),  author  of  the 
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famous  WelfenbUUder  FragmtnUy  published  by  Lessing}  'In 
1744  he  went  to  Leipzig  as  a  student  of  theology,  but  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  thie  study  of  philosophy.  This  at  first  induced 
sceptical  notions;  a  more  profound  examination  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  them,  brought  him  back  to 
the  Christian  faith,  but,  in  his  retirement,  he  formed  his  belief 
after  his  own  ideas,  and  it  was  far  from  orthodox.  He  returned 
to  Hamburg,  and  between  1749  and  1753  was  private  tutor  in 
a  nobleman's  family  in  Holstein.  Basedow  now  began  to  exhibit 
his  really  remarkable  powers  as  an  educator  of  the  young,  and 
acquired  so  much  distinction  that,  in  1753,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  in  the  academy 
of  Sor6  in  Denmark.  On  account  of  his  theological  opinions 
he  was  in  176 1  removed  from  this  post  and  transferred  to  Altona, 
where  some  of  his  published  works  brought  him  into  great 
disfavour  with  the  orthodox  clergy.  He  was  forbidden  to  give 
further  instructbn,  but  did  not  lose  his  sakiy;  and,  towards 
the  end  of  1767,  he  abandoned  theology  to  devote  himself  with 
the  same  ardour  to  education,  of  which  he  conceived  the  project 
of  a  general  reform  in  Germany.  In  176S  appeared  his  Vorstd- 
lung  an  Menschenfreunde  JUr  SchulcHy  nebsi  dem  Plan  eines 
EUmetilarhuches  dor  menscklicken  Erkennlnissef  which,  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Rousseau's  £mile.  He  pR^>osed  the 
reform  of  sdiools  and  of  the  common  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  institute  for  qualifying  teachers, — 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  printing  of  his  Elementanoerk, 
where  his  principles  were  to  be  explained  at  length,  and  illus- 
trated by  plates.  The  subscriptions  for  this  object  amounted 
to  15,000  Talers  (£2250),  and  in  1774  he  was  able  to  publish  the 
work  in  four  volumes.  It  contains  a  complete  system  of  primary 
education,  intended  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils 
and  to  bring  them,  so  far  as  possible,  into  contact  with  realities, 
not  with  mere  words.  The  work  was  received  with  great  favour, 
and  Basedow  obtained  means  to  establish  an  institute  for 
education  at  Dessau,  and  to  apply  his  principles  in  training 
disciples,  who  mig^t  ^read  them  over  all  Germany.  The  name 
of  Pkilanthropin  whidi  he  gave  to  the  institution  appeared  to 
him  the  most  expressive  of  his  views;  and  he  engaged  in  the 
new  project  with  all  his  accustomed  ardour.  But  he  had  few 
scholars,  and  the  success  by  no  means  answered  his  hopes. 
Nevertheless,  so  well  had  his  ideas  been  received  that  similar 
institutions  sprang  up  all  over  the  land,  and  the  most  prominent 
writers  and  thinkers  openly  advocated  the  plan.  Basedow,  un- 
fortunately, was  little  calculated  by  nature  or  habit  to  succeed  in 
an  employment  which  required  the  greatest  regularity,  patience 
and  attention;  his  temper  was  intractable,  and  his  management 
was  one  long  quarrel  with  his  colleagues  He  resigned  his  direc- 
torship of  the  institution  in  1778,  and  it  was  finally  closed  in 
X703.    Basedow  died  at  Magdeburg  on  the  25th  of  July  1790. 

See  H.  Rathmann,  Beilrdte  zur  Lebenseeschichte  Base£ms  (Mzgdo- 
burg.  1791);  J.  C.  Meyer,  l.eben,  Charakter  und  Schriften  Basedtms 
(3  vols.,  Hamburg.  1 791-1792):  G.  P.  R.  Hahn,  Basedow  und  sein 
VerkdUnis  zu  Rousseau  (Leipzig,  1885);  A.  Pinloche,  Basedow  et  le 
pkilanthropinisnu  (Paris,  1890);  C.  CjOsagen,  Rousseau  und  Basedow 
I1891). 

BASE  FEB,  m  law,  a  freehold  estate  of  inheritance  which  is 
limited  or  qualified  by  the  existence  of  certain  conditions.  In 
modem  property  law  the  commonest  example  of  a  base  fee  is  an 
estate  created  by  a  tenant  in  tail,  not  in  possession,  who  bars  the 
entail  without  the  consent  of  the  protector  of  the  settlement 
Though  he  bars  his  own  issue,  he  cannot  bar  any  remainder  or 
reversion,  and  the  estate  (>.«.  the  base  fee)  thus  created  is  deter- 
minable on  the  failure  of  his  issue  in  tail  An  example  of  this 
kind  of  estate  was  introduced  by  George  Eliot  into  the  plot  of 
Felix  HoU.  Another  example  of  a  base  fee  is  an  estate  descend- 
ible to  heirs  general,  but  terminable  on  an  uncertain  event;  for 
example,  a  grant  of  land  to  A  and  his  heirs,  tenants  of  the  manor 
of  Dale.  The  estate  terminates  whenever  the  prescribed  qualifi- 
cation ceases.  An  eariy  meaning  of  base  fee  was  an  estate  held 
not  by  free  or  military  service,  but  by  base  service,  i .«.  at  the  will 
of  the  lord. 

BASEL  (Fr.  Bdle),  one  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and  the  only  one  (save  Srhsffhuiim)  that  includes  any 


territory  north  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of  the 
Jura,  and  is  watered  by  the  Birs  and  the  Ergok,  both  tributaries 
(left)  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  traversed  by  railways  from  Basel  to 
Olten  (35  m.)  and  to  Laufen  (14}  m.),  besides  local  lines  from 
Basel  to  FlQhen  (8  m.)  for  the  frequented  pilgrimage  resort  ci 
Mariastein,  and  from  Liestal  to  Waldenbuig  (8f  m.).  From 
1803  to  1814  the  canton  was  one  of  the  six  "  Directorial "  cantons  of 
the  Confederation.  Smce  1833  it  has  been  divided  into  two  half 
cantons,  with  independent  constitutions. 

One  is  that  of  Basel  Stadt  or  BUe  VOle,  including,  besides  the 
dty  of  Basel,  the  three  rural  districts  (all  to  the  north  of  the 
Rhine)  of  Riehen,  Bettingen  and  Klein  HOningen  (the  latter 
now  united  to  the  city).  The  total  area  of  this  half  canton  is 
X3'7  sq.  m.  only,  of  which  ix  sq.  m.  are  classed  as  "  productive," 
forests  occupying  i*s  SQ*  m-t  but  its  total  population  in  1900  was 
XX 3,237  (o^  whom  3066  inhabited  the  rural  districts),  mainly 
German-speaking,  and  numbering  73,063  Protestants,  37,xox 
Romanists  (including  the  Old  Catholics),  and  1897  Jews  The 
cantonal  constitution  dates  from  1889.  The  executive  of  seven 
members  and  the  legislature  (Grpssrai)  of  130  membeis,  as  weQ 
as  the  one  member  sent  to  the  Federal  St&nderat  and  the  six 
sent  to  the  Federal  Nalionalratt  are  all  elected  by  a  direct 
popubr  vote  for  the  term  of  three  years.  Since  1875,  xooo 
citizens  can  dalm  a  popular  vote  (JacuUatite  Referendum)  cm  all 
bills,  or  can  exercise  the  ri^t  of  iniUatiM  whether  as  to  laws  or 
the  revision  of  the  cantonal  constitution. 

The  other  half  canton  is  that  of  Basel  Landschaft  or  Bik 
Campagne,  which  is  divided  into  four  administrative  districts 
and  comprises  seventy-four  communes,  its  capital  being  l.irstsi 
Its  total  area  is  X65  sq.  m.,  of  which  all  but  s  sq.  m.  is  reckooed 
"  productive  "  (including  55-9  sq.  m.  of  forests).  In  1900  its 
total  population  was  68,497,  nearly  all  German-speaking,  while 
there  were  52,763  Protestants,  x  5,564  Romanists,  and  130  Jew^ 

The  cantonal  constitution  dates  from  X892.  The  executive  of 
5  members  and  the  legislature  or  Landrat  (one  member  per 
800  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  400),  as  well  as  the  sin^ 
member  sent  to  the  Federal  Stdnderal  and  the  three  sent  to  the 
Federal  Naiionalrat,  are  all  elected  by  a  direct  popular  vote  for 
three  years.  The  "  obligatoiy  Referendum  "  obtains  in  the  case 
of  all  laws,  while  1500  dtizens  have  the  right  of  "  iiutiative  " 
whether  as  to  laws  or  the  revision  of  the  cantonal  constitution. 
Silk  ribbon  weaving,  textile  industries  and  the  manufacture  of 
tiles  are  carried  on.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BASEL  (Fr.  Bdle,  but  Basle  is  a  wholly  erroneous  form;  ItaL 
Basilea),  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  half  canton  of  Basel  Stadt  or 
B&le  Ville.  It  is  now  the  second  nu>st  populous  (109.X61  inhabit- 
ants) town  (ranking  after  Zarich)  in  the  Swiss  Confederatioi, 
while  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  richest,  the  number  of  resident 
millionaires  (in  francs)  exceeding  that  of  any  other  Swiss  town. 
Both  facts  are  largely  due  to  the  opening  ( 188  2)  of  the  St  Gotthaid 
railway,  as  merchandise  collected  from  eveiy  part  of  north  and 
central  Europe  is  stored  in  Basel  previous  to  being  redistributed 
by  means  of  that  line.  Hence  the  city  has  an  extremely  large 
and  flourishing  transit  trade,  de^ite  the  rather  dingy  appearance 
of  its  older  portions.  The  dty  is  divided  by  the  Rhine  into 
Gross  Basel  (south)  and  Klein  Basel  (north),  the  former  being  by 
far  the  larger.  There  are  several  bridges  over  the  river,  the  old 
wooden  bridge  having  been  rq>Iaccd  in  1905  by  one  built  of  stone. 
The  coitral  or  main  railway  station  is  in  Gross  Basel,  while  the 
Baden  station  is  in  Klein  Basel.  The  most  prominent  building 
in  the  dty  is  the  cathedral  or  MCinster,  built  of  deep  red  sand- 
stone, on  a  terrace  high  above  the  Rhine.  It  was  consecrated  in 
10x9,  but  was  mainly  rebuilt  after  the  disastrous  earthquake  of 
1356  that  nearly  ruined  the  dty.  The  public  meetings  of  the 
great  oecumenical  council  (X431-X449)  were  held  in  the  du>ir, 
while  the  committees  sat  in  the  chapter-house.  Erasmus  In-ed 
in  Basel  1521-1529,  and  on  his  death  there  (1536)  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral,  attached  to  which  are  doisters.  in  which  various 
celebrated  men  are  buried,  e.g.  Oecolampadius  (d.  x  531),  Giynaeus 
(d.  1541),  Buxtorf  (d.  X733).  The  x6th-centuiy  Rathaos  or 
town  hall  has  recently  been  restored.  In  the  museum  is  a  fine 
collection  of  works  of  art  by  Holbein  (who  lived  in  Basel  fnn 
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sdencn,  c.f.  the  Veuliinuin  and  the  BeniouUiuium.  The 
univcnity  library  is  very  rich,  and  containi  <he  ariginil  USS.  o[ 
the  »ci»  of  ihe  great  oecumenical  councij.  There  are  a  number 
ot  modem  monuments  in  the  city,  the  mo»l  impoitant  being  that 
let  up  to  ihe  memoiy  of  il"  Swiu  who  (ell  in  the  battle  of  St 
Jaliob  (1444).  won  by  tlie  Fie nch.  Bud  ii  the  Mat  of  the  chief 
missionaiy  society  in  Sniuettand,  the  mining  «hool  (ot  mis- 
tiourifs  being  at  St  Chri«hona,  6in.  out  of  Ihe  rily. 

The  town  was  founded  in  i.D.  374  by  Ihe  emperor  Valentinlan, 
from  who«  residence  there  it  lokei  iU  name.     In  the  jlh  centuiy 
the  bishop  of  Augusta  Riuriconun  (now  called  KaiKr  Augsl), 
Jim.  10  the  east,  moved  his  see  Ihilher.     Henceforth  the  history 
of  the  city  is  that  of  the  growing  power,  spiritual  and  lempornl, 
of  the  bishops,  whose  secular  influence  was  gradually  supplanted 
in  Ihe  14th  century  by  the  advance  of  the  rival  power  ol  the 
burghers.     In  1356  the  city  was  nearly  dntroyed  by  ■  gre: 
earthquake.    After  long  swaying  between  the    Dcishbourir 
RbiDC  citiei  and  the  Swiss  Confcderalion,  it  wu  admitted  in 
the  latter  in  Isoi.     Il  later  became  one  ol  ibe  chid  centres 
the  Refonnation  movemenl  in  Swiiierland,  so  that  the  bishi 
retired  in  ijij  to  Porrenlruy,  where  he  resided  lill  1791,  finally 
settling  at  Soleure  in  181S,  the  bishopric  having  beci 
reoT^niacd  since  1814,    Ai  in  other  Swiss  towns  the  trade 
gUds  got  all  political  power  into  their  hands,  apecially  by  the 
iflth  ccDlDry.    They  naturally  favoured  the  city  at  the  eipe 
of  the  rural  districts,  so  that  in  1831  the  tatter  procbii 
their  independence,  and  in  1833  were  organized  into  the  J 
canton  of  Basel  Landschiit,  the  dty  fanning  that  of  Basel  Sti 

Sec  Buttr  BiefmpMn  (j  volt.,  1900-190;);  ^fojlrr  Oatni 
(oriziital  chronicrH].  (j  vdIl.  Leipiiir,  IS;i-iS9n);  H.  B- 
CesduUl  nm  Baul,  vol.  i.  (to  IJOt)  alone  publialied  (1877): 
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and  mult  be  distlnguiibed  from  the  First  and  Second  Helvetic 
Confessions,  its  author  being  Oswald  Mytvnius,  who  based  it 
on  a  shorter  confession  promulgated  by  Oecolampadius.  his 
prederaior  in  the  church  at  Basel.  Though  it  was  an  altemrt 
to  bring  into  line  with  the  tefarnuDg  party  both  those  who  still 
iuclined  to  the  old  faith  and  the  anabaptist  section,  its  publica- 
tion provoked  a  good  deal  of  contioveny,  especially  on  its 
statements  concerning  the  Eucharist,  and  the  people  ol  Strasa- 
burg  even  reproached  those  of  Basel  with  celebrating  a  Cbrisiless 
luppcT.  Up  to  the  year  1S16  the  Confeasinn  (sometime)  abo 
known  as  the  Confessioa  of  MOhlhauseo  from  its  adopiioa  by 
that  town)  was  publicly  read  from  the  pulpits  of  Basel  oti  the 
Wednesday  ol  Passion  week  in  each  year.  In  i8j]  a  resolution 
of  the  great  council  ol  Ihe  tily  practically  annuUed  it. 

BASBL,  COONnL  Of.  A  decree  of  the  council  ol  Constance 
(9ih  of  October  1417)  upctioned  by  Martin  V.  had  obliged  the 
papacy  periodically  to  summon  general  councils.  At  the  eipiry 
of  the  fint  term  fiied  by  this  decree,  Martin  V,  did.  in  fact,  call 

almost  at  once  to  Siena,  owing  to  an  epidemic,  and  wliich  had 
la  be  dissolved  owing  to  drcumatancts  still  imperfectly  known, 
juH  a*  it  wu  begiiuiinc  to  discon  the  subject  of  idonn  ^  1434)- 


The  next  eouncit  waa  due  to  assemble  at  the  erpiry  of  seven 

years,  i.e.  in  1431;  with  his  usual  punctuality.  Martin  V,  duly 
convoked  it  for  this  date  to  the  town  of  Basel,  and  selected  to 
preside  over  it  the  cardinal  Julian  Cesarini.  a  man  of  the  greatest 
worth,  both  In  tcll^ctually  and  morally.  Uartin  himself,  howcvett 
died  before  the  opening  ol  the  synod. 

From  Italy,  France  and  Gerinany  the  lathers  were  slow  in 
appearing  at  Basel  Cesarini  devoted  all  his  energies  to  Ihe  war 
against  the  Hussites,  until  the  diuslir  of  Taus  forced  him 
hastily  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  The  procres)  o(  hetay,  Ibe 
reported  troubles  in  Germany,  Che  war  which  had  lately  biokea 
out  beiween  the  duke*  of  Austria  and  Burgundy,  and  finally, 
the  small  number  ol  fathers  wbo  had  reqMOded  to  the  summon* 
of  Martin  V.,  caused  that  pontiS's  successor,  Eugenius  IV,,  U> 
think  that  the  synod  of  Basel  was  doomed  to  terlain  failon. 
This  opinion,  added  to  the  desire  wliich  he  bad  of  himself  pre- 
siding over  the  council,  induced  bim  to  recall  Ihe  Fathen  from 
Germany,  whither  hit  health,  impaired  ol  hte,  probably  owing 
10  a  cerebral  congettion.  teadeted  it  all  the  more  difficult  for 
him  to  go.  He  commanded  the  fathen  to  disperse,  and  appointed 
Bologna  as  their  meeting-place  in  eighteen  months'  time,  hit 
intention  being  to  make  the  lesslon  of  the  council  orindde  with 
some  conferences  with  representstives  ol  the  Greek  church,  which 
were  lo  be  held  there  with  a  view  to  union  (iSth  Decxmber  1431). 

This  order  led  to  an  outcry  among  the  fathen  ol  Basel  and. 
incurred  the  deep  disapproval  of  the  legate  Cesarim.  The 
Hussiles,  it  was  said,  would  think  that  the  Church  was  alraid  to 
1;  the  laity  would  accuse  the  clergy  of  shirking  refon 
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lathen  would  listen  to  nothing,  and,  relying  on  the 
iccrees  oi  the  council  ol  Constance,  which  amid  the  troubles 
tt  Ihe  schism  had  proclaimed  the  superiority,  in  certain  cases, 
tt  the  council  over  the  pope,  they  insisted  upon  Iheir  right  ol 
remaining  assembled,  hastily  beat  up  the  laggards,  held  sessions, 
^rtmiulgated  decrees,  interfered  in  the  government  ol  the  papal 
:otin1ship  ol  Venaissin.  treated  with  Ihe  Hussites,  and,  as  repre- 
lenlatives  of  Ihe  universal  Church,  presumed  to  impose  jawt 
ipoo  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself.  Eugeniut  IV.  retolved  to 
■esist  this  supremacy,  though  he  did  not  dart  openly  to  repudiate 
1  very  wideqnead  doctrine  considered  by  many  to  be  the  actual 
oundation  of  the  authority  of  the  popes  txloie  the  schism, 
flowever,  be  toon  teoUied  the  impossibility  ol  treating  Ihe 
athen  of  Basel  aa  ordinary  rebels,  and  tried  i 
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ibamelBsly  invoked  the  authority  of  Ihe  council,  the  pope  made 
i^ncestlon  after  concession,  and  ended  on  the  15th  of  December 
14J]  by  a  pitiable  surrender  of  all  the  points  at  issue  in  a  bull, 
±t  terras  of  which  were  dictated  by  the  falhcn  of  Basel,  that 
3,  by  declaring  his  bull  of  dissolution  null  and  void,  and  recognil' 
ng  that  the  synod  had  Dot  ceased  to  be  legitimately  assembled, 
[t  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  believe  that  Eugenius  IV. 
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Iheir  recogruzing  Ihe  tuperiorily  o 
ended  by  submitting  to  this  humiliating  formality,  but  in 
own  name  only,  thus  reserving  the  judgment  ol  the  Holy  Set. 
Nay  mote,  the  difficulties  ol  all  hinds  against  which  Eugeniut 
had  to  contend,  the  insurrection  at  Rome,  which  forced  him  to 
escape  by  Ihe  Tiber,  lying  in  the  bottom  ol  a  boat,  left  him  al 
first  little  chance  ol  mialing  the  enterprises  of  the  council 
Emboldened  by  their  success,  the  fathen  approached  ihesubject 
ol  reform,  that  principal  object  being  to  curtail  the  power  and 
Rtourcc*  id  the  papacy.    This  is  why,  betidei  the  ditdpliaaty 
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measures  which  regulated  the  elections,  the  celebration  of  divine 
service,  the  periodical  holding  of  diocesan  syhods  and  provincial 
councils,  are  found  also  decrees  aimed  at  some  of  the  "  rights  " 
by  which  the  popes  had  extended  their  power,  and  helped  out 
their  finances  at  the  expense  of  the  local  churches.  Thus  annates 
(q.v.)  were  abolished,  the  abuse  of  **  reservation  "  of  the  patron- 
age of  benefices  by  the  pope  was  much  limited,  and  the  right 
claimed  by  the  pope  of "  next  presentation  "  to  benefices  not  yet 
vacant  (known  as  graiice  expeciaiivae)  was  done  away  with 
altogether.  By  other  decrees  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
Rome  was  much  limited,  and  rules  were  even  made  for  the 
election  of  popes  and  the  constitution  of  the  Sacred  CoUege. 
The  fathers  continued  to  devote  themselves  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  Hussites;  they  also  intervened,  in  rivalry  with  the  pope, 
in  the  negotiations  between  France  and  England  which  led  only 
to  the  treaty  of  Arras,  concluded  by  Charies  VII.  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy;  finally,  they  investigated  and  judged  numbers  of 
private  cases,  lawsuits  between  prelates,  members  of  religious 
orders  and  holders  of  benefices,  thus  themselves  falling  into  one 
of  the  serious  abuses  for  which  they  had  most  blamed  the  court 
of  Rome. 

The  democratic  character  of  the  assembly  of  Basel  was  the 
result  both  of  its  composition  and  of  its  organization;  not  only 
was  the  number  of  prelates  in  it  always  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  doctors,  masters,  representatives  of  chapters, 
monks  or  clerks  of  inferior  orders,  but  the  influence  of  the 
superior  clergy  had  all  the  less  weight  because,  instead  of  being 
separated  into  "  nations,"  as  at  Constance,  the  fathers  divided 
themselves  according  to  their  tastes  or  aptitudes  into  four  large 
committees  or  "deputations"  {iepiUattones)^  one  concern^ 
with  questions  of  faith  (fidet),  another  with  negotiations  for 
peace  ipacis),  the  third  with  nefbrm  {reformatorii),  the  fourth 
with  what  they  called  *'  common  .concerns  "  (pro  communibus). 
Every  decision  made  by  three  of  these  "  deputations  " — and  in 
each  of  them  the  lower  clergy  formed  the  majority — ^was  ratified 
for  the  sake  of  form  in  general  congregation,  and  if  necessary 
led  to  decrees  promulgated  in  session.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  council  could  sometimes  be  called,  not  without  exaggera- 
tion, "  an  assembly  of  copyists  "  or  even  "  a  set  of  grooms  and 
scullions." 

Eugenius  IV.,  however  much  he  may  have  wished  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  fathers  of  Basel,  was  neither  able  nor  w^ng 
to  accept  or  observe  all  their  decrees.  The  question  of  the  union 
with  the  Greek  church,  especially,  gave  rise  to  a  misunder- 
standing between  them  which  soon  led  to  a  rupture.  The 
emperor  John  Palaeologus,  pressed  hard  by  the  Turks,  showed 
a  great  desire  to  unite  himself  with  the  Catholics;  he  consented 
to  come  with  the  principal  representatives  of  the  Greek  church 
to  some  place  in  the  west  where  the  union  could  be  concluded  in 
the  presence  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Latin  coundL  Hence  arose 
a  double  negotiation  between  him  and  Eugenius  IV.  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  fathers  of  Basel  on  the  other.  The  chief  object  of 
the  tatter  was  to  fix  the  meeting-place  at  a  place  remote  from 
the  influence  of  the  pope,  and  they  persisted  in  suggesting  Basel 
or  Avignon  or  Savoy,  which  neither  Eugenius  nor  the  Greeks 
would  on  any  account  Accept.  The  result  was  that  Palaeologus 
accepted  the  offers  of  the  pope,  who,  by  a  bull  dated  the  z8th  of 
September  1437,  again  pronounced  Uie  dissolution  of  the  council 
of  Basel,  and  summoned  the  fathers  to  Ferrara,  where  on  the 
8th  of  January  1438  he  opened  a  new  synod  which  he  later 
transfeired  to  Florence.  In  this  latter  town  took  place  the 
momentary  union,  which  was  more  apparent  than  real,  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  church  (6th  July  X439)>  During  this 
time  the  coimcil  of  Basel,  though  abandoned  by  Cesarini  and 
most  of  its  members,  persisted  none  the  less,  under  the  presidency 
of  Cardinal  Aleman,  in  affirming  its  oecumenical  character.  On 
the  24th  of  January  1438  it  suspended  Eugenius  IV.,  and  went 
on  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  most  of  the  powers  to  pronounce 
his  deposition  (25th  June  1439),  finally  giving  rise  to  a  new 
schism  by  electing  on  the  4th  of  November  Amadeus  VIII., 
duke  of  Savoy,  as  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Felix  V. 

This  Bchiam  lasted  f uUy  ten  years,  although  the  antipope  found 


hardly  any  adherents  outside  of  his  own  hcrediury  states,  those 
of  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  of  the  Swiss  confederation  and  certain 
universities.  Gennany  remained  neutral;  Charles  VII.  of  France 
confined  himself  to  securing  to  his  kingdom  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Bourges,  which  became  law  on  the  Z3th  of  July  1438, 
the  benefit  of  a  great  number  of  the  refonns  decreed  at  Basel; 
England  and  Italy  remained  faithful  to  Eugenius  IV.  Finally, 
in  Z447  Frederick  III.,  king  of  the  Romans,  after  negotiations 
with  Eugenhis,  commanded  the  burgomaster  of  Basd  not  to 
allow  the  presence  of  the  council  any  longer  in  the  imperial  city. 
In  June  1448  the  rump  of  the  council  migrated  to  Lausanne. 
The  antipope,  at  the  instance  of  France,  ended  by  abdicating 
(7th  Apzil  1449).  Eugenius  IV.  died  on  the  23rd  of  Feforuaiy 
Z447,  and  the  fathers  of  Lausazme,  to  save  appearances,  gave 
their  support  to  his  successor,  Nicholas  V.,  who  had  ali^dy 
been  governing  the  Church  for  two  years.  Trustworthy  evidence, 
they  said,  proved  to  them  that  this  pontiff  acxepted  the  dogma 
of  the  superiority  of  the  council  as  it  had  been  defined  at  Con- 
stance and  at  BaseL  In  reality,  the  struggle  which  they  had 
carried  on  in  defence  of  this  principle  for  seventeen  yean,  with 
a  good  faith  whidi  it  is  impossible  to  ignore,  ended  in  a  defeat. 
The  papacy,  which  had  been  so  fxmdamentally  shaken  by  the 
great  schism  of  the  West,  came  through  this  trial  victorxws.  The 
era  of  the  great  councils  of  the  zsth  century  was  dosed;  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  remained  monarchicaL 

AUTHOIUTIBS. — Mansi,  vol.  xnx.-xxxi.;  Aeneas  Sylvias,  De 
rebus  BasiUae  f,tstU  (^ermOt  1803) ;  Hcfele,  ConciliennesckidkU,  voL 
viL  (Frdburg-im-Breiwau,  1874) ;  O.  RichCer,  Dit  Qrjanisatwm  vmi 
GesckdftsordnuHg  des  SaseUr  Koimls  (Ldpzig,  1877);  MomameiUm 
Conciltorum  generalium  secvli  a.,  Scri^arum^  vol.  L,  ii.  and  ia. 
n^enna,  1857-1895);  J.  Haller,  Omctlium  BasUuusg,  voL  L^v. 
(Basel,  1896-1004) ;  G.  Peroute,  Le  Cardinal  Louis  Altmcm,  J^risidemt 
du  conciU  de  BdU  (Paris,  1904).  Much  useful  material  win  abo  be 
found  in  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler'i  EccUsiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  31a,  *«•, 
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BASEMENT*  the  term  applied  to  the  lowest  storey  of  any 
building  placed  wholly  or  partly  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
It  is  incorrectly  applied  to  the  ground  storey  of  any  buildins; 
even  when,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Somerset  House,  TiOndop, 
the  ground  floor  is  of  fdain  or  rusticated  masonry,  and  the  upper 
storey  which  it  supports  is  divided  up  and  decorated  with 
columns  or  pilasters. 

BASHAHR.  or  Bisahd,  a  Rajput  hill  state,  within  the  Poigah, 
amid  the  Himalayan  mountains,  with  an  area  of  3820  sq.  m.  and 
a  population  in  1901  of  80,583.  In  1898,  the  raja  being  oC  weak 
intellect  and  without  heir,  the  administration  was  undertaken  1^ 
a  British  officiaL  In  1906  there  were  some  local  troubles  owing 
to  theiefusal  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes.  The  revenue  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  land  and  forests,  the  latter  being  leased  to  the 
British  government, 

BASHAIf,  a  .region  lying  £.  of  the  Jordan,  and  towards  its 
source.  Its  boundaries  are  not  very  wdl  defined,  but  it  may  be 
said  in  general  to  have  been  north  of  the  territory  of  Gilcad. 
The  name  fint  appears  in  Hebrew  history  in  connexion  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites.  According  to  Numbers  zxL  33, 
the  tribes  after  the  rout  of  Stbon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  tuzaed 
to  go  by  the  land  of  Bashan;  and  its  king,  Og,  md  them  at 
Edrd,  and  was  there  defeat«l  and  slain.  The  value  of  this 
narrative  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute.  The  gigantic  stature  of 
the  king,  and  the  curious  details  about  his  "  bedstead  "  (Dcot. 
iii.  xi)  are  regarded  as  suggestive  of  legend;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lateness  of  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  wars  of  Qg,  and 
the  remoteness  of  Bashan  from  the  re^ons  of  the  Isradites' 
wandering.  The  story,  however,  had  so  firm  a  hold  on  Hd>few 
tradition  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  have  some  basb  in  fact;  and 
an  invasion  by  Israel  of  Bashan  before  coming  to  Jordan  is  by 
no  means  an  improbability. 

The  great  stature  of  Og  is  explained  in  the  passage  of  Deuter- 
onomy mentioned  by  the  statement  that  he  was  of  the  remnant 
of  the  aboriginal  Rtphaim.  .  This  was  a  race  distinguished  by 
lofty  stature;  and  in  Genesis  xiv.  5  we  find  them  cstablisbed 
in  Ashteroth-Kamaim  (probably  the  same  as  Asklantk,  winch* 
as  we  shall  see,  was  an  important  city  of  Bashan) .    The  tcrritay 
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ms  allotted  on  tlie  partition  of  the  conquered  land  to  the 
eastern  diviaon  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Numbers  xxxiil.  35; 
Jo6h.  xm.  29).  One  of  the  dties  of  refuge,  Golan,  was  in  Bashan 
(DeuL  iv.  43).  By  Solomon,  Bashan,  or  rather  "  the  region  of 
Argob  in  Bashan,"  containing  "  threescore  great  dties  with 
walls  and  brazen  ban,"  was  assigned  to  the  administrative 
district  of  Ben-Geber,  one  of  his  lieutenants  (x  Kings  iv.  13, 
compare  ver.  19).  In  the  days  of  Jehu  the  country  was  taken  from 
Israel  by  Hazael,  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  z.  33).  This  is  the  last 
historical  event  related  in  the  Old  Testament  of  Bashan.  In  the 
poetical  and  prophetic  books  it  is  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  products  for  which  it  was  noted.  From  a  passage  in  the 
'*-  Ble^ng  of  Moses  "  (Deut.  zxxiii.  32)  it  seems  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  lions.  Elsewhere  it  is  referred  to  in  connexion 
with  its  cattle  (Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Ezck.  xxxix.  18),  which  seem  to 
have  been  proverbial  for  ferodty  (Ps.  xxii.  12);  Amos  (iv.  i) 
calls  the  wealthy  women  of  Samaria,  who  oppressed  the  poor, 
"  kine  of  Bashan."  It  is  also  noted  for  its  mountain  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
15),  and  especially  for  oaks,  which  are  coupled  with  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  (Isa.  ii.  13;  compare  xxxiii.  9;  Zechariah  zi.  2). 
Oars  were  made  from  them  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6). 

The  boundaries  of  Bashan  may  to  some  extent  be  deduced 
from  the  indications  afforded  in  the  earlier  historical  books. 
Og  dwelt  at  Ashteroth,  and  did  battle  with  the  Israelites  at 
Edrei  (Deut.  i.  4).  In  Deut.  iii.  4^  "  the  region  of  Argob  "  with 
its  threescore  cities  is  mentioned;  Mt.  Hermon  is  referred  to  as 
a  Qorthem  limit,  and  Salecah  is  alluded  to  in  addition  to  the  other 
dties  already  mentioned.  Josh.  xii.  4  and  Josh.  xiii.  29  confirm 
this.  Josephus  {Ani.  iv.  s-  3;  Wars,  ii.  6.  3)  enumerates  four 
provinces  of  Bashan,  Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  and 
Batanaea.  Gaulanitis  (which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  dty  of  refuge,  Golan,  the  site  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
discovered)  is  represented  by  the  modem  JaulSn,  a  province 
extending  from  the  Jordan  lakes  to  the  Haj  Road.  Josephus 
{WarSf  iv.  X .  i)  speaks  of  it  as  divided  into  two  sections,  Gamalitis 
and  Sogana.  Trachonitis  (mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  x  as  in  the 
territory  of  Philip  the  tetrarch)  adjoined  the  territory  of 
Damascus,  Auranitis  and  Batanaea.  This  corresponds  to  the 
Trackines  of  Strabo  (xvi.  20),  and  the  modem  district  of  the 
Lcji;  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  LcjS  giving  TrachOn 
as  its  former  name.  Auranitis  is  the  Hauran  of  Ezckicl  xlvii.  16, 
and  of  the  modem  Arabs.  It  is  south  of  the  Jaul2n  and  north 
of  Gilead.  According  to  Porter  {Journal  Soc.  Lit.,  1854,  p.  303), 
the  naxne  is  locally  restricted  to  the  pbin  south  of  the  Lej&  and 
the  narrow  strip  on  the  west;  although  it  is  loosely  applied  by 
strangers  to  the  whole  country  east  of  the  JauUn.  The  fourth 
province,  Batanaea,  which  still  is  remembered  in  the  name 
*Ard  d'Balkaniyek,  lies  east  of  the  Lej2  and  the  Hauran  plain, 
and  includes  the  Jcbel  ed-DrQz  or  Hauran  mountain. 

Iht  identification  of  Argob,  a  region  of  the  kingdom  of  Og,  is 
a  matter  of  much  dif&culty.  It  has  been  equated  on  philological 
grounds  to  the  Lej2.  But  these  arguments  have  been  shown  to 
be  shaky  if  not  baseless,  and  the  identification  is  now  generally 
abandoned.  The  confidence  with  which  the  great  cities  of  Og 
were  identified  with  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  sites  in  the 
LcjA  and  Hauran  has  also  been  shown  to  be  without  justification. 
All  the  so-called  "  giant  dties  of  Bashan  "  without  exception 
are  now  known  to  be  Greco-Roman,  not  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Herod,  and,  though  in  themselves  of  very  high  architectural 
and  historical  interest,  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
more  andent  periods.  No  tangible  traces  of  Og  and  his 
pec^e,  or  even  of  their  Israelite  supplanters,  have  yet  been 
found. 

This  fact  somewhat  weakens  the  various  identifications  that 
have  been  proposed  for  the  cities  of  Bashan  enumerated  by  name. 
Edrei  for  example  is  identified  with  Ed-Dera*a.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  comparison,  for  besides  the  Greco-Roman 
remains  there  is  an  extensive  subterranean  city  of  unknown  date, 
which  may  be  of  great  antiquity,  though  even  this  is  still  sub 
judke.  llie  other  identifications  that  have  commanded  most 
acceptance  are  as  follows: — Ashteroth  Karnaim,  also  called 
Ashtaroth  and  (Josh.  zxi.  27)  Be*eshterah,  has  been  identified 
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with  Busrak  (Bostra),  where  are  very  important  Herodian  ruins, 
but  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  yet  adduced  that  the  history 
of  this  site  is  of  so  remote  antiquity.  From  the  similarity  of 
the  names,  it  has  also  been  sought  at  Tell  Ashari  and  Tdl 
*Asktera.  The  true  site  can  be  determined,  if  at  all,  by  excavation 
only;  identifications  based  on  mere  outward  similarity  of  names 
have  always  been  fruitful  sources  of  error.  Salecah  is  perhaps 
less  doubtful;  it  is  a  remarkable  name,  and  a  ruin  similarly 
styled,  Salkkai,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Hauran.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Druses.  Another  town  in  eastern  Manasseh,  namely  Kenath, 
has  been  identified  by  Porter  with  Kanawftt,  which  may  be 
correct. 

In  the  later  history  Bashan  became  remarkable  as  a  refuge  for 
outlaws  and  robbers,  a  character  it  still  retains.  The  great  sub- 
terranean "  city  "  at  Ed-Dera'a  has  been  partially  destroyed  by 
the  local  sub-goveroor,  in  order  to  prevent  it  becoming  a  refuge 
of  fugitives  from  justice  of  from  government  requirements 
(conscription,  taxation,  &c.).  Strabo  refers  to  a  great  cave  in 
Trachonitis  capable  of  holding  4000  robbers.  Arab  tradition 
regards  it  as  the  home  of  Job;  and  it  is  famous  as  being  the  centre 
of  the  Ghassanid  dynasty.  The  Hauran  is  one  of  the  prindpal 
habitations  of  the  sect  of  the  Druses  (f  ■«.). 

The  physical   characteristics  of  Bashan  are   noteworthy. 

Volcanic  in  origin — the  Jebel  ed-DrUz  is  a  group  of  extinct 

volcanoes — the  friable  volcanic  soil  is  eztraordinarily  fertile. 

It  is  said  to  yield  wheat  eighty-fold  and  barley  a  hundred.    The 

oaks  for  which  the  country  was  once  famous  still  distinguish  it  in 

places. 

Bibliography. — In  addition  to  books  mentioned  under  Palbstinb 
see  the  following: — U.  J.  Scctzcn,  Rtisen  dutch  Syrien,  Paldstina, 
Phonicien,  kc.  (4  voU.,  1854);  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  Fiv€  Years  in 
Damascus  (2  vols.,  1855);  The  0iant  Cities  oj  Bashan  (out  of  date, 
but  some  of  the  descriptions  good.  1865);  J.  G.  Wetzstein,  Reise- 
bericht  fiber  Hauran  und  die  Trachonen  (Berlin,  i860);  Sir  R.  F. 
Burton  and  C.  F.  T.  Drake.  Unexplored  Syria  (1872) ;  G.  Schumacher, 
The  Jaulin  (1888);  Abila,  Fella  and  Northern  Ajlun  (18Q0);  Across 
tlie  Jordan  (1886),  (Palestine  Exploration  Fund);  Rev.  W.  Ewing, 
A  Journey  in  the  Hauran  (with  a  large  collection  of  inscriptions); 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  189^;  W.  H. 
Waddington's  Inscriptions  of  Syria  may  also  be  consulted;  Dussaud 
(Ren6)  and  Frederic  Macler,  Voyage  archiologique  au  Safd  et  dans  le 
Djabel  ed-Drus  (1901).  In  1900  an  important  survey  of  the  Hauran 
and  ncichbouring  regions  was  made  under  American  auspices,directed 
by  Dr  Enno  Littmann ;  the  publication  of  the  great  harvest  of  results 
was   begun   in    1906.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

BASHI-BAZOUK.  the  name  given  to  a  spedes  of  irregular 
mounted  troops  employed  by  the  Turks.  They  are  armed  and 
maintained  by  the  government  but  do  not  receive  pay.  They 
do  not  wear  uniform  or  distinctive  badges.  They  fight  dther 
mounted  or  dismounted,  chiefly  the  latter,  but  are  incapable  of 
undertaking  serious  work,  because  of  their  lack  of  disdpline. 
Their  uncertain  temper  has  sometimes  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Turkish  regular  troops  to  disarm  them  by  force,  but  they  are 
often  useful  in  the  work  of  reconnaissance  and  in  outpost  duty. 
They  are  accused,  and  generally  with  justice,  of  robbery  and 
maltreatment  of  the  dvil  population,  resembling  in  those  things, 
as  in  their  fighting  methods  and  value,  the  Croats,  Pandours 
and  Tolpatches  of  18th-century  European  armies.  The  term  is 
also  used  of  a  mounted  force,  existing  in  peace  time  in  various 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  performs  the  duties  of 
gendarmerie. 

BASHKALA,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  vilayet  of  Van 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  a  military  station,  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  7500  ft.  above  sea-level  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Zab 
river.  It  stands  on  the  east  slope  of  lofty  bare  mountains, 
overlooking  a  wide  valley  on  the  farther  side  of  which  flows  the 
Zab.  On  a  knoll  above  is  a  ruined  fortress  formerly  occupied 
by  a  Kurdish  Bey.  The  population  numbers  some  10,000, 
principally  Kurds,  but  including  1500  Armenians  and  1000 
Jews.  The  place  is  important  as  the  centre  of  the  Hakkiari 
sanjak,  a  very  difficult  mountain  district  to  the  south-west 
containing  numerous  tribes  of  Kurds  and  Nestoriau  Christians, 
and  also  the  many  Kurdish  tribes  along  the  Persian  frontier. 
The  houses  are  well  btiilt  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  streets  are 
wide  and  fairly  dean,    (jood  smiths'  and  carpenters'  work  is 
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doitf.  The  bazaar  is  small,  although  a  thriving  trade  is  done 
with  the  mountain  districts.  Owing  to  the  great  elevation  the 
winter  is  extremely  severe,  and  the  summer  of  short  duration. 
Wheat,  barley,  millet  and  sesame  are  cultivated  on  the  plain, 
but  fruit  and  vegetables  have  mostly  to  be  imported  from 
Persia.  Roads  lead  to  Van,  Urmia  in  Persia  and  Mosul  through 
the  Nestorian  country.  The  Kurd  and  Nestorian  tribes  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  Hakkiari  Mountains  are  under  slight  govern- 
ment control,  and  are  permitted  to  pay  tribute  and  given  self- 
government  in  a  large  degree.  (F.  R.  M.) 

BASHKIRS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Russian  governments  of 
Ufa,  Orenburg,  Perm  and  Samara,  and  parts  of  Vyatka,  especi- 
ally on  the  slopes  and  confines  of  the  Ural,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing plains.  They  speak  a  Tatar  language,  but  some  authorities 
think  that  they  are  ethnically  a  Finnish  tribe  transformed  by 
Tatar  influence.  The  name  Bashkir  or  Bash-kOrt  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  in  the  writings 
of  Ibn-Foslan,  who,  describing  his  travels  among  the  Volga- 
Bulgarians,  mentions  the  Bashkirs  as  a  warlike  and  idolatrous 
race.  The  name  was  not  used  by  the  people  themselves  in  the 
loth  century,  but  is  a  mere  nickname. 

Of  European  writers,  the  first  to  mention  the  Bashkirs  are 
Joannes  de  Piano  Carpini  (c.  x3oo-xa6o)  and  William  of  Rubru- 
quis  (1220-1293).  These  travellers,  who  fell  in  with  them  in 
tiie  upper  parts  of  the  river  Ural,  call  them  Pascatir,  and  assert 
that  they  spoke  at  that  time  the  same  language  as  the  Hun- 
garians. Till  tbe  arrival  of  the  Mongolians,  about  the  middle  of 
the  X5th  century,  the  Bashkirs  were  a  strong  and  independent 
people  and  troublesome  to  their  neighbours,  the  Bulgarians 
and  Petcbenegs.  At  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Kazan 
kingdom  they  were  in  a  weak  state.  In  1556  they  voluntarily 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  Russia,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
city  of  Ufa  was  founded  to  defend  them  from  the  Kirghiz,  and 
they  were  subjected  to  a  fur-tax.  In  1676  they  rebelled  under  a 
leader  named  Seit,  and  were  with  difficulty  reduced;  and  again 
in  1707,  under  Aldar  and  Kilsyom,  on  account  of  ill-treatment 
by  the  Russian  officials.  Their  third  and  last  insurrection  was 
in  1735,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Orenburg,  and  it  lasted 
for  six  years.  In  1786  they  were- freed  from  taxes;  and  in  1798 
an  irregular  army  was  formed  from  among  them.  They  are  now 
divided  into  cantons  and  give  little  trouble,  though  some  differ- 
ences have  arisen  between  them  and  the  government  about  land 
questions.  By  mode  of  life  the  Bashkira  are  divided  into  settled 
and  nomadic.  The  former  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle- 
rearing  and  bee-keeping,  and  live  without  want.  The  nomadic 
portion  is  subdivided,  according  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
wander,  into  those  of  the  mountains  and  those  of  the  steppes. 
Almost  their  sole  occupation  is  the  rearing  of  cattle;  and  they 
attend  to  that  in  a  very  negligent  manner,  not  collecting  a 
sufficient  store  of  winter  fodder  for  all  their  herds,  but  allon^ang 
part  of  them  to  perish.  The  Bashkirs  are  usually  very  poor, 
and  in  winter  live  partly  on  a  kind  of  gruel  caUed  yUryu,  and 
badly  prepared  cheese  named  skiirt.  They  are  hospiuble  but 
suspicious,  apt  to  plunder  and  to  the  last  degree  lazy.  They 
have  large  heads,  black  hair,  eyes  narrow  and  flat,  small  fore- 
heads, ears  always  sticking  out  and  a  swarthy  skin.  In  general, 
they  are  strong  and  muscular,  and  able  to  endure  all  kinds  of 
labour  and  privation.  They  profess  Mahommedanism,  but  know 
little  of  its  doctrines.    Their  intellectual  developnient  is  low. 

See  T.  P.  Carpini.  Liber  Tartarorum,  edited  under  the  title  Relations 
dts  MontoU  OM  Tartares,  by  d'Avezac  (Paris,  1838) ;  Gulielmus  de 
Rubruquis,  The  Journey  of  William  of  Rubnuk  to  the  Eastern  Parts 
of  the  World,  translated  by  vV.  W.  Rockhill  (London.  1900) ;  Semenoff , 
Sovar  Ross.  Imp.,  s.v. ;  Frahn,  "  De  Baskiris,"  in  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de 
St-Pitersbourg\i822);  Florinsky,  in  Westnik  Boropi  (1874);  and 
Kaurinakij,  Diclionnaire  Bashktr-Russe  (1900). 

BASHKIRTSEFF,  MARIA  CONSTAMTINOVA  [MARIE]  (1860- 
1884),  Russian  artist  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Gavrontsi  in  the 
government  of  Pultowa  in  Russia  on  the  ajrd  of  November 
x86o.  When  Marie  was  seven  years  old,  as  her  father  (marshal 
of  the  nobility  at  Pultowa)  and  her  mother  were  unable  through 
incompatibility  to  live  together,  Madame  Bashkictseff  with  her 


little  daughter  left  Russia  to  spend  the  winters  at  Nice  or  in 
Italy,  and  the  summers  at  German  watering-places.  Marie 
acquired  an  education  superior  to  that  given  to  most  giris  of  her 
rai^.  She  could  read  Plato  and  Virgil  in  the  original,  and  write 
four  languages  with  almost  equal  facility.  A  ^ted  musidan, 
she  at  first  hoped  to  be  a  singer,  and  studied  seriously  in  Italy 
to  that  end;  her  voice,  however,  was  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  hard  work  and  failed  her.  Meanwhile  she  was  also  leanung 
to  draw.  When  she  lost  her  voice  she  devoted  herself  to  painting, 
and  in  1877  settled  in  Paris,  where  she  worked  steadily  in 
Tony  Robert-Fleury's  studio.  In  x88o  she  exhibited  in  the 
salon  a  portrait  of  a  woman;  in  x88i  she  exhibited  the  "Atelier 
Julian/';  in  1882  "Jean  et  Jacques";  in  X884  the  "Meeting,'* 
and  a  portrait  in  pastel  of  a  lady — her  oousin — ^now  in  the 
Luxembourg  gallery,  for  which  she  was  awarded  a  wtention 
honorable.  Her  health,  alwa>'s  delicate,  could  not  endure  the 
labour  she  imposed  on  herself  in  addition  to  the  life  of  fashioo 
in  which  she  became  involved  as  a  result  of  her  success  as  an 
artist,  and  she  died  of  consumption  on  the  3xst  of  October  1S84, 
leaving  a  small  series  of  works  of  remarkable  promise.  From  her 
childhood  Marie  BashkirtsefT  kept  an  autobiographical  journal; 
but  the  editors  of  these  brilliant  confessions  (Joumai  de  Marie 
Bashkirtseff,  X890),  aiming  apparently  at  captivating  the  reader's 
interest  by  the  girl's  precocious  gifts  and  by  the  xuimcs  of  the 
various  distinguished  persons  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  so 
treated  certain  portions  as  to  draw  down  vehement  protest 
This,  to  some  extent,  has  brought  into  question  the  stamp  of 
truthfulness  which  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  this  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  book.  A  further  instalment  oi  Marie 
Bashkirtscff  literature  was  published  in  the  shape  of  lettcn 
between  her  and  Guy  de  Maupassant,  with  whom  she  started  a 
correspondence  under  a  feigned  name  and  without  revealing  her 
identity. 

See  Mathilde  Blind.  A  Study  of  Marie  Baskkirtseff  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  1892);  The  Journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff:  an  Exposure 
and  a  Defence,  by  "  S."  (showing  that  there  is  throughout  a  mistake 
of  four  years  in  the  date  of  the  diary) ;  Black  and  IVhiU,  6th  Feb. 
and  I  itfi  April  1 891.  pp.  17.  304:  The  Journal  of  Marie  Baskktrtsef, 
translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Mathilde  Bund  (a  vets..  Londoii, 
1890) ;  The  Letters  of  Marie  Bashkirtuff  (i  vol.).  (B.  K.) 

BASIL,*  known  as  Basil  the  Great  {c.  330-379),  bishop  of 
dcsarea,  a  leading  churchman  in  the  4th  century,  caxne  of  a 
famous  family,  which  gave  a  number  of  distinguished  supportcis 
to  the  Church.  His  eldest  sbter,  Macrina,  was  celebrated  for  her 
saintly  life;  his  second  brother  was  the  famous  Gregory  of 
Nyssa;  his  youngest  was  Peter,  bishop  of  Sebaste;  and  kis 
eldest  brother  was  the  famous  Christian  jurist  Naucratius. 
There  was  in  the  whole  family  a  tendency  to  ecsutic  enwiioa 
and  enthusiastic  piety,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Cappadoda 
had  already  given  to  the  Church  men  like  Firmilian  and  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus.  Basil  was  bom  about  330  at  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia.  While  he  was  still  a  child,  the  family  removed  to, 
Pontus;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Cappadoda  to  live  with  his 
mother's  relations,  and  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  by  his 
grandmother  Macrina.  Eager  to  learn,  he  went  to  Constantin- 
ople and  spent  four  or  five  years  there  and  at  Athens,  where 
he  had  Gregory  {q.v.)  of  Nazianzus  for  a  fellow-student.  Both 
men  were  deeply  influenced  by  Origen,  and  compiled  the  well- 
known  anthology  of  his  writings,  known  as  Pkilocalic  (edited  by 
J.  A.  Robinson,  Cambridge,  1893).  It  was  at  Athens  that  be 
seriously  began  to  think  of  religion,  and  resolved  to  seek  out  the 
most  famous  hermit  saints  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  in  order  to 
learn  from  them  how  to  attain  to  that  enthusiastic  piety  in 

*The  name  Basil  also  belongs  to  several  other  distingutsfcod 
churchmen,  (i)  Basil,  bishop  ofAncyra  from  336  to  360,  a  semi- 
Arian.  highly  favoured  by  the  emperor  Consuntine.  and  a  s**^ 
polemical  writer :  none  of  his  works  are  extant,  (a)  Basil  of  Setrucu 
(fl.  448-458),  a  bishop  who  shifted  sides  continually  in  the  Eutychtas 
controversy,  and  who  wrote  extensively:  his  works  wcfe  pubUsfacd 
in  Paris  in  1622.  (3)  Basil  of  Ancyra,  fl.  787;  he  opposed  iisace> 
worship  at  the  second  council  of  Nicaca.  but  afterwards  fvtracted 
(4)  Basil  of  Achrida,  archbishop  of  Thessak>nica  about  1155:  be 
was  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  claims  of  the  Eastern  Chuidi  agaiatf 
the  widening  supremacy  of  the  papacy. 
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which  be  deUghted,  and  how  to  keep  his  body  under  by  raacen- 
tion  and  other  ascetic  devices.  After  this  wc  find  him  at  the 
head  of  a  convent  near  Amesi  in  Pontus,  in  which  his  mother 
Emilia,  now  a  widow,  his  sister  Macrina  and  several  other  ladies, 
gave  themselves  to  a  pious  life  of  prayer  and  charitable  works. 
He  was  not  ordained  presbyter  until  365,  and  his  ordination  was 
probably  the  result  of  the  entreaties  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
who  wished  to  use  his  talents  against  the  Arians,  who  were 
numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  were  favoured  by  the 
Arian  emperor,  Valens,  who  then  reigned  in  Constantinople.  In 
370  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  died,  and  Basil  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  It  was  then  that  his  great  powers  were  called  into 
action.  Caesarea  was  an  important  diocese,  and  its  bishop  was, 
tx  o^ioy  exarch  of  the  great  diocese  of  Pontus.  Hot-blooded 
and  somewhat  imperious,  Basil  was  also  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic "His  zeal  for  orthodoxy  did  not  blind  him  to  what 
was  good  in  an  opponent;  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  charity 
he  was  content  to  waive  the  use  of  orthodox  terminology  when 
it  could  be  surrendered  without  a  sacrifice  of  truth."    He  died 

in  379- 
Tbe  principal  theological  writings  of  Basil  are  his  Dt  Spiritu 

Sancto,  a  lucid  and  edifying  appeal  to  Scripture  and  early  Chris* 

tian  tradition,  and  his  three  books  against  Eunomius,  the  chief 

exponent  of  Anomoian  Arianism.    He  was  a  famous  preacher, 

and  many  of  his  homilies,  including  a  scries  of  lenten  lectures  on 

the  Hexaimeronf    and  an  exposition  of  the  psalter,  have  been 

preserved.    His  ascetic  tendencies  are  exhibited  in  the  Moralia 

and  Rtgulaet  ethical  manuals  for  use  in  the  world  and  the 

cioater  respectively.    His  three  hundred  letters  reveal  a  rich 

and  observant  nature,  which,  despite  the  troubles  of  ill-health 

and   ecclesiastical  unrest,   remained   optimistic,   tender  and 

even  playful.    His  principal  efforts  as  a  reformer  were  directed 

towards  the  improvement  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  reformation  of 

the  monastic  orders  of  the  East.    (See  Basilian  Monks.) 

BiBLiOCRAPHY. — Editions  of  his  works  appeared  at  Basel  (1532): 

'  id  by  L.  ae 
>iritu  Sancto, 
^-  Robertson 

(London,  1894).  See  also  the  patrblogies.  e.g.  that  oT  0.  Barden- 
hew«r.  and  the  histories  of  dogma,  e.g.  those  of  A.  Harnack  and 
F.  Loofa. 

BASIL  I.  (d.  886),  known  as  the  "  Macedonian  ",  Roman 
emperor  in  the  East,  was  bom  of  a  family  of  Armenian  (not 
Slavonic)  descent,  settled  in  Macedonia.  He  spent  a  part  of  his 
boyhood  in  captivity  in  Bulgaria,  whither  his  family  was  carried 
by  the  Bulgarian  prince  Kruro  in  8 13.  He  succeeded  in  escaping 
and  was  ultimately  lucky  enough  to  enter  the  service  of  Theo- 
philitzes,  a  relative  of  the  Caesar  Bardas  (uncle  of  Michael  III.), 
as  groom.  It  seems  that  while  serving  in  this  capacity  he  visited 
Patrae  with  his  master,  and  gained  the  favour  of  Danielis,  a  very 
wealthy  lady  of  that  place,  who  received  him  into  her  household, 
and  endowed  him  with  a  fortune.  He  earned  the  notice  of 
Michael  III.  by  winning  a  victory  in  a  wrestling  match,  and  soon 
became  the  emperor's  boon  companion  and  was  appointed 
chamberlain  (parakoemdmenos) .  A  man  of  his  stamp,  advancing 
unscrupulously  on  the  road  of  fortune,  had  no  hesitation  in 
divorcing  his  wife  and  marrying  a  mistress  of  Michael,  Eudocia 
Ingerina,  to  please  his  master.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
Leo  VI.,  Basil's  successor  and  reputed  son,  was  really  the  son  of 
Michael.  The  next  step  was  to  murder  the  powerful  Caesar 
Bardas,  who,  as  the  emperor  was  devoted  to  amtisement,  virtu- 
ally ruled  the  empire;  this  was  done  with  the  emperor's  consent 
by  Basil's  own  hand  (April  866),  and  a  few  weeks  later  Basil  was 
raised  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Hitherto  few  perhaps  had  divined 
in  the  unprindpled  adventurer,  who  shared  in  the  debauches  of 
the  imperial  drunkard,  the  talents  of  a  bom  ruler.  On  the 
throne  he  soon  displayed  the  serious  side  of  his  nature  and  his 
exceptional  capacities  for  administration.  In  September  867  he 
caused  his  worthless  benefactor  to  be  assassinated,  and  reigned 
alone.  He  inaugurated  a  new  age  in  the  history  of  the  empire, 
associated  with  the  dynasty  which  he  founded, — *'  the  Mace- 
donian djmasty"  it  is  usually  called;  it  would  be  more  instructive 
to  call  it "  Armenian."    It  was  a  period  of  territorial  expansion, 


during  which  the  empire  was  the  strongest  power  In  Europe. 
The  great  legislative  work  which  Basil  undertook  and  his  suc- 
cessor completed,  and  which  may  be  described  as  a  revival  of 
Justinianean  law,  entitles  him  to  the  designation  of  a  second 
Justinian  (the  Basilica^  a  collection  of  laws  in  sixty  books;  and 
the  manuals  known  as  the  Prochiron  and  Epanagogi.  For  this 
legislation  see  Baszuca  and  Roman  Empire,  Latek).  His 
financial  administration  was  prudent.  His  ecclesiastical  policy 
was  marked  by  a  wish  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  exile  the  patriarch  Photius  i^nd  restore  his 
rival  Ignatius,  whose  claims  were  supported  by  the  pope.  Yet 
he  had  no  intention  of  yielding  to  Rome's  pretensions  beyond  a 
certain  point.  The  decision  of  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Michael  to 
submit  the  new  Bulgarian  Church  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
stantinople was  a  great  blow  to  Rome,  who  had  hoped  to  secure 
it  for  herself.  In  877  Photius  became  patriarch  again,  and  there 
was  a  virtual  though  not  a  formal  breach  with  Rome.  Thus  the 
independence  of  the  Greek  Church  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  Basil.  His  reign  was  marked  by  a  troublesome  war  with 
the  Paulician  Heretics,  an  inheritance  from  his  predecessor; 
the  death  of  their  able  chief  Chrysochir  led  to  the  definite  sub- 
jection of  this  little  state,  of  which  the  chief  stronghold  was 
Tephrice  on  the  upper  Euphrates,  and  which  the  Saracens  had 
helped  to  bid  a  long  defiance  to  the  government  of  Constantinople. 
There  was  the  usual  frontier  warfare  with  the  Saracens  in  Asia 
Minor.  Cyprus  was  recovered,  but  only  retained  for  seven  years. 
Syracuse  was  lost,  but  Bari  was  won  back  and  those  parts  of 
Calabria  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Saracens.  The  last 
successes  opened  a  new  period  of  Byzantine  domination  in 
southern  Italy.  Above  all,  New  Rome  was  again  mistress  of  the 
sea,  and  especially  of  the  gates  of  the  Adriatic.  Basil  reigned 
nineteen  years  as  sole  sovereign.  His  death  ( 29th  of  August  886) 
was  due  to  a  fever  contracted  in  consequence  of  a  serious  accident 
in  hunting.  A  stag  dragged  him  from  his  horse  by  fixing  its 
antlers  in  his  belt.  He  was  saved  by  an  attendant  who  cut  him 
loose  with  a  knife.  His  last  act  was  to  cause  his  saviour  to  be 
beheaded,  suspecting  him  of  the  intention  to  kill  and  not  to 
rescue.  Basil  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  a  man, 
without  education  and  exposed  to  the  most  demoralizing  in- 
fluences, manifesting  extraordinary  talents  in  the  government 
of  a  great  state,  when  he  had  climbed  to  the  throne  by  acts  of 
unscrupulous  bloodshed. 

Sources. — Vita  BasUH,  by  his  grandson  Constantine  VII.  (bk 
v.  of  the  Continuation  of  iheophanes,  ed.  Bonn);   Genesius  (ed 
Bonn):  Vita  Euthymii,  ed.  De  Boor  (Berlin,  1888).    Of  the  Arabic 
sources  Tabari  is  the  most  important. 

Modern  Works. — Finlay,  Huitory  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford, 
1877) ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fa//,  vols.  v.  and  vi.  (ed.  Bury,  London, 
1898) ;  Hergenr&ther.  Photius,  Patriarch  von  ConstarUinopel,  vol.  ii. 
(Regensburg,  1867).  (J.  B.  B.) 

BASIL  II.  (c.  958-1025),  known  as  Bitlcaroktonos  (slayer  of 
Bulgarians),  Roman  emperor  in  the  East,  son  of  Romanus  II.  and 
Theophano,  great-great-grandson  of  Basil  I.,  was  bora  about  958 
and  crowned  on  the  aznd  of  April  960.  After  their  father's  death 
(963)  he  and  his  younger  brother  Constantine  were  nominal 
emperors  during  the  actual  reigns  of  Nicephoms  Phocas,  their 
stepfather,  and  John  Tzimisces.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  (loth 
of  January  976)  they  assumed  the  sovereignty  without  a  colleague, 
but  throughout  their  joint  reign  Constantine  exercised  no  power 
and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  pleasure.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Byzantine  principle  that  in  the  case  of  two  or  more 
co-regnant  basileis  only  one  governed.  Basil  was  a  brave  soldier 
and  a  superb  horseman;  he  was  to  approve  himself  a  strong  ruler 
and  an  able  general.  He  did  not  at  first  display  the  full  extent  of 
his  energy.  The  administration  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
eunuch  Basilcios  ( an  illegitimate  son  of  Romanus  I.),  president  of 
the  senate,  a  wily  and  gifted  man,  who  hoped  that  the  young 
emperors  would  be  his  puppets.  Basil  waited  and  watched 
without  interfering,  and  devoted  himself  to  learning  the  details 
of  administrative  business  and  instructing  himself  in  military 
science.  During  this  time  the  throne  was  seriously  endangered 
by  the  rebellion  of  an  ambitious  general  who  aspired  to  play  the 
part  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  or  Tzimisces.    This  was  Bardas 
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Scleras,  whom  the  eunuch  deposed  from  his  post  of  generarin  the 
East.  He  belonged  to  the  powerful  landed  aristocracy  of  Asja 
Minor,  whose  pretensions  were  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  throne. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  and  threatened 
Constantinople.  To  oppose  him,  Bardas  Phocas,  another  general 
who  had  revolted  in  the  previous  reign  and  been  interned  in  a 
monastery,  was  recalled.  Defeated  in  two  battles,  he  was  vie- 
torious  in  a  third  and  the  revolt  was  suppressed  (979).  Phocas 
remained  general  in  the  East  till  987,  when  he  rebdled  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops.  It  seems  that  the  minister 
Basileios  was  pri'y  to  this  act,  and  the  cause  was  dissatisfaction 
at  the  energy  which  was  displayed  l^  the  emperor,  who  showed 
that  he  was  determined  to  take  the  administration  into  his  own 
hands  and  personally  to  control  the  army.  Phocas  advanced  to 
the  Hellespont  and  besieged  Abydos.  Basil  obtained  timely  aid, 
in  the  shape  of  Varanf  jan  mercenaries,  from  his  brother-in-law 
Vladimir,  the  Russian  prince  of  Kiev,  and  marched  to  Abydos. 
The  two  armies  were  facing  each  other,  when  Basil  galloped 
forward,  seeking  a  personal  combat  with  the  usurp>er  who  was 
riding  in  front  of  his  lines.  Phocas,  just  as  he  prepared  to  fare  him, 
fell  from  his  horse  and  was  found  to  be  dead.  This  ended  the 
rebellion. 

The  fall  of  Basileios  followed;  he  was  punished  with  exile  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  enormous  property.  Basil  made  rathless 
war  upon  the  ^stem  of  immense  estates  which  had  grown  up  in 
Asia  Minor  and  which  his  predecessor,  Romanus  I.,  had  en- 
deavoured to  check.  (For  this  evil  and  Uie  legislation  which  was 
aimed  at  it  see  Roiian  Empik£,  Latex.)  He  sought  to  protect 
the  lower  and  middle  classes. 

Basil  gained  some  successes  against  the  Saracens  (995);  but 
his  most  important  work  in  the  East  was  the  annexation  of  the 
principalities  of  Armenia.  He  created  in  those  highlands  a 
strongly  fortified  frontier,  which,  if  his  successors  had  been 
capable,  should  have  proved  an  effective  barrier  against  the 
invasions  of  the  Scljuk  Turks.  The  greatest  achievement  of  the 
reign  was  the  subjugation  of  Bulgaria.  After  the  death  of 
Tzimisces  (who  had  reduced  only  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom),  the  power  of  Bulgaria  was  restored  by  the  Tsar 
Samuel,  in  whom  Basil  found  a  worthy  foe.  The  emperor's  first 
efforts  against  him  were  xmsuccessful  (981),  and  the  war  was  not 
resumed  till  996,  Samuel  in  the  meantime  extending  his  rule  along 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  imposing  his  lordship  on  Servia.  Eastern 
Bulgaria  was  finally  recovered  in  1000;  but  the  war  continued 
with  varying  successes  till  10x4,  when  the  Bulgarian  army  suffered 
an  overwhelming  defeat.  Basil  blinded  x  5 ,000  prisoners,  leaving 
a  one-eyed  man  to  every  hundred  to  lead  them  to  their  tsar,  who 
fainted  at  the  sight  and  died  two  days  later.  The  last  sparks  of 
resistance  were  extinguished  in  xox8,  and  the  great  Slavonic  realm 
lay  in  the  dust.  The  power  of  Byzantium  controlled  once  more 
the  Illyrian  peninsuhi.  Basil  died  in  December  X02  5  in  the  midst 
of  preparations  to  send  a  naval  expedition  to  recover  Sicily  from 
the  Saracens. 

Basil's  reign  marks  the  highest  point  of  the  power  of  the 

Eastern  empire  since  Justinian  I.    Part  of  the  credit  is  due  to 

bis  predecessors  Nicepborus  and  Tzimisces,  but  the  greater 

part  belongs  to  him.    He  dedicated  himself  unsparingly  to  the 

laborious  duties  of  ruling,  and  he  had  to  reckon  throu^out  with 

the  ill-will  of  a  rich  and  powerful  section  of  his  subjects.    He  was 

hard  and  cruel,  without  any  refinement  or  interest  in  culture.    In 

a  contemporary  psalter  (preserved  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at 

Venice)  there  is  a  portrait  of  him,  with  a  grey  beard,  crowned  and 

robed  in  imperial  costume. 

Authorities.— Leo  Diaconus  (ed.  Bonn,  1828);  Psellus,  History 
(ed.  Sathas,  London.  189^) ;  George  Cedrenus  {Chronicle,  transcribed 
from  the  work  of  John  Scylitzes,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  Bonn,  1839);  Zonaras, 
bk.  xvii.  (ed.  Bonn.  vol.  lii.,  1897);  Cecaumcnus,  Sirategikon  (cd. 
Vasilievski  and  Ternstedt,  St  Petersburg,  1896) ;  VahyS  <«  Antioch 
(contemporary  Asiatic  chronicle),  extracts  with  Russian  translation 
by  Rosen  (St  Petersburg,  1883):  AI  Mekin  (Elmacinus)'  Historia 
Saracenka  (ed.  with  Latin  translation  by  Erpenius,  Leiden,  1625) ; 
"  Laws  {Novfllae)  of  Basil "  (cd.  Zacharia  von  Lingenthal.  in  Jus 
Cratco-Romanum,  vol.  iii..  1853):  Finlay.  Hist,  of  Greece;  Gibbon. 
Decline  and  Fall'.  G.  Schlumberger,  L'£popie  bytantine,  part  i.  and 
part  ii.  (Paris,  1896,  1900)  (J,  B.  B.) 


BASIL  (Russ.  Vasxly),  the  name  of  four  grand-dakes  of 
Moscow  and  tsars  of  Muscovy. 

Basil  L  Dsotrevich  (X37X-142S),  son  of  Dmitri  (Demetrius) 
Donskoi,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1389,  married  Sophia,  the 
daughter  of  Vitovt,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania.  In  his  rcjgn 
the  grand-duchy  of  Muscovy  became  practically  hereditary, 
and  asserted  its  supremacy  over  all  the  stirrounding  princi- 
palities. Nevertheless  Basil  received  his  yarluik,  or  investiture, 
from  the  Golden  Horde  and  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  grand  khan,  Tokhtamuish.  He  annexed  the  princi- 
pality of  Suzdal  to  Moscovy,  together  with  Murom,  ^n^^iftt 
Peremyshl,  and  other  places;  reduced  the  grand^uchy  of  Rostov 
to  a  state  of  vassalage;  and  acquired  territory  from  the  republic 
of  Great  Novgorod  by  treaty.  In  his  reign  occurred  the  invasion 
of  Timur  (1395),  who  ruined  the  Volgan  regions,  but  did  not 
penetrate  so  far  as  Moscow.  Indeed  Timur's  raid  was  of  service 
to  the  Russian  prince  as  it  all  but  wiped  out  the  Gcdden  Horde, 
which  for  the  next  twelve  years  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  no  tribute  was  paid  to  the  khan,  though 
vast  sums  of  money  were  collected  in  the  Moscow  treasury  for 
military  purposes.  In  1408  the  Mirza  Edigei  ravaged  Muscovite 
territory,  but  was  unable  to  take  Moscow.  In  14x2.  however, 
Basil  found  it  necessary  to  pay  the  long-deferred  visit  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Horde.  The  most  important  ecclesiastical  event 
of  the  reign  was  the  elevation  of  the  Bulgarian,  Gregor>'  Tsambbk. 
to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Kiev  (1425)  by  Vitovt,  grand-duke  of 
Lithuania;  the  immediate  political  consequence  of  whidi  was 
the  weakening  of  the  hold  of  Muscovy  on  the  souih-wcstem 
Russian  states.  During  Basil's  reign  a  terrible  visitation  of  the 
"  BUck  Death  "  decimated  the  population. 

See  T.  Schiemann,  Russland  bis  ins  17.  Jakrkundert  (Cocba, 
1885-1887). 

Basil  IL,  called  Tevny  ("  the  Blind  ")  (141 5-1462),  son  of 
the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  as  grandnduke  of  Moscow  in 
142  5.  He  was  a  man  of  small  ability  and  unusual  timidity, 
thou^  not  without  tenacity  of  purpose.  Nevertheless,  daring 
his  reign  Moscow  steadily  increased  in  power,  as  if  to  sbow  that 
the  personality  of  the  grand-dukes  had  become  quite  a  subor- 
dinate factor  in  its  development.  In  1430  Basil  was  seized  by 
his  uncle,  George  of  Halicz,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Kostroma; 
but  the  nation,  dissatisfied  with  George,  released  Basfl  and  in 
X433  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Moscow.  George,  however,  took 
the  field  against  him  and  Basil  fled  to  Novgorod.  On  the  death 
of  George,  Basil  was  at  constant  variance  with  George's  children, 
one  of  whom,  Basil,  he  had  blinded;  but  in  1445  the  grand-duke 
fell  into  the  hands  of  blind  Basil's  brother,  ^emyak,  and  was 
himself  deprived  of  his  sight  and  banished  to  Ugiidi  (i44S)> 
The  clergy  and  people,  however,  being  devoted  to  the  grand-duke, 
assisted  him  not  only  to  recover  his  throne  a  second  time,  but  to 
put  Shemyak  to  flight,  and  to  seize  Halicz,  his  pairimooy. 
During  the  remainder  of  Basil  II. 's  reign  he  slowly  and  un- 
obtrusively added  district  after  district  to  the  grand-duchy  of 
Muscovy,  so  that,  in  fine,  only  the  republics  of  Novgorod  and 
Pskov  and  the  prindpalities  of  Tver  and  Vereya  remained 
independent  of  Moscow.  Vet  all  this  time  the  realm  was  overrun 
continually  by  the  Tatars  and  Lithuanians,  and  suffered  severely 
from  their  depredations.  Basil's  reign  saw  the  foundatioD  of 
the  Solovetsk  monastery  and  the  rise  of  the  khanate  oi  the 
Crimea.  In  X448  the  north  Russian  Church  became  virtually 
independent  of  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constantinople  by  adopting 
the  practice  of  selecting  its  metropolitan  from  among  native 
priests  and  prelates  exclusively. 
See  S.  M.  Solovev,  History  of  Russia  (Russ.).  (Petersbuiig.  iSgsV 
Basil  III.,  Ivanovicr  (1479-1533),  tsar  of  Muscovy,  son  of 
Ivan  III.  and  Sophia  Palaeologa,  succeeded  his  father  in  150^ 
A  crafty  prince,  with  all  the  tenacity  of  his  race,  Basil  succeeded 
in  incorporating  with  Muscovy  the  last  remnants  of  the  aocknt 
independent  prindpalities,  by  accusing  the  princes  of  Ryazan 
and  Syeversk  of  conspiracy  against  him,  seizing  their  peraonss 
and  annexing  their  domains  (15x7-1 523)'  Sevoi  years  earlier 
( 24th  of  January  x  5  xo)  the  last  free  republic  of  old  Russia,  Pskov, 
was  deprived  of  its  charter  and  assembly-beU,  which  were  sest 
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to  Moscow,  and  tsarish  governors  wtfte  appointed  to  rule  it 
Basil  also  took  advantage  of  the  difficult  position  of  Sigismund 
of  Poland  to  capture  Smolensk,  Uie  great  eastern  fortress  of 
Poland  (151 2),  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  the  rebel  Lithxianian, 
Prince  Michael  Glinsky,  who  provided  him  with  artillety  and 
engineers  from  western  Europe.  The  loss  of  Smolensk  was  the 
first  serious  injury  inflicted  by  Muscovy  on  Poland  and  only  the 
exigencies  of  Sigismund  compelled  him  to  acquiesce  in  its 
surrender  (1522).  Equally  successful,  on  the  whole,  was  Basil 
against  the  Tatars.  Although  in  15 19  he  was  obliged  to  buy  of! 
the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  Mahommed  Girai,  under  the  very  walls 
of  Moscow,  towards  -the  end  of  his  reign  he  established  the 
Russian  influence  on  the  Volga,  and  in  1530  placed  the  pre- 
tender Elanyei  on  the  throne  of  Kazan.  Basil  was  the  first 
grand-duke  of  Moscow  who  adopted  the  title  of  tsar  and  the 
double-headed  eagle  of  the  East  Roman  empire.  By  his  second 
wife,  Helena  Glinska,  whom  he  married  in  1526,  Basil  had  a  son 
Ivan,  who  succeeded  him  as  Ivan  IV. 

Sec  Sigismund  Herberstatn,  Return  Afosamticarum  Commentarii 
(Vienna.  1549);  P.  A.  Byelov,  Russian  History  Previous  to  the 
Reforms  of  Pel€r  the  Great  (Russ.).  (Pctersbure.  1895);  E.  I.  Kash- 
provsky.  The  War  of  Basil  III.  with  Sigismund!.  (Russ.).  (Nyechin, 
1899). 

Basil  IV.,  Shuisky  (d.  16x2),  tsar  of  Muscovy,  was  during  the 
reigns  of  Theodore  I.  and  Boris  Ciodunov,  one  of  the  leading 
boyars  of  Muscovy.  It  was  he  who,  in  obedience  to  the  secret 
orders  of  Tsar  Boris,  went  to  Uglich  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  the  infant  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who 
had  been  murdered  there  by  the  agents  of  Boris.  Shtiisky 
obsequiously  reported  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide;  yet,  on  the 
death  of  Boris  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Theodore  II.,  the 
false  boyar,  in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the  first  false  Demetrius, 
went  back  upon  his  own  words  and  recognized  the  pretender  as 
the  real  Demetrius,  thus  bringing  about  the  assassination  of  the 
young  Theodore.  Shuisky  then  plotted  against  the  false 
Demetrius  and  procured  his  death  (May  1606)  also  by  publicly 
confessing  that  the  real  Demetrius  had  been  indeed  slain  and  that 
the  reigning  tsar  was  an  impostor.  This  was  the  viler  in  him  as 
the  pseudo-Demetrius  had  already  forgiven  him  one  conspiracy. 
Shuisky 's  adherents  thereupon  proclaimed  him  tsar  (xpth  of  May 
1606).  He  reigned  till  the  X9th  of  July  16x0,  but  was  never 
generally  recognized.  Even  in  Moscow  itself  he  had  little  or  no 
authority,  and  was  only  not  deposed  by  the  domixumt  boyars 
t^cause  they  had  none  to  put  in  his  pla<».  Only  the  popularity 
of  his  heroic  cousin.  Prince  Michael  Skopin-Shuisky,  who  led 
his  armies  and  fought  his  battles  for  him,  and  soldiers  from 
Sweden,  whose  assistance  he  purchased  by  a  disgraceful  cession 
of  Ru^ian  territory,  kept  him  for  a  time  on  his  unstable  throne. 
In  16x0  he  was  deposed,  made  a  monk,  and  finally  carried  off  as 
a  trophy  by  the  Polish  grand  hetman,  Stanislaus  Zolkiewski. 
He  died  at  Warsaw  in  x6xa. 

See  D.  I.  Ilovaisky.  The  Troubled  Period  of  the  MuscooiU  Realm 
(Russ.).  (Moscow.  1894) ;  S.  I.  Platonov,  Sketches  of  0'.e  Great  Anarchy 
in  the  Realm  of  Moscow  (Petersburg,  1899);  D.  V.  Tsvyeltcv,  Tsar 
VasUj  Shuisky  (Russ.),  (Warsaw,  1901-1903):  R.  Nisbct  Bain, 
Slavonic  Europe,  ch.  viii.  (Cambridge,   1907}.  (R.  N  B.) 

BASIUAN  MONKS,  those  who  follow  the  rule  of  Basil  the 
Great.  The  chief  importance  of  the  monastic  rule  and  institute 
of  St  Basil  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  this  day  his  reconstruction  of 
the  monastic  life  is  the  basis  of  the  monasticism  of  the  Greek  and 
Slavonic  Churches,  though  the  monks  do  not  call  themselves 
Basilians.  St  Basil's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  Rules  and 
other  ascetical  writings  that  go  under  his  name,  has  been  ques- 
tioned; but  the  tendency  now  is  to  recognize  as  his  at  any  rate 
the  two  sets  of  Rules.  Probably  the  truest  idea  of  his  monastic 
system  may  be  derived  from  a  correspondence  between  him  and 
St  Gregory  Nazianzen  at  the  beginning  of  his  monastic  life,  the 
chief  portions  whereof  are  translated  by  Newman  in  the  Church 
of  Ike  Pothers,  "  Basil  and  Gregory,"  §§  4,  5.  On  leaving  Athens 
Basil  visited  the  monasteries  of  Egypt  and  Palestine;  in  the 
latter  country  and  in  Syria  the  monastic  life  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  eremitical  and  to  run  to  great  extravagances  in 
the  matter  of  bodily  austerities  (see  Monasticism).  When 
(e.  $60)  Basil  formed  his  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


Neocaesarea  in  Pontus,  he  deliberately  set  himself  against  these 
tendencies.  He  declared  that  the  cenobitical  life  is  superior  to 
the  eremitical;  that  fasting  and  austerities  shotild  not  interfere 
with  prayer  or  work;  that  work  should  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  monastic  life,  not  merely  as  an  occupation,  but  for  its  own 
sake  and  in  order  to  do  good  to  others;  and  therefore  that 
monasteries  should  be  near  towns.  All  this  was  a  new  departure 
in  monachism.  The  life  St  Basil  established  was  strictly  ceno- 
bitical, with  common  prayer  seven  times  a  day,  common  work. 
Common  meals.  It  was,  in  spite  of  the  new  ideas,  an  austere  life, 
of  the  kind  called  contemplative,  given  up  to  prayer,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  heavy  field-work.  The  so-called  Rules  (the 
Longer  and  the  Shorter)  are  catechisms  of  the  spiritual  life  rather 
than  a  body  of  regulations  for  the  corporate  working  of  a  com- 
munity, such  as  is  now  understood  by  a  monastic  rule.  Appar- 
ently no  vows  were  taken,  but  obedience,  personal  poverty, 
chastity,  self-denial,  and  the  other  monastic  virtues  were  strongly 
enforced,  and  a  monk  was  not  free  to  abandon  the  monastic  life. 
A  novitiate  had  to  be  passed,  and  young  boys  were  to  be  educated 
in  the  monastery,  but  were  not  expected  to  become  monks. 

St  Basil's  influence,  and  the  greater  stiitability  of  his  institute 
to  European  ideas,  ensured  the  propagation  of  Basilian 
monachism;  and  Sozomen  says  that  in  Cappadoda  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  there  were  no  hermits  but  only  cenobites. 
However,  the  eastern  hankering  after  the  eremitical  h'fe  long 
survived,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  legislation,  both  ecclesiastical 
(council  of  Chalcedon)  and  dvil  (Justinian  Code),  that  the 
BasUian  cenobitic  form  of  monasticism  came  to  prevail  throughout 
the  Greek-speaking  lands,  though  the  eremitical  forms  have 
always  maintained  themselves. 

Greek  monachism  underwent  no  development  or  change  for 
four  centuries,  except  the  vicissitudes  inevitable  in  all  things 
human,  which  in  monasticism  assume  the  form  of  alternations  of 
relaxation  and  revivaL  The  second  half  of  the  8th  century  seems 
to  have  been  a  time  of  very  general  decadence;  but  about  the 
year  800  Theodore,  destined  to  be  the  only  other  creative  name  in 
Greek  monachism,  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  the  Studium 
in  Constantinople.  He  set  himself  to  reform  his  monastery  and 
restore  St  Basil's  spirit  in  its  primitive  vigour.  But  to  effect  this, 
and  to  give  permanence  to  the  reformation,  he  saw  that  there  was 
need  of  a  more  practical  code  of  laws  to  regulate  the  details  of  the 
daily  life,  as  a  supplement  to  St  Basil's  Rules.  He  therefore  drew 
up  constitutions,  afterwards  codified  (sec  Migne,  Patrol.  Craec. 
xcix.,  x  704-X  757),  which  became  the  norm  of  the  life  at  the  Studium 
monastery,  and  gradually  spread  thence  to  the  monasteries  of  the 
rest  of  the  Greek  empire.  Thus  to  this  day  the  Rules  of  Basil  and 
the  Constitutions  of  Theodore  the  Studite,  along  with  the  canons 
of  the  Councils,  constitute  the  chief  part  of  Greek  and  Russian 
monastic  law. 

The  spirit  of  Greek  monachism,  as  regenerated  by  Theodore, 
may  best  be  gathered  from  his  Letters,  Discourses  and  Testa- 
ment.^ Under  the  abbot  were  several  officials  to  superintend  the 
various  departments;  the  liturgical  services  in  the  church  took 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  but  Theodore  seems  to  have 
made  no  attempt  to  revive  the  early  practice  of  the  Studium  in 
this  matter  (see  Acoemeti);  the  rest  of  the  time  was  divided 
between  reading  and  work;  the  latter  included  the  chief  handi- 
crafts, for  the  monks,  only  ten  in  number,  when  Theodore  became 
abbot,  increased  under  his  rule  to  over  a  thousand.  One  kind  of 
work  practised  with  great  zeal  and  success  by  the  Studite  monks, 
was  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  so  that  to  them  and  to  the  schools 
that  went  forth  from  them  we  owe  a  great  number  of  existing 
Greek  MSS.  and  the  preservation  of  many  works  of  classical  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  In  addition  to  this,  literary  and  thro- 
logical  studies  were  pursued,  and  the  mysticism  of  pseudo- 
Dionysius  was  cultivated.  The  life,  though  simple  and  self- 
denying  and  hard,  was  not  of  extreme  austerity.  There  was  a 
division  of  the  iiH)nks  into  two  classes,  similar  to  the  division  in 
vogue  in  later  time  in  the  West  into  choir- monks  and  lay-brothers. 
The  life  of  the  choir-monks  was  predominantly  contemplative, 

*  Specimen  passages,  and  also  a  general  picture  of  the  life,  will  be 
found  in  Miss  Alice  Gardner's  Theodore  of  Studium,  cb.  v. 
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being  taken  up  with  the  church  services  and  private  prayer  and 
study;  the  lay-brothers  carried  on  the  various  trades  and  external 
works.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  works  of  charity  outside 
the  monastery  being  undertaken  by  Studite  monks.  Strict  per- 
sonal poverty  was  enforced,  and  all  were  encouraged  to  approach 
confession  and  coihmunion  frequently.  Vows  had  been  imposed 
on  monks  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  The  picture  of 
Studite  life  is  the  picture  of  normal  Greek  and  Slavonic  monachism 
to  this  day. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  centre  of  Greek  monachism  shifted 
from  Constantinople  to  Mount  Athos.  The  first  monastery  to  be 
founded  here  was  that  of  St  Athanasius  (c.  960),  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  three  or  four  centuries  monasteries  in  great  numbers — 
Greek,  Slavonic  and  one  Latin — were  established  on  Mount 
Athos,  some  twenty  of  which  still  survive, 

Basilian  monachism  spread  from  Greece  to  Italy  and  Russia. 
Rufinus  had  translated  St  Basil's  Rules  into  Latin  (c.  400)  and 
they  became  the  rule  of  life  in  certain  Italian  monasteries.  They 
were  known  to  St  Benedict,  who  refers  his  monks  to  ''  the  Rule  of 
our  holy  Father  Basil," — indeed  St  Benedict  owed  more  of  the 
ground-ideas  of  his  Rule  to  St  Basil  than  to  any  other  monastic 
legislator.  In  the  6th  and  7  th  centuries  there  appear  to  have 
been  Greek  monasteries  in  Rome  and  south  Italy  and  especially 
in  Sicily.  But  during  the  course  of  the  8th,  9th  and  zoth  centuries 
crowds  of  fugitives  poured  into  southern  Italy  from  Greece  and 
Sicily,  under  stress  of  the  Saracenic,  Arab  and  other  invasions; 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  Basilian  monasteries, 
peopled  by  Greek-speaking  monks,  were  established  in  great 
numbers  in  Calabria  and  spread  northwards  as  far  as  Rome. 
Some  of  them  existed  on  into  the  z8th  century,  but  the  only 
survivor  now  is  the  monastery  founded  by  St  Nilus  (c.  xooo)  at 
Grottaferrata  in  the  Alban  Hills.  Professor  Kirsopp  Lake  has 
(1903)  written  four  valuable  articles  (Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  iv.,  v.)  on  "The  Greek  monasteries  of  South  Italy";  he 
deals  in  detail  with  their  scriptoria  and  the  dispersal  of  Uieir 
libraries,  a  matter  of  much  interest,  in  that  some  of  the  chief 
collections  of  Greek  MSS.  in  western  Europe — as  the  Bessarion 
at  Venice  and  a  great  number  at  the  Vatican — come  from  the 
spoils  of  these  Italian  Basilian  houses. 

Of  much  greater  importance  was  the  importation  of  Basilian 
monachism  into  Russia,  for  it  thereby  became  the  norm  of 
monachism  for  all  the  Slavonic  lands.  Greek  monks  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Slavs,  and  the  first 
Russian  monastery  was  founded  at  Kiev  (c.  1050)  by  a  monk  from 
Mount  Athos.  The  monastic  institute  had  a  great  development 
in  Russia,  and  at  the  present  daythere  are  in  the  Russian  empire 
some  400  monasteries  of  men  and  xoo  of  women,  many  of  which 
support  hospitals,  almshouses  and  schools.  In  the  other  Slavonic 
lands  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  monasteries,  as  also  in 
Greece  itself,  while  in  the  Turkish  dominions  there  are  no  fewer 
than  1 00  Greek  monasteries.  The  monasteries  are  of  three  kinds : 
cenohia  proper,  wherein  full  monastic  common  life,  with  personal 
poverty,  is  observed;  others  called  idiorrkythmic,  wherein  the 
monks  are  allowed  the  use  of  their  private  means  and  lead  a 
generally  mitigated  and  free  kind  of  monastic  life;  and  the  lauras, 
wherein  the  life  is  semi-eremitical.  Greek  and  Slavonic  monks 
wear  a  black  habit.  The  visits  of  Western  scholars  in  modem 
times  to  Greek  monasteries  in  search  of  MSS. — notably  to  St 
Catherine's  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  to  Mount  Athos — ^has  directed 
much  attention  to  contemporary  Greek  monachism,  and  the 
accounts  of  these  expeditions  commonly  contain  descriptions* 
more  or  less  sympathetic  and  intelligent,  of  the  present-day  life 
of  Greek  monks.  The  first  such  account  was  Robert  Cuizon's  in 
parts  iii.  (1834)  and  iv.  (1837)  of  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant; 
the  most  recent  in  English  is  Athelstan  Riley's  Athos  (1887).  The 
life  is  mainly  given  up  to  devotional  contemplative  exercises;  the 
church  services  are  of  extreme  length;  intellectual  study  is  Uttle 
cultivated;  manual  labour  has  almost  disappeared;  there  are 
many  hermits  on  Athos  (q.v.). 

The  ecclesiastical  importance  of  the  monks  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Orthodox  Church  lies  in  this,  that  as  bishops 
must  be  celibate,  whereas  the  parochial  dergy  must  be  married, 


the  bishops  are  all  recruited  from  the  monks.  But  besides  this 
they  have  been  a  strong  spiritual  and  religious  influence,  as  is 
recognised  even  by  those  who  have  scant  sympathy  with 
monastic  ideals  (see  Hamack,  What  is  Christianity  f  Lect.  xiii., 
end). 

Outside  the  Orthodox  Church  are  some  small  congrcgaiioiis 
of  Uniat  Basilians.  Besides  Grottxiferrata,  there  ar^Catbc^c 
Basilian  monasteries  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Galida,  Rumania, 
and  among  the  Melchitcs  or  Uniat  Syrians. 

There  have  been  Basilian  nuns  from  the  beginning,  St  Blacrina. 
St  Basil's  sister,  having  established  a  nunnery  which  was  under 
his  direction.  The  nuns  arc  devoted  to  a  purely  contemplative 
life,  and  in  Russia,  where  there  are  about  a  hundred  nunneries, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  take  final  vows  until  the  age  of  sixty. 
They  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  East. 

AuTHORiTiBs. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  for  different  portions 
of  the  subject-matter  named  in  the  course  of  this  article,  may  be 
mentioned,  on  St  Basil  and  his  Rules,  Monialcmbert,  Monks  of  tie 
West,  second  part  of  bk.  ii.,  and  the  chapter  on  St  Basil  in  James  O. 
Hannay's  Sptrit  and  Origin  of  Christian  Monasticism  ( 1903).  On  the 
history  and  spirit  of  Basilian  Monachism,  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordtts 
Religienx,  i.  (1714);  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongrtpuionen  (1907). 
i.,  (  II :  Abb6  Marin,  Les  Moines  de  Constantinopde  (1807);  Karl 
HoU,  Enthusiasmus  und  Bussgewalt  beim  griechisckea  Mfincktum 
(1898):  Otto  ZOckler,  Askese  und  Monehtum,  pp.  385-309  (1807) 
For  general  information  see  Wctzer  und  Welte,  KircktnUxicon  (ed. 
ii.),  art.  "  Basilianer,"  and  Heixog-Hauck,  RealmcyUopddie  (ed. 
iii.).  in  artkles  "  MOnchtum,"  "  Orientaliache  Kirche.'^  and  "  Athos- 
berg."  where  copious  references  will  be  found.  (E.  C  B.) 

BASILICA,  8  word  of  Greek  origin  (see  below),  frequently  used 
in  Latin  literature  and  inscriptions  to  denote  a  large  covered 
building  that  could  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of 
people.  Strictly  speaking,  a  basilica  was  a  building  of  this  kind 
situated  near  the  business  centre  of  a  city  and  arranged  f<»^  the 
convenience  of  merchants,  litigants  and  persons  engaged  00  the 
public  service;  but  in  a  derived  sense  the  word  might  be  used 
for  any  Urge  structure  wherever  situated,  such  as  a  hall  of 
audience  (Vitruv.  vi.  5.  2)  or  a  covered  promenade  (St  Jerome, 
Ep.  46)  in  a  private  palace;  a  riding  school  (basilica  equestris 
exercUatoria,  C.I.L.  vii.  965);  a  market  or  store  for  flpwcrs 
(basilica  fiosceUaria  [Notitia])f  or  other  kinds  of  goods  (basilica 
vestiariat  CJ.L,  viii.  20156),  or  a  hall  of  meeting  for  a  religious 
body.  In  this  derived  sense  the  word  came  naturally  to  be 
applied  to  the  extensive  buildings  used  for  Christian  worship 
in  the  age  of  Constantine  and  his  succcsaon. 

The  question  whether  this  word  conveyed  to  the  ancients  any 
special  architectural  significance  is  a  difficult  one,  and  "sooie 
wiiters  hold  that  the  name  betokened  only  the  use  of  the  bttSdiog, 
others  that  it  suggested  also  a  certain  form.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  basilica  as  a  civil  structure  is  derived  primarily  from 
Vitruvius,  and  we  learn  about  it  also  from  existing  remains  and 
from  incidental  notices  in  classical  writers  and  jn  inscriptions^ 
If  we  review  all  the  evidence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  did  exist  a  normal  form  of  the  building,  though  many 
examples  deviated  therefrom.  This  normal  form  we  shall  under- 
stand if  we  consider  the  essential  character  of  the  building  in 
the  light  of  what  Vitruvius  tells  us  of  it. 

Vitruvius  treats  the  basilica  in  close  connexion  with  the  forum, 
to  which  in  his  view  it  is  an  adjunct.  In  the  earlier  dasstcal 
times,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy,  business  of  every  kind,  political, 
commercial  and  legal,  was  transacted  in  the  <^n  fonim«  and 
there  also  were  presented  shows  and  pageants.  When  business 
increased  and  the  numbers  of  the  population  were  multiplied, 
it  was  foimd  convenient  to  provide  additional  accommodation  for 
these  purposes.  Theatres  and  amphitheatres  took  the  per- 
formances and  games.  Markets  provided  for  those  that  bought 
and  sold,  while  for  business  of  more  important  kinds  accommoda- 
tion could  be  secured  by  laying  out  new  agorae  or  fare  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  old.  At  Rome  this  was  done  by  means 
of  the  so-called  imperial  fora,  the  latest  and  most  splendid  of 
which  was  that  of  Trajan.  These  fora  corresponded  to  the  later 
Greek  or  Hellenistic  agora,  which,  as  Vitruvius  tells  us,  was  of 
regular  form  and  surrounded  by  colonnades  in  two  stories,  and 
they  had  the  practical  use  of  relieving    the  pressure  on  the 


original  fbnun  (CIc.,  ai  All.  iv.  j6).  The  builici  wu  a  ii 
inicndnl  lot  Itic  ume  pun>oie>-  il  "u  lo  atl  tntci 
purpeta  «  coveied  iDnim,  and  in  iu  normal  fonn  wai  con 

tnpilat  (pace,  Ihal  was  not,  like  the  Greek  agon.  o|i 
covered  with  a  roof.  Vitnjviin  writea  of  it  aa  frequei 
merchanta,  who  would  find  in  it  ihdler  and  quiet  lor  the  trans- 

though  it  is  a  mistake  ta  tuppou  the  basilica  a  mere  law  court. 
The  magistiates  who  pruided  over  IhHC  (libunals  had  Hmc- 
limei  platiotms,  curved  or  rectangular  in  plan,  provided  at  part 
of  the  permanent  filings  af  the  edifice. 

According  to  Vitruviua  (v.  i.  «,  cf.  also  vS.  3.  9)  the  buDding  is 

twice  ai  long  ai  it  is  broad.  If  the  site  oblige  the  length  to  be 
greater,  the  surplus  is  to  he  cut  oil  to  form  what  he  calls 
tiaitidUa,  by  which  must  be  meant  open  vestibule*.  The 
interior  is  divided  inio  a  central  space  an 
the  width  of  this.  The  ground  plan  of  tl 
(fig.  1)  illustrates  this  description,  ibou^  tne  superstructure  did 
not  comspond  lo  the  Vitruvian  Kheme  The  columns  between 
nave  and  aisles,  Vilruvius  proceed),  are  the  same  height  ai  the 
width  of  the  latter,  and  the  aisle  is  covered  with  a  Hal  not 
forming  a  terrace  Itmlipiiilia)  on  which  people  can  walk.  Sur- 
rounding this  on  the  inner  side  b  a  breastwork  or  parapet 

parapet  stood  the  upper  row  oF  columns,  three-quarters  at  high 
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top  of  the  pfHlmn,  would  be  left  free  lor  the  admission  of  light 

to  the  central  space,  which  wal  covered  by  a  root  called  by 

permanent  tribunal  or  about  an  apse. 

of  the  word  '■  basilica,"  the  hbiory  of  the  tutra  of  budding,  and 

The  word  "  bltdici  "  isa  Utinlzed  form  of  the  Greek  adjective 

drmu 

.0 

tin. 

Jding 

at  Athena,  wherehl  the  A^up  fhuAtia  transacted  Injsinev  an< 
the  court  of  the  Areopagus  sometimes  assembled,  was  callet 
^tacPt«OT  ffn^  and  it  is  an  accredited  theory,  though  it  it  bj 
no  means  proved,  that  we  have  here  the  origin  of  tlie  lale 
basilic*.  It  is  dlRiculi  to  tee  why  this  wat  called  "royal ' 
al  but  accidental  reason  such  at  can  in  tbi 


led.   Then 

rcilic  hat  been  derived  from  some  one  specimen 
named.  "  Labyrinth  "  is  one  case  in  point,  and 
■'  tnsiiica  "  may  be  another.  Il  is  inie  that  we  do  not  know 
what  was  the  shape  of  the  King  Archon't  portico,  but  the  same 

by  Herod  Ihe  Great  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Temple 
platform  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  corresponded  lo  Ihe  Vitruvian 
tcbemi  of  a  columDed  fabric,  with  nave  and  aisles  and  clerettory 

Whether  the  Roman  batilicBt,  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concenied,  were  derived  directly  from  the  Athenian  rumple, 
or  mediately  fram  Ihit  through  structures  of  the  same  kind 


basilicas,  but  as  t  (act  we  are  not  informed 

basilicas  in  these  cities.     The  earliest  we  kn 

basilica  at  Pompeii,  that  may  date  back  in 

B.C.,  whereas  balillcta  made  their  appearai 

al  the  beginning  of  that  cenluiy.     The  firsi 

»as  enrcted  by  M. 

Porciui  Csto,  the  censor,  in  1S4  B.C.,  and 

as  caLed  after  his 

name  Basilica  Forcia.     Cato  had  recently 

isited  Athens  and 

had  been  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  city 

to  that  it  is  quite 

possible  that  ihe  imporUtion  was  direct. 

Rome  toon  obuincd  other  basilicas,  of  1 

lich  Ihe  important 

Basnica  Fulvia-Aemilis  came  ue.l  in  point 

of  lime,  till  by  the 

age  of  Augustus  there  were  al  least  £ve  in  ll 

bourhood  of  the  forum,  the  btcst  and  most 

Jlcnsive  being  the 

Basilica  Julia,  which  ran  paraUel  to  its  to 

tbem  side,  and  is 

shown  in  plan  in  6g.  t.    The  great  Basili. 

a  Ulpia  was  built 

by  Trajan  in  conneiion  with  his  forum  about  *.D.  111,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  Capitnline  plan  o[  Rome  gives  the  scheme  ol 
it  (Bg-  3),  whUe  an  attempted  restoiation  of  the  interior  by 
Canina  it  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  vaulted  bisilica  of  Maien- 
liu)  or  Constaniinc  on  the  Vb  Sacra  dates  from  the  beginning 
ol  the  4ih  century,  and  fig.  j  givet  the  u    '        '  ' 


3I  public 


y  privaH 


e  alon 
be^la" 


n  provincial  ci 

ic  case  of  Italy  we  have  proof  of  tl 
dealh  of  Auguttus,  I    '    '     ' 
iis  that  the  body  of  that  emperor,  » 


given  of  that  at  Timgad  (fig.  6).    The  GaUie  bi 

must  have  been  very  numerous,  are  represcnicd  only  by  the 

noble  ttnictutetl  Trier  (Trevesl,  which  it  now  a  single  vast  hall 

by  a  spacious  apse.    There  is  reason  10  conjecture  that  Ihb  ll 

that  originally  it  had  intcmal  colonnades.   In  England  basilicas 


Cheiter  (?)  and  Lmcoln.  while  three  olbftt  ue 
iniciiplioiu  (C  / 1  vii  187  445  oSS) 

A  conipinMin  of  Ihe  [Jans  af  (listing  builiCdS  sham  coi 
uderabk  vancty  in  foiin.  Some  basihcss  (Juli^.  Ulpia,  Pompei 
hive  Ibc  cxntral  ipace  surraundctl  by  gallciira  supported  c 
colunins  01  pien,  iceording  to  Ihe  noinia!  scheme,  and  tl 
ncwijr  eicavaled  BasElica  Aemilii,  north  ol  Ihe  Ri 


palacv  tuAilica  of  Damitian, 
nada  down  the  long  lido 
(Trier  l?j,  Timgad)  have  no  i 
is  entirely  a  vaulted  dnictui 
balli  of  the  Roman  Therma 


North  A 


i[  Silchc 


ihcie  are  colon- 
-oss  the  endi.  Oihen 
ions.  One  (Maicniiiu) 
HI  lesemUlcj  the  great 
ipni,  Timgad  and  Sil- 
'    '   pKS  Iha  may 


In  the  Basilica  Juha  there  nas 
know  that  the  bnilding  was  reg 
court  ((}uint.  lii.  j.  6),  and  the 


was  not  a  vaulted  apse  and  was  evidently  distin 
view  of  the  above  it  might  be  questioned  whether 


Ihe  vast  n 

umber  of  bas 

and  the : 

CI  that  the  origins  and  Iradi- 

tionsotll 

» it  to  ha 

it,  euenlially  >  column 

■d  stnictu 

ror  the  vi 

is article.  There  can  belittle 

doubt  thi 

the  earlier 

BliliCBJ, 

Ukenu 

wbole,  had 

acenlral 

pace  with  gaUehes,  generally 

in  Iwo  atones,  round  it 
lighting  Later  basilica! 
while  affording  the  same  1 


might  vary  m  architectural  bchemc 
rt  of  accommodation  as  the  older  one 
If  the  Ronuns  10  the  Chiisiiao 


ill  find  the 


ikhl/JcriiriitiiU., 
t.  J.    There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  tbe  faet  that  a  tarse 

the  meet! ng-pbce  of  a  pagan  religious  association  {Ram. 
II,  p.  SIX)).    The  similarity  in  some  respects  of  the  early 


n  secular  to  religious  uses.  There  is 
:  of  public  basilicas,  and  it  stands  tt 
these  for  secular  purposes  would  i 


thai  tcsembk  churches. 


Silchester  (.*«&itii/Biia, 

liii.  J44).  there  is  no  instance  known  ol  ■  vaulted  apse  m  ■ 

columned  civil  baulica  ol  the  normal  kind. 

When  buildings  were  tnt  cipmsly  erected  lor  Cbristian 
worship,  in  the  jrd  or  perhapt  alrcidy  in  the  and  century  tlx 
(Lcclercq,  Jfonu/.  ch  ill.  "  L«(diBceschr«liensBvinlla  paa 
de  I'tgUae  "},  ibey  probably  took  the  fano  of  u  oblong  iniaior 


il  builiou     A  (trikmg 
MtalitbCBtS-Sabson 
»nd  vtry  e«riy  church, 
witbuul  tiiia,  hai  been  diioDvend  benoith  tin  floor  of  Ihe 


n  the  ether  bind,  inMiBCt*  in  vhich  privite 
i.ca  ud  muuiou  iroe  bindtd  over  to  the 
lend  uso.  We  ksow  Ibal  lo  bkvt  been  the  cue 

as  of  S.  Croce  in  GeruuletOBie  ud  S.  Mirii 
mc,  which  origiiulled  m  the  hills  of  IbrScUoKin 
laces  rspeclively,  gnnied  by  Constantine  to  the 
ceoftheai 


ofllict 


liTkc 


arlyhnUoCtl 
tphilui  of  Anlioch,  o 


•^tmiiiotuef  Clement.  pni»bly  dating  ItQi 

cenluiy,  in  which  >  ....... 

coovenionbyStPc      . 

n  chnrch.   But  however  tlui  mty  have  been,  with,  perhaps. 

lingle  exception  oF  S.  Croce,  the  existing  ChristiAn  buLilcu 
'E  erected  fn>m  tix  ground  for  their  uovd  puipoic  At 
me  the  columns,  Erieus  ud  other  mateiuls  of  (he  doecntcd 
iplea  snd  public  buildinp  furnished  sbundint  mnteiuls  for 
ir  construction.    The  deddence  ol  irt  is  [^nLy  shown  by 

absence  of  rudimentary  architectural  knowledge  in  these 


1  1  n  1 

:c:==::j: 

Not  only  ii 


beights  ai 


diunelers  made  lo  do  duty  in  the  ume  colonnade,  but  even 
different  orders  stand  side  by  side  (i^.  Ionic,  Cotinlhitn  and 
Composite  at  S.  Maria  in  Ttastcvere);  while  pilatteis  loume  a 
iurizontal  position  and  serve  as  entablatures,  M  at  S.  Loienzo 
fuori  le  Mun.  There  being  no  such  quarry  of  ready-Koiked 
materials  at  Ravenna,  the  noble  basilicas  of  that  city  arc  free  from 
these  defect!,  and  exhibit  greater  unity  of  design  and  harmony  o! 
proportions. 
An  early  Christian  basilica  may  be  thus  described  in  in  main 
— A  porch  supported         ^  ^' 


naded  cloister  (S.  Clemente,  Oli 
Paienio).  In  the  eenlie  of  thi 
(cajx/jHiriu,  pkiate),  lor  drinking  and  ablution! 


dbya 


at  Mila 


«  contiguity 
Lc  baptistery,  usually 
octisonal  (Partnio).  Tbe  church  was  entered  through  a  long 
narrow  porch  (larlMa:),  beyond  which  penitents,  or  those  under 
ecclesiastical  censure,  were  forbidden  to  pass.  Three  or  more 
lofty  doorways,  according  to  the  number  of  the  aisles,  set  in 
marble  casa,  gave  admission  to  the  churrh.  The  doors  them- 
selves were  of  rich  wood,  elaborately  carved  with  scripluial 
subjects  (S.  Sabina  oa  the  Aventine),  oi  of  bronie  similarly 
adorned  and  often  gilt.  Magnificent  curtains,  frequently 
embroidered  with  sacred  figures  or  scenes,  closed  the  entrance 
keeping  out  (he  beat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  inlerioi  consisted  of  a  long  and  wide  nave,  sometimes  as 
much  as  Soft,  across,  terminating  in  a  semicircular  apse,  with  one 
or  loinetimei  (St  Paul's.  Old  St  Peter's,  St  John  Lalenn)  two 
aislei  on  each  side,  separated  by  colonnades  of  marble  pillars 
nppDrttng  horizontal  entablatures  (Old  St  Peter's,  S,  Maria 
Maggiore,  S.  Lorenio)  or  aithes  (St  Paul's,  S.  Agnese,  S,  Cement 
tbetwobBsilkasafS.  ApollinattatlUveDiu].  Above  tbe  pillars 


thef 
Paul's,  C«d  St  Peter' 


gnat  hd^t,  i»erced  in  it*  upper  put 
leaded  windows.  The  space  between 
ide  {the  later  trilorium^pace}  wu 
ries  of  mossic  pictures  in  panels.  The 
^□ded  quite  to  the  end  of  the  church 


in  of  I 


John  Lauran).     When 
1  trom  the  nave  by  a  wide  arch, 

Over  the  crown  of  the  arch  we  often  find  a  bust  of  Christ  or  the 
holy  lamb  lying  upon  the  altar,  and,  on  either  side,  the  evangel- 
istic symbols,  the  seven  candlesticks  and  the  twenty-four  elders. 
Another  arch  spanned  the  semidrculnr  apse,  in  which  thcchurdl 
always  terminated.  From  Carolingian  times  this  was  designated 

The  conch  or  semi-dome  that  covered  the  apse  was  always 
covered  with  mosaic  pictures,  usually  paintings  of  our  Lord,  either 
seated  or  standing,  with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  other  apostle* 
and  saints,  on  either  hand.  The  beams  of  the  roof  were  (ometlme* 
concealed  by  a  flat  ceiling,  richly  carved  and  gilt.  Tbe  altar, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  chord  of  the  apie  on  a  raised  plat  fonn 
reached  by  flights  of  steps,  was  rendered  conspicuous  by  a  lofty 
canopy  supported  by  marble  pillars  (libariam,  baUticckiiu),  from 
which  depended  curtains  of  the  richest  materials.  Beneath  the 
altar  was  the  amfeisie,  a  subteiranan  chapel,  containing  the 
body  ol  the  patron  saint,  and  relics  of  other  holy  persona.  This 
was  approached  by  descending  flighta  of  steps  from  the  nave  or 
aisles.  The  OK/ujie  in  some  cases  reproduced  the  original  place 
of  interment  of  the  patron  saint,  either  in  a  catacomb-^iapel  or  in 
an  ordinary  giave,  and  thus  formed  the  sacred  nucleus  round 
which  Ih;  church  arose.  We  have  good  ei 


it  Peter' 


e  of  the  apse  to  the  altar,  and 
celebrated  the  Eucharist  with  his  face  to  the  congregation  below. 
At  the  loot  of  the  altar  steps  a  raised  pbtform,  occupying  Ibe 
upper  portion  of  the  nave,  formed  a  choir  for  the  singers,  reader* 
and  other  inferior  dcrgy.  This  oblong  space  was  separated  from 
the  aisles  and  from  the  western  portion  of  the  nave  1^  low  marUe 
walls  or  railings  (.caxaSti),  From  these  wails  projected  an^aui 
'-■--  -  --'-  desks,  also  o(  marble,  ascended  by  steps. 


Fo  8— S  Apo 
effect  of  a  basihca  mus  alwa  -j 
S.  Apollmare  in  Classe  at  R 


■^tmH*  lite  cunptnfle  ii  %  Uter  addlCiML  Wlhlii)  aput  fioos 
the  tmutilul  raouic  dcconlloa,  a  fine  c9ect  wu  produced  by  the 
ucli  dI  triumph  ud  tbe  apw,  which  t«min«t«d  the  uve  ud 
domiuted  the  vhole  vut  >pu«  ol  the  iDleiioc. 

To  pu>  fniin  genenl  dtscriptioD  to  iadividual  churcbci,  the 
Gnt  [Jicc  must  be  given,  u  the  eacUeat  uv)  gnndsl  eumplo 
of  the  type,  to  tie  irorid-lainaui  Roman  builicu;  thac  of  St 
Feiet,  St  Paul  and  Si  John  Lileran,  "  nwiBM  vMi  tl 
tlcafal."  It  is  true  that  DO  one  of  IhcK 
I  original  loim.  Old  Si  Peler'i  having  bun  entiidy  res 
le  ifith  cenluty  to  make  room  lor  lU  migniEcml  lucc 
boUi  St  Paul'i  and  St  John  Lateiaa  having  been  gnally 


Flc.  ^— Facade  of  old  5l  Feto-'i,  Rook. 

in}und  by  fire,  and  the  Lul  named  bcmg  so  completely  oodem 
iicd  u  to  have  loil  aU  interest.  Of  the  Im  former  hovevei 
iM  powtsi  drawiogs  and  plans  and  minute  descnptmn,  whicl 
^ve  an  accurate  conception  of  the  original  buildings.  To  com 
mence  irilh  St  Peter's,  fnus  the  illui1csiiois.>mieied  (£gs.  g,  » 
ii)  it  will  be  seen  that  tbi 
church  was  entered  througl 
a  vut  colDonaded  nUiurn 
an  (t.  by  15S  H;  with  i 
fountain  In  the  ceatTe,~thi 
alrium  being  pieceded  by  i 
porch  mounted  by  a  Dobli 
flight  of  steps.  Tlechurct 
was  111  ft.  wide  by  380  fl 


nory  wallj  wete  1 

window*  above.    The  tran- 

Fio.  10. — GroundPTanof  tbeorigiual  sept  projected  beyond  the 

Basilica  o(  51  Pneri  at  Home.       bodyof  the  church,— a  very 

a.  Porch.      *.  Al'a^  pmrrcted  by  a  unuaiuJin^gtmenl.    The 

J;  C\Z'^  i.  m^-T^ToM     b  »?«■  'I'  "raatkably  ^iO 


tntre  of  the  chord  stood  the  high  sUar  beneath  ■  dborium, 
csting  on  four  piUan  oi  porphyry.  Beneath  the  altar  wai  the 
ubtemoeaa  chapd,  tbe  ccptie  of  Ibe  detwioa  of  m  line  a 


pan  on  of  the  Chnstian  world  beheved  to  contain  the  leraaint 
of  St  Fetet  a  vaulted  crypt  nn  round  the  foundation  wall  of 
the  apse  In  which  many  of  the  popei  wen  buried.  Tlie  nnf 
showed  lu  naked  beams  and  lafieis. 

Tbe  basilica  of  St  Paul  without  the  walls,  dedicated  314  aj>., 
rebuilt  JSS-41J.  remained  in  a 
sadly  neglected  state,  but  nib- 
stantially  unaltered,  till  the  disas- 
trous hie  of  1A23,  which  reduced 
the  nave  to  a  calcined  n  '  ' 
plan  and  dimensions  (fi^  19,  13)  I 
wete  almost  identical  with  those  of 
St  Peter's. 

The  only  parts  of  the  modeniiud 
five-aisled    basilica    of    St    John 
Lateian  (of  which  we  ha 
in  its  original  state,  Agin 
liiiii.  No,  31)  which  n 


which  m 


.usual  a 


Id  the  I 


Ilsmal  basin  sunk  below  the  floor. 

best  eiample  is  [he  Liberitn  ot  S.    St  F 
MBriaMaKgiorededicated)Si,»nd    d™"™«ioo  by  fiie. 
recon5tnicicd*]i».D.   In  internal      ".Nirthea.         d.  Uat. 
length  to  tbe  chord  of  the  .p»  1.      »■  ^''^.ij^   }■  ^ 
ISO  ft  by  100  n.  in  breadth.    Tie     '■''=**»"*   ■'■'^J^ 
Ionic  pillars  ol  grey  granite,  uniform  in  style,  twenty  on  each 
aide,  form  a  colonnade  of  great  dignity  and  beaut; 
tuoalely  brtAen  towards  the  east  by  inl 
into  chapel).     The  cleresioiy,  though  a 


Fis.  1}.— Section  of  tbe  BaHlica  of  St  Paul.  Rone. 
lyle  and  airBngemeoI.     Corinthian  pilasien  divide  tbe  oie- 
lows,  beneath  which  ate  very  remarkable  moaaic  pictuns  if 
.ubjecu  from  Old  Testament  history,  geoenUy  snppoaed  10 


dMte  from  ifac  pontificate  ef  Siiliii  IIL,  4J1-. 


AventiDC  u  of  ipcciil  IntcrsI  u  lu  interior,  ditj'ng  from  al 
A.D.  430,  hu  preierved  more  of  ihe  primitive  i^Mct  llun 
other.    It!  carved  wooden  doon  of  eirly  Christiia  elite  u 
tuiique  value,  and  in  the  ipandrib  of  it*  iniwi  accada,  upb< 
by  splendid  aAtique  Corinthian  columns,  are  lorae  ^ood  Apecin 
o(  epm  ittliU  or  mouic  of  cut  marble.     The  aBdrat  roof  ii  u 
open  one.    He  baiiticas  of  S,  Lotenio  fuori  le  Mura  *nd  S, 
Agnoe  deierve  particular  notice,  aj  tihibiling  taUcriu  coms- 
pODdiDi  to  tho»  of  Ihe  dvil  baulictu  and  to  the  liler  ttiforiuin, 
earned  above  Ibe  aiilta  and  retumed  acrosa  Ihc  enuance  end. 
Il  is  doubtful,  honrver,  Hhelher  these  galicrin  aie  part  of  the 
original  tchema.     The  archileclural  histoiy  o(  S.  Loienio'i  is 
cuiioui.    When  otlginall]'  comltucttd  in  a.d.  iji,  il  couisled 
of  H  short  nave  of  til  bays,  iiith  in  inieraiit  narthex  Ihe  Kbole 
height  of  the  building.    In  the  ijth  aalucf  Honoriui  IIL  dii- 
oHentated  the  church  by  pulling  down  the  apse  and  erectiog 
■  nave  of  tiidve  bayi  on  its  lile  and  beyond  it,  thus  convening 
the  original  nave  into  a  squan^ndcd 


FtG.  l4.-~Section  of  Bitilici  of  S.  Agnete  at  Rdim. 
btenting  biuLling,  much  like  irbal  S.  Lotenio  miisl  have  been 
before  il  *as  alteml. 

Though  interior  in  size,  and  later  in  dale  than  most  of  Ihe 
basilicas  already  mentioned,  that  of  S.  Gemcnte  is  not  lurpaised 
io  interest  by  any  one  of  them.  Tlisisdue  to  its  having  retained 
its  originaJ  rilual  arrangements  and  church-filtings  more  per- 
fectly Hub  nny  other.  Hicse  fittings  have  been  removed  from 
tlie  earlier  church,  lying  below  the  eiisling  building,  which  at 
lome  Dnknown  dgle  and  for  some  unrecorded  reason  was 
oned  and  filled  -  - 


ected  u| 


afoui 


I.   Thet 


niin  of  tbe  city  in  10S4,  when  Robert  (iuiscard  burnt  all  the 
public  buildings  from  the  Latcran  to  the  Capilol,  that  II  nu 
found  simpler  and  more  convenient  to  build  a  new  edifice  St  a 
bi^ier  levd  than  to  repair  the  old  one.  Tbe  anneied  plan 
(fig.  I  i)  and  view  (fig.  16)  ihovr  the  pecullaritiei  of  Ihe  enisling 
building.  Tbe  church  is  preceded  by  an  olrium,  the  only  perfect 
example  leRuining  in  Rome,  in  Ibe  centre  of  which  is  the  len- 
UUtMi  or  fountain  foe  ablutions.  The  alrium  is  entered  by  a 
pOTticomadeupof  earlier  fragments  very  carelessly  put  logether. 
The  ilieriii  tanlemm,  which  occnpics  about  one-third  of  the  nave, 
is  enclosed  by  a  low  marble  screen,  about  3  ft.  high,  a  work  o( 
■be  9th  ceniury,  preserved  from  the  old  church  but  newly 
arranged.  The  while  marble  slabs  ate  cnvered  with  patterns 
in  low  relief,  and  are  decoialed  with  ribbons  of  glass  mosaic  of 
Ihe  13th  century.  These  tcreen-nalls  stand  quite  free  of  the 
pillars,  leaving  a  passage  between.  On  the  ritual  north  stands 
the  gospel-ambo,  of  octagonal  form,  with  a  double  Rigbt  of  steps 
walwaidt  and  eastwards.    To  tbe  west  ol  it  sUdi^  the  giut 


Pasdial  ouidlestltk,  with  a  spital  shaft,  decorated  with  mosaic. 
Opposite,  to  tbe  south,  is  the  epistle-ambo,  square  in  plan,  wilb 
two  marble  reading-Jesks  (sdng  east  and  west,  fat  the  reading 
of  the  epistle  and  the  gradual  respectively.  The  sanctuary  11 
raised  two  steps  above  tbe  choir,  from  which  it  i>  divided  by 
another  portion  of  the  same  marble  screen.  The  altar  itanda 
beneath  a  lofty  diaiiim,  supported  by  marble  columns,  with  a 


I  above.    It  retains  the  rods  and  lings 

Behind  the  altar,  b  the  centre  of  the 

is  a  marble  episcolMd  tbrone,  bearing 


«iy  rich 


iioS.  Hie  conch  of  tlie  apse  is  inlaid  »] 
end  of  the  islh  century.  Tbe  subtem 
I  by  Ihe  leal  of  Father  Mullooly,  the  | 


d  by  CI 


I  of 


lus  kinds.  The  aisle  1 
avered  with  fresco-paintings  of  various 
□aicx  iiom  the  7th  to  the  1 1  th  century,  in  a  marvellous  slate  of 
preservation.  (See  SI  CIttntM,  Pope  and  Marlyr,  aid  hit  Basilica 
in  Rant,  by  Joseph  Mullooly,  O.P.,  Jtomc,  1873.) 

The  fullest  liilt  of  early  Christian  basilicas  outside  Rome  ore 
given  in  Kraus's  RudtncyUtplIdit  dtr  chiiiaUhcn  AltcrlkUmcr, 
Freiburg  i.  B.,  18S1,  att.  "  Basilica."  and  more  recenlly  in 
Ledetcq's  ilanntl  d'ardUtUpt  ckrilinnt.  Paris  1907,  vol.  i. 
App,  i.,  "Essai  de  Classcment  des  Prindpaui  Monuments." 
Oidy  a  few  characteristic  spedmens  in  diSerent  regions  can  here 
be  noticed.  In  Italy,  apart  from  Rome,  the  mosl  remarkable 
basilican  churches  are  the  two  dedicated  to  S.  Apollinare  at 
Ravenna.  They  are  of  smaller  dimensions  than  ihose  d  Rome, 
but  the  design  and  proportions  are  better.  The  cathedral  of 
this  dty,  a  noble  basilica  with  double  aisles,  erected  by  Afcb- 
bisbop  Unus,  a.D.  400  (Agincourt,  pi.  iiiii.  No.  11},  was  un- 
fortunatdy  destroyed  on  the  erection  of  the  present  tasteless 
building.  01  the  two  basilicas  of  S.  Apollinare,  the  earUer, 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  originally  an  Arian  church  erected  by 
Theodoric,  4!)J-SJi,  measuring  315  (t.  in  length  by  iij  ft.  in 
iS  a  nave  51  ft.  wide,  separated  from  the  suigle  aisles 
des  of  twenty-two  pillsts,  aupporting  arches,  a  small 


iog  with 


itic  block  bearing  a  sculptured 

lappy  eScti  belneen  the  capital  ana  me  arcn.     ueiow  me 

and  female  on  the  other,  advancing  in  stately  procession  towards 
Our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  Molhcr  respectively,  affords  one  bf  the 
most  beautiful  cum^ei  of  mosaic  onumenlation  to  be  found 


478 
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luwn  Nuovo.  Kivcniu.  pi^^^,  ^,,  ni«i,le.  The  diiirdi  It 
115  It.  by  ;j  (I.    TTie  narrow  lislo  ue  only  7  It.  in  width. 

Anolhcr  very  renurktble  basilica,  leuknom  UuciL  ds«va 
to  be,  ii  that  of  Foreiuo  in  litria,  t.  tJi.  543.  Few  h»«iiifi>« 
bave  luilstoed  M  little  alteration.  From  ihe  anncied  ground- 
plan  (fig.  ig)  it  will  be  ■«□  that  il  leuins  [11  alritm  and  a 
baplislety,  iqLare  without,  octagonal  within,  to  the  wot  of  il. 
Nine  pillan  divide  each  aiile  fmn  (he  nave,  lome  ol  them 
borraved  from  earlier  buildings.  The  capilali  are  Byzantine. 
The  choir  occupies  the  three  easteniinost  bays.   The  apK, 


'orcello,  > 


h  for  the 
■ingulaily 


preabylere  appattDIly  unaltered.  Hii 
gorgeoua,  and  the  apse  walls,  as  at  Totccud,  ue  inuiu  niin 
marble  uid  nother-ol-pearl.  71k  dimenjionsareamall— 11 
by  Jilt.  ISte  Kunildaikmalt  dts  iilartkliisclicii  Kaiitrre 
by  Dr  G.  Heider  and  otheis.) 

Id  the  Eastern  church,  though  the  erection  of  St  Sopbi 
Conslanlinople  introducxd  a  new  type  which  aLnost  enti 
Kupeiseded  the  old  one,  the  hxiii^m  form,  or  as  it  was  I 
termed  drffmitai.  Irom  its  shape  being  that  of  a  race-co 
iginslty  as  much  the  rule  ai  in  Ihe  West. 


and  had  an  atrium  in  front.    That  encted  by  Conitaiillnr  U 

Jerusalem,  on  the  side  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  jjj,  toUowcd  the 
same  plan  [Euseb.,  Vit.  Cml.  iu.  c  ig),  aa  did  the  original 
churches  ol  St  Sophia  and  of  the  Apottla  at  ConatulIiDii[4e. 
Bgth  these  buildings  have  entirely  pused  away,  but  we  have  an 
eicellenl  eiample  of  an  oriental  builica  of  the  aame  date  itiD 
standing  la  the  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlebera,  rebnill 


Plan  of  Cathednl  of  PaiTn»i  Ittiia. 
□laiered  atrium,  tf.  Chorus  caatorum.    k.  Belfry. 
Iinhei.  e.Ajtir.  ^  i.  Chapel  of  SiAadm. 


by  Justinian  in  the  6th  century  (fig.  »).  Heie  wt  find  an  oUoog 
atrium,  a  vestibule  or  naiihei,  double  aisles  with  Corinthiaa 
columns,  and  a  transept,  each  end  of  which  terminates  in  an 
apse,  in  addillon  to  tbat  in  the  usual  poaltion.  Beneath  the 
centre  ol  the  Itantept  is  the  subterranean  church  of  the  Nativity 
(VogUi,  Im  Stliiu  it  la  Ttrrt  Siiinl€,  p.  46). 

Constantinople  pieMTVed  tilt  recently  a  >""i'""  church  of  the 
jth  century,  that  of  St  John  Studios,  463,  now  a  ruin.  It  had  a 
nave  and  tide  aisles  divided  by  columns  supporting  a  boeiioDial 
entablature,  with  another  oitler  supporting  aicbea  (orminf  a 
gallery  above.  Then  was  the  uiual  tptldal  lermiDatioa.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  Roman  batillcu  Is 
in  the  galleries.  This  feature  it  very  rare  in  the  West,  and  only 
occun  in  some  few  eiamples,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  quenioBed 
at  Rome  but  never  at  Ravenna.  It  it,  on  the  other  bind,  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Eastern  churches,  the  galleries  being 
Intended  for  women,  for  whom  privacy  was  more  studied  than  in 
the  West  (SaIieDberg,,lUc*ruf.  BaiddrnkmaUianCciuh-Miiiufli). 

Other  bosilican  ihurchea  in  the  East  which  deserve  Dotia 
are  those  of  the  monastery  of  St  Catherine  on  Ul.  Sinai  btdh 
by  Justinian,  that  of  Dana  between  Antioch  and  Bii  of 'the  sane 
date,  5t  Philip  at  Athens,  Boua  in  Arabia,  Xanlhui  in  Lyria. 
and  the  very  noble  church  of  St  Demetrius  at  Thetsaktnka. 
Views  and  detcriptions  of  most  of  theK  may  he  found  in  Tciier 
and  Pullao't  Bytanlitie  Arckilaturt,  Couchaud's  Ckniz  tl/tita 
4ytaiUi«i,  and  the  worlci  of  the  count  deVogU*.  ."  "  ~ 
province  of  North  Africa  there  — 
abundant  cenuins  of  early  Chris' 
churches,  and  S-  Csell,  Lis  ifmaiw 
atUiqua  dt  fAlitru,  has  noticed  a 
than  ijociamplet.  Basilicas  of  strictly 
early  Christian  date  are  not  now  to  be  ' 
met  with  in  F(»nce,  Spain  or  Germany, 
but  the  interesting  though  very  plain 
"  Basse  CEuvre  "  at   Beauvait  may 

Germany  can  show  tt  Michclsladt  in 
the  Odenwald  an  untJlered  builica  of 
the  time  ol  Charles  the  Great.  The 
Gne-columncd  basilica  ol  St  Ifautitlut, 


:  basilica  n  11 


:    early 


England    can 
Christian  surviva 
Genoany.     In  the  course  ol  the  ei-  J.  3.  aiilem. 
cavatian  of  the  Roman  dty  of  Sil- 

Chester,  there  was  brought  to  Lght  in  iBo)  tbe  remains  ol  a 
tmill  early  Christian  builica  dating  from  the  4lh  centwy  d 
which  fig.  >i  gives  the  plan  (Aidualaiia,  vol.  tiii.).    It  will  te 
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noted  that  the  apse  is  flanked  by  two  chambers,  of  t|ie  nature  of 
sacristies,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  known  in 

ecclesiastical  terminology  as  pro- 
thesis  aLnddiaconkcH.  These  features, 
rare  in  Italy,  are  almost  universal 
in  the  churches  of  North  Africa  and 
Syria.  Another  existing  English 
basilica  of  early  date  is  that  of 
Brixworth  in  Northamptonshire, 
probably  erected  by  Saxulphus, 
abbot  of  Peterborou{^,  c,  aj>.  680. 

PiQ^  21. Plan    of    early  '^  consisted  of  a  nave  divided  from 

Christian  Basilica  of  about  its  aisles  by  quadrangular  piers  sup- 
thc  4th  century  at  Silchester,  porting  arches  turned  in  Roman 

***"***      M  1^..!.^  ini  brick,    wiUi    clerestory    windows 

(TnmAnkattbp^m.}  above,  and  a  short  chancel  ter- 
minating in  an  apse,  outside  which,  as  at  St  Peter's  at  Rome, 
ran  a  circumscribing  crypt  entered  by  steps  from  the  chanceL 
At  the  west  end  was  a  square  porch,  the  walls  of  which  were 
carried  up  later  in  the  form  of  a  tower. 

The  first  church  built  in  England  under  Roman  influence  was 
Ibe  original  Saxon  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  From  the  annexed 
ground-plan  (fig.  32),  as  oonjecturally  restored  from  Eadmer's 
description,  we  see  that  it  was  an  aisled  basilica,  with  an  apse 
at  either  end,  containing  altars  standing  on  raised  platforms 
approached  by  steps.  Beneath  the  eastern  platform  was  a  aypt, 
or  confessiOt  containing  relics,  "  fabricated  in  the  likeness  of  the 
confessionary  of  St  Peter  at  Rome  "  (Eadmer).  The  western 
apse,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  contained  the  bishop's 
tbxone.    From  this  and  other  indications  Willis  thinks  that  this 


Fig.  aj.'Oround-Plan  of  the  original  Cathedral  at  Canterbury, 

as  restored  by  Willis. 

A,  High  altar.  G.  Our  Udy's  altar. 

B,  Altar  of  our  Lord.  H,  Bishop's  throne. 

C,  C,  Steps  to  crypU  K,  South  porch  with  altar. 

D,  Crypt.  L,  North    porch    containing 

P  I  Chorus  cantorum.  ^  Archbishop  Odo's  tomb. 

was  the  original  altar  end,  tne  eastern  apse  being  a  subsequent 
addition  of  Archbishop  Odo,  c.  950,  the  church  having  been  thus 
turned  from  west  to  east,  as  at  the  already-described  basilica  of 
S.  Lorenzo  at  Rome.  The  choir,  as  at  S.  Clemente's,  occupied 
the  eastern  part  of  the  nave,  and  like  it  was  probably  enclosed 
by  breast-high  partitions.  There  were  attached  porches  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  nave.  The  main  entrance  of  the  church 
was  through  that  to  the  south.  At  this  suthdure,  according  to 
Eadmer,  "  all  disputes  from  the  whole  kingdom,  which  could  not 
legally  be  referred  to  the  king's  court,  or  to  the  hundreds  and 
counties,  received  judgment."  The  northern  porch  contained  a 
school  for  the  younger  deigy. 

AoTHoarnKS.— Vitruvius,  Ds  Anhiiecturat  v.  i,  vi.  3, 9;  Huelsen, 
The  Roman  Forum  (1906):  Mau,  Pompeii:  its  Life  and  Art;  C. 
Lange,  Haus  und  Halle;  Canina.  Edifisii  di  Roma  Antica;  Ciampini, 
Vetera  Mommenta;  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  L'Histoire  de  CaH  par  les 
monmmens;  Bunaen  and  Plattner.  Besckreibtrnt  der  Stadt  Rom; 
GuteDM^  and  Knara,  BasUiken  des  ckristlichen  Roms;  Zestermann. 
Die  amtiken  u.  die  christHcken  BasUiken;  Habsch,  Die  aUchristlichen 
Kircken;  Messmer.  Ober  den  Ursprung,  &c.,  der  Basilica;  Leta- 
nmSDy.  Edifices  de  Rome  modeme;  Von  Quast,  AUckristliche  Bau- 


Vferke  von  Raoenna;  Tesuer  and  PuUan,  Bytaniine  Architecture; 
Vogfl^,  Edises  de  la  Terre  Sainte;  Syrie  Centrale,  Architecture,  &c.; 
Couchaud,  Choix  d'Mises  byaantines;  Dehio  und  von  Bexold,  Die 
kirchliche  Baukunst  des  Abendlandes;  Holtxinser,  Die  atiehristiiche 
Architectur  in  systematischer  DarsteOung;  luaus,  Ceuhichte  der 
ckristlichen  Kunst;  Lecleroq,  iianud  d'archMogie  chritienne 
(Paris.  1907).  (E.  V^ ;  G.  B.  B.) 

BASILICA,  a  code  of  law,  drawn  up  in  the  Greek  language, 
with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  East  Roman  empire  in  the  9th  century  as  to  the 
authorixed  sources  of  law.   This  uncertainty  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  jurists  of  the  6th  century 
as  to  tne  proper  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  legislation  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  from  which  had  resulted  a  system  of 
teaching  which  had  deprived  that  legislation  of  all  authority, 
and  the  imperial  judges  at  last  were  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what 
ndes  of  law  they  were  to  regulate  their  decisions.  An  endeavour 
had  been  made  by  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  remedy  this 
evil,  but  his  attempted  reform  of  the  law  had  been  rather  calcu- 
lated  to  increase  its  uncertainty;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Basil 
the  Macedonian  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  throne,  which  he 
had  usurped,  by  purifying  the  administration  of  justice  and  once 
more  reducing  the  law  into  an  intelligible  code.  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy  as  to  the  part  which  the  emperor  Basil 
took  in  framing  the  new  code.    There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
he  abrogated  in  a  formal  manner  the  andent  laws,  which  had 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  more  probable  opinion  would  seem 
to  be,  that  he  caused  a  revision  to  be  made  of  the  andent  laws 
which  were  to  continue  in  force,  and  divided  them  into  forty 
books,  and  that  this  code  of  laws  was  subsequently  enlarged  and 
distributed  into  sixty  books  by  his  son  Leo  the  Philosopher.   A 
further  revision  of  this  code  is  stated  to  have  been  made  by 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Leo, 
but  this  statement  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Theodorus 
Balsamon,  a  very  learned  canonist  of  the  i3th  century,  who,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Nomocanon  of  Patriarch  Photius,  cites  passages 
from  the  Basilica  which  differ  from  the  text  of  the  code  as  revised 
by  the  emperor  Leo.     The  weight  of  authority,  however,  is 
against  any  further  revision  of  the  code  having  been  made  after 
the  formal  revision  which  it  underwent  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  who  appointed  a  commission  of  jurists  under  the 
presidency  of  Sjrmpathius,  the  captain  of  the  body-guard,  to 
revise  the  work  of  his  father,  to  which  he  makes  allusion  in  the 
first  of  his  Novellae.  This  latter  condusion  is  the  more  probable 
from  the  drcumstance,  that  the  text  of  the  code,  as  revised  by 
the  emperor  Leo,  agrees  with  the  dtations  from  the  Basilica 
which  occur  in  the  works  of  Michael  Psellus  and  Michael  Atta- 
liates,  both  of  them  high  dignitaries  of  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  lived  a  century  before  Balsamon,  and  who  are  silent 
as  to  aqy  second  revision  of  the  code  having  taken  place  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  as  well  as  with  other 
dtations  from  the  Basilica,  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Mathaeus  Blastares  and  of  Constantine  Harmenopulus,  both  of 
whom  wrote  shortly  after  Balsamon,  and  the  latter  of  whom 
was  far  too  learned  a  jurist  and  too  accurate  a  lawyer  to  dte  any 
but  the  official  text  of  the  code. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term  Basilica, 
by  which  the  code  of  the  emperor  Leo  is  now  distinguished. 
The  code  itself  appears  to  have  been  originally  entitled  The 
Revision  of  the  Ancient  Laws  {ij  6Max60apaa  tup  vaXatup 
v6ti<af)'f  next  there  came  into  use  the  title  1^  j^iyRorr^i/Si/SXof, 
derived  from  the  division  of  the  work  into  sixty  books;  and 
finally,  before  the  condusion  of  the  zoth  century,  the  code 
came  to  be  designated  6  /3affiXu6s,  or  rd  PojnKutii,  being 
elliptical  forms  of  6  /SoaiXudt  p6tus  and  rd  /Seun^ucd  v^^u^a, 
namely  the  Imperial  Law  or  the  Imperial  Constitutions.  This 
explanation  of  the  term  "  Basilica  "  is  more  probable  than  the 
derivation  of  it  from  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
inasmuch  as  the  B3rzantine  jurists  of  the  nth  and  i3th  centuries 
ignored  altogether  the  part  which  the  emperor  Basil  had  taken 
in  initiating  the  legal  reforms,  which  were  completed  by  his  son; 
besides  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  emperor  Leo  was  written 
^ourtXctoSi  from  which  substantive,  according  to  the  genius  of 
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the  ancient  Greek  language,  the  adjective  /ScmXuAf  could  not 
well  be  derived. 

No  perfect  MS.  has  been  preserved  of  the  text  of  the  Basilica, 
and  the  existence  of  any  portion  of  the  code  seems  to  Have  been 
ignored  by  the  jurists  of  western  Europe,  until  the  important  bearing 
of  it  upon  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  was  brought  to  their  attention 
by  Viglius  Zuichemus,  in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Paraphrase  of  Theopkilus,  published  in  15^3.  A  century,  however, 
elapsed  before  an  cldition  of  the  sixty  books  of  the  Basilica,  as  far 
as  the  MSS.  then  known  to  exist  supplied  materials,  was  published 
in  seven  volumes,  by  Charles  Annibal  Fabrot,  under  the  patronage 
of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  who  assigned  an  annual  stipend  of  two 
thousand  livres  to  the  editor  during  its  publication,  and  i^aced  at 
his  disposal  the  royal  printing-press.  This  edition,  although  it  was 
a  great  undertaking  and  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  was  a  very 
imperfect  representation  of  the  ori^nal  code.  A  newly-restored 
and  far  more  complete  text  of  the  sixty  books  of  the  Basilk:a  was 

Eublishcd  at  Leipzig  in  six  volumes  (1833-1870),  edited  by  K.  W.  E. 
[eimbach  and  G.  E.  Heimbach.  It  may  seem  strange  that  so 
important  a  body  of  law  as  the  Basilica  should  not  have  come  down 
to  us  in  its  integrity,  but  a  letter  has  been  preserved,  which  was 
addressed  by  Mark  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  Theodorus  Bal- 
samon,  from  which  it  appears  that  copies  t>f  the  Eiasilica  were  in  the 
I2th  century  very  scarce,  as  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  work.  Th^  great  bulk  of  the  code  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  multiplication  of  copies  of  it,  whilst  the  necessity  for  them  was  in 
a  great  degree  superseded  by  the  publication  from  rime  to  time  of 
synopses  and  encheiridia  01  its  contents,  composed  by  the  most 
eminent  jurists,  of  which  a  very  full  account  will  be  found  in  the 
HisUrire  au  droii  byMotUint  by  the  advocate  Mortreuil,  published  in 
Paris  in  1846. 

BASILICATA,  a  territorial  division  of  Italy,  now  known  as 
the  province  of  Potenza,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Lucania  {q.v.).  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Foggia, 
N.E.  by  those  of  Ban  and  Lecce,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  (for  a 
distance  of  24  m.),  S.  by  the  province  of  Cosenxa,  and  W.  by  the 
Mediterranean(for  a  dlst&nce  of  zo  m.  only),  and  by  the  provinces 
of  Salerno  and  Avellino.  It  has  an  area  of  3845  sq.  m. 
The  province  is  as  a  whole  mountainous,  the  highest  point  being 
the  Monte  PoUino  (7325  ft.)  on  the  boundary  of  the  province  of 
CcKsenza,  while  the  Monte  Vulture,  at  the  N.W.  extremity,  is  an 
extinct  volcano  (4365  ft.).  It  is  traversed  by  five  rivers,  the 
Bradano,  Bascnto,  Cavone  or  Salandrella,  Agri  and  Sinni.  The 
longest,  the  Bradano,  is  104  m.  in  length;  all  run  S.E.  or  £.  into 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  The  province  is  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by 
the  railway  from  Naples  to  Taranto  and  Brindisi,  which  passes 
through  Potenza  and  reaches  at  Metapooto  the  line  along  the  E. 
coast  from  Taranto  to  Reggio  di  Calabria.  A  branch  line  runs  N. 
from  Potenza  via  Melfi  to  Rocchetta  S.  Antonio,  a  junction  for 
Foggia,  Gioia  del  CoUe  and  Avellino  (the  second  of  these  lines 
runs  through  the  province  of  Potenza  as  far  as  Palazzo  S.  Ctt- 
vasio),  while  a  branch  S.  from  the  Naples  and  Taranto  line  at 
Sicignano  terminate  at  Lagonegro,  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
province.  Communications  are  rendered  difEicult  by  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  interior.  Tlie  mountains  are  still  to 
some  extent  clothed  with  forests;  in  places  the  soil  is  fertile, 
especially  along  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  though  here  malaria  is  the 
cause  of  inefficient  cultivation.  Olive-oil  is  the  most  important 
product.  The  total  population  of  the  province  was  490,705  in 
1901.  The  chief  town^  are  Potenza  (pop.  1901,  z6,z86),  Avig- 
Iiana(i8,3X3),  Matera(i7,a37),Melfi  (14,649), Rionero  in  Vulture 
(i  1,809),  Lauria  (10^099). 

BASIUDESt  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  exponents  of 
Gnosticism,  was  living  at  Alexandria  probably  as  early  al  the 
first  decades  of  the  3xul  century.  It  is  true  that  Eusebius,  in 
his  Chronicle,  dates  his  first  appearance  from  a.d.  133,  but 
according  to  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  7  SS  6-8,  Ajjippa 
Castor,  who  lived  under  Hadrian  (117-138),  already  wrote  a 
polemic  against  him,  so  that  his  activity  may  perhaps  be  set  back 
to  a  date  earlier  than  138.  Basilides  wrote  an  exegetical  work 
in  twenty-four  books  on  "  bis  "  gospel,  but  which  this  was  is  not 
known.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  certain  writings  by  his  son 
Isidorus  H^  vfioa^uaSt  ^fn/xn^'t  'E^irprrui  on  the  prophet 
Parchor  (IIopx^);  'H0ix&.  The  surviving  fragments  of  these 
works  are  collected  and  commented  on  in  Hilgenfeld's  Keher- 
geschic^t  207-218.  The  most  important  fragment  published  by 
llilgenfeld  (p.  207),  part  of  the  X3th  book  of  the  Exegetica,  in 


the  i4cto  Arckdai  et  Manetis  c.  55,  only  became  Inown  in  its 
complete  form  later,  and  was  publish^  by  L.  Traube  in  the 
Siizungsberickt  der  MUnckener  Akad.,  phil.  histor.  Kl.  (1903), 
PP-  533-549-  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Haer.  i.  24  §§  3-7)  gives  a  sketch 
of  Basilides'  school  of  thought,  perhaps  derived  from  Justin's 
Syntagma.  Closely  related  to  this  is  the  account  in  the 
Syntagma  of  Hippolytus,  which  is  preserved  in  Epiphanius, 
Haer.  24,  PMlaster,  Haer.  32,  and  Pseudo-Tertullian.  Haer.  4. 
These  are  completed  and  confirmed  by  a  number  of  scatteitd 
notices  in  the  Stromateis  of  Clemens  Alexandiinus.  An  essenti- 
ally different  account,  with  a  pronounced  monistic  tendency, 
is  presented  by  the  so-called  Philosopkumena  of  Hippoiytus 
(vii.  20-27; ,  '•  14)-  Whether  this  last  account,  or  that  given 
by  Irenaeus' and  in  the  Syntagma  of  Hippolytus,  represents  the 
original  system  of  Basilides,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  long 
controvet^.  (See  Hilsenfeld  p.  205,  note  337.)  The  most 
recent  opinion  tends  to  decide  against  the  PkUosopkumena\  for, 
in  its  composition,  Hippolytus  appears  to  have  used  as  his 
principal  source  the  compendium  of  a  Gnostic  author  who  has 
introduced  into  most  of  the  systems  treated  by  him,  in  addition 
to  the  employment  of  older  sources,  his  own  opinions  or  those 
of  his  sect.  The  Philosopkumena,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken 
into  account  in  describing  the  teaching  of  Basilides  (see  also 
H.  Stachefa'n,  "Die  gnostischen  (^ellen  Hippolyts"  in  TejU 
und  Untersuchungen,  vi.  3;  and  the  article  Gnosticisii).  A 
comparison  of  the  surviving  fragments  of  Basilides,  moreover, 
with  the  outline  of  his  system  in  Irenaeus-Hippolytus  (Syn- 
tagma) shows  that  the  account  given  by  the  Fathers  <rf  the 
Church  is  also  in  the  highest  degree  untrustworthy.  The 
principal  and  most  charaaeristic  points  are  not  noticed  by  them. 
If  we  assimie,  as  we  must  needs  do,  that  the  opinions  which 
Basilides  promulgates  as  the  teaching  of  the  **  barbari  "  {Ada 
Archelai  c.  55)  were  in  fact  his  own,  the  fragments  prove  K?™'  to 
have  been  a  decided  dualist,  and  his  teaching  an  interesting 
further  development  of  oriental  (Iranian)  dualism.  Entirely 
consistent  with  this  is  the  information  given  by  the  i4 da  Archelai 
that  Basilides,  before  he  came  to  Alexandria,  had  appeared 
publicly  among  the  Persians  {fuit  praedicator  apud  Fersas); 
and  the  allusion  to  his  having  appealed  to  prophets  with  oriental 
names,  Barkabbas  and  Barkoph  (Agrippa  in  Eusebius  Hist. 
Ecd.  iv.  7(7).  So  too  his  son  Isidorus  explained  the  pro- 
phecies of  a  certain  Parchor  ("Barkoph)  and  appealed  to  the 
prophecies  of  Cham'  (Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromal.  vL  6 
S  53).  Thus  Basilides  assumed  the  existence  of  two  principles, 
not  derivable  from  each  other:  Light  and  Darkness.  These 
had  existed  for  a  long  time  side  by  side,  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  each  other,  but  when  they  perceived  each  other,  the 
Light  had  only  looked  and  then  turned  away;  but  the  Darkness, 
seized  with  desire  for  the  Light,  had  made  itself  master,  not 
indeed  of  the  Light  itself,  but  only  of  its  refection  {species^ 
color).  Thus  they  had  been  in  a  position  to  form  this  world: 
unde  nee  perfectum  bonum  est  in  hoc  mundo,  et  quod  est,  talde  est 
exiguum.  This  speculation  is  clearly  a  devd(^inent  of  that 
which  the  Iranian  cosmology  has  to  tell  about  the  battles  be- 
tween Ahura-Mazda  and  Angro-Mainyu  (Ormuzd  and  Ahriman). 
The  Iranian  optimism  has  been  replaced  here  by  a  strong  pessim- 
ism. This  material  world  is  no  longer,  as  in  2SoToastrian]sra, 
essentially  a  creadon  of  the  good  (jod,  but  the  powers  of  evil 
have  created  it  with  the  aid  of  some  stolen  portions  of  h^X. 
This  is  practicaUy  the  transference  of  Iranian  dualism  to  the 
more  Greek  antithesis  of  soul  and  body,  spirit  and  matter  (cf. 
Irenaeus  i.  34  fi  5:  animae  autem  eorum  solam  esse  sahOem, 
corpus  enim  natura  corruptibUe  existit).  The  fundamental 
dualism  of  Basilides  is  confirmed  also  by  one  or  two  othcr 
passages.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Basibdes 
saw  the  proof  of  naturam  sine  radiu  et  sine  loco  r^us  super- 
venientem  {Ada  Archdat).  According  to  Clemens,  Strom,  iv. 
12  S  83,  &c.,  Basilides  taught  that  even  those  w1k>  have  not 
sinned  in  act,  even  Jesus  himself,  possess  a  sinful  natoic  It  k 
possibly  also  in  connexion  with  the  dualism  of  his  fundamental 

'  »Nimrod   «  Zoroaster,  cf.    Pteudo-CIemeBt.  HomnL  bu  3. 
Reeoffi.  iv.  27. 
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views  that  he  tau^t  the  tni emigration  of  souls  (Origen  in 
Ep,  ad  Ram.  lib.  v.;  0pp.  de  la  Rue  iv.  549;  d.  Clemens, 
Excerfia  ex  Tkeoddo,  S  28).  Isidonis  set  up  celibacy,  though  in 
a  modified  foim,  as  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  (Qemens,  Strom,  m. 
I  S  I,  &c.).  Clemens  accuses  Basilides  of  a  deification  of  the 
Devil  (StiAfwp  rinf  Jii^oXor),  and  regards  as  his.  two  dogmas 
that  of  the  Devil  and  .that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  {SUrom, 
iv.  xa  %  85:  cf.  V.  xz  fi  7s).  It  is  remarkable  too  that  Isidorus 
held  the  existence  of  two  souls  in  man,  a  good  and  a  bad  (Qemens, 
Strom.  iL  30  XX3);  with  which  may  be  compared  the  teaching 
of  Mani  about  the  two  souls,  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
F.  Ch.  Baur  in  excluding,^  and  also  the  teaching  of  the  Pistis 
50^&Mi  (translated  by  C.  Schmidt,  p.  X82,  &c.).  According  to 
fT^™^»«  (Strom.  iL  30  S  1x2),  the  followers  of  Basilides  spoke  of 
rmuttarik  nra  rpotnumittipa  ry  Xoymi  ^vxV  '^a^^  nra  riipaxar 
mat  vbYXO"*'^  i^PX'^'^'  ^^  '^  ^  ^y>  ^^^  ^^  ^  assumed  an 
original  confusion  and  intermingling.  Epiphanius  too  tells  us 
that  the  teaching  of  Basilides  had  its  beginning  in  the  qtiestion 
as  to  the  origin  of  evil  {Uaer,  zxiv.  6). 

Now,  of  this  sharply-defined  dualism  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  in 
the  system  described  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is  there- 
fore only  with  caution  that  we  can  use  them  to  supplement  our 
knowledge  of  the  true  Basilides.  The  doctrine  described  by  them 
that  from  the  supreme  God  (the  innatus  pater)  had  emanated 
36s  heavens  with  their  spirits,  answers  oxi^nally  to  the  astrono- 
mical conception  of  the  heavens  with  their  365  daily  aspects 
(Irenaeus  i.  34.  7 ;  Trecentorum  autem  sexaginta  guinque  cadorum 
loccUs  positiones  distribuunt  similiter  tU  matkematici).  When, 
therefore,  the  supreme  God  is  called  by  the  name  A/7po9a|  or 
Afifioias,  which  contains  the  numerical  value  365  ,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  name  of  the  Persian  god  Mithras  (Mc^pos) 
also  was  known  in  antiqiuty  to  contain  this  numerical  value 
(Jerome  in  Amos  3;  0pp.  Vallarsi  VI.  i.  357).  Speculations  about 
the  Perso-Hellenistic  Mithras  appear  to  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Gxiostic  Abraxas.  Further,  if  the  Pater  innatus  be  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  (from  five  to  seven)  Hypostases  (according  to 
Irenaeus  i.  34.  3;  Noi)f,  A^Tor,  ^plmtcns,  2o0£a,  A^ftit; 
according  to  Qemens,  Strom,  iv.  35  {  164,  Auoiooivi}  and 
E^)^  may  perhaps  be  added),  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Ameshas-spaUas  wl^ch  surrotmd  Ahura-Mazda.  Finally,  in  the 
system  of  Basilides,  the  (seven  ?)  powers  from  whom  this  world 
originates  are  accepted  as  the  lowest  emanations  of  the  supreme 
God.  This  conception  which  is  repeated  in  nearly  every  Gnostic 
system,  of  (seven)  world-creating  angeb,  is  a  specifically  oriental 
speculation.  The  seven  powers  which  create  and  rule  the  world 
are  without  doubt  the  seven  planetary  deities  of  the  later 
Babylonian  religion.  If,  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  these  become 
daemonic  or  semi-daemom'c  forces,  this  points  to  the  fact  that  a 
stronger  monotheistic  religion  (the  Iranian)  had  gained  the  uppte 
hand  over  the  Babylonian,  and  had  degraded  its  gods  to  daemons. 
The  syncretism  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  Persian  religion  was 
also  the  nursing-ground  of  Gnosticism.  When,  then,  Baalides 
identified  the  highest  angel  of  the  seven,  the  creator  of  the  worlcb, 
with  the  God  of  the  Jews,  this  is  a  development  of  the  idea  which 
did  not  occur  until  late,  possibly  first  in  the  specifically  Christian 
circles  of  the  Gnostics.  We  may  note  in  this  connexion  that  the 
system  of  Basilides  ascribes  the  many  battles  and  quarrels  in  the 
wbrldto  the  privileged  position  given  to  his  people  by  the  God  of 
the  Jews.* 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  idea  of  salvation  is  introduced  into 
the  system.  The  confusion  in  the  world  has  meanwhile  risen  to 
such  a  pitch  that  the  supreme  God  sends  his  Nous^  who  is  also 
called  Christ,  into  the  world  (Irenaeus  i.  24.  4).  According  to 
Clemens,  the  Saviour  is  termed  ttv^im  Btaxovobftofar  (Strom. 
ti.  8  §  36)  or  6tinmn  (Excerpta  ex  Theodoto^  %  it).     It  is  im- 

■The  materials  are  in  Baur,  Das  manickdische  Rdigionssystem 
(1831),  p.  i63,  &c. 

*  Vnwiher  the  myth  of  the  creation  of  the  first  roan  hy  the  angels, 
which  recurs  in  many  Gnostic  systems,  found  a  place  also  in  the 
•ysteni  of  Basilides.  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
Philastrius,  however,  says:  kominem  autem  ab  angelis  factum 
asserit,  while  according  to  Epipbanus  xxiv.  2,  men  are  created  by 
the  God  of  tbe  Jews. 


possible  certainly  to  determine  how  Basilides  conceived  the 
reUtion  of  this  Saviour  to  Jesus  of  Nasareth.  Basilides  himself 
(Strom,  iv.  z  3  fi  83)  knows  of  an  earthly  Jesus  and  denies  the 
principle  of  his  sinlessness  (see  above).  According  to  the  account 
given  by  Irenaeus,  the  Saviour  is  said  to  have  appeared  only  as 
a  phantasm;  according  to  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoto,  17,  the 
Diakonos  descended  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  for  which  reason  the  followers  of  Basilides  celebrated  the 
day  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  day  of  the  kn^arda,  as  a  high 
festival  (Clemens,  Strom,  i.  3z  fi  x8).  The  various  attempts  at 
combination  probably  point  to  the  fact  that  the  purely  mythical 
figure  of  a  god-saviour  (Heros)  was  connected  first  by  Basilides 
with  Jesus  of  Nasareth.  As  to  what  the  conception  of  Basilides 
was  of  the  completion  of  the  process  of  redemption,  the  available 
sources  tell  us  next  to  nothing.  According  to  an  allusion  in 
Clemens,  Strom,  ii.  8  fi  36,  with  the  mission  of  the  Saviour  begins 
the  great  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  fulfilment  and  the  restora- 
tion of  all  things.  This  agrees  with  the  beginning  of  the  specula- 
tion of  Basilides.  Salvation  consists  in  this,  that  that  which  was 
combined  for  evil  is  once  more  separated. 

Among  the  later  followers  of  Basilides,  actual  magic  played  a 
determining  part.  They  hand  down  the  names  of  the  rulers  of 
the  several  heavens  as  a  weighty  secret.  This  was  a  result  of  the 
belief,  that  whoever  knew  the  names  of  these  rulers  would  after 
death  pass  through  all  the  heavens  to  the  supreme  God.  In 
accordance  with  this,  Christ  also,  in  the  opinion  of  these  followers 
of  Ba^des,  was  in  the  possesion  of  a  mystic  name  (Caulacau* 
ip^  19  Jes.  xxviii.  10)  by  the  power  of  which  he  had  descended 
through  all  the  heavens  to  earth,  and  had  then  again  ascended  to 
the  Father.  Redemption,  accordingly,  could  be  conceived  as 
simply  the  revelation  of  mystic  names.  In  this  connexion  the 
name  Abraxas  and  the  Abraxas  gems  must  be  remembered. 
Whether  Basilides  himself  had  already  given  this  mapc  tendency 
to  Gnostidsm  cannot  be  dedded. 

Basilides,  then,  represents  that  form  of  Gnosticism  that  is 
closest  to  Persian  dualism  in  its  final  form.  His  doctrine  is  most 
closely  related  to  that  of  Satomil  (Satuminus).  From  most  of 
the  other  Gnostic  sects,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Gnosticism,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  with 
him  the  figure  of  the  fallen  female  god  (Sophia  Achamoth),  and, 
in  general,  the  idea  of  a  fall  within  the  godhead  is  entirely  wanting. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Basilides  appears  actually 
to  represent  a  further  development  of  Iranian  dualism,  which 
later  produced  the  religious  system  of  Mani. 

Accounts  of  the  teaching  of  Basilides  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
more  complete  works  on  Gnosticism  (see  bibliography  to  the  article 
Gnosticism).  The  original  sources  arc  best  reproduced  in  Hilgenfeld, 
Ketzergesckickte  des  Urchrisieniums  (1884),  pp.  I95-3m  See  also 
KrQgcr,  article  "  Basilides,"  in  Herzog-Hauck,  KeaUncyklopddie, 
ed.  3.  (W.  Bo.) 

BASILISK  (the  fiajnMaws  of  the  Greeks,  and  Tsepka 
(cockatrice)  of  the  Hebrews),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
horrid  monster  of  their  own  imagination,  to  which  they  attributed 
the  most  malignant  powers  and  an  equally  fiendish  appearance. 
The  term  is  now  applied,  owing  to  a  certain  fanciful  resemblance, 
to  a  genus  of  lizards  belongingto  the  family /^uanidatf, the  speciesof 
which  are  characterized  by  the  presence,in  the  males, of  an  erectile 
crest  on  the  head,  and  a  still  higher,  likewise  erectile  crest — beset 
with  scales — on  the  back,  and  another  on  the  long  tail.  Basiliscus 
americanus  reaches  the  length  of  one  yard;  its  colour  is  green  and 
brown,  with  dark  crossbars,  while  the  crest  is  reddish.  This 
beautiful,  strictly  herbivorous  creature  is  rather  common  amidst 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams  of  the 
Atlantic  hot  lands  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  lizards  lie 
upon  the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  the  water, into  which  they 
pitmge  at  the  slightest  alarm.  Then  they  propel  themselves  by 
rapid  strokes  of  the  hind  limbs,  beating  the  water  in  a  semi-erect 
position  and  letting  the  long  rudder-like  tail  drag  behind.  They 
are  imiversally  known  as  pasa-rios,  i.e.  ferrymen. 

BASIM,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Akola  district,  Berar,  53  m. 
S.S.E.  from  Akola  station  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  13,823..  Until  1905  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
district  of  Basim,  which  had  an  area  of  3949  sq.  m.;  but  in  that 
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year  the  district  was  abolished,  its  component  taluks  being 
divided  between  the  districts  of  Akola  and  Yeotmai.  Its  western 
portion,  the  Basim  U^uk^  consists  of  a  fertile  tableland,  about 
xooo  ft.  above  sea-level,  sloping  down  westward  and  southward 
to  the  rich  valley  of  the  Penganga;  its  eastern  portion,  the  taluks 
of  Mangrul  and  Pasud,  mainly  of  a  succession  of  low  hUIs  covered 
with  poor  grass.  In  the  Pasud  taluk,  however,  there  are  wide 
stretctei  of  woodland,  while  some  of  the  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of 
20OO  ft.,  the  scenery  (especially  during  the  rains)  being  very 
beautiful.  The  climate  of  the  locality  is  better  tlum  that  of  the 
other  districts  of  Berar;  the  hot  wind  which  blows  during  the  day 
in  the  simimer  months  being  succeeded  at  night  by  a  cool  breeze. 
The  principal  crops  are  millet,  wheat,  other  food  grains,  pulse, 
oilseeds  and  cotton;  there  is  some  manufacture  of  cotton-doth 
and  blankets,  and  there  are  ginning  factories  in  the  town.  In 
X901  the  population  was  353, 410,  dbowing  a  decrease  of  ix  %  in 
the  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of  1899-1900,  which  was  severely 
felt  in  the  district. 

BASIN,  THOMAS  (x4x»-x49x),  bishop  of  Lisieuz  and  historian, 
was  bom  probably  at  Caudebec  in  Normandy,  but  owing  to  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  his  cMldhood 
was  mainly  spent  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another.  In  X424 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  became  a  master 
of  arts  in  1429,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Louvain  and 
Pavia.  He  attended  the  coundl  of  Ferrara,  and  was  soon  made 
canon  of  the  church  at  Rouen,  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  new 
university  of  Caen  and  vicar-general  for  the  bishop  of  Bayeux. 
In  1447  he  became  bishop  of  Lisieux.  He  was  much  involved 
in  the  wars  between  the  English  and  French  and  was  employed 
by  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and  by  his  succenor  Louis  XI.,  at 
whose  request  Basin  drew  up  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the 
misery  of  the  people  and  suggesting  measures  for  alleviating 
their  condition.  In  X464  the  bishop  joined  the  league  of  the 
Public  Weal,  and  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  king,  who  seized 
the  temporalities  of  his  see.  After  exile  in  various  places  Basin 
proceeded  to  Rome  aiid  renounced  his  bishopric.  At  this  time 
(1474)  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop of  Caesarea.  Occupied  with  his  writings  Basin  then 
passed  some  years  at  Trier,  and  afterwards  transferred  his 
residence  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  December  X49X. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  John,  Utrecht. 

Basin's  principal  work  is  his  Historiae  de  rebuFa  Cardo  VII. 

et  Ludavico  XI.  Francorum  regibus  eorumgue  in  tempore  in 

Gallia  gestis.    This  is  of  considerable  historical  value,  but  is 

marred  to  some  extent  by  the  author's  dislike  for  Louis  XI. 

At  one  time  it  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  priest  of  Li^ge, 

named  Amelgard,  but  it  is  now  practically  certain  that  Basin 

was  the  writer.    He  also  wrote  a  suggestion  for  reform  in  the 

administration  of  justice  entitled  Lihellus  de  optima  ordine 

forenses  liles  audiendi  et  deferendi;  an  Apotogia,  written  to 

answer  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  Louis  XI.;  a  Breni- 

loquium,  or  allegorical  account   of  his    own    misfortunes;    a 

Peregrinatio;    a  defence  of   Joan   of   Arc   entitled   Opinio  et 

consilium  super  processu  et  condemnatione  Johanne,  dicte  Puelle, 

and  other  miscellaneous  writings.    He  wrote  in  French,  Advis 

de  Monseigneur  de  Lysicux  au  rot  (Paris,  1677). 

See  the  edition  of  the  Historiae,  by  J.  E.  J.  Quicherac  (Paris. 
1855-1859) ;  also  G.  du  F.  de  Beaucourt.  Charles  VII  et  Louis  XI 
d'apris  Thomas  Basin  (Paris.  1858). 

BASIN,  or  Bason  (the  older  form  bacin  is  found  in  many  of 
the  Romanic  languages,  from  the  Late  Lat.  baccinus  or  bacckinus, 
probably  derived  from  bacca,  a  bowl),  a  round  vessel  for  holding 
liquids.  Hence  the  term  has  various  technical  uses,  as  of  a  dock 
constructed  with  flood-gates  in  a  tidal-river,  or  of  a  widening 
in  a  canal  for  unloading  barges;  also,  in  physical  geography,' 
of  the  drainage  area  of  a  river  and  its  tributaries. 

In  geology, "  basin  "  is  equivalent  to  a  broad  shallow  syncline, 
i.e.  it  is  a  structure  proper  to  the  bed  rock  of  the  district  covered 
by  the  term;  it  must  not  be  confused  with  the  physiographic 
river  basin,  although  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  two 
coincide  to  some  extent.  Some  of  the  better  known  geological 
basins  in  England  are,  the  London  basin,  a  shallow  trough  or 


syncline  of  Tertiary,  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  rocks;  the  Hamp' 
shire  basin,  of  similar  formations;  and  the  numerous  coal  basins^ 
e.g.  the  S.  Wales  coalfield,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  N.  Staffordshire 
coalfidd,  &c.  The  Paris  basin  is  made  of  strata  similar  to  those 
in  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins.  Strictly  speaking,  a 
structural  basin  is  formed  of  rock  beds  which  exhibit  a  ceniro- 
dinal  dip;  an  dongated  narrow  syncline  or  trough  is  not  a 
basiiL  "  Rock-basins  "  are  comporativdy  small,  steep-sided 
depressions  that  have  been  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock  in 
mountainous  regions,  mainly  throu^  the  agency  of  ^acien 
(see  CiKQtTE).  Lakes  sometimes  occupy  basins  that  have  been 
caused  by  the  removal  in  solution  of  some  of  the  more  acduble 
constituents  (rock  salt,  &c)  in  the  underlying  strata;  occasion- 
ally lake  basins  have  been  formed  directly  by  crustal  movements. 

BASINET  (a  diminutive  of  "  basin  "),  a  form  of  helmet  or 
headpiece.  The  origixial  small  basinet  was  a  light  open  cap, 
with  a  peaked  crown.  This  was  used  altematdy  to,  and  even 
in  conjunction  with,  the  large  heavy  heaume.  But  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  13th  century  the  basinet  was  devdoped  into  a  cocd- 
plete  war  head-dress  and  replaced  the  heaume.  In  this  fonn 
it  was  larger  and  heavier,  had  a  vizor  (though  not  always  a 
pivoted  vizor  like  that  of  the  later  armet),  and  was  coimected 
with  the  gorget  by  a  "  camail "  or  mail  hood,  the  head  and  neck 
thus  being  entirely  covered.  It  is  always  to  be  recognized  by 
its  peaked  crown.  The  word  is  spdt  in  various  forms, 
"  bassinet,"  "  basdnet,"  "  badnet,"  or  "  basnet."  The  form 
"  bassinet "  is  used  for  the  hooded  wicker  cradle  or  peram- 
bulator for  babies. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  market-town  and  munidpal  borough  <A 
Hampshire,  England,  48  m..  W.S.W.  from  London  by  the  London 
&  South- Western  railway;  served  also  by  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (190X)  9793.  The  church  of 
St  Michad  and  All  Angels  is  a  fine  spedmen  of  a  late  Perpen- 
dicular building  (prindpally  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.).  The 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  picturesque  ruin,  standing  in  an 
ancient  cemetery,  built  for  the  use  of  the  local  gild  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost  which  was  founded  in  1525,  but  flourished  for  less  than 
a  century.  Close  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Old  Basing 
are  remains  of  Basing  House,  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the 
stubborn  oppoution  of  John,  fifth  marquess  of  Winchester,  to 
CromweU,  by  whom  it  was  taken  after  a  protracted  siege  in  1645. 
A  castle  occupied  its  site  from  Norman  times.  Numeroos 
prehistoric  relics  have  been  discovered  in  the  district,  and  a  large 
drcular  encampment  is  seen  at  Winklebury  Hill.  Basingstoke 
has  considerable  agricultural  trade,  and  brewing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and  of  dothing,  are 
carried  on.  The  Basingstoke  canal,  which  connects  the  town 
with  the  river  Wey  and  so  with  the  Thames,  was  opened  about 
1794,  but  lost  its  trade  owing  to  railway  competition.  It  was 
offered  for  sale  by  auction  unsuccessfully  in  1904,  but  was 
bought  in  1905.  The  municipal  borough  is  under  a.  maycM-, 
four  aldermen  and  twdve  councillors.    Area,  4195  acres. 

Basingstoke  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  undoubted  traces  of  Roman  occupation. 
The  first  recorded  historical  event  relating  to  the  town  b  a 
victory  won  here  by  i£thelrcd  and  Alfred  over  the  Danes  in  871. 
According  to  the  Domesday  survey  it  had  always  been  a  royal 
manor,  and  comprised  three  mills  and  a  market.  A  charter 
from  Henry  III.  in  1256  granted  to  the  men  of  Basingstoke  the 
manor  and  hundred  of  that  name  and  certain  other  pri\ilcfes, 
which  were  confirmed  by  Edward  III.,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VL 
As  compensation  for  loss  sustained  by  a  serious  fire,  Richard  II. 
in  X393  granted  to  the  men  of  Basingstoke  the  rights  of  a  corpora- 
tion and  a  common  seal.  A  charter  from  James  I.  dated  1622 
instituted  two  bailiffs,  fourteen  capital  burgesses,  four  justices 
of  the  peace,  a  high  steward  and  under  steward,  two  scrjeants- 
at-mace  and  a  court  of  record.  Charles  I.  in  1641  changed  the 
corporation  to  a  mayor,  seven  aldermen  and  seven  burgesses. 
Basingstoke  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  1295*  1302 
and  1306,  but  no  writs  are  extant  after  this  date.  In  x  202-1203 
the  market  day  was  changed  from  Sunday  to  Monday,  but  in 
X2X4  was  transferred  to  Wednesday,  and  has  not  since  bce& 
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changed  Henry  VI.  granted  a  fair  at  Whttsun  to  be  held  near 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  charter  from  James  I. 
confirmed  another  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Blichad  the  Archangel, 
and  that  of  Charles  L  granted  two  fairs  on  Basingstoke  Down 
at  Easter*  and  on  the  xoth  and  zxth  of  September.  The  wool 
trade  flourished  in  Basingstoke  at  an  early  date,  but  hiter  appears 
to  have  declined,  and  in  1631  the  clothiers  of  Basingstoke  were 
complaining  of  the  loss  of  trade  and  consequent  distress. 

See  Vieiwia  County  History— Hants*,  F.  G.  Baigent  and  J.  E. 
Millard,  History  of  Basinisioke  (Basingstoke,  1889}. 

BASIR-STAHD,  a  piece  of  furniture  consisting  of  a  small 
stand,  usually  supported  on  three  legs,  and  most  commonly 
made  of  mahogany  or  rosewood,  for  holding  a  wash-hand  basin. 
The  smaller  varieties  were  used  for  rose-water  ablutions,  or 
for  the  operation  of  hair-powdering.  The  larger  ones,  which 
possessed  sockets  for  soap-dishes,  were  the  predecessois  of'  the 
ample  modem  wash-hand  stand.  Both  varieties,  often  of  very 
elegant  form,  wece  in  extensive  use  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  1 8th  century. 

BASKERVILLB,  JOHN  (170^1775),  English  printer,  was  bom 
at  Wolverlcy  in  Worcestershire  on  the  aSth  of  January  1706. 
About  1726  he  became  a  writing  master  at  Birmingham,  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  talent  for  calligraphy  and  for  cutting 
inscriptions  in  stone.  While  at  Birmingham  he  made  some 
important  improvements  in  the  process  of  japanning,  and  gained 
a  considerable  fortimc.  About  the  year  1750  he  began  to  make 
experiments  in  type-founding,  producing  t3rpes  much  superior 
in  distinctness  and  elegance  to  any  that  had  hitherto  been 
employed.  He  set  up  a  printing-house,  and  in  1757  published 
his  first  work,  a  ViriU  in  royal  qtiarto,  followed,  in  1758,  by  his 
famous  edition  of  MUton.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
printer  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  undertook  editions 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Horace^ 
published  in  1762,  is  distinguished  even  among  the  productions 
of  the  Baskerville  press  for  its  correctness  and  for  the  beauty  of 
the  i>aper  and  type.  A  second  Horace  appeared  in  1 7  70  in  quarto, 
and  its  success  encouraged  Baskerville  to  publish  a  series  of 
quarto  editions  of  Latin  authors,  which  included  Catullus, 
TibuUus,  Propertius,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Sallust  and  Florus. 
This  list  of  books  issued  by  Baskerville  from  his  press  lends  some 
irony  to  the  allegation  that  he  was  a  person  of  no  education. 
These  books  are  admirable  specimens  of  typography;  and 
Baskerville  is  deservedly  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  those 
who  have  advanced  the^rt  of  printing.  His  contemporaries 
asserted  that  his  books  owed  mone  to  the  quality  of  the  paper 
and  ink  than  to  the  type  itself,  but  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
specimens  from  the  Baskerville  press  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  now  held.  His  wife,  Sarah  Bask^ille,  carried 
on  the  business  for  some  time  after  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  January  1775. 

BASKET*  a  vessel  made  of  twigs,  cane  or  rushes,  as  well  as  of 
a  variety  of  other  materials,  interwoven  together,  and  used  for 
holding,  protecting  or  carrying  any  commodity.  The  process 
of  interweaving  twigs,  rushes  or  leaves,  is  practised  among  the 
mdest  nations  of  the  worid;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
of  arts,  so  also  does  it  rank  among  the  most  ancient  industries, 
being  probably  the  origin  of  all  the  textile  arts  of  the  world. 
Decorative  designs  in  old  ceramic  ware  are  derived  from  the 
marks  left  by  the  basket  mould  used  before  the  invention  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  and  in  the  willow  pattern  on  old  china,  and 
the  basket  capitals  or  mouldings  of  Byzantine  architecture,  the 
influence  of  the  basketmaker's  art  is  clearly  traceable.  Essenti- 
ally a  primitive  craft,  its  relative  importance  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  industrial  development  of  a  people.  , 

The  word  **  basket "  has  been  generally  identified  with  the 
Latin  bascaudn,  as  in  Martial  (xiv.  99) : — 

"  Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Britannis: 
Sed  me  iam  mavult  dicere  Roma  suam." 

But  its  etymology  is  unknown,  and  the  New  English  Dictionary 
states  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  basket  with  bascauda^ 
which  denotes  rather  a  tub,  tray  or  bnuen  vessel. 


Among  many  undvilixed  tribes,  baskets  of  a  superior  order 
are  made  and  applied  to  various  useful  purposes.  The  North 
American  Indians  prepare  strong  water-tight  Wattape  baskets 
from  the  roots  of  a  spedes  of  atdts^  and  these  they  frequently 
sdom  with  very  pretty  patterns  made  from  the  dyed  quills  of 
their  native  porcupine,  Bretkison  dorsatum.  Wealthy  Americans 
have  formed  collections  of  the  beautiful  ware  treasured  as  heir- 
looms in  Indian  families,  and  large  prices  have  been  paid  for 
baskets  made  by  the  few  squaws  who  have  inherited  the  tradi- 
tions and  practice  of  the  art,  as  much  as  £300  having  been  given 
for  one  specimen.  It  has  been  computed  that  baskets  to  the 
value  of  £z, 000,000  were  recently  drawn  from  California  and 
Arizona  within  two  years.  The  Indians  of  South  America  weave 
baskets  equaUy  useful  from  the  fronds  of  the  Camahuba  and 
other  palms.  The  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots  of  South  Africa  are 
similarly  skilful  in  using  the  Ilala  reed  and  the  roots  of  plants; 
while  the  Abyssinians  and  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa  display 
great  adroitness  in  the  art  of  basket-weaving. 

Basket-making,  however,  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
the  fabrication  of  those  simple  and  useful  utensils  from  which 
its  name  Is  derived.  Of  old,  the  shields  of  ^Idiers  were  fashioned 
of  wicker-work,  either  plain  or  covered  with  hides.  Xenophon, 
in  his  story  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens,  relates  that  the 
exiled  Greeks  who  had  seized  on  the  Peiraeus  made  themselves 
shields  of  whitened  osiers;  and  similar  weapons  of  defence  are 
still  constructed  by  modem  savages.  The  huts  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  Rome  and  in  westem  Europe  generally  were  made 
of  osier  work  plastered  with  clay.  Some  interesting  remains 
of  British  dwellings  of  this  nature  found  near  Lewes  in  1877 
were  described  by  Major-General  H.L.  F.  Pitt-Rivers  in  Archoeo- 
iogia,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  456-458.  Boats  of  the  same  material,  covered 
with  the  skins  of  animals,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain;  they  seem  to  have  been  of  the  ordinary  boat-shape. 
The  basketwork  boats  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  being  used 
on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  were  round  and  covered  with 
bitumen.  Boats  of  this  shape  are  still  used  on  these  rivers,  and 
boats  of  analogous  constraction  are  employed  in  crossing  the 
rivers  of  India,  in  which  the  current  is  not  rapid.  Nor  have 
methods  of  making  much  changed.  Hie  strokes  employed  in 
the  constmction  of  basket-work  found  in  Etruscan  tombs 
and  now  exhibited  in  the  Museo  Etrusco  at  Florence,  and  in 
similar  articles  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  are  the  same 
as  those  used  by  the  English  basket-maker  to-day.  General 
Pitt-Rivers,  on  comparing  the  remains  excavated  near  Lewes 
with  a  modem  hamper  in  his  possession,  found  the  method  to 
be  identical. 

Since  about  the  middle  of  the  zgth  century  the  character  of 
basket-work  in  England  has  been  greatly  modified.  The  old 
English  cradle,  reticule,  and  other  small  domestic  wares,  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  market  by  cheap  goods  made  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  coarse  brown  osier  packing  and 
hampers  have  been  largely  superseded  by  rough  casks  and  cases 
made  from  cheap  imported  timber.  This  loss  has,  however,  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  production  of  work  of  a 
higher  class,  such  as  finely  made  chairs,  tables,  lounges  and 
other  articles  of  furniture;  luncheon  and  tea-baskets  and 
similar  requisites  of  travel.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the 
chief  categories  of  English  -manufacture  are:  vegetable  and 
fruit  baskets,  transit  and  travelling  hampers,  laundry  and  linen 
baskets,  partition  baskets  for  wine,  and  protective  wicker  cases 
for  fragile  ware  such  as  glass  carboys,  stone  and  other  bottles. 
Wicker  shields  or  cases  made  from  cane  pith,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  sheik,  have  been  introduced  by  the  English  military 
authorities.  Some  evidence  of  the  above-mentioned  develop- 
ments is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  wages  lists  of  the 
London  Union  of  Journeymen  Basketmakcrs  issued  in  1865 
and  in  1896.  The  former  consists  of  87  printed  pages;  the 
latter  of  144  pages,  and  these  more  closely  set. 

No  machinery  is  used  in  basket-making.  A  considerable 
training  and  natural  aptitude  go  to  form  the  expert  workman, 
for  the  ultimate  perfection  of  shape  and  beauty  of  texture  de- 
pend upon  the  more  or  less  perfect  conception  of  form  in  the 
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craftsman's  mind  and  on  his  power  to  impress  it  on  a  recal- 
citrant materiaL  In  England  at  least,  he  rarely,  uses  a  mould; 
every  stroke  made  has  a  permanent  effect  on  the  symmetry  of 
the  whole  work  and  no  subsequent  pressure  will  alter  it.  Wages 
in  liOndon  vary  from  35s.  to  50s.  per  week  according  to  aptitude. 
The  Basketmakers'  Company  is  one  of  the  ddest  craft  gilds  of 
the  city  of  London  and  still  exists. 

Employment  is  given  by  the  London  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  a  number  of  partially  or  wholly  blind 
workpeople,  who  are  engaged  in  the  making  of  some  of  the 
coarser  kinds  of  baskets;  but  the  work,  which  bears  obvious 
traces  of  its  origin,  is  not  commercially  remunerative,  and  the 
association  depends  for  partial  support  on  the  contributions 
of  the  charitable,  and  on  supplementary  sales  of  fine  or  fancy 
work  produced  under  ordinary  conditions  and  largely  imported. 
Similar  associations  exist  in  some  English  provincial  towns,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  in  certain  European  dties. 

The  materials  which  are  actuaUy  em|;^oyed  in  the  construction 
of  basket-work  are  numerous  and  varied,  but  it  is  from  certain 
species  of  willow  that  the  largest  supply  of  basket-making 
materials  is  produced.  Willows  for  basket-work  are  extensively 
grown  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  whence  large  quantities  are 
exported  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  but  no  rods 
surpass  those  of  English  growth  for  their  tough  and  leathery 
texture,  and  the  finest  of  basket-making  willows  are  now  culti- 
vated in  England — in  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire  and  the 
vaUcjrs  of  the  Thames  and  the  Trent  In  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century,  considerable  attention  was  given  in  Britain 
to  the  cultivation  of  willows  suitable  for  basket-making,  and 
the  industry  was  first  stimulated  by  premiums  offered  by 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr  William  Scaling  of  Basford,  Notts, 
was  a  most  successful  grower  and  published  some  admirable 
pamphlets  on  the  cultivation  of  willows.  The  most  extensive 
English  willow  plantation  or  salicetum  (Lat  salix,  willow) 
of  the  present  day  is  that  planted  by  Mr  W.  P.  EUmore  at 
Thxirmaston  near  Leicester,  and  consists  of  about  zoo  acres  of 
the  finest  qualities.  Mr  EUmore,  a  practical  basket-maker, 
successfully  introduced  some  valuable  continental  varieties 
(see  Osieb). 

Willows  are  roughly  classed  by  the  basket-maker  into  "  osier  " 
and  "  fine."  The  former  consists  of  varieties  of  the  true  osier, 
Salix  viminalis'f  the  latter  of  varieties  of  Salix  triandra,  S.  pur- 
purea  and  some  other  species  and  hybrids  of  tougher  texture. 
For  the  coarsest  work,  dried  unpeeled  osiers,  known  as  "  brown 
stuff,"  are  used;  for  finer  work,  "  white  (peeled)  stuff  "  and 
"  buff  "  (willows  stained  a  tawny  hue  by  boiling  them  previous 
to  peeling).  Brown  stuff  is  sorted,  before  it  reaches  the  work- 
man, into  lengths  varying  from  3I  ift.  to  8  or  ro  ft.,  the  smallest 
being  known  in  London  and  the  home  counties  as  "  luke,"  the 
lajTgest  as  "  great,"  and  the  intermediate  sizes  as  "  long  small," 
"  threepenny  "  and  "  middleboro."  White  and  buff  rods  are 
more  carefully  sorted,  the  smallest,  about  a  ft.  or  less,  being 
known  as  "small  tack,"  and  rising  sizes  as  "tack,"  "short 
small,"  "  small,"  "  long  small,"  "  threepenny,"  "  middleboro  " 
and  "  great."  Rods  of  two  to  three  years'  growth,  known  as 
"  sticks,"  are  used  to  form  the  rigid  framework  of  the  bottoms 
and  lids  of  square  work.  In  every  case,  except  the  last,  the  stuff 
is  soaked  in  tanks  to  render  it  pliable  before  use — ^brown  from 
three  to  seven  days,  white  and  buff  from  half-an-hoxir  to  half 
a  day.  The  rods  are  used  whole  for  ordinary  work,  but  for 
baskets  of  sUght  and  finer  texture  each  is  divided  into  "  skains  " 
of  different  degrees  of  size.  "  Skains  "  are  osiers  cleft  into  three 
or  four  parts,  by  means  of  an  implement  called  a  "  cleaver," 
which  is  a  wedge-shaped  tool  of  boxwood  inserted  at  the  point 
or  top  end  of  the  rod  and  run  down  through  its  entire  length. 
They  are  next  drawn  through  an  implement  resembling  the 
common  spokeshave,  keeping  the  grain  of  the  split  next  the 
iron  or  stock  of  the  shave,  while  the  pith  is  presented  to  the 
steel  edge  of  the  instrument,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  split  into 
a  shape  still  more  regular,  it  is  passed  through  another  implement 
called  an  upright,  consisting  of  a  flat  piece  of  steel,  each  end  of 
which  is  fashioned  into  a  cutting  edge,  like  that  of  an  ordinary 


chisel  and  adjusted  to  the  required  width  by  means  of  a  thunb- 
screw. 

The  tools  reqxiired  by  a  basket-maker  are  few  and  simple. 
They  consist,  besides  the  foregoing,  of  a  shop-knife  for  cutting 
out  material;  a  [Mcking  knife  for  cutting  pff  the  ptotrudiog 
butts  and  tops  of  the  rods  after  the  work  is  completed;  two  or 
three  bodkins  of  varying  sizes;  a  flat  piece  of  iron  somewhat 
narrowly  triangular  in  shape  for  driving  the  work  dosely  to- 
gether; a  stout  pair  of  shears  and  a  "  dog  "  or  **  commander  " 
for  straightening  sticks.  The  employer  suites  a  screw  bk>ck 
or  vice  for  gripping  the  "bottom  and  cover  sticks  of  square  «x>rk, 
and  a  lapboard  on  which  the  workman  fixes  the  upsetted  bottom 
while  siding  up  the  basket.  This  is  the  full  kit.  A  common 
round  or  oval  basket  may,  however,  be  made  with  no  other  tools 
than  a  shop-knife  and  a  bodkin.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
shapes  or  blocks  are  in  use  on  which  the  fabric  is  in  some  cases 
woven. 

The  technicalities  of  basket-making  may  be  easily  folloved 
by  a  glance  at  the  illustration  here  reproduced' by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.>  It  will  be  seen  that  the  "  bye-stakes  " 
are  merely  inserted 
in  the  "  upsett," 
whereas  the  stakes 
are  driven  in  at  each 
side  of  the  "  bottom- 
sticks"  and  pricked 
up  to  form  the  rigid 
framework  of  the  side. 
When  the  "bottom- 
sUck  "  and  "  stake  " 
are  formed  of  one  and 
the  same  continuous 
rod,  it  is  termed  a 
"league."  If  the 
bottom  is  made  on 
a  hoop  the  butts 
of  the  stakes  are 
"sKped,"  U.  cut 
away  with  a  long  cut 
of  the  shop-knife,  and 
turned  tightly  round 
the  hoop;  they  are 
then  said  to  be  "  seal- 
lomed"on.  The  chief 
strokes  used  in  con- 
structing an  ordinary 
basket  are  :  —  the 
"  slew  " — ^twoor  more 
rods  woven  together; 

the  "rand,"  rods  woven  in  singly;  the  "fitch,"  two  rods 
tightly  worked  alternately  one  under  the  other,  employed  for 
skeleton  work  such  as  cages  and  waste-paper  baskets;  the 
"  pair,"  two  rods  worked  alternately  one  over  the  other,  used 
for  filling  up  bottoms  and  covers  of  round  and  oval  baskets; 
and  the  "  wale,"  three  or  more  rods  worked  alternately,  forming 
a  string  or  binding  course.  Variotas  forms  of  plaiting,  n^iing 
and  tracking  are  used  for  bordering  off  or  finishing. 

An  ordinary  oval  basket  is  made  by  preparing  the  requisite 
number  of  bottom  sticks,  preserving  their  length  greater  than 
the  required  width  of  the  bottom.  They  are  ranged  in  pain  on 
the  floor  parallel  to  each  other  at  small  intervals,  in  the  diftDCti(» 
of  the  longer  diameter  of  the  basket,  thus  forming  what  may 
be  called  the  "  woof,"  for  basket-work  is  literally  a  web.  These 
parallel  rods  are  then  crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  pairs  of  the 
largest  osiers,  on  the  butt  ends  of  which  the  workman  places  his 
feet;  and  they  are  confined  in  their  places  by  being  each  vovtea 
alternately  over  and  under  the  parallel  pieces  first  laid  down 
and  their  own  butts  which  form  the  end  bottom  sticks.  The 
whole  now  forms  what  is  technically  called  the  "  siath,"  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  basket  Next  other  rods  arc  taken  and 

*  See  the  report  of  a  paper  by  T.  Okey,  published  in  the  Juurmai  of 
the  Society  01  Arts,  January  nth,  1907. 
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woven  under  and  over  the  sticks  all  round  the  bottom  until  it  be 
of  sufficient  sixe,  and  the  woof  be  occupied  by  them.  Thus  the 
bottom  or  foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  is  to  be 
raLed  is  finished.  This  latter  part  is  accomplished  by  sharpen- 
ing the  large  ends  of  as  many  long  and  stout  osiers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  form  the  stakes  or  skeleton.  These  are  forced 
between  the  bottom  sticks  from  the  edge  towards  the  centre, 
and  are  turned  up  or  "  upset "  in  the  direction  of  the  sides; 
then  other  rods  are  woven  in  and  out  between  each  of  them, 
until  the  basket  is  raised  to  the  intended  height,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  depth  it  is  to  receive.  The  edge  or 
border  is  finished  by  tiuming  down  the  ends  of  the  stakes,  now 
standing  up,  behind  and  in  front  of  each  other,  whereby  the 
whole  is  firmly  and  compactly  united,  and  it  b  technically 
known  as  the  *'  belly."  A  lid  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan 
as  that  of  the  bottom,  and  tied  on  with  hinges  formed  of  twisted 
zxmIs;  simple  handles  may  be  made  by  inserting  similar  rods  by 
the  sides  of  two  opposite  stakes  and  looping  them  under  the 
border  to  form  rope>like  handles  of  three  strands.  This  is  the 
most  simple  kind  of  basket,  from  which  others  differ  only  in 
being  nuule  with  finer  materials  and  in  being  more  nicely 
executed;  but  in  these  there  is  considerable  scope  for  taste  and 
fancy,  and  articles  are  produced  of  extreme  neatness  and  in- 
genuity in  construction. 

In  addition  to  willows  many  other  materials  arc  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  wicker-work.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  is  the  stem  of  Calamus  viminalis  or  other  allied  species — 
the  cane  or  rattan  of  (»mmerce — which  is  used  whole  or  made 
into  skains.  Since  x88o  the  central  pith  of  this  material,  known 
as  "  cane-pulp  "  or  "  cane-pith,"  has  been  largely  used  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  and  other  finer  classes  of  work.^  About  the  same 
period  plaited  rush  and  straw,  often  coloured,  came  into  iise 
together  with  enamelled  skains  of  cane.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  basket-work  in  these  developments  has  encroached 
somewhat  on  the  domain  of  cabinet-making;  for  wood  and 
nails  are  now  much  used  in  constructing  Imket-work  chairs, 
tables  and  other  furniture. 

With  splits  of  various  species  of  bamboo  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  manufacture  baskets  of  unequalled  beauty  and  finish. 
The  bamboo  wicker-work  with  which  the  Japanese  sometimes 
encase  their  delicate  egg-shell  por<%lain  is  a  marvellous  example 
of  manipulation,  and  they  and  the  Chinese  excel  in  the  applica- 
tion of  bamboo  wicker-work  to  furniture.  In  India  "  Cajan  " 
baskets  are  extensively  made  from  the  fronds  of  the  Palmyra 
palm,  Borassus  flabeUiformis^  and  Jthis  manufacture  has  been 
established  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany,  where  it  is  now  an 
important  and  characteristic  staple.  Among  the  other  materials 
may  be  enumerated  the  odorous  roots  of  the  khus-khus  grass, 
Anaikerum.  mmicaiumf  and  the  leaves  of  various  spedes  of 
screw  pine,  used  in  India  and  the  East  generally.  The  fronds 
of  the  palm  of  the  Seychelles,  Lodoiua  suHdlarum^  are  used  for 
very  delicate  basket-work  in  those  islands.  Strips  of  the  New 
Zealand  fiax  plant,  Phormium  tenax,  are  made  into  baskets  in 
New  Zealand.  Esparto  fibre  is  used  in  Spain  and  Algeria  for 
rude  fruit  baskets.  Various  spedes  of  Maranta  yield  basket 
materials  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  and  the 
TiriUf  a  spedes  of  CakUheOy  a  member  of  the  order  Zingiber aceae, 
is  also  emfdoyed  similariy  in  Trinidad.  Baskets  are  also  fre- 
quently made  from  straw,  from  various  sedges  (jCyperus),  and 
from  shavings  and  flints  of  many  kinds  of  wood. 

The  chief  centres  of  English  basket  manufacture  outside 
London  are  Thurroaston  near  Leicester,  Basford  near  Notting- 
ham, and  Grantham.  Large  but  decreasing  quanrities  of  light 
basket-woik  are  made  for  the  English  market  in  Verdun,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  and  in  other  parts  of  France;  and 
great  quantities  of  fancy  and  other  work  are  produced  in  Belgium, 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany,  notably  at  Lichtenfels  in 
Bavaria,  at  Sonnefeld  in  Saxony  and  in  the  Black  Forest. 

The  import  and  export  values  of  baskets  and  basket-ware,  and  of 
willows  and  rods  for  basket-making,  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  since  1900,  in  which 


year  basket-ware  from  fordgn  oo|intries  was  imported  to  the  value 
of  £239>4<»-  In  1901  the  imports  increased  to  £264.181;  then  they 
declined  to  £227,070  in  1905.  The  main  sources  of  supply  are  shown 
in  this  comparison  of  1900  and  1905: — 


Belgium 
Holland 
France 
Germany 
~apan 
""ortugal 


h 

p. 


190a 


£72.031 

5«.2I4 
55.870 

33.155 
8,140 
5.066 


1905. 


£77.766 

54407 
27.910 
22,89a 
25,536 

3.971 


+£5.735 
-  3.807 
-27,960 
- 10,263 
+  17.396 
1.095 


The  increase  from  Japan  (for  190A  the  value  was  £52,377}  and  the 
decrease  from  France  are  remarkable. 

The  import  values  of  fordgn  willows  increased  from  £52,219  in 
1900  to  £62,286  in  1905,  the  most  important  exporting  countries 
being:— 


Germany 

Belgium 

Holland 


1900. 


£22.594 
18.800 

9.771 


1905. 


£34.752 
11,864 
12,750 


+£12.158 
-     6,936 

+     2,979 


Small  Britidi  re-exports  of  willows  (£1808  in  1900  and  A71  in 
1905)  and  of  baskets  (£3785  in  1900  and  £6633  in  1905)  to  foreign 
parts  and  British  possessions  are  tabulated.  No  particulars  of 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  are  specified  in  the 
returns.  (T.  O.) 

BASKET-BALL,  a  game  adapted  to  the  open  air,  but  usually 
played  upon  the  floor  of  a  gymnasiiui  and  in  the  cold  season. 
It  was  the  invention,  in  1891,  of  James  Naismith,>an  instructor 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
training-school  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  A  demand  had 
arisen  for  a  game  for  the  gymnasium  class,  which  would  break 
the  monotony  and  take  the  place,  during  the  winter  months, 
of  football  and  baseball,  and  which  was  not  too  rough  to  be  played 
indoois.  The  idea  of  the  game  was  first  published  in  the  Tri- 
angUf  the  school  paper.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
indoor  games  of  America,  for  girls  as  well  as  for  men,  and  spread 
to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Basket-ball  is  played  on  a  marked-off  space  60  ft.  by  40  ft. 
in  extent,  though  in  the  open  air  the  dimensions  may  be  greater. 
In  the  middle  of  each  short  side  and  10  ft.  above  the  floor  or 
ground,  is  placed  a  basket  consisting  of  a  net  suspended  from  a 
metal  ring  18  in.  in  diameter,  backed,  at  a  distance  of  6 
in.,  by  a  back-board  6  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  high.  The  object 
of  the  game  is  to  propel  an  inflated,  leather-covered  ball,  30 
in.  in  cinnimference,  into  the  opponents^  basket,  which  is  the 
goal,  by  striking  it  with  the  open  hands.  The  side  wins  that 
scores  most  goals  during  two  periods  of  play  divided  by  an 
interval  of  rest.  Although  there  is  practically  no  Umit  to  the 
number  of  players  on  each  side,  all  indoor  matches  are  played 
by  teams  of  five,  in  positions  opposing  one  another  as  in  lacrosse, 
centre,  right  and  left  forwards,  and  right  and  left  guards  (or 
backs).  A  referee  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  game  and 
decides  when  goak  have  been  properly  scored,  and  an  umpire 
watches  for  infringements  of  the  rules,  which  constitute  fouls. 
There  are  also  a  scorer  and  timekeeper. 

The  game  is  started  with  the  two  opposing  centres  standing 
within  a  4-foot  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  referee  puts 
the  ball  in  play  by  tossing  it  into  the  air  over  the  heads  of  the 
centres,  who  jump  into  the  air  for  its  possession  or  endeavour 
to  bat  it  towards  the  opposing  goal.  From  this  moment  the  ball 
is  in  play  until  it  falls  into  a  basket,  or  passes  the  boundary-lines, 
or  a  foul  is  made.  After  a  goal  has  been  scored,  the  ball  is  again 
put  in  play  by  the  referee  in  the  centre.  Should  it  be  thrown 
across  the  boundary,  a  player  of  the  opposing  side,  standing  on 
the  line  at  the  point  where  the  ball  went  over,  puts  it  in  play  by 
passing  or  throwing  it  to  one  of  his  own  side  in  any  direction, 
there  being  no  off-side  rule — another  point  of  similarity  to 
lacrosse.  His  opponents,  of  course,  try  to  prevent  the  pass  or 
intercept  the  throw,  thus  securing  the  ball  themselves.  When 
a  foul  has  been  called,  a  player  of  the  opposing  side  is  allowed 
a  "  free  throw  "  for  his  opponents'  basket  from  a  mark  15  ft 
distant  from  it  and  without  interference.    A  goal  scored  from  a 
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free  throw  counts  one  point;  one  scored  while  the  ball  is  In  play 
counts  two.  Hacking,  striking,  holding  and  kicking  are  foul,  but 
a  player  may  interfere  with  an  opponent  who  has  the  ball  so 
long  as  he  uses  one  arm  only  and  does  not  hold.  A  player  must 
throw  the  ball  from  where  he  gets  it,  no  running  with  it  being 
allowed  excepting  when  continuously  bounding  it  on  the  floor. 
Basket-ball  is  an  extremely  fast  game  and  admits  of  a  high 
degree  of  combination  or  team-play.  The  principal  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  player  are  quickness  of  movement  and  of  judg- 
ment, coolness,  endurance,  accuracy  and  self-control.  Good 
dodging,  throwing,  passing  and  team-play  are  the  important 
requisites  of  the  game,  which  is  looked  upon  as  excellent  winter 
training  for  outdoor  games.  Basket-ball,  with  somewhat 
modified  rules,  is  extremdy  popular  with  young  women. 

See  Spaldini*s  Baskel-BaU  Guide-,  and  Geoiige  T.  Hepbron,  How 
to  Play  Basket-BaUi  and  Spaidini's  Baskel-BaU  Ctude  for  Women, 

BASNAGE,  JACQUES  (1651-X723),  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  eminent  lawyer  Henri  Basnage,  sieiur 
de  Franquenay  (16x5-1695),  and  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1653.  He  studied  dassical  languages  at  Saumur  and 
afterwards  theology  at  Geneva.  He  was  pastor  at  Rouen  (his 
native  place)  from  1676  till  1685,  when,  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  retire  to  Holland. 
He  settled  at  Rotterdam  as  a  minister  pensionary  till  1691, 
when  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church.  In  1709  the 
grand  pensionary  A.  Heinsius  (164 1-17  30)  secured  his  election 
as  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  intepd- 
ing  to  employ  him  mainly  in  dvil  afifairs.  Accordingly  he  was 
engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  Marshal  d'Uxelles,  pleni- 
potentiary of  France  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht — a  service 
which  he  executed  with  so  much  success  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  several  important  commissions,  all  of  which  he  discharged 
with  great  ability.  In  17x6  Dubois,  who  was  at  the  Hague  at 
the  instance  of  the  regent  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
ting the  Triple  Alliance  between  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  sought  the  advice  of  Basnage,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  failed  to  receive  permission  to  return  to  France  on 
a  short  visit  the  year  before,  did  his  best  to  further  the  negotia- 
tions. The  French  govenunent  also  turned  to  him  for  hdp  in 
view  of  the  threatened  rising  in  the  Cevennes.  Basnage  had 
welcomed  the  revival  of  the  Protestant  church  due  to  the  zeal 
of  Antoine  Court;  but  he  assured  the  regent  that  no  danger  of 
active  resistance  was  to  be  feared  from  it,  and,  true  to  the 
principles  of  Calvin,  he  denounced  the  rebellion  of  the  Camisards 
(q.v.)  in  his  Instructions  pastorales  aux  RifomUs  de  Prance  sur 
Vobtissance  due  aux  souverains  (Paris,  1720),  which  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  court  and  scattered  broadcast  in  the  south  of 
France.    Basnage  died  on  the  22nd  of  September  X723. 

Basnage  was  a  good  preacher  and  a  prolific  writer.  His  works 
include  several  dogmatic  and  polemical  treatises,  but  the  most 
important  are  the  historical.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
Hisloire  de  la  religion  des  iglises  riformies  (Rotterdam,  X690), 
the  Histoire  de  Viglise  depuis  Jisus-Ckrist  jusgu*d  priseni  {ib, 
1699) — both  of  them  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Fto- 
tcstant  polemics — and,  of  greater  scientific  value,  the  Histoire  des 
Juifs  (Rotterdam,  1706,  Eng.  trans.  1708)  and  the  Antiquitis 
judaiqucs  ou  remarques  critiques  sur  la  ripuWique  des  Hibreux 
(1713).  He  also  wrote  short  explanatory  introductions  and 
notes  to  a  collection  of  copper-plate  engravings,  much  valued 
by  coimoisseurs,  called  Histoires  du  Vieux  et  du  Nouveau 
Testament f  reprisenties  par  des  figures  gravies  en  taille-douce  par 
R.  de  Hooge  (Amsterdam,  1704). 

BASOCHE,  or  Bazoche,  with  the  analogous  forms  Basoque, 
Basocue  and  Bazouges;  from  the  Lat.  basilica^  in  the  sense  of 
law  courts,  a  French  gild  of  derks,  from  among  whom  legal 
representatives  (procureurs)  were  recruited.  This  gild  was  very 
ancient,  even  older  than  the  gild  of  the  procureurs^  with  which 
it  was  often  at  variance.  It  dated,  no  doubt,  from  the  time 
when  the  profession  of  procureur  (procurator,  advocate  or  legal 
representative)  was  still  free  in  the  sense  that  persons  rendering 
that  service  to  others  when  so  permitted  by  the  law  were  not 
yet  public  and  ministerial  officers.    For  this  purpose  there  was 


established  near  each  Important  juridical  centre  a  group  of 
clerks,  that  is  to  say,  of  men  skilled  in  law  (or  reputed  to  be  so), 
who  at  first  would  probably  fill  indifferently  the  r61es  of  repre- 
sentative or  advocate.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Basoche  <tf 
the  parlement  of  Paris;  which  naturally  formed  itself  into  a 
gild,  like  other  professions  and  trades  in  the  middle  ages.  But 
this  organization  eventually  became  disintegrated,  dividing  up 
into  more  specialized  bodies:  that  of  the  advocates,  whose 
history  then  begins;  and  that  of  legal  representatives,  whose 
profession  was  regularized  in  1344,  and  speedily  became  a  sale- 
able charge.  The  remnant  of  the  original  derks  constituted  the 
new  Basoche,  which  thenceforward  consisted  only  of  those  who 
worked  as  derks  for  the  procureurs,  the  richer  ones  among  them 
aspiring  themselves  to  attain  the  position  of  procureur.  They  all, 
however,  retained  some  traces  of  their  original  conditions.  "  They 
are  admitted,"  writes  an  x8th-century  author,  "  to  plead  before 
M.  le  lieutenant  civil  sur  Us  riferis*  and  before  M.  k  juge 
auditeur;  so  that  the  procureurs  of  these  days  are  but  the  former 
derks  of  the  Basoche,  admitted  to  offidate  in  important  cases  in 
preference  to  other  derks  and  to  their  exdusion."  From  its 
ancient  past  the  Basoche  had  also  preserved  certain  picturesque 
forms  and  names.  It  was  called  the  "  kingdom  of  the  Basockej" 
and  for  a  long  time  its  chief,  elected  each  year  in  general  assembly, 
bore  the  title  of  "  king."  This  he  had  to  give  up  towards  the  eod 
of  the  x6th  century,  by  order,  it  is  said,  of  Henry  III.,  and  was 
thenceforth  called  the  "  chancellor."  The  Basoche  had  besides 
its  maitres  des  requites,  a  grand  court-crier,  a  referendary,  an 
advocate-general,  a  procureur-giniral,  a  chaplain,  &c.  In  eariy 
days,  and  until  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  it  was  organized 
in  companies  in  a  military  manner  and  hdd  periodical  reviews  or 
parades  (monires),  sometimes  taking  up  arms  in  the  king's  service 
in  time  of  war.  Of  this  there  survived  bter  only  an  annual 
cavalcade,  when  the  members  of  the  Basoche  went  to  the  royal 
forest  of  Bondy  to  cut  the  maypole,  which  they  afterwards  set  up 
in  the  court-yurd  of  the  Palais.  We  hear  also  of  satirical  and 
literary  entertaiimients  given  by  derks  of  the  Palais  de  Jostkc, 
and  of  the  moralities  played  by  them  in  public,  which  form  an 
important  element  in  the  history  of  the  xuitiooal  theatre;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  x6th  century  these  performances  were  restricted  to 
the  great  hall  of  the  Palais. 

To  the  last  the  Basoche  retained  two  prindpal  prerogatives, 
(x)  In  order  to  be  recognized  as  a  qualified  procureur  it  was 
necessary  to  have  gone  through  one's  "  stage  "  in  the  Basoche,  to 
have  been  entered  by  name  for  ten  years  on  its  register.  It 
was  not  suffident  to  have  been  merely  derk  to  a  procureur  during 
the  period  and  to  have  been  registered  at  his  office.  This  rule 
was  the  occasion  of  frequent  conflicts  during  the  X7th  aad  iSth 
centuries  between  the  members  of  the  Basoche  and  the  piocuieuia, 
and  oh  the  whole,  despite  certain  decisions  favouring  the  latter, 
the  parlement  maintained  the  rights  of  the  Basoche.  Opinka 
was  favourable  to  it  because  the  certificats  de  compldsamce  issued 
by  the  procureurs  were  dreaded.  These  certificats  held  good, 
moreover,  in  places  where  there  was  no  Basoche.  (2)  T^ 
Basoche  had  judiciary  powers  recognized  by  the  law.  It  had 
disdplinary  jurisdiction  over  its  membera  and  dedded  p«>r«Mial 
actions  in  dvil  law  brought  by  one  derk  against  another  or  by  aa 
outsider  against  a  derk.  The  judgment,  at  any  rate  if  deCvtred 
by  a  maUre  des  requites,  was  authoritative,  and  cotdd  only  be 
contested  by  a  dvil  petition  before  the  andent  oouAcil  of  the 
Basoche.  The  Ch&telet  of  Paris  had  its  special  basoche,  which 
claimed  to  be  older  even  than  that  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  aad 
there  was  contention  between  them  as  to  certain  rii^ts.  The 
derks  of  the  procureurs  at  the  cour  des  comptes  of  Plans  had  their 
own  Basoche  of  great  antiquity,  called  the  "  empire  de  Galilee." 
The  Basoche  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  had  in  its  ancient  days  the 
right  to  create  provostships  in  localities  within  the  jurisdictioa  of 
the  parlement  of  Paris,  and  thus  there  sprang  up  a  certain  number 
of  local  basoches.  Others  were  independent  in  origin;  amos^ 
such  bdng  the  "  regency  "  of  Rouen  and  the  Basoche  of  thie 
parlement  of  Toulouse. 

'  A  procedure  for  obtaining  a  provisional  judgment  00 
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See  also  BlptrUrin  ie  iuristruienu  des  Guyet;  RmieiljUs  ^atnU 
dm  royaume  at  la  basocke  (F^ris,  1654);  L.  A.  Fabre.  Etudes  his- 
Imiqm*  i^  ^  <^o  ^  ^  basoehe  (Paris.  1856):  (J*  P«  £•) 

BASQUE  PROVINCES  (Prooincuu  Yascongadas),  a  division  of 
north-eastern  Spain,  comprising  the  three  provinces  of  Alava, 
Biscay  or  Vizcaya  and  Guipitzcoa.  Pop.  (1900)  603,596;  area 
3739  sq.m.,  the  third  in  density  in  Spam.  The  territory  occupied 
by  the  Basque  Provinces  forms  a  triangle  bounded  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  provinces  of  Santander,  Burgos  and  Logroflo, 
on  the  east  by  Navarre,  on  the  north  by  France  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Tlie  French  Pays  Basque  forms  part  of  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Bayonne  and  Maul£on.  For  an  account  of  the  people, 
their  origin,  customs  and  language,  see  Basques.  Of  the  Pro- 
vinces, Cu|p62coa  is  the  only  one  which  is  wholly  Basque, 
Abva  is  the  least  so.  Its  capital,  Vitoria,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Gothic  king  LeovigQd  (581).  Older  than  these 
divisions,  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  the  andent  hmlts  of 
the  dioceses  of  Pafaiplona,  Bayonne  and  Calahorra,  probably 
corresponded  more  nearly  to  the  boundaries  of  the  andent 
tribes,  the  Autrigones,  the  Caristi,  the  Varduli  and  the  Vascones, 
with  their  still  differing  dialects,  than  do  these  dvil  provinces. 

Leaving  aside  the  legendary  and  uncertain  portion  of  their 
history,  we  find  the  Provinces  in  some  districts  dependent  allies 
of  Navarre,  in  others  of  Castile.  In  Biscay  the  counts  of  Haro 
were  lords  of  Biscay  from  1093  to  1350.  There  was  a  short  union 
with  Castile  under  Pedro  the  Cruel,  but  the  definitive  union  did 
not  take  place  till  1370.  In  Alava  the  ruling  power  was  the  con- 
federation of  Arriaga  (so  called  after  its  meeting  place),  which 
tfnited  the  province  to  the  crown  of  Castile  in  1332.  Guipdzcoa, 
which  had  been  dependent  sometimes  on  Navarre,  sometimes  on 
Castile,  was  definitivdy  united  to  Castile  in  x  300.  From  the  year 
X425  the  provinces  were  desolated  by  party  wars  among  the  lesser 
nobles  {parienUs  mayores)  but  these  came  to  an  end  in  1460- 
Z49S,  when  Henry  IV,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  strengthened 
the  power  of  the  towns  and  forbade  the  erection  of  any 
fortified  house  in  the  country.  Thou^  the  three  Basque 
Provinces  were  thus  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  they  still 
remained  a  land  apart  (tkrra  apariada).  Their  juntas  acted 
to  some  extent  in  common;  and  although  no  written  federal 
pact  is  known  to  have  existed,  they  employed,  as  the  sjrmbol 
of  their  unity,  a  seal  with  the  word  Irurac^^ "  The  Three  One," 
engraved  upon  it.  They  preserved  their  own  laws,  customs, 
fiurosi^sat  Basques),  which  the  Spanish  kings  swore  to  observe 
and  maintain.  Unless  countersigned  by  the  juntas  the  decrees 
of  Cortes  and  Spanish  legislation  or  royal  oniers  had  no  force 
in  the  Provinces.  In  the  junta  of  1481  Guipdzcoa  alone  proposed 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  peace  and  free  trade  for  ten  years  with 
Eo^nd,  and  this  was  signed  in  Westminster,  on  the  9th  of 
Bfluch  X482  (see  Rymer,  Fordera).  The  Basques  still  made 
their  own  treaties  with  England  and  France  and  are  mentioned 
apart  from  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713).  They  still 
preserved  in  thdr  munidpal  institutions  the  old  style  of  re- 
piMicat  derived  from  the  civitalcs  and  respublicae  of  andent 
Rome.  This  kind  of  independence  and  autonomy  lasted  un- 
challenged until  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1833,  when,  in 
default  of  male  heirs,  his  brother  Don  Carlos  claimed  the  throne, 
confirmed  the  Basque  fueros,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  his  niece,  Isabd  11.  A  seven  years'  war  followed,  in 
which  an  English  legion  under  Sir  George  de  Lacy  Evans  and 
a  naval  lorcc  under  Lord  John  Hay  took  part.  It  was  ended  by 
the  Convenio  de  Vcrgara  (August  31st,  1839)  in  which  the  con- 
cession and  modification  of  the  fueros  was  demanded.  The 
troubled  period  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  Isabd  11.  in 
1868  save  importunity  for  a  second  Carlist  war  from  1872  to 
1876.  This  ended,  unlike  the  former  one,  in  the  utter  defeat 
of  the  Carlist  forces,  and  left  the  Provinces  at  the  mercy  of  the 
government,  without  terms  or  agreement.  In  general  govern- 
ment and  legislation  the  Provinces  were  then  assimilated  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  After  1876,  the  Provindal  parliaments 
(diputaeumes)  were  dected  like  the  other  provindal  coundls  of 
Spain,  deprived  of  many  privileges  and  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
interference  of  the  dvil  governors.    But  their  representatives, 


assisted  by  the  senators  and  deputies  of  the  Basque  Provinces 
in  the  Cortes,  negotiated  successive  pacts,  each  lasting  several 
yea^,  securing  for  the  three  Provinces  their  munidpal  and 
provindal  self-government,  and  the  assessment,  distribution 
and  collection  of  thdr  prindpal  taxes  and  octroi  duties,  on  the 
understanding  that  an  agreed  sum  should  be  paid  annually  to 
the  state,  subject  to  an  increase  whenever  the  national  taxation 
of  other  provinces  was  augmented.  In  December  1906,  after 
long  discussion,  the  contribution  of  the  Basque  Provinces  to  the 
state,  according  to  the  law  of  the  3ist  of  Jidy  1876,  was  fixed 
for  the  next  twenty  years;  for  the  first  ten  years  at  8,500,000 
pesetas,  for  the  next  ten  an  additional  500,000  pesetas,  from 
31st  December  19x6  to  31st  December  X926,  the  province  of 
GuipfizGoa  paying  in  addition  700,000  pesetas  to  the  treasury. 
These  pacts  have  hitherto  been  scrupulously  observed,  and  as 
the  local  authorities  levy  the  contribution  after  thdr  own  local 
customs,  landed  property  and  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes  are  less  heavily  taxed  in  these  territories  than  in  the  rest 
ofSpaiiL  Enough  is  raised,  however,  besides  the  amount  handed 
over  to  the  government,  to  enable  the  schooU,  roads,  harbours 
and  public  works  of  every  kind  to  be  maintained  at  a  standard 
which  compares  very  favourably  with  other  parts  of  Spain. 
When  the  three  provinces  sent  in  their  first  contingent  of  con- 
scripts in  X877,  it  was  found  that  all  but  about  sixty  knew  how 
to  read  and  write,  and  succeeding  contingents  have  kept  up  this 
high  standard. 

In  agricidture  the  Basque  Provinces  and  the  Pays  Basque 
were  great  ddcr  countries,  but  during  the  i9tb  century  this  was 
gradually  replaced  by  wine-growing.  The  chid  industries  of 
the  Basque  Provinces  are  the  sea  fisheries  and  iron  mining. 
Some  of  the  mines  round  Bilbao  have  been  worked  from  pre- 
historic times.  In  1905  the  Basque  Provinces  produced  5,302,344 
tons  of  iron,  over  five  millions  of  which  came  from  Biscay,  out 
of  a  total  of  9>395t3i4  tons  for  the  whole  of  Spain.  More  than 
the  half  of  this  total  5>S45>89S  tons,  was  exported  to  England. 
The  swords  of  Mondragon  in  Guip6zcoa  were  renowned  before 
those  of  Toledo.  Eibar  in  the  same  province  has  long  been  a 
small-arms  factory.  There  in  the  19th  century  Sefior  Zuloaga 
successfully  revived  the  artistic  inlaying  of  gold  and  silver  in 
sted  and  iroiL 

Bibliography.— Of  oWer  works,  though  often  uncritical,  R.  P. 
Henao's  Averiguaciones  d*  Uu  AntigOedades  de  CantaMa  (Salamanca, 
1688).  is  still  valuable  (new  edition,  1894).  For  all  that  relates  to 
the  mannera  and  customs  of  the  people,  Corografia  d*  Cuipuuoa,  by 
R.  P.  M.  de  Larramendi,  S.T.,  b  indispensable.  Written  about  1750, 
it  was  first  printed  in  Barcelona  in  1882  (later  edition,  San  Sebastian, 
1896).  There  are  excellent  chapters  on  the  Basque  Provinces  in  the 
Introduccton  a  la  Historia  Nalwal,  yala  Gtogtajla  Fisica  d*  EspaMa, 
by  D.  Guillermo  Bowles  (Madrid.  X775).  El  Guipuscoano  insiruidc 
(San  Sebastian,  1780),  in  the  fonn  of^a  dictbnary.  gives  full  details 
of  the  life,  the  riehts,  duties  and  obligations  of  a  Basque  dtizen  of 
that  date.  The  Diccionario  Geograftco-Historico  de  Esta/Ha,  tome  L, 
ii.  Ei  Reyno  de  Navarra  Senorio  de  Vitcaya  y  Prooincuu  de  Alaoa  y 
Cuipiteoa  (Madrid,  1802),  is  full  of  local  information,  but  with  a 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  central  government.  The  best  works  on 
the  various  editions  of  the  fueros  are  Historia  de  la  Legislacion  .  .  . 
civil  deEspafIa,  by  A.  Marichalar,  Marques  de  Montesa.  and  (Jayetano 
Manrique;  Fueros  de  Naoarra  Vixcaya,  GuipilUcoa  y  Alava  (Madrid, 
2nd  ed.,  1868) ;  and  the  Noticia  de  las  cosas  memorahles  de  Guipizcoa. 
by  D.  Pablo  de  Gorosabd  (Tolosa.  1899-1901),  the  last  volume  of 
which  by  C.  de  Echegaray,  gives  the  legislative  acts  down  to  May 
1900.  Las  Provincias  Vascongadas  a  Fines  de  la  Edad  Media^  by 
D.  Carmdo  de  Echegaray  (San  Sebastian,  1 895) ,  is  cxcdlent.  There 
u  a  Historia  de  Biecava^  by  Dr  E  de  Labayru,  and  a  Compendia  of 
the  same  by  Fermin  Herran  (Bilbao,  1903).  D.  Carmdo  de  Eche- 
BAray,  Cronista  de  las  Provincias  Vascongadas,  with  his  colleagues 
D.  Serapio  Mugica,  F.  Soraluce,  and  other  historians,  has  ex- 
amined, catalogued  and  indexed  the  municipal  archives  of  all  the 
towns,  without  which  no  true  history  can  be  written.  Several 
discoveries  of  important  missing  documents  and  MSS.  were  thus 
made.  The  development  of  the  Basque  mining  industry  is  fully 
described  in  Las  Minas  de  hierro  de  la  provincia  de  Viecaya, 
progressos  reaiaados  en  esta  region  derde  1870  hasta  1899  (Bilbao, 
1900).  Iw.We.) 

BASQUES,  a  people  inhabiting  the  three  Basque  Provinces — 
Biscay,  Alava  and  Guipdzcoa — and  Navarre  in  Spain,  and  the 
arrondissement  of  Bayonne  and  Maulfon  in  France.  Thenurober 
of  those  who  can  be  considered  in  any  sense  pure  Basques  is 
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probably  about  600,000  in  Europe,  with  peifiaps  xoo,ooo 
emigrants  in  the  Americas,  chiefly  in  the  r^on  of  La  Plata  in 
South  America.  The  word  Basques  is  historically  derived  from 
VasconeSy  which,  written  Wascones,  has  also  given  the  name 
Gascons  to  a  very  different  race.  The  Basques  call  themselves 
Eskualdunak,  i.e,  "  those  who  possess  the  Eskuara"  and  their 
country  Eskual-Herria. 

Language. — ^The  original  and  proper  name  of  the  language  is 
Eskuara  (euskara,  uskara),  a  word  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  which  probably  corresponds 
with  the  idea  "clearly  speaking."  The  language  is  highly 
interesting  and  stands  as  yet  absolutely  isolated  from  the 
other  tongues  of  Europe,  though  from  the  pxirely  grammatical 
point  of  view  it  recalls  the  Magyar  and  Finnic  languages.  It  is 
an  agglutinative,  incorporating  and  polysynthetic  system  of 
speech;  in  the  general  series  of  organized  linguistic  families  it 
would  take  an  intermediate  place  between  the  American  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Ugro-Altxuc  or  Ugrian  on  the  other. 

Basque  has  no  graphic  system  of  its  own  and  uses  the  Roman 
character,  either  Spanish  or  French;  a  few  particular  sounds 
are  indicated  in  modem  writings.by  dotted  or  accented  letters. 
The  alphabet  would  vary  according  to  the  dialects.  Prince  L.  L. 
Bonaparte  counts,  on  the  whole,  thirteen  simple  voweb,  thirty- 
eight  simple  consonants.  Nasal  vowels  are  found  in  some 
dialects  as  well  as  "  wet "  consonants— /y,  dy,  iiy,  &c.  The 
doubling  of  consonants  is  not  allowed  and  in  actual  curretit 
speech  most  of  the  soft  consonants  are  dropped.  The  letter  r  can- 
not begin  a  word,  so  that  ralumem  is  written  in  Basque  arrasoin. 

Declension  is  replaced  by  a  highly  developed  postpositional 
system;  first,  the  definite  article  itself  a  (i^ural  ak)  is  a  post- 
position—mA^*,  "  horse,"  zaldia  "  the  horse,"  taldiak,  "  the 
horses."  The  declensional  suffixes  or  postpositions,  which,  just 
like  oar  prepositions,  may  be  added  to  one  another,  are  postponed 
to  the  article  when  the  noun  is  definite.  The  principal  suffixes 
are  k,  the  mark  of  the  plural,  and  of  the  singular  nominative 
agent;  n,  "  of  "  and  "  in  ";  »,  "  to  »;  s,  "  by  ";  i*,  "  some  "; 
ko,  "from,"  "of"  (Ut. a) ;./»*,  "from"  (Ut.  ex);  tut, 
kotsal,  tzako,  "  for  ";  kin,  gaz,  "  with  ";  gaUk,  "  for  the  sake  of"; 
f ana,  "  towards  ";  ra,  rat,  "  to,"  "  into,"  "  at,"  &c  Of  these 
suffixes  some  are  joined  to  the  definite,  others  to  the  indefinite 
noun,  or  even  to  both. 

The  personal  pronotms,  which  to  a  superficial  observer  appear 
closely  related  to  those  of  the  Semitic  or  Hamitic  languages,  are 
m,  "I";  A»,"  thou";  gu,  "we";««,  "you"  in  modem 
times,  zu  has  become  a  pdite  form  of  "  thou,"  and  a  trae  plural 
"  you  "  (»'.«.  more  than  one)  has  been  formed  by  suffixing  the 
pluralizing  sign  k — tuek. .  The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are 
mere  demonstratives.  There  are  three:  kurc  or  kura,  "  that "; 
hau  or  kau,  "this";  on  or  kori,  "this"  or  "that"  Other 
unexplained  forms  are  found  in  the  verbal  inflexions,  e.g.  d,  it, 
and  t,  "1"  or  "me";  d-akus4,  "  it  see  I  "-I  see  it;  d-crraU, 
"  it  fdlows  me."  Tlie  demonstratives  are  used  as  articles: 
gazi-en^fr,  "  this  younger  one  ";  andre-ori,  "  this  lady  at  some 
disUnce."  The  reflective  "  self  "  is  expressed  by  buru,  "  head." 
The  relative  does  not  exist,  and  in  its  place  is  used  as  a  kind  of 
verbal  participle  with  the  ending  n:  doa,  "  he  goes  ";  doana, 
"  he  who  is  going  " ;  in  the  modem  Basque,  however,  by  imitation 
of  French  or  Spanish,  the  interrogative  zein,  zoin,  is  used  as 
a  relative.  Other  intenogatives  are  nor,  "  who  "',zer,  "  what "; 
umbait,  "how  much,"  &c  Bat,  "one";  batzu,  "several"; 
bakokh,  "  each  ";  norbait,  "  some  one  ";  haniiz  or  hainitz, 
"  much  ";.  elkar,  "  both  ";  are  the  most  common  indefinite 
pronouns.  The  numeral  system  is  vicesimal;  e.g.  34  is  kogoi  ta 
kamalaur,  "  twenty  and  fourteen."  The  numbers  from  one  to 
ten  are:  x,  hat;  2,  bi;  3,  hiru',  4,  lau;  5,  bortz  or  host',  6,  sH', 
7,  zazpi',  8,  zortzi',  q,  bcieratzi;  10,  hamar;  30,  hogoi  or  kogei; 
40,  berrogoi  (i.e.  twice  twenty) ;  zoo,  ekun.  There  is  no  genuine 
word  for  a  thousand. 

The  genders  in  Basque  grammar  are  distinguished  only  in 
the  verbal  forms,  in  which  the  sex  of  the  person  addressed  is 
indicated  by  a  special  suffix;  so  that  eUakit  means,  "  I  do  not 
know  it ";  but  to  a  woman  one  says  also:  ettakinatf  "  I  do  not 


know  it,  oh  woman  I"  To  a*  man  one  says:  ezlakiat  (for  a- 
takikat), "  I  do  not  know  it,  oh  man  I"  moreover,  certain  dialectic 
varieties  have  a  respectful  form:  estakiznt,  "  I  do  not  know  it, 
you  respectable  one,"  from  which  also  a  childish  form  Is  derived, 
eztakickta,  "  I  do  not  know  it,  oh  child! " 

The  Basque  conjugation  appears  most  complicated,  sina  it 
incorporates  not  only  the  subject  pronouns,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  indirect  and  direct  complement.  Each  transitive  form 
may  thus  offer  twenty-four  variations — "  he  gives  it,"  **  he 
gives  it  to  you,"  "  he  gives  them  to  us,"  &c,  &c.  Primidvdy 
there  were  two  tenses  only,  an  imperfect  and  a  present,  which 
were  distinguished  in  the  transitive  verb  by  the  place  of  the 
personal  subject  element:  dakigu,  "  we  are  knowing  it  "  (fa, 
i.e.  we),  and  ginaki,  "  we  were  knowing  it  ";  in  the  intransitive 
by  a  xuisalixation  of  the  radical:  niz,  "  I  am  ";  iiiii£s,  **  I  was." 
In  modem  times  a  conjectural  future  has  been  derived  by  adding 
the  suffix  ke,  dakikel,  "  I  will,  shall  or  probaUy  can  know  it** 
No  proper  moods  are  known,  but  subjunctive  or  conjunctive 
forms  are  formed  by  adding  a  final  11,  as  dakusat,  "  1  am  looking 
at  it  ";  dakusadan,  "  if  I  see  it."  No  voices  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  the  same  radical,  so  that  there  are  separate  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs. 

In  its  present  state  Basque  only  emplc^  its  regular  conjugatioB 
exceptionally;  but  it  has  developed,  probably  under  the  influence 
of  neo-Latin,  a  most  extensive  conjugation  by  combining  a  few 
auxiliary  verbs  and  what  may  be  called  partidisles,  in  fact 
declined  nouns:  ikusien  dut,  "  I  have  it  in  seeing,"  "  I  see  it  "; 
ikusiko  dut,  "  I  have  it  to  be  seen,"  "  I  will  see  it,"  ftc  The 
principal  auxiliaries  are:  izan,  "  to  be  ";  and  ukan,  **  to  have"; 
but  edin,  "  to  can  ";  oa,  "  to  be  able  ";  egiu,  "  to  nmke  ";iMm, 
"  to  go  ";  eroan,  "  to  draw,"  "  to  move,"  are  also  much  used  in 
this  manner. 

The  syntax  is  simple,  the  phrases  are  short  and  genenlly  the 
order  of  words  is:  subject,  complement,  verb.  The  determining 
element  follows  the  detomined:  gizon  ka9idia,  "  man  great  the  ** 
— t^e  great  man;  the  genitive,  however,  precedes  the  nomina- 
tive— gtzonaren  etchea,  "  the  man's  house."  Compositioo  is 
common  and  it  has  caused  several  juxtapoaed  words  to  be 
combined  and  contracted,  so  that  they  are  partially  fused  widi 
one  another — a  process  called  ^ysyntketicism;  odd,  "  dood," 
and  ots,  "noise,"  form  odots,  "thunder";  bdaw,  "forehead." 
and  oin,  "  foot,"  give  bdaun,  "  knee,"  front  of  the  foot.  The 
vocabula^  is  poor;  general  and  synthetic  words  are  often 
wanting;  but  particular  terms  abound.  There  is  no  proper 
term  for  "  sister,"  but  arreba,  a  man's  sister,  is  distinguished 
from  akizpa,  a  woman's*  sister.  We  find  no  original  words  for 
abstract  ideas,  and  Qod  is  simply  "  the  Ixmi  of  the  h^fa.'* 

The  vocabulary,  however,  varies  extremely  fmn  piaoe  to 
place  and  the  dialectic  varieties  are  very  numerous.  They  have 
been  summed  iy>  by  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  as  etghi;  these 
may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  groups:  the  eastern,  com- 
prising the  Souletine  and  the  two  lower  Navarrese;  the  central 
formed  by  the  two  upper  Navarrese,  the  Guip6«»an  and  the 
Labourdine;  and  the  western,  formed  by  the  Biscayan,  spoken 
too  in  Alava.  These  names  are  drawn  from  the  territorial 
subdivisions,  although  the  dialects  do  not  exactly  concapoDd 
with  them. 

Ethnology  and  Anthropology.— Tbt  earliest  notices  of  the 
geography  of  Spain,  from  the  5th  century  b.c,  rq>reseiit  Spam 
as  occupied  by  a  congeries  of  tribes  distinguished  mainly  as  Iberi, 
C^tiboi  and  Celts.  These  had  no  cohesion  together,  and  unless 
temporarily  united  against  some  foreign  foe,  were  at  war  with 
one  another  and  were  in  constant  movement;  the  ruder  tribes 
being  driven  northwards  by  the  adv;andng  tide  of  Mediterranean 
civilization.  The  tribes  in  the  south  in  Baetica  had,  acoofdiag 
to  Trogus  and  Strabo,  written  laws,  poems  of  ancient  date  and 
a  literature.  Of  this  nothing  has  reached  us.  We  have  otAy 
some  inscriptions,  legends  on  coins,  marks  on  pottery  and  00 
megalithic  monuments,  in  alphabets  sli^tly  differing,  and 
belonging  to  six  geographical  districts.  These  still  await  aa 
interpreter;  but  they  show  that  a  like  general  language  was  onoe 
spoken  through  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  for  a  short  distance  oa 
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the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  character  of  the  letters 
u  deaiiy  of  Levant  origin,  but  the  particiilar  alphabets,  to 
which  each  may  be  refexred,  and  their  connexion,  if  any,  with 
the  Basque,  are  still  undetermined.  It  was  early  remarked  by 
the  dwsnical  sdiolars  among  the  Basques  after  the  Renaissance 
that  certain  names  in  the  andent  toponsrmy  of  Spain,  though 
transcribed  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  i^  by  foreigners, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  yet  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  actual 
place-names  in  Basque  {e.g.  Iliberis,  Iriberry) ;  and  in  a  few  cases 
(Mondiculeia,  Mendigony;  Iluro,  Oloron)  die  site  itsdf  shows 
the  reason  of  the  name.  Andres  de  Poza  (1587),  Larramendi 
(1760),  Juan  B.  Erro  (x8o6)  and  othezs  had  noted  some  of  these 
facts,  but  it  was  W.  von  Humboldt  {1S21)  who  first  aroused  the 
attention  of  Europe  to  them.  This  greater  extension  of  a  people 
speaking  a  language  akin  to  the  Basque  thxou^iout  Spain,  and 
perhaps  in  Sicfly  and  Sardinia,  has  been  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  students,  though  some  competent  Basque  scholars  deny  it; 
and  the  certain  connexion  of  the  Basques,  other  with  the 
Iberians  or  Cdtiberians,  whether  in  race  or  language,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  oondusivdy  proved  as  long  as  the  so-odled  Cdtiberian 
inscriptions  remain  uninterpreted.    (See  also  Iberians.) 

After  so  many  centuries  of  dose  contact  and  interpenetratibn 
with  other  peoples,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  a  pure  physical 
type  among  the  present  Basques.  All  that  we  can  expect  is  to 
be  able  to  differentiate  them  from  their  neighbours.  The  earliest 
notice  we  have  of  the  Basques,  by  Einhard  (778),  speaks  of  thdr 
wonderful  agili^.  The  next,  the  pilgrim  of  the  Codex  Calixtinus 
<i3th  century),  says  the  Basques  axe  fairer  in  face  {fade  canii^ 
dicres)  than  the  Navarrese. 

Anthropologists  no  longer  rdy  soldy  on  craniology,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  skull,  to  distinguish  race.  The  researches 
of  Aranzadi  (1889  and  1905)  and  of  CoUignon  (rSog )  show  them 
as  less  fair  than  northern  Europeans,  but  fairer  than  any  of 
the  southern  races;  not  so  tall  as  the  Scandinavians,  Teutons 
or  British,  but  taller  than  their  neighbours  of  southern  races. 
There  is  no  tendency  to  prognathism,  as  in  some  of  the  Cdts. 
The  profile  is  often  very  fine;  the  carriage  is  remarkably  upright. 
Ndther  markedly  brachycephalous  nor  dolichocephalous,-  the 
skull  has  yet  certain  peculiarities.  In  the  conjunction  of  the 
whole  physical  qualities,  says  CoUignon,  there  is  a  Basque  type, 
differing  from  aU  those  he  has  studied  in  Europe  and  northern 
Africa.  There  are  differences  of  type  among  themselves,  yet,  when 
they  emigrate  to  South  America,  French  and  Spanish  Basques  are 
known  simply  as  Basques,  distinct  from  allx>ther  races. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Basques,  the  chief  theories  are: — (x)  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  tribes  whom  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
called  Iberi;  (3)  that  they  belong  to  some  of  the  fairer  Berber 
tribes  ("  Eurafrican,"  Herv6)  and  through  the  andent  Libyans, 
from  a  people  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments;  (3)  the 
Atlantic  theory,  that  they  belong  to  a  lost  Atlantic  continent, 
whose  inhabitants  were  represented  by  the  Guanches  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  by  a  fair  race  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa; 
(4)  that  they  are  an  indigenous  race,  who  have  never  had  any 
greater  extension  than  their  present  quarters. 

The  remains  of  prehistoric  races  hitherto  discovered  in  Spain 
throw  little  light  on  the  subject,  but  some  skulls  found  in  south- 
eastern Spain  in  the  age  of  metal  resemble  the  Basque  skulls  of 
Zaraus. 

The  megalithic  remains,  the  dolmens,  menhirs,  cromlfechs  and 
stone  cirdes  are  said  to  resemble  more  dosdy  those  of  northern 
Africa  than  the  larger  remains  of  Brittany  and  of  the  British 
Isles.  Aristotle  tdls  us  that  the  Ibcri  fixed  obelisks  round  the 
tomb  of  each  warrior  in  number  equal  to  the  enemies  he  had 
slain  {PotU.  vii.  c  2.  6),  but  proof  is  wanting  that  these  Iberi 
were  Basques. 

Iberian  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  so-called  toros 
de  gtdsandOt  rude  stone  bulls  or  boais,  on  other  monuments  of 
northern  Spain  and  in  andent  sepulchres;  .some  of  these 
figures,  e.g.  at  the  Cerro  de  los  Santos  in  Murda,  recall  the 
physical  type  of  the  modem  Basques,  but  they  are  assodated 
with  others  of  very  varied  t3rpes.  I 

Of  the  reiigioD  ii  the  Basques  anterior  to  Christianity,  little  | 


Is  certainly  known.  The  few  notices  we  have  point  to  a  worship 
of  the  dements,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  morning  star,  and 
to  a  belid  in  the  immortality  of  the  unbumt  and  unburied  body. 
The  custom  of  the  eomade,  attributed  by  Strabo  to  the  Cantabri, 
is  unknown  among  the  modem  Basques.  As  elsewhere,  the 
Romans  assimilated  Basque  local  ddties  to  their  own  pantheon, 
thus  we  find  Deo  Baicorrixo  (Baigorry)  and  Berauscontseke 
in  Latin  inscriptions.  But  the  ikame  which  the  Basques  them- 
sdves  give  to  the  Ddty  is  Jaincoa,  Jaungoikoa^  which  may  mean 
lord  or  master,  Lord  of  the  high;  but  in  the  dialect  of  Roncal, 
Goikoa  means  "the  moon,"  and  Jaungoikokoa  would  mean 
"  Lord  of  the  moon."  The  term  Jaun^  lord  or  master,  Etckeko 
Jautia,  the  lord  or  master  of  the  house,  is  applied  to  evexy 
householder. 

There  is  no  aid  to  be  got  from  folk-tales;  none  can  be  con- 
sidered exdusivdy  Basque  and  the  literature  is  altogether  too 
modem.  The  first  book  pxinted  in  Basque,  the  Linguae  Vas- 
conum  PrimUiaef  the  poems  of  Bexnard  d'Echepare,  is  dated 
x  545.  The  work  which  is  considered  the  standard  of  the  language 
is  the  Protestant  txanslation  of  the  New  Testament  made  by 
Jean  de  Licftxrague,  under  the  auspices  of  Jeaime  d'Albret,  and 
printed  at  La  Rochelle  in  X571.  The  pastorales  axe  open-air 
dramas,  like  the  moralities  and  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages. 
They  are  derived  from  French  materials;  but  a  dandng-chorus, 
invariably  introduced,  and  other  parts  of  the  mise-en-schUy 
point  to  possibly  earlier  traditions.  No  MS.  hitherto  discoveied 
is  eaxlier  than  the  x8th  century.  The  greater  part  of  the  other 
literature  is  religious  and  translated.  It  is  only  recently  that  a 
real  literature  has  been  attempted  in  Basque  with  any  success. 

In  spite  of  this  modernity  in  literature  there  are  other  matters 
which  show  how  strong  the  conservatism  of  the  Basques  really 
is.  Thus,  in  dealing  ^th  the  language,  the  only  true  measure 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  we  find  that  all  cutting  instruments 
are  of  stone;  that  the  week  has  only  three  days.  There  are  also 
other  stirvivals  now  fast  disappeaxing.  Instead  of  the  plough, 
the  Basques  used  the  laya,  a  two-pronged  short-handled  sted 
digging  fork,  admirably  adapted  to  small  properties,  where 
labour  is  abundant.  They  alone  of  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe  have  preserved  specimens  of  almost  every  dass  of  dance 
known  to  primitive  races.  These  are  (x)  animal  (or  pcnsibly 
totem)  dances,  in  which  men  personate  animals,  the  bear,  the 
fox,  the  horse,  &c.;  (2)  dances  to  represent  agriculture  and  the 
vintage  performed  with  wine-skins;  (3)  the  simple  arts,  such  as 
weaving,  where  the  dancers,  each  holding  a  long  coloured  ribbon, 
dance  round  a  pole  on  which  is  gradually  formed  a  pattern  like  a 
Scotch  tartan;  (4)  war-dances,  as  the  sword-dance  and  others; 
(5)  religious  dances  in  procession  before  the  Host  and  before 
the  altar;  (6)  ceremonial  dances  in  which  both  sexes  take  part 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  festival,  and  to  wdcome  dis- 
tinguished people.  How  large  a  part  these  played  in  the  life  of 
the  people,  and  the  value  attadied  to  them,  may  be  seen  in  the 
vehement  defence  of  the  religious  dances  by  Father  Larramendi, 
S.J.,  in  his  Corografic  de  dUptacoa^  and  by  the  large  sums  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  dancing  the  first  Saul  Basque  on  the  sta^  at 
the  dose  of  a  Pastorde. 

The  old  Basque  house  is  the  product  of  a  land  where  stone  and 
timber  were  ahnost  equally  abundant.  The  front-work  is  of 
wood  with  carved  beams;  the  balconies  and  huge  over-hanging 
roof  recall  the  Swiss  ch&let,  but  the  side  and  back  walls  are  of 
stone  often  heavily  buttressed.  The  cattle  occupy  the  ground- 
floor,  and  the  first  storey  is  readied  often  by  an  outside  staircase. 
The  carven  tombstones  with  their  ornaments  resemble  those  of 
Cdtic  countries,  and  are  found  also  at  Bologna  in  Italy. 

In  customs,  in  institutions,  in  administration,  in  dvil  and 
pditical  Ufe  there  is  no  one  thing  that  we  can  say  is  peculiarly 
and  exdusivdy  Basque;  but  their  whole  system  taken  together 
marks  them  off  from  other  people  and  especially  from  their 
neighbouis. 

Character, — ^The  most  marked  features  in  the  Basque  character 
are  an  intense  self-respect,  a  pride  of  race  and  an  obstinate 
conservatism.  Much  has  been  written  in  ridicule  of  the  claim 
of  all  Basques  to  be  noble,  but  it  was  a  fact  both  in  the  laws  of 
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Spain,  in  the  fueros  and  in  pradioe.  Every  Basqae  freeholder 
{vecino)  could  prove  himself  noble  and  thus  eligible  to  any  office. 
They  are  not  a  town  race;  a  Basque  village  consists  of  a  few 
houses;  the  population  lives  in  scattered  Jiabitations.  They 
do  not  fear  solitude,  and  this  makes  them  excellent  emigrants 
and  mf^ff*""*'^^  They  are  q>Iendid  seamen,  and  were  early 
renowned  as  whale  fishermen  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  They  were 
the  first  to  establish  the  cod-fishery  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. They  took  their  full  part  in  the  colonization  of  America. 
Basque  names  abound  in  the  older  colonial  families,  and  Basque 
newspapers  have  been  published  in  Buenos-Aixes  and  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  As  soldiers  th^  are  splendid  marchers; 
they  retain  the  tenacity  and  power  of  endurance  which  the 
Romans  remarked  in  the  Iberians  and  Cdtiberians.  They  are 
better  in  defence  than  in  attack.  The  failure  to  take  Bilbao 
was  the  turning-point  in  both  Carlist  wars.  In  civil  institutions 
and  in  the  tenures  of  property  the  legal  position  of  woriien  was 
very  hi^.  The  eldest  bora,  whether  boy  or  girl,  inherited  the 
ancestral  property,  and  this  not  only  among  the  hi^er  classes 
but  among  the  peasantry  also.  In  the  fueros  an  insult  done  to 
a  woman,  or  in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  is  punished  more 
severely  than  a  similar  offence  among  men.  This  did  not 
prevent  women  from  working  as  hard  as,  or  even  harder  than, 
the  men.  All  authors  speak  of  the  robust  appearance  of  the 
women-rowers  on  the  Bidassoa,  and  of  those  who  loaded  and 
unloaded  the  ships  in  Bilbao. 

InstUutUms. — In  their  municipal  institutions  they  kept  the  old 
Roman  term  respublica  for  the  civiUis  and  the  territory  betonging 
to  it.  All  municipal  officers  were  elective  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  mode  of  election,  from  universal  suffrage 
to  nomination  by  a  sin^e  person  chosen  by  lot,  that  the  Basques 
have  not  tried.  The  municipalities  sent  deputies  to  the  juntas  or 
parliaments  of  each  province.  These  assemblies  took  place 
originally  in  the  open  air,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  under 
trees,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  oak  of  Guernica  in 
Biscay,  or  under  copses,  as  the  Bilzaar  in  the  French  Pays  Basque. 
The  cortes  of  Navarre  met  at  Pamplona.  Delegates  from  the 
juntas  met  annually  to  consider  the  common  interests  of  the  three 
provinces.  Besides  the  separate  municipalities  and  the  juntas, 
there  were  often  assodaUons  and  assemblies  of  three  or  five  towns, 
or  of  three  or  four  valleys,  to  preserve  the  ^>ecial  privilege  or  for 
the  q>ecial  needs  of  each.  Hence  was  formed  a  habit  of  self- 
government,  the  practice  of  legislative,  judicial  and  administra- 
tive functioiM,  which  resulted  gradually  in  a  code  of  written  or 
unwritten  laws  embodied  in  the  fueros  or  fors  of  each  province, 
and  the  cartas-puehios  of  the  towns.  In  form  these  fiuros  or 
charters  are  often  grants  from  the  lord  or  sovereign;  in  reality 
they  are  only  a  confirmation  or  codification  of  unwritten  cus- 
tomary laws  in  practice  among  the  people,  the  origin  of  which 
is  lost  in  antiquity.  The  kings  of  Castile,  of  Spain  and  of  NavarnS 
were  obliged  at  their  accession,  either  in  person,  or  by  deputy,  to 
swear  to  observe  these  fueros\  and  this  oath  was  really  kept. 
While  the  cortes  were  trampled  upon  and  absolutism  reigned  both 
\n  Spain  and  in  France,  the  Basque  Jueros  were  re^>ected ;  in 
Sr  \\n  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  and  in  France  down  to 
the  Revolution.  The  fueros  thus  observed  made  the  Basque 
provinces  a  huid  apart  {una  tierra  apartada)^  a  self-governing 
republic  (una  verdadera  autonomia),  under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
to  which,  however,  they  were  always  loyal.  And  this  independ- 
ence was  acknowledged,  not  only  in  local,  but  also  in  international 
and  European  treaties,  as  in  art.  15  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  1713. 
So  the  act  of  the  3rd  of  June  1876,  which  assimilated  the  Basque 
Provinces  to  the  rest  of  Spain,  acknowledged  the  true  self- 
goverament  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  centuries. 

The  circumstances  and  methods  which  enabled  the  Basques  to 
preserve  this  independence  were,  first,  the  isolation  caused  by 
their  peculiar  language;  next,  the  mountainous  and  easily- 
defended  nature  of  the  country,  its  comparative  poverty  and  the 
possession  of  a  sea-board,  llien  there  were  the  rights  and  the 
safeguards  which  the  fueros  themselves  gave  against  encroach- 
ments. The  ri^ts  were : — freedom  of  election.to  all  offices  and  to 
the  juntas;  exemption  from  all  forced  military  service  excq>t  for 


the  defence  of  the  country  and  under  their  own  officers;  and 
payment  beforehand,  exacted  for  all  service  beyond  their  own 
frontiers  (this  did  not  of  course  exclude  voluntary  service  of 
individuals  in  the  Spanish  or  French  armies).  Then  there  was 
free  trade  with  foreign  nations,  and  especially  between  the  Basques 
of  both  nations.  The  customs'  frontier  of  Spain  really  began  00 
the  Ebro.  Then  no  decree  or  sentence  of  the  royal  authorities 
could  have  effect  in  the  provinces  excqpt  countersigned  by  the 
junta.  Otherwise  the  resisting  and  even  the  killing  of  a  royal 
officer  was  no  murder.  But  chiefest  of  all  the  safeguards  was 
the  provision  that  no  tax  or  contribution  should  be  Ir^ed  or  paid 
to  the  cxown  till  all  petitions  had  been  heard  and  wrongs  re- 
dressed; that  such,  a  vote  should  be  the  last  act  of  the  junta  or 
cortes,  and  the  money  should  be  paid  not  as  a  demand  of  right  or 
a  tax,  but  as  a  free  gift  and  above  all  a  voluntary  one.  It  was 
paid  in  a  lump  sum,  and  the  rqpartitjon  and  levying  were  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  junta  and  the  munidpalitks. 

As  a  further  precaution  against  the  inroads  of  absolutism,  no 
lawyer  was  allowed  to  be  a  deputy  to  the  junta  and  all  deigy 
were  likewise  excluded.  The  Basques  considered  that  men  of 
these  professions  would  be  always  on  the  side  of  tyranny.  One 
lawyer  {letrado)  was  present  at  the  juntas  for  consultation  on  the 
points  of  law,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  vote.  So  strictly  was 
thb  observed  that  after  the  battle  of  Vitoria  in  18 13,  when  it  was 
difficult  to  get  together  a  quorum  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
country,  the  letradOy  though  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
members  in  consultation,  was  not  allowed  to  vote. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State  among  the  Basques 
have  been  very  remarkable.  They  are  a  highly  rdigioas  peof^. 
eminently  conservative  in  their  rcUgious  practices.  In  religion 
alone,  through  Ignatius  de  Loyola  of  Guip6zcoa  and  Frands 
Xavier  of  Navarre,  they  have  left  their  mark  upon  Europe.  They 
have  kept  the  earliest  form  of  Christian  marriage  and  of  tht 
primitive  order  of  deaconesses,  forgotten  elsewhere  in  the  West. 
The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  instituted  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  (1262) 
still  appears  in  Basque  almanacs  as  Phesta-berria,  the  New  FeasL 
The  earliest  notice  that  we  have  of  them  speaks  of  their  liberality 
to  the  clergy;  yet  with  all  this  religious  conservatism  they  have 
never  allowed  themselves  to  be  priest-ridden.  They  constantly 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  crown  to  force  upK>n  them  the 
au  thority  of  the  Spanish  bishops.  When  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
came  to  Biscay  in  1477  to  swear  to  thtfueros^  he  was  ounpclled 
to  send  back  the  bishqS  of  Pamplona  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him.  No  strange  priest  could  enter  the  town  when  the  junta  was 
sitting,  and  in  some  places  if  a  deputy  was  seen  q>caking  to  a 
priest  before  a  session  he  lost  his  vote  for  that  day.  The  bishops 
had  no  shate  in  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  Guip6zcoa;  all  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  of  the  nobles  or  of  the  municipalities,  or 
else  the  priests  were  chosen  by  competitive  ^«m;n«»;ftn  or 
elected  by  the  people.  They  would  not  allow  the  priest  to  inter- 
fere with  the  games  or  dances,  and  when  the  drama  was  fozlnddcB 
in  all  Spain  in  1757  by  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  bishaps,  the 
cortes  of  Navarre  compelled  the  lung  to  withdraw  the  order. 

For  a  stranger  coining  from  lands  of  larger  farms  and  apparently 
higher  cultivation,  the  agriculture  of  the  Basques  seems  poor,  but 
the  old  scattered  homesteads  show  a  sense  of  security  that  has 
been  lacking  in  many  parts  of  Spain ;  and  the  Basques  have  afaova 
great  adaptability  in  suiting  their  agriculture  to  i»ew  oonditioDS. 
helped  by  the  presence  of  the  courts  at  San  Sebastian  and 
Biarritz.  When  the  old  sclf-suffident  village  industries  dccfined. 
in  consequence  of  the  invention  of  machinery  and  mattufacture 
elsewhere,  the  Basques  entered  at  once  upcm  emigration  to  the 
agricultural  parts  of  the  Americas,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  Basque  Provinces  and  the  Pays  Basque  probably  have  never 
been  more  pro^>erous  than  they  are  now,  and  perhaps  a  new 
Eskual-herria  and  a  new  Eskuara  are  being  buUt  up  in  the  distant 
lands  to  which  they  are  such  valued  immigrants. 

BiBUOCKAPHY.— For  80  restricted  a  Htcrature  the  Etsn  i'mtt 

bibliographie  de  la  langue  basque,  by  Julien  Vinson  (Pariti  1991). 
with  the  volume  of  additions  and  corrections,  1898.  is  practicafly 
exhaustive,  and  is  a  mine  of  information  oa  the  prindpal  verta. 
See  also  for  the  language.  A.  Oihenart.  NotUia  utnusque  Vasceaim 
(Paris,  1638  and  1656).  410.,  ch.  xiv.;  FL  LecluaOfM^  it  M 
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hiiair  dr  Latenrl  IBtKitnax.  1700);  C.  Ulphii^llianJ,  I>  Poyiai 
loint  a  (pirwTl  III  Jfti  (Paris.  1905);  Pirrre  Ylurtdde.  U  Payi  i 
Laiourd  OKal  t7i«  (Bayonne,  1905),  (for  Ibt  liim  of  the  Englis) 
donunatiaii)  1  Henry  OShaa.  La  rsmtc  iolgix  (Pau.  lagq),  (valu 
able  (orlheronipanionDl  Basque  and  Cellic  Kpulchrat  ornamnit) 
Secal»thebib1icgraphy(aBAiquEpiioviHC£9.(W.Wi.J.  Vh.) 

BUHA  (in 
DUK  of  a  vilayet  of  A»aIicT 
hu  an  area  ot  16.470  tq.  m..  fanned  in  1SJ4  by  delaching  Ihe 
■nullum  diilricu  of  the  Bagdad  vilayet.  Il  includei  the  great 
Bunhy  dislricu  of  ilie  lawet  Euphrate*  and  'Hgris.aDdoI  Iheir 
joint  atreani.  Ihe  Shalt  el-Arab,  and  a  tanjak  on  the  westem 
ihore  of  the  Peraian  CuKj  A  settled  population  is  loojid  orJy 
■loo^  the  rivei  banks.    Eicrpt  the  capital.  Basr 
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«  Tigiil  and  Euphr 
__  ...  canai  with  Ihe  Euphiates  and  Suli  csh-Shelukh,  on  the 
lover  mchei  oC  the  Euphiates.  aie  the  principal  seltlemenis, 
with  a  population  varying  from  jooo  to  to.ooo  or  somewhat 
less.  Along  the  Shiit  el-Arab  and  the  lower  teaches  of  the 
Titris  and  Euphrates  there  art  vasl  plantations  of  date-palma, 
which  produce  Ihe  finest  dates  known.  Here  and  there  are  lound 
citensive  rice-fields;  liquorice,  wheat,  barley  and  roses  are  also 
cultivated  in  places.  But  in  general  the  ancient  canals  on 
wldch  the  fertility  of  the  country  depends  have  been  allowed  to 

render  settled  agriculture  unpracticahle,  and  Ihe  population 

wealth  consists  in  herds  ol  buffaloes,  horses,  sheep  and  goals. 
Tlie  principal  eiporia  are  wool,  dales,  cereals,  gum,  liquorice- 
[Dol  and  horse*.  The  dimale  is  humid  and  unhealthy.  The 
population  is  estimated  al  about  loo.ooo  almost  exclusively 
Moslems,  ot  whom  three-quarters  an  Shi'iles.  Ihere  are  about 
4000  Jews  and  perhaps  Oooo  Christians,  among   whom   are 

Handieans,  whose  hudquirten  are  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Suk  eah-Sheiukh. 

The  capital  ol  the  vilayet,  also  called  Basra,  is  situated  in 
4j'  m'  E.  long,  and  31°  N.  hit.,  near  ihe  western  hank  ot  the 
aatl  el-Arab,  about  55  m.  from  the  Persian  Gull.  TTie  town 
proper  lies  on  Ihe  canal  el-'Assar  about  I )  to  1  m.W.  of  the  Shaft 
d-Arab.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  importance.  The 
bouses  are  meanly  built,  partly  of  sun-dried  and  partly  of  hum! 
bricks,  with  Bat  rools  surrounded  by  parapets.    The  baiaan 
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The  greater  part  at  the  area  ot  tue  town  is  occupied  by  gardens 
and  plantations  of  palm-trees,  Intersected  by  a  number  of  Utile 
canals,  cleansed  twice  daily  with  tlie  ehh  and  Sow  of  the  tide, 
wbichtiKibcRaboutglt.    Hicm  canals  are  navigated  by  small 
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banks  are  eipascd,  il  seems  dirty  and  repulsive,  and  the 
lus  eihalalions  are  ediemely  trying.  The  whole  region  ii 
lo  inundations.  The  town  itself  is  unhealthy  and 
ingen  especially  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  fever.  Basra  i* 
port  of  Bagdad,  with  which  it  has  steam  communication  by 
English  line  of  rivet  steamers  weekly  and  also  by  a  Turkish 
The  Shalt  el-Aiab  is  deep  and  broad,  easily  navigable  for 

tmer  with  India,  while  two  or  more  freight  lines,  which  also 
e  passengen,  connect  Basra  directly  with  the  Mediterranean. 
1  with  European  and  British  ports.  II  is  the  great  dale  port  of 
world,  and  the  dates  of  Basra  are  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
rkel.  Besides  dates  the  principal  articles  of  export  are  wool. 
■  '  ~         lual  value  of 
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lely  in  Ihe  hands 
I  the  English,  but  of  late  the  Germans  have  begun  10  enter  Ihi 
larkel,  and  the  Hamburj 
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British  consul  at  Basra  (before  that  t 

ot  the  Indian  govemmciil).  France  and  Russia  also  maintain 
consular  establishments  al  Basra.  The  settled  population  of 
Basra  u  probably  under  50,000,  but  how  much  it  is  impossible 

and  religions  ot  Ihe  Easl^Turks,  Arabs,  Persians.  Indians, 

1Q00.  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.    Fewest  in  number  are 

personage  in  the  capital  and  the  vilayet  is  the  aaM,  or  marshal 
of  the  nobility  (i.e.  descendants  of  the  faouly  of  Ihe  prophet, 
who  are  entitled  to  wear  the  green  turban).  Basra  is  a  station 
of  Ihe  Arabian  mission  of  Ihe  Dulch  Retonned  Church  (it  America. 
Hitfiwy.— The  original  city  ot  Basra  was  founded  by  the 
caliph  Omar  in  *.n.  636  about  S  m.  S.W.  of  lis  present  site,  on 
Ihe  edge  ot  the  stony  and  pebbly  Arabian  plateau,  on  an  ancient 
canal  now  dry.  The  modem  town  of  Zobeit,  a  soil  o!  health 
suburb,  occupied  by  the  villas  of  well-to-do  inhabitants  of 
Basra,  lies  near  the  ruin  mounds  which  mark  the  tilualion  of 
Ihe  ancient  city.  In  the  days  of  its  proapenly  il  rivalled  Kuta 
and  Wask  in  wealth  and  siu,  and  its  fame  is  in  Ihe  laks  of  the 
Arabinn  f/iglsls.  With  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  Abbasid 
caliphate  its  importance  declined.  Tlie  canals  were  neglected, 
communication  with  the  Persian  Gulf  was  cut  off  and  finally 
the  place  was  abandoned  altogether.  The  present  city  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks  in  166S,  and  since  that  period  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  revolutions.  It  was  taken  in  IJ77  after  a 
siege  of  eight  months  by  the  Persians  under  Sidik  Khan.  In 
about  a  year  il^  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Turiis.  who  were 
again  deprived  of  it  l^  the  sheikh  of  Ihe  MonteSk  (Montafiq) 
Arabs.  Tlie  town  was  in  the  October  following  recovered  by 
Sulriman  Pasha,  who  encountered  Ihe  sheikh  on  the  hanks  ol 

the  hands  of  the  Turks.  '  (J.  P.  Pa.) 

BASS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  EngUsh  brewers.  The  founder 
of  the  firm,  William  Bass  [h.  1730),  was  originally  a  cinier, 
one  of  his  chief  clients  being  Benjamin  Piinton,  a  Burton-on- 

the  growing  demand  for  Burton  beer  he  started  as  a  bre-ier 
himself.    The  principal  market  for  Burton  beer  at  that  time  was 

in  St  Petersburg,  whilher  the  beer  c " 

from  Burton  via  Ihe  Trent  and  Hull 

to  secure  a  tolerable  share  ol  the  la  ,. 

1S33  the  Russian  government  placed  a  prohibitory  duly  on 


a  with 


William  Bass  opened  ui 
iblished  a  fairly  profiUble  home  trade.    A 
between  Ihe  East  India  Company  and  the 
rho  were  the  pioprielon  of  Hodgson's  India 
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Pale  Ale,  at  that  time  the  standard  drink  of  Englishmen  in  the 
East,  resulted  in  Bass  being  asked  to  supply  a  beer  which  would 
withstand  the  Indian  climate  and  be  generally  suitable  to  the 
Indian  market.  After  a  series  of  e]q>eriments  he  produced 
what  is  still  known  as  Bass's  pale  ale.  This  new  and  lighter 
beer  at  once  became  popular  all  over  India,  and  Bass's  firm 
became  the  largest  in  Burton.  After  William  Bass's  death  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  his  son,  M.  T.  Bass,  and  then  by  his 
grandson,  Michael  Thomas  Bass  (1799-1884).  In  1837  a  vessel 
laden  with  Bass's  beer  was  wrecked  in  the  Irish  Channel.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cargo  was  however  salved  and  sold  at 
Liverpool,  where  it  met  with  great  approval  in  the  local  market, 
and  through  this  chance  circumstance  the  firm  opened  up  a 
regular  trade  in  the  north-west  of  England  and  Ireland.  "  Bass  " 
was,  however,  little  drunk  in  London  till  185 1,  when  it  was 
supplied  on  draught  at  the  Exhibition  of  that  year,  since  which 
time  its  reputation  has  been  world-wide.  In  1880  the  business 
was  turned  into  a  limited  liability  company.  Michael  Thomas 
Bass,  besides  actively  conducting  and  extending  the  firm's 
operations,  was  a  man  of  great  public  ^irlt  and  philanthropy, 
and  the  towns  of  Burton  and  Derby  are  largely  indebted  to  his 
munificence.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  questions  a£fecting 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  On  his  death, 
prior  to  which  he  had  taken  into  partnership  Messrs  Ratcliff  and 
Grettou,  two  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  brewery,  converting 
the  business  into  a  limited  company  known  as  Messrs  Bass, 
Ratcliff  &  Gretton,  Ltd.,  the  control  of  the  firm  passed  to  his 
sons,  Michael  Arthur  Bass  and  Hamar  Bass  (d.  i89i8).  Michael 
Arthur  Bass  (1837-1909),  after  twenty-one  years  in  parliament  as 
member  first  for  Stafford,  then  for  two  divisions  of  Suffordahire, 
was  in  1886  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Burton;  by  a  q>ecial 
patent  of  1897  the  peerage  descended  to  his  dau^ter,  Nellie, 
the  wife  of  Mr  J.  E.  Baillie  of  Dochfour,  the  baronetcy  descend- 
ing to  his  nephew  W.  A.  Hamar  Bass  (b.  1879). 

BASS  (the  same  word  as  "base,"  and  so  pronounced,  but 
influenced  in  gelling  by  the  Ital.  basso),  deep,  low;  e^ecially  in 
music,  the  lower  part  in  the  harmony  of  a  composition,  the 
lowest  male  voice,  or  the  lowest-pitched  of  a  class  of  instruments, 
as  the  bass-clarinet. 

Bass  or  bast  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  pronounced  bds)  is  the 
nbrous  bark  of  the  lime  tree,  used  in  gardening  for  tying  up 
plants,  or  to  make  mats,  soft  plaited  baskets,  &c.  Basswood  is 
the  American  lime-tree,  Tilia  Atiuricana;  white  basswood  is 
T.  keteropkylla. 

The  name  bass  is  also  given  to  a  fish  closely  resembling  the  perch. 

BASSA,  a  province  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern 
Nigeria,  occupying  the  angle  made  by  the  meeting  of  the  Benue 
river  with  the  Niger.  It  has  an  area  of  7000  sq.  m.,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  about  one  and  a  half  millions.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Benue,  W.  by  the  Niger,  S.  by  the  frontier  of 
Southern  Nigeria,  and  £.  by  the  province  of  Muri.  The  province 
b  heavily  foresteid,  and  is  estimated  to  be  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  protectorate  in  natural  products.  It  has  never  been  pene- 
trated by  Moslem  influence,  and  is  inhabited  in  the  greater  part 
by  warlike  and  unruly  pagans.  Early  in  the  i6th  century  the 
Igbira  (Okpoto  or  Ibo)  were  one  of  the  most  powerful  pagan 
peoples  of  Nigeria  and  had  their  capital  at  Iddah.  At  a  later 
period  the  Bassas  conquered  the  western  portion  of  the  state 
and  the  Munshis  the  eastern,  while  the  Okpoto  still  held  the 
south  and  a  wedge-shaped  district  partially  dividing  the  Munshis 
and  Bassas.  The  Bassas  are  a  very  remarkable  pagan  race  who 
permeate  the  entire  protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  small  colonies  in  almost  every  province.  They  are 
clever  agriculturists,  naturally  peaceful  and  industrious.  The 
Munshis,  though  also  good  agriculturists,  are  a  warlike  and  most 
unruly  race,  as  are  also  the  Okpoto. 

The  districts  which  now  comprise  the  province  of  Bassa  came 
nominally  under  British  control  in  1900,  but  up  to  the  year  1903 
administrative  authority  was  confined  to  the  western  half  with 
Dekina  (in  7*  3'  E.,  7*  41'  N.)  for  its  capital.  In  December  of 
1903  a  disturbance  resulting  in  the  murder  of  the  British  resident 


led  to  the  despatch  of  a  military  expedition,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  operations  the  frontiers  of  the  districts  under  centred  wcr» 
extended  to  the  borders  of  the  Munshi  country  in  about  8*"  £. 
The  western  portion  of  the  province,  occupied  by  friendly  and 
peaceful  tribes  upon  the  Niger,  has  been  organized  for  administra- 
tion on  the  same  system  as  the  rest  of  the  protectorate.  Courts 
of  justice  are  operative  and  taxes  are  peacefully  collected.  The 
Okpoto,  however,  remain  turbulent,  as  do  their  neighbours  the 
Munshis.  Spirits,  of  which  the  importation  is  forbidden  in 
Northern  Nigeria,  are  freely  smuggled  over  the  border  from 
Southern  Nigeria.  Arms  and  powder  are  also  imported.  The 
slave-trade  is  still  alive  in  this  district,  and  an  overland  route  for 
slaves  is  believed  tohave  been  established  through  eastern  Bassa  to 
the  Benue.  In  consequence  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  province, 
there  are  trading  establishments  of  the  Niger  Company  and  ol 
Messrs  Holt  on  the  Niger  and  Benue,  and  colonies  of  native  traders 
have  penetrated  the  country  from  the  north.  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missions  are  established  at  Dekina  and  Gbebe. 

BASSANO.  JACOPO  DA  PONTB  (rsio-isoz),  Venetian 
painter,  was  born  at  Bassano.  He  was  educated  by  his  father, 
who  was  himself  an  artist,  and  then  completed  his  studies  at 
Venice.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  to  Bassano  and 
settled  there.  His  subjects  were  generally  peasants  and  vflbgei^ 
cattle  and  landscapes,  with  some  portraits  and  historical  designs. 
His  figures  are  well  designed,  and  his  animals  and  landscape* 
have  an  agreeable  air  of  simple  nature.  His  compositions,  thou^ 
they  have  not  much  eloquence  or  grandeur,  have  abundance  of 
force  and  truth;  the  local  colours  are  well  observed,  the  flesb- 
tints  are  fresh  and  brilliant,  and  his  chiaroscuro  and  perspective 
are  unexceptionable.  He  is  said  to  have  finished  a  great  number 
of  pictures;  but  his  genuine  works  are  somewhat  rare  and 
valuable — many  of  those  which  are  called  originals  being  copies 
either  by  the  sons  of  Bassano  or  by  others.  Bassano's  style 
varied  considerably  during  his  lifetime.  He  naturally  was  at 
first,  a  copier  of  his  father,  but  his  productions  in  this  style  are 
not  of  great  value.  He  was  then  strongly  attracted  by  the 
lightness  and  beautiful  colouring  of  Titian,  and  finally  adc^ted 
the  style  which  is  recognized  as  his  own.  Although  he  painted 
few  great  pictures,  and  preferred  humble  subjects,  yet  his  alur- 
piece  of  the  Nativity  at  Bassano  is  estimated  hi^ly  by  the  best 
judges,  and  in  Lanzi's  opinion  is  the  finest  work  of  its  das. 

BASSANO,  a  city  of  Venetia.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Vicenza. 
24  m.  N.E.  of  Vicenza  and  30  m.  N.  of  Padua  by  rail,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Venetian  Alps.  Pop.  (root)  town.  7553:  commune,  15.097. 
It  is  well  situated  upon  the  Brenta,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a 
covered  wooden  bridge,  and  commarKls  fine  views.  The  castle, 
erected  by  the  Ezzelini  in  the  T3lh  century,  lies  in  the  up^r 
portion  of  the  town,  above  the  river;  a  tower,  erected  by  a 
member  of  the  same  family,  is  a  con^>icuous  feature.  The 
museum  and  cathedral  and  some  of  the  other  churches  contain 
pictures  by  the  da  Ponte  family  (i6th  and  eariy  i7lh  century), 
sumamed  Bassano  from  their  birth-place;  Jacopo  is  the  iiMst 
eminent  of  them.  The  museum  also  contains  drawings  and 
letters  of  the  sculptor  Antonio  Canova.  The  church  of  S. 
Francesco,  begun  in  the  12th  century  in  the  Lombard  Romaic 
esque  style,  was  continued  in  the  13th  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Some  of  the  houses  have  traces  of  paintings  on  their  facades. 
In  the  xith  century  Eccelin,  a  German,  obtained  fiefs  in  this 
district  from  Conrad  II.  and  founded  the  family  of  the  Ezzelini, 
who  were  prominent  in  the  history  of  North  Italy  in  the  13th 
and  Z4th  centuries.  Bassano  apparently  came  into  existence 
about  A.D.  1000.  Its  possession  was  disputed  between  Padua 
and  Vicenza;  it  passed  for  a  moment  under  the  power  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti  of  Milan,  who  fortified  it.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  X5th  century  it  went  over  to  Venice;  its  industries 
flourished  under  Venetian  government,  eq>ecially  its  printing- 
press  and  manufacture  of  majolica,  the  latter  of  which  stiD 
continues.  On  the  8th  of  September  1796  an  action  was  foo^t 
here  between  the  French  and  the  Austrians,  in  which  the  French 
were  victorious.  (T.  At.) 

BASSARAB  or  Bassakaba,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  in  Ruaaaia, 
which  ruled  Walachia  from  the  dawn  of  its  history  until  i6sS. 


BASS  CLARINET 
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The  origin  of  the  name  and  fsmfly  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
It  undoubtedly  stands  in  dose  connexion  with  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Bessarabia,  which  oriental  chroniclers  gave  in  olden 
times  to  the  whole  of  Walachia.  The  hexaldic  signj  three  heads 
of  negroes  in  the  Bassarab  shield,  seems  to  be  of  late  western 
origin  and  to  rest  on  a  popular  etymdogy  connecting  the  second 
half  of  the  word  with  Arabs,  who  were  taken  to  signify  Moors 
(blacks).  The  other  heraldic  signs,  the  crescent  and  the  star, 
have  evidently  been  added  on  the  same  supposition  of  an  oriental 
origin  of  the  family.  The  Servian  chroniclers  connect  its  origin 
with  their  own  nationality,  basing  this  view  upon  the  identifies- 
tion  of  Sarab  with  Sorb  or  Serbia.  All  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  Bassarabs 
as  rulers  {knyaZy  ban  or  voivoi)  is  in  the  western  part  of  Rumania 
(originally  called  Little  Walachia),  and  also  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Transylvania — the  old  dukedoms  of  Fogarash  and  Alroash, 
which  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Olt  (Aluta)  and 
extend  south  to  Severin  and  Craiova.  Whatever  the  origin  of 
the  Bassaiabs  may  be,  the  foundation  of  the  Wabchian  princi- 
pality is  undoubtedly  connected  with  a  member  of  that  family, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  TVansylvania  and 
settled  first  in  C&mpulung  and  Tlrgovishtea.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  almost  eveiy  one  of  the  long  line  of  princes  and 
voivods  bore  a  Slavonic  surname,  perhaps  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Slavonic  Church,  to  which  the  Rumanians  belonged. 
Starting  from  the  13th  century  the  Bassarabs  soon  split  into  two 
rival  factions,  known  in  history  as  the  descendants  of  the  two 
brothers  Dan  and  Dragul.  The  form  Drakul— devil — ^by  which 
this  line  is  known  in  history  is  no  doubt  a  nickname  given  by  the 
rival  line.  It  has  fastened  on  the  family  on  account  of  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  Vlad  Drakul  (1433-1446)  and  Vlad 
Tsepesh  (1456-1476),  who  figure  in  popular  legend  as  rqMesenta- 
tives  of  the  most  fiendish  cruelty.  The  feud  between  the  rival 
dynasties  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  xsth  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  xyth. 

The  most  prominent  members  of  the  family  were  Miroea 
(1386-14x8),  who  accepted  Turkish  suzerainty;  Ncagoe,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  cathedral  at  Curtea  de  Axgesh  (9.V.); 
Michael,  sumamed  the  Brave  (X593-X60X);  and  Petru  Cercel, 
famous  for  his  profound  learning,  who  spoke  twelve  languages 
and  carried  on  &iendly  correspondence  with  the  greater  scholars 
and  poets  of  Italy.  He  was  drowned  by  the  Turks  in  Constan- 
tinople in  1590  through  the  intrigues  of  Mihnea,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne  of  Walachia.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
the  oldest  MSS..of  the  Rumanian  Gospels,  once  owned  by  this 
Petru  Cercel,  and  containing  his  autograph  signature.  The  text 
was  published  by  Dr  M.  Caster  at  the  expense  of  the  Rumanian 
government.  Matem  Bassarab  (1633-1654)  established  the  first 
printing-press  in  Rumania,  and  under  his  influence  the  first  code 
of  laws  was  compiled  and  published  in  Bucharest  in  1654.  The 
Bassarab  dynasty  became  extinct  with  Constantine  Sherban  in 
1658.    See  RuiiANiA :  Language  and  Literature,  (M.  G.) 

BASS  CLARINET  (Fr.  darineUe  basse;  Ger.  Bass-KlarineUe; 
Ital.  clarinetlo  basso  or  clarone) ,  practically  the  A,  Bb  or  C  clarinet 
speaking  an  octave  lower;  what  therefore  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  fingering,  transposition,  acoustic  properties  and 
general  history  of  the  clarinet  (q.v.)  also  applies  to  the  bass 
clarinet.  Owing  to  its  greater  length  the  form  of  the  bass 
clarinet  differs  from  that  of  the  darinets  in  that  the  bell  joint 
is  bent  up  in  front  of  the  instrument,  terminating  in  a  large 
gloxinea-shaped  bell,  and  that  the  mouthpiece  Is  attached  by 
means  of  a  strong  ligature  and  screws  to  a  serpent-shaped  crook 
of  brass  or  silver.  The  compass  of  the  modem  orchestral  bass 
darinet  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  of  the  higher  clarinets  in  C, 
B>  and  A,  but  an  octave  lower,  and  therefore  for  the  baas  darinet 


m 


CisS 


;  for  the  bass  clarinet  in  Bb  the  real  sounds 


are  one  tone,  and  for  the  ba»  darinet  In  A  x|  tone  lower, 
although  the  notation  is  the  same  for  all  three. 

Sometimes  the  treble  def  is  used  in  notation  forthebassdarinet. 
It  must  then  be  understood  that  the  instrument  in  C  q)eaks  an 


octave  lower,  the  ban  darinet  in  Bb  a  major  ninth  and  the  bass 
clarinet  in  A  a  minor  tenth  lower.  The  tenor  dd  is  also  fre- 
quently used  in  orchestral  works. 

The  quality  of  toiie  is  less  reedy  in  the  bass  darinet  than  in 
the  higher  instruments.  It  resembles  the  bourdon  stop  on  the 
organ,  and  in  the  lowest  register,  more  especially,  the  tone  is 
somewhat  hollow  and  wanting  in  power  although  mellower  than 
tha  t  of  the  bassoon.  In  the  lowest  octave  the  instrument  speaks 
sk>wly  and  is  chiefly  used  for  sustained  bass  or  mdody  notes; 
rapid  passages  are  impossible. 

The  modem  orchestral  modd  may  be  fitted  with  almost  every 
kind  of  key-mechanism,  induding  the  Boehm,  and  the  degree 
of  perfection  and  ingenuity  attained  has  removed  the  all  but 
insuperable  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  original 
inventors  who,  not  understanding  key-work,  made  many  futUe 
attempts  to  bridge  the  necessarily  great  distance  between  the 
finger-holes  by  making  the  bote  serpentine,  boring  the  holes 
obliqudy,  &c. 

The  low  pitch  of  the  bass  darinet  (8  ft  tone)  contrasted  with 
the  moderate  length  of  the  instrument-^wbose  bore  measures 
only  some  4a  to  43  inches  from  mouthpiece  to  bell,  whereas  that 
of  the  bassoon,  an  instrument  of  the  same  pitch,  is  twice  that 
length— is  a  puxzle  to  many.  An  explaiuition  of  the  fact  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  acoustic  propmies  of  the  cylindrical  tube 
played  by  means  of  a  reed  mouthpiece  characterizing  the  clarinet 
faxnily,  which  acts  as  a  dosed  pipe  speaking  an  octave  lower 
than  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length,  and  overblowing  a  twelfth 
instead  of  an  octave.  This  is  more  fiilly  explained  in  the  artides 
Clasinet  and  Aulos. 

The  construction  of  the  bass  darinet  demands  the  greatest 
care.  The  bore  should  theoretically  be  strictly  cylindrical 
throughout  its  length  from  mouthpiece  to  bdl  joint;  the 
slightest  deviation  from  mathematiol  accuracy,  such  as  an 
undue  widening  of  the  bell  from  the  point  where  it  joins  the  body 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bell,  would  tend  to  mufi9e  the  lower  notes  of 
the  instrument  and  to  destroy  correct  intonatioxL 

The  origin  of  the  bass  clarinet  must  be  sought  in  Germany, 
where  Hetnrich  Grenser  of  Dresden,  one  of  the  most  famous 
instrument-makers  of  his  day,  made  the  first  bass  clarinet  in 
X793.  The  basset  horn  (q.v.)  or  tenor  clarinet,  which  had 
reached  the  height  of  its  popularity,  no  doubt  suggested  to 
Grenser,  who^  was  more  espedally  renowned  for  his  excellent 
fagottos,  the  possibility  of  providing  for  the  darinet  a  bass  of 
its  own.  One  of  these  earh'est  attempts  in  the  form  of  a  fagotto, 
stamped  "  A.  Grenser,  Dresden,"  with  nine  square^flapped  brass 
keys  working  on  knobs,  is  in  the  Grossherzogliches  Museum  at 
Darmstadt  and  was  lent  to  the  Royal  Military  Exhibition, 
London  1890.^  Two  other  early  specimens,'  bdonging  originally 
to  Adolphe  Sax  and  to  M.  de  Coussemaker,  are  now  respectivdy 
preserved  in  the  museums  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  and  of 
the  Berlin  Hochschule  (Snoeck  Collection).  The  tubes  are  of 
great  thickness  and  the  holes  are  bored  obliqudy  through  the 
walls.    Both  instruments  are  in  A. 

Attempts  were  made  in  Italy  to  overcome  the  mechanical 
difficulties  by  making  the  bore  of  the  bass  clarinet  serpentine. 
A  spedmen  by  Nicolas  Papolini  of  Pavia*  in  the  museum  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire  has  the  serpentine  bore  pierced  through 
two  slabs  of  pear-wood;  the  two  halves,  each  forming  a  vertiad 
section  of  the  instrument,  are  fitted  together  with  wooden  pins. 
The  outside  length  is  only  a  ft  3)  in.  and  there  are  nineteen 
finger-holes. 

Joseph  Uhlmann  of  Vienna  *  constmcted  a  bass  clarinet,  also 
termed  "  bass  basset  hom>"  with  twenty-three  keys  and  a  com- 
pass from  Bb  through  four  complete  octaves  with  all  chromatic 

'See  Captain  C.  R.  Day,  Descriptive  Catalogue  (Lxiodon,  1891). 
No.  266,  p.  135. 

'  See  Victor  Mahillon,  Catalogue  descriptif,  vol.  H  (1896).  pp.  334- 
236.  No.  940- 

'See  Captain  C.  R.  Day,  op.  cit.  p.  133,  pi.  v.  B.  and  p.  133. 
No.  363. 

«  See  Dr  Schafhautl's  report  on  the  Munich  exhibition.  Berickt 
der  Beurtieiluugscommission  fUr  liusikinstrumeute  (Munkh.  1855), 
P>  IS.V 
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semitones.  These  instruments  resemble  the  saxophones  (9.9.). 
having  the  bell  joint  bent  up  in  front  and  the  crook  almost  at 
right  .angles  backwards,  but  the  bore  of  the  saxophone  is  conical. 

Georg  Streitwolf  (1779-1837),  an  ingenious  musical  instrument- 
maker  of  Gdttingen,  produced  in  1828  a  bass  clarinet  with  a  com- 
pass extending  from  Ab  to  F,  nineteen  keys  and  a  fingering  the 
same  as  that  of  the  clarinet  with  but  few  exceptions.  In  form  it 
resembled  the  fagotto  and  had  a  crook  terminating  in  a  beak 
mouthpiece.  The  Streitwolf  bass  clarinet  was  adopt^  in  1854  by 
the  Prussian  infantry  as  bass  to  the  wood-wind.^  Streitwolf 's 
first  bass  clarinets  were  in  C,  but  later  he  constructed  instruments 
in  Bb  as  well.  Like  the  basset  horn,  Streitwolf 's  instruments  had 
the  four  chromatic  open  keys  extending  the  compass  downwards 
to  Bb.  The  tone  was  of  very  fine  quality.  One  of  these  instru- 
ments is  in  the  possession  of  Herr  C.  Kruspe  of  Erfurt,*  and 
another  is  preserved  in  the  Berlin  collection  at  the  HochschiUe. 

It  was,  however,  the  successive  improvements  of  Adolphe  Sax 
(Paris,  1814-1894),  working  probably  from  Grenser's  and  later 
from  Streitwolf 's  models,  which  produced  the  modem  bass  clarinet, 
and  following  up  the  work  of  Halary  and  Buffet  in  the  same  field, 
he  secured  its  introduction  into  the  orchestra  at  the  opera.  The 
bass  clarinet  in  C  made  its  first  zpptamtot  in  opera  in  1836  in 
Meyerbeer's  Huguenots,  Act  V.,  where  in  a  fine  passage  the  lower 
register  of  the  instrument  is  displayed  to  advantage,  and  later  in 
Dinorak  {Le  pardon  de  Phermd).  Two  years  later  (1838)  at  the 
theatre  of  Modena  a  bass  clarinet  by  P.  Maino  of  Milan,  differing 
in  construction  from  the  Sax  model,  was  independently  introduced 
into  the  orchestra.'  Wagner  emi^oyed  the  bass  clarinet  in  Bb  and 
C  in  Tristan  und  Isolde,*  where  at  the  end  of  Act  II.  it  is  used  with 
great  effect  to  characterize  the  reproachful  utterance  of  King 
Mark,  thus:  


(K.S) 

BA8SE1N*  a  district  and  town  in  the  Irrawaddy  division  of 
Lower  Burma,  in  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  district  has  been 
reduced  to  4x37  sq.  m.,  from  8954  sq.  m.  in  1871,  having  given 
up  a  large  tract  to  the  district  of  Myaungmya  formed  in  1896. 

A  mountain  range  called  the  Anauk-pet  Taungmyin  stretches 
through  the  district  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  coast.  The 
principal  river  of  the  district  is  the  Irrawaddy,  which  debouches 
on  the  sea  at  its  eastern  extremity  through  a  delta  intersected 
with  salt  water  creeks,  among  which  the  Pyamalaw,  Pyinzalu, 
Kyunt6n,  and  Ngawim  Shag^gyi  or  Bassein  river  rank  as  im- 
portant arms  of  the  sea.  Irrawaddy  and  Iny^gyi  are  the  only  two . 
lakes  in  the  district.  The  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  forms,  wherever 
cultivable,  a  vast  sheet  of  rice,  with  cotton,  sesamum,  and  tobacco 
as  subsidiary  crops.    In  190X  the  population  was  391,437. 

Bassein,  the  chief  town  and  port,  is  the  capital  of  the  district 
and  division,  and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bassein 
river,  one  of  the  main  arteries  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Irra- 
waddy discharge  themselves  into  the  sea.  It  forms  an  importan  t 
seat  of  the  rice  trade  with  several  steam  rice  mills,  and  has  great 
capabilities  both  from  a  mercantile  and  a  military  point  of  view, 
as  it  commands  the  great  outlet"  of  the  Irrawaddy.  It  fell  before 
the  British  arms,  in  May  1853,  during  the  second  Burmese  war. 
In  1901  it  had  a  population  of  31,864.  The  vessels  of  the  Irra- 
waddy Flotilla  Company  ply  between  Rangoon  and  Bassein,  &c., 
by  inland  waters,  and  a  railway  opened  in  1903  runs  north- 
eastward through  the  centre  of  the  district,  to  Henzada  and 
Letpadan. 

BASSEUN,  OLIVIER  {e.  X400-C.  1450),  French  poet,  was  bom 
in  the  Val-de-Vire  in  Normandy  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
He  was  by  occupation  a  fuller,  and  tradition  still  points  out  the  site 
of  his  mill.  His  drinking  bongs  became  famous  under  the  name 
of  Vaux-de-Virc,  corrupted  in  modem  times  into  "  vaudeville." 
From  various  traditions  it  may  be  gathered  that  Bassclin  was 

'  See  AUgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  (Leipzig.  1834),  Bd.  xxxvi. 
March,  p.  193. 

*  See  Wilhelm  Altenbuif.  Die  Klarinette  (Heilbronn,  1904-1905), 
P-  ii-  '  Sec  W.  Altenburg,  op.  cU.  p.  34. 


Btral  score,  p.  284. 


killed  in  the  English  wars  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  possibly 

at  the  battle  of  Formigny  (1450).    At  the  beginning  of  the  17th 

century  a  collection  of  songs  was  published  by  a  Norman  Uvyer, 

Jean  Le  Houx,  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  Olivier  Basselin. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  that  Le  Houx  was  himself  the 

author  of  the  songs  attributed  to  Basylin,  as  well  as  <rf  those  he 

acknowledged  as  his  own. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Baaaelin's  name  may  be  safely  con- 
nected with  some  longt  preserved  in  the  Bibliotkijue  NatitnuiUat 
Paris,  and  published  at  C»en  in  1866  by  M.  Armand  Gasti.    The 

aucstion  is  discussed  in  M.  V.  Patard's  La  Viriti  dans  la  gaestum 
iimer  Basselin  el  Jean  le  Houx  i  propos  du  Vau-dt'  Vire  (1807).  A. 
Gast6'8  edition  (1875)  ol  the  Vaux-de-Vire  was  translated  (1885} 
by  J.  P.  Muirhead. 

BASSES-AIf  ES»  a  department  of  south-eastern  France,  fonoed 
in  1 790  out  of  the  northem  portion  of  Provence.    It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpca,  E.  by  Italy  and  the 
department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  S.  by  that  ai  the  Var,  sad 
W.  by  those  of  Vauduse  and  the  Dr&me.    Its  area  is  about  269S 
sq.  m.,  while  its  greatest  length  is  89)  m.  and  its  greatest  breadth 
56  m.    Pop.  (1906)  1x3,136.    The  river  Durance  passes  throu^ 
the  westem  part  of  this  department,  receiving  Gc't),  as  affluents, 
the  Ubaye,  the  Bltene  and  the  Asse  (the  entire  course  of  each  of 
these  rivers  is  included  within  the  department)  as  wdl  as  the 
Verdon,  the  upper  course  of  which  is  within  the  department,  while 
the  lower  course  forms  its  southern  limit.    It  is  a  poor  and  h2Iy 
district,  the  highest  summits  (the  loftiest  is  the  Aiguille  de 
Chambcyron,  11,155  ft.)  rising  round  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ubaye.    The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissemcnts 
(Digne,  Barcelonnette,  C^tellane,  Forcalquier,  and  Sisteron),  30 
cantons  and  350  communes.    It  forms  the  bishopric  of  Digne, 
formerly  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Embran,  but  since  1803 
in  that  of  Aix-en-Provence.    Its  chief  towns  are  Digne,  BaroeSon- 
nette,  Castellane,  Forcalquier,  and  Sisteron.    It  b  pooriy  siqipbed 
with  railways  (total  length  109)  m.),  the  main  line  from  Greaobk 
to  Avignon  nmning  through  it  from  Sisteron  to  Manosqne,  and 
sending  off  two  short  branch  lines  to  Digne  (14  m.)  and  to 
Forcalquier  (9  m.).    It  is  a  poor  department  from  the  materisl 
point  of  view,  being  very  mountainous  and  containing  many 
mountain  pastures.   But  these  pastures  have  been  much  damaged 
by  the  Provencal  shepherds  to  whom  they  are  kt  out,  while  the 
forests  have  been  very  much  thinned  (thought  extensive  re- 
afforestments  are  now  being  carried  out)  so  that  the  soil  is  very 
dry  and  made  drier  by  exposure  to  the  southern  sun.     From  near 
the  head  of  the  Ubaye  valley  the  pass  of  the  C<A  de  rArgcntiere 
(6545  ft.)  leads  over  from  Barccloimette  to  Cuneo,  in  Italy:  it  was 
perhaps  traversed  by  Haimiba],and  certainly  in  x  5 1 5  by  Francis  L 

Sec  C.  J.  J.  M.  F£raud,  Histoire,  giographieetstatistitmedu  Dipartt- 
ment  des  Basses- Alpes  (Digne,  1861).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BASSBS-PYRfiNfiES,  a  department  of  south-western  France, 
at  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  formed  in  X790,  two-thirds  of 
it  from  B6am  and  the  rest  from  three  districts  of  Gasoony— 
Basse-Navarre,  Soule  and  Labourd.  The  latter  constitute  the 
Basque  region  of  France  (see  Basques)  and  cover  the  west  of 
the  ijepartmcnt.  Basses-Pyr6n£cs  is  bounded  N.  by  Landcs 
and  Gers,  E.  by  Hautcs-Pyr6n6cs  (which  has  two  enclaves 
forming  five  communes  within  this  department),  S.  by  Spain, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1906)  436,817.  Area, 
3977  sq.  m.  The  whole  of  the  south  of  the  department  is  occu- 
pied by  the  westem  and  lower  summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
remainder  consists  of  a  region  of  heaths  and  plateaus  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  of  hills  divided  by  numberless 
fertile  valleys  to  the  west  of  that  river.  The  height^  of  the 
mountains  of  the  southern  frontier  increases  gradually  from 
west  to  east.  The  peak  of  the  Rhune,  to  the  south  of  St  Jean  de 
Luz,  rises  only  to  3950  ft.;  and  on  the  border  of  the  Basque 
country  the  mean  height  of  the  summits  is  not  much  grrata. 
The  peak  of  Orhy  alone,  in  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Mauleon. 
reaches  6618  ft.  But  beyond  that  of  Anie  (8315  ft.),  on  the 
meridian  of  Orthez,  which  marks  the  boundary  of  B^ani.  much 
loftier  elevations  appear, — Mourrous  (9760  ft.),  on  the  border  ci 
Hautes-Pyr^n6es,  and  the  southem  peak  of  Ossau  (946s  f^^- 
The  frontier  between  France  and  Spain,  for  the  most  part* 
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follows  the  CKst-Iine  of  the  main  range.  Forts  guard  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Nive  and  the  Aspe,  along  which  run  important 
passes  into  Spain.  The  general  direction  of  the  rivers  of  the 
dqpartnoenl  is  towards  the  north-west.  The  streams  almost  all 
meet  in  the  Adour  through  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the  Bidouze,  and 
the  Nive.  In  the  north-east  the  two  Luys  flow  directly  to  the 
Adour,  which  they  join  in  Landes.  In  the  south-west  the 
Nivelle  and  the  Bidassoa  flow  directly  into  the  sea.  The  lower 
course  of  the  Adour  forms  the  boundary  between  Basses-Pyr6- 
n£es  and  Landes;  it  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  below 
Bayonne  over  a  shifting  bar,  which  has  often  altered  the  position 
of  its  mouth.  The  Gave  de  Pau,  a  larger  stream  than  the  Adour, 
passes  Pau  and  Orthez,  but  its  current  is  so  swift  that  it  ti  only 
navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Adour. 
On  the  left  it  receives  the  Gave  d'Oloron,  formed  by  the  Gave 
d'Ossau,  descending  from  the  Pic  du  Midi;  and  the  Gave  d'Aspe, 
which  rises  in  Spain.  An  important  afllucnt  of  the  Gave 
d'Oloron,  the  Saison  or  Gave  de  MauI£on,  descends  from  the 
Pic  d'Orhy.  From  the  Pic  des  Escaliers,  which  rises  above  the 
forest  of  Iraty,  the  Bidouze  descends  northwards;  while  the 
forest,  though  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  chain, 
forms  a  part  of  French  territory.  The  Nive,  a  beautiful  river  of 
the  Basque  country,  takes  its  rise  in  Spain;  after  flowing  past 
St  Jean-Picd-de-Port,  formerly  capital  of  French  Navarre  and 
fortified  by  Vauban  to  guard  the  pass  of  Roncevaux,  it  joins  the 
Adour  at  Bayonne.  The  Nivelle  also  belongs  only  partly  to 
France  and  ends  its  course  at  St  Jean-de-Luz.  The  Bidassoa, 
which  is  only  important  as  forming  part  of  the  frontier,  contains 
the  lie  des  Faisans,  where  the  treaty  of  the  P3rrenecs  was  con- 
cluded (1659)',  and  debouches  between  Hendaye  (France)  and 
Fuenterrabia  (Spain). 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  mild  and  it  has  an  abundant 
rainfall,  partly  due  to  the  west  wind  which  drives  the  clouds 
from  the  gulf  of  Gascuny.  The  spring  is  rainy;  the  best  seasons 
are  summer  and  autumn,  the  heat  of  summer  being  moderated 
by  the  sea.  The  winters  are  mild.  The  air  of  Pau*agrecs  with 
invalids  and  delicate  constitutions,  and  St  Jean-de-Luz  and 
Biarritz  are  much  frequented  by  winter  visitors. 

Despite  extensive  tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  the  department 
is  mainly  agricultural.  Maize  and  wheat  are  the  chief  cereals; 
potatoes,  flax  and  vegetables  are  also  produced.  Pasture  is 
abundant,  and  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  are  largely  reared. 
The  vine  is  grown  on  the  lower  slopes  sheltered  from  the  north 
wind,  the  wines  of  Jurancon,  near  Pau,  being  the  most  renowned. 
Of  the  fruits  grown,  chestnuts,  cider-apples,  and  pears  are  most 
important.  About  one-thirteenth  of  the  department  consists  of 
woods,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  belong  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  rest  to  the  communes  and  private  individuals. 

The  department  furnishes  salt,  building-stone,  and  other  quarry 
products.  There  are  mineral  springs  at  Eaux-Bonnes,  Eaux- 
Chaudes,  Cambo-les-Bains  (resorted  to  by  the  Basques  on  St 
John's  Eve) r St  Christau,  and  Salies.  At  Le  Boucau,  3  m.  from 
Bayonne,  there  are  large  metallurgical  works,  the  Forges  de 
r Adour,  and  chemical  works.  The  manufactures  of  the  depart- 
ment include  woollen  caps  and  sashes,  cord  slippers,  chocolate, 
and  paper,  and  there  arc  also  tanneries,  saw-  and  flour-mills. 
'*  Bayonne  hams  "  and  other  table  delicacies  are  prepared  at 
Ortbez.  There  is  a  considerable  fishing  population  at  Bayonne 
and  St  Jean-de-Luz.  Bayonne  is  the  principal  port.  Exports 
consist  chiefly  of  timber,  mine-props,  minerals,  wine,  salt  and 
resinous  products.  Coal,  minerals,  phosphates,  grain  and  wool 
are  leading  imports.  The  interior  commerce  of  the  department 
is.  however,  of  greater  importance  to  its  inhabitants;  it  takes 
the  form  of  exchange  of  products  between  the  regions  of  mountain 
and  plain.  The  railway  lines  of  Basscs-Pyr6n£es,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  from  Bayonne  to  Toulouse  via  Orthcz  and  Pau, 
belong  to  the  Southern  Company.  The  Adour,  the  Nive  and 
the  Bidouze  are  navigable  on  their  lower  courses.  The  depart- 
ment has  five  arrondissements — Pau,  Bayonne,  Oloron,  Orthez 
and  Maulfon,  divided  into  41  cantons  and  559  communes.  It 
ooDStittttes  the  diocese  of  Bayonne,  comes  within  the  educational 
circumscription  {acadimie)  of  Bordeaux  jand  belongs  to  the 


district  of  the  XVHI.  army  corps.  Pau,  the  capital  and  seat 
of  a  court  of  appeal,  Bayonne,  Obron,  Biarritz,  Orthez,  Eaux- 
Bonnes,  and  St  Jean-de-Luz  are  the  principal  towns.  The 
following  places  are  also  of  interest: — ^Lescar,  which  has  a  church 
of  the  X3th  and  i6th  century,  once  a  cathedral;  Montaner,  with 
a  stronghold  built  in  1380  by  Gaston  Phoebus,  coimt  of  Foix 
and  viscount  of  B£am;  and  Sauveterre,  a  town  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  Gave  d'Oloron,  with  an  old  bridge,  remains  of  a 
feudal  castle,  and  a  church- in  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
styles. 

BASSET,  or  Bassette,  a  French  game  of  cards  played  by  five 
persons  with  a  pM|c  of  fifty-two  cards.  Once  very  popular,  it  is 
now  practically  oDsolete.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Venetian  origin 
and  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  by  Justiniani,  the 
ambassador,  of  Venice  in  the  second  half  of  the  xjth  century. 
It  resembles  lansquenet  (q.v.)  in  a  general  way,  in  that  it  is 
played  between  a  banker  and  several  punters,  the  players  winning 
or  losing  according  as  cards  turned  up  match  those  already 
exposed  or  not. 

BASSET  HORN  (Fr.  Cor  de  Basset,  or  Cor  de  Bassette;  Ger. 
Basseikom,  Basskom;  lul.  Corno  di  Bassette),  a  wood-wind 
instrument,  not  a  "  horn,"  member  of  the  clarinet  family,  of 
which  it  is  the  tenor.  The  basset  hom 
consists  of  a  nearly  cylindrical  tube 
of  wood  (generally  cocus  or  box- wood), 
having  a  cylindrical  bore  and  ter- 
minating in  a  metal  bell  wider  than 
that  of  the  clarinet.  For  convenience 
in  reaching  the  keys  and  holes,  the 
modem  instrument  is  usually  bent  or 
curved  either  near  the  mouthpiece  or 
at  the  bell,  which  is  turned  upwards. 
The  older  models  were  bent  in  the 
middle  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  had  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lower  joint,  near 
the  bell,  a  wooden  block,  inside  which 
the  bore  was  reflexed,  and  bent  down 
upon  itself.^  The  basset  hom  has 
the  same  fingering  as  the  clarinet, 
and  corresponds  to  the  tenor  of  that 
instnunent,  being  pitched  a  fifth  below 
the  clarinet  in  C.  The  alto  clarinet  in 
£b  is  often  substituted  for  the  basset 
hom,  especially  in  military  bands, 
but  the  instmments  differ  in  three 
particulars:— (i)  The  basset  hom  has 
a  metal  bell  instead  of  the  pear- 
shaped  contracted  bell  of  the  alto 
clarinet,  (a)  The  bore  of  the  basset 
hom  is  wider  than  that  of  the  alto 
clarinet  in  £b,  or  of  the  tenor  clarinet 
in  F.  (3)  The  tube  of  the  basset 
hom  is  longer  than  that  of  the  clarinet, 
and  contains  four  additional  long 
keys,  worked  by  the   thimib  of  the  Fig.  x. 

right    hand,    which    in    the    clarinet    ^^^^S^'^S^^^ 
is   only   used   to   steady   the   instru- 
ment.   These    keys    give    the    basset    hom    an    extended 

compass  of  two  tones  downwards  to  F  Sl_  ;  whereas  the 
Eb  clarinet  only  extends  to  G  (g— ^?=  and  the  F  clarinet  to 


A  ^^^^^  (actual    sounds).    This     brings     the     compass 
of    the    basset    hom    to    a    range    of    four    octaves    from 


^£zi:— — -toE^-  — ,  actual  sounds  ^-^ — |~"*~r^ 


«  An  Instrument  of  this  type,  tUmped  "  H.  Grenser,  S.  Wiesner, 
Dresden."  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin,  of  Hatfield, 
Broad  Oak. 
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Like  the  clarinet,  the  basset  horn  is  a  transposing  instrument, 
its  music  being  written  a  fifth  higher  than  the  actual  sounds. 
The  treble  clef  is  used  in  notation  for  all  but  the  lowest  regbter. 
The  technical  capabilities  of  the  basset  horn  are  the  same  as  for 
the  clarinet,  except  that  the  extra  low  notes  from  A  to  F  (actual 
sounds)  can  only  be  intoned  slowly  and  staccato;  the  notes  of 
the  upper  register  being  better  represented  in  the  clarinet  are 
seldom  used  in  orchestral  music 

The  tone  of  the  basset  horn  is  extremely  reedy  and  rich, 
especially  in  the  medium  and  low  registers;  the  tone  colour  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  clarinet  without  its  brilliancy;  it  is  mellow 
and  sensuous,  but  slightly  sombre,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for 
music  of  an  elegiac  funereal  character. 

The  basset  horn  flourished  mainly  in  Germany,  where  at  the 
end  of  the  x8th  century  it  was  the  favourite  solo  instrument  of 
many  celebrated  instrumentalists,  such  as  Czemy,  David,  Lotz, 
Springer,  &c  Among  the  great  masters,  Mozart  seems  to  have 
been  foremost  in  his  appreciation  of  thb  beautiful  instrument. 
In  his  Requitmf  the  reed  family  is  represented  by  two  basset 
horns  having  independent  parts,  and  two  bassoons.  Moaart  has 
also  used  the  instrument  with  great  effect  in  his  opera  La  danenza 
di  Tito,  where  he  has  written  a  fine  obbligato  for  it  in  the  aria 
"Non  piu  di  Flori  ";  in  Zauberfldle;  and  in  cfiamber  music,  viz. 
short  adagio  for  two  basset  horns  and  bassoon,  and  another  for 
two  clarinets  and  three  basset  horns  (Series  xo  of  Breitkopf  & 
H&rtel's  complete  edition).  Beethoven  employed  it  in  his 
Prometheus  overture.  Mendelssohn  used  it  in  military  mu»c, 
and  in  two  concerted  pieces  for  clarinet  and  basset  horn  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  in  F  and  D  min.,  opp.  1x3  and  1x4, 
dedicated  to  Heinrich  and  Carl  B&rmann. 

The  archetypes  of  the  basset  horn  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 

clarinet  (q.v.).    The  basset  horn  was  the  outcome  of  the  desire, 

prevailing  during  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries,  to  obtain  complete 

families  of  instruments  to  f>lay  in  concert.    The  invention  of  the 

basset  horn  in  1770  is  attributed  to  a  clarinet  maker  of  Passau, 

named  Horn,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  instrument;  by  a 

misnomer,  the  basset  horn  became  known  in  Italy  as  cornc  di 

bassettOf  and  in  France  as  cor  de  bassd.    In  x  783,  Theodore  Lotz  of 

Pressburg  made  some  modifications  in  the  instrument,  which  was 

further  improved  by  two  instrumentalists  of  Vienna,  Anton  and 

Johann  Stadlcr,  and  finally  in  xSx3  by  Iwan  Mueller,  a  famous 

clarinettist,  who  invented  the  alto  clarinet  in  Et»  from  the  basset 

horn,  by  giving  the  latter  a  construction  and  fingering  analogous 

to  those  of  the  clarinet  in  Bb,  which  he  took  as  his  model,  instead 

of  the  clarinet  in  C. 

See  J.  G.  H.  Backofen,  Anweisunt  Mur  Klarinetle,  nebst  etner 
kurzen  Abhandlung  tiber  das  Bassei'Hom,  with  illusttation,  p.  37 
(Leipzig,  Breitkopf  &  Hslrtel,  i8oi|);  Iwan  Mueller,  Anvoeisuni 
%u  aer  neuen  ClarinetU  und  der  Clarinette-aUo,  nebsl  tinijun  Bemer- 
kungen  /ur  InstrumenUnmacher  (Leipzig,  Freidrich  Hofmeister, 
1836,  with  illustrations;  Gottfried  Weber,  "  Uber  Clarinette  und 
Basscthorn,"  Cdcilia,  Band  xi.  pp.  35-37  (Mainz,  1834);  Wilhelm 
Altenbtrg,  Die  Clarirutle,  ihre  EntsUhung  und  EHiwickeiung  bis  tur 
Jetttseit  «n  akustischer,  Uckniscker  u.  mustkatischer  Besiehung  (Heil- 
bronn.  1904),  pp.  16-32:  good  heliogravures  of  early  basset  horns  in 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Musical  Instruments  at  the  Royal  Military 
Exhibition,  London,  1890,  compiled  by  Capt.  C.  R.  Day  (1891),  pi.  v. 

(K.  S.) 

BASSI,  LAURA  MARIA  CATERINA  (X7XX-X778),  an  Italian 

lady  eminently  distinguished  for  her  learning,  was  bom  at 

Bologna  in  x 71 1.    On  account  of  her  extraordinary  attaiiunents 

she  received  a  doctor's  degree,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  the 

philosophical  college,  where  she  delivered  public  lectures  on 

experimental  philosophy  till  the  time  of  her  death.    She  was 

elected  member  of  many  literary  societies  and  carried  on  an 

extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  European  men  of 

let ters.    She  was  well  acquainted  with  classical  literature,  as  well 

as  with  that  of  France  and  Italy.    In  x  738  she  married  Giuseppe 

Verrati,  a  physician,  and  left  several  children.    She  died  in 

X778. 

'  Cantor  Lectures  on  Musical  Instruments,  their  Construction  and 
Capabilities,  by  A.  J.  Hipkins,  p.  is;  Henri  Lavoix,  Histoire  de 
r instrumentation  depuis  le  seiztime  sQcle  jusgu'A  nos  jours  (Paris, 
1878),  00  p.  IS3  the  date  is  given  as  1777. 


BASSI,  0GO  (X800-X849),  Italian  patriot,  was  bom  at  Centa 
and  received  his  early  education  at  Bologna.  An  unhappy  love 
affair  induced  him  to  become  a  novice  in  the  Bamabite  <ffdff 
when  eighteen  years  old.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  led  s 
life  of  study  and  devotion,  and  entered  on  his  ministry  in  1833. 
It  was  as  a  preacher  that  he  became  famous,  his  seimons  attraa- 
ing  large  crowds  owing  to  their  eloquence  and  genuine  enthusiasm. 
He  lived  chiefly  at  Bologna,  but  travelled  all  over  Italy  preaduag 
and  tending  the  poor,  so  poor  himself  as  to  be  sometimes  almost 
starving.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
X848,  when  Pope  Pius  DC  still  appeared  to  be  a  Liberal  and  an 
ItaJlian  patriot,  Bassi,  filled  widi  national  enthusiasm,  joined 
Generaf  Durando's  papal  force  to  protect  the  frontiers  as  army 
chaplain.  His  eloquence  drew  fresh  recruits  to  the  ranks,  and  be 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  soldiers  and  people.  When  the 
pope  discarded  all  connexion  with  the  national  movement,  it  ms 
only  Bassi  who  could  restrain  the  Bolognese  in  their  indignation. 
At  Treviso,  where  he  had  followed  Guidotti's  voltutecrs  against 
the  Austrians,  he  received  three  wounds,  delighted  to  shed  his 
blood  for  Italy  (x  ath  of  May,  X848).  He  was  taken  to  Venice,  and 
on  his  recovery  he  nmrched  unarmed  at  the  head  of  the  volunteers 
in  the  fight  at  Mestre.  After  the  pope's  flight  from  Rome  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Roman  republic,  Bassi  took  part  with 
Garibaldi's  forces  against  the  French  txxiops  sent  to  re-establish 
the  temporal  power.  He  exposed  his  life  many  times  while 
tending  the  wounded  under  fire,  and  when  Garibaldi  was  forced 
to  leave  Rome  with  his  volunteers  the  faithful  monk  followed  him 
in  his  wanderings  to  San  Marino.  When  the  legion  broke  ap 
Garibaldi  escaped,  but  Bassi  and  a  fellow-Garibaldian,  Connt 
Livraghi,  after  endless  hardships,  were  captured  near  Comaochio. 
On  being  brought  before  the  papal  governor,  Bassi  said:  "  I  am 
guilty  of  no  crime  save  that  of  being  an  Italian  like  yoursdf.  I 
have  risked  my  life  for  Italy,  and  your  duty  is  to  do  good  to  those 
who  have  suffered  for  her."  The  governor  would  have  ficed  the 
prisoneis ;  but  he  did  not  dare,  and  gave  them  over  to  an  Austrian 
officer.  They  were  escorted  to  Bologna,  falsely  charged  before  a 
court  martial  with  having  been  found  with  arms  in  tfadr  bands 
(Bassi  had  never  borne  arms  at  all) ,  and  shot  on  the  8th  of  August, 
X849.  Bassi  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  figures  of  the  Italian 
revolution,  a  gentle  unselfish  soul,  who,  although  unusually  gifted 
and  accomplished,  had  an  aUnost  childlike  nature.  His  execution 
excited  a  feeling  of  horror  all  over  Italy. 

Countess  Marttnengo  gives  a  charming  sketch  of  hb  life  in  her 
Italian  Characters  (and  ed.,  London,  1901)  see  also  Ziroai.  Vue 
dil  Padre  Ugo  Bassi  (Bologna,  1879) ;  F.  Venosta.  "  ijp>  Bass. 
Martire  di  Bologna,"  in  the  Pantheon  dei  Martiri  Italiant  (Mtlaa. 
1863).  (L.  V) 

BASSIANUS.  JOANNES,  Italian  jurist  of  the  xith  century. 
Little  is  known  of  his  origin,  but  he  is  said  by  O>rolus  de  Tocoo  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Cremona.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  law 
school  of  Bologna,  the  pupil  of  Bulgarus  (f.v.),  and  the  master  of 
Azo  (q.v.).  T^e  most  important  of  his  writings  which  have  been 
preserved  in  his  Summary  on  the  Aulhentica,  which  Savigny 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  predous  works  of  the  school  of  the 
Gloss-writers.  Joannes,  as  he  is  generally  termed,  was  remark- 
able for  his  talent  in  inventing  ingenious  forms  for  explaining  hts 
ideas  with  greater  precision,  and  perhaps  his  most  celebrated 
work  is  his  "  Law-l^ee,"  which  he  Entitled  Arbor  Arborum,  and 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  commentaries.  The 
work  presents  a  tree,  upon  the  branches  of  which  the  various 
kinds  of  actions  are  arranged  after  the  maimer  of  fruiL  Tbe 
civil  actions, or  actiones  strictijuris,htiag  forty-eight  in  number, 
are  arranged  on  one  side,  whilst  the  equitable  or  praet^iam 
actions,  in  nimiber  one  htmdred  and  twenty-one,  are  arranged  on 
the  other  side.  A  further  scientific  division  of  actions  was  made 
by  him  under  twelve  heads,  and  by  an  ingeniotts  system  of 
notation  the  student  was  enabled  to  class  at  once  each  of  the 
civil  or  praetorian  actions,  as  the  case  might  be,  under  its  pn>pef 
head  in  the  scientific  division.  By  the  side  of  tbe  tree  a  few 
glosses  were  added  by  Joannes  to  exf^in  and  justify  his  dassifica- 
tion.  His  Lectures  on  the  Pandects  and  the  Code,  which  were  col- 
lected by  his  pupil  Nicolaus  Furiosus,have  unfortunately  pedsbed. 
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BASSOMPIERRE.     ERANQOIS    DB    (1579-1646),    French 
courtier,  son  of  Christophe  de  Busompierre  (1547-1596),  was 
bom  at  the  castle  of  Harrouel  in  Lorraine.    He  was  descended 
from  an  old  family  which  had  for  generations  served  the  dukes  of 
Burgtmdy  and  Lorraine,  and  after  being  educated  with  his 
brothers  in  Bavaria  and  Italy,  was  introduced  to  the  court  of 
Henry  IV.  in  x  598.    He  became  a  great  favourite  of  the  king  and 
shared  to  the  full  in  the  dissipations  of  court  life.   In  1600  he 
took  part  in  the  brief  campaign  in  Savoy,  and  in  1603  fought  in 
Hungary  for  the  emperor  against  the  Turks.  In  16x4  he  assisted 
Marie  de'  Medici  in  her  struggle  against  the  nobles,  but  upon  her 
failure  in  16x7  rcmainedloyal  to  the  King  Louis  XIII.  and  assisted 
the  royalists  when  they  routed  Marie's  supporters  at  Ponts-de-C^ 
in  1620.  His  services  during  the  Huguenot  rising  of  x62i-aa  won 
for  him  the  dignity  of  marshal  of  France.  He  was  with  the  army 
of  the  king  during  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  in  1628,  and  in  1629 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  against  the  rebels  of 
Languedoc.   In  16x5  Bassompierre  had  purchased  from  Henri, 
due  de  Rohan  (x  579-1638),  the  coveted  position  of  colonel- 
general  of  the  Swiss  and  Grisons;  on  this  account  he  was  sent  to 
raise  troops  in  Switzerland  when  Louis  XIII.  marched  against 
Savoy  in  1629,  and  after  a  short  campaign  in  Italy  his  military 
career  ended.    As  a  diplomatist  his  career  was  a  failure.    In 
x62x  he  Tvent  to  Madrid  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  arrange  the 
dispute  concerning  the  seixure  of  the  Valteline  forts  by  Spain, 
and  signed  the  fruitless  treaty  of  Madrid.  In  1625  he  was  sent 
into  Switzerland  on  an  equally  futile  mission,  and  in  1626  to 
London  to  secure  the  retention  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  and 
attendants  of  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.    The  personal 
influence  oi  Henry  IV.  had  deterred  Bassompierre  from  a  marriage 
with   Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  daughter  of  the  constable 
Montnrarency,  afterwards  princessede  Condi,  and  between  16x4 
and  1630  he  was  secretly  married  to  Louise  Marguerite,  widow  of 
Francois,  prince  de  Conti,  and  through  her  became  implicated  in 
the  plot  to  overthrow  Richelieu  on  the  "  Day  of  Dupes  "  1630. 
His  share  was  only  a  slight  one,  but  his  wife  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  and  her  hostility  to  the  cardinal 
aroused  his  suspicions.    By  Richelieu's  orders,  Bassompierre  was 
arrested  at  Senlis  on  the  25th  of  February  X63X,  and  put  into  the 
Bastille,  where  he  remained  until  Richelieu's  death  in  X643.  On 
his  release  his  offices  were  restored  to  him,  and  he  passed  most  of 
his  time  at  the  castle  of  Tillidres  in  Normandy,  until  his  death  on 
the  X  2th  of  October  1646.    He  left  a  son,  Francois  de  la  Tour,  by 
the  princesse  de  Conti,  and  an  illegitimate  son,  Louis  de  Bassom- 
pierre, afterwards  bishop  of  Saintes.  His  Mimoires,  which  are  an 
important  source  for  the  history  of  his  time,  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1665.    He  also  left  an  incomplete  account 
of  hb  embassies  to  Spain,  Switzerland  and  England  (Cologne, 
1668)  and  a  number  of  discourses  upon  various  subjects. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Mimoires  is  that  issued  by  the  Socl£t£  de 
rHi9t<Mre  de  France  (Paris,  1877) ;  see  also  G.  Tallemant  des  ReaUx, 
HistonetUs  de  la  princesse  de  CorUi,  el  du  marickal  de  Bassompierre 
(Paris.  X 854-1 860). 

BASSOON  (Fr.  basson;  Get.  FagoU;  Ital.  fagotto) ,  a  wood- 
wind instrument  with  double  reed  mouthpiece,  a  member  of 
the  oboe  (q.v.)  family,  of  which  it  is  the  bass.  The  German  and 
Italian  names  of  the  instrument  were  bestowed  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  bundle  of  sticks,  the  bassoon  being  the  first 
instrument  of  the  kind  to  be  doubled  back  upon  itself;  its  direct 
ancestor,  the  bass  pommer,  6  ft.  in  length,  was  quite  straight. 
The  English  and  French  names  refer  to  the  pitch  of  the  instru- 
ment as  the  bass  of  the  wood-wind. 

The  bassoon  is  composed  of  five  pieces,  which,  when  fitted 
together,  form  a  wooden  tube  about  8  ft.  long  (93  in.)  with  a 
conical  bore  tapering  from  a  diameter  of  x}  in.,  at  the  bell,  to 
^  ixi.  at  the  reed.  The  tube  is  doubled  back  upon  itself,  the 
shorter  joint  extending  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
longer,  whereby  the  height  of  the  instrument  is  reduced  to  about 
4  ft.  The  holes  are  brought  into  a  convenient  pmition  for  the 
fingers  by  the  device  of  boring  them  obliquely  through  the 
thickness  of  the  wood.  The.  five  pieces  arc: — (i)  the  beU;  (2) 
the  long  joint,  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  when 


played,  although  its  notes  are  the  lowest  in  pitch;  (3)  the  wing 
overlapping  the  long  joint  and  having  a  projecting  flap  through 
which  are  bored  three  boles;  (4)  the  butt  or  lower  end  of  the 
instrument  (when  played)  containing  the  double  bore  necessitated 
by  the  abrupt  bend  of  the  tube  upon  itself.  Both  bores  are 
pierced  in  one  block  of  wood,  the  prolongation  of  the  double  tube 
being  usually  stopped  by  a  flat  oval  pad  of  cork  in  the  older 
models,  whereas  the  modem  instruments  have  instead  a 
U-shaped  tube;  (5)  the  crook,  a  narrow  curved  metal  tube 
about  X2  in.  long,  to  which  is  attached  the  double  reed  forming 
the  mouthpiece. 

The  performer  holds  the  instrument  in  a  diagonal  position; 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube  (the  butt  joint)  played  by  the  right 
hand  resting  against  his  rif  ht  thigh,  and  the  little  bell,  turned 
upwards,  pointing  over  his  left  shoulder;  a  strap  round  the  neck 
affords  additional  support.  The 
notes  are  produced  by  means  of 
seven  holes  and  x6,  17,  or  19 
keys.  The  mechanism  and  finger- 
ing are  very  intricate.  Theo- 
retically the  whole  construction 
of  the  bassoon  is  imperfect  and 
arbitrary,  important  acoustic  prin- 
ciples being  disregarded,  but  these 
mechanical  defects  only  enhance 
its  value  as  an  artistic  musical 
instrument.  The  player  is  obliged 
to  rely  very  much  on  his  ear  in 
order  to  obtain  a  correct  intona- 
tion, and  next  to  the  strings  no 
instrument  gives  greater  scope  to 
the  artist. 

The  bassoon  has  an  eight  foot  * 
tone,  the  compass  extending  from 
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instruments  by  means  of  addi- 
tional mechanism  to  C  or  even 
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These  extra 


high  notes  are  from  their  extreme 
sweetness  called  vox  kumana. 
The  pitch  of  the  bassoon  ap- 
parently lies  two  octaves  below 
that  of  the  oboe,  since  the  lowest 
note  of  both  is  B,  but  in  reality 
the  interval  is  only  a  twelfth,  as 
may  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
their  fundamental  scales.  On  the 
bassoon  the  fundamental  scale  is 

that  of  F  maj.,  obtained  by  open-  p,g  ,  —Bassoon  with  17  kevs* 
ing  and  closing  the  holes;     the        *  *  Savary  Model, 
notes    downwards    from    F    to 


Front  view.       Back  view. 
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are  extra  notes    obtained    by    means  of 


interlocking  keys  on  the  long  joint,  worked  by  the  left  thumb; 
they  have  no  counterpart  on  the  oboe  and  do  not  belong  to 
the  fundamental^  scale  of  the  bassoon.  The  fundamental  scale  of 
the  oboe  is  that  of  C,  although  the  compass  has  been  extended  a 


tone  to  Bb 
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Therefore  the  difference  in  pitch  be- 


tween the  bassoon  and  the  oboe  is  a  twelfth.     In  the  first 

*  At  Wagner's  instigation,  the  trind-instrument  maker,  W.  Meckel 
of  Biebricli-am-Rhein.  made  bassoons  with  an  extra  key,  extending 
the  compass  downwards  to  A. 
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register  of  the  basaooiii  seven  semitones 

obtained,  as  stated  above,  by  means  of  keys  in  the  long  joint  and 
bell;  the  next  eight  notes  (holes  and  keys)  each  produce  two 
sounds — the  fundamental  tone,  and,  by  increased  pressure  of 
the  breath,  its  harmonic  octave.  The  remaining  notes  are 
obtained  by  cross  fingering  and  by  overblowing  the  notes  of  the 

Iz — (&iK)E  which 

forms  the  normal  compass.  From  A  to  Eb  the  vox  kumana  notes 
are  produced  by  the  help  of  small  harmonic  holes  opened  by 
means  of  keys  at  the  top  of  the  wind  joint;  exceptional  players 
obtain,  without  additional  keys,  two  or  more  higher  harmonic 
notes,  which,  however,  are  only  used  by  virtuosi.  This  then 
forms  the  intricate  scheme  of  fingering  for  the  bassoon,  and  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  such  instrument  makers  as 
Carl  AlmenrHder  in  Germany,  Triebcrt  and  Jancourt  in  France, 
Sax  in  Belgium,  Cornelius  Ward  and  Morton  in  England,  to 
introduce  improvements  based  upon  acoustic  principles,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  what  these  general  principles  are,  and 
why  they  have  been  disregarded  in  the  bassoon.  In  all  tubes 
the  note  given  by  the  vibrating  air  column  b  influenced  directly 
by  the  length  of  the  tube,  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  by  the  diameter 
of  the  bore.  The  pitch,  however,  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
diameter  of  the  opening,  whether  lateral  or  at  the  bell,  through 
which  the  vibrating  column  of  air  is  again  brought  into  com- 
munication with  the  outer  air.  The  tube  only  sounds  the  normal 
note  in  proportion  to  its  length,  when  the  diameter  of  the  lateral 
opening  is  equal  to  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  at  the 
opening.  As  in  most  of  our  early  wood-wind  instruments  the 
holes  would  in  that  case  have  been  too  large  to  be  stopped  by  the 
fingers,  and  key-mechanlftn  was  still  primitive,  instrument- 
makers  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  substituting  a  hole  of  smaller 
diameter  nearer  the  mouthpiece  for  one  of  greater  diameter  in 
the  position  the  hole  should  theoretically  occupy.  This  import- 
ant principle  was  well  understood  by  the  Romans,  and  perhaps 
even  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  is  proved  by  existing  specimens 
of  the  aulos  (q.v.)  and  by  certain  passages  from  the  classics.* 

Another  curious  acoustic  phenomenon  bears  upon  the  con- 
struction of  wind  instruments,  and  especially  upon  the  bassoon. 
When  the  diameter  of  the  lateral  opening  or  bell  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  bore,  the  portion  of  the  tube  below  the  hole,  which 
should  theoretically  be  as  though  non-existent,  asserts  itself, 
lowering  the  pitch  of  the  note  produced  at  the  hole  and  damping 
the  tone;  this  is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  the  A  of  the  bassoon 

^  ^E   whose  hole  is  much  too  high  and  too  small  in 

diameter.*  To  cite  an  example  of  the  scope  of  Carl  AImenrider*s 
improvements  in  the  bassoon,  he  readjusted  the  position  of  the 
A  hole,  stopped  by  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand,  boring 
lower  down  the  tube,  not  one  large  hole,  but  two  of  medium 
diameter,  covered  by  an  open  key  to  be  closed  by  the  same  finger 
from  the  accustomed  position;  one  of  these  A  holes  communi- 
cates with  the  narrower  bore  in  the  butt  joint,  and  the  other 
with  the  wider  bore.  The  effect  is  a  perfectly  clear,  full  and 
accurate  tone.  Almenr&der's  other  alterations  were  made  on 
the  same  principle,  and  produced  an  instrument  more  perfect 
mechanically  and  theoretically  than  Savary's,  but  lacking  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  bassoon.  In  Germany  Almenr&der's 
Improvements'  have  been  generally  adopted  and  his  model 
with  i6  keys  is  followed  by  most  makers,  and  notably  by  Heckel 
of  Biebrich.* 

*  Macrobtus  in  Somn,  Seip.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  5. 

'Gottfried  Weber.  "  VerbesacniDgen  des  Fagotts,"  in  Cdcaia 
(Mainz,  1825),  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

*  See  TraiU  sur  le  terfecttonnemeni  du  hasson,  avee  2  UMeaux,  par 
CharUs  Almenrdder  (Mayence,  Schott).  and  also  the  abovr  mentioned 
article  by  Gottfried  Weber  in  CdciliOt  whoK  explanations  are 
clearer  than  those  of  the  inventor. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  modem  instrument  see  Victor  Charles 
Mahillon,  Catalogue  descriptif  ei  analytiaw  du  musie  instrumental 
du  Consenaloire  Royal  or  Musique  (Bruxelles,  1896),  vol.  ii. 
pp.  275-276,  No.  999. 


The  unwieldy  baas  pommers  of  the  isth  and  x6th  oentiiiies 
led  to  many  attempts  to  produce  a  more  practical  bass  for  the 
orchestra  by  doubling  back  the  long  tube  of  the  instrument 
Thus  transformed,  the  pommer  became  a  fagotto.  The  invention 
of  the  bassoon  or  fagotto  is  ascribed  to  Afranio,  a  caiMm  dL 
Ferrara,  in  a  work  by  his  nephew,  Theseus  Ambrosius  Albonesaus, 
entitled  Inirodudio  in  Chatdaicam  Linguam  ,  .  .  el  d^scriptio 
ac  Simulacrum  Phagoti  A f rami  (Pavia,  1539).  The  illustration 
of  the  instrument,  showing  front  and  back  views  (p.  179),  taken 
in  conjimction  with  the  detailed  description  (pp.  33-3S),  at  once 
disposes  of  the  suggestion  that  the  phagotus  of  Afranio  and  the 
fagotto  or  bassoon  were  in  any  way  related;  the  author  himself 
is  greatly  puzzled  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  phagotus 
in  fact,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  musical  curiosity 
known  BsflHte-d-bec  d  colonne,*  but  double  and  played  by  bellows, 
assigned  by  G.  Chouquet  to  the  i6th  century.  This  flute  con- 
sisted of  a  column,  with  base  and  capital,  both  stopped,  the  vent 
and  the  whistle  being  concealed  within  perforated  brass  boxes, 
in  the  ui^r  and  lower  parts  of  the  coltmui.  Afranio's  phagotus 
consisted  of  two  similar  twin  columns  with  base  and  capital 
containing  finger-holes  and  keys;  between  the  columns  in  front 
was  a  shorter  colxmin  for  ornament,  and  at  the  back  of  it  another 
still  shorter  whose  capital  could  be  lifted,  and  a  sort  of  bellows 
or  bag-pipe  inserted  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  was 
sounded.  The  first  instrtmient  was  made,  we  are  U^d,  by 
Ravilius  of  Ferrara,  from  Afranio's  design.*  Mexsenne,'  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  con- 
struction of  Afranio's  phagotus,  does  not  consider  him  the 
inventor  of  the  fagotto  or  bassoon,  but  of  another  kind  of  fagotto 
which  he  classes  with  the  Neapolitan  sourddine,  a  comidicated 
kind  of  musette*  (see  Bag-Pipe).  Afranio's  instrument  consists, 
he  states,  of  two  bassons  as  it  were  interconnected  by  tubes  and 
blown  by  bellows.  As  in  the  sourdeline,  these  only  speak  when 
the  springs  (keys)  are  open.  He  disposes  of  Theseus  Albonesius's 
fanciful  etymology  of  the  name  by  showing  it  to  be  nothing  but 
the  French  word  fagots  and  that  it  was  api^cd  because  the 
instrument  consists  of  two  or  more  "  flutes,"  bound  or  fagoUa 
together.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  phagotus  contained  a 
reed,  which  would  account  for  Mexsenne  calling  the  pipes  flutes. 
Mersenne's  statements  thus  seem  to  uphold  the  theory  that 
Afranio's  phagotus  was  only  a  double  JliiU  d  cdcnne  with 
bellows.  Evidence  b  at  hand  that  in  1555  a  contrabass  wind 
instrument  was  well  known  as  fagotto.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
musical  instnunents  belonging  to  the  Flemish  band  of  Marie  de 
Hongrie  in  Spain,  we  find  the  fc^owing:  "  Ala  dicha  princess 
y  al  dicho  matoto  dos  ynstrumentos  de  musica  contrabaxos,  que 
llaman  fagotes,  metidos  en  dos  caos  redondas  como  paze(e  por 
el  dicho  cntrego."* 

Sigmund  Schnitzer**  of  Nuremberg  (d.  1578),  a  maker  of  wind 
instruments  who  attained  considerable   notoriety,  has  been 

*  As  far  as  is  known  only  three  of  these  curious  instrumenls  ate 
in  existence:  two  in  the  museum  of  the  Conservatoire,  Paris,  and 
one  in  Brussels;  ail  three  bear  a  trefoil  as  maker's  mark;  the 
smallest,  in  F,  is  reproduced  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Musical  Iustu- 
ments  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Military  Exhttntiau,  Loudw.  1890,  by 
Capt.  C.  R.  Day  (London.  1801),  pi.  iv.  F.  It  isalso described  (with- 
out illustration)  in  Mahillon  s  Catalogue,  p.  aoi,  No.  180.  The  two 
flutes  in  Paris,  measuring  73  cm.  and  94  cm.,  are  oescribed  by 
Gustave  Chouquet,  Le  Musie  du  Conservatoire  National  de  Musiquo 
—Catalogue  descriptiS  et  raisonnS  (Paris,  1884),  Nos.  409  aad  4>o» 
p.  106. 

*  An  Italian  translation  of  the  description  is  given  by  Count 
L.  F.  Valdrii^i  in  Musurgiana,  No.  4  (Milano.  1881).  "  II  Phagotus 
di  Afranio,"  p.  40  ct  scq.  (without  illustration).  An  iHustratioa  ol 
the  phagotus  is  given  by  W.  J.  von  Wasiclewski  in  Cesch.  d.  iuy 
strumentalmusik  tm  XVI.  Jahrh,  (Berlin.  1878).  pLv.  and  vi, '     ' 


p.  74. 
'  See  VHarmonie  universetle  (Paris,  1636),  part  iL  p.  305. 

•  Ibid.,  illunrated  and  described,  bk.  v.  p.  393. 

*  See  Edm.  van  der  Straeten.  Hist,  de  la  musique  aux  fajs-Brnx, 
vol.  vti.  pp.  433.  436.  448. 

'•J.  J.  Quanta,  Frederick  the  Great^  flute-master,  gn^a 
France  the  credit  of  transforming  the  bombard  (pommer)  laro 
the  bassoon,  and  the  schalmey  into  oboe,  see  Versueh  eiutr  4w- 
weisung  die  FloU  traoersiire  s«  spielen  (Berlin,  175a).  p.  24  aod  tffum 
p.  241,  $6. 
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BAmcd  u  the  probable  ftutbor  o: 

of  ckLruirdinvy  lize,  of  skilful  wt 
spcakjiif  caiUy.  ScbaiUcr'i  u 
precialed  not  only  mJ'  ^ 


Lt  Blu 


bi(tily  tp- 

Fnsn  uvi 

pcoductag  fafUt 


ks  kept  contLQiully 
tot  iov™  ol  muiic' 

Aa  eu-lict  cbtonklcr  o(  (he  aniiUc  cdcbtilin  and  cnftsmeD 
of  NimmbcTj.  Johana  Neudorfcr,  OTiiuig  in  1549,'  widc* 
Sicmund  Schnitici  meidy  u  PltifnimacKn  laid  Slaiipltiltr. 
Had  be  been  also  Doted  u  an  uiwntot  o(  ■  new  [arm  a[  iotwi- 
mcnt.  ihe  fcllow-ciiizen  and  eootempotaty  thtonider  would  net 
bave  failed  to  note  tbe  [ael.  If  Schnilicc  had  been  the  fint  to 
reduce  the  great  length  of  the  bau  pommer  by  doubling  the 


of  til 


'  fagotto,  the  vaJue 


which  w: 


fiho  made  JagoUos  of  aira- 
oniclea  in  theie  eulogistic 
£T  Ibe  luppoied  1 


iby« 


An  nplanation  may  perhapi  be  found  in  EiielV  vtatemenl 
about  the  Dtitiicktr  Batitnit  which  he  dlatinguiiha  from  the 
BaJioii  (out  baisoon),  "  Hie  Deitisikt  Bassons,  Fagotte  oj 
Bombaidi,  aa  our  German  anceilora  termed  them,  before  muu< 
•ru  clDlhed  in  Italian  and  French  Uyle.  are  no  longer  in  uae  ' 
(Ebcl  wrote  in  ]7jfiJ  "  and  therefore  it  ia  unneceuary  to  waate 
paper  on  them/' '  Thia  refen,  of  coune,  to  the  bombard  or  baaa 
ponuOFf,  the  extraordinarily  Jong  instrumenta  whkb  Schnitzel 
Dude  10  lueceiafully.  From  thig  it  would  seem  that  our  baaooE 
waa  oot  of  German  origin.  In  tbe  meanwhile  we  get  a  clue  tc 
tbe  early  history  of  the  pommer  in  transition,  but  we  find  11 
andrr  a  diScrent  name  in  no  way  connected  with  latotto.  \t. 
order  to  shorten  the  unwieldy  propottiont  of  Ihe  tenor  pommei 

"  le  iu  portability,  it 


oE  w 


the  buk  as  well  as  twi 
JffM^iiiu,  and  also  in  ] 
cuTlaU,  atrial,'  inrlili 
common  bleti 


HOl  l! 


le  thedi 

IS  Bat.'  The  bell  and  thee 
piece  were  side  by  side  a 
i  lii  boles  in  front  and  01 
known  as  the  dukrian,  dd 
jurlaiid  and  in  England  ai 


toll." 


TTier 


.  of  y 


n  Iheet 


the  early  fagotto 

by  Randle  Holme. 

of  the  drawing  is  the  following  description:  " 
I  J.   C.   Oappriaairr.Hilbrrilclu/facliridU 


in  the  MS.  o 


(Vii 


tsOmt  (NQtnbrrg.  1730),  p.  loj. 
KQnfllem  und  WerElculen  NUrabergi 
°    Eitelbecger  von  Edelberg't  QutUm- 

_., .._ Kiid   iti(iuU«*nii  da   itilUialuri 

Tenna.  1S7S).  voU.  viU.-i. 

•  See  J.  J.  Eiiel.  UuitTit  attUdidadiii  tin  ia  skk  iiVi«  infarmit- 
..«*.  J/iiiiu(ErfLn.  I7J8I.  pp.  T04»'>d  100.  and  alu  J.  Malthcwn. 
Dai  mtwtTiS^tU Orckitur  (Hainburg.  1713I,  "  Bauon,  'from  whom 

'  Sec  Ihe  Stw  Ent)iik  Diaionary,  and  Galeman  upon  Barthalinus. 

*'''Bnc^hVi«um.  HaH.  MS.  jom.  tol  »?'.  a  nfereiiM  eom- 
VDnic^ted  by  AuguMus  Hughes^Huahef  from  liis  valuable  BprvndiK 
to  part  ill.  <liulrnneual  Music  andWorks  on  Muiiclorn  C<<sJ>fh 
•/  ys.  Uniic  in  (b  BriaA  tlmtmrn  (Londc 
^p ■___.,.._,._.._._.,__,._ 


rBri.':ESiT. 


Appendix  csnlainaa  list  (^  typical  l 

in  Jlumiuted  MSS-.ordeHiribedinothcrMSS.i 
Rih  brief  deicripUon  and  full  references- 
•Ompare  Randle  Holme's  JwM(  carlgif  with  the  dolcian  in  C 
J.  vL  H  of  Capt.  C.  R.  Day's  ca»l«ue.  and  wiih  a  dolcian  or  uiule 
unaJI  by  ]  .C.  Dcnner  in  Paul  de  Wifi  Kaulet  da  Vu'MiiloriK&H 
/uewM  »™  PumI  it  WU  ILeipiig.  i003),n.  iij,  No.  jBo.  and 
Uiut.  p.  i3i(Collectkuino«lranifertcdlaCalagae|.    Couullal« 


Thi*  1*  double  the  bigntM  ol  the  aincle,  dwntioDed  ch.  ivi.  n.  6  " 
(the  his.  begin*  at  ch.  xvii.  of  bk.  j)  "  and  is  played  S  note* 
deeper.  It  i>  as  it  were  i  pipe*  Gied  in  0B<e)  thick  bat*  pipe, 
one  much  longer  than  tbe  other,  from  the  top  of  tbe  lower  comet 
a  crooked  pipe  ol  brait  in  which  it  fixed  a  reed,  through  it  the 
wind  passeth  to  make  tbe  instrumont  make  a  sound.  II  hath 
6  holes  on  the  outside  and  one  do  that  side  netl  the  nun  or  back 
part  and  1  braat  keyi,  the  highest  called  double  La  tol  n,  and  the 
other  double  B  mi." 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  tbe  tttirlcal  name  /sfMW, 
presumably  bestowed  In  Italy,  tioce  tbe  f  lench  equivalent  /afd 
was  never  used  for  the  hiliM,  wa*  not 
necessarily  applied  to  the  new  form  o(  \f^ 

before  1555;  that  the  very  term  i*jldfdto 
d'A/ranit,    by   which    the   Instrument 
vat  known  during  its  short  fabulou* 
eiitlence,    with    its    pretend 
etymoloo'i  presupposes  the  pre-ciist-  // 

ence  in  Italy  ol  another  faioUir  with  f^^^ 
which  Afranio  W4a  acquainted,  perhaps 
imperfectly.     Afranio's  was  the  age  of 


like  Afranio 'I, 


re  the  Id 


published  by  Edm.  van  d 
suggests  a  satisfactory  du 
Louis    Willay,    a    musical    ijistrume 
maker  of  Bruges,  sold  to  Philippe 
Bon  a  triple  set  of  wood-wind  insi 


and  4  Elites,' 
Nicolas  III., 


i  of  Fen 


The  bassoon  has  bi 


It,  the  doujaiiie,  we  may  " 

its  unusual  appearance  piovoked  the  talirlcti 
courtier,  and  wii  henceforth  known  a*  lut'"'- 
f  later  Raviliui  of  Feiiaia  made  Afranio'*  fint 
tntor't  dc*ign. 

en  a  favourite  with  all  Ibe  great  nuater*, 
cepting  Handel.  Beethoven  uses  the  baaaoon  largely  in  hi* 
■ymphonies,  writing  evrrynhcre  for  it  independent  part*  ol 
great  beauty  and  originality.  Bach,  in  his  mass  In  B  min.,  ha* 
puts  tor  two  bassoons.  Moiait  wrote  a  concerto  in  Bl>  lor 
buioon,  with  orchestra  (Kochel,  No.  191).     Weber  ha*  also 

Sec  alio  Ellenne  Oi!.  JVmKlfi  Utlttid  iu  Btrntt  (Paris.  nW 
and  1800);    I.  B.  J.  Willent-Bonlogn^.  Cnia  Utiktia  compUo  prr 

nJition.  London!  jTr'.  Laflcur  &  Son);  Joseph  Frflliliqli.Ti* 
lUtKliit  JiHIiktcktitt  Jar  aUt  btym  Ortktittr  nbraUckiukt  wiiklittrf 
Iniirumenlt  (many  pracliol  iJluatralEonv)  (Cologne.  Bonn,  iflilli 
anicle  "  BaMoon.'"  by  W.  H.  Sione  and  D.  J.  Blaikley  in  Grove'* 
DKlimury  s/ ViuicoMf  J/Hinoii]  (and  cd.):  article  "  Fagott" 
in  Mendel's  if«?(-';">" '■- .-..r ._■....  i.. ....  v...:E?,.j 


lehlnoryof 


iMf  liiai , 

ine.nsirunieni.anao  ilsproiotypei,  tee     DOE  a        ™^-^j 

BASSO-RELIEVO  (Hal.  tor  "  low  relief  "),  Ihe  term  api^ied  to 
sculpture  In  which  the  design  projects  but  slightly  from  the  plane 
of  the  bictground.  The  relief  may  not  project  at  nil  from  the 
otigina!  lurfjice  ot  the  material,  a*  in  (he  sunken  relief*  ot  Ihe 
Egyptians,  and  may  be  nearly  flat,  as  in  the  Panaihentic  pio- 
ceujon  ot  the  Farthenon.  In  Ihe  early  iglh  ccntnry  tbe  mm 
bauo-reliett,  or  "  low  relief."  come  to  be  employed  loosely  for  all 
forms  of  relict,  the  term  maa-rtlien  having  already  dropped 
out  of  general  use  owing  to  the  dilficully  of  accurate  application. 

BASS  noCR.  THK  a  small  Island  in  the  Filth  ol  Forth,  about 
I  m.  from  Canty  Bay,  Haddingtonshin-.  Scotland.  It  it  circular 
in  shape,  measuring  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  i*  350  ft.  high. 

MerKno  " 

(Wolfenl 
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BASSUS— BASTAR 


On  three  sides  the  cliffs  are  precipitous,  but  they  shelve  towards 
the  S.W.,  where  landing  is  effected.  The  Bass  Rock  is  an  in- 
trusive mass  of  phonolitic  trachj^te  or  orthophyre.  No  nepheline 
has  been  detected  in  the  rock/but  analcite  is  present  in  small 
quantity  together  with  abundant  orthodase  and  green  soda- 
augite.  It  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  eruptive  masses  of 
North  Berwick  Law  and  Traprain  Law,  but  b  non-porphyritic. 
It  is  regarded  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  as  a  plug  filling  an  old  volcanic 
vent,  from  which  lava  emanated  during  the  Caldferous  Sandstone 
period.  It  used  to  be  grazed  by  sheep,  of  which  the  mutton 
was  thought  to  be  unusually  good,  but  its  principal  denizens  are 
sea-birds,  chiefly  solan  geese,  which  haunt  the  rock  in  vast 
numbers.  A  lighthouse  with  a  six-fiash  lantern  of  39,000  candle 
power  was  opened  in  1902.  For  a  considerable- distance  E.  and 
W.  there  runs  through  the  rock  a  tunnel,  about  xs  ft  high, 
accessible  at  low  water.  St  Baldred,  whose  name  has  been 
given  to  several  of  the  cliffs  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland, 
occupied  a  hermitage  on  the  Bass,  where  he  died  in  756.  In  the 
14th  century  the  island  became  the  property  of  the  Laudeis, 
called  afterwards  Lauders  of  the  Bass,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  in  1671  by  government,  and  a  castle  with  dungeons 
was  erected  on  it,  in  which  many  Covenanters  were  imprisoned. 
Among  them  weie  Alexander  Peden  (1626-1686),  for  four  years, 
and  John  Blackaddcr  (1615-1686),  who  died  there  after  five 
years'  detention.  At  the  Revolution  four  yoxmg  Jacobites 
captured  the  Rock,  and  having  been  rdnforced  by  a  few  others, 
held  it  for  King  James  from  June  1691  to  April  1694,  only 
surrendering  when  threatened  by  starvation.  Thus  the  island 
was  the  last  place  in  Great  Britain  to  submit  to  William  III. 
Dismantled  of  its  fortifications  in  170X,  the  Bass  passed  into  the 
ownership  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  to  whose  family  it  belongs.  It 
is  let  on  annual  rental  for  the  feathers,  eggs,  oil  and  young  of  the 
sea-birds  and  (or  the  fees  of  visitors,  who  reach  it  usually  from 
Canty  Bay  and  North  Berwick. 

BASSUS.  AUFIDIUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  His  work,  which  probably  began  with  the 
dvil  wars  or  the  death  of  Caesar,  was  continued  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  who,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  carried  it  down  at  least  as  far 
as  the  end  of  Nero's  reign.  The  Bcllutn  Cermankum  of  Bassus, 
which  is  commended,  may  have  been  either  a  separate  work  or 
a  section  of  his  general  history.  The  dder  Seneca  speaks  highly 
of  him  as  an  historian,  but  the  fragments  preserved  in  that 
writer's  Suasoriae  (vi.  23)  relating  to  the  death  of  Cicero,  are 
characterized  by  an  affected  style. 

Pliny.  NtU,  Hisi.,  praefatio,  20;  Taritus,  Diahgus  di  OratoribuSt 
23;  Quintilian,  Instii,  x.  i.  103. 

BASSUS*  CAESIUS,  a  Roman  lyric  poet,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Persius,  who  dedicated 
his  sixth  satire  to  him,  and  whose  works  he  edited  (Schol.  on 
Persius,  vi.  x).  He  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  (79).  He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  poet;  Quintilian 
(Instit.  X.  L  96)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Horace,  he  was  the  only  lyric  poet  worth  reading.  He  is  also 
identified  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  De  Metris,  of  which  con- 
siderable fragments,  probably  of  an  abbreviated  edition,  are  ex- 
tant (ed.  Keil,  X885).  The  work  was  probably  originally  in  verse, 
and  afterwards  recast  or  epitomized  in  prose  form  to  be  used  as 
an  instruction  book.  A  worthless  and  scanty  account  of  some 
of  the  metres  of  Horace  (in  KeU,  Grammatici  Laiini,  vi.  305), 
bearing  the  title  Ars  Caesii  Bassi  de  Melris  is  not  by  him,  but 
chiefly  borrowed  by  its  unknown  author  from  the  treatise 
mentioned  above. 

BASSUS,  CASSIANUS,  called  Scholasticus  Oawyer),  one  of  the 
geoponici  or  writers  on  agricultural  subjects.  He  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  6th  or  the  beginning  of  the  7  th  century  a.d.  He 
compiled  from  earlier  writers  a  collection  of  agricultural  literature 
(Ceoponica)  which  was  afterwards  revised  by  an  unknown  editor 
and  published  about  the  year  950,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  to  whom  the  work  itself  has  been  ascribed. 
It  contains  a  full  list  of  the  authorities  dVawn  upon,  and  the 
subjects  treated  inchide  agriculture,  birds,  bees,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  dogs,  fishes  and  the  like. 


^ 


CoMPLBTB  Editions.— Needham  (1704).  Nidas  (1781).  Beddi 
1895);  see  alao  Gemoll  in  Berliner  Sludien.  i.  (1S84).  Oder  ia 
Ikeiniselus  Museum,  xlv  (1890).  xlviii.  (1803).  and  Oe  RaynaJ  ia 
Annuaire  de  V Assoc  pour  V Encouragemcut  aes  Etudes  Crecques.  via. 
(1874). 

BASSUS,  8ALEIU8,  Roman  epic  poet,  a  contempoiary  of 
Valerius  Flaccus,  in  the  reign  of  Ve^asian.  Quintilian  credits 
him  with  a  vigorous  and  poetical  genius  {Instil,  x.  i.  90)  and 
Julius  Secundus,  one  of  tJie  speakers  in  Tadtus  Diahgus  de 
Oraioribus  (5;  see  also  9)  styles  him  a  perfect  poet  and  most 
illustrious  bard.  He  was  apparently  overtaken  by  poverty,  bot 
was  generously  treated  by  Vespasian,  who  made  him  a  present 
of  500,000  sesterces.  Nothing  from  his  works  has  been  pie- 
served;  the  Laus  Pisonis,  which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  is 
probably  by  Titus  Calpu^us  Siculus  (J  Hdd,  De  SaUio  Basse, 

1834). 

BASSVILLB,  or  Bassevxllb,  NICOLAS  JEAN  HUGON  DB 
(d.  1793),  French  journalist  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Abbe- 
ville on  the  7th  of  February  1753.  He  was  trained  for  the 
priesthoodi  taught  theology  in  a  provindal  seminary  and  then 
went  to  Paris.  Here  in  1 784  he  published  Elements  de  mytkelagie 
and  some  poems,  which  brought  him  into  notice.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  prince  of  Condi  he  became  tutor  to  two  young 
Americans  travelling  in  Europe.  With  them  he  visited  Boiia, 
made  the  acquaintance  there  of  Mirabeau,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  Royal.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rcvolutioa 
he  turned  to  journalism,  becoming  editor  of  the  Meremn  inter- 
national.  Then,  through  the  Girondist  minister  Lebrun-ToDdo, 
he  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  went  in  May,  x  792,  as  secretary 
of  legation  to  Naples  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent,  without 
oflfidal  statiui,  to  Rome.  Here  his  conduct  was  anything  but 
diplomatic.  He  at  once  announced  himsdf  as  the  protector  of 
the  extreme  Jacobins  in  Rome,  demanded  the  expulsion  ol  the 
French  imigris  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  induding  the 
"  demoiselles  Capet,"  and  ordered  the  JUur-4e4ys  on  the 
escutcheon  of  the  French  embassy  to  be  replaced  by  a  picture 
of  Liberty  painted  by  a  French  art  student.  He  talked  at  large 
of  the  "  purple  geese  of  the  Capitol "  and  met  the  remonstrances 
of  Cardinal  Zclada,  the  papal  secretary  of  state,  with  insults. 
This  enraged  the  Roman  populace;  a  riot  broke  out  on  the  xjth 
of  January  1793,  and  Bassville,  who  was  driving  with  his  family 
to  the  Corso,  was  dragged  from  his  carriage  and  so  roughly 
handled  that  he  died.  The  affair  was  magnifwd  in  the  Coo vco  tioa 
into  a  deliberate  murder  of  the  "  representative  of  the  Republic  ** 
by  the  pope's  orders.  In  1797  by  an  artide  of  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino  the  papal  government  agreed  to  pay  compensatioa 
to  Bassville's  family.  Among  his  writings  we  may  also  mention 
Mlmoires  historiques,  critiques  et  pdiliques  sur  la  JUtalmtiaH  de 
France  (Paris  1790;  English  trans.  London,  1790). 

See  F.  MasMn.  Les  DiplamaUs  de  la  Rivolutian  (Parian  18S2): 
Silvagni.  La  Corte  e  la  SocietH  romana  net  secUi  XVIII.  e  XIX. 
(Florence,  1881). 

BASTAR,  a  feudatory  sUte  of  British  India,  in  the  Chattis- 
garh  division  of  the  Central  Provinces;  area,  13,062  sq.  m.  In 
X90X  the  population  was  3o6i,5ox,  showing  a  decrease  of  z% 
compared  with  an  apparent  increase  of  58%  in  the  preceding 
decade.  Estimated  revenue  £22,000;  tribute  £1x00.  The 
eastern  part  of  Bastar  is  a  flat  devated  plateau,  from  x8oo  to 
2000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  centre  and  N.  W.  portions 
are  very  mountainous,  and  the  southern  parts  consist  of  hilk  and 
plains.  On  the  plateau  there  are  but  few  hills;  the  streans 
run  slowly  and  the  country  is  a  mixture  of  plain  and  undulating 
ground  covered  by  dense  sH  forests.  Prindpal  mountains  of  the 
district:  (i)  a  lofty  range  which  separates  it  from  the  Stroncha 
district;  (2)  a  range  of  equal  height  called  the  Bela  DQa  lying 
in  the  centre  of  the  district;  (3)  a  range  running  N.  and  S. 
near  Narayanpur;  (4)  Tangri  Dongri  range,  running  E.  and  W., 
(5)  Tulsi  Dongri,  bordering  on  the  Sabari  river  and  the  Jaipur 
state.  There  is  also  a  small  range  running  from  the  river  Indim- 
vati  to  the  Godavari.  The  Indravati.  the  Sabari  and  the  Tal 
or  Talper,  are  the  chief  rivers  of  the  district;  all  of  them  affluents 
of  the  Godavari.  The  sofl  throughout  the  greater  portioo  of 
Bastar  consists  of  light  day,  with  an  admixture  of  suid,  smted 
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for  niaiiig  rice  and  wet  oops.  In  the  jungles  the  Marias,  who 
are  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Gond  origin,  raise  kosra 
{Paniatm  italicum)  and  other  inferior  grains.  Aboriginal  races 
generally  follow  the  migratory  system  of  tillage,  clearing  the 
jungle  on  selected  patches,  and  after  taking  crops  for  two  or 
three  years  abandoning  them  for  new  ground.  They  do  not  use 
the  plough;  nor  do  they  possess  buffaloes,  bullocks  or  cows; 
their  only  agricultural  implement  is  a  long-handled  iron  hoe. 
They  are  a  timid,  quiet,  dodle  race,  and  although  addicted  to 
drinking  not  quarrelsome.  They  inhabit  the  densest  jungles 
and  arc  very  shy,  avoiding  contact  with  strangers,  and  flying  to 
the  hills  on  the  least  alarm;  but  they  bear  a  good  character  for 
honesty  and  truthfulness.  They  arc  very  scantily  dressed, 
wear  a  variety  of  trinkets,  with  a  knife,  hatchet,  spear,  bow  and 
arrows,  the  only  weapons  they  use.  Their  hair  is  generally  shaved, 
excepting  a  topknot;  and  when  not  shaved  it  gets  into  a  matted, 
tangled  mass,  gathered  into  a  knot  behind  or  on  the  crown. 
The  Marias  and  the  Jhurias  are  supposed  to  be  a  subdivision  of 
the  true  Gond  family.  All  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Bastar  worship 
the  deities  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  along  with  their  own  national 
goddess  Danteswari. 

Bastar  b  divided  into  two  portions — that  held  by  the  Raja 
or  chief  himself,  and  that  posses.^d  by  feudatory  chiefs  under 
him.  The  climate  is  unhealthy — fever,  smallpox,  dysentery 
and  rheumatism  being  the  prevailing  diseases.  Jagdalpur, 
Bijapur.  Madder  and  Bhupalpatnam  arc  the  only  places  of  any 
note  in  the  dependency,  the  first  (on  the  Indravati  river)  being 
the  residence  of  the  raja  and  the  chief  people  of  the  state.  The 
principal  products  are  rice,  oil-seeds,  lac,  tussur  silk,  horns,  hides, 
wax  and  a  little  iron.  Teak  timber  is  floated  down  the  rivers 
to  the  Madras  coast.  A  good  road  has  brought  Jagdalpur  into 
connexion  with  the  railway  at  Raipur. 

BASTARD  (0.  Fr.  bastard,  mod.  bdtard^fiU  de  hast,  "  pack- 
saddle  child,"  from  bast,  saddle),  a  person  bom  out  of  legal 
wedlock.  Amongst  the  Romans,  bastards  were  classified  as 
m^i,  children  bom  in  concubinage,  and  spuriif  those  not  so 
bora.  Both  classes  had  a  right  of  succession  to  their  mother, 
and  the  nothi  were  entitled  to  support  from  their  father,  but  had 
no  rights  of  inheritance  from  him.  Both,  however,  had  in  other 
respects  most  of  the  rights  of  dtizenship.  The  Germanic  law 
was  based  upon  an  entirely  different  principle.  It  recognized 
as  legitimate  only  those  whose  parents  were  of  the  same  social 
rank.  All  others  were  regarded  as  bastards,  and  took  the  status 
of  the  parent  of  inferior  rank.  The  aim  of  all  the  Germanic  codes 
was  to  preserve  purity  of  race,  not  to  improve  morals,  for  in- 
cestuous unions  are  not  censured.  The  influence  of  the  Germanic 
law  lasted  throughout  the  early  feudal  period,  and  bastards  were 
debarred  rights  of  inheritance.  In  the  13th  century  the  influence 
of  Roman  law  tended  again  to  modify  this  severity.  An  excep- 
tion wau  probably  made  in  the  case  of  those  whose  fathers  were 
of  royal  blood,  in  which  case  it  even  seems  that  no  stigma  was 
attached  to  the  accident  of  their  birth,  nor  did  they  suffer  from 
the  usual  disabilities  as  to  inheritance  which  attended  those  of 
illegitimate  birth  (Gregory  of  Tours,  v.  25).  Among  the  Franks 
we  find  Theodoric  I.,  a  natural  son  of  Clovis,  sharing  the  kingdom 
with  the  legitimate  sons;  Zwentibold,  natural  son  of  Amulf,  was 
created  king  of  Lorraine  by  his  father  in  895;  and  even  William 
the  Conqueror  actually  assumed  the  appellation  of  bastard. 

Id  English  law  a  bastard  still  retains  certain  disabilities.  His 
rights  are  only  such  as  he  can  acquire;  for  civilly  he  can  inherit 
nothing,  being  looked  upon  as  the  son  of  nobody,  and  sometimes 
called  filiHS  nullius^  sometimes  jf/iM  popuii.  This,  however,  does 
not  bold  as  to  moral  purposes,  e.g.  he  cannot  marry  his  mother 
or  bastard  sister.  Yet  he  may  gain  a  surname  by  reputation 
though  he  has  none  by  inheritance,  and  may  even  be  made 
legitimate  and  capable  of  inheriting  by  the  transcendent  power 
of  an  act  of  parliament.  ^ 

For  poor-law  purposes,  all  legitimate  children  take  the  settle- 
ment of  their  father,  but  a  bastard  takes  the  settlement  of  its 
mother  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  entitled  to  its 
custody  in  preference  to  the  father,  and  consequently  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  suppQrt  falls  primarily  on  h^.    But  the 


English  law  has  always  recognised  the  principle  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  father  must  share  in  that  responsibility.  This,  how- 
ever, was  imposed  not  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  the  woman 
with  a  cavil  remedy,  nor  to  have  a  penal  effect  against  the  man, 
but  solely  to  prevent  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  bastard  child 
from  falling  upon  the  parish.  Indeed,  the  legislation  upon  the 
subject,  which  dates  Ixick  to  1576,  was  until  1845  an  intimate 
part  of  the  poor  law.  The  act  of  1576,  the  basis  of  English 
bastardy  law,  empowered  justices  to  take  order  for  the  pwush- 
ment  of  the  mother  and  reputed  father  of  every  bastard  child 
left  to  the  care  of  the  parish,  and  to  charge  Uie  mother  *and 
reputed  father  with  the  payment  of  a  weekly  sum  or  other 
needful  sustenance.  Other  acts  were  passed  in  1609  and  1733, 
enabling  the  mother  of  any  child  chargeable  or  likely  to  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish  to  secure  the  apprehension,  and  even 
the  imprisonment,  of  the  father  until  he  should  indemnify  the 
parish,  provisions  which  were  made  somewhat  more  stringent 
by  acts  passed  in  1809  and  1810.  In  1832  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  (^ration  of  the  poor  laws,  and 
the  commissioners  in  their  report  gave  great  attention  to  the 
subject  of  bastardy.  They  reviewed  the  various  acts  from  1576 
downwards  aiui  gave  examples  of  their  operation.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  the  commissioners  came  was  that  the  laws 
"  which  respect  bastardy  appear  to  be  pre-eminently  unwise," 
and  that  they  gave  rise  to  many  abuses.  For  example,  the 
weekly  payment  recovered  by  the  parish  was  usually  transferred 
to  the  mother;  even  in  many  cases  guaranteed.  The  com- 
missioners recommended  that  the  mother  alone  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  "  This,"  they  said, 
"  is  now  the  position  of  a  widow,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
giving  to  vice  privileges  which  we  deny  to  misfortune."  Acting 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834  endea%'oured  to  discourage  the  principle 
of  making  the  putative  father  contribute  by  introducing  a  some- 
what cumbersome  method. of  procedure.  The  trend-  of  public 
opinion  proved  against  the  discouragement  of  afiiliation,  and 
an  act  of  1839  transferred  jurisdiction  In  afiiliatidn  cases  from 
quarter-sessions  to  petty-sessions.  A  commission  of  inquiry  on 
the  working  of  the  bastardy  acts  in  1844  recommended  "  that 
affiliation  should  be  facilitated,"  and,  accordin^y,  by  the 
Bastardy  Act  of  1845  effect  was  given  to  this  recommendation 
by  giving  the  mother  an  independent  dvil  remedy  against  the 
putative  father  and  dissociating  the  parish  altogether  from  the 
proceedings.  Subsequently,  legislation  gave  the  parish  the  right 
of  attaching,  and  in  some  cases  suing  for,  money  due  from  the 
putative  father  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  The  existing 
law  is  set  out  under  Apfiliation. 

The  incapacities  attaching  to  a  bastard  consist  principally  in 
this,  that  he  cannot  be  heir  to  any  one;  for  being  nuUius  Jilius, 
he  is  therefore  of  kin  to  nobody,  and  has  no  ancestor  from  whom 
an  inheritable  blood  can  be  derived.  Therefore,  if  there  be  no 
other  claimant  upon  an  inheritance  than  such  illegitimate  child, 
it  escheats  to  the  lord.  And  as  bastards  cannot  be  heirs  them- 
selves, so  neither  can  they  have  any  heirs  but  those  of  their  own 
bodies;  for  as  all  collateral  kindred  consists  in  being  derived 
from  the  same  common  ancestor,  and  as  a  bastard  has  no  legal 
ancestor,  he  can  have  no  collateral  kindred,  and  consequently  no 
legal  heirs,  except  such  as  daim  by  a  lineal  descent  from  himself. 
And  hence,  if  a  bastard  purchase  land,  and  die  seised  therefor 
without  issue  and  intestate,  the  land  escheats  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee.  Originally  a  bastard  was  deemed  incapable  of  holy  orders, 
and  disqualified  by  the  fact  of  his  birth  from  holding  any  dignity 
in  the  church;  but  this  doctrine  is  now  obsolete,  and  in  all  other 
respects  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  bastard  and  another 
man.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  a  bastard  is  not  only  excluded 
from  his  father's  succession,  because  the  law  knows  no  father 
who  is  not  marked  out  by  marriage;  and  from  all  heritable 
succession,  whether  by  the  father  or  mother,  because  he  cannot 
be  pronounced  lawful  heir  by  the  inquest  in  terms  of  the  brief; 
but  also  from  the  movable  succession  of  his  mother,  because  he 
is  not  her  lawful  child,  and  legitimacy  is  implied  in  all  succession 
deferred  by  the  law.    But  a  bastard,  although  he  cannot  succeed 
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jttre  sanguinis,  may  succeed  by  destination,  where  he  is  specially 
called  to  the  succession  by  entail  or  testament.  In  Scotland,  as 
in  England,  a  bastard  can  have  no  legal  heirs  except  those  of  his 
own  1x>dy;  and  hence,  failing  his  lawful  issue,  the  king  succeeds 
to  him  as  last  heir.  Formerly  bastards  in  Scotland  without 
issue  of  their  own  could  not  make  a  will,  but  this  disability  was 
removed  by  a  statute  of  1835.  If  bastards  or  other  persons 
without  kindred  die  intestate  without  wife  or  child,  their  effects 
go  to  the  king  as  uliimus  kaeres;  but  a  grant  is  usually  made  of 
them  by  letters  patent,  and  the  grantee  becomes  entitled  to  the 
administration. 

According  to  the  common  law,  which  is  the  law  of  England,  a 
bastard  cannot  be  divested  of  his  state  of  illegitimacy,  unless 
by  the  supreme  power  of  an  act  of  parliament.  But  in  those 
countries  which  hkve  followed  the  Roman  or  dvil  law,  a  bastard's 
status  may  be  provisional,  and  he  can  be  made  legitimate  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents.  (See  Legitiiiacy  and 
LEGzniiATiON;  and,  for  statistics,  Illeqituiacy.) 

AUTitoaiTiBS.— Bacquct.  Traiti  dt  la  bdtardist  (1608) ;  Du  Cange. 
Clots.  Lot.,  infra  *'  Basurdus";  L.  G.  Koenigswater.  Histaire  de 
r organisation  de  lafamiUe  en  France  (185 1),  and  Essai  snr  les  enfants 
nis  hors  mariage  (1842);  E.  D.  Glasaon,  Histoire  des  droits  et  des 
institutions  de  VAngleUrre  (6  vols..  1882-1883).  Histoire  du  droit  et 
des  institutions  de  la  Franu  (1887):  Pollock  and  Maitland.  History 
^  English  Low  (1898);  Stephen's  Commentaries:  NichoUs  and 
Mackay,  History  of  the  English  Poor  Lam  (3  vols.,  i898>. 

BASTARNAE.  the  easternmost  people  of  the  Germanfc  race, 
the  first  to  come  into  contact  with  the  ancient  world  and  the 
Slavs.  Originally  settled  in  Galicia  and  the  Bukovina,  they 
appeared  on  the  lower  Danube  about  200  B.C.,  and  were  used  by 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  against  his  Thracian  neighbours.  Defeated 
by  these  the  Bastamae  returned  north,  leaving  some  of  their 
number  (hence  called  Peudni)  settled  on  Pence,  an  island  in  the 
Danube.  Their  main  body  occupied  the  country  between  the 
eastern  Carpathians  and  the  Danube.  As  allies  of  Perseus  and 
of  Mithradates  the  Great,  and  Uutly  on  their  own  account,  they 
had  hostile  relations  with  the  Romans  who  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  defeated  them,  and  made  a  peace,  which  was  disturbed 
by  a  series  of  incursions.  In  these  the  Bastamae  after  a  time 
gave  place  to  the  Goths,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  amalga- 
mated, and  we  last  hear  of  them  as  transferred  by  the  emperor 
Probus  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Polybius  and  the 
authors  who  copy  him  regard  the  Bastamae  as  CUiIatae;  Strabo, 
having  learned  of  the  Romans  to  distinguish  Celts  and  (Germans, 
first  allows  a  German  element;  Tacitus  expressly  declares  their 
German  origin  but  says  that  the  race  was  degraded  by  inter- 
marriage with  Sarmatians.  The  descriptions  of  their  bodily  appear- 
ance, tribal  divisions,  manner  of  life  and  methods  of  wsurfare  are 
such  as  are  applied  to  either  race.  No  doubt  they  were  an  outpost 
of  the  Germans,  and  so  had  absorbed  into  themselves  strong 
Getic,  Celtic  and  Sarmatian  elements.  (£.  H.  M.) 

BASTL  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Gorakhpur 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town,  a  collection  of 
villages,  is  on  the  river  Kuana,  40  m.  from  Gorakhpur  by  railway. 
The  population  in  190Z  was  14,761.  It  has  no  municipality. 
The  district  has  on  area  of  2792  sq.  m.  It  stretches  out  in  one 
vast  marshy  plain,  draining  towards  the  south-east,  and  traversed 
by  the  Rapti,  Kuana,  Banganga,  Masdih,  Jamwar,  Ami  and 
Katneihia  rivers.  The  tract  lying  between  these  streams 
consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  more  or  less  subject  to  inunda- 
tions, but  producing  good  crops  of  rice,  wheat  and  barley.  In 
kQOk  the  population  was  1,846,153,  showing  an  increase  of  j  % 
in  the  decade.  A  railway  from  Gorakhpur  to  Gonda  runs  throu^ 
Che  district,  and  the^ver  Gogra  is  navigable.  A  large  transit 
trade  is  conducted  with  Nepal.  The  export  trade  of  the  district 
itself  is  chiefly  in  rice,  sugar  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

BASnA»  a  town  and  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Corsica,  98  m.  N.N.E.  of  Ajacdo  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  24,509. 
Bastia,  the  chief  commercial  town  in  Corsica,  consists  of  the 
densely-populated  quarter  of  the  old  port  with  its  labyrinth  of 
steep  and  narrow  streets,  and  of  a  more  modem  quarter  to  the 
norUi,  which  has  grown  up  round  the  new  port.  La  Traverse, 
a  fine  boulevard,  intersects  the  town  from  north  to  south.    Rising 


from  the  sea-shore  like  an  amphitheatre,  Bastia  piesents  an 
imposing  appearance,  which  Is  enhanced  by  the  loftiness  of  its 
houses;  it  has,  however,  little  of  architectural  interest  to  offer. 
Its  churches,  of  which  the  largest  is  San  Giovanni  Battista,  are 
florid  in  decoration,  as  are  the  law-court,  the  theatre  and  the 
hdtel-de-ville.  The  dtadel,  which  dominates  the  old  port,  has  & 
keep  of  the  X4th  century.  As  capital  of  an  arrosdissement, 
Bastia  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  sub-prefect, 
while  it  is  also  the  seat  of  the  military  governor  of  Corsica,  of  x 
court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  island,  of  a  court  of  aasixes,  and  of 
a  tribunal  and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  has  a  lycfe,  a  brandi 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  a  library  with  between  30,000  and 
40,000  volumes.  The  town  has  active  commerce,  especially 
with  Italy.  The  new  port  has  iioo  f t.  of  quayage,  served  by  a 
railway,  and  with  a  depth  alongside  of  25 IL  The  total  number 
of  vessels  entered  in  1907  was  721  with  a  tonnage  of  337,551, 
of  which  203,950  were  French.  The  chief  exports  are  cdiestnut 
extract  for  tanning,  cedrates,  dtrons,  oranges,  eariy  vegetaUes^ 
fish,  copper  ore  and  antimony  ore.  Imports  include  coal,  grain, 
flour  and  wine.  Industry  consists  chiefly  in  fishing  (sardines,  &c., 
and  coral),  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  oil-distiUing,  tanning, 
and  the  preparation  of  preserved  dtrons  and  of  macaroni  and 
similar  provisions. 

Bastia  dates  from  the  building  of  the  Genoese  fortress  or 
"  bastille  "  by  Lionello  Lomellino  in  1383.  Under  the  Genoese  it 
was  long  the  prindpal  stronghdd  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and 
the  residence  of  the  governor;  and  in  1553  it  was  tlie  first 
town  attacked  by  the  French.  On  the  division  of  the  island  in 
1797  into  the  two  departments  of  Golo  and  Liamone,  Bastia 
remained  the  capital  of  the  former;  but  when  the  two  were 
again  united  Ajaccio  obtained  the  superiority.  The  dty  was 
Uken  by  the  English  in  1745  and  again  in  1794. 

BASTIAN,  ADOLF  (182&-  ),  German  ethnologist,  waa 
bom  at  Bremen  on  the  26th  of  June  1826.  He  was  educated  as  & 
physidan,  but  from  his  early  years  devoted  himself  to  traveL 
Proceeding  to  Australia  in  1851  as  surgeon  on  a  vessel,  he  had 
visited  almost  every  part  of  the  world  before  his  retora  in  1859. 
In  1861  he  made  an  expedition  to  the  Far  East  which  lasted  five 
years.  Upon  his  return  he  commenced  the  publicatioQ  of  his 
great  work  on  Tkt  Peoples  of  Eastern  Asia,  an  immense  store- 
house of  facts  owing  little  to  arrangement  or  style.  He  settled  in 
Berlin,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  ethnology  at  the  oni- 
vtrsity  and  keeper  of  the  ethnological  museum.  He  succeeded 
R.  Virchow  as  president  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Sodety, 
and  to  him  was  largely  due  the  formation  in  1878  of  the  German 
Africa  Sodety  of  Berlin,  which  did  much  to  encourage  German 
colonization  in  Africa.  Later  he  undertook  further  sdcntific 
travels  in  Africa,  South  America  and  India.  The  resulu  of 
these  explorations  were  made  public  in  a  long  series  of  separate 
publications  comprising  several  on  Buddhbm,  and  on  the  psydto- 
logical  problems  presented  by  native  superstitions.  Bastlan  ah» 
edited  the  Zeilschrift  fUr  Etknologie  from  1869,  in  conjuactiott 
with  Virchow  and  Robert  von  Hartmann.  On  his  seventieth 
birthday,  1896  (during  which  year  he  started  on  an  expedition 
to  Malaysia),  he  was  presented  with  a  volume  of  essays conpofied 
by  the  most  distinguished  ethnologists  in  celebration  of  the  event 
and  dedicated  to  him.  Among  his  more  important  works  may 
be  mentioned: — Der  MenscM  in  der  Gesckickte  (Leipzig,  i860), 
DieVdUterdesfisUickenAsien  (Jena,  1866-187 1);  EikneUgistke 
Forsckungen  (Ldpzig,  1871-1873);  Die  Knilmrldnder  des  aUern 
Amerika  (Beriin,  1878);  Der  Buddkismms  in  seiner  PsyckeUgie 
(Berlin,  x88x);  Indonesien  (Leipzig.  1884);  Der  Fetisck  eu  dtw 
KUste  Guineas  (Berlin*  1885);  Die  mikronesiscken  Kelonien 
(1899-X900);  DievfedisdndeuJ'kasenimgesckicktiickenStkkreia 
und  ikre  Rtickvnrkung  astf  die  VSlkerkunde  (1900). 

BASTIAT,  FRto^RIC  <i8oi-i85ot«  French  economist,  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Bayonne,  and  was  bora  In  that  town  oa 
the  29th  of  June  1801.  Educated  at  the  colleges  of  Saint-Stvcr 
and  of  Sor^,  he  entered  in  1818  the  counting-house  of  bis 
unde  at  Bayonne.  The  practical  routine  of  mercantile  life  being 
distasteful  to  him,  in  1825  he  retired  to  a  property  at  Mogroa, 
of  which  h^'became  the  owner  on  the  death  of  his  grandUihcr. 
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Here  Bastiat  occupied  himself  with  fanning,  his  leisure  being 
devoted  to  study  and  meditation.  He  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
the  Revolution  of  1830.  In  1831  he  became  a  juge  de  paix  of  his 
canton,  and  in  1832  a  member  of  the  conseil  giniral  of  the  Landes. 
In  1834  he  published  his  first  pamphlet,  and  betweenx84X  and  1844 
three  others,  all  on  questions  of  taxation  aflfecting  local  interests. 
During  this  period  an  accidental  circumstance  led  him  to  become 
a  subscriber  to  an  English  newspaper,  the  Glebe  and  Traveller, 
through  which  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  crusade  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  against 
protection.  After  studying  the  movement  for  two  years,  he 
resolved  to  inaugurate  a  similar  movement  in  France.  To 
prepare  the  way,  he  contributed  in  1844  to  the  Journal  des 
£conomisUs  an  article  "  Sur  I'influence  des  tarifs  anglais  et 
francuSf"  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  was  followed  by 
others,  including  the  first  series  of  his  brilliant  Sopkismes 
£conomiques. 

In  1845  Bastiat  came  to  Paris  in  order  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  his  Cobden  et  la  Idgue,  ou  Vagiiaiion  anglUiise  pour 
ia  liberti  des  ichanges,  and  was  very  cordially  received  by  the 
economists  of  the  capital  From  Paris  he  went  to  London  and 
B^nchester,  and  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Cobden, 
Bright  and  other  leaders  of  the  league.  When  he  returned  to 
France  he  found  that  his  writings  had  beenexerting  a  powerful 
influence;  and  in  1846  he  assisted  in  organizing  at  Bordeaux  the 
first  French  Free-Trade  Association  (Association  pour  la  Libert6 
des  fichanges) .  The  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  soon  required 
him  to  abandon  Mugron  for  Paris. 

During  the  eighteen  months  whick  followed  this  change  his 
bbours  were  prodigious.  He  acted  as  secretary  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  association,  organized  and  corresponded  with 
branch  societies,  waited  on  ministers,  procured  subscriptions, 
edited  a  weekly  paper,  the  Libre-£ckange,  contributed  to  the 
Journal  des  £conomistes  and  to  three  other  periodicals,  addressed 
meetings  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  political  economy  to  students  of  the 
schoob  of  law  and  of  medicine.  The  cause  to  which  he  thus  devoted 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  health  and  life  appeared  for  a  time 
as  if  it  would  be  successful ;  but  the  forces  in  its  £ivour  were  much 
weaker  and  those  opposed  to  it  were  much  stronger  in  France  than 
in  England,  and  this  became  more  apparent  as  the  struggle 
proceeded,  until  it  was  brought  to  ^n  abrupt  end  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  February  1848.  This  event  made  the  socialistic  and 
communistic  principles,  which  had  been  gathering  and  spreading 
during  the  previous  thirty  years,  temporarily  supreme.  (See 
National  Workshops.)  In  this  grave  crisis  Bastiat  nobly 
performed  his  duty.  Althotigh  exhausted  by  the  far  too  heavy 
labours  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  although  robbed  of  his 
voice  by  the  malady  which  was  preying  upon  him,  so  that  he 
could  do  but  little  to  defend  the  truth  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  he  could  still  suggest  wise  counsels  in  the 
committee  of  finance  of  which  he  was  vice-president,  and  he  could 
still  use  his  pen  with  a  vigour  and  dexterity  which  made  him 
capable  of  combating  single-handed  many  opponents. 

He  wrote>  in  rapid  succession  a  series  <^  brilliant  and  effective 
pamphlets  and  essajrs,  showing  how  socialism  was  connected  with 
protection,  and  exposing  the  delusions  on  which  it  rested.  Thus 
within  the  space  of  two  years  there  appeared  ProprUU  el  Lot, 
Justice  et  FratemUi,  PropriiU  et  Spoliation,  V£tat,  BaecalaurSat 
et  Socialisme,  Proteclionisme  et  Communisme,  Capital  et  Rente, 
M audit  Argent,  3pdiation  et  Lot,  Cratuiti  du  Credit,  and  Ce  qu*on 
voU  ei  ce  qi^on  ne  voit  pas.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  meditating 
the  composition  of  a  great  constructive  work,  meant  to  renovate 
ecooomical  science  by  basing  it  on  the  principle  that "  interests, 
left  to  themselves,  tend  to  harmonious  combinations,  and  to  the 
progressive  preponderance  of  the  general  good. "  The  first  volume 
of  this  work  Les  Harmonies  tconomiques  was  published  in  the 
beginning  of  1850.  In  the  autiunn  of  that  year,  when  working  on 
the  second  volume,  the  increase  of  his  malady  compelled  him  to 
go  to  Italy.  After  lingering  at  Pisa  and  Florence  he  reached 
Rome,  but  only  to  die  there  on  the  a4th  of  December  1850  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 


The  life-work  of  Bastiat,  in  order  to  be  fairiy  appreciated, 
requires  to  be  considered  in  thn*e  aspects,  (i)  He  was  the 
advocate  of  free-trade,  the  opponent  of  protection.  The  generaT 
principles  of  free-trade  had,  of  course,  been  clearly  stated  and 
solidly  established  before  he  was  bom,  but  he  did  more  than 
merely  restate  them.  He  showed,  as  no  one  before  him  had  done, 
how  they  were  practically  applicable  to  French  agriculture,  trade 
and  commerce;  and  in  the  Sopkismes  £conomiques  we  have  the 
completest  and  most,  effective,  the  wisest  and  the  wittiest 
exposure  of  prot«:tionism  in  its  principles,  reasonings  and 
consequences  which  exists  in  any  language.  (2)  He  was  the 
opponent  of  socialism.  In  this  respect  also  he  had  no  equal 
among  the  economists  of  France.  He  alone  fought  socialism  hand 
to  hand,  body  to  body,  as  it  were,  not  caricaturing  it,  not  denounc- 
ing it,  not  criticizing  under  its  name  some  merely  abstract  theory, 
but  taking  it  as  actually  presented  by  its  most  popular  represen- 
tatives, considering  patiently  their  proposals  and  arguments,  and 
proving  conclusively  that  they  proceeded  on  false  principles, 
reasoned  badly  and  sought  to  r^lize  generous  aims  by  foolish 
and  harmful  means.  Nowhere  will  reason  find  a  richer  armoury 
of  weapons  available  against  socialism  than  in  the  pamphlets 
pubUsbed  by  Bastiat  between  1848  and  1850.  (3)  He  attempted 
to  expound  in  an  ori^nal  and  independent  manner  political 
economy  as  a  science.  In  combating,  first,  the  Protectionists, 
and,  afterwards,  the  Socialists,  there  gradually  rose  on  his  mind  a 
conception  which  seemed  to  him  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  of  economical  doctrine,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  theory, 
of  society,  viz.  the  harmony  of  the  essential  tendencies  of  human 
nature.  The  radical  error,  he  became  always  more  convinced, 
both  of  protectionism  and  socialism,  was  the  assiunption  that 
human  interests,  if  left  to  themselves  would  inevitably  prove 
antagonistic  and  anti-sodal,  capital  robbing  labour,  manufactures 
ruining  agriculture,  the  foreigner  injuring  the  native,  the  consumer 
the  producer,  &c.;  and  the  chief  weakness  of  the  various  schools 
of  political  economy,  he  believed,  he  had  discovered  in  their 
imperfect  apprehension  of  the  truth  that  human  interests,  when 
left  to  thexnselves,  when  not  arbitrarily  and  forcibly  interfered 
with,  tend  to  harmonious  combination,  to  the  general  good. 

His  (Eiares  computes  are  in  7  vols.  The  first  contains  at  inter- 
esting iiemoir  by  M.  Paillottet. 

BASTIDE,  JOLES  (1S00-1879),  French  publicist,  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  the  2  2nd  of  November  1 800.  He  studied  law  for  a  time, 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  business  as  a  timber  merchant  In 
1821  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  Carbonari,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  After  the  "July 
Days  "  he  received  an  artillery  command  in  the  national  guard. 
For  his  share  in  the  imeute  in  Paris  (5th  of  June  1832)  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  General  Maximilien  Lamarque,  Bastide 
was  sentenced  to  death  but  escaped  to  London.  On  hb  return 
to  Paris  in  1834  he  was  acquitted,  and  occupied  himself  with 
journalism,  contributing  to  the  National,  a  republican  journal  of 
which  he  became  editor  in  1836.  In  1847  he  foimded  the  Revue 
nationale  with  the  collaboration  of  P.J.  Buchez  (q.v.),  with  whose 
ideas  he  had  become  infected.  After  the  Revolution  of  February 
1848,  Bastide's  intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  gained  for 
him  a  secretarial  post  in  the  provisional  government,  and,  after 
the  creation  of  the  executive  commission,  he  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  At  the  close  of  1848  he  threw  up  his  portfoUo, 
and,  after  the  coup  d*itat  of  December  1851,  retired  into  private 
life.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  March  1879.  His  writings  comprise 
De  riducation  piMique  en  Prance  (1847);  Histoire  del*  assemblie 
legislative  (1847);  La  Ripublique  fran^ise  et  VlUdie  en  1848 
(1858) ;  Histoire  des  guerres  religieuses  en  France  (1859). 

BASTIDE  (Proven^  bastida,  building),  a  word  applied  to  the 
fortified  towns  founded  in  south-western  France  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  corresponding  to  the  villes  nones  of  northem  France. 
They  were  established  by  the  abbeys,  the  nobles  and  the  crown, 
frequently  by  two  of  these  authorities  in  co-operation,  and  were 
intended  to  serve  as  defensive  posts  and  centres  of  popubtion 
for  sparsely-inhabited  districts.  In  addition,  they  formed  a 
source  of  revenue  and  power  for  their  founders,  who  on  their 
part  conceded  liberal  diarteis  to  the  new  towns.    They  were 
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built  on  ft  rectangular  plan,  with  a  large  central  square  and 
straight  thoroughfares  running  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to  one 
another,  this  uniformity  of  construction  being  well  exemplified 
in  the  dieting  bastide  of  Monpazier  (Dordogne)  founded  by  the 
English  in  x  284.  Mont-de-Marsan,  the  oldest  of  the  bastides, 
was  founded  in  xx4x,  and  the  movement  for  founding  them 
lasted  during  the  X2th,  xjth  and  X4th  centuries,  attaining  its 
height  between  1350  and  1350. 

See  E.  Mdnault,  Les  ViUes  NeuveSt  lew  origiue  el  leur  infiuence 
dans  U  motuemenl  communal  (Paris,  1868);  Curie-Seimbres,  Essai 
sur  Us  viltes  fondUs  dans  U  sud-ouesi  de  la  France  sous  le  nom  de 
bastides  (Toulouse,  1880). 

BASTIEN-LBPAOB,  JULES  (184B-X884),  French  painter,  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  Damvillers,  Meuse,  France,  on  the  ist  of 
November  X848  and  spent  his  chOdhood  there.  He  first  studied 
at  Verdun,  and  prompted  by  a  love  of  art  went  in  1867  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  £cole  des  Beaux-arts,  working 
under  C^banel.  After  exhibiting  in  the  Salons  of  1870  and  1872 
works  which  attracted  no  attention,  in  1874  he  made  his  mark 
with  his  "  Song  of  Spring,"  a  study  of  rural  life,  representing  a 
peasant  girl  sitting  on  a  knoll  looking  down  on  a  village.  His 
"  Portrait  of  my  Grandfather,"  exhibited  in  the  same  year,  was 
not  less  remarkable  for  its  artless  simplicity  and  received  a 
third-class  medal.  This  success  was  confirmed  in  1875  by  the 
"  First  Communion,"  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  minutely  worked 
up  as  to  colour,  and  a  "  Portrait  of  M.  Hayem."  In  1875  he 
took  the  second  Prix  de  Rome  with  his  **  Angels  appearing  to  the 
Shepherds,"  exhibited  again  in  1878.  His  next  endeavour  to 
win  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1876  with  "  Priam  at  the  Feet  of 
Achilles  "  was  again  unsuccessful  (it  is  in  the  Lille  gallery),  and 
the  painter  determined  to  return  to  country  life.  To  the  Salon 
of  X877  he  sent  a  full-length  "  Portrait  of  Lady  L."  and  "  My 
Parents  ";  and  in  1878  a  "Portrait  of  M.  Theuriet"  and  "The 
Hayfield."  The  last  picture,  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  is  regarded 
as  a  typical  work  from  its  stamp  of  realistic  truth.  Thenceforth 
Bastien^Lepage  was  recognized  in  France  as  the  leader  of  a 
school,  and  his  "  Portrait  of  Mme  Sarah  Bernhardt "  (1879), 
painted  in  a  light  key,  won  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
In  1880  be  exhibited  a  small  portrait  of  M.  Andrieux  and  "  Joan 
of  Arc  listening  to  the  Voices  ";  and  in  the  same  year,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  little  portrait  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales." 
In  x88i  he  painted  "  The  Beggar  "  and  the  "  Portrait  of  Albert 
Wolf ";  in  X882  "  Le  P^  Jacques ";  in  1883  "  Love  in  a 
Village,"  in  which  we  find  some  trace  of  Courbet's  influence. 
His  last  dated  work  is  "  The  Forge  "  (1884).  The  artist,  long 
ailing,  had  tried  in  vain  to  re-establish  his  health  in  Algiers. 
He  (Ued  in  Paris  on  the  xoth  of  December  1884,  when  planning  a 
new  series  of  rural  subjects.  Among  his  more  important  works 
may  also  be  mentioned  the  portrait  of  "  Mme  J.  Drouet " 
(1883);  "  Gambetta  on  his  death-bed,"  and  some  landscapes; 
"  The  VinUge  "  (1880),  and  "  The  Thames  at  London  "  (1882). 
"  The  Little  Chimney-Sweep  "  was  never  finished.  An  exhibition 
of  his  collected  worlu  was  opened  in  March  and  April  1885. 

See  A.  Theuriet,  Basiien-Lepatfl  (1885— English  edition,  1892); 
L.  de  Fourcaud.  BasUeU'Lepage  (1885).  (H.  Fa.) 

BASTILLE  (from  Fr.  bastir^  now  M(«r,  to  build),  originally 
any  fortified  building  forming  part  of  a  system  of  defence  or 
attack;  the  name  was  especially  applied  to  several  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Paris.  In  the 
reign  of  King  John,  or  even  earlier,  the  gate  of  Saint  Antoine 
was  flanked  by  two  towers;  and  about  1369  Hugues  Aubriot, 
%t  the  command  of  Charles  V.,  changed  it  into  a  regular  bastille 
or  fort  by  the  addition  of  six  others  of  massive  structure,  the 
whole  united  by  thick  walls  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  25  ft. 
wide.  Various  extensions  and  alterations  were  afterwards 
effected;  but  the  building  remained  substantially  what  it  was 
made  by  the  vigorous  provost,  a  strong  and  gloomy  structure, 
with  eight  stern  towers.  As  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  dty 
were  superseded,  the  use  of  the  word  bastille  as  a  general  designa- 
tion gradually  died  out,  and  it  became  restricted  to  the  castle  of 
Saint  Antoine,  the  political  importance  of  which  made  it  practi- 
cally, long  before  it  was  actually,  the  only  bastille  of  Paris. 
The  building  had  originally  a  military  purpose,  and  it  appears 


as  a  fortress  on  several  occasions  in  Frendi  history.  When 
Charles  VII.  retook  Paris  from  the  English  in  1436,  his  oppoBcnts 
in  the  city  took  refuge  in  the  Bastille,  which  they  were  prepared 
to  defend  with  vigour,  but  the  want  of  provisions  obliged  them 
to  capitulate.  In  1588  the  duke  of  Guise  took  possession  of  ihe 
Bastille,  gave  the  conunand  of  it  to  Bussy-Lederc,  and  soon 
afterwards  shut  up  the  whole  parlcment  within  its  walls,  for 
having  refused  their  adherence  to  the  League.  When  Henry  IV. 
became  master  of  Paris  he  committed  the  command  of  the 
Bastille  to  Sully,  and  there  he  deposited  his  treasures,  which  at 
the  time  of  his  death  amounted  to  the  sum  of  15,870,000  livres. 
On  the  XI  th  of  January  1649  the  Bastille  was  invested  i>y  the 
forces  of  the  Fronde,  and  ajfter  a  short  cannonade  capitulated 
on  the  X3th  of  that  month.  The  garrison  consisted  oi  only 
twenty-two  men.  The  Frondeurs  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
court  on  the  nth  of  March;  but  it  was  stipulated  by  treaty 
that  they  should  retain  possession  of  the  Bastille,  which  in  fact 
was  not  restored  to  the  king  till  the  axst  of  October  165  x. 

At  a  very  early  period,  however,  the  Bastille  was  employed 
for  the  custody  of  state  prisoners,  and  it  was  ultimatdy  much 
more  of  a  prison  than  a  fortress.  According  to  the  usual  aconint. 
which  one  is  tempted  to  ascribe  to  the  popular  love  of  poetical 
justice,  the  first  who  was  incarcerated  within  its  waUs  was  the 
builder  himself,  Hugues  Aubriot.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  duke 
of  Nemouis  spent  thirteen  years  there  in  one  of  those  iron  cages 
which  Louis  XL  called  his  fiUettes;  and  Jacques  d'Armagnac, 
Poyet  and  Chabot  were  successivdy  prisoners.  It  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  that  it  became  recognized  as  a  regular 
place  of  confinement;  but  from  that  time  tiU  its  destruction  it 
was  frequently  filled  to  embarrassment  with  men  and  women 
of  every  age  and  condition.  Prisoners  were  detained  without 
trial  on  lettres  de  cachet  for  different  reasons,  to  avoid  a  scandal, 
either  public  or  private,  or  to  satisfy  personal  animosities. 
But  the  most  frequent  and  most  notorious  use  of  the  Bastille 
was  to  imprison  those  writers  who  attacked  the  goverxixnent  or 
persons  in  power.  It  was  this  which  made  it  so  hated  ms  aa 
emblem  of  despotism,  and  caused  its  capture  and  deowlitionia 
the  Revolution. 

Of  the  treatment  of  prisoneis  in  the  BastiUe  very  various 
accounts  have  been  given  even  by  those  who  speak  from  peis<»al 
experience,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  varied  greatly  in  differeat 
cases.  The  prisoners  were  divided  into  two  main  classes,  those 
who  were  detained  on  grounds  of  precaution  or  by  way  of 
admoiutory  correction,  and  those  who  lay  under  {xcsumptioa 
or  proof  of  gxiilt  The  former  were  subject  to  no  investigatioa 
or  judgment,  and  the  length  of  their  imprisonment  depended 
on  the  will  of  the  king;  the  latter  were  brought  to  trial  in  the 
ordinary  courts  or  before  special  tribunals,  such  as  that  of  the 
Arsenal — though  even  in  their  case  the  interval  between  their 
arrest  and  their  trial  was  determined  solely  by  the  royal  decree, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  grow  old  in  the  prison 
without  having  the  opportunity  of  having  his  fate  decided. 
Until  guilt  was  established,  the  prisoiter  was  registered  in  the 
king's  name,  and — except  in  the  case  of  state-prisoners  ci  import* 
ance,  who  were  kept  with  greater  strictness  and  often  in  absolute 
isolation — ^he  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and  freedom. 
Visitors  were  admitted  under  restrictions;  games  were  aUowcd; 
and,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  exercise  was  permitted  in  open  parts 
of  the  interior.  Food  was  both  abundant  and  good,  at  least  for 
the  better  class  of  prisoners;  and  instances  were  not  unknomn 
of  people  living  below  their  allowance  and,  by  arrangement  with 
the  governor,  saving  the  surplus.  When  the  criminality  of  the 
prisoner  was  cstabli^ed,  his  name  was  transferred  to  the  register 
of  the  "commission,"  and  he  became  exposed  to  numerous 
hardships  and  even  barbarities,  which  however  betonged  cot  so 
much  to  the  special  organization  of  the  Bastille  as  to  the  geoeral 
system  of  criminal  jiisUce  then  in  force. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  personages  who  were  confined 
in  this  fortress  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV.  and  X\T , 
were  the  famous  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask  (see  ItON  Mask),  Foocquet, 
the  marshal  Richelieu.  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy,  De  Renoc^-ilk, 
Voltaire,  Latude,  Le  Pr£v6t  de  Beaumont,  Labourdoonais, 
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LaUy,  Cardinal  d<;  Rohan,  Linguet  and  La  ChaloUis.  While 
no  detestation  is  too  great  for  that  system  of  "  royal  pantheism  " 
which  led  to  the  unjust  and  often  protracted  imprisonment  of 
even  men  of  great  ability  and  stainless  character,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  9ve  implicit  credence  to  all  the  tales  of  horror  which  found 
currency  during  the  excitement  of  the  Revolution,  and  which 
historical  evidence,  as  well  as  4  priori  considerations,  tends  to 
strip  of  their  more  dreadful  features,  and  even  in  many  cases  to 
refute  altogether.  Much  light  of  an  unexpected  kind  has  in 
modem  times  been  shed  on  the  history  of  the  Bastille  from  the 
pages  of  its  own  records.  These  documents  had  been  flung  out 
into  the  courts  of  the  building  by  the  revolutionary  captors,  and 
after  sufifering  grievous  diminution  and  damage  were  finally 
stored  up  and  forgotten  in  the  vaults  of  the  library  of  the  (so- 
called)  Arsenal.  Here  they  were  discovered  in  1840  by  Francois 
Ravaisson,  who  devoted  himself  to  their  arrangement,  elucida- 
tion and  publication. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  the  Bastille  was  attacked 
by  the  Parisians;  and,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  it  was  taken 
and  razed  to  the  ground  on  the  14th  of  July  1789.  At  the  time 
of  iu  capture  only  seven  prisoners  were  found  in  it.  A  very 
striking  account  of  the  siege  will  be  found  in  Carlyle's  French 
RewUiUioftf  vol.  i.  The  site  of  the  building  is  now  marked  by  a 
lofty  column  of  bronze,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots 
of  July  1 789  and  183a  It  is  crowned  by  a  gilded  figure  of  the 
genius  of  liberty. 

See  the  Memoirs  of  Linguet  (1783),  and  Latude  (ed.  by  Thieny, 
tome  iii.  i8mo,  1 791-1793);  also  Francois  Ravaisson.  Le$  Archives 
de  la  Bastille  (16  vols.  8vo,  186^1886):  Delort.  HisUrire  de  la 
diteniioH  des  pkilcsopkes  d  la  Bastille  (3  vols.,  1820) ;  F.  Bournon, 
La  Bastille  (1893) ;  Fir.  Funck-Brcntano,  Les  Lettres  de  cachet  d  Paris, 
itmde  suipie  d'nne  liste  des  prisonniers  de  la  Btutille  (1904) ;  G.  Lecocq, 
La  Prise  de  la  BastiUe  (1881). 

BASTINADO  (Span,  baston,  Fr.  bdton,  a  stick,  cudgel),  the 
European  name  for  a  form  of  punishment  common  in  the  east, 
especially  in  Turkey,  Persia  and  China.  It  consists  in  blows 
with  a  light  stick  or  lath  of  bamboo  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet  or 
on  the  buttocks.  The  terror  of  the  punishment  lies  not  in  the 
severity  of  the  blows,  which  are  on  the  contrary  scarcely  more 
than  tapping,  but  in  its  long  continuation.  A  skilful  bastina- 
doist  can  kill  his  victim  after  hours  of  torture. 

BASTION  (through  the  Fr.  from  late  Lat.  bastire,  to  build),  a 
work  forming  part  of  a  line  of  fortifications.  The  general  trace 
of  a  bastion  is  similar  to  an  irregular  pentagon  formed  by  a 
triangle  and  a  narrow  rectangle,  the  base  of  the  triangle  coincid- 
ing with  the  long  side  of  the  rectangle.  The  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  form  the  "  faces  "  of  the  bastion,  which  Join  at  the 
"  salient "  angle,  the  short  sides  of  the  rectangle  form  the 
"  flanks."  Bastions  were  arranged  so  that  the  fire  from  the  flanks 
of  each  protected  not  only  the  front  of  the  curtain  but  also  the 
faces  of  the  adjacent  bastions.  A  "  tower  bastion  "  is  a  case- 
mated  tower  built  in  bastion  form;  a  "  demi-bastion  "  is  a  work 
formed  by  half  a  bastion  (bisected  through  the  salient  angle)  and 
by  ft  parapet  along  the  line  of  bisection;  a  "  flat  bastion  "  is  a 
bastion  built  on  a  curtain  and  having  a  very  obtiise  salient  angle. 

BASTWICK,  JOHN  (1593-1654),  English  physician  and 
religious  zealot,  was  born  at  Writtle,  in  Essex,  in  1593,  and  after 
a  brief  education  at  Cambridge,  wandered  on  the  continent  and 
graduated  in  medicine  at  Padua.  On  his  return  he  settled  in 
Colchester.  His  celebrity  rests  on  his  strong  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonial.  About  1633  he  printed  in  Holland 
two  Larin  treatises,  entitled  Eletuhus  Rdigionis  Papisticae,  and 
Flagdlum  Ponlijicis  el  Episcoporum  Lalialium;  and  as  Laud 
and  other  English  prelates  thought  themselves  aimed  at,  he  was 
fined  £1000  in  the  court  of  high  commission,  excommunicated 
and  prohibited  from  practising  physic,  while  his  books  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt  and  the  author  himself  consigned  to  prison. 
Instead  of  recanting,  however,  be  wrote  Apologelictu  ad  Praesttles 
AnglicQnos,  and  another  book  called  The  Litany,  in  which  he 
exdaimed  vehemently  against  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and 
charged  the  bishops  with  being  the  enemies  of  God  and  "  the  tail 
of  the  beast."  William  Prynneand  Henry  Burton  coming  under 
the  lash  of  the  star-chamber  court  at  the  same  time,  they  were  all 


censured  as  turbulent  and  seditious  persons,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £5000  each,  to  be  set  in  the  pillory,  to  lose  their  ears, 
and  to  undergo  imprisonment  for  life  in  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  Bastwick  being  sent  to  SdUy.  The  parliament  in  1640 
reversed  these  proceedings,  and  ordered  Bastwick  a  reparation 
of  £5000  out  of  the  estates  of  the  oommissioneis  and  lords  who 
had  sentenced  him.  He  joined  the  parliamentary  army,  but  in 
bter  years  showed  bitter  opposition  to  the  Independents.  He 
died  in  the  latter  part  of  1654. 

BASUTOLAND  (oflBdaUy  "The  Territory  of  Basutoland"), 
an  inland  state  and  British  crown  colony  of  S.E.  Africa,  situated 
between  aS^  35"  and  30*  30^  S.  and  27^  and  ag^  2^  £.  It  has  an 
area  of  10,293  sq.  m.,  being  somewhat  smaller  than  Belgium,  and 
is  bounded  S.,  S.E.,  and  N.E.  by  the  Drakensberg,  N.  and  N.W. 
by  the  Caledon  river,  S. W.  by  a  range  of  low  hills  extending  from 
the  Caledon  above  Wepener  to  the  Orange  river,  and  south  of  the 
Orange  by  the  Telle  or  Tees  river  to  its  source  in  the  Drakensberg. 
Its  greatest  length  S.W.  to  N.E.  is  145  m.;  its  greatest  breadth 
N.  to  S.  X  30  m.  On  every  side  it  is  surrounded  by  British  colonies, 
north  by  the  Orange  River  Colony,  south-west  and  south  by 
Cape  Colony,  and  east  by  Natal. 

Basutoland,  or  Lesuto  (Lesotho)  as  the  natives  caU  it,  forms 
the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  interior  tableland  of  South  Africa, 
and  has  a  rugged  and  broken  surface  with  a  mean  elevation  of 
6000  ft.  The  Drakensberg  iq.t.)  forming  the  buttress  of  the 
plateau  seaward,  attain  their  highest  elevation  on  the  Basuto- 
Natal  border.  The  frontier  line  follows  the  crest  of  the  mountains, 
three  peaks  some  xo,ooo  or  more  ft.  high — Giant's  Castle, 
Champagne  Castle  or  Cathkin  Peak  and  Mont  aux  Sources- 
towering  high  above  the  general  level.  Mount  Hamilton,  which 
lies  north  of  the  waterparting,  is  over  9000  ft.  high.  From 
Mont  aux  Sources,  table-shaped,  and  called  by  the  Basutos 
Poiong  (Antelope),  a  second  range  of  mountains,  the  Maluti, 
runs  S.W.  throujsh  the  entire  length  of  Basutoland.  The  crest  of 
the  Maluti  is  in  few  places  lower  than  7000  ft.  whilst  Machacha, 
the  culminating  point,  is  about  10,500  ft.  From  the  tablebnd 
north  of  the  Maluti  several  isolated  hills  rise,  the  most  noted  being 
the  almost  inaccessible  Thaba  Bosigo — the  rallying  place  of  the 
Basuto  in  many  of  their  wars.  Shut  off  from  the  adjacent 
Indian  Ocean  by  its  mountain  barrier,  the  drainage  of  the  country 
is  westward  to  the  distant  Atlantic.  As  its  name  impUcs,  the 
chief  rivers  rise  in  Mont  aux  Sources.  From  the  inner  sides  of 
that  mountain  descend  the  Caledon  and  the  Senku,  whilst  from 
its  seaward  face  the  Tugela  flows  through  Natal  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  C^cdon  nms  north  of  the  Maluti,  the  Senku  south 
of  that  range.  From  the  slopes  of  the  Maluti  descend  many 
streams,  the  largest  being  the  Komet  Spruit,  which  joins  the 
Senku  and  other  torrents  from  the  Drakensberg  to  form  the  upper 
Orange  iq.v.).  The  Caledon  also,  sweeping  southward,  unites 
with  the  Orange  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Basutoland.  Ordinarily 
shallow,  the  rivers  after  heavy  rain  fill  with  great  rapidity, 
sweeping  away  everything  in  their  path.  In  the  richer  soil  they 
cut  deep  channels;  the  denudation  thus  caused  threatens  to 
diminish  seriously  the  area  of  arable  and  pasture  land.  The 
river  beds  contain  dangerous  quicksands. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  is  everywhere  grand,  and  often 
beautiful,  fully  justifying  the  title,  "  The  Switzerland  of  South 
Africa,"  often  applied  to  it.  Viewed  from  a  distance  the 
mountains  appear  as  dark  perpendicular  barriers,  quite  impene- 
trable; but  narrow  paths  lead  round  the  precipitous  face  of  the 
hills,  and  when  the  inner  side  is  gained  a  wonderful  panorama 
opens  out.  In  every  direction  can  be  seen  luxuriant  valleys 
through  which  rivers  thread  their  silvery  way,  wild  chasms, 
magnificent  waterfalls — that  of  Maletsunyane  has  an  unbroken  , 
leap  of  over  600  ft. — and,  above  all,  hill  crest  after  hill  crest  in 
seeming  endless  succession.  In  winter  the  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  snow  which  caps  all  the  higher  peaks. 

Geology. —  Basutoland  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  upper  divi- 
sion (Stormbcrg  series)  of  the  Karroo  formation.  The  highest 
strata  (Volcanic  group)  form  the  rugged  elevated  spurs  of  the 
Drakensberg  mountains  which  extend  along  the  eastern  terri- 
torial boundary.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  spurs  reprcsvuf 
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the  sites  of  vents  or  fissures  of  eniption.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Maluti  range  consists  of  flows  of  melaphyres  and  diabases 
belonging  to  the  volcanic  beds.  Among  these  lavas  is  the  "pipe" 
amygdaloid  of  which  many  blocks  have  been  transported  great 
distances  down  the  Vaal  river.  The  amygdales  are  three  or  four 
inches  long  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Heulandite,  with  thomsonite,  stilbite,  scoledte,  caldte  and 
chalcedony,  occur  as  infilling  minerals. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  excellent,  invigorating  alike  for 
Europeans  and  natives.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about 
60^  F.  The  four  seasons  are  distinctly  marked,  a  rarity  in  South 
Africa,  where  the  transition  from  summer  to  winter  is  generally 
very  n^id.  The  heat  of  summer  (December-March,  which  is 
the  rainy  season)  is  tempered  by  cool  breezes;  winter  (May- 
September,  inclusive)  is  dry,  cold  and  bracing,  and  frost  prevails 
for  prolonged  periods.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  abou  1 30  in. 
The  general  health  conditions  are  good.  Malaria  is  almost 
unknown  and  chest  complaints  are  rare.  Epidemics  of  smallpox 
and  typhoid  occur;  and  leprosy,  imported  from  the  Orange 
River  and  Cape  G>lonics,  has  taken  firm  hold  on  the  Basuto,  of 
whom  about  -91  per  1000  are  sufferen  from  this  disease. 

Flora  and  Fauna. — A  few  kloofs  are  wooded,  but  of  forest  land 
there  is  none.  Along  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  are  willows 
and  wild  oh've  trees;  round  the  chief  settlements  the  eucalyptus 
and  the  pine  have  been  planted.  Heaths,  generally  somewhat 
rare  in  South  Africa  outside  the  Cape  pminsula,  are  abundant 
in  Basutoland.  The  Alpine  flora  is  very  beautiful.  There  are 
few  wild  animals;  but  the  eland,  hartebeest  and  smaller  antelopes 
are  found,  as  well  as  the  leopard  and  the  jackal.  Mountain  hares, 
partridges  and  quails  afford  good  q>ort;  baboons  and  great 
hawks  live  in  the  mountains.  The  few  fish  include  the  barbel. 
Swarms  of  locusts  occasionally  visit  the  country;  the  locusts  are 
eaten  by  the  Basuto. 

Population  and  Towns. — Considering  the  extensive  area  of 
uninhabitable  mountain  land  it  contains,  the  Territory  supports 
a  large  population.  The  inhabitants  increased  from  128,206  in 
1875  to  34iB,848  in  1904.  The  females  outnumber  the  males  by 
about  20,000,  which  is,  however,  about  the  number  of  adult  males 
away  from  the  country  at  any  given  period.  The  majority  live 
in  the  district  between  the  Maluti  mountains  and  the  Caledon 
river.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  Basuto,  but  there  are 
some  thousands  of  Barolong  and  other  Kafiirs.  Hie  Basuto 
proper  are  a  branch  of  the  Bechuana  family  of  Bantu-Negroids. 
The  white  inhabitants  in  1904  numbered  895,  and  there  were 
222  coloured  persons  other  than  natives.  The  seat  of  government 
is  Maseru,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Caledon,  with  a  population  of 
about  1000  including  some  100  Europeans.  Mafeteng,  in  the 
N.W.  near  the  Cape  frontier,  is  a  thriving  agricultural  centre,  as 
is  Butba  Buthe  in  the  N.E.  Morija,  some  x6  m.  S.E.  of  Maseru, 
is  the  oldest  mission  station  in  the  Territory,  having  been  founded 
by  the  Paris  Sodety  about  1833.  Three  miles  from  Morija  is 
Matsieng,  the  kraal  of  the  paramount  chief  Lerothodi  (who 
died  in  August  1905).  There  are  numerous  mission  stations 
throughout  Basutoland,  to  several  of  which  Biblical  names  have 
been  given,  such  as  Shiloh,  Hermon,  Cana,  Bethesda,  Berea. 

Agriculture  and  Trade. — Basutoland  is  one  of  the  greatest 
grain-growing  countries  of  South  Africa.  The  richest  tract  of 
land  is  that  between  the  Maluti  mountains  and  the  Caledon 
river.  In  summer  the  country  appears  as  one  waving  field  of 
wheat,  millet  and  mealies;  whilst  on  the  mountain  slopes  and 
on  their  flat  tops  are  large  flocks  of  sheep,  cattle  and  goats,  and 
troops  of  ponies.  The  Basuto  ponies,  said  to  be  descended  from 
Shetland  ponies  which,  imported  to  the  Cape  in  1840,  strayed 
into  the  mountains,  are  short-legged,  strong-bodied,  sure-footed, 
and  noted  for  their  hardiness.  Improvements  in  the  breed  have 
been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  Arab  stallions.  Nearly 
every  Basuto  is  an  agriculturist;  there  are  no  manufactories, 
and  the  minerals,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  people, 
are  not  worked.  The  land  is  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the 
natives,  who  hold  it  on  the  communal  system.  Whites  and 
Indians  are  allowed  to  establish  trading  stations  on  obtaining 
special  permits  from  the  government,  and  the  Indians  absorb 


much  of  the  retail  trade.  The  chief  exports  are  ^eat,  mealies, 
Kafiir  com,  wool,  mohair,  horses  and  cattle.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  imports  are  textiles.  The  value  of  the  trade  depends  on 
regular  rains,  so  that  in  seasons  of  drought  the  exports  seriously 
diminish.  The  average  annual  value  of  trade  for  the  five  years 
ending  the  30th  of  June  1905  was: — ^Exports  £2x5,668,  imparts 
£203,026.  Trade  is  almost  entirely  with  Orange  River  Colony 
and  Cape  Colony.  The  Territory  is  a  member  of  the  South 
African  Customs  Union.  Some  60,000  Basuto  (annual  avenge) 
find  employment  outside  the  Territory,  more  than  half  of  whom 
seek  farm  and  domestic  service.  A  smaU  proportion  go  to  the 
Johannesburg  gold  mines,  and.  others  obtain  employment  00  the 
railways. 

Communication  over  the  greater  port  of  the  Territoiy  is  by 
road;  none  of  the  rivers  is  navigable.  A  state-owned  roflway, 
16}  m.  long,  starting  from  Maseru  crosses  the  Caledon  river  and 
joins  the  line  connecting  Bloemfontein  and  Ladysmith.  This 
railway  follows,  N.E.  of  Maseru,  the  right  bonk  of  the  Caledon, 
and  affords  a  ready  means  of  transport  for  the  cereals  raised  on 
the  left  or  Basuto  side  of  the  river.  Hij^uoads,  maintained  l^ 
the  government,  traverse  every  port  of  the  countiy,  and  bridges 
have  been  built  across  the  Caledon.  The  usual  mode  of  convey- 
ance is  by  ox-waggon  or  light  cart.  Several  passes  throu^  the 
Drakensbexg  into  Griqualand  East  and  Natal  exist,  but  ore  little 
used.  There  is  a  complete  postal  and  telegraphic  service  and  a 
telephone  line  connects  all  government  stations. 

Government  and  Finance. — Basutoland  is  a  crown  colony,  of 
which  the  hi£^  commissioner  for  South  Africa  is  governor.  In 
him  resides  the  legislative  power,  exercised  by  prodoioatkm. 
The  Territory  is  administered,  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor,  by  a  resident  commissioner,  who  is  also  the  duel 
judicial  officer.  He  is  aided  by  a  government  secretary  and  by 
assistant  commissioners.  Under  the  British  officials  the  ooantiy 
b  governed  by  hereditary  native  chiefs,  over  whom  is  a  para> 
mount  chief.  The  chiefs  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting 
natives,  but  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  com- 
misuoners,  who  try  all  cases  in  which  any  of  the  partws  are 
European.  A  national  council  (pitso),  representative  of  ail  the 
native  tribes,  meets  annually  for  the  free  discussion  of  fmblic 
affairs.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Territory  is  divided 
into  the  seven  districts  of  Maseru,  Leribe,  Moholes  Hock,  Berea, 
Mafeteng,  Quthing  and  Qacha*s  Nek,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  wards  presided  over  by  Basuto  chiefs. 

Revenue  is  obtained  from  a  hut  tax,  of  £1  per  hut;  the 
sale  of  licences  to  trade;  customs  and  post  office  reoeq>fs. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  revenue  comes  from  the  hut  tax  and 
customs.  The  average  annual  revenue  for  the  five  years  1901— 
1905  was  £96,880;  the  average  annual  expenditure  £69,559. 
Basutoland  has  no  public  debt. 

Education  and  Social  Condition. — Educaticm  is  given  in  schools 
founded  by  missionary  societies,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Sod6t6 
des  Missions  £vang61iques  de  Paris.  A  large  proportion  of  tlie 
people  can  read  and  write  Sesuto  (as  the  Basuto  langriagr  is 
called)  and  Enc^ish,  and  speak  Dutch,  whilst  a  considerable 
number  also  receive  hifl^er  education.  Many  Basuto  at  the 
public  examinations  take  higher  honours  than  competitors  oC 
European  descent.  There  are  over  200  schools,  with  an  avenge 
attendance  exceeding  xo,ooo.  Nine-tenths  of  the  scholars  ore  in 
the  schools  of  the  French  Protestant  Mission,  which  are  conducted 
by  English,  or  English-speaking,  missionaries.  A  goverame&t 
grant  is  mode  towards  the  cost  of  iq>kocp.  A  govenuoent  in- 
dustrial school  (opened  in  1906)  is.  maintained  at  Maseru,  and 
the  Paris  Sodety  has  an  industrial  schod  at  Ldooleng.  The 
social  condition  of  the  pec^le  is  higher  than  that  of  the  majoritjr 
of  South  African  natives.  Many  Basuto  pniesa  Christ isniiy 
and  have  adopted  Europiean  clothing.  Serious  crime  is  rare 
among  them  and  "deliberate  murder  is  almost  unknown.** > 
They  are,  like  mountaineers  generally,  of  a  sturdy,  indqjradcnt 
spirit,  and  are  given  to  the  free  expression  of  their  views,  gener- 
ally stated  with  good  sense  and  moderation.  These  views  found 
a  new  mediimi  of  publicity  in  1904  when  an  independent  flat]>'e 

*  Report  by  resident'oommissioner  H.  C.  Sloley,  for  iQoi-i9o> 
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newspaper  was  started,  caUed  Nakdi  ta  Lesotka  (Star  t>f  Basoto- 
land).  .  The  publication  of  this  paper  was  followed  in  1906  by 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  Sesuto  orthography.  A 
book  on  national  customs,  the  first  work  in  the  vernacular  by 
a  South  African  native,  was  published  in  1895.  The  brandy- 
drinking  habit,  which,  when  the  imperial  government  assumed 
control  of  the  administration  in  1884,  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  nation,  has  been  very  largely  checked.  A  strong  beer, 
brewed  from  Kaffir  com,  is  a  favourite  drink. 
I  History. — Until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Basutoland 
appeals  to  have  been  uninhabited  save  by  wandering  Bushmen, 
whose  rude  rock  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
Drakensberg.  About  x8oo  the  country  was  occupied  by  various 
tribes  of  Bechuana,  such  as  Batau,  Basuto,  Baputi,  who  then 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  Orange  River  Colony. 
They  appear  to  have  recognized  the  paramount  authority  of  a 
family  descended  from  a  chief  named  Monaheng.  By  the  wars 
of  the  Zulu  chiefs  Chaka,  Matiwana  and  Mosilikatze,  these 
tribes  were  largely  broken  up  and  their  power  destroyed.  One 
tribe,  living  in  the  Maluti  mountains,  was  reduced  to  cannibalism. 
From  their  chief  Machacha  mountain  takes  its  name. 
!*•  At  this  period  a  young  man  named  Moshesh  (bom 
about  1790),  who  was  of  the  family  of  Monaheng  and 
already  noted  as  hunter  and  warrior,  gathered  round 
him  the  remnants  of  several  broken  clans,  out  of  which  he 
welded  the  existing  Basuto  nation.  He  establbhed  himself  in 
1824  on  the  rock-fortress  of  Thaba  Bosigo,  where,  in  1831,  he 
successfully  defended  himself  against  Mosilikatze;  and  there- 
after became  second  only  to  that  chief  among  the  natives  north 
of  the  Orange  River.  In  1833  Moshesh  invited  the  missionaries 
of  the  Soci6t^  des  Missions  Evang61iques  of  Paris  to  settle  in  his 
country,  and  from  that  day  until  his  death  proved  their  firm 
friend.  A  few  years  later,  in  1836-1837,  large  parties  of  emigrant 
Boers  settled  north  of  the  Orange,  and  before  long  disputes  arose 
between  them  and  Moshesh,  who  claimed  a  great  part  of  the  land 
on  which  the  white  farmers  had  settled.  The  Basuto  acquired 
an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a  race  of  bold  cattle  lifters  and 
raiders,  and  the  emigrant  Boers  found  them  extremely  trouble- 
some nei^bours.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  Basuto  were  eager 
for  cattle,  the  Boen  were  eager  for  land;  and  their  encroach- 
ments on  the  territories  of  the  Basuto  led  to  a  proclamation  in 
1843  from  Sir  George  Napier,  the  then  governor  of  Cape  Colony, 
forbidding  further  encroachments  on  Basutoland.  In  1843  a 
treaty  was  signed  with  Moshesh  on  the  lines  of  that  already 
arranged  with  Waterboer,  the  Griqua  chief  (see  Griqualand), 
creating  Basutoland  a  native  state  under  British  protection. 

To  the  quarrels  between  Basuto  and  Boers  were  added  inter- 
minable disputes  between  the  Basuto  and  other  Bechuana  tribes, 
which  continued  imabated  after  the  proclamation  of  British 
sovereignty  over  the  Orange  river  regions  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  in 
1848.  In  1849,  however,  Moshesh  was  imwillingly  induced  by  Sir 
Hairy  to  surrender  his  daims  to  part  of  the  territory  recognized 
as  his  by  the  Napier  treaty.  The  British  continued  to  intervene 
in  the  inter-tribal  disputes,  and  in  1851  Major  H.  D.  Warden  led 
against  the  Basuto  a  commando  composed  of  British  soldiers, 
farmers  and  a  native  contingent.  ^  This  commando  was  defeated 
at  Viervoet,  near  Thaba  Nchu,  by  the  Basuto,  who  thereafter 
raided  and  plundered  the  natives  opposed  to  them  and  the  farmers 
who  had  helped  the  British.  >  Attempts  were  made  to  come  to 
terms  with  Moshesh  and  the  justice  of  many  of  his  complaints  was 
admitted.  The  e£Forts  at  accommodation  failed,  and  in  1852 
General  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Harry  Smith 
as  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  decided  to  take  strong  measures  with 
the  tribe,  and  proceeded  with  three  small  divisions  of  troops 
against  Mosheah.  ^  The  expedition  was  by  no  means  a  success, 
but  Moshesh,  with  that  peculiar  sUtecraft  for  which  he  was 
famous,  saw  that  he  oould  not  hope  permanently  to  hold  out 
against  the  British  troops,  and  followed  up  his  succ^ful  skir- 
misbes  with  General  Catjicart  by  writing  him  a  letur.  in  which 
he  said:  "  As  the  object  for  which  you  have  come  is  to  have  a 
compensation  for  Boers,  I  beg  you  will  be  satisfied  with  what  you 
have  taken.  ..You  have  shown  your  power^  you  have  chastised: 


I  will  try  all  I  can  to  keep  my  people  in  order  in  the  future." 
General  Cathcart  accepted  the  offer  of  Moshesh  and  peace  was 
proclaimed,  the  Basuto  power  being  unbroken.  Fourteen  months 
Uter  (February  1854)  Great  Britain  renounced  sovereignty 
over  the  farmers  settled  beyond  the  Orange,  and  Moshesh  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  newly  constituted  Free  State. 
Boundary  disputes  at  once  arose  but  were  settled  (1858)  by  the 
mediation  of  Sir  George  Grey,  governor  of  Cape  O>lony.  In  1865 
a  fresh  feud  occurred  between  the  Orange  Free  State  Boers  and 
the  Basuto.  The  btter  applied  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  at  the 
Cape  for  protection,  but  he  declined  to  interfere.  The  Boers 
proved  more  successful  than  they  had  hem  in  the  past,  and 
occupied  several  of  the  Basuto  strongholds.  They  also  annexed 
a  certain  fertile  portion  of  Basuto  territory,  and  finally  terminated 
the  strife  by  a  treaty  at  Thaba  Bosigo,  by  which  Moshesh  gave  up 
the  tract  of  territory  taken  by  the  Boen  and  professed  himself  a 
subject  of  the  Free  State.^'.  Seeing  that  the  struggle  against  the 
Boers  was  hopeless,  no  fewer  than  3000  Basuto  warriors  having 
been  killed,  Moshesh  again  appealed  for  protection  to  the  British 
authorities,  saying:  *'  Let  me  and  my  people  rest  and  live  under 
the  large  folds  of  the  flag  of  England  before  I  am  no  more."  In 
response  to  this  request,  the  British  authorities  decided  to  take 
over  Basutoland,  and  a  proclamation  of  annexation  was  issued  on 
the  z  3th  of  March  z868.  v  At  the  same  time  the  Boer  commandoes 
were  requested  to  leave  the  country.  Hie  Free  Sute  strongly 
resented  the  British  annexation  of  Basutoland,  but  Amatxm' 
after  much  negotiation  the  treaty  of  Aliwal  North  was  mm  f 
concluded  (1869)  between  the  Free  State  and  the  high  Onmt 
commissioner.  .This  treaty  defined  the  boundary  be-  , **■■■• 
tween  the  Free  State  and  Basutoland,  whereby  the  fertile  strip  of 
country  west  of  the  Caledon  river,  known  as  the  Conquered 
Territory,  was  finally  transferred  to  the  Free  State,  and  the 
remainder  of  Basutoland  was  recognized  as  a  portion  of  the 
British  dominions. 

Moshesh,  who  for  nearly  fifty  yean  had  led  his  people  so  skil- 
fully and  well,  died  in  1870.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  instances 
among  the  Kaffirs  of  a  leader  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts 
which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  Europeans,  and  his  life-work  has 
left  a  permanent  mark  on  South  African  historyl  In  diplomacy 
he  proved  fully  the  equal  of  all — ^white  or  black — with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  while  he  ruled  with  a  rare  combination  of  vigour 
and  moderation  over  the  nation  which  he  had  created. 

In  1871  Basutoland  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony,  the  area  at 
that  time  being  given  as  10,300  sq.  m.  The  turbulent  Basuto 
warriors  did  not  remain  quiet  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  1879 
Moirosi,  a  chief  residing  in  the  southern  portion  of  Basutoland, 
openly  repudiated  colonial  rule.  An  expedition  was  despatched 
from  Cape  Colony  and  severe  fighting  followed.  Moirosi's 
stronghold  was  captured  and  the  chief  himself  was  killed. 
Immediately  after^  the  war,  strife  occurred  among  the  Basuto 
themselves  over  the  questionof  thepartitionof  Moirosi's  territory, 
which  had  been  decided  on  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  wair.  In 
x88o  the  Cape  government  felt  sufficiently  strong  to  extend  to 
Basutoland  the  Cape  Peace  Preservation  Act  of  1878.  This  act 
provided  for  the  disarmament  of  natives,  and  had  Thm 
already  been  put  in  force  successfully  among  some  *'gua- 
of  the  Kaffir  tribes  on  the  Cape  eastern  frontier.  Its  **"'"'* 
execution  in  Basutoland,  however,  proved  an  extremely  difficult 
task,  and  was  never  entirely  accomplished.  Desultory  wariarc 
was  carried  on  between  the  colonial  troops  and  the  Basuto  until 
1 88 1,  when  the  intervention  of  the  high  commissioner,  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  (afterward  Lord  Rosmead),  was  asked  for. 
Peace  in  Basutoland  was  not  announced  until  the  end  of  1883. 
In  the  following  year  a  form  of  self-government  was  established, 
but  was  once  more  followed  by  internal  strife  among  the  petty 
chief^^ins. 

The  subjection  of  Basutoland  to  the  control  of  the  Cape  govern- 
ment had  by  this  time  proved  unsatisfactory,  both  to  the  Basuto 
and  to  Cape  Colony,  x  The  Cape  government  therefore  offered  no 
opposition  to  the  appeal  made  l^  the  Basuto  themselves  to  the 
imperial  government  to  take  them  over,  and,  moreover.  Cape 
Colony  undertook  to  pay  towards  the  cost  of  administration  an 
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annual  contribution  of  £18,000.  Consequently,  in  1884,  Basuto- 
land  ceased  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  became  a 
British  crown  colony.  Native  laws  and  customs  were  interfered 
with  as  little  as  possible  and  the  authority  of  the  chiefs — all 
members  of  the  Moshesh  family — was  maintained.  Moshesh  had 
been  succeeded  as  paramount  chief  by  his  son,  Letsie,  and  he  in 
turn  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  Lerothodi  (c.  183  7- 1905).  These 
chieftains  acted  in  concert  with  the  British  representative  in  the 
country,  to  whom  was  given  the  title  of  resident  commissioner. 
The  first  commissioner  was  Sir  Marshall  Clarke,  to  whose  tact  and 
ability  the  country  owed  much.  The  period  of  warfare  over,  the 
Basuto  turned  their  attention  more  and  more  to  agricultural 
pursuits  and  also  showed  themselves  very  receptive  of  missionary 
influence.  Trade  increased,  and  in  189 1  Basutoland  was  admitted 
to  the  customs  union,  which  already  existed  between  Orange 
Free  State,  Cape  Colony  and  Britbh  Bechuanaland.  <t  When 
Lord  (then  Sir  Alfred)  Milner  visited  Basutoland  in  1898,  on  his 
way  to  Bloemfontein,  he  was  received  by  15,000  motmted 
Basuto.  The  chiefs  also  attended  a  large  meeting  at  Maseru, 
and  gave  expression  to'  their  gratitude  for  the  beneficent 
character  of  Queen  Victoria's  rule  and  protection.  •  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Boer  War  in  i899,these  same  chlefs,at  a  great  meeting 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  resident  commissioner,  gave  a  further 
protestation  of  their  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty.  They  remained 
passive  throughout  the  war  and  the  neutrality  of  the  country  was 
respected  by  both  armies.  One  chief  alone  sought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  by  disloyal  action,  and  his  offence  was  met 
by  a  year's  imprisonment  The  conversion  of  Basuto- 
gf^l!^'  hmd  into  a  crown  colony  contributed  alike  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Basuto,thesecurity  of  the  property  of  neigh- 
bouring colonists  and  a  peaceful  condition  among  the  natives  of 
South  Africa  generally.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  encourag- 
ing the  self-governing  powers  of  the  Basuto,  a  national  coimcil 
was  instituted  and  held  its  first  sitting  in  July  1903.  In  August 
X905  the  paramount  chief  Lerothodi  died.  In  early  life  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wan  with  the  Boers,  and  in  x88o  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolt  against  the  Cape  government. 
Since  1884  he  had  been  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  imperial  authori- 
ties, being  unwavering  in  his  adherence  in  critical  times.  Fearless 
and  masterful  he  also  possessed  high  diplomatic  gifts,  and  though 
on  occasion  arbitrary  and  passionate  he  was  neither  revengeful  nor 
cruel.  On  the  X9th  of  September  following  Lerothodi's  death, 
the  national  cotrndl,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  govern-* 
mcnt,  elected  his  son  Letsie  as  paramotmt  chief.  The  completion 
in  October  1905  of  a  railway  putting  Maseru  in  connexion  with 
the  South  African  railway  system  proved  a  great  boon  to  the 
community.  During  the  rebellion  of  the  natives  in  Natal  and 
Zululand  in  1906  the  Basuto  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

Authorities. — TTie  Basutos  (3  vols.,  London,  1909),  a  standard 
history,  and  "  Basutoland  and  the  Basutoe  "  in  Jut,  Ryl.  Col.  Inst. 
rooi.  both  by  Sir  G.  Lagden,  resident-commissioner.  1893-1901; 

E.  lacottet,  Moeuit,  coutumes  et  superstitions  des  Ba-Souts,  in 
Bull.  Sec.  neudUUeloise  CSoi..  vol.  ix.  pp.  107-151, 1897;  G.  M.  Theai. 
Basutoland  Records  (Ca(>e  Town,  1883);  E.  Casalis,  Les  Bassutos 
(Paris,  1859),  a  description  of  exploration,  manncre  and  customs, 
the  result  of  twenty-three  years'  residence  in  the  country;  Minnie 
Martin.  Basulolana:  its  Legends  and  Customs  (London,  1903);  Mrs 

F.  A.  Barkly,  Anumg  Boers  and  Basutos  (new  ed^  London,  1897),  a 
record,  chiefly,  of  the  Gun  War  of  i88o-i88a;  C.  W.  Mackintosh. 
CoiUard  of  tne  Zambesi  (London.  1907).    For  seolosv  consult  E. 


Cohen,  "  Geognostisch-petrographiache  Skizzen  aus  Sod-Afrika," 
Neues  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  iBja,  and  N.  Jakrb.  Beil.,  Bd.  v.,  1887:  D. 
Draper,  "  Notes  on  the  Geologv  of  South-eastern  Africa,"  Quart. 
Joum.  Ceol.  Soc.,  vol.  1.,  1894;  Hatch-Corstorphine.  Tke  Ceoloty 
of  South  Africa  (London,  1905).  For  current  mformation  tee  the 
annual  report  on  Basutoland  (Colonial  Office.  London).  Many 
books  dealing  with  South  Africa  generally  have  chapters  relating  to 
Basutoland,  c.f.  A.  P.  Hillier,  South  African  Studies  (London,  1900); 
James  Bryce.  Impressions  of  South  Africa  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1899). 
Consult  also  Theal's  History  of  South  Africa  (1908-9  ed.). 

(F.  R.  C.;A.  P.H.) 

BAT,^  a  name  for  any  member  of  the  zoological  order  Chirop- 

tera  (g.v.).    Bats  are  insectivorous  animals  modified  for  flight, 

'  M.  E.  bakke,  the  change  to  "  bat "  having  apparently  been 
influenced  by  Lat.  batta,  blalta,  moth.    The  word  is  thus  distinct, 
from  the  other  common  term  "  t>at,"  the  implement  for  striking, 
which  is  probably  connected  with  Fr.  battre,  though  a  Celtic  or 
simply  onomatopoetic  orisia  has  been  suggested. 


with  slight  powers  of  progression  on  the  ground;  the  patagiiim 
or  "  flying-membrane  "  of  some  squirrels  and  of  GnkopiUucus 
{q.v.)  probably  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  modification  ins 
effected.  They  are  distributed  throughout  the  worid,  bat  are 
most  abundant  in  the  tropics  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
temperate  zones;  within  these  limits  the  largest  forms  occur. 
There  b  great  variation  in  rise;  the  Mahiy  *'  flying-fox " 
{Pteropus  edulis)  measures  about  a  foot  in  the  head  and  body, 
and  has  a  wing-spread  of  5  ft.;  while  in  the  smaller  forms  the 
head  and  body  may  be  only  about  2  in.,  and  the  wing-spread 
no  more  than  a  foot.  The  coloration  is  goierally  sombre,  but 
to  this  there  are  exceptions;  the  fruit-bats  are  brownish  ycBow 
or  russet  on  the  under  surface;  two  South  American  species  ax« 
white;  BUinville's  chin-leafed  bat  is  bright  orange;  and  the 
Indian  painted  bat  (Cerivoula  picta)  with  its  deep  orange  dress, 
spotted  with  black  on  the  wing-membranes,  has  reminded 
observers  of  a  large  butterfly.  In  habits  bats  are  social,  noc- 
turnal and  crepuscular;  the  insect-eating  spedes  feed  on  tke 
mng,  in  winter  in  the  temperate  regions  they  migrate  to  a 
warmer  clinute,  or  hibernate,  as  do  the  British  bats.  Tlie 
sense-organs  are  highly  developed;  the  wing-membranes  are 
exceedingly  sensitive;  Uie  nose-leaf  is  also  an  organ  of  percep- 
tion, and  Uie  external  ear  is  specially  modified  to  leoeive  sound- 
waves. Most  bats  are  insect-eaters,  but  the  trojMcai  *'  flying 
foxes  "  or  fox-bats  of  the  Old  World  live  on  fruit;  some  are 
blood-suckers,  and  two  feed  on  small  fish.  Twelve  species  are 
British,  among  which  are  the  pipistrelle  (Pipistrellus  pyfmaeus^ 
or  P.  pipistreUus)j  the  long-eared  bat  {PUcotus  astritms),  tike 
nocttde  {Pipistrdlus  [Pterygistes]  tiodulus)  the  greater  and 
lesser  horsohoe  bats  {Rkinohphus  ferrum-equinmm  and.  IL 
hipposiderus),  &c.    (See  Flying-Fox  and  Vampxke./ 

BATAC,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Ilocos  Norte,  Liuon, 
Philippine  Islands,  10  m.  S.  of  Laoag,  the  capital.  Pop.  (1903) 
19,524;  subsequently,  in  October  1903.  the  town  oi  Banna 
(pop.  4015)  yrofi  annexed.  Cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice  and 
indigo  are  grown  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  town 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  these  and  other  commodities;  it 
also  manufactures  sugar,  fans  and  woven  fabrics.  Batac  was 
foimded  in  1587.  It  is  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Archbisliop 
Gregorio  Aglipay  (b.  x86o),  the  founder  of  an  important  sect  of 
Filipino  Independent  Catholics. 

BATALA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Gurdaspur  district  ol 
the  Punjab,  with  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  North-Westem 
railway,  24  m.  from  Amritsar.  Pop.  (1901)  27,365.  It  is  an 
important  centre  of  trade,  with  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  shawls,  brass-ware,  soap  and  leather.  There  axe  two 
mission  schools. 

BATALHA  {i.e.  battle),  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  ol 
Leiria,  formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Estremadura;  8  m. 
S.  of  Leiria.  Pop.  (1900)  3858.  Batalha,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  medieval  Canoeira,  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  great 
Dominican  monasteiy  of  Santa  Maria  da  Victoria  ("  St  Mary  of 
the  Victoiy  ") ,  also  known  as  Batalha.  Both  town  and  mooastery 
owe  their  names  to  the  battle  fought  on  the  plain  between 
Canoeira  and  Aljubarrota,.9  m.  S.  W.,  in  which  John  I.  of  Portugal 
defeated  John  I.  of  Castile  in  1385  and  secured  the  independence 
of  his  kingdom.  The  monastery  is  built  of  golden-brown  lime- 
stone/ resembling  marble,  and  richly  sculptured.  In  sise  and 
beauty  it  excels  all  the  other  builiUngs  of  Portugal  in  wfaidi 
Gothic  and  Moorish  architecture  are  combined.  Its  ground- 
plan  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  parallelogram,  measttring 
about  500  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and  445  from  east  to  west; 
with  the  circular  annexe  of  the  royal  mausoleum  cm  the  eist, 
and  the  Founder's  chapel  at  the  south-western  corner.  In  the 
centre  is  the  royal  cloister,  which  is  flanked  by  the  refectory, 
now  a  museum,  on  the  west;  and  by  the  chapter-bouse,  on  the 
east.  Two  smaller  cloisters,  named  respectively  after  Alphonao 
V.  and  John  III.,  form  the  northern  division  of  the  parallelo- 
gram; its  southern  divbion  is  the  Gothic  church.  The  Founder's 
chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  John  I.  (d.  1433)  ^^^  PhiUppa  of 
Lancaster  (d.  14 16),  his  queen,  with  the  tomb  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  (d.  1460).    Like  the  royal  mantnlenm,  where 
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several  later  monarchs  are  buried,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
intricacy  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  carved  stonework.  The 
monastery  was  probably  founded  in  1388.  Plans  and  masons 
were  procured  from  England  by  Queen  Philippa,  and  the  work 
was  entrusted  to  A.  Domingues,  a  native  architect,  and  Huet  or 
Houguet,  an  Irishman.  Only  the  royal  cloister,  church  and 
Founder's  diapel  were  included  in  the  original  design;  and  all 
three  show  signs  of  English  influence.  Various  additions  were 
made  up  to  1 55 1 ,  beginning  with  the  royal  mausoleum  and  ending 
with  the  cloister  of  John  III.  Considerable  damage  was  inflicted 
by  the  earthquake  of  1755;  ^^d  in  1810  the  monastery  was 
sacked  by  the  French.  It  was  secularized  in  1834  and  declared 
a  national  monument  in  1840.  .  Thenceforward  it  was  gradually 
restored. 

BATAKOAS,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the'capital  of  the 
province  of  Batangas,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  near  the 
Batangas  river,  about  x  m.  from  its  mouth  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  GiHf  of  Batangas,  and  about  6$  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Manila.  Pop. 
(1903)  33.131.  The  United  States  government  has  established 
a  military  post  here,  and  the  town  has  numerous  fine  public 
buildings  and  private  residences.  It  is  the  most  important  port 
of  a  province  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  industiy  of 
its  inhabitants.  Its  exports,  which  are  large,  include  rice,  coffee 
of  excellent  quality,  cacao,  sugar,  Indian  com,  horses  and  cattle. 
The  horses  of  Batangas  are  unusually  strong  and  active.  Cotton 
b  produced,  and  is  woven  into  fabrics  by  the  women.  The 
language  is  Tagalog. 

BATARNAT,  IMBERT  DB  (?  1438-1523),  French  sUtesman, 
was  bom  of  an  old  but  obscure  family  in  Dauphin^,  about  the 
year  1438.  In  consequence  of  a  chance  circumstance  he  entered 
into  relations  with  the  dauphin  Louis,  at  that  time  (1455)  in 
arms  against  the  king  his  father;  he  attached  himself  to  the 
prince,  and  followed  him  on  his  retreat  into  Burgundy.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  Louis  XI.  loaded  Batamay  with 
favours:  he  married  him  to  a  rich  heiress,  Georgette  de  Mont- 
chenu,  lady  of  Le  Bouchage;  besides  making  him  captain  of 
Mont  Saint  Michel  and  giving  him  valuable  estates,  with,  later, 
the  titles  of  counsellor  and  chamberlain  to  the  king.  In  1469 
Batamay  was  sent  to  keep  watch  upon  the  duke  of  Guienne's 
intrigues,  which  began  to  appear  dangerous.  As  lieutenant- 
general  in  Roussillon  in  1475  he  protected  the  countryside 
against  the  wrath  of  the  king,  who  wished  to  repress  with  cmel 
severity  a  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  present  at  the 
interview  between  Louis  XI.  and  Edward  IV.  of  England  at 
Picquigny,  and  was  afterwards  employed  on  negotiations  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  father,  Charles  VIII.  kept  the  lord  of  Le  Bouchage 
in  his  confidential  service.  During  the  differences  that  arose  in 
1485  between  the  regent,  Anne  of  Beaujcu,  and  the  dukes  of 
Orleans,  Brittany  and  Alengon,  Imbert  de  Batamay  kept  the 
inhabitants  of  Orleans  faithful  to  the  king.  He  proved  his  skill 
in  the  negotiations  concerning  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  and 
the  town  of  Genoa.  During  the  Naples  expedition  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  dauphin,  Charles  Orland,  who  died  in  1495.  He 
treated  with  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  prevent  him  from  entering 
Picardy  during  the  war  with  Naples,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Castile  to  claim  promised  support.  Unacr  Louis  XII.  he  took 
part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Genoese  republic  in  1507. 
Francis  I.  employed  him  to  negotiate  the  proposed  marriage  of 
Charles  of  Austria  with  Ren£e  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XIL, 
and  appointed  him  govemor  to  the  dauphin  Francis  in  15x8. 
He  died  on  the  lath  of  May  1523.  -    ' 

See  also  B.  de  Mandrot't  Ymbertde  Batamay  (Paris.'i886). 

(M.P.*) 

BATAVIA,  a  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  bounded  E.,  S.  and  W.  by  the  residencies  of  Krawana, 
Pieanger  and  Bantam,  and  N.  by  the  Java  Sea.  It  also  com- 
prises a  number  of  small  islands  in  the  Java  Sea,  including  the 
Thoosaxid  Islands  group,  with  a  total  area  of  24  sq.  m.  The 
popuiation  in  1898  was  1,3x31383,  including  12,434  Europeans, 
82,5x0  Chinese,  3426  Arabs  and  other  Asiatic  foreigners.  The 
ntiires  bdoog  to  a  Sundanese  group,  but  in  the  north  contain 


a  large  admixture  of  MaUyt.  The  northern  half  of  the  province 
is  flat,  and  even  marshy  along  the  coast,  and  consists  of  a  broad 
band  of  alluvium  formed  by  the  series  of  parallel  rivers  descend- 
ing from  the  south.  The  southern  half  on  the  other  hand  is 
covered  by  a  mountain  range  whose  chief  peaks  are  situated 
along  the  southern  border,  namely  Halimun  mountain,  the 
volcanoes  Salak,  Pangerango  and  Gede,  and  the  Megamendung. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  whereas  net  is  mainly  grown  on  the  tow- 
lands  the  highlands  are  especially  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  cinchona  and  vanilla.  Extensive  cocoanut 
plantations  are  also  found  in  the  plains,  and  market-gardening 
is  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns.  Sugar  was 
formerly  cultivated.  The  government  of  the  residency  of 
Batavia  differs  from  that  of  the  other  residencies  in  having  no 
native  regencies,  the  lands  beixkg  privately  owned.  The  divisions 
of  the  residency  are  Batavia,  town  and  surroundings,  Tangerang, 
Meester  Cornells  and  Buitenzorg,  the  first  being  directly  govemed 
by  a  resident  and  the  remainder  by  assistant  residents.  As 
early  as  the  second  half  of  the  X7th  century  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  began  the  practice  of  selling  portions  of  the  land 
to  private  persons,  and  of  granting  other  portions  as  the  reward 
of  good  services.  A  large  strip  of  hill-country,  almost  correspond- 
ing to  the  present  southern  or  Buitenzorg  division  of  the 
residency,  was  appropriated  by  the  governor-general  in  X745 
and  attached  to  that  office.  In  x8o8,  however.  Marshal  Daendels 
disposed  of  this  property  to  various  purchasers,  including  the 
Dutch  govemroent,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  residency  gradually 
passed  into  private  hands.  Hence  the  administration  of  the 
residency  is  largely  confined  to  police  duties.  The  principal 
towns  arc  Batavia  (9.V.),  which  is  the  capital  of  the  residency, 
as  well  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  whole  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Meester  Cornells,  Tangerang,  Bekasi  and  Buitenzorg 
(q.v.).  Tangerang  and  Bekasi  are  important  centres  of  trade. 
The  Buitenzorg  hill-country  is  much  visited  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  and  cool  and  healthy  climate.  ^  Gadok  is  a  health  resort 
6  m.  south-east  of  Buitenzorg. 

BATAVIA«  a  city  and  seaport  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
of  Java,  and  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  J 
The  population  in  x88o  was  96,957;  in  X898,  1x5,567;  including' 
9433  Europeans,  26,433  Chinese,  2828  Arabs  and  X32  other 
Asiatic  foreigners.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Jacatra  or  Jilivong,  in  a  swampy  plain  at  the  head  of  a  capacious 
bay.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  straight  and  regular, 
and  many  of  them  have  a  breadth  of  from  xoo  to  200  ft.  In 
several  cases  there  is  a  canal  in  the  centre  lined  with  stone,  and 
protected  by  low  parapets  or  banks,  while  almost  every  street 
and  square  is  fringed  with  trees.  The  old  town  has  greatly 
changed  from  its  condition  in  the  x8th  century.  It  was  then 
surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  and  contained  a  number  of 
important  buildings,  such  as  the  town-house  (built  in  1652  and 
restored  in  X706),  the  exchange,  the  infitrmary  and  orphan 
asylum,  and  the  European  churches.  But  the  ramparts  were 
long  ago  demolished;  only  natives,  Malays,  Arabs  and  Chinese 
live  here,  and  the  great  European  houses  have  either  fallen  into 
decay  or  been  converted  into  magazines  and  warehouses.  The 
European  inhabitants  live  principally  in  the  new  town,  which 
was  gradually  formed  by  the  integration  of  Weltevreden  (Weil- 
content),  Molenvliet  {Mill-stream),  Rijswijk  {Rice-taum),  Noord- 
wijk  {North-town) f  Koningsplein  {King*s  square),  and  other 
suburban  villages  or  stations.  The  situation  of  this  xnodera  part 
is  higher  and  healthier.  The  imitation  of  Dutch  arrangemenU 
has  been  avoided,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  situation  and 
climate  have  been  turned  to  account.  The  houses,  generally  of  a 
single  storey  or  two  at  most,  are  frequently  separated  from  each 
other  by  rows  of  trees.  Batavia  contains  numerous  buildings 
coimected  with  the  civil  and  military  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment The  governor-general's  palace  and  the  government  btiild- 
ings  are  the  most  important  of  these;  in  the  district  of  Wel- 
tevreden are  also  the  barracks,  and  the  artillery  school,  as  well  as 
the  military  and  civil  hospital,  and  not  far  off  is  the  Fredetik- 
Hendrik  dudel  built  in  X837.  Farther  inUnd,  at  Meester 
Cornells,  axe  barracks  and  a  school  for  under-ofiBcerk    The 
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Koningsplein  is  a  large  open  square  surrounded  by  mansions  of 
the  wealthier  classes.  Noordwijk  is  principally  inhabited  by 
lesser  merchants  and  subordinate  officials.  There  is  an  orphan 
asylum  in  the  district  of  Parapatna.  Batavia  has  various^duca- 
tional  and  scientific  institutions  of  note.  In  1851  the  government 
founded  a  medical  school  for  Javanese,  and  in  x86o  the  "  Gym- 
nasium William  III."  in  which  a  comprehensive  education  is 
bestowed.  A  society  of  arts  and  sciences  (which  possesses  an 
excellent  museum)  was  estaUished  in  1778,  a  royal  physical 
society  in  1850,  and  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and 
agriculture  in  1853.  In  addition  to  the  Transactions  of  these 
societies — ^many  of  which  contain  valuable  contributions  to  their 
respective  departments  in  their  relation  to  the  East  Indies — a 
considerable  number  of  publications  are  issued  in  Batavia. 
Among  miscellaneous  buildings  of  importance  may  be  mentioned 
the  public  hall  known  as  the  Harmonie,  the  theatre,  dub-house 
and  several  fine  hotels. 

The  population  of  Batavia  is  varied,  the  Dutch  residents  being 
a  comparatively  small  class,  and  greatly  intermixed  with  Portu- 
guese and  Malays.  Here  are  found  members  of  the  different 
Indian  nations,  originally  slaves;  Arabs,  who  arc  principally 
engaged  in  navigation,  but  also  trade  in  gold  and  precious, 
stones;  Javanese,  who  are  cultivators;  and  Malays,  chiefly 
boatmen  and  sailors,  and  adherents  of  Mahommedanism.  •  The 
Chinese  are  both  numerous  and  industrious.  They  were  long 
greatly  oppressed  by  the  Dutch  government,  and  in  1740  they 
were  massacred  to  the  number  of  1  a,ooo. 

Batavia  Bay  is  rendered  secure  by  a  number  di  islands  at  its 
mouth,  but  grows  very  shallow  towards  the  shore..,. The  con- 
struction of  the  new  harbour  at  Tanjong  Priok,  to  the  east  of  the 
old  one,  was  therefore  of  the. first  importance.  The  works, 
begun  in  1877  and  completed  in  1886,  connect  the  town  with 
Tanjong  ("  cape  ")  Priok  by  a  canal,  and  include  an  outer  port 
formed  by  two  breakwaters,  6072  ft.  long,  with  a  width  at 
entrance  of  408  ft.  and  a  depUi  of  37  ft.  throughout.  The  inner 
port  has  3282  ft.  of  quayage;  its  length  is  3609  ft.,  breadth  573 
ft.  and  depth  24  ft.  There  is  also  a  coal  dock,  and  the  port  has 
railway  and  roadway  connexion  with  Batavia.  The  river  Jilivong 
is  navigable  a  m.  inland  for  vessels  of  30  or  40  tons,  but  the 
entrance  is  narrow,  and  requires  continual  attention  to  keep  it 
open.  ^^ 

The  exports  from  Batavia  to  iht  other  islands'of  the  archi- 
pelago, and  to  the  ports  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  are  rice,  sago,' 
coffee,  sugar,  salt,  oil,  tobacco,  teak  timber  and  planks,  Java 
cloths,  brass  wares,  &c.,  and  European,  Indian  and  Chinese 
goods.  The  produce  of  the  Eastern  Islands  is  also  collected 
at  its  ports  for  re-exportation  to  India,  China  and  Europe — 
namely,  gold-dust,  diamonds,  camphor,  benzoin  and  other' 
drugs;  ^edible  bird-nests,  trepang,  rattans,  beeswax,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  dyeing  woods  from  Borneo  and  Simiatra;  tin  from 
Banka;  spices  from  the  Moluccas;  fine  cloths  from  Celebes  and 
Bali;  'and  pepper  from  Stmiatra.  \  From  Bengal  are  imported 
opium,  drugs  and  cloths;  from  Chin^,  teas,  raw  silk,  silk 
piece-goods,  coarse  China  wares,  paper,  and  innumerable  smaller 
articles  for  the  Chinese  settlers. .  The  tonnage  of  vessels  clearing 
from  Batavia  to  countries  beyond  the  archipelago  had  increased 
from  879,000  tons  in  1887  to  nearly  2,500,000  tons  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  old  and  new  towns  are  connected  by  steam 
tramways.  The  Batavia-Buitenaoig  railway  passes  the  new 
town,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  main  railway  which  crosses 
the  island  from  west  to  east. 

jiUmost  the  only  manufactures  of  any  important  are  the 
distillation  of  arrack,  which  is  principally  carried  on  by  Chinese, 
the  burning  of  lime  and  bricks,  and  the  making  of  pottery.  The 
principal  establishment  for  monetary  transactions  is  the  Java 
Bank;  established  in  1828  with  a  capital  of  £500,000. 

Batavia  owes  its  origin  to  the  Dutch  governor-general  Pieter 
Both,  who  in  1610  established  a  factory  at  Jacatra  (which  had 
been  built  on  the  ruins  oi  the  old  Javanese  town  of  Sunda 
Calappa),  and  to  his  successor,  Jan  Pieters  Coen,  who  in  1619 
founded  in  its  stead  the  present  city,  which  soon  acquired  a 
flourishing  trade  and  increased  in  importance.  ^Inji699j3atavia 


was  visited  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  and  the  atxcains  were 
choked  by  the  mud  from  the  volcanq  of  Gunong  Salak;  they 
overflowed  the  surrounding  countiy  and  made  it  a  swamp,  by 
which  the  climate  was  so  affected  that  the  city  became  notorious 
for  its  unhcalthiness,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being  altogether 
abandoned.  In  the  twenty-two  years  from  1730  to  1752, 
1,100,000  deaths  are  said  to  have  been  recorded.  General 
Daendeb,  who  was  governor  from  x8o8  to  x8ix,  caued  the 
ramparts  of  the  town  to  be  demolished,  and  began  to  fonn  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  city  at  Wdtevreden.  By  x8x6  nearly  aU  the 
Europeans  had  left  the  old  town.  In  xSxx  a  British  annameDt 
was  sent  against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Java,  idudi  had  been 
incorporated  by  France,  and  to  this  force  Batavia  surrendered 
on  the  8th  of  August.  It  was  restored,  however,  to  the  Dutdi 
by  the  treaty  of  18x4. ' 

BATAVIA,  t  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Genesee  county,' 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  about  36  m.  N.E.  of  Buffah>,  on  the 
Tonawanda  Creek.  Pop.  (1890)  722X;  (1900)  9x80,  of  whom 
1527  were  foreign-born;  (1910),  xx,6i3.  BaUvia  is  served  by 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Erie,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  of  St  Joseph's  Academy  (Roman 
Catholic),  and  has  a  historical  museum,  housed  in  the  Old  Holland 
Land  Office  (1804),  containing  a  large  collection  of  rdics  of  the 
early  days  of  New  York,  and  a  memorial  library  erected  in  1889 
in  memory  of  a  son  by  Maiy  E.  Richmond,  the  widow  of  Dean 
Richmond;  the  building  contained  in  X908  more  than  14,000 
volumes.  The  public  schools  are  excellent ;  in  them  in  1898  Super- 
intendent John  Kennedy  (b.  X846)  introduced  the  method  of 
individual  instruction  now  known  as  the  '*  Batavia  tcheme," 
under  which  in  rooms  of  more  than  fifty  pupils  there  is,  beadea 
the  class  teacher,  an  "  individual "  teacher  who  hdpt  backward 
children  in  their  studies.  Among  Batavia's  manufactures  are 
harvesters,  plou^s,  threshers  and  other  agricultural  iipplemcnta^ 
firearms,  rubber  tires,  shoes,  shell  goods,  paper-boxes  and  inside 
woodwork.  In  1905  the  city's  factoiy  products  were  valued  at 
S3>S^>4o6i  &n  increase  of  39-5  %  over  thdr  value  in  x9oa 
Batavia  was  laid  out  in  x8ox  by  Joseph  EUicott  (X760-X826), 
the  engineer  who  had  been  engaged  in  surveying  the  land  known 
as  the  "  Holland  Purchase,"  of  which  Batavia  was  a  part.  The 
village  was  inooiporated  in  1823.  Here  lived  William  Morgan, 
whose  supposed  murder  (X826)  by  members  of  the  Masonic  onler 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party.  Batavia  was 
the  home  during  his  last  years  of  Dean  Richmond  (x8o4'-i866),  a 
capitalist,  a  successful  shipper  and  whdesaler  <rf  farm  produce, 
vice-president  (1853-1864)  and  president  (x864-t866)  of  the  New 
York  Central  railway,  and  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Demoaatk 
party  in  New  York  state. ' 

See  O.  Turner.  History  of  Ou  HoUand  Punkast  (Buffalo,  1850). 

BATEMAN.  HBZBKIAH  UNTHlCim  (18x2-1875),  American 
actor  and  mknager,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  6th 
of  December  x8x  2  He  was  intended  for  an  engineer,  but  in  xS^a 
became  an  actor,  playing  with  Ellen  Tree  (afterwards  Mrs-Charin 
Kean)  in  juvenile  leads.  In  1855  he  was  manager  of  the  St  Louia 
theatre  for  a  few  years  and  in  X859  moved  to  New  York.  In  x866 
he  was  manager  for  his  dau^ter  Kate,  and  in  187  x  returned  to 
London,  where  he  took  the  Lyceum  theatre..  Here  he  tng^Lgtd 
Henry  Irving,  presenting  him  first  in  The  Bdls,  with  great  success.. 
He  died  on  the  22nd  of  March  1875. 

His  wife,  Sidney  Frances  (X823-X881),  daughter  of  JoKpo 
Cowell,  an  English  actor  who  had  settled  in  America,  was  also  an 
actress  and  the  author  of  several  popular  plays,  in  one  of  which, 
SdJitSs7)t  she  and  her  husband  made  a  great  success.  After  her 
husband's  death  Mrs  Bateman  continued  to  manage  the  Ljrceim 
till  1875.  She  later  took  the  Sadler's  Wells  theatre,  which  she 
managed  until  her  death  on  the  13th  of  Janiury  i88x.  She  was 
the  fint  to  bring  to  England  an  entire  American  company  with  an 
American  play,  Joaquin  Miller's  The  Danita, 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bateman  had  eight  children,  three  of  the  four 
daughters  being  educated  for  the  stage.  The  two  oldest,  Kate 
Josephine  (b.  X842),  and  Ellen  (b.  x845)»  known  as  the"  Bateman 
children/^b^gan  their  theatrical  career  at  an  early  afe. ,  In  1S6 J 
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Xate  plajfcA  in  New  York  as  Juliet  and  Lady  Macbeth,  and  in 
Z863  htud  a  great  sacceM  in  London  as  Leah  in  Augustin  Daly's 
adaptation  i  Mosenthal's  Deborah.  In  1866  she  married  George 
Crowe,  but  letnmed  to  the  stage  in  1868,  playing  later  as  Lady 
^facbeth  with  Henxy  Irving,  and  in  1875  in  the  title-part  ol 
Tennyson's  Quuh  Mary,  ^/hen  her  mother  opened  the  Sadler's 
Wells  theatre  in  1879  Miss  Bateman  appeared  as  Helen  Macgregor 
in  Rab  Roy,  and  in  x88z  as  Margaret  Field  in  Henry  Arthur  Jones' 
His  Wift.  Her  daughter,  Sidney  Crowe  (b.  1871),  also  became 
an  actress.  Virginia  Bateman  (b.  1854),  a  youngersister  of  Kate, 
bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  went  on  the  stage  as  a  child,  and  first 
appeared  in  London  in  the  title-part  of  her  mother's  play, 
FancketU,  in  1871;  She  created  a  number  of  important  parts^ 
during  several  seasons  at  the  Lyceum  and  elsewhere.  She* 
married  Edward  Compton  the  actor.  Another  sister  was  Isabel 
(b.  1854),  well  known  on  the  London  stage. 

BATEHEMT  LIGHTS*  in  architecture  the  lights  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  perpendicular  window,  abated,  or  only  half  the  widUi  of 
those  bdow. 

BATES,  HARRT  (1850-1899),  British  sculptor,  was  bora  at 
Stevenage,  Herts,  on  the  a6th  of  April  1 850.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  car^rr's  assistant,  and  before  beginning  the  regular  study  of 
I^astic  art  he  passed  through  a  long  apprenticeship  in  architec- 
tural decoration.  In  1879  he  came  to  London  and  entered  the 
Lambeth  Sdux^  of  Art,  stud3ring  under  Jules  Dalou  and  Rodin, 
and  winning  a  silver  medal  in  the  national  competition  at  South 
Kensington.  In  i88x  he  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy 
gcfaools,  where  in  1883  he  won  the  gdd  medal  and  the  travdling 
Bcbolarshlp  of  £aoo  with  his  relief  of  "  Socrates  tfsfhtng  the 
People  in  the  Agora,"  which  showed  grace  of  line  and  harmony  of 
composition.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Rodin. 
A  head  and  three  small  bronze  panels  (the  *'  Odyssey,")  executed 
by  Bates  in  Paris,  were  eidiibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
selected  for  purchase  by  the  Chantrey  trustees;  but  the  selec- 
tion had  to  be  cancelled  because  they  had  not  been  modelled 
in  England.  His  "  Aeneas  "  (1885),  "  Homer  "  (1886),  three 
"  Psyche  "  panels  and  "  Rhodope  "  (1887)  all  showed  marked 
advance  in  form  and  dignity;  and  in  1892,  after  the  exhibition  of 
hJs  vigorously  designed  "  Hounds  in  Leash,"  Bates  was  elected 
A.RJL  This  and  his  *"  Pandora,"  in  marble  and  ivoiy,  which 
was  bought  in  the  same  year  for  the  Chantrey  Bequest,  are  now 
in  the  Tate  Gallery.  The  portrait-busts  of  Harry  Bates  are  good 
pieces  of  realism — strong,  yet  delicate  in  technique,  and  excellent 
in  character.  His  statues  have  a  picturesqueness  in  which  the 
refinement  of  the  sculptor  is  always  felt.  Among  the  chief  of 
these  are  the  fanciful "  Maharaja  of  Mysore,"  somewhat  overiaden 
with  ornament,  and  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Lord 
Roberts  (1896)  upon  its  important  pedestal,  girdled  with  a  frieze 
of  figures,  now  set  up  in  Calcutta,  and  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
for  Dundee.  But  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  showing  the  sculptor's 
delicate  fancy  and  skill  in  composition,  was  an  allegorical  present- 
ment of  "  Love  and  Life  " — a  winged  male  figure  in  bronze,  with 
a  female  figure  in  ivory  being  crowned  by  the  male.  Bates  died 
in  London  on  the  30th  of  January  1899,  his  premature  death 
robbing  English  plastic  art  of  its  most  promising  representative 
at  the  time.    (See  Sculftuse.) 

BATES,  HENRT  WALTER  (1825-1892),  English  naturalist 
and  explorer,  was  bom  at  Leicester  on  the  8th  of  February  1825. 
His  father,  a  manufacturing  hosier,  intended  him  for  business, 
and  for  a  time  the  son  yielded  to  his  wishes,  escaping  as  often  as 
be  could  into  the  nei^bouring  country  to  gratify  his  love  of 
botany  and  entomology.  In  1844  he  met  a  congenial  ^irit  in 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  and  the  result  was  discussion  and  execu- 
tion of  a  plan  to  explore  some  then  little-known  region  of  the 
^obe.  The  banks  of  the  Amazons  was  the  district  chosen,  and  in 
April  1848  the  two  friends  sailed  in  a  trader  for  Pari.  They  had 
little  or  no  money,  but  hoped  to  meet  their  expenses  by  the  sale  of 
duplicate  specimens.  After  two  years  Bates  and  Wallace  agreed 
to  collect  independently,  Wallace  taking  the  Rio  Negro  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  while  Bates  continued  his  route  up 
the  great  river  for  1400  m.  He  remained  in  the  country  eleven 
years,  during  which  time  he  collected  no  fewer  than  8000  q>edes 
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of  insects  new  to  science.  His  long  residence  in  the  tropics,  with 
the  privations  which  it  entailed,  undermined  his  health.  Nor  had 
the  exile  from  home  the  compensation  of  freeing  him  from 
finanrisl  cares,  which  hung  heavy  on  him  till  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  appointed  in  1864  assistant-secretary  of  the  S^yal 
Geographical  Society,  a  post  which,  to  the  inestimable  gain  of  the 
society,  and  the  advantage  of  a  succession  of  explorers,  to  whom 
he  was  alike  Nestor  and  Mentor,  he  retained  till  his  ^eath  on  the 
x6th  of  February  1892.  Bates  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  delightftd  books  of  travel  in  the  English  language, 
The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons  (1863),  the  writing  of  which,  as  the 
corre^Mndence  between  the  two  has  shown,  was  due  to  Charies 
Darwin's  perustent  urgency.  "  Bates,"  wrote  Darwin  to  Sir 
Charies  Lyell,  "  is  second  only  to  Humboldt  in  describing  a 
tropical  forest."  But  his  most  memorable  contribution  to 
biological  sdence,  and  more  eq>edally  to  that  branch  of  it  which 
deals  with  the  agencies  of  modification  of  organisms,  was  his  paper 
on  the  "  Insect  Fauna  of  the  Amazon  Valley,"  read  before  the 
Linnaean  Society  in  i86x .  He  therein,  as  Darwin  testified,  deariy 
stated  and  solved  the  problem  of  "  mimicry,"  or  the  superficial 
resemblances  between  totally  different  spedcs  and  the  likeness 
between  an  animal  and  its  surroundings,  whereby  it.  evades  its 
foes  or  conceals  itself  from  its  prey.  Bates's  other  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  sdence  and  travel  were  q>arse  and  fugitive, 
but  he  edited  for  several  years  a  periodical  of  Illustrated  Travels, 
A  man  of  varied  tastes,  he  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  leisure  to 
entomology,  notably  to  the  classification  of  oolei^tera.  Of  these 
he  left  an  extensive  and  unique  collection,  which,  fortunately  for 
sdence,  was  purdiased  intact  by  Ren£  Obcrthur  of  Rennes. 

BATES,  JOHN.  A  famous  case  in  English  constitutional 
history,  tried  before  the  court  of  exchequer  in  November  x6o6, 
arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  a  merchant  of  the  Levant  Company, 
John  Bates,  to  pay  an  extra  duty  of  5s.  per  cwt.  on  imported 
currants  levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  crown  in  addition  to 
the  2S.  6d.  granted  by  the  Statute  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  on 
the  ground  that  such  an  imposition  was  illegal  without  the 
sanction  of  parliament.  The  unanimous  decision  of  the  four 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  favour  of  the  crown  threatened  to 
establish  a  precedent  which,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
foreign  trade,  would  have  made  the  king  independent  of  parlia- 
ment. The  judgments  of  Chief  Baron  Fleming  and  Baron  Clark 
are  preserved.  The  first  declares  that  "  the  king's  power  is 
double,  ordixuiry  and  absolute,  and  they  have  several  laws  and 
ends.  That  of  the  ordinary  is  for  the  profit  of  particular  sub- 
jects, for  the  execution  of  dvil  justice  ...  in  the  ordiiuiry 
courts,  and  by  the  dvilians  is  nominated /tM  privatum^  and  with 
us  common  law;  and  these  laws  caimot  be  changed  without 
parliament.  .  .  .  The  absolute  power  of  the  king  is  not  that 
which  is  converted  or  executed  to  private  uses  to  the  benefit  of 
particular  persons,  but  is  only  that  which  is  applied  to  the  general 
benefit  of  the  people  and  is  solus  populi;  and  this  power  is  not 
guided  by  the  rules  which  direct  only  at  the  common  law,  and  is 
most  properly  named  policy  or  government;  and  as  the  con- 
stitution of  this  body  varieth  with  the  time,  so  varieth  this 
absolute  law,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  king,  for  the 
common  good;  and  these  being  general  rules,  and  true  as  th^ 
are,  all  things  done  within  these  rules  are  lawful.  The  matter  in 
question  is  material  matter  of  state,  and  ought  to  be  ruled  by 
the  rules  of  policy,  and  if  it  be  so,  the  king  bath  done  well  to 
execute  his  extraordinary  power.  All  customs  (i.e.  duties  levied 
at  the  ports),  be  they  old  or  new,  are  no  other  but  the  effects  and 
issues  of  trades  and  commerce  with  foreign  nations;  but  all 
commerce  and  affairs  with  foreigners,  all  wars  and  peace,  all 
acceptance  and  admitting  for  foreign  current  coin,  all  parties  and 
treaties  whatsoever  are  made  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  king; 
and  he  who  hath  power  of  causes  hath  power  also  of  effects." 
Baron  Clark,  in  his  judgment,  concurred,  dedaring  that  the 
seaports  were  the  king's  ports,  and  that,  since  foreign  merchants 
were  admitted  to  them  only  by  leave  of  the  crown,  the  crown 
possessed  also  the  right  of  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  they 
should  be  admitted,  including  the  imposition  of  a  money  pay- 
ment   Incidentally,  Baron  Clark,  in  reply  to  the  argument  that 
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the  king's  right  to  levy  Impositions  was  limited  by  the  statute  of 
1370-137 X,  advanced  a  pnndple  still  more  dangerous  to  con- 
stitutional liberty.  "  The  sUtute  of  the  45  Edward  III.  cap.  4/' 
he  said, "  which  hath  been  so  much  urged,  that  no  new  imposition 
shall  be  imposed  upon  wool-fells,  wool  or  leather,  but  only  the 
custom  and  subsidy  granted  to  the  king — this  extends  only  to 
the  king  himself  and  shall  not  bind  his  successors,  for  it  is  a 
principal  part  of  the  crown  of  England,  which  the  king  cannot 
diminish." 

See  State  Trials  (ed.  1779).  xi.  pp.  30-32;  excerpts  in  G.  W. 
Prothero.  Statutes  and  Constitutional  Documents  (Clarendon  Press, 
1894)  •  G.  B.  Adams  and  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Select  Documents  ojf 
Eng.  Const.  Hist.  (New  York.  1901);  cf.  T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead, 
Eng.  Const,  Hist.  (London,  1905),  p.  393.  (W.  A.  P.) 

BATES,  JOSHUA  (178^1864),  American  financier,  was  bom 
in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  on  the  xoth  of  October  1788,  of  an 
old  Massachusetts  family  prominent  in  colonial  affairs.  After 
several  winters'  schooling  in  his  native  town,  he  entered  the 
counting-house  of  William  Gray  &  Son  in  Boston.  In  1809  he 
began  business  on  his  own  account,  but  failed  during  the  War 
of  181  a  and  again  became  associated  with  the  Grays,  then  the 
largest  shipowners  in  America,  by  whom  a  few  years  later  he  was 
sent  to  London  in  charge  of  their  European  business.  There  he 
came  into  relations  with  the  Barings,  and  in  1826  formed  a 
partnership  with  John,  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring.  Two  years 
later  both  partners  were  admitted  to  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers 
&  Company,  of  which  Bates  eventually  became  senior  partner, 
occupying  in  consequence  an  influential  position  in  the  British 
financial  world.  In  1853-1854  he  acted  with  rare  impartiality 
and  justice  as  umpire  of  the  international  commission  appointed 
to  settle  claims  growing  out  of  the  War  of  x8i2.  In  1852-1855 
he  contributed  $100,000  in  books  and  in  cash  for  a  public  library 
in  Boston,  the  money  to  be  invested  and  the  annual  income  to  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books.  Upon  his  death  the  "  upper 
hail,"  or  main  reference-room  (opened  in  x86i)  in  the  building 
erected  in  1858  by  the  order  of  the  library  trustees,  was  named 
Bates  Hall;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  biiilding  in  X895 
this  name  was  transferred  to  its  principal  reading-room,  one  of 
the  finest  library  halls  in  the  world.  Diuing  the  Civil  War 
Bates's  sympathies  were  strongly  with  the  Union,  and  besides 
aiding  the  United  States  government  fiscal  agents  in  various 
ways,  he  used  his  influence  to  prevent  the  raising  of  loans  for 
the  Confederacy.  He  died  in  London  on  the  24th  of  September 
1864. 

See  Memorial  0/  Joshua  Bates  (Boston,  1865). 

BATES,  WILLIAM  (162S-X699),  English  nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  in  London  in  November  1625.  He  was  admitted 
to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  removed  thence  to  King's 
College  in  X644.  Of  Presbyterian  belief,  he  held  the  rich  living 
of  St  Dxmstan's-in-the-West,  London.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  conference  in  the  Savoy,  for  reviewing  the 
public  liturgy,  and  was  concerned  in  drawing  up  the  exceptions 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Notwithstanding  this  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  offered  the  deanery 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  but  he  came  out  in  166  a  as  one  of  the 
2000  ejected  ministers.  Bates  was  of  an  amiable  character,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  lord-keeper  Bridgeman,  the  lord* 
chancellor  Finch,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  Archbishop 
Tillotson.  With  other  moderate  churchmen  he  made  several 
efforts  towards  a  comprehensive  settlement,  but  the  bishops 
were  uncompromising.  He  addressed  William  and  Mary  on 
their  accession  in  behalf  of  the  dissenters.  After  some  years  of 
pastoral  service  at  Hackney  he  died  there  on  the  X4th  of  July 
1699.  Bates  published  Select  Lives  of  Illustrious  and  Pious 
Persons  in  Latin;  and  after  his  death  all  his  works,  except  this, 
were  printed  in  x  vol.  fol.;  again  in  17  23;  and  in  4  vols.  8vo 
in  18x5.  They  treat  of  practical  theology  and  include  Con- 
siderations on  the  Existence  of  God  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
(1676),  Four  Last  Things  (1691),  Spiritual  Perfection  (1699). 

BATESON  (Batson  or  Betson),  THOMAS,  an  English  writer 
of  madrigals  in  the  early  X7th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
organist  of  Chester  cathedral  in  X599,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  fixst  musical  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    He 


is  known  to  have  written  church  music,  but  his  fame  tests  on 
madrigals,  which  give  him  an  important  place  axaong  Etisabethaa 
composers.  He  published  a  set  of  madrigals  ini6o4  and  a  seoa&d 
set  in  x6x8,  and  both  collections  have  been  feprinted  in  nocnt 
years.    He  died  in  X630. 

BATH,  THOMAS  THTNNB,  xst  Maequess  or  (1734-1796), 
English  pollliuan,  was  the  elder  son  of  Thomas  Thyxme,  and 
Viscount  Weymouth  (X7X0-X75X),  and  the  great-grandnephew 
of  Thomas  Thynne  (c.  1640-1 7 14),  the  friend  of  Bishop  Ken, 
who  was  created  Baron  Thyxme  and  Viscount  Weymouth  ih 
X682.  His  mother  was  Louisa  <d.  X736),  daughter  of  John 
Carteret,  xst  Earl  Granville,  and  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Granville  who  held  the  earldom  of  Bath  from  x66x  to  17x1.  The 
Thynnes  are  descended  from  Sir  John  Thyxme,  the  builder  of 
Longleat,  the  splendid  seat  of  xht  Utaily  in  Wiltshire.  Sir  John 
owed  his  wealth  and  positi<«  to  the  favour  of  his  master,  the 
protector  Somerset;  he  was  comptroller  of  the  household  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  person  of  some  importance 
after  the  princess  became  queen.  He  died  in  ^;>ril  1580. 
Another  famous  member  of  this  famOy  was  lliomas  Thyime 
(X648-X682),  called  on  account  of  his  wealth  "  Tom  of  Ten 
Thousand."  He  is  celebrated  by  Dryden  as  fssarhar  ii^  Absalom 
and  Achitophdf  and  was  murdered  in  Lond<A  by  sonoe  Swedes 
in  February  X682. 

Bora  on  the  X3th  of  September  x  734,  Thomas  Thyxme  succeeded 
his  father  as  3rd  Viscount  Weymouth  in  January  1751,  and  was 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  a  short  time  duriixg  1765,  although 
he  never  visited  that  country.  Having,  however,  becoxne 
prominent  in  English  politics  he  was  appointed  secretary*  of 
state  for  the  northem  department  in  Januaxy  1768;  he  acted 
with  great  promptitude  during  the  unrest  caused  by  John 
Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election  of  x  768.  He  was  then  attacked 
and  libelled  by  Wilkes,  who  was  consequently  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  Before  the  close  of  X768  he  was  transferred 
from  the  northem  to  the  southern  department,  but  he  resigned 
in  December  x  770  in  the  midst  of  the  dispute  with  Spaixi  over 
the  possession  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  November  1775 
Weymouth  returned  to  his  former  oflitt  of  secretary  for  the 
southern  department,  tmdertaking  in  addition  the  duties 
attached  to  tbie  northern  department  for  a  few  months  in  X779, 
but  he  resigned  both  positions  in  the  autuixm  of  this  ycftr.  In 
X789  he  was  created  marquess  of  Bath,  and  he  died  on  the  19th 
of  November  X796.  Weymouth  was  a  man  of  oonsideiabk 
ability  especially  as  a  speaker,  but  accordixig  to  nx»e  modera 
standards  his  habits  were  veiy  coarse,  resembling  those  of  his 
friend  and  frequent  compam'on,  Charles  James  Fox.  Horace 
Walpole  refers  frequently  to  his  idleness  and  his  druxikexmess, 
and  in  early  life  at  least  "  his  great  fortune  he  had  damaged  by 
such  profuse  play,  that  his  house  was  often  full  of  bailiffs."  He 
married  Elizabeth  (d.  1825),  daughter  of  William  Bentinck, 
2nd  duke  of  Portland,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  mud  ten 
daughters.  His  eldest  son  Thomas' (i 765-1837)  succeeded  to 
his  titles,  while  the  two  younger  ones,  George  (x77<>-x838)  and 
John  (i 772-1849),  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  barony  of  Carteret 
of  Hawncs,  which  came  to  them  from  their  unde,  Henry 
Frederick  Thynne  (173  5-1 8  26).  Weymouth's  great-grandson, 
John  Alexander,  4th  marquess  of  Bath  (X83X-X896),  the  author 
of  Observations  on  Bulgarian  afairs  (x88o),  was  succeeded  as 

5th  noarqucss  by  his  son  Thomas  Henry  (b.  1862). 

See  B.  Botfield,  Slemmata  BoteuiUiana  (1858). 

BATH,  WILUAM  PULTENEY,  xst  Eakl  or  (X6S4-X764). 
generally  known  by  the  sumame  of  Pultene y,  English  paliticiaxk, 
descended  from  an  ancient  faxnily  of  Leicestershire,  was  the  son 
of  William  Pulteney  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Floyd,  and  was  bora 
in  April  X684.  The  boy  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  and 
from  it  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  matriculating  the 
31st  of  October  X700.  At  these  institutions  he  acquired  hn  deep 
classical  knowledge.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  xzude  the  usual  tour 
on  the  continent  In  X705  he  was  brought  into  parliament  by 
Henry  Guy  (secretary  of  the  treasury,  X679-X688,  and  June  X691 
to  February  X695)  for  the  Yorkshire  borough  of  Hedoa,  simI  at 
his  death  on  the  23rd  of  February  X7X0  inherited  an  estate  td 
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£500  a  3Ptar  and  £40,000  in  cash.  This  seat  3pras  held  by  him 
without  a  break  until  1734.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
William  Pnlteney  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggles  of 
the  Whigs,  and  on  the  prosecution  of  Sacheverell  he  exerted 
himself  with  great  aeal  against  that  violent  divine.  When  the 
victorious  Tories  sent  his  friend  Robert  Walpole  to  the  Tower 
in  171  Sf  Pulteney  championed  his  cause  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  with  the  leading  Whigs  visited  him  in  his  prison- 
chamber.  He  held  the  post  of  secretary  of  war  from  1714  to 
X  71 7  in  the  first  ministry  of  George  I.,  and  when  the  committee 
of  secreQr  on  the  Utredit  treaty  was  formed  in  April  17x5  the 
list  included  the  luune  of  William  Pulteney.  Two  years  later 
(6th  of  July  17x6)  he  became  one  of  the  privy  council.  When 
Townshend  was  dismissed,  in  April  17x7,  from  his  post  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Walpole  resigned  his  places,  they 
were  followed  in  their  retirement  by  Pulteney.  The  crash  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  restored  Walpole  to  the  highest  position, 
but  all  that  he  offered  to  Pulteney  was  a  peerage.  The  offer 
was  rejected,  but  in  May  X7a3  Pulteney  stooped  to  accept  the 
lucrative  but  insignificant  post  of  cofferer  of  the  household.  In 
this  obscure  position  he  was  content  for  some  time  to  await  the 
future;  but  when  he  found  himself  ne^ected  he  opposed  the 
proposition  of  Walpole  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  and 
in  April  X7a5  was  dismissed  from  his  sinecure.  From  the  day  of 
his  *ii«w»iMM!  to  that  of  his  ultimate  triumph  Pulteney  remained 
in  opposition,  and,  although  Sir  Robert  Walpole  attempted  in 
1730  to  conciliate  him  by  the  offer  of  Townshend 's  place  and  of 
a  peerage,  all  his  overtures  were  spumed.  Pulteney's  resent- 
ment was  not  confined  to  his  speeches  in  parliament.  With 
Bolingbroke  he  set  on  foot  in  December  1726  the  well-known 
pexiodiad  callnl  the  Craftsmanf  and  in  its  pages  the  minister 
was  incessantly  denounced  for  many  years.  Lord  Hcrvey 
published  an  attack  on  the  Craftsmattj  and  Pulteney,  either 
openly  or  behind  the  perscm  of  An^urst,  its  editor,  replied  to  ihe 
attack.  Whether  the  question  at  issue  was  the  dvil  list,  the 
ezdse,  the  income  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  the  state  of  domestic 
affairs  Pulteney  was  ready  with  a  pamphlet,  and  the  miiuster 
or  uot  of  his  friends  came  out  with  a  reply.  For  his  "  Proper 
reply  to  a  late  scurrilous  libel  "  {Craftsman,  X73X),  an  answer  to 
"  Sedition  and  defamation  displayed,"  he  was  challenged  to  a 
duel  by  Lord  Hervey;  for  another,  "  An  answer  to  one  part  of 
an  infamous  libel  entitled  remarks  on  the  Craflstnan's  indication 
of  his  two  honourable  patrons,"  he  was  in  July  X731  struck  off 
the  roll  of  privy  councillors  and  dismissed  from  the  commission 
of  the  peace  in  several  counties.  In  print  Pulteney  was  inferior 
to  Bolingbroke  alone  among  the  antagonists  of  Walpole,  but  in 
parliament,  from  which  St  John  was  excluded,  he  excelled  all  his 
comrades.  When  the  sinking  fund  was  appropriated  in  1733 
his  voice  was  the  foremost  in  denunciation;  when  the  exdse 
scheme  in  the  same  year  was  stirring  popular  feeling  to  its  lowest 
depths  the  passion  of  the  multitude  broke  out  in  his  oratory. 
Through  Walpole's  prudent  withdrawal  of  the  latter  measure 
the  fall  of  his  miiustry  was  averted.  Bolingbroke  withdrew  to 
Fraxxoe  on  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Pulteney,  and  the  opposi- 
tion was  weakened  by  the  dissensions  of  the  leaders. 

From  the  general  dection  of  X734  until  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  Pulteney  sat  for  Middlesex.  Fpr  some  jrears  after  this 
election  the  minister's  assailants  made  little  progress  in  their 
attack,  but  in  1738  the  troubles  with  Spain  si4>plied  them  with 
the  opportunity  which  they  desired.  Walpole  long  argued  for 
peace,  but  he  was  feebly  8iQ)ported  in  his  own  cabinet,  and  the 
fren^  ol  the  people  for  war  knew  no  bounds.  In  an  evil  moment 
for  his  own  reputation  he  consented  to  remain  in  office  and  to 
gratify  popular  pastton  with  a  war  against  Spain.  His  downfall 
was  xiot  k>ng  deferred.  War  was  declared  in  X739;  a  new 
parliament  was  summoned  in  the  summer  of  1741,  and  over  the 
divisions  on  the  election  petitions  the  ministry  of  Walpole  fell  to 
pieces.  The  task  of  forming  the  new  administration  was  after 
some  dday  entrusted  to  Pulteney,  who  weakly  offered  the  post 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  to  that  harmless  politician  the  eari 
of  Wilmington,  and  contented  himself  with  a  seat  m  the  cabinet 
axid  a  peerage,  thinking  that  by  this  action  he  would  preserve 


his  reputation  for  consistency  in  disdaining  office  and  yet  retain 
his  supremacy  in  the  ministry.  At  this  act  popular  feeling  broke 
out  into  open  indignation,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  elevation 
to  the  Upper  House  Pulteney's  influence  dwindled  to  nothing. 
Horace  Walpole  asserts  that  when  Pulteney  wished  to  recall  his 
desire  for  a  peerage  it  was  forced  upon  him  through  the  ex- 
minister's  advice  by  the  king,  and  another  chronicler  of  the  times 
records  that  when  victor  and  vanquished  met  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  one  as  Lord  Orford,  the  other  as  the  earl  of  Bath,  the 
remark  was  made  by  the  exulting  Orford:  "  Here  we  are,  my 
lord,  the  two  most  insignificant  fellows  in  England."  On  the 
X4th  of  July  X74a  Pulteney  was  created  Baron  Pulteney  of 
Hcdon,  0>.  York,  Viscount  Pulteney  of  Wrington,  Co.  Somerset, 
and  eari  of  Bath.  On  the  20th  of  Febr\uiry  he  had  been  restored 
to  his  rank  in  the  privy  council.  At  Wilinington's  death  in  x  743 
he  made  application  to  the  king  for  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  only  to  find  that  it  had  been  conferred  00  Henry 
Pelham.  For  two  days,  xoth-x  2  th  February  x  746,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  ministry,  but  in  "  48  hours,  three  quarters,  seven 
minutes,  and  eleven  seconds"  it  collapsed.  An  occasional 
pamphlet  and  an  infrequent  qpeech  were  afterwards  the  sole 
fruits  of  Lord  Bath's  talents.  His  praises  whilst  in  retirement 
have  been  sung  by  two  bishops,  Zachary  Pearce  and  Thomas 
Newton.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  July  X764,  and  was  buried  on 
the  17th  of  July  in  his  own  vault  in  Islip  chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  married  on  the  a7th  of  December  X7X4  Anna  Maria, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Gumley  of  Isleworth,  commissary- 
general  to  the  army  who  was  often  satirized  by  the  wits  of  the 
day  (Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  S.  ii.  402-403,  iii.  490).  She  died  on 
the  14th  of  September  X758,  and  their  only  son  WUliam  died 
unmarried  at  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  February  1763.  Pulteney's 
vast  fortune  came  in  1767  to  WiUiam  Johnstone  of  Dumfries 
(third  son  of  Sir  James  Johnstone),  who  had  married  Frances, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  his  cousin,  Daniel  Pulteney,  a  bitter 
antagonist  of  Walpole  *n  parliament,  and  had  taken  the  name  of 
Pulteney. 

Pulteney's  eloquence  was  keen  and  incisive,  sparkling  with 
vivacity  and  with  allusions  drawn  from  the  literature  of  his  own 
country  and  of  Rome.  Of  business  he  was  never  fond,  and  the 
loss  in  X734  of  his  trusted  friend  John  Merrill,  who  had  supplied 
the  qualities  which  he  lacked,  was  feelingly  lamented  by  him  in  a 
letter  to  Swift.  His  chief  weakness  was  a  passion  for  money. 
Lord  Bath  has  left  no  trace  of  the  possession  of  practiol 
statesmanship. 

BiBLiOGRArHY.— Wm.  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
(1 8 16).  and  of  Henry  Pelham  (1829) ;  John  Moriey's  Walpole  (1889) : 
Walter  Sichel's  Bolingbroke  (1901-1902);  A.  Ballantyne's  Carteret 
(1887) ;  Eng,  Hist.  Reo.  iv.  749>753.  and  toe  general  pohtical  memoirs 
of  the  time.  (W.  P.  C.) 

BATH,  a  dty,  municipal,  county  and  pariiamentairy  borough, 
and  health  resort  of  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  Great 
Western,  Midland,  and  Somerset  &  Dorset  railways,  X07}  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  Pop.  (1901)  49,839.  Its  terraces  and  crescents, 
built  mostly  of  grey  freestone,  cover  the  slopes  and  heights  of 
the  abrupt  hills  which  rise  Uke  an  amphitheatre  above  the 
winding  valley  of  the  river  Avon.  The  climate  is  pleasant,  and 
the  dty,  standing  amidst  fine  scenery,  itself  possesses  a  number 
of  beautiful  walks  and  gardens.  Jointly  with  Wells,  it  is  an 
episcopal  see  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  abbey  church 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  occupies  the  site  of  earlier  Saxon  and 
Norman  churches,  founded  in  coxmexion  with  a  7th-century 
convent,  which  was  transfened  for  a  time  to  a  body  of  secular 
canons,  and  from  about  970  untU  the  Dissolution,  to  Benedictine 
monks.  The  present  cruciform  building  dates  from  the  xsth 
century,  bdng  a  singularly  pure  and  ornate  example  of  late 
Perpendicular  work.  From  the  number  of  its  windows,  it  has 
been  called  "  The  Lantern  of  the  West,"  and  especially  note- 
worthy is  the  great  west  uindow,  with  seven  lights,  and  flanking 
turrets  on  which  are  carved  figures  of  the  angels  ascending  and 
descending  on  Jacob's  Ladder.  Within  are  the  tombs  of  James 
Qc\n,  the  actor,  with  an  epitaph  by  Garrick;  Richard  Nash; 
Thomas  Mai  thus  the  economist;  William  Broome  the  poet,  and 
many  others.   Some  of  the  monuments  are  the  work  of  Bacon, 
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Flunun  and  Ountrcy.  Sli^t  men  of  the  previous  Nonnaii 
building  remun.  Then  are  many  other  churches  and  chapels 
in  Bath,  the  oldest  being  that  of  St  Tbomal  of  Cinlerbury,  and 

of  Christopher  Anitey  and  Madame  d'Arhlay.  Among  cduca- 
lionaT  institution!  may  be  mentioned  the  free  grammar  school, 
founded  by  Edward  VI.,  the  Wcilcyan  College,  originally  estab- 
lished at  Bristol  by  John  Wesley,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
College.  The  hospital  of  St  JohD  was  founded  in  the  nth 
cenlucy.  The  public  buildings  include  a  guild  hall,  assembly 
rooms.  Jubilee  haU,  ait  gallery  and  library,  museum,  hteraiy 
and  Kientihc  institute,  and  theatres.  In  the  populous  suburb 
dI  Twenon  (pop.  ii^oqS),  there  are  lias  quarries,  and  briclu  and 
:lotlis  are  manufactured.    The  parliami "--   -' 
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revealed,  and 

very  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia,  sciatica. 

The  highest  archaeological  interest,  moreover,  attaches  10  the 
baths  in  view  of  the  magnificent  Roman  remains  testifying  to 
the  early  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  walcis.  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  two  distinct  legends  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Bath 
10  a  British  king  Bladud.  According  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmoulh 
this  mooarcb  gave  its  healing  power  to  the  water  by  his  spells. 
According  to  a  later  venion,  he  was  banished  aj  a  leper,  and 
made  Ibediscovetyleadingto  his  cure,  and  to  the  origin  of  Bath, 
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Achemuin,  Hu  Batbun.  Btthoneai, 
in  Saxon  tima,  King  Edgar  being 
iwneo  tneie  in  973.  it  waa  a  royal  borough  governed  by  areeve, 
th  a  burg  mote  in  007.  Richard  I.  granted  the  Erst  charter  in 
Sg,  which  allowed  the  same  privilegM  as  Winchater  to  the 
iubcraof themerchantgild.  ThiswasconfirmedhyHentylll. 
136,  IJ47  and  ijj6,  by  charters  giving  the  burgesses  of  Bath 


bright  to  elect 


rierena  of  iherifis 
re  granted  by  succeeding  kings  in  131  >,  ijii,  ij4i, 
ijai,  1399, 1414, 1431, 1447,  M^  and  1545.  The  existence  of  a 
corporation  being  aaaumed  in  the  earliest  royal  charter,  and  a 
conmion  seal  having  been  used  since  1149,  Xbtn  was  tio  formal 
incorporation  of  Bath  until  the  diarter  of  15913,' 1794  and  1835. 
Faillunentai;  npncntation  began  is  1197.  Varioulfalti  wen 
granted  to  Bath,  to  be  held  cm  the  iQih  of  August,  the  gth  of 


August,  the  joth  of  June  to  the  Bthof  July  (called  Cherry  Fait), 
the  ijt  of  February  to  the  6ih  ol  February,  la  IIJS,  iJ^Si  li=S 
and  154$  respectively.  Fairs  are  now  held  on  the  4th  of  Febniaiy 
and  on  the  Monday  after  the  9th  of  December.  Tlioe  fain  were 
flouiiihiog  centres  of  the  cloth  trade  in  the  middle  ages,  bit 

known  throughout  En^d,  and  Chaucer  makes  his  "  WJe  of 
Bath  "  eicel  the  dolh-weavers  "  of  Vprei  and  of  Gaunt."  The 
golden  age  of  Bath  began  in  the  iSib  century,  and  is  hnked  wi:b 
the  work  of  the  two  architects  Wood  (both  named  John) ,  of  Ralph 
Allen,  their  pation,  and  of  Richard  Nash,  master  of  the  cere- 
nigniei.  Previously  the  baths  had  been  ill-kept,  the  lodgjog  poor, 
the  streets  beset  by  footpads.  All  this  was  changed  by  the 
architectural  scheme,inciudingQneen  Square,  the  Royal  CrncEDl 
and  the  North  and  South  Parades,  which  was  chiefly  designed  by 
the  elder  Wood,  and  chiefly  executed  by  his  son.  Instead  of  the 
booth  which  did  duly  as  a  gamiog  club  and  choc^ate  bouse,  Nuh 
provided  the  assembly  rooms  which  figure  largely  in  tlie  pages  of 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Bumey,  Dickens  and  their  conlemponries. 
Anstey  published  Us  Hoc  BalA  Guidt  to  ridicule  the  laws  ol  tarn 
which  "'  Beau  "  Nash  dictated;  but  two  royal  visiu,  in  i;j4  and 
i}i&,  esuhlished  Bath  as  a  unite  of  English  faatuon.  The 
veeUy  maikele  granled  on  Wednesday  and  Sattirdiy  in  130s  an 
still  held. 

See  R.  Warner,  JJitlurt  awl  itnlinifiii  tt  BtA  (iSoi);  C.  E. 
Davii.  itucWiil  Lamlmilris  ej  Bolk-.  Tlu  lliiKnil  AUki  rf  B4li 
I'Mj);  EiiowUiml  tt  Semon  Bulla  (169^).  — <  Ti,  «i.~.  Tr.^ 

i«9tl):  Sir  C,  Jacltun.  Ardiita  ^  BoM  li  1 
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have  been  built  here.  In  1Q05  three-fourths  of  the  dty's  wage* 
eamen  were  employed  in  this  industry.  Bath  also  manufacttires 
lumber,  iron  and  brass  goods,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  ice, 
coal,  lumber  and  iron  and  stecL  First  settled  about  1660,  Bath 
was  a  part  o(  Georgetown  until  1781,  when  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  separate  town ;  in  1 789  it  was  ooade  a  port  of  entry,  and  in  1847 
was  chartered  as  a  city. 

BATH-CHAIR,  a  vehicle  with  a  folding  hood,  which  can  be  used 
open  or  closed,  and  a  glass  front,  mounted  on  three  or  four  wheels 
and  drawn  or  pushed  by  hand.  If  required  to  be  drawn  by  a 
donkey  or  small  pony  it  is  then  mounted  on  four  wheels,  with 
the  usual  turning  arrangement.  James  Heath,  of  Bath,  who 
flourished  rather  before  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century,  was  the 
inventor. 

BATHGATE^  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Linlithgowshire, 
Scotland.  19  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  7549.  The  district  is  rich  in  limestone,  coal, 
ironstone,  shale  and  fireclay,  all  of  which  are  worked.  Silver  also 
was  once  mined.  The  manufactures  include  paraffin,  paper,  glass, 
chemicals,  flour  and  whisky,  and  freestone  is  quarried.  The  burgh 
is  a  considerable  centre  for  agricultural  produce.  Bathgate 
became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1824  and  a  police  burgh  in  1865. 
Although  it  was  not  until  the  development  of  its  mineral  wealth 
that  it  attained  to  commercial  importance,  it  is  a  place  of  some 
antiquity,  and  formed  the  dowry  of  Marjory,  Robert  Bruce's 
dau^ter,  who  married  Walter,  the  hereditary  steward  of  Scot- 
bad,  in  X515. 

BATBOUTB  (from  Gr.  poBiit,  deep,  and  XaMi,  a  stone),  in 
"geology,  a  term  given  to  certain  intrusive  rock  masses. 
Especially  in  districts  which  are  composed  principally  of  rocks 
belonging  to  the  older  geological  systems  extensive  areas  of 
granite  frequently  occur.  By  thdr  relations  to  the  strata 
around  them,  it  is  dear  that  these  granites  have  been  forced  into 
theirpcesent  positions  in  a  liquid  state,  and  xmder  great  pressure. 
The  bedding  planes  of  stratified  rocks  are  wedged  apart  and 
tongues  of  granite  have  been  injected  ixlto  them,  while  cracks 
have  been  opened  up  and  filled  with  intrusions  in  the  shape  of 
igneous  veins.  Great  masses  of  the  strata  which  the  granite  has 
invaded  are  often  floated  off,  and  are  found  lying  in  the  heart 
of  the  granite  much  altered  by  the  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed,  and  traversed  by  the  igneous  rock  in  ramifying  threads. 
Sucb  granite  intrusions  are  generally  known  as  bosses  from  their 
rounded  surfaces,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  form 
flattish  dome-shaped  hills,  rising  above  the  older  ro^  sur- 
roundxDg  theoL  At  one  time  many  geologists  hdd  that  in 
certain  situations  the  granite  had  arisen  from  the  complete 
fttsicm  and  transformation  of  the  stratified  rocks  over  a  limited 
area  of  intense  metamorphism.  The  chemical  no  less  than  the 
stmctuxal  rdations  of  the  two  sets  of  rocks,  howeyer,  predude 
the  acceptance  of  this  hypothesis.  Obviously  the  granite  is  an 
intruder  which  has  wdled  up  from  bdow,  and  has  cooled  gradu- 
ally, and  soliriified  in  its  present  situation. 

Rfgarding  the  mechanism  of  this  process  there  are  two 
theories  which  hold  the  fidd,  each  having  a  large  number  of 
snpparten.  One  school  considers  that  they  are  noostly  "  batho- 
litea  "  or  conical  masses  rising  from  great  depths  and  eating  up 
the  strata  which  lie  above  and  around  them.  The  frequency 
of  indusionfl  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  their  rounded  shapes 
mdicating  that  they  have  been  partly  dissolved  by  the  igneous 
magm^  the  intense  alteration  which  they  have  undergone 
pointing  to  a  state  approaching  actual  fusion,  the  extensive 
changes  induced  in  the  rocks  which  adjoin  the  granite,  the 
abundance  of  veins,  and  the  imusual  modifications  of  the  granite 
which  occur  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  adjacent  strata, 
are  adduced  as  evidence  that  there  has  been  absorption  and 
digestion  of  the  country  rock  by  the  intrusive  mass.  These 
views  are  in  favour  especially  in  France;  and  instances  are 
died  in  which  as  the  margins  of  the  granite  are  approached 
diorites  and  other  rocks  make  their  ^pearance,  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  effect  which  admixture  with  diaolved  sedi- 
nw&tary  material  has  had  on  the  compotition  of  the  granite 
magma;    at  the  same  time  the  sdusts^have  been  permeated 


with  felspar  from  the  igneous  rocks,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
felspathizcd. 

The  opponents  of  this  theory  hold  these  granitic  masses  to  be 
"laccolltes"  (Gr.XAxioof,  a  cistem)>  or  great  cakenshaped 
injections  of  molten  rock,  which  have  been  pressed  from  bdow 
into  phues  of  weakness  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  taking  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  owing  their  shape 
to  the  varying  flexibility  of  the  strata  they  penetrated.  The 
modifications  of  the  granite  are  ascribed  to  magmatic  segregation 
(chemical  and  physical  processes  which  occasioned  diffusion  of 
certain  components  towards  the  cooling  sur&ces).  Absorption 
of  country  rock  is  hdd  to  be  uninqportant  in  amount,  and  in- 
suffident  to  account  for  the  great  spaces  in  the  schists  which 
are  occupied  by  the  granite.  Those  who  support  tMs  theory 
leave  the  question  of  the  ultimate  source  of  the  granite  un- 
answered, but  consider  that  it  is  of  deep-seated  origin,  and  the 
bosses  which  now  appear  at  the  surface  are  only  conq>arativdy 
superficial  manifestations. 

The  bulk  of  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  laccolitic  theory; 
in  fact  it  has  been  dearly  demonstrated  in  many  important 
cases.  Still  it  is  equally  dear  that  many  granites  are  not  mtrdy 
passive  injections,  but  have  assimilated  much  foreign  rock. 
Possibly  much  depends  on  the  rhfmifal  composition  of  the 
respective  nmsscs,  and  on  the  depths  and  temperatures  at  which 
the  intrusion  took  place.  Increase  of  pressure  and  of  temperature, 
which  we  know  to  take  {dace  at  great  depths,  would  stimulate 
resorption  of  sedimentary  material,  and  by  retarding  cooling 
would  allow  time  for  dissolved  foreign  substances  to  diffuse 
widely  through  the  magma.  {J.  S.  F.) 

BATHONIAN  SERIES,  in  geology.  The  typical  Bathonian 
is  the  Great  Oolite  series  of  England,  and  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  "  Bath  OoUte,"  so  extensivdy  mined  and  quarried 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  dty,  where  the  prindpal  strata  were  first 
studied  by  W.  Smith.  The  term  was  first  used  by  J.  d'Omalius 
d'Halloy  in  1843  {Precis  Ceol.)  as  a  synonym  for  "  Dogger  "i  but 
it  was  limited  in  1849  by  A.  d'Orbigny  (Pal.  Franc.  Jw,  L 
p.  607).  In  1864  Mayer-Eymar  {Tabl,  Synciron,)  used  the  word 
'' Bathien"=Ba jodan-i- Bathonian  (sen.  str.).  According  to 
F.nglivh  practice,  the  Bathonian  indudes  the  following  formations 
in  descending  order:  Combrash,  Forest  Marble  with  Bradford 
Clay,  Great  or  Bath  Oolite,  Stonesfidd  Slate  and  Fullers'  Earth. 
(The  Fullers'^  Earth  is  sometimes-  regarded  as  constituting  a 
separate  stage,  the  "  Fullonian.")  The  "  Bathonien  "  of  some 
French  geologists  differs  from  the  F.ng!i«h  Bathonian  in  that 
it  indudes  at  the  base  the  zone  of  the  ammonite  Parkinsimia 
Parkinsoni,  which  in  England  is  placed  at  the  sunmiit  of 
the  Inferior  Oolite.  The  Bathonian  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  "  Dogger  "  (Middle  Jurassic)  of  Germany, 
or  to  the  base  of  the  Upper  Brown  Jura  (substage  "  E  "  of 
(^uenstedt). 

Rocks  of  Bathoni^  age  are  wdl  devdoped  in  Europe:  in 
the  N.W.  and  S.W.  oolite  limestones  are  characteristically 
associated  with  coral-bearing,  crinoidal  and  other  varieties, 
and  with  certain  beds  of  clay.  In  the  N.  and  N.E.,  Russia, 
&c,  clays,  sandstones  and  ferruginous  oolites  prevail,  some  of 
the  last  bdng  exploited  for  iron.  They  occur  also  in  the 
extreme  north  of  America  and  in  the  Arctic  regions,  Greenland, 
Franz  Josef  Land,  &c.;  in  Africa,  Algeria,  (Jenoan  East  Africa, 
Madagascar  and  near  the  Cape  (Enon  Beds);  in  India,  Raj- 
putana  and  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  in  South  America. 

The  well-known  Caen  stone  of  Normandy  and  "Haupt- 
rogenstein"  of  Swabia,  as  well  as  the  "Eisenkalk"  of  N.W. 
Germany,  and  "  Klaus-Schichten  "  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  are 
of  Bathonian  age. 

For  a  general  account,  tee  A.  de  Lapparent.  Traiii  de  gSetofie  (sth 
ed.,  1906},  vol.  IL;  tee  also  the  article  Jueassic.  {J.  A.  H.) 

BItHORT,  SIOISMUND  (Zsiouokd),  (1572-1613),  prince  of 
Transylvania,  was  the  son  of  Christopher,  prince  of  Tnuisylvania, 
and  Elizabedi  Bocskay,  and  nephew  of  the  great  Stephen 
Bithory.  He  was  dected  prince  in  his  father's  lifetime,  but  being 
quite  young  at  his  father's  death  (1581),  the  government  was 
entrusted  to  a  regency.  In  1588  he  attained  his  majority,  and. 
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following  the  advice  of  his  favourite  cotindllor  Alfonso  Carillo,' 

departed  frdm  the  traditional  policy  of  Transylvania  in  its  best 

days  (when  friendly  relations  with  the  Porte  were  maintained 

as  a  mattier  of  course,  in  order  to  counterpoise  the  ever  hostile 

influence  of  the  house  of  Habsburg),  and  joined  the  league  of 

Christian  princes  against  the  Turk.    The  obvious  danger  of  such 

a  course  caused  no  small  anxiety  in  the  principality,  and  the 

diet  of  Torda  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  a  fresh  coronation 

oath  from  Sigismund,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  render  it,  threatened 

him  with  deposition.   Ultimately  B&thoiy  got  the  better  of  his 

opponents,  and  executed  all  whom  he  got  into  his  hands  (1595). 

Nevertheless,  if  anybody  could  have  successfully  carried  out  an 

anti-Turkish  policy,  it  was  certainly  B&thory.  He  had  inherited 

the  military  genius  of  his  uncle,  and  his  victories  astonished 

contemporary  Europe.     In  1595  he  subdued  Walachia  and 

annihilated  the  army  of  Sinan  Pasha  at  Giurgevo  (October  aSth). 

The  turning-point  of  his  career  was  his  separation  from  his  wife, 

the  archduchess  Christina  of  Austria,  ii^  1^99,  an  event  followed 

by  his  own  abdication  the  same  year,  in  order  that  he  might  take 

orders.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  offered  the  throne  of 

Transylvania  to  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.,  in  exchange  for  the 

duchy  of  Oppeln.  In  1600,  however,  at  the  head<of  an  army  of 

Poles  and  Cossacks,  he  attempted  to  recover  his  throne,  but  was 

routed  by  Michael,  voivode  of  Moldavia,  at  Suceava.'  In  February 

1601  the  diet  of  Klausenbuxg  reinstated  him,  but  again  he  Was 

driven  out  by  Michael,  never  to  return.   He  died  at  Prague  in 

1613.    B&thory'«  indi^utable  genius  must  have  been  warped 

by  a  strain  of  madness.  His  inoilculablenes^  his  savage  cruelty 

(Uke  most  of  the  princes  of  his  house  he  was  a  fanatical  Catholic 

and  persecutor)  and  his  perpetual  restlessness  point  plainly 

enough  to  a  disordered  mind. 

See  Ignaz  Aca&dy,  History  of  the  Hungarian  State  (Hung.)  vol.  ii., 
(Budapest,  1904).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BATHOS  (Gr.  P6Bos),  properly  depth,  the  bottom  or  lowest 
part  of  anything.  The  current  usage  for  an  anticlimax,  a  descent 
"  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  from  the  elevated  to  the 
commonplace  in  literature  or  speech,  is  due  to  Pope's  satire  on 
Bathos  dfiscdlanieSf  1737-1738), "  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry." 
The  titk  was  a  travesty  of  Longinus's  essay.  On  the  SubUmej 
UepL  trffovs. 

BATHS.  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  a  bath  is 
the  immersion  of  the  body  in  a  medium  different  from  the 
ordinary  one  of  atmospheric  air,  which  medium  u  usually 
common  water  in  some  form.  In  another  sense  it  includes  the 
different  media  that  may  be  used,  and  the  various  arrangements 
by  which  they  are  applied. 

Ancient  Baths. — Bathing,  as.  serving  botlr  for  cleanliness  and 
for  pleasure,  has  been  almost  instinctively  practised  by  nearly 
every  people.  The  most  andent  records  mention  bathing  in  the 
rivers  Nile  and  Gangei.  From  an  early  period  the  Jews  bathed 
in  running  water,  used  both  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  employed 
oils  and  ointments.  So  also  did  the  Greeks;  their  earliest  and 
commonest  form  of  bathing  was  swimming  in  rivers,  and  bathing 
in  them  was  practised  by  both  sexes.  Warm  baths  were,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  used  after  fatigue  or  exercise.  The  Athenians 
appear  for  a  long  time  to  have  had  only  private  baths,  but  after- 
wards they  had  public  ones:  the  latter  seem  to  have  originated 
among  the  Lacedaemonians,  ^o  invented  the  hot-air  bath,  at 
least  the  form  of  it  called  after  them  the  hconkum.  Although 
the  baths  of  the  Greeks  were  not  so  luxurious  as  those  of  some 
other  nations,  yet  effeminate  people  were  accused  among  them 
of  using  warm  baths  in  excess;  and  the  bath  servants  appear  to 
have  been  rogues  and  thieves,  as  in  later  and  larger  establish- 
ments. The  Persians  must  have  had  handsomely  equipped 
baths,  for  Alexander  the  Great  admired  the  luxury  of  the  bath 
of  Darius. 

But  the  baths  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably  of  all  Eastern 
nations,  were  on  a  small  scale  as  compared  with  those  which 
eventually  sprang  up  among  the  Romans.  In  early  times  the 
Romans'  used  after  exercise  to  throw  themselves  into  the  Tiber. 
Next,  when  ample  supplies  of  water  were  brought  into  the  city, 
large  piscinae,  or  cold  swimming  baths,  were  constructed,  the 


earliest  of  which  appear  to  have  been  the  piscina  pubtiea  (313 
B.C.),  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  supplied  by  the  A|^ian  aqueduct, 
the  iavacrum  of . Agrippina,  and  a  bath  at  the  end  of  the  GCvoi 
Capitolinus.  Next,  small  public  as  well  as  private  baths  wert 
built;  and  with  the  empire  more  luxurious  forms  of  bathing 
were  introduced,  and  warm  became  far  more  popular  thian  cold 
baths. 

Public  baths  {balneoe)  were  first  built  in  Rome  after  Ckdiiis 
brought  in  the  supply  of  water  from  Praeneste.  After  that  date 
baths  began  to  be  conmion  both  in  Rome  and  in  otJier  Italian 
cities;  and  private  baths,  which  gradually  cime  into  use,  were 
attached  to  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  Maecenas  .was  one 
of  the  first  who  built  public  baths  at  his  own  expense.  After 
his  time  each  emperor,  as  he  wished  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people,  lavished  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  the  oonstnictiQ& 
of  enormous  buildings,  which  not  only  contained  suites  of  bathing 
apartments,  but  included  gymnaaa,  and  sometimes  even  theatres 
and  libraries.  Such  enormous  establishments  went  by  the  name 
of  thermae.  Hie  principal  thermae  were  those  of  Agr^pa  21  B.C, 
of  Nero  65  aj>.,  of  Titus  8x,  of  Domitian  95,  of  Commodus  185, 
of  CaracaUa  217,  and  still  later  those  of  Diodetian  302,  and  of 
Constantine.  The  technical  skill  displayed  by  the  Romans  in 
rendering  their  walls  and  the  sides  of  reserwHrs  impervious  to 
moisture,  in  conveying  and  heating  water,  and  in  oonstrocting 
flues  for  the  conveyance  of  hot  air  through  the  walls,  was  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  Roman  baths  contained  swimming  badis,  warm  baths, 
baths  of  hot  air,  and  vapour  batlu.  The  chief  rooms  (which  in 
the  largest  baths  q;>pear  to  have  been  ntostly  distinct,  whereas 
in  smaller  baths  one  chamber  was  made  to  do  duty  for  mace 
than  a  single  purpose)  were  the  foIlowing^-<-(x)  The  apadyUrimm 
or  spotiatorium,  where  the  bathers  undressed;  (t)  the  alipUrum 
or  unctuarium,  where  oils  and  ointments  were  kq>t  (although 
the  bathers  often  brought  their  own  pomades),  and  where  the 
aliptae  anointed  the  bathers;  (3)  the  frigidanun^,  or  oool  reom, 
ceUa  frigidaf  in  which  usually  was  the  cold  bath,  the  pisdna  or 
baptistenum;  (4)  the  tepidarium,  a  room  moderatdy  heated,  in 
which  the  bathers  rested  for  a  time,  but  which  was  not  meant 
for  bathing;  (5)  the  calidarium  or  heating  room,  over  the 
hypocaustum  or  furnace;  this  in  its  commonest  anaagemeat 
had  at  <»ie  end  a  warm  bath,  the  alveus  or  calida  knatio;  at  the 
other  end  in  a  sort  of  alcove  was  (6)  the  sudatorium  or  tacomatm, 
which  usually  had  a  labrum  or  large  vessel  containing  water, 
with  which  bathers  sprinkled  themselves  to  help  in  rubbing  of 
the  perspiration.  In  the  largest  baths  the  laconkum  was  prob- 
ably a.  separate  chamber,  a  circular  domical  room  with  recesses 
in  the  sides,  and  a  large  opening  in  the  top;  but  there  is  no 
well-preserved  specimen,  unless  that  at  Pisa  may' be  so  regarded. 
In  tl^e  drawing  of  baths  from  tBe  thermae  of  Titus  (fig.  i),  the 
laconicum  is  represented  as  a  small  cupola  rising  in  a  omcr  of 
the  calidarium.  It  is  known  that  the  temperature  of  the  laconi- 
cum was  regulated  by  drawing  up  or  down  a  metallic  plate  or 
clypeAs,  Some  think  that  this  dypeus  was  directly  over  the 
flames  of  the  hypocaustum,  and  that  when  it  was  vithdxawa, 
the  flames  must  have  ^rung  into  the  laconicum.  Othcn,  and 
apparently  they  have  Vitruvius  on  their  side,  think  that  the 
dypeus  was  drawn  up  or  down  only  from  the  i^iertnre  in  the 
roof,  and  that  it  rcgidated  the  temperature  simply  by  g^ing 
more  or  less  free  exit  to  the  hot  air.  If  the  laconicum  was  only 
one  end  of  the  calidarium,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  cod  of 
the  room  was  kept  so  much  hotter  than  the  rest  of  it;  00  the 
other  hand,  to  have  had  flames  actually  issuing  from  the  laooei- 
cum  must  have  caused  smoke  and  soot,  and  have  been  very 
unpleasant  The  most  usual  order  in  whidi  the  rooms  woe 
employed  seems  to  have  been  the  following,  but  th^  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  absolute  uniformity  of  practice  thea, 
any  more  than  in  modem  Egyptian  and  Turiciah  baths.  Cdsos 
recommends  the  bather  first  to  sweat  a  little  in  the  tepidariua 
with  his  clothes  on,  to  be  anointed  there,  and  then  to  pass  into 
the  calidariimi;  after  he  has  sweated  freely  there  he  is  not  to 
descend  into  the  solium  or  cold  bath,  but  to  have  plenty  of  water 
poured  over  him  from  his  head, — ^first  warm,  then  tepid,  and  thea 
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on  Ibe  Rtt  ol  the  body;  Dcit  to  be  «Tip«l  wiib  the  itrigil,  ud 

lastly  10  bt  rubbed  «nd  anointed. 
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1«onieum,  *«e  haled  directly  from  the  hypocmuslum.  over 

hjpoaustutn  tuba  of  brau,  or  le»d,  or  pottery  csiried  the  hoi 

wtZ 

^  or  vapouf  to  the  wiUi  of  the  other  loonu.    The  wiUi  were 
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iBuiUy  holloir,  b  that  the  hot  air  could  readily  dieukte. 

w^ 

a£  heated  In^mouily.  CEose  to  the  furnace,  about 
4  irL  off.  waa  placed  the  taiidarium,  the  copper  (HibniffH)  for 
l)oLling  water,  near  Bhich,  with  the  same  interval  between  tbem, 
vai  the  copper  for  warm  water,  the  Upidariiat,  and  «t  the 
distance  of  i  ft.  (rom  this  was  the  receptacle  for  cold  water,  ot 
the  fripdarium,  often  a  plastered  rtso-voir.    A  conitaqt  com- 
niunication  was  kept  up  bctveen  these  vasels,  so  that  as  fast  as 
hot  water  was  drawn  off  from  the  calidarium  a  supply  vasobtained 
[rom  the  tepidarium,  whichj  being  aheady  heated,  but  slightly 
reduced  the  temperature  of  the  hotter  boiler.    The  letudarii 
again,  was  supplied  from  the  frigidaiium,  and  that  from 
aqueduct-     la  this  way  the  heat  which  was  not  taken  up  by 
£nl  boiler  passed  on  to  the  second,  and  instead  ot  being  wasted, 
helped  to  heat  the  second — a  principle  which  has  only  lately  been 
introduced  into  modem  [umaces.  In  the  case  of  the  large  thermae 
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le  dypeus  over  it,  will  be  observed  in  the  cor 
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according  to  their  temperature,  with  the  same  nai 
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women's  baths  were  simllai.  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
m(j)  had  the  labrum  (;)  at  one  end,  and  the  alveus 
c  side  of  the  room.    The  geoeraJ  imngcaienls  of  ■ 


Fic.  1.— Ground  plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii. 
calidarium  are  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  section 
(fig.3)of  a  bath  discovered  at  Tuaculum.     Thedispoaittoool  the 
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and  that  the  outaide  mtUt  of  tl 
quarter  of  a  mile  OD  each  o[  ibeloiu] 
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baths  of  Caracalla  extend  about 


e  baths  of  Caiacilli 


productioc 
planted.     ' 


md  lite 


or  otben 


lelntcsl 


read  thei 


The  Egyptian  syenite  waa  cnciasted  with  the  picdon*  gitca 

f  Numidia.     The  room*  conuined  the  woika  of  PhidiM 

itelee-    A  perpetual  stream  of  water  was  poured  into 

.  ba^ns  through  the  wide  mouths  of  lions  of  bri^t  lod 

polished  silver,  water  issued  from  silver,  aitd  waa  received  on 

"   cr.  "  ToiucIiapitchof[uiuryhavewereached,"si]raSeii«a, 

lat  we  ore  dissatisfied  if  we  do  not  tread  on  gems  tn  our  baths." 

be  richer  Romans  used  every  vaiiety  of  oQi  and  pomadea 

zgjnaia) ;  ihcy  scarcely  had  true  soaps.     The  poorer  clasa  bad 

'  with  the  fiour  of  lentils,  an  article  used  at  Ihii  day 


foe  Ibi 


.  of  tj 


ir  open  space, 
a  tpkatrisltrium  or  place  for  play: 

that  tlie  purposes  of  many  portions  of  these  large  edifices  have  not 
been  made  out  in  as  satisfactory  a  way  as  those  ol  smaller  balhs. 
A  more  definite  idea  of  the  thermae  can  be  best  got  by  an  eaamina- 
tion  of  the  accompanyiDg  plan  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  (fig.  j). 
A  good  deal  of  the  plan  ia  conjectural,  the  restoration!  being 
marked  by  lighter  shading. 
At  the  bottom  of  The  plan  ii  abowo  a  long  colonnade,  which  fi 


"caiietl'th 


,  J, — Ground  plan  of  Che  baChi  of  Caracalla. 
been  etpamte  batbing-roona.    Entering  by  the  opening  in  il 
tba  visjior  panes  wut  was  pcotMbly  an  innH'  niinnnule  n 
maia  biiQding.    Fasaiag  in  by  eitlker  of  the 
the  large  diamb«  (}),  which  has  been 

(4)  In  all  potabSity  tnu  the  e 
opposite  side*,  and  with  four  alvei.  ooe  in  each  comer,  represented 
t^  small  drcular  dots.  ■  {9)  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  (he  laconi- 
cua,  ahbougb  it  appcan  very  laiie  for  that  purpose.  The  roomi 
(15, 15)  have  been  variously  described  a*  baptikena  and  u  laconicn. 
MMI  author*  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  ihe  Luge  roonii  (ij)  and 
(t6)  ^veie  the  sphaeristeria  or  places  for  playing  ball. 

RetumiBc  10  tbe  outside.  (I)  and  {It)  and  the  correipandifig 
places  on  the  other  bde  are  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  exedrat  lor 
philo«>pher».andplaceseorres|iKidingtoth  "  '  -  .  .  • 
(19!  have  been  mnddered  lo  be  servanti 


purpose  by  Orientals.    Th( 
I  waa  the  strigillus.  a  ci 
made  of  metal,  with  wt 


iportant  bath 


c  their  atrigils  tl 

Qcessea  of  the  aliptae 

rtied  on  very  systematically. 

Tbe  hoi  baths  appear  to  have  been  cr 

im  I  P.ll.  till  dark.     It  waa  ordy  oni 

e  lAtcr  empcron  that  had  them  ligt: 
.)  at  night.  When  the  bot  baths  i- 
ready  (for,  doubtless,  the  plunge  bt 
were  available  at  an  eartier  hour),  a 
or  oai  was  rung  for  the  h) 
people.  Among  the  Gteeka  and  RoiL^r.j 
the  eighth  hour,  or  1  o'clock,  before  their 
dinner,  was  the  commonest  hour  for  bathing.  , 
The  balh  was  supposed  to  promote  appetite,  Kme  of  th 
and  some  voluptuaric*  had  one  or  more  in  use  in 
baths  after  dinner,  to  enable  them  to  begin  '"'um. 
ealingagain;  but  such  eicesses,  as  Juvenal  tdia  ns. 
proved  fataL  Some  of  the  most  effeminate  of  the  ec  . 
said  to  have  bathed  seven  or  eight  times  in  the  coarse  d  the 
day.  In  early  times  there  was  delicacy  of  feeling  about  the 
sexes  bathing  together — even  a  father  could  tiot  bathe  with  his 
sons;  but  latterly,  under  most  of  the  emperors,  men  and  wonxs 
often  used  the  same  baths.  There  frequently  were  sepsnie 
hatha  for  the  women,  as  we  see  at  Pompdi  or  at  Badenir&ler; 
but  althougb  respectable  rnatroos  would  not  go  to  puhbc 
bathing  waa  common  during  the  Empire. 


superintendence  of  the  aedilea.  Tbe  charge  made  at  a  pot^ 
bath  waa  only  a  quadrana  or  quarter  of  an  aa,  about  hall  a 
farthing.  Yet  cheap  though  this  was,  the  emperon  used  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  populace,  by  making  the  balhs 

Wherever 


le  Aqwu  Sulii  of  Bath.  In  the  dties  then  appear 
private  baths  for  hire,  as  well  as  the  public  halhi, 
h  citizen  had  a  set  of  balhs  attached  to  hit  vilil, 
icount  ol  which  is  given  in  tbe  Liaert  of  Huy, 
i'l  AccoHiU  cj  a  fills  «il*cifai(^,o(  in  Statiu's 
Imsct.  Although  the  Romans  never  whrtly  gave 
ng,  and  that  practice  was  revived  under  Au^EAIua 
Uusa,  and  again  under  Nero  by  Charmi5(a:     '    ' 


stadium,  with  miiKj  seals  for  Ihe  spectalots.    Tbe  space  belwet 
this  and  the  large  centtnl  hall  (9)  wai  planted  with  Inei.  and  at  li 
the  aqueduct  brought  water  into  the  caflellum  or  leiervinr,  whi 
waionanuppecstorey.  Tbenwereupperuareyiinmost ponioni 
tbe  building,  and  in  chese  probably  were  the  Ubraries  and  .m. 
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chiefly  practised  warm  bathing  (u/Kfa  /ovafre}.  This  is  the 
most  Juiurious  kind  of  bathing,  and  whea  indulged  in  ig  cicts 
is  enervating.  The  women  were  particularly  fond  of  ihese  hsibs, 
and  were  accused,  at  all  eventa  in  some  provincial  cities,  d 

The  unbounded  license  of  the  public  balhs,  and  their  coimcnoB 
in  which  the  hollow  tor  cdNitI' 
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with  modes  of  amusement  that  were  condemned,  led  to  their 
being  to  a  consideraUe  extent  proscribed  by  the  early  Christians. 
Tlie  early  Fathers  wrote  that  bathing  might  be  practised  for  the 
sake  of  rtranliness  or  of  health,  but  not  of  pleasure;  and  Gr^ory 
the  Great  saw  no  objection  to  baths  being  used  on  Sunday. 
About  tha  5th  centuiy  many  of  the  laige  thermae  in  Rome  fell 
into  decay.  Tile  cutting  off  of  the  aqueducts  by  the  Hims, 
and  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  population,  contributed  to  this. 
Still  it  is  doubtful  whether  bathinig  was  ever  disused  lo  the  extent 
that  is  usually  represented.  It  was  certainly  kept  up  in  the 
East  in  full  vigour  at  Alexandria  and  at  Brusa.  Hot  bathing, 
and  especially  hot  air  and  vapour  baths,  were  adopted  by  the 
Mahommedans;  and  the  Arabs  brought  them  with  them  into 
Spain.  The  Turks,  at  a  later  time,  carried  them  high  up  the 
Danube,  and  the  Mahommedans  spread  or,  it  may  be  more 
correct  to  say,  revived  their  use  in  Persia  and  in  Hindustan. 
The  Crusaders  also  contributed  to  the  spread  of  baths  in  Europe, 
and  hot  vapour  baths  were  specially  recommended  for  the  leprosy 
so  prevalent  in  those  days.  After  the  commencement  of  the  xjth 
centuiy  there  were  few  large  dties  in  Europe  without  hot  vapour 
baths.  We  have  full  accounts  of  their  regulations— how  the 
Jews  were  only  allowed  to  visit  them  once  a  week,  and  how  there 
were  separate  baths  for  lepers.  In  England  they  were  called 
hothouses.  Erasmus,  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  spoke 
of  them  as  common  in  France,  Germany  and  Bclgimn;  he  gives 
a  lively  account  of  the  mixture  of  ail  classes  of  people  to  be  found 
in  them,  and  would  imply  that  they  were  a  common  adjunct  to 
inns.  They  seem  after  a  time  to  have  become  less  common, 
though  Montaigne  mentions  them  as  being  still  in  Rome  in  his 
day.  In  England  the  next  revival  of  baths  was  at  the  close  of 
the  xyth  century,  under  the  Eastern  name  of  Httmmums  or  the 
Italian  name  of  Bagnios,  These  were  avowedly  on  the  principle 
of  the  Turkish  baths  described  below.  But  there  were  several 
considerable  epochs  in  the  history  of  baths,  one  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  i8th  century,  when  Floyer  and  others  recaUed 
attention  to  cold  bathing,  of  which  the  virtues  had  long  been 
overlooked.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  also,  Russell  and 
others  revived  sea-bathing  in  England,  and  were  followed  by 
others  on  the  continent,  until  the  value  of  sea-bathing  became 
fuUy  appreciated.  Later  in  the  same  century  the  experiments 
of  James  Currie  on  the  action  of  complete  or  of  partial  baths 
otn  the  sjrstem  in  disease  attracted  attention;  and  thou^  for- 
gotten for  a  while,  they  bore  abundant  fruit  in  more  recent 
times. 

Modtm  Baths. — It  is  uncertain  how  far  the  Turkish  and 
Eg3rptian  and  even  the  Russian  baths  are  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  saccessors  of  the  Roman  baths,  because  the  principle  of 
vapour  baths  has  been  known  to  many  nations  in  a  very  early 
period  of  civilization.  Thus  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  were 
found  using  small  vapour  baths.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Inland  and  of  Scotland  had  some  notion  of  their  use,  and  the 
larg^  vapour  baths  of  Japan,  now  so  extensively  employed, 
are  probably  of  independent  origin. 

The  following  accounts  of  Turkish  and  Russian  baths  illustrate 
the  practices  of  the  ancient  Roman  and  also  of  modem  Turkish 
batluw  In  Lane's  On  the  Modem  Egyptians  we  read:  "  The 
building  consists  of  several  apartments,  all  of  which  are  paved 
with  marble,  chiefly  white.  The  inner  apartments  are  covered 
with  domes,  which  have  a  number  of  small  glazed  apertures 
for  the  admission  of  light.  The  bather,  on  entering,  if  he  has 
a  watch  or  purse,  gives  them  in  charge  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath. 
The  servant  of  the  bath  takes  off  his  shoes  and  supplies  him 
with  a  pair  of  wooden  dogs.  The  first  apartment  has  generally 
three  or  four  Uewans  (raised  parts  of  the  floor  used  as  couches) 
cased  with  marble,  and  a  fotmtain  of  cold  water,  which  rises 
from  an  octagonal  basement  in  the  centre.  One  of  the  Icewans, 
which  is  meant  for  the  higher  classes,  is  furnished  with  cushions 
or  mats.  In  warm  weather  bathers  usually  undress  in  this 
room;  in  winter  they  undress  in  an  inner  room,  called  the 
be^owwal  or  first  chamber,  between  which  and  the  last  apart- 
ment there  is  a  passage  often  with  two  or  three  latrines  off  it. 
Thb  IS  the  first  of  the  heated  chambers.    It  generally  has  two 


raised  seats.  The  bather  receives  a  napkl^  in  which  to  pftt  his 
clothes  and  another  to  put  round  his  waist — this  reaches  to  the 
knees;  a  third,  if  he  requires  it,  is  brought  him  to  wind  round 
his  head,  leaving  the  top  of  it  bare;  a  fourth  lo  put  over  his 
chest;  and  a  fifth  to  cover  his  back.  When  the  bather  has  un- 
dressed, the  attendant  opens  to  him  the  door  of  the  inner  and 
prindpsil  apartment.  This  in  general  has  four  leewans,  which 
gives  it  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in  the  centre  a  fountain  of  hot 
water  rises  from  a  small  shallow  basin.  The  centre  room,  with 
the  adjoining  ones,  forms  almost  a  square.  The  beytowwal 
already  mentioned  is  one  of  them.  Two  smaU  chambers  which 
adjoin  each  other,  one  containing  a  tank  of  hot  water,  the  other 
containing  a  trou^,  over  which  are  two  taps,  one  of  hot  and  one 
of  cold  water,  occupy  the  two  other  an^es;  while  the  fourth 
angle  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  diamber  which  contains 
the  fire,  over  which  is  the  boiler.  The  bather  having  entered 
this  apartment  soon  perspires  profusely  from  the  humid  heat 
which  is  produced  by  the  hot  water  of  tanks  and  fountains,  and 
by  the  steam  of  the  boiler.  The  bather  sits  on  one  of  the  piarble 
seats,  or  lies  on  the  leewan  or  near  one  of  the  tanks,  and  the 
operator  then  commences  his  work.  The  operator  first  cracks 
aloud  every  joint  in  the  body.  He  makes  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back  and  even  of  the  neck  crack.  The  limbs  are  twisted  with 
apparent  violence,  but  so  skilfully,  that  no  harm  is  ever  done. 
The  operator  next  kneads  the  patient's  flesh.  After  this  he  rubs 
the  soles  of  the  feet  with  a  kind  of  rasp  of  baked  clay.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  rasps,  one  porous  and  rou^,  one  of  fine,  smooth 
clay.  Those  used  by  ladies  are  usually  encased  in  thin  embossed 
silver.  The  next  operation  is  rubbing  the  bather's  flesh  with  a 
smaU  coarse  woollen  bag,  after  which  the  bather  dips  himself 
in  one  of  the  tanks.  He  is  next  taken  to  one  of  the  chambers 
in  the  comer,  and  the  operator  lathers  the  bather  with  fibres  of 
the  palm  tree,  soap  and  water.  The  soap  is  then  washed  off  with 
water,  when  the  bather  having  finished  washing,  and  enveloped 
himself  in  dry  towels,  returns  to  the  beytowwal  and  redines. 
Here  he  generally  remains  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  sipping 
coffee  and  smoldng,  while  an  attendant  rubs  the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  kneads  the  body  and  limbs.  The  bather  then  dresses 
and  goes  out." 

The  following  description  of  a  Russian  bath  is  from  Kohl's 
Russia  (184a):  *'  The  passage  from  the  door  is  divided  into  two 
behind  the  check-taker's  post,  one  for  the  male,  one  for  the  female 
guests.  We  first  enter  an  open  space,  in  which  a  set  of  men  are 
sitting  in  a  state  of  nudity  on  benches,  those  who  have  already 
bath^  dressing,  while  those  who  are  going  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess take  off  their  dothes.  Round  this  space  or  apartment  are 
the  doors  leading  to  the  vapour-rooms.  The  bather  is  ushered 
into  them,  and  finds  himself  in  a  room  full  of  vapour,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  platform  rising  in  stq>s  to  near  the  roof 
of  the  room.  The  bather  is  made  to  lie  down  on  one  of  the  lower 
benches,  and  gradually  to  ascend  to  the  higher  and  hotter  ones. 
The  first  sensation  on  entering  the  room  amounts  almost  to  a 
feeling  of  suffocation.  After  you  have  been  subjected  for  some 
time  to  a  temperature  which  may  rise  to  145"  the  transpiration 
reaches  its  full  activity,  and  the  sensation  is  very  pleasant. 
The  bath  attoidants  come  and  flog  you  with  birchen  twigs, 
cover  you  with  the  lather  of  soap,  afterwards  rub  it  off,  and  then 
hold  you  over  a  jet  of  ice-cold  water.  The  shock  is  great,  but  is 
followed  by  a  pleasant  feeling  of  great  comfort  and  of  alleviation 
of  any  rheumatic  pains  you  may  luive  had.  In  regular  establish- 
ments you  go  after  this  and  lie  down  on  a  bed  for  a  time  before 
issuing  forth.  But  the  Russians  often  dress  in  the  open  air,  and 
instead  of  using  the  jet  of  cold  water,  go  and  roll  themsdves  at 
once  in  the  snow." 

Turkish  baths  have,  with  various  modifications,  become 
popular  in  Europe.  The  Russian  baths  were  introduced  into 
German  towns  about  1825.  They  had  a  certain  limited  amount 
of  popularity,  but  did  not  take  firm  root.  Another  class  practi- 
cally owes  its  origin  to  Dr  Barter  and  David  Urquhart.  It  pro- 
fessed to  be  fotmded  on  the  Turkish  bath,  but  in  reality  it  was 
much  more  of  a  hot  air  bath,  i,e.  more  devoid  of  vapour  than 
dther  Roman  or  Turkish  baths  ever  were,  for  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  in  any  case  the  air  of  the  laconicum  was  free  from 
vapour.  These  baths,  with  their  various  modifications,  have 
become  extremely  popular  in  Great  Britain,  in  Germany  and  in 
northern  Europe,  but  have,  curiously  enough,  never  been  used 
extensively  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  familiarity  of  the 
French  with  Turkish  baths  in  Algiers. 

In  England  hot  air  baths  are  now  employed  very  extensively. 
They  are  often  associated  with  Turkish  and  electric  baths. 

Bathing  among  the  ancients  was  practised  in  various  forms. 
It  was  sometimes  a  simple  bath  in  cold  or  in  tepid  water;  but 
at  least,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  orders,  it  usually  included  a 
hot  air  or  vapour  bath,  and  was  followed  by  affusion  of  cold  or 
warm  water,  and  generally  by  a  plunge  into  the  pisdna.  In  like 
manner  the  order  varies  in  which  the  different  processes  are  gone 
through  in  Turkish  baths  in  modem  Europe.  Thus  in  the  baths 
in  Vienna,  the  process  beg^s  by  inmiersion  in  a  large  basin  of 
warm  water.  Sudation  is  repeatedly  interrupted  by  cold  douches 
at  the  will  of  the  bathers,  and  after  the  bath  they  are  satisfied 
with  a  short  stay  in  the  cooling-room,  where  they  have  only  a 
simple  sheet  rolled  round  them.  In  Copenhagen  and  in  Stock- 
holm the  Oriental  baths  have  been  considerably  modified  by 
their  association  with  hydn^athic  practices. 

Hiis  leads  us  to  notice  the  introduction  of  the  curiously  mis- 
named system  known  as  hydropathy  iq.v.).  Although  cold 
baths  were  in  vogue  for  a  time  in  Rome,  warm  baths  were  always 
more  popubr.  Floyer,  as  we  have  seen,  did  something  to  revive 
their  use  in  England;  but  it  was  nearly  a  centuiy  and  a  half 
afterwards  that  a  SUesian  peasant,  Priessnitz,  introduced,  with 
wonderful  success,  a  variety  of  operations  with  cold  water,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  packing  the  patient  in  a  wet 
sheet,  a  process  which  after  a  time  is  followed  by  profuse  suda- 
tion. Large  establishmcn  ts  for  carrying  out  this  mode  of  bathing 
and  its  modifications  were  erected  in  many  places  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  Great  Britain,  and  enjoyed  at  one  time  a  large 
share  of  popularity.  The  name  "  hydropathic  "  is  still  retained 
for  these  establi^ments,  though  hydropathy  so-called  is  no 
longer  practised  within  them  to  any  extent. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  important  development  of  ordinary 
baths  in  modem  times  was  in  England,  though  it  has  extended 
gradually  to  some  parts  of  the  continent.  The  English  had  bng 
used  affusion  and  swimming-baths  freely  in  India.  Cold  and  hot 
baths  and  shower  baths  have  been  introduced  into  private 
houses  to  an  extent  never  known  before,  and,  since  1842,  public 
swimming-baths,  besides  separate  baths,  have  been  supplied 
to  the  public  at  very  moderate  rates,  in  some  cases  associated 
with  wash-houses  for  the  poorer  classes.  Their  number  has 
increased  rapidly  in  London  and  in  the  principal  continental 
cities.  Floating-baths  in  rivers,  always  known  in  some  German 
towns,  have  become  common  wherever  there  arc  flowing  streams. 
The  better  supply  of  most  European  dties  with  water  has  aided 
in  this  movement.  Ample  enclosed  swimming-baths  have  been 
erected  at  many  seaside  places.  When  required,  the  water,  if 
not  heated  in  a  boiler,  is  raised  to  a  sufficient  temperature  by 
the  aid  of  hot  water  pipes  or  of  steam.  Separate  baths  used  to 
be  of  wood,  painted;  they  are  now  most  frequently  of  metal, 
painted  or  lined  with  procelain  enameL  The  swimming-baths 
are  lined  with  cement,  tiles  or  marble  and  porcelain  slabs;  and 
a  good  deal  of  ornamentation  and  painting  of  the  waUs  and 
ceiling  of  the  apartments,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  has  been 
attempted. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  outline  the  history  of  baths  through 
successive  ages.  The  medium  of  the  baths  spoken  of  thus  far 
has  been  water,  vapour  or  dry  hot  air.  But  baths  of  more 
complex  nature,  and  of  the  greatest  variety,  have  been  in  use 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  best  known  media  are  the  various 
mineral  waters  and  sea-water.  Of  baths  of  mineral  substances, 
those  of  sand  are  the  oldest  and  best  known;  the  practice  of 
arenaiion  or  of  burying  the  body  in  the  sand  of  the  seashore, 
or  in  heated  sand  near  some  hot  ^ring,  is  very  ancient,  as  also 
that  of  applying  heated  sand  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Baths  of  peat  earth  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The 
peat  earth  is  carefully  prepared  and  pulverized,  and  then  worked 


up  with  water  into  a  pasty  consistence,  of  which  the  tenpecatnre 
can  be  regulated  before  the  patient  immerses  himself  in  it. 

There  are  various  terms  that  may  be  termed  rkemical,  in  which 
chlorine  or  hydrochloric  add  is  added  to  the  water  of  the  bath, 
or  where  fumes  of  sulphur  are  made  to  rise  and  envelop  the  body. 

Of  vegekMe  baths  the  number  is  very  large.  Lees  of  wine,  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  have  been  employed.  An  immense  variety 
of  aromatic  herbs  have  been  used  to  impregnate  water  with. 
At  one  time  fud  or  sea-weed  were  added  to  ba^,  under  the  idea 
of  conveying  into  the  system  the  iodine  whidi  th^  oontain; 
but  by  far  the  most  popular  of  all  vegetable  baths  are  those 
made  with  an  eztxact  got  by  distilling  certain  varieties  of  pine 
leaves. 

The  strangeness  of  the  baths  of  animal  substances,  that  have 
been  at  various  times  in  use,  is  such  that  their  ewpkiymait 
seems  scarcdy  credible.  That  baths  of  milk  or  of  wbey  mic^t 
be  not  unpopular  is  not  surprising,  but  baths  of  blood,  in  some 
cases  even  of  human  blood,  have  been  used;  and  baths  d  bone 
dung  were  for  many  ages  in  high  favour,  and  were  even  succeeded 
for  a  short  time  by  iMiths  of  guano. 

Electrical  baths  are  now  largely  used,  a  current  being  passed 
through  the  water;  and  dectrical  massage^  by  the  d*Ax9onval  or 
other  system,  is  colloquially  termed  a  *'  bath." 

Baths  also  of  compressed  air,  in  which  the  patient  is  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmo^hercs,  were  formeriy 
employed  in  some  places. 

A  sun  bath  {insUaiio  or  heliosis),  exposing  the  body  to  the  sun, 
the  head  being  covered,  was  a  favourite  practice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Some  special  devices  require  a  few  words  of  eipla nation. 

Douches  were  used  by  the  andents,  and  have  alwajrs  been  as 
important  mode  of  applying  water  to  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
the  body.  They  are,  in  fact,  qx>uts  of  water,  varying  in  size  and 
temperature,  applied  by  a  hose-pipe  with  more  or  less  force  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  against  particular  parts.  A  douche 
exercises  a  certain  amount  of  friction,  and  a  continued  impulse 
on  the  spot  to  which  it  is  applied,  which  stimulate  the  skin  and 
the  parts  beneath  it,  quickening  the  ciq>illary  drculatioa.  The 
effects  of  the  douche  are  so  powerful  that  it  cannot  be  ^iplied 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  continuously.  The  altenatioa  of 
hot  and  cold  douches,  which  for  some  unknown  reason  has  got 
the  name  of  £cossaise,  is  a  very  potent  type  of  bath  from  the 
strong  action  and  reaction  which  it  produces.  The  skemer  bath 
may  be  regarded  as  a  imion  of  an  immense  number  of  fine  douches 
projected  on  the  head  and  dioulders.  It  produces  a  strong  effect 
on  the  nervous  system.  An  ingenious  contrivance  for  gtviog 
drcular  spray  baths,  by  which  water  is  propelled  latcEally  in 
fine  streams  against  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  bo^y,  is 
now  common. 

To  all  these  modes  of  acting  on  the  cutaneous  sniface  and 
circulation  must  be  added  dry  robbing,  as  practised  by  the 
patient  with  the  flesh  glove,  but  much  more  thorou^^  bgr  the 
bath  attendants,  if  properly  instmcted  (see  also  Massage). 

A  ctiou  of  Baths  on  the  Human  System. — The  primary  operation 
of  baths  is  the  action  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  cutaneous  saifaces 
through  the  medium  of  water. 

The  first  purpose  of  baths  is  un^ly  that  of  absterska  and 
deanliness,  to  remove  any  foreign  impurity  from  the  snr£ue,  and 
to  prevent  the  pores  from  being  dogged  by  their  own  secretions 
or  by  desquamations  of  cutide.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  sadb. 
objects  are  greatly  promoted  by  the  action  of  the  alkaK  of  soaps 
and  by  friction;  that  the  use  of  warm  water,  owing  to  its  iB»- 
mediate  stimulation  of  the  skin,  promotes  the  8eparati<»  oi  aordes, 
and  that  the  vapour  of  water  is  still  more  efficient  than  water 
itself. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  water  acts  on  the  system  by  bciag 
absorbed  through  the  skin,  but,  under  ordinary  draunstaiKxs,  00 
water  is  absorbed,  or,  if  any,  so  minute  a  quantity  as  not  tc  be 
worth  considering.  No  dissolved  sutetances,  under  the  otdinaiy 
circumstances  of  a  bath,  are  actuaUy  absorbed  into  the  system; 
although  when  a  portion  of  skin  has  been  entirely  dcaxtd  of  its 
sebaceous  secretion,  it  is  possible  that  a  strong  sohttioo  of  salts 
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may  be  partially  absorbed.  In  the  case  of  medicated  batbs  we 
therefore  only  look  (in  addition  to  the  action  of  heat  and  cold,  or 
more  properly  to  the  abstraction  or  communication  and  retention 
of , heat)  to  any  stimulant  action  on  the  skin  that  the  ingredients 
of  tl^  bath  may  possess. 

The  powerful  influence  of  water  on  the  capillaries  of  the  skin, 
axid  tlie  mode  and  extent  of  that  operation,  depend  primarily  on 
the  temperature  of  the  fluid.  The  human  system  bears  changes 
of  temperature  of  the  air  much  better  than  changes  of  the  tempera- 
tnxe  of  waur.  While  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  75**  may  be  too 
wann  for  the  feelings  of  many  people,  a  continued  bath  at  that 
temperature  is  felt  to  be  cold  and  depressing.  Again,  a  bath  of 
98*  to  103*^  acts  far  more  excitingly  than  air  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture, both  because,  being  a  better  conductor,  water  brings  more 
heat  to  the  body  and  because  it  suppresses  the  perspiration  which 
is  greatly  augmented  by  air  of  that  temperature.  Further,  a 
temperature  a  few  degrees  below  blood  heat  is  that  of  indifferent 
baths,  which  can  be  borne  longest  without  natural  disturbance  of 
t^  system. 

CM  baths  act  by  refrigeration,  and  their  effects  vary  according 
to  tbe  degree  of  tcmpcratiire.  The  effects  of  a  cold  bath,  the 
temperature  not  being  below  50*,  are  these: — there  is  a  diminu- 
tion  of  the  temperature  of  tbe  skin  and  of  the  subjacent  tissues; 
there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  shock  diffused  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  if  the  cold  is  intense  it  induces  a  slight  feeling  of  numbness  in 
the  skin.  It  becomes  pale  and  its  capillaries  contract.  Tbe 
further  action  of  a  cold  bath  reaches  the  central  nervous  system, 
the  heart  and  the  lungs,  as  manifested  by  the  tremor  of  the  limbs 
it  produces,  along  with  a  certain  degree  of  oppression  of  the  chest 
and  a  gasping  for  air,  while  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  nnks. 
After  a  time  reaction  takes  place,  and  brings  redness  to  the  skin 
and  an  increase  of  temperature. 

The  colder  the  water  is,  and  the  more  powerful  and  depressing 
its  effects,  the  quicker  and  more  active  is  the  reaction.  Vd^  cold 
baths,  anything  below  50^,  cannot  be  borne  long.  Lowering  of 
the  temperature  of  the  skin  may  be  borne  down  to  9^  but  a  further 
redaction  may  prove  fatal.  The  diminution  of  temperature  is 
much  more  xaiud  when  the  water  is  in  motion,  or  when  the  bather 
moves  about;  because,  if  the  water  is  still,  the  layer  of 
it  in  immediate  contact  with  the  body  is  warmed  to  a  certain 
degree. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  form  of  the  cold  bath;  thus  one 
may  have— (i)  Its  depressing  operation, — with  a  loss  of  heat, 
retardation  of  the  circulation,  and  feeling  of  weariness,  when  the 
same  water  remains  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  there  is  contin- 
uous withdrawal  of  heat  without  fresh  stimulation.  This  occurs 
with  full  or  sitx  baths,  with  partial  or  complete  wrapping  up  the 
body  in  a  wet  sheet  which  remains  unchanged,  and  with  frictions 
practised  without  removing  the  wet  sheets.  (3)  Its  exdting 
operation, — with  quickening  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  feeling  of  glow  and  of  nervous  excitement  and  of  increased 
muscuUr  power.  These  sensations  are  produced  when  the  layer 
of  water  next  the  body  and  heated  by  it  is  removed,  and  fresh  cold 
^ater  causes  fresh  stimulus.  These  effects  are  produced  by  full 
batbs  with  the  water  in  jaotion  used  only  for  a  short  time,  by 
frictions  iriien  the  wet  sheet  is  removed  from  the  body,  by  doudies, 
shower  baths,  bathing  in  rivers,  &c  The  depressing  operation 
comes  on  much  earlier  in  very  cold  water  than  in  warmer;  and  in 
the  same  way  the  exdting  operation  comes  on  faster  with  the 
colder  than  with  the  warmer  water.  The  short  duration  of  the 
bath  makes  both  its  depressing  and  its  exdting  action  less;  its 
longer  duration  increases  them ;  and  if  the  baths  be  continued  too 
long,  the  protracted  abstraction  of  animal  heat  may  prove  very* 
depressing. 

Tt^  baths,  Sf  to  95*.— The  effects  of  a  bath  of  this  tempera- 
ture arc  confined  to  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and 
are  so  slight  that  they  do  not  reach  the  central  system.  There  is 
no  reaction,  and  the  body  temperature  remains  unchanged. 
Baths  of  this  kind  can  be  borne  for  hours  with  impunity. 

Warm  batks  from  96*^  to  104^. — In  these  the  action  of  the  heat 
xm  the  peripheral  surface  is  propagated  to  the  central  system,  and 
causes  reaction,  which  manifests  itself  in  moderately  increased 


flow  of  the  blood  to  the  surface,  and  in  an  increased  frequency  of 
pulse. 

With  a  hot  baik  from  xoa*  up  to  iro*  the  central  nervous  and 
circulating  systems  are  more  affected.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse 
increases  rapidly,  the  respiration  becomes  quickened,  and  is 
interrupted  by  deep  inspirations.  The  skin  is  congested,  and 
there  is  profuse  perspiration. 

Very  hot  batks. — ^Everything  above  xxo*  feels  very  hot;  any- 
thing above  xso*  almost  scalding.  Baths  of  from  119"  to  126* 
have  caused  a  rise  of  a^  to  4)*  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood. 
Such  a  bath  can  be  borne  for  only  a  few  minutes.  It  causes  great 
rapidity  of  the  pulse,  extreme  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure, 
excessive  congestion  of  the  skin,  and  violent  perspiration. 

In  the  use  of  hot  baths  a  certain  amount  of  vapour  reaches  the 
parts  of  the  body  not  covered  by  the  water,  and  is  also  inhaled. 

Vapour  baths  produce  profuse  perspiration  and  act  in  deans- 
ing  the  skin,  as  powerftd  hot  water  baths  do.  Vapour,  owing  to 
its  smaller  specific  heat,  does  not  act  so  fast  as  water  on  the  body. 
A  vapour  bath  can  be  borne  for  a  much  longer  time  when  the 
vapour  is  not  inhaled.  Vapour  baths  can  be  borne  hotter  than 
water  baths,  but  cannot  be  continued  too  long,  as  vapour,  being  a 
bad  conductor,  prevents  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body.  A 
higher  heat  than  1 2  3^  is  not  borne  comfortably.  The  vapour  bath 
though  falling  considerably  short  of  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
air  bath,  raises  the  temperature  much  more. 

Hot  air  baths  differ  from  vapour  baths  in  not  impeding  the 
respiration  as  the  latter  do,  by  depositing  moisture  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  The  lungs,  instead  of  having  to  heat  the  inspired  air, 
are  subjected  to  a  temperature  above  their  own.  Hot  air  baths, 
say  of  135°,  produce  more  profuse  perspiration  than  vapour  baths. 
If  very  hot,  they  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  several 
degrees.  Vapour  baths,  hot  air  baths,  and  hot  water  baths  agree 
in  producing  violent  perspiration.  As  perspiration  rlimlnates 
water  and  effete  matter  from  the  system,  it  is  obvious  that  its 
regulation  must  have  an  important  effect  on  the  economy. 

In  comparing  the  general  effects  of  cold  and  hot  baths,  it  may 
be  said  that  while  the  former  tend  to  check  perspiration,  the 
latter  favour  it. 

Tbe  warm  bath  causes  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  surface  in  the  first  instance;  when  the  stimulus  of  heat  is 
withdrawn  their  contraction  ensues.  A  cold  bath,  again,  first 
causes  a  contraction  of  the  capillaries  of  the  surface,  which  is 
followed  by  their  expansion  when  reaction  sets  in.  A  warm  bath 
devates  the  temperature  of  the  body,  both  by  bringing  a  supply 
of  heat  to  it  and  by  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  from  it,  It 
can  be  borne  longer  than  a  cold  bath.  It  draws  blood  to  the 
surface,  while  a  cold  bath  favours  internal  congestions. 

But  baths  often  produce  injurious  effects  when  used  injudid- 
ously.  Long  continued  warm  baths  are  soporific,  and  have,  owing 
to  this  action,  often  caused  death  by  drowning.  The  effects  of 
very  hot  baths  are  swinmiing  in  the  head,  vomiting,  fainting, 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and,  in  some  instances,  apoplexy. 

The  symptoms  seem  to  point  to  paralysbof  the  action  of  the 
heart,  It  is  therefore  very  evident  how  cautious  those  should  be, 
in  the  use  of  hot  baths,  who  have  weak  hearts  or  any  obsiruction 
to  the  drculation.  Fat  men,  and  those  in  whom  the  heart  or 
blood-vessels  are  unsound,  should  avoid  them.  Protracted 
indulgence  in  warm  baths  is  rdaxing,  and  has  been  esteemed  a 
sign  of  effeminacy  in  all  ages.  Sleepiness,  though  it  will  not 
follow  the  first  immersion  in  a  cold  bath,  is  one  of  the  effects  of 
protracted  cold  baths;  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  becomes  dangerous.  The  risk  in  cold  baths  is  congestion 
of  the  internal  organs,  as  often  indicated  by  the  lips  getting  blue. 
Extremely  cold  baths  are  always  dangerous. 

For  the  medical  use  of  baths  see  Balnzothekapedtics. 

PuUic  Baths. — It  was  not  till  1846  that  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able in  England,  for  the  "  health,  comfort,  and  welfare"  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  populous  districts,  to  encourage  the 
establishment  therein  of  baths  by  the  local  authority  actinjg 
through  commissioners.  A  series  of  statutes,  kiu>wn  collectively 
as  "  The  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts  1846  to  1896,"  followed 
By  the  Public  Health  Act  1875,  the  urban  authority  was  dedarcd 
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to  be  the  authority  having  power  to  adopt  and  proceed  under 
the  previous  acts,  and  in  1878  provision  was  for  the  first  time 
expressly  made  for  the  establishment  of  swimming  baths,  which 
might  be  used  during  the  winter  as  gymnasia,  and  by  an 
amending  act  of  1899,  for  music  or  dancing,  provided  a  licence 
is  obtained.  By  the  Local  Government  Act  1894,  it  was  provided 
that  the  parish  meeting  should  be  the  authority  having  exclusive 
power  of  adopting  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts  in  rural 
districts,  which  should,  if  adopted,  be  carried  into  e£fect  by  the 
parish  council.  Up  to  1865  it  seems  as  if  only  twenty-five 
boroughs  had  cared  to  provide  bathing  accommodation  for  their 
inhabitants.  There  is  no  complete  information  as  to  the  number 
of  authorities  who  have  adopted  the  acts  since  1865,  but  a  return 
of  reproductive  undertakings  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1899  shows  that  ixo  load  authorities  outside  the  metropolis 
applied  for  power  to  raise  loans  to  provide  baths,  of  whom  48 
applied  before  1875  and  63  after  1875.  ^  ^  year  1907  the 
loans  sanctioned  for  the  purpose  amounted  to  £53,026.  The 
revenues  of  parish  councils  are  so  limited  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  them  to  take  much  advantage  of  the  acts.  In  the 
metropolis,  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  the  power 
of  working  the  act  was  given  to  vestria,  and  by  the  act  of 
1899  this  power  was  transferred  to  the  borough  councils.  There 
are  35  parishes  in  London  in  which  the  acts  have  been  adopted, 
all  of  which  except  xi  have  taken  action  since  1875.  These 
estabh'shmcnts,  according  to  the  return  made  in  1908,  provided 
350a  private  baths  and  104  swimming  baths.  Tlie  maximum 
charge  for  a  second-class  cold  bath  is  id.,  for  a  hot  bath  ad. 
In  1904-1905  the  number  of  bathers  was  6,342,158,  of  whom 
3,064,998  were  bathers  in  private  baths  and  ^',277, 160  bathers 
in  swimming  baths.  In  1896-1897  the  gross  total  had  been 
only  2,000,000.  In  cases  where  the  proportion  between  the  sexes 
has  been  worked  out,  it  is  found  that  only  x8  %  of  the  users  of 
private  baths,  and  xo  %  of  the  users  of  swimming  baths,  are 
females.  In  1898  the  School  Board  was  authorized  to  pay  the 
fees  for  children  using  the  baths  if  instruction  in  swimming 
were  provided,  and  in  X907-t9o8  the  privilege  was  used  by 
Xf 556,542  children.  The  cost  of  this  public  provision  in  London 
—water  being  supplied  by  measure — is  over  £80,000  a  year.  No 
acooimt  can  be  given  of  the  numbers  using  the  ponds  and  lakes 
in  the  parks  and  open  spaces,  but  it  is  computed  that  on  a  hot 
Sunday  35,000  people  bathe  in  Victoria  Park,  London,  some  of 
the  bathers  starting  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
These  returns  show  how  great  is  the  increase  of  the  habit  of 
bathing,  but  they  also  show  how  even  now  the  habit  is  limited 
to  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  population.  People  require 
to  be  tempted  to  the  use  of  water,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning. 
There  are  still  authorities  in  London  responsible  for  800,000 
persons  who  have  provided  no  baths,  and  those  who  have 
made  provision  have  not  always  done  so  in  a  sufficiently 
liberal  and  tempting  way.  The  comparison  between  English 
great  towns  and  those  of  the  continent  is  not  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

For  the 
Architecture 

in  Pauly-WtBsowa,  ReaUncyclopddie  (1896).  by  A.  Mau ; "  Balneum 
in  Daremberg  and  Saelio,  DtcL  des  anUquius\  J.  Marauardt,  Das 
Prieatleben  der  Rdmer  (1886),  pp.  369-397:  Becker's  Galtus,  and  the 
article  "  Balneae "  by  Rich,  in  Dr  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  AnU^itiet  (rev.  ed.  1890):  also  the  bibliography  to 
Hydropathy. 

BATHURST,  EARLS.  Allen  Batettsst,  ist  Eari  Bathurst 
(X684-X775),  was  the  ddest  son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst 
(d.  X704),  by  his  wife,  Frances  (d.  1727),  daughter  of  Sir  Allen 
Apsley  of  Apsley,  Sussex,  and  belonged  to  a  family  which  is  said 
to  have  settled  in  Stissex  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Cirencester  in  May  X705,  retaining  his  scat  until 
December  171 1,  when  he  was  created  Baron  Batlyust  of  Battles- 
den,  Bedfordshire.  As  a  zealous  Tory  he  defended  Atterbury, 
bishop  of  Rodiester,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  an  opponent 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  After  Walpole  left  office  in  1742  he  was 
made  a  privy  coundllor,  and  in  August  1773  was  created  Earl 


literature  of  baths  in  earlier  periods  we  may  refer  to  the 
re  of  Vitnivius,  and  to  Luctan  s  Hippias;  tee  art.  "  Bader" 


Bathurst,  having  previously  received  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year 
chargeable  upon  the  Irish  revenues.  He  died  on  the  x6th  of 
September  1775,  and  was  buried  in  Cirencester  church.  In  July 
X704  Bathurst  married  his  cousin,  Catherine  (d.  1768),  dau^ter 
of  Sir  Peter  Apsley,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
The  earl  associated  with  the  poets  and  schdars  of  the  »«""• 
Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Sterne,  and  Congreve  were  among  his  friends. 
He  is  described  in  Sterne's  Letters  to  Elaa;  was  the  subject  of  a 
graceful  reference  on  the  part  of  Burke  speaking  in  the  House  d 
Commons;  and  the  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Pope 
are  published  in  Pope's  Works^  vol.  viii.  (London,  187  2). 

HzNSY,  and  Earl  Bathurst  (i 7x4-1794),  was  the  ddest 
surviving  son  of  the  xst  earl.  Educated  at  Balliol  CoUege, 
Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  became  a  K.C.  in  1745. 
In  April  1735  ^^  ^<i  been  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Cirencester,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  opposition  to  the  gavtm- 
ment  by  being  made  solicitor-generBl  and  then  attoraey-gencnl 
to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  Resigning  his  seat  in  pariiamest 
in  April  1754  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  oommon  plos 
in  the  following  month,  and  became  lord  high  cfaanccUar  in 
January  X771,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Bansi 
Apsley.  Having  become  Earl  Bathurst  by  his  father's  death  in 
September  X775,  he  resigned  his  office  somewhat  unwillin^y  is 
July  1778  to  enable  Thurlow  to  join  the  cabinet  of  Lord  North. 
In  November  17  79  he  was  appointed  lord  president  of  tht 
council,  and  left  office  with  North  in  March  X783.  He  died  at 
Oakley  Grove  near  Cirencester  on  the  6th  of  Ai^ust  1794. 
Bathurst  was  twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  and  four  daughten. 
He  was  a  weak  lord  rhanrellor,  but  appears  to  have  been  just 
and  fair  in  his  distribution  of  patronage. 

Hbnky,  3rd  Earl  Bathurst  (1762-1834),  the  elder  son  of  the 
second  earl,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  May  1763.  In  April  17S9 
he  married  Geoi:g;iana  (d.  X841),  daughter  of  Lord  George  Hesiy 
Leimox,  and  was  member  of  parliament  for  Cirencester  froo 
X783  until  he  succeeded  to  the  earidom  in  August  1794.  Ovi:^ 
niainly  to  his  friendship  with  William  Pitt,  he  was  a  lord  ol  the 
admiralty  from  X783  to  X789;  a  lord  of  the  treasury  from  X7S9 
to  X79X;  and  conmiissioner  of  the  board  of  control  from  x;q3 
to  x8o3.  Returning  to  office  with  Pitt*  in  May  1804  he  htasx 
master  of  the  mint,  and  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
master  of  the  mint  during  the  ministries  of  the  duke  of  Portkcd 
and  Spencer  Perceval,  oiily  vacating  these  posts  in  June  1S13 
to  bea>me  secretary  for  war  and  the  cok>nies  under  the  eari  of 
LiverpooL  For  two  months  during  the  3rear  1809  be  was  ia 
charge  of  the  foreign  office.  He  was  secretary  for  war  and  tbe 
colonies  until  Liverpool  resigned  in  April  1837;  and  deserres 
some  credit  for  improving  the  conduct  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
while  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  the  govenmicnt  concerning  its 
treatment  of  Napoleon  Boiuiparte.  Bathurst's  official  positics 
caused  his  name  to  be  mentioned  frequently  during  the  agitatica 
for  the  aboUtion  of  slavery,  and  with  regard  to  this  traffic  he 
seems  to  have  been  animated  by  a  humane  spirit.  He  was  kird 
president  of  the  coundl  in  the  govenunent  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington from  1828  to  X830,  and  favoured  the  removal  of  the  d^ 
abUlties  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the 
reform  bill  of  1832.  The  eari,  who  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  died  on  the  a 7th  of  July  1834.  Bathucst  was  made  a 
kni^t  of  the  Garter  in  18x7,  and  held  several  lucrative 
sinecures. 

His  eldest  son,  Heioly  Geosce,  4th  Eari  Bathurst  (X79&- 
x866),  was  member  of  parliament  for  Cirencester  from  xSia  to 
X834.  He  died  uimiarried  on  the  35th  of  May  1866,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  brother,  Wiluam  Lekkox.  sth  Eari 
Bathunt  (X791-X878),  member  of  parliament  for  WeoUcy  froa 
181 3  to  x8i6,  and  clerk  of  the  privy  council  from  1827  to  xS6q. 
who  died  tmmarried  on  the  34th  of  February  1878. 

Allen  Alexandex,  6th  Earl  Bathurst  (1833-1893),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Seymour  Bathurst,  and  graiMlaon  of  the  jfd  carl 
He  was  member  of  parliament  for  Cirencester  from  1857  until  be 
became  Eari  Bathurst  in  February  1878,  and  died  on  the  and  of 
August  1893,  when  his  eldest  son,  Seymour  Hemxy  (K  1864^ 
beoLme  7tb  Earl  Bathurst. 
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BATHUII8T,  a  dty  of  Bathurst  ooonty,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  244  m.  by  nil  W.N.W.  of  Sydney  on  the  Gxeat 
Western  lailway.  Pop.  (1901)  9223.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Biacquarie  river»  at  an  elevation  of  2x53  ft.,  in  a 
fertile  undulating  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Bathunt  has  broad  streets,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles, 
with  a  huidsome  park  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  while  many  of 
the  public  buildings,  specially  the  town  hall,  government  build- 
ings, and  Anglican  and  Roman  Githoiic  cathedrals,  are  note- 
worthy. Bathurst  is  the  centre  of  the  chief  wheat-growing 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  while  gold,  copper  and  silver  are 
extensively  mined  in  its  vicinity.  There  are  railway  works, 
coach  factories,  tanneries,  breweries,  flour-mills  and  manu' 
iactuies  of  boots  and  shoes  and  other  commodities.  The  town 
was  founded  in  18 15  by  Governor  Macquarie,  taking  its  name 
from  the  3rd  Earl  Bathurst,  then  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  and  it  has  been  a  municipality  since  1862. 

BATHnLUTB^  a  naturally  occurring  organic  substance.  It 
is  an  amori^us,  <^)aque,  and  vexy  friable  material  of  fawn- 
brown  colour,  fillhig  cavities  in  the  torbanite  or  Boghead  coal  of 
BathviUe,  Scotland.  It  has  a  qiedhc  gravity  of  i.ox,  and  is 
insoluble  in  benzene. 

BATHTBIYI8  (fioBifty  deep,  and  ^,  life),  a  slimy  substance 
at  <me  time  vxppottd  to  exist  In  great  masses  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  auid  to  consist  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm.  Regarding 
it  as  an  organism  which  represented  the  simplest  form  of  life, 
Huzley  about  x868  named  it  Baikybius  Haeckelii,  But  in- 
vestigations carried  out  in  coimezion  with  the  "  Challenger  " 
expedition  indicated  that  it  was  an  artificial  product,  composed 
of  a  floccttlent  prediMtate  of  gypsum  thrown  down  from  sea- 
water  by  alcohd,  and  the  hypothesis  of  its  organic  character  was 
abandoned  by  most  biologists,  Huxley  included. 

BATHTCLBB,  an  Ionian  sculptor  of  Magnesia,  was  commis- 
8i<»ied  by  the  Spartans  to  make  a  marble  throne  for  the  statue  of 
Apollo  at  Amydac,  about  550  B.C.  Pausanlas  (iii.  18)  gives  us  a 
detailed  description  of  Uus  monument,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  us,  showing  the  character  of  Ionic  art  at  the  time.  It 
was  adorned  with  scenes  from  mythology  in  relief  and  supporting 
figures  in  the  round. 

For  a  reconstruction,  see  Furtw&ngler,  Mtiskrwahi  der  gneck. 
Picstik,  p.  706. 

BATUSY,  a  mum'dpal  borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  within  the  parliamentary  borou^  of  Dewsbury, 
8  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leeds,  on  the  Great  Northern,  London  k  North 
Western,  and  Lanca^re  &  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop.  (zgoo) 
30,3x1.  Area  2039  acres.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  mainly 
Perpendicular,  and  contains  some  fine  woodwork,  mostly  of  tix 
X7th  century,  and  some  good  memorial  tombs.  The  market 
square  contains  an  exceUent  group  of  modem  buildings,  including 
the  town  hall,  pubb'c  library,  post  office  and  others.  The  town  is 
a  centre  of  the  heavy  woollen  trade,  and  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  army  cloths,  pilot  cloths,  druggets,  flushings,  &c 
The  working  up  of  old  material  as  '*  shoddy  "  is  largely  carried  on. 
There  are  also  iron  foundries,  manufactures  of  machinery,  and 
stone  quarries.  The  town  lies  on  the  south-west  Yorkshire 
coalfield,  and  there  are  a  number  of  collieries  in  the  district. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
coundUois.  . 

BATOB  (Fr.  bdton,  basUm,  from  Late  Lat.  basto,  a  stick  or 
staff),  the  truncheon  carried  by  a  field  marshal  as  a  sign  of 
authority,  by  a  police  constable,  ftc.;  in  music,  the  stick  with 
which  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra  beats  time;  in  heraldry,  the 
foorth  part  of  a  bend,  frequently  broken  off  short  ai  the  ends 
so  as  to  be  shaped  like  a  rod;  in  English  coats  of  arms,  only  as  a 
mark  of  illegitimacy,  the  "  baton  sinister." 

BATOHI.  POHPEO  OIROLAMO  (1708-1787),  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Lucca.  He  was  regarded  in  Italy  as  a  great  painter 
in  the  i8th  century,  and  unquestionably  did  much  to  rescue  the 
art  from  the  intense  mannerism  into  which  it  had  fallen  during 
the  preceding  century.  His  paintings,  however,  are  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit,  thou^  they  are  generally  graceful,  well 
^ftrgn^^^  and  harmoniously  coloured. ,  His  best  production  is 


thought  to  be  his  group  of  "  Peace  and  War."  Batom'  painted  an 
unusual  number  of  pictures,  and  was  also  celebrated  for  his 
portraits. 

BATON  ROnOB,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  and  of 
East  Baton  Rouge  pari^i,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
about  70  m.  N.W.  of  New  Orleans.  Pop.  (1890)  10,478;  (1900) 
11,269,  of  irhom  6596  were  of  negro  descent;  (1910  census) 
X4r897.  It  is  served  by  the  Yasoo  ft  Mississippi  Valley  railway 
and  by  the  Louisiana  Railway  ft  Navigation  Company;  and 
the  Texas  ft  Pacific  enters  Port  Allen,  just  across  the  river. 
The  dty  lies  on  the  river  bluff,  secure  against  the  highest  floods. 
Old  houses  in  the  Spanish  style  ^ve  quaintness  to  its  appearance. 
The  state  capitol  was  built  in^  x88c>-x88a,  repladng  another 
burned  in  1862.  At  Baton  RoUge  is  the  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (i860),  of  which  the 
Audubon  Sugar  School,  "for  the  highest  sdentific  training 
in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  in  the  technology  of  sugar 
manufacture,"  is  an  important  and  'distinctive  feature.  The 
university  grew  out  of  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary  of  Learning 
and  Military  Academy,  founded  in  1855  near  Alexandria  and 
opened  in  x86o  under  the  charge  of  W.  T.  Sherman.  In  1869  the 
institution  was  removed  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  in  1877  it  was 
united  with  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  estabUshed 
in  1873  and  in  X874  opened  at  New  Orieans.  The  campus  of 
the  university  is  the  former  barracks  of  the  Baton  Rouge  garrison, 
occupied  by  the  college  since  x886  and  transferred  to  it  by  the 
Federal  government  in  1902.  The  enrolment  of  the  university 
in  1907-1908  was  636.  Other  important  institutions  at  Baton 
Rouge  are  a  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  asylums 
and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  bUnd,  and  for  orphans, 
and  the  state  penitentiary.  The  surrounding  bluff  and  alluvial 
country  is  very  rich.  3ugar  and  cotton  plantations  and  sub- 
tropic  fruit  orchards  occupy  the  front-lands  on  the  river.  The 
manufactures  indude  limiber  and  cotton  seed  products,  and 
sugar.  The  value  cf  the  dty's  factory  products  increased  from 
$717,368.  in  1900  to  $1,383,061  in  1905  or  92.8%.  The  dty 
is  governed  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  in  1898. 
This  charter  is  peculiar  in  that  it  gives  to  the  dty  council  the 
power  to  elect  various  administrative  boards — of  police,  finance, 
&c — from  which  the  legislative  ooundl  of  most  cities  is  separated. 

Baton  Rouge  was  one  of  the  earliest  French  settlements  in 
the  state.  As  a  part  of  West  Florida,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  in  1763,  and  in  1779  was  captured  by  Bernardo 
Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1817.  In  1849  it  was  made  the  state  capital, 
remaining  so  until  1862,  when  Shreveport  became  the  Con- 
federate state  capitaL  In  1864  the  Unionists  made  New  Orieans 
the  seat  of  government.  The  Secession  Ordinance  of  Louisiana 
was  passed  on  the  26th  of  January  1861  by  a  convention  that 
met  at  Baton  Rouge.  On  the  2nd  of  May  1862  the  dty  was 
captured  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  undtr  Col.  Benjamin 
H.  Grieraon  (b.  1826),  who  had  led  raiders  thither  from 
Tennessee;  on  the  X2th  of  May  it  was  formally  occupied  by 
troops  from  New  Orleans,  and  was  successfully  defended  by 
Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  Williams  (18x5-1862)  against  an  attack 
by  Confederate  forces  under  General  John  C.  Breckinridge  on 
the  5th  of  August  X862;  Gen.  WiUiams,  however,  was  killed 
during  the  attack.  Baton  Rouge  was  soon  abandoned  for  a 
month,  was  then  reoccupied,  and  was  held  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  war.  It  became  the  state  capital  again  in  2882,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  state  constitution  of  1879.  For  several  years 
after  X840  Zachaxy  Taylor  made  his  home  on  a  plantation  near 
Baton  Rouge. 

BATRACHIA.  The  arguments  adduced  by  T.  H.  Huxley, 
in  his  article  on  this  subject  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  for  applying  the  name  Amphibia  to  those 
lung-breathing,  pentadactyle  vertebrates  which  had  been  first 
severed  from  the  Lixmaean  Amphibia  by  Alexandre  Brongniart, 
under  the  name  of  Batrackia^  have  not  met  with  universal 
acceptance.  Although  much  used  in  text-books  and  anatomical 
works  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany,  the  former  xiame  has 
been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  the  prindpal  authors 
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on  systematic  herpetology,  such  as  W.  Peters,  A.  Gflnther  and 
E.  D.  Cope,  and  their  lead  is  followed  in  the  present  article. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  Linnaeus,  in  his  use  of  the  name  Amphibia, 
was  not  alluding  to  the  gill-breathing  and  air-breathing  periods 
through  which  most  frogs  and  newts  pass  in  the  course  of  their 
existence,  but  only  wished  to  convey  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
constituents  of  the  group  resort  to  both  land  and  water  {e.g. 
crocodiles),  it  seems  hard  to  admit  that  the  term  may  be  thus 
diverted  from  its  original  signification,  especially  when  such  a 
change  results  in  discarding  the  name  expressly  proposed  by 
Brongniart  to  denote  the  association  which  has  ever  since  been 
universally  adopted  either  as  an  order,  a  sub-class  or  a  class. 
Many  authors  who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  questions 
of  nomenclature  therefore  think  Reptilia  and  Batrackia  the 
correct  names  of  the  two  great  classes  into  which  the  Linnaean 
Amphibia  have  been  divided*  and  consider  that  the  latter  term 
should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  those  who,  like  that  great 
authority,  the  late  Professor  Peters,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1883,  would  persist  in  regarding  reptiles  and  batrachians  as 
mere  sub-classes  (1).  However  extraordinary  it  may  appear, 
especially  to  those  who  bring  the  living  forms  only  into  focus, 
that  opposition  should  still  be  made  to  Huxley's  primary* division 
of  the  vertebrates  other  than  mammals  into  Sauropsida  (birds 
and  reptiles)  and  IchthyopHda  (batrachiaiis  and  fishes),  it  is 
certain  that  recent  discoveries  in  palaeontology  have  reduced 
the  gap  between  batrachians  and  reptiles  to  such  a  minimiim 
as  to  cause  the  greatest  embarrassment  in  the  attempt  to  draw 
a  satisfactory  line  of  separation  between  the  two;  on  the  other 
hand  the  hiatus  between  fishes  and  batrachians  remains  as  wide 
as  it  was  at  the  time  Huxley's  article  Amphibia  {Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  9th  ed.)  was  written. 

The  chief  character  which  distinguishes  the  Batrachians 
from  the  reptiles,  leaving  aside  the  metamorphoses,  lies  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  palate,  where  a  large  para- 
sphenoid  extends  forwards  as  far  or  nearly  as  far  as  the  vomers 
and  widely  separates  the  pterygoids.  The  bones  which  bear  the 
two  occipital  condyles  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and 
the  definition  given  by  Huxley  in  the  previous  edition — "  two 
occipital  condyles,  the  basi-ocdpital  region  of  the  skull  either 
very  incompletely  or  not  at  all  ossified  " — requires  revision. 
Some  authors  have  held  that  the  bone  on  which  the  ocdpital 
condyles  have  been  found  most  developed  in  some  labyrintho- 
donts  (2)  represents  a  large  basi-occipital  bearing  two  knobs 
for  the  articulation  with  the  first  vertebra,  whilst  the  skull 
of  the  batrachians  of  the  present  day  has  lost  the  basi-occipital, 
and  the  condyles  arc  furnished  by  the  exocdpitals.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  reptiles  have  the  occipital  condyle  divided  into 
two  and  produced  either  by  the  basi-ocdpital  or  by  the  ex- 
occipitals.  But  the  recent  find  of  a  well  preserved  skull  of  a 
labyrinthodont  {Capitosaurus  stantcnensis)  from  the  Trias  of 
Staffordshire  has  enabled  A.  S.  Woodward  (3)  to  show  that,  in 
that  form  at  any  rate,  the  condyles  are  really  exocdpital,  although 
they  are  separated  by  a  narrow  basi-ocdpital.  It  is  therefore 
very  probable  thpt  the  authors  quoted  in  (2)  were  mistaken  in 
thdr  identification  of  the  elements  at  the  base  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  some  if  not  all  of 
the  stegocephalous  batrachians  have  an  ossified  basi-occipital. 

As  a  result  of  his  researches  on  the  anomodont  reptiles  and 
the  Stegocephalia  (4),  as  the  extinct  order  that  includes  the 
well  known  labyrinthodonts  is  now  called,  we  have  had  the 
proposal  by  H.  G.  Seeley  (5)  to  place  the  latter  with  the  reptiles 
instead  of  with  the  batrachians,  and  H.  Gadow,  in  his  most 
recent  classification  (6),  places  some  of  them  among  the  reptiles, 
others  bdng  left  with  the  batrachians;  whilst  H.  Credner, 
basing  his  views  on  the  discovery  by  him  of  various  annectent 
forms  between  the  Stegocephalia  and  the  Rhynchocephalian 
reptiles,  has  proposed  a  dass,  EoUtrapoda,  to  indude  thes6  forms, 
ancestors  of  the  batrachians  proper  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
reptiles  proper  on  the  other.  Yet,  that  the  Stegocephalia, 
notwithstanding  their  great  affinity  to  the  reptiles,  ought  to 
be  included  in  the  batrachians  as  commonly  understood,  seems 
tuffidently  obvious  from  the  mere  fact  of  thdr  passing  through 


a  branchiate  condition,  t.«.  ondeigoing  metamorphosis  (7). 
The  outcome  of  our  present  knowledge  points  to  the  Stegoce- 
phalia, probably  themsdves  derived  from  the  Crossopterygiui 
fishes  (8),  having  yidded  on  the  one  hand  the  true  batrachians 
(retrogressive  series),  with  which  they  are  to  a  certain  exUot 
connected  through  the  Caudata  and  the  Apoda,  on  the  other 
hand  the  reptiles  (progressive  series),  through  the  Rh>'DdM>- 
cephalians  and  the  Anomodonts,  the  latter  being  believed,  on 
very  suggestive  evidence,  to  lead  to  the  m^miwU  (q). 

The  division  of  the  class  Amphibia  or  Batrachia  into  four 
orders,  as  carried  out  by  Huxley,  is  maintained,  with,  however, 
a  change  of  names:  Stegocephalia,  for  the  assemblage  of  minor 
groups  that  duster  round 
the  LabyritUhodofUa  of  R. 
Owen,  which  name  is  re- 
stricted to  the  forms  for 
which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended; Peromela^  Urodda^ 
Anitra,  are  clumged  to 
Apoda,  Caudata,  Ecaudate, 
for  the  reason  that  (unless 
obviously  misleading,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the 
present  instance)  the  first 
proposed  name  should  sup- 
ersede all  others  for  higher 
groups  as  well  as  for  genera 
and  spedes,  and  the  latter 
set  have  the  benefit  of  the 
law  of  priority.  In  the 
first  subdivision  of  the  ba- 
trachians into  two  families  by 
C.  Dum^ril  in  x8o6  {Zoot. 
Anal.  pp.  90-94)  these  are 
termed  "  Anoures "  and 
"  Uroddes "  in  French, 
Ecaudali  and  Caudali  in  ^,  pntcmaxilU. 
Latin.  When  Dumiril's  n,  *  Nasal, 
pupil,  M.  Oppel,  in  1811  «.  Maxilla. 
{Ordn  Kept.  p.  7a),  added  ^^,  ^Z^. 
the  Caeolians,  he  named  y'  Fronul. 
the    three     groups     Apoda,  j,     luKal. 

The  Ptf*  Postfrontal. 
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Latin   form   being   the  only  ^' 

one   entitled   to   recognition 

in  zoological  nomendature,  it  follows  that  the  last-mentiooed 

names  should  be  adopted  for  the  three  orders  into  whidi  nxxal 

batrachians  are  divided. 

I.  Stegocbphalia  (10).— Tailed,  lacertifonn  or  serpeotiforB  ba- 
trachians, with  the  temporal  region  of  the  skull  roofed  over  by 
postorbital,  squamosal,  and  supratemporal  platea  similar  to  the 
«ame  bones  in  CrosaopteryKian  fishes,  and  likewise  with  paired 
dermal  bones  (ocdpitals  and  post-temporals)  behind  the  parietab 
and  supratcmporals.  A  parietal  foramen;  scales  or  hfoay  «cutef 
fiequentiv  present,  espedalty  on  the  ventral  nsion,  which  is  further 
protected  by  three  large  bony  plates — intercuvide  and  davicks, 
the  latter  in  addition  to  deithra. 

Extinct,  ranging  from  the  Upper  Devonian  to  the  Trias.  Om 
knowledge  of  Devonian  forma  is  still  extremely  neagie.  the  oaly 
certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  pentadactyle  vertebrates  at  that 
period  restins  on  the  footprints  discovered  in  Pennsylvania  and 
described  by  O.  C.  Marsh  (11)  as  Tiuopui  onHqtau.  Sundry  Femaias 
from  Belgium,  as  to  the  identificatton  of  whidi  doubts  aie  stiil 
entertained,  have  been  regarded  by  M.  Lohest  (12)  as  evidence  of 
these  batrachians  in  the  Devonian.  Over  aoo  species  are  now  <£>> 
tinguished,  from  the  Carboniferous  of  Eurc^  and  North  America, 
the  Permian  of  Spitsbergen,  Europe,  North  America  and  South 
Africa,  and  the  Tnas  of  Europe,  America,  Sooth  Africa,  India  and 
Australia.  The  forms  of  batrachians  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
show  the  vertebral  column  to  have  been  evolwd  in  the  coarse  « 
time  from  a  notochordal  condition  with  segmented  centra  similar 
to  that  of  early  bony  ganoid  fishes  (eg.  Caiurust  Eurycofvtut),  to 
biconcave  centra,  and  finally  to  the  socket-and-ball  ccmditkm  that 
prevails  at  the  present  day.  However,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  tbe 
vertebral  column  in  various  directions,  and  to  the  inoMiaUBt  nate 
of  things  in  certain  annectent  groups,  it  is  not  poasihie.  it  aenns,  to 
apply  the  vertebral  characters  to  taxonomy  with  that  f^idity  vhich 
E.D.  Cope  and  some  other  recent  authors  have  attempted  toci 
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This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  caw  of  the  Stesocephaliant;  and 
recent  batrachians,  tailed  and  taiUest,  show  the  mode  of  articulation 
of  the  vertebrae.whetber  amphicoeloui,  opisthocoelous  or  procoelou*, 
to  be  of  but  Mcondanr  systematic  importance  in  dealing  with  thoe 
lowly  vertebrates.  The  following  division  of  the  Stegocephaliana 
into  five  subK)rders  is  therefore  open  to  serious  criticism;  but  it 
seems  on  the  whole  the  most  natural  to  adopt  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowlec^e. 

A.  FharhitomL  (figs,  i,  2),  in  which  the  spinal  cord  rests  on  the 
notochord,  which  persists  uninterrupted  and  is  surrounded  by 
three  bony  elements  in  addition  to  the  neural  arch:  a  so<aIled 
pteurocentrum  on  each  side,  which  appears  to  represent  the  centrum 
proper  of  reptiles  and  mammals,  and  an  intercentrum  or  hypo- 
centrum  below,  which  may  extend  to  the  neural  arch,  and  probably 
answers  to  the  hjpapophysis,  as  it  is  produced  intodievTons  intlw 
caudal  region.  Mostly  huge  forms,  oJF  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
age.  with  a  more  or  less  complex  infolding  of  the  walls  of  the  teeth. 
FamiSea:  Axcbbcosaumdab,  EavonDAB,  Trxmbxorracridab, 
DissoRBOPBiOAS.  The  last  is  remarkable  for  an  extraoidinary 
endo-  and  exo-skeletal  carapace,  Dusorhopkus  being  described  \^ 
Cope  (13)  as  a  "  batiachian  armadillo.'* 

B.  BmbotomeiL  with  the  centra  and  tntercentm  equally  de- 
veloped disks,  01  which  there  are  thus  two  to  each  neural  arch; 
these  disks  perforated  in  the  middle  for  the  passage  of  the  notochord. 
This  type  may  be  directly  derived  from  the  prKeding,  with  which 
it  appears  to  be  connected  by  the  genus  Dtptosponaylus.  Fam.: 
CkiconoAB,  Permian. 

C  Labyrintfiodonta,  with  mmple  biconcave  vertebral  disks,  very 
sli^tly  pierced  by  a  remnant  01  the  notochord  ami  supporting  the 
lootety  articulated  neural  arch.    This  condition  is  cierived  from 
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Fig.  2. — A.  Dorsal  vertebrae.  B,  Caudal  vertebra  of  Arclu- 
fMourus.  Ha,  Neural  arch;  cA,  chmda;  pi,  pleurocentrum ; 
ic,  intercentrum. 

(OuUiaeftfterJackcl.) 

that  of  the  Rkaekiiomij  as  shown  by  the  structure  of  the  vertebral 
a>lumn  in  young  specimens.  Mostly  lari^  forms  from  the  Trias 
(a    few    Permian),  with    true    labyrinthic    dentition.    Families: 

LABYUN-rHODONTIDAB,  AMTHRACOSAURIDAB,   DBNDBBRPBTIDAB, 

Nyraniidab. 

D.  Microsanria,  nearest  the  reptiles,  with  persistent  notochord 
completely  surrounded  by  constricted  cylinders  on  which  the  neural 
arch  tests.  Teeth  hollow,  with  simple  or  only  slightly  folded  ir%11s. 
Mostly  of  small  size  and  abundant  m  the  Carbomferous  and  Lower 
Permian.  Families:  Urocordylidab,  Limnerpbtidae,  HvLONo- 
midab  (fig.  3),  Microbrachxdab,  Dolicuosomatidab;  the  latter 
aerpentifonn,  apodal. 

K.  Branchioaaoiia,  nearest  to  the  true  batrachians;  unth  persistent 
non-constricted  notochord,  surrounded  by  barrel-shaped,  bony 
cylinders  formed  by  the  neural  arch  above  and  a  pair  of  mtercentra 
below,  both  these  elements  taking  an  equal  share  in  the  formation 
of  a  transverse  process  on  each  side  for  the  support  of  the  rib.    This 

Elan  of  structure,  apparently  evolved  out  of  the  rhachitomous  t^pe 
y  suppression  of  tne  pleurocentra  and  the  downward  extension 
01  the  neural  arch,  leads  to  that  characteristic  of  frogs  in  which,  as 
development  shows,  the  vertebra  is  formed  wholly  or  for  the  greater 
part  by  the  neural  arch  (14).  Small  forms  from  the  Upper  Carboni- 
ferous and  Permian  formations.  A  single  family:  Branchio- 
sauridab. 

II.  Apoda  (15).~No  limbs.  Tail  vestigial  or  absent.  Frontal 
bones  distinct  from  parietals;  palatines  fused  with  maxillarics. 
Male  with  an  intromittent  copulatory  orpn.  Degraded,  worm-like 
batrachians  of  still  obscure  affinities,  mhabiting  tropical  Africa, 
south-eastern  Asia  and  tropical  America.  Thirty-three  species  are 
known.  No  fossils  have  vet  been  discovered.  It  has  been  attempted 
of  late  to  do  away  witn  this  order  altogether  and  to  make  the 
Cacdliaits  merely  a  family  of  the  Urodcles.    This  view  has  originated 


c.  %. — A.  Dorsal  vertebra  oiHjfiimo- 
pj^.  .„».  fsidc  view  and  front  view).  B.  Dorsal 
*^      vertebra  of  BranchiosaurMS  (side  view  and 


out  of  the  very  remarkable  superficial  resemblance  between  the 
lektkyophiS'luya.  ai,d  the  Amphiwna.  Cope  (16)  regarded  the  Apoda 
as  the  extremes  of  a  line  of  degeneration  from  the  Salamanders,  with 
Ampkiuma  as  one  of  the  annectent  forms.  '  In  the  opinion  of  P.  and 

F.  Sarasin  (17),  whose  ^;reat  work  on  the  develop^ient  of  Ickthyophis 
is  one  of  the  most  im> 

portant  recent  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowled^ 
of  the  batrachians,  Am- 
phiuma  is  a  sort  ojf  neo- 
tenic  Caecilian,  a  larval 
form  become  sexually 
mature  while  retaining 
the  branchial  respiration. 
If  the  absence  of  limbs 
and  the  reduction  of 
the  tail  were  the  only 
characteristic  of  the 
group,  there  would  be, 
of  course,  no  objection 
to  unite  the  Caecilians 
with  the  Urodeles;  but, 
to  say  nothing  of  the 
scales,  present  in  many 
genera  of  Apodals  and 
absent  in  all  Caudatcs, 
which  have  been  shown 
by  H.  Credner  to  be 
identical  in  structure  with 
those  of  Stegocephalians, 
the  Caecilian  skull 

sents  features  which  are  ,      ^    •     \       xr       ,         ,     ■.    ,.    j 
not    shared    by   any   of  ^"'"^  ^«*)*  »»•  Neu™l  c»nal;  c*,  chorda, 
the    Uiled    batrachians.  (After  Osdaer.) 

G.  M.  Winstow  (18).  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the 

chondrocranium  of  Ichtkyopkis,  concludes  that  its  condition  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  a  Urodele  form,  but  points  to  some  more 
primitive  ancestor.  That  this  ancestor  was  nearly  related  to,  if  not 
one  of,  the  Stegocephalians,  future  discovery  will  in  all  probability 
show. 

III.  Caudata  (19).— Tailed  batrachians,  with  the  frontals  distinct 
from  the  parietals  and  the  palatines  from  the  maxillary.  Some  of 
the  forms  breathe  by  gills  throughout  their  existence,  and  were 
formerly  regarded  as  establishing  a  passage  from  the  fishes  to  the 
air-breathing  batrachians.  They  are  now  considered  as  arrested 
larvae  descended  from  the  latter.  One  of  the  most  startling  dis- 
coveries of  the  decade  1890-IQ00  was  the  fact  that  a  number  of  forms 
are  devoid  of  both  gills  and  lungs,  and  breathe  merely  by  the  skin 
and  the  buccal  mucosc  membrane  (20).  Three  blind  cave-forms  are 
known:  one  ttTTcsttinl-^TyphhtriUm,  from  North  America,  and 
two  perennibranchiate — Proteus  in  Europe  and  Typklowudge  in 
North  America. 

This  order  contains  about  150  species,  referred  to  five  families: 

HyLAEOBATRACHIDAE,  SaLAMANDRIDAB,  AMPHIUMIDAB,  PROTEI- 
DAE,  SiRENIDAE. 

Fossil  remains  are  few  in  the  Upper  Eocene  and  Miocene  of  Europe 
and  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  North  America.  The  oldest  Urodele 
known  is  Hylatohatrackus  Dotlo  (21)  from  the  Lower  Wealden  of 
Belgium.  At  present  this  order  is  confined  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, with  the  exception  of  two  SpeUrpes  from  the  Andes  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru,  and  a  PUthodon  from  Argentina. 

IV.  EcAUDATA  (22). — Frogs  and  toads.  Four  limbs  and  no  tail. 
Radius  confluent  with  ulna,  and  tibia  with  fibula;  tarsus  (astragalus 
and  calcaneum)  elongate,  forming  an  additional  segment  in  the  nind 
limb.  Caudal  vertebrae  fused  into  a  urostyle  or  coccyx.  Frontal 
bones  confluent  wilh  parietals. 

This  order  embraces  about  1300  species,  of  which  some  40  arc 
fossil,  divided  into  two  sub-orders  ana  sixteen  families: — 

A.  Agjossa, — Eustachian  tubes  united  into  a  single  ostium 
pharynceum;  no  tongue.    Dactylbthridae,  Pipidab. 

B.  Pnaneroglossa, — Eustachian  tubes  separated;  tongue 
present.  Discoglossidae.Pelobatidab.  Hemiphractidab.  Amphi- 
cnatiiodontidab,  Hylidae,  Bufonidae.  Dekdrophryniscidae. 
Cysticnathidab.  Dyscophidab.Genyophrynidab,Engystoua- 
tidab,  Ceratobatrachidae.  Ranidab,  Dendrobatidae. 

The  Phaneroglossa  are  divided  into  two  groups;  Arcifera  and 
FirmisUrma,  representing  two  stages  of  evolution.  The  family 
characters  are  mainly  derived  from  the  dilatation  or  non-dilatation  of 
the  sacral  diapophyscs.  and  the  presence  of  teeth  in  one  or  both  jaws, 
or  their  absence.  The  Discoghssidae  are  noteworthy  for  the  presence 
of  short  ribs  to  some  of  the  vertebrae,  and  in  some  other  pomts  also 
they  approach  the  tailed  batrachians;  they  may  be  safely  rei^ardcd 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  generalized  of  known  bcaudata.  Distinct 
ribs  are  present  at  an  early  age  in  the  A^lossa,  as  discovered  by 
W.  G.  Ridcwood  (23).  Tne  recent  addition  of  a  third  genus  ch 
Aglossa,  Hymenochirus  (24)  from  tropical  Africa,  combining  char- 
acters of  Ftpaand  Xenopus,  has  removed  every  doubt  as  to  tne  real 
affinity  which  connects  these  genera.  Hymenockirus  is  further  re- 
markable for  the  presence  of  only  six  distinct  pieces  in  the  vertebral 
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jKb  dbiribuilan 

iitiDdi.    Thus  N 

lizud-hDni.  hu  do  tamdiiaiu  of  l(t  own,  ilibouih  tbt  AuiIisliiD 

K^EUma  luu  ban  introduced  villi  tucoiA.    New  Zealand  pOKc4*a 

QiUy  one  ip«3»  {Liepfiita  hethtleUm),  wbLch  appcan  (d  be  rue 

«ndm(rict«J  (D  the  Nonh  liland.    The  tnreBC  rcgiont  of  BOutlifra 

A«U,  Altin  ■od  South  America  are  particularly  rich  in  BpecieB. 

Acandiu  to  our  preieot  knowledge,  the  Ecaudula  can  be  traced 
about  aa  iar  back  in  lime  u  the  Caudata,     An  unrniBTaluble 


!  and  India.    TbeK 


fanni  criffer  very  Utile  from  Iho«  that  liveatthepieienldaylnthi 
tame  pert  of  the  vorld.  and  KKOe  of  the  Hnera  (Diuetieiiia,  Bt^o, 
Oi^ual.  Aliu)  an:  even  identical,    PjoA-tcUrulu  (M|,  of  whi<± 


ly  ikrielCHU  of  the  perfect  to 


NdinerDm  arldition*  have  been  made  to  our  brawied^  oF  ti 
development  end  nurtinf  ha^tt,  which  are  extremely  vaned.  ion 
forma  diapeiuini;  i^ib  or  hunying  through  the  jnetamorphoai 
and  hoppinft  out  of  the  egg  Ln  the  perfect  conriilion  (27). 


.however,  in  haviKeKb 

le  future  between  which  i 

s  from  the  three  order*  i 

_._ I  Inferior  ardea  or  cbevni ^ 

CDRtinuomly  oeeified  with  the  centra.    Aa  a  matter  of  fact. 

idy  of  the  dcvek^nncnt  hai 
■  —■ '  — Wquent  complete 

_.  — ._— _1  paiTi  of  elenientB 

ftail-virtEbnie  of  Caudata).  or  entirely  by  the  pair  of  donal  element!. 
In  the  Eoindata.  the  vertebrae  of  the  tnin^  are  formed  on  twn 
dUferent  ^ani.  fa  aDme  the  ncKochord  itmauu  for  a  long  lime 
eipoied  aknw  the  venttal  nrface,  and,  owing  to  the  abienoe  ol 
cartitaginou*  formation  around  it,  diiappfan  without  ever  becnm- 
lof  iBvened  otberwiie  than  by  ■  thin  tUnic  menibrane;  It  can  be 
eaaly  Mrippcd  off  belov  the  vertebme  in  larval  •pedmeni  on  the 
point  of  mctamorphDaini.  Thii  hu  been  termed  Ibe  ipklariiJ 
type.  In  otbirit  which  repteim  Ibc  perichirial  type,  the  ircater 
•bare  nf  the  fotmatea  of  tbe  whole  vertebra  falli  to  the  (^ired) 
dotaal  cartitage.  but  there  ii  in  addition  a  narrow  vartisl  or  hypo- 
cbordal  cartilage  whidi  fniee  with  the  dorul  or  becomn  connected 
with  il  by  caldfied  tiwue:  the  notochord  ii  Ibui  completely  lur- 
raindedfiy  a  thick  iheath  in  ladpoln  with  imperfectly  developed 

al  cartilage*  menttoiied  above. 


articulating  condyle  of  1 


Mverte  proceHCi  of  diapophy^^  there  appean 
tra  an  intervertebral  can ilaae.  out  nf  which  the 
f  the  centrum  a  formed,  and  becomes  attached 


Fio.  4.— The  Ant  two  venebrae  of  ftt/HTM.  VP.  Atlai;  VP, 
lecogd  vertebrae;  a,  intercandyloM  proceH  of  the  atlu;  b.  the 
articular  nitfacei  foe  the  occipital  condyle*.  Theribaol  Ibe  leaind 
venebn  are  not  repreieated.   A.Donal;  B,  ventral:  C.laieml  view. 


Fic.   s.—Nixltina.  PoBerior  (A) 

and  ventral  (B]  viewi  of  tbe  lacnl 
vertebrae  (J.V.);  S.R.\  S.R.',  lac- 
ralribaiil.ilium!  /r.  iadiium. 
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I  not  wis  ibaK  at  CmKptrryiikiiL     Thi 
Jiould  be  nude  here  ID  the  nut  °^  acloDlii 


1  the  onlen  which  ue  elill  repreiented  u  the  iireieiit  day. 
a  oE  the  tkull  v«  reduced  in  numbr'  «'"■  rh^  "  nrim'w 

liited,  mn  in  the  aduJL  Huiley'i  I 
Hmu  tlcill,y„pl,is  ilW.»»>),  fig.  8. 
lew  (fttrimnis  Hun/enu  i^  iffluAraiK4ii 

the  Afoia.  i>  Tenurkably  ■ 
tortHleJ  or  pGettranta]  booe 


,  ud  fai  ■  lew  fonu  (AgUan.  nne  P<<s(ii)b<ih}  the  paired  « 
ID  of  (lieie  boDB  hu  diuppeind  in  the  iduli.  Pnfronul  boi 
fltmnt  in  the  SalamviiriSst  and  AmfUiimidat,  but  abKiiI  I 


,^^,.  — JflCDtlRly  Ion  jn  the  latter-  The  vomer  11  nngl 

critiMat.iDlbcAiloH.  Inthelowcriavof  Duet  af  the  Ecaudai 
the  wmpliyul  cvtiUga  cmity  leparatcly  front  the  deniuy  bone 
lovmactbeKMiJIed  menco-nKchrjUnboneei  but  iheie  nrmphyHi 
booe^  Hidlillnct  In  Ihc  Irof,  ure  leu  u  in  the  HylUiit  and  Bii/imi^ 
etinifiitinpiiihabkintbePaWaliiiiuandDiiH-'---' "■" 


FiQ.  4. — Lateral,  dona]  and  ventral  viewi  of  the  cni^lira  ef 

(he  left  half  of  the  akull;    in  the  ventral  view,  the  paia^iheiiaid, 
palalo-plerygoid.  and  VDmcn  are  fiiven  in  outline.    The  letlen  have, 
lor  the  moat  part,  Che  aame  dgmhcation  ■■  before. 
Vll.^,  Pcateiior  divuion  of  [be    a,      AKxndinj  jHnceia  ol  the 

VII.      Chorda  tympanL  p,       Pteryio-palatine  procei*. 

in  in  in   c-:-. j —j  .!.:_■     j_       (hiadiile  proce^ 


itjj.   Kyo-iuipcnKirialUnntnit.    CI.  [fig, 
m.kJ,  Mandibulo-hvoid  ligament       gloltl*. 

Btf.  B».  Builbranchiala. 
branchiate  Fnttiiat  have  only  three  (lee  fig. 

or  aniulzr  bone*  (an  Hfl.  13),  the  Elro  poalerioi 
the  hyoid.  In  the  Ecaudata,  as  ihown  by  E. 
W-  G.  RtdewDod  (30),  the  whole  hyobranchial 

diwppni  without  1  nice.     The  hyoid  s(  the 


Mtckel'a  cutiU^ 
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^Coraaiid  And  antetAA  ondy  abut  on  tbe 

lormer  type  L9  crnnplitied  t^  dw  tcads 

augh  ivhen  quiTt  youiu  tbot  batrachiana 
lar  to  Ihlt  mbicli  pftuiIi  throughout    life 


X  median  Lloe  id  (m 


upponcd  by  ■  bony  Hyie^ 


irecHiiictl.  [othe&lii 
d>u  the  LliLiiu  ia  grcAt 
cloagiled  and  the  puBii  ai 
uchliiiB  an  Aattcned,  di>- 
cddah  and  cloiely  applied 
EDlheirf eUon  by  tVirin  ner 
tatUatt  Ibe  _ix1vic  sirdle 
looka  like  a  pair  of  tonga. 
The  loiif   bonct  of  the 


ou)  inittany  of  the  StcgDcephaiia  and  Caiidata.contaiosHi  tace^fat 
clcmcntt  when  the  manui  i>  [uUy  developed.  wh!Ut  tbe  number  ii 

1  ...J  ■_  .L...  * L-.i  t *--",wo  or  three  digit*.    E^crot 

only  Four  fiinrrinaal  dipia 
more  oc  lea  dininct  mdi- 
I  to  be  tbe  outer  digit  v-iiich 
raraBceofafilb^^  takes 


phdL4ngeflia3,3,3,  ainthtSiegocephjiliaandCaudata,  3.>.i.  siaihe 
Ecaudaut.  tnihefoDt  thFdigiiauauallymjmberhve.aDdtheplubuki^ 
^p  >-  3-  3,  >  JTi  the  Caiidata,  3.  >.  j,  4.  3  in  tbe  StegocepuliaL  ud 


- -..  -. kd  taillbi  batnichiam  i*  renatkabfc 

he  ereat  abundance  of  rolJicular  glandi.  of  whkh  tbcte  mir 
ro  Klndin  each  having  a  tpecial  leoHion,  whkh  it  alwaya  nnwe 
!(  acrid  and  irritating,  ind  afforda  *  mcaiu  of  defeux  agiiiM 


—  , fMi,  Bhirfi 

H  ladiuu  of  Sooth  America  [crpouoninilharuiuii 

tnd  an  nmiialibtcvthelr lam ilie.  wch  u  tlw i_ 
called  "  panMoid  "  (dandi  on  the  back  of  tbt 


In  atJ  larval  formi,  in  the  Caudata.  and  [n 
a  few  of  tbe  Eanilala  {XnupMi,  for  iiU 
the  cpidermla  bsociiea  modlMd  in  n 
vith  tbe  tennlnatioD  of  leiuorr  aervc 
|]va  rjie  to  orgaiu  of  tbe  nne  nali 
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The  fl^au  of  rliculation  cannot  be  dealt  oilli  hoc:  the  moat 
important  addition  made  (0  cur  knowledH  in  receni  yean  bciiuc 
round  in  the  conlribiiticini  of  F.  Kodutetter  <3S)  and  ol  G.  B.  Howe* 
lit),  deabni  *ith  tbe  u>vaiii  (pcMerur]  cardinal  vdni  in  nU- 
raanden  and  •ome  of  tbe  Ecaudau.  The  heart  ii  aituated  quite 
(orvard»  in  the  f  ular  or  pectoral  tt  ' 
batiachiani  vhicn  have  a  lerpediirann 
Vv-'f)  it  it  moved  back  to  a  diataao  which  Bcsmpaiable  to 


m  S 


e  chromatodion 


irg  in  thia  reapect  quite  ca 
iinvua  cbameleona.  Berid 
0  ccHa,  the  pirancnt  indue 
jretlov  and  rd.    Tbe  gre 

-    frequent  in  frogi  and  new 

^  arc  mervtv  lubic^ve  coiourit  due  to  inti 
ferencCp  On  the  mecbaDivn  Of  tbe  cbanae 
colour,  cf.  W.  Biedetmann  (33). 

One  of  the  iDtemline  leonl  diKovetiea 
that  of  the  "  hairy  "  frog  {TntietaUaduu). 
Hbicb  tbe  aldei  o(  tbe  body  and  limba  ■ 

d  with  k >••—■'"  ->■-  '- — -•— 

hatlUua 

___  aupdal  _,_... 

the  ualea  of  laaoy  batrachiai 

Iff  for  the  purpoae  of  cUnsinf  to  I. . 

be  noticed  below,  under  tbe  heading  /"ofrint 
aad  Qfiperitien, 

■  i>«ttf£a<k— iBtheMicmauriaandBniicb- 
lottnria  amodc  tlie  SteEnxphalia,  aa  in  tht. 
other  orden,  the  bollow.  cunkal  or  ilightly 
curved  teeth  odilbit  aiinple  or  only  ili)"^-'- 

fnldn]  wallt.     But  in  the  LabyrintbixlL 

leu  marked  tiaem  the 

}faldi<i(the«a]lwkich, 
d  ramifyinx,  produce  tbe 
-     -ihiTiil-'   '"■ 


/    tycluan  (dcndrodont)  CTDoopieryEian 
I     In  the  remarlable  nlamanhr  kiOoia-.  ^ 
teeth  in  the  jawaarecompraied.  iliari>«d^j 
lancet  ihapcd.     The  teeth  air  nut  implanlnl 


sloped  ai 


',    Hyoid. 
',  B\  Br',  E 


&hut 


SET 


ana  Dunlt  of /cUty- ^o„t   pieasnlir 

tfUt  ilMliaana.        ri,;gival  mrficii  of  the 
u^  u<niln*u  the  dvnlary  elen 

they  are  nearly  aiwaya  awnc  iq  toe  hiwpi 
-,iaw  of  tbe  EcBudata  (eiccptioni  in  Hmi- 
atradu,  .4in^iF<iUJ>«lcHi,  Amphodia,  Ctrala- 
V-,     u.vt<.*  ^a'rwJhM.  the  male  of /?in»rpWi*diAuj),  many 

Tfi    Trachea.  ^  which  (toada,  for  Imiance}'  are  cntimly 

StCt   Inferior      vena  ^^^tulou*. 

V.     Venride.  "f  the  teeth  on  the  piiale.    They  may  nccut 

Am,  Auridea.  Bmultaneouily  on  the  vomett,  tie  pelaiine., 

Rnc.-    Lite     tight  the    ptervguda    and    the  j»ra.pheroid    in 

aul  left  aupe-  ■««  o(  tbe  Stegocephala  (Daujojiw,  Sulrya. 

tiar  cavae.       AamtJuiltiiui),  on  the  vomers,  palatines  and 
7'«.  Tmocui        ar-  paraaphenoid  In  many  aalamanarid*  {Ptitho- 

ttrtoiaa.  imlaut  and  D«Jiiw(iio(*!ii«),  on  the  vomcn. 

At    Lett     aort]cP'^'7C<a<^'^  paraapbenoid  (Bme  Prlebalei), 

aicb.  on  the  vouefi  and  paraapbenoid  (Tn^fun, 

i>wf.Rifhl    pulmoB-^n:**"''").  whilB  in  the  majority  o(  other 

aiyanerv.Thet"'rachun«  the/ are  confined  10  tlie  vomen 

_'.: — li.._aiid  palatine!  or  to  the  vomer)  alone  (17). 

A>  regards  the  alimenlary  organt.  it  will 
niHice  Id  lUte,  in  thii  very  brief  (kelch.  thai 

ct  CO     """■  J  ». '^"^"^^^^"^  "[T| 

Gcsudala  are  mairily 

heiullcl 


bnfifvoTYHf  and  Ihcdigcttive  tract  itj ^ 

■nd  ceiled  up  hke  the  qitli«  of  a  watch,    The , 
in  (hc-Apoda.  -  The  tongue  ia  rudir'^' —  -^  ' 
Caudala,  vdl  developed,  and  ofle 
tnS  Boat  of  (he  Emidita,  tauUy . 


1  the  5iiAiiiiaiHfriditi 


iccunca  in  rnoet  of  tbe  toakea. 
Tit  Kafiraltr/  Orrwi. — Tbe  laryiu,  v 
■    '  ihi  Caudata  — '  '-  •■■-  ■—- ■-   '-  ■ 


moH  of  the  Caudata  and  io  the  Apbda,  b  highly  developed  in  tbe 
Ecaudata,  and  bccomea  tbe  ioHnimnl  of  tbe  powerful  v^ce  witb 
whkh  many  of  the  fnn  and  toodi  are  provided.  The  luanaie  loq| 
umpletHbaainaDineattbepeieruiibniichialeCaudala;  tbeypnel- 


^  ,_,  nlamaodrida,  and  attain  their 

...„  ....  devckipment  in  the  Ecaudata,  enedaUy  In  aueb  faua  «• 
[ho  burnnring  PiMaUi.  Althoogh  UK  luisi  are  pceaent  In  each 
fotma  aa  pteoerve  the  eilla  thimi^t  life,  £  la  highly  leaarkaUe 
that  quite  a  number  olabtanchiate  oalamanden,  betouiDg  moAly 
'  '^  '"  DamttiMliimiu  and  PMudmUimi,  ate  devoid 
ientitl^byt^--■-■ .■■..-'.■ ■   . 


■uJtSiS 


mediate  conditi 

the  lusgi.  either  the  right  1 


aalamandera,  betoaciDg  moatly 

-,..- -  and  PIMadHUiaat,  ate  devoid 

^/^  the  lUn  and  by  the  bucco-phaiyngcaj 

rhaveledu    ■  ™     °*        "■"* 

Apoia,  aa  in  mai 


eloped  than 


the 


*idaity  (<  the  kiilncis,  wiih  which  ih<7  male  ulandi  are  inilmJiIely 
eoooecled.  Th.;  otiiJuciB  are  long,  uiuall^  miin:  oi  lua  csnvaluud 
tubea  which  open  pofleriorly  into  the  cloaca,  while  their  anterior 
aperture  ia  aituated  lar  lorwaid,  utnedniei  cbs  to  the  mot  of  the 
lung;  their  walli  •ccreie  a  gclgtiiioue  tubilaDce  which  inwia  tha 
drained  b^  *- --' — '-■-'- -.-..,      --    «■     ,   ,.  - 


ea.  andT  reaorting  10  the  water,  tbi^ 
lied  \y  lively  evolutiona 
,oaiI  their  apernutof —  ■- 
Ltophore,  probably  tec 

.  copvlatlpi^  the  femije  abiorba 
Che  ipermatoioa  by  aqueediu  them  out  of  the  ipenBatophorc 

I .L.  rloacal  lipa.     Other  ncwta,  and  many  aalamandera. 

reitrial  or  aifuatk,  pair,  the  male  embracing  the  female 
He  limbt  or  in  the  pelvic  region,  and  the  nuka  of  aueh 
■variably  devoid  of  ornamental  iccondary  ae 


iphore  ii  reaorted  to,  althotigh  It  i 
lie  apermatophore  are  abtorud  di 
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of  (he  mle,  unany  the  ton 
nrriy  the  hind  limtH  (a  tew  At 
ing  10  the  mode  of  ampleaatioi 
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■  (pleunxlde  newl,  Eaudiu).  (e)  Oa  tbe  belly. 

uind  European  neiTIi).  ueotd-  '■*  " 


breut  ud  buidt  i 


of  tbe  loot  u  in  Duatbuiiu.  BimSiifiUor.  uid  PeMylti.    

Bv^lei  ol  the  South  AmencAD  frogi  of  the  leiuie  Ltptodiuhiia  Ihe 
"  — '  ■■ — '-  an  arnied  wilh  veiy  lar|e  if^oei,  irUcb  inflict 

lie  femak  held  in  cnbnce. 

iraudala.  dieea>andepoi[lcdeiiitlyiath«     ~ 

, on  bave»»hi3^  female  fbldiov—-'- 

her  hind  limbt^    The  en>  are  af»  depotited  aingiy 


._ —     .-  niany  o(  tlie  Eciiudau,  inS'inVlew  of  Ihe 

lod  Apoda»  the >-■  ■  ■  


Caudata  and  Apoda»  the  f^gt  ait  laid  in  •uinn  or  banda  wliich  an 
twined  round  aquatic  planu  or  caiiied  by  the  pannl;  wliiitt  in 
ollwr  Eraudata  they  form  larse  maaiea  wkicb  atiier  float  on  tbe 
aurfaiT  of  the  water  or  uok  to  ibe  bottom. 

young  haveundcTBone  part  or  the  wholeof  the  mEtamorphoui.    Vivi- 


>../«£ 


(psnidoflajtit 


in  Cemua  Eait  fdi 

, ..^  itiUmHfluaiM.- 

tnchianit  including  moat  of  the  £um 
and  the  foad-yolli  ii  in  ioullicieat  i; 
appeodaie  of  the  embryo.  But  in 
Ancrican  tpedee*  and  ia  a  Ercal  mat 
the  en  ii  lar^  and  a  coddderable  pc 
time  at  a  jrollc^ac.  Alilmugb  the  tcp 
it  ia  vwy  irnouLr  in  Ebeee  lypea.  ao 
•pproam  to  the  meroblaalie  egf . 

mtfa  tbe  eieeptlon  of  a  nundier  < 
devdopnRBt  taltei  place  within  the  eg| 
iMtncBiana  iuidcr|a  luetainorphOKa. 

an  eaaeatially  different  fnjin  IhoK  of  >•»  iiu»iuc  ><jiii<. 
lo»i]  Stefocephalia  underwent  meiaiqarpbaaia,  a*  we  III 


IT  European  and  Nonh 
habjtanta  cf  the  tropjcf, 


oung  pai«n(  throuah 


Many  cava  are  known  Iti  which  IheyouiiEba'- 
world  In  the  perfect  condition,  ai  in  Ibe  blark     . :  . 
AIpe  <5lIaiwiHlra  afra).  the  cave  lalamander  (Si 
CHcilbi  TftUaHeeUi.  and  a  number  ol  Imgi.  ii  :.  . 
Anno.  R-fiitt,  tome  flelelrrma.  Kana  apialiB  \   ■     .Ij 

coB|Lete  tRbliona[Aica[  indei  to  thne  ctKaan 

■bhlnatancet  of  parental  (ait  in  taliiaa  batrac:-.  ,         '   i  '  i.       I 
In  the  intcreitine  articlet  by  Lilian  V.  Sampw::.  <-t]  .  .'  i  !  ' 

ago.  when  our  Imowlcdrt  of  thne  wonifea  ol  batrachian  Ide  wai 
far  leii  advanced  than  it  ia  now,  the  ptindpal  modca  of  protection 

1.  Protection  by  meani 


. — RAacephffruif  Ciiro- 
— Rantt  opiiAff- 


U  Data  nuning  by  Ibe  par 
A    Tadpolei    tranaponi 

DtninbaUi,  fiylL. 
B.  Etit  piDlected  by  tht 


■kylltlaui.  5»{(i>iiu. 
jy  the  partnta  who  coD  themsi 
a    them.— tfoaWeSrym,     Dti 
Auloiai,     FUllaitx,     CryplcbrfuhiH,     , 
Icklkyo^ii.  Hyfetittkii.  Sifkmepi. 

(o)  Rniind  the  leii.  by  the  itaHc—Alylti. 
(fi)  On  Ihe  back,  Vr  '<•'  female. 

(1)  EipoKd.— i7^  (ihUu,  H.  nsK 

(ij  In  cdl-like  pouchn.— Pi>i. 


w 


W  la  the  1 

GHfrapltcaf  OufrihiMM.- 
to  iBbatnchiao  faunae  wer 

conaidcnbly  from  that  whid. 

of  reptHea,  tbe  liiardi  ^vcially. 
ralmli:--<l)  Europe  andfionh^ 


eiponl,   by  the  ti 

h  (tbcfindiicad  vocal  Be], 


divtiioa  cf  tbe  wodd  according 
I  altemotcd.  it  would  diflcr  tvt 
the  principal  fn 
Id  have  bur  J 
Europe  and  IJonh^  and  Temperate  Atia.  , 
Sahara  {pataearrtic  region)  and  north  and  C 
fiea  (nearctlc  reglsn):  (i)  Afnea  and  South-Eiincm  A 
lioplajl  Biul   Illdlao  rttioo];   (a)  South  America   (nBotrnpaal 
inji  and  U)  Auitralla  (AiulnQin  leginn).    Tbe  flr«  wouU  be 


rffi: 


... . U)  AiBlraliiijAiiro 

(altboiuh  a  few  ipeclea  penetrate 


, , _.,  , jnd  aeoEjiifiicat 

^ucMfernHa^  Doatly  EurDpaeo.AaiatJe.  but  odc  lesiia 
_i.  aatTtbe  aaoeRiua  PtMaMtii  tbe  tccaad  by  Ihe 

^namn  m  HyliAu;  the  third  by  tbe  preaeflct  ol  Apoda.  Ibe  pn- 
valence  of  arcderDui  Ecaudata  and  the  icareitv  of  Xonidar.  the 
fourth  by  tbe  prevalence  of  arciferout  Ecaudata  and  the  abteacc  ol 
Kaniiat,  at  well  at  by  the  abienn  of  either  Caudata  oc  Apedi. 
Madagaicar  might  almoat  atand  at  a  fifth  diviiiaD  of  the  world, 
chancicfind  by  the  total  abaeitce  of  Caudata.  Apoda*  and  ardlanB 
•^— --•-■- ,    But  tbe  ckiae  rd^tlon  ef  Ita  VBy  rich  frog^fauna  U''^-' 


o(  Ihe  Ethi  . 
grrat  importance ' 

ar 


tainX 


.■SSfii 


^■eaka  uainn  attachi 


data  at  do  Uadagatcar  and  Auttralia,  tbe  former  having  «iIt 
Firmiaitrnia.  tbe  latter  only  Arcifera.  Although  there  ia  mun 
■imilariiy  between  Ibe  Apoda  d  Africa  and  of  South  America,  one 
genui  bong  even  ^aunon  to  both  parta  of  the  world,  tbe  ingi  an 
eititmeN  different,  apart  from  the  numeraut  repcetenlativo  id 
the  widehidiatributed  genua  2i|/ii.  llmaybeaaidthat-ontbewhott, 
the  diitribution  of  the  batracbiana  agreca  to  tome  Detent  with  thil 
of  freah-watcr  fiihea.  ocept  for  tbe  much  Icta  narked  affinity 
between  South  America  and  Africa,  although  even  among  the  former 
we  have  the  atriking  example  of  the  dinributioa  of  the  very  namral 
group  of  the  agloual  balrachiant.  repewntcd  bf;  Pip*  ic 


irica  and  .by  Xenopia  an 

_.BLI0O.APHV.-(f)  On 

.4inpUMii,  cT,  E.  D.  Copt.  Cul.  Mai.  Mil,  iBSJ.  p.S75:G.  Btur, 
SiinuW.vl,  1897,  pp.  170,  jTii  6,  G.  Wilder,  tt  p.  J9S:  T  CaL 
I.e.  p.  446:  O,  P.  Hay.  U.  p,  773!  T.  Gill,  Srimo  (il.  tx.  laoo, 
p-  730:  L  Steintger,  ip.  cIL  a.,  loD*,  n  QU.  (3)  E  Fraaa.  "  Dii 
Labyrinlhodonten  der  ichw]t»icbeo  Tna^  PilaraaWf.  xmvi., 
tBSs,  p.  1.  (3)  Pnc.  ZoA.  Sac,  \<f».  ii.  p.  170.  (4)  E.  D.  Cope. 
"  Synofiua  of  the  Extinct  Batrachia  of  North  America,"  Prvt-  Ac. 
Fkslii,.  iS69,  p,  108,  (SI  "  Reiearchei  on  the  Smiclurt.  OiEuia- 
tion  and  ClaiHlication  of  tbe  Fowl  Reptilia.  vii  "  PU.  rnai. 
clixxiiL  (B).  iSoi.  p.  ]ii.  («)  CimtriJtt  Natml  Huury,  viiL 
(1901),  (7)  "  Die  llrvIerlBHier  (Eotetiuoda)  del  alcbiucben 
Roiliennden,"  Aatcm.  terOgadl,  natnrlk.  .tuTSeriin.  Itoi,  Ko.  ly. 
"  Die  bntwicltlungigeachicbte  von  Brencbioaaurua  amblyitoau," 
ZiilKir.  diUuy.  {hT  Al.  1U6,  p.  S76.  WC.  Emery. ''Oberdit 
Beiiehungen  dea  Chiroplerygium  aum  Ichthyoptervfuim,'*  Ztti 
An.  X,,  i9S7,  p.  IBS;  E.  D.  Cope.  "On  tbe  Phylogeny  (d  tSr 

V ^.,  "  n—    j,^_  piiig,^  SBe_  ,^^^  ,g,,^  p.  ,go;  H.  B 

mmyand  Phylogenetic  Poailionef  j>a(;^lffai, " 

.0..    _    G.  Baur,  "  The  Stegcrephili 

■     -  -        —    •_  DSLn^r 


Pollard.  "Oath 
ZikI.  Jatrt.  Ai 


Ay.-^..>6^,p.6S7.l-P 


.  Utm.  IK.  bdf  f'm.  ii.,  iSS. 
Derivation  of  the  Pectoral  Member  id 
Rip.  BrU.  Au.,  I897,  p.  697.  (»)  E.  D. 
....  .  U  Mammalia."  Pnc  Amir.  PiiUi.  St. 
nil.,  1S84,  p.  43:  cf.  DitoiHion  on  Origin  of  Mamnali,  Prtt. 
lalcn.  Cnp.Zml.,  Cambridge,  IBoSialioH.  Cadow,  "  TbeOriein 
odlidlaBimrUit,"  Z.f.ltirtM.h..  1901.  p.  14s :  and  R.  Broon. 
J!<^Sr<f..lH,.i9a(.p.437-  (10)  A.  Fritich,  Faua  dir  CuIkW  a4 
liir  JToMrlEiH  dtr  ymtfarmatien  BUmau,  volt.  I  and  Ii  (Ptague. 
1879-1S8J,  4to)i  H.  Credner,  "  Die  Stecoeepbalea  aui  dea  Roilir- 
EKioen  de*  Plauenichen  Grundea  bd  Dreiden."  Ziitidkr-  iriOak. 

Eat.  Ga.,  iUl-te94!  I,  W.  Dawion.  "On  the  Beiulti  of  Rtniu 
iploranoot  of  ErecrTreei  coolaiidng  Animal  Remaini  in  the  Cial 
Fomutioo  of  Nova  Scotia,"  PUf.  Tiaiu.  clxxiii.,  lUi.  p.  6iii 
H.  B.  Geiniti  and  J.  V.  Da'chmflller  "  Die  Saurier  der  nntetet 
Dvas  von  9M-'h^n."  Palarotitoir.  Kxia.,  18S2,  p.  1^  A.  Caudn,  Ifl 


fTT}-^'^."!' 


■..  D.  d.Vi 


AmfkibUn  ilr  Rhtiapi^l  (Mliniti 
Calalstui  cf  Ihe  FciiiRiplUvi  c*i 

>uaffli>iflig£ilclU  (Stuttgart,!  S96,  4 


1899-1891.  4to):  R.l!y4^lii 
I  mpkibi^  in  il  Sril,lli  ifaiw 
Frui,  Dii  uhMinim  Tm^ 
MraiirK-Sun-aliiyiw  m  SlOIMrl 
a>;  O.  Jaekd."  Die  OiganiLiua 


BATRACHOMYOMACHIA— BATTANNI 


pnnU  from  Ihc  D< 


iiT'dirModiw"  SHE,  w.''*Si*"pFo(.  A. '. 
^  1  >*■  i^^y  A  Batnchud  ArnuuliUo,"  ^iwr-  Mk^  imh 
p.   998.      IM)  C  CmnlHiir,   I/Kfcriiictnin  ntf  a„L:  I 

410);  H.  <-,ido-.  "  On  Ihc  EvDlutiQO  ol  tilt  VwKbral  !.'.: 
Amphiba  and  AmniDia."  Pliil.  Tram,  clmvil.  (B),  i-;<  . 
(IS)  R.  Wiodcnheim.  I>u  Analomij  iir  CymiuiikiBiun  1],  ,  ■. 
4Mi;  W.  Ppltn.  "Ober  die  Eintrilung  dtr  Cafcliiin.- 
Biri.  At,  I«7q.  pL  914;  C.  A.  BoulciTf^Fr.  Caalctm  ,'f  I'  : 
Cradinlia  i.  Camdala  awt  Balratkia  A  Boda  in  On  Cull.-.  I  • 
BrilUhUt,.tm{Loaion.lMl.anij,ind"ASynoptifjlt\-  < 
ind  SpBic  ~  n[  Apodil  Bitnchuiu,  i'^.£,  i»)s.p.jni.  ilc: 
the  Structure  and  AflLiiilia  of  the  Ampkaaatiba.  P- 
PkOai.  SiK.  cdir.,  1*86,  p.  4t).  (IT)  £^ciM]]i  nalvn,-:  ■ 
lUlur  fi^^,lt.mtn  mf  Ctylm.  ±  (Wiabidca.  i8s;-i"  ' 
(IS)  "  Tbt  ChovtrocnnlDm  ol  the  Ichthyrhp'idi,"  ,^^i/   .' 

t8S».      (IDl   If  HTwSd'^  ■■lui.erTil..  .    ■        ,       ■ 
^i«.ix..  l-.,i,  p.aifij  UC.inmnD,"R-  ■ 


Salimlia  J.  BanidaU  in  llu  CoUlchm  o/lfaCrVlull  £>unim  (1 
iBSi,  8vd).  (23)"Oo(heDtvdopTOntD(tbeVeritt™lCo: 
/'■>a  and  XcupW,"  ^lul.  ^u.  liu.,  I»9a,  p.  ju.  (M) 
Baulenatr,  "  On  llymenachirnj,  a  New  Type  of  Afilow 
trKhi^lM.'-  -*«-..  ■iB(i*=I.  K.fl.  (7).  iv-,  law,  p.  1«.  (23, 
Vi<UI.  «n».  ^f.  a«T«l«a  (3).  W„  1^,  N?  IS.  pi,  I,.  1 
WalEcmorfl.  "Obcr  foKUe  FHIkIm,  iubaonden  pBlieobilr 
Jain-ji.  W«.  Vt^lfarifct..  l88s»odl8B6.  7^'  "  ~ 
die  EntwkkeluDi  einci  Batrachltrt,  Hjic 
MeumornboK."  tftii,  Btrl.  Ac.  1B76,  p.  ;  r 

Tienvlt  im  IwlUndudiea  Cuiina.''  Dai 
C.  A- BouleiKr. "  Rcpciluiad  Batrachiaiii< 
rfaiu.Z«a(.l^.iui..lSse.p.SM  H.v.Ihcri 
o(  PkyUtmtiaia  ilVnniii,^  ;<•■••.  ii»l  Vif 
p^  461;  H-  H-  Smitn.  *'On  OvipodLbi 
Eutracluaa  leniu  Dtiiirttaui."  Ani4r.  K 
G.  B.  Howo,  "  Notei  oa  tbt  Gulai  Broo 
^arwimi."  P^.S..  18«S,  p.  3Ji:  W.  J.  Hi 
,»lci," -(i«'- flTrt  miii.,  1889.  p.  381:  E.  A 
--  -■--  "f-jwltdBeoftht  Br«(l,o|Habi"o- 

«Nm 

,„...    J.J5l_ ,,... 

r  Not«rmia-AilHi.^    Vtrk.  ilniijuk. 

L.   V.    M«irly,  '■  BnlrtgE  lur  Kennlnii  1 

Neu-Cuinea.      Tcrma.    TiaiUh,    Baiapa..    _,__     ,.    ,_, 

O  A-  BoulfMiscr,  "  Ctralak^ia  hiibatui  carrying  fqi  do  iti  bacV, 
P-ZS.,  190J,  ii.  p.  115:  /ifcm.  "  Dramplion  ol  a  nnr  Tm-f™ 
of  tbr  gsiiu  ^Ai»  f niia  Britiah  Cuiniia,  carrying  cgga  on  the  back, 
9b^<it,.  IwHrU.  p.  106:  H.  S.  FcmiBOD,  "  Travancorc  Batrachivu." 
/  Bomiaj  N.lf.  Sec.  IV.,  1904,  p.  4M.  (U]  Cut.  Uaf.  iv.,  ii., 
lg9S..P-  '3-  (M)  "  D"  Hyobranchiaf-Bkrfcrt  d«  Anura,''  Morf*. 
of  tbe  Hyobranchul  Skeleton  at  the  Panlry  Fiw,"  P.Z.S.,  16a}, 
p.  SIT-  (111  W-  <^-  RidewDod.  "  On  llie  Hyobnachial  Skeleton 
ami  Laryna  of  Ilymcxxkirus,"  J.  Li%H.  5of.  xaviiL,  189Q,  p.  454. 
(SI)  Metpktl.  JiArt.  xaul..  1895.  p.  I.  (Jl)  G.  B.  Hovn  andA.  XT 
Havio.  /.Z.S.,  iSM.  p.  40s.  IMIC.  A.Souleniet.  "  The  Pmionoua 
SeCTFUOD  of  BaInoliiani."^\iU.  Sdniu,  I..  1B91.  p.  liy,  F.  Gidon. 
Vcaiiu  maWMcf  It  ItricM  iumanit  cha  laialmina  (Patii.  1807, 
8^v).  (U}'<r^C<I.i'l>yrisl.U.,  I89I.P.4SS'  (3«)G.A.BouIenier. 
p^ls..  igoo,  p-  4u,  and  tool,  ii.  p- 709;  H-  Cadow,  Atuit-  XWl 
xviii..  <?«>L.(>'  f^^-     13'". G.  A.  Boiileager.  "On  (he  Pmenu  of 

^''^^^^^■-a'^  ymh  on  VMriUx^  p1'.S^  itgo^d^^  a») 
-  — )    PXS.,  1888.  p.  111. 

L^iriiCli''*'^,Snier 

. "'SMi.' Ak."Bii.''^iiL.  igo^i  ^  Sss'     (4iS ^ uirL°ul^ 

{ilodca  of  Bncdini  and  Development  among  jlillim,"  Am4r.  Hal. 
iTxiv..  1900.  p-  405-  (*J)  "  Biuipflcie  dec  KhwanilnKn 
Bttnrh\tr."  AbfNal.Grl..  kalle.  joii.,  IflOl,  p.JM-     (G.  A.  B.) 

BATKACHOHTOKACHIA  (Or.  ^Irpaxoi,  "frog,"  fiEli, 
"mouK,"  and  jiiici.  "bailie"),  the  "  Eillle  of  Fmjj  and 
iSic^/*  a  coiDic  qjic  or  panxly  on  the  Itiad,  definitely  atld- 
Initcd  lo  Homei  by  the  lUiinaiu,  but  accotdioi  to  Pluurcti  (D« 

n»9" 


IE  Habil  and  Devetapni 


i8,'p.8g;  ^.  JVeda, 
It  nf  Rkatffpkffmi 
Brandt.,  "  l!jirveB 


(40)    O-  A-  Boulrni 


■*?,?•  h, ' 


Hrniuli  ItaUpalaU,  4j)  tbt  mik  ol  Fi|ra  ol 
the  bratbei  (or  ■>□]  of  Anemisia,  queen  of  CarU  and  ally  at 
Xenea.  Some  modeni  acbolan,  however,  au(gii  It  to  u  aooify- 
Dxnu  poet  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

EditimbyA.LiHhrich(i896). 

BA1TA,  an  An(lii-Inc^aii  mOitaiy  term,  probably  derived 
ttoia  the  Canaitse  UoKo  (rice  in  the  fautk),  oieaiung  a  qiedal 
aUowance  made  to  offictn,  loldien,  or  other  public  leivanti  in 
the  field. 

■A1TA0UA.  a  tow?)  of  Venetia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Padua,  II  m.S.S.W.  by  nil  fiom  Padua.  Pop.  {i«oO  44S<. 
It  lie>  at  the  edge  of  tbe  volouic  Euganean  HiUt,  and  ii  noted 
'for  it*  wum  laline  tpm^  and  natuial  vapour  grotto.  A  firu 
palace  vai  etected  Id  tbe  FaUadlan  ityle  in  the  I71h  centuiy  by 
Matchesc   Benedetto   Selvatico-&tenK,   thai   owner  of   the 

BATTAKHn.  Africafi  "  Aiabi "  of  Semitic  atock.  They 
occupy  the  buki  of  the  Blue  Nile  near  Kbaitum,  and  it  wu 
Bgainit  them  lha.1  General  Cordon  fought  meat  of  tail  batdea 
near  tbe  town.  Their  ahetkli,  El  Obcld,  nnited  Gotdoo'i  tioopa 
on  tbe  4tb  of  September  1S&4,  a  defeat  which  led  to  tbe  dc« 
Invatment  bf  Khartum.  In  the  iSlh  centuiy  Jama  Brace 
deaciibed  them  aa  "  a  thieving,  pilfering  loL" 

BAnALlOH,  a  unit  of  military  orsaulation  conilatiiig  of  four 
or  more  companiei  of  infanliy.  TJie  term  [•  uied  in  neariy  eveiy 
array,  and  ii  derived  through  Fr.  imm  It.  boUa^imi,  Med,  LaL 
btttalia  (see Battle).  "  Battalion  "in  the  16th and  17th  centuriea 
implied  a  unit  of  Infantry  forming  p*rt  of  the  line  of  battle, 
but  at  £nt  meant  an  unuiually  large  tallalia  oi  a  tingle  large 
body  of  men^  formed  of  levcral  baUaliai.  In  (he  British  tegular 
aervice  tbe  infantiy  battalios  ii  commanded  by  a  lieut..coloneI, 
who  a  aufsted  by  an  adjutant,  and  coulata  at  war  atrength  of 
about  1000  [ayonets  In  eight  companies.  Enginecia,  train, 
certain  kinds  of  aTtlUeiy,  and  more  rarely  ovaliy  are  aljo 

BATTAHBAKO,  or  BATTAmoNO  (loolty  .filriilaiiBif),  tbe 
chief  town  of  tbe  north-western  diviilon  of  Ckmbodia,  fOtme^ 
capital  of  Mon ton  Kmer,  i-f.'  "  Tbe  Cambodian  Division, "one of 

piotectoiate  of  Cambodia.  It  Is  situated  in  103°  6'  E.,  13°  6'  N., 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  and  on  tbe  river  Sang  Ke,  which 
Sowt  eastwtrdi  and  fall)  into  tbe  Tonle  or  Talt  Sap,  the  great 
lake  of  Cambodia.  The  (D¥mii  acolleclion  ofbamboabouscaot 
no  Impotiince.  but  theie  is  a  walled  enc«n(e  of  some  historical 
interest.  Trade  is  small  and  ia  carried  on  by  ChineM  Kttlen, 
chiefly  overland  with  Bangkok,  but  to  a  small  ei(en(  aba  by 
water  with  Saigon.  The  population  is  about  5000,  two-thJrda 
Cambodian  and  the  remainder  Chinese  and  Siamese.  The 
language  Is  Cambodian. 

Bat(arabang  was  laken  by  the  Siamese  when  they  ovetian 
(he  kingdom  of  Cambodia  towards  the  end  of  tbe  iB(h  century, 
and  was  recognized  by  the  French  as  belonging  to  Siani  when 
the  frontier  of  Cambodia  was  adjusted  by  treaty  In  1867-1873. 
In  another  treaty  In  1S93,  Siam  bound  herself  Id  mniinfin  no 

annulled  by  the  treaty  of  1904,  by  which  Baltambsng  was 
detinilety  admitted  to  lie  within  tbe  Fnnch  sphere  of  infiuenct. 
Under  a  further  treaty  b  March  1907  (see  Siau),  the  district  of 
Battainhiing  was  finally  ceded  to  the  French. 

BATTAMMI.  01  BHrr.Ni,  a  ttnall  tribe  on  the  Waiiri  border  of 
tbe  Noitb-West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  The  Battannis 
bold  the  hHls  on  (he  border*  of  Tank  and  Baann  in  the  Dera 
Ismail  Khan  disliicti  from  tbe  CalMr  mounlain  ca  tbe  north  ta 
tbe  Gomal  valley  on  tbe  south.  They  are  only  3000  fighting 
men  strong,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  tbe  jackals  of  tbe 
Waziris.  Their  chief  Importance  arise)  from  tbe  tact  that  no 
raids  can  brcairied  into  British  districts  by  the  Mabsud  Wazirit 
without  paislDg  through  Biitanni  territory.  A  small  British 
eipedillon  against  tbe  Battannis  was  led  by  Lt.-CoL  Rynd 
"Jo.  Under  (he  eidteraent  caused  by  Ihe  preaching  of  ■ 
fanatical  mullah  the  Mahsud  Waiiris  had  attacked  the  town  of 
ComaL  Tbe  Battuinii  failed  to  supply  inlormation  as  to  their 
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movements,  and  gave  them  a  passage  through  their  lands.  The 
British  troops  accordingly  stormed  the  Hinis  Tangi  defile  in  face 
of  opposition,  and  burned  the  village  of  Jandola. 

BATTAS  (Dutch  BaUaks),  the  inhabiunts  of  the  formerly 
independent  Batta  coimtry,  in  the  central  highlands  of  Sumatra, 
now  for  the  most  part  subjugated  to  the  Dutch  government 
The  still  independent  area  extends  from  98^-99°  35^  £.,  and 
s^'-S**  2S^  S.  North-east  of  Toba  Lake  dwell  the  Timor  Battas, 
and  west  of  it  the  Pakpak,  but  on  its  horth  (in  the  mountains 
which  border  on  the  east  coast  residency)  the  Kara  Battaa  form 
a  special  group,  which,  by  its  dialects  and  ethnological  character, 
appears  to  be  allied  to  the  Gajus  and  Alias  occupying  the  interior 
of  Achin.  The  origin  of  the  Battas  is  doubtfuL  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  were  settled  in  Sumatra  before  the  Hindu  period. 
Their  language 'contains  words  of  Sanskrit  origin  and  others 
referable  to  Javanese,  Malay  and  Tagal  influence.  Their  domain 
has  been  doubtless  much  curtailed,  and  their  absorption  into  the 
Achin  and  Malay  population  seems  to  have  been  long  going  on. 
The  Battas  are  undoubtedly  of  Malayan  stock,  and  by  most 
authorities  are  affiliated  to  that  Indonesian  pre-Malayan  race 
which  peopled  the  Indian  Archipelago,  expelling  the  aboriginal 
negritos,  and  in  turn  themselves  submitting  to  the  dvikzed 
Malays.  In  many  points  the  Battas  are  physiodly  quite  different 
from  the  Malay  type.  The  average  height  of  the  men  is  5  ft; 
4  in. ;  of  the  women  4  ft.  8  in.  In  general  build  they  are  rather 
thickset,  with  broad  shoulders  and  fairly  muscular  Umbs.  The 
colour  of  the  skin  ranges  from  dark  brown  to  a  yellowish  tint, 
the  darkness  apparently  quite  indepmdent  of  climatic  influences 
or  distinction  of  race.  The  skull  is  rather  oval  than  round.  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  Malay  type  are  the  large,  black,  long- 
shaped  eyes,  beneath  heavy,  black  or  dark  brown  eyebrows.  The 
cheek-bones  are  somewhat  prominent,  but  less  so  than  among  the 
Malays.  The  Battas  are  dirty  in  their  dress  and  dwellings  and 
eat  any  kind  of  food,  though  they  live  chiefly  on  rice.  They  are 
remarkable  as  a  people  who  in  many  ways  are  cultured  and 
possess  a  written  language  of  their  own,  and  yet  are  cannibals. 
The  more  civilized  of  them  around  Lake  Toba  are  good  agri- 
culturists and  stock-breeders,  and  understand  iron-smelting. 
They  weave  and  dye  cotton,  make  jewellery  and  krisses  which  are 
often  of  exquisite  workmanship,  bake  pottery,  and  build  pic- 
turesque chalet-like  houses  of  two  storeys.  They  have  an  organ- 
ized, government,  hereditary  chiefe,  popular  assemblies,  and  a 
written  dvil  and  penal  code.  There  is  even  an  antiquated  postal 
system,  the  letter-boxes  being  the  hollow  tree  trunks  at  cross- 
roads. Yet  in  spite  of  this  comparative  culture  the  Battas  have 
long  been  notorious  for  the  most  revolting  forms  of  cannibalism. 
(See  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  brc,  of  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  1830.) 

The  Battas  are  the  only  lettered  people  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago who  are  not  Mahommedans.  Their  religion  is  mainly 
confined  to 'a  belief  in  evil  spirits;  but  they  recognize  three 
gods,  a  Creator,  a  Preserver  and  a  Destroyer,  a  trinity  suggestive 
of  Hindu  influence.  * 

Up  to.  the  publication  of  Dr  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk's  essay,  Over 
sckrift  en  uitspraak  der  Tobasche  tool  (1855),  our  knowledge  of  the 
Batta  language  was  confined  to  lists  of  words  more  or  less  com- 
plete, chiefly  to  be  found  in  W.  Marsden's  MisaUaneous  Works, 
in  F.  W.  Jungfauhn's  BaUalander,  and  in  the  Tijdsckrift  van  hei 
Batamaasck  Genootschap,  voL  iiL  (r855).  By  his  exhaustive 
works  {Bataksch  Leesboek,  in  4  vols., .  x86x-x862;  BaU^ksck- 
nederduifsch  Woordenboek,  i86x;  Tobasche  Spraakktt$tstf  1864- 
1867)  van  der  Tuuk  made  the  Batta  lan|(uage  the  most  accessible 
of  the  various  tongues  spoken  in  Simiatra.  According  to  him, 
it  is  nearest  akin  to  the  old  Javanese  andTagal,  but  A.  Schreiber 
(Die  Battas  in  ihrem  VerhOUnis  tu  den  Maiaien  von  Sumatra, 
1874)  endeavoured  to  prove  its  closer  affinity  with  the  Malay 
proper.  Like  most  languages  spoken  by  less  civilized  tribes, 
Batta  is  poor  in  general  terms,  but  abounds  in  terms  for  special 
objects.  The  number  of  dialects  is  three,  viz.  the  Toba,  the 
Mandailing  and  the  Dairi  dialects;  the  first  and  second  have 
again  two  subdivisions  each.  The  Battas  further  possess  six 
peculiar  or  recondite  modes  of  speech,  such  as  the  hata  andung, 
or  language  of  the  wakes,  and  the  hata  poda  or  the  soothsayer's 


language.  A  fair  acquaintance  with  reading  and  writing  b  voy 
general  among  them.  Their  alphabet  is  said,  with  the  Rejang 
and  Lampong  alphabets,  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  The  language 
is  written  on  bark  or  bamboo  staves  from  bottom  to  top,  the 
lines  being  arranged  from  left  to  right.  The  literature  ooosiits 
chiefly  in  books  on  witchcraft,  in  stories,  riddles,  incantations, 
&c  and  is  mostly  in  prose,  occasionally  varied  by  verse.' 

See  alao  "  Reisen  nach'dem  Toba  See,"  Petermanns  Mittea.  (1883): 
Mod^liani,  Fra  i  Batacchi  indipendeuU  (Rome,  iSoa);  NeumaoB, 
"  Het  Pane-  en  BUastroomgebiecf,'*  Tydsckr.  Aardr.  Gen.,  1885-18S7; 
Van.Diik  in  the  same  periodical  (tteo-1895);  Witq;  Eaaton  in  the 
Jaarboek  voor  het  M^inweteH,  189a;  Niemann  in  the  Encydopaeik 
van  NedeHandsch-Iniie.uadar  the  headiiw  Bataks,  with  vay  deca3ed 
bibliography;  Baron  J.  v.  Brenner,  JMsuek  bei  den  ^nmbdn 
Sumatras-  (Wurzburg,  1893);  H.  Breitenstein,  21  Jakre  in  Indie*, 
Java,  Sumatra  (Leipzig,  1899-1900);  G.  P.  Rouffaer,  Die  Batik- 
KuHst  in  niederldnd*  -ch-Indien  und  Uire  Gesckickte  (Haariem,  1899). 

BATTBU  or  Battels  (of  uncertain  origin,  possibly  connected 
with  **  battje,"  a  northern  En^^ish  woi^  mfaning  to  feed,  or 
"  batten "),  a  word  used  at  Oxford  University  for  the  food 
ordered  by  members  of  the  college  as  distinct  from  tJie  usual 
"  commons  ";  and  hence  college  accounts  for  board  and  provi- 
sions supplied  from  kitchen  and  buttery,  and,  generally,  the 
whole  of  a  nun's  college  accounts.  "  Batteler,"  now  a  resident 
in  a  college,  was  originally  a  rank  of  students  between-  oommone'is 
and  servitors  who,  as  the  name  implies,  were  not  supplied  with 
"commons,"  but  only  such  provisions  as  they  ordered  for 
themselves. 

BATTEN.  SIR  WILUAM  (floruU  1626-1667),  British  sailor, 
son  of  Andrew  Batten,  master  in  the  royal  navy,  first  appears  ai 
taking  out  letters  of  marque  in  1636,  and  in  1638  he  obtained  the 
post'of  surveyor  to  the  navy,  probably  by  pnrehase.  In  March 
1643  he  was  appointed  seoond-in-command  under  the  eari  oi 
Warwick,  the  parliamentary  adn^ral  who  took  the  fleet  out  ai 
the  king's  hands.  It  was  Vice- Admiral  Batten's  squadron  idiidi 
bombarded  Scarborough  when  Henrietta  Maria  landed  there. 
He  was  accused  (it  appears  unjustly)  by  the  Royalists  of  directing 
his  fire  particularly  on  the  house  occupied  by  the  queen,  and  up 
to  the  end  of  the  First  Civil  War  showed  himself  a  steady  partisaB 
of  the  parliament.  To  the  end  of  the  Hrst  Civil  War,  Battea 
continued  to  patrol  the  English  seas,  and  his  action  in  1647  in 
bringing  into  Portsmouth  a  number  of  Swedish  ships  of  war  and 
merchantmen,  which  had  refused  the  customary  salute  to  the 
flag,  was  approved  by  parliament.  When  the  Second  Qvil  War 
began  he  was  distrusted  by  the  Independents  and  removed  from 
his  command,  though  he  confessed  his  continued  willingness  to 
serve  the  state.  When  part  of  the  fleet  revolted  against  the 
parliament,  and  joined  the  prince  of  Wales  in  Holland,  May 
1648,  fatten  went  with  them.  He  was  knighted  by  the  priKe, 
but  being  suspected  by  the  Royalists,  was  put  ashore  mutiooosly 
in  Holland  and  returned  to  England.  He  lived  ih.  retirement 
during  the  Commonwealth  period.  At  the  Restoratitm  Sir 
William  Batten  became  once  more  surveyor  of  the  navy.  In  this 
office  he  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Pepys,  whose  diary 
frequently  mentions  him;  but  the  insinuations  of  Pepy^  against 
him  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  as  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Batten  in  making  a  profit  from  his  office  fell  below  the 
standards  of  the  time.  '  In  i66x  he  became  M.P.  for  Rochester, 
and  in  1663  he  was  made  master  of  the  Trinity  Houye.  He  died 
in  X667.  

There  is  no  lepamte  life  of  Batten,  bat  many  notices  of  Urn  w3l 
be  found  in  Penn's  Life  of  Sir  W,  Penn,  and  in  Pepys*  Diary. 

BATTEN,  (x)  A  term  (a  form  of  "  baton  ")  used  in  joinrry 
(q.v.)  for  a  board  not  more  than  4  to  7  in.  broad  or  3  in.  thick,  used 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  for  strengthening  or  holding  together 
laths  and  other  wood- work;  and  specially,  on  board  ship,  a  strip 
of  wood  nailed  to  a  mast  to  prevent  rubbing,  or  fixing  down  a 
tarpaulin  over  a  hatchway,  in  rough  weather,  to  keep  out  water. 
(2)  A  verb  (the  root  is  found  in  words  of  several  Teutonic  langnsgts 
meaning  profit  or  improvement,  and  also  in  the  English  "better^* 

>  Mr  C.  A.  van  Ophuijsen  has  published  On  Bijd.  tei  Lend-,  Teat- 
en  Volken-Kunde,  1886)  an  interesting  collection  of  Battak  poetry. 
He  describes  a  curious  leaf  language  used  by  Rattak  lovers,  in  wbk^ 
the  name  of  some  leaf  or  i>lant  is  substituted  for  the  word  viia 
which  it  has  greatest  phonetic  similarity. 
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and  "  boot ")  meaning  to  improve  in  condition,  cspedaDy  in  the 
case  of  aninwh  by  feeding;  so,  to  feed  ^uttonously;  the  word  is 
used  figuratively  of  prospering  at  the  expense  of  another. 

BA1TBHBER0,  the  name  of  a  family  of  German  counts  which 
died  out  about  1$  14,  whose  seat  was  the  castle  of  Kellerburg,  near 
Battenberg,  a  small  place  now  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Naaau.  The  title  was  revived  in  1851,  when  Alexander  (1875- 
x888) ,  a  younger  son  of  Louis  II.,  grand-duke  of  Hesse,  contracted 
a  morganatic  maxiiage  with  a  Polish  lady.  Countess  /ulia  Theresa 
von  Haucke  (1835-1895),  who  was  then  created  countess  of 
Battenberg.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  a  princess  in  1858,  the  countess 
and  her  cUldren  were  allowed  to  style  themselves  princes  and 
princesses  of  Battenberg,  with  the  addition  of  DurdUauckl  or 
Serene  Highness.  The  eldest  son  of  this  union,  Louis  Alexander 
(br  1854),  married  in  1884  Victoria,  daughter  of  Louis  IV.,  grand- 
duke  of  Hesse,  and  became  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy.  The 
second  son,  Alexander  Joseph  (q.v.),  was  prince  of  Bulgaria  from 
.1879  to  x886.  The  third  son,  Henry  Maurice,  was  bom  in  1858, 
and  married  on  the  33rd  of  July  1885  Beatrice,  youngest 
daui^ter  of  Victoria,  queen  of  England.  He  died  at  sea  on  the 
3oth  (rf  January  1896  when  returning  from  active  service  with  the 
Britoh  troops  during  the  Ashanti  War,  and  left  three  sons  and  a 
dau^ter,  ^ctoria  Eugenie,  who  was  married  in  1906  to  Alphonso 
XnL,  king  of  Spain.  The  fourth  son.  Frauds  Joseph,  bom  in 
z86x,  married  in  1897  Anna,  daughter  of  Nicholas  I.,  prince  of 
■Montenegro,  and  is  the  author  of  Die  volkswiiischafUkhe 
EtUmcidung  Bmigariens  von  1879  bis  tur  Gegenwart  (Leipzig, 
1891).  The  only  daughter  of  the  princess  of  Battenberg,  Marie 
Caroline,  bom  in  1852,  was  married  in  1871  to  Gustavus  Ernest, 
prince  and  ooimt  of  Erbach-Sch5nbecg. 

BATTER*  an  architectural  term  of  unknown  orig&i,  used  of 
the  face  of  a  wall  which  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  perpendicular. 
It  is  most  commonly  employed  in  retaining  walls,  the  lower 
courses  ci  which  are  laid  at  right  angles  to  Uie  batter,  so  as  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  earth  inside.  For  aesthetic  reasons  it  is 
often  adopted  in  the  lowest  or  basement  porticos  of  a  great 
building.  From  a  historical  point  of  view  it  is  the  most  ancient 
system  employed,  as  throujghout  Egypt  axid  Chaldaea  all  the 
temples  built  in  unbumt  brick  were  perforce  obliged  to  be  thicker 
at  the  bottom,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  batter  or  raking  side  which 
was  afterwards  in  Egypt  copied  in  stone.  For  defensive  puixxMes 
the  walls  of  the  lower  portions  of  a  fortress  were  built  with  a  batter 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tower  of  David  and  some  of  the  walls  built  by 
Herod  at  Jerusalem.  The  Cnisaders  also  largely  adopted  the 
principle,  which  was  followed  in  some  of  the  castles  of  the  middle 
ages  throughout  Europe. 

BATTBUNQ  RAM  (Lat.  arieSt  ram),  a  military  engine  used 
before  the  invention  of  cannon,  for  beating  down  the  walls  of 
besieged  fortresses.  It  consisted  of  a  long  heavy  beam  of  timber, 
armed  at  the  extremity  with  iron  fashioned  something  h'ke  the 
head  of  a  ram.  In  its  simplest  form  the  beam  was  carried  in  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers,  who  assailed  the  walls  with  it  by  main  force. 
The  improved  ram  was  composed  of  a  longer  beam,  in  some  cases 
extending  to  120  ft.,  shod  with  iron  at  one  end,  and  suspended, 
cither  by  the  middle  or  from  two  points,  from  another  beam  laid 
across  two  posts.  This  is  the  kind  described  by  Josephus  as 
having  been  used  at  the  siege  of  Jerxisalem  (BJ.  iii.  7.  ig).  The 
ram  was  shielded  from  the  missiles  of  the  b^eged  by  a  penthouse 
iviiua)  or  other  overhead  protection.  It  was  often  mounted  on 
wheels,  which  greatly  facilitated  its  operations.  A  hundred 
soldiers  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  even  a  greater  number,  were 
employed  to  work  it,  and  the  parties  were  relieved  in  constant 
succession.  No  wall  could  resist  the  continued  application  of  the 
ram,  and  the  greatest  efforts  were  always  made  to  destroy  it  by 
various  means,  such  as  drc^ptng  heavy  stones  on  the  head  of  the 
ram  and  on  the  roof  of  the  penthouse;  another  method  being  to 
seize  the  ram  head  with  grapnels  and  then  haul  it  up  to  a  vertical 
position  by  suitable  windlasses  on  the  wall  of  the  fwtress. 
Sometimes  the  besieged  ran  countermines  under  the  ram  pent- 
house; this  if  successful  would  cause  the  whole  engine  to  fall  into 
the  excavation.  In  medieval  warfare  the  low  penthouse,  called 
cat,  was  generally  employed  with  some  form  of  ram. 


BATTBR8BA,  a  south-westera  metropolitan  borou^  of 
London,  England,  bounded  N.  by  the  Thames,  N.E.  by  Lambeth, 
and  S.E.,  S.,  and  W.  by  Wandsworth.  Pop.  (1961)  z68,907. 
The  principal  thoroughfares  are  Wandsworth  Road  and  Battersea 
Park  and  York  Roads  from  east  to  west,  connected  north  and 
south  with  the  Victoria  or  Chelsea,  Albert  and  Battersea  bridges 
over  the  Thames.  The  two  first  of  these  three  are  handsome 
suspension  bridges;  the  third,  an  iron. structure,  replaced  a 
wooden  bridge  of  many  arches  which  was  dosed  in  x88i,  after 
standing  a  little  over  a  century.  Battersea  is  a  district  mainly 
consisting  of  artisans'  houses,  and  there  are  several  large  factories 
by  the  river.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary,  Church  Road  (17  76), 
preserves  from  an  earlier  building  stained  ^ass  and  monuments, 
including  one  to  Henry  St  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke  (d.  1751), 
and  his  second  wife,  who  had  a  mansion  dose  by.  Of  this  a  portion 
remains  on  the  rivenide,  cpntainlng  a  room  associated  with  Pope, 
who  is  said  to  have  worked  here  upon  the  "  Essay  on  Man." 
Wandsworth  Conimon  and  CHapham  Common  (220  acres)  lie 
partly  within  the  borough,  but  the  prindpal  public  recreation 
ground  is  Battersea  Park,  bordering  the  Thames  between  Albert 
and  Victoria  Bridges,  beautifully  laid  out,  containing  a  lake  and 
subtropical  garden,  and  having  an  area  of  nearly  300  acres.  It 
was  constructed  with  difficulty  by  embanking  the  river  and 
raising  the  levd  of  the  formerly  marshy  ground,  and  was  opened 
in  X858,  Among  institutions  are  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  the 
Royd  Masonic  Institution  for  girls,  founded  in  1788,  and  Chtuch 
of  England  and  Wesleyan  Tmining  Colleges.  Battersea  is  in  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Battersea  and  Clapham,  induding  the 
.whole  of  the  Battersea  division  and  part  of  the  Clapham  division. 
The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen  and  54 
councillors.    Area,  3x6o*3  acres. 

An  early  form  of  the  name  is  Patricsey  or  Peter's  Island;  the 
manor  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  and  until  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St  Peter, 
Westminster.  It  next  passed  to  the  crown,  and  subsequently  to 
the  family  of  St  John  and  to  the  earls  Spencer.  York  Road 
recalls  the  existence  of  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York, 
occasionally  occupied  by  them  betix.'een  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Mary.  Batteisea  Fields,  bordering  the  river,  were  formerly 
a  favourite  resort,  so  that  the  park  also  perpetuates  a  memory. 
The  art  of  enamelling  was  introduced,  c.  z  750,  at  works  in  Batter- 
sea, examples  from  which  are  highly  valued. 

BATTERY  (Fr.  bctterie,  from  battre,  to  beat),  the  action  of 
beating,  espedally  in  law  the  unlawful  wounding  of  another  (see 
Assault).  The  term  is  aji^lied  to  the  apparatus  used  in  batter- 
ing, hence  its  use  ^  military  organization  for  the  unit  of  mobile 
artillery  of  all  kinds.  This  consists  of  from  four  to  eight  guns 
with  their  personnel^  wagons  and  train.  In  the  British  service 
the  term  is  applied  to  field,  horse,  field-howitzer,  heavy  and 
moimtain  artillery  units.  "  Battery  "  is  also  used  to  imply  a 
mass  of  guns  in  action,  espedally  in  connexion  with  the  military 
history  of  the  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries.  In  siegecraft,  a 
battery  is  simply  an  emplacement  for  guns,  howitzers  or  mortars, 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  the  siege,  and  protected  as  a  rule 
by  a  parapet.  In  fortification  the  term  is  applied  similarly  to 
permanent  or  semi-permanent  emplacements  for  the  artillery  of 
the  defence.  In  aU  these  senses  the  presence  of  artillery  is  implied 
in  the  use  of  the  word  (see  Artillery,  and  FoxTmcATXON  and 
SiEGECRAn).  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  "  pitcher  "  and 
"catcher"  in  baseball;  for  a  collection  of  utensils,  primarily 
of  hanunered  copper  or  brass,  espedally  in  the  French  term 
hatterie  dc  cuisine-,  and  for  the  instruments  of  percussion  in  an 
orchestra. 

Electric  Bolfery.-— This  term  was  applied  by  the  old  electridans 
to  a  collection  of  I^eyden  jars,  but  is  now  used  of  a  device  for 
generating  electridty  by  chemical  action,  or  more  exactly,  of  a 
number  of  such  devices  joined  up  together.  There  are  two  main 
dasses  of  electric  battery.  In  primary  batteries,  composed  of  a 
number  of  galvanicor  voltaic  "  cdls,"  "  couples  "  or  "  dements," 
on  the  completion  of  the  interactions  between  the  substances  on 
which  the  production  of  electridty  depends,  the  activity  of  the 
cells  comes  to  an  end,  and  can  only  be  restored  with  the  aid  of 
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a  fresh  tnpply  of  those  substances;  in  secondary  batteries,  also 
called  storage  batteries  or  accuxnuUtors  (f.v.),  the  substances 
after  the  exhaustion  of  the  cells  can  be  brought  back  to  a  condi- 
tion in  which  they  will  again  yield  an  electric  current,  by  means 
of  an  electric  current  passed  through  them  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. The  first  primary  battery  was  constructed  about  1799  by 
Alessandro  Volta.  In  one  form,  the  "voltaic  pile,"  he  placed  a 
series  of  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  disks  one  above  the  other, 
separating  each  pair  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  piece  of  cloth 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  common  salt.  In  another  form,  the 
"  couronne  de  tasses,"  he  took  a.number  of  vessels  or  cells  con- 
taining brine  or  dilute  add,  and  {daced  in  each  a  rinc  plate  and  a 
copper  i^ate;  these  plates  were  not  allowed  to  touch  each  other 
within  the  vessds,  but  each  ainc  plate  was  connected  to  the 
copper  plate  of  the  adjoining  vessel.  In  both  these  arrangements 
an  electric  current  passes  through  a  wire  which  is  connected  to 
the  terminal  {dates  at  the  two  ends  of  the  series.  The  direction 
of  this  current  is  from  copper  to  zinc;  within  ttch  cell  itself  it 
is  from  zinc  to  copper.  Tlie  plate  to  which  the  current  flows 
within  the  cell  is  the  negative  piaUf  and  that  from  which  it  flows 
the  positive  plate;  but  the  point  on  the  negative  plate  at  which 
the  current  enters  the  external  wire  is  the  positive  poUf  and  the 
point  on  the  positive  plate  at  which  it  leaves  the  external  circuit 
thit  negative  pole.  During  the  time  that  the  external  connexion  is 
maintained  between  the  two  poles  and  the  current  passes  in 
the  wire,  the  zinc  or  positive  plates  are  gradually  dissolved,  and 
hydrogen  gas  is  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the  copper  or  negative 
plates;  but  when  the  external  connexion  is  broken  this  action 
€eaaes.  If  the  materials  used  in  the  cells  were  perfectly  pure, 
probably  the  cessation  would  be  complete.  In  practice,  however, 
only  impure  commercial  zinc  is  available,  and  with  this  corrosion 
continues  to  some  extent,  even  though  the  external  drcuit  is 
not  dosed,  thus  entailing  waste  of  material  This  "  local  action'' 
is  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impurities  in  the  zinc 
plate  form  miniature  voltaic  couples  with  the  zinc  itself,  thus 
causing  its  corrosion  by  voltaic  action;  and  an  early  improve- 
ment in  the  voltaic  cell  was  the  discovery,  applied  by  W.  Sturgeon 
in  1830,  that  the  evil  was  greatly  reduced  if  the  surface  of  the  zinc 
plates  was  amalgamated,  by  being  rubbed  with  mercury  under 
dilute  sulphuric  add.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  simple  cell 
composed  of  copper  and  zinc  in  dilute  add  is  that  the  current  it 
yidds  rapidly  falls  off.  The  hydrogen  formed  by  the  operation 
of  the  cell  doeft  not  all  escape,  but  some  adheres  as  a  film  to  the 
negative  plate,,  and  the  result  is  the  establishment  of  a  counter 
or  reverse  electromotive  force  which  opposes  the  main  current 
flowing  from  the  zinc  plate  and  diminishes  its  force.  This  pheno- 
menon is  known  as  "polarization,"  and  variotis  remedies  have 
been  tried 'for  the  evils  it  introduces  in  the  practical  use  of 
primary  batteries.  Alfred  Smee  in  1839  modified  the  simple 
copper-zinc  couple  exdted  by  dilute  stUphuric  add  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  copper  thin  leaves  of  platinum  or  platinized 
silver,  whereby  the  elimination  of  the  hydrogen  is  facilitated; 
and  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  keep  the  plates  free  from 
the  gas  by  mechanical  agitation.  The  plan  usually  adopted, 
however,  is  dther  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  film,  or  to 
introduce  into  the  cell  some  "  depolarizer  "  which  will  destroy 
it  as  it  is  formed  by  oxidizing  the  hydrogen  to  water  (see  also 
Electkolysis). 

The  former  method  is  exemplified  in  the  cell  invented  by 
J.  F.  Daniell  in  1836.  Here  the  zinc  stands  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add  (or  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate),  and  the  copper  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the  two  liquids  bdng 
separated  by  a  porous  partition.  The  hydrogen  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  cell  replaces  copper  in  the  copper  sulphate,  and  the 
displaced  copper,  instead  of  the  hydrogen,  being  deposited  on  the 
copper  plate  polarization  is  avoided.  The  electromotive  force  is 
about  one  volt.  This  cell  has  been  constructed  in  a  variety  of 
forms  to  suit  different  purposes.  In  a  portable  form,  designed 
by  Lord  Kelvin  in  1858,  the  copper  plate,  soldered  to  a  gutta- 
percha covered  wire,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel 
and  covered  with  crystals  of  copper  sulphate;  over  these  wet 
sawdust  is  sprinkled,  and  then  more  sawdust,  moistened  with 


solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  upon  which  is  placed  the  zinc  plate. 
The  Minotto  cell  is  similar,  except  that  sand  is  substituted  for 
sawdust.  In  these  batteries  the  sawdust  or  sand  takes  the  i^ce 
of  the  porous  diaphragm.  In  another  class  of  batteries  the 
diaphragm  is  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  action  of  gravity 
alone  is  relied  upon  to  retard  the  interdiflusion  of  the  liquids. 
The  cell  of  J.  H.  Meidinger,  invented  in  1859,  may  be^  taken  as 
a  type  of  this  class.  The  zinc  is  formed  into  a  ring  which  fits 
the  upper  part  of  a  glass  beaker  filled  with  zinc  sulphate  solution. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  is  placed  a  smaller  beaker,  in  which 
stands  a  ring  of  copper  with  an  insulated  connecting  wire.  The 
mouth  of  the  beaker  is  dosed  by  a  lid  with  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
through  which  passes  the  long  tapering  neck  of  a  glass  balloon 
filled  with  crystals  of  copper  sulphate;  the  narrow  end  of  this 
neck  dips  into  the  smaller  beaker,  the  copper  sulphate  slowly 
runs  out,  and  being  specifically  heavier  than  the  zinc  sulphate  it 
collects  at  the  bottom  about  the  copper  ring.  In  Lord  Kdvin's 
tray-oell  a  large  wooden  tray  is  lined  with  lead,  and  is  covered 
at  the  bottom  with  copper  by  electrotyping.  The  zinc  plate  is 
enveloped  in  a  piece  of  parchment  paper  bent  into  a  tray  shape, 
the  whole  resting  on  little  pieces  of  wood  placed  on  the  botiom 
of  the  leaden  tray.  Copper  sulphate  is  fed  in  at  the  edge  of  the 
tray  and  zinc  sulphate  is  poured  upon  the  parchment.  A 
battery  is  formed  by  arranging  the  trays  in  a  stack  one  above 
the  other. 

Various  combinations  have  been  devised  in  which  the  hydrogen 
is  got  rid  of  more  or  less  cofflpletdy  by  oxidation.  Sir  W.  R. 
Grove  in  1839  employed  nitric  add  as  the  oxidizing  agent,  his 
cell  consisting  of  a  zinc  positive  plate  in  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm  of  unglazed  earthenware  from 
a  platinum  negative  immersed  in  concentrated  nitric  add.  Its 
dectromotive  force  is  nearly  two  volts,  but  it  has  the  objection  of 
giving  off  disagreeable  nitrous  fumes.  R.  W.  von  Bunsen  modi- 
fied Grove's  cell  by  replacing  the  platinum  with  the  much  cheaper 
material,  gas  carbon.  Chromic  add  is  much  used  as  a  de- 
polarizer, and  cells  in  which  it  is  employed  are  about  as  powerful 
as,  and  more  convenient  than,  dther  of  the  preceding.  In  its 
two-fluid  form  the  chromic  add  cell  consists  of  a  porous  pot 
containing  amalgamated  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  a 
carbon  plate  surrounded  with  sulphuric  add  and  a  solution  of 
potassium  or  sodium  bichromate  or  of  chromic  add.  But  it  is 
commonly  ysed  in  a  one-fluid  form,  the  porous  pot  being  dis- 
pensed with,  and  both  zinc  and  carbon  immersed  in  the  chromic 
add  solution.  Since  the  zinc  is  dissolved  even  when  the  draiit 
is  not  dosed,  arrangements  are  frequently  provided  by  which 
either  the  zinc  plate  alone  or  both  plates  can  be  lifted  out  of  the 
solution  when  the  cell  is  not  in  use.  In  preparing  the  solution 
the  sodium  salt  is  preferable  to  the  potassium,  and  chromic  add 
to  dther.  In  the  cell  devised  by  Georges  Leclanch£  in  xS6S  a 
solid  depolarizer  is  employed,  in  Uie  shape  of  manganese  dioxide 
packed  with  fragments  of  carbon  into  a  porous  pot  round  a 
carbon  plate.  A  zinc  rod  constitutes  the  positive  plate,  and  the 
exdting  fluid  is  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  Sometimes  no 
porous  pot  is  employed,  and  the  manganese  dioxide  and  granu- 
lated carbon  are  agglomerated  into  a  solid  block  round  the 
carbon  plate.  The  electromotive  force  is  about  one  and  a  half 
volt.  The  cell  is  widely  used  for  such  purposes  as  ringing  electric 
bells,  where  current  b  required  intermittently,  and  for  such 
service  it  will  remain  effective  for  months  or  years,  only  needing 
water  to  be  added  to  the  outer  jar  occasionally  to  replace  loss  by 
evaporation.  On  a  closed  circuit  the  current  rapidly  falls  off, 
because  the  manganese  dioxide  is  unable  to  oxidize  all  the 
hydrogen  formed,  but  the  cell  quickly  recovers  after  polarization. 
Tlie  so-called  "  dry  cells,"  which  came  into  considerable  use 
towards  the  €aA  of  the  19th  century,  are  essentially  Leclanch6 
cells  in  which  the  solution  is  present,  not  as  a  liquid,  but  as 
a  paste  formed  with  some  absorbent  material  or  gelatinized. 
Black  oxide  of  copper  is  another  solid  depolarizer,  empk>)cd  is 
the  Lalande  cell.  In  the  Edison-Lalande  form  the  copper  oxide 
is  suspended  in  a  light  copper  frame.  The  exdting  solution 
consists  of  one  part  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in  three  parts  by 
weight  of  water,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  acted  on  by  the 
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Carbonic  add  of  the  air  it  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  petroleum 
oiL  Sodium  zincate,  which  is  soluble,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  cell,  and  the  hydrogen  produced  is  oxidized  by  oxygen 
from  the  copper  oxide.  The  electromotive  force  may  be  about 
ODc  volt  initially,  but  in  practice  only  about  three-quarters  of  a 
volt  can  be  relied  on. 

Primary  cells  form  a  convenient  means  of  obtaining  electricity 
for  laboratory  experiments,  and  for  such  light  services  as  working 
telegraphs,  bells,  &c.;  but  as  a  source  of  the  heavy  currents 
required  for  electric  lighting  and  traction  they  are  far  too 
expensive  in  operation,  apart  from  other  considerations,  to 
compete  with  dynamoelectric  machinery  driven  by  steam  or 
wrater  power.  Certain  forms,  known  as  "  stai\dard  cells,"  are 
also  used  in  electrical  measurements  as  standards  of  electromotive 
force  (see  Potektiouetik). 

See  W  R  Cooper,  Primary  Batteries  (London,  1901);  Park 
Benjamin.  The  Voltaic  Cell  (New  York,  1893);  W.  £.  Ayrton.  Prac- 
iteal  EJecirieity  (London.  1896). 

BATTEUX,  CHARLES  (1713-1780),  French  philosopher  and 
writer  on  aesthetics,  waa  bom  near  Vouziers  (Ardennes),  and 
studied  theology  at  Reims.  In  1739  he  came  to  Paris,  and  after 
teaching  in  the  colleges  of  Lisieux  and  Navarre,. was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  in  the  College  de 
France.  -  In  1 746  he  published  his  treatise  Les  Beaux-  A  rts  riduits 
d  un  mime  ^incipe,  an  attempt  to  find  a  unity  among  the  various 
theories  of  beauty  and  taste,  and  his  views  were  widely  accepted. 
The  reputation  thus  gained,  confirmed  by  his  translation  of 
Horace  (1750),  led  to  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  Academic 
dcs  Inscriptions  (1754)  and  of  the  French  Academy  (1761).  His 
Cours  de  beUes  lettrts  (1765)  was  afterwards  included  with  some 
minor  writings  in  the  large  treatise,  Principes  de  la  littirature 
(i  774).  The  rules  for  composition  there  laid  down  are,  perhaps, 
somewhat  pedantic.  His  philosophical  writings  were  La  Morale 
d'£picmre  tirie  de  ses  propres  icrU\  (1758),  and  the  Histoire  des 
causes  premUres  (1769).  In  consequence  of  the  freedom  with 
which  in  this  work  he  attacked  the  abuse  of  authority  in  philo- 
sophXi  he  lost  his  professorial  chair.  His  last  and  most  extensive 
w«vk  was  a  Cours  d'itudes  d  Vusage  des  Hives  de  ricole  militaire 
(45  vols.).  In  the  Beaux- Arts,  Batteux  developed  a  theory  which 
is  derived  from  Locke  through  Voltaire's  sceptical  sensualism. 
He  held  that  Art  consists  in  the  faithful  imitation  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  art  of  poetry,  and 
analysing,  line  by  line  and  even  word  by  word,  the  works  of 
great  poets,  he  deduced  the  law  that  the  beauty  of  poetry  con- 
sists in  the  accuracy,  beauty  and  harmony  of  individual  expres- 
aioo.  This  narrow  and  pedantic  theory  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
|y^«;«»«ng  on  propriety  of  expression.  His  Histoire  des  causes 
freneUres  was  among  iht  first  attempts  at  a  history  of  philosophy, 
and  in  his  work  on  Epicurus,  following  on  Gassendi,  he  defended 
Epicureanism  against  the  general  attacks  made  against  it. 

See  Dacier  et  Dupuy,  "  Eloges,"  in  Mimoires  de  rAcadimie  des 
JmscripiioHS. 

BATTHTANT,  LOUIS (Lajos),  Cottnt  (1806-1849),  Hungarian 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Pressburg  in  1806.  He  supplied  the 
defects  of  an  indifferent  education  while  serving  in  garrison  in 
Italy  as  a  lieutenant  of  hussars,  and  thenceforward  adopted 
all  the  new  ideas,  economical  and  political.  'According  to 
Sz£chenyi,  he  learnt  much  from  a  German  tutor  of  the  radical 
school,  but  it  was  not  till  after  his  marriage  with  the  noble- 
minded  and  highly-gifted  countess  Antonia  Zichy  that  he  began 
working  earnestly  for  the  national  cause.  When  Sz^chenyi 
drew  nearer  to  the  court  in  1 839-1840,  Batthy&ny  became  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Upper  House,  where  his  social 
ranlc  and  resolute  character  won  for  him  great  influence.  Despite 
his  *'  sardanapalian  inclinations,"  he  associated  himself  un- 
reservedly with  the  extremists,  and  spent  large  sums  for  the 
development  of  trade  and  industry.  In  1847  he  fiercely  opposed 
the  government,  procured  the  election  of  Kossuth  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Pest,  took  part  in  the  Great  Deputation  of  the  1 5th 
of  March,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  1848  became  the  first 
constitutional  prime-minister  of  Hungary.  His  position  became 
extremely  difficult  when  Jellachich  and  the  Croats  took  up 
Convinced  that  the  rigid  maintenance  of  the  constitution  ' 


was  the  sole  panacea,  he  did  his  utmost,  in  his  frequent  journeys 
to  Innsbruck,  to  persuade  the  court  to  condemn  Jellachich  and 
establish  a  strong  national  government  at  Pest.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  the  despatch  of  Magyar 
troops  to  quell  the  Italian  rising,  before  the  Croat  difficulty  had 
been  adjusted,  and  thenceforth,  despite  his  perfect  loyalty, 
and  his  admirable  services  as  HonvM  minister  in  organizing  the 
national  forces,  his  authority  in  Htmgary  declined  before  the 
rising  star  of  Kossuth.  When  Jelladudi  invaded  Hungary, 
Batthy&ny  resigned  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  new  ministry 
exclu(Ung  I^nsuth,  but  this  had  now  become  impossible.  Then 
Batthy&ny  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  two  extreme 
parties,  and  subsequently  raised  a  regiment  from  among  his 
peasantry  and  led  them  against' the  Croats.  On  the  zzth  of 
October  he  was  incapacitated  for  active  service  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  which  broke  his  arm  On  his  recovery  he  returned  to 
Pest^  laboured  hard  to  bring  about  peace,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  depuution  from  the  Hungarian  diet  to  Prince  Windischgrilts, 
whom  the  Austrian  commander  refused  to  receive.  A  few  days 
later  (8th  of  January  1849)  he  was  arrested  at  Pest.  As  a 
magnate  he  was  only  indictable  by  the  grand  justiciary,  as  a 
minuter  he  was  responsible  to  the  diet  alone.  At  Laibach, 
whither  he  was  taken,  he  asked  that  De&k  might  be  1^  advocate, 
but  this  bei;ig  refused  he  wrote  his  own  defence.  Sentence  of 
hanging  was  finally  pronounced  upon  him  at  OlmQtz  for  violating 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  overthrowing  the  constitution,  and 
aiding  and  abetting  the  rebellion.  To  escape  this  fate  he 
stabbed  himself  with  a  small  concealed  dagger,  and  bled  to 
death  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  October  1849. 

See  Berulao  Szeroerc,  Batthydny,  Kossuth,  Cdrgei  (Ger.).(Hamburg, 
1853).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BATTICALOA,  the  provincial  capital  of  the  eastern  province 
of  Ceylon,  on  the  E.  coast,  69  m.  S.S.E.  of  Trincomalee,  situated 
on  an  island  in  lat.  7"*  44'  N.  and  long.  81"  52'  £.  It  b  of  import- 
ance for  its  haven  aad  the  adjacent  salt  lagoons.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1901  was  9969;  of  the  district  (2872  sq.  m.) 
145,161.  The  old  Dutch  fort  dates  from  1682.  Batticaloa  is 
the  seat  of  a  government  agent  and  district  judge;  criminal 
sessions  of  the  supreme  court  are  also  held.  Rice  and  cocoanuts 
are  the  two  staples  of  the  district,  and  steamers  trading  round 
the  island  call  regularly  at  the  port.  The  lagoon  is  famous  for 
its  "  singing  fish,"  supposed  to  be  shell-fish  which  give  forth 
nnisical  notes.  The  district  has  a  remnant  of  Veddahs  or  wild  men 
of  the  wood.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  55)  in. ;  the  average 
temperature  80*4*  F. 

BATTISHILL.  JONATHAN  (i  738-1801),  one  of  the  best 
i8th  century  English  composers  of  church  music.  Until  1764 
he  wrote  chiefly  for  the  theatre  (incidental  songs,  pantomime 
music,  and  an  opera  in  collaboration  with  Michael  Arne,  the  son 
of  Thomas  Arne),  but  his  later  compositions  are  chiefly  glees, 
part-songs  and  church  music.  In  1763  he  had  married  a  singer 
at  Co  vent  Garden  theatre  where  he  was  harpsichordist.  She 
retired  from  her  profession  when  she  married;  and  her  death  in 
1777  so  crushed  him  that  he  composed  no  more. 

BATTLE,  a  market-town  in  the  Rye  parliamentary  division 
of  Sussex,  England,  54)  m.  S.E.  by  S.  from  London  by  the 
South  Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  2996  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  an  undulating  well- 
wooded  district,  7  m  from  the  sea  at  Hastings.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  conflict  in  1066,  which  insured  to  William  the 
Norman  the  crown  of  England  (see  also  Battle  Abbey  Roll). 
Before  the  battle,  in  which  King  Harold  fell,  William  vowed  to 
build  an  abbey  on  the  spot  if  he  should  prove  victorious,  and  in 
1094  the  consecration  took  place  with  great  pomp.  The  gate- 
house, forming  a  picturesque  termination  to  the  main  street  of 
the  town,  b  Decorated;  and  there  also  remain  parts  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Norman  church,  of  the  Perpendicular  cloisters, 
and  of  the  Early  English  refectory.  A  mansion  occupies  part  of 
the  site,  and  incorporates  some  of  the  ancient  building.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  is  of  various  dates,  the  earliest  portions  being 
transitional  Norman. 

See  Chronicles  of  Battle  Abbey,  1066- 1 176.  translated.  &c.,  by. 
M.  A.  Lower  (London,  1851). 
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BATTLE,  a  general  engagement  bettrMn  \h£  armed  forces, 
naval  or  military,  of  enemies.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Fr.  batatlUf  and  this,  like  the  Ital.  baUa^ia^  and  Span. 
bataUa,  comes  from  the  popular  Lat.  battalia  for  baltuaiia. 
Cassiodorus  Senator  (43o-?575)  says:  Battualia  quae  tulgo 
Batalia  dicuntw  .  <  .  exercitationes  milUum  vel  gladiatorum 
significant  (see  Du  Cange,  Glossariumf  s.v.  Batalia).  The  verb 
batluere,  cognate-with  "  beat,"  is  a  rare  word,  found  in  Pliny,  used 
of  beating  in  a  mortar  or  of  meat  before  cooking.  Suetomus 
(Caligula,  54. 3  a)  uses  it  of  fencing,  battuebat  pugnatoriis  artnis,  i.e. 
not  with  blunted  weapons  or  foils.  Battalia  or  batalia  was  used 
for  the  array  of  troops  for  battle,  and  hence  was  appU^  to  the 
body  of  troops  so  arranged,  or  to  a  division  of  an  army,  whence  the 
use  of  the  word  "  battalion  "  (q.v.). 

A  "pitched  battle,"  loosely  used  as  meaning  almost  a  decisive 
engagement,  is  strictly,  as  the  words  imply,  one  that  is  fought  on 
ground  previously  selected  ("  pitched  "  meaning  arranged  in  a 
fixed  order)  and  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
manders of  both  sides;  the  French  equivalent  is  bataille  arrangie, 
opposed  to  batailU  manmuvrte,  which  is  prearranged  but  may 
come  off  on  any  ground.  With  "  battle,"  in  its  usual  meaning  of 
a  general  engagement  of  hostile  forces,  are  contrasted  "  skir- 
mish,"* a  fight  between  small  bodies  ("skirmishing"  technically 
means  fighting  by  troops  in  eitended  or  irregular  order),  and 
"action,"  a  more  or  less  similar  engagement  between  large 
bodies  of  troops.    (See  also  Tactics  and  Strategy.) 

BATTLE  ABBEY  ROLL  This  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  list  of  William  the  Conqueror's  companions  preserved  at 
Battle  Abbey,  on  the  site  of  his  great  victory  over  Harold.  It  is 
known  to  us  only  from  i6th  century  versions  of  it  published  by 
Leiand,  Holinshed  and  Duchesne,  all  more  or  less  imperfect  and 
corrupt.  Holinshed's  is  much  the  fullest,  but  of  its  629  names 
several  are  duplicates.  The  versions  of  Leiand  and  Duchesne, 
though  much  shorter,  each  contain  many  names  found  in  neither 
of  the  other  lists.  It  was  so  obvious  that  several  of  the  names  had 
no  right  to  figure  on  the  roll,  that  Camden,  as  did  Dugdale  after 
him,  held  them  to  have  been  interpolated  at  various  times  by  the 
monks,  "not  without  their  own  advantage."  Modern  writers 
have  gone  further.  Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs  denouncing  the  roll  as  "a 
disgxisting  forgery,"  and  £.  A.  Freeman  dismissing  it  as  "a 
transparent  fiction.^'  An  attempt  to  vindicate  the  roll  was  made 
by  the  last  duchess  of  Cleveland,  whose  Battle  Abbey  Roll 
(3  vols.,  1889)  is  the  best  guide  to  its  contents. 

It  is  probable  that  the  character  of  the  roll  has  been  quite 

mbunderstood.    It  is  not  a  list  of  individuals,  but  only  of  family 

surnames,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  show  which 

families  had  "come  over  with  the  Conqueror,"  and  to  have  been 

compiled  about  the  14th  century.    The  compiler  appears  to  have 

been  influenced  by  the  French  sound  of  names,  and  to  have 

included  many  families  of  later  settlement,  such  as  that  of 

Grandson,  which  did  not  come  to  England  from  Savoy  till  two 

centuries  after  the  Conquest.    The  roll  itself  appears  to  be 

unheard-of  before  and  after  the  x6th  century,  but  other  lists  were 

current  at  least  as  early  as  the  Z5th  century,  as  the  duchess  of 

Cleveland  has  shown.    In  x  866  a  list  of  the  Conqueror's  followers, 

compiled  from  Domesday  and  other  authentic  records,  was  set  up 

in  Dives  church  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  and  is  printed  in  the 

duchess'  work.     Its  contents  are  naturally  sufficient  to  show 

that  the  Battle  Roll  is  worthless. 

See  Leiand,  Collectanea;  Holinshed,  Chronicles  of  England', 
Duchesne,  Historia  Norm.  Seriptores;  Brydges,  Censura  Lileraria; 
Thierry,  Conquite  de  t'Angleterre,  vol.  ii.  (1820);  Burke,  The  Roil  of 
Battle  Abbey  (annotated,  1848):  Planch6,  The  Conqueror  and  Hts 
Companions  (1874);  duchess  of  Cleveland,  The  Battle  Abbey  Roll 
(1889):  Round,  The  Companions  of  the  Conqueror"  (Monthly 
Review,  1901,  iii.  pp.  91-111).  (J.  H.  R.) 

BATTLE  CREEK,  a  city  of  Calhoun  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kalamazoo  river  with  Battle  Creek,  about 
48  m.  S.  of  Grand  Rapids.    Pop.  (1890)  13,197;  (1900)  18,563, 

*  This  is  the  same  word  as  "  scrimmage,"  and  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-French  eshrimir,  modern  escrimer,  properly  to  fight  behind 
cover,  now  to  fence.  The  origin  of  this  is  tlie  Old  High  German 
Kirman.  to  fight  l)ehind  a  shield,  scirm.  Modern  German  Schirm. 


of  whom  1844  were  fordgn-bom;(x9xo,  onisus)  25,267.  It  is 
served  by  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Grand  Think  raihrays, 
and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  Here  are  the  hospital  and 
laboratories  of  the  American  Medical  Missionary  College  (of 
Chicago)  and  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  establhhed  in  1866, 
which  was  a  pioneer  in  dietetic  reform,  and  did  much  to  make 
Battle  Creek  important  in  the  manufacture  of  health  foods,  and 
in  the  publication  of  diet-reform  literature.  Among  the  principal 
buildings,  besides  the  hospital  and  the  sanitarium,  are  seven! 
fine  churches,  the  central  high  school,  the  Post  tavern  and  the 
Post  theatre.  The  city  is  a  trading  centre  for  the  rich  agricul- 
tural and  fruit-growing  district  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  has 
good  water-power,  and  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  its 
chief  manufactured  products  being  cereal  health  foods,  for  which 
it  has  a  wide  reputation,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  grew  out 
of  the  dietetic  experiments  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
sanitarium;  and  threshing  machines  and  other  agrknltoral 
implements,  paper  cartons  and  boxes,  flour,  boOers,  engines  and 
pumps.  Extensive  locomotive  and  car  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  are  here.  In  1904  the  total  factory  product  of  Battle 
Creek  was  valued  at  $12,298,244,  on  increase  of  95%  over 
that  for  X900;  and  of  the  total  in  1904  $5,191,655  was  the  vaine 
of  food  preparations,  which  was  8*5%  of  the  value  of  food 
preparations  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  Battle  Creek 
thus  rankfng  first  among  American  cities  in  this  industry.  The 
water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality,  the 
water  being  obtained  from  Lake  Goguac,  a  summer  pkasuxe 
resort  about  2  m.  from  the  dty.  Battle  Creek,  said  to  have  been 
named  from  hostilities  here  between  some  sorveyors  and 
Indians,  was  settled  in  1831,  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1850, 
and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1859,  the  charter  of  that  year  being 
revised  in  1900. 

BATTLEDORE  AND  SHUTTLECOCK,  a  game  played  by  two 
persons  with  small  rackets,  called  battledores,  made  of  parchmest 
or  rows  of  gut  stretched  across  wooden  frames,  and  shuttlecocks, 
made  of  a  base  of  some  light  material,  like  cork,  with  tiimmed 
feathers  fixed  round  the  top.  The  object  of  the  players  is  to  bat 
the  shuttlecock  from  one  to  the  other  as  many  times  as  possiUe 
without  allowing  it  to  fall  to  the  ground.  There  are  Gxeek 
drawings  extant  representing  a  game  almost  identical  with 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  it  has  been  popular  in  China, 
Japan,  India  and  Siam  for  at  least  2000  years.  In  Europe  it  has 
been  played  by  children  for  centuries.  A  further  devek^Muent  is 
Badminton. 

BATTLEMENT  (probably  from  a  lost  Fr.  form  hastaUmini,  d. 
mod.  Fr.  bastille,  from  Med.  Lat.  bastilia,  towers,  which  is  derived 
from  Ital.  bastire,  to  build,  cf.  Fr.  bdtir;  the  Fn^K^h  word. was, 
however,  early  connected  with  *'  battle  "),  a  tcxm  given  to  a 
parapet  of  a  wall,  in  which  portions  have  htta  cut  oat  at  intervals 
to  allow  the  discharge  of  arrows  or  other  missiles;  these  cut-out 
portions  are  known  as  "  crenels  ";  the  s<^d  widths  between  the 
"  crenels  "  are  called  "  merlons."  The  earliest  example  in  the 
palace  at  Medinet-Abu  at  Thebes  in  Egypt  is  of  the  inverted 
form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Syrian  fortresses. 
Through  Assyria  they  formed  the  termination  of  all  the  waSs 
surrounding  the  towns,  as  shown  on  bas  reliefs  from  Nimrod  and 
elsewhere.  Traces  of  them  have  been  found  at  Mycenae,  and 
they  are  suggested  on  Greek  vases.  In  the  battlements  of 
Pompeii,  additional  protection  was  given  by  small  internal 
buttresses  or  spur  walls  against  which  the  defender  might  {iace 
himself  so  as  to  be  protected  completely  on  one  sMe.  In  the 
battlements  of  the  middle  ages  the  crenel  was  about  one-third 
of  the  width  of  the  merlon,  and  the  latter  was  in  addition  pierced 
with  a  small  slit.  The  same  is  also  found  in  Italian  battlements, 
where  the  merlon  is  of  much  greater  height  and  is  capped  in  a 
peculiar  fashion.  The  battlements  of  the  Mahommedans  had  a 
more  decorative  and  varied  character,  and  were  retained  &rm 
the  13th  century  onwards  not  so  much  for  defensive  purposes  as 
for  a  crowning  feature  to  their  walls.  They  may  be  regarded 
therefore  in  the  same  Ught  as  the  cresting  found  in  the  ^nni:^b 
renaissance.  The  same  retention  of  the  battlement  as  a  parrlr 
decorative  feature  is  found   throughout  the  Decorated  and 
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Perpendicular  periods,  and  not  only  occurs  on  parapets  but 
on  the  transoms  of  windows  and  on  the  tie-beams  of  roofs  and 
on  screens.  A  further  decorative  treatment  was  given  in  the 
daborate  panelling  of  the  merlons  and  that  portion  of  the 
parapet  walls  rising  above  the  cornice,  by  the  introduction  of 
qua^cfoils  and  other  conventional  forms  filled  with  foliage  and 
shields. 

BATTUE  (from  Fr.  battre,  to  beat),  the  beating  of  game  from 
cover  under  the  sportsmen's  fire;  by  analogy  the^word  is  used 
to  describe  any  slaughter  of  defenceless  crowds. 

BATTUS,  the  legendary  founder  of  the  Gre^k  colony  of  Cyrene 
in  Libya  (about  630  B.C.).  The  Greeks  who  accompanied  him 
were,  like  himself,  natives  of  Thera,  and  descended  partly  from 
the  race  of  the  Minyae.  Various  accounts  arc  given  both  of  the 
founding  of  Cyrene  and  of  the  origin  of  the  founder's  name. 
According  to  the  Cyrenaeans  (Herod,  iv.  150-156),  Battus, 
having  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  and  was  told  to  found  a  colony  in  Libya;  according  to 
the  Theraeans,  Battus  was  entrusted  with  this  mission  by  their 
aged  king  Grinus.  In  another  version,  there  was  dvil  war  in 
Thera;  Battus,  leader  of  one  party,  was  banished,  and,  on 
applying  to  the  oracle,  was  recommended  to  take  out  a  colony  to 
"  the  continent "  (Schol.  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  10).  In  any  case 
the  foundation  is  attributed  to  the  direct  instructions  of 
ApoUo.  The  name  was  connected  by  some  with  jSarraptJ'w, 
{**  stammer  "),  but  Herodotus  (iv.  155)  says  that  it  was  the 
libyan  word  for  "  king,"  that  Battus  was  not  called  by  the  name 
until  after  his  arrival  at  Libya,  and  that  the  oracle  addressed 
him  as  "  Battus  "  by  anticipation.  This,  however,  would  imply 
on  the  part  of  the  oracle  a  knowledge  of  Libya,  which  was  not 
shared  by  the  rest  of  Greece  (Herod,  /.c),  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  name  occurs  in  Arcadian  and  Messenian  legends. 
Herodotus  does  not  know  his  real  name,  but  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  x  16), 
no  doubt  rightly,  calls  the  founder  of  the  colony  Aristotcles, 
while  Justin  (ziii.  7)  gives  his  name  as  Aristaeus  who  was 
worshipped  at  Cyrene.  Four  kings  named  Battus,  alternating 
with  four  named  Arcesilaus,  ruled  in  Cyrene  {q.v.)  till  the  fall  of 
the  dynasty  about  450  B.C. 

See  R. W,  Macan's  Herodotiu  JV.-VI.  (1895),  vol.  i.  pp.  104  wq. 
and  notes. 

BATU,  or  Rock  Islands  (Dutch  Batoe)^  a  group  of  three 
greater  and  forty-eight  lesser  islands  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
W.  iA  Sumatra,  between  o"  10'  N.  to  0°  45'  S.  and  97°  50'- 
9^  35^  £•!  belonging  to  the  Ayerbangi  district  of  the  lowlands  of 
Padang  (Sumatra).  They  are  separated  by  the  strait  of  Sibirut 
from  the  Mentawi  group.  The  three  chief  islands,  from  N.  to  S.. 
are  Pini  or  Mintao,  Masa,  and  Bala.  The  total  land  area  of  the 
group  is  445  sq.  m.  The  islands  are  generally  low,  and  covered 
with  forest,  in  which  the  cocoanut  palm  is  conspicuous.  There 
b  trade  in  cocoanuts,  oil,  and  other  forest  produce.  The  natives, 
about  3000  in  number,  are  of  Malayan  or  pre-Malayan  stock, 
akin*  to  those  of  the  island  of  Nias  to  the  north-west.  Only  about 
twenty  of  the  smaller  islands  are  inhabited. 

BATUM,  a  seaport  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  and  90  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Kutais,  on  the  S.E. 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  41^  39'  N.  and  41"  38'  E.  Pop.  (1875) 
aooo;  (1900)  a8,5X3,  very  mixed.  The  bay  is  being  filled  up  by 
the  sasd  carried  into  it  by  several  small  rivers.  The  town  is 
protected  by  strong  forts,  and  the  anchorage  has  been  greatly 
improved  t^  artificial  works.  Batum  possesses  a  cathedral, 
finished  in  1903,  and  the  Alexander  Park,  with  sub-tropical 
vegetation.  Tlie  climate  is  very  warm,  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
magnolias  and  palms  growing  in  the  open  air;  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  extremely  wet  and  changeable.  The  annual  rainfall 
(90  in.)  is  higher  than  anywhere  in  Caucasia,  but  it  is  very  un- 
equally distributed  (23  in.  in  August  and  September,  sometimes 
16  in.  in  a  couple  of  days),  and  the  place  is  still  most  unhealthy. 
The  town  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  main  Transcaucasian 
railway  to  Tiflis,  and  is  the  chief  port  for  the  export  of  naphtha 
and  paraffin  oil,  carried  hither  in  great  part  through  pipes 
laid  down  from  Baku,  but  partly  also  in  tank  railway-cars; 
other  exports  are  wheat,  manganese,  wool,  alkworm-cocoons, 


liquorice,  maize  and  timber  (total  Value  of  exports  nearly  5} 
millions  stcriing  annually).  The  imports,  chiefly  tin  plates  and 
machinery,  amount  to  less  than  half  that  total.  Known  as 
Bathys  in  antiquity,  as  Vati  in  the  middle  ages,  and  as  Bathumi 
since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  Batum  belonged  to  the 
Turks,  who  strongly  fortified  it,  down  to  1878,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  Russia.  In  the  winter  of  1905-1906  Batum  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  and  a  "  reign  of  terror  ", 
lasted  for  several  weeks. 

BATWA,  a  tribe  of  African  pygmies  living  in  the  mountainous 
country  around  Wissmann  Falls  in  the  Kasai  district  of  the 
Belgian  Congo.  They  were  discovered  in  1880  by  Paul  Pogge 
and  Hermann  von  Wissmann,  and  have  been  identified  with  Sir 
H.  M.  Stanley's  Vouatouas.  They  are  typical  of  the  negrito 
family  south  of  the  Congo.  They  are  wcU  made,  with  limbs 
perfectly  proportioned,  and  are  seldom  more  than  4  ft.  high. 
Their  complexion  is  a  yellow-brown,  much  lighter  than  their 
Bantu-Negroid  neighbours.  They  have  short  woolly  hair  and 
no  beard.  They  are  feared  rather  than  despised  by  the  Baluba 
and  Bakuba  tribes,  among  whom  they  live.  They  are  nomads, 
cultivating  nothing,  and  keeping  no  animals  but  a  small  type  of 
hunting-dog.  Their  weapon  is  a  tiny  bow,  the  arrows  for  which 
are  usuaDy  poisoned.  They  build  themselves  temporary  huts 
of  a  bee-hive  shape.  As  hunters  they  are  famous,  bounding 
through  the  jungle  growth  "  like  grasshoppers  "  and  fearlessly 
attacking  elephants  and  buffalo  with  their  tiny  weapons.  Their 
only  occupation  apart  from  hunting  is  the  preparation  of  palm- 
wine  which  they  barter  for  grain  with  the  Baluba.  They  are 
monogamous  and  display  much  family  affection.  See  further 
Pygmy;  Akka;  Wochua;  Baubute. 

See  A.  de  Quatrefagcs.  The  Pygmies  (Eng.  ed.,  1895) :  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston.  Uganda  Protectorate  (1902);  Hermann  von  Wissmann, 
My  Second  Journey  through  Equatorial  Africa  (London,  1891). 

BATYPHONB  (Ger.  and  Fr.  Balypkon),  a  contrabass  clarinet 
which  was  the  outcome  of  P.  W.  Wieprecht's  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  contrabass  for  the  reed  instruments.  The  batyphone 
was  made  to  a  scale  twice  the  size  of  the  clarinet  in  C,  the  divisions 
of  the  chromatic  scale  being  arranged  according  to  acoustic 
principles.  For  convenience  In  stopping  holes  too  far  apart  to 
be  covered  by  the  fingers,  crank  or  swivel  keys  were  used.  The 
instrument  was  constructed  of  maple-wood,  had  a  clarinet 
mouthpiece  of  suitable  size  connected  by  means  of  a  cylindrical 
brass  crook  with  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  a  brass  bell. 
The  pitch  was  two  octaves  below  the  clarinet  in  C,  the  compass 
being  the  same,  and  thus  corresponding  to  the  modem  bass  tuba. 
The  tone  was  pleasant  and  full,  but  not  powerful  enough  for  the 
contrabass  register  in  a  military  band.  The  batyphone  had 
besides  one  serious  disadvantage:  it  could  be  played  with  facility 
only  in  its  nearly  related  keys,  G  and  F  major.  The  baty- 
phone was  invented  and  patented  in  1839  by  F.  W.  Wieprecht, 
director  general  of  all  the  Prussian  military  bands,  and  £.  Skorra, 
the  court  instrument  manufacturer  of  Berlin.  In  practice  the 
instrument  was  found  to  be  of  little  use,  and  was  superseded  by 
the  bass  tuba.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  in  1843  by  Adolphe 
Sax,  and  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

A  batyphone  bearing  the  naine  of  its  inventors  formed  part  of 
the  Snoeck  collection  which  was  acquired  for  Berlin's  collection 
of  ancient  musical  instruments  at  the  Technische  Hochschule 
fOr  Musik.  The  description  of  the  batyphone  given  above 
is'  mainly  derived  from  a  MS.  treatise  on  instrumentatibn  by 
Wieprecht,  in  1909  in  the  possession  of  Herr  Otto  Lessmann 
(Berlin),  and  reproduced  by  Capt.  C.  R.  Day,  in  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Royal  Military 
Exhibition,  London,  i8qo  (London,  X89X),  p.  X34.         (K.  S.) 

BAUAN  (or  Baun),  a  town  of  the  province  of  Batangas,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  at  the  head  of  Batangas  Bay,  about  54  m. 
S.  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903)  39,094.  A  railway  to  connect  the 
town  with  Manila  was  under  construction  in  X908.  Bauan  has 
a  fine  church  and  is  known  as  a  market  for  "  sinamay  *'  or  hemp 
cloth,  the  hemp  and  cotton  being  imported  and  dyed  and  woven 
by  the  women  in  their  homes.  Palm-fibre  mats  and  hats,  fans, 
bamboo  baskets  and  cotton  fish-nets  are  woven  here.    There  is 
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excellent  fishing  in  the  bay.  Hogs  and  horses  are  raised  for  the 
Manila  market.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  grows 
cacao,  indigo,  oranges,  sugar-cane,  com  and  rice.  The  language 
is  Tagalog. 

BAUBLE  (probably  a  blend  of  two  different  words,  an  old 
French  baubel,  a  child's  plaything,  and  an  old  English  babyll, 
something  swinging  to  and  fro),  a  word  applied  to  a  stick  with 
a  weight  attached,  used  in  weighing,  to  a  child's  toy,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  mock  symbol  of  office  carried  by  a  court  jester,  a  baton 
terminating  in  a  figure  of  Folly  with  cap  and  bells,  and  some- ' 
times  having  a  bladder  fastened  to  the  other  end;  hence  a  term 
for  any  triviality  or  childish  folly. 

BAUCHI,  a  province  in  the  highlands  of  the  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Northern  Nigeria.  It  lies  approximately  between 
1 1**  1 5'  and  9**  1 5'  N.  and  1 1**  1 5'  and  8"*  30'  E.  Bauchi  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  provinces  of  Kano,  Katagum  and  Bornu;  E.  by 
Bornu,  S.  by  Yola  and  Muri,  and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Zaria 
and  Nassarawa.  The  province  has  an  area  of  about  2 1 ,000  sq.  m. 
The  altitude  rises  from  1000  ft.  above  the  sea  in  its  north-eastern 
comer  to  4000  ft.  and  6000  ft.  in  the  south-west.  The  province 
is  traversed  diagonally  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  by  a  belt  of  mountain 
ranges  alternating  with  fertile  plateaus.  Towards  the  south  the 
country  is  very  rugged  and  a  series  of  extinct  vqfcanic  craters 
occur. 

Amongst  the  more  important  plateaus  are  the  Assab  or 
Kibyen  country,  having  a  general  level  of  upwards  of  4000  ft.. 
and  the  Sura  country,  also  reaching  to  elevations  of  from  3000 
to  5000  ft.  Both  these  extensive  plateaus  are  situated  in  the 
south-west  portion  of  the  province.  Their  soil  is  fertile,  they 
possess  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  the  air  is  keen  and  bracing, 
and  the  climate  is  described  as  resembling  in  many  respects  that 
of  the  Transvaal.  They  form  the  principal  watershed  not  only 
of  the  province  of  Bauchi,  but  of  the  protectorate  of  Northern 
Nigeria.  The  Gongola,  flowing  cast  and  south  to  the  Benue, 
rises  in  the  Sura  district,  and  from  the  Kibyen  plateau  streams 
flow  north  to  Lake  Chad,  west  to  the  Kaduna,  and  south  to  the 
Benue.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  between  the  hills,  and  in  the 
volcanic  districts  the  slopes  are  cultivated  half-way  up  the 
extinct  craters.  The  climate  in  the  western  parts  is  temperate 
and  healthy.  In  the  winter  months  of  November  and  December 
the  thermometer  frequently  falls  to  freezing-pomt,  and  in  the 
hottest  months  the  maximum  on  the  Kibyen  plateau  has  been 
found  to  be  rarely  over  85*. 

The  population  of  Bauchi  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000  and 
is  of  a  very  various  description.  The  upper  classes  are  Fula,  and 
there  are  some  Hausa  and  Kanuri  (Bornucse),  but  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  pagan  tribes  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization. 
Sixty-four  tribes  stiificiently  differentiated  from  each  other  to 
speak  different  languages  have  been  reported  upon.  Hausa  is 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  whole.  The  pagan  popiUation  has  been 
classified  for  practical  purposes  as  Hill  pagans  and  Plains  pagans. 
Mounted  pagans  and  Foot  pagans.  The  Foot  pagans  of  the 
plains  were  brought  under  the  Fula  yoke  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  and  have  never  cast  it  off.  The  Hill  pagans 
were  partly  conquered,  but  many  remained  independent  or  have 
since  succeeded  in  asserting  their  freedom.  The  Mounted  pagans 
are  confined  to  the  healthy  plateaus  of  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  province.  They  are  independent  and  there  is  considerable 
Variety  in  the  characteristics  of  the  different  tribes.  The  better 
types  are  hardy,  orderly  and  agriculturally  industrious.  They 
are  intelligent  and  have  shown  themselves  peaceful  and  friendly 
to  Europeans.  Others  are,  on  the  contrary,  disposed  to  be 
turbulent  and  warlike.  Amongst  the  different  tribes  many  are 
cannibals.  They  all  go  practiodly  naked.  They  are  essentially 
horsemen,  and  have  a  cmel  habit  of  gashing  the  backs  of  their 
ponies  that  they  may  get  a  good  seat  in  the  blood.  They  are 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  depend  almost  entirely  in 
battle  on  the  charges  of  their  mounted  spearmen. 

The  native  name  "  Bauchi/'  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
signifies  the  "  Land  of  Slaves,"  and  from  the  earliest  times  the 
uplands  which  now  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  province 
have  been  the  hunting  ground  of  the  slave-raider,  while  the  hill 


fastnesses  have  offered  defensible  refuge  to  the  populatioL  So 
entirely  was  slavery  a  habit  of  the  people,  that  as  late  as  1905, 
after  the  slave-trade  had  been  abolished  for  three  years,  it  was 
found  that,  in  consequence  of  a  famine  which  rendered  food 
difficult  to  obtain,  a  whole  tribe  (the  TangaU)  were  sellii^ 
themselves  as  slaves  to  their  neighbours.  Chil(|iren  axe  readily 
sold  by  their  parents  at  a  price  varying  from  the  equivalent  it 
one  shilling  to  one  and  si]q>ence. 

The  province  of  Bauchi  was  conquered  by  the  Fula  at  the 
begftining  of  the  19th  century,  and  furnished  them  with  a  valu- 
able slave  preserve.  But  the  more  civilixed  portion  had  already, 
under  enlightened  native  rulers,  attained  to  a  certain  d^ree  of 
prosperity  and  order.  Mahommedanism  was  partly  adopted  by 
the  upper  classes  in  the  x8th  century,  if  not  earlier,  and  the  son 
of  a  Mahdmmedan  native  ruler,  educated  at  Sokoto,  accepted 
the  flag  of  Dan  Fodio  and  conquered  the  country  for  the  Fula. 
The  name  of  this  remarkable  soldier  and  leader  was  Yakoba 
(Jacob) .  His  father's  name  was  Daouad  (David) ,  and  his  grand- 
father was  Abdullah,  all  names  which  in<Ucate  Arab  or  liahoin- 
medan  influence.  The  town  of  Bauchi  and  capital  of  the  province 
Was  founded  by  Yakoba  in  the  year  1809,  and  the  emirate 
remained  under  Fula  rule  until  the  year  1902.  In  that  year, 
in  consequence  of  determined  slave-raiding  and  the  defiant 
misrxde  of  the  emir,  a  British  expedition  was  sent  against  the 
capital,  which  submitted  without  fighting.  The  emir  was  deposed, 
and  the  country  was  brought  under  British  oontrd.  A  new  emir 
was  appointed,  but  he  died  within  a  few  months.  The  slave-trade 
was  immediately  abolished,  and  the  slave-market  whidi  was  held 
at  Bauchi,  as  in  all  Fula  centres,  was  dosed.  The  Kano-Sokoto 
campaign  in  1903  rendered  necessary  a  temporary  withdrawal  of 
the  British  resident  from  Bauchi,  and  comparatively  little  pro- 
gress was  made  until  the  following  year.  In  1904  the  province 
was  organized  for  administration  on  the  same  system  as  the  rest 
of  Northern  Nigeria,  and  the  reigning  emir  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  The  province  has  been  sub> 
divided  into  thirteen  administrative  districts,  which  again  have 
been  grouped  into  their  principal  divisions,  with  their  nspeairt 
British  headquarters  at  Bauchi,  Kanan  and  Bukuni.  The  Fula 
portion  of  this  province,  held  hke  the  other  Hausa  states  under 
a  feudal  system  of  large  landowners  or  fief-holders,  has  bees 
organized  and  assessed  for  taxation  on  the  system  accepted  by 
the  emirs  throughout  the  protectorate,  and  the  popuIatioBs  are 
working  harmoniously  under  British  rule.  Roads  and  tekgrai^ 
are  in  process  of  construction,  and  the  province  is  being  graduaUy 
opened  to  trade.  Valuable  indications  of  tin  have  been  found  to 
the  north  of  the  Kibyen  plateau,  and  have  attracted  the  atteatkm 
of  the  Niger  Company. 

Bauchi  is  a  province  of  special  importance  from  the  European 
pwint  of  view  because,  with  free  communication  from  the  Benae 
assured,  it  is  probable  that  on  the  Kibyen  and  Sura  plateaus, 
which  are  the  healthiest  known  in  the  protectorate,  a  sanatorium 
and  station  for  a  large  civil  population  might  be  established  under 
conditions  in  which  Europeans  could  hve  free  from  the  evil 
effects  of  a  West  African  climate. 

The  emirate  of  Gombe,  which  is  included  in  the  first  division 
of  the  Bauchi  province,  is  a  Fula  emirate  independent  of  the 
emirs  of  Bauchi.  It  forms  a  rich  and  important  district,  and  its 
chiefs  held  themselves  in  a  somewhat  sullen  attitude  of  hostSity 
to  the  British.  It  was  at  Burmi  in  this  district  that  the  laU 
stand  was  made  by  the  religious  following  of  the  defeated  sultan 
of  Sokoto,  and  here  the  sultan  was  finally  overthrown  and  kiUed 
in  July  1903.    Gombe  has  now  frankly  accepted  British  role. 

(F.  L-  L.) 

BAUDELAIRE.  CHARLES  PIBERB  (1821-1867),  French  poet, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  April  182 1 .  His  father,  who  was 
a  dvil  servant  in  good  position  and  an  amateur  artist,  died  ia 
1827,  and  in  the  following  year  his  mother  married  a  lienteoaat* 
colonel  named  Aupick,  who  was  afterwards  ambassador  of  France 
at  various  courts.  Baudelaire  was  educated  at  Lyons  and  at  the 
College  Louls-le-Grand  in  Paris.  On  taking  his  degree  in  1830 
he  determined  to  enter  on  a  literary  career,  and  during  the  net^ 
two  yean  pursued  a  very  irregular  way  of  life,  whi^  led  L^ 
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gnrntfiam,  in  1841.  to  aend  him  on  a  voyage  to  India.  Whenhe 
returned  to  Paris,  after  less  than  a  year's  absence,  he  was  of  age; 
but  in  a  year  or  two  his  extravagance  threatened  to  exhaust  his 
small  patrimony,  and  his  family  obtained  a  decree  to  place  his 
property  in  trust.  His  salons  of  1845  and  1846  attracted 
immediate  attention  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  propounded 
many  views  then  novel,  but  since  generally  accepted.  He  took 
part  with  the  revolutionaries  in  1848,  and  for  some  years  in- 
terested himself  in  republican  politics,  but  his  permanent  con- 
victrans  were  aristocratic  and  Catholic.  Baudelaire  was  a  slow 
and  fastidiotts  worker,  and  it  was  nofuntil  1857  that  he  prcxiuced 
his  first  and  famous  volume  of  poems,  Fleurs  du  mat.  Some  of 
these  had  already  appeared  in  the  Rente  des  deux  mondes  when 
they  were  publishol  by  Baudelaire's  friend  Auguste  Poulet 
Malassis,  who  had  inherited  a  printing  business  at  Alen^on.  The 
consummate  art  displayed  in  these  verses  was  appreciated  by  a 
limited  public,  but  general  attention  was  caught  by  the  perverse 
selection  of  morbid  subjects,  and  the  book  became  a  by-word 
for  unwholesomeness  among  conventional  critics.  Victor  Hugo, 
writing  to  the  poet,  said,  "  Vous  dotez  le  del  de  Tart  d*un  rayon 
macabre,  vous  cr6ea  un  frisson  nouveau."  Baudelaire,  the 
publisher,  and  the  printer  were  successfully  prosecuted  for 
offending  against  public  morals.  The  obnoxious  pieces  were 
suppressed^  but  printed  later  as  Les  ^paves  (Brussels,  1866). 
Another  edition  of  the  Pleurs  du  mat,  without  these  poems,  but 
with  considerable  additions,  a|^)earcd  in  1861. 

Baudelaire  had  learnt  English  in  his  childhood,  and  had  found 
some  of  his  favourite  reading  in  the  English  "  Satanic  "  romances, 
such  as  Lewis's  Monk.  In  1846-1847  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  which  he  discovered 
romances  and  poems  which  had,  he  said,  long  existed  in  his  own 
brain,  but  had  never  taken  shape.  From  tlds  time  till  186$  he 
was  largely  occupied  with  his  version  of  Poe's  works,  producing 
masterpieces  of  the  art  of  translation  in  Histowes  extraordinaites 
(185a),  Notivelles  Histoires  extraordinaires  (1857),  Adventures 
ir  A  rtkur  Cordon  Pym,  Eureka ,  and  Histoires  grotesques  ei  sirieuses 
(186$).  Two  essays  on  Poe  are  to  be  found  in  his  (Euvres 
ccmpUtes  (vols.  v.  and  vi.).  Meanwhile  his  financial  difficulties 
grew  upon  him.  He  was  involved  in  the  failure  of  Poulet 
MaUasIs  in  x86i,  and  in  1864  he  left  Paris  for  Belgiimi,  partly  in 
the  vain  hope  of  diqx>sing  of  his  copyrights.  He  had  for  many 
years  a  liaison  with  a  coloured  woman,  whom  he  helped  to  the 
end  of  his  life  in  spite  of  her  gross  conduct.  He  had  recourse  to 
<^iam,  and  in  Brussels  he  began  to  drink  to  excess.  Paralysis 
followed,  and  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  maisons 
de  sanii  in  Brussels  and  in  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  31st  of 
August  1867. 

His  other  works  mclude: — P^its  Pokmes  en  prose;  a  series  of 
art  criticisms  publbhed  in  the  Pays,  Exposition  unieerselle; 
studies  on  GusUve  Flaubert  (in  L*artiste,  i8th  of  October  1857) ; 
on  Thfophik  Gautier  {Revue  contemporaine,  September  1858); 
valoable  notices  contributed  to  Eugene  Cripet's  Poites  fraufais; 
Les  Faradis  artificiels  opium  et  haschisch  (i860) ;  Richard  Wagner 
et  TannMAuserd  Parisii&6x);(Jn Dernier ChapUrede I' histoire des 
eetnres  de  Balzac  (1880),  originally  an  article  entitled  "  Comment 
on  paye  ses  dettes  quand  on  a  du  g^nie,"  in  which  his  criticism 
is  turned  against  his  friends  H.  de  Balzac,  Thfophile  Gautier, 
and  Gerard  de  Nerval. 

BiBLioGKApmr.—An  edition  of  hia  LeUres  (18^1-1866)  was  issued 
by  the  Soc.  du  Mercure  de  France  in  1906.  His  (Etarts  computes 
wefw  edited  (1868-1870}  by  his  friend  Charles  Asselineau.  wtth  a 
preface  by  Thfopbile  Gautier.  Asselineau  also  undertook  a  vin- 
dicatioo  of  his  character  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it  in  his  Charles 
Baudelaire,  sa  vie,  son  tnarc  (1869).  He  left  some  nuitertal  of  more 
private  interest  in  a  M^.  entitled  Baudelaire.  See  Charles  Bauddairt, 
sougemirs,  correspondance,  hiblufgrapkie  (1872),  by  Charles  Cousin 
and  Spoeiberch  de  Lovenioul;  Charles  Bauduaire,  teuvres  ^s- 
ihMames  et  correspottdanus  iiUaites  (188^).  conuining  ajournal  entitled 
Mou  cmur  mis  d  nw,  and  a  biographical  study  by  bu^ne  Cr6pet ; 
also  Le  Tombeau  de  Charles  Baudaairt  (1896),  a  collection  of  pieces 
unpublished  or  prohibited  during  the  author's  lifetime,  edited  by 
Sw  Mallarmi  and  others,  with  a  study  of  the  text  of  the  Fleurs  du 
wtal  by  Prince  A.  Ourousof :  Fili  Gautier.  Charles  Baudelaire  (Brussels, 
£904).  with  facsimiles  of  drawings  by  Baudelaire  himself:  A.  de  la 
FfCzeli^  and  G.  Decaux.  Charles  Baudelaire  (1868)  in  the  aeries  of 


Bssais  de  HUiompku  eontemporaine;  essays  by  Paul  Bourget, 
Essais  de  psyehologie  eontemporaine  (1883^,  and  Maurice  Spronck, 
Les  Artistes  littSraires  (1889;.  Among  English  translations  from 
Baudelaire  are  Poems  in  Prose,  by  A.  Symons  (1905),  and  a  selection 
for  the  Canterbury  Poets  (1904),  by  F.  P.  Sturm. 

BAUDIER.  MICHEL  (c.  x 589-1645),  French  historian,  was 
bom  in  Languedoc  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  he  was 
historiographer  to  the  court  of  France.  He  contributed  to 
French  history  by  writing  Histoire  de  la  guerre  de  Flandre  1559- 
1609  (Paris,  X615);  Histoire  de  P administration  du  cardinal 
d'Amboise,  grand  ministre  d*ital  en  Prance  (Paris,  1634),  a 
defence  of  the  cardinal;  and  Histoire  de  radministration  de 
Fabhi  Suger  (Paris,  1645).  Taking  an  especial  interest  in  the 
Turks  he  wrote  Inventaire  giniral  de  V histoire  des  Turcs  (Paris, 
1 6 19);  Histoire  ginirale  de  la  religion  des  Turcs  avec  la  vie  de 
leur  prophite  Mahomet  (Paris,  1626);  and  Histoire  ginirale  du 
straU  eldela  cow  du  grand  Turc  (Paris,  1626;  English  trans,  by 
E.  Grimeston,  London,  1635).  Having  heard  the  narrative  of 
a  Jesuit  who  had  returned  from  China,  Baudier  wrote  Histoire 
de  la  cow  du  rot  de  Chine  (Paris,  1626;  English  trans,  in  vol.  viii. 
of  the  CoUection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  of  A.  ajid  J.  Churchill, 
London,  1 707-1 747).  He  also  wrote  Vie  du  cardinal  Ximinis 
(Paris,  1635),  whiclx  was  again  published  with  a  notice  of  the 
author  by  E.  Baudier  (Paris,  1851),  and  a  curious  romance 
entitled  Histoire  de  P incomparable odminislrationdeRomieu,  g^and 
ministre  d*itat  dcRaymond  Birenger^comtede  Provence(PsLm,  1635) . 

See  J.  Lelong,  Bibliotkique  historique  de  la  France  (Paris,  1768- 
1778):  L.  Moreri,  Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  historique  (Amsteroam, 
1740). 

BAUDRILLART.  HBHRI  J08SPH  LfiON  (1821-1892),  French 
economist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  November  1821. 
His  father,  Jacques  Joseph  (i 774-1832),  was  a  distinguished 
writer  on  forestry,  and  was  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
French  government,  eventually  becoming  the  head  of  that 
branch  of  the  department  of  agriculture  which  had  charge  of  the 
state  forests.  Henri  was  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon, 
where  he  had  a  distinguished  career,  and  in  1852  he  was  appointed 
assistant  lecturer  in  political  economy  to  M.  Chevalier  at  the 
CoUdge  de  France.  In  1866,  on  the  creation  of  a  new  chair  of 
economic  history.  Baudrillart  was  appointed  to  fill  it.  His  first 
work  was  an  Eloge  de  Turgol  (1846),  which  at  once  won 
him  notice  among  the  economists.  In  1853  he  published  an 
erudite  work  on  Jean  Bodin  et  son  temps',  then  In  1857  a  Manuel 
d*iconom$e  politique;  in  i860,  Des  rapports  de  la  morale  et  de 
Piconomie  politique;  in  1865,  La  Liberti  du  trenail;  and  from 
1878  to  x88o,  L* Histoire  du  luxe  .  .  .  depuis  Pantiquiti  jusqu*d 
nos  jours,  in  four  volumes.  At  the  instance  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politlques  he  investigated  the  condition  of 
the  farming  classes  of  France,  and  published  the  results  in  four 
voliunes  (1885,  et  seq.).  From  1855  to  1864  he  directed  the 
Journal  des  iconomistes,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
Journal  des  dibats  and  to  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes.  His 
writings  are  distinguished  by  their  style,  as  well  as  by  their 
profound  erudition.  In  1863  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politlques;  in  1870  he  was 
appointed  inspector-general  of  public  libraries,  and  in  1881  he 
succeeded  J.  Gamier  as  professor  of  political  economy  at  the 
£coIe  des  Ponts  et  ChausUes.  Baudrillart  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1889.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of 
January  1892.  

BAUDRT.  or  Balderich,  OP  BOUROUEIL  (1046  or  1047- 
X 130),  archbishop  of  Dol,  historian  and  poet,  was  born  at  Meung- 
sur-Loire,  where  he  passed  his  eariy  days.  Educated  at  Meung 
and  at  Angen,  be  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Bourgueil. 
and  in  1079  became  abbot  of  this  place,  but  his  time  was  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits  rather  than  to  his  official  duties.  Having 
failed  to  secure  the  bishopric  of  Orleans  in  1097.  he  became 
archbishop  of  Dol  in  1 107,  and  went  to  Rome  for  his  pallium  in 
X108.  The  bishopric  of  Dol  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
archbishopric  during  the  loth  century  by  Nomeno^,  king  of 
Brittany,  but  this  step  had  been  objected  to  by  the  archbishops 
of  Tours.  Consequently  the  position  of  the  see  was  somewhat 
ambiguous,  and  Baudry  is  referred  to  both  as  archbishop  and  as 
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bishop  of  DoL  He  appears  to  have  striven  earnestly  to  do 
something  for  the  education  of  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of 
Brittany  but  his  efforts  were  not  very  successful,  and  he  soon 
abandoned  the  task.  In  1116  he  attended  the  Lateran  council, 
and  in  1x19  the  council  of  Reims,  after  which  he  paid  a  visit 
of  two  years'  duration  to  England.  Returning  to  France  he 
neglect^  the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  and  passed  his  time  mainly 
at  St  Samson-sur-Risle  in  Normandy.  He  died  on  the  sth  or 
7th  of  January  1130. 

Baudiy  wrote  a  number  of  Latin  poems  of  very  indifferent 
quality.  The  most  important  of  these,  from  the  historical  point 
of  view,  have beenpublished  inXbtHisUfriaeFrancorumScriptoreSt 
tome  iv.,  edited  by  A.  Duchesne  (Paris  1639-1649).  Baudry's 
prose  works  are  more  important.  The  best  known  of  these  is  his 
Historiae  HitrosolymUanae,  a  history  of  the  Snt  crusade  from 
X095  to  X099.  This  is  a  l^tory  in  four  books,  the  material  for 
which  was  mainly  drawn  m>m  the  anonymous  Ctsla  Froncorum, 
but  some  valuable  information  has  been  added  by  Baudry. 
It  was  very  popular  during  the  middle  agesi  and  was  used  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis  fot  his  Historiae  eccUstasHcae;  by  William, 
•archbishop  of  Tyre,  for  his  Bdli  sacri  historia;  and  by  Vincent 
of  Beauvais  for  his  SpeculuM  kisUfriaU.  The  best  edition  is  that 
by  C.  Thurot,  which  appears  in  the  Rtcueil  des  kistoriens  (Us 
croisadest  tome  iv.  (Paris,  184  x-i  88  7) .  Other  works  probably  by 
Baudiy  axe  Epistola  ad  Piscannensts  monachoSt  a  description  of 
the  monastery  of  Ffcamp;  Vita  Roberti  de  ArbrisseUc;  Vita 
S,  Hugonis  archkpiscopi  Rothomagensis;  Translatio  capitis 
CemeHcum  ei  miraculd  S.  ValerUini  martyris;  Relatio  de  saUo 
el  gladio,  a  history  of  the  arms  of  St  Michael;  and  Vila 
S.  Samsonis  Dolensis  episcopi.  Other  writings  which  on  very 
doubtful  authority  have  been  attributed  to  Baudry  are  Acta 
S.  Valeriani  martyrir  Trenorckii;  De  visitaHone  infirmorum; 
Vita  S.  Maglorii  Dotensis  episcopi  et  Vita  S.  Madami,  AUc- 
lensis  episcopi;  De  revdatione  abbatum  Piscannensium;  and 
Confirmatio  bonorum  monasterli  S.  Florentii,  Many  of  these  are 
published  by  J.  P.  Migne  in  the  Patrologia  Latina,  tomes  x6o, 
162  and  166  (Paris  1844). 

See  Histoirt  WUrain  de  la  Prance,  tome  xL  (Paris.  1865-1869); 
H.  von  Sybel.  CexdUdUe  des  ersten  Kreuattfes  (Leipzig.  1881); 
A.  Thurot,  "  Etudca  critiques  sur  les  histonens  de  la  pcemiire 
crotsade;  Baudri  de  Bourgueil"  in  the  Rente  kistorigue  (Paris, 
1876). 

BAUDRT.  PAUL  JACQUBS  AIHfi  (1828-1886),  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  La  Roche-sur-Yonne  (Vendue).  He  studied 
under  Drolling,  a  sound  but  second-rate  artist,  and  carried  off 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1850  by  his  picture  of  "  Zienobia  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aiazes."  His  talent  from  the  first  revealed 
itself  as  strictly  academical,  full  pt  elegance  and  grace,  but 
somewhat  lacking  originality.  In  the  course  of  his  residence  in 
Italy  Baudry  derived  strong  inspiration  from  Italian  art  with 
the  mannerism  of  Coreggio,  as  was  very  evident  in  the  two  works 
he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1857,  which  were  purchased  for 
the  Luxembourg:  "  The  Martyrdom  of  a  VesUl  Virgin  "  and 
"  The  ChUd."  His  "  Leda,"  "  St  John  the  Baptist,"  and  a 
"  Portrait  of  Beul£."  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  took  a  first 
prize  that  year.  Throughout  this  eariy  period  Baudry  com- 
monly selected  mythological  or  fanciful  subjects,  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  being  "  The  Pearl  and  the  Wave.*'  Once  only  did 
he  attempt  an  historical  picture,  **  Chariotte  Corday  after  the 
murder  of  Marat "  (1861),  and  returned  by  preference  to  the 
former  class  of  subjects  or  to  painting  portraits  of  illustrious  men 
of  his  day— Guizot,  Charles  Gamier,  Edmond  About.  The 
works  that  crowned  Baudry's  reputation  were  his  mural  decora- 
tions, which  show  much  imagination  and  a  high  artistic  gift  for 
colour,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  frescoes  in  the  Paris  Cour  de 
Cassation,  at  die  chiteau  of  Chantilly,  and  some  private  resid- 
ences—the h6tel  Fould  and  h6tel  Paiva— but,  above  all,  in  the 
decorations  of  the  foyer  of  the  Paxis  open  house.  These,  more 
than  thirty  psintings  in  all,  and  among  them  compositions 
figurative  of  dancing  and  music,  occupied  the  painter  for  ten 
years.  Baudry  died  in  Paris  in  1886.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Inslitut  de  France,  succeeding  Jean  Victor  Schnetz.    Two  of 


his  colleagues,  Dubob  and  Marius  Jean  Merd£,  oo-opeiatinf 
with  his  brother,  Baudry  the  architect,  erected  a  monument  to 
him  in  Paris  (1890).  The  statue  of  Baudry  at  La  Roche-sur- 
Yoime  (1897)  is  by  G£r6me. 

See  H.  DcUborde.  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  Us  outrages  de  Baudry  ( 1 886) : 
Ch.  Ephrusai,  Baudry,  savieet  son  euart  (1887).  (H.  Fe.) 

BAUER,BRUNO  (180^1882),  German  theologianaodhistoiiu, 
was  bom  on  the  6th  of  September  1809,  the  son  of  a  painter  in  a 
porcelain  factory,  at  Eisenberg  in  Saxe-Altenburg.  He  studied 
at  Berlin,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  '*  Right "  of  the 
Hegelian  school  under  P.  Marheincke.  In  1834  he  began  to  teach 
in  Berlin  as  a  licentiate  of  theology,  and  in  1839  was  translerted 
to  Boim.  In  1838  he  published  his  Kritiscke  Darstetlumg  dm 
Religion  des  Alten  Testaments  (a  vols.),  which  shows  that  at  that 
date  he  was  still  faithful  to  the  Hegelian  Right.  Soon  afterwards 
his  opinions  underwent  a  change,  and  in  two  works,  one  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Kritik  der  eeangdischen  Cesckickte  des  Jekamus 
(1840),  and  the  other  on  the  Synoptics,  Kritik  der  enangdisckem 
Geschickte  der  Synoptiker  (1841),  as  well  as  in  his  Herr  Hengsten- 
berg^  kritiscke  BrUfe  liber  den  Gegensatx  des  Gesetxs  tmd  des 
Evangdiums,  he  announced  his  complete  rejection  of  his  earlier 
orthodoxy.  In  1842  the  government  revoked  his  license  aitd  he 
retired  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  Rixdorf,  near  Beriin.  Hencefor- 
ward he  took  a  deep  interest  in  modem  history  and  politics,  as 
well  as  in  thralogy,  and  published  Cesckickte  der  Politik,  JCaW 
und  AufklSrung  des  i8ten  Jakrknnderts  (4  ^-ols.  1843-1845). 
Cesckickte  der  franzdtiscken  Revdutum  (3  vols.  1847),  and 
Disradis  romantiscker  und  Bismarcks  socialistisekerlMperialismus 
(1882).  Other  critical  works  axe:  a  criticism  of  the  gospels  and  a 
history  of  their  origin,  Kritik  der  Eaangdien  stnd  Cesckickte  ikra 
Ursprungs  (i850-t852),  a  book  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Apostdgesckicku  (1850),  and  a  criticism  of  the  Pauline  episties, 
Kritik  der  panliniscken  BrUfe  (1850-1852).  He  died  at  Riidoif 
on  the  13th  of  April  1882.  His  criu'dsm  of  the  New  Testament 
was  of  a  highly  destmctive  type.  David  Strauss  in  his  Life  ^ 
Jesus  had  accounted  for  the  Gospel  narratives  as  half-oomdcRB 
products  of  the  mythic  instinct  in  the  eariy  Chxistian  com- 
munities. Bauer  ridiculed  Stiauss's  notion  that  a  oommumty 
could  produce  a  oormected  narrative.  His  own  oontentioa, 
embodying  a  theory  of  C.  G.  Wilke  {Der  Ureoastgdist,  1838).  was 
that  the  original  narrative  was  the  Gospel  of  Marl^;  that  this  was 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  aixl  that  after  this  the  other 
narratives  were  modelled  by  other  writers.  He,  however, 
*'  regarded  Mark  not  only  as  the  first  naxiator,  but  even  as  the 
creator  of  the  gospel  histoxy,  thus  making  the  latter  a  fictjoa 
and  Christianity  xhe  invention  of  a  stn^e  original  evangdist  ** 
(Pfleiderer).  On  the  same  principle  the  four  piindpal  Panfioe 
epistles  were  regarded  as  forgeries  of  the  2nd  century.  He  argwd 
further  for  the  preponderance  of  the  Graeoo-Roman  dement,  as 
opposed  to  the  Jewish,  in  the  Christian  writings.  The  writer  of 
Mark's  gospd  was  "  an  Italian,  at  home  both  in  Rome  and 
Alexandria  "  ;  that  of  Matthew's  gospd  *'  a  Roman,  noariabed 
by  the  spirit  of  Seneca  ";  the  Pauline  epbtles  were  written  in 
the  West  in  antagonism  to  the  Paul  of  the  Acts,  and  so  oa. 
Christianity  is  essentially  "  Stoicism  triumphant  in  a  Je«ish 
garb."  This  line  of  criticism  has  found  few  supportexs,  mostly 
in  the  Netherlands.  It  certainly  had  iu  value  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  studying  the  influence  of  environment  in  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Bauer  was  a  man  of  rest- 
less, impetuous  activity  and  independent,  if  ill-balanced,  judg- 
ment, one  who,  as  he  himself  percdved,  was  more  in  pUoe  as  a 
free-lance  of  criticism  than  as  an  offidd  teacher.  He  came  ia  the 
end  to  be  regarded  kindly  even  by  opponents,  and  he  was  not 
afrud  of  taking  a  line  displeasing  to  his  liberal  friends  on  the 
Jewish  question  (Die  Judenfrage,  1843). 

His  attitude  towards  the  Jews  is  dealt  with  in  the  artkk  ia  the 
Jevisk  Bncydopedia.  See  generaUy  Herzog^Haock.  FeoUacyUf- 
Mdae;  and  d.  Otto  Pfldderer.  Deedopment  0/  Ttadcgy,  ^  226: 
Carl  Schwarz.  Zur  Cesckickte  der  neuesten  Tkedogie,  pp.  I4zf 
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F.  Lichtenberger,  History  of  German  TkeoUgy  in  Ike 
(1889).  pp.  374-378.  ^  .    .        .      ^ 

BAUERNFELD,  EDUARO  VOM  (1802-1890),  Austnan  dxana- 
tist,  was  bom  at  Vienna  on  the  X3th  of  January  1802.    Havi^ 
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Studied  jarispnidence  at  the  unhrersity  of  Vienna,  he  entered  the 
govemxDcnt  service  in  a  legal  capacity,  and  after  holding  various 
minor  offices  was  transferred  in  1843  to  a  responsible  post  on  the 
Lottery  Commission.  He  had  already  embarked  upon  politics, 
and  severely  criticized  the  government  in  a  pamphlet,  Pia 
Desidtria  eines  dsterreickiscken  Sckriftstdiers  (1842);  and  in  1845 
he  mjuie  a  journey  to  £n£^nd,  after  which  his  political  opinions 
became  more  pronounced.  Alter  the  Revolution,  in  1848,  he 
quitted  the  government  service  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  letters.  Helivedin  Vienna  until  his  death  on  the  9th  of  August 
1890,  and  was  ennobled  for  his  work.  As  a  writer  of  comedies 
and  farces,  Bauemfeld  takes  high  rank  among  the  German 
playwrights  of  the  century;  his  plots  are  clever,  the  situations 
witty  and  natural  and  the  diction  elegant.  His  earliest  essays, 
the  comedies  Leicklsinn  aus  Liehe  (1831);  Das  Uebes-ProtokoU 
(1831)  and  Die  emge  Liebe  (1834);  BUrgerlkk  und  Romantisch, 
(itfjSJ  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Later  he  turned  his  attention 
to  so-called  SalonaUcke  (drawing-room  pieces),  notably  Ausder 
Cesellsckafl  (1866):  Modeme  Jugend  (1869),  and  Der  Landfrieden 
(1869).  in  which  he  portrays  in  fresh,  bright  and  happy  sallies  the 
social  conditions  of  the  capital  in  which  he  lived. 

A  complete  edition  of  Bauernfeld't  works.  CesammdU  ScknfUn, 
appeared  in  12  vols.  (Vienna,  1871-1873) :  Dramaiiuher  Nacklass,  ed. 
by  F.  von  Saar  (1893);  selected  works,  ed.  by  E.  Horner  (4  vols., 
1905).  See  A.  Stern.  Bauemfeld.  Ein  DtekterportrOt  (1890).  R.  von 
doftachall.  "  E.  von  BauemfeM  "  (in  Unsere  ZeU.  1890).  and  E. 
Horner.  Bauemfeid  (1900). 

BAOFFRBHOIIT,  a  French  family  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  village  in  the  Vosgcs,  spelt  nowadays  Beaufremont.  In 
consequence  of  an  alliance  with  the  house  of  Vergy  the  Bauffre- 
monts  established  themselves  in  Burgundy  and  Franche-Comt^. 
In  1448  Pierre  de  Bauffremont,  lord  of  Chamy,  married  Biarie,  a 
legitimatized  daughter  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Nicolas  de  Bauffremont,  his  son  Claude,  and  his  grandson  Henri, 
all  played  important  parts  in  the  states-general  of  1576,  1588 
and  1614,  and  their  speeches  have  been  published.  Alexandre 
Eronianuel  Louis  de  Bauffremont  (1773-1833),  a  prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  was  created  a  peer  of  France  in  1817,  and 
duke  in  t8i8.  After  having  served  in  the  army  of  the  princes  he 
returned  to  France  under  the  Empire,  and  had  been  made  a 
count  by  Napoleon.  (M.  P.*) 

BAUHIN,  0A8PARD  (1560-1624).  Swiss  botanist  and  anato- 
mist, was  the  son  of  a  French  physician,  Jean  Bauhin  (15x1- 
1582),  who  had  to  leave  his  native  country  on  becoming  a 
convert  to  Protestantism.  He  was  bom  at  Basel  on  the  x  7th  of 
January  1560,  and  devoting  himself  to  medicine,  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  Padua,  Montpellier,  and  some  of  the  celebrated  schools 
in  Germany.  Returning  to  Basel  in  1580,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor,  and  gave  private  lectures  in  botany  and 
anatomy.  In  x  58a  he  was  appointed  to  the  Greek  professorship 
in  that  university,  and  in  X588  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and 
botany.  He  was  afterwards  made  city  physician,  professor  of 
the  practice  of  medicine,  rector  of  the  university,  and  dean  of 
his  faculty.  He  died  at  Basel  on  the  5th  of  December  1624.  He 
published  several  works  relative  to  botany,  of  which  the  most 
valuable  was  his  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,  seu  Index  in  Tkeo- 
pkrasti,  Diosatridis,  Plinii,  et  batatiicorum  qui  a  seculo  iCripsartnd 
0pera  (1596).  Another  great  work  which  he  planned  was  a 
TkeatTHm  Boianicum,  meant  to  be  comprised  in  twelve  parts 
folio,  of  which  he  finished  three;  only  one,  however,  was  pub- 
Ibhed  (1658).  He  also  gave  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  plants 
crowing  in  the  environs  of  Basel,  and  edited  the  works  of  P.  A. 
Mattioli  (1500-1577)  with  considerable  additions.  He  likewise 
wrote  on  anatomy,  his  principal  work  on  this  subject  being 
Thcatrum  Analomicum  infinUis  locis  auclum  (1592). 

His  son.  Jean  Gaspabd  Baurin  (1606-1685),  was  professor 
of  botany  at  Basel  for  thirty  years.  His  elder  brother,  Jean 
Bauhin  (1 541-1613).  after  studying  botany  at  Tiibingen  under 
Leonard  Fuchs  (1501-1566),  and  travelling  with  Conrad  Gesner, 
began  to  practise  medicine  at  Basel,  where  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  1766.  Four  years  later  he  was  invited  to 
become  physician  to  the  duke  of  WUrttemberg  at  Montb^Iiard, 
where  be  remained  till  his  death  in  1613.    He  devoted  himself 
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chiefly  to  botany.  His  great  work,  HiOcria  piantarum  neva  of 
absolntissima,  a  compilation  of  all  that  was  then  known  about 
boUny,  was  not  complete  at  his  death,  but  was  published  at 
Vverdon  in  1650-165 1,  the  Prodromus  having  appeared  at  the 
same  place  in  1619.  He  also  wrote  a  book  De  aquis  medicatis 
(1605). 

BAULK,  or  Balk  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages, 
meaning  a  ridge,  partition,  or  beam),  the  ridge  left  unploughed 
between  furrows  or  ploughed  fields;  also  the  uncultivated  strip 
of  land  used  as  a  boundary  in  the  *'  open-field  "  system  of 
agriculture.  From  the  meaning  of  something  left  untouciicd 
comes  that  of  a  hindrance  or  check,  so  Of  a  horse  stopping  short 
of  an  obstacle,  of  the  "  baulk-line  "  in  billiards,  or  of  the  decep- 
tive motion  of  the  pitcher  in  baseball.  From  the  other  original 
meam'ng.  i.e.  '*  beam,"  comes  the  use  of  the  word  for  the  cross 
or  tie-beam  of  a  roof,  or  for  a  large  log  of  timber  sawn  to  a  one 
or  one  and  a  half  foot  square  section  (see  Joineky). 

BAUMBACH,  RUDOLF  (1840-1905),  German  poet,  was  bom 
at  Kranichfeld  on  the  Bm  in  Thuringia,  on  the  28th  of  September 
1840,  the  son  of  a  local  medical  practitioner,  and  received  his 
early  schooling  at  the  gymnasium  of  Meiningen,  to  which  place 
hb  father  had  removed.  After  studying  natural  science  in 
various  universities,  he  engaged  in  private  tuition,  both  inde- 
pendently and  in  families,  in  the  Austrian  towns  of  Graz,  Brflnn, 
GGtz  and  Triest  respectively.  In  Triest  he  caught  the  popular 
taste  with  an  Alpine  legend,  Zlatorcg  (1877),  and  songs  of  a 
journeyman  apprentice,  Lieder  eines  fakrenden  GeseUen  (1878), 
both  of  which  have  run  into  many  editions.  Their  success 
decided  him  to  embark  upon  a  literary  career.  In  1885  he 
returned  to  Meiningen,  where  he  revived  the  title  of  Hofrat, 
and  wa&  appointed  duad  librarian.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
14th  of  September  1905. 

Baumbach  was  a  poet  of  the  breezy,  vagab(»d  schod,  and 
wrote,  in  imitation  of  his  greater  compatriot,  Victor  Scheffel, 
many  excellent  drinking  songs,  among  which  Die  Lindenwirtin 
has  endeared  him  to  the  German  student  world.  But  his  real 
strength  lay  in  narrative  verse,  especially  when  he  had  the 
oppcM-tunity  of  describing  the  scenery  and  life  of  his  native 
Thuringia.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  Fran  Hcide  (1881), 
Spielmannslieder  (1882),  Van  der  Landstrasse  (1882),  TkUringer 
Lieder  (1891),  and  his  prose,  Sommermdrcken  (x88x). 

BkTJMt,  ANTOINE  (1728-1804),  French  chemist,  was  bom  at 
Senlis  on  the  26th  of  February  1728.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
the  chemist  Gaude  Joseph  Geoffroy,  and  in  1752  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  £cole  de  Pharmade,  where  in  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry.  The  money  he  made  in  a 
business  he  carried  on  in  Paris  {<a  dealing  in  chemical  products 
enabled  him  to  retire  in  1780  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
applied  chemistry,  but,  ruined  in  the  Revolution,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  a  commerdal  career.  He  devised  many  improve- 
ments in  technical  processes,  e.g.  for  bleaching  sflk,  dyeing, 
gilding,  purifying  saltpetre,  &c,  but  he  is  best  known  as  the 
Inventor  of  the  hydrometer  associated  with  his  name  (<tften  in 
this  connexion  improperly  spelt  Beaum6).  Of  the  numerous 
books  and  papers  he  wrote  the  most  important  is  his  £lSmens  de 
pharmade  tkiorique  el  pratique  (9  editions,  1762-1818).  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1772,  and  an 
associate  of  the  Institute  in  1796.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  isth 
of  October  1804. 

BAUMOARTEN.  ALEXANDER  60TTUEB  (1714-1762), 
German  philosopher,  bora  at  Berlin.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle  and  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  where  be  died  in  1762.  He  was  a  disdple.of  Leibnits  and 
Wolff,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  as  having  been  the 
first  to  establish  the  Theory  of  the  Beautiful  as  an  independent 
science.  Baumgarten  did  good  service  in  severing  aesthetics 
(9.9.)  from  the  other  philosophic  disciplines,  and  in  marking  out 
a  definite  object  for  its  researches.  The  very  name  {Aesthetics), 
which  Baumgarten  was  the  first  to  use,  indicates  the  imperfect 
and  partial  nature  of  his  analysis,  pointing  as  it  does  to  an  element 
so  variable  as  feding  or  sensation  as  the  ultimate  ground  of 
judgment  in  questions  pertaining  to  beauty     It  is  important 
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to  notice  that  Baumgarten*s  first  work  preceded  those  of  Burke, 

Diderot,  and  P.  Aiidr6,  and  that  Kant  had  a  gna.t  admiration 

for  him.    The  principal  works  of  Baumgarten  are  the  following: 

Dispntaliones   de    nonnuUis   ad    poetna    pertinentibus  (173s); 

Aesthetica;  Melaphysica  (1739;  7th  ed.   1779);  Elkica  pkUo- 

sopkUa   (i7Sit   3nd  ed.    1753);  Initia  pkUosoplnae  practicae 

primae  (1760}.    After  his  death,  his  pupils  published  a  PhUo- 

sopkia  Ceneralis  (1770)  and  a  Jus  Naturae  (1765),  which  he  had 

left  in  manuscript. 

See  Meier,  Baumgarten* s  Lehen  (176^};  Abbt,  Baumgarten" s  Uben 
und  Charakter  (1765) ;  H.  G.  Meyer,  tetbnite  und  Baumgarten  (1874) ; 
J.  Schmidt,  Letbnitz  und  Baumgarten  (Halle,  1875);  >nd  article 
Aesthetics. 

His  brother,  Siegicxtkd  Jacob  Bauucakten  (i  706-1757), 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  and  applied  the  methods  of 
Wolff  to  theology.  His  chief  pupil,  Johann  Salomo  Semler  (9.9.) , 
is  sometimes  called  the  father  of  German  rationalism.  Baum- 
garten, though  be  did  not  renounce  the  Pietistlc  doctrine,  began 
the  process  which  Semler  completed.  His  works  include  Evan- 
gelische  Glaubetuiehre  (1759);  Auantg  der  Kirckengesckkkie 
(i  743-1 762);  Primae  lineae  brenarii  antiquitalum  Ckristianarum 
(1747);  Ceschickte  der  Religionspi^teieH  (1760);  Nackrickt  von 
merkwUrdigen  BUchem  (1752-1757);  Nackriekten  von  einer  kol- 
liscken  Bibliothek  (1748-1751). 

See  life  by  Semler  (Halle,  1758). 

BAUMGARTEN.  MICHAEL  (181 2-1889),  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Haseldorf  in  Schleswig-Holstein  on  the 
25th  of  March  181 2.  He  studied  at  Kiel  University  (1832),  and 
became  professor  ordinarius  of  theology  at  Rostock  (1850).  A 
liberal  scholar,  he  became  widely  known  in  1854  through  a  work, 
Die  Nacktgesickte  Sackarjas.  Eine  Propkeierutimme  aus  der 
Cegermartf  in  which,  starting  from  texts  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  assuming  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  he  discussed  topics  of  every 
kind.  At  a  pastoral  conference  in  1856  he  boldly  defended 
evangelical  freedom  as  regards  the  le^  sanctity  of  Sunday. 
This,  with  other  attempts  to  liberalize  religion,  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Mecklenburg,  and  in 
1858  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship.  He  then  travelled 
throughout  Germany,  demanding  justice,  telling  the  story  of  his 
life  {CkrisUiche  SelbstgesprOche,  x86i),  and  lecturing  on  the  life 
of  Jesus  {Die  GescHckte  Jesu.  FUr  das  Verstdndniss  der  Gegen- 
wart,  1859).  In  1865  he  helped  to  found  the  Deutscke  Prates- 
tantemerein,  but  withdrew  from  it  in  1 87  7 .  On  several  occasions 
(1874, 1877  and  1878)  he  sat  in  the  Reichstag  as  a  member  of  the 
progressive  party.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  July  1889.  Other 
works:  Apostelgesckichte  oder  Entwicklungsgang  der  Kir  eke  von 
Jerusalem  bis  Rom  (2  vols.  2nd  ed.,  1859),  and  Doktor  Martin 

Luther,  ein  Volksbuch  (188O. 

H.  H.  Studt  published  his  autobiography  in  1891  (2  vols.);  see 
also  C.  Schwartz,  Neueste  Theologie  (1B69);  Lichtenberger,  Hist. 
Germ.  Theol.,  1889;  Calwer-Zeller,  AiVcAen-IoriikMi. 

BAUM0ARTEN-GRUSIU8,     LUDWIO     FRIEDRICH     OTTO 

(1788-1842),  German  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Merseburg. 
In  1805  he  entered  the  university  of  Leipzig  and  studied  theology 
and  philology.  After  acting  as  Prioatdoceni  at  Leipzig,  he  was, 
in  x8i  2,  appointed  professor  extraordinarius  of  theology  at  Jena, 
where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  rising  gradudly  to  the 
head  of  the  theological  faculty.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  May 
1842.  With  the  exception  of  Church  history,  he  lectured  on  all 
branches  of  so-called  theoretical  theology,  especially  on  New 
Testament  exegesis,  biblical  theology,  dogmatic  ethics,  and  the 
history  of  dogma,  and  his  comprehensive  knowledge,  accurate 
scholarship  and  wide  sympathies  gave  peculiar  value  to  his 
lectures  and  treatises,  especially  those  on  the  development  <A 
church  doctrine.  His  published  works  are  many,  the  most 
important  being: — Lekrbuck  der  ckristlickem  'Sitterdekre  (1826); 
CrundzUge  der  bibliscken,  Tket^ogie  (1828);  Lekrbuck  der  Dogmen- 
gesckickte  (1832);  Compendium  der  DogmengesckiclUe  (1&40). 
The  last,  perhaps  his  best  work,  was  left  unfinished,  but  was 
completed  from  his  notes  in  1846  by  Karl  Hase. 

BAUR.  FERDINAND  CHRISHAN  (1792-1860),  leader  of  the 
Tiibingen  school  of  theology,  was  bom  at  Schmiden,  near 
Canstatt,  on  the  21st  of  June  1792.    After  receiving  an  early 


training  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Blaubeuren,  he  vent  in 
1809  to  the  university  of  TQbingen.  Here  he  studied  for  a  time 
under  Ernst  Bengei,  grandson  of  the  eminent  New  Testament 
critic,  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel,  and  at  this  eariy  stage  in  his 
career  he  seems  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the  old 
Tubingen  school.  But  at  the  same  time  the  ph3(»ophers 
Immanuel  Fichte  and  Friedrich  Schelling  were  creating  a  wide 
and  deep  impression.  In  1817  Baur  returned  to  the  theological 
seminary  at  Blaubeurien  as  professor.  This  move  marked  a 
turning-point  in  his  life,  for  he  was  now  able  to  set  to  work  upon 
those  investigations  on  which  his  reputation  rests.  He  lad 
already,  in  1817,  written  a  review  of  G.  Kaiser's  BiUiscke 
Tkeologie  for  Bengcl's  Arckiv  fUr  Tkeologie  (ii.  656);  its  tone 
was  moderate  and  conservative.  When,  a  few  years  after  hb 
appointment  at  Blaubeuren,  he  puUished  his  first  imptwtant 
work,  Symbolik  und  Mytkologie  oder  die  Naturrdipon  des  Alter- 
turns  (1824-1825),  it  became  evident  that  he  had  made  a  deeper 
study  of  philosophy,  and  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
Schelling  and  more  particulariy  of  Friedrich  Schleicrmadier. 
The  learning  of  the  work  was  fully  recognized,  and  in  1826  the 
author  was  called  to  TQbingen  as  professoi  of  theology.  It  is 
with  TQbingen  that  his  greatest  literary  achievements  are 
associated.  His  earlier  publications  here  treated  of  mjrthology 
and  the  history  of  dogma.  Das  mamckSiKke  Rdigioussystem 
appeared  in  1831,  Apollonius  von  Tyana  in  1832,  Die  ckrislticke 
Gnosis  in  1835,  and  Ober  das  Ckristlicke  im  Platomsmus  oder 
Socrates  und  Ckristus  in  1837.  As  Otto  Pfleiderer  {Developmeui 
of  Tketdogy,  p.  285)  observes, "  the  choice  not  less  than  the  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects  is  indicative  of  the  large  breadth  of  view 
and  the  insight  of  the  historian  into  the  comparative  history  of 
religion."  Meantime  Baur  had  exchanged  one  master  in  phtk>> 
sophy  for  another,  Schleiermacher  for  Hcgd.  In  doing  so,  he 
had  adopted  completely  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  history. 
"  Without  philosophy,"  he  has  said,  *'  histoiy  b  siways  far  me 
dead  and  dumb."  The  change  of  view  is  fllustrated  deariy  in 
the  essay,  published  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitsckrift  for  1831,  on  the 
Christ-party  in  the  Corinthian  Chureh,  Die  Ckristuspartei  m 
der  korintkiscken  GemeUidef  der  Gegensais  des  ■paulimscken  umd 
petriniscken  in  der  (Utesten  Kircke,  der  Apostd  Petrus  in  Rom, 
the  trend  of  which  is  suggested  by  the  title.  Baur  contends  that 
St  Paul  was  opposed  in  Corinth  by  a  Jewish-Cbristian  party 
which  wished  to  set  up  its  own  form  of  Christian  religion  instead 
of  his  universal  Christianity.  He  finds  traces  of  a  keen  conflict 
of  parties  in  the  post-apostolic  age.  The  theory  is  further 
developed  in  a  later  work  (18^5,  the  year  in  which  David  Stcansa^ 
Lcben  Jesu  was  published),  Vber  die  sogenamnteft  PasUfrMriefe. 
In  this  Baur  attempts  to  prove  that  the  false  teachers  menticMMd 
in  the  Epistles  to  limothy  and  Tltua  axe  the  Gnostics,  partial- 
lariy  the  Mardonites,  of  the  second  century,  and  conaequently 
that  the  Epistles  were  produced  in  the  middle  of  this  century 
in  opposition  to  Gnosticism.  He  next  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  Pauline  Efustles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  sane 
manner,  publishing  his  results  in  1845  under  the  title  PamiuSy  der 
Apostd  J^su  Ckristi,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken,  seine  Bri^t  und 
seine  Lekre.  In  this  he  contends  that  only  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Corinthians  and  Romans  are  genuinely  Pauline,  and 
that  the  Paul  of  Acts  is  a  different  person  from  the  Paul  of  these 
genuine  Epistles,  the  author  being  a  Paulinist  who,  with  an  eye 
to  the  different  parties  in  the  Church,  is  at  pains  to  lepreseot 
Peter  as  far  as  possible  as  a  Paulinist  and  Paul  as  far  as  possible 
as  a  Petrinist.  Thus  it  becomes  dear  that  Baur  is  prq^iared  to 
apply  his  theory  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament;  in  the 
words  of  H.  S.  Nash,  "  he  carried  a  sweeping  hypothesis  into  the 
examination  of  the  New  Testament"  Those  writings  alone  he 
considers  genuine  in  which  the  conflict  between  Jewish-Christiaiis 
and  Gentile-Christians  is  deariy  marked.  In  his  KriHsck 
^Untersuckungen  Uber  die  kanoniscken  Evangdien,  ikr  Verkdiimss 
tu  einander^  ikren  Ckarakter  und  Ursprung  (1847)  he  turns  his 
attention  to  the  Gospeb,  and  here  again  finds  that  the  authors 
were  consdous  of  the  conflict  of  parties;  the  Goapds  reveal 
a  mediating  or  conciliatory  tendency  {Tendenx)  00  the  part  of 
the  writers  or  redactors.    The  Gospels,  in  fact,  are  adaptattoos 
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or  redftctiona  of  an  older  Gospel,  such  as  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  of  Peter,  of  the  Egyptians,  or  of  the  Ebionites.  The 
Petrine  Matthew  bears  the  closest  relationship  to  this  original 
Gospel  (Urevangeiium);  the  Pauline  Luke  is  later  and  arose 
independently;  Mark  represents  a  still  later  development; 
the  account  in  John  is  idealistic:  it  "  does  not  possess  historical 
truth,  and  cannot  and  does  not  really  lay  claim  to  it."  Baur's 
whole  theory  indeed  starts  with  the  supposition  that  Christianity 
was  gradually  developed  out  of  Judaism.  Before  it  could  become 
a  universal  religion,  it  had  to  struggle  with  Jewish  limitations  and 
to  overcome  them.  The  early  Christians  were  Jewish-Qiristians, 
to  whom  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sented a  breach  with  Judaism,  the  Temple,  and  the  Law.  Thus 
there  was  some  antagonism  between  the  Jewish  apostles,  Peter, 
James  and  John  and  the  Gentile  apostle  Paul,  and  this  struggle 
continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the  and  century.  In  short, 
the  conflict  between  Petrinism  and.PauUnism  is,  as  Carl  Schwarz 
puts  it,  the  key  to  the  literature  of  the  ist  and  and  century. 

But  Baur  was  a  theologian  and  historian  as  well  as  a  Biblical 
critic.  As  early  as  1834  he  published  a  strictly  theological  work, 
Cegensaiz  des  KatkolicUmus  und  Proteslantismus  nock  den 
Prinzipien  und  Hauptdogmen  dcr  bciden  Lekfhegfrife^  a  strong 
defence  of  Protestantism  on  the  lines  of  Schleiermacher's 
Giaubenslekre,  and  a  vigorous  reply  to  J.  Mfihler's  Symbolik 
( tS33).  This  was  followed  by  his  larger  histories  of  dogma,  Die 
ckrisUicke  Lckre  von  der  Versdhnung  in  ikrer  geschickUicken 
EntwicUung  his  auf  die  neueste  Zeit  (i8:\8),  Die  ckristlicke 
Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeii  und  Mensckwerdung  GoUes  in  ikrer 
gesckickilichen  Entwicklung  (3  vols.,  1841-1843),  and  the 
Lekrbuck  der  ckrisUicken  Dogmengeschickte  (1847).  The  value 
of  these  works  is  impaired  somewhat  by  Baur's  habit  of  making 
the  history  of  dogma  conform  to  the  formulae  of  Hegel's  philo- 
sophy, a  procedure  "  which  only  served  to  obscure  the  truth 
and  profundity  of  his  conception  of  history  as  a  tr\ie  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  "  (Pficiderer).  Baur,  however,  soon 
came  to  attach  more  importance  to  personality,  and  to  distinguish 
BDore  carefully  between  religion  and  philosophy.  The  change  is 
marked  in  his  Epochen  der  kircklicken  GesckicfUschreibung  (1852}, 
Das  Ckristenthum  und  die  christlieke  Kircke  der  drei  erUen 
Jahrkunderte  (1853),  and  Die  ckrisUicke  Kircke  von  Anfang  des 
tierten  his  sum  Ende  des  seckstcn  Jakrkunderts  (1859),  works 
preparatory  to  his  Kirckengcschickte,  in  which  the  change  of  view  is 
spedsMy  pronounced.  The  Kirckengesckickte  was  published  in  five 
volumes  during  the  years  1853-1863,  partly  by  Baur  himself, 
partly  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  Baur,  and  his  son-in-law,  Eduard 
Zeller,  from  notes  and  lectured  which  the  author  left  behind  him. 
Pfldderer  describes  this  work,  especially  the  first  volume,  as 
"  a  classic  for  all  time."  "  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  first 
thorough  and  satisfactory  attempt  to  explain  Che  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church  on  strictly  kiUorical  lines,  i.e.  as  a  natural 
development  of  the  religious  spirit  of  our  race  under  the  com- 
bined operation  of  various  human  causes"  {Development  of 
Theology t  p.  288).  Baur's  lectures  on  the  history  of  dogma, 
AusfUhrlichere  Vorlesungen  ilher  die  ckristlicke  Dogmengesckic/Ue, 
ween  published  later  b>  his  son  (1865-1868}. 

Baur's  views  were  revolutionary  and  often  extreme;  but, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them,  it  is  admitted  that  as  a  critic 
he  rendered  a  great  service  to  theological  science.  "  One  thing 
is  certain:  New  Testament  study,  since  his  time,  has  had  a 
different  colour  '^  (H.  S.  Nash).  He  has  had  a  number  of  dis- 
ciples or  followers,  who  have  in  many  cases  modified  his  positions. 

A  full  account  of  F.  C.  Baur's  labours,  and  a  complete  list  of  his 
writinf^fl  will  be  found  in  the  article  in  Herzog-Haucic,  ReaUncyUo- 
pddie,  m  which  his  work  is  divided  into  three  periods:  (i)  "  Philo- 
klphy  of  Religion."  (3)  "  Biblical  criticism,"  (3)  "  Church  History." 
See  also  H.  S.  Nash,  Tke  History  of  tke  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Ne» 
Testament  (New  York,  1901);  Otto  Pfleiderer,  The  Deodopment  of 
Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant  (trans.,  1890) ;  Carl  Schwars,  Zur 
Gesckiente  der  neuesten  Theologie  (Leipzig,  1869};  R.  W.  Mackay, 
The  Tubingen  School  and  its  Antecedents  (i86t);  A.  S.  Farrar,  A 
Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  in  reference  to  the  Christian  Religion 
(Bara|>ton  Lectures,  1862);  and  cf.  the  article  on  "  The  Tttbingen 
Historical  School,"  in  BiMiotheca  Sacra,  vol.  xi](.  No.  73,  i86a. 

(M.  A.  C.) 


BAUTAIN,  LOUIS  EUOftNE  MARIE  (179^1867),  French 
philosopher  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Paris.  At  the  £colc 
Normale  he  camte  under  the  influence  of  Cousin.  In  18x6  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  higher  teaching,  and  was  soon  after 
called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Strassburg. 
He  held. this  position  for  many  years,  and  gave  a  parallel  course 
of  lectures  as  professor  of  the  literary  fao^ty  in  the  same  dty. 
The  reaction  against  q>eculative  philosophy,  which  carried 
away  De  Maistre  and  Laxnennais,  influenced  him  also.  In  1828 
he  took  orders,  and  resigned  his  chair  at  the  university.  For 
several  years  he  remained  at  Strassburg,  lecturing  at  the  Faculty 
and  at  the  college  of  Juilly,  but  in  1849  he  set  out  for  Paris  as 
vicar  of  the  diocese.  At  Paris  he  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator,  and  in  1853  was  made  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  the  theological  faculty.  This  post  he  held  till  his 
death.  Like  the  Scholastics,  he  distinguished  reason  and  faith, 
and  held  that  revelation  supplies  facts,  otherwise  unattainable, 
which  philosophy  is  able  to  group  by  scientific  methods.  The- 
ology and  philosophy  thus  form  one  comprehensive  science. 
Yet  Bautain  was  no  rationalist;  like  Pascal  and  Newman  he 
exalted  faith  above  reason.  He  pointed  out,  following  chiefly 
the  Kantian  criticism,  that  reason  can  never  yield  knowledge 
of  things  in  theroselves.  But  there  exists  in  addition  to  reason 
another  faculty  which  may  be  called  intelligence,  through  which 
we  are  put  in  connexion  with  spiritual  and  invisible  truth. 
This  intelligence  docs  not  of  itself  yield  a  body  of  truth;  it 
merely  contains  the  germs  of  the  higher  ideas,  and  these  are  made 
productive  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  revealed  facts. 
This  fundamental  conception  Bautain  worked  out  in  the  depart- 
ments of  psychology  and  morals.  The  details  of  this  theology 
are  highly  imaginative.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  the  world  and  a  spirit  of  luiture;  the  latter  gives  birth 
to  a  physical  and  psychical  spirit,  and  the  physical  spirit  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  spirits.  His  theories  may  well  be  compared 
with  the  arbitrary  mysticism  of  van  Helmont  and  the  Gnostics. 
The  most  important  of  his  works  are  : — PkUosopkie  du  Ckristia- 
nisme  (1835);  Psyckologie  expirimentale  (1839),  new  edition 
entitled  Esprit  kumain  a  ses  fdcultis  (1859);  PkUosopkie 
morale  (1840);  Religion  el  liberti  (1848);  La  Morale  de  Pivan- 
gile  comparie  aux  divers  systhmes  de  morale  (Strassburg,  1827; 
Paris,  x8ss);  De  I'tducation  puUique  en  France  au  XIX' 
siUle    (Paris,   1876). 

BAUTZEN  (Wendish  Budissin, "  town  "),  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  capital  of  Saxon  Upper 
Lusatia.  Pop.  (1890)  2r,5is;  (1905)  29,412.  It  occupies  an 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree,  680  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  32  m.  E.N.E.  from  Dresden,  on  the  Dresden-GOrlitz- 
Breslau  main  line  of  railway,  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  from 
Schandau  and  RSnigswartha.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  outside  these  again  by  ramparts,  now  in  great  measure  turned 
into  promenades,  and  has  extensive  suburbs  partly  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Among  its  churches  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  dating  from  the  i  sth  century,  with  a 
tower  300  ft  in  height.  It  is  used  by  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  an  iron  screen  sqiarating  the  parts  assigned  to  each. 
There  are  five  other  churches,  a  handsome  town  hall,  an  orphan- 
asylum,  several  ho^itals,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  famous 
grammar  school  (gymnasium) ,  a  normal  and  several  other  schools, 
and  two  public  libraries.  The  general  trade  and  manufactures  are 
considerable,  including  woollen  (stockings  and  doth),  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  leather,  paper,  saltpetre,  and  dyeing.  It 
has  also  iron  foundries,  potteries,  distilleries,  breweries,  dgar 
factories,  &c. 

Bautzen  was  already  in  existence  when  Henry  I.,  the  Fowler, 
conquered  Lusatia  in  928.  It  became  a  town  and  fortress  under 
Otto  I.,  his  successor,  and  q>eedily  attained  considerable  wealth 
and  importance,  for  a  good  share  of  which  it  was  indebted  to  the 
pilgrimages  which  were  made  to  the  "  arm  of  St  Peter,"  preserved 
in  one  of  the  churches.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the  Hussite 
war,  and  still  more  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  besieged  and  captured  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
John  George  (1620),  fell  into  the  hands  of  Wallenstdn  (1633), and. 
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in  the  following  year  was  burned  by  its  commander  before  being 
surrendered  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  At  the  peace  of  Prague  in 
1635  it  passed  with  Lusatia  to  Saxony  as  a  war  indemnity. 

The  town  gives  its  name  to  a  great  battle  in  which,  on  the  ^oth 
and  2ist  of  May  1813,  Napoleon  I.  defeated  an  allied  army  of 

Russians  and  Prussians  (see  Napoleonic  CiocPAiGNs). 

The  position  chosen  by  the  allies  as  that  in  which  to 
ISO.  receive  the  attack  of  Napoleon  ran  S.W.  to  N.£.  from 

Bautzen  on  the  left  to  the  village  of  Gleina  on  the  right 
Bautzen  itself  was  held  as  an  advanced  post  of  the  left  wing 
(Russians),  the  main  body  of  which  lay  2  m.  to  the  rear  (E.)  near 
Jenkwitz.  On  the  heights  of  Burk,  a\  m.  N.E.  of  Bautzen,  was 
Kleist's  Prussian  corps,  with  Yorck's  in  support.  On  Kleist's 
right  at  Pliskowitz  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Burk)  lay  Bliicher's  corps,  and  on 
BlUcher's  right,  formed  at  an  angle  to  him,  and  refused  towards 
Gleina  (7  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Bautzen),  were  the  Russians  of  Barclay 
de  Tolly.  The  country  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  abounded 
in  strong  defensive  positions,  some  of  which  were  famous  as 
battlegrounds  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  whole  line  was 
covered  by  the  river  Spree,  which  served  as  an  immediate  defence 
for  the  left  and  centre,  and  an  obstacle  to  any  force  moving  to 
attack  the  right;  moreover  the  interval  between  the  river  and 
the  position  on  this  side  was  covered  with  a  network  of  ponds  and 
watercourses.  Napoleon's  .right  and  centre  approached  (on  a 
broad  front  owing  to  the  want  of  cavalry)  from  Dresden  by 
Bischofswerda  and  Kamenz;  the  left  under  Ney,  which  was 
separated  by  nearly  40  m.  from  the  left  of  the  main  body  at 
Luckau,  was  ordered  to  march  via  Hoyerswerda,  Weissig  and 
Klix  to  strike  the  allies'  right.  At  noon  on  the  aoth.  Napoleon, 
after  a  prolonged  reconnaissance,  advanced  the  main  army  against 
Bautzen  and  Burk,  leaving  the  enemy's  right  to  bedealt  with  by 
Ney  on  the  morrow.  He  equally  neglected  the  extreme  left  of  the 
allies  in  the  mountains,  judging  it  impossible  to  move  his  artillery 
and  cavalry  in  the  broken  ground  there.  Oudinot's  (XII.)  corps, 
the  extreme  right  wing,  was  to  work  round  by  the  hilly  country 
to  Jenkwitz  in  rear  of  Bautzen,  Macdonald's  (XI.)  corps  was  to 
assault  Bautzen,  and  Marmont,  with  the  VI.  corps,  to  cross  the 
Spree  and  attack  the  Prussians  posted  about  Burk.  These  three 
corps  were  directed  by  Soult  Farther  to  the  left,  Bertrand's  (IV.) 
corps  was  held  back  to  connect  with  Ney,  who  had  then  reached 
Weissig  with  the  head  of  his  column.  The  Guard  and  other 
general  reserves  were  in  rear  of  Macdonald  and  Marmont. 
Bautzen  was  taken  without  difficulty;  Oudinot  and  Marmont 
easily  passed  the  Spree  on  either  side,  and  were  formed  up  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river  by  about  4  p.il  A  heavy  and  indecisive 
combat  took  place  in  the  evening  between  Oudinot  and  the 
Russian  left,  directed  by  the  tsar  in  person,  in  which  Oudinot's 
men  made  a  little  progpress  towards  Jenkwitz.  Marmont's  battle 
was  more  serious.  The  Prussians  were  not  experienced  troops, 
but  were  full  of  ardour  and  hatred  of  the  French.  Kleist  made  a 
most  stubborn  resistance  on  the  Burk  ridge,  and  Bertrand's  corps 
was  called  up  by  Napoleon  to  join  in  the  battle;  but  part  of 
BlUcher's  corps  fiercely  engaged  Bcrtrand,  and  Burk  was  not 
taken  till  7  p.m.  The  Frenph  attack  was  much  impeded  by  the 
ground  and  by  want  of  room  to  deploy  between  the  river  and  the 
enemy.  But  Napoleon's  object  in  thus  forcing  the  fighting  in  the 
centre  was  achieved.  The  allies,  feeling  there  the  weight  of  the 
French  attack,  gradually  drew  upon  the  reserves  of  their  left  and 
right  to  sustain  the  shock.  At  nightfall  Bautzen  and  Burk  were 
in  possession  of  the  French,  and  the  allied  line  now  stretched  from 
Jenkwitz  northward  to  Pliskowitz,  Blticher  and  Barclay  main 
taining  their  original  positions  at  Pliskowitz  and  Gleina.  The 
night  of  the  aoth-aist  was  spent  by  both  armies  on  the  battlefield. 
Napoleon  cared  little  that  the  French  centre  was  almost  fought 
out;  it  had  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  on  the  21st  the  decisive  point 
was  to  be  Barclay's  position.  Soon  after  daybreak  fighting  was 
renewed  along  the  whole  line;  but  Napoleon  lay  down  to  sleep 
until  the  time,  appointed  for  Ney's  attack.  To  a  heavy  counter- 
stroke  against  Oudinot,  which  completely  drove  that  marshal 
from  the  ground  won  on  the  20th,  the  emperor  paid  no  more  heed 
than  to  order  Macdonald  to  support  the  XII  corps.  For  in  this 
second  position  of  the  allies,  which  was  far  more  formidable  than 


the  origznalline,  the  decisive  result  could  be  brought  about  only 
by  Ney.  That  command^:  had  his  own  (III)  corps,  the  corps  ol 
Victor  and  of  Lauriston  and  the  Saxons  under  Reynier,  a  totsl 
force  of  60,000  men.  Lauriston,  at  the  head  of  the  column,  had 
been  sharply  engaged  on  the  19th,  but  had  spent  the  ac4h  in 
calculated  inaction.  Early  on  the  3ist  the  flank  attack  aptucd; 
Ney  and  Lauriston  moving  direct  upon  Gleina,  while  Re>-cler  and 
Victor  operated  by  a  wide  turning  movement  against  Barclay's 
right  rear.  The  advance  was  carried  out;  with  predsioo;  the 
Russians  were  quickly  dislodged,  and  Ney  was' now  closing  upon 
the  rear  of  BlUcher's  corps  at  the  village  of  Prcititz.  Napoleon  at 
once  ordered  Soult's  four  corps  to  renew  their  attacks  in  order  to 
prevent  the  allies  from  reinforcing  their  right.  But  at  the  critical 
moment  Ney  halted;  his  orders  were  to  be  in  Preititz  at  ix  a.il 
and  he  reached  that  place  an  hour  earlier.  Hie  re^te  <^  an  hour 
enabled  the  allies  to  organize  a  fierce  counter-attack;  Ney  was 
checked  until  the  flanking  columns  of  Victor  and  Rcynier  could 
come  upon  the  scene.  At  z  p.il,  when  Ney  resumed  his  advance, 
it  was  too  late  tp  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  allies.  Napoleon  now 
made  his  final  stroke.  The  Imperial  Guard  and  all  other  tioopi 
in  the  centre,  80,000  strong  and  covered  by  a  great  mass  of 
artilleiy,  moved  forward  to  the  attack;  and  shortly  the  allied 
centre,  depleted  of  its  reserves,  which  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
Ney,  was  broken  through  and  driven  off  the  field.  Blficher,  now 
almost  surrounded,  called  back  the  troops  opposing  Ney  to  make 
head  against  Soult,  and  Ney's  four  corps  then  carried  all  before 
them.  Preparations  had  been  made  by  the  allies,  ever  since  Ney's 
appearancfe,to  break  off  the  engagement,  and  now  the  tsar  ordered 
a  general  retreat  eastwards,  himself  with  the  utmost  skUl  and 
bravery  directing  the  reaiguard.  Thus  the  allies  drew  off 
unharmed,  leaving  no  trophies  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  whose 
success,  tactically  unquestionable,  was,  for  a  variety  of  rcascMis, 
and  above  all  owing  to  the  want  of  cavalry,  a  ccup  monqvi 
strategically.  The  troops  engaged  were,  on  the  Frendi  side 
163,000  men,  on  that  of  the  allies  about  100,000;  and  the  losses 
respectively  about  20,000  and  13,500  kUled  and  wounded. 

BAUXITE,  a  substance  which  has  been  considered  to  be  a 
mineral  species,  having  the  composition  A1«0(0H)4  (correspond- 
ing with  alumina  73-9,  water  26-1%),  and  thus  to  be  distinct 
from  the  crystallized  aluminium  hydroxides,  diaspore  (A10(0H)) 
and  gibbsite  (  »  hydrargillite,  Al(OH)a).  It  was  first  described  by 
P.  Be^thier  in  1821  as  "  alumine  hydrat£e  de  Beaux,"  and  was 
named  beauzite  by  P.  A.  Dufrinoy  in  1847  and  bauxite  by 
E.  H.  Sainte-Claire  DeviUe  in  1861;  this  name  being  derived 
from  the  original  locality,  the  village  of  Les  Bauz  (or  Beaux), 
near  Aries,  dep.  Bouches-du-Rh6ne  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  material  has  been  for  many  years  extensively  mined  as 
an  ore  of  aluminium.  It  is  never  found  in  a  aystalhzed  state, 
but  always  as  earthy,  day-like  or  concretionary  masses,  often 
with  a  pisolitic  structure.  In  colour  it  varies  from  white  through 
yellow  and  brown  to  red,  depending  on  the  amount  and  the 
degree  of  hydration  of  the  iron  present.  The  specific  gravity 
also  varies  with  the  amount  of  iron;  that  of  the  variety  known 
as  wochcinite  (from  near  Lake  Wochein,  near  Radmannsdorf,  in 
northern  Camiola)  is  given  as  2*55.  The  numerous  dtenoical 
analyses,  which  have  mostly  been  made  for  trfhnical  purposes, 
show  that  material  known  as  bauxite  varies  very  widely  in 
composition,  the  maximum  and  minimum  pereentages  of  each 
constituent  being  as  follows:  alumina  (AlA)  33*2-76-9; 
water  (HgO)  8-6-3i'4;  iron  oxide  (Feid)  0-1-48-8;  sitia 
(SiOa)  0-3-37-8;  titanic  add  (TiOi)  up  to  4.  The  matczial  is 
thus  usudly  very  impure,  being  mixed  with  day,  quartz-sand 
and  hydroxides  of  iron  in  variable  amounts,  the  presence  of 
which  may  be  seen  by  a  microscopical  examination.  Analyses 
of  purer  material  often  approximate  to  diaspore  or  gibbsite  in 
composition,  and  minute  crystalline  scales  of  these  minerals 
have  been  detected  under  the  microscope. 

Bauxite  can  therefore  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  simple  nuneral, 
but  rather  as  a  mixture  of  gibbsite  and  diaspore  with  various 
impurities;  it  is  in  fact  strikingly  like  laterite,  both  in  chefflical 
composition  and  in  microscopical  structure.  Laterite  b  ad- 
mittedly a  decomposition-product  of  igneous  or  other  crystalline 
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rocks,  and  the  same  is  no  dout>t  also  true  of  bauxite.  The 
deposits  in  Co.  Antrim  occur  with  pisolitic  iron  ore  inter- 
bedded  with  the  Tertiary  basalts*  and  similar  deposits  are  met 
with  in  connexion  with  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  Westerwald  in 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  extensive  deposits  in 
the  south  of  France  (departments  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  Aridge, 
H^ult,  Var)  and  the  southern  United  States  (Georgia,  Alabama, 
Arkansas)  are  often  associated  with  limestones;  in  this  case  the 
origin  of  the  bauxite  has  been  ascribed  to  the  chemical  action  of 
solutions  of  aluminium  sulphate  on  the -limestones. 

Bauxite  is  of  value  chiefly  as  a  source  of  metallic  aluminium 
(9.9.) ;  the  material  is  first  purified  by  chemical  processes,  after 
which  the  aluminium  hydroxide  is  reduced  in  the  electric  furnace. 
Bauxite  is  also  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and 
other  aluminium  salts  used  in  dyeing.  Its  refractoiy  qualities 
render  it  available  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  and 
crodbles.  (L.  J.  S.) 

BAVAI,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
15  m.  E.S.E.  of  Valenciennes  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  163  a.  The 
town  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  goods  and  of  fertil- 
izers. Under  the  name  of  Bagacum  or  Basacum  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Nervii  and,  under  the  Romans,  an  important  centre 
of  roftds,  the  meeting-place  of  which  was  marked  by  a  milestone, 
destroyed  in  the  X7th  century  and  replaced  in  the  19th  century 
by  a  cdumn.  Bayai  was  destroyed  during  the  barbarian 
invasions  and  never  recovered  its  old  importance.  It  suffered 
much  during  the  wars  of  the  15th,  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 

BAVARIA  (Ger.  Bayem),  a  kingdom  of  southern  Germany, 
next  to  Prussia  the  largest  state  of  the  German  emi>ire  in  area 
and  population.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  and  unequal  portions, 
Bavaria  proper,  and  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  which  lie  from 
95  to  40  m.  W.  apart  and  are  separated  by  the  grand-duchies  of 
Baden  and  Hesse. 

Physical  PaUwres. — Bavaria  proper  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Alps,  on  the  N.E.,  towards  Bohemia,  by  a  long  range  of 
mountains  known  as  the  Bdhmerwald,  on  the  N.  by  the  Fichtel- 
gelMige  and  the  Frankenwald,  which  separate  it  from  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  the  principality  of  Reuss,  the  duchies  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  and  Meiningen  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
The  ranges  seldom  exceed  the  height  of  3000  or  4000  ft.;  but 
the  rid|^  in  the  south,  towards  Tirol,  frequently  attain  an 
elevation  of  9000  or  xo,ooo  ft.  On  the  W.  Bavaria  is  bounded 
by  Wttrttemberg,  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  country 
mainly  belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Main;  by 
far  the  greater  portion  being  drained  by  the  former  river,  which, 
entering  from  Swabia  as  a  navigable  stream,  traverses  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  winding  course  of  200  m.,  and 
TCCcK'es  in  its  passage  the  Iller,  the  Lech,  the  Isar  and  the  Inn 
from  the  south,  and  the  Naab,  the  Altmfihl  and  the  Wdmitz 
from  the  north.  The  Inn  is  navigable  before  it  enters  Bavarian 
territory,  and  afterwards  receives  the  Salzach,  a  large  river 
flowing  from  Upper  Austria.  The  Isar  does  not  become  navigable 
tUl  it  has  passed  Munich;  and  the  Lech  is  a  stream  of  a  similar 
size.  The  Main  traverses  the  northern  regions,  or  Upper  and 
Lower  Franconia,  with  a  very  winding  course  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  trade  of  the  provinces.  The  district  watered  by 
the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Danube  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  an  extensive  plateau,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  3390  ft. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  ci  the  country  there  are  numerous 
lakes  and  in  the  lower  portions  considerable  stretches  of  marshy 
ground.  The  smaller  or  western  portion,  the  Palatinate,  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhine,  which  divides  it  from  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  S.  by  Alsace,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  a 
lofty  range  of  Idlls,  the  Haardtgcbirge,  which  separate  it  from 
Lonatne  and  the  Prussian  Rhine  province. 

The  climate  of  Bavaria  differs  greatly  according  to  the  character 
of  the  region,  being  cold  ia  the  vidnity  of  Tirol  but  warm  in  the 
plains  adjoining  the  Danube  and  the  Main.  On  the  whole,  the 
tempecature  is  hi  the  winter  months  considenbly  odder  than 
that  of  Eoc^aad,  and  a  i^ood  deal  hotter  duiig  summer  and 
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contains  an  area  of  36,998  sq.  m.,  and  the  Palatinate  or  western, 
3388  sq.  m.,  making  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  about 
39,386  sq.  m.  The  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
X905,  was  6,5x3,834.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  live 
in  towns,  of  which  Munich  and  Nuremberg  have  populations 
exceeding  xoo,ooo,  Augsburg,  Wflrzburg,  Fiirth  and  Ludwigs- 
hafen  between  50,000  and  xoo,ooo,  while  twenty-six  other  towns 
number  from  10,000  to  50,000  Inhabitants. 

Ethnographically,  the  Bavarians  belong  to  various  ancient 
tribes;  Germam'zed  Slavs  in  the .  north-east,  Swabians  and 
Franks  in  the  centre,  Franks  towards  the  west,  and,  in  the 
Palatinate,  Walloons.  Politically,  the  country  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces,  as  follows: — 


Provioces. 


Upper  Bavaria 
Lower  Bavaria 
Upper  Palatinate 
Upper  Franconia 
Nfiddle  Franconia 
Lower  Franconia 
Swabia 
The  Palatinate 


CapitaL 


Munich  . 

Landshut 

Regensburg 

Bayreuth 

Ansbach  . 

WQrzburg 

Auj{sburg 

Spires 

Total . 


Pop.  of  Province 
in  1905. 


1410,763 

706,345 
573.476 

637.239 
868,073 
680.769 
750,880 
885,380 


6.5x3.834 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 


6456 
4.152 
3.728 
3,702 
3,935 
S.243 
3.792 
3.388 


39,386 


Religion. — ^The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  (about  70%)  are 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestant-Evangelical  Church  claims 
about  39  %,  while  Jews,  and  a  very  small  niunber  of  other  sects, 
account  for  the  remainder. 

The  districts  of  Lower  Bavaria,  Upper  Bavaria  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate  are  almost  whoUy  Roman  Catholic,  while  in 
the  Rhine  Palatinate,  Uppet  Franconia,  and  especially  Middle 
Franconia,  the  preponderance  is  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants. 
The  exercise  of  retigious  worship  in  Bavaria  is  altogether  free. 
The  Protestants  have  the  same  dvil  rights  as  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  sovereign  may  be  either  Ronuin  Cathoh'c  or 
Protestant.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  heads  are  the 
two  archbishops  of  Munich-Freising  and  Bamberg,  and  the  six 
bishops  of  Eichstiltt,  Spires,  WQrzburg,  Augsburg,  Regensburg 
and  Passau,  of  whom  the  first  three  are  suffragans  of  Bamberg. 
The  "  Old  Catholic  "  party,  under  the  bishop  of  Bonn,  has 
failed,  despite  its  early  successes,  to  take  deep  root  in  the  country. 
Among  the  Protestants  the  highest  authority  is  the  general 
consistory  of  Munich.  The  numbers  of  the  different  religions  in 
X900  were  as  follows: — ^Roman  Catholics,  4,357,X33;  Protestants, 
1,749.206;  Jews,  54,928. 

Education. — Bavaria,  formerly  backward  in  education,  has 
recently  done  much  in  this  connexion.  The  state  has  two 
Roman  Catholic  universities,  Munich  and  Wttrzburg,  and  a 
Lutheran,  Erlangcn;  in  Mimich  there  are  a  polytechm'c,  an 
academy  of  sciences  and  an  academy  of  art. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  suriace  of  Bavaria  about  one-half 
is  under  cultivation,  ene-third  forest,  and  the  remaining  sixth 
mostly  pasture.  The  level  country,  including  both  Lower 
Bavaria  (extending  northwards  to  the  Danube)  and  the  western 
and  middle  parts  of  Franconia,  is  productive  of  rye,  oats,  wheat, 
barley  and  millet,  and  also  of  hemp,  flax,  madder  and  fruit  and 
vines.  The  last  are  grown  chiefly  in  the  vidnity  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  and  in  the  Palatiiiate  of  the  Rhine.  Hops  are  extensively 
grown  in  central  Franconia;  tobacco  (the  best  in  Germany) 
round  Nuremberg  and  in  tlie  Palatinate,  which  also  largely 
prodiices  the  sugar-beet.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  all  the 
provinces,  but  especially  in  the  Palatinate  and  in  the  Spessart 
district,  which  lies  in  the  north-west  within  a  curve  of  the  Main. 
The  southern  divisions  of  Swabia  and  Upper  Bavaria,  where 
pasture-land  predominates,  form  a  catde-breeding  district  and 
the  daily  produce  is  extensive.  Here  also  horses  are  bred  In 
large  numben. 

The  extent  of  forest  fonos  neariy  a  third  of  the  total  area  of 
Bavaria.  This  Is  owing  to  vaxious  causes:  the  amount  of  hilly 
and  mountainous  country,  the  thixmess  of  the  population  and 
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the  necessity  of  keeping  a  given  extent  of  ground  under  wood 
for  the  supply  of  fuel.  More  than  a  third  of  the  forests  are 
public  property  and  furnish  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
revenue.  They  are  principally  situated  in  the  provinces  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  Lower  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
The  forests  are  well  stocked  with  game,  deer,  chamois  (in  the 
Alps),  wild  boars,  capercailzie,  grouse,  pheasants,  &c.  being 
plentiful  The  greater  proportion  of  the  land  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors,  the  extent  of 
the  separate  holdings  differing  very  much  in  different  districts. 
The  largest  peasant  property  may  be  about  170  acres,  and  the 
smallest,  except  in  the  Palatinate,  about  50. 

Minerals. — The  chief  mineral  deposits  in  Bavaria  are  coal, 
iron  ore,  graphite  and  salt.  The  coal  mines  lie  principally  in 
the  districts  of  Amberg,  Kissingen,  Steben,  Mtmich  and  the 
Rhine  Palatinate.  Salt  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale  partly  from 
brine  Springs  and  partly  from  mines,  the  principal  centres  being 
Halle,  Berchtesgaden,  Traunstein  and  Rosenheim.  The  govern- 
ment monopoly  which  had  long  existed  was  abolished  in  2867 
and  free  trade  was  established  in  salt  between  the  members  of 
the  customs-union.  Of  quicksilver  there  are  several  mines, 
chiefly  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  and  small  quantities  of 
copper,  manganese  and  cobalt  are  obtained.  There  are  numerous 
quarries  0/  excellent  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum  and  building 
stone;  and  the  porcelain-day  is  among  the  finest  in  Europe. 
To  these  may  be  added  cmeiy,  steatite,  barytes,  felspar  and 
ochre,  in  considerable  quantities;  excellent  lithographic  stone 
is  obtained  at  Solenhofen;  and  gold  and  silver  are  still  worked, 
but  to  an  insignificant  extent. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — ^A  great  stimulus  was  given  to 
manufacturing  industry  in  Bavaria  by  the  law  of  1868,  which 
abolished  the  last  remains  of  the  old  restrictions  of  the  gilds, 
and  gave  the  whole  country  the  liberty  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  Rhine  Palatinate  alone.  The  chief  centres  of  industry 
are  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Fiirth,  Erlangen,  Aschaffen- 
burg,  Rcgensburg,  WUrzburg,  Bayreuth,  Ansbach,  Bamberg  and 
Hof  in  Bavaria  proper,  and  in  the  Palatinate  Spires  and  the 
Rhine  port  of  Ludwigshafen.  The  main  centres  of  the  hardware 
industry  are  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg  and  FOrth;  the  two 
first  especially  for  locomotives  and  automobiles,  the  last  for  tin- 
foil and  metal  toys.  Aschaffenburg  manufactures  fancy  goods, 
Augsburg  and  Hof  produce  excellent  cloth,  and  Munidi  has  a 
great  reputation  for  scientific  instruments.  In  Franconia  are 
numerous  paper-mills,  and  the  manufacture  of  wooden  toys  is 
largely  carried  on  in  the  forest  districts  of  Upper  Bavaria.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  glass  is  made,  particularly  in  the  B5hmer- 
wald.  Brewing  forms  an  important  industry,  the  best-known 
breweries  being  those  of  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Erlangen  and 
Kulmbach.  Odier  articles  of  manufacture  are  leather,  tobacco, 
porcelain,  cement,  spirits,  lead  pencils  (Nuremberg),  pUte-glass, 
sugar,  matches,  aniline  dyes,  straw  hats  and  baskets.  The 
commerce  of  Bavaria  is  very  considerable.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  com,  potatoes,  ^ops,  beer,  wine,  cloth,  cotton  goods, 
glass,  fancy  wares,  toys,  cattle,  pigs  and  vegetables.  The  seat 
of  the  hop-trade  is  Nuremberg ;  pf  wool,  Augsburg.  The  imports 
comprise  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  coffee,  oils,  silk  and  pig  iron. 

Communications. — Trade  is  served  by  an  excellent  railway 
system  and  there  are  steamboat  services  on  the  navigable  rivers, 
to  the  east  by  way  of  Passau  on  the  Danube,  and  to  the  west  by 
Ludwigshafen.  The  high  roads  of  Bavaria,  many  of  which  are 
military  roads  laid  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  XQth  century, 
extend  in  all  over  about  xb,ooo  m.  There  were  4377  m.  of 
railways  in  operation  in  1904,  of  which  about  3800  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  state,  and  about  440  m.  belonged  to  the  private 
system  of  the  Palatinate.  The  principal  canal  is  the  Ludwigs- 
kanal,  which  connects  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  extending 
from  Bamberg  on  tfie  Regnitz  to  Dietfurt  on  the  Altmiihl. 
There  is  an  extensive  network  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 
All  belong  to  the  government  post  office,  which  forms  an  admini- 
strative system  independent  of  the  imperial  German  post  oflice. 

Constitution  and  Administration. — By  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
(ajrd  November  1870)  and  the  imperial  constitution  of  the  x6th 


of  April  1871,  Bavaria  was  incorporated  with  the  Gdaaa 
empire,  reserving,  however,  certain  separate  privil^es  {Sonier' 
reckte)  in  respect  of  the  administration  of  the  army,  the  railways 
and  the  posts,  the  txdse  duties  on  beer,  the  rights  of  domidle 
and  the  insurance  of  real  estate.  The  king  is  the  supreme  chkf 
of  the  army,  and  matters  requiring  adjudication  in  the  adjutant- 
general's  court  are  referred  to  a  special  Bavarian  court  attached 
to  the  supreme  imperial  military  tribunal  in  Berlin.  Bavaria 
is  represented  in  the  Bundesrat  by  six  votes  and  sends  forty-ei|^t 
deputies  to  the  imperial  diet.  The  Bavarian  constitution  is 
mainly  founded  on  the  constitutional  act  of  the  a6th  of  May 
1818,  modified  by  subsequent  acts — that  of  the  9th  of  Mardi 
1828  as  affecting  the  upper  house,  and  those  of  the  4th  of  June 
1848  and  of  the  axst  of  March  x88i  as  affecting  the  lower---and 
is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  a  legislative  body  of  two  bouses. 
The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  acceding 
to  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  females  being  exduded  from 
succession  so  long  as  male  agnates  of  equal  birth  exist.  The 
title  of  the  sovereign  is  king  of  Bavaria,  that  of  his  presumptive 
h^ir  is  crown-prince  of  Bavaria,  and  during  the  minority  or 
incapacity  of  the  sovereign  a  regency  is  declared,  which  is  vested 
in  the  nearest  male  agnate  capable  of  ascending  the  throne. 
Such  a  regency  began  on  the  xoUi  of  June  x8S6,  at  first  for  Ring 
Louis  II.,  and  after  the  X4th  of  the  same  month  for  Ring  Otto  I., 
in  the  person  of  the  prince  regent  Luitpold.  The  executive 
power  resides  in  the  king  and  the  responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  in  his  ministers.  The  royal  family  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  seat  of  government  is  Munich,  the  capital 

The  upper  house  of  the  Bavarian  parliament  {Kammer  da 
Reichsrdte)  is  composed  of  (x)  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
(being  of  full  age),  (2)  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  (3)  the  arch- 
bishops of  Munich,  Freising  and  Bamberg,  (4)  the  heads  of  such 
noble  families  as  were  formerly  "  immediate  "  so  long  as  they 
retain  their  ancient  possessions  in  Bavaria,  (5)  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  and  of  the  presi- 
dent for  the  time  being  of  the  Protestant  consistory,  (6)  of 
hereditary  counsellors  (Reichsrilte)  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
(7)  of  other  counsellors  appointed  by  the  king  for  life.  The 
lower  house  {Kammer  der  Abgeordn^en)  or  chamber  of  lepre- 
sentatives,  consists,  since  x88i,  of  159  deputies,  in  proportkm 
of  one — reckoned  on  the  census  of  1875 — to  every  31,500  inhalHt- 
ants.  A  general  election  takes  place  every  six  years,  and,  under 
the  electoral  law  of  1906,  is  direct.  Qualifications  for  the  general 
body  of  electors  are  fidl  age  of  twenty-five  years,  Ba\-arian 
citizenship  of  one  year  at  least,  and  discharge  of  all  rates  and 
taxes.  Parliament  must  be  assembled  evcty  three  years,  but  as 
the  budget  is  taken  every  two  years,  it  is  regularly  called  together 
within  that  period.  No  laws  affecting  the  liberty  or  i»opefty  of 
the  subject  can  be  passed  without  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

Revenue. — ^The  following  b  a  fairly  typical  statement  of  the 
budget  estimates  (X902-1903),  in  marks  (■>  i  shilling  stcriing).'— 


Receipts. 

Mka. 

Direct  taxes    .       .     38.x99.000 

Customs  and   indirect 
Uxes  .     50.900.990 

State  railways  184.551,000 

Posts    .  ana      tele- 
graphs .    41,665,100 

Forests    and    agri- 
cultural dues  J7i395.ooo 

Imperial    asMgn- 
ments  6i2,57X,6o5 


415.282.69s 
.£20.764.135 


Disbursememts, 

Mks. 

Civil  list  5*4<B>475 

Sute  debt  .  5i.323<^<'0 

Ministry  of  the 
Royal  house  and 
ofForet^dept.  .         €»^^ 

Ministry  ^Justice .  20^61  s;:99 

M  in  tstry  of  1  nterior .  3aoS5.338 

Public  worship  and 

education  34.667.673 

Minister  of  finance  6.696.7S0 

Contribution  to  im- 
perial exchequer.  72,647.090 

222.296.253 


-£ii.t  14.813 


The  public  debt  amounts  to  about  £95,000,000,  of  which  over 
75%  was  incurred  for  railways. 

Army. — ^The  Bavarian  army  forms  a  separate  portion  of  the 
army  of  the  German  empire,  with  a  separate  administratioa, 
but  in  time  of  war  is  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  (Sennaa 
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emperor.  Tbe  regulations  applicable  to  other  sections  of  the 
whole  imperial  army  are,  however,  observed.  It  consists,  on  a 
peace  footing,  of  three  army  corps,  xst,  2nd  and  3rd  Royal 
Bavarian  (each  of  two  divisions),  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  in  Munich,  Nuremberg  and  Wttrzburg  respectively.  The 
Bavarian  army  comprises  sixty-seven  battalions  of  infantry, 
two  battalions  of  rifles,  ten  regiments  of  cavalry  (two  heavy, 
two  Ulan  and  six  Chevauxlegers),  a  squadron  of  mounted 
infantry  {JUger-^m-pfenU),  twelve  field*  and  two  foot-artillery 
regiments,  three  battalions  of  engineers,  three  of  army  service, 
and  a  balloon  section;  in  all  60,000  men  with  xo.ooo  horses. 
In  time  of  war  the  total  force  is  trebled.  (P.  A.  A.) 

History 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  district  afterwards  called 
Bavaria  vrtn  a  people,  probably  of  Celtic  extraction,  who  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  colonies  were  founded  among  them  and  their  land  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Raetia.  During  the  5th  century  it 
was  ravaged  by  the  troops  of  Odoacer  and,  after  being  almost 
denuded  of  inhabitants,  was  occupied  by  tribes  who,  pushing 
along  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  setUed  there  between  a.d.  488 
and  530.  Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
race  and  origin  of  these  people,  who  were  certainly  a  new  and 
composite  social  aggregate.  Most  likely  they  were  descendants 
of  the  Marcomannl,  Quadi  and  Narisci,  tribes  of  the  Suevic  or 
Swabian  race,  with  possibly  a  small  intermixture  of  Gothic  or 
Celtic  elements.  They  were  called  Baioarii,  Bauwariit  Bawarii 
or  BciumarUf  words  derived  most  probably  from  Baja  or  Baya, 
corruptions  of  Bo/er,  and  given  to  them  because  they  came  from 
Bojerland  or  Bohemia.  Another  but  less  probable  explanation 
derives  the  name  from  a  combination  of  the  old  high  German 
word  uitArat  meaning  league,  and  6a«,  a  Gothic  word  for  both. 
The  Bavarians  are  first  mentioned  in  a  Prankish  document  of 
530,  and  twenty  years  later  Jordanes  refers  to  them  as  lying  east 
of  the  Swabians.  Their  country  bore  some  traces  of  Roman 
influence,  and  its  main  boundaries  were  the  Enns,  the  Danube, 
the  Lech  and  the  Alps;  but  its  complete  setUement  was  a  work 
of  time. 

The  Bavarians  soon  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks, 
probably  without  a  serious  struggle;  and  were  ruled  from  555 
to  788  by  dukes  of  the  Agilolfing  family,  who  were 
possibly  of  Frankish  descent.  For  a  century  and  a 
half  a  succession  of  dukes  resisted  the  inroads  of 
the  Slavs  on  their  eastern  frontier,  and  by  the  time  of  Duke 
Tbeodo  I.,  who  died  in  7x7,  were  completely  independent  of  the 
feeble  Prankish  kings.  When  Charles  Martd  became  the  virtual 
ruler  of  the  Frankish  realm  he  brought  the  Bavarians  into  strict 
dependence,  and  deposed  two  dukes  successively  for  contumacy. 
Pippin  the  Short  was  equaUy  successful  in  maintaining  his 
authority,  and  several  marriages  took  place  between  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  and  the  Agilolfings,  who  were  united  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  kings  of  the  Lombards.  The  ease  with 
which  various  risings  were  suppressed  by  the  Franks  gives  colour 
to  the  supposition  that  they  were  rather  the  outcome  of  family 
quarreb  than  the  revolt  of  an  oppressed  people.  Between  the 
years  739  and  748  the  Bavarian  law  was  committed  to  writing 
and  supplementaiy  clauses  were  afterwards  added,  all  of  which 
bear  evident  traces  of  Frankish  influence.  Thus,  while  the 
dukedom  belongs  to  the  Agilolfing  family,  the  duke  must  be 
chosen  by  the  people  and  his  election  confirmed  by  the  Frankish 
king,  to  whom  he  owes  fealty.  He  has  a  fivefold  wergild, 
sunamons  the  nobles  and  dergy  ht  purposes  of  deliberation, 
calls  out  the  host,  administers  justice  and  regulates  finance. 
There  are  five  noble  families,  possibly  representing  a  former 
division  of  the  people,  after  whom  come  the  freebom,  and  then 
the  freedmen.  The  country  is  divided  into  gaus  or  counties, 
under  their  counts,  ^ho  are  assisted  by  judges  responsible  for 
declaring  the  law. 

Christianity  had  lingered  in  Bavaria  from  Roman  times; 
but  a  new  era  set  in  when  Rupert,  bishop  of  Worms,  came  to 
the  county  at  the  invitation  of  Duke  Theodo  I.  in  696.    He 


founded  several  monasteries,  and  a  similar  work  was  also  per- 
formed by  St  Emmeran,  bishop  of  Poitiers;  with  the  result 
that  before  long  the  bulk  of  the  people  professed  ^^^^|^ 
Christianity  and  relations  were  established  between  ^, 
Bavaria  and  Rome.  The  8th  century  witnessed  in- 
deed a  heathen  reaction;  but  it  was  checked  by  the  arrival  in 
Bavaria  about  734  of  St  Boniface,  who  organized  the  Bavarian 
church  and  founded  or  restored  bishoprics  at  Salzburg,  Freiaing, 
Regensburg  and  Passau. 

TassOo  III.,  who  became  duke  of  the  Bavarians  in  749, 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  Frankish  king  Pippin  the  Short 
in  757,  but  soon  afterwards  refused  to  furnish  a  con- 
tribution to  the  war  in  Aquitaine.  Moreover,  during 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Tassilo 
gave  decisions  in  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  causes  in  his  own  name, 
refused  to  appear  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Franks,  and  in  general 
acted  as  an  independent  ruler.  His  position  as  possessor  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  as  an  ally  of  the  Avars,  and  as  son-in-law  of  the 
Lombard  king  Desiderius,  was  so  serious  a  menace  to  the  Frank- 
ish kingdom  that  Charlemagne  determined  to  crush  him.  The 
details  of  this  contest  are  obscure.  Tassilo  appears  to  have  done 
homage  in  781,  and  again  in  787,  probably  owing  to  the  presence 
of  Frankish  armies.  But  further  trouble  soon  arose,  and  in  788 
the  duke  was  summoned  to  Ingelhcim,  where  on  a  charge  of 
treachery  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  He  was,  however,  par- 
doned by  the  king;  and  he  then  entered  a  monastery  and 
formally  renounced  his  duchy  at  Frankfort  in  794.  The  country 
was  ruled  by  Gerold,  a  brother-in-law  of  Charlemagne,  till 
his  death  in  a  battie  with  the  Avars  in  799,  when  its  administra- 
tion was  entrusted  to  Frankish  counts  and  assimilated  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Carolingian  empire,  while  its  condition 
was  improved  by  the  measures  taken  by  Charlemagne  for  the 
intellecttial  progress  and  material  welfare  of  his  realm.  The 
Bavarians  offered  no  resistance  to  the  change  which  thus  abol- 
ished their  dukedom;  and  their  incorporation  with  the  Frankish 
dominions,  due  mainly  to  the  unifying  influence  of  the  church, 
was  already  so  complete  that  Charlemagne  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  issue  more  than  two  capitularies  dealing  especially 
with  Bavarian  affairs. 

The  history  of  Bavaria  for  the  ensuing  century  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  Carolingian  empire.  Given  at  the  partition  of 
817  to  the  king  of  the  East  Franks,  Louis  the  German,  ctetaawM 
it  formed  part  of  the  larger  territories  which  were 
confirmed  to  him  in  843  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun. 
Louis  made  Regensburg  the  centre  of  his  government, 
and  was  active  in  improving  the  condition  of  Bavaria,  and  pro- 
viding for  its  security  by  numerous  campaigns  against  the  Slavs. 
When  he  divided  his  possessions  in  865  it  passed  to  his  eldest  son, 
Carloman,  who  had  already  undertaken  its  government,  and 
after  his  death  in  880  it  formed  part  of  the  extensive  territories 
of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fat.  Its  defence  was  left  by  this 
incompetent  emperor  to  Amulf,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Carloman, 
and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  support  of  the  Bavarians  that 
Amulf  was  able  to  take  the  field  against  Charles  in  887,  and  to 
secure  his  own  election  as  German  kintr  in  the  following  year. 
Bavaria,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  East  Frankish  kingdom, 
passed  in  899  to  Louis  the  Child,  during  whose  reign  it  was 
constanUy  ravaged  by  the  Hungarians.  The  resistance  to  these 
inroads  became  gradually  feebler,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the 
5th  of  July  907  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian  race  perished 
in  battie  with  these  formidable  enemies.  For  the  defence  of 
Bavaria  the  mark  of  Carinthia  had  been  erected  on  the  south- 
eastern frontier,  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Child  this  was 
ruled  by  Liutpold,  count  of  Scheyem,  who  possessed  large 
domains  in  Bavaria.  He  was  among  those  who  fell  in  the  great 
fight  of  907;  but  his  son  Amulf,  surnamcd  the  Bad,  rallied  the 
remnants  of  the  race,  drove  back  the  Hungarians,  and  was 
chosen  duke  of  the  Bavarians  in  91  x,  when  Bavaria  and  Carinthia 
were  united  under  his  mie.  Refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  German  king  Conrad  I.,  he  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  the  latter,  and  in  920  was  recognized  as  duke  by 
Conrad's  successor,  Henry  I.,  the  Fowler,  who  admitted  his 
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right  to  appoint  the  bishops,  to  com  money  and  to  issue  laws. 
A  similar  conflict  took  place  between  Amulf's  son  and  successor 

Eberhard  and  Otto  the  Great;  but  Eberhard  was 
aHmma^  less  successful  than  his  father,  for  in  938  he  was  driven 
frfTfifffm.    from  Bavaria,  which  was  given  by  Otto  with  reduced 

privileges  to  the  late  duke's  uncle,  Bertold;  and  a 
count  palatine  in  the  person  of  Eberhard's  brother  Amulf  was 
appointed  to  watch  the  royal  interests.  When  Bertold  died  in 
947  Otto  conferred  the  dudiy  upon  his  own  brother  Henry,  who 
bad  married  Judith,  a  daughter  of  Duke  Amulf.  Henry  was 
disliked  by  the  Bavarians  and  his  short  reign  was  spent  mainly 
in  disputes  with  his  people.  The  ravages  of  the  Hungarians 
ceased  after  their  defeat  on  the  Lechfeld  in  955,  and  the  area  of 
the  duchy  was  temporarily  increased  by  the  addition  of  certain 
adjacent  districts  in  Italy.  In  955  Heniy  was  succeeded  by  his 
young  son  Henry,  sumamed  the  Quarrelsome,  who  in  974  was 
implicated  in  a  con^iracy  against  King  Otto  II.  The  reason  for 
this  rising  was  that  the  king  had  granted  the  duchy  of  Swabia 
to  Henry's  enemy,  Otto,  a  grandson  of  the  emperor  Otto  the 
Great,  and  had  given  the  new  Bavarian  East  Mark,  afterwards 
known  as  Austria,  to  Leopold  I.,  count  of  Babenberg.  The 
revolt  was,  however,  soon  suppressed;  but  Henry,  who  on  his 
escape  from  prison  renewed  his  plots,  was  formally  deposed  in 
976  when  Bavaria  was  given  to  6tto,  duke  of  Swabia.  At  the 
same  time  Carinthia  was  made  into  a  sq>arate  duchy,  the  office 
of  count  palatine  was  restored,  and  the  church  was  made 
dependent  on  the  king  instead  of  on  the  duke.  Restored  in 
985,  Henry  proved  himself  a  capable  ruler  by  establishing 
internal  order,  issuing  important  laws  and  taking  measures  to 
reform  the  monasteries.  His  son  and  successor,  who  was  chosen 
German  king  as  Henry  II.  in  looa,  gave  Bavaria  to  his  brother- 
in-law  Henry  of  Luxemburg;  after  whose  death  in  1026  it 
passed  successively  to  Henry,  afterwards  the  emperor  Henry  III., 
uid  to  another  member  of  the  family  of  Luxemburg,  as  Duke 
Henry  VII.  In  xo6z  the  empress  Agnes,  mother  of  and  regent 
for  the  German  king  Henry  IV.,  entrusted  the  duchy  to  Otto  of 
_  Nordheim,  who  was  deposed  by  the  king  in  1070, 
J^jf"^  when  the  duchy  was  granted  to  Count  Welf ,  a  member 
ai0  Wtffr,  <>'  fui  influential  Bavarian  family.   In  consequence  of 

his  suppwrt  of  Pope  Greegoiy  VII.  in  his  quarrel  with 
Heniy,  Welf  lost  but  subsequently  regained  Bavaria;  and  was 
followed  succe^vely  by  his  sons,  Welf  II.  in  no  i,  and  Henry  IX. 
in  1 1 20,  both  of  whom  exerds^  considerable  influence  among 
the  German  princes.  Henry  was  succeeded  in  1x26  by  his  son 
Henry  X.,  called  the  Proud,  who  obtained  the  duchy  of  Saxony 
in  X 137  Alarmed  at  this  prince's  power,  King  Conrad  III. 
refused  to  allow  two  duchies  to  remain  in  the  same  hands;  and, 
having  declared  Henry  deposed,  he  bestowed  Bavaria  upon 
Leopold  IV.,  margrave  of  Austria.  When  Leopold  died  in  X141, 
the  king  retained  the  duchy  himself;  but  it  continued  to  be  the 
scene  of  considerable  disorder,  and  in  1x43  he  entrusted  it  to 
Henry  II.,  sumamed  Jasomirgott,  margrave  of  Austria.  Tlie 
struggle  for  its  possession  continued  until  1x56,  when  King 
Frederick  I.  in  his  desire  to  restore  peace  to  Germany  persuaded 
Henry  to  give  up  Bavaria  U>  Henry  the  Lion,  a  son  of  Duke 
Heniy  the  Proud. 

A  new  era  of  government  set  in  when,  in  consequence  of  Henry 
being  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  in  x  x8o,  the  duchy  was  given 

by  Frederick  I.  to  Otto,  a  member  of  the  old  Bavarian 
JJJJ**** family  of  Wittelsbach  {q.v.)y  and  a  descendant  of  the 
jky4L.         counts  of  Sch^em.    During  the  years  following  the 

destruction  of.  the  Carolingian  empire  the  borders  of 
Bavaria  were  continually  changing,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
after  955  this  process  was  one  of  expansion.    To  the  west  the 

Lech  «till  divided  Bavaria  from  Swabia,  but  on  three 

other  sides  the  opportunities  for  extension  had  been 

taken  advantage  of,  and  the  duchy  embraced  an  area 
of  omsiderable  dimensions  north  of  the  Danube.  During  the 
later  years  of  the  rule  of  the  Welfs,  however,  a  contrary  tendency 
had  operated,  and  the  extent  of  Bavaria  had  been  reduced.  The 
immense  energies  of  Duke  Henry  the  lion  had  been  devoted  to 
his  northern  rather  than  his  southern  duchy,  and  when  the 
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dispute  over  the  Bavarian  succession  was  settled  in  11 56  the 
district  between  the  Enns  and  the  Ixm  had  been  transferred  to 
Austria.  The  increanng  importance  of  the  mark  of  St)'Tia, 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  xi8o,  and  the  county  of  Tirol,  had 
diminished  both  the  actual  and  the  relative  strength  of  Bavaria, 
which  was  now  deprifvred  on  almost  all  sides  of  opportunities  for 
expansion.  The  neighbouring  duchy  of  Carinthia.  the  great 
temporal  possessions  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  as  well  as  a 
general  tendency  to  independence  on  the  part  of  both  clerical 
and  lay  nobles,  were  additional  forces  of  similar  influence. 

When  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  was  invested  with  Bavaria  at 
Altenburg  in  September  xiSo  the  duchy  was  bounded  by  the 
Bfihmerwald,  the  Inn,  the  Alps  and  the  Lech;  and 
the  power  of  the  duke  was  practically  confined  to  his  JSmi*** 
extensive  private  domains  around  Wittelsbach,KeIheim  i,,,^, 
and  Straubing.  Otto  only  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  for 
three  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  X183  by  his  son  Louis  L,  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  German  affairs  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  was  assassinated  at 
Kelheim  in  September  1231.  His  son  Otto  II.,  called  the 
Illustrious,  was  the  next  duke,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Hohea- 
staufen  caused  him  to  be  placed  under  the  papal  ban,  aod 
Bavaria  to  be  laid  under  an  interdict  Like  his  father.  Otto 
increased  the  area  of  his  lands  by  purdiases;  and  he  had  coa- 
siderably  strengthened  his  hold  upon  the  dudxy  before  be  died 
in  November  1253.  The  efforts  of  the  dukes  to  increase  their 
power  and  to  give  unity  to  the  duchy  had  met  with  a  fair  measore 
of  success;  but  they  were  soon  vitiated  by  partitions  aznoog 
different  members  of  the  family  which  for  350  years  made  the 
history  of  Bavaria  little  more  than  a  jejune  chronicle 
of  territorial  divisions  bringing  war  and  weakness  in 
their  train.  The  first  of  these  divisions  was  made  in 
1255  between  Louis  II.  and  Henry  I.,  the  sons  of  Duke 
Otto  II.,  who  for  two  years  after  their  father's  death  had  ruled 
Bavaria  jointly;  and  by  it  Louis  obtained  the  western  part  of 
the  duchy,  afterwards  called  Upper  Bavaria,  and 
Henry  secured  eastern  or  Lower  Bavaria.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  reign  Louis,  who  was  called  the  Stero« 
became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  southern  Germany.  He  was 
the  unde  and  guardian  of  Conradin  of  Hohcnstaufen,  and  when 
this  prince  was  put  to  death  in  Italy  in  x  268,  Louis  and  his  brother 
Henry  inherited  the  domains  of  the  Hohenstaufen  in  Swabia  and 
elsewhere.  He  supported  Rudolph,  count  of  Habsburg,  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  the  German  throne  in  1273,  married  the  new 
king's  daughter  Mechtild,  and  aided  him  in  canqiaigns  in 
Bohemia  and  elsewhere.  For  some  years  after  Louis*  death  in 
1294  his  sons  Rudolph  I.  and  Louis,  afterwards  the  enqxtor 
Louis  IV.,  ruled  thdr  duchy  in  common;  but  as  their  idatioBs 
were  never  harmonious  a  division  of  Upper  Bavaria  was  made  is 
13 10,  by  which  Rudolph  recdved  the  land  east  of  the  Isar 
together  with  the  town  of  Munich,  and  Louis  the  district  belvceo 
the  Isar  and  the  Lech.  It  was  not  bng,  however,  before  this 
arrangement  led  to  war  between  the  brothers,  the  oatcome  of 
which  was  that  in  1317,  three  years  after  he  had  been  cbosoi 
German  king,  Louis  compelled  Rudolph  to  abdicate,  and  for 
twdve  years  mied  alone  over  the  whole  of  V^ptx  Bavaria.  But 
in  X329  a  series  of  events  induced  him  to  ooncludo  the  treaty  o< 
Pavia  with  Rudolph's  sons,  Rudolph  and  Rupert,  to  whom  be 
transferred  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  which  hwl  been  in  the 
posyssion  of  the  Wittelsbach  family  since  X2X4,  and  also  a  por« 
tion  of  Upper  Bavaria  north  of  the  Danube,  whidi  was  aftervaxds 
called  Qie  Upper  Palatinate.  At  the  same  time  it  wms  dedded 
that  the  electoral  vote  should  be  exercised  by  the  two  Unes  altex^ 
nately,  and  that  in  the  event  of  dther  branch  of  the  family  be- 
coming extinct  the  surviving  branch  should  inherit  itspOBMssioca. 

Henry  I.  of  Lower  Bavaria  spaxX,  most  of  his  time  in  qoarrais 
with  his  brother,  with  Ottakar  II.  of  Bohemia  and  with 
•cdesiastlcs.  When  he  died  in  February  1990  Lower 
Bavaria  was  ruled  by  his  three  sons.  Otto  in..  Loots 
m.  and  Stephen  L  Louis  died  fhikflwi  ift  IS96; 
Stephen  left  two  sons  at  his  death  in  13x0,  aaipcly,  Henry  IL 
and  Otto  IV..  and  Otto,  who  was  king  of  Hungary  from  1305  to 
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ijoSf  died  in  1319,  leaving  a  son,  Heniy  III.  Lower  Bavaria 
was  governed  by  these  three  princes  until  1333,  when  Henry  III. 
died,  followed  in  1334  by  his  cousin  Otto;  and  as  both  died 
without  sons  the  whole  of  Lower  Bavaria  then  passed  to  Henry  II. 
Djring  in  1339.  Henry  left  an  only  son,  John  I.,  who  died  childless 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  by 
securing  Lower  Bavaria  for  himself,  united  the  whole 
of  the  duchy  luder  his  sway.  The  consolidation  of 
Bavaria  under  Loius  lasted  for  seven  years,  during 
which  the  emperor  was  able  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country.  When  he  died  in  1347  he  left  six  sons  to  shace  his 
possessions,  who  agreed  upon  a  (^vision  of  Bavaria  in  1349.  Its 
history,  however,  was  complicated  by  its  cozmexion  with  Branden^ 
burg,  Holland  and  Tirol,  all  of  which  had  also  been  left  by 
the  emperor  to  his  sons.  All  the  six  brothers  exercised  some 
authority  in  Bavaria;  but  three  alone  left  issue,  and  of  these 
the  eldest,  Louis,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  died  in  136  r; 
and  two  years  later  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  only  son 
Mdnhaxd,  who  was  childless.  The  two  remaining  brothers, 
Stephen  II.  and  Albert  I.,  ruled  over  Bavaria-Landshut  and 
Bavaria-Straubing  respectively,  and  when  Stephen  died  in  1375 
his  portion  of  Bavaria  was  governed  jointly  by  his  three  sons. 
In  1393,  when  all  the  lines  except  those  of  Stephen  and  Albert 
had  died  out,  an  important  partition  took  place,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  duchy  was  divided  among  Stephen's  three 
sons,  Stephen  III.,  Fred^ck  and  John  U.,  who  founded  respec- 
tivdy  the  lines  of  Ingolstadt,  Landshut  and  Munich.  Albert's 
duchy  of  Bavaria^Straubing  passed  on  his  death  in  1404  to  his 
son  Wtlitam  n.,  and  in  1417  to  his  younger  son  John,  who 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Li6ge  to  take  up  his  new  position. 
When  John  died  in  1425  this  family  became  extinct,  and  after 
a  contest  between  various  claimants  Bavaria-Straubing  was 
divided  between  the  three  remaining  branches  of  the  family. 

Use  main  result  of  the  threefold  division  of  1393  was  a  suc« 
cession  of  dvil  wars  which  led  to  the  temporary  edipse  of  Bavaria 
as  a  force  in  German  politics.    Neighbouring  states 
encroached  upon  its  borders,  and  the  nobles  ignored 
the  authority  of  the  dukes,  who,  deprived  of  the  dec- 
toral  vote,  were  mainly  occupied  for  fifty  years  with 
intestine  strife.    This  condition  of  affairs,  however,  was  not 
wholly  harmful    The  govenunent  of  the  country  and  the  control 
of  the  finances  passed  mainly  into  the  hands  of  an  assembly 
called  the  Landtag  or  Landschafl^  which  had  been  organized  in 
1392.    The  towns,  assuming  a  certain  independence,  became 
strong  and  wealthy  as  trade  increased,  and  the  dtizens  of 
Munich  and  Regensburg  were  often  formidable  antagonists  to 
the  dukes.   Thus  a  period  of  disorder  saw  the  growth  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  the  establishment  of  a  strong  civic 
sptnt.    Stephen  III.,  duke  of  Bavaria-Ingolstadt,  was  distin- 
guishiMl  rather  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  statesman;  and  his  rule 
was  marked  by  struggles  with  various  towns,  and  with  his 
brother,  John  of  Bavaria-Munich.   Dying  in  14x3  he 
was  followed  by  his  son,  Louis,  called  the  Bearded, 
a  restless  and  quarrelsome  prince,  who  before  his 
had  played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
where  his  sister  Isabella  was  the  queen  of  King  Charies  VI. 
About  Z417  he  became  involved  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
cousin,  Henry  of  Bavaria-Landshuf,  fell  under  both  the  papal 
and  the  imperial  ban,  and  in  1439  was  attacked  by  his  son  Louis 
the  Lame.    This  prince,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Frederick 
I.  of  HohenzoUem,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  was  incensed  at 
the  favour  shown  by  his  father  to  an  illegitimate  son.    Aided  by 
Albert  Achilles,  afterwards  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  he  took 
the  elder  Louis  prisoner  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate  in  1443. 
When  Louis  the  Lame  died  in  1445  his  father  came  into  the  power 
of  his  implacable  enemy,  Henry  of  Bavaria-Landshut,  and  died 
in  prison  in  r447.    The  duchy  of  Bavaria-Ingolstadt  passed  to 
Henry,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Frederick  as  duke  of 
Bavaria-Landshut  in  1393,  and  whose  long  reign  was  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  family  feuds.  He  died  in  July  1450,  and 
was  followed  by  his  son,  Louis  IX.  (called  the  Rich),  and  about 
this  time  Bavaria  began  to  recover  some  of  its  former  importance.  ' 


Louis  IX.  etpelled  the  Jews  from  his  duchy,  did  something  for 
the  security  of  traders,  and  improved  both  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  condition  of  the  finances.  In  147  a  he  founded 
the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  attempted  to  reform  the  monasteries, 
and  was  successful  in  a  struggle  with  Albert  Achilles  of  Branden- 
burg. On  his  death  in  January  1479 1^  ^^  succeeded  by  his  son 
George,  also  called  the  Rich;  and  when  George,  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  German  king  Maximilian  I.,  died  without  sons  in 
December  1503,  a  war  broke  out  for  the  possession  of  his  duchy. 

Bavaria-Munich  passed  on  the  death  of  John  II.  in  1397  to  Ids 
sons  Ernest  and  William  III.,  but  they  only  obtained  possession  of 
their  lands  after  a  struggle  ^th  Stephen  of  Bavaria-Ingolstadt. 
Both  brothers  were  then  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  family  and  with  the  dtizens  of  Munich.  William, 
a  loyal  servant  of  theemperor  Sigismund,  died  in  1435,  leaving  an 
only  son,  Adolf,  who  died  five  years  later;  and  Ernest,  distin- 
guished for  his  bodily  strength,  died  in  1438.  In  1440  the  whole 
of  Bavaria-Munich  came  to  Ernest's  son  Albert,  who  had  been 
estranged  from  his  father  owing  to  his  union  with  the  unfortunate 
Agnes  Bcmauer  (q.v.).  Albert,  whose  attempts  to  rdorm  the 
monasteries  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  Pious,  was  almost 
dected  king  of  Bohemia  in  1440.  He  died  in  1460,  leaving  five 
sons,  the  two  elder  of  whom,  John  IV.  and  Sigismund,  rdgned  in 
common  until  the  death  of  John  in  1463.  The  third  brother, 
Albert,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  church,  joined  his  brother 
in  1465,  and  when  Sigismund.  abdicated  two  years  later  became 
sole  niler  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  his  two  younger  brothers. 
Albert,  who  was  called  the  Wise,  added  the  district  of  Abensberg 
to  his  possessions,  and  in  r504  became  involved  in  the  war  which 
broke  out  for  the  possession  of  Bavaria-Landshut  on  the  ^^  ^^^ 
death  of  George  the  Rich.  Albert's  rival  was  George's  tttaac- 
son-in-law,  Rupert,  formerly  bishop  of  Freising,  and  son  cmsAm  t9 
of  Philip,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine;  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  interested  as  archduke  of  Austria  and 
count  of  Tirol,  interfered  in  the  dispute.  Rupert  died  in  1504, 
and  the  following  year  an  arrangement  was  made  at  the  diet  of 
Cologne  by  which  the  emperor  and  Philip's  grandson.  Otto  Henry, 
obtained  certain  outl3dng  districts,  whUe  Albert  by  securing  the 
bulk  of  George's  possessions  imitcd  Bavaria  under  his  rule.  In 
1506  Albert  decreed  that  the  duchy  should  pass  un-  j^^k^^ 
divided  according  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture,  and  Aturtitm 
endeavoured  in  other  ways  also  to  consolidate  Bavaria,  wbm  «>< 
He  was  partially  successful  in  improving  the  condition  Jj^jf"""" 
of  the  country;  and  in  rsoo  Bavaria  formed  one  of  the 
six  drdes  into  which  Germany  was  divided  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  He  died  in  March  1 508,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William  IV.,  whose  mother,  Kunigxmde,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.  In  spite  of  the  decree  of  r  506  William  was 
compelled  in  1516,  after  a  violent  quarrel,  to  grant  a  share  in  the 
government  to  his  brother  Louis,  an  arrangement  which  Usted 
until  the  death  of  Louis  in  r545. 

William  followed  the  traditional  Wittelsbach  policy,  opposition 
to  the  Habsburgs,  until  in  1534  he  made  a  treaty  at  Linz  with 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This  was  strengthened 
in  1 546,  when  the  emperor  Charies  V.  obtained  the  help  of  the  duke 
during  the  war  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  by  promising  him 
in  certain  eventualities  the  succession  to  the  Bohemian  throne, 
and  the  electoral  dignity  enjoyed  by  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  William  also  diid  much  at  a  critical  period  to  secure 
Bavaria  for  Catholicism.  The  reformed  doctrines  had  nomma 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  duchy  when  the  duke  CmttoU' 
obtained  from  the  pope  extensive  rights  over  the  Jj^i^ 
bishoprics  and  monasteries,  and  took  measures  to  re* 
press  the  reformers,  many  of  whom  were  banished;  while  the 
Jesuits,  whom  he  invited  into  the  duchy  in  1541.  made  the  uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt  their  headquarters  for  Germany.  William, 
whose  death  occurred  in  March  1550,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Albert  IV.,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Habsburg, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Early  in  his  reign  Albert 
made  some  concessions  to  the  reformers,  who  were  still  strong  in 
Bavaria;  but  about  1563  he  changed  his  attitude,  favoured  the 
decrees  of  the  coundl  of  Trent,  and  pressed  forward  the  work  of 
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the  Counter-Reformation.  As  education  passed  by  degrees  into 
^e  hands  of  the  Jesuits  the  progpress  of  Protestantism  was 
elfectuaily  arrested  in  Bavaria.  Albert  IV.  was  a  great  patron  of 
art.  His  court  at  Munich  was  the  resort  of  artists  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  city  was  enriched  with  splendid  buildings;  while  artistic 
works  were  collected  from  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  expenses  of 
a  magnificent  court  led  the  duke  to  quarrel  with  the  Landsckaftf 
to  oppress  his  subjects,  and  to  leave  a  great  burden  of  debt  when 
he  died  in  October  1 579.  The  succeeding  duke  was  Albert's  son, 
William  V.  (called  the  Pious),  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and 
was  keenly  attached  to  their  tenets.  He  secured  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne  for  his  brother  Ernest  in  1583,  and  this  dignity 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  nearly  200  years.    In 

XS97  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Maximilian  I., 
mSI  ^°^  retired  into  a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  1626. 
sAbui  L  Maximilian  found  the  duchy  encumbered  with  debt  and 
am^tk9  filled  with  disorder,  but  ten  years  of  his  vigorous  rule 
^^^,  effected  a  remarkable  change.  The  finances  and  the 
Wsr.  judicial  system  were  reorganized,a  classof  dvil  servants 

and  a  national  militia  founded,and  several  smalldistricts 
were  brought  under  the  duke's  authority.  The  result  was  a  unity 
and  order  in  the  duchy  which  enabled  Maximilian  to  play  an  im« 
portant  part  in  the  Tliirty  Years'  War;  during  the  earlier  years 
of  which  he  was  so  successful  as  to  acquire  the  Upper  Palatinate 
and  the  electoral  dignity  which  had  been  enjoyed  since  1356  by  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Wittelsbach  family.  In  spite  of  subsequent 
reverses  these  gains  were  retained  by  Maximilian  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648.  During  the  later  years  of  this  war  Bavaria, 
especially  the  northern  ptart,  suffered  severely.  In  1632  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Swedes,  and,  when  Maximilian  violated  the  treaty 
of  Ulm  in  1647,  was  ravaged  by  the  French  and  the  Swedes. 
After  repairing  this  damage  to  some  extent,  the  elector  died  at 
Ingolstadt  in  September  1651,  leaving  his  duchy  much  stronger 
than  he  had  found  it.  The  recovery  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  made 
Bavaria  compact;  the  acquisition  of  the  electoral  vote  made  it 
influential;  and  the  duchy  was  able  to  play  a  part  in  European 
politics  wUch  intestine  strife  had  rendered  impossible  for  the  past 
four  hundred  years.  (A.  W.  H.*) 

Whatever  lustre  the  international  position  won  by  Maximilian 
I.  might  add  to  the  ducal  house,  on  Bavaria  itself  its  effect  during 

the  next  two  centuries  was  more  dubious.  Maxi- 
JJ2JJJ%  milian's  son,  Ferdinand  Maria  (1651-1679),  who  was  a 
period.        minor  when  he  succeeded,  did  much  indeed  to  repair 

the  wounds  caused  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  en- 
couraging agriculture  and  industries,  and  building  or  restoring 
numerous  churches  and  monasteries.  In  1669,  moreover,  he 
again  called  a  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  had  been  suspended 
since  161 2.  His  good  work,  however,  was  largely  undone  by  his 
son  Maximilian  II.  Emmanuel  (1679-1726)4  whose  far-reaching 
ambition  set  him  warring  against  the  Turks  and,  on  the  side  of 
France,  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Spanish  succession.  He 
shared  in  the  defeat  at  Hochst&dt  on  the  13th  of  August  1704; 
bis  dominions  were  temporarily  partitioned  between  Austria 
and  the  elector  palatine,  and  oidy  restored  to  him,  harried  and 
exhausted,  at  the  peace  of  Baden  in  1714.  Untaught  by  Maxi- 
milian Emmanuel's  experience,  his  son,  Charles  MbtH  (1726- 
X745),  devoted  all  his  energies  to  increasing  the  European 
prestige  and  power  of  his  house.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  was  his  opportunity;  he  disputed  the  validity  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  which  secured  the  Habsburg  succession  to 
Maria  Theresa,  allied  himself  with  France,  conquered  Upper 
Austria,  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at  Prague  and,  in  1742, 
emperor  at  Frankfort.  The  price  he  had  to  pay,  however,  was 
the  occupation  of  Bavaria  itself  by  Austrian  troops;  and, 
though  the  invasion  of  Bohemia  in  1744  by  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia  enabled  him  to  return  to  Munich,  at  his  death  on  the 
2oth  of  January  1745  it  was  left  to  his  successor  to  make  what 
terms  he  could  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  Maximilian 
III.  Joseph  (1745-1777)1  by  the  peace  of  Fussen  signed  on  the 
22nd  of  April  1745,  obtained  the  restitution  of  his  dominions  in 
return  for  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
He  was  a  man  of  cnUghtenment,  did  much  to  encourage  agri- 


culture, industries  and  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country,  founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and 
abolished  the  Jesuit  censorship  of  the  press.  At  his  death, 
without  issue,  on  the  30th  of  December  1777,  the  Bavarian  line 
of  the  Wittelsbachs  became  extinct,  and  ibt  succession  passed 
to  Charles  Theodore,  the  elector  palatine.  After  a  separation  of 
four  and  a  half  centuries,  the  Palatinate,  to  which  the  ,_ 
duchies  of  JUlich  and  Berg  had  been  added,  was  thus  j^JT^y^ 
reum*tcd  with  Bavaria.  So  great  an  accession  of  a^jman 
strength  to  a  neighbouring  state,  whose  ambition  she 
had  so  recently  had  just  reason  to  fear,  was  intolerable  to  Austria, 
which  laid  claim  to  a  number  of  lordsJiips — forming  one-third  of 
the  whole  Bavarian  inheritance — as  bpgcd  fiefs  of  the  Bohemian, 
Austrian,  and  imperial  crowns.  These  were  at  once  oocupted  by 
Austrian  tTOOjps^  with  the  secret  consent  <A  Charles  Theodore 
himself,  who  was  without  legitimate  heirs,  and  wished  to  obtain 
from  the  emperor  the  elevation  of  his  natural  children  to  the 
status  of  princes  of  the  Empire.  The  protests  of  the  next  heir, 
Charles,  duke  of  Zweibrlicken  (Deux-Ponts),  supported  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  led  to  the  war  of  Bavarian  succession.  By  the 
peace  of  Teschen  (May  13th,  1779)  the  Inn  quarter  was  ceded  to 
Austria,  and  the  succession  secured  to  Charles  of  ZweibrQcken. 
For  Bavaria  itself  Charles  Theodore  did  less  than  nothing.  He 
felt  himself  a  foreigner  among  foreigners,  and  his  favourite 
scheme,  the  subject  of  endless  intrigues  with  the  Austrian 
cabinet  and  the  immediate  cause  of  Frederick  II.'s  League  of 
Princes  (PUrstenbunJ)  of  1785,  was  to  exchange  Bavaria  for  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  title  of  king  of  Burgundy.  For  the 
rest,  the  enlightened  internal  policy  of  his  predecessor  was 
abandoned.  The  funds  of  the  suppressed  order  of  Jesus,  which 
Maximilian  Joseph  had  destined  for  the  refonn  of  the  educatiiKial 
system  of  the  country,  were  used  to  endow  a  province  of  thr 
knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.  The  government  was  inured  by  the 
narrowest  clericalism,  which  culminated  in  the  attempt  to 
withdraw  the  Bavarian  bishops  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  great 
Orman  metropolitans  and  phice  them  directly  under  that  of  the 
pope.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  the  intellectual  and  sodai 
condition  of  Bavaria  remained  that  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  1792  the  revolutionary  armies  overran  the  Palatinate;  in 
1795  the  French,  under  Moreau,  invaded  Bavaria  itself,  advanixd 
to  Munich — where  they  were  received  with  joy  by  the 
long-suppressed  Liberals— and  laid  siege  to  Ingolstadt. 
Charles  Theodore,  who  had  done  nothing  to  prevent 
or  to  resist  the  invasion,  fled  to  Saxony,  leaving  a 
regency,  the  members  of  which  signed  a  convention  with  Morean. 
by  which  he  granted  an  armistice  in  return  for  a  heavy  contribu- 
tion (September  7th,  1796).  Immediately  afterwards  be  was 
forced  to  retire. 

Between  the  French  and  the  Austrians,  Bavaria  was  now  in 
an  evil  case.  Before  the  death  of  Charles  Theodore  (February 
1 6th,  1799)  the  Austrians  had  again  occupied  the  country, 
preparatory  to  renewing  the  war  with  France.  Maximilian  IV. 
Joseph  (of  Zweibrttcken),  the  new  dector,  succeeded  to  a  difficult 
inheritance.  Though  ha  own  sympathies,  and  those  of  his  all- 
powerful  minister,  Max  Josef  von  Montgelas  (f.*.),  were,  if 
anything,  French  rather  than  Austrian,  the  state  oi  the  Bavarian 
finances,  and  the  fact  that  the  Bavarian  troops  were  scattered 
and  disorganized,  placed  him  helpless  in  the  hands  of  Austria; 
on  the  2nd  of  December  x8oo  the  Bavarian  arms  were  involved 
in  the  Austrian  defeat  at  Hohenlinden,  and  Moreau  once  more 
occupied  Munich.  By  the  treaty  of  LuniviUe  (Februaiy  9tb, 
1801)  Bavarialost  the  Palatinate  and  the  duchies  of  Zwe3>riidLca 
and  Julich. 

In  view  of  the  scarcely  disguised  ambitions  and  intrigues  of 
the  Austrian  court,  Montgelas  now  believed  that  the  interests  «f 
Bavaria  lay  in  a  frank  alliance  with  the  French  re- 
public; he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  reluctance  of 
Maximilian  Joseph;  and,  on  the  24th  of  August,  a 
separate  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  France  was  signed  at 
Paris.  By  the  third  article  of  this  the  First  Consul  undertook 
to  see  that  the  compensation  promised  under  the  7th  artide 
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of  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville  for  the  territory  ceded  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  should  he  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire 
in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  fiavaria  (de  Martens,  Recueilt 
voL  vii.  p.  365).  In  1803,  accordingly,  in  the  territorial  re- 
axiangements  consequent  on  Napoleon's  suppression  of  the 
ecdesiastical  states,  and  of  many  free  cities  of  the  Empire, 
Bavaria  received  the  bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg,  Bamberg,  Augs- 
boig  and  Freisingen,  part  of  that  of  Passau,  the  territories  of 
tfpdve  abbeys,  and  seventeen  dties  and  villages,  the  whole 
fonning  a  compact  territory  «hich  more  than  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  her  outlying  provinces  on  the  Rhine.^  Montgelas' 
uihition  was  now  to  raise  Bavaria  to  the  rank  of  a  fir8t-n:te 
power,  and  he  pursued  this  object  during  the  Napoleonic  epoch 
with  consummate  skill,  allowing  fully  for  the  preponderance  of 
Fiance — so  long  as  it  lasted—but  never  permitting  Bavaria  to 
sink,  like  so  many  of  the  states  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  into  a  mere  French  dependency.  In  the  war  of  1805,  in 
accordance  with  a  treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  Wtbzburg  on  the 
«3nl  of  September,  Bavarian  troops,  for  the  first  time  since 
Oiarles  VII.,  fought  side  by  side  with  the  French,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Pressburg,  signed  on  the  a6th  of  Deceml)^,  the  piind- 
piUity  of  Eichstidt,  the  margraviate  of  Buigau,  the  lordship  of 
VofBiIbeig,  the  countships  of  Hohenems  and  KOnigsegg-Rothen- 
feb,  the  lordships  of  Argen  and  Tetnang,  and  the  dty  of  Undau 
with  its  territory  were  to  be  added  to  Bavaria.  On  the  other 
band  W<lrsburg>  obtained  in  1803,  was  to  be  ceded  by  Bavaria 
to  the  elector  of  Salzburg  in  exchange  for  Urol.  By  the  ist 
artide  of  the  treaty  the  emperor  acknowledged  the  assumption 
by  the  elector  of  the  title  of  king,  as  MaTimillan  I.*  The  price 
wfakh  MuTimilian  had  rductantly  to  pay  for  this  accession  of 
dignity  was  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Augusta  with  Eugtoe 


For  the  internal  constitution  of  Bavaria  also  the  French 
aHiuioe  had  noteworthy  consequences.  Maximilian  himself 
was  an  "  enlightened  "  prince  of  the  x8th-century  type,  whose 
toleiant  prindplcs  had  already  grievously  offended  his  derical 
subjects;  Montgelas  was  a  firm  believer  in  drastic  reform 
"  from  above,"  and,  in  1803,  had  discussed  with  the  rump  of 
the  (U  estates  the  question  of  reforms.  But  the  revolutionary 
/>liQ«gM  introduced  by  the  constitution  proclaimed  on  the  xst  of 
May  x8o8  were  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  Napoleon.  A  dean 
sweep  was  made  of  the  medieval  polity  surviving  in  the  somnoloit 
local  diets  and  corporations.  In  i^ce  of  the  old  system  of 
privileges  and  exemptions  were  set  equality  before  the  law, 
imxvenal  liability  to  taxation,  abolition  of  serfdom,  security  of 
person  and  property,  liberty  of  consdence  and  of  the  press.  A 
representative  assembly  was  created  on  paper,  based  on  a  narrow 
f  raxiduse  and  with  very  Umited  powers,  but  was  never  summoned. 

In  1809  Bavaria  was  again  engaged  in  war  with  Austria  on 
the  side  of  Ftance,  and  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
aSth  of  February  x8xo  ceded  southern  Tirol  to  Italy  and  some 
small  districts  to  Wflrttemberg,  recdving  as  compensation 
parts  of  Salzburg,  the  quarters  of  the  Inn  and  Hausrttck  and 
the  ptindpalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Regensburg.  So  far  the  policy 
of  Montgelas  had  been  brilliantly  successful;  but  the  star  of 
Napoleon  had  now  reached  its  zenith,  and  already  the  astute 
opportunist  had  noted  the  signs  of  the  coming  change.  The 
events  of  xSis  followed;  in  x8x3  Bavaria  was  summoned  to 
join  the  alliance  against  Napoleon,  the  demand  being  pasdonatdy 
barkfd  by  the  crown  prince  Louis  and  by^  Marshal  Wrede;  on 
,^  the  8th  of  October  was  signed  ue  treaty  of  Ried,  by 
which  Bavaria  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies.  Mont- 
gelas announced  to  the  French  ambassador  that  he 
hmd  been  compelled  temporarily  to  bow  before  the  storm,  adding 
**  Bavaria  has  need  of  France."  (For  Bavaria's  share  in  the 
mrnr  see  Napolbonic  Campaigns.) 

Immediately  after  the  first  peace  of  Puis  (X8X4),  Bavaria 
ceded  to  Austria  Tirol  and  Vorarlberg;   by  the  congress  of 

s  See  Reds  de  ta  difnOaHon  de  Vempin  .  .  .  du»K  fhr.  1803,  &c., 
§  II.  voL  viL  p.  453  of  G.  F.  de  Martens,  Reeueifdes  TraiUs,  &c. 
(Gottingue.  184 1) 

*  Text  in  de  Martens'  Recueil,  viiL  p.  388. 


Vienna  it  was  dedded  that  she  was  to  add  to  these  the  greater 
part  of  Salzburg  and  the  quarters  of  the  Inn  and  HausrUck, 
recdving  as  compensation,  besides  WUrzburg  and 
Aschaffenburg,  the  Palatinate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ^J^f^*^ 
Rhine  and  certain  districts  of  Hesse  and  of  the  former  amms. 
abbacy  of  Fulda.  But  with  the  collapse  of  France  the  old 
fear  and  jealousy  of  Austria  had  revived  in  full  force,  and  Bavaria 
only  agreed  to  these  cessions  (treaty  of  Munich,  April  x6th, 
x8i6)  on  Austria  promising  that,  in  the  event  of  the  powers  ignor- 
ing her  claim  to  the  Baden  succession  in  favour  of  that  of  the 
line  of  the  counts  of  Hochberg,  she  should  recdve  also  the 
Palatinate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  question  was 
thus  left  open,  the  tension  between  the  two  powers  remained 
extreme,  and  war  was  only  averted  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Grand  Alliance.  At  the  congress  of  Aix  (x8i8)  the  question  of 
the  Baden  succession  w^  settled  in  favour  of  the  Hodiberg  line, 
without  the  compensation  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  Munich; 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  signed  on  behalf  of  Uie  four  great 
powers  on  the  '30th  of  July  1819,  the  territorial  questions  at 
issue  between  Bavaria  and  Austxia  were  settled,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  former,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  arrangement 
made  at  Vienna.  A  small  strip  of  territory  was  added,  to  connect 
Bavaria  with  the  Palatinate,  and  Bavarian  troops  were  to  garrison 
the  federal  fortress  of  Mainz. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  xst  of 'February  18x7,  Montgelas  had  been 
dismissed;  and  Bavaria  had  entered  on  a  new  era  of  constitutional 
reform.     This  implied  no  breach  with  the  European  _ 

policy  of  the  fallen  mixiister.  In  the  new  German  ^T^S^ 
confederation  Bavaria  had  assumed  the  rAle  of  de-  uu, 
fender  of  the  smaller  states  against  the  ambitions  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  Montgelas  had  dreamed  of  a  Bavarian 
hegemony  in  South  Germany  similar  to  that  of  Prussia  in  the 
north.  It  was  to  obtain  popular  support  for  this  policy  and  for 
the  Bavarian  claims  on  Baden  that  the  crown  prince  pressed 
for  a  liberal  constitution,  the  rductance  of  Mont^las  to  concede 
it  being  the  cause  of  his  dismissal.  On  the  26th  of  May  x8x8  the 
constitution  was  prodaimed.  The  parliament  was  to  consist 
of  two  houses;  the  first  comprising  the  great  hereditary  land- 
owners, government  officials  and  nominees  of  the  crown;  the 
second,  elected  on  a  very  narrow  franchise,  representatives 
of  the  small  land-owners,  the  towns  and  the  peasants.  By 
additional  artides  the  equality  of  religions  was  guaranteed 
and  the  rights  of  Protestants  safeguarded,  concessions  which 
were  denounced  at  Rome -as  a  breach  of  the  Concordat,  which 
had  been  signed  immediatdy  before.  The  result  of  the  con- 
stitutional operiment  hardly  justified  the  royal  expectations; 
the  parliament  was  hardly  opened  (February  5U1,  18x9)  before 
the  doctrinaire  radicalism  of  some  of  its  members,  culminating 
in  the  demand  that  the  army  should  swear  allegiance  to  the 
constitution,  so  alarmed  the  king,  that  he  appealed  to  Austria 
and  Germany,  undertaking  to  carry  out  any  repressive  measures 
they  might  recommend.  Prussia,  however,  refxised  to  approve 
of  any  coup  d*itat;  the  parliament,  chastened  by  the  oonsdous- 
ness  that  its  life  depended  on  the  goodwill  of  the  king,  moderated 
its  tone;  and  Maximilian  ruled  till  his  death  as  a  model  con- 
stitutioxial  monarch.  On  the  X3th  of  October  x8a'5,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  I.,  an  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts 
and  sdences,  who  transferred  the  university  of  Landshut  to 
Munich,  which,  by  his  magnificent  taste  in  building,  he  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dties  of  the  continent. 
The  earlier  years  of  his  rdgn  were  marked  by  a  liberal  spirit  and 
the  reform,  especially,  of  the  financial  administration;  but  the 
revolutions  of  X83X  frightened  him  into  reaction,  which  was 
accentuated  by  the  opposition  of  the  parliament  to  his  ex- 
penditure on  building  and  works  of  art  In  X837  the  Ultra- 
montanes  came  into  power  with  Kari  von  Abd-  (X788-X859) 
as  prime  mixuster.  The  Jesuits  now  gained  the  upper  hand; 
one  by  one  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  modified 
or  annulled;  the  Protestants  were  harried  and  oppressed;  and 
a  rigorous  cexisorship  forbade  any  free  discussion  of  internal 
politics.  The  collapse  of  this  regime  was  due,  not  to  popiilar 
agitation,  but  to  the  resentment  of  Louis  at  the   clerical. 
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opposition  to  the  influence  of  his  mistress,  Lola  Montes.  On  the 
X7th  of  February  1847,  Abel  was  dismissed,  for  publishing  his 
memorandum  against  the  proposal  to  naturalize  Lola, 
who  was  an  Irishwoman;  and  the  Protestant  Georg 
Ludwig  von  Maurer  (^ .r.)  took  his  place.  The  new 
ministry  granted  the  certificate  of  naturalization;  but  riots, 
in  which  ultramontane  professors  of  the  university  took  part, 
were  the  result.  The  professors  were  deprived,  the  parliament 
dissolved,  and,  on  the  a7th  of  November,  the  ministry  dismissed. 
Lola  Montez,  created  Countess  Landsfeld,  was  supreme  in  the 
state;  and  the  new  minister,  Prince  Ludwig  von  Oettingcn- 
Wallerstein  (z 791-1870),  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  enlist  Liberal 
sympathy  by  appeals  to  pan-German  patriotism,  was  powerless 
to  form  a  stable  government  His  cabinet  was  known  as  the 
"  Lolaministerium ";  in  February  1848,  stimulated  by  the 
news  from  Paris,  riots  broke  out  against  the  countess;  on  the 
xith  of  March  the  king  dismissed  Oettingcn,  and  on  the  3oth, 
realizing  the  force  of  public  opinion  against  him,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Maximilian  II. 

Before  his  abdication  Louis  had  issued,  on  the  6th  of  March,  a 
prodamation  promising  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Bavarian 
government  in  the  work  of  German  freedom  and 
unity.  To  the  spirit  of  this  Maximilian  was  faithful, 
accepting  the  authority  of  the  central  government 
at  Frankfort,  and  (19th  of  December)  sanctioning  the 
official  promulgation  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  German  parlia- 
ment. But  Prussia  was  henceforth  the  enemy,  not  Austria.  In 
refusing  to  agree  to  the  offer  of  the  imperial  crown  to  Frederick 
William  IV.,  Maximilian  had  the  support  of  his  parliament. 
In  withholding  his  assent  to  the  new  German  constitution, 
by  which  Austria  was  excluded  from  the  Confederation,  he  ran 
indeed  counter  to  the  sentiment  of  his  people;  but  by  this  time 
the  back  of  the  Yevolution  was  broken,  and  in  the  events  which 
led  to  the  humiliation  of  Prussia  at  Olmtttz  in  1851,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old  diet  of  the  Confederation,  Bavaria  was 
safe  in  casting  in  her  lot  with  Austria  (see  Germany:  History). 
The  guiding  spirit  in  this  anti-Prussian  policy,  which  characterized 
Bavarian  statesmanship  up  to  the  war  of  1866,  was  Ludwig 
Kari  Heinrich  von  der  Pfordten(i8xx-i88o),  who  became  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  on  the  X9th  of  April  1849.  His  idea  for  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  question  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Germany  was  the  so-called  Trias,  i.e.  a  league  of  the  Rhenish 
states  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  preponderance  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  In  internal  affairs  his  ministry  was  characterized  by 
a  reactionary  policy  less  severe  than  elsewhere  in  Germany, 
which  led  non^  the  less  from  1854  onward  to  a  struggle  with  the 
parliament,  which  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  Pfordten's  ministry 
on  the  27th  of  March  1859.  He  was  succeeded  by  Karl  Freiherr 
von  Schrenk  auf  Notzing  (1806-1884),  an  official  of  Liberal 
tendencies  who  had  been  Bavarian  representative  in  the  diet 
of  the  Confederation.  Important  reforms  were  now  introduced, 
including  the  separation  of  the  judicial  and  executive  powers 
and  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  criminal  code.  In  foreign  affairs 
Schrenk,  like  his  predecessor,  aimed  at  safeguarding  the  in- 
dependence  of  Bavaria,  and  supported  the  idea  of  superseding 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  Confederation  by  a  supreme 
directory,  in  which  Bavaria,  as  leader  of  the  purely  German  states, 
would  hold  the  balance  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Bavaria 
accordingly  opposed  the  Prussian  proposals  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Confederation,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  King 
Maximilian  was  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  assembly  of 
princes  summoned  to  Frankfort  in  1863  by  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph  (see  GESMAmr). 

Maximilian  was  succeeded  on  the  xoth  of  March  X864  by  his 
son  Louis  U.,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  The  government  was  at  first 
carried  on  by  Schrenk  and  Pfordten  in  concert.  Schrenk  soon 
retired,  when  the  Bavarian  government  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  Prussian  ZoUverein,  to 
become  a  party  to  the  Prussian  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
signed  in  X862.  In  the  complicated  Schlcswig-Holstein  question 
{q.v.)  Bavaria,  under  Pfordten's  guidance,  consistently  opposed 
Prussia,  and  headed  the  lesser  states  in  their  support  of  Frederick 


of  Augttstenbuxg  against  the  policy  of  the  two  great  Gennaii 
powers.  Finally,  in  the  war  of  x866,  in  spite  of  Bismarck's 
efforts  to  secure  her  neutrality,  Bavaria  sided  actively  with 
Austria. 

The  rapid  victory  of  the  Pnissians  and  the  wise  modecatkm 
of  Bismarck  paved  ^e  way  for  a  complete  revolution  in  Bavana*s 
relation  to  Prussia  and  the  German  question.  The 
South  German  Confederation,  contemplated  by  the 
6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Prague,  never  came  into 
being;  and,  though  Prussia,  in  order  not  prematurdy 
to  excite  the  alarm  of  France,  opposed  the  sua;estion  that  the 
southern  states  should  join  the  North  German  Confederation, 
the  bonds  of  Bavaria,  as  of  the  other  southern  states,  with  the 
north,  were  strengthened  by  an  offensive  and  defensive  ■iiM'wy 
with  Prussia,  as  the  result  of  Napoleon's  demand  for  "  compensa^ 
tion  "  in  the  Palatinate.  This  was  signed  at  Berlin  00  the  land 
of  August  1866,  on  the  same  day  as  the  signature  of  the  fonaal 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  sepazmtist 
ambitions  of  Bavaria  were  thus  fonnally  given  i4>;  she  had  00 
longer  "  need  of  France  ";  and  in  the  war  of  X870-7X,  the 
Bavarian  army  marched,  under  the  command  of  the  Prussian 
crown  prince,  a^jainst  the  common  enemy  of  Germany.  It  was 
on  the  proposal  of  King  Louis  IL  that  the  imperiatcrowa  was 
offered  to  King  William. 

This  was  preceded,  on  the  asrd  of  November  1870,  by  the 
signature  of  a  treaty  between  Bavaria  and  the  Nortiii  Gennaa 
Confederation.    By  this  instrument,  though  Bavaria  becaae  an 
integral  part  of  the  new  German  empire,  she  zeserved  a  larger 
measure  of  sovereign  independence  than  any  of  the  other  con* 
stituent  states.    Thus  she  retained  a  sepaxate  diplomatic  service, 
military  administration,  and  postal,  tdegraj^  and  railway 
systems.    The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Bavarian  cfaamben 
on  the  aist  of  January  187 x,  thou^  not  without  considcrabie 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  **  patriot "  party.    Their 
hostility  was  increased  by  the  KuUwkampf,  due  to  the  promulga- 
tion in  Z870  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility.    Municfa  Uni- 
versity, where  DSllinger  {q.v.)  was  professor,  became  the  centre 
of  the  opposition  to  the  new  dogma,  and  the  "  old  Catholics  ** 
(9.V.)  were  protected  by  the  king  and  the  govemxneat.   The 
federal  law  expelling  the  Jesuits  was  proclaimed  in  Bavaria  on 
the  6th  of  September  X87X  and  was  extmded  to  the  Rcdemp*' 
torists  in  1873.    On  the  3i8t  of  March  X87X,  m<»cover,  the  bonds 
with  the  rest  of  the  empire  had  been  drawn  doaer  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  number  of  laws  of  the  North  German  Coofcden- 
tion,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  new  criminal  code, 
which  was  finally  put  into  force  in  Bavazia  in  1879.    Ihe 
opposition  of  the  "  patriot "  party,  however,  reinforced  by  the 
strong  Catholic  sentiment  of  the  countiy,  ocmtinned  povierid, 
and  it  was  only  the  steady  support  given  by  the  king  to  suc- 
cessive Liberal  ministries  that  prevented  its  finding  dBastzoos 
expression  in  the  parliament,  where  it  remained  in  a  greater  or 
less  majority  till  1887,  and  has  since,  as  the  "  centre,"  contxmiei! 
to  form  the  most  compact  party  in  an  assembly  made  up  of 
"  groups." 

Meanwhile  theroyal  dreamer,  whoaepassionforbuildingpalaoes 
was  becoming  a  serious  drain  on  the  treasury,  had  been  dedaied 
insane,  and,  on  the  7th  of  June  z886,  the  heir-iitcsumpdvev 
Prince  Luitpold,  was  proclaimed  r^enL  Six  days  later,  <»  the 
X3th  Of  June,  Louis  committed  suicide.  His  brother.  Otto  L, 
being  also  insane,  the  regency  was  confirmed  to  Prince  Luitpold. 

Since  X87X  Bavaria  has  shared  to  the  full  in  the  marvdkna 
development  of  Germany;  but  her  "particularism,"  founded 
on  traditional  racial  and  religious  antagonism  to  the  Pxvssiaas, 
was  by  no  means  dead,  though  it  exhibited  itsdf  in  no  noce 
dangerous  form  than  the  prohibition,  reissued  in  1900^  to  diq)|ajr 
any  but  the  Bavarian  flag  on  public  bufldings  on  the  empcror'i 
birthday;  a  provision  which  has  been  ainoe  ao  far  modified  as 
to  allow  the  Bavarian  and  imperial  flags  tQ  be  hung  side  \ffaik. 

AuTROKiTiBS. — Mcntmenia  Boka  (44  vols..  Maokh.  176^1900): 
G.  T.  Rudhart.  AeUesU  CesckickU  Bayems  (Hambtin,  1841):  A 

Buitzmann,  Abstammung,  Ursitt,  und  6UesU  Gfwkieklt£er Itou itfw 
Munich,   1857).  and  Die  OlUsU  Gtsckiektt  iar  Bakm  bit  9U 
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^nmswick,  1673) ;  S.  Riezler,  CesckkJUtBayenu  (Gotha.i878-l8Q9); 
Ad.  Brechor,  DarsUUung  der  gesckiehUieken  Entwiei^UHi  des  oay- 
riukeu  Sktaisgtbiets,  map  (Berlin.  1890);  E.  Roaenthal,  Gesekickte 
■Jet  CtridUswnens  tind  dtr  Yerwmimfforganisatien  Bayerns  (WOn- 
bur^.  1889):  A.  Buchner,  CeKkickU  van  Baiem  (Munich,  i8a<>- 
s353J;  Forsckmnitn  tnr  Gesdtickte  Bayenu^  edited  by  K.  von 
RemhaTdstottner  (Berlin,  1897  fol.).  Much  valuable  detail  will  be 
■found  to  the  lives  01  Bavarian  princes  and  statesmen  in  the  AUgemeine 
deuUeke  BiographU  (Leipzig.  1875-1906  in  progr.)    .    (W.  A.  P.) 

BAVEHO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Novara,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lago  Maggiore,  13  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Aiona  by  ralL  Pop.  (1901)  9503.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a 
resort  in  q>ring,  summer  and  autumn,  and  has  many  beautiful 
villas.  To  the  north-west  are  the  famous  red  granite  quarries, 
which  have  supplied  the  columns  for  the  cathedral  dl  Milan, 
the  churdi  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome,  the  Galleria 
^ttorio  Emannele  at  Milan,  and  other  important  buildings. 

BAWBEE  (of  very  doubtful  origin,  the  most  plausible  con- 
jecture being  that  Uie  word  is  a  corruption  from  the  name  of 
the  mint  master  Sillebawby,  by  whom  they  were  first  issued, 
c.  1541),  the  Soottiaji  name  for  a  halfpenny  or  other  small  coin, 
and  hence  used  of  money  generally.  A  writer  in  2573,  quoted 
in  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  speaks  of  "  a  com  called  a 
bawbee,  .  .  .  which  is  in  value  KnglfA  one  penny  and  a 
quarter."  The  word  was  sometimes  written  "  babie,"  and  has 
therefore  been  identified  merely  with  a  "  baby  coin,"  but  this 
etymology  is  less  probable. 

BAXTER,  ANDREW  (x686-z7So),  Scottish  metaphysician, 
was  bom  in  Aberdeen  and  educated  at  King's  CoUege.  He 
maintained  himself  by  acting  as  tutor  to  noblemen's  sons. 
From  X741  to  1747  he  lived  with  Lord  Blantyre  and  Mr  Hay  of 
Dnimmririer  at  Utrecht,  and  made  excursions  in  Flanders, 
France  and  Germany.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  lived  at 
Whittingrhame,  near  Edinburgh,  tfll  his  death  in  2750.  At  Spa 
be  bad  met  Jolm  Wilkes,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  formed 
a  lasting  friendship  with  him.  His  diief  work.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul  (editions  1733,  1737  and  2745; 
with  appendix  added  in  2750  in  answer  to  an  attack  in  Mac- 
lauxin's  Account  of  Sir  /.  Newton* s  PkHosopkical  Discoveries ^  and 
dedication  to  John  Wilkes),  examines  the  properties  of  matter. 
The  one  essential  property  of  matter  is  its  inactivity,  vis  inertiae 
(accepted  later  by  Monboddo).  All  movement  in  matter  is, 
therefore,  caused  by  some  immaterial  force,  namely,  God.  But 
the  itaovements  of  the  body  are  not  analogous  to  the  movements 
of  matter;  they  are  caused  by  a  special  immaterial  force,  the 
souL  The  soul,  as  being  inmuiterial,  is  immortal,  and  its  con- 
sciousness does  not  dq>end  upon  its  connexion  with  the  body. 
The  argument  is  supported  by  an  analysis  of  (he  phenomena  of 
dreams,  which  are  ascribed  to  direct  ^iritual  influences.  Lastly 
Baxter  attempted  to  prove  that  matter  is  finite.  His  work  is  an 
attack  on  Toland's  Letters  to  Serena  (2704),  which  argued  that 
i2iotion  is  ewenti'al  to  matter,  and  on  Locke  and  Berkeley.  His 
criticism  of  Berkeley  (in  the  second  volume)  is,  however,  based 
on  the  conmion  misinterpretation  of  his  theory  (see  Bebxeley). 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  speaks  of  him  as  a  curious-  example  of  "  the 
eflEecta  of  an  exploded  metaphysics  on  a  feeble  though  ingenious 
tnteUect." 

Beside  the  Inquiry,  Baxter  wrote  Matho  sive  Cosmotheoria 
PueriUs  (an  e3q>osition  in  Latin  of  the  elements  of  astronomy 
writtm  for  his  pupils — editions  in  English  2740,  2745  and  2765, 
with  one  dialogue  re-writtm);  Evidence  of  Reason  in  Proof  of 
tMe  Immortaiity  of  the  Soul  (published  posthumously  from  MSS. 

by  Df  Duntan  in  2779). 

See  life  in  Biograpkia  Britannica;  McCosh's  Scottish  PkOosopky, 
PP- 4^-49- 

BAZTBBf  RICHARD  (26x5-2691),  English  puritan  divine, 
called  by  Dean  Stanley  "  the  ohief  of  English  Protestant  School- 
men," was  bora  at  Rowton,  in  ShropisMre,  at  the  bouse  of  his 
matenial  grandfather,  in  November  (probably  the  lath)  16x5. 
His  ancestors  had  been  gentlefolk,  but  his  father  had  xcduced 
himaelf  to  hard  straits  by  loose  living.  About  the  time  of 
Richard's  birth,  however,  he  changed  decisively  for  the  better. 
The  boy's  early  education  was  poor,  being  mainly  in  the  hands  I 
e(  the  illiterate  and  disiohite  deiiy  and  readers  who  held  the  1 


neighbouring  livings  at  that  time.  He  was  better  served  by 
John  Owen,  master  of  the  free  school  at  Wroxeter,  where  he 
studied  from  about  2629  to  2639,  and  made  fair  progress  in 
Latin.  On  Owen's  advice  he  did  not  proceed  to  Oxford  (a  step 
which  he  afterwards  regretted),  l)ut  went  to  Ludlow  Castle  to 
read  with  Richard  Wickstead,  the  council's  chaplain  there. 
Wickstead  neglected  his  pupH  entirely,  but  Baxter's  eager  mind 
found  abunduit  nourishment  in  the  great  library  at  the  castle. 
He  jrza  persuaded— against  his  will— to  turn  his  attention  to  a 
court  life,  and  he  went  to  London  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Henxy  Herbert,  master  of  the  revels,  to  follow  that  course;  but 
he  very  soon  returned  home  with  a  fixed  resolve — confirmed  by 
the  death  of  his  mother^— to  study  divinity.  After  three  months' 
schoolxnasteiing  for  Owen  at  Wroxeter  he  read  theology,  and 
especially  the  schoohnen,  with  Francis  Garbet,  the  local  clergy- 
man. About  this  time  (2634)  he  met  Joseph  Symonds  and 
Walter  Cradock,  two  famous  Nonconfomusts,  whose  piety  and 
fervour  influenced  him  considerably.  In  2  638  he  was  2u>2ninated 
to  the  mastership  of  the  free  grammar  school,  Dudley,  in  which 
place  he  commenred  his  ministry,  having  been  ordained  and 
licensed  by  John  Thomborough,  bishop  of  Worcester.  His 
success  as  a  preacher  was,  at  this  early  period,  not  very  great; 
but  he  was  soon  transferred  to  Bridgnorth  (Shropshire),  where, 
as  assistant  to  a  Mr  Madstard,  he  established  a  reputation  for 
the  vigorous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

He  remained  at  Bridgnorth  nearly  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  took  a  special  interest  in  the  controvert  relating  to 
Nonconformity  and  the  Church  of  England.  He  soon,  on  some 
points,  especially  matters  of  discipline,  became  alienated  from 
the  Church;  and  after  the  requirement  of  what  is  called  "  the 
d  cetera  oath,"  he  rejected  episcopacy  in  its  English  form.  He 
could  2u>t,  however,  be  called  more  than  a  moderate  Noncon- 
forxnist;  and  such  he  continued  to  be  throughout  his  life. 
Though  commonly  denominated  a  Presbyterian,  he  had  no 
exclusive  Attachment  to  Presbyterianism,  ai^  often  manifested 
a  willingness  to  accept  a  modified  Episcopalianism.  All  forms 
of  churdi  govenmient  were  regarded  by  him  as  subservieiit  to 
the  true  purixMes  of  religion. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  to  effect 
the  reformation  of  the  dergy;  and,  with  this  view,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  receive  complaints  agaixist  them.  Among  the 
complainants  were  the  inhabitants  of  Kiddenxmister,  a  town 
which  had  become  famous  for  its  ignorance  and  depravity. 
This  state  of  matters  was  so  deariy  proved  that  an  arrangement 
was  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  vicar  (Dance),  by  which  he 
allowed  £60  a  year,  out  of  his  income  £200,  to  a  preacher  who 
should  be  chosen  by  certain  trustees.  Baxter  was  invited  to 
ddiver  a  sermon  before  the  people,  and  was  uiumimously  elected 
as  the  minister  of  the  place,  lliis  happened  in  April  2642,  when 
he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

His  mixustry  continued,  with  vexy  considerable  interruptions, 
for  about  nineteen  years;  and  during  that  time  he  accomplished 
a  work  of  reformation  in  Kidderminster  and  the  neighbourhood 
which  is  as  notable  as  anything  of  the  kind  upon  record.  Civilized 
bdiaviour  succeeded  to  brutality  of  maimers;  and,  whereas  the 
professors  of  religion  had  been  but  small  exceptions  to  the  mass, 
the  unreligious  people  became  the  exceptions  in  their  turn. 
He  formed  the  ministers  in  the  countiy  around  him  into  an 
association  for  the  better  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  their  calling, 
uniting  them  together  irrespective  of  their  differences  as  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians  and  Independents.  The  spirit  in  which 
he  acted  may  be  judged  of  from  The  Reformed  Pastor,  a  book 
published  in  relation  to  the  general  ministerial  efforts  he  pro- 
moted. It  drives  home  the  sense  of  derical  reqwnsibility  with 
extraordinaiy  power.  The  result  of  his  action  is  that,  to  this 
day  his  memory  is  rhrji'shed  as  that  of  the  true  apostle  of  the 
di^Uict  where  he  laboured. 

The  intenuptions  to  which  his  Kidderminster  life  was  subjected 
arose  from  the  condition  of  things  occasioned  by  the  dvil  war. 
Baxter  blamed  both  parties,  but  Worcestershire  was  a  cavalier 
county,  and  a  man  in  his  position  was,  while  the  war  continued, 
exposed  U>  annorance  and  danger  in  a  place  like  Ejdderxninster. 
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He  tberefore  removed  to  Gloacetter,  and  afterwards  (X643- 
1645)  settled  in  Coventry,  where  he  preached  regularly  both  to 
the  garrison  and  the  dtizens.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby  he 
took  the  situation  of  chaplain  to  Colonel  Whalley's  regiment, 
and  continued  to  hold  it  till  February  2647.  During  these 
stormy  years  he  wrote  his  Aphorisms  of  JustifiaUionf  which  on  its 
appearance  in  1649  ezdted  great  controversy. 

Baxter's  conneaon  with  ^e  Parliamentary  army  was  a  very 
characteristic  one.  He  joined  it  that  he  might,  if  possible, 
counteract  the  growth  of  the  sectaries  in  that  field,  and  maintain 
the  cause  of  constitutional  government  in  opposition  to  the 
republican  tendencies  of  the  time.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
previously  accepted  an  offer  of  Cromwell  to  become  chaphun  to 
the  Ironsides,  being  confident  in  his  power  of  pexsuasion  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances.  His  success  in  converting  the 
soldiery  to  his  views  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  great,  but 
he  preserved  his  own  consistency  and  fidelity  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  By  public  disputation  and  private  conference,  as  well 
as  by  preaching,  he  enforced  his  doctrines,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  political,  and  shrank  no  more  from  urging  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  truth  upon  the  most  powerful  officers  than  be  did  from 
instructing  the  meanest  followers  of  the  camp.  Cromwell  dis- 
liked his  loquadty  and  shunned  his  society;  but  Baxter  having 
to  preach  before  him  after  he  had  assumed  the  Protectorship, 
chose  for  his  subject  the  old  topic  of  the  divisions  and  distractions 
of  the  church,  and  In  subsequent  interviews  not  only  opposed 
him  about  liberty  of  conscience,  but  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
monarchy  be  had  subverted.  There  is  a  striking  proof  of  Baxter's 
insight  into  character  in  his  account  of  what  hai^>ened  under 
these  circumstances.  Of  Cromwell  be  says,  "  I  saw  that  what 
he  learned  must  be  from  himself."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
this  intercourse  with  Cromwell  occurred  when  Baxter  was 
summoned  to  London  to  assist  in  settling  "  the  fundamentals  of 
religion,"  and  made  the  memorable  declaration,  in  answer  to  the 
objection  that  what  he  had  proposed  as  fundamental "  mi^t  be 
subscribed  b^  a  Papist  or  Sodnian,"— "  So  much  the  better,  and 
so  much  the  fitter  it  is  to  be  the  matter  of  concord."  In  2647 
he  was  staying  at  the  home  of  Lady  Rouse  of  Rouse>Lench,  and 
there,  in  mudi  physical  weakness,  wrote  a  great  part  of  his 
famous  work.  The  Saints  EveHasHng  Rest  (2650).  On  his 
recovery  he  returned  to  his  chaige  at  Kidderminster,  where  he 
also  became  a  prominent  political  leader,  his  sensitive  conscience 
leading  him  into  conflict  with  almost  every  one  of  the  contending 
parties  in  state  and  church.  His  conduct  now,  as  at  all  times, 
did  "  credit  to  his  conscientiousness  rather  than  to  his  wisdom." 

After  the  Restoration  in  2660  Baxter,  who  had  helped  to  bring 
about  that  event,  settled  in  London.  He  preached  there  till  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  took  effect  in  266s,  and  was  employed  in  seek- 
ing for  such  terms  of  comprehension  as  would  have  permitted  the 
moderate  dissenters  with  whom  he  acted  to  have  remained  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  this  hope  he  was  sadly  disappointed. 
There  was  at  that  time  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  no 
wish  for  such  comprehension,  and  their  object  in  the  negotiations 
that  took  place  was  to  excuse  the  breach  of  faith  which  their 
rejection  of  all  reasonable  methods  of  concession  involved.  The 
chief  good  that  resulted  from  the  Savoy  conference  was  the 
production  of  Baxter's  Reformed  Liturgy^  a  work  of  remarkable 
excellence,  though  it  was  cast  aside  without  consideration.  The 
same  kind  of  reputation  which  Baxter  had  obtained  in  the  country 
he  secured  in  the  larger  and  more  important  circle  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  power  of  his  preaching  was  universally  felt,  and  his 
capacity  for  business  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  party.  He 
had  been  made  a  king's  chaplain,  and  was  offered  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford,  but  he  could  not  accept  the  offer  without  virtually 
assenting  to  things  as  they  were.  This  he  could  not  do,  and  after 
his  refusal  he  was  not  allowed,  even  before.the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  to  be  a  curate  in  Kidderminster,  though  he  was 
willing  to  serve  that  office  gratuitously.  Bishop  Morley  even 
prohibited  him  from  preaching  in  the  diocese,  of  Worcester. 
Baxter,  however,  found  much  consolation  in  his  marriage  on  the 
a4th  of  September  1662  with  Margaret  Charlton,  a  woman  like- 
minded  with  himself.    She  died  in  2682. 


From  the  ejectment  of  266s  to  the  indulgence  of  2687,  Baxter's 
Hfe  was  constantly  disturbed  by  persecution  of  oxie  kind  or 
another.  He  retired  to  Acton  in  Middlesex,  for  the  purpose  of 
quiet  study,  and  was  dragged  thence  to  prison  for  keepixig  a 
conventicle.  The  miuimus  was  pronounced  illeg^  and  irregular, 
and  Baxter  procured  a  kabe<u  corpus  in  the  court  of  commoo 
pleas.  He  was  taken  up  for  preaching  in  London  alter  the 
h'cences  granted  in  267  3  were  recalled  by  ^  king.  The  meeting- 
house which  he  had  built  for  himself  in  Qxendon  Street  was  dosed 
against'  him  after  he  had  preached  there  but  once.  He  was,  in 
26S0,  seized  in  his  house,  and  conveyed  away  at  the  risk  of  his 
life;  and  though  he  was  released  that  he  might  die  at  home,  his 
books  and  goods  were  distrained.  He  was,  in  2684,  carried  three 
times  to  the  sessions  house,  being  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and 
without  any  apparent  cause  was  made  to  enter  into  a  bond  for 
£400  in  security  for  his  good  behaviour. 

But  his  worst  encounter  was  with  the  chief  justice.  Sir  George 
Jeffreys,  in  May  2685.  He  had  been  committed  to  the  king's 
bench  prison  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  libelling  the  Church  in 
his  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  and  was  tried  before 
Jeffreys  on  this  accusation.  The  trial  is  well  known  as  among  the 
most  brutal  perversions  of  justice  which  have  occurred  in  England, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  authoritative  report  of  the 
trial  exists.  If  the  partisan  account  on  which  tradition  is  based 
is  to  be  accepted,  it  would  appear  that  Jeffreys  himself  acted  Hke 
an  infuriated  madman.  (See  jEfrsEvs,  Sia  Geosce.)  Baxter 
was  sentenced  to  pay  500  marks,  to  lie  in  prison  till  the  2noney  vas 
paid,  and  to  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  It 
was  even  asserted  at  the  time  that  Jeffreys  proposed  he  should  be 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  through  London.  The  old  man,  for  he 
was  now  seventy,  remained  in  prison  for  ei^teen  months,  when 
the  government,  vainly  hoping  to  win  his  influrnce  to  their  side, 
remitted  the  fine  and  rdeased  him. 

During  the  long  time  of  oppression  and  injuiywhxch  foQowrd 
the  ejectment,  Baxter  was  sadly  afilicted  in  body.  His  whole  life 
was  indeed  one  continued  illness,  but  in  this  part  of  it  his  pain  and 
languor  had  greatly  increased.  Yet  this  was  the  period  of  his 
greatest  activity  as  a  writer.  He  was  a  most  voIumi2Kms  author, 
his  separate  works,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  268.  They  are  as 
learned  as  they  are  elaborate,  and  as  varied  in  their  subjects  as 
they  are  faithfully  composed.  Such  treatises  as  the  CkrisHan 
Directory,  the  Methodus  Theolog^ae  Christianae,  and  the  Catidk 
Theology t  might  each  have  occupied  the  prindpal  part  of  the  Ufe 
of  an  ordinary  man.  His  BreviaU  of  the  Ufe  of  Mrs  Margard 
Baxter  records  the  virtues  of  his  wife,  and  reveals  on  the  part  of 
Baxter  a  tenderness  of  nature  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
unknown.  His  editors  have  contented  themselves  with  re- 
publishing his  "  Practical  Works,"  and  his  ethical,  philosophical, 
historical  and  political  writings  still  await  a  competent  editor. 

The  remainder  of  Baxter's  hfe,  from  2687  onwards,  was  passed 
in  peace  and  honour.  He  continued  to  preach  and  to  publish 
almost  to  the  end.  He  was  surrounded  by  attached  friends,  and 
reverenced  by  the  religious  world.  His  saintly  behaviour,  his 
great  talents,  and  his  wide  influence,  added  to  his  extended  age, 
raised  him  to  a  position  of  unequalled  reputatioru  He  helped  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  James  U.  and  complied  with  the 
Toleration  Act  under  William  and  Mary.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  8th  of  December  2692,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
churchmen  as  wcU  as  dissenters.  A  similar  tribute  of  general 
esteem  was  paid  to  him  nearly  two  centuries  later,  when  a  statue 
was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Kidderminster  in  July  2875. 

Baxter  was  possessed  by  an  unconquerable  belief  in  the  pov;er 
of  persuasive  argument.  He  thought  every  one  was  amenable  to 
reason — bishops  and  leveUeis  induded.  And  yet  he  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  a  quarrelsome  man.  He  was  at  once  a  man  of 
fixed  belief  and  large  appreciation,  so  that  his  dogmatism  and  his 
liberality  sometimes  c&niQ  into  collision.  His  populari^  as  a 
preacher  was  deservedly  pre-eminent;  but  no  more  diligent 
student  ever  shut  himself  up  with  his  books.  He  was  singulariy 
fitted  for  intellectual  debate,  but  his  devotional  tendency  was 
equally  strong  with  his  logical  aptitude.  Some  of  his  writings, 
from  thdr  mcUphysical  subtilty,  will  always  puulc  the  kamed; 
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Imt  ht  could  write  to  the  level  of  the  common  heart  without  loss 
of  dignity  or  pointedncss.  His  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion 
is  stiU,  for  its  evidential  purpose,  better  than  most  worics  of  its 
kind.  His  Poor  Man*s  Family  Book  is  a  manual  that  continues 
to  be  worthy  of  its  title.  His  Saints*  BeerlasUng  Rest  will  always 
command  the  grateful  admiration  of  pious  readers.  It  is  also 
charged  with  a  robust  and  manly  eloquence  and  a  rare  and 
unsought  felicity  of  language  that  make  it  a  masterpiece  of  style. 
Perhaps  no  thinker  has  exerted  so  great  an  iniQuence  upon 
nonconformity  as  Baxter  has  done;  and  that  not  in  one  direction 
only,  but  in  every  form  of  development,  doctrinal,  ecclesiastical 
and  practical.  He  is  the  type  of  a  distinct  class  of  the  Christian 
ministry — that  class  which  aspires  after  scholarly  training, 
prefers  a  broad  to  a  sectarian  theology,  and  adheres  to  rational 
methods  of  religious  investigation  and  appeal.  The  rational 
dement  in  him  was  very  strong.  He  had  a  settled  hatred  of 
fanatidsn.  Even  Quakerism  he  could  scarcely  endure.  Religion 
was  with  him  all  and  in  all — that  by  which  all  besides  was 
nacasuzcd,  and  to  whose  interests  all  else  was  subordinated.  Isaac 
Barrow  said  that "  his  practical  writings  were  never  minded,  and 
his  controversial  ones  seldom  confuted,"  and  John  Wilkins,  bishop 
of  Chester,  asserted  that "  if  he  had  lived  in  the  primitive  time  he 
bad  tieen  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church." 

BiBLiocKAPRY. — Ouf  Riott  v&luable  source  is  Baxter's  auto- 
biography, called  Reliquiae  Baxterianae  or  Mr  Richard  Baxter's 
Narraime  of  the  most  memorable  Passages  ef  his  Life  and  Times 
(published  by  Matthew  ^Ivester  in  1696).  Edmund  Calamy 
aoridged  this  work  (1702).  The  abridgment  forms  the  first  volume 
of  the  account  of  the  ejected  miniatccs,  but  whoever  refers  to^  it 
should  abo  acquaint  himself  with  the  reply  to  the  accusations  which 
bad  been  brought  anumt  Baxter,  and  which  will  be  found  In  the 
second  vohime  of  Caiamy's  Continuation.  William  Orme's  Life  and 
Times  of  Richard  Baxter  appeared  in '3  vols,  in  1830:  it  also  forms 
the  first  volume  of  "  Practical  Works "  (i8to,  reprinted  1868). 
Sir  James  Stephen's  interesting  paper  on  Baxter,  contributed 
orinnally  to  the  Bdinbnrgk  Review,  b  reprinted  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Essays,  More  recent  estimates  of  Baxter  are  those  given  by 
John  TuUoch  in  his  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,  and  by 
Dean  Stanley  in  his  address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  to 
Baxter  at  Kiddermioster  (see  Maemillan*s  Magawine,  xxxiL  385). 

There  is  a  cood  pottrsit  of  Baxter  in  the  Willlsms  library.  Cordon 
Square  London. 

BAZTBR*  ROBERT  DUDLBT  (i8a7-t875)»  EngUsh  economist 
and  statistician,  Was  bom  at  Doncaster  in  xSaj.  He  was  educated 
privatdy  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  studied  law  and 
entered  lus  father's  firm  of  Baxter  &  Co.,  solicitors,  with  which  he 
was  connected  till  his  death.  Though  studiously  attentive  to 
business,  he  was  enabled,  as  a  member  of  the  Statistical  and  other 
learned  societies,  to  accomplish  much  useful  economic  work.  His 
principal  economic  writings  were  The  Budget  and  the  Income  Tax 
(t86o).  Railway  Extension  and  its  Results  (1866),  The  National 
Income  (1868),  The  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1869), 
SaHonal  Debts  of  the  World  (1871),  Local  Government  and 
TaxaHen  (1874),  and  his  purely  political  writings  included 
The  Volunteer  Movement  (i860).  The  Redistribution  of  Seats 
and  the  Counties  (1866),  History  of  English  Parties  and  Con» 
ser^atism  (1870),  and  The  Political  Progress  of  the  Working 
Classes  (1871). 

BAZTJBR,  WIIiUAM  (1650-1723),  British  anUquarian,  cridc 
and  grammarian,  nephew  of  Richard  Baxter,  the  divine,  was  bom 
at  Uanllugan,  Montgomeryshire.  When  he  went  to  Harrow 
school,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  unable  to  read,  aftd  could 
speak  no  language  except  Welsh.  His  progress  must  have  been 
remarkable,  since  he  published  his  Latin  grammar  about  ten 
years  afterwards.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  Baxter  was 
a  schoolmaster,  and  was  finally  headmaster  of  the  Mercers*  school, 
where  he  remained  till  shortly  before  his  death  on  the  3xst  of  May 
1733.  He  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  his  learning  was 
tindoubtedly  very  great.  His  published  works  are:  De  Analogia 
(1679),  an  advanced  Latin  grammar;  Anacreontis  TeiiCarminOt 
including  two  odes  of  Sappho  (1695;  reprinted  in  1710,  "  with 
improvements,"  which  he  was  accused  of  having  borrowed  from 
the  edition  of  Joshua  Barnes);  Horace  (1701  and  subsequent 
editions,  regarded  as  remarkable  for  its  abuse  of  Bentley); 
Clessetrium  AnHquitalum  Britannicarum  (17 19);  and  dossarium 


Antiquitatum  Rontanarum  (1836).  The  last  two  works  were 
published  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Williams,  the  second  (which  goes  no 
farther  than  the  letter  A)  under  the  title  of  Rdiquiae  Baxtcrianae, 
induding  an  autobiographical  fragment.  Baxter  also  contributed 
to  a  joint  translation  of  Plutarch's  Moralia,  and  left  notes  on 
Juvenal  and  Persius. 

BAT,  a  homonymous  term  of  which  the  principal  branches  are 
as  follo.ws.  (i)  The  name  of  the  sweet  laurel  (Laurus  nobilis)  or 
bay  tree  (see  LxtTKEL);  this  word  is  derived  through  the  O.  Fr. 
bate,  from  Lat.  baca,  beny,  the  bay  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  dark 
purple  berries.  The  leaves  of  the  bay  were  woven  in  garlands  to 
crown  poets,  and  hence  the  word  is  often  used  figuratively  in  the 
sense  of  fame  and  reward.  (2)  A  wide  opening  or  indentation  in 
a  coast  line.  This  may  be  of  the  same  origin  as  **  bay,"  in  the 
architecturalsense,  or  from  a  Latin  word  which  is  seen  in  the  place 
name  Baiae.  (3)  The  name  of  a  colour,  of  a  reddish  brown, 
principally  used  of  the  colour  in  horses;  there  are  various  shades, 
light  bay,  bright  bay,  &c.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
badiuSf  which  is  given  by  Varro  (in  Nonnius,  pp.  8o-8i)  as  one  of 
the  colours  of  horses.  The  word  is  also  seen  in  baize  (q.v.).  (4) 
The  deep  bark  of  dogs.  This  word  is  also  seen  in  the  expression 
"  at  bay,"  properly  of  a  hunted  animal  who  at  the  last  turns  on 
the  "  baying  "  hounds  and  defends  itself.  *  The  origin  of  the  word 
h  the  O.Fr.  bayer,  abayer,  Lat.  badare,  properly  to  gape,  open  wide 
the  mouth.  (5)  An  architectural  term  (Fr.  travie,  Ital.  com- 
partimenlOt  Get,  Abteilung)  for  any  division  or  compartment  of 
an  arcade,  roof,  &&  Each  space  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  a 
cathedra],  church  or  other  building  is  called  a  "  bay "  or 
"  severy."    This  word  is  also  to  be  referred  to  bayer,  to  gape. 

A  "  bay-window  "  or  "  bow-window  "  is  a  window  projecting 
outwards  and  forming  a  recess  in  the  apartment.  Bay-windows 
may  be  rectangular,  polygonal  or  semicircular  in  plan,  in  the 
last  case  being  better  known  as  bow-windows.  The  bay-window 
would<seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  xsth  century,  but  the 
earliest  examples  of  importance  are  those  which  were  built  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I  V.(  I46i-i483),whcn  it  was  largely  employed 
in  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  the  feudal  castles 
of  the  period.  Examples  are  found  in  the  palace  at  Eltham, 
C^wdray  Castle  in  Sussex,  Thornbury  Castle  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  in  the  Cieorge  Inn  at  Glastonbury;  one  of  the  finest  of  a  later 
date  is  that  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Hampton  Court,  some  50 
ft.  high.  In  the  great  entrance  halls  of  ancient  mansions  the  floor 
of  the  last  bay  of  the  hall  was  generally  raised  two  or  three  steps, 
and  this  portion  was  reserved  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his 
guests,  and  was  known  as  the  dais.  The  usual  position  of  the  bay- 
window  is  at  one  end  of  this  dais,  and  occasionally  but  rarely  at 
both  ends.  The  siUs  of  the  windows  are  at  a  lower  level  than 
those  in  the  hall,  and,  raised  on  one  or  two  steps,  are  seats  in  the 
recess.  The  recess  of  the  bay-window  was  generally  covered  with  a 
ribbed  vault  of  daborate  design,  and  the  window  itself  subdivided 
by  mullions  and  transoms.  In  some  of  the  larger  windows  such 
as  those  at  C^wdray  and  Hampton  Court  there  are  no  fewer  than 
five  transoms,  and  this  sub-division  gave  great  scale  to  the  design. 
The  same  feature  whenemployed  inan  upper  storey  and  supported 
by  corbels  or  brackets  is  known  as  an  orid  window.  (See  also 
Dais  and  Hall.) 

BATAMO,  an  old  inland  dty  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Maestra  in  Santiago  province,  Cuba.  Pop.  (1907)  4103.  It  lies 
on  a  plain  by  the  Bayamo  river,  in  a  fertile  country,  but  isolated 
from  sea  and  from  railway.  Its  older  parts  are  extraordinarily 
irregular.  The  streets  are  of  all  widths,  and  of  all  degrees  of 
crookedness,  and  ran  in  all  directions.  Bayamo  was  the  third  of 
the  seven  dties  founded  by  Diego  Velazquez,  and  was  established 
in  15x3.  During  much  of  the  x6th  century  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  and  commercial  settlements  of  the  island. 
Its  inland  situation  gave  it  relative  security  against  the  pirates 
who  then  infested  West  Indian  seas,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
Santiago  were  the  fortunes  of  Bayamo.  Down  the  river  Cauto, 
then  open  to  the  sea  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  through  Manza- 
nlUo,  Bayamo  drove  a  thriving  contraband  trade  that  made  it  at 
the  opening  of  the  X7th  century  the  leading  town  of  Cuba.  A 
tremendous  flood,  in  x6i6,  choking  the  Cauto  with  trees  and 
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wrecked  vessels,  cut  it  off  from  direct  access  to  the  sea;  but 
through  Manzanillo  it  continued  a  great  clandestine  traffic  with 
Curacao,  Jamaica,  and  other  foreign  islands  all  through  the  x7th 
and  1 8th  centuries.  Bayamo  was  then  surrounded  by  fine 
plantations.  It  was  a  rich  and  turbulent  dty.  In  the  war  of 
1868-78  it  was  an  insurgent  stronghold;  near  it  was  fought  one 
of  the  most  desperate  conflicts  of  the  war,  and  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  opposing  parties.  Bayamo  was  the  birthplace 
and  the  home  of  Carlos  Manuel  de  C6spedcs  (1819-1874),  first 
president  of  the  "first"  Cuban  republic,  and  was  also  the 
birthplace  and  home  of  Tom&s  Estrada  Palma  (183  5-1 908),  first 
president  of  the  present  C aban  republic. 

BAYARD,  PIERRB  TERRAIL.  Seicneux  de  (1473-1524). 
French  soldier,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  nearly  every 
head  of  .which  for  two  centuries  past  had  fallen  in  baltle,  was  born 
at  the  ch&teau  Bayard,  Dauphin6  (near  Pontcharra,  Is^re),  about 
1473.  He  served  as  a  page  to  Charies  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  until 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  attracted  by  his  graceful  bearing,  placed 
him  among  the  royal  followers  under  the  seigneur  (count)  de  Ligny 
(1487) .  As  a  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  comeliness,  affability 
of  manner,  and  skill  in  the  tilt-yard.  In  1494  he  accompanied 
Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  and  was  knighted  after  the  battle  of 
Fomova  (1495),  where  ne  had  captured  a  standard.  Shortly 
afterwards,  entering  Milan  alone  in  ardent  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  set  free  without  a  ransom  by 
Lodovico  Sforza.  In  1502  he  wa»  wounded  at  the  assault  of 
Canossa.  Bayard  was  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  combat  of  thirteen 
French  knights  against  an  equal  number  of  Germans,  and  his 
restless  energy  and  valour  were  conspicuous  throughout  the 
Italian  wars  of  this  period.  On  one  occasion  it  is  said  that,  single- 
handed,  he  made  good  the  defence  of  the  bridge  of  the  Garigliano 
against  about  aoo  Spaniards,  an  exploit  that  brought  him  such 
renown  that  Pope  Julius  II.  sought  to  entice  him  into  the  papal 
service,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1508  he  distinguished  himself 
again  at  the  siege  of  Genoa  by  Louis  XII.,  and  early  in  1509  the 
king  made  him  captain  of  a  company  of  hoise  and  foot.  At  the 
siege  of  Padua  he  won  further  distinction,  not  only  by  his  valour, 
but  also  by  his  consunmiate  skill.  He  continued  to  serve  in  the 
Italian  wars  up  to  the  siege  of  Brescia  in  1512.  Here  his  intre- 
pidity in  first  mounting  the  rampart  cost  him  a  severe  wound, 
which  obliged  his  soldiers  to  carry  him  into  a  neighbouring  house, 
the  residence  of  a  nobleman,  whose  wife  and  daughters  he  pro- 
tected from  threatened  insult.  Before  his  wound  was  healed,  he 
hurried  to  join  Gaston  de  Foix,  under  whom  he  served  in  the 
terrible  battle  of  Ravenna  (15 1 2).  In  1513,  when  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  routed  the  French  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs  (Guinegate, 
where  Bayard's  father  had  received  a  lifelong  injury  in  a  battle  of 
1479),  Bayard  in  trying  to  rally  his  cotmtrymen  found  his  escape 
cut  off.  Unwilling  to  surrender,  he  rode  suddenly  up  to  an 
English  officer  who  was  resting  unarmed,  and  sunmioned  him  to 
yield;  the  knight  complying.  Bayard  in  turn  gave  himself  up 
to  his  prisoner.  He  was  taken  into  the  English  camp,  bi*t  his 
gallantry  impressed  Henry  as  it  had  impressed  Lodovico,  and  the 
king  released  him  without  ransom,  merely  exacting  his  parole  not 
to  serve  for  six  weeks.  On  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  in  25x5 
Bayard  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  Dauphin^;  and  after 
the  victory  of  Marignan,  to  which  his  valour  largely  contributed, 
he  had  the  honour  of  conferring  knighthood  on  his  youthful 
sovereign.  When  war  again  broke  out  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.,  Bayard,  with  1000  men,  held  M^idres,  which  had 
been  declared  untenable,  against  an  army  of  35,000,  and  after 
six  weeks  compelled  the  imperial  generals  to  raise  the  siege.  ThiS 
stubborn  resistance  saved  central  France  from  invasion,  as  the 
king  had  not  then  sufficient  forces  to  withstand  the  imperialists. 
All  France  rang  with  the  achievement,  and  Francis  gained  time 
to  collect  the  royal  army  which  drove  out  the  invaders  (1521). 
The  parlement  thanked  Bayard  as  the  saviour  of  his  country; 
the  king  made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Michael,  and 
commander  in  his  own  name  of  zoo  gens  d'armes,  an  honour  till 
then  reserved  for  princes  of  the  blood.  After  allaying  a  revolt  at 
Genoa,  and  striving  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  check  a 
pestilence  in  Dauphin^,  Bayard  was  sent,  in  1523,  into  Italy  with 


Admiral  Bonnivet,  who,  being  defeated  at  Robecco  and  wounded 

in  a  combat  during  his  retreat,  implored  Bayard  to  assume  the 

command  and  save  the  army.    He  repulsed  the  foremost  puisucn, 

but  in  guarding  the  rear  at  the  passage  of  the  Sesia  was  mortally 

woxmded  by  an  arquebus  ball  (April  30th,  1 524).    He  died  in  the 

midst  of  the  enemy,  attended  by  Pescara,  the  Spanisli  G>in* 

mander,  and  by  hisx>ld  comrade  the  constable  de  Bourbon.    His 

body  was  restored  to  his  friends  and  interred  at  Grenoble. 

Chivalry,  free  of  fantastic  extravagance,  is  perfectly  mirrored  ia 

the  character  of  Bayard.    As  a  soldier  he  was  one  of  the  most 

skilful  commanders  of  the  age.    He  was  particulariy  not^  for  the 

exactitude  and  completeness  of  his  information  of  the  enemy's 

movements;  this  he  obtained  both  by  careful  reconnaissance 

and  by  a  well-arranged  system  of  espionage.    In  the  midst  of 

mercenary  armies  Bayard  remained  absolutely  disinterested,  and 

to  his  contemporaries  and  his  successors  he  was,  with  his  romantic 

heroism,  piety  and  magnanimity,  the  feariess  axid  faultless  knight, 

U  ckeoalwr  sans  peur  el  sans  rtpfoche.    His  gaiety  and  kindness 

won  him,  even  more  frequently,  another  name  bestowed  by  his 

contemporaries,  U  bon  chevalier. 

Contemporanr  lives  of  Bayard  are  the  followiag^^  "Lc  kyai 
seniUur"  (?  Jacques  de  Maillc);  La  iris  joyetue,  pUtuante,  d 
ricr^ative  kisUnre  .  .  .  des  fait,  testes,  tnxmpkes  et  prouesses  dm  fern 
cfuvalier  sans  paour  et  sans  nprocke,  te  gentU  seitneur  de  BayaH 
(original  edition  printed  at  Paris,  1527 ;  the  modem  editiom  aiv  very 
numerous,  those  of  M.  J.  Roman  and  of  L.  Larchey  appeared  fa 
1878  and  1883);  Symphorien  Champier,  Les  Cestes,  ensamble  la  tie 
du  preulx  cheealier  oaytmi  (Lyons,  1525) ;  Aymar  du  Rivail.  Hislaire 
des  AUobroges  (edition  of  oe  Terrebasse.  1844);  see  Bayard  ia 
Rtperloire  des  sources  kistoriques,  by  Ulysse  Chevalier,  and  in 

Sirticular  A.  de  Terr^Msse,  Hist,  ae  Pierre  TerraU,  scffwar  de 
ayarl  (xst  ed.,  Paris,  1828;  5th  ed.,  Vienna.  1870). 

BAYARO.  THOMAS  FRANCTS  (1828-1898),  American  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  99th  of 
October  1828.  His  great-grandfather,  Richard  Bassett  (i74S~ 
181 5),  governor  of  Delaware;  his  grandfather,  James  Ashetoo 
Bayard  (1767-1815),  a  prominent  Federalist,  and  one  of  the 
United  States  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
with  Great  Britain  after  the  War  of  18x2;  his  uncie,  Richard 
Henry  Bayard  (1796-1868);  and  his  father,  James  Asbeton 
Bayard  (i 799-1880),  a  weU-known  constitutional  lawyer,  all 
represented  Delaware  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Intending 
to  go  into  business,  he  did  not  receive  a  college  education;  bat 
in  1848  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  Except  from  1855  to  1857,  when 
he  was  a  partner  of  William  ^ppen  in  Philadelphia,  he  practised 
chiefly  in  Wilmington.  He  was  a  United  Sutes  senator  from 
Delaware  from  1869  to  2885,  and  in  x88x  was  (October  loth  to 
X3th)  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  His  abilities  made 
him  a  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  his  views  on 
financial  and  legal  questions  gave  him  a  high  reputation  for 
statesmanship.  He  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  commission  of 
1877.  In  the  Democratic  national  conventions  of  1872,  1876, 
x88o  and  X884  he  received  votes  for  nomination  as  the  party 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  was  secretary  of  state,  18S5- 
Z889,  during  the  first  administration  of  President  develand, 
and  pursued  a  conservative  policy  in  foreign  affairs,  the  most 
important  matter  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal  bcicg 
the  Bering  Sea  controversy.  As  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
1893-X897,  his  tall  dignified  person,  unfailing  courtesy,  and 
polished,  if  soojewhat  deliberate,  eloquence  made  him  a  man  of 
mark  in  all  the  best  circles.  He  was  considered  indeed  by  many 
Americans  to  have  become  too  partial  to  English  ways;  and,  for 
the  expression  of  some  criticisms  regarded  as  unfavourable  to 
his  own  cotmtrymen,  the  House  of  Representatives  went  so  far 
as  to  pass,  on  the  7th  of  November  1895,  a  vote  of  censure  on 
him.  The  value  of  Mr  Bayard's  diplomacy  was,  however,  fully 
recognized  in  Uie  United  Kingdom,  where  he  Worthily  uphdd 
the  traditions  of  a  famous  line  of  American  ministexs.  He  was 
the  first  representative  of  the  United  Sutes  in  Great  Britain  to 
hold  the  diplomatic  rank  of  aii  ambassador.  He  died  in  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  September  1898. 

See  Edward  Spencer,  PiMic  Ufe  and  Services  ^  T.  F.  Bojerd 
(New  York.  1880). 
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BATAZID,  or  Bajazet,  a  border  fortress  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
diief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  tlie  Erzerom  vilayet,  situated  dose  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia  and  Persia,  and  looking  across  a  marshy 
plain  to  the  great  cone  of  Ararat,  at  a  general  altitude  of  6000  ft. 
It  occupies  a  site  of  great  antiquity,  as  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
on  the  neighbouring  rocks  testify;  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Armenian  town  of  Pakovan.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in 
an  amphitheatre  of  sharp,  rocky  hiUs.  The  great  trade  route 
from  Tkebizond  by  Eizerum  into  N. W.  Persia  crosses  the  frontier 
at  Kinl  Dize  a  few  miles  to  the  south  and  does  not  enter  the 
town.  A  knoll  above  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  half-ruined 
fort  or  palace  of  former  governors,  built  for  Mahmud  Pasha  by 
a  Persian  architect  and  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  Turkey.'  It  contains  two  chiirches  and  a  monastery, 
the  Kasa  Kilissa,  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  architecttiral 
grandeur.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  on  the  rock  pinnacles 
above  the  town,  with  some  rock  chambers,  indicating  a  town 
or  fortress  of  the  Vannic  period.  The  population  has  lately 
decreased  and  now  numbers  about  4000.  A  Russian  consul 
resides  here  and  the  town  is  a  military  station.  It  was  captured 
during  the  Russian  campaigns  of  1828  and  1854,  also  in  1878, 
but  was  then  recaptured  by  the  Turks,  who  subjected  the  Russian 
gaxman  to  a  long  siege;  the  place  was  ultimately  relieved,  but 
a  maasacre  of  Christians  then  took  place  in  the  streets.  Bayazld 
was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin. 

BATBAT,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Leyte,  island  of  Leyte, 
Philippine  blands,  on  the  W.  coast  Pop.  (1903)  33,990.  The 
town  proper  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pagbafiganan  river, 
45  m.  S.S.W.  of  T^udoban,  the  provincial  capital.  A  superior 
grade  of  hemp  is  exported.  Other  products  are  rice,  com,  copra, 
cacao,  sugar,  cattle  and  horses.  The  Ceb6  dialect  of  the  Visayan 
language  is  spoken. 

BAT  dTT,  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  Bay  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Saginaw  river,  about  3  m.  from  its 
entrance  into  Saginaw  Bay  and  about  zo8  m.  N.N.  W.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  (1890)  37,839;  (1900)  37,638,  of  whom  8485  were  foreign- 
born,  induding  34x3  English-Canadians,  X743  Germans,  1833 
Poles — the  dty  has  a  Polish  weekly  newspaper— and  1075  French- 
Canadians;  (19x0,  census)  45,x66.  Bay  City  is  served  by  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  P^re  Marquette,  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  railways,  and  by  lake  steamers.  The 
dty  extends  for  several  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
is  in  a  good  farming  district,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  stone 
roads.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Federal  building, 
the  dty  hall  and  the  public  library.  The  dty  has  lumber  and 
fishing  interests  (perch,  whitefish,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  basa,  &c. 
being  caught  in  Saginaw  Bay),  large  machine  shops  and 
foundries  (value  of  products  in  1905,  $i,743>i55>  or  jx  %  of 
the  total  of  the  dty's  factory  products),  and  various  manu- 
factuies,  induding  ships  (wooden  and  steel),  wooden  ware,  wood- 
pipe,  veneer,  raihxMul  machinery,  cement,  alkali  and  chicory. 
A  salt  basin  underlies  the  dty,  and,  next  to  the  lumber  industry, 
the  salt  industry  was  the  first  to  be  developed,  but  its  importance 
has  dwindled,  the  product  value  in  X905  being  $30,098  out  of 
$5,630,866  for  all  factory  products.  Near  the  dty  are  valuable 
coal  mines,  an^  there  is  one  within  the  city  limits.  At  Esscxville 
(pop.  in  19x0,  1477)}  ^•^•>  &^  Banks,  N.W.,  and  at  Salzbuxy, 
S.W.  of  Bay  City,  are  beet-sugar  factorie»— sugar  beets  are 
extensivdy  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Alcohol  is  made  from  the 
refuse  mola»es  obtained  from  these  beet^ugar  factories.  The 
mnnidpality  owns  and  operates  the  water-works  and  dectric- 
lighting  plant  The  settlements  of  Lower  Saginaw  and  Ports- 
mouth were  made  in  1837,  and  were  later  united  to  form  Bay 
City,  which  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1859,  and  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1865.  In  1905  West  Bay  City  (pop.  X900,  X3,ii9) 
and  Bay  City  were  consolidated* 

BATEUXt  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
anondisscment  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  x8  m.  N.W.  of 
Caen  on  the  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  6930.  Bayeux  is 
lituated  on  the  Aure,  5  m.  from  the  English  Channel.  Its 
majestic  cathedral  was  built  in  the  13th  century  on  the  site  of  a 
Komanesque  church,  to  which  the  lateral  arcades  of  the  nave 


and  the  two  western  towers  with  their  high  stone  spires  belonged. 
A  third  and  still  loftier  tower,  the  upper  part  of  which,  in  the 
florid  Gothic  style,  is  modern,  surmounts  the  crossing.  The 
chancel,  surrounded  with  radiating  chaptds,  is  a  fine  example 
of  early  Gothic.  Underneath  it  there  is  a  crypt  of  the  nth 
century  restored  in  the  15th  century.  The  oak  stalls  in  the 
choir  are  tine  examples  of  late  x 6th-century  carving.  The  former 
bishop's  palace,  parts  ot  which  are  of  great  age  though  the 
main  building  is  of  the  x8th  century,  serves  as  law-court  and 
h6td  de  ville.  Bayeux  possesses  xnany  quaint,  timbered  houses 
and  stone  mansions  in  its  quiet  streets.  The  museum  contains 
the  celebrated  Bayeux  tapest  ry  (see  bdow) .  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  and  of  a  sub-prefect;  it  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  an  ecdesiastic^  seminary,  a  communal  college 
and  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures.  Dyeing,  leather- 
dressing,  lace-making  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  for 
household  and  laboratory  purposes  are  carried  on. 

Till  the  4th  century  Bayeux  bore  the  name  of  Augustodurunif 
but  afterward,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  two  tribes  oi 
the  Baiocasses  and  ^^ducasscs,  took  the  name  of  Civitas  Baio- 
cassium.  Its  bishopric  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century.  Before  the  Norman  invasion  it  was  governed  by 
counts.  Taken  in  890  by  the  Scandinavian  chief,  RoUo,  it  was 
soon  after  peopled  by  the  Normans  and  became  a  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Normandy,  one  of  whom,  Richard  I.,  built  about 
960  a  castle  which  survived  till  the  x8th  century.  During  the 
quarrels  between  the  sons  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  pillaged 
and  sacked  by  Henry  I.  in  xio6,  and  in  later  times  it  underwent 
siege  and  capture  on  several  occasions  during  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  and  the  religious  wars  of  the  x6th  century.  Till  X790  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Bessin,  a  district  of  lower  Normandy. 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY,  THE.  This  venerable  relic  consists  of  a 
band  of  linen,  33 x  ft  long  and  30  in.  wide,  now  light  brown  with 
age,  on  which  have  been  worked  with  a  needle,  in  worsteds  of 
eight  colours,  scenes  representing  the  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans.  Of  these  scenes  there  are  seventy-two,  beginning 
with  Harold's  visit  to  Bosham  on  his  way  to  Normandy,  and 
ending  with  the  flight  of  the  English  from  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
though  the  actual  end  of  the  strip  has  perished.  Along  the  top 
and  the  bottom  run  decorative  borders  with  figures  of  animals, 
scenes  from  fables  of  Aesop  and  of  Phacdrus,  from  husbandry 
and  the  chase,  and  occasionally  from  the  story  of  the  Conquest 
itself  (see  EuBKOiDEitY,  Plate  I.  fig.  7).  Formerly  known  as  the 
ToiU  de  St  Jean,  it  was  used  on  certain  feast  days  to  decorate 
the  nave  of  Bayeux  cathedral.  Narrowly  escaping  the  perils  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  exhibited  in  Paris,  by  Napoleon's  desire, 
in  1803-1804,  and  has  since  been  in  dvil  custody  at  Bayeux, 
wherel  it  is  now  exhibited  under  glass.  In  the  Franco-German 
War  (x87x)  it  was  hastily  taken  down  and  concealed. 

"The  noblest  monument  in  the  world  relating  to  our  old 
English  history,"  as  William  Stukelcy  described  it  in  X746,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  described,  discussed  and  reproduced,  both 
in  France  and  in  England  since  1730.  The  bc^t  coloured  re- 
production is  that  by  C.  A.  Stothard  in  18x8,  published  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Veiusta  Manumenta;  but  in  x87t-i873 
the  "  tapestry  '*  was  photographed  for  the  English  education 
authorities  by  E.  Dossetter.  . 

Local  tradition  assigned  the  work  to  the  Conqueror's  wife. 
F.  Pluquet,  in  his  Essai  historique  sur  la  ville  de  Bayeux  (Caen, 
X839),  was  the  first  to  reject  this  belief,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
Conqueror's  half-brother  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  this  view, 
which  is  now  accepted,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
bishop's  followers  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  are  among  the 
very  few  named  figures  on  the  tapestry.  That  Odo  had  it 
executed  for  his  cathedral  seems  tolerably  certain,  but  whether 
it  was  worked  by  English  fingers  or  not  has  been  disputed, 
though  some  of  the  words  upon  it  have  been  held  to  favour  that 
view.  Freeman  emphatically  pronounced  it  to  be  "  a  con- 
temporary work,"  and  historically  "  a  primary  authority  .  .  . 
in  fact  the  highest  authority  on  the  Norman  side."  As  some 
of  its  evidence  is  unique,  the  question  of  its  authority  is  im- 
portant, and  Freeman's  condusions   have    been    practically 
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confimicd  by  recent  discussion.  In  1902  M.  Marignan  questioned, 
on  archaeological  grounds,  the  date  assigned  to  the  tapestry, 
as  the  Abb6  'dc  la  Rue  had  questioned  it  ninety  years  before; 
but  his  arguments  were  refuted  by  Gaston  Paris  and  M.  Lanore, 
and  the  authority  of  the  tapestry  was  vindicated.  The  famous 
relic  appears  to  be  the  solitary  survivor  of  a  class,  for  Abbot 
Baudri  described  in  Latin  verse  a  similar  work  executed  for 
Adcla,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  in  earlier  days  the  widow 
of  Brihtnoth  had  wrought  a  similar  record  of  her  husband's 
exploits  and  death  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Maldon  (991). 

See  E.  A.  Freeman,,  i^Torman  Conquest,  vol.  lii. '(ed.  1875),  with 
summary  of  the  discussion  to  date;  Archaeohgia,  vols,  xvii.-xix.; 
Dawson  Turner,  Tour  in  Normandy  (iSao);  C.  A.  Stothard'a  illus- 
trations in  Veiusta  Monumenta,  vol.  .vL;  Centleman's  Maiazint, 
1837;  Bolton  Corney,  Researches  and  Conjectures  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry  (1836-18^8);  A.  de  Caumont.  "  Un  mot  sur  ...  la  tapis- 
serie  de  Bayeux,"  m  Builetin  monumental  de  Vinstitut  des  frooinceSt 
vol.  viii.  (1841);  J.  Laffetay,  Notice  historique  el  descriptive  sur  la 
tapisserie  .  .  .  (1874):  J.  Comte,  Tapisserie  de  Bayeux;  F.  R. 
Fowke,  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  (cd.  18^):  Marignan.  Tapisserie  de 
Bayeux  (1^2);  G.  Pans,  Taplsacne  de  Bayeux,"  \n  Romania, 
vol.  xxxi. ;  Lanore,  "  La  Tapisserie  de  Baveux,"  m  Bibtiathique 
de  rScole  des  chartes,  vol.  Ixiv.  (1903);  and  I.-  H.  Round.  "The 
Bayeux  Tapestry,"  in  Monthly  Review,  xviL  (1904).    (J-  H.  R.) 

BAYEZID  I.  (1347-1403),  Ottoman  sultan,  sumamed  YiL- 
DESIM  or  "  Lightning,"  from  the  great  rapidity  of  hismovements, 
succeeded  his  father  Murad  I.  on  the  latter's  assassination  on  the 
field  of  Kossovo,  1389,  and  signalized  his  accession  by  ordering 
at  once  the  execution  of  his  brother  Yakub,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle.  His  arms  were  successful  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  he  was  the  first  Ottoman  sovereign  to  be  styled 
"  sultan,"  which  title  he  induced  the  titular  Abbasid  caliph  to 
confer  on  him.  After  routing  the  chivalry  of  Christendom  at  the 
battle  of  Nikopoli  in  1396,  he  pursued  his  victorious  career  in 
Greece,  and  Constantinople  would  doubtless  have  fallen  before 
his  attack,  had  not  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus  bought  him 
off  by  timely  concessions  which  reduced  him  practically  to  the 
position  of  Bayezid's  vassal.  But  his  conquests  met  with  a 
sudden  and  overpowering  check  at  the  hands  of  Timur  (Tamer- 
lane) Utterly  defeated  at  Angora  by  the  Mongol  invader, 
Bayezid  became  his  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity  some  months 
later,  in  March  1403. 

Bayezid  first  married  Devlet  Shah  Khatun,  .daughter  of  the 
prince  of  Kermian,  who  brought  him  in  dowry  Kutaiah  and  its 
dependencies.  Two  years  before  his  accession  he  also  married  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus. 

BAYEZID  II.  (1447-15x3),  sultan  of  Turkey,  was  the  son  of 
Mahommed  XL,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1481,  but  only  after 
gaining  over  the  janissaries  by  a  large  donative,  which  hence- 
forth became  for  centuries  the  invariable  prerogative  of  that 
undisciplined  body  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sultan.  Before  he 
could  establish  himself  on  the  throne  a  long  struggle  ensued  with 
hi;  brother  Prince  Jem.  Being  routed,  Jem  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  knights  of  St  John  at  Rhodes,  who,  in  spite  of  a  safe-conduct 
granted  to  him,  accepted  a  pension  from  Bayezid  as  the  price 
for  keeping  him  a  close  prisoner.    (See  Aubusson,  Pierre  d'.) 

So  long  as  Jem  lived  he  was  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  sultan's 
peace,  and  there  was  considerable  rivalry  among  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  for  the  possession  of  so  valuable  an  instrument  for 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Porte  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  money  or  concessions.  By  common  consent  the 
prince  was  ultimately  entrusted  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  who 
used  him  not  only  to  extract  an  annual  tribute  out  of  the  sultan, 
but  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Bayezid's  ambitious  designs  in 
the  Mediterranean.  His  successor,  Alexander  VI. ,  used  him  for 
a  more  questionable  purpose,  namely,  not  only  to  extract  the 
arrears  of  the  pension  due  for  Jem's  safe-keeping,  but,  by  enlarg- 
ing on  Charles.  V.'s  intention  of  setting  him  up  as  sultan,  to 
persuade  Bayezid  to  aid  him  against  the  emperor.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Bayezid 
succeeded  in  bribing  the  pope  to  have  Jem  poisoned.  The 
prince,  who  had  lived  on  excellent  terms  with  Alexander,  died 
at  Naples  in  February  1495,  possibly  as  the  result  of  excesses 
in  which  he  had  been  deliberately  encouraged  by  the  pope. 


Whether  as  a  result  of  his  fear  of  the  rivalry  of  Jem,  or  of 
his  personal  character,  Bayezid  showed  little  of  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  his  warlike  predecessors;  and  Machiavelli  said  that 
another  such  sultan  would  cause  Turkey  to  cea$e  being  a  menace 
to  Europe.  He  abandoned  the  attack  on  Rhodes  at  the  first 
check,  made  concessions,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  Venice  and 
reduced  the  tribute  due  from  Ragusa.  His  wars  were  of  the 
nature  of  raids,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  into  Croatia, 
Hungary,  Moldavia  and  Poland.  The  threat  of  the  growing 
power  in  the  Aegean  of  Venice,  which  had  acquired  Cyprus  in  1489, 
at  last  roused  him  to  a  more  serious  effort;  and  in  1499  the  var 
broke  out  with  the  republic,  which  ended  in  1502  by  the  annexa- 
tion to  Turkey  of  Lepanto  and  Modon,  Coron  and  Navarino  in 
the  Morea»  Bayezid  himself  conducted  the  siegeof  Modon  in  150& 

The  comparative  inactivity  of  Bayezid  in  the  direction  of 
Europe  was  partly  due  to  preoccupation  elsewhere.  In  the 
south  he  was  threatened  by  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  Rait  Bey» 
the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had  extended  his  power 
northwards  as  far  as  Tarsus  and  Adana.  In  1488  he  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Ottomans,  and  in  1491  a  peace  was  made 
which  was  not  again  broken  till  after  Bayezid's  death.  On  the 
side  of  Persia  too,  where  the  dedsive  battle  of  Shurur  (1503) 
had  raised  to  power  Ismail,  the  first  of  the  modem  line  of  shahs, 
danger  threatened  the  sultan,  and  the  latter  years  of  his  reign 
were  troubled  by  the  spread,  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
Persian  power,  of  the  Shi'ite  doctrine  in  Kurdistan  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  forces  destined  to  maintain  his  authority  in  Asia 
had  been  entrusted  by  Bayezid  to  his  three  sons,  Ahmed,  Corcod 
and  Selim;  and  the  sultan's  declining  years  were  embittered 
by  their  revolts  and  rivalry.  Soon  after  the  great  earthquake 
of  1509,  which  laid  Constantinople  in  ruins,  Selim,  the  ungovern- 
able pasha  of  Trebizond,  whose  vigorous  rule  in  Asia  had  given 
Europe  an  earnest  of  his  future  career  as  sultan,  appeared  before 
Adrianople,  where  Bayezid  had  sought  refuge.  The  sultan  had 
deugnated  Ahmed  as  his  successor,  but  Sdim,  though  tem- 
porarily defeated,  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  janissaries. 
On  the  95th  of  April  1512  Bayezid  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
his  favour,  and  died  a  few  days  later. 

See  T.  B.  Bury  in  the  Casnbri^e  Modem  Hisloryt  voL  L  diap.  iiL 
and  bioliography  p.  700. 

BAY  ISLANDS  (Islas  de  la  BahU),  a  small  archipelago  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Honduras,  of  which  couatzy 
it  forms  an  administrative  district.  Pop.  (1905)  about  3000, 
including  500  Indians.  The  archipelago  consists  of  Roatan  or 
Ruatan,  Guanaja  or  Bonacca,  Utilla,  Barbareta,  Helena,  iloiat. 
the  Puercos  or  Hog  Islands,  and  many  cays  or  islets.  The  Bay 
Islands  have  a  good  soil,  a  fine  climate  and  an  advantageous 
position.  Roatan,  the  largest,  b  about  30  m.  long  by  9  m. 
broad,  with  mountains  rising  to  the  height  of  900  ft.,  covered 
with  valuable  woods  and  abounding  with  deer  and  wild  hogs. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Coxen  Hole  and  Puerto  ReaL  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  with  New  Orleans  in  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  pineaf^iics 
and  other  fruit.  Guanaja  is  9  m.  long  by  s  m.  broad;  it  ties 
15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Roatan.  Wild  hogs  abound  in  its  thickly- 
woodecf  limestone  hills.  The  other  islands  are  comparativdy 
small,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  be  regarded  as  detached  parts  of 
Roatan,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  reefs.  Guanaja  was 
discovered  in  1503  by  Columbus,  but  the  islands  were  not 
colonized  untO  the  17th  century,  when  they  were  occupied  by 
British  logwood  cutters  from  Belize,  and  pearieis  from  the 
Moiiquito  Coast  Forts  were  built  on  Roatan  in  1742.  but 
abandoned  in  1749.  In  1852  the  islands  were  annexed  by  Great 
Britain.   In  1859  they  were  ceded  to  Honduras. 

BAYLE,  PIERRE  (1647-1 706),  French  phflosopher  and  man 
of  letters,  was  born  on  the  x8tli  of  November  1647.  at  le  Cazla- 
le-Comte,  near  Pamiers  (Ariige).  Educated  by  his  father,  a 
Calvinist  minister,  and  at  an  academy  at  Puylaureos,  he  after- 
wards entered  a  Jesuit  college  at  Toulouse,  and  became  a  Romaa 
Catholic  a  month  later  (1669).  After  seventeen  ownths  be 
resumed  his  former  religion,  and,  to  avoid  peiseculion,  ficd  to 
Geneva,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cartcsiausm.  Foe 
some  years  he  acted  under  the  name  of  Bile  as  tutor  in  vanoss 
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Parisian  families,  but  in  1675  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
oC  philosophy  at  the  Protestant  university  of  Sedan.  In  z68i 
the  university  at  Sedan  was  suppressed,  but  almost  immediately 
afterwards  Bayle  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and 
history  at  Rotterdam.  Here  in  1682  he  published  his  famous 
Pensies  dsserses  sur  la  comiU  de  1680  and  his  critique  of  Maim- 
bomig's  work  on  the  history  of  Calvinism.  The  great  reputation 
achieved  by  this  critique  stirred  the  envy  of  Bayle's  colleague, 
P.  Jurieu,  who  had  written  a  book  on  the  same  subject.  In  1684 
Bayle  b^n  the  publication  of  his  NouveUcs  de  la  ¥6publique 
des  l^treSf  a  kind  of  journal  of  literary  criticism.  In  1690 
appeared  a  work  entitled  Avis  important  aux  refugiiSf  which 
Jurieu  attributed  to  Bayle,  whom  he  attacked  with  animosity. 
After  a  kmg  quarrel  Bayle  was  deprived  of  his  chair  in  1693. 
He  was  not  depressed  by  this  misfortime,  especially  as  he  was 
at  the  time  closely  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary  {Dictionnaire  kistorique  €t  critique).  The 
remaining  years  of  Bayle's  life  were  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
writings,  arising  in  many  instances  out  of  criticisms  made  upon 
his  Dictionary.  He  died  in  exile  at  Rotterdam  on  the  28th  of 
December  1706.  In  1906  a  statue  in  his  honour  was  erected,  at 
PamieiB,  "  la  reparation  d'un  long  oubli."  Bayle's  erudition, 
despite  Uie  low  estimate  placed  upon  it  by  Lederc,  seems  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  As  a  constructive  thinker,  be  did  little. 
As  a  critic  he  was  second  to  none  in  his  own  time,  and  even  yet 
one  can  admire  the  delicacy  and  the  skill  with  which  he  handles 
his  subjecL  The  NouoelUs  de  la  ripublique  des  lettres  (see  Louis 
P.  Betz,  P.  Bayle  und  die  NouvdUs  de  la  ripublique  des  lettres, 
ZOrich,  1896)  was  the  first  thorough-going  attempt  to  popularize 
literature,  and  it  was  eminently  successful  The  Dictionary, 
however,  is  Bayle's  masterpiece. 

EmnOKS.'^nistorical  and  Critical  DtcHonary  (1695-1697;  1709, 
enlarged ;  best  that  of  P.  des  Maizeaux,  4  vols.,  1740) ;  Les  (Etares 
de  BayU  (3  vols..  The  Hague);  see  des  Maizeaux,  Vie  d*  Bayle; 
L.  A.  Feucrbach,  Pierre  Bayle  (1838);  Damiron,  Xxi  Philosophie  en 
France  am  XVII*  siicle  (i 858-1864);  Sainte-Beuve,  "Du  g6nie 
critique  et  de  Bayle  "  {Revue  des  deux  mondes,  lit  Dec  1835) ;  A.  Des- 
champs,  la  Cinise  du  scepticisme  irudit  chez  Bayle  (Liege,  1878); 
J.  Denis,  Bayle  et  Jurieu  {Varw,  1886);  F.  Brunetidre,  La  Critique 
tittiraireau  XVIII*  siicle  (vol.  i.,  1890),  and  La  Critique  de  Bayle 
(r893);  KmHe  Gigas,  Ckoix  de  la  correspondance  inidUe  de  Pierre 
Bayle  (Paris,  1890,  reviewed  in  Reoue  critique,  23nd  Dec  1890); 
de  ^M,  Lettres  inAiites  adressies  A  J.  A.  Turretini  (Paris.1887); 
J.  F.  Strohen.  Home  Sahbaticae  (London,  1802,  3rd  aer.  pp.  174- 
193) ;  A.  Cazes,  P.  Bayle,  savie,ses  idies,  &c  (1905). 

BATLO  (Lat.  bajulus  of  baillivus]  cf.  Ital.  balio,  Fr.  haiUi, 
Eng.  haiiiff),  in  diplomacy,  the  title  borne  by  the  Venetian 
representative  at  Constantinople.  His  functions  were  originally 
in  the  nature  of  those  of  a  consul-general,  but  from  the  i6th 
century  onwards  he  had  also  the  rank  and  functions  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  of  the  first  class.  "  Under  the  name  of  bayle," 
says  A.  de  Wicquefort, "  he  periorms  also  the  functions  of  consul 
and  judge;  not  only  between  members  of  his  own  nation,  but 
also  between  all  the  other  merchants  who  trade  in  the  Levant 
under  the  flag  of  St  Mark."    (See  DiPLOiCAcy.) 

BATLT,  THOMAS  HATNES  (i297-xS39),  English  song- 
writer and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Batii  on  the  13th  of  October 
1797,  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  St  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  church.  While  on  a  visit 
to  Dxiblin,  however,  he  discovered  his  ability  to  write  ballads, 
and  on  his  return  to  Enghind  in  1824  he  quickly  gained  a  wide 
reputation  with  "  I'd  be  a  butterfly,"  following  this  up  with 
"  We  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd,"  "  She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses," 
**  Oh,  no,  we  never  mention  her,"  and  other  light  and  graceful 
songs  for  which  his  name  is  still  remembered.  He  set  some  of 
his  'songs  to  music  himself;  a  well-known  example  is  "  Gaily 
the  troubadour."  Bayly  also  wrote  two  novels.  The  Aylmers 
and  A  Legend  of  KiUamey,  and  numerous  plays.  His  most 
successful  dramatic  piece  was  Perfection,  which  was  produced 
by  Madame  Vestris  and  received  high  praise  from  Lord  Chester- 
field. Bayly  had  married  in  1 826  an  Irish  heiress,  but  her  estates 
were  mismanaged  and  the  anxiety  caused  by  financial  difficulties 
andermined  his  health.    He  died  on  the  22nd  of  April  1839. 

His  Collected  Works  (1844)  contain  a  memdr  by  his  wife. 


BATNBS,  THOMAS  SPENCER  (1823-1887),  English  editor 
and  man  of  letters,  the  ^n  of  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Wellington,  Somerset,  on  the  24th  of  March  1823.  He  studied 
at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  whose  assistant  he  became  and  of  whose  views  on 
logic  he  became  the  authorized  exponent.  This  teaching  was 
embodied  in  his  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms, 
published  in  1850,  the  same  year  in  which  he  took  his  London 
University  degree,  lliis  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  a 
translation  of  Amauld's  Port  Royal  Logic.  In  1850  he  had 
become  editor.of  the  Edinburgh  Guardian,  but  after  four  years' 
work  his  health  gave  way.  He  spent  two  years  in  Somerset  and 
then  went  to  London,  becoming,  in  1858,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Daily  News.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
metaphysics  and  English  literature  at  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  and  in  1873  the  editorship  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  was  entrusted  to  him.  He  conducted 
it  singly  until  x88x,  when  the  decline  of  his  health  rendered  it 
necessary  to  provide  him  with  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of 
Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith.  Baynes,  bowever,  continued  to  Se 
engaged  upon  the  work  imtil  his  death  on  the  3xst  May  1887, 
shortly  before  its  completion.  His  article  on  Shakespeare 
{Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  9th  ed.)  was  republished  in  1894, 
along  with  other  essays  on  Shakespearian  topics  and  a  memoir 
by  Prof.  Lewis  CampbeU. 

BAYONET,  a  short  thrusting  weapon,  fixed  to  the  muzzle 
or  fore-end  of  a  rifle  or  musket  and  carried  by  troops  armed  with 
the  latter  weapons.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  disputed,  but 
there  is  some  authority  for  the  supposition  that  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  town  of  Bayonne,  where  the  short  dagger  called 
bayonnette  was  first  made  towards  the  end  of  the  xsth  century. 
The  elder  Puys6gur,  a  native  of  Bayoime,  says  (in  his  Memoirs, 
published  posthumously  in  Paris,  1747)  that  when  he  was 
commanding  the  troops  at  Ypres  in  1647  his  musketeers  used 
bayonets  consisting  of  a  steel  dagger  fixed  in  a  wooden  haft, 
which  fitted  into  the  muzzle  of  the  musket — in  fact  plug-bayonets. 
Courts-martial  were  held  on  some  English  soldiers  at  Tangier 
in  X663-X664  for  using  their  daggers  on  their  comrades.  As 
bayonets  were  at  first  called  daggers,  and  as  there  were  few  or 
no  pikemen  in  Tangier  until  X675,  the  probable  conclusion  is 
that  the  troops  in  Tangier  used  plug-bayonets.  In  1671  plug- 
bayonets  were  issued  to  the  French  regiment  of  fusiliers  then 
raised.  They  were  issued  to  part  of  an  English  dragoon  regjment 
raised  in  167a  and  disbanded  in  X674,  and  to  the  Royal  Fusiliers 
when  raised  in  1685.  The  danger  inciirrcd  by  the  use  of  this 
bayonet  (which  put  a  stop  to  all  fire)  was  felt  so  early  that  the 
3raunger  Puys^gur  saw  a  ring-bayonet  in  X678  which  could  be 
fixed  without  stopping  the  fire.  The  English  defeat  at  Killie- 
crankie  in  1689  was  due  (among  other  things)  to  the  use  of  the 
plug-bayonet;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  defeated  leader, 
General  Mackay,  introduced  a  ring-bayonet  of  his  own  invention. 
A  trial  with  ba(Uy-fitting  socket  or  zigzag  bayonets  was  made 
after  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  1690,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  refused  to  adopt  them.  Shortly  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
(1697)  the  English  and  Germans  abolished  the  pike  and  intro- 
duced these  bayonets,  and  plates  of  them  are  given  in  Surirey 
de  St  Remy's  Mhnoires  d*Artillerie,  published  in  Paris  in  that 
year;  but  owing  to  a  military  cabal  they  were  not  issued  to 
the  French  infantry  until  1703.  Henceforward  the  bayonet 
became,  with  the  musket  or  other  firearm,  the  typical  weapon  of 
infantry.  This  bayonet  remained  in  the  Briti^  service  imtil 
1805,  when  Sir  John  Moore  introduced  a  bayonet  fastened  to 
the  musket  by  a  spring  dip.  The  triangular  bayonet  (so  called 
from  the  cross-section  of  its  blade)  was  used  in  the  British  army 
until  the  introduction  of  the  magarine  rifle,  when  it  was  replaced 
by  the  sword-bayonet  or  dagger-bayonet.  Sword-bayonets — 
weapons  which  could  be  used  as  sword  or  dagger  apart  from  the 
rifle — had  long  been  in  use  by  special  troops  .such  as  engineers 
and  rifles,  and  many  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  a  bayonet  fitted  for  several  uses.  A  long  curved  sword- 
bayonet  with  a  saw-edged  back  was  formerly  used  by  the  Royal 
Engineers,  but  all  troops  are  now  supplied  with  the  plain  sword- 
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bayonet.  Tlie  bayonet  is  usually  hung  in  a  scabbard  on  the  belt 
of  the  soldier  and  only  fixed  during  the  final  stages  of  a  battle; 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  "  jump  "  of  the  rifle  due  to  the 
shock  of  explosion  is  materially  altered  by  the  extra  weight  at 
the  muzzle,  which  thus  deranges  the  sighting.  In  the  short 
Lee-Enfield  rifle  of  1903,  the  bayonet,  not  being  directly  attached 
to  the  barrel,  does  not  influence  accuracy,  but  with  the  long 
rifles,  when  the  bayonet  is  fixed,  the  sight  must  be  raised  by 
two  or  three  graduations  to  ensure  correct  elevation.  In  the 
Russian  army  troops  almost  invariably  carry  the  bayonet 
(triangular)  fixed;  the  model  (1891)  of  Italian  carbine  has  an 
inseparable  bayonet;  the  United  States  rifle  (the  new  short 
model  of  1903)  has  a  knife  bayonet,  the  model  of  1905,  which  is 
20*5875  in.  long,  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  blade  sharpened  along 
its  entire  length  and  the  upper  edge  sharpened  5  in.  from  the 
point;  this  bayonet  is  carried  in  a  wooden  and  leather  scabbard 
attached  -to  the  cartridge  belt.  The  British  bayonet  (pattern 
1903)  has  a  blade  x  ft.  in  length.  The  length  of  the  rifle  and 
bayonet  together,  considered  as  an  arme  l^anchef  varies  consider- 
ably, that  of  the  French  Lebel  pattern  of  1886  being  6  ft.,  as 
against  the  4  ft  8}  in.  of  the  British  short  Lee-Enfield  of  1903. 
The  German  rifles  ( i898)have  a  length  with  bayonet  of  5  ft.  9}  in. ; 
the  Russian  (1894)  5  ft.  9  in.;  and  the  Japanese  5  ft.  si  in. 
In  1908  a  new  British  bayonet  was  approved,  5  in.  longer  than 
its  predecessor  of  1903,  the  shape  of  the  point  being  modified 
to  obtain  the  thrusting  effect  of  a  spear  or  lance  head. 

BAYONNE,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondlssement  in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyr6n6es,  66  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Pan  on  the  Southern  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  21,779. 
Bayonne,  a  first-class  fortified  place,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Adour  and  its  left-hand  tributary,  the  Nive,  about  3  m. 
from  the  sea.  The  two  rivers  divide  the  town  into  three  nearly 
equal  parts,  communicating  with  each  other  by  bridges.  Grand 
Bayonne  Ues  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive;  the  two  squares 
which  lie  dose  together  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  constitute 
the  most  animated  quarter  bf  the  town.  Petit  Bayonne  lies 
between  the  right  baoJc  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour;  Saint  Esprit, 
dominated  by  a  dtadel  which  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Vauban, 
occupies  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Adour.  The  last  is  inhabited 
partly  by  a  colony  of  Jews  dating  at  least  from  the  early  i6th 
century.  To  the  north-west  of  the  town  are  the  AU6es  Marines, 
fine  promenades  which  border  the  Adour  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  AU£es  Paulmy,  skirting  the  fortifications.  The  cathedral 
of  Ste  Marie  in  Grand  Bayonne  is  an  imposing  Gothic  structure 
of  the  13th,  X4th  and  xstl^enturies.  It  consists  of  a  choir  with 
deambulatory  and  apsidal  chapels  (the  oldest  part  of  the  church), 
a  transept,  nave  and  aisles.  The  towers  at  the  west  end  were 
only  completed  during  the  general  restoration  which  took  place 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  A  fine  doister  of  the  X3th 
century  adjoins  the  south  side  of  the  church.  Ste  Marie  contains 
glass  windows  of  the  X5th  and  i6th  centuries  and  other  rich 
decoration.  The  Vieux-Ch&teau,  also  in  Grand  Bayonne,  dates 
from  the  12th  and  X5th  centuries  and  is  built  upon  a  portion  of 
the  old  Roman  fortifications;  it  is  used  for  military  purposes. 
The  Ch&teau  Neuf  (15th  and  i6th  centuries)  serves  as  barracks 
and  prison.  Bayonne  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  of  a  sub- 
prefect;  it  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  lycte,  a  school  of  music,  a  library,  an 
art  museum  with  a  large  collection  of  the  works  of  the  painter 
L£on  Bonnat,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  There  are 
consulates  of  the  chief  nations  of  Europe,  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  several  Central  and  South  American  republics. 
The  town  also  possesses  an  important  military  arsenal  and 
military  hospital.  The  commerce  of  Bayonne  is  much  more 
important  than  its  industries,  which  indude  the  manufacture 
of  leather  and  of  chocolate.  The  port  consists  of  an  outer 
harbour,  the  so-called  "  rade  "  (roadstead)  and  the  port  proper, 
and  occupies  the  course  of  the  Adour  from  its  mouth,  which  is 
obstructed  by  a  shifting  bar,  to  the  Pont  St  Esprit,  and  the 
course  of  the  Nive  as  far  as  the  Pont  Mayou.  Above  these  two 
bridges  the  rivers  are  accessible  only  to  river  navigation.  Vessels 
drawing  from  16  to  23  ft.  can  make  the  port  in  normal  weaUxer. 


In  the  five  years  1901-X905  the  average  value  of  the  imports  ms 
£502,000,  of  the  exports  £572,000;  for  the  five  years  1896-1900 
the  average  value  of  imports  was  £637,000,  of  exports  £634,000. 
Exports  include  timber,  mine-props,  turpentine,  rstiiocs 
material  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Landes  and  zinc  ore;  leading 
imports  are  the  coal  and  Spanish  minerals  which  supply  tJbe 
large  metallurgical  works  of  Le  Boucau  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivtr, 
the  raw  material  necessary  for  the  chemical  works  of  the  same 
town,  wine,  and  the  cereals  destined  for  the  flour  nulls  of  Pan, 
Peyrehorade  and  Orthez.  During  the  early  years  of  the  aoth 
century  the  shipping  of  the  port  increased  considerably  is 
tonnage.  In  1900  there  entered  741  vessels,  tonnage  277,959;  *^ 
deared  743,  tonnage  276,992.  In  1907  there  entered  66z  vessels, 
tonnage,  336,773;  deared  650,  tonnage  335>849* 

In  the  3id  century  Bayonne  (Lapurdum)  was  a  Roman  milittry 
post  and  the  prindpal  port  of  Novempopulana.  In  the  middk 
ages  it  bdonged  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  then  to  the  ki&si 
of  England,  one  of  whom,  John,  granted  it  fixU  communal  rights 
in  X  3 16.  In  14  51  it  ofi^ered  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Fieodi, 
by  whoM  it  was  eventually  occupied.  By  this  time  its  maritime 
commerce  had  suffered  disaster  owing  to  the  silting  op  of  its 
port  and  the  deflection  of  the  Adour.  New  fortifications  were 
constructed  under  Louis  XII.  and  Frands  I.,  and  in- 1523  the 
town  was  able  to  hold  out  against  a  Spanish  army.  In  1565  it 
was  the  scene  of  an  interview  between  Charles  IX.  and  CathoxDC 
de'  Media  on  the  one  hand  and  Elizabeth,  queoi  of  ^»in,  and 
the  duke  of  Alva  on  the  other.  It  is  thought  that  on  this  occasioa 
the  plans  were  formed  for  the  massaczes  of  St  Bartholomev,  t 
crime  in  which  Bayonne  took  no  part,  in  x  57  9.  In  1808  Napokon 
met  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  and  his  son  Ferdinand  at  tbe 
ChAteau  de  Marrac,  near  the  town,  uid  inducxd  them  to  renouoee 
their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  which  fell  to  Napoleon's 
brother  Joseph.  In  18x4,  ^ter  a  severe  aege,  Bayonne  vrts 
occupied  by  the  English  (see  Peninsulas  War). 

See  J.  Balaaque  and  E.  Dolaurens,  £ludes  kistoriqaes  mt  Ic  tiSt 
de  Bayonne  (3  vols.,  Bayonne,  1862-1S75):  E.  DucM.  Bajeau 
historiqve  et  pittoresque  (Bayonne,  1893),  Histowe  lo^cp^pkifat  d 
anecdotique  des  rues  de  Bayonne  (Bayonne,  1894};  H.  Leon,  Huimn 
desjuifs  de  Bayonne  (Pans,  1893) 

BAYONNE,  a  dty  of  Hudson  county.  New  Jersey,  J3SA., 
occupying  the  peninsula  (about  5)  m.  long  and  about  |  m.  wide) 
between  New  ifork  harbour  and  Newark  Bay,  and  immoiiatdy 
adjoining  the  south  boundary  of  Jersey  City,  from  which  itti  portly 
separated  by  the  Morris  Canal.  It  is  separated  from  Sutea 
Island  only  by  the  narrow  strip  of  water  known  as  the  Killvaa 
Kull,  and  it  has  a  total  water  frontage  of  about  xo  m.  Pop. 
(1890)  X9,033;  (1900)  33,722,  of  whom  10,786  were  fordgn- 
bom  (3x68  Irish,  1868  Russian,  1656  German);  (1910) 
55,545.  Land  area  about  4  sq.  xn.  Bayonne  is  served  by 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  xxilvays 
(the  latter  for  frdght  oidy),  and  by  dectric  railway  lines 
to  Newark  and  Jersey  City.  The  prindpal  public  buildings 
are  the  city  hall,  the  public  library,  the  post-offitx  and  the  dcy 
hospital.  Besides  having  a  considerable  share  in  the  oonmcice 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  Bayonne  is  an  important  manufactarisg 
centre;  among  its  manufactures  are  refined  petxx>Ienm,  refined 
copper  and  nickel  (not  from  the  ore),  refined  borax,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  tubular  boilers,  dectric  lanxkcfaes  and 
electric  motors,  chemicals  (induding  anunonia  and  sui^buric 
and  nitric  adds),  iron  and  brass  products,  wire  cables  and  silk 
goods.  In  X905  the  value  of  its  factory  product  was  $60,633,761, 
an  increase  of  57*  x  %  over  that  of  1900,  Bayonne  ranking  third 
in  X905  among  the  manufacturing  dries  of  the  state.  It  is  the 
prindpal  petroleum-distributing  centre  on  the  AUanric  seaboard, 
the  enormous  refineries  and  storehouses  of  the  Standard  OH 
Company,  among  the  largest  in  the  worid,  being  located  here; 
there  are  connecting  pipe  lines  with  the  Ohio  and  PennsyK'ania 
oil  fields,  and  with  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  ax^ 
Washington.  Much  coal  is  shipped  from  the  dty.  Bayosme, 
which  comprises  several  former  villages  (Bayonne,  Bergen  Point, 
Pamrapo  and  Centerville),  was  settled  about  1665-1670  by  the 
Dutch.  Originally  a  part  of  Bergen,  it  was  set  off  as  a  town- 
ship in  x86x.    It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1869. 
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Good  tiam^a  an  foimd  id  Pulmyn  Like,  Id  the 
valley  bcloir  Vicksbuig,  and  in  Ouge  livcr,  Mlswuil. 
twiogt  fmm  aide  hi  aide  in  B  tdiea  of  cuivea  which  widen  laleralty 


Icava  the  m 


«  curve,  wliich  ii  Uiua 
kit  itranded  and  filled  with  dead  water,  while  Ibe  ■tieam  nuu 
directly  pail  it  In  the  ihoitei  cotuie  cut  b)'  the  Qood  waten  that 
deepen  the  new  '■>""~'|  and  leave  an  iukled  oi-bow  lake  in 
the  old  ccrve. 

BATSKUTH,  or  BjUIZHTB,  a  town  of  Bnvada,  Gennany, 
distrirtot  DpperFianconia,  s8  m.  hy  railN.N.E.  from  Ni 
boj.  Pop.  (1900}  a^j&l-  Id  Richard-Wagnn-stiaai 
Wagner's  bonae,  with  hii  gtave  In  the  gaiden.  Fiani 
(iSii-iSSe)  I>  boned  ben,  as  well  aa  Jean  Paul  Fiiediicli 
Richter,  who  is  conunemivated  by  a  monumcDt  (1841).  Hia 
house  waa  In  FnedriduIrasK.  Host  of  the  buHdingi  are  of 
compaiadvely  modern  date,  the  city  having  suflered  levertly 
from  the  Hussites  in  Itjo  and  from  a  conflagration  in  163- 
There  should  he  mentioned  the  palace  of  Duhe  Alexander 
Wiirttembers.  the  admiiusCrittive  offices,  the  statue  of  King 
Maximilian  U.  (iS6a)  and  the  collections  of  the  historical  sodety 
Among  ibe  ecdaiastlcal  buildings,  the  Stadt-Plartkirdii, 
dating  Iroto  njg,  and-  containing  the  tnonument*  of  the  mai- 
gtaves  o(  Bsyreuth,  is  the  most  important  Bayteuth  is  a 
railway  junclion  and  has  an  active  bade,  (JueSy  b  grain  and 
bones.  Tc  manufactures  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
leather,  delft  and  other  earthenware,  and  tebacoi,  and  has  also 
several  breweries  and  distilleTies.  llie  vittagc  oE  St  Georgen  is  a 
suburb  to  the  noTth-easl  noted  for  its  marble  works;  and  about 
>  m.  to  the  east  i>  the  Hermitage,  a  fanciful  building,  erected  in 
ijis  l^  the  maijtrave  George  William  (d.  ijj6),  with  gaidena 
containing  temco,  statues  and  fountains.  Bayreulb  was 
fonneriy  the  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  annexed  in  1791  to  the  kingdom  of  PrDSsia.  In  1807  it 
was  cided  by  Pnusia  to  France,  which  kept  possession  of  it 
till  iSicr,  when  It  was  transferred  to  Bavaria. 

Tic  WapuT  TkaUi. — Among  the  many  advantages  which 
Q'agner  gained  from  hia  Intimacy  with  Ludwig  IL,  king  of 
Bavaria,  not  the  least  was  the  practical  support  given  (o  bis 
plan  of  ereetlog  a  theatre  tor  the  ideal  performance  of  his  own 
musc-draDiBs.  The  first  plan  of  buildiiiga  new  tbettie  for  the 
purpose  in  Munich  itself  was  rejected,  because  Wagner  rightly 
felt  that  the  appeal  of.  bis  advanced  woiks.  like  the  NibcluDgen 
trilogy,  would  be  far  stronger  If  the  compaiatively  small  number 
of  people  who  wiahed  to  hear  them  were  removed  from  the  dis- 
liactions  of  a  large  cs.pEtal;  Bayreulb  possessed  the  desired 
seclusion,  being  on  a  line  of  railway  that  could  not  be  approached 
from  any  quarter  without  changing.  The  municipality  farthered 
Wagner's  scheme  in  every  way,  and  in  May  1S71  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  Feslspielhaus  was  laid,  the  event  being  com- 
memorated by  a  notable  performance  o(  Beethoven's  Choral 
Symphony  in  the  o!d  opera-house.  The  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  theatre  weienijed  in  part  by  the  issue  of  1000  certificates 
of  patronage  {PalrmalsKluiiK'),  but  the  bulk  of  the  sum  was 
raised  by  founding  "  Wagner  Societies  "  from  St  Petersburg 
10  Cairo,  from  LoDdoo.  to  New  York;  these  sodetita  sprang 
up  wiib  such  success  that  the  theatre  wu  opened  in  the  summei 
of  1876  with  the  hist  complete  performance  of  Drr  Ring  iet 
NiMxnttn.  The  theatre,  which  stands  on  a  height  a  little 
under  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  built  from  the  plan!  of  Glulav 
Semper,  ihe  Idea  of  the  design  being  Wagner's  own,  an  experi- 
ment indeed,  but  one  witich  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation. 
The  scats  *re  ananged  on  a  kind  of  slofnng  wedge,  in  such 
(  manner  thst  eveiy  one  has  an  almost  equally  good  view  of 
the  stage,  for  then  V'  no  boxes,  and  thi  only  gallnies  an  quite 


at  the  back,  one,  the  Fariladap,  being  reserved  for  dbt  inguished 
guests,  the  other,  above  It,  for  the  townspeople-  Immediately 
In  front  of  the  foremost  row  of  seats  a  hood  or  sloping  screen 
of  wood  coven  a  part  of  the  orchestra,  and  another  hood  of 
similar  shape  starts  from  the  front  of  the  stage  at  a  sligbtly 
lower  levd,  Tlius  then  is  left  a  space  between  the  two  hoods 
through  which  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  ascends  with  wonder- 
fully  blended  effect;  the  conductor,  ailting  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  orchestra,  though  under  the  screen,  has  a  complete  ^ew 
of  the  stage  aa  well  as  of  his  Instrumentalists,  and  the  sound  of 
Ihe  orchestra  is  sent  most  forcibly  In  the  direction  of  Ihe  elBge, 
Bo  that  the  voices  are  always  well  supported. 

young  di  j  1  mna  [o  take  port  In  the  fcsd^  perfonnsnos,  whicb 
were  at  r  1  ^.^Llunvely  and  then  parttsUy,  undermken  by  aitlits 
from  olhi  1  1  Lrrnao  aod  fon.ifin  tlicalret.  The  tpecial  ftiture  upon 
which  mi  LI  s  has  tw.u  isid,  rva  since  Wajner't  death  in  1883, 
'  -  -  -  -  ■  -  -'-  -Iramjlic  •igoificance  o[ 
It  elide  or  WagntJian 
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BAZA,  a  tonn  of  southern  Satin,  in  the  province  of  Granida; 
in  the  Uoya  de  Baza,  a  fruitful  valley  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  not 
far  from  the  small  river  Gallego,  and  at  the  terminus  oi  a  railway 
from  Lorca,  Pop.  dooo)  ri,770.  The  dome-shnped  mountain 
of  Javaleon  U7'S  ft.)  overlooks  the  town  from  the  north-west. 
Hie  andent  colle^pate  chuich  of  San  Maximo  occupies  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  a  cathedral  founded  by  the  Visigothic  king  Reccared 
about  600,  and  afterwards  converted  into  a  mosque.  Tlieie  Is 
a  brisk  local  trade  in  farm  produce,  and  In  Ihe  linen,  hempen 
goods  and  potteiy  manufactured  in  Baza.  The  town  nea^y 
doubled  Its  population  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  igth  century. 
Stdphurous  springs  exist  in  the  vicinity. 

Baza  Is  the  Roman  Bsjii,  the  medieval  Boila  or  BasSiam; 
■nd  numerous  relics  of  antiquity,  both  Roman  and  medieval, 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  bishopric  was 
founded  In  306.  Under  Afoorish  rule  (c.  713-1484)  it  waa  one  of 
the  three  moat  important  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
with  an  extensive  trade,  and  a  population  estimated  at  50,000. 
In  1489,  after  a  stubborn  defence  lasting  seven  months,  it  was 
captured  by  the  Spaniards  under  Isabella  of  Castile,  whose 
cannon  still  adorn  the  Alameda  or  pubUc  proiieDade.  On  the 
lolh  of  August  iSio  the  French  under  Marshal  Soult  defeated  a 
large  Spanish  force  close  to  the  town. 

BAZAAR  (Pen.  b<aar,  market),  a  permanent  market  or 
street  of  shops,  or  a  group  of  short  narrow  streets  of  stalls  under 
one  roof.  The  word  has  spread  westward  Into  Arabic,  T^irklsh 
and,  in  special  senses,  into  European  languages,  and  eastward 
it  has  Invaded  India,  where  it  bos  been  generally  adopted.  In 
southern  India  and  Ceylon  bizau  means  a  sin(;le  shop  or  stall. 
The  word  seems  to  have  early  reached  South  Europe  (probably 
through  Turkish),  for  F.  Balducci  Pegolotli  in  his  mercantile 
handbook  (c.  1340)  gives  "  bazarra  "  as  a  Genoese  word  for 
market-place.  The  Malayan  peoples  have  adopted  the  word  as 
fiaar,  TTie  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  much  extended  in 
English,  where  it  is  now  equivalent  to  any  sale,  (or  charitable 

BAZAINB,  ACUILLE  FRiUfCOlS  (iSii-iSSS),  Bianhal  of 
France,  was  bom  at  Vetsaillcs  on  the  13th  of  February  iBil. 
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division.  He  also  commanded  the  French  forces  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Rinburn.  In  Lombardy  in  1859  he  was  wounded  when 
in  command  of  a  division  at  Mdegnano,  and  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  battle  of  Solferino.  For  his  services  in  the  campaign 
he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  which 
he  was  akeady  (1855)  a  commander.  He  commanded  with 
great  distinction  the  first  division  under  General  (afterwards 
marshal)  Forey  in  the  Mexican  expedition  in  i86a,  succeeded 
him  in  supreme  command  in  1863,  and  became  marshal  and 
senator  of  France  in  the  following  year.  He  at  first  pursued  the 
war  with  great  vigour  and  success,  entering  Mexico  in  1863  and 
driving  President  Juarez  to  the  frontier.  The  marshal's  African 
experience  as  a  soldier  and  as  an  administrator  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  dealing  with  the  guerrilleros  of  the  Juarez  party, 
but  he  was  less  succnsful  in  his  relations  with  Maximilian,  with 
whose  court  the  French  headquarters  was  in  constant  strife. 
Here,  as  later  in  his  own  country,  Bazaine's  policy  seems  to  have 
been  directed,  at  least  in  part,  to  his  own  establishment  in  the 
r61e  of  a  mayor  of  the  palace.  His  own  army  thought  that  he 
aspired  to  play  the  part  of  a  Bemadotte.  His  marriage  to  a  rich 
Mexican  lady,  whose  family  were  supporters  of  Juarez,  still 
further  complicated  his  relations  with  the  unfortunate  emperor, 
and  when  at  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War  the  United 
States  sent  a  powerful  war-trained  army  to  the  Mexican  frontier, 
the  French  forces  were  withdrawn  (see  Mexico,  History). 
Bazaine  skilfully  conducted  the  retreat  and  embarkation  at  Vera 
Cruz  (1867).  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  wais  but  coldly  received 
by  his  sovereign;  public  opim'on  was,  however,  in  his  favour, 
and  he  was  held  to  have  been  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  faults  of 
others. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  {q.v.)  Marshal 
Bazaine  was  placed  in  command  of  the  UI.  corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine.  He  took  no  part  in  the  earlier  battles,  but 
Napoleon  HI.  soon  handed  over  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
%o  him.  How  far  his  inaction  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster  of 
Spicheren  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  his 
conduct  is  that  the  evil  traditions  of  warfare  on  a  small  scale  and 
the  mania  for  taking  up  "  strong  positions,"  common  to  the 
French  generals  of  1870,  were  in  Bazaine's  own  case  emphasized 
by  his  personal  dislike  for  the  "  schoolmaster  **  Frossard,  lately 
the  Prince  Imperial's  tutor  and  now  commander  of  the  army 
corps  posted  at  Spicheren.  Frossard  himself,  the  leader  of  the 
"  strong  positions  "  school,  could  only  blame  his  own  theories 
for  the  paralysis  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  left  the  corps  at 
Spicheren  to  fight  unsupported.  Bazaine,  indeed,  when  called 
upon  for  help,  moved  part  of  his  corps  forward,  but  only  to  "  take 
up  strong  positions,"  not  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  battlefield. 
A  few  days  later  he  took  up  the  chief  command,  and  his  tenure  of 
it  is  the  central  act  in  the  tragedy  of  1870.  He  found  the  army 
in  retreat,  ill-equipped  and  numerically  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
and  the  generaJs  and  staffs  discouraged  and  distrustful  of  one 
another.  There  was  practically  no  chance  of  success.  The 
question  was  one  of  extricating  the  army  and  the  government 
from  a  disastrous  adventure,  and  Bazaine's  solution  of  it  was 
to  bring  back  his  army  to  Met£.  For  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  battles  before  Metz  and  the  investment  of  Bazaine's 
whole  army  in  the  fortress,  see  Fkanco-Gesman  War  and  Metz, 
Balties. 

It  seems  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  charges  of  treason 
to  which  later  events  gave  so  strong  a  colour  had,  as  yet,  no 
foundation  in  fact.  Nor,  indeed,  can  his  unwillingness  to  leave 
the  Moselle  region,  while  there  was  yet  time  to  slip  past  the 
advancing  enemy,  be  considered  even  as  proof  of  special  incom- 
petence. The  resolution  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz 
was  based  on  the  knowledge  that  if  the  slow-moving  French 
army  ventured  far  out  it  would  infallibly  be  headed  off  and 
brought  to  battle  in  the  open  by  superior  numbers.  In  "  strong 
positions  "  close  to  his  stronghold,  however,  Bazaine  hoped  that 
he  could  inflict  damaging  repulses  and  heavy  slaughter  on  the 
ardent  Germans,  and  in  the  main  the  result  justified  the  ex* 
pectation.  The  scheme  was  creditable,  and  even  heroic,  but  the 
execution  throughout  all  ranks,  from  the  marshal  to  the  battalion 


commanders,  fell  far  short  of  the  idea.  The  minutely  cautioas 
methods  of  movement,  which  Algerian  experience  had  evolved 
suitable  enough  for  small  African  desert  columns,  which  were 
liable  to  surprise  rushes  and  ambushes,  reduced  the  mobility 
of  a  large  army,  which  had  favourable  marching  conditions, 
to  5  m.  a  day  as  against  the  enemy's  rate  of  15.  When,  befoie 
he  had  finally  decided  to  stay  in  Metz,  Bazaine  attempted  half- 
heartedly to  begin  a  retreat  on  Verdun,  the  staff  work  and 
organization  of  the  movement  over  the  Moselle  was  so  ineffective 
that  when  the  German  staff  calculated  that  Bazaine  was  nearing 
Verdun,  the  French  had  in  reality  barely  got  their  artillery 
and  baggage  trains  through  the  town  of  Met2.  Evexr  on  the 
battlefield  the  marshal  forbade  the  general  staff  to  appear,  ai^ 
conducted  the  fighting  by  means  of  his  personal  orderly  officers. 
After  the  cumbrous  army  had  passed  through  Metz  it  encountered 
an  isolated  corps  of  the  enemy,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
brilliant  leader  Constantin  von  Alvensleben,  and  promptly 
attacked  the  French.  At  almost  every  moment  of  the  d^y 
victory  was  in  Bazaine's  hands.  Two  cori)s  of  the  Germans 
fought  all  day  for  bare  existence.  But  Bazaine  had  no  con- 
fidence in  his  generals  or  his  troops,  and  contented  himself 
with  inflicting  severe  losses  on  the  most  aggressive  portions  of 
the  German  army.  Two  days  later,  while  the  French  actually 
retreated  on  Metz— taking  seven  hours  to  cover  s  to  6  m. — iht 
masses  of  the  Germans  gathered  in  front  of  him,  intercepting  his 
communication  with  the  interior  of  France.  This  Bazaine 
expected,  and  feeling  certain  that  the  Germans  would  sooner  or 
later  attack  him  in  his  chosen  position,  he  made  no  att«npt  u> 
interfere  with  their  concentration.  The  great  battk  was  fought, 
and  having  inflicted  severe  punishment  on  his  assailants,  Bazaine 
fell  back  within  the  entrenched  camp  of  Metz.  But  although  he 
made  no  appeals  for  help,  public  opinion,  alarmed  and  exdted, 
condemned  the  only  remaining  army  of  France,  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon's  "  Army  of  Ch&lons,"  to  rescue  Bazaine  at  all  xosts. 
The  adventure  ended  at  Sedan,  and  with  Sedan  the  Third  Empite 
collapsed. 

Up  to  this  point  Bazaine  had  served  his  country  perhaps  as 
well  as  circumstances  allowed,  and  certamly  with  enough  skifl 
and  a  sufficient  measure  of  success  to  justify  his  appointmeaL 
His  experience,  wide  as  it  was,  had  not  fitted  him  for  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  army  in  a  delicate  position.  Since  his  Mexican 
expedition,  moreover,  he  had  himsdf  fallen  into  a  state  of  moral 
and  physical  lethargy,  which,  imperceptible  on  the  field  of  battle, 
because  his  reputation  for  impassive  bearing  under  fire  vas 
beyond  question,  was  only  too  obvious  in  the  staJff  oflkes,  where 
the  work  of  manoeuvring  the  army  and  framing  plans  and  orders 
was  chiefly  done.  But,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  any  one  of  Bazaine's  subordinates  would  have  done 
better,  with  the  possible  exertion  of  Ladmirault,  and  Tfad"*i""^' 
was  one  of  the  junior  corps  commanders. 

Bazaine,  therefore,  in  the  main  justified  his  rejMitatios  for 
ability.  He  was  now  to  justify  his  reputation  for  intriguing  and 
underhand  dlplonuuy.  If  in  Mexico  he  aspired  to  the  r6k  of 
mayor  of  the  palace,  it  was  far  more  ao  in  Metz,  where,  as  com- 
mander of  the  only  organized  army  of  France,  he  concaved 
himself  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  ootmtry's  destiny.  Accoidiogiy 
he  engaged  in  a  series  of  diplomatic  intrigues,  some  of  which  to 
this  day  have  never  been  property  cleared  up.  Negotiations 
passed  between  the  outer  worid  and  the  besieged  commander, 
the  purport  of  which  remains  still  to  some  extent  obscure,  but 
it  is  beyond  question  that  he  proposed  with  the  permission  of 
the  Germans  to  employ  his  army  in  "saving  France  from  heRdf." 
The  scheme,  however,  collapsed,  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
became  prisoners  of  war  to  the  number  of  X40,ooo,  At  the 
moment  of  the  surrender  a  week's  further  resistance  would  have 
enabled  the  levies  of  the  National  Defence  government  to  crash 
the  weak  forces  of  the  Germans  on  the  Loire  and  to  rdieve  Paris. 
But  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  set  free  by  the  sur< 
render,  hurried  up  in  Ume  to  check  and  to  defeat  the  great  effort 
at  Orleans  {g.v.).  The  responsibility  for  this  crushing  blow  was 
natifrally  enough,  and  justly  enough,  placed  on  Basaiae'is 
shoulders,  and  although,  when  he  returned  from  captivity,  ibt 
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maralial  enjoyed  a  biief  immniiity,  he  was  in  1875  bionght  to 

trial  before  a  mflitaiy  court.    He  was  found  guilty  of  negotiating 

with  and  c^atulating  to.  the  enemy  before  doing  all  that  was 

pmaibed  by  duty  and  honour,  and  sentenced  to  degradation  and 

death;  but  very  stron^y  recommended  to  mercy.    His  sentence 

was  commuted  to  twenty  years' seclusion,  and  the  humiliating 

ceremonies  attending  degradation  were  dispensed  with.    He 

was  incarcerated  in  the  tie  Sainte-Margu£rite  and  treated  rather 

as  an  exile  than  as  a  convict;  thence  he  escaped  in  1874  to  Italy. 

He  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  treated 

with  marked  respect  by  the  government  of  Alfonso  XIL    He 

die<l  there  on  the  33rd  of  September  1888.    He  published 

£pisod4s  de  la  purr^  dt  1870  (Madrid,  1883).    He  also  wrote 

VAtmU  du  Bkin  (Paris,  1872). 

See  the  biblioKraphy  appended  to  the  article  Franco<«bkiian 
Wak;  also  memoir  by  C.  Pelletan  in  La  Grand*  Encychpidu;  for 
Baxaine's  conduct  see  BoMoint  et  ramUt  du  Rkin  (1^3)  :j.  Valfrey, 
Le  Mariekal €l Farmie  du  Rkin'itSjS)',  Count  A.  de  la  Guerroni^,. 
VHamm*  dt  Mttt  (1871) ;  Roisd.  Les  XhmUrt  Jours  de  MeU  (1871). 
See  also  the  article  Bourbaki  for  the  curious  Rcgnier  episode  con- 
aectcd  with  the  surrender  of  Meta. 

BAZALaSTTS,  SIR  JOSEPH  WILLIAM  (18x9-1891),  English 
engineer,  was  bom  at  Enfield  on  the  28th  of  March  1 8 1 9.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  articled  to  an  engineer,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  began  to  practise  successftiUy  on  his  own  account.  His 
name  is  best  known  for  the  engineering  works  he  carried  out  in 
London,  especially  for  the  construction  of  the  main  drainage 
system  and  the  Thames  embankment.  In  1848  the  control  of 
London  drainage,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  among  eight 
distinct  munidpal  bodies,  was  consolidated  under  twelve  com- 
miasioners,  who  were  in  1849  supersedejd  by  a  second  commission. 
Under  the  latter  Bazalgette  accepted  an  appointment  which  he 
continued  to  hold  under  the  three  successive  commissions  which 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  followed  the  second  one,  and  when 
finally  in  1855  these  bodies  were  repbced  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  he  was  at  once  appointed  its  chief  engineer. 
His  plans  were  ready,  but  the  work  was  delayed  by  official 
obstruction- and  formality  until  1858.  Once  begun,  however,  it 
was  vigorously  pushed  on,  and  in  1865  the  system  was  formally 
opened.  It  consisted  of  83  m.  of  large  intercepting  sewers, 
dxaining  more  than  100  sq.m.  of  buildings,  and  calculated  to  deal 
with  420  million  gallons  a  day.  The  cost  was  £4,600,000. 
Almost  simultaneously  Bazalgette  was  engaged  on  the  plans  for 
the  Thames  embankment.  The  section  between  Westminster 
and  Vauzhall  on  the  Surrey  side  was  built  between  x86o  an<)  1869, 
and  the  length  between  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  was 
declared  open  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1870.  The  Chelsea 
embankment  followed  in  187 1^x874,  and  in  1876  Northumberland 
Avenue  was  formed.  The  total  outlay  on  the  scheme  exceeded 
£2,000,000.  Baxalgette  was  also  resixwstble  for  various  other 
engineering  works  in  the  metropolitan  area,  designing,  for 
example,  new  bridges  at  Putney  and  Bsttersea,  and  the  steam 
ferry  between  north  and  south  Woolwidi.  He  also  prepared 
plans  for  a  bridge  over  the  river  near.the  Tower  and  for  a  tunnel 
under  it  at  Blackwall,  but  did'  not  live  to  see  either  of  these 
projects  carried  out.  He  died  on  the  X5th  of  March  1891  at 
WimfoledoiL 

BAZARD.  AHAXD  (x79x-i832)i  French  socialist,  the  founder 
of  a  secret  society  in  France  corresponding  to  the  Carbonari 
of  Italy,  was  bom  at  Paris.  He  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
Paris  in  18x5,  and  afterwards  occupied  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion in  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine.  About  1820  he  uiuted  some 
patriotic  friends  into  a  society,  called  Amis  de  la  vtrili.  From 
this  was  developed  a  complete  system  of  Carbonarism,  the 
peculiar,  prinpiples  of  which  were  introduced  from  Italy  by  two 
of  Baxard's  friends.  Baxard  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the 
centra]  body,  and,-  while  taking  a  general  lead,  contributed 
extensively  to  the  Carbonarist  journal,  L* Arisiarque,  An 
unsuccessful  outbreak  at  Belfort  ruined  the  society,  and  the 
leaders  were  compelled  tp  conceal  themselves.  Baxard,  after 
remaining  for  some  time  to  obscurity  in  Paris,,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  ends  of  those  who  wished  well  to  the  people 
would  be  most  easfly  attained,  not  through  political  agitation, 

zu  xo 


but  by  effecting  a  radical  change  in  their  social  condition.  This 
train  of  thinking  naturally  dreir  him  towards  the  socialist 
philosophers  of  the  school  of  Saint-Simon,  whom  he  joined.  He 
contributed  to  their  journal,  Le  Preducteur;  and  in  X828  began 
to  give  public  lectures  on  the  prindples  of  the  school  (see  Saint- 
Suon).  His  opposition  to  the  emancipation  of  women  brought 
about  a  quarrel  with  Enfantin  {q.v.)  in  1831,  and  Bazard  found 
himself  almost  deserted  by  the  members  of  the  society.  He 
attacked  Enfantin  violently,  and  in  a  warm  discussioif  between 
them  he  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy.  After  lingering  for  a 
few  months  he  died  on  the  29th  of  July  X832. 

BAZAS*  a  town  of  south-western  France,  in  the  department 
of  Gironde,  38^  m.  S.S.E.  of  Bordeaux  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
iown,  2505;  commune,  4684.  The  town,  which  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  from  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century 
till  X790,  has  a  Gothic  church  (formerly  the  cathedral)  dating 
from  the  X3th  to  the  -x6th  centuries.  There  are  remains  of 
ramparts  (x5th  and  x6th  centuries)  and  several  old  houses 
of  the  x6tb  century.  The  vineyarch  of  the  vidnity  produce 
white  wine.  The  town  is  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  and 
carries  <m  tanning,  &c.,  and  trade  in  the  well-known  Bazadais 
cattle. 

Bazas  (Cossio)  was  capital  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  VasaUSt 
and  under  the  Romans  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Novempopu- 
lana.  *  In  later  times  it  was  capital  of  the  district  of  Bazadais. 
It  was  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed  during  the  religious  wars 
of  the  x6th  century. 

BAZIOARS,  a  nomad  gipsy-folk  of  India,  found  throughout 
the  peninsula,  and  variously  known  as  Bazigars,  Panchpiri, 
Nats,  Bediyas,  &c  They  live  a*  life  apart  from  the  surround- 
ing Hindu  population,  and  still  preserve  a  certain  ethnical 
identity,  scarcdy  justified  by  any  indications  given  by  their 
physique.  They  make  a  living  as  jugglers,  dancers,  basket- 
weavers  and  fortune-tellers;  and  in  true  European  gipsy  fashion 
each  clan  has  its  king. 

BAZINy  RENt  (i8$3'  ),  French  novelist  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Angers  on  the  26th  of  December  1853.  He 
studied  law  in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Angeis  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  Catholic  university  there.  He  contributed 
to  Parisian  journals  a  series  of  sketches  of  provincial  life  and 
descriptions  of  travel,  but  he  made  his  reputation  by  Une  Tache 
ffenere  (x888),  which  received  a  prize  from  the  Academy.  Other 
novels  of  great  charm  and  delicacy  followed:  La  Sarcdle  bleue 
(1892);  Madame  Carentine  (1893);  Humble  Amour  (X894); 
De  Untie  son  dme  (1897);  La  Terre  qui  meurl  (X899);  Les  Oberli 
(1901),  an  Alsatian  story  which  was  dramatized  and  acted  in  the 
following  year;  VAme  aisacionne  (1903);  Donaiieune  (1903); 
L'IsoUe  (190$);  le  BU  qui  Ihe  (1907);  Mimoires  d'ume  vieiUe 
)S/fe(i9o8).  La  r^frtf^tttmeaff,  a  picture  of  the  decay  of  peasant 
farming  and  a  story  of  La  Vendue,  is  an  indirect  plea  for  the 
development  of  provincial  France.  A  volume  of  Questions 
littiraires  d  sociales  appeared  m  x  906.  Ren6  Baxin  was  admitted 
to  the  Academy  on  the  28th  of  April  1904. 

BAZIRB,  CLAUDE  (X764-X794),  French  revolutionist,  was 
deputy  for  the  C6te  d'Or  in  the  legislative  Assembly,  and  inade 
himself  prominent  by  denouncing  the  court  and  thie  "  Austrian 
committee  "  of  the  Tuileries.  On  the  20th  of  June  x  792  he  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  deposition  of  the  king.  In  the  Convention  he  sat 
with  the  Mountain,  opposed  adjourning  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  voted  for  his  death.  He  joined  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Girondists,  but,  as  member  of  the  committee  of  general  security, 
he  condemned  the  system  of  the  Terror.  He  was  imj^cated  by 
Francois  Chabot  in  the  falsification  of  a  decree  rdative  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  though  his  share  seems  to  have  been  simply 
that  he  did  not  reveal  the  plot,  of  which  he  knew  but  part,  he  was 
accused  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  the  same  time  as 
Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  was  executed  on  the  sth 
of  April  X794. 

BDBLUUll  OSUXXior,  used  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  as  the 
name  of  a  plant  which  exuded  a  fragrant  gum),  a  name  applied  to 
several  gums  or  gum-resinsthat  simulate  and  are  sometinjes  found 
as  adulterants  of  true  myrrh  {q.v.). 
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BEACH,  a  word  of  unknown  origin;  probably  an  old  dialect 
word  meaning  shin^,  hencei  by  transference,  the  place  covered 
by  shingle.  Beach  sometimes  denotes  the  material  thrown  up  by 
the  waves,  sometimes  the  long  resulting  ridge,  but  more  frequently 
the  area  between  high  and  low  water,  or  even  the  area  between 
land  and  sea  covered  with  material  thrown  up  by  exceptional 
storms. 

The  actual  character  of  beach  material  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  structure  of  the  rocks  inshore,  the  strength  and 
direction  of  currents,  and  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  southern 
shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  furnishes  a  good  example. '  The  island 
ends  westward  in  the  well-known  "  Needles,"  consisting  of  chalk 
with  flints.  The  disintegration  of  this  rock  by  wave  action 
separates  the  finer  chalk,  which  is  carried  seawards  in  suq>ension, 
from  the  hud  flint,  which  is  piled  in  roug^  shingle  upon  the  shore. 
The  currents  sweep  constantly  eastward  up  channel,  and  the 
rough  flint  shingle  is  roUed  along  by  wave  action  toward  the 
Ventnor  rampart,  and  ground  finer  and  finer  until  it  arrives  as  a 
very  fine  flinty  gravel  at  Ventnor  pier.  The  sweep  of  Sandown 
Bay  follows,  where  the  cliffs  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
greensand,  and  here  the  beach  at  low  water  is  sandy  arid  smooth; 
The  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  again  composed  of  chalk  with 
flints,  and  here  the  beach  matdkial  as  at  the  western  end  consists 
of  very  coarse  flint  shingle.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  material 
has  been  dragged  seawards  from  the  land  by  constant  action  of 
the  undertow  that  accompanies  each  retreating  tide  and  each 
returning  wave.  The  resulting  accumulated  ridge  is  battered  by 
every  storm,  and  thrown  above  ordinary  high-water  mark  in  a 
ridge  such  as  the  Chesil  Bank  or  the  long  grass-grown  mound  that 
has  blocked  the  old  channel  of  the  Yar  and  diverted  its  waters 
into  Yaverland  Bay.  Sandown  furnishes  an  instructive  examine 
of  the  power  of  the  eastward  currents  carrying  high-storm  waves. 
The  groins  built  to  preserve  the  foreshore  are  piled  to  the  top  with 
coarse  shingle  on  the  western  side,  while  there  is  a  drop  of  over 
8  ft.  on  to  the  sands  east  of  the  waO;  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
shingle  having  been  moved  bodily  by  the  waves  and  deposited 
against  each  groin.  The  force  of  the  waves  has  been  measured  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  found  to  be  as  much  as  3  tons  per 
square  foot.  Against  these  forces  the  preservation  of  the  shore 
from  the  advance  of  the  sea  becomes  an  extremely  difficult  and 
often  a  hopeless  undertaking,  since  blocks  of  rod:  over  xoo  tons  in 
weight  have  been  moved  by  the  waves.  The  beach  is  therefore 
unstable  in  its  position.  It  advances  in  front  of  the  encroaching 
sea,  burying  former  beaches  under  the  sand  and  mud  of  the  now 
deeper  water,  or  it  retreats  when  the  sea  is  withdrawn  from  the 
land  or  the  land  rises  locally,  leaving  the  old  shingle  stranded  in  a 
"  raised  beach,"  but  its  formation  is  in  all  cases  due  to  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  shore,  the  sailing  action  of  the  waves,  the 
backward  drag  of  the  undertow  plaistering  the  shore  with  material, 
which  is  in  turn  bombarded  by  waves  and  swept  by  currents  that 
cover  the  finer  debris  of  the  undertow  with.' a  layer  of  coarse 
fragments  that  are  re-sorted  by  the  daily  action  oi  currents  and 
tides. 

BEACHY  HEAD,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
England,  S.W.  of  Eastbourne,  about  3  m.  from  the  centre  <rf  the 
town.  It  consists  of  a  perpendicular  chalk  diff  532  ft.  high,  and 
forms  the  eastern  termination  .«f  the  hiU^range  known  as  the 
South  Downs.  The  old  Bell  Tout  lighthouse,  285  ft.  above  high* 
water  mark,  erected  in  1831  on  the  second  diff  to  the  westward, 
in  o^  zo'- 18'  £.,  $0"  43'  30'  N.,  has  been  superseded  by  a  new 
lighthouse  built  in  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  head  itself. 

BaUle  of  Beacky  Head.—Tbis  naval  battle,  known  to  the 
French  as  B^visier  (a  corruption  of  Pevensey),  was  fought  on  the 
30th  of  June  1690.  An  allied  force  of  37  British  sail  of  the  line, 
under  command  of  tht  earl  of  Torrington  (Arthur  Herbert),  and 
of  2  2  Dutch  under  C.  Evertsen,  was  at  anchor  imder  the  headland, 
while  a  French  fleet  of  over  70  sail,  commanded  by  the  comte 
dc  Tourville,  was  anchored  some  miles  off  to  the  south-west. 
The  French  fleet  had  orders  to  co-operate  with  an  expected 
Jacobite  rising  in  England.  Torrington,  to  whom  the  general 
direction  of  the  allied  fleet  bdonged,  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  number,  and  on  the  26th  had  written  to 


the  Council  of  Regency  suggesting  that  he  ought  to  retire  to  the 
Gunfleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  observe  the  eocny 
from  a  distance  till  he  could  be  reinforced.    The  councO,  wbich 
had  the  support  of  Admiral  Russell,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford, 
considered  that  a  retreat  to  the  Gunfleet  would  have  faUl 
conseq^ences,  by  which  they  no  doubt  iheant  that  It  would 
leave  the  Frendi  friee  to  land  troops  for  the  support  of  the 
Jacobites.    They  therefore  ordered  Herbert  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  enemy,  but  rather  to  fig^t  if  he  could  secure  an  advantage 
of  position.    The  admiral,  who  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  the 
council,  dected  to  treat  this  as  a  peremptory  order  to  fight    At 
daybreak  on  the  30th  he  got  unddr  way  and  bore  down  on  ths 
enemy.    The  wind  was  at  north-east  and  gave  him  the  weather- 
gage.    As  his  fleet  was  only  57  sail  in  all  he  was  not  able  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  from  end  to  end,  but  as  the  French  were  amnged 
in  a  line  from  east  to  west  he  could  have  fallen  on  the  end  nearest 
him,  and  coidd  have  guarded  himself  by  telling  off  a  partoC  his 
ships  to  watch  the  remainder.    Torrington  piefeiied  to  bring 
his  fleet  down  in  such  a  way  that  his  van,  consisting  of  the  Dntch 
ships,  should  be  opposite  the  enemy's  van,  his  centre  opponte 
their  centre,  and  his  rear  should  enga^  their  rear.    The 
inferiority  of  the  allies  in  numbers  made  it  theref<we  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  gaps  between  the  different  divisions.    As 
the  fleets  actually  did  come  to  action,  the  Dntdi  with  a  few 
English  ships  pressed  on  the  French  van,  their  leading  diip  being 
abreast  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  Frenchman.    Torrington  took  his 
station  opposite  the  rear  of  the  French  centre,  leaving  a  great 
gap  between  himself  and  the  ships  in  the  van.    Being  appK> 
hensive  that  the  French  centre  irould  tack  and  pass  this  gap  so 
as  to  put  him  between  two  fires,  he  kept  a  long  way  off  so  as  to 
be  free  to  manoeuvre  *against  them  if  they  made  the  attempt 
The  English  rear  division,   consisting  of  the   En^Ssh  Use 
squaciron  under  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  fought  a  dose  action  with 
the  French  opposite  to  them.    In  the  meantime  the  Fresich 
ships,  ahead  of  the  leading  Dutdmian,  succeeded  in  taming  to 
windward  and  putting  part  of  Evertsen's  squadron  between 
two  fires.    The  Dutch  ships  suffered  heavily,  and  one  of  them 
whidi  was  dismasted  drifted  among  the  French  and  was  taken. 
More  severe  loss  would  have  followed  if  the  better  average 
seamanship  of  the  English  and  Dutch  had  not  stood  them  in 
good  stead.    The  tide  turned  from  flood  to  ebb  during  the  actioa, 
and  the  surface  current  which  in  the  Channd  sets  to  the  west 
with  the  ebb  began  to  carry  the  fleets  with  it    The  Dutch  and 
English  dropped  anchor.    The  French,  who  were  not  eqnaOy 
alert,  did  not  and  were  carried  westward.    When  the  tide  tamed 
the  allies  retreated  to  the  Thames,  abandoning  sevetal  of  the 
most  damaged  ships  in  Pevensey  Bay.    The  pursoit  cf  the 
French  was  ineffective,  for  Tourville  persisted  in  keqiing  his 
ships  in  line  of  battle,  which  forced  them  to  regulate  their 
speed  by  the  slowest  among  them.    Torrington  was  tried  for  his 
conduct  but  acquitted. 

A  full  account  of  the  battle  of'  Beachy  Head,  written  mrA 
ample  quotation  of  documents,  and  for  the  porpoae  of  vindicatiiv 
Herbert,  will  be  found  in  Admiral  Colomb's  Ifamu  Warfon  (Lmdao. 
X899).  (b.  H.) 

BEACON  (from  the  0.  Eng.  Uacn,  a  sign,  cf.  "bedcon." 
another  form  of  the  same  word),  a  signal,  espedaify  a  fire  lit  on 
a  high  hm,  structure  or  building  for  the  puipoae  of  aeiuSng  a 
message  of  alarm  or  of  important  news  over  kmg  distances. 
Such  was  the  courier-fire  {i.yyapas  vCp)  that  Iwouglit  tiie  news 
of  the  fan  of  Troy  to  Atgos  (Aeschylus,  Agamemtam),  or  the 
chain  of  signals  that  told  of  theapproachof  the  Spanish  Armada, 
or  which  drded  the  British  Isles  in  the  Jubflee  years  of  1887  and 
1897.  The  word  occurs  in  many  names  for  lofty  and  ooB^xcooe 
hUls,  such  as  Dunkery  Beacon  in  Somerset,  the  hi^iest  point  on 
Exmoor,  On  many  such  hills  the  remains  of  old  beacon  towers 
and  cressets  are  still  found.  The  word  is  used  generally  of  a 
lighthouse,  but  technically  it  means  dther  a  sm^  unattended 
light,  a  superstracture  on  a  floating  buoy,  such  as  a  staff  and 
cage,  or  staff  and  globe,  or  an  unUghted  structnre,  foraieg  a 
conspicuous  object  at  sea,  used  in  each  cue  to  guiide  or  wan 
sailoia.    (See  LiOBiHOtTSS  and  Buor.) 
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BBACX>R8FIBLD»  BBHJAHUI  DISRAELI,  .^SL  Of  (1804- 
1881),  British  statesman,  second  child  and  eldest  son  of  Isaac 
Disraeli  (q.v.)  and  Maria  Basevi,  who  were  married  in  1803,  was 
bom  at  No.  6  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  on  the  axst  of  December 
1804.  Of  Isaac  Disraeli's  other  children,  Sarah  was  bom  in 
x8o9,  NaphtaH  in  1807,  Ralph  (Raphael)  in  1809,  and  James 
(Jacob)  in  18x3..  None  of  the  faiouly  was  akin  to  Benjamin  for 
gexuns  and  character,  except  Sarah,  U>  whom  he  was  deeply 
indebted  for  a  wise,  unswerving  itnd  sympathetic  devotion, 
when,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  needed  it  most  .  All  Isaac  Dlsraeli'i 
children  were  bom  into  the  Jewish  communion,  in -which,  hoir* 
ever,  they  were  not  to  grow. up.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference 
from  Isaac's  character  that  he  was  never  at  ease  in  the 
ritual  of  Judaism.  His  father  died  in  the  winter  of  x8x6,  and 
soon  afterwards  Isaac  formally  withdrew  with  all  his  household 
from  the  Jewish  church.  His  son  Benjamin,  who  had  been 
admitted  to  it  with  the  usual  rites  eight  days  after  his  birth,  was 
baptized  at  St  Andrew's  church  in  Holbom  on  the  3xst  of  July 
181 7.  One  of  Isaac  Disraeli's  reasons  for  quitting  the  tents  of 
his  people  was  that  rabbinical  Judaism,  with  its  unjrielding 
laws  and  fettering  ceremonies, "  cuts  off  the  Jews  from  the  great 
family  of  mankind."  Little  did  he  know,  when  therefore  he  cut 
off  the  DIsraeU  family  from  Judaism,  whftt  great  things  he  was 
doin^  for  one  small  member  of  it  The  future  prime  minister 
was  then  diort  of  thirteen  years  old,  and  there  was  yet  time  to 
provide  the  utmost  freedom  which  his  birth  allowed-  for  the 
faculties  and  ambitions  he  was  bom  with.  Taking  the  worldly 
view  ^ne,  of  course,  most  fortuxuite  for  his  asj^ntions  in  youth 
was  his  withdrawal  from  Judaism  in  childhood.  That  it  was 
fully  sanctioned  by  his  intdlect  at  maturity  is  evident;  but  the 
vindication  of  unbiased  choice  would  not  have  been  readily 
accepted  had  Disraeli  abandoned  Judaism  of  his  own  will  at  the 
pushixig'  Vivian  Grey  period  or  after.  And  though  a  mind  like 
Disraeli's  might  work  to  satisfaction  with  Christianity  as  "com- 
pleted Judaism,"  it  could  but  dwell^  on  a  breach  of  continuity 
which  means  so  much  to  Jews  and  which  he  was  never  allowed 
to  forget  amongst  Christians.  With  all,  he  was  proud  of  his  race 
as  traly,  if  not  as  vehemently,  as  his  paternal  grandmother 
detested  it  Family  pride  contributed  to  the  feeling  in  his  case; 
for  in  his  more  speculative  moods  he  could  looklMick  upon  an 
ancestry  which  was  of  those,  perhaps,  who  colonised  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  from  before  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
More  definite  is  the  history  of  descent  from  an  ennobled  Spanish 
family  which  escaped  from  the  TorqUemada  persecutions  to 
Vance,  there  found  a  new  home,  took  a  new  name,  and  prospered 
for  six  generations.  The  Benjamin  p'lsraeli,  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  grandfather,  who  came  to  England  in  1748,  was  a  younger 
son  sent  at  eighteen  to  try  his  fortune  in,  London,  "  A  man  of 
ardent  chancter,  sanguine,  courageous,  speculative,  fortunate, 
with  a  temper  which  no  disappointment  could  disturb"  (so 
Lord  Beacoasfield  described  him),  he  soon  made  the  beginnings 
of  a  handsome  fortune  and  turned  country  gentleman.  That  his 
grandson  eaoggerated  his  prosperity  is  highly  probable;  but 
that  he  became  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration  is  certain. 
He  married  twice.  His  second  wife  was  Sarah  Siprout  de  Gabay, 
"'a  beautiful  woman  of  strong  intellect "  and  importunate 
ambitions,  who  hated  the  race  iJie  belonged  to  because  it  was 
desirised  by  others.  She  felt  so  keenly  the  social  disabilities  it 
brought  upon  her,  and  her  husband's  indifference  to  them,  that 
"  she  never  pardoned  him  his  name."  Her  literary  son  Isaac 
suffered  equally  or  even  more;  for  though  he  had  ambitions  he 
had  none  that  she  could  recognise  as  such.  She  could  ridicule 
him  for  the  aspirations  which  he  had  not  and  for  those  which  he 
had;  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  heard  from  her  a  tender  word 
*'  though  she  lived  to  be  eighty."  Nor  did  any  other  member  of 
Her  family,  according  to  her  grandson. 

luac  D'Israeli  was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  books 
in  domestic  quiet;  and  bJs  son  Benjamin  suffered  appreciably 
from  his  father's  gentle  preoccupations.  As  a  child — ^unruly 
and  disturbing  no  doubt — he  was  sent  to.  a  school  of  small 
account  at  Blackheath,  and  was  there  "  for  years  "  before  he 
was  recalled  at  the  age  of  twelvt  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather. 


Isaac  Disraeli  was  his  father's  sole  heritor,  but  change  of  fortune 
seems  to  have  awakened  in  him  no  ambitions  for  the  most  hopeful 
of  his  sons.  At  fifteen,  not  before,  Benjamin  was  sent  to  a 
Unitarian  school  at  Walthamstow — a  well-known  school, 
populous  enough  to  be  a  little  world  of  emulation  and  conflict 
but  otherwise  unfit  Not  there,  nor  in  any  similar  institution 
at  that  illiberal  time,  perhaps,  was  a  Jewish  boy  likely  to  make 
a  fortunate  entry  iiito  "  the  great  family  of  mankind."  His 
name,  the  foreign  look  of  him,  and  some  pronounced  incom- 
patibilities not  all  cnargeable  to  young  Disraeli  (as  afterwards 
the  name  came  to  be  spelt),  soon  raised  a  crop  of  troubles.  His 
stay  at  Walthamstow  was  brief,  his  departure  abrapt,  and  he 
went  to  school  no  more.  With  the  run  of  his  father's  library, 
and  the  benefits  of  that  bom  bookman's  guidance,  he  now  set 
out  to  educate  himself.  This  he  did  with  an  industry  stiffened 
by  matchless  self-confidence  and  by  ambitions  fully  mature 
before  he  was  ei^teen.  Yet  he  yielded  to  an  attempt  to  make  a 
man  of  business  of  him.  He  was  barely  seventeen  when  (in 
November  i8ax)  he  was  taken  into  the  office  of  Messrs  Swain, 
Stevens  and  Co.,  solicitors,  in  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry. 
Here  he  renuuned  for  three  years — '*  most  assiduous  in  his 
attention  to  business,"  said  one  of  the  partners,  "  and  showing 
great  ability  in  the  transaction  of  it"  It  was  then  determined 
that  he  should  go  to  the  bar;  and  accordingly  he  was  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  .1824.  But  Disraeli  had  found  other  studies 
and  an  alien  use  for  his  pen.  Though  "  assiduous  in  his  attention 
to  business  "  in  Frederick's  Place,  he  found  time  to  write  for 
the  printer.  Dr  Smiles,  in  his  Metnoirs  oj  John  Murray ^  tells 
of  certain  pamphlets  on  the  brightening  prpspects  of  the  Spanish 
South  American  Colonies,  then  in  the  first  enjoyment  of  exnandpa- 
tionr-^nmphlets  seemingly  written  for  a  Mr  Powles,  head  of  a 
great  finanrial  firm,  whose  acquaintance  Disraeli  had  miade.  In 
the  same  year,  apparently,  he  wrote  a  novel — ^his  first,  and  never 
published.  Aylmer  Papillon  was  the  title  of  it,  Dr  Smiles 
informs  us;  and  he  prints  a  letter  from  Disraeli  to  the  John 
Murray  of  that  day,  which  indicates  its  character  pretty  clearly. 
The  last  chapter,  its  author  says,  is  taken  up  with  "  Mr  Papillon's 
banishment  under  the  Alien  Act,  from  a  ministerial  misconcep- 
tion of  a  metaphysical  sonnet."  About  the  same  time  he  edited 
a  History  of  Paid  Jones,  originally  published  in  America,  the 
preface  of  the  English  edition  being  DisraeU's  first  appearance 
as  an  author.  Murray  could  not  publish  A^mer  Papillon, 
but  he  had  great  hopes  of  its  boyish  writer  (Isaac  D'Israeli  was 
an  old  friend  of  his),  "  took  him  into  his  confidence,  and  related 
to  him  his  experiences  of  men  and  affairs."  Disraeli  had  not 
completed  his  twenty-first  year  when  (in  1825)  Murray  was 
possened  by  the  idea  of  brining  out  a  great  daily  newspaper; 
and  if  his  young  friend  did  not  inspire  that  idea  he  ^, 
keenly  urs^  its  execution,  and  was  entrusted  byj^^,^ 
Murray  with  the  negotiation  of  all  manner  of  pre-mauuv." 
liminaries,  including  the  attempt  to  bring  Lockhart 
in  as  editor.  The  title  of  the  paper,  The  Representative,  was 
DisraeU's  suggestion.  He  chose  reporters,  looked  to  the  setting- 
up  of  a  printing-office,  busied  himself  in  all  ways  to  Murray's 
great  satisfaction,  and,  as  fully  appears  from  DrSmiles's  account 
of  the  matter,  with  extraordinary  address.  But  when  these 
arrangements  were  brought  to  the  point  of  completion,  Disraeli 
dropped  out  of  the  scheme  and  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
He  was  to  have  had  a  fourth  share  of  the  proprietorship,  bringing 
in  a  corresponding  amount  of  capitaL  His  friend  Mr  Powles, 
whom  he  had  enlisted  for  the  enterprise,  was  to  have  had  a 
similar  share  on  the  same  conditions.  Neither  seems  to  have  paid 
up,  and  that,  perhaps,  had  to  do  with  the  quarrel  which  parted 
Benjamin  Disraeli  and  John  Murray  before  a  sheet  of  the  luckless 
Representative  was  printed.  Many  years  afterwards  ^853) 
Disraeli  took  an  active  interest  in  The  Press,  a  weekly  jourfial 
of  considerable  merit  but  meagre  fortunes. 

At  the  death  of  the  elder  Benjamin  (18x7),  his  son  Isaac  had 
moved  from  the  King's  Road,  Gray's  Inn  (now  Theobald's  Road), 
to  No.  6  Bloomsbury  Square.  Here  he  entertained  the  many 
distinguished  friends,  literary  and  poh'tical,  who  had  been 
drawn  to  him  by  his  "  Curiosities  "  and  other  ingenious  works. 
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and  here  his  sbn  Benjamin  also  had  their  acquaintance  and 
conversation.  In  Bloomsbury  Square  lived  the  Austens,  and 
to  their  house,  a  great  resort  of  similar  persons,  Mrs  Austen 
cordially  welcomed  him.  Murray's  friendship  and  associations 
helped  him  in  like  manner,  no  doubt;  and  thus  was  opened 
to  Disraeli  the  younger  a  world  in  which  he  was  to  make  a 
considerable  stir.  •  The  very  much  smaller  society  of  that  day 
was,  of  course,  more  comprehensible  to  sight  and  hearing,  when 
once  you  were  within  its  borders,  than  the  society  of  this.  Re- 
verberations of  the  gossip  of  St  James's  and  Mayfair  extended 
to  Bloomsbury  in  those  days.  Yet  Disraeli's  range  of  observation 
must  have  been  not  only  brief  but  limited  when  he 
sat  down  at  twenty  or  twenty-one  to  write  Vivian  Grey, 
It  is  therefore  a  probable  conjecture  that  Mrs  Austen, 
a  clever  woman  of  the  world,  helped  him  from  her  knowledge. 
His  own  strongly  perceptive  imagination  (the  gift  in  which 
he  was  to  excel  every  other  politician  of  his  time)  and  the  bent 
of  political  reading  and  aspiration  from  boyhood  completed  his 
equipment;  and  so  the  wonder  that  so  young  a  man  in  Disraeli's 
sodal  position  should  write  a  book  like  Vivian  Grey  is  accounted 
for.  It  was  published  in  1826.  The  success  of  this  insolently 
clever  novel,  the  immediate  intioduction  of  its  author  to  the 
great  world,  and  the  daring  eccentricities  of  dress,  demeanour, 
and  opinion  by  which  he  fixed  attention  on  himself  there,  have 
always  been  among  the  most  favourite  morsels  of  Disraeli's 
history.  With  them  it  b^an,  and  successive  generations  of 
inquirers  into  a  strange  career  and  a  character  still  shrouded 
and  ba£Qing  refer  to  them  as  settled  starting-points  of  investiga- 
tion. What  was  the  man  who,  in  such  a  society  and  with 
political  aspirations  to  serve,  cotild  thrive  by  such  vagaries  as 
these,  or  in  spite  of  them?  If  unaffected,  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  them  as  keys  to  character?  If  affected,  what  then?  Inquiry 
still  takes  this  shape,  and  when  any  part  of  Disraeli's  career  is 
studied,  the  laces  and  essences,  the  rings  over  gloves,  the  jewelled 
satin  shirt-fronts,  the  guitareries  and  chibouqueries  of  his  early 
days  are  never  remote  from  memory.  Tlie  report  of  them 
can  hardly  be  doubted;  and  as  the  last  relation  was  made 
(to  the  writer  of  this  article)  not  with  intent  to  ridicule  Mr 
Disraeli's  taste  but  to  illustrate  his  conquering  abilities,  the 
story  is  repeated  here.  One  of  Disraeli's  first  friends  in  the  world 
of  fashion  and  genius  was  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.  "  And," 
said  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  {"  Pelham's  "  brother),  "  we  heard  so 
much  at  the  time  of  Edward's  amazingly  brilliant  new  friend 
that  we  were  the  leas  inclined  to  make  hh  acquaintance."  At 
length,  however.  Sir  Edward  got  up  a  little  dinner-party  to  £on- 
vince  the  doubters.  It  was  to  meet  at  the  early  hour  of  those 
days  at  one  of  the  Piccadilly  hotels.  "  There  was  my  brother^ 
Alexander  Cockbum,  myself  and  (I  think)  Milnes;  but  for  a 
considerable  time  no  Mr  Disraeli.  Waiting  for  Mr  Disraeli  did 
not  enhance  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  nor  when  he  did  arrive 
did  his  appearance  predispose  us  in  his  favour.  He  wore  green 
velvet  trousers,  a  canary-coloured  waistcoat,  low  shoes,  silver 
buckles,  lace  at  his  wrists,  and  his  hair  in  ringlets."  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  coat  is  forgotten.  "  We  sat  down.  Not  one  of  us 
was  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  old.  We  were  all — ^if  you 
will  allow  me  to  include  myself — on  the  road  to  distinction, 
all  clever,  all  ambitious,  and  all  with  a  perfect  conceit  of  ouxsclves. 
Yet  if  on  leaving  the  table  we  had  been  severally  taken  aside  and 
asked  which  was  the  cleverest  of  the  party,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  say  '  the  man  in  the  green  velvet  trousers.' "  This 
story  is  a  little  lamp  that  throws  much  light.  Here  we  see  at 
their  sharpest  the  sodal  prejudices  that  Disraeli  had  to  fight 
against,  provocation  of  them  carried  to  its  utmost  in  every 
way  open  to  him,  and  complete  conquest  in  a  company  of  young 
men  less  likely  to  admit  Superiority  in  a  wit  of  their  own  years, 
probably,  than  any  other  that  could  have  been  brought  together 
at  that  time. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  VitianCtrey,  Disraeli,  who  is  said 
by  Froude  to  have  been  "  overtaken  by  a  ungular  disorder," 
marked  by  fits  of  giddiness  ("  once  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  did 
not  recover  for  a  week  "),  went  with  the  Austens  on  a  long  summer 
tour  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy.    Returning  to  a  quiet  life 


at  Bradenham— iui  old  manor-house  near  Hi^  Wycombe,  wUdb 
his  father  had  taken — Disraeli  put  law  in  ab^rance  and  itsomed 
novel-writing.    His  weakest  book,  and  two  or  three  other  pn- 
ductions,  brief,  but  in  every  literayy  sense  the  finest  of  his  works, 
were  written  in  the  next  two  or  three  years.    But  for  Ixien  is 
Heaven  f  The  Infernal  Marriage^  and  PopaniUa,  Disradi  oooki  not 
be  placed  among  the  greater  writers  of  his  kind;  yet  none  of  Ui 
imaginative  books  have  been  so  little  read  as  these.    The 
mysterious  malady  continued,  and  Disraeli  set  out  with  WSSsin 
Meredith,  who  was  to  have  married  Sarah  Disraeli,  for       Ttmtl 
a  tour  in  southern  Europe  and  the  nearer  EasL    He 
saw  Cadiz,  Seville,  Granada,  Athens,  Constantinopk,  Jensafein, 
Cairo,  Thebes;  played  the  corsair  with  James  Clay  on  a  yacht 
voyage  from  Malta  to  Corfu;  visited  the  terrible  Reschid,  then 
with  a  Turkish  army  in  the  Albanian  Capital;  landed  in  Cypras, 
and  left  it  with  an  expectation  in  his  singulariy  prescient  mind 
that  thtf*  island  would  one  day  be  English.    These  travds  mnst 
have  profited  him  greatly,  and  we  have  our  share  of  the  advis- 
tage;  not  so  much,  however,  in  The  Wondrous  TiUe  ^  Alrvy  or 
Tancredf  or  the  "  Revolutionary  Epic  "  which  he  was  inquired  to 
write  on  "  the  windy  plains  of  Troy,"  but  in  Ihe  letters  be  sent 
home  to  his  sister.  "Diese  letters,  written  with  the  utmost  freedom 
and  fullness  to  the  one  whose  affection  and  intellect  he  tnated 
more  than  any,  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  interpreting  the 
writer.    Together  with  other  letters  also  published  some  time 
after  Disraeli's  death,  they  teU  more  of  him  than  anything  that 
can  be  found  in  print  elsewhere.   They  show,  for  example,  that 
his  extraordinary  exuberances  were  unforced,  leaping  by  natunl 
impulse  from  an  overcharged  source.    Tliey  also  show  that  his 
Oriental  fopperies  were  not  so  much  "  purposed  affectation  "  as 
Froude  and  others  have  surmised.     That  they  tfrere  so  in  great 
part  is  confessed  again  and  again  in  these  letters,  but  confessed  xa 
such  a  way  as  to  reveal  that  they  were  permitted  for  his  own 
enjoyment  of   them   as  much  as  plarmed.    The  "  purposed 
affectation"  sprang  from  an  unaffected  delight  in  gauds  of  attire, 
gauds  of  fancy  and  expression.    It  was  not  only  to  startle  and 
impress  the  world  that  he  paraded  his  eccentricities  off  apkndonr. 
His  family  also  had  to  be  impressed  by  them.    It  was  to  has  sober 
father  that  he  wrote,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six: "  I  like  a  sailor's 
life  much,  though  it  spoils  the  toilette."    It  is  in  a  letter  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  same  hand  that  we  read  of  his  two  caner— "  a 
morning  and  an  evening  cane  "—changed  as  the  gun  fires.    And 
the  same  correspondent  must  be  told  that "  Ralph's  handkerchief 
which  he  brought  me  from  Paris  is  the  most  successful  thing  1 1 
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wore. 

When  Disraeli  returned  to  England  in  xSjr,  all  thought  of  the 
law  was  abandoned.  The  pen  of  romance  was  again  taken  up — 
the  poet's  also  and  the  politician's.  In  the  next  fire 
years  he  %rote  Contarim  Fleming^  the  RevoiuHonary 
Epick,  Alroy,  Henrietta  Temple,  What  is  Het  (a 
pamphlet  expository  of  his  opinions),  the  RmHnymoie 
Letters,  a  Vindication  cfthe  British  Constittaum,  and  other  natter 
of  less  note.  The  epic,  begun  in  great  h(^  and  confident,  was 
ended  in  less,  thou^  its  author  was  to  the  last  unwilEng  that  it 
should  be  forgotten.  Tlie  novck  revived  the  success  he  had  with 
Vivian  Orey,  and  restored  him  to  his  place  among  the  brilliancies 
and  powers  of  the  time.  The  political  writing,  too,  much  of  It  in 
a  garish,  extravagant  style,  exercised  hu  deqper  ambitioos,  ami 
stands  as  witness  to  the  working  of  original  thou^t  and  foreaght 
Both  qualities  are  conspicuous  in  What  isHtt  and  the  Vittdica- 
fum,  of  which  it  has  been  truly  said  that  in  these  pages  he  *' struck 
the  keynote  to  the  explanations  he  afterwards  conaastently  offered 
of  all  his  apparent  inconsbtendes."  Here  an  interpretation  of 
Tory  prindples  as  capable  of  running  with  the  democntk  idea, 
and  as  called  upon  to  do  so,  is  ingjeniously  attempted.  The 
aristocratic  prindple  of  government  having  been  de&troyed  by 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  House  of  Lords  being  practically 
"  abrogated  "  by  that  measure,  it  became  necessary  that  Toryism 
shofild  start  from  the  democratic  basb,  from  which  it  bad  never 
been  alien.  The  filched  liberties  of  the  crown  and  the  peopb 
should  be  restored,  and  the  nation  redeemed  from  the  oGgarchies 
which  bad  MQlenirom  both.  Vfhcn  at  the  begjnnias  of  all  thi» 
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writing  Disraeli  entered  the  political  arena  as  candidate  for  High 
Wycombe  (1832),  he  was  nominated  by  a  Tory  and  seconded  by  a 
Radical — in  vain;  and  vain  were  two  subsequent  attempts  in  the 
autumn  of  1832  and  in  1834.  In  the  first  he  was  recommended  to 
the  electors  by  Daniel  O'Connell  and  the  Radical  Hume.  In  his 
last  candidature  at  Wycombe  he  stood  on  more  independent 
ground,  commending  himself  by  a  series  of  speeches  which  fully 
displayed  his  quality,  though  the  prescience  which  gemmed  them 
with  more  than  one  prophetic  passage  was  veiled  from  his 
contemporaries.  Among  Disraeli's  great  acquaintances  were 
many  — Lyndhurst  at  their  head — whose  expectations  of  his 
future  were  confirmed  by  the  Wycombe  speeches.  He  was 
**  thought  of "  for  various  boroughs,  Bffarylebone  among  the 
number,  but  his  democratic  Toryism  seems  to  have  stood  in  his 
way  in  some  places  and  his  inborn  dislike  of  Radicalism  in  others. 
It  was  an  impracticable  situation — ^no  getting  on  from  it;  and  so, 
at  Lyndhurst's  persuasion,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  he 
determined  to  side  with  the  Tories.  Accordingly,  when  in  the 
spring  of  1835  a  vacancy  occurred  at  Taunton,  Disraeli  contested 
the  seat  in  the  Tory  interest  with  Carlton  Club  support.  Here 
again  he  failed,  but  with  enhanced  reputation  as  a  fighting 
politician  and  with  other  consequences  good  for  notoriety.  It 
was  at  Taunton  that  Disraeli  fell  upon  O'Connell,  rather  ungrate- 
fully; whereupon  the  Liberator  was  roused  to  retort  on  his 
assadant  vehemently  as  "  a  liar,"  and  humorously  as  a  probable 
descendant  of  the  impenitent  thief.  And  then  followed  the 
challenge  which,  when  O'Connell  declined  it,  was  fastened  on  his 
son  Morgan,  and  the  interruption  of  the  duel  by  seizure  of  Mr 
Disraeli  in  his  bed,  and  his  famous  appearance  in  the  Marylebone 
police  court.  He  declared  himself  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
episode,  but  nothing  in  it  can  really  have  pleased  him,  not  even 
the  noise  it  made. 

Here  the  first  period  of  Disraeli's  public  Ufe  came  to  an  end,  a 
period  of  preliminaries  and  flourishes,  and  of  what  he  himself 
called  sowing  his  political  wild  oats.  It  was  a  more 
mature  Disraeli  who  in  the  general  election  of  1837  was 
returned  for  Maidstone  as  the  colleague  of  his  provi- 
dential friend  Mr  Wjmdham  Lewis.  Though  the 
fortunes  of  the  Tory  party  were  fast  reviving  under  Peel's 
guidance,  the  victory  was  denied  him  on  this  occasion;  but,  for 
once,  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  was  no  great  disappoint- 
ment for  the  junior  member  for  Maidstone.  To  gain  a  footing  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  all  that  his  confident  spirit  ever  askedt 
and  Froude  vouches  for  it  that  he  succeeded  only  just  in  time  to 
avert  financial  ruin.  His  electioneering  ventures,  the  friendly 
backing  of  biUs,  and  his  own  expense  in  keeping  up  appearances, 
had  loaded  him  with  debt.  Yet  (mark  his  worldly  wisdom)  "  he 
had  never  entangled  his  friends  in  his  financial  dealings.  He  had 
gone  frankly  to  the  professional  money-lenders,  who  made 
advances  to  him  in  a  speculation  on  his  success  ":  they  were  to 
g^t  their  money  back  with  large  interest  or  lose  it  altogether. 
Such  conditions  were  themselves  incitement  enough  to  a  prompt 
redemption  of  the  promise  of  parliamentary  distinction,  even 
without  the  restless  spurring  of  ambition.  And  Disraeli  had 
another  promise  to  redeem:  that  which  he  uttered  when  he  told 
O'Connell  that  they  would  meet  again  at  Philippi.  Therefore 
when,  three  weeks  after  the  session  began*  a  debate  on  Irish 
election  petitions  gave  him  opportunity,  Disraeli  attempted  that 
first  House  of  Commons  speech  which  imagination  still  dwells 
upon  as  something  wondrous  strange.  That  he  should  not  have 
known  better,  even  by  hearsay,  than  to  address  the  House  of 
Commons  in  fantastic  phrase  from  the  mouth  of  a  fantastic  figure 
is  indeed  remarkable,  but  not  that  he  retained  self-confidence 
enough  to  tell  the  unwitting  crew  who  laughed  him  down  that  a 
time  would  come  when  they  would  hear  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
least  memorable  of  his  prophedes.  The  speech  was  a  humiliating 
but  not  an  oppressive  failure.  In  about  a  week  afterwards  he 
spoke  again,  which  shows  how  little  damage  he  felt,  while  the  good 
sense,  brevity,  and  blameless  manner  of  the  speech  (on  a  copy- 
right bill)  announced  that  he  could  learn.  And  for  some  time 
thereafter  he  affected  no  importance  in  the  House,  though  not  as 
withdrawing  from  attention. 
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Meanwhile,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  as  is  the  way 
with  men  of  genius,  his  mind  was  working  upon  problems  of 
government,  the  magnitude,  the  relations  and  the  natural 
developments  of  which  he  was  more  sensible  of  than  any  known 
politician  of  his  time.  "  Sensible  of,"  we  say,  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  one  sort  of  understanding  and  another  which 
comes  of  labour  and  pains  alone.  Disraeli  studied  too,  no  doubt, 
reading  and  inquiring  and  appl3ring  set  thought,  but  such  means 
were  insufficient  to  put  into  his  mind  all  that  he  found  there. 
It  seems  that  opinions  may  be  formed  of  inquiry  and  study  alone, 
which  are  then  constructive;  but  where  intuitive  perception  or 
the  perceptive  imagination  is  a  robust  possession,  the  fruits  of 
research  become  assimilative — the  food  of  a  divining  faculty 
which  needs  more  or  less  of  it  according  to  the  power  of  divina- 
tion. The  better  judgment  in  all  affairs  derives  from  this  quality, 
which  has  some  very  covetable  advantages  for  its  possessor. 
His  judgments  may  be  held  with  greater  confidence,  which  is 
an  intellectual  advantage;  and,  standing  in  his  mind  not  so 
much  an  edifice  as  &  natural  growth,  they  cannot  be 
so  readily  abandoned  at  the  call  of  ease  or  self-interest. 
They  may  be  denied  assertion  or  even  outraged  for  a 
purpose,  but  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of, — which  is  a 
moral  advantage.  Disraeli's  mind  and  its  judgments  were  of 
this  character.  Its  greatest  gift  was  not  the  romantic  imagina- 
tion which  he  possessed  abundantly  and  employed  overmuch,  but 
the  perceptive,  interpretative,  judicial  or  divining  imagination, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  great  man  of  affairs.  Breadth 
of  view,  insight,  foresight,  are  more  familiar  but  less  adequate 
descriptions  of  a  faculty  which  Disraeli  had  in  such  force  that 
it  took  command  of  him  from  first  to  last.  Although  he  knew 
and  acted  on  the  principle  that  "  a  statesman  is  a  practical 
character,"  whose  business  is  to  "  serve  the  coimtry  according 
to  its  present  necessities,"  he  was  unable  to  confine  his  vision 
to  the  nearer  consequences  of  whatever  policy,  or  course  of 
action,  or  group  of  conditions  it  rested  on.  Without  effort,  and 
even  without  intention  probably,  it  looked  beyond  first  con- 
sequences to  the  farther  or  the  final  outcome;  and  to  complete 
the  operation,  the  faculty  which  detected  the  remoter  conse- 
quence did  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  obscurity,  but  brought 
them  out  as  actualities  no  less  than  the  first  and  perhaps  far 
more  important  than  the  first.  Moreover,  it  did  not  allow  him 
to  keep  silence  where  the  remoter  consequences  were  of  that 
character,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  betimes.  Of  course 
silence  was  always  possible.  These  renderings  to  foresight 
might  be  denied  assertion  either  for  the  sake  of  present  ease  (and 
Disraeli's  prescience  of  much  of  his  country's  later  troubles  only 
made  him  laughed  at)  or  in  deference  to  hop>es  of  personsd 
advancement.  But  the  same  divining  imagination  which 
showed  him  these  things  also  showed  him  the  near  time  when  it 
would  be  too  late  to  speak  of  them,  and  when  not  to  have  spoken 
would  leave  him  irredeemably  in  the  common  herd  of  hand-to- 
mouth  politicians.    Therefore  he  spoke. 

Remembrance  of  these  characteristics — remembrance,  too, 
that  his  mind,  which  was  neither  English  nor  European,  worked 
in  absolute  detachment — should  accompany  the  traveller 
through  all  the  turns  and  incidents  of  Disraeli's  long  career. 
They  are  sometimes  puzzling,  often  speculative;  yet  nearly  all 
that  is  obscure  in  them  becomes  clear,  much  apparent  contra- 
diction disappears,  when  read  by  these  persistent  unvarying, 
lights.  The  command  which  his  idiosyncrasies  had  upon  him 
is  shown,  for  example,  by  reproachful  speeches  on  the  treatment 
of  Ireland,  and  by  a  startling  harangue  on  behalf  of  the  Chartists, 
at  a  time  when  such  irregularities  could  but  damage  him,  a  new 
man,  where  he  hoped  for  influence  and  office.  At  about  the 
same  time  his  political  genius  directed  him  to  open  a  resolute 
critical  campaign  against  the  Conservatism  of  the  party  he 
proposed  to  thrive  in,  and  he  could  but  obey.  This  „-j^^ 
he  did  in  writing  Coningsby,  a  novel  of  the  day  and  for  ^a/,.. 
the  day,  but  commended  to  us  of  a  later  generation  **Sy^** 
not  only  by  the  imdimmed  truth  of  its  character- 
portraits,  but  by  qualities  of  insight  and  foresight  which  we  who 
have  seen  the  proof  of  them  can  measure  as  his  contemporaries 
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could  not.  Sybil,  which  was  written  in  the  following  year  ( 1 84  s) , 
is  still  more  remarkable  for  the  faculties  celebrated  in  thd  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  When  Sybil  was  written  a  long  historic  day 
was  ending  in  England,  a  new  era  beginning;  and  no  eyes  saw 
so  dearly  as  Disraeli's  the  death  of  the  old  day,  the  birth  of  the 
new,  or  what  and  how  great  their  differences  would  be.  In 
Coningsby  the  political  conditions  of  the  country  were  illustrated 
and  discussed  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view,  and  by  light 
of  the  theory  that  for  generations  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  had  been  absorbed  and  extinguished  in  an  oligarchic 
system  of  government,  itself  become  fossilized  and  soulless.  In 
Sybil  were  exhibited  the  social  relations  of  rich  and  poor  (the 
"  two  nations")  imder  this  r^me,  and  under  changes  in  which, 
while  the  peasantry  were  neglected  by  a  shoddy  aristocracy 
ignorant  of  its  duties,  factory  life  and  a  purblind  gospel  of 
political  economy  imbruted  the  rest  of  the  population.  These 
views  were  enforced  by  a  startling  yet  strictly  accurate  rppre- 
sentation  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  factory  districts  «t  that 
time.  Taken  from  the  life  by  Disraeli  himself,  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  members  of  the  Yoimg  England  party  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind;  and  the  facts  as  there 
displayed,  and  Disraeli's  interpretation  of  them — a  marvel  of 
perceptive  and  prophetic  criticism — opened  eyes,  roused  con- 
sciences, and  led  direct  to  many  reforms. 

These  two  books,  the  Vindicaiicn,  published  in  1835,  and  his 
speeches  up  to  this  time  and  a  little  beyond,  are  quite  enough 
to  show  what  Disraeli's  Tory  democracy  meant,  how  truly 
national  was  its  aim,  and  how  exclusive  of  partisanship  for  the 
"landed  interest";  though  he  did  believe  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  dass  a  national  interest  of  the 
first  order,  not  on  economic  grounds  alone  or  even  chiefly.  And 
if  Disraeli,  possessed  by  these  views,  became  aggressively 
insubordinate  some  time  before  Peel's  proclaimed  conversion 
to  Free  Trade,  we  can  account  for  it  on  reasonable  and  even 
creditable  grounds.  Spite,  resentment  at  being  passed  over 
when  Peel  formed  the  1841  government,  is  one  explanation  of 
these  outbreaks,  and  a  letter  to  Peel,  latdy  published,  is  proof 
to  many  minds  that  Disraeli's  denial  to  Peel's  face  in  1846  that 
he  had  ever  solidted  office  was  daringly  mendacious.  The 
letter  certainly  reads  like  solidtation  in  the  customary  half- 
veiled  form.  All  that  can  be  said  in  doubt  is  that  since  the  '41 
government  came  into  existence  on  the  6th  of  September,  and 
the  letter  was  written  on  the  5th,  its  interpretation  as  complaint 
of  bdng  publidy  neglected,  as  a  craving  for  some  mark  of  recogni- 
tion, b  possible.  More  than  possible  it  is  if  Disraeli  knew  on 
the  5th  (as  he  very  well  mi^t  from  his  friend  Lyndhurst,  Ped's 
lord  chancellor)  that  the  appointments  were  then  complete. 
The  pecuniary  need  of  office,  if  that  comes  into  the  question, 
had  been  lightened,  if  not  extinguished,  two  years  before  by  his 
marriage  with  Mrs  Wyndham  LewiSb  Mrs  Lewis — a  lady 
fifteen  years  his  senior — ^brought  him  a  considerable  fortime 
which,  however,  was  but  for  her  life.  She  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  woiild  gladly  have  lived  longer,  in  any  of  the  afflictions  that 
time  brings  on,  to  continue  her  mere  money-worth  to  her 
"  Dizzy."  Her  devotion  to  him,  and  his  devotion  to  her,  is  the 
whole  known  story  of  their  private  life;  and  we  may  believe 
that  nothing  ever  gratified  him  more  than  offering  her  a  coronet 
from  Mr  Disraeli. 

Disraeli  made  Ped's  acquaintance  early  in  his  career  and 
diowed  that  he  was  proud  of  it.  In  his  Life  of  Lord  George 
Benlinck  he  writes  of  Peel  fairly  and  even  generously.  But  they 
were  essentially  antipathetic  p>ersons;  and  it  is  dear  that  the 
great  minister  and  complete  Briton  took  no  pains  to  understand 
the  dazzling  young  Jew  of  whom  Lyndhurst  thought  so  much, 
and  wished  to  have  little  to  do  with  him.  Such  men  make  such 
feelings  evident;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  t^inlclng  that  when, 
after  1841,  Disraeli  charged  at  Peel  in  obedience  to  his  prindples, 
he  gave  faimseU  pain.  It  was  not  long  after  it  had  settled  in 
office  that  Peel's  government,  the  creature  of  an  anxious  Con- 
servative reaction,  began  to  be  suspected  of  drifting  toward 
Manchester.    That  it  was  forced  in  that  direction  we  should 


say  rather,  looking  back,  for  it  was  a  time  of  dire  distress* 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north;  so 
that  in  his  second  session  Ped  had  to  provide  some 
relief  by  revising  the  com  laws  and  reducing  import 
dues  generally.  His  measures  were  supported  by 
Disraeli,  who  imderstood  that  Protection  must  bend  to  the 
menacing  poverty  of  the  time,  though  unprepared  for  total 
abolition  of  the  com  tax  and  strongly  of  q>inion  that  it  «^s 
not  for  Ped  to  kbolish  iL  In  the  next  session  (1843)  he  and  his 
Young  England  party  took  up  a  definitely  independent  r61e, 
which  became  more  sharply  critical  to  the  end.  Disraeli's  first 
strong  vote  of  hostility  was  on  a  coercion  bill  for  perishing  and 
rebellious  Ireland.  It  was  repeated  with  greater  emphasis  in 
the  session  of  1844,  also  in  a  condition-of-Ireland  debate;  and 
from  that  time  forth,  as  if  foreseeing  Ped's  course  and  its  effect 
on  the  country  party,  Disraeli  kept  up  the  attack.  Meanwhile 
bad  harvests  deepened  the  coimtry's  distress,  Ireland  mas 
approached  by  famine,  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  became 
menadngly  powerful,  and  Peel  showed  agns  of  >'idding  to  free 
trade.  Disradi's  opporttmity  was  soon  to  come  now;  and  in 
1845,  seeing  it  on  the  way,  he  launched  the  brilliantly  destructive 
series  of  speeches  which,  though  they  could  not  prevent  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  abolished  the  minister  who  ended 
them.  These  ^)eeches  appeal  more  to  admiration  than  to 
sympathy,  even  where  the  limitations  of  Disraeli's  protectionist 
beliefs  are  understood  and  where  his  perception  of  the  later 
consequences  of  free  trade  is  most  cordially  acknowledged.  Tliat 
he  remained  satisfied  with  them  himself  is  doubtful,  unless  for 
their  foresight,  their  tremendous  effect  as  instruments  of  ponisb- 
ment,  and  as  they  swept  him  to  so  much  distinction.  Within 
three  years,  on  the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  there  was 
none  to  dispute  with  him  the  leadership  of  the  Conscrvstive 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  parliament  of  1841  he  was  member  for  ShrewstMny. 
In  1847  he  was  returned  for  Bucking^iamshire,  and  never  again 
had  occasion  to  change  his  constituency.  Up  to  this  time  his 
old  debts  still  embarrassed  him,  but  now  his  private  and  political 
fortunes  changed  together.  Froude  reports  that  he  "  received 
a  large  sum  from  a  private  hand  for  his  Life  of  Lord  Ceerg^ 
BetUinck  "  (published  in  1853), "  while  a  Conservative  millioDaire 
took  upon  himself  the  debts  to  the  usurers;  the  3  %  with  vhich 
he  was  content  being  exchanged  for  the  xo  %  under  which 
Disraeli  had  been  staggering."  In  1848  his  father  Isaac  DTszadi 
died,  leaving  to  his  son  Benjamin  nearly  the  whole  of  his  estate. 
This  went  to  the  purchase  of  Hughenden  Manor —  not,  of  couise, 
a  great  property,  but  with  so  much  of  the  [feasant  and  pictur- 
esque, of  the  dignified  also,  as  quite  to  explain  what  it  was  to  the 
affectionate  fancy  of  its  lord.  About  tlds  time,  too  (1851),  his 
acquaintance  was  sought  by  an  old  Mrs  Biydgcs  Willyams — 
bom  a  Spanish  Jewess  and  then  the  widow  of  a  long-deceased 
Cornish  squire — ^who  in  her  distant  home  at  Tc»t)uay  had 
concdved  a  restless  admiration  for  Benjamin  Dbnidi.  Sie 
wrote  to  him  again  and  again,  pressing  for  an  appointment  to 
consult  on  an  important  matter  of  business:  would  meet  him 
at  the  foimtain  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park.  Her  impor- 
timity  succeeded,  and  the  very  small,  oddly-dressed,  strange^ 
mannered  old  lady  whom  Disraeli  met  at  the  fountain  b^aioc 
his  adoring  friend  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Gratitude  for  her 
devotion  brought  him  and  his  wife  in  constant  intimacy 
with  her.  There  were  many  visits  to  Torquay;  he  gratiftcd 
her  wiQi  gossiping  letters  about  the  great  pe<^e  with 
whom  and  the  great  affairs  with  which  the  man  viha  did  so 
much  honour  to  her  race  was  connected,  that  being  the  inspire- 
tion  of  her  regard  for  him.  She  died  in  1863,  leaxiog  him  all 
her  fortune,  which  was  considerable;  and,  as  she  wishcdL, 
was  buried  at  Hughenden,  dose  to  the  grave  where  DisiaeU 
was  to  L'e. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  first  three  years  of  DisraeU*s  leader^ip 
in  Opposition  were  skilfully  employed  in  reoonstnxting  t^ 
shattered  Tory  party.  In  doing  this  he  made  it  suffidcBtly 
dear  that  there  could  be  no  sudden  return  to  Protectiomst 
prindples.    At  the  same  time,  however,  he  insisted  (as  be  did 
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from  first  to  last)  on  the  enonnous  imporUnce  to  the  country,  to 
the  character  of  its  people  no  less  than  to  its  material  welfare, 
of  agricultural  contentment  and  prosperity;  and  he  also  obtained 
Am  rf  irr  ^  more  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that "  the  land  " 
to  th0  had  borne  fiscal  burdens  under  the  did  regime  which 
were  unfair  and  unendurable  under  the  new.  So  far  he 
did  well;  and  when  in  1852  he  took  office  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  Lord  Derby's  first  administration,  the 
prospect  was  a  smiling  one  for  a  mxui  who,  striving  against 
difficulties  and  prejudices  almost  too  formidable  for  imagination 
in  these  days,  had  attained  to  a  place  where  he  could  fancy 
them  all  giving  way.  That,  however,  they  were  not.  New 
difficulties  were  to  arise  and  old  prejudices  to  revive  in  full  force. 
His  first  budget  was  a  quaint  failure,  and  was  thrown  out  by  a 
coalition  of  Liberals  and  Peelites  which  he  believed  was  formed 
against  Mr  Disraeli  more  than  against  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  exclaimed, "  England 
docs  not  love  coalitions."  After  a  reign  of  ten  months  he  was 
again  in  Opposition,  and  remained  so  for  seven  years.  Of  the 
Crimean  War  he  h'ad  a  better  judgment  than  those  whose  weak- 
ness led  them  into  it,  and  he  could  tell  them  the  whole  truth  of 
the  affair  in  twenty  words:  "  You  are  going  to  war  with  an 
opponent  who  does  not  want  to  fight,  and  whom  you  are  un- 
willing to  encounter."  Neither  were  they  prepared;  and  the 
•/•^"^a'*  and  political  disturbances  that  ensued  revealed  him  as 
a  party  leader  who  could  act  on  such  occasions  with  a  dignity, 
moderation  and  sagacity  that  served  his  country  well,  maintained 
the  bcxiour  of  party  government  and  cost  his  friends  nothing. 
The  mismanagement  of  the  war  broke  down  the  Aberdeen 
government  in  1855,  and  then  Disraeli  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  a  fortunate  chance  of  return  to  office  lost  by  the  timidity 
and  distrust  of  his  chief,  Lord  Derby — the  distrust  too  clearly 
including  the  under-valuation  of  Disraeli  himself.  Lord  Derby 
wanted  Lord  Palmcrston*s  help,  Mr  Gladstone's,  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert's.  This  arrangement  could  not  be  made;  Lord  Derby 
therefore  gave  up  the  attempt  to  form  a  ministry  and  Lord 
Palmerston  came  in.  The  next  chance  was  taken  in  less  favour- 
ing times.  The  government  in  which  Disraeli  was  again  financial 
minister  lasted  for  less  than  eighteen  months  (1858-1859),  and 
then  ensued  another  seven  years  in  the  cold  and  yet  colder  shade 
of  Opposition.  Both  of  these  seven-year  outings  were  bad,  but 
the  second  by  far  the  worse.  Parliamentary  reform  had  become 
a  burning  question  and  an  embarrassing  one  for  the  Tory  party. 
An  enonnous  increase  of  business,  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
steam  machinery  and  free-trade  openings  to  commerce,  filled 
the  land  with  prc»pcrity,  and  discredited  all  statesmanship  but 
that  which  steered  by  the  star  over  Manchester.  Mr  Gladstone's 
budgets,  made  possible  by  this  prosperity,  were  so  many  triumphs 
for  Liberalism.  Foreign  questions  arose  which  strongly  excited 
English  feeling — the  arrangements  of  peace  with  Russia,  Italian 
struggles  for  freedom,  an  American  quarrel,  the  '*  Arrow  "  affair 
and  the  Chinese  war,  the  affair  of  the  French  colonels  and  the 
Conspiracy  Bill;  and  as  they  arose  Palmerston  gathered  into 
his  own  sails  (except  on  the  last  occasion)  every  wind  of  popular 
favour.  Amid  all  this  the  Tory  fortunes  sank  rapidly,  becoming 
nearly  hopeless  when  Lord  Palmerston,  without  appreciable 
loss  of  confidence  on  his  own  side,  persuaded  many  Tories  in  and 
out  of  parliament  that  Conservatism  would  suffer  little  while 
he  was  in  power.  Yet  there  was  great  despondency,  of  course, 
in  the  Conservative  ranks;  with  despondency  discontent;  with 
discontent  rancour.  The  prejudice  against  Disraeli  as  Jew,  the 
revolt  at  his  theatricalisms,  the  distrust  of  him  as  "  mystery 
man."  which  up  to  this  time  had  never  died  out  even  among 
men  who  were  his  nearest  colleagues,  were  now  more  openly 
indulged.  Out  of  doors  he  had  a  "  bad  press,"  in  parliament 
he  had  some  steady,  enthusiastic  friends,  but  more  that  were 
cold.  Sometimes  he  was  seen  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  for 
hours  quite  alone.  Little  conspiracies  were  got  up  to  displace 
him.  and  might  have  succeeded  but  for  an  unconquerable  dread 
of  the  weapon  that  destroyed  Peel.  In  this  state  of  things  he 
patiently  held  his  ground,  working  for  his  party  more  carefully 
than  it  knew,  and  never  seizing  upon  false  or  discrediting 


advantages.    But  it  was  an  extremely  bad  time  for  Benjamin 
DisraelL 

Thou^  Lord  Palmerston  stumbled  over  his  Foreign  Con^iracy 
Bill  in  1858,  his  popularity  was  little  damaged,  and  it  was  in  no 
hopeful  spirit  that  the  Tories  took  office  again  in  that  year.  They 
were  perilously  weak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  affairs 
abroad,  in  which  they  had  small  practice  and  no  presrige,  were 
alarming.  Yet  the  new  administration  did  very  well  till,  after 
resettling  the  government  of  India,  and  recovering  from  a  blunder 
committed  by  their  Indian  secretary,  Lord  Ellenborough,  they 
must  needs  launch  a  Reform  Bill  to  put  that  dangerous  question 
out  of  controversial  politics.  The  well-intended  but  fantastic 
measure  brought  in  for  the  purpose  was  rejected.  The  country 
was  appealed  to^  with  good  but  insufficient  results;  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  the  Tories  were  turned  out  on 
a  no-confidence  vote  moved  by  Lord  Hartington.  •  Foreign  affairs 
su|:^Iied  the  motive:  faQure  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Italian  war  of  independence.  It  is  said  that  the 
foreign  office  had  then  in  print  a  series  of  deqiatches  which  would 
have  answered  its  accusers  had  they  been  presented  when  the 
debate  began,  as  for  some  unexplabed  reason  they  were  not. 
Lord  Palmerston  now  returned  to  Downing  Street,  and  while  he 
lived  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  had  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
what  was  meant  for  useful  criticism,  though  with  small  hope  that 
it  was  so  for  their  own  service.  A  Polish  insurrection,  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
the  Civil  War  in  America,  gave  Disraeli  occasions  for  ^>eech  that 
was  always  forcible  and  often  wiser  than  all  could  see  at  the  time. 
He  never  doubted  that  England  should  be  strictly  neutral  in  the 
American  quarrel  when  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
South.  All  the  while  he  would  have  gladly  welcomed  any  just 
means  of  taking  an  animated  course,  for  these  were  dull,  dark 
days  for  the  Conservatives  as  a  parliamentary  party.  Yet, 
unpcrceived.  Conservatism  was  advancing.  It  was  much  more 
than  a  joke  that  Palmerston  sheltered  Conservative  principles 
under  the  Liberal  flag.  Hie  warmth  of  his  popularity,  to  which 
Radical  applause  contributed  nothing  in  his  later  days,  created  an 
atmosphere  entirely  favourable  to  the  quiet  growth  of  Conservat- 
ism. He  died  in  1865.  Earl  Russell  succeeded  him  as  prime 
minister,  Mr  Gladstone  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
party  most  pleased  with  the  change  was  the  Radical;  the  party 
best  served  was  Disraeli's.  Another  Reform  Bill,  memorable  for 
driving  certain  good  Liberals  into  a  Cave  of  AduUam,  broke  up 
the  new  government  in  a  few  months;  Disraeli  contributing  to 
the  result  by  the  delivery  of  opinions  not  new  to  him  and  of 
lasting  worth,  though  presently  to  be  subordinated  to  arguments 
of  an  inferior  order  and  much  less  characteristic.  "  At  this  rate," 
he  said  in  1866,"  you  will  have  a  parliament  that  will  entirely 
lose  its  conunand  over  the  executive,  and  it  will  meet  with  less 
consideration  and  possess  less  influence."  Look  for  declining 
statesmanship,  inferior  aptitude,  genius  dying  off.  "  Instead  of 
these  you  will  have  a  horde  of  selfish  and  obscure  mediocrities, 
incapable  of  anything  but  mischief,  and  that  mischief  devised  and 
regulated  by  tlie  raging  demagogue  of  the  hour."  The  Reform 
legislation  which  promised  these  results  in  1866  was  thrown  out. 
Lord  Derby's  third  administration  was  then  formed  in  the 
summer  of  Uie  same  year,  and  for  the  third  time  there  was  a  Tory 
government  on  sufferance.  Its  followers  were  still  a  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  an  angry  Reform  agitation  was  going 
on;  an  ingenious  resolution  founded  on  the  demand  for  an 
enlarged  franchise  serviceable  to  Liberals  might  extinguish  the 
new  government  almost  immediately;  and  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  Tory  leaders  took  office  meaning  to  seek  a  cure  for  this 
desperate  weakness  by  wholesale  extension  of  the  ^^^^ 
suffrage.  Their  excuses  and  calctilations  are  well  aA«f 
known,  but  when  all  is  said,  Lord  Derby's  statement  of  iS6r. 
its  character,"  a  leap  in  the  dark,"  and  of  its  intention, 
"  dishing  the  Whigs."  cannot  be  bettered.  Wlicther  Lord  Derby 
or  Mr  Disraeli  originated  this  resolve  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  it  remains  an  unsettled  question.  It  is  known  that  Disraeli's 
private  secretary,  Mr  Ralph  Earle,  quarrelled  with  him  violently 
at  about  this  time;  and  Sir  William  Eraser  relates  that,  meeting 
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Mr  Eorle,  that  gentleman  said: "  I  know  what  your  feelings  must 
be  about  this  Reform  Bill,  and  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  it 
was  not  Disraeli's  bill,  but  Lord  Derby's.  I  know  everything 
that  occurred."  Mr  Earle  gave  the  same  assurances  to  the  writer 
of  these  lines,  and  did  so  with  hints  and  half-confidences  (quite 
intelligible,  however)  as  to  the  persuasions  that  wrought  upon  his 
chief.  Mr  Earle 's  listener  on  these  occasions  confesses  that  Jie 
heard  with  a  doubting  mind,  and  that  belief  in  what  he  heard  still 
keeps  company  with  Mahomet's  coffin.  One  thing,  however,  is 
clear.  To  suppose  Disraeli  satisfied  with  the  excuses  made  for  his 
adoption  of  the  "dishing"  process  is  forbidden  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  teaching  and  conduct.  He  could  not  have  become  suddenly 
blind  to  the  fallacy  of  the  expectations  derived  from  such  a 
course;  and  all  his  life  it  had  been  his  distinction  to  look  above 
the  transient  and  trafficking  expedients  of  the  professional 
politician.  However,  the  thing  was  done.  After  various 
remodellings,  and  amid  much  perturtmtion,  secession,  violent 
reproach,  the  Household  Suffrage  BUI  passed  in  August  1867. 
Another  memorable  piece  of  work,  the  confederation  of  Canada, 
had  already  been  accomplished.  A  few  da3rs  after  parliament  met 
in  the  next  year  Lord  Derby's  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  resign,  and  Mr  Disraeli  became  prime  minister. 
Irish  disaffection  had  long  been  astir;  the  Fenian 
menace  looked  formidable  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  England  also. 
The  reconstructed  government  announced  its  intention  of  dealing 
with  Irish  grievances.  Mr  Gladstone  approved,  proposing  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  to  begin  with.  A  resolution  to  that 
effect  was  immediately  carried  against  the  strong  opposition  of 
the  government.  Disraeli  insisted  that  the  question  should  be 
settled  in  the  new  parliament  which  the  franchise  act  called  for, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  little  doubt  that  the  country  would 
declare  against  Mr  Gladstone's  proposal.  He  was  mistaken.  It 
was  the  great  question  at  the  polls;  and  the  first  elections  by  the 
new  constituencies  went  violently  against  the  authors  of  their 
being. 

The  history  of  the  next  five  years  is  Mr  Gladstone's.  The  Irish 
Church  abolished,  he  set  to  work  with  passionate  good  intention 
on  the  Irish  land  laws.  The  while  he  did  so  sedition  took  courage 
and  flourished  exceedingly,  so  that  to  pacify  Ireland  the  constable 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  legisl^ftor.  The  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  followed  by  a  coercion  act,  and  the  land  act  by 
suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus.  Disraeli,  who  at  first  preferred 
retirement  and  the  writing  of  Lofhair,  came  forward  from  time  to 
time  to  point  the  moral  and  predict  the  end  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
impulsive  courses,  which  soon  began  to  fret  the  confidence  of  his 
friends.  Some  unpleasant  errors  of  conduct — the  case  of  Sir  R. 
Collier  (afterwards  Lord  Monkswell,  q.v.),  the  Ewelme  rectory 
case,*  the  significant  Odo  Russell  (Lord  Ampthill)  episode  (to  help 
the  government  out  of  a  scrape  the  ambassador  was  accused  of 
exceeding  his  instructions)— told  yet  more.  Above  all,  many 
humiliating  proofs  that  England  was  losing  her  place  among  the 
nations  came  out  in  these  days,  the  discovery  being  then  new  and 
unendurable.  To  be  brief,  in  less  than  four  years  the  government 
had  well-nigh  worn  out  its  own  patience  with  its  own  errors, 
failures  and  distractions,  and  would  gladly  have  gone  to  pieces 
when  it  was  defeated  on  an  Iri^  university  bill.  But  Disraeli, 
having  good  constitutional  reasons  for  declining  office  at  the 
moment,  could  not  allow  this.  Still  gathering  unpopularity,  still 
offending,  alarming,  alienating,  the  government  went  on  till  1874, 
suddenly  dissolved  parliament,  and  was  signally  beaten,  the 
Liberal  party  breaking  up.  Like  most  of  his  political  friends, 
Disraeli  had  no  expectation  of  such  a  victory — ^little  hope,  indeed, 
of  any  distinct  success.  Yet  when  he  went  to  Manchester  on  a 
brief  political  outing  two  years  before,  he  was  received  with  such 
acclaim  as  he  had  never  known  in  his  life.  He  was  then  sixty- 
eight  years  old,  and  this  was  his  first  full  banquet  of  popularity. 
The  elation  and  confidence  drawn  from  the  Manchester  meetings 

'  The  crown  had  in  1871  appointed  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Harvey  (1810- 
185^3),  a  Cambridge  man,  to  the  living  of  Ewclmc,  near  Oxford,  for 
which  members  of  the  Oxford  house  of  convocation  were  alone 
eligible.  Gladstone  was  charged  with  evading  this  limitation  in 
allowing  Harvey  to  qualify  for  the  appointment  by  being  formally 
admitt^  M.A.  by  incorporation. 


were  confirmed  by  every  drcumstance  of  the  1874  elections.  But 
he  was  well  aware  of  how  much  he  owed  to  his  opponents'  errors, 
seeing  at  the  same  time  how  safely  he  could  lay  his  future  course 
by  them.  He  had  always  rejected  the  political  economy  of  his 
time,  and  it  was  breaking  down.  He  had  always  refused  to  accept 
the  economist's  dictum  without  reference  to  other  oonsideratioxB 
than  the  turnover  of  trade;  and  even  Manchester  could  pardon 
the  refusal  now.  The  national  spirit,  vaporized  into  a  cosnoo- 
politan  mist,  was  fast  condensing  again  under  mortificatioD  and 
insult  from  abroad  uncompensated  by  any  appreciable  percentage 
of  cash  profit.  This  was  a  changing  En^and,  and  one  that 
Disraeli  could  govern  on  terms  of  mutual  satisfaction;  but  not  if 
the  reviving  "  spirit  of  the  country  "  ran  to  extremes  of  sdf- 
anertion.  At  one  of  the  great  Manchester  meeting  he  said,  **  Do 
not  suppose,  because  I  counsel  firmness  and  decision  at  the  ri^t 
moment,  that  I  am  of  that  schod  of  statesmen  who  are  favtrarable 
to  a  turbulent  and  aggressive  diplomacy.  I  have  resisted  it 
during  a  large  part  of  my  life." 

But  for  the  hubbub  occasioned  by  the  Public  Worship  Regula- 
tion Act,  the  first  two  years  of  the  1874  administxation  had  i» 
remarkable  excitements  till  near  the  end  of  them.  The  Public 
Worship  Act,  introduced  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
meant  to  restrain  ritualism.  Disraeli,  who  from  first  to  last  hdd 
to  the  Reformed  Church  as  capable  of  dispensing  soda!  good 
as  no  other  organization  mig^t,  supported  the  Bill  as  "  putting 
down  ritualbm";  spoke  very  vehemently;  gave  so  mocfa 
offence  that  at  one  time  neither  the  bill  nor  the  govemmait 
seemed  quite  safe.  For  some  time  afterwards  there  was  so  little 
legislation  of  the  kind  called  "enterprising"  that  even  some 
friends  of  the  government  began  to  think  it  too  tame;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  an  announcement  was  made  which 
put  that  fear  to  rest  The  news  that  the  khedive's  Sues  Canal 
shares  had  been  bought  by  the  government  was 
received  with  boundless  applause.  It  was  a  courageous 
thing  to  do;  but  it  was  not  a  Daracli  conception,  nor 
did  it  originate  in  any  government  department.  It  was  sugsested 
from  without  at  a  moment  when  the  possibility  of  ever  acquiring 
the  shares  was  passing  away.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  ol 
November  1875,  Mr  Frederick  Greenwood,  then  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  went  to  Lord  Derby  at  the  foreign  ofikc, 
informed  him  that  the  khedive's  shares  were  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  French  syndicate,  and  urged  arrest  of  the  transaction 
by  purchase  for  En^and.  (The  shares  being  private  property 
their  sale  could  not,  of  course,  be  forbidden.)  Lord  Derby 
thought  there  must  be  a  mistake.  He  could  not  believe  that 
bargaining  of  that  kind  could  go  on  in  Cairo  without  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  consul  there.  He  was  answered 
that  nevertheless  it  was  going  on.  The  difficulties  of  purchase 
by  England  were  then  arrayed  by  Lord  Derby.  They  were 
more  than  one  or  two,  and  of  course  they  had  a  formidable  look, 
but  so  also  had  the  alternative  and  the  lost  opportunity.  Dae 
difficulty  had  already  come  into  existence,  and  had  to  be  nset 
at  once.  Lord  Derby  had  either  to  make  direct  inquiry  of  the 
khedive  or  to  let  the  matter  go.  If  be  inquired,  and  there  w^s 
no  such  negotiation,  his  question  might  be  interpreted  in  a  very 
troublesome  way;  moreover,  we  should  put  the  idea  ol  selling 
the  shares  into  the  khedive's  head,  which  would  be  unfortunate. 
"There's  my  position,  and  now  what  do  yon  say?"  The 
answer  given.  Lord  Derby  drafted  a  telegram  to  the  British 
consul-general  at  Cairo,  and  read  it  out.  It  instructed  Colooel 
Stanton  to  go  immediately  to  the  khedive  and  put  the  qnestion 
point  blank.  Meanwhile  the  prime  minbter  would  be  seen^  and 
Lord  Derby's  visitor  might  call  next  day  to  hear  the  reply  from 
Cairo.  It  is  enough  to  add  here  that  on  receipt  of  the  answer 
the  purchase  for  England  was  taken  up  and  went  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.* 

As  if  upon  the  impulse  of  this  transaction,  Disraeli  opened 
the  next  session  of  parliament  with  a  bill  to  confer  upon  the 
queen  the  title  of  empress  of  India— a  measure  which  oCcnded 

•  For  a  detailed,  if  somewhat  controversial,  aocoont  of  this  affatr^ 
see  Lucien  Wolfs  article  in  The  Times  of  December  16^  1905*  *■» 
Mr  Greenwood's  letters  on  the  subject. 
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the  instincts  of  many  Englishmen,  and,  for  the  time,  revived 
fhe  prejudices  against  its  author.  More  important  was  the 
revival  of  disturbances  in  European  Turkey,  which,  in  their 
outcome,  were  to  fill  the  last  chapter  of  Disraeli's  career.  But 
for  this  interruption  it  b  likely  that  he  would  have  given  much 
of  his  attention  to  Ireland,  not  because  it  was  an  attractive 
employment  for  his  few  remaining  years,  but  because  he  saw 
Tftith  alarm  the  gathering  troubles  in  that  country.  And  his 
mind  was  strongly  drawn  in  another  direction.  In  a  remarkable 
speech  delivered  in  1872,  he  spoke  with  great  warmth  of  the 
slighting  of  the  colonies,  saying  that  "  no  minister  in  this  country 
will  do  his  4uty  who  neglects  any  opportunity  of  reconstructing 
as  much  as  possible  our  colonial  empire,  and  of  responding  to 
those  distant  sympathies  which  may  become  the  source  of 
incalculable  strength  and  happiness  to  this  island."  However, 
nothiog  was  done  in  fulfilment  of  this  duty  in  the  first  two  years 
irom  1874,  and  early  in  the  third  the  famous  Andrassy 
note,  the  Berlin  memorandum,  the  Bashl-Bazouk 
atrocities,  and  the  accumulative  excitement  thereby 
created  in  England,  reopened  the  Eastern  question  with  a 
vengeance.  The  policy  which  Disraeli's  government  now  took 
up  may  be  truly  called  the  national  policy.  Springing  from  the 
natural  suggestions  of  scK-defence  against  the  march  of  a  danger- 
ous rivalry,  it  had  the  sanction  of  all  British  statesmanship  for 
generations,  backed  by  the  consenting  instinct  of  the  people. 
It  was  quite  unsentimental,  being  pro-Turkish  or  anti-Russian 
only  as  it  became  so  in  being  pro-British.  The  statesmen  by 
whom  it  was  established  and  continued  saw  in  Russia  a  power 
which,  unless  firmly  kept  within  bounds,  would  dominate  Europe ; 
more  particularly  that  it  would  undermine  and  supersede 
British  authority  in  the  East,  And  without  nicely  considering 
the  desire  of  Russia  to  expand  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific 
or  in  any  other  direction,  they  thought  it  one  of  their  "first  duties 
to  maintain  their  own  Eastern  empire;  or,  to  put  it  another 
way.  to  Contrive  that  Great  Britain  should  be  subject  to  Russian 
ascendancy  (if  ever),  at  the  remotest  period  allowed  by  destiny. 
Such  were  tJie  ideas  on  which  England's  Russian  policy  was 
founded.  In  1876  this  policy  revived  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  cabinet,  and  as  spontaneously,  though  not  upon  a  first 
provocation,  became  popular  almost  to  fury.  And  furiously 
popular  it  remained.  But  a  strong  opposing  current  of  feeling, 
equally  passionate,  set  in  against  the  Turks;  war  began  and 
lasted  long-;  and  as  the  agitation  at  home  and  the  conflict 
abroad  went  on,  certain  of  Disraeli's  colleagues,  who  were 
staunch  enough  at  the  beginning,  gradually  weakened.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  Disraeli  was  prepared,  in  all,  senses  of  the 
word,  to  take  strong  measures  against  such  an  end  to  the  war 
as  the  San  Stefano  treaty  threatened.  Rather  than  suffer  that, 
be  would  have  fotight  the  Russians  in  alliance  with  the  Turks, 
and  had  gone  much  farther  in  matiuring  a  scheme  of  attack  and 
defence  than  was  known  at  the  time  or  is  commonly  known  now. 
That  there  was  a  master  motive  for  this  resolution  may  ht  taken 
for  granted;  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  belief  that  not  to  throw 
back  the  Russian  advance  then  was  to  lose  England's  last  chance 
of  postponing  to  a  far  future  the  predominance  of  a  great  rival 
power  in  the  East.  How  much  or  how  little  judgment  shale's 
in  that  calculation,  when  viewed  in  the'  light  of  later  days,  we 
do  not  discuss.  What  countenance  it  had  from  his  colleagues 
dropped  away.  At  the  end  their  voices  were  strong  enough  to 
insist  upon  the  diplomatic  action  which  at  no  point  falls  back 
on  the  sword;  Lord  Derby  (foreign  minister)  being  among  the 
first  to  make  a  stand  on  that  resolution,  though  he  was  not  the 
first  seceder  from  the  government.  Such  diplomacy  in  such 
conditions  is  paralytic.  It  cannot  speak  thrice,  with  whatever 
affectation  of  boldness,  without  discovering  its  true  character 
to  trained  ears;  which  should  be  remembered  when  Disraeli's 
successes  at  Berlin  are  measured.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  what  with  the  known  timidity  of  his  colleagues,  and  what 
with  the  strength  and  violence  of  the  Riusian  party  in  England, 
his  achievement  at  Berlin  was  like  the  reclamation  of  butter 
from  a  dog's  mouth;  as  Prince  Bismarck  understood  in  acknow- 
ledging  Disraeli's  gifts  of  statesmanship.     It  should  also  be 


remembered,  when  his  Eastern  policy  in  1876-1878  is  denounced 
as  malign  and  a  failure,  that  it  was  never  carried  out.  Good  or 
bad,  ill  or  well  calculated,  effective  existence  was  denied  to  it; 
and  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed  in  what  he  was  never 
permitted  to  attempt.  The  nondescript  course  of  action  which 
began  at  the  Constantinople  conference  and  ended  at  Berlin 
was  not  of  his  direction  until  its  few  last  days.  It  only  marked 
at  various  stages  the  thwarting  and  suppression  of  his  policy  by 
colleagues  who  were  haunted  night  and  day  by  memories  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  not  least,  probably,  by  the  fate  of  the  states- 
men who  suffered  for  its  blunders  and  their  own.  Disraeli  also 
looked  back  to  those  blunders,  and  he  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  fate  of  fallen  ministers.  But  just  as  he  maintained  at  the 
time  of  the  conflict,  and  after,  that  there  would  have  been  no 
Crimean  War  had  not  the  British  government  convinced  the 
tsar  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peace  party,  so  now  he 
believed  that  a  bold  policy  would  prevent  or  limit  war,  and  at 
the  worst  put  off  graye  consequences  which  otherwise  would 
make  a  rapid  advance. 

As  if  aware  of  much  of  this,  the  country  was  well  content  with 
Disraeli's  successes  at  Berlin,  thou^  sore  on  some  points,  he 
himself  sharing  the  soreness.  Yet  there  were  great  days  for  him 
after  his  return.  At  the  Berlin  conference  he  had  established  a 
formidable  reputation;  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  at  home  was 
affectionately  enthusiastic;  no  minister  had  ever  stood  in  more 
cordial  relations  with  his  sovereign;  and  his  honours  in  every 
kind  were  his  own  achievement  against  unending  disadvantage. 
But  he  was  soon  to  suffer  irretrievable  defeat.  A  confused  and 
unsatisfactory  war  in  Afghanistan,  troubles  yet  more  unsatis- 
factory in  South  Africa,  conspired  with  two  or  three  years  of 
commercial  distress  to  invigorate  "  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  " 
when  he  dissolved  parliament  in  1880.  Dissolution  the  year 
before  would  have  been  wiser,  but  a  certain  pride  forbade.  Hie 
elections  went  heavily  against  him.  He  took  the  blow  with 
composure,  and  sank  easily  into  a  comparative  retirement.  Yet 
he  still  watched  affairs  as  a  great  party  leader  should,  and  from 
time  to  time  figured  vigorously  in  debate.  Meanwhile  he  had 
another  novel  to  sit  down  to — the  ]X)or  though  highly  character- 
istic Endymion;  which,  to  his  great  surprise  and  equal  pleasure, 
was  replaced  on  his  table  by  a  cheque  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Yet  even  this  satisfaction  had  its  tang  of  disappointment;  for 
though  Endymion  was  not  wholly  written  in  his  last  days,  it  was 
in  no  respect  the  success  that  Lothair  was.  This  also  he  could 
bear.  His  description  of  his  grandfather  recurs  to  us:  "  A  man 
of  ardent  character,  sanguine,  courageous  and  fortunate,  with  a 
temper  which  no  disappointment  could  disturb." 

As  earl  of  Beaconsfield  (faih'ng  health  had  comp>elled  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1876)  Benjamin  Disraeli  died 
in  his  house  in  Curzon  Street  on  the  19th  of  April  1881.  The 
likelihood  of  his  death  was  publicly  known  for  some  days  before 
the  event,  and  then  the  greatness  of  his  popularity  and  its 
warmth  were  declared  for  the  first  time.  No  such  demonstriition 
of  grief  was  expected  even  by  those  who  grieved  the  most.  He 
lies  in  Hughenden  churchyard,  in  a  rail-enclosed  grave,  with 
liberty  for  the  turf  to  grow  between  him  and  the  sky.  Within  the 
church  is  a  marble  tablet,  placed  there  by  his  queen,  with  a 
generous  inscription  to  his  memor> .  The  anniversary  of  his  dea  th 
has  since  been  honoured  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  the  XQth  of 
April  being  celebrated  as  "  Primrose  Day  " — the  primrose,  for 
reasons  impossible  accurately  to  define,  being  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  Disraeli's  favourite  flower.  Even  among  his  friends 
in  youth  (Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bui  wer,  for  example),  and 
not  improbably  among  the  city  men  who  wagered  their  lai^j^. 
money  in  irrecoverable  loans  to  him  on  the  chance  of 
his  success,  there  may  have  been  some  who  compassed  the 
thought  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  as  prime  minister  and  peer;  but  at 
no  time  could  any  fancy  have  imagined  him  remembered  so 
enduringly  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been.  It  is  possible  that 
Sarah  Disraeli  (the  Myra  of  Endymion),  or  that  "  the  most  severe 
of  critics  but  a  perfect  wife,"  may  have  had  such  dreams — hardly 
that  they  could  have  occurred  to  any  mind  but  a  devoted 
woman's.    Disraeli's  life  was  a  succession  of  surprises,  but  none 
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was  SO  great  as  that  he  shoul(j  be  remembered  after  death  more 
widely,  lastingly,  respectfully,  affectionately,  than  any  other 
statesman  in  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.    While  he  lived  he 
did  not  seem  at  ail  cut  out  for  that  distinction  even  as  an.  Im- 
perialist.   Significant  as  was  the  common  grief  when  he  died,  no 
such'  consequence  could  be  inferred  from  it,  and  certainly  not 
from  the  elections  of  1 880.    It  stands,  however,  this  high  distinc- 
tion, and  with  it  the  thought  that  it  would  have  been  denied  to 
him  altogether  had  the  "  adventurer  "  and  "  mystery  man  "  of 
the  'sixties  died  at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten.    We  have 
said  that  never  till  187  a  did  he  look  upon  the  full  cup  of  popu- 
larity.   It  might  have  been  said. that  even  at  that,  time  intrigue 
to  get  rid  of  him  had  yet  to  cease  in  his  own  party;  and  but  a  few 
years  before,  a  man  growing  old,  he  was  still  in  the  lowest  deeps 
of  his  disappointments  and  humiliations.    How,  then,  could  it  be 
imagined  that  with  six  years  of  power  from  h£s  seventieth  year, 
the  Jew  "  adventurer,"  mysterious  and  theatrical  to  the  last, 
should  fill  a  greater  .space  in  the  mind  of  England  twenty  ye&n 
after  death  than  Peel  or  Palmerston  after  five?    Of  course  it  can 
be  explained;  and  when  explained,  we  see  that  Disraeli's  good 
fortune  in  this  Rspect  is  not  due  entirely  to  his  own  merits.    His 
last  years  of  power  might  have  been  followed  by  as-long  a  period 
of  more  acceptable  government  than  his  own,  to  the  effacement 
of  his  own  from  memory;  but  that  ^d  not  happen.    What  did 
follow  was  a  time  of  imiversal  turbulence  and  suspicion,  in  which 
the  pride  of  the  nation  was  wounded  again  and  again.    To  say 
**  Majuba  "  and  "  Gordon  "  recalls  its  deepest  hurts,  but  not  all 
of  them;  and  it  may  be  that  a  pained  and  angry  people,  looking 
back,  saw  in  the  man  whom  they  lately  displaced  more  than  they 
had  ever  seen  before.    From  that  time,  at  any  rate,  Dbraeli  has 
been  acknowledged  as  the  regenerator  an<i  representative  of  the 
Imperial  idea  in  England.    He  has  also  been  accused  on  the  same 
grounds ;  and  if  the  giver  of  good  wine  may  be  blamed  for  the 
guest  who  gets  dnmk  on  it,  there  is  justice  in  the  accusation.    It 
is  but  a  statement  of  fact,  however,  that  Disraeli  retains  his  hold 
upon  the  popular  mind  on  this  account  mainly.    The  rekindling 
of  the  Imperial  idea  is  understood  as  a  timely  act  of  revolt  and 
redemption:  of  revolt  against  continuous  humiliations  deeply 
felt,  redemption  from  the  fate  of  nations  obviously  weak  and 
suspected -of  timidity.    It  has  been  called  rescue-work — deliver- 
ance from  the  dangers  of  invited  aggression  and  a  philosophical 
neglect  of  the  means  of  defence.    And  its  first  achievement  for 
the  coimtry  (this  is  again  a  mere  statement  of  fact)  was  the 
restoration  of  a  much-damaged  self-respect  and  the  creation  of  a 
great  defensive  fleet  not  a  day  too  soon  for  safety.    So  much  for 
"  the  great  heart  of  the  people."    Meanwhile  political  students 
find  to  their  satisfaction  that  he  never  courted  popularity,  and 
never  practised  the  art  of  working  for  "quick  returns"  of 
sympathy  or  applause.    As  "  adventurer."  he  should  have  done 
so;  yet  he  neglected  the  cultivation  of  that  paying  art  for  the 
wisdom  that  looks  to  the  long  future,  and  bears  its  fruit,  per- 
chance, when  no  one  cares  to  remember  who  sowed  the  seed.    So 
it  IS  that  to  read  some  of  his  books  and  many  of  his  speeches  is  to 
draw  more  respect  and  admiration  from  their  pages  than  could 
have  been  found  there  originally.    The  student  of  his  life  under- 
stands that  Disraeli's  claim  to  remembrance  rests  not  only  on  the 
breadth  of  his  views,  his  deep  insight,  his  long  foresight,  but  even 
more  on  the  courage  which  allowed  him  to  declare  opinions 
supplied  from  those  qualities  when  there  was  no  visible  likelihood 
of  their  justification  by  experience,  and  therefore  when  their 
natural  fate  was  to  be  slighted.    His  judgments  had  to  wait  the 
event  before  they  were  absolved  from  ridicule  or  delivered  from 
neglect.    The  event  arrives;  he  is  in  his  grave;  but  his  reputa- 
tion loses  nothing  by  that.    It  gains  by  regret  that  death  was 
beforehand  with  him. 

"  Adventurer,"  as  apph'cd  to  Disraeli,  was  a  mere  term  of 
abuse.  "€^Iystery-man  "  had  much  of  the  same  intention,  but 
in  a  blameless  though  not  in  a  happy  sense  it  was  true  of  him  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  Even  to  his  friends,  and  to  many  near  him, 
he  remained  mysterious  to  the  last.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  some  two  or  three,  four  or  five  perchance,  were  at  home  in 
his  mind,  being  freely  admitted  there;  but  of  partial  admissions 


to  its  inner  places  there  seem  to  have  been  few  or  ifcone.     Men 
who  were  long  associated  with  him  in  affairs,  and  had  much  of 
his  stinted  companionship,  have  confessed  that  with  every  -wish 
to  understand  hii'  character  they  never  succeeded.    Sometimes 
they  fancied  they  had  got  within  the  topping  walls  of  the  maze, 
and  might  hope  to  gain  the  point  whence  survey  could  be  made 
of  the  whole;  but  as  often  they  found  themselves,  in  a  momeat, 
where  they  stood  at  last  and  at  first — outside.    His  ^leecbes 
carry  us  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  mental  range;  his  novels 
rather  baffle  than  instruct.     It    is   commonly  believed    that 
Disraeli  looked  in  the  glass  while  describing  Sidonia  in  Coningsby, 
We  group  the  following  sentences  from  this  description  for  a 
purpose  that  will  be  presently  seen: — (i)  "  He  was  admired  by 
women,  idolized  by  artists,  received  in  all  circles  with 
great  distinction,  and  appreciated  for  his  intellect  by 
the  very  few  to  whom  he  at  all  opened  himself."  (2)  **  For, 
though  affable  and  generous,  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate 
him:  though  unreserved  in  his  manners  his  frankness    vas 
limited  to  the  surface.    He  observed  everything,  thought  ever, 
but  avoided  serioxis  discussion.    If  you  pressed  him  for  an  opinioo 
he  took  refuge  in  raillery,  and  threw  out  some  paradox  «i;h 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  cope.    The  secret  history  at  the  world 
was  Sidonia's  pastime.    His  great  pleasure  was  to  contrast  the 
hidden  motive  with  the  public  pretext  of  transactions.'*   (3) 
"  He  might  have  discovered  a  spring  of  happiness  in  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  heart;  but  this  was  a  sealed  fountain  for  Sidckcia. 
In  his  organization  there  was  a  peculiar,  perhaps  a  great  defici- 
ency; he  was  a  man  without  affection.    It  would  be  hard  to  say 
that  he  had  no  heart,  for  he  was  susceptible  of  deep  emotions; 
but  not  for  individuals.    Woman  was  to  him  a  toy,  maxi  a 
machine."    These  sentences  are  separately  grouped  here  for  the 
sake  of  suggesting  that  they  will  more  traly  illustrate  Disraeli's 
character  if  taken  as  follows: — The  first  as  representing  his  most 
cherished  social  ambitions — ^in  whatever  degree  achieved.     The 
second  group  as  faithfully  and  closely  descriptive  of  himself; 
descriptive  too  of  a  character  purposely  cloaked.    The  third  as 
much  leas  simple;  in  part  a  mixture  of  truth  with  Byronic 
affectation,  and  for  the  rest  (and  more  significantly),  as  uitimat- 
ing  the  resolute  exercise  of  extraordinary  powers  of  control  o\-er 
the  promptings  and  passions  by  which  so  many  capaUe  ambit  ions 
have  come  to  grief.    So  read,  Sidonia  and  Benjamin  Disraeli  are 
brought  into  dose  resemblance  by  Disraeli  himself;  for  what  1:1 
this  description  is  untrue  to  the  suspected  fundamentals  of  his 
character  is  true  to  his  known  foibl».    But  for  a  general  inter- 
pretation of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  career  none  serves  so  veil 
as  that  which  Froude  insists  on  most.    He  was  thoroughly  arid 
unchangeably  a  Jew.    At   but   one   remove   by   birth    frcm 
southern  Europe  and  the  East,  he  was  an  Englishman  in  nothipg 
but  his  devotion  to  England  and  his  solicitude  for  ha  honocr 
and  prosperity.    It  was  not  wholly  by  volition  and  design  that 
his  mind  was  strange  to  others  and  worked  in  absolute  detach* 
ment.    He  had  "  none  of  the  hereditary  prepossessiotts  of  the 
native  Englishman."    No  such  prepossessions  disturbed  Us 
vision  when  it  was  bent  upon  the  rising  problems  of  the  time,  or 
rested  on  the  machinery  of  government  and  the  kind  of  men  who 
worked  it  and  their  ways  of  working.    The  advantages  of 
Sidonia's  intellect  and  temperament  were  largely  his,  in  affairs, 
but  not  without  their  drawbacks.    His  pride  in  his  knowkd^ 
of  the  English  character  was  the  pride  of  a  student;  and  we  may 
doubt  if  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  there  would  have  been  le^ 
pride  but  more  knowledge  had  he  been  an  Englishman.    It  is 
certain  that  in  shrouding  his  own  character  he  chedfed  the 
communication  of  others  to  himself,  and  so  could  continue  to 
the  end  of  his  career  the  costly  mistake  of  being  theatrical  ia 
England.    There  was  a  great  deal  too  (though  little  to  his  blame^ 
in  Lord  Malmesbury's  observation  that  he  was  not  only  disliked 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  mysterious  manner,  bcc 
prejudiced  by  a  pronounced  foreign  air  and  aspect.    L«d 
Malraesbury  does  not  put  it  quite  as  strongly  as  that,  but  hr 
might  have  done  so  with  truth.    No  Englishman  could  approach 
Disraeli  without  some  immediate  consdousness  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  foreigner. 
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Lord  Beaconsfield  has  beeh  praised  for  his  integrity  in  money 
matters;  the  praise  could  have  been  spared — it  does  not  rise 
high  enough.  It  19  also  said  to  his  honour  that  he  "  never 
struck  at  a  little  man,"  and  that  was  well;  but  it  is  explained 
as  readily  by  pride  and  calculation  as  by  magnanimity.  A  man 
of  extraordinary  coolness  and  self-control,  his  faults  in  every 
kind  were  faults  of  excess:  it  is  the  mark  of  them  all.  But 
whatever  offence  they  gave,  whatever  mischief  they  did,  was 
soon  exhaustetl,  and  has_  long  since  been  pardoned. 

Authorities. — ^Tbe  writer's  personal  knowledge  is  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  above  article.  Among  the  biographical  I'terature 
available  prior  to  the  authoritative  Life  the  following  may  be 
cited: — Lord  Beaconsfield's  Preface  to  1849- edition  of  Isaac 
D' Israeli's  works;  Correspondence  with- his  Sister,  and  Home  LetterSt 
edited  by  Ralph  Disraeli ;  Samuel  Smiles,  Memoirs  and  Corresppttd- 
enc*  of  John  Murray;  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfidd,  by  F.  Hitch- 
man:  Memoir  by  T.  E.  Kcbbel;  Memoir  by  J.  A.  Froude;  Memoir 
by  (larold  Gorst;  Sir  William  Frascr's  Dtsraeli  and  his  Day;  The 
Speeches  of  Lord  Beaconsfifld,  edited  by  T.  E.  Kcbbel.  In  190A, 
however,  the  large  collection  of  material  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  s 
life,  in  the  hands  of  his  executors  Lord  Rowton  and  Lord  Rothschild, 
was  acquired  by  The  Times,  and  the  task  of  preparing  the  biography 
was  assigned  to  Mr  W.  F.  Monypenny,  an  assistant  editor  of  Tne 
Times  (1894-1899),  who  was  best  known  to  the  public  as  editor  of 
the  Johannesburg  Star  during  the  crisis  of  1899-1903.     (F.  G.) 

BEACONSFIELD,  a  town  of  Devon  county,  Tasmania,  on  the 
river  Tamar,  28  m.  direct  N.W.  of  Launceston.  Pop.  (1901) 
3658.  From  its  port  at  Beauty  Point,  3}  m.  distant,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  steam  tramway,  communication  is  main- 
tained with  Georgetown  and  Launceston.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  most  important  gold-field  in  the  island. 

BEACONSFIELD,  a  town  of  South  Africa  in  Giiqualand  West, 
about  3  m.  S.W.  of  Kimberlcy,  of  which  it  is  practically  a  suburb, 
though  possessing  a  separate  municipality.  Pop.  (x 904)  9378,  of 
whom  2780  were  whites.  Beaconsfield  was  founded  in  1870 
near  the  famoxis  Dutoitspan  diamond  mine.  The  land  on  which 
the  town  is  built  belongs  to  the  De  Beers  Company.    (See 

RlUBERLEY.) 

BEACONSFIELD,  a  town  in  the  Wycombe  parliamentary 
division  of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  23  m.  W.  by  N.  of  London, 
on  the  main  road  to  Oxford,  and  on  the  Great  Central  &  Great 
Western  joint  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  1570.  It 
tics  in  a  hilly  well-wooded  district  above  the  valley  of  the  small 
river  Wye,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames.  The  broad  Oxford  road 
forms  its  picturesque  main  street.  It  was  formerly  a  posting 
station  of  importance,  and  had  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
ribbons.  The  Perpendicular  church  of  St  Mary  and  All  Saints  is 
the  burial  place  of  Ldmund  Burke  (d«  X797)f  who  lived  at 
Gregories,  or  as  he  named  it  Butler's  Court,  near  the  town.  He 
would  have  taken  his  title  from  Beaconsfield  had  he  survived  to 
enter  the  peerage.  A  monument- to  his  memory  was  erected  in 
1898.  Edmund  Waller  the  poet  owned  the  property  of  Hall  Bam, 
and  died  here  in  1687.  His  tomb  is  in  the  churchyard.  Benjamin 
Disraeli  chose  the  title  of  earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  1876,  his  wife 
having  in  1868  received  the  title  of  Viscountess  Beaconsfield. 
The  <^>emng  of  railway  communication  with  London  in  1906 
resulted  in  a  considerable  accretion  of  residential  population. 

BEAD,  a  small  globule  or  ball  used  in  necklaces,  and  made  of 
different  materials,  as  metal,  coral,  diamond,  amber,  ivory,  stone, 
pottery,  glass,  rock-crystal  and  seeds.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Middle  Eng.  bede,  from  the  common  Teutonic -word  for  "  to 
pray,"  cf .  German  beten  and  English  bedesman,  the  meaning  being 
transferred  from  "  prayer  "  to  the  spherical  bodies  strung  on  a 
rosary  and  used  in  counting'  prayers.  Beads  have  been  made 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  are  found  in  early  Egyptian  tombs; 
variegated  glass  beads,  found  in  the  ground  in  certain  parts  of 
Africa,  as  Ashantiland,  and  highly  prized  by  the  natives  as  aggry- 
beads,  are  supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  origin. 
Beads  of  the  more  expensive  materials  arc  strung  in  necklaces 
and  worn  as  articles  of  personal  adornment,  while  the  cheaper 
kinds  are  employed  for  the  decoration  of  women's  dress.  Glass 
beads  have  long  been  used  for  purposes  of  barter  with  savage 
tribes,  and  are  made  in  enormous  numbers  and  varieties, 
especially  in  Venice,  where  ttie  manufacture  has  existed  from  at 
least  the  14th  century.    Glass,  either  transparent,  or  of  opaque 


coloured  enamel  (smalti),  or  having  complex  patterns  produced 
by  the  twisting  of  threads  of  coloured  glass  throdgh  a  transparent 
body,  is  drawn  out  into  long  lubes,  from  which  the  beads  are 
pinched  off,  and  finished  by  being  rotated  with  sand  and  ashes  in 
heated  cylinders. 

In  architecture,  the  term  "  t>ead  "  is  given  to  a  small  cylindrical 
moulding,  in  classic  work  often  cut  into  bead  and  reel. 

BEADU,  also  Bedel  or  Beoell  (from  A.S.  bydel,  from  beodan, 
to  bid),  originally  a  subordinate  officer  of  a  court  or  deliberative 
assembly,  who  summoned  persons  to  appear  and  answer  charges 
against  them  (see  Du  Cange,  iupra  lit.  Bedellt).  As  such,  the 
beadle  goes  back  to  early  Teutonic  times;  he  was  probably 
attached  to  the  moot  as  its  messenger  or  summoner,  being  under 
the  direction  of  the  reeve  or  constable  of  the  leet.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  beadle  seems  to  have  diminished  in 
importance,  becoming  merely  the  crier  in  the  manor  and  forest 
courts,  and  sometimes  executing  processes.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed as  the  messenger  of  the  parish,  and  thus  became,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  but  in  reality  acted  more  as 
a  constable  by  keeping  order  in  the  diurch  and  churchyard  during 
service.  He  also  attended  upon  the  clergy',  the  churchwardens 
and  the  vestry.  He  was  appointed  by  the  parishioners  in  vestry, 
and  his  wages  were  payable  out  of  the  church  rate.  From  the 
Poor  law  Act  of  i6ox  till  the  act  of  1834  by  which  poor-law 
administration  was  transferred  to  guardians,  the  beadle  in 
England  was  an  officer  of  much  importance  in  his  capacity  of 
agent  for  the  overseers.  In  all  medieval  universities  the  bedel 
was  an  officer  who  exercised  various  executive  and  spectacular 
functions  (H.  Rashdall,  Hist,  of  Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
i.  193).  He  still  survives  in  many  universities  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  in  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 
he  is  now  shorn  of  much  of  his  importance.  At  Oxford  there  are 
four  bedels,  representing  the  faculties  of  law,  medidne,  arts  and 
divinity.  Their  duties  are  chiefly  processional,  the  junior  or 
sub-bedel  being  the  official  attendant  on  the  vice-chancellor, 
before  whom  he  bears  a  silver  mace.  At  Cambridge  there  are 
two,  termed  esquire-bedels,  who  both  walk  before  the  vice- 
chancellor,  bearing  maces. 

BEAK  (early  forms  beke  and  becke,  from  Fr.  bee,  late  Lat.  beuus, 
supposed  to  be  a  Gaulish  word;  the  Celtic  bee  and  beq,  however, 
are  taken  from  the  English),  the  homy  bill  of  a  bird,  and  so  used 
of  the  homy  ends  of  the  mandibles  of  the  octopus,  the  duck-billed 
platypus  and  other  animals;  hence  the  rostriim  {q.v.)  or  orna- 
mented prow  of  ancient  war  vessels.  The  term  is  also  applied,  in 
classic  architecture,  to  the  pendent  fillet  on  the  edge  of  the  corona 
of  a  cornice,  which  serves  as  a  drip,  and  prevents  the  rain  from 
flowing  inwards. 

The  slang  use  of "  beak  "  for  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  earlier  meam'ng, 
which  lasted  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century,  was 
"  watchman **  or  "constable."  According  to  Slang  and  its 
Analogues  (J.  S.  Farmer  and  W.  E.  Henley,  1890),  the  first 
example  of  its  later  use  is  in  the  napie  of  *'  the  Blind  Beak," 
which  was  given  to  Henry  Fieldin^s  half-brother,  Sir  John 
Fielding  (about  1 7 50) .  Thomas  Haiman,  in  his  book  on  vagrants, 
Caveat  or  Wareningfor  commen  cursitors,  Vulgarely  called  Vaga- 
bones,  X  573,  explains  harmansheck  as  "  counstable,"  harman  being 
the  word  for  the  stocks.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect 
"  btok  "  in  this  connexion  with  the  Old  English  biag,  a  gold 
torque  or  collar,  worn  as  a  symbol  of  authority,  but  this  could 
only  be  plausible  on  the  assumption  that  ".magistrate  "  was  the 
earlier  significance  of  the  word. 

BEAKER  (Scottish  bicker,  Lat.  bicarium,  Ger.  Becker,  a 
drinking-bowl),  a  large  wide-mouthed  drinking-cup  or  laboratory 
vesseL    See  Drinking- Vessels. 

BEALE,  DOROTHEA  (1831-1906),  English  schoolmistress, 
was  bom  on  the  21st  of  March  183 1  in  London,  her  father  being 
a  physician  of  good  family  and  cultivated  tastes.  She  had 
already  shown  a  strong  intellectual  bent  and  considerable  force 
of  character  when  in  1848  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  attend 
lectures  at  the  newly  opened  Queen's  College  for  Ladies,  London, 
and  from  1849  to  1856  she  herself  took  classes  there.    In  1857 
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for  a  few  months  she  became  head  teacher  of  the  Clergy 
Daughters'  school  at  Casterton,  Westmoreland,  but  narrow 
religious  prejudices  on  the  part  of  the  governors  led  to  her 
retirement.  In  1858  she  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Ladies 
College  at  Cheltenham  (opened  1854),  then  in  very  low  water. 
Her  tact  and  strenuousness,  backed  by  able  financial  manage- 
ment, led  to  its  success  being  thoroughly  established  by  1864, 
and  as  the  college  increased  in  numbers  new  buildings  were 
erected  from  1873  onwards.  Under  Miss  Beale's  headship  it 
grew  into  one  of  the  great  girls'  schools  of  the  country,  and  its 
development  and  example  played  an  important  part  in  the 
'revolution  effected  in  regard  to  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Miss  Beale  retained  her  post  till  her  death  on  the  9th  of  November 
1906.  Strongly  religious  by  nature,  broad-minded  and  keenly 
interested  in  all  branches  of  culture,  she  exercised  a  far-reaching 

influence  on  her  pupils. 
Her  Life  was  written  by  Elizabeth  Raikes  (1908). 

BEAM  (from  the  0.  Eng.  hiam^  cf.  Ger.  Baum,  a  tree,  to  which 
sense  may  be  referred  the  use  of  "  beam  "  as  meaning  the  rood 
or  crucifix,  and  the  survival  in  certain  names  of  trees,  as  horn- 
beam), a  solid  piece  of  timber,  as  a  beam  of  a  house,  of  a  plough, 
a  loom,  or  a  balance.  In  the  last  case,  from  meaning  simply  the 
cross-bar  of  the  balance,  "  beam  "  has  come  to  be  used  of  the 
whole,  as  in  the  expression  "  the  (king's  beam,"  ojr  "  common 
beam,"  which  refers  to  the  old  English  standard* balance  for 
wholesale  goods,  for  several  hundred  years  in  the  custody  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  London.  As  a  nautical  term,  "  beam  "  was 
transferred  from  the  main  cross- timbers  to  the  side  of  the  ship; 
thus  "  on  the  -weather-beam  "  means  "  to  windward,"  and  a 
ship  is  said  to  be  "  wide  in  the  beam  "  when  she  is  wide  horizon- 
tally. The  phrase  "  to  be  on  one's  beam-ends,"  denoting  a 
position  of  extreme  peril  or  helplessness,  is  borrowed  from  the 
position  of  a  ship  which  has  heeled  over  so  far  as  to  staAd  on  the 
ends  of  hec  horizontal  beams.  The  meaning  of  "  beam"  for 
shafts  or  rays  of  light  comes  apparently  from  the  use  of  the  word 
to  translate  the  Latin  columna  luciSf  a  pillar  of  light. 

BEAN  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Ger.  Bohne),  the  seed  of 
certain  leguminous  plants  cultivated  for  food  all  over  the  world, 
and  furnished  chiefly  by  the  genera  Viciaf  Phaseolus,  Dolichos 
and  others.  The  common  bean,  in  all  its  varieties,  as  cultivated 
in  Britain  and  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  is  the 
produce  of  Vicia  Paba.  The  French  bean,  kidney  bean,  or 
haricot,  is  the  seed  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris;  but  in  India  several 
other  species  of  this  genus  of  plants  are  raised,  and  form  no  small 
portion  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides  these  there  are 
numerous  other  pulses  cultivated  for  the  food  both  of  man  and 
domestic  animals,  to  which  the  name  bean  is  frequently  given. 
The  common  bean  is  even  more  nutritious  than  wheat;  and  it 
contains  a  very  high  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  under  the 
form  of  legumin,  which  amounts  on  an  average  to  24%.  It  is, 
however,  a  rather  coarse  food,  and  difficult  of  digestion,  and  is 
chiefly  used  to  feed  horses,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted. 
In  England  French  beans  are  chiefly,  almost  exclusively,  used 
in  the  green  state;  the  whole  pod  being  eaten  as  a  table  vegetable 
or  prepared  as  a  pickle.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutritious;  and 
in  Holland  and  Germany  the  pods  arc  preserved  in  salt  by  almost 
every  family  for  winter  and  spring  use.  The  green  pods  are  cut 
across  obliquely,  most  generally  by  a  machine  invented  for  the 
purpose,  and  salted  in  barrels.  When  wanted  for  use  they  are 
steeped  in  fresh  water  to  remove  the  salt,  and  broiled  or  stewed 
they  form  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  diet  at  a  time  when  no 
other  vegetable  may  be  had. 

The  broad  bean — Vicia  Faba,  or  Faba  vulgaris,  as  it  is  known 
by  those  botanists  who  regard  the  slight  diflferences  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  great  majority  of  the  species  of  the  vetch 
genus  {Vicia)  as  of  generic  importance — is  an  annual  which  has 
been  cultivated  from  prehistoric  times  for  its  nutritious  seeds. 

The  lake^iwellers  of  Switzerland,  and  northern  Italy  in  the 
bronze  age  cultivated  a  small-fruited  variety,  and  it  was  grown 
in  ancient  Egypt,  though,  according  to  Herodotus,  regarded 
by  the  priests  as  unclean.  The  ancient  Greeks  called  it  ir6a/<oc, 
the  Latins  faba,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  plant  is  a 


native  of  Europe.  Alphonse  de  CandoUe  (Origin  of 
Plants,  p.  320)  concludes  that  the  bean  was  introduced  into 
Europe  probably  by  the  western  Aryans  at  the  time  of  their 
earliest  migrations.  He  suggests  that  its  wild  habitat  was  two- 
fold some  thousands  of  years  ago,  one  of  the  centres  being  to  the 
south  of  the  Caspian,  the  other  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  tiiat 
its  area  has  long  been  in  process  of  diminution  and  extinction. 
The  nature  of  the  plant  favours  this  hypothesis,  for  its  seed  has 
no  means  of  dispersing  itself,  and  rodents  or  other  animals 
easily  make  prey  of  it;  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
going  against  this  plant  as  against  maize  would  have  gradually 
isolated  it  and  caused  it  to  disappear,  if  man  had  not  saved  it  by 
cultivation.  It  was  introducni  into  China  a  little  before  the 
Christian  era,  later  into  Japan  and  more  recently  into  India, 
though  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  parts  oLthe  higher  Hiiiia> 
layas  its  cultivation  has  survived  from  very  andent  times.  It 
is  a  plant  which  will  flourish  in  all  ordinary  good  garden  aoiL 
The  seeds  are  sown  about  4  in.  apart,  in  drills  3^  ft  asuxkdcr  for 
the  smaller  and  3  ft.  for  the  laiiger  sorts.  The  soil  should. 
preferably,  be  a  rather  heavy  loam,  deeply  worked  and  weO 
enriched.  For  an  early  crop,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  NovembcXp 
and  protected  during  winter  in  the  same  manner  as  early  peas. 
An  early  crop  may  also  be  obtained  by  dibbling  in  the  seeds  ia 
November,  sheltering  by  a  frame,  and  in  Februaiy  tranqilanting 
them  to  a  warm  border.  Successional  crops  are  obtained  by 
sowing  suitable  varieties  from  January  to  the  end  of  June.  A31 
the  qudture  necessary  is  that  the  earth  be  drawn  up  abofut  the 
stems.  The  plants  are  usually  topped  when  the  pods  have  set, 
as  this  not  only  removes  the  black  aphides  which  often  settle 
there,  but  is  also  found  to  promote  the  filling  of  the  pods. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  sorts: — for  eaiiy  use. 
Early  Mazagan,  Long-pod,  Marshall's  Early  Prolific  and  Sevilk 
Long-pod;  for  late  use,  Carter's  Mammoth  Long-pod  and  BroMi 
Windsor. 

The  horse-bean  is  a  variety — ^var.  equina. 

Cultivation  of  Field-bean. — Several  varieties  of  Vida  Foha 
{e.g.  the  horse  bean,  the  mazagan,  the  tick  bean,  the  winter 
bean)  are  cultivated  in  the  field  for  the  sake  both  ol  the 
which  is  used  as  food  for  live-stock,  and  of  the  havdm,  wl 
serves  for  either  fodder  or  litter.  They  are  best  adapted  for 
heavy  soils  such  as  clays  or  clayey  loams.  The  time  for  sowing 
is  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  beginning  of  March,  or  in  the 
case  of  winter  beans  from  the  end  of  September  lo  the  middle 
of  November.  The  bean-crop  b  usually  interposed  between  two 
crops  of  wheat  or  some  other  cereal.  If  spring  beans  are  to  be 
sown,  the  land  after  harvest  is  dressed  with  farmyard  Bi&nure; 
which  is  then  ploughed  in.  In  January  the  soil  is  leveOed  with 
the  harrows,  and  the  seed,  which  should  be  hard  and  light  brown 
in  colour,  is  drilled  in  rows  from  15  to  24  in.  apart  at  the  rate 
of  from  a  to  a\  bushels  to  the  acre  and  then  harrowed  in.  The 
alternative  is  to  "  dibble  "  the  seed  in  the  furrow  left  by  the 
autumn  ploughing  and  cover  it  in  with  the  harrows;  or  the 
land  may  be  ridged  with  the  double-bnasted  plou^,  nanuie 
deposited  in  the  furrows  and  the  seed  sown  broadcast,  the  ridges 
being  then  split  back  so  as  to  cover  both  manure  and  seed. 
After  the  plant  shows,  horse-hoeing  and  hand-boeing  bctweoi 
the  rows  is  carried  on  so  kmg  as  the  plant  is  small  enough  to 
suffer  no  injury  therefrom.  The  routine  <A  cultivatioD  for 
winter  beans  hardly  differs  from  that  described  except  as  regards 
the  time  of  sowing. 

Beans  are  cut  when  the  leaf  is  fallen  and  the  haulm  is  afaoost 
black  either  with  the  fagging  hook  or  thexeaping  machine,  though 
the  stoutness  of  the  sulks  causes  a  severe  strain  on  the  latter 
implement.  They  are  tied  and  stooked,  and  are  so  left  for  a 
considerable  time  before  stacking.  There  is  less  fear  of  injury  to 
the  crop  through  damp  than  in  the  case  of  other  cereals.  Their 
value  for  feeding  purposes  increases  in  the  stack,  where  they  may 
remain  for  a  year  or  more  before  threshing.  Pea  and  bean 
weevils,  both  striped  {Sitones  lintaius)  and  spotted  (Sitema 
crinitus),  and  the  bean  aphis  {Aphis  rumicis),  are  noted  pests  of 
the  crop.  Winter  beans  come  to  maturity  eariicr  than  the 
spring-sown  varieties,  and  are  therefore  strong  enough  lo  resisc 
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the  atU^  ol  the  aphis  by  the  end  of  June,  when  it  begins  its 
lavages.    Field-beans  yield  from  25  to  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 

PhoMcius  ntlgaris,  the  kidney,  French  or  haricot  bean,  an 
annual,  dwarf  and  bushy  in  growth,is  widely  cultivated  in  temper- 
ate, sub-tropical  and  tropical  regions,  but  is  nowhere  known  aa 
a  wild  plant.  It  was  long  supposed  tabc  of  Indian  origin,  an  idea 
which  was  disproved  by  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  who  sums  up  the 
facts  bearing  on  its  origin  as  follows: — Pkaseolus  vulgaris  has  not 
been  long  cultivated  in  India,  the  south-west  of  Asia  and  Egypt, 
and  St  is  not  certain  that  it  was  known  in  Europe  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  At  the  latter  epoch  the  number  of  varieties 
in  European  gardens  suddenly  increased,  and  all  authors  began 
to  mention  them.  The  majority  of  the  species  of  the  genus  exist 
in  South  America,  and  seeds  apparently  belonging  to  the  species 
in  question  have  been  found  in  Peruvian  tombs  of  an  imcertain 
date,  intermixed  with  many  species,  all  American.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  the  plant  is  of  South  American  origin. 

It  is  a  tender  annual,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  rich  light  loamy 
soil  and  a  warm  sheltered  situation.  The  soil  should  be  well 
enriched  with  hot-bed  dimg.  The  earliest  crop  may  be  sown  by 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  If,  however,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  is  below  45",  the  beans  make  but  little  pro- 
gress. The  main  crops  should  be  got  in  early  in  May;  and  a  later 
sowing  may  be  made  early  in  July.  The  earlier  plantings  may  be 
sown  in  small  pots,  and  put  in  frames  or  houses,  until  they  can  be 
safely  planted  out-of-doors.  A  light  covering  of  straw  or  some 
other  simple  shelter  suffices  to  protect  from  late  frosts.  The  seeds 
should  be  covered  i^  or  2  in.  deep,  the  distance  between  the  rows 
being  about  3  ft.,  or  for  the  dwarf  est  sorts  18  in.,  and  that  between 
plan  ts  from  4  to  6  in.  The  pods  may  be  used  as  a  green  vegetable, 
in  which  case  they  should  be  gathered  whilst  they  are  so  crisp  as 
to  be  readily  snapped  in  two  when  bent;  but  when  the  dry  seeds 
are  to  be  used  the  pods  should  be  allowed  to  ripen.  As  the  green 
pods  are  gathered  others  will  continue  to  be  formed  in  abundance, 
but  if  old  seed-forming  pods  are  allowed  to  remain  the  formation 
of  young  ones  will  be  greatly  checked.  There  are  numerous 
varieties;  among  the  b^t  are  Canadian  Wonder,  Canterbury 
and  Blade  Negro. 

Phasedus  multifioms^  scarlet  runner,  is  nearly  allied  to  P. 
mdgaris,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  variety,  but 
differs  in  its  climbing  habit.  It  is  naturally  perennial  and  has  a 
thick  fleshy  root,  but  is  grown  in  Great  Britain  as  a  tender  annual. 
Its  bright,  generally  scarlet  flowers,  arranged  in  long  racemes,  and 
-the  fact  that  it  will  flourish  in  any  ordinary  good  garden  .soil, 
combine  to  make  it  a  favourite  garden  plant.  It  is  also  of  interest 
as  being  one  of  the  few  plants  that  twine  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun.  The  seeds  of  the  runner  beans 
should  be  sown  in  an  open  plot, — the  first  sowing  in  May,  another 
at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  a  third  about  the  middle  of  June. 
In  the  London  market-gardens  they  are  sown  8  to  x  2  in.  apart,  in 
4  ft.  rows  if  the  soil  is  good.  The  twining  tops  are  pinched  or  cut 
off  when  the  plants  are  from  a  to  a^  ft.  high,  to  save  the  expense 
of  staking.  It  is  better,  however,  in  private  gardens  to  have  the 
rows  standing  separately,  and  to  support  the  plants  by  stakes  6  or 
7  ft.  high  and  about  a  foot  apart,  the  tops  of  the  stakes  being 
crossed  about  one-third  down.  If  the  weather  is  dry  when  the 
pods  are  forming  abundantly,  plenty  of  tepid  water  should  "be 
supplied  to  the  plants.  In  training  the  shoots  to  their  supports, 
they  should  be  twined  from  right  to  left,  contrary  to  the  course 
of  the  sun  or  they  will  not  lay  hold.  By  frequently  picking  the 
pods  the  plants  are  encouraged  to  form  fresh  blooms  from  which 
pods  may  be  picked  until  the  approach  of  frost. 

The  ordinary  scarlet  runner  is  most  commonly  grown,  but  there 
15  a  white-flowered  variety  which  has  also  white  seeds;  this  is 
Tcry  pn^fic  and  of  excellent  quality.  Another  variety  called 
Painted  Lady,  with  the  flowers  red  and  white,  is  very  ornamental, 
but  not  so  productive.  Carter's  Champion  is  a  large-podded 
productive  variety. 

Another  spedes  P.  lunatus,  the  Lima  bean,  a  tall  biennial  with 
a  scimitar-shaped  pod  (whence  the  specific  name)  2  to  3  in.  long 
containing  a  few  large  seeds,  is  widely  cultivated  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  worid. 


The  young  pods  of  another  leguminous  climbing  herb,  Dcikkos 
Lablabf  as  well  as  the  seeds,  are  widely  used  in  the  tropics,  as  we 
use  the  kidney  bean.  The  plant  is  probably  a  nadve  of  tropical 
Africa,  but  is  ;iow  generally  cultivated  in  the  tropics.  The  word 
Pdichos  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  was  used  by  Theophrastus  for  the 
scarlet  rimner. 

Another  species,  D.  biflorus,  is  the  horse  gram,  the  seed  of 
which  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  class  of  natives  in  India,  and  Is  also, 
as  are  the  pods,  a  food  for  horses  and  cattle. 

The  Soy  bean,  Glycine  kispida,  was  induded  by  Linnaeus  in 
the  genus  Dolichos.  It  is  cxtensivdy  cultivated  in  China  and 
Japan,  chiefly  for  the  pleasant-flavoured  seed  from  which  is 
prepared  a  piquant  sauce.  It  is  also  widely  grown  in  India, 
where  the  bean  is  eaten,  while  the  plant  forms  a  valuable  fodder; 
it  is  cultivated  for  the  latter  purpose  in  the  United  States. 

Other  references  to  beans  will  be  found  under  sp)ccial  headings, 
such  as  Cal.\dar  Bean,  Locust-Tree.  There  are  also  several 
non-leguminoiu  seeds  to  which  the  popular  name  bean  is  attached. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  sacred  Egyptian  or  Pytha- 
gorean bean  {Nelumbinm  speciosum),  and  the  Ignatius  bean 
(probably  Slrychnos  wudtifiora)^  a  source  of  strychnine. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  madcuseof  beans  in  gathering 
the  votes  of  the  people,  and  for  the  election  of  magistrates.  A 
white  bean  signified  absolution,  and  a  black  one  condemnation. 
Beans  had  a  mysterious  use  in  the  Umuraiia  and  parentaliaf 
where  the  master  of  the  family,  after  washing  his  hands  three 
times,  threw  black  beans  over  his  head  nine  times,  reiterating 
the  words  "  I  redeem  myself  and  my  family  by  these  beans." 

BEAN-FEAST,  primarily  an  annual  dinner  given  by  an  em- 
ployer to  his  workpeople,  and  then  colloquially  any  jollification. 
The  phrase  is  variously  derived.  The  most  probable  theory  is 
that  which  connects  it  with  the  custom  in  France,  and  afterwards 
in  Germany  and  England,  of  a  feast  on  Twelfth  Night,  at  which 
a  cake  with  a  bean  buried  in  it  was  a  great  feature.  The  bean- 
king  was  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  slice  of  cake  in 
which  was  the  bean.  This  choosing  of  a  king  or  queen  by  a  bean 
was  formerly  a  common  Christmas  diversion  at  the  English  and 
Scottish  courts,  and  in  both  English  universities.  This  monarch 
was  master  of  the  revels  like  his  congener  the  lord  of  misrule.  A 
due  to  his  original  ftmctions  is  possibly  found  in  the  old  popular 
belief  that  the  weather  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  was 
determined  by  the  weather  of  the  twelve  days  from  Christmas  to 
Twelfth  Night,  the  weather  of  each  particular  month  bdng  prog- 
nosticated from  each  day.  Thus  the  king  of  the  bean  of  Twelfth 
Night  may  have  originally  reigned  for  the  twelve  days,  his  chief 
duty  being  the  performance  of  magical  ceremonies  for  ensuring 
good  weather  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  Probably  in 
him  and  theiord  of  misrule  it  is  correct  to  find  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  old  king  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  real  man  who  personated 
Saturn  and,  when  the  revels  ceased,  suffered  a  real  death  in  his 
assumed  character.  Another  but  most  improbable  derivation  for 
bean-feast  connects  it  with  M.E.  bene  "  prayer,"  "request,"  the 
allusion  bdng  to  the  soliciting  of  alms  towards  the  co&t  of  their 
Twelfth  Night  dinner  by  the  workpeople. 

See  Wayzcoosbj  Misrule,  Lord  or;  also  J.  Boemus,  Meres, 
leges  et  ritus  omnium  gentium  (Lyons.  1541),  p.  222;  Laisnei 
de  la  Salle,  Croyances  et  Ugendes  du  centre  ae  la  France,  i.  19-29: 
Lecceur,  Esetuisses  du  Bocage  normand,  ii.  125;  Schmitz,  Sitten  una 
Sagen  des  Eifter  Volkes,  i.  6;  Brand,  Popular  Aniiouities  of  Great 
Bntain  (Hazlitt's  cd'  .,  1905).  under  "Twelfth  Night";  Cortet, 
Fdtes  rdiiieuses,  p.  29  sqq. 

BEAR,  properly  the  name  of  the  European  brown  bear  (Ursus 
afctus)^  but  extended  to  include  all  the  members  of  the  Ursidae^ 
the  typical  family  of  Arctoid  carnivora,  distinguished  by  their 
massive  bodies,  short  limbs,  and  almost  rudimentary  tails. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Indian  sloth-bear,  all  the  species 
have  forty-two  teeth,  of  which  the  incisors  and  canines  closely 
resemble  those  of  purely  carnivorous  mammals;  while  the 
molars,  and  especially  the  one  known  as  the . "  sectorial "  or 
"  camassial,"  have  their  surfaces  tuberculated  so  as  to  adapt 
them  for  grinding  vegetable  substances.  As  might  have  been 
supposed  from  their  dentition,  the  bears  are  omnivorous;  but 
most  prefer  vegetable  food,  induding  honey,  when  a  suffidcnt 
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supply  of  this  can  be  had.    The  grizzly  bear,  however,  is  chiefly 
carnivorous;  while  the  polar  bear  is  almost  wholly  so. 

Bears  are  five-toed,  and  provided  with  formidable  claws, 
which  are  not  retraciile,  and  thus  better  fitted  for  digging  and 
climbing  than  for  tearing.  Most  climb  trees  in  a  slow,  lumbering 
fashion,  and,  in  descending,  always  come  hind-quarters  first. 
The  grizzly  bear  is  said  to  lose  this  power  of  climbing  in  the 
adult  stage.  In  northern  countries  bears  retire  during  the 
winter  into  caves  and  the  hollows  of  trees,  or  allow  the  falling 
snow  to  cover  them,  and  there  remain  dormant  till  the  advent 
of  spring,  about  which  time  the  female  tisually  produces  her 
young.  These  are  bom  naked  and  blind,  and  it  is  commonly 
five  weeks  before  they  see,  or  become  covered  with  hair.  Before 
hibernating  the  adults  grow  very  fat,  and  it  is  by  the  gradual 
consumption  of  this  fat — known  in  commem  as  bear's  grease — 
that  such  vital  action  as  is  necessary  to  the  continuance  oi  life 
is  sustained. 

The  bear  family  is  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  except  Australia,  and  in  all  climates,  from 
the  highest  northern  latitudes  yet  reached  by  man  to  the  warm 
regions  of  India  and  Malaya.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  Africa 
the  single  representative  of  the  family  found  on  that  continent 
occurs. 

The  polar  or  white  bear  {Ursus  maritimus),  common  to  the 
Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  species  by  having  the  soles  of  the  feet  covered  with  dose-set 
hairs, — in  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  creattire,  the  bear 
being  thereby  enabled  to  walk  securely  on  slippery  ice.  In  the 
whiteness  of  its  fur  also,  it  shows  such  an  assimilation  in  colour 
to  that  of  surrounding  nature  as  must  be  of  considerable  service 
in  concealing  it  from  its  prey.  The  food  of  the  white  bear 
consists  chiefly  of  seals  and  fish,  in  pursuit  of  which  it  shows 
great  power  of  swimming  and  diving,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  sagacity;  but  its  food  also  includes  the  carcases  of  whales, 
birds  and  dieir  eggs,  and  grass  and  berries  when  these  can  be 
had.  That  it  can  sustain  life  on  a  purely  vegetable  diet  is  proved 
by  instances  on  record  of  its  being  fed  for  years  on  bread  only,  in 
confinement.  These  bears  are  strong  swimmers,  Sir  Edward 
Sabine  having  found  one  "  swimming  powerfully  40  nu^from 
the  nearest  shore,  and  with  no  ice  in  sight  to  afford  it  rest." 
They  are  often  carried  on  floating  ice  to  great  distances,  and  to 
more  southem  latitudes  than  their  own,  no  fewer  than  twelve 
Polar  bears  having  been  known  to  reach  Iceland  in  this  way 
during  one  winter.  The  female  always  hibernates,  but  the  male 
may  be  seen  abroad  at  all  seasons.  In  bulk  the  white  bear 
exceeds  most  other  members  of  the  family,  measuring  nearly 
9  ft  in  length,  and  often  weighing  1600  lb. 

Land  bears  have  the  soles  of  the  feet  destitute  of  hair,  and 
their  fur  more  or  less  shaggy.  On  these  the  brown  bear  {Ursus 
arctus, — &/Mcrof  of  Aristotle)  is  found  in  .one  or  other  of  its 
varieties  all  over  the  temperate  and  north  temperate'  regions  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  from  Spain  to  Japan.  The  fur  is  usually 
brownish,  but  there  are  black,  blackish-grey  and  yellowish 
varieties.  It  is  a  solitary  animal,  frequenting  the  wooded  parts 
of  the  regions  it  inhabits,  and  living  on  a  mixed  diet  of  fruits, 
vegetable,  honey,  fish  and  the  smaller  animals.  In  winter  it 
hibernates,  concealing  itself  in  some  hollow  or  cavern.  It  does 
not  seek  to  attack  man;  but  when  baited,  or  in  defence  of  its 
young,  shows  great  courage  and  strength,  rising  on  its  hind  legs 
and  endeavouring  to  grasp  its  antagonist  in  an  embrace.  Bear- 
baiting,  till  within  comparatively  recent  times,  was  a  favourite 
sport  throughout  Europe,  but,  along  with  cock-fighting  and 
badger-baiting,  has  gradually  disappeared  before  a  more  humane 
civilization.  It  was  a  favourite  pastime  among  the  Romans, 
who  imported  their  bears  from  Britain,  a  proof  that  the  animal 
was  then  comparatively  abundant  in  that  country;  indeed, 
from  reference  made  to  it  in  early  Scottish  history,  the  bear  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  extirpated  in  Britain  before  the  end  of 
the  nth  century.  It  is  now  found  in  greatest  abundance  in 
Norway,  Russia  and  Siberia,  where  hunting  the  bear  is  a  favourite 
sport,  and  where,  when  dead,  its  remains  are  highly  valued. 
Among  the  Kamchadales  "  the  skin  of  the  bear,"  says  a  traveller. 


"  forms  their  beds  and  their  coverlets,  bonnets  for  tiieir  hctds, 
gloves  for  their  hands  and  collars  for  dicir  dogs.  The  flesh  sad 
fat  are  their  dainties.  Of  the  intestines  they  make  masb  or 
covers  for  their  faces,  to  protect  them  from  the  f^are  of  the  son 
in  the  spring,  and  use  them  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  by  cxtendiog 
them  over  their  windows.  Even  the  shoulder-blades  are  said 
to  be  put  in  requisition  for  cutting  grass."  In  confinement  the 
broMm  bear  is  readily  tamed;  and  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  fadUty  with  which  it  can  sustain  itself  on  the  hind  feet 
to  teach  it  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  music  It  measares  4  ft  in 
length,  and  is  about  a}  ft.  high.  Of  this  spedes  Oowther's 
bear  from  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  Sjrrian  bear  {JJrsus  erdus 
Pyriacus)  and  the  snow  or  isabelline  bear  (  Urstu  cactus  isabdHnits) 
of  the  Himalaya  are  local  races,  or  at  most  subspedcs.'  Americu 
naturalists  regard  the  big^  brown  bears  of  Alaska  as  a  distiact 
group.  They  range  from'Sitka  to  the  extremity  of  the  Alaskao 
Peninsula,  over  Kodiak  Island,  and  inland.  Their  distinctive 
external  features  are  their  laige  size,  light-brown  colour,  lug;h 
shoulders,  massive  heads  of  great  breadth  and  shaggy  ooat 

The  grizzly  bear  (Ursus  arctus  korribilis^  formerly  known  as  U. 
ferox)  is  regarded  by  some  naturalists  as  a  distinct  spedes  and  by 
others  as  a  variety  of  the  brown  bear,  to  which  it  is  dosely  allied. 
It  was  said  to  exceed  all  other  American  manunals  in  ferodty  of 
disposition  and  muscular  strength.  Stories  were  told  of  its 
attacking  the  bison,  and  it  has  been  reported  to  cany  off  the 
carcase  of  a  wapiti,  weighing  nearly  xooo  lb,  for  a  coosidexable 
distance  to  its  den,  there  to  devour  it  at  leisure.  It  also  eats  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Its  fur  is  usually  of  a  yellowish-brovn  colour, 
coarse  and  grizzled,  and  of  little  value  oommerdally,  while  its 
flesh,  unlike  that  of  other  bears,  is  uneatable  even  by  the  Indians. 
The  grizzly  bear  is  now  rare  in  the  United  States,  save  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Clearwater  Mountains  of  Idaho, 
though  more  common  in  British  Columbia.  Several  geographical 
races  are  recognized.  The  Tibet  bear  (U.  pruinosus)  is  a  Ugbt- 
coloured  small  spedes. 

The  American  black  bear  (fjrsus  americanus)  occurs  thioo^at 
the  wooded  parts  of  the  North  American  continent,  whence  it  b 
being  gradually  driven  to  make  room  for  man.  It  is  similar  in 
size  to  the  brown  bear,  but  its  fur  is  of  a  soft  even  texture,  and  of 
a  shining  black  colour,  to  which  it  owes  its  commercial  value.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  xgth  century  black  bears  were  killed  in 
enormous  numbers  for  their  furs»  which  at  that  time  were  highiy 
valued.  In  1803  the  skins  imported  into  England  numbcr^d 
25,000,  but  the  imports  haye  since  decreased  to  one-half  of  th:ii 
number.  They  arc  chiefly  used  for  military  acxoutrements.  This 
is  a  timid  animal,  feeding  almost  solely  on  fruits,  and  lyivg 
dormant  during  winter,  at  which  period  it  is  most  frequently 
killed.  It  is  an  object  of  superstitious  reverence  to  the  Indians, 
who  never  kill  it  without  apologizing  and  deploring  the  necesdty 
which  impeb  them  to  do  so. 

The  Himalayan  black  bear  (U.  torquaius)  is  found  in  the  forest 
regions  ranging  from  the  Persian  frontier  eastward  to  Asam. 
The  average  length  is  about  s  ft.;  there  is  no  under-fur,  and  the 
coat  is  smooth,  black  in  colour,  with  the  ezcepticm  of  a  white 
hon>eshoe-mark  on  the  chest.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  fruit  and  roots, 
but  kills  sheep,  goats,  deer,  ponies  and  cattle,  and  sometimes 
devours  carrion. 

The  small  bmang  or  Malayan  bear  (  Ursus  nudayeMUs)  isof  a  jrt- 
black  colour,  with  a  white  semilunar  mark  00  the  diest,  and 
attains  a  length  of  4)  ft.  Its  food  consists  almost  soldy  of 
vegetables  and  honey,  but  the  latter  is  its  favourite  food,— the 
extreme  length  and  pUability  of  the  tongue  enabling  it  to  scoop 
out  the  honeycombs  from  the  hollows  of  trees.  It  is  found  ia  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Islands,  and  is  readily  tamed. 

Not  much  larger  than  the  Maky  bear  is  the  South  Aocricaa 
spectacled  bear  of  the  Andes  {,U.  omaius)^  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  by  the  presence  of  a  perforation  in  the  lower  end  <rf  the 
humerus,  and  hence  sometimes  separated  as  Tnmarcius,  It  b 
black,  with  tawny  rings  round  the  eyes,  and  white  cheeks,  throat 
and  chest.  A  second  race  or  spedes  exists. 
The  sloth-bear  {Melursus  labiatus  or  mrsinus)  is  distinguished 
>  Lydekker,  in  Proc.  Zool.  5oc..  1897,  P>  4i'* 
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by  the  absence  of  one  pair  of  upper  incisors/ the  small  size  of  the 
cheek-teeth  and  the  very  extensile  character  of  the  lips.  It  is 
adso  known  as  the  aswail  and  the  honey-bear,  the  last  name  being 
also  given  to  the  Malay  bear  and  the  kinkajou.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  brown  bear,  is  covered  with  long,  black  hair,  and  of 
extremely  uncouth  aq[>ect  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  regions 
of  India,  is  readily  tamed  and  is  the  bear  usually  exhibited  by 
the  Hindu  jugglers.  The  food  consists  of  fruits,  honey  and 
white  ants. 

Fosnl  remains  of  extmct  bears  first  occur  in  strata  of  the 

Pliocoie  age.    Those  of  the  great  cave  bear  (Ursus  spelaeus), 

found  abundantly  in  certain  caverns  of  central  Europe  and  Asia, 

show  that  it  must  have  exceeded  in  size  the  polar  bear  of  the 

present  day.    Its  remains  are  also  found  in  similar  situations  in 

Britain  associated  with  those  of  an  allied  species  (Ursus  priscus). 

BBAB-BAITINQ  and  BULL-BAITING,  sports  formerly  veiy 

popular  in  En^and  but  now  suppressed  on  account  of  their 

cruelty.    They  took  place  in  arenas  built  in  the  form  of  theatres 

which  were  the  common  resort  ev6n  of  cultivated  people.    In  the 

bear-gardens,  which  are  known  to  have  existed  since  the  time  of 

Henry  II.,  the  bear  was  chained  to  a  stake  by  one  hind  leg  or  by 

the  neck  and  worried  by  dogs.    Erasmus,  writing  (about  1500) 

from  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  spoke  of  "  many  herds  of 

bears  maintained  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  baiting." 

Sunday  was  the  favourite  day  for  these  sports.    Hentzncr, 

writing  in   1598,  describes  the  bear-garden  at  Bankside  as 

"  another  place,  built  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  which  serves  for 

the  baiting  of  Bulls  and  Bears.    They  are  fastened  behind,  and 

then  worried  by  great  English  bull-dogs,  but  not  without  great 

risk  to  the  dogs  from  the  horns  of  the  one  and  the  teeth  of  the 

other,  and  it  sometimes  happens  they  are  killed  upon  the  spot; 

fresh  ones  are  immediately  supplied  in  the  places  of  those  that 

are  wounded  or  tired."    He  also  describes  the  whipping  of  a 

blinded  bear,  a  favourite  variation  of  bear-baiting.    For  a  famous 

baiting  which  took  place  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1575  thirteen 

bears  were  provided.    Of  it  Robert  Laneham  (fl.  157s)  wrote, "  it 

was  a  sport  very  pleasant  to  see,  to  see  the  bear,  with  his  pink 

eyes,  tearing  after  his  enenucs'  approach;  the  nimbleness  and 

wait  of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage  and  the  force  and  experience 

of  the  bear  again  to  avoid  his  assaults:  if  he  were  bitten  in  one 

fSiict  how  he  would  pinch  in  another  to  get  free;  that  if  he  were 

taken  once,  then  by  what  shift  with  biting,  wiUi  clawing,  with 

roaring,  with  tossing  and  tumbling  he  would  work  and  wind 

himself  from  them;  and  when  he  was  loose  to  shake  his  ears 

twice  or  thrice  with  the  blood  and  the  slaver  hanging  about  his 

physiognomy."    The  famous  *'  Paris  Garden  "  in  Southwark  was 

the  chief  bear-garden  in  London.    A  Spanish  nobleman  of  the 

time,  who  was  taken  to  see  a  pony  baitnl  that  had  an  ape  tied  to 

its  back,  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  "  to  see  the  animal 

kicking  amongst  the  dogs,  with  the  screaming  of  the  ape,  behold- 

ing  the  curs  hanging  from  the  ears  and  neck  of  the  pony,  is  very 

laughable."   Butler  describes  a  bear-baiting  at  length  in  the  first 

canto  of  his  Hvdibras. 

The  Puritans  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  animal-baiting, 
although  Macaulay  sarcastically  suggested  that  this  was  "  not 
because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  q>ectaton."  The  efforts  of  the  Puritans  seem,  however, 
to  have  had  little  effect,  for  we  find  the  sport  flourishing  at  the 
Restoration;  but  the  conscience  of  cultivated  people  seems  to 
have  been  touched,  for  Evelyn  wrote  in  his  Diary,  imder  the  date 
of  June  x6th,  1670: "  I  went  with  some  friends  to  the  bear-garden, 
where  was  cock-fighting,  dog-fighting,  bear  and  bull  baiting,  it 
being  a  famous  day  for  all  these  butcherly  sports,  or  rather 
barbarous  cruelties.  The  bulk  did  exceedingly  well,  but  the 
Irish  wolf-dog  exceeded,  which  was  a  tall  greyhound,  a  stately 
creatttfe  indeed,  who  beat  a  cruel  mastiff.  One  of  the  bulls 
tossed  a  dog  full  into  a  lady's  lap,  as  she  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes 
at  a  considerable  height  from  the  arena.  Two  poor  dogs  were 
killed,  and  so  all  ended  with  the  ape  on  horseback,  and  I  most 
heartily  weary  of  the  rude  and  dirty  pastime,  which  I  had  not 
seen,  I  think,  in  twenty  years  before."  Steele  also  attacked 
these  cruel  sports  in  the  TatUr.    Nevertheless,  when  the  tsar 


Nicholas  I.  visited  England  as  cesarevich,  hd  was  taken  to  see  a 
prize-fight  and  a  bull-baiting.  In  this  latter  form  of  the  sport 
the  bull's  nose  was  tisually  blown  full  of  pepper  to  render  him 
the  more  furious.  The  bull  was  often  allowed  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  into  which  to  thrust  his  nose  and  lips,  his  most  vulner- 
able parts.  Sometimes  the  bull  was  tethered,  and  dogs,  trained 
for  the  purpose,  set  upon  him  one  by  one,  a  successful  attack 
resulting  in  the  dog  fastening  his  teeth  firmly  in  the  bull's  snout 
This  was  called  **  pinning  the  bull."  A  sport  called  bull-Tunning 
was  popular  in  several  towns  of  England,  particularly  at  Tutbury 
and  Stamford.  Its  establishment  at  Tutbury  was  due  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  to  whose  minstrels,  on.  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
festival  on  August  i6th  the  prior  of  Tutbury,  for  his  tenure, 
delivered  a  buU,  which  had.hls  horns  sawn  off,  his  ears  and  tail 
cut  off,  his  nostrils  filled  with  pepper  and  his  whole  body  smeared 
with  soap.  The  minstrels  gave  chase  to  the  bull,  which  became 
the  property  of  any  minstrel  of  the  county  of  Stafford  who 
succeeded  in  holding  him  long  enough  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair. 
Otherwise  he  was  returned  to  the  prior.  At  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  this  tenure  devolved  upon  the  dukes  of  Devon- 
shire, who  suppressed  it  in  1788.  At  Stamford  the  running  took 
place  annually  on  November  xjth,  the  bull  being  provided  by 
the  butchers  of  the  town,  the  townspeople  taking  part  m  the 
chase,  which  was  carried  on  until  both  people  and  beast  were 
exhausted,  and  ended  in  the  killing  of  the  bull.  Certain  rules 
were  strictly  observed,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  carrying 
sticks  or  staves  that  were  shod  with  iron.  .The  Stamford  bull- 
nmning  survived  well  into  the  19th  century.  Bear-baiting  and 
bull-baiting  were  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament  in  1835. 

BBABD,  WILUAM  HOLBROOK  (xSss-xgoo),  American 
painter,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  April  1825  at  Painesville,  Ohio. 
He  studied  abroad,  and  in  186 1  removed  to  New  York  City, 
where  in  1862  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  He  was  a  prolific  worker  and  a  man  of  much  inven- 
tiveness and  originality,  though  of  modest  artistic  endowment. 
His  htmiorous  treatment  of  cats,  dogs,  horses  and  monkeys, 
generally  with  some  human  occupation  and  expression,  usually 
satirical,  gave  him  a  great  vogue  at  one  time,  and  his  pictures 
were  largely  reproduced.  His  brother,  James  Henry  Beard 
(1814-X893),  was  also  a  painter. 

BEARD  (A.S.  beard,  O.  H.  and  Mod..  Ger.  Bart,  Dan.  baard, 
Icel.  bar,  rim,  edge,  beak  of  a  '^p,  &c.,  O.  Slav,  barda,  Russ. 
barodd.  Cf.  Wel^  barf,  Lat.  barba,  though,  according  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary,  the  connexion  is  for  phonetic  reasons 
doubtful).  Modem  usage  applies  this  word  to  the  hair  grown 
upon  a  man's  chin  and  cheek.  When  the  chin  is  shaven,  what 
remains  upon  the  cheeks  is  called  whiskers.  "  Moustache  "  or 
"  moustaches  "  describes  the  hair  upon  the  upper  lip.  But  the 
words  have  in  the  past  had  less  exact  meaning.  Beard  has 
stood  alone  for  all  these  things,  and  whisker  has  in  its  time 
signified  what  We  now  call  moustache,  as  in  the  case  of  Robinson 
Crusoe's  great  pair  of  "  Turkish  whiskers." 

The  bMrded  races  of  mankind  have  ever  held  the  beard  in 
high  honour.  It  is  the  sign  of  fuU  manhood;  the  lad  or  the 
eunuch  is  beardless,  and  the  bearded  woman  is  reckoned  a  witch, 
a  loathsome  thing  to  all  ages.  Also  the  beard  shrinks  from  the 
profane  hand;  a  tug  at  the  beard  is  sudden  pain  and  dishonour. 
The  Roman  senator  sat  like  a  carven  thing  until  the  wondering 
Goth  touched  his  long  beard;  but  then  he  stfUck,  although  he 
died  for  the  blow.  The  future  King  John  gave  deadly  offence 
to  the  native  chieftains,  when  visiting  Ireland  in  1185,  by  pluck- 
ing at  their  flowing  beards. 

David's  ambassadors  had  their  beards  despitefully  shaven  by 
a  bold  heathen.  Their  own  king  mercifully  covered  their  shame 
— "  Tarry  ye  at  Jericho  until  your  beards  be  grown  "  — but  war 
answered  the  insult.  The  oath  on  the  beard  is  as  old  as  history, 
and  we  have  an  echo  of  it  in  the  first  English  political  ballad 
when  Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  swears  "  by.  his  chin  "  revenge  on 
Warenne. 

Adam,  our  first  father,  was  by  tradition  created  with  a  beard: 
Zeus  Allfather  is  bearded,  and  the  old  painters  and  carvers  who 
hardily  pictured  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  gave  Him  the 
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long  beard  of  his  fatherhood.  The  race-fathers  h^ve  it  and  the 
ancient  heroes.  Abraham  and  Agamemnon,  Woden  and  King 
Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  must  all  be  bearded  in  our  pictures. 
With  the  Mahommedan  peoples  the  beard  as  worn  by  an  un> 
shaven  prophet  has  ever  been  in  high  renown,  the  more  so  that 
amongst  most  of  the  conquering  tribes  who  first  acknowledged 
the  unity  of  God  and  prophethood  of  Mahomet  it  grows  freely. 
But  before  Mahomet's  day,  kings  of  Persia  had  plaited  their 
sacred  beards  with  golden  thread,  and  the  lords  of  Nineveh  had 
curiously  curled  and  oiled  beards  such  as  their  winged  bull  wears. 
Bohadin  tells  us  that  Saladin's  little  son  wept  for  terror  when 
he  saw  the  crusaders'  envoys  "  with  their  clean-shaven  chins." 
Selim  I.  (1512-1521)  comes  down  as  a  Turkish  sultan  who  broke 
into  holy  custom  and  cut  off  his  beard,  telling  a  remonstrating 
Mufti  that  his  vizier  should  now  have  nothing  to  lead  him  by. 
But  such  tampering  with  tradition  has  its  dangers,  and  the 
at»olute  rule  of  Peter  the  Great  is  made  clear  when  we  know 
that  he  taxed  Russian  beards  and  shaved  his  own,  and  yet  died 
in  his  bed.  Alexander  the  Great  did  as  much  and  more  with  his 
well-drilled  Macedonians,  and  was  obeyed  when  he  bade  them 
shave  off  the  handle  by  which  an  enemy  could  seize  them. 

With  other  traditions  of  their  feudal  age,  the  Japanese  nation 
has  broken  with  its  ancient  custom  of  the  razor,  and  their 
emperor  has  beard  and  moustache;  a  short  moustache  is  common 
amongst  Japanese  officers  and  statesmen,  and  generals  and 
admirals  of  Nippon  follow  the  imperial  example.  The  Nearer 
East  also  is  abandoning  the  full  beard,  even  in  Mahommedan 
lands.  Earlier  shahs  of  the  Kajar  house  have  glorious  beards 
below  their  girdles,  but  N&siru'd-Din  and  his  successor  have 
shaved  their  chins.  In  later  years  the  sultan  of  Turkey  has 
added  a  beard  to  his  moustache;  the  khedive  of  Egypt,  son  of 
a  beardnd  father,  has  a  soldier's  moustache  only.  In  Europe 
the  great  Russian  people  is  faithful  to  the  beard,  Peter's  law 
being  forgotten.  The  tsar  Alexander  III.'s  beard  might  have 
satisfied  Ivan  the  Terrible,  whose  hands  played  delightedly 
with  the  five-foot  beard  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  agent  George 
Killingworth.  Indeed  the  royal  houses  of  Europe  are  for  the 
most  part  bearded  or  whiskered.  It  may  be  that  the  race  of 
Olivier  le  Dain,  of  the  man  who  can  be  trusted  with  a  sharp 
razor  near  a  crowned  king's  throat,  is  extinct.  Leopold  IL, 
king  of  the  Belgians,  however,  was  in  1909  the  9n]y  sovereign 
with  the  full  beard  undipped.  The  Austrian  emperor,  Francis 
Joseph,  retained  the  moustache  and  whiskers  of  the  'sixties,  and 
the  German  emperor,  William  IL,  for  a  short  period,  com- 
memorated by  a  few  very  rare  photographs,  had  a  beard, 
although  it  was  never  suffered  to  reach  the  length  of  that  beard 
which  gave  his  father  an  air  of  Charlemagne  or  Barbarossa.  In 
France  bearded  presidents  have  followed  each  other,  but  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  waxed  moxistache  and  "  imperial  "  beard  of 
the  Second  Empire  is  now  all  but  abandoned  to  the  Frenchman 
of  English  comedy.  The  modem  English  fashion  of  shaving 
clean  is -rare  in  France  save  among  actors,  and  during  1907 
many  Parisian  waiters  struck  against  the  rule  which  forbade 
them  to  grow  the  moustache. 

For  the  most  part  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  obedience  shave 
clean,  as  have  done  the  popes  for  two  centuries  and  more.  But 
missionary  bishops  cultivate  the  long  beard  with  some  pride,  and 
the  orders  have  varying  customs,  the  Dominican  shaving  an4  the 
Franciscan  allowing  the  hair  to  grow.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Dalmatia,  secular  and  regular,  are  allowed  to  wear  the 
moustache  without  beard  or  whiskers,  as  a  concession  to  national 
prejudices. 

Amongst  English  people,  always  ready  to  be  swayed  by  fashion, 
the  hair  of  tHe  face  has  been,  age  by  age,  cherished  or  shaved 
away,  curled  or  clipped  into  a  hundred  devices.  Before  the 
im'migration  from  Sleswick  the  Briton  knew  the  use  of  the  razor, 
sometimes  shaving  his  chin,  but  leaving  the  moxistaches  long. 
The  old  English  also  wore  moustaches  and  forked  beards,  but, 
save  for  aged  men,  the  beard  had  passed  out  of  fashion  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Thus,  in  the  Bayeux  needlework,  Edward 
the  king  is  venerable  with  a  long  beard,  but  Harold  and  his 
younger  fighting  men  have  their  chins  reaped.    "  The  English," 
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says  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  leave  the  upper  lip 
suffering  the  hair  continually  to  increase,"  and  to  Harold's 
the  Conqueror's  knights,  who  had  "  the  whole  face  vith  both  lips 
shaven,"  were  strange  and  priest-like.  l^Iatthew  Paris  had  a 
strange  idea  that  .the  beard  was  distinctive  of  Englishniea;  hit 
asserts  that  those  who  remained  in  England  were  compeOed  to 
shave  their  beards,  while  the  native  nobles  who  went  Into  exile 
kept  their  beards  and  flowing  locks  "like  the  Easterns  and 
especially  the  Trojans."  He  even  believed  that  "  William  vith 
the  beard,"  who  headed  a  rising  in  London  under  Richard  I^ 
came  of  a  stock  which  had  scorned  to  shave,  out  of  hatred  for  the 
Normans,  a  statement  which  Thierry  developed. 

The  Chanson  de  Roland  shows  us  "  the  pride  of  France  "  as 
"  that  good  bearded  folk,"  with  their  beards  hanging  over  coats 
of  mail,  and  it  makes  the  great  emperor  swear  to  Naimes  by  fais 
beard.  It  was  only  about  the  year  xooo,  according  to  Roddf 
Glaber,  that  men  began  in  the  north  of  France  to  wear  short  bair 
and  shave  "  like  actors  ";  and  even  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  the 
old  Norman  shipwrights  wear  the  beard.  But  so  rare  was  hair  <m 
the  face  amongst  the  Norman  invaders  that  William,  the  fore- 
father of  the  Percys,  was  known  in  his  lifetime  and  remembered 
after  his  death  as  William  "  Asgcmuns  "  or  "  Oht  les  g^nuas, 
i.e.  "  William  with  the  moustaches,"  the  epithet  revived  by 
of  his  descendants  making  our  modem  name  of  Algernon.  Count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  was  similarly  distinguished.  Fashion  swrang 
about  after  the  Conquest,  and,  in  the  day  of  Henry  I.,  Serle  the 
bishop  could  compare  bearded  men  of  the  Norman-English  court 
with  "  filthy  goats  and  bristly  Saracens."  The  crusades,pciiftapa» 
were  accountable  for  the  beards  which  were  oddly  denounced  as 
effeminate  in  the  young  courtiers  of  William  Ruf  us.  Not  only 
the  Greeks  but  the  Latins  in  the  East  sometimes  adopted  the 
Saracen  fashion,  and  the  siege  of  Antioch  (1098}  was  as  unfavour- 
able to  the  use  of  the  razor  as  that  of  Sevastopol.  When  the 
Latins  stormed  the  town  by  night,  bearded  knights  owed  their 
death  to  the  assumption  that  every  Christian  would  be  a  shaven 
man.  But  for  more  than  four  centuries  diversity  is  alloved, 
beards,  moustaches  and  shaven  faces  being  foimd  ^de  by  side, 
although  now  and  again  one  fashion  or  another  comes  uppermost 
to  be  followed  by  those  nice  in  such  matters.  Henry  II.  is  a  dose- 
shaven  king,  and  Richard  II.'s  effigy  shows  but  a  little  tuft  on 
each  side  of  the  chin,  tufts  which  are  two  curled  locks  on  the  chin 
of  Henry  IV.  But  Henry  III.  is  long-bearded,  Edward  IL  curls 
his  beard  in  three  great  ringlets,  and  the  third  Edward's  long 
forked  beard  flows  down  his  breast  in  patriarchal  style.  The 
mid-i3th  century,  as  seen  in  the  drawings  attributed  to  Matthew 
Paris,  is  an  age  of  many  full  and  curied  beards,  although  the 
region  about  the  lips  is  sometimes  clipped  or  shaved.  The  beard 
is  common  in  the  14th  century,  the  forked  pattern  being  favoured 
and  the  long  drooping  moustache.  Amongst  those  who  ride  vith 
him  to  Canterbury,  Chaucer,  a  bearded  poet,  notes  the  merchant's 
**  forked  beard,"  the  white  beard  of  the  franklin  and  the  red  beard 
of  the  miller,  but  the  reeve's  beard  is  "  shave  as  ny-  as  ever  he 
can."  Henry  of  Monmouth  and  his  son  are  ^uiven,  and  thcfe- 
after  beards  are  rare  save  with  a  few  old  folk  until  they  cxnoe 
slowly  back  with  the  16th  century.  In  Ireland  the  statute 
enacted  by  a  parliament  at  Trim  in  1447  recited  that  no  manner 
of  man  who  will  be  taken  for  an  Englishman  should  have  besrd 
above  his  mouth — the  upper  lip  must  be  shaven  at  least  every 
fortnight  or  be  of  equal  growth  with  the  nether  lip, — and  this 
statute  remained  unrepealed  for  nigh  upon  two  hundred  years. 
Henry  VIII.,  always  a  law  to  himself,  brought  back  the  beard  to 
favour,  Stowe's  annals  giving  x  535  as  the  year  in  which  be  caused 
his  beard  "  to  be  knotted  and  no  more  shaven,"  his  hai^  being 
polled  at  the  same  time.  Many  portraits  give  his  fashion  of 
wearing  a  thin  moustache,  whose  ends  met  a  shortand  squarely 
trimmed  beard  parted  at  the  chin,  a  fashion  in  which  be  was 
followed  by  his  brother-in-law  Charles  Brandon.  But  It  is 
remarkable  that  those  about  him  rarely  imitated  their  most  dread 
sovereign.  While  Cromwell  and  Howard  the  Admiral  go  dean 
shaven,  the  Se3rmour  brothers,  Denny  and  Russell,  luve  the' 
beard  long  and  flowing.  Even  the  forty  shilling  a  year  man,  sajrs 
Hooper  in  1548,  will  waste  his  morning  time  nrhSk  he  sets  his 
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beard  in  order.  About  this  time  the  clergy  began  to  break  with 
th%  long  tradition  of  smooth  faces.  A  priest  in  1531  is  com- 
manded to  abstain  from  wearing  a  beard,  and  Cardinal  Pole, 
coming  frq^i  the  court  of  a  bearded  pope,  appears  bearded  like  a 
Greek  patriarch.  The  law  too,  the  church's  kinswoman,  begins 
to  forbid,  a  sign  of  the  change,  and  from  1542  the  society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  nukes  rules  for  fining  and  expelling  those  who 
appear  bearded  at  their  mess,  rules  which  the  example  of  exalted 
lawyers  caused  to  be  withdrawn  in  X56a 

"Hie  age  of  Elizabeth  saw  lawyers,  soldiers,  courtiers  And 
merchants  all  bearded.  Her  Cecils,  Greshams,  Raleighs,  Drakes, 
Dudleys  and  Walsinghams  have  the  beard.  A  shaven  chin  such 
as  that  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  is 
rare,  but  the  beards  take  a  hundred  fashions,  and  satirists  and 
Puritan  pamphleteers  were  busy  with  them  and  with  the  men 
who  wasted  hours  in  perfuming  or  starching  them,  in  dusting 
them  with  orris  powder,  in  curling  them  with  irons  and  quills. 
Stubbs  gives  them  a  place  amongst  his  abuses.  "  It  is  a  world  to 
consider  how  their  mowchatowes  must  be  preserved  or  laid  out 
from  one  cheek  to  another  and  turned  up  like  two  horns  towards 
the  forehead."  Of  the  English  variety  of  beards  Harrison  has  a 
good  word:  "  beards  of  which  some  are  shaven  from  the  chin 
like  those  of  Turks,  not  a  few  cut  short  like  to  the  beard  of 
^farquess  Otto,  some  made  round  like  a  rubbing  brush,  others 
with  a  pique  dc  varU  (O!  fine  fashion)  or  now  and  then  stififered  to 
grow  long,  the  barbers  being  grown  to  be  so  cunning  in  this  behalf 
as  the  tailors.  And  therefore  if  a  man  have  a  lean  and  straight 
face,  a  Marquess  Otto's  cut  will  make  it  broad  and  large;  if  it 
be  plattcr-like,  a  long  slender  beard  will  make  it  seem  the 
narrower;  if  he  be  weasel-becked,  then  much  hair  left  on  the 
cheeks  will  make  the  owner  look  big  like  a  bowdled  hen,  and  as 
grim  as  a  goose,  if  Cornells  of  Chelmersford  say  true."  Neverthe- 
\es&  he  adds  that  "  many  old  men  do  wear  no  beards  at  aU."  The 
Elizabethan  fashions  continued  under  King  James,  the  beard 
trimmed  to  a  point  being  common  wear;  but  under  King 
Charies  there  is  a  certain  reaction,  and  the  royal  style  otshaving 
the  cheeks  and  leaving  the  moustache  whose  points  sweep  upward 
and  the  chin  beard  like  a  downward  flame  is  followed  by  most 
of  the  gentry.  With  some  the  beard  disappears  altogether  or 
remains  a  mere  fleck  below  the  lip.  Archbishop  Laud  has  a 
cavalier-like  chin  tuft  and  upturned  moustache,  but  Abbot  his 
predecessor  wore  the  spade  beard,  the  "  catheidral  beard  "  of 
Randle  Holme,  seen  in  all  its  dignity  on  the  Chigwell  brass  of 
Samud  Harsnett,  archbishop  of  York  (died  1631),  a  grim  figure 
with  his  angry  moustache  and  a  long  and  broad  beard,  cut  square 
at  the  bottopi. 

From  the  Restoration  year  the  razor  comes  more  into  use.. 
Young  men  shave  dean.    The  restored  king  curls  a  few  dark  hairs 
of  a  moustache  over  each  cheek,  but  his  brother  James  is  shaven. 
With  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  country  enters  the  beardless 
age,  and  beards,  moustaches  and  whiskers  are  no  more  seen.    In 
the  iSth  century  the  moustache  indicated  a  soldier  from  be3rond 
sea.     A  Jew  or  a  Turk  was  known  by  the  beard,  an  appendage 
loathsome  as  comic.  Matthew  Robinson,  thesecond  Lord  Rokeby, 
was  indeed  wearing  a  beard  in  1798,  but  he  was  reckoned  a  mad- 
man therefor,  and  Phillips's  Public  Chcracier  pictures  him  as 
*'  the  only  peer  and  perhaps  the  only  gentleman  of  either  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  who  is  thus  distinguished."    That  George  III. 
in  his  madness  should  have  been  left  unshavcd  was  a  circumstance 
of  his  misexy  that  wrung  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  folk.    But  in  the 
very  year  of  1798,  when  Lord  Rokeb/s  image  was  engraved  for 
the  curious,  the  Worcestershire  militia  officers  quartered  near 
Brighton  were  copying  the  Austrian  moustache  of  the  foreign 
troops,  and  we  may  note  that  the  hair  of  the  face,  which  dis- 
appeared when  wigs  came  in,  began  to  reappear  as  wigs  went  out. 
Early  in  the  x^th  century  the  bucks  began  to  show  a  patch  of 
whisker  beside  the  ear,  and  the  soldier's  moustache  became  a 
common  sight.    Before  Waterloo,  guardsmen  were  complaining 
that  officers  of  humbler  regiments  imitated  their  fashion  of  the 
moustache,  and  by  the  Waterloo  year  most  young  cavalry 
officers  were  nooustached.    The  Horse  Artillery  were  the  next 
moustached  coips,  the  rest  of  the, army,  already  whiskered. 


following  their  example  in  the  *fif ties.  But  for  a  civilian  to  grow 
a  moustache  was  long  reckoned  a  piece  of  unseemly  swagger. 
Clive  Ncwcome,  it  will  be  remembered,  wore  one  until  the 
taunting  question  whether  he  was  "  going  in  the  Guards  "  shamed 
him  into  shaviiig  clean.  When  in  1840  Mr  George  Frederick 
Muntz  appeared  in  parliament  with  a  full  beard  there  were  those 
who  felt  that  this  tall  Radical  had  taken  his  own.strange  method 
of  insulting  English  parliamentary  institutions.  James  Ward, 
R.A.  (d.  1859),  painter  of  animals,  was  another  breaker  of  the 
unwritten  law,  defending  his  beard  in  a  pamphlet  of  eighteen 
arguments  as  a  thing  pleasing  at  once  to  the  artist  and  to  his 
Creator.  Freedom  in  these  matters  only  came  when  the  troops 
were  home  from  the  Crimea,  when  ofllcers  who  had  grown  beards 
and  acquired  the  taste  for  tobacco  during  the  long  months  in  the 
trenches  showed  their  beards  and  their  cigars  in  Piccadilly.  Then 
came  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  every  man  was  a  soldier, 
taking  a  soldier's  licence.  The  dominant  fashion  was  the 
moustache,  worn  with  long  and  drooping  whiskers.  But  the 
"  Piccadilly  weepers  "  of  the  'sixties  were  out  of  the  mode  for 
the  yotmgcr  men  when  the  'ei^ties  began,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  whiskers  were  seen  in  the  army  only  upon  a  few  veteran 
officers.  The  fashion  of  clean  shaving  had  made  some  way,  the 
popularity  of  the  shaven  actor  having  a  part  in  this.  In  1909  all 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  hair  of  the  face  might  be  recognized, 
but  the  full  beard  had  become  somewhat  rare  in  England  and  the 
full  whiskers  rarer  still.  The  upper  dass  showed  an  inclination 
to  shave  dean,  although  the  army  gradgingly  recognized  a  rule* 
which  ordered  the  moustache  to  be  worn.  Naval  men,  by 
regulation,  shaved  or  wore  both  beard  and  moustache,  but  their 
beards  were  alwa3rs  trimmed.  Most  barristers  shaved  the  lips, 
although  th6  last  judge  unable  to  hear  an  advocate  whose  voice  a 
moustache  interrupted  had  left  the  bench.  Clergymen  followed 
the  lay  fashions  as  they  did  under  the  first  Stuart  kings,  although 
there  was  still  some  prejudice  against  the  moustache  u  an 
ornament  military  and  inappropriate.  A  nempaper  of  1857, 
describing  the  appearance  of  Livingstone  the  missionary  at  a 
Mansion  House  meeting,  records  that  he  came  wearing  a 
moustache,  "  braving  the  prejudices  of  his  countermen  and  thus 
evindng  a  courage  only  inferior  to  that  exhibited  by  him  amongst 
the  savages  of  Central  Africa."  Even  as  late  as  1884  the  Pall 
Mall  GoMette  has  some  surprised  comments  on  the  beard  of  Bishop 
Ryle,  newly  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Liverixx>l. 

The  footman,  whose  fuU-dress  livery  is  the  court  dress  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  must  show  no  more  than  the  rudimentary 
whisker  of  the  early  dghteen-hundreds,  and  butler,  coachman 
and  groom  come  under  the  same  rule.  The  jockey  and  the  hunt 
whip  are  shaven  likewise,  but  the  courier  has  the  whiskers  and 
moustache  that  once  marked  him  as  a  foreigner  in  the  English 
milor's  service,  and  the  cbatififeur,  a  servant  with  no  tradition 
behind  him,  is  often  moustached. 

Lastly,  we  may  speak  of  the  practice  of  the  royal  house  since 
England  came  out  of  the  beardless  century.  The  regent  took 
the  new  fashion,  and  sat  "  in  whiskered  state,"  but  his  brother 
and  successor  shaved  dean  and  disliked  even  the  hussar's 
moustache.  The  prince  consort  wore  the  moustache  as  a  young 
man,  adding  whiskers  in  later  years.  King  Edward  VII.  wore 
moustache  and  trimmed  beard,  and  his  heir  apparent  also 
followed  the  fashion  of  many  fellow  admirals.  (O.  Ba.) 

BEARDSLEY.  AUBREY  VINCENT  (1872-1898),  English 
artist  in  black  and  white,  was  bom  at  Brighton  on  the  24th  of 
August  1873.-  In  1883  his  family  settled  in  London,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  appeared  in  public  as  an  "  infant  musical 
phenomenon,"  playing  at  several  concerts  with  his  sister.  In 
x888  he  obtained  a  post  in  an  architect's  office,  and  afterwards 
one  in  the  Guardian  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  (X889). 
In  X891,  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones  and  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  he  took  up  art  as  a  profession.  In  189a  he 
attended  the  classes  at  the  Westminster  School  of  Art,  then  under 
Professor  Brown;  and  from  1893  until  his  death,  at  Mentone,  on 
the  i6th  of  March  1898,  his  work  came  continually  before  the 
public,  arousing  a  storm  of  critidsm  and  much  hostile  feeling. 
Beardsley  had  an  unswerving  tendency  towards  the  fantastic  of 
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BEARDSTOWN— BEARINGS 


Ibc  gloomier  aod  "  uni'lioltsome  "  sort.  Hii  irMtment  ol  mut 
■ubJEcU  vu  revolutioniir ;  ^'  dcUberalcly  i|norHl  proportion 
uid  perspective,  and  the  "  freedom  Troni  convenlion  "  which  he 
diiplayed  caused  bii  wort  to  be  judged  wilh  lunhncu.  Id 
ceitiin  phuej  o[  lecboique  he  especially  ciccUcd ;  and  his  eailier 
metbodiof  dealing  wilh  the  un^e  line  in  conjuoclioB  with  musei 
of  block  lie  in  Iheii  way  unsutpasied,  eicepl  in  [ht  an  ol  Japan, 
the  counliy  which  probably  gai    "      '  "" 

■^always 


a  thin  an  iUusliaioii  and  hii 


le  judged  from  thai  point  of  view.  His  f 
to  Valfant  is  held  by  ume  lo  be,  from  Ihil  putely  tethnicit 
liandpoint,  one  of  the  b«I  pen-drawings  of  tbe  age.  HispoiLen 
for  the  Avenue  theatre  and  foe  Mi  Fisher  Unwio  weie  among  the 


(iMg),  li 


)),  Sir  Thoma.  Milory'.  Mem  d-A'Hi>r 

ittdia  (i^t);  Symons,  Aubrey  BtardiUy 
898):  H.  C,  Marillicr,  TSi  huh  Wari 
of  Aub'rry  l-'i  Smilhera,  RtpTodutlioni  ei  Draaringj  by 

Anbrtr  l-if  <'■  The  LaUrWsrki  el  AuirnBai-diky 

(1,01)^  K.  I  .  .  arJjJty  (1908).  (E,F,S.) 

BEARDSTOiV.N,  L  ,  .(  Cass  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  E.  bank  ol  the  IlUnois  river,  about 
111  m.  N.  of  St  Louis,  Missouri.  Il  is  served  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  South- Westein,  and  the  Burlington  (Chicago,  Buriingt on 
&  Quiney)  railways,  and  by  steamboats  plying  belKcen  it  and 
St.  Louis.  Pop.  (iKoo)  4it6;  (i«oo)  4S1;  (444  (orelgn-born); 
(igio)  6107.  The  Induslrial  eslablishments  □(  the  city  Include 
flout,  plioinf  and  saw  mills,  the  tDachine  shops  (oF  Ihe  St  Louis 
divisioDl  ol  the  Chicago,  Bkulington  &  Quincy  railway,  Ice 
lacloriei,  peari  button  loclorin  and  a  shoe  factory.  The  fishing 
inteiestA  are  also  important.     Beardstown  was  laid  ot 


icorporal 


Itwi 


the  Black  Hawk  War  (iSji)  it  was  a  base  of  suppliei  for  thi 
illinou  troops.  The  old  court  house  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  i95t,  won  his  famous  "  Arautiong  murder  case,"  ii  ddw  used 
lor  a  city  haU. 

BEARER,  aliictly  "one  who  cames,"  a  term  used  in  India 
for  a  palanquln-bcarec,  acd  now  apecially  fai  a  body-servant. 
The  term  is  also  used  in  conneuon  with  military  ambulances, 
and  *'  bearer  "  compauiea  formed  part  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  until  amalgamated  with  the  field-hospitals  ' 
form  field-ambulances  (1Q05).  In  banking  and  commerce  I 
word  is  applied  tn  the  holder  or  preaenter  of  •  cheque  or  draft 
not  made  payable  to  a  specific  person;  it  hu  also  a  technical 
use,  as  in  printing,  of  anything  that  supports  pressure  in 
machinery.  &c. 

BEARIHOS.  In  engineering  ■  "  bearing  "  ii  that  particulai 
kind  of  support  which,  be&ida  carrying  the  load  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  shaft  associated  with  it,  allows  llie  shaft  freedom 
to  revolve.  Or,  put  in  another  way,  a  bearing  foi 
shaft  a  pair  of  elemenls  having  one  degree  of  free 
relatively  to  ope  another  about  their  conunon  aais.  Tlie  part 
of  (he  sluift  li^  the  bearing  is  commonly  called  Iht  jtmnul.  Th 
component  parts  of  a  small  bearing,  pillow  block,  plummi 
block  or  pedejlal,  a>  it  is  variously  styled,  are  illustrated  i 
fig.  I,  and  IhEM  parts,  put  together,  (re  further  illustrated  i 
fig.  1  with  (he  shaft  added.  Corresponding  parti  are  similarl 
lellered  in  (he  two  illustrations.  Theshaft  (S)l*enrircledby  the 
bratst!  (Bi  and  Bi)  made  of  gun  metal,  phosphni ' 


Llerial. 


>  the  a 


(A)  in  the  lemicirculari 
moving  endwayi  by  the  flanges  (F,  F)  and  from  luming  with  the 
ahsfl  by  the  projections  {P,  P],  which  fit  into  corresponding 
recesses  in  the  casting  (A),  one  of  which  is  shown  at  p.  After  the 
sfaalV  has  been  placed  En  position,  the  upper  brass  [Bi)  and  the 
cap  (C)  are  put  on  and  both  ate  held  in  place  by  the  bolts  ((]„  Q,). 
The  brasses  are  bedded  into  (he  main  casting  (A)  and  the  cap  (C) 
respectively  at  (he  surfaces  D,  D,  D.  D.  The  complete  bearing 
is  held  (0  the  framework  of  the  machine  by  bolls  (R,,  R,) 


(hat  tfie  lubri 

caiot  conaisu  essentially  of  a  cup  the  hue  of  whicb  is  pierced 
centrally  by  a  tube  which  reaches  (o  within  a  amaU  distance  of 
the  lid  of  the  cup  inside,  and  projects  into  (be  oilwray  leading 
to  the  journal  outside.  The  annular  space  round  the  lube  inudc 
is  filled  with  oil  wbicb  it  (lanilcired  10  (be  central  tube  and 
thence  to  (he  bearing  by  the  capillaiy  action  of  a  CDtlon  wick 
thrust  down  on  1  piece  of  wire.  It  is  only  ne<euary  to  witb- 
draw  the  wick  from  (he  central  (ube  to  stop  the  supply  of  oiL 
The  lubricator  is  £(ted  through  a  hole  in  (he  lid  which  is  usnallj 
plugged  with  a  piece  of  cane  or  closed  by  more  elaborate  meant. 
A  line  of  shafting  would  be  supported  by  several  bearing  of  the 


kind  illuitnted,  IhemKlvcs  supported  by  biacketa  p    . 
Irom  or  rigidly  Gied  (o  (he  walls  of  ihe  workshop,  or  oa  [nias 
resting  on  the  floor,  or  on  hangen  attached  ta  the  roof  (irden 
or  principals. 

In  bearings  of  modon  design  for  supporting  a  lioc  shaft  tbe 
general  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  1  is  modified  ao  Ih^  the 
alignments  of  (he  shaft  can  be  made  both  vertically  or  borizo&t- 
ally  by  means  of  adjusting  soews.  and  the  brass  is  jointed  with 
the  supporting  main  body  to  that  it  is  free  (0  follow  Ibiv  auB 
'  '      '         '  '     shaft  which  take  place  when  the  shall  ix  work- 


ng.     Another 


riding  loosely  01 
(he  ring  dips  int 
the  bearing  and. 


il  by  means  ol  01 
the  shaft.    Tbe  boltom  ]Mrt  ol 
the  oil  conlamed  in  the  w^  ol 
s  the  shaft  rotate*,  (he  dog  ndlt 
lut  carriet  oil  up  (o  (be  shaft  cat 

y  10  the  tuifaca      p ^   - 


of  the  shaft  and  bearing  In  contact.  It  tbould  be. 
undenlood  that  the  upper  brut  it  tlolttd  ooHwayt  to  >IId« 
the  ring  to  real  on  the  shaft.  When  (le  direction  d  the  load 
carried  by  the  bearing  it  CDUOat  it  la  tmacccaaqr  to  piovidc 


us,  and  ibe  rontt  nictlon  b  nmdi  ficd  iccordinjily . 

DW  an  axle  box  UKd  far  gooda  wagons  on  Ihe 

D  nilway,  sod  tbey  atso  Uliutiati  the  mctbod  of 


pivol  bearing. 


but  iiulead  of  lopportlni  i  Kcond  brasa  it 
mervoit  in  which  b  amnged  a  pad  of  rolton  wick 
tin  fraiD*.    Tbe  upper  part  ol  the  pad  b  formed  in 


iiush,  ihaped  (o  fit  the  underade  ol  llw  jountal,  whilst  the  lower 

brush  by  the  capillary  action  of  tl 
""  '  ■"■  oil  through  the  ai 
The  bottom  cap  b  held  in  position  hy  the  T-hcadcd  bolla 
Q,  and  Qi  (6g.  s)-  By  slackening  the  nuti  and  turning  the  T- 
beadj  (air  with  the  slota  in  the  tap,  the  cap  cornea  right  away 
and  the  atle  may  be  examined.    A  leather  Hng  L  is  fitted  ai 

-A  bearing  arranged  tc 
ft  is  called  a  footstep, 
in  of  footstep  is  shown  in  fig.  fi. 

'  :  conveniently  bolted  to  a  taunoilioD 

scket  is  bored  out  and  fitted  with  a 

uch  IB  turned  inside  to  carry  the  end  of  the  shaft  S. 

vertical  toad  on  the  ihafi  is  orried  by  the  footstep, 

important  to  arrange  efficient  lubricating  appamtus. 

ilta  of  experiments  made  on  a  fooutep,  reported  in  Pnt. 

iluk.  Eng.,  rSgi,  show  that  if  a  diametnl  groove  be  cut 

in  the  brass,  as  indicated  at  g  (fig.  6>,  and  if  the  oil  is  led  to  Ihe 

centre  of  this  groove  by  a  channel  t  communicating  wilh  the 

exterior,  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  draws  in  a  plentiful  supply  of 

oil  whi^  radiates  from  the 


quoted, 
shiit,  revolving  i 
per  minute  and  supported 
oa  a  manganese  broiue 
bearing  lubricated  in  the 
way  explained  above  iu>- 
laioed  increasing  loads 
unlit,  at  a  load  of  300 
pounds  per  squire  inch  of 
the  area  of  the  end  of  the 
shaft,  it  seized.  The 
mecharucal  detalb 


common  bearing  already  explained. 

Tkmit  Bicck  Browing. — In  cava  where  a  bearing  is  required  to 
resbt  a  loDgiludiaal  movement  of  Ihe  shaft  through  it,  aa  for 

vertical  shaft  supporting  a  heavy  load  not  carried  on  a  footstep, 
Ihe  shaft  is  provided  with  one  or  mote  collara  which  are  grooved 
with  corresponding  reaasei  in  the  brams  o(  the  bearing.  A 
general  skeKdi  of  a  thrust  block  for  a  propeller  shaft  is  shown  in 
fif.  7.    There  are  seven  collan  turned  on  the  shaft  and  Into  the 


EE^ 


formed  in  the  case  illuiltaled  by  m 


fit  corresponding  drcuiD- 
these  projections  being 
ra  of  half  linss  which  ait 
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BEARINGS 


6[(«1  into  iroovn  tuntHl  ii 
Q>nslcucliaa  BUowjinindividi 
If  il  should  gcC  hot.  The  total 
be  propoitioned  u  Ihsi  the  avi 
to  TO  lb  p«r  «q.  in.  Amngcm 
thnut  brock  with  water  in  c 
drilling  inacbinee,  boring  mach 
died  as  eiaDiplcs  oi  vertical 
Eiperimenti  on  the  Friction  oC  a 


lingiurfacej 
re  than  f 


.t£  are  usually  made  for  ouling  a 
c  oi  healing.  The  apindles  ol 
e  sjHcdles,  turbine  slitlu  may  be 

tr  beirini  hsvt  been  made 
e  Research  Commiltee  of  Ibe  Imtitutlon  of  Mechanical 
Engineen  iPfnt.  Insl.  Ilak.  £nj.,  1S8S). 
Roller  and  BaU  Bmriass.—ii  rollen  aie  placed  between  two 

along  with  a  velocity  e<iual  to  one  hall  the  lelative  vdodly  of  Ihe 
surfaces,.  This  way  of  reducing  frielional  resistance  has  been 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  mechanical  corn  rivances,  Including  bearings 
for  shafta,  railway  aile  boxes,  and  ajde  boxes  lor  tramcars.  An 
example  of  a  roller  bearing  for  a  line  shaft  is  illuslrated  in  hgs.  8 
and  g.  The  m&in  castings  A,  and  cap,  C,  bolted  together,  form  a 
Bphdrical  seating  for  the  part  of  the  bearing  £  coneiponding  to 
the  brasses  in  a  bearing  of  the  usual  type.  Between  the  inside  of 
the  calling  E  and  the  journal  art  placed  rollers  held  in  posi- 
tion relatively  to  one  another  by  a  "  squirrel  cage  "  casting,  the 

elevation,  Gg.  q.    This  squirrel  cage  ensures  that  the  several  axes 
of  the  rollen  keep  parallel  lo  the  axis  of  the  journal  during  the 
—  ' :  of  hard  tool  iteei,  and  the 


surface*  ot  the  journd  aiid  beating  between  whi 

Two  rings  ol  balls  may  he  used  Instead  ol 

rollen,  and  the  kind  of  ball  hearing  thus  obtaine 

use  ptindpaUy  in  connexion  with  bicycles  and  n 

Bicicle).    In  ball  bearings  the  load  is  concern 

bearing  at  a  few  tines,  the  lines  of  contact  between 

the  surfaces  of  the  jonmal  and  bearing;  consequ 

which  bearings  of  this  kind  carry  must  not  be  f 

ToUen  and  ball,,  and  the  paths  on  which  they  nil 

made  of  hard  mslerial;  further,  bails  and  rolie 

iacdy  ll 


dual  bearing  in 
IS  or  lines  ol  ct 


order 


f onnly  as  possible.    The  finest  workmanship  is  required  therefor 
to  make  good  roller  or  good  hall  bearings. 

Btaringsfur  Hi(A  Sfctili  and  Forced  lubntaliim.—Wieti  the 
shaft  turns  the  metallic  luriaces  of  the  brass  and  the  journal  are 
i>revented  from  actual  contact  by  a  film  of  oil  which  is  loimed  and 
in  ol  the  shaft  and  which  sustains  the 


Rbelweei 


:  supply  of 


.    This 


soneiimes  wbolly,  lined  with  >  soft  tumble  metal,  I 


aliy 


metal,  which  mells  away  before  ai 
DS  place,  and  thus  saves  (he  journal  which  is  more  expensive 
luse  it  is  generally  farmed  on  a  large  and  eipcniive  sbafL 
Aever  perfectly  the  film  fulfils  its  function,  the  work  required 
>vcrcoine'  the  viscous  resislince  of  the  film  during  the  con- 
lous  ratal  ion  of  the  shaft  appears  as  beat,  and  in  coDse<iuei>ce 
temperature  of  the  bearing  graduaLy  rises  until  Ibe  t»le  al 
ch  heal  is  produced  is  equal  la  Ihe  rate  at  which  il  is  radisied 
□  the  bearing.    Hence  in  order  that  a  journal  may  revolve 


thai  the  fihn  of  oil  is  complete  and  nev 

ments  must  be  made  for  conlrolling  Ihe  tempenlure  sboold  it  rise 

loo  high.    The  various  lubricaiing  devices  already  explained 

shown  thai  the  friction  of  bearings  lubriialcd  in  this  way  is  akin 

to  soUd  friction,  thus  indicating  11  least  partial  metaliic  contact. 

In  order  lo  supply  enou^  oil  to  form  and  maintain  A  film  «jth 

cert  ainty  Ihc  jounul  should  be  run  in  u  oil  bath,  or  oQ  should  be 

belwcenlhesurfaccsagainillhcload.    A  bearing  to  wbich  forced 

lubrication  and  water  cooling  ate  aw&d  is  illustrated  in  &«.  lo. 

which  represents  one  of  Ihe  bearings  of  a  Wcslin^ouse  (utbo- 

Electric  Railways  Company  of  London  al  Lois  Road,  Cbclses. 

passmg   through   the    bearing   and         irr^^rTI^^-a 

r  "" —  1 

into  the  bottom  ol  Ibe  main  casting. 

U4~.  J 

™j. 

maintained  if  desired.    Thi 

bearing  >■  11  in.  in  diameter  and 

idolabouliiSlonj.    Tbciiseia 

that  the  surface  vdoctty  is  about 

Forced  lubrication  in  coi 

lexioa  with  Ihe  beariii«s  of  hifh- 

n  1890 by  Messrs BemsaAUoROD. 

I  in  the  name  of  A.  C  Pauk.     It 

oviding  the  fihn  of  oU  in  the  bearinc 

can  be  driven  al  a  high  speed 

perceptible  wear  of  the  rubbi 

engine  arranged  for  forced  1 

brication.    A  sjnall  force-pump  F. 

ihc  centre  of  tbe  righl-hasd  nui 
'  turned  on  the  inside  of  the  br^ 
cads  lo  B.    Tbe  cnl  when  it  arnn 


film  changes  what  would  otherwise  be  the  friction  between 

al  A  thus  has  two  paths  open  to  it,  one  (0  the  righb  and  kfi  of 

metallic  surfaces  into  a  viscous  resistance  within  the  film  itself. 

Ihe  groove  through  (he  bearing,  tha  other  along  tbe  stuiting 

When  through  a  limiled  supply  of  (nl  or  imperfect  lubrication 

hole  10  B.    Al  B  it  divides  again  into  two  streams,  on  SIRUn 

this  film  is  Imperfect  or  fails  altogether  and  allows  the  journal  10 

gtting  upwaids  10  Ihe  eccentric  sheave,  and  a  part  coniiDiuiis 

It  may  mcrease  so  much  Ihil  the  beating  rapidly  becomes  hoi  and 

foUows  the  sliming  hole  in  ihe  crank  shafl  10  C,  where  il  is  led 

may  ultimately  sei«,  that  is  to  say  the  rubbing  surfaces  may 

become  stuck  together.    With  the  object  of  reducing  the  friction 

and  through  the  slanling  hole  10  D,  where  i(  Altds  lis  way  inio  the 

al  the  points  of  metallic  contact  and  of  confining  the  damage  of  s 

left  main  bearing.    The  oil  forced  through  each  (.earing  (alb 

bol  bearing  to  the  easily  renewable  brass,  the  lallet  is  partially, 

away  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  Ifae  journal  and  drops  into 

biog  uirficM  of  ■ 
beuing  ii  vgriable, 
bting  giealul  i(  i 


T««ulta  wilb  regint 
practically  Indcptr 


^^''oifbalh  of 

ion  u  entirely  ---p-_.-^-^-L 

..  _.,  ,  _.jvnnber  IM3)  found  Ihat  wteii 

a  bnring  by  meani  o(  m  paul  iKf  coefficient  of  frictioD 
mlel)' cOMlanl  with  Uw  vJiB  of  1 /I  otllb  w  loUowing  the 

nutHnt^     Tht  tangefitUl 

_^ ^.  Quid  frictjoa  iiiice  it  i» 

Towcr'a  uperimeDti  urerv  earned 

.^ntute.    The  laut  enKtinuiiti  of 

dfufjfb  Jn^tHititrt,  190J,  4Cfi  pp-  iSBt  et 


ifldepen^nt  of  the 

"   LMth*  (2<iUc*.  I 

)  allow  how  ii  depend!  upon 


e  relative  vdocity  of  the 
it  otf  projected 


luld  be  Bxpnaand 
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lip  i>  changed  to  pound,  per  xiuare  inch  (he  coiuiant 
won  ia  approiiniately  an.  The  eipreuioa  ii  vadd 
Li  of  prt»ure  14  to  Jl  J  pouodi  iiei  aquare  inrti,  limita  of 

£i>lrt(iUuhL— After  the  publicalion  of  Tower**  nneri- 
lUj  friction  Profeajor  Oabonie  Reynoldt  .howed  IPkil. 
.  p.  If7l  that  llir  facta  obatmd  in  connciinn  with  a 
aied  by  nwana  of  an  oil  balh  mtiW  be  eipliined  by  i 


M  oa  ^e  of  tl^  poin 

jHaurfaceoftheioui 

n(  Ibe  film  Etadually  jncnaaea,  t 

.than  uoUmited  aup^^v  of  oil  ibe  pa 

created  until  a  limiting  load  ia  rFAched  at  ' 
ke  film  becooui  negative  at  the  boundariea  1 
Kindarict  recede  iroiu  the  edgea  (d  iJm  bn 


sAB. 


nrfaeeoflh 


ry  uDiformly 


tile  Bold  win  vary  uDifoimly  from  b 

incentlal  teiinaiKB  will  be  F-eU/il.  when  «  i> 
iKosly  and  *  ia  the  thickneaa  of  Ihc  GJm.  WitI 
iacoaily  nod  from  Cbcieneral  equaiiona  icpme 
viicDia  fluid,  the  foUcnini  equation  s>  uiab 
slaciona  between  f.  the  pmaiin  at  any  point  in  Ih 
eta  of  the  film  at  apdnti  uiEaauird  round  the  d 


-ung  (.1 

■  are  Indi'peiident  o4  the  co-onlinirt* 
,  aiidUitcDnataiil,  Tbe  ihicknca 
of  r,  uid  lor  a  joumal  Pnlaau 


vnnoua  quanjitiea  have  the  tiniihcance  ir 
ucing  and  integrating  equation  ft)  with  thia 

jp  _6l<,.Ur|nn(»-«.l  -n-ifj,  -».ll 
* a'|.+'"(*^»3P 

ia  expanded  intc 

,  .. -..  aa  tuegeated  bi 

lie  of  t  it  lalien  to  be  t -*,+«•,  wbet 

g6i.U      I        C 
~[J,+ai«?"^(i,-Hii')' 
tegraled.    The  pttxeea  of  lednctjoa  froi 


,  and  alan  the  fioal 
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BEAR-LEADER— BEATON 


Professor  Reynolds,  applying  the  results  of  his  investigaUon  to 
one  of  Tower's  experiments,  plotted  the  pressures  through  the  film 
both  ctrcumferentially  and  longitudinally,  and  the  agreement  with 
the  observed  pressure  of  the  experiment  was  exceedingly  close.  The 
whole  investigation  of  Professor  Reynolds  is  a  remarkable  one,  and 
is  in  fact  the  first  real  ex|>lanation  of  the  fact  that  oil  is  able  to  in- 
sinuate itself  between  the  journal  and  the  brass  of  a  bearing  carrying 
a  heavy  load.    (See  also  Lubrication.)  (W.  E.  D.) 

BEAR-LBADER*  formerly  a  man  who  led  bears  about  the 
country.  In  the  middle  ages  and  Tudor  times  these  animals 
were  chiefly  used  in  the  brutal  sport  of  bear-baiting  and  were 
led  from  village  to  village.  Performing  bears  were  also  common, 
and  are  even  still  sometimes  seen  perambulating  the  country 
with  their  keepers,  generally  Frenchmen  or  Italians.  The 
phrase  "  bear-leader "  has  now  come  colloquially  to  mean  a 
tutor  or  guardian,  who  escorts  any  lad  of  nmik  or  wealth  on  his 
travels. 

b6aRN,  formerly  a  small  frontier  province  in  the  south  of 
France,  now  included  within  the  department  of  Basses-Pyr£n£es. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Soule  and  Lower  Navarre,  on  the 
N.  by  Chalosse,  Tursan  and  Astarac,  E.  by  Bigorre  and  S.  by  the 
Pyrenees.  Its  name  can  be  traced  back  to  the  town  of  Bene- 
bamum  (Lescar).  The  civitas  BenekamenHum  was  included  in 
the  Navempopulania:  It  was  conquered  by  the  Vascoms  in  the 
6th  century,  and  in  8x9  became  a  viscounty  dependent  on  the 
dukes  of  Aquitainc — a  feudal  link  which  was  broken  in  the 
nth  century,  when  the  viscounts  ceased  to  acknowledge  any 
suzerain.  They  then  reigned  over  the  two  dioceses  of  Lescar 
and  Oloron;  but  their  capital  was  Morlaas,  where  they  had  a 
mint  which  was  famous  throughout  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
xjth  century  Gaston  VII.,  of  the  Catalonian  house  of  Moncade, 
made  Orthez  his  seat  of  government.  His  long  reign  (1329-1290) 
was  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
eadi  anzfous  to  assert  his  suzerainty  over  B£am.  As  Gaston 
left  only  daughten,  the  viscounty  passed  at  his  death  to  the 
family  of  Foix,  from  whom  it  was  transmitted  through  the 
houses  of  Grailly  and  Albret  to  the  Bourbons,  and  they,  in  the 
person  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Navarre,  made  it  an  apanage  of 
the  crown  of  France.  It  was  not  formally  ina>zporated  in  the 
royal  domains,  however,  until  1620.  None  of  these  political 
changes  weakened  the'independent  q>irit  of  the  B&mais.  From 
the  xith  century  onward,  they  were  governed  by  their  own 
q>ecial  customs  or  fors.  These  were  drawn  up  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  a  Romance  dialect '(1288  being  the  date  of  the 
most  ancient  written  code),  and  are  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  define  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  determining 
the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  viscount  and  Ws  subjects  or 
vassals.  Moreover,  from  the  x  2th  century  B6am  enjoyed  a  kind 
of  representative  government,  with  cours  plimires  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  three  estates.  From  X220  onward,  the 
judiciary  powen  of  these  assemblies  were  exercised  by  a  cour 
majaur  of  twelve  barons  jurats  charged  with  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  fors.  When  Gaston-Phoebus 
wished  to  establish  a  regular  annual  hearth-tax  (Jouage)  in  the 
viscounty^,  he  convoked  the  deputies  of  the  three  estates  in 
assemblies  called  Hats.  These  soon  acquired  extensive  political 
and  fiwanrial  powers,  which  continued  in  operation  till  X789. 
Although,  when  B^m  was  annend  to  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
it  was  granted  a  conseil  d*Hai  and  a  parlement,  which  sat  at  Pau, 
the  province  also  retained  its  fors  until  the  Revolution. 

See  also  Olhagaray,  Histoire  d€  Foix,  Biaru  et  Noaarrc  (1609): 
Pierre  de  Marca,  Histoire  d*  Biam  (1640).  This  work  does  not  go 
beyond  the  end  of  the  13th  century;  it  contains  a  Urge  number  of 
documents.  Paget  de  Baure,  Essau  historiques  sur  U  Biam  (1818) ; 
Les  Fors  de  Biamt  by  Maxure  and  Hatoulet  (1839),  completed  bv 

iBrissaud  and  P.  Rog6  in  Textesadditionnds  aux  anciens  Fors  de 
lam  (1905) ;  Lfon  Cadier,  Les  Etats  de  Biam  depuis  lew  origine 
jusqu'au  commencement  du  XVI*  siicle  (1888).  (C.  B.*) 

BBA8  or  Bus,  a  river  of  India.    The  Beas,  which  was  the 

Hyphasis  of  the  Greeks,  is  one  of  the  Five  Rivera  of  the  Punjab. 

It  issues  in  the  snowy  mountains  of  Kulu  at  an  altitude  of 

X3>336  ft.  above  sea-lcvcl,  flows  through  the  Kangra  valley  and 

the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  and  finally  joins  the  Sutlej  after  a 

course  of  290  m.     It  is  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge  near 

JullunduT. 


BEAT  (a  word  common  in  various  forms  to  the  Testoek 
languages;  it  is  connected  with  the  similar  Ronunic  wotds 
derived  from  the  Late  Lat.  baUere),  a  blow  or  stroke;  from  the 
many  applications  of  the  verb  "  to  beat  "  come  various  ''''^"^"e* 
of  the  substantive,  in  some  of  which  the  primary  seaae  has 
become  obscure.  It  is  applied  to  the  throbbing  ol  the  pulse  or 
heart,  to  the  beating  of  a  drum,  either  for  retreat,  or  chazige,  or 
to  quartera;  in  music  to  the  alternating  sound  produced  by  the 
striking  together  of  two  notes  not  exactly  of  the  same  piicb  (see 
Sound),  and  also  to  the  movement  of  the  baton  by  which  a 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  or  chorus  indicates  the  time,  and  to 
the  divisions  of  a  bar.  As  a  nautical  tenn,  a  **  beat "  is  the 
zigzag  courae  taken  by  a  ship  in  sailing  against  the  wind.  Tlie 
application  of  the  word  to  a  policeman's  or  sentry's  round  comes 
either  from  beating  a  covert  for  game  and  hence  the  texm  means 
an  exhaustive  search  of  a  district,  or  from  the  repeated  sHiokcs 
of  the  foot  in  constantly  walking  up  and  down.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  used  in  America,  particularly  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  of  a  voting  prcdnct. 

BEATIFICATION  (from  the  Lat.  oeaius,  happy,  blessed,  and 
facere^  to  make),  the  act  of  making  blessed;  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churdi,  a  stage  in  the  process  of  canonization  (^  a). 

BEATON  (or  Bethune),  DAVID,  (c.  1494-1 546),  Scottish 
cardinal  and  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  a  younger  aoo  of 
John  Beaton  of  Balfour  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  the.year  1494.  He  was  educated  at  the  univexsities 
of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  was  sent  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  civil  and  canon  law.  About  this  time  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  C^mpsie  by  his  unde  James 
Beaton,  then  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  When  James  Beaton  was 
translated  to  St  Andrews  in  x  5 22  he  resigned  the  rich  abbacy  of 
Arbroath  in  his  nephew's  favour,  under  reservation  of  one  half  of 
the  revenues  to  himself  during  his  lifetime.  The  great  abiliQr  of 
Beaton  and  the  patronage  of  his  uncle  ensured  his  rapid  promo- 
tion to  high  ofiices  in  the  church  and  kingdom.  He  was  sent  by 
King  James  V.  on  various  missions  to  France,  .and  in  xs28  «u 
appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seaL  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
negotiations  connected  with  the  king's  marriages,  fiist  with 
Madeleine  of  France,  and  afterwards  with  Maiy  of  Guise.  At  ihe 
French  court  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  King  Frands  I., 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  Languedoc  in 
December  x  53  7.  On  the  2ath  of  December  x  538  he  was  appointed 
a  cardinal  priest  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  under  the  title  of  St  Stqdiefl 
in  the  CocJian  Hill.  He  was  the  only  Scotsman  who  had  been 
named  to  that  high  office  by  an  undisputed  right,  Cardinil 
Wardlaw,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  having  received  his  appomtmnt 
from  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII.  On  the  death  of  Archbisbop 
James  Beaton  in  X539,  the  cardinal  was  raised  to  the  priiaatial 
see  of  Scotland. 

Beaton  was  one  of.  King  James's  most  trusted  advisers,  and  it 
was  mainly  due  to  his  influence  that  the  king  drew  doser  the 
French  alliance  and  refused  Henry  VUI.'s  overtures  to  foUow 
him  in  his  religious  poUcy.  On  the  death  of  Janoes  in  Decenber 
X542  he  attempted  to  assume  office  as  one  of  the  regents  for  the 
infant  sovereign  Maiy ,  founding  his  pretensions  on  an  alleged  vfl 
of  the  late  king;  but  bis  claims  were  disregarded,  and  the  earl  d 
Arran,  head  of  the  great  house  of  Hamilton,  and  next  heir  to  tlx 
throne,  was  declared  regent  by  the  estates.  The  cardinal  was,  by 
order  of  the  regent,  committed  to  the  custody  of  Loxd  Seatoo; 
but  his  imprisonment  was  merely  nominal,  and  he  was  soon  agaia 
at  liberty  and  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  English 
alliance.  Arran  too  was  soon  won  over  to  his  views,  dismkvd 
the  preachera  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded,  and  joined  the 
cardinal  at  Stirling,  where  in  September  1543  Beaton  aoncd 
the  young  queen.  In  thesameyearhewasraLedtotheoficcof 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  protonotax7.apostohc 
and  legate  a  latere  by  the  pope.  Had  Beaton  confined  hinsdf  to 
secular  politics,  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  plans  of  Hcsry 
Vni.  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland  would  have  earned  him  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  Unf ortunatdy  politics  vett 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  religious  controvenies  of  the 
time,  and  resistance  to  English  influence  involved  resistance  tr 
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the  ftctivities  of  the  leformefs  in  the  dxurdi,  whoae  tdtimate 
victoiy  has  obscured  the  cardinal's  genuine  merits  as  a  statesman. 
During  the  lifetime  <rf  his  unde,  Beaton  had  shared  in  the  efforts 
of  the  hierarchy  to  suppress  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  pursued 
the  same  line  of  conduct  stiU  more  systematically  after  his 
devation  to  the  primacy.  The  pq>ular  accounts  of  the  persecu- 
tion for  which  he  was  rei^nsible  are  no  doubt  exaggerated,  and 
it  sometimes  ceased  for  considerable  periods  so  far  as  capital 
punishments  were  concerned.  When  the  sufferers  were  of  humble 
rank  not  nrach  notice  was  taken  of  them.  It  was  otherwise  when 
a  more  distinguished  victim  was  selected  in  the  person  of  George 
Wishart.  Wiahart  had  returned  to  Scotland,  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  about  the  end  of  1544.  His  sermons  produced  a 
great  effect,  and  he  was  protected  by  several  barons  of  the 
FngiiJi  faction.  These  barons,  with  the  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion  of  King  Henry,  were  engaged  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the 
cardinal,  and  in  thk  plot  Wishart  is  now  proved  to  have  been  a 
willing  agent.  The  cardinal,  though  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the 
plot,  perhaps  suspected  Wishart's  knowledge  of  it,  and  in  any 
case  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  excuse  for  seizing  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  supporters  of  the  new  opinions.  For  some  time  he  was 
unsuccessful;  but  at  last,  with  the  aid  of  the  regent,  he  arrested 
the  preacher,  and  carried  him  to  his  castle  of  St  Andrews.  On  the 
38th  of  February  1546  Wishart  was  brought  to  trial  in  the 
cathedral  before  the  cardinal  and  other  judges,  the  regent 
declining  to  take  any  active  part,  and,  being  found  guilty  of 
heresy,  was  condemned  to  death  and  burnt. 

The  death  of  Wishart  produced  a  deep  effect  on  the  Scottisn 
people,  and  the  cardinal  became  an  object  of  general  dislike, 
which  encouraged  his  enemies  to  proceed  with  Uie  design  they 
had  formed  against  him.  Naturally  resolute  and  fearless,  he 
seems  to  have  under-estimated  his  danger,  the  more  so  smct  his 
power  had  never  seemed  more  secure.  He  crossed  over  to  Angus, 
and  took  part  in  the  wedding  of  his  illegitimate  dau^ter  with  the 
heir  of  the  earl  of  Crawford.  On  his  return  to  St  Andrews  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle.  The  conspirators,  the  chief 
of  whom  were  Norman  Leslie,  master  of  RoUies,  and  William 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  contrived  to  obtain  admission  at  daybreak 
ci  the  39th  of  May  1546,  and  murdered  the  cardinal  under 
circumstances  of  horrible  mockery  and  atrocity. 

The  character  of  Beaton  has  already  been  indicated.  As  a 
statesman  he  was  able,  resolute,  and  in  his  general  policy  patriotic. 
As  an  eedesiastic  he  maintained  the  privileges  of  the  hierarchy 
and  the  dominant  system  of  beb'ef  conscientiously,  but  always 
with  harshness  and  sometimes  with  cruelty.  His  immoralities, 
like  his  acts  of  persecution,  were  exaggerated  by  his  opponents; 
but  his  private  life  was  undoubtedly  a  scandal  to  religion,  and  has 
only  the  excuse  that  it  was  not  worse  than  that  of  most  of  his 
order  at  the  time.  The  authorship  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  him 
in  several  biographical  notices  rests  on  no  better  authority  than 
tlie  apocryphal  statements  of  Thomas  Dempster. 

Beaton's  unde,  James  Beaton,  or  Bethune  (d.  X539),  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews,  was  lord  treasurer  of  Scotland 
before  he  became  archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  1509,  was  chancellor 
from  15x3  to  1526,  and  was  appoint^  archbishop  of  St  Andrews 
and  primate  of  Scotland  in  1522.  He  was  one  of  the  regents 
during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  and  was  chiefly  re^xmsible  for 
this  king's  action  in  allying  himself  with  France  and  not  with 
Kngland.  He  burned  Patrick  Hamilton  and  other  heretics,  and 
died  at  St  Andrews  in  September  1539. 

This  prelate  must  not  be  confused  with  another,  James  Beaton, 
or  Bethune  (i5X7~i^3)i  the  last  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Glasgow.  A  son  of  John  Bethune  of  Auchmuty  and  a  nephew  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  James  was  a  trusted  adviser  of  the  Scottish 
regent,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  widow  of  James  V.,  and  a  determined 
foe  of  the  reformers.  « In  1552  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  but  from  1560  until  his  death  in  1603  he  lived  in  Paris, 
acting  as  ambassador  for  Scotland  at  the  French  court. 

See  John  Knox.  HisL  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  ed.  D.  Laing 
(r&i6-i864):  John  Spottiswoode,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  Hist. 
of  IJu  Church  of  Scotland  (Spottiswoode  See,  1847-1851);  Art.  in 
DitL  of  NaL  Btog.  and  works  there  quoted:  and  A.  Lang.  Hist,  of 
ScoUand^  vola  i.  and  ii.  (1900-1902). 


BEATRICE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Gage  county,  in  S.E. 
Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  about.  40  m.  S.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  (1900)  7875 
(85a  foceign-bom);  (xgxo)  9356.  It  b  served  by  the  Chiosgo, 
Buriington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Padfic,  and 
the  Union  Padfic  laflways.  Beatrice  is  the  seat  of  the  state 
institute  for  feeble-minded  youth,  and  has  a  Carnegie  library. 
The  dty  is  very  prettily  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Blue 
river,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  region.  Among  its 
manufactures  are  dairy  products  (there  is  a  large  creamery), 
canned  goods,  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  gasoline  engines, 
well-machinery,  barbed  wire,  tiles,  ploughs,  windmills,  com- 
huskers,  and  hay-baJers.  Beatrice  was  founded  in  1857,  becoming 
the  county-seat  in  the  same  year.  It  was  reached  by  its  first 
railway  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1871,  was  chartered  as 
a  dty  in  1873,  and  in  190X  became  a  dty  of  Uie  first  daas. 

BEATTIE,  JAMES  (X735-X803),  Scottish  poet  and  writer  on 
philosophy,  was  bom  at  Laurencekirk,  Kincardine,  Scotland, 
on  the  a  5th  of  October  1735.  His  father,  a  small  farmer  and 
shopkeeper,  died  when  he  was  very  young;  but  an  dder  brother 
sent  him  to  Maiischal  College,  Abierdeen,  where  he  gained  a 
bursary.  In  1753  he  was  ^>pointed  schoohnaster  of  Fotdoun 
in  his  native  county.  Here  he  had  as  nei^bours  the  eccentric 
Frauds  Garden  (afterwards  Lord  Gardenstone,  judge  of  the 
supreme  cotirt  of  Scotland),  and  Lord  Monboddo,  In  1758  he 
became  an  usher  in  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  made  professor  of' moral  philosophy  at 
Marischal  College.  Here  he  became  dosdy  acqtiainted  with 
Dr  Thomas  Reid,  Dr  George  Campbell,  Dr  Alexander  Gerard 
and  others,  who  formed  a  kind  of  literary  or  philosophic  society 
known  as  the  "Wise  Club."  They  met  once  a  fortnight  to 
discuss  speculative  questions,  David  Hume's  philosophy  being 
an  especial  object  oif  criticism.  In  1761  Beattie  published  a 
small  volume  of  Original  Poems  and  TransUUionSj  which  con- 
tained little  work  of  any  value.  Its  author  in  later  days  destroyed 
all  the  copies  he  found.  In  1770  Beattie  published  his  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth  in  opposition  to  sophistry 
and  scepticism^  the  object  of  which,  as  explained  by  its  author, 
was  to  "prove  the  universality  and  immutability  of  moral 
sentiment "  Gutter  to  Sir  W.  Forbes,  X7th  January  1765).  It 
wasin  fact  a  direct  attack  on  Hume,  and  part  of  its  great  popu- 
larity was  due  to  the  fact  Hume  is  said  to  have  justly  com- 
plained that  Beattie  "  had  not  used  him  like  a  gentleman,"  but 
made  no  answer  to  the  book,  which  has  no  philosophical  value. 
Beattie's  portrait,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  hangs  at  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  The  philosopher  is  painted  with  the  Essay 
on  Truth  in  his  hand,  while  a  figure  of  Truth  thrusts  down 
three  figures  representing,  according  to  Sir  W.  Forbes,  sophistry, 
scepticism  and  infiddity.  Reynolds  in  a  letter  to  Beattie 
(February  1774)  intimates  that  he  is  well  enough  pleased  that 
one  of  the  figures  is  identified  with  Hume,  and  that  he  intended 
Voltaire  to  be  one  of  the  group.  Beattie  visited  London  in  X773, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  honour  by  George  III.,  who 
conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  In  1771  and  1774 
he  published  the  first  and  second  parts  of  The  Minstrd,  a  poem 
which  met  with  great  and  immediate  success.  The  Spenserian 
stanza  in  which  it  is  written  is  managed  with  smoothness  and 
skill,  and  there  are  many  fine  descriptions  of  natural  scenery. 
It  is  entirely  on  his  poetry  that  Beattie's  reputation  rests.  The 
best  known  of  his  minor  poems  are  "  The  Hermit "  and  "  Retire- 
ment" 

In  X773  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  but  did  not  accept  it.  Beattie  made  many 
friends,  and  lost  none.  "  We  all  love  Beattie,"  said  Dr  Johnson. 
"  Mrs  Thrale  says,  if  ever  she  has  another  husband  she  will  have 
him."  He  was  in  high  favour  too  with  Mrs  Montagu  and  the 
other  bas  bleus.  Beattie  was  unforttmate  in  his  domestic  life. 
Mary  Dunn,  whom  he  married  in  1767,  became  insane,  and  his 
two  sons  died  just  as  they  were  attaining  manhood.  The  elder, 
James  Hay  Beattie,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  had  been  assodated  with  his  father  in  his  pro- 
fessorship, died  in  179a  In  1794  the  father  published  Essays 
and  Fragments  in  Prose  and  Verse  by  James  Hay  Beattie  with  a 
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touching  memoir.  The  younger  brother  died  in  1796.  Bcattie 
never  recovered  from  this  second  bereavement.  His  mind  was 
seriously  a£Fected«  and,  although  he  continued  to  lecture  occa- 
sionally, he  neither  wrote  nor  studied.  In  April  1799  he  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  and  died  on  the  i8th  oi  August  1803. 

Beattie's  otber  poetical  works  include  The  Judgment  of  Paris 
(1765),  and  "Verses  on  the  death  of  [Charles]  Churchill,"  a 
bitter  attack  whidx  the  poet  afterwards  suppressed.  The  best 
edition  is  the  Poetical  Works  (1831,  new  ed.  x866)  in  the  Aldine 
Edition  of  the  British  Poets,  with  an  admirable  memoir  by 
Alexander  Dyce. 

See  abo  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  James  BeaUie  (1804),  by  A. 
Bower;  and  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Beattie 
(1807),  by  Sir  William  Forbes;  a  quantity  of  new  material  is  to  be 
found  in  BeaUie  and  his  Friends(iQ04),by  the  poet's  gxeat-grand-niece, 
Marnret  Forbes;  and  James  BeaUie,  the  iiinstra.  Some  Unpnb' 
lisked  Letters,  edited  by  A.  Mackie  (Aberdeen,  1908). 

BBATU8.  of  Liebaxia  and  Valcavado,  Spanish  priest  and  maak, 
theologian  and  geographer,  was  bom  about  730,  and  died  in  798. 
About  776  he  published  Us  Commentaria  in  Apocalypsin,  con- 
taining <«ie  of  the  <4de8t  Christian  world-maps.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Adoptionist  controversy,  and  wrote 
against  the  views  of  Felix  of  Urgd,  especially  as  upheld  by 
Elipandus  of  Toleda  As  confessor  to  Queen  Adosinda,  wife  ol 
King  Silo  of  Oviedo  (774-783),  and  as  the  master  of  Alcuin  and 
Etherius  of  Osma,  Beatus  exercised  wide  influence.  His  original 
map,  which  was  probably  intended  to  illustrate,  above  all,  the 
distribution  of  the  Apostolic  missions  throughout  the  world — 
depicting  the  head  of  Peter  at  Rome,  of  Andrew  in  Achaia,  of 
Thomas  in  India,  of  James  in  Spain,  and  so  forth — ^has  survived 
in  ten  more  or  less  modified  coimcs.  One  only  of  these — ^the 
"Osma"  of  X203  —  preserves  the  Apostolic  pictures;  among 
the  remaining  examples,  that  of  "  St  Sever,"  now  at  Paris,  and 
dating  from  about  X030,  is  the  most  valuable;  that  of  "  Valca- 
vado," recently  in  the  Ashbumham  Library,  executed  in  970, 
b  the  earliest;  that  of  "  Turin,"  dating  from  about  zioo,  is 
perhaps  the  most  curious.  Three  others — "  Valladolid  "  of 
about  1035,  "  Madrid  "  of  1047,  and  "  London  "  of  X109— are 
derivatives  of  the  "  Valcavado-Ashbumham"  of  970;  the 
eighth,  "  Paris  U,"  is  connected,  though  not  very  intimately, 
with  "  St  Sever,"  otherwise  "  Paris  I ";  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
"  Gerona  "  and  "  Paris  lU,"  belong  to  the  Turin  group  of 
Beatus  maps.  All  these  works  are  emphatically  of  "  dark-age  " 
character;  very  seldom  do  they  suggest  the  true  forxns  of 
countries,  seas,  rivers  or  mountains,  but  they  embody  some  useful 
information  as  to  early  medieval  conditions  and  history.  St 
Isidore  appears  to  be  their  principal  authority;  they  also  draw, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  Orosius,  St  Jerome,  St  Augustine, 
and  probably  from  a  lost  map  of  classical  antiquity,  represented 
in  a  measure  by  the  Peutinger  Table  of  the  X3th  century. 

The  chief  MSS.  of  the  Commentaria  in  Apocalypsin  afe  (1-3) 
Paris,  National  Libraiy.  Lat.  8878:  Lat.  nouv.  acq:  1366  and  2290; 
(4)  Ashburnham  MSS.  xv.;  (5)  London,  B.  Mus.,  Addit.  MSS. 
1 1695;  (6)  Turin,  National  Library  i,  ii.  (i):  (7)  Valladolid.  Uni- 
versity Library,  229;  (8)  the  MS.  in  the  Episcopal  Library  at  Osma, 
in  Ola  Castile. 

There  is  only  one  complete  edition  of  the  text,  that  by  Florez 
(Madrid.  1770).  See  also  Konrad  Miller.  Die  WdtkarU  des  Beatus, 
Heft  I.  of  Mappaemundi:  die  dltesten  Wdtkarten  (Stuttgart.  1895) ; 
d'Avezac  in  Annates  de  .  .  .  giograpkie  (June  1870):  Beazley, 
Daxon  of  Modem  Geography,  I  387-388  (1897):  ii.  549-559:  59i- 
605  (1901).  (C.  R.  B.) 

BEAUCAIRB,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Card,  X7  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Ntmes  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  7384.  Beaucaire  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  opposite  Tarascon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two 
handsome  bridges,  a  suspension-bridge  of  four  spans  and  X476  ft. 
in  length,  and  a  railway  bridge.  A  triangular  keep,  a  chapel, 
and  other  remains  of  a  ch&teau  (13th  and  14th  centuries)  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse  stand  on  the  rocky  pine-clad  hill  which  rises 
to  the  north  of  the  town;  the  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Louis, 
belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  Romanesque  architecture,  and 
contains  fine  sculptures.  The  town  derives  celebrity  from  the 
great  July  fair,  which  has  been  held  here  annually  since  the  xath 
century,  but  has  now  lost  its  former  importance  (see  Faik). 


Beaucaire  gives  its  name  to  the  canal  which  commiixucates  with 
the  sea  (near  Aigues-Mortes)  and  connects  it  with  the  Canal  da 
Midi,  forming  part  of  the  line  of  communication  bet  11  mi  the 
Rhone  and  the  Garonne.  The  town  is  an  important  port  on  the 
Rhone,  and  its  conmierce,  the  chief  articles  of  whidi  are  wine,  and 
freestone  from  quarries  in  the  vidnity,  is  largely  wuer-borae. 
Among  its  industries  are  distilling  and  the  minnfactme  of 
furniture,  and  the  preparation  of  vermicelli,  sausages  and  other 
provisions. 

Beaucaire  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ugemstmf  and 
several  remains  of  the  Roman  dty  have  been  discovered,  as  well 
as  (in  1734)  the  road  that  Jed  from  Nlmes.  The  present  name 
is  derii^  from  Bellum  Quadrumf  a  descriptive  ajyrilatiwi 
applied  in  the  xniddle  ages  dther  to  the  chiteau  or  to  the  rock 
on  which  it  stands.  In  x  x  25  Beaucaire  came  into  the  possesion 
of  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  one  of  whom,  Raymund  VL,  estab- 
lished the  importance  of  its  fairs  by  the  grant  of  privileges.  In 
the  Wars  of  the  League  it  suffered  aevcrdy,  and  in  X632  its 
castle  was  destroyed  by  Richelieu. 

BEAUCE  (Lat  Belsia),  a  physical  region  of  noith-ceatnl 
France,  comprising  laige  portions  of  the  departments  of  Enre<t- 
Loir  and  Loir-et-Cher,  and  also  extending  into  those  of  Lntet 
and  Sdne-et-Oise.  It  has  an  area  of  over  sSoo  sq.  in.,  its  limits 
bdng  roughly  defined  by  the  course  of  the  Essonne  on  the  E^ 
of  the  Loire  on  the  S.,.and  of  the  Brenne,  the  Loir  and  the  Eiire 
towards  the  W.,  though  in  the  latter  diiection  it  extends  sosae- 
what  beyond  these  boundaries.  The  Beauce  is  a  treekss,  arid 
and  monotonous  plain  of  limestone  formation;  wixKimiUs  and 
church  spires  are  the  only  prominent  features  of  the  landscape. 
Apart  from  the  rivers  on  its  borders,  jt  is  watered  by  insigiii- 
ficant  streams,  x>f  which  the  Copie  in  the  west  need  alone  be 
mentioned.  The  inhabitants  live  in  large  villages,  and  are 
occupied  in  agriculture,  particularly  \n  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
for  which  the  Beauce  is  celebrated.  Cover  and  lucerne  aie 
the  other  leading  crops,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept  in  tbe 
region.    Chartres  is  its  chief  oommerdal  centre, 

BBAUCHAMP,  the  name  of  several  important  En^^ish  famihes. 
The  baronial  house  of  Beauchamp  of  Bedford  was  founded  at 
the  (Conquest  by  Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  who  recdved  a  barony 
in  Bedfordshire.  His  ddest  son  Simon  Idt  a  daughter,  whose 
husband  Hugh  (brother  of  the  count  of  Meulan)  was  created 
earl  of  Bedford  by  Stephen.  But  the  heir-male,  MUes  de  Beaa- 
champ,  nephew  of  Simon,  hdd  Bedford  Castle  a^inst  the  king 
in  XX37-X138.  From  hb  brother  Payn  descended  the  bazoos  ef 
Bedford,  of  whom  William  held  Bedford  Castle  against  the  n^al 
forces  in  the  struggle  for  the  Great  Charter,  and  was  af tentank 
made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  while  John,  who  sided 
with  the  barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  fell  at  Evesham. 
With  him  the  line  ended,  but  a  younger  brandi  was  seated  at 
Eaton  Socon,  Beds.,  where  the  earthworks  of  their  castk  remain, 
and  hdd  their  barony  there  into  the  X4th  century. 

The  Beauchamps  of  Elmley,  Worcestershire,  the  greatest 
house  of  the  name,  were  founded  l^  the  marriage  of  Walter  de 
Beauchamp  with  the  daughter  of  Urise  d'Abetot,  a  Domesday 
baron,  which  brought  him  the  shrievalty  of  Worcestershire,  the 
office  of  a  royal  steward,  and  lazge  estates.  His  descendant 
William,  of  Elmley,  married  Isabel,  sbter  and  eventually  hektst 
to  William  Mauduit,  earl  of  WanKick,  and  their  son  succeeded 
in  X268  to  Warwick  Castle  and  that  earldom,  which  remaiaed 
with  his  descendants  in  the  male  line  tUl  1445.  The  earis  of  tk 
Beauchamp  line  played  a  great  part  in  English  histoiy.  Goy. 
the  2nd,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Scottish  campaigns  of 
Edward  I.,  who  warned  him  at  his  death  against  Piers  (^vestcA. 
Under  Edward  II.  he  was  one  of  the'  foremost  foes  of  Pien,  «ha 
had  styled  him  "  the  black  cur  of  Arden,"  and  with  whose  death 
he  was  closely  connected.  As  one  of  the  "  lords  ordainets  "  be 
was  a  recognized  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Edward  IL  By 
the  heiress  of  the  Tonis  he  left  at  his  death  in  X315  a  son  Ead 
Thomas,  who  distinguished  himsdf  at  Crfcy  and  Pdticts,  «s 
marshal  of  the  English  host,  and,  with  his  brother  John,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  In  X369  his  son  Eiri 
Thomas  succeeded;  from  1376  to  1379  be  was  among  the  loids 
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Striving  for  refonn,  and  in  ihe  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
governor  to  the  king.  Under  Richard  II.  he  joined  the  lords 
appellant  in  their  opposition  to  the  lung  and  his  ministers,  and 
was  in  power  with  them  138&-1389;  treacherously  arrested  by 
Richard  in  1397,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  (the 
Beauchamp  Tower  being  called  after  him),  but  liberated  by 
Henry  IV.  on  his  triumph  (1399).  In  1401  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Earl  Richard,  a  brave  and  chivalrous  warrior,  who 
defeated  Owen  Glendower,  fought  the  Percys  at  Shrewsbury, 
and,  after  travelling  in  slate  through  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land, 
was  employed  against  the  Lollards  and  afterwards  as  by 
ambassador  from  England  to  the  council  of  Constance  (14 14). 
He  held  command  for  a  time  at  Calais,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  French  campaigns  of  Henry  V.,  who  created  him  earl 
and  count  of  Aumale  in  Normandy.  He  had  charge  of  the 
education  of  Henry  VI.,  and  in  1437  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  France  and  of  Normandy.  Dying  at  Rouen  in  1439,  he  left 
by  Isabel,  widow  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Worcester,  a 
son.  Earl  Henry,  who  was  created  duke  of  Warwick,  144S1  ^^^ 
is  alleged,  but  without  authority,  to  have  been  croyrned  king  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Henry  VI.  He  died,  the  last  of  his  line,  io 
June  1445.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  his  only  child,  in  1449,  his 
vast  inheritance  passed  to  Anne,  his  sister  of  the  whole  blood, 
wife  of  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury  ("  the  Kingmaker  ")• 
who  thereupon  became  earl  of  Warwick. 

Of  the  cadet  branches  of  the  house,  the  oldest  was  that  of 
Pbwyke  and  Alcestcr,  which  obtained  a  barony  in  1447  and 
became  extinct  in  1496;  from  it  sprang  the  Bcaucharops,  Lords 
St  Amand  from  1448.  of  whom  was  Richard,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
first  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  who  became 
extinct  in  1508,  being  the  last  known  male  heirs  of  the  race. 
Another  cadet  was  Sir  John  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  minister  of 
Richard  II.,  who  was  created  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Kidderminster 
(the  first  baron  created  by  patent)  1387,  but  beheaded  1388; 
the  barony  became  extinct  with  his  son  in  1400.  Roger,  Lord 
Beauchamp  of  Blctsoe,  summoned  in  1363,  is  said  to  have  been 
^descended  from  the  Powykc  branch;  his  line  ended  early  in  the 
1 5th  century.  Later  cadets  were  John,  brother  of  the  3rd  earl, 
who  carried  the  standard  at  Cr6cy,  became  captain  of  Calais, 
and  was  summoned  as  a  peer  in  1350,  but  died  unmarried;  and 
William,  brother  of  the  4th  carl,  who  was  distinguished  in  the 
French  wars,  and  succeeding  to  the  lands  of  the  Lords  Aber- 
gavenny was  summoned  in  that  barony  1392;  his  son  was  created 
«art  of  Worcester  in  1420,  but  died  without  male  issue  in  1422; 
from  his  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Edward  Neville,  descended 
the  Lords  Abergavenny. 

The  Lords  Beauchamp  of  "  Hache  "  (i 299-1361)  were  so 
named  from  their  seat  of  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Somerset,  and 
were  of  a  wholly  distinct  family.  Their  title,  "  Beauchamp  of 
Hache,"  was  revived  for  the  Seymours  in  1536  and  1559.  The 
title  of  "  Beauchamp  of  Powyke  "  was  revived  as  a  barony  in 
1 806  for  Richard  Lygon  (descended  through  females  from  the  Beau- 
champs  of  Powyke),  who  was  cheated  Earl  Beauchamp  in  181 5. 

Soe  Sir  W.  Dusdale,  Baronage  (1675- 1676)  and  Warwickshire 
(and  cd..  1730);  C.  E.  ClokayncJ,  Complete  Peerage  (1887-1898); 
W.  Courthope,  Rows  RoU  (1859);  and  J.  H.  Round,  Geoffrey  \de 
MandeoUU  (1892).  (J.  H.  R.) 

BEAUCHAMP.  ALPHONSE  DE,  French  hUtorian  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Monaco  in  1767,  and  died  in  1832.  Iii  1784 
he  entered  a  Sardinian  regiment  of  marines,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  the  French  Republic,  he  refused  to  fight  in  what  he 
considered  an  unjust  cause,  and  was  imprisoned  for  several 
months.  After  being  liberated  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  a  post  in  one  of  the  government  offices.  On 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Beauchamp  was  transferred  to  the  bureau 
of  the  minister  of  police,  and  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  press.  This  situation  opened  up  to  him  materials  of  which  he 
made  use  in  his  first  and  most  popular  historical  work,  Histoire 
de  la  Vendle  et  des  Chouans,  3  vols.,  x  806.  The  book,  received  with 
great  favour  by  the  people,  was  displeasing  to  the  authorities. 
The  third  edition  was  confiscated;  its  writer  was  deprived  of  his 
post,  and  in  1809  was  compelled  to  leave  Paris  and  take  up  his 


abode  in  Reims.  In  181 1  he  obtained  permission  to  return,  and 
again  received  a  government  appointment  This  he  had  to  resign 
on  the  Restoration,  but  was  rewarded  with  a  small  pension, 
which  was  continued  to  his  widow  after  his  death. 

Beauchamp  wrote  extensively  for  the  public  journals  and  for 
the  magazines.  His  biographical  and  historical  works  arc 
numerous,  and  those  dealing  with  contemporary  events  are 
valuable,  owing  to  the  sources  at  his  disposal.  They  must, 
however,  be  used  with  great  caution.  The  following  are  worth 
mention: — Vie  politique^  militaire  el  privie  du  giniral  Moreau 
(1814) ;  Catastrophe  de  Mural,  ou  Ricit  de  la  dernihre  revolution  de 
Naples  (1815);  Histoire  de  la  guerre  d*Espapu  et  du  Portugal, 
1807-4813  (2  vok.,  1819);  Collection  de  mhnoires  relatifs  aux 
rivolutions  d*Espagne  (a  vols.,  1824);  Histoire  de  la  revolution  de 
Piimont  (2  vols.,  1821,  1823);  Mhnoires  secrets  et  inidits  pour 
servir  d  Vhistoire  contemporaine  (2  vols.,  1825).  The  Mimoires  de 
Fouche  have  also  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
he  only  revised  and  completed  a  work  really  composed  by  Fouch£ 
himself. 

See  an  article  by  Louis  Madelin  in  La  Rivolution  franfatse- {i^oo). 

BEAUFORT,  the  name  of  the  family  descended  from  the  union 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  with  Catherine,  wife  of  Sir 
Hugh  Swynford,  taken  from  a  castle  in  Anjou  which  belonged  to 
John  of  Gaunt.  There  were  four  children  of  this  union — ^John, 
created  earl  of  Somerset  and  marquess  of  Dorset;  Henry,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Winchester  and  cardinal  (see  Beaufort, 
Henry);  Thomas,  made  duke  of  Exeter  and  chancellor;  and 
Joan,  who  married  Ralph  Neville,  first  carl  of  Westmorland,  and 
died  in  1440.  In  1396,  'some  years  after  the  birth  of  these 
children,  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine  were  married,  and  in  1397 
the  Beauforts  were  declared  legitimate  by  King  Richard  II.  In 
1^7  this  action  was  confirmed  by  their  half-brother.  King 
Henry  IV.,  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  expressly  excluded 
from  the  succession  to  the  English  throne. 

John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset  (c.  1373--1410),  assbted 
Richard  II.  in  1397  when  the  king  attacked  the  lords  appellants, 
and  made  himself  an  absolute  ruler.  For  these  services  he  was 
made  marquess  of  Dorset,  but  after  the  deposition  of  Richard  in 
1399,  he  was  degraded  to  his  former  rank  as  earl.  In  1401, 
however,  he  was  declared  loyal,  and  appeared  later  in  command 
of  the  English  fleet.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Holland,  second  earl  of  Kent,  and  died  in  March  I410,  leaving 
three  sons,  Henry,  John,  and  Edmund,  and  two  daughters,  Jane 
or  Joan,  who  married  James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret, 
who  married  Thomas  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon. 

Thomas  Beauport  (d.  1426)  held  various  high  offices  under 
Henry  IV.,  and  took  a  le^^ding  part  in  suppressing  the  rising  in  the 
north  in  1405.  He  became  chanceUor  in  1410,  but  resigned  this 
office  in  January  14x4  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  France 
in  the  same  year.  He  was  then  created  earl  of  Dorset,  and  when 
Henry  V.  became  king  in  14x3,  he  was  made  lieutenant  of 
Aquitaine  and  took  charge  of  Harfleur  when  this  town  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  English.  In  1416  he  became  lieutenant  of 
Normandy,  and  was  created  duke  of  Exeter;  and  returning  to 
England  he  compelled  the  Scots  to  raise  the  siege  of  Roxburgh. 
Crossing  to  France  in  1418  with  reinforcements  for  Henry  V.,  he 
took  to  active  part  in  the  subsequent  campaign,  was  made 
captain  of  Rouen,  and  went  to  the  court  of  France  to  treat  for 
peace.  He  was  then  captured  by  the  French  at  Baugt,  but  was 
soon  released  and  returned  to  England  when  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Henry  V.  in  August  1422.  He  was  one  of  Hen^'s  executors, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  king  entrusted  his  young  son.  King 
Henry  VI.,  to  his  care.  However  this  may  be,  Exeter  did  not 
take  a  very  prominent  part. in  the  government,  although  he  was 
a  member  of  the  coimdl  of  regency.  Having  again  shared  in  the 
French  war,  the  duke  died  at  Greenwich  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1426.  He  was  buried  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  his 
remains  were  found  in  good  condition  350  years  later.  He 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Neville  of  Nomby,  but 
left  no  issue.  The  Beaufort  family  was  continued  by  Henry 
Beaitfort  (140X-1419),  the  eldest  son  of  John  Beaufort,  earl  of 
Somerset,  who  was  succeeded  as  earl  of  Somerset  by  his  brother 
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John  Beautort  ( 1 40J.-  .*  444) .  The  latter  fought  under  Henry  V. 
in  the  French  wars,  and  having  been  taken  prisoner  remained  in 
France  as  a  captive  until  1437.  Soon  after  his  release  he  returned 
to  the  war,  and  after  the  death  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwick,  in  1439,  acted  as  commander  of  the  English  forces,  and, 
with  his  brother  Edmund,  was  successful  in  recapturing  Harfleur. 
Although  chagrined  when  Richard,  duke  of  York,  was  made 
regent  of  France,  Beaufort  led  an  expedition  to  France  in  1442, 
and  in  1443  was  made  duke  of  Somerset.  He  died,  probably  by 
his  own  hand,  in  May  1444.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Beauchamp,  and  left  a  daughter,  Margaret  Beaufort, 
afterwards  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  who  married,  for 
her  first  husband,  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  King  Henry  VII.  In  this  way  the 
blood  of  the  Beauforts  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  Tudors,  and 
of  all  the  subsequent  occupants  of  the  English  throne. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Somerset  descended  on  the  death  of  John 
Beaufort  in  1444  to  his  brother  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of 
Somerset  iq.v.),  who  was  killed  at  St  Albans  in  1455.  By  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  the  fifth  earl  of 
Warwick,  he  left  three  sons,  Henry,  Edmund  and  John,  and  a 
daughter,  Margaret. 

Henry  Beaufort  (1436-.1464)  became  duke  of  Somerset  in 
I4S5,  and  soon  began  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  against  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  but  failed  to  dislodge  Richard's  ally,  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  Warwick,  from  Calais.  He  took  part  in  the 
victory  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Wakefield  in  1460,  escaped  from 
the  carnage  at  Towton  in  1461,  and  shared  the  attainder  of 
Henry  VI.  in  the  same  year.  In  May  1464  he  was  captured  at 
Hexham  and  was  beheaded  immediately  after  the  battle.  The 
title  of  duke  of  Somerset  was  assumed  by  his  brother,  Edmund 
Beaufort  (c.  1438-1471),  who  fled  from  the  country  after  the 
disasters  to  the  Lancastrian  arms,  but  returned  to  England  in 
147 1,  in  which  year  he  fought  at  Tewkesbury,  and  in  spite  of  a 
promise  of  pardon  was  beheaded  after  the  battle  on  the  6th  of 
May  1 47 1 .  His  younger  brother  John  Beaitfort  had  been  killed 
probably  at  this  battle,  and  so  on  the  execution  of  Edmund  the 
family  became  extinct. 

Margaret  Beaufort  married  Humphrey,  earl  of  Stafford,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Henry  Sufford,  duke  of  Buckingham.  Henry 
Beaufort,  third  duke  of  Somerset  (d.  1464),  left  an  illegitimate 
son,  Charles  Somerset,  who  was  created  earl  of  Worcester  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  15 14.  His  direct  descendant,  Henry  Somerset, 
fifth  carl  of  Worcester,  was  a  loyal  partisan  of  Charles  I.  and  in 
1642  was  created  marquess  of  Worcester.  His  grandson,  Henry, 
the  third  marquess,  was  made  duke  of  Beaufort  in  1682,  and  the 
present  duke  of  Beaufort  is  his  direct  descendant. 

See  Thomas  Walsingham,  Historia  Anglicana,  edited  by  H.  T. 
.Riley  (London,  1 863-1 86d):  W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  vols.  ii.  and  iti.  (Oxford,  1895) :  The  Paston  Letters,  edited 
by  James  Gairdner  (London,  1904). 

BEAUFORT,  FRANCOIS  DB  VENDOME,  Due  de  (t6i6- 
1669),  a  picturesque  figure  in  French  history  of  the  17th  century, 
was  the  second  son  of  C^sar  de  Vcnd6me,  and  grandson  of  Henry 
I V. ,  by  Gabrielle  d'Estr6es.  He  began  his  career  in  the  army  and 
served  in  the  first  campaigns  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  his 
ambitions  and  unscrupulous  character  soon  found  a  more 
cqngenial  field  in  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  In  1642  he  joined  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Cinq  Mars  against  Richelieu,  and  upon  its 
failure  was  obliged  to  live  in  exile  in  England  until  Richelieu's 
death.  Returning  to  France,  he  became  the  centre  of  a  group, 
known  as  the  "  Importants,"  in  which  court  ladies  predominated, 
especially  the  duchess  of  Che  vreuse  and  the  duchess  of  Montbazon. 
For  an  instant  after  the  king's  death,  this  group  seemed  likely  to 
prevail,  and  Beaufort  to  be  the  head  of  the  ^new  government. 
But  Mazarin  gained  the  o0ice,  and  Beaufort,  accused  of  a  plot  to 
murder  Mazarin,  was  imprisoned  in  Vincennes,  in  September 
1643.  He  escaped  on  the  31st  of  May  1648,  just  in  time  to  join 
the  Fronde,  which  began  in  August  1648.  He  was  then  with  the 
parlement  and  the  princes,  against  Mazarin.  His  personal 
appearance,  his  affectation  of  popular  manners,  his  quality  of 
grandson  (legitimized),  of  Henry  IV.,  rendered  him  a  favourite 


of  the  Parisians,  whdacdaimed  him  everywhere.    He  was  kiK)«ii 

as  the  Roi  des  Holies  ("  king  of  the  markets  "),  and  popubr 

subscriptions  were  opened  to  pay  his  debts.    He  had  hopes  of 

becoming  prime  minister.    But  among  the  members  of  the 

parlement  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  he  was  regarded 

as  merely  a  tool.    His  intelligence  was  but  mediocre,  and  he 

showed  no  talent  during  the  war.     Mazarin,  on  his  return  to 

Paris,  exiled  him  in  October  1652;  and  he  was  only  allowed  to 

return  in  1654,  when  the  cardinal  had  no  longer  any  reason  to 

fear  him.    Henceforth  Beaufort  no  longer  intrigued.    In  165S  he 

was  named  general  superintendent  of  navigation,  or  chief  of  the 

naval  army,  and  faithfuUy  served  the  king  in  naval  wars  from 

that  on.    In  1664  he  directed  the  expedition  against  the  pirates  of 

Algiers.    In  1669  he  led  the  French  troops  defending  Candu 

against  the  Turks,  and  was  killed  in  a  night  sortie,  on  the  zsih  of 

June  1669.    His  body  was  brought  back  to  France  with  great 

pomp,  and  official  honours  rendered  it. 

See  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  notably  those  of  La  RocbefoucaDld. 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  Madame  de  Motteville.  Also  D'Avesd. 
Richelieu  et  la  monarchie  absolue  (1884) ;  Cberuel.  La  France  sens  k 
minislire  de  Mazarin  (1879);  and  La  Franu  sous  la  mineriti  it 
Louis  XIV  (1882). 

BEAUFORT.  HENRT  (c.  1377-1447),  English  cardinal  and 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  second  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  by  Catherine,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford.  His 
parents  were  not  married  until  1396,  and  in  1397  Ring  Richard  II. 
declared  the  four  children  of  this  union  to  be  legitimate.  Herjy 
spent  some  of  his  youth  at  Aix-Ia-Chapdle,  and  having  entered 
the  church  received  various  appointments,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lindoln  in  July  1398.  When  his  half-brother  became 
king  as  Henry  IV.  in  1399,  Beaufort  began  to  take  a  prominent 
place  in  public  life;  he  was  made  chancellor  in  1403,  but  he 
resigned  this  office  in  1404,  when  he  was  translated  franLincob) 
to  Winchester  as  the  successor  of  William  of  Wykeham.  He 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards King  Henry  V.,  and  although  he  steadily  supported  the 
house  of  Lancaster  he  opposed  the  party  led  by  ilvomzs  Arundel, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  dispute  over  money  left  by  John 
Beaufort,  marquess  of  Dorset,  caused  or  widened  a  breach  in  the 
royal  family  which  reached  a  climax  in  1 4 1 1 .  The  detaib  are  not 
quite  clear,  but  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  prince  and  the 
bishop,  anxious  to  retain  their  power,  sought  to  induce  Hcniy  IV. 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  Angry  at  this  request,  the  king 
dismissed  his  son  from  the  council,  and  Beaufort  appears  to  have 
shared  his  disgrace.  When  Henry  V.  ascended  the  throne  in  1413 
the  bishop  again  became  chancellor  and  took  a  Icadiz^  part  in  the 
government  until  1417,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  and  proceeded 
to  the  council  which  was  then  sitting  at  Constance.  His  arrival 
had  an  important  effect  on  the  deliberations  of  this  council,  and 
the  compromise  which  was  subsequently  made  between  the  rival 
parties  was  largely  his  work.  Grateful  for  Beaufort's  services, 
the  new  pope  Martin  V.  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat  which  Henry 
V.  refused  to  allow  him  to  accept.  Returning  to  En^buid.  he 
remained  loyal  to  Henry;  and  after  the  king.*s  death  in  1433  be- 
came a  member  of  the  council  and  was  the  chief  exponent  of  the 
wild  and  selfish  schemes  of  Humphrey,  dtike  of  Glooocster.  In 
1434  he  became  chancellor  for  the  third  time,  and  was  roaioly 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  during  Gloucester's  expedi- 
tion to  Hainaut.  He  was  disliked  by  the  dtizcns  of  London: 
and  this  ill-feeling  was  heightened  when  Gloucester,  who  wai  a 
favourite  of  the  Londoners,  returned  to  England  and  was  doubtless 
reproached  by  Beaufort  for  the  folly  of  his  undertakii^.  A  riot 
took  place  in  London,  and  at  the  bishop's  entruity,  the  protector, 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  came  back  to  England.  As  this  dispute 
was  still  unsettled  when  the  parliament  met  at  Leicester  ia 
February  1436,  Bedford  and  the  lords  undertook  to  arbttntc 
Charged  by  Gloucester  with  treason  against  Henry  IV.  and  his 
successors,  Beaufort  denied  the  accusations.  But  although  a 
reconciliation  was  effected,  the  bishop  evidently  regarded  this  as 
a  defeat;  and  having  resigned  the  chancellorship  his  tuapts 
were  diverted  into  another  chatmel. 

Anxious  to  secure  his  aid  for  the  crusade  against  the  Hussites, 
Pope  Martin  again  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  Beaufort 
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accepted.  He  went  to  France  in  1427,  and  was  then  appointed 
papal  legate  for  Germany,  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and  pro- 
ceeding eastwards,  he  made  a  bold  but  futile  effort  to  rally  the 
crusaders  at  Tachau.  Returning  to  England  to  raise  money  for  a 
fresh  crusade,  he  was  received  with  great  state  in  London;  but 
his  acceptance  of  the  cardinalate  had  weakened  his  position  and 
Gloucester  refused  to  recognize  his  legatine  commission.  Beau- 
fort ^ve  way  on  this  question,  but  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  in  1429  to  deprive  him  of  his  see.  Having  raised  some 
troops  he  set  out  for  Bohemia;  but  owing  to  the  disasters  which 
had  just  attended  the  English  arms  in  France,  he  was  induced  to 
aUow  these  soldiers  to  serve  in  the  French  war;  and  in  February 
143  X  the  death  of  Martin  V.  ended  his  commission  as  legate. 
Meanwhile  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Gloucester  to  exclude  the 
cardinal  from  the  council  had  failed,  and  it  was  decided  that  his 
attendance  was  required  except  during  the  discussion  of  questions 
between  the  king  and  the  papacy.  He  accompanied  King 
Henry  VI.  to  Normandy  in  April  1430,  and  in  December  1431 
crowned  him  king  of  France.  About  this  time  Gloucester  made 
another  attempt  to  deprive  Beaufort  of  his  see,  and  it  was  argued 
in  the  council  that  as  a  cardinal  he  could  not  hold  an  English 
bishopric  The  general  council  was  not  inclined  to  press  the  case 
against  him;  but  the  privy  council,  more  clerical  and  more 
hostile,  sealed  writs  of  praemunire  and  attachment  against  him, 
and  some  of  his  jewels  were  seized.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
attended  the  parliament  in  May  1432,  and  asked  to  hear  the 
charges  against  him.  The  king  declared  him  loyal,  and  a  statute 
was  passed  freeing  him  from  any  penalties  which  he  might  have 
incurred  under  the  Statute  of  Provisors  or  in  other  ways.  He 
supported  Bedford  in  his  attempts  to  restore  order  to  the  finances. 
In  August  1435  he  attended  the  congress  at  Arras,  but  was  unable 
to  make  peace  with  France;  and  after  Bedford's  death  his 
renewed  efforts  to  this  end  were  again  opposed  by  Gloucester,  who 
favoured  a  continuance  of  the  war.  On  two  occasions  the  coundl 
advised  the  king  to  refuse  him  permission  to  leave  England,  but 
io  1437  he  obtained  a  full  pardon  for  all  his  offences.  In  1439  and 
1440  be  went  to  France  on  missions  of  peace,  and  apparently  at 
his  instigation  the  English  council  decided  to  release  Charles, 
duke  of  Orleans.  This  step  further  irritated  Gloucester,  who  drew 
up  and  presented  to  the  king  a  long  and  serious  list  of  charges 
against  Beaufort;  but  the  council  defended  the  policy  of  the 
cardinal  and  ignored  the  personal  accusations  against  hira. 
Beaufort,  however,  gradually  retired  from  public  life,  and  after 
witnessing  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes  died  at  Wolvesey 
palace,  Winchester,  on  the  loth  of  April  1447.  The  "  black 
despair  "  which  Shakespeare  has  cast  round  his  dying  hours 
appears  to  be  without  historical  foundation.  He  was  buried  in 
Winchester  cathedral,  the  building  of  which  he  fim'shed.  He 
also  refounded  and  enlarged  the  hospital  of  St  Cross  near 
Winchester. 

Beaufort  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  on  several 
occasions  he  lent  large  sums  of  money  to  the  king.  He  was  the 
lover  of  Lady  Alice  Fitzalan,  daughter  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Arundel,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Joan,  who  married  Sir 
Edward  Stradling  of  St  Donat's  in  Glamorganshire.  His 
interests  were  secular  and  he  was  certainly  proud  and  ambitious; 
but  Stubbs  has  pictured  the  fairer  side  of  his  character  when  he 
observes  that  Beaufort  "  was  merciful  in  his  political  enmities, 
enlightened  in  his  foreign  policy;  that  he  was  devotedly  faithful, 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  his  wealth  and  labour  for  the  king;  that 
from  the  moment  of  hb  death  everything  began  to  go  wrong,  and 
went  worse  and  worse  until  aU  was  lost." 

See  Historiae  Croylandensis  eontinuaiio,  translated  by  H.  T.  Riley 
(London,  18^):  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council, 
edited  by  N.  H.  Nicolas  (London.  1834-1837):  Aeneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomint,  Historica  Bokemica  (Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  1707); 
W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  iii.  (Oxford.  1895):  M. 
Crei^hton,  A  History  of  Ike  Papacy  during  the  Period  of  the  Refor- 
matum  (London,  1897);  and  L.  B.  Radford,  Henry  Beaufort  (1908). 

BBAUFORT,  LOUIS  DE  (d.  1795),  French  historian,  of  whose 
life  little  is  known.  In  1 738  he  published  at  Utrecht  a  Disserta- 
tion sitr  Vincertitude  des  cinq  premiers  siecles  de  Vkistoire  romaine, 
IB  which  he  showed  what  untrustworthy  guides  even  the  his- 


torians of  highest  repute,  such  as  Livy  and  Dionystus  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  were  for  that  period,  and  pointed  out  by  what  methods 
and  by  the  aid  of  what  documents  truly  scientific  bases  might  be 
given  to  its  history.  This  was  an  ingenious  plea,  bold  for  its  time, 
against  traditional  history  such  as  Rollin  was  writing  at  that  very 
moment.  A  German,  Christopher  Saxius,  endeavoured  to  jefute 
it  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  vob.  i.-iii.  of  the  Miscellanea 
Liriensia.  Beaufort  replied  by  some  brief  and  ironical  Remarques 
ill  the  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Dissertation  (1750). 
Beaufort  also  wrote  an  Uistoire  de  Cisar  Cemtanicus  (Leyden, 
1 761),  and  La  RBpublique  romaine,  ou  plan  giniral  de  l*ancien 
gouvernement  de  Rome  (The  Hague,  x  766,  a  vols,  quarto).  Though 
not  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  Beauifort  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
having  been  a  pioneer  in  raising  the  question,  afterwards  elabor- 
ated by  Niebuhr,  as  to  the  credibility  of  early  Roman  history. 

BEAUFORT  SCALE,  a  series  of  numbers  from  o  to  1 2  arranged 
by  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort  (1774-1857)  in  1^5,  to  indicate 
the  strength  of  the  wind  from  a  calm,  force  o,  to  a  hurricane,  force 
12,  with  sailing  directions  such  as  "  5,  smacks  shorten  sails  "  for 
coast  purposes,  and  "  royals,  &c.,  *  f uU  and  by  ' "  for  the  open  sea. 
An  exhaustive  report  was  made  in  1906  by  the  Meteorological 
Ofiice  on  the  rdation  between  the  estimates  of  wind-force 
according  to  Beaufort's  scale  and  the  velocities  recorded  by 
anemometers  belonging  to  the  office,  from  which  the  following 
table  is  taken:— 


Bcaiifort  scale. 

Corresponding  wind. 

Limits  of  hourly 
velocity. 

Numbers. 

Miles  per  hour. 

0 

Calm 

Under    2 

1-3 

Light  breeze 

2-12 

tf 

Moderate  wind 

>3-23 

Strong  wind 

24-37 

8-9 

Gale 

38-55 

lO-II 

Storm 

56-75 

12 

Hurricane 

Above  75 

BEAUFORT  WEST,  in  Cape  province.  South  Africa,  the 
capital  of  a  division  of  this  name,  339  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Cape 
Town.  Pop.  (1904)  5481.  The  largest  town  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Great  Karroo,  it  lies,  at  an  elevation  of  2792  ft.,  at  the  foot 
of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Nieuwveld  mountains.  It  has  several 
fine  public  buildings  and  the  streets  are  lined  with  avenues  of 
pear  trees,  while  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  luxuriant  orchards, 
fields  and  gardens  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids.  The  town  was  founded  in  1819, 
and  in  its  early  days  Was  largely  resorted  to  by  Griquas  and 
Bcchuana  for  the  sale  of  ivory,  skins  and  cattle.  .The  Beaufort 
West  division  has  an  area  of  6374  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  (1904)  of 
10,762,  45%  being  Whites.  Sheep-farming  is  the  principal 
industry. 

BEAUGENCY,  a  town  of  central  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loiret,  16  m.  S.W.  of  Orleans  on  the  Orleans  railway,  between 
that  city  and  Blois.  Pop.  (1906)  2993.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  vine-clad  hiUs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  to  the  left  bank  of 
which  it  is  united  by  a  bridge  of  twenty-six  arches,  many  of  them 
dating  from  the  13th  century.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
ch&teau,  mainly  of  the  1 5th  century,  of  which  the  massive  donjon 
of  the  nth  century  known  aslhe  Tour  de  C6sar  is  the  oldest 
portion;  and  the  abbey-church  of  Notre-Dame,  a  building  in  the 
Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  frequently  restored.  Some  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Benedictine  abbey,  to  which  this  church 
belonged,  remain.  The  hdtel  de  ville,  the  fa^e  of  which  is 
decorated  with  armorial  bearings  of  Renaissance  carving,  and  the 
church  of  St  £tienne,  an  unblemished  example  of  Romanesque 
architecture,  are  of  interest.  Several  old  houses,  some  remains  of 
the  medieval  ramparts  and  the  Tour  de  I'Horloge,  an  ancient 
gateway,  are  also  preserved.  The  town  carries  on  trade  in  grain, 
and  has  flour  mills. 

The  lords  of  Beaugency  attained  considerable  importance  in 
the  nth,  X2th  and  13th  centuries;  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century 
the  fief  was  sold  to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  paaed  to  the 
house  of  Orleans,  then  to  those  of  Dunob  and  Longueville  and 
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ultimately  again  to  that  of  Orleans.  Joan  of  Arc  defeated  the 
English  here  in  1429.  In  1567  the  town  was  sacked  and  burned 
by  the  Protestants.  On  theiSth,  9th  and  loth  of  December 
1870  the  German  army,  commanded  by  the  grand-duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  defeated  the  French  army  of  the  Loire,  under 
General  Chanzy ,  in  the  battle  of  Beaugency  (or  Villorceau- Josnes) , 
which  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  to  the  N.W.  of 
Beaugency. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  the  name  of  a  French  family,  well  known 
from  the  1 5th  century  onward  in  Orl&inais,  where  its  members 
occupied  honourable  positions.  One  of  them,  Jean  Jacques  de 
Beauharnais,  seigneur  de  Miramion,  had  for  wife  Marie  Bonneau, 
who  in  1 66 1  founded  a  female  charitable  order,  caUed  alter  her 
the  Miramiones.  Francois  de  Beauharnais,  marquis  de  la  Ferte- 
Beauhamais,  was  a  deputy  in  the  states-general  of  .1789,  and  a 
devoted  defender  of  the  monarchy.  He  emigrated  and  served 
in  Condi's  army.  Later  he  gave  his  adherence  to  Napoleon,  and 
became  ambassador  in  Etruria  and  Spain;  he  died  in  1823.  His 
brother  Alexandre,  vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  married  Josephine 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte)  and  had  two  children  by  her — Eugdne  de 
Beauharnais  {q.v.)  and  Hortcnse,  who  married  Louis  Bonaparte, 
king  of  Holland ,  and  became  mother  of  Napoleon  III .  Claude  de 
Beauharnais,  comte  des  Roches-Baritaud,  uncle  of  the  marquis 
And  of  the  vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  served  in  the  navy  and 
became  a  vice-admiral.  He  married  Marie  Anne  Francoise 
(called  Fanny)  Mouchard,  a  woman  of  letters  who  had  a  celebrated 
salon.  His  son.  also  named  Claude  (d.  1819),  was  created  a  peer 
of  France  in  1814,  and  was  the  father  of  St6phanie  de  Beau- 
harnais, who  married  the  grand-duke  of  Baden.  The  house  of 
Beauharnais  is  still  represented  in  Russia  by  the  dukes  of 
Leuchtenberg,  descendants  of  Prince  Eugene.  (M.  P.*) 

BEAUHARNAIS.  EUGENE  DE  (1781-1824),  step-sen  of 
Napoleon  I.,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  jrd  of  September  1781. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  general  Viscount  Alexandre  de  Beau- 
harnais ( 1 760-1794)  and  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie.  The 
father,  who  was  bom  in  Martinique,  and  served  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  took  part  in  the  politics  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  in  June-August  X793  commanded  the  army 
of  the  Rhine.  His  failure  to  fulfil  the  tasks  imposed  on  him 
(especially  that  of  the  relief  of  Mainz)  led  to  his  being  arrested, 
and  he  was  guillotined  (23rd  June  1794)  not  long  before  the  fall 
of  Robespierre.  The  marriage  of  his  widow  Josephine  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  March  1796  was  at  first  resented  by 
Eugene  and  his  sister  Hortense;  but  their  step-father  proved 
to  be  no  less  kind  than  watchful  over  their  interests.  In  the 
Italian  campaigns  of  1796-1797  Eugine  afrved  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Bonaparte,  and  accompanied  him  to  Egypt  in  the  same 
capacity.  There  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and 
bravery,  and  was  wounded  during  the  siege  of  Acre:  Bonaparte 
brought  him  back  to  France  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  intervention  of  Eugene  and  Hortense  helped 
to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  which  then  took  place  between 
Bonaparte  and  Josephii)e.  The  services  rendered  by  Eugdnc 
at  the  time  of  the  coup  dUtal  of  Bmmaire  (1799)  and  during  the 
Consulate  (1799-1804)  served  to  establish  his  fortunes,  despite 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  Bonapartes  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  Beauharnais  and  bring  about  the  divorce  of  Josephine. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire,  Eugdne  received  the 
title  of  prince,  with  a  yearly  stipend  of  200,000  francs,  and 
became  general  of  the  chasseurs  d  ckeoal  of  the  Guard.  A  year 
later,  when  the  Italian  republic  became  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  Napoleon  as  king,  Eugdne  received  the  title  of  viceroy, 
with  large  administrative  powers.  (See  Italy.)  Not  long  after 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  (2nd  December  1805)  Napoleon  dignified 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  with  the  title  of  king  and  arranged  a 
marriage  between  Eugene  and  the  princess  Augusta  Amelia  of 
Bavaria.  On  the  whole  the  govcmment  of  Eugene  gave  general 
satisfaction  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  it  comprised  the  districts 
between  the  Simplon  Pass  and  Rimini,  and  also  after  the  peace 
of  Presburg  (December  1805),  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  In  1808 
(on  the  further  partition  of  the  papal  states)  the  frontier  of  the 


kingdom  was  extended  southwards  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  the  part  known  as  the  Abruzzi.  In  the  campaign 
of  i8b9  Eugdne  commanded  the  army  of  Italy,  with  (kocral 
(afterwards  Marshal)  Macdonald  as  his  adtatus.  The  battle  ol 
Sacile,  where  he  fought  against  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Ard- 
duke  John,  did  not  yield  proofs  of  military  talent  on  the  put 
of  Eugdne  or  of  Macdonald;  but  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
into  Austrian  territory  (owing  to  the  disasters  of  their  roaia 
army  on  the  Danube)  Eugene's  forces  pressed  them  vigorously 
and  finally  won  an  important  victory  at  Raab  in  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Then,  joining  the  main  army  under  Napokoa. 
in  the  island  of  Lobau  in  the  Danube,  near  Vienna,  Eugene  sad 
Macdonald  acquitted  themselves  most  creditably  in  the  greu 
battle  of  Wagram  (6th  July  1809).  In  1810  Eugdne  rccdved 
the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Frankfort.  Equally  meritorious  woe 
his  services  and  those  of  the  large  Italian  contingent  in  tbe 
campaign  of  1812  in  Russia.  He  and  they  distinguished  them- 
selves especially  at  the  battles  of  Borodino  and  MalojarosUvitz; 
and  on  several  occasions  during  the  disastrous  retreat  whidi 
ensued,  Eugdne's  soldierly  constancy  and  devotion  to  Napoleoo 
shone  out  conspicuously  in  1813-1814,  especially  by  coDtnst 
with  the  tergiversations  of  Murat.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
Napoleonic  rdgime  Eugdne  retired  to  Munich,  where  he  contiiiued 
to  reside,  with  the  title  duke  of  Leuchtenberg  and  prince  d 
Eichstftdt.  He  died  in  1 824,  leaving  two  surviving  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

For  further  details  coooeming  Eugdne  «ee  Memoires  ef  camspeu- 
dance  poliliqut  ef  miliiaire  du  Prince  Eughu,  edited  by  Baroo  A 
Ducasse  (10  vols..  Paris.  1858-1860);  Ft  J.  A.  Schneidc«ici 
Prim  Eugen,  Hertog  von  Leuchtenberg  in  den  Fddsugen  seiner  Ltd 
(Stockholm.  1857):  A.  Purlitzer,  Urn*  IdyUe  sous  Natethm  1'.  k 
roman  du  Prince  Engine  (Paris,  1895);  F.  Mauson,  Nab^hm  d  a 
famiUe  (Paris.  1897-1900)-  (J-  Hl.  R.) 

BEAUJEU.  The  French  province  of  Beaujolais  was  fonsd 
by  the  development  of  thd  ancient  seigniory  of  Bcaujeu  (depart- 
ment of  Rh6ne,  arrondissement  of  Villefranche).  The  kards  of 
Beaujeu  held  from  the  loth  century  onwards  a  high  r&ak  in 
feudal  society.  In  1 2 10  Guichard  of  Beaujeu  was  sent  by  YbSip 
Augustus  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Innocent  III.;  he  was  preseat 
at  the  French  attack  on  Dover,  where  he  died  in  1 2x6.  His  k» 
Humbert  took  part  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses  aui 
became  constable  of  France.  Isabeau,  daughter  of  this  Humbert, 
married  Renaud,  count  of  Forez;  and  their  second  son,  Louis, 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Beaujeu.  His  son  Guichard, 
called  the  Great,  had  a  very  warlike  life,  fighting  for  the  kioj;  of 
France,  for  the  count  of  Savoy  and  for  his  own  hand.  He  «2S 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Dauphinois  in  1325,  thereby  lo^ng  ic- 
portant  estates.  Guichard's  son,  Edward  of  Beaujeu,  maiibjl 
of  France,  fought  at  Crdcy,  and  perished  in  tHe  battle  of  Ardres 
in  1351.  His  son  died  without  issue  in  1374,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  cousin,  Edward  of  Beaujeu,  lord  of  Perreux,  who  gavt 
his  estates  of  Beaujolais  and  Dombes  to  Louis  II.,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  in  1400.  Pierre  de  Bourbon  was  lord  of  Beaujeu  ia 
1474,  when  he  married  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XI^ 
and  this  is  why  that  princess  retained  the  name  of  lady  of 
Beaujeu.  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  got  Beaujola^ 
assigned  to  herself  despite  the  claims  of  the  constable  de  Bourboo. 
In  1 53 1  the  province  was  reunited  to  the  crown;  but  Francis  11. 
gave  it  back  to  the  Montpenuer  branch  of  the  Bourbons  in  iste, 
from  which  house  it  passed  to  that  of  Orleans.  The  titk  ci 
comte  de  Beaujolais  was  borne  by  a  son  of  Philippe  "£galitc." 
duke  of  Orleans,  bom  in  1779,  died  in  1808.  (M.  P.*) 

BEAULIEU,  a  village  in  the  French  department  ol  AIpcs- 
Maritimes.  Pop.  (1906)  1460.  It  is  about  4  m.  by  rail  Z-  of 
Nice  (li  m.  from  Villefranche),  and  on  the  main  line  bet«ccfi 
Marseilles  and  Mentone;  it  is  also  connected  with  Nice  asd 
Mentone  by  an  electric  tramway.  Of  late  years  it  has  becoine 
a  much  frequented  winter  resort,  and  many  handsome  \'ilb5 
(among  them  that  built  by  the  3rd  marquess  of  Salisbury)  hivt 
been  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  has  beta 
extended  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of  yachts.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

BBAULT  (pronounced  Bewley;  a  corruption  of  Beasiliea),  a 
town  of  Inverness-shire.  Scotland,  on  the  Beauly,  10  m.  W.  ol 
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Inverness  by  the  Highland  railway.  Pop.  (igox)  855.  Its 
chief  interest  is  the  beautiful  remains  of  the  Priory  of  St  John, 
founded  in  x  230  by  John  Bisset  of  the  Aird,  for  Cistercian  monks. 
At  the  Reformation  the  buildings  (except  the  church,  now  a 
ruin)  passed  into  the  possession  of  Lord  LovaL  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  is  the  site  of  Lovat  Castle,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  Bissets,  but  was  presented  by  James  VI.  to  Hugh  Fraser 
and  afterwards  demolished.  To  the  south-east  is  the  church  of 
Kirkhili  oontaining  the  vault  of  the  Lovats.  Three  miles  south 
of  Beauly  is  Beaufort  Castle,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Lovats,  a  fine 
modem  mansion  in  the  Scottish  baronial  style.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  fortress  erected  in  the  time  of  Alexander  II.,  which  was 
besieged  in  1303  by  Edward  I.  This  was  replaced  by  several 
castles  in  succession,  of  which  one — Castle  Dounie — was  taken 
by  Cromwell  and  burned  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746, 
the  conflagration  being  witnessed  from  a  neighbouring  hiU  by 
Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  before  his  capture  on  Loch  Morar.  The 
land  around  Beauly  is  fertile  and  the  town  drives  a  brisk  trade  in 
coal,  timber,  lime,  grain  and  fish. 

BEAUMANOIR,  a  seigniory  in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
C6tes-du-Nord,  France,  which  gave  its  name  to  an  illustrious 
family.  Jean  de  Beaumanoir,  marshal  of  Brittany  for  Charles  of 
Blob,  and  captain  of  Jossclln,  is  remembered  for  his  share  in  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Thirty.  This  battle,  simg  by  an  unknown 
trouvdre  and  retold  with  variations  by  Froissart,  was  an  episode 
in  the  strugg^  for  the  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany 
between  Charles  of  Blois,  supported  by  the  king  of  France,  and 
John  of  Montfort,  supported  by  the  king  of  England.  John 
Biamborongh,  the  English  captain  of  PloCrmel,  having  continued 
his  ravages,  in  spite  of  a  truce,  in  the  district  commanded  by  the 
captain  of  Josselin,  Jean  de  Beaumanoir  sent  him  a  challenge, 
which  resulted  in  a  fight  between  thirty  picked  champions, 
knights  and  squires,  on  cither  side,  which  took  place  on  the  a  5th 
of  March  135 1,  near  Plc^rmel.  Beaumanoir  commanded  thirty 
Bretons,  Bramborough  a  mixed  force  of  twenty  Englishmen,  six 
German  mercenaries  and  four  Breton  partisans  of  Montfort.  The 
battle,  fought  with  swords,  daggers  and  axes,  was  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  in  its  details  veiy  reminiscent  of  the  last 
fight  of  the  Burgundians  in  the  Nibdungenlied,  especially  in  the 
celebrated  advice  of  Geoffroy  du  Bois  to  his  wounded  leader,  who 
was  asking  for  water:  "Prink  your  blood,  Beaumanoir;  that 
will  quench  your  thirst!"  In  the  end  the  victory  was  decided  by 
Guitlaume  de  Montauban,  who  moxmted  his  horse  and  overthrew 
seven  of  the  English  champions,  the  rest  being  forced  to  surrender. 
AH  the  combatants  on  either  side  were  either  dead  or  seriously 
wounds,  Bramborough  being  among  the  slain.  The  prisoners 
were  well  treated  and  released  on  payment  of  a  small  ransom. 
(See  Le  Poime  du  combot  des  Trente,  in  the  Panthion  lUUraire\ 
Froissart,  Ckromques^  ed.  S.  Luce,  c  iv.  pp.  45  and  z  10  C,  and  pp. 
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Jean  dk  Beauhanos  (155X-1614),  seigneur  and  afterwards 
marquis  de  Lavardin,  count  of  Ndgrepelisse  by  marriage,  served 
fiist  in  the  Protestant  army,  but  tiimed  Catholic  after  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  in  which  his  father  had  been  killed, 
and  then  fought  against  Henry  pf  Navarre.  When  that  prince 
became  king  of  France,  Lavardin  changed  over  to  his  side,  and 
was  made  a  marshal  of  France.  He  was  governor  of  Maine, 
commanded  an  army  in  Burgundy  in  1603,  was  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  England  in  x6x2,  and  died  in  16 14.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Henry  Chxirles,  marquis  de  Lavardin  (X643-Z701), 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  1689,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
difference  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Innocent  XL 

BEAUMANOIR,  PHIUPPB  DE  R^MI,  Sik£  de  (c.  1250- 
1296),  French  jurist,  was  bora  in  the  early  part  of  the  X3th 
century  and  died  in  1296.  The  few  facts  known  regarding  his 
life  are  to  be  gathered  from  legal  documents  in  which  his  name 
occurs.  From  these  it  appears  that  in  z  373  he  filled  the  post  of 
baiOi  at  Senlis,  and  in  x  289  held  a  similar  ofiice  at  Clermont.  He 
b  also  oaasionally  referred  to  as  presiding  at  the  assizes  held  at 
various  towns.  His  great  work  is  entitled  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis 
and  first  appeared  in  1690,  a  second  edition  with  introduction  by 
Ji.  A.  Beu^ot  being  published  in  1842.   It  is  regarded  as  one  of 


the  best  works  bearing  on  old  French  law,  and  was  frequently 
referred  to  with  high  admiration  by  Montesquieu.  Beaumanoir 
also  obtained  fame  as  a  poet,  and  left  over  20,000  verses,  the  best 
known  of  his  poems  being  La  Manekine^  J  than  el  Blonde  and  SaltU 
d*amour. 

BEAUMARCHAIS.  PIERRE  AUGUSTIN  CARON  DE  (1732- 
I79Q)>  French  dramatist,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of 
January  1732.  His  father,  a  watchmaker  named  Caron,  brought 
him  up  to  the  same  trade.  He  was  an  tmusually  precocious  and 
lively  boy,  shrewd,  sagacious,  passionately  fond  of  music  and 
imbued  with  a  strong  desire  for  rismg  in  the  world.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  invented  a  new  escapement  for  watches,  which 
was  pirated  by  a  rival  maker.  Young  Caron  at  once  published 
his  grievance  in  the  Mercure,  and  had  the  matter  referred  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  decided  in  his  favour.  This  affair 
brought  him  into  notice  at  court;  he  was  appointed,  or  at  least 
called  himself,  watchmaker  to  the  king,  who  ordered  from  him  a 
watch  similar  to  one  he  had  made  for  Mme  de  Pompadour.  His 
handsome  figxire  and  cool  assurance  enabled  him  to  make  his  way 
at  court.  Mme  Franquet,  the  wife  of  an  old  court  official, 
persuaded  her  husband  to  make  over  his  office  to  young  Caron, 
and,  on  her  husband's  death,  a  few  months  later,  married  the 
handsome  watchmaker.  Caron  at  the  same  time  assumed  the 
name  Beaumarchais;  and  four  years  later,  by  purchasing  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  king  obtained  a  patent  of  nobility. 

At  cotirt  his  musical  talents  brought  him  under  the  notice  of 
the  king's  sisters,  who  engaged  him  to  teach  them  the  harp.  This 
position  enabled  him  to  confer  a  slight  favour  on  the  great  banker 
Joseph  Duverney,  who  testified  his  gratitude  by  giving  Beau- 
marchais a  share  in  his  speculations.  The  latter  turned  the 
opportunity  to  good  account,  and  soon  realized  a  handsome 
fortune.  In  1764  he  took  a  journey  to  Spain,  partly  with 
commercial  objects  in  view,  but  principally  on  account  of  the 
Clavijo  affair.  Jos6  Clavijo  y  Fajardo  had  twice  promised  to 
marry  the  sister  of 'Beatunarchais,  and  had  failed  to  keep  his  word. 
The  adventure  had  not  the  tragic  ending  of  Goethe's  Ciavigo,  for 
Beaumarchais  did  not  pursue  his  vengeance  beyond  words. 
Beaumarchais  made  his  first  essay  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  with 
the  sentimental  drama  Euginie  (1767),  in  which  he  drew  largely 
on  the  Clavijo  incident.  This  was  followed  after  an  interval  <^ 
two  years  by  Les  Deux  Amis,  but  neither  play  had  more  than 
moderate  success.  His  first  wife  had  died  within  a  year  of  the 
marriage  and  in  176S  Beaumarchais  married  Mme  Ltvtqae, 
Her  death  in  1771  was  the  signal  for  tmfounded  rumours  of 
poisoning.  Duveraey  died  in  1770;  but  some  time  before  his 
death  a  duplicate  settlement  of  the  affairs  between  him  and 
Beaumarchais  had  been  drawn  up,  in  which  the  banker  acknow- 
ledged himself  debtor  to  Beaumarchais  for  15,000  francs. 
Duveraey's  heir,  the  comte  de  La  Blache,  denied  the  validity  of 
the  document  though  without  directly  stigmatizing  it  as  a 
forgery.  The  matter  was  put  to  trial.  Beaumarchais  gained  his 
cause,  but  his  adversary  at  once  carried  the  case  before  the 
parlcment.  In  the  meantime  the  due  de  Chaulnea  forced 
Beaumarchais  into  a  quarrel  over  Mdllc  Menard,  an  actress  at  the 
Com6die  Italicime,  which  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  both 
parties.  This  moment  was  chosen  by  La  Blache  to  demand 
judgment  from  the  parlement  in  the  matter  of  the  Duverney 
agreement  Bcaumarchab  was  released  from  prison  for  three  or 
four  dajrs  to  see  his  judges.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  Goezman,  the  member  of  the  parlement 
appointed  to  report  on  his  case.  At  last,  just  before  the  day  on 
which  the  report  was  to  be  given  in,  he  was  informed  privately 
that,  by  presenting  200  louis  to  Mme  (joezman  and  15  to  her 
secretary,  the  desired  interview  might  take  place,  if  the  result 
should  prove  unfavourable  the  money  would  be  refunded.  The 
money  was  sent  and  the  interview  obtained;  but  the  decision 
was  adverse,  and  200  louis  were  returned,  the  1 5  going  as  business 
expenses  to  the  secretary.  Beaumarchais,  who  had  learned  that 
there  was  no  secretary  save  Mme  Goezman  herself,  insisted  on 
restitution  of  the  15  louis,  but  the  lady  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  affair.  Her  husband,  who  was  probably  not  cognisant  of  the 
details  of  the  transaction  at  first,  doubtless  thought  the  defeated 
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litigant  would  be  easily  put  down,  and  at  once  brought  an 
accusation  against  him  for  an  attempt  to  corrupt  justice.  The 
battle  was  fought  chiefly  through  the  Mimoires,  or  reports 
published  by  the  adverse  parties,  and  in  it  Beaumarchais's 
success  was  complete.-  For  vivadty  of  style,  fine  satire  and 
broad  humour,  his  famous  Mimoires  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Even  Voltaire  was  constrained  to  envy  them.  Beaumarchais 
was  skilful  enough  to  make  his  particular  case  of  universal 
application.  He  was  attacking  the  parlement  through  one  of  its 
members,  and  the  parlement  was  the  universally  detested  body 
formed  by  the  chancellor  Maupeou.  The  liinurires  were, 
therefore,  hailed  with  general  delight;  and  the  author,  from 
being  perhaps  the  most  unpopular  man  in  France,  became  at  once 
the  idol  of  the  people.  The  decision  went  against  Beaumarchais. 
The  parlement  condemned  both  him  and  Mme  Goezman  au 
NdnUf  i.e.  to  dvic  degradation,  while  the  husband  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  position.  Beaumarchais  was  reduced  to  great 
straits,  but  he  obtained  restitution  of  his  rights  Within  two  years, 
and  finally  triumphed  Over  his  adversary  La  Blachie. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  the'  king's 
secret  service.  One  of  his  missions  was  to  England  to  destroy 
the  Mimoires  secrets  d*une  femme  publique  in  whidv  Charles 
Thcvencau  de  Morande  made  an  attack  on  Mme  Du  Barry. 
Beaumarchais  secured  this  pamphlet,  and  burnt  the  whole 
impression  in  London.  Another  expedition  to  England  and 
Holland  to  seize  a  pamphlet  attacking  Marie .  Antoinette 
led  to  a  series  of  incidents  more  amazing  than  the  intrigues 
in  Beaumarchais's  own  plays,  but  his  own  account  must 
be  received  with  caution.  Beaumarchais  pursued  the  libeller 
to  Germany  and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  near  Neustadt.-  After 
a  struggle  he  had  gained  possession  of  the  document  when  he 
was  attacked  by  brigands.  Unfortunately  the  wound  alleged 
to  have  been  received  in  this  fight  was  proved  to  be  sdf-inflicted. 
The  Austrian  government  regarded  Beaumarchais  with  a 
suspicion  justified  by  the  circumstances.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time  in  Vienna,  and  only  released  on  the  receipt  of 
explanations  from  Paris. 

His  various  visits  to  Enf^d  led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  impending  struggle  between  the  American  colonics  and 
the  mother-country.  His  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the 
former;  and  by  his  unwearied  exertions  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  French  government  to  give  ample,  though  private,  assistance 
in  money  and  arms  to  the  Americans.  He  himself,  partly  on 
his  own  account,  but  chiefly  as  the  agent  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  governments,  carried  on  an  enormous  trafiic  with 
America.  Under  the  name  of  Rodrigue  Hortalez  et  Cie, 
he  employed  a  fleet  of  forty  vessels  to  provide  help  for  the 
insurgents. 

During  the  same  period  he  produced  his  two  famous  coteediesl 
The  earlier,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  after  a  prohibition  of  two  years, 
was  put  on  the  stage  in  1775.  The  first  representation  was  a 
complete  failure.  Beaumarchais  had  overloaded  the  last  scene 
with  allusions  to  the  facts  of  his  own  case  and  the  whole  action 
of  the  piece  was  laboured  and  heavyi  But  he  cut  down  and 
remodelled  the  piece  in  time  for  the  second  representation,  when 
it  achieved  a  complete  success.  The  intrigues  which  were 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  second  and  moro 
famous  comedy,  Le  Mariage  de  FigarOf  are  highly  amusing,  and 
throw  much  light  on  the  unsettled  state  of  public  sentiment  at 
the  time.  The  play  was  completed  in  1778,  but  the  opposition 
of  Louis  XVI.,  who  alone  saw  its  dangerous  tendencies,  was  not 
overcome  till  1784.  The  comedy  had  an  unprecedented  success. 
The  principal  character  in  both  plays,  Figaro,  is  a  completely 
original  conception;  in  fact  Beaumarchais  drew  a  portrait  of 
himself  in  the  resourcefiil  adventurer,  who,  for  mingled  wit, 
shrewdness,  gaiety  and  philosophic  reflection,  may  not  unjustly 
be  ranked  with  Tartuffe.  To  English  readers  thC  Figaro  plays 
are  generally  known  through  the  adaptations  of  them  in  the 
grand  opera  of  Mozart  and  Rossini;  but  in  France  they  long 
retained  popularity  as  acting  pieces.  The  success  of  Le  Mariage 
de  Figaro  was  helped  on  by  the  methods  of  self-advertisement 
so  well  understood  by  Beaumarchais.     The  proceeds  of  the 


fiftieth  performance  were  devoted  to  a  charity,  the  dmat  of 
which  provoked  numerous  epigrams.  Beaumarchais  had  the 
imprudence  to  retaliate  by  personalities  that  were  reported  by 
his  enemies  to  be  dedicated  against  the  king  and  queen.  Bean- 
maichais  was  imprisoned^  for  a  short  time  by  royal  order  in  the 
prison,  of  St  Lazare.  Brilliant  pamphleteer  as  be  was,  Beao- 
marchais  was  at  list  to  meet  more  than  his  match.  He  undertook 
to  defend  the  company.of  the  "  Eaux  de  Paris,"  in  which  he  had 
a  large  interest,  against  Mirabeau,  and  brought  down  on  himself 
an  invective  to  which  he  could  offer  no  reply.  His  real  xBflueiioe 
was  gone  from  that  date  (x 785-1 786).  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  violently  attacked  by  Nicolas  Bergasse,  whom  he  sued  fat 
defamation  of  character.  He  gained  his  case,  but  his  reputattoa 
had  suflered  in  the.  pamphlet  war.  Beajmarchais's  later  pro- 
ductions, the  bombastic  opera  Tarare  (1787)  and  the  drama  U 
Mtre-  coupaUe  (1792),  which  was  very  Dopular,  are  in  no  my 
worthy  of  his  genius. 

By  his  writings  Beaumarchais  contributed  greatly,  though 
quite  unconsciously,  to  hurry  on  the  events  that  led  to  the 
Revolution.  At  heart  he  hardly  seems  to  have  been  a  repuUion, 
and  the  new  state  of  affairs  did  not  benefit  him.  The  astomshing 
thing  is  that  the  society  travestied  in  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  ms 
the  most  vehement  in  its  applause.  Tlie  court  looked  on  at  a 
play  justly  diaracterized  by  Napoleon  as  the  "revofaitian 
already  in  action  "  apparently  without  a  suq;>idoa  of  its  real 
character.  His  popularity  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Mirsbeau 
and  Bexgasse  affairs,  and  his  great  wealth  exposed  him  to  the 
enmity  of  the  envious.  A  speculation  into  which  he  atered, 
to  supply  the  Convention  with  muskets  from  Holland,  proved 
a  ruinous  failure.  He  was  accused  of  concealing  aims  aaid  con 
in  his  house,  but  when  his  house  was  searched  nothing  «as 
discovered  but  some  thousands  of  cofne^  of  the  edition  (1783- 
1790)  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  which  he  had  had  printed  at  bis 
private  press  at  Kehl,  in  Baden.  He  was  charged  with  treasoa 
to  the  republic  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Abbaye  on  the  30tb 
of  August  X793.  A  week  later  he  was  released  at  the  interoessioo 
of  Mme  Houret  de  la  Mariniire,  who  had  been  his  mistress.  He 
took  refuge  in  Holland  and  England.  His  memoirs  entitled, 
Mes  six  ipoques,  detailing  his  sufferings  under  the  rqyuUic,  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  Goezman  period.  His  courage  and  happy 
disposition  never  deserted  him,  although  he  was  hunted  as  an 
agent  of  the  Convention  in  Holland  and  England,  whfle  in  Fans 
he  was  proscribed  as  zn  imigri.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1796, 
and  died  there,  suddenly,  on  the  x8th  of  May  1799. 

Gudin  de  la  Brenellerie's  Histoire  d«  Beaunuirchais  (1809)  vas 
edited  by  M.  Maurice  Tourocux  in  1888.  Sec  also  L.  de  Lom^Dk; 
Beaumarchais  el  son  temps  (1855),  Eng.  trans,  by  H.  S  Edvatds, 
U  vols.,  1856) ;  A.  Hallay's  Beaumardiais  (1897; ;  M.  de  Lescure. 
Eloee  de  Beaumarchais  (1886);  and  Sainte-Beuve,  Causerits  d» 
lutidi.  vol.  vi.     Beaumarchais  8  works  have  been  edited  by 


_ ^  GudiB 

(7  vols.,  1809) ;  by  Fume  (6  vols.,  1827) :  and  by  ^  Foamier  (1S76)- 
A  variorum  edition  of  his  Thidtre  complet  was  published  by  MM. 
d'HeylU  and  de  Mareacot  (4  vols.,  186971875):  and  a  Bibliognpkit 
des  teuores  de  Baiumarchais,  by  H.  Cordier  m  1883. 

BEAUMARIS,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough,  and  the 
county  town  of  Anglesey,  N.  Wales,  situated  on  the  Bay  of 
Beaumaris,  not  far  from  Penmon,  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Menai  Strait.  Pop.  (1901)  2326.  It  has  but  one  cxmsidefafale 
street.  The  large  castle  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Vixgin,  has 
Some  fine  monuments.  David  Hughes,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford^ 
founded  the  free  gramxnar  school  in  1603.  Buildings  inclnde 
town-hall  and  county-hall,  with  St  Mary's  church  <d  the  xjth 
century,  with  chancel  of  the  16th.  Practically  without  trade 
and  with  no  manufactures,  Beaumaris  is  principally  noted  as  a 
bathing-place.  Its  earh'est  charter  dates  £rom  1283  and  ms 
revised  under  Elizabeth.  The  town  was  formerly  called  Barnov^ 
and,  still  earlier,  Rhosfalr,  and  bears  its  present  name  of  French 
origin  since  Edward  I.  built  its  castle  in  1293.  This  extensive 
building  was  erected  on. low  ground,  10  that  the  fdve  might 
communicate  with  the  sea,  and  vessels  might  unload  under  its 
walls.  The  castle  capitulated,  after  siege,  to  Geoetal  Myttos 
(X646). 

BEAUMONT,  Belmont,  or  Bellouomt,  the  name  of  a 
Norman  and  English  family,  taken  f roal  BeaoiaQiit-le»Racer  ia 
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Normandy.  Early  in  the  nth  century  Roger  de  Beaumont,  a 
kinsman  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  married  a  dau^ter  of 
Walcran,  count  of  Meulan,  and  their  son,  Robekt  ob  Beaumont 
(d.  xxi8),  became  count  of  Meulan  or  MeUent  about  xoSo. 
Before  th^  date,  however,  he  had  fought  at  Hastings,  and  had 
added  large  estates  in  Warwickshire  to  the  Norman  fiefs  of 
Beaumont  and  Pont  Audemer,  which  he  received  when  his 
father  entered  the  abbey  of  St  Peter  at  Pr£auz.  It  was  during 
the  reigns  of  William  II.  and  Henry  I.  that  the  count  rose  to 
eminence,  and  under  the  latter  monarch  he  became  "  the  first 
among  the  counsellors  of  the  king."  A  "  strenuous  and  sagacious 
man  "  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  both  kings  in  their  Norman 
wars,  and  Henry  L  was  laxgely  indebted  to  him  for  the 
English  crown.  He  obtained  lands  in  Leicestershire,  and  it  has 
been  said  he  was  created  earl  of  Leicester;  this  statement, 
however,  is  an  error,  although  he  exercised  some  of  the  privileges 
of  an  earL  His  abilities  as  a  counsellor,  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist gained  him  the  admiration  of  hii  contemporaries,  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  describes  him  as  "  the  wisest  man  between 
this  and  JenuaJem."  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent character,  for  he  assisted  Anselm  against  William  Rufus, 
although  he  supported  Henry  I.  in  his  quarrel  with  Pope  Paschal 
n.  When  Robert  died  on  the  5th  of  June  iiz8  his  lands  appear 
to  have  been  divided  between  his  twin  sons,  Robert  and  Waloran, 
while  a  third  son,  Hugh,  became  earl  of  Bedford  in  1x38. 

RoBKST  DE  Beaumont  (X104-X168),  justiciar  of  England, 
married  a  granddaughter  of  Ralph  Guader,  eari  of  Norfolk,  and 
receiving  Ms  father's  English  fiefs  in  zii8  became  earl  of 
Leicester.  He  and  his  brother,  Waleran,  were  the  chief  advisers 
of  Stephen,  and  helped  this  king  to  sdase  the  bishops  of  Salisbury 
and  Linodn  in  z  139;  later,  however,  Robert  made  his  peace  with 
Henry  II.,  and  became  chief  justiciar  of  England.  First  among 
the  lay  iM>bles  he  signed  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  he  sought 
to  reconcile  Henry  and  Archbishop  Becket,  and  was  twice  in 
charge  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  absences  in  France. 
The  eax)  founded  the  abbey  of  St  Mary  de  Pr6  at  Leicester  and 
other  religious  houses,  and  by  a  charter  confirmed  the  burgesses 
of  Leicester  in  the  possession  of  their  merchant-gild  and  customs. 
His  SOD,  Robert,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Ldcester,  and  with 
other  English  barons  assisted  prince  Henry  in  his  revolt  against 
his  father  the  king  in  XX73.  For  this  participation,  and  also 
on  a  later  occasion,  he  was  imprisoned;  but  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Richard  I.,  and  died  in  Greece  when  returning  from  a 
pilgrimage  in  X190.  His  son  and  heir,  Robert,  died  childless 
in  X304. 

Wal£ran  pe  Beaxtmont  (XZ04-XX66)  obtained  his  father's 
French  fiefs  and  the  title  of  count  of  Meulan  in  xxi8.  After 
being  imprisoned  for  five  years  by  Henry  I.  he  spent  some  time 
in  England,  and  during  the  dvil  war  between  Stephen  and  the 
empress  Matilda  he  fouj^t  for  the  former  until  about  1x50, 
when  he  deserted  the  king  and  assisted  the  empress.  His  later 
history  appears  to  have  been  uneventful.  The  county  of  Meulan 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Beaumont  family  until  1204,  when 
it  was  united  with  the  royal  domain. 

Another  member  of  the  Beaumont  family,  possibly  a  rektive 
of  the  earUer  Beaumonts,  was  Louis  oe  Beaumont  (d.  1333), 
bishop  of  Durham  from  X3X7  until  his  death.  This  prelate  was 
related  to  the  English  king,  Edward  II.,  and  after  a  life  spent 
in  strife  and  ostentation,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  September  X333. 
John  Beaumont,  master  of  the  rolls  under  Edward  VI.,  was 
probably  a  member  of  the  same  family.  A  dishonest  and  corrupt 
judge,  he  was  deprived  of  his  ofiice  and  imprisoned  in  1552. 

The  baronv  of  Beaumont  dates  from  X309,  when  Hensy 
BEAimoNT  (d.  X340),  who  was  constable  of  England  in  1322,  was- 
stmimoned  to  parliament  under  this  title.  It  was  retained  by 
his  descendants  until  the  death  of  William,  the  7th  baron  and 
the  2nd  viscount,*  in  X507,  when  it  fell  into  abeyance.  In  1840 
the  barony  was  revived  in  favour  of  Mil^  Thomas  Stapleton 
(i8o5--'i854),  a  descendant  of  Joan,  Baroness  Lovel,  a  daughter 

'  His  father  John  (d.  1460).  the  6th  baron,  great  chamberlain  and 
constable  of  Enaland.  was  the  first  person  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  viscount  in  England. 


of  the  6th  baron,  and  it  has  since  been  retained  by  his 
descendants. 

In  X906  Wentwokth  Blackett  Beaumont  (X829-X907),  the 
head  of  a  family  well  known  in  the  north  of  England,  was  created 
Baron  AUendale. 

BEAUMOMT,  CHBISTOPHE  DE  (1703-X781),  French  ecdesi* 
astic  and  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  a  cadet  of  the  Les  Adriets  and 
Saint-Quentin  branch  of  the  illustrious  Dauphin6  family  of 
Beaumont.  He  became  bishop  of  Bayonne  in  X741,  then  arch- 
bishop of  \^enne  in  X743,  and  in  X746,  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
archbishop  of  Paris.  Beaumont  is  noted  for  his  struggle  with-the 
Jansenists.  To  force  them  to  accept  the  bull  UnigenUus  which 
condemned  their  doctrines,  he  ordered  the  priests  of  his  diocese 
to  refuse  absolution  to  thooe  who  would  not  recognize  the  bull, 
and  to  deny  funeral  rites  to  those  who  had  confessed  to  a 
Jansenist  priest  While  other  bishops  sent  Beaumont  their 
adhesion  to  his  crusade,  the  pariement  of  Paris  threatened  to 
confiscate  his  temporalities.  Tho'king  forbade  the  pariement 
to  interfere  in  these  spiritual  questions,  and  upon  its  proving 
obdurate  it  was  esdled  (September  x8,  X7S3).  The  "royal 
chamber,"  which  was  substituted,  having  failed  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  justice  property,  the  lung  was  obliged  to  recall 
the  pariement,  and  the  ardibiahop  was  sent  into  honourable 
exile  (August  X7S4).  An  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to 
resign  the  active  duties  of  his  see  to  a  coadjutor,  but  in  spite 
of  the  most  tempting  offers — ^indudixig  a  cardinal's  hat — ^he 
refused.  On  the  contrary,  to  his  polemic  against  the  Jansenists 
he  added  an  attack  on  the  pkilosophes,  and  issued  a  formal 
mandatory  letter  condemning  Rousseau's  £mil€.  Rousseau 
replied  in  his  masterly  Leitre  d  M.  de  Beaumonl  (1762),  in  which 
he  insists  that  freedom  of  discussion  in  reb'gious  matteis  is 
essentially  more  religious  than  the  attemj^tf  to  impose  belief  by 
force. 

De  Beaumont*s  Mandements,  leans  ei  inslrucUmu  pastorales  were 
ptiblished  in  two  volumes  in  1780,  the  year  befoi^  his  death. 

BEAUMONT,  SIR  JOHN  (X583-X627),  English  poet,  second 
son  of  the  judge.  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  was  bom  at  Grace-Dieu 
in  LeicestershLre  in  X583.  The  deaths  of  his  father  (in  XS98) 
and  of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Henry  Beaumont  (in  1605),  made 
the  poet  early  the  heiid  of  this  brilliant  family;  the  dramatist, 
Francis  Beaumont,  being  a  younger  brother.  John  went  to 
Oxford  in  February  X597,  and  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
in  Broadgates  Hall,  the  present  Pembroke  College.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  x6oo,  but  on  the  death  of  Henry 
he  no  doubt  went  down  to  Grace-Dieu  to  manage  the  family 
estates.  He  began  to  write  verse  early,  and  in  x6o2,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  published  anonymously  his  Mdamorpkosis  of 
TabaccOf  written  in  very  smooth  couplets,  in  which  he  addressed 
Drayton  as  his  "  loving  friend."  He  lived  in  Leicestershire  for 
many  years  as  a  bachelor,  being  one  "  who  never  felt  Love's 
dreadful  arrow."  But  in  process  of  time  he  became  a  tardy 
victim,  and  married  a  lady  of  the  Fortescue  family,  who  bore 
him  four  stout  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  another  John,  was 
accounted  one  of  the  most  athletic  men  of  his  time.  "  He  could 
leap  x6  ft  at  one  leap,  and  would  commonly,  at  a  stand-leap, 
jump  over  a  high  long  table  in  the  hall,  light  on  a  settle  beyond 
the  table,  and  raise  himself  straight  up."  This  magnificent 
young  man  was  not  without  literary  taste;  he  edited  his  father's 
posthumous  poems,  and  wrote  an  enthusiastic  elegy  on  him;  he 
was  killed  in  X644  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  Another  of  Sir 
John  Beaumont's  sons,  Gervaise,  died  in  childhood,  and  the 
incidents  of  his  death  are  recorded  in  one  of  his  father's  most 
touching  poems.  Sir  John  Beaumont  concentrated  his  powers 
on  k  poem  in  eight  books,  entitled  The  Crown  oj  Thorns,  which 
was  greatly  admired  in  MS.  by  the  earl  of  Southampton  and 
others,  but  which  is  lost.  After  long  retirement,  Beaumont  was 
persuaded  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  move  in  larger  circles; 
he  attended  court  and  in  X626  was  made  a  baronet.  This 
honour  he  did  not  long  survive,  for  he  died  on  the  19th  of  April 
X627,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  ten  days  later. 
The  new  Sir  John,  the  strong  man,  published  in  1629  a  volume 
entitled  Bosworth  Field;  wUh  a  taste  of  the  variety  of  other  Poems 
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left  by  Sir  John  Beaumont.  No  more  "tastes"  were  ever 
vouchsafed,  so  that  it  is  by  this  volume  and  by  the  juvenile 
htttamorphoHs  oj  Tobacco  that  Beaumont's  reputation  has  to 
stand.  Of  late  years,  the  peculiariticb  of  John  Beaumont's 
prosody  have  drawn  a,ttention  to  his  work.  He  wrote  the  heroic 
couplet,  which  was  his  favourite  measure,  vrith  almost  un- 
precedented evenness.  Bosworth  Field,  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  which  Beaumont's  principal  poem  gives  a  vaguely  epical 
narrative,  by  close  to  the  poet's  house  of  Grace-Dieu.  He 
writes  on  all  occasions  with  a  smoothness  which  was  very  remark- 
able in  the  first  quarter  of  the  17  th  century,  and  which  marks 
him,  with  Edmund  Waller  and  George  Sandys,  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  classic  reformation  of  English  verse. 

The  poems  of  Sir  John  Beaumont  were  included  in  A.  Chalmers's 
English  Poets,  vol.  vi.  (1810).  An  edition,  with  "  memorbl  intro- 
duction" and  notes,  was  included  (1869)  in  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart's 
FtJUr  Worthies'  Library;  and  the  Metamorphosis  of  Tobacco  was 
included  in  J.  P.  Collier's  lUustrations  of  Early  English  Popular 
Literature,  vol.i.  (1863).  (£.  G.) 

BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER,  English  dramatists.*  The 
names  of  FRANas  Beauuont  (x  584-1616)  and  John  Fletcher 
(1579-1625)  are  inseparably  connected  in  the  history  of  the 
English  drama.  John  Fletcher  was  bom  in  December  1579  at 
Rye  in  Sussex,  and  baptized  on  the  soth  of  the  same  month. 
Richard  Fletcher,  his  father,  afterwards  queen's  chaplain,  dean 
of  Peterborough,  and  bishop  successively  of  Bristol,  Worcester 
and  London,  was  then  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  the  son  was 
bom  who  was  to  make  their  name  immortal.  That  son  was  just 
turned  of  seven  when  the  dean  distinguished  and  disgraced 
himself  as  the  spiritual  tormentor  of  the  last  moments  on  earth 
of  Mary  Stuart.  When  not  quite  twelve  he  was  admitted 
pensioner  of  Bene't  College,  Cambridge,  and  two  years  later  was 
made  one  of  the  Bible-dcrks:  of  this  college  Bishop  Fletcher  had 
been  president  twenty  years  earlier,  and  six  months  before  his 
son's  admission  had  recieived  from  its  authorities  a  first  letter  of 
thanks  for  various  benefactions,  to  be  followed  next  year  by  a 
second.  Four  years  later  than  this,  when  John  Fletcher  wanted 
five  or  six  months  of  his  seventeenth  year,  the  bishop  died 
suddenly  of  over  much  tobacco  and  the  displeasure  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  his  second  marriage — ^this  time,  it  appears,  with  a 
lady  of  such  character  as  figures  something  too  frequently  on  the 
stage  of  his  illustrious  son.  He  left  eight  children  by  his  first 
marriage  in  such  distress  that  their  uncle,  Dr  Giles  Fletcher, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Russian  commonwealth  which  is  still 
held  in  some  repute,  was  obliged  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the 
queen  on  their  behalf,  which  was  supported  by  the  intercession 
of  Essex,  but  with  what  result  is  uncertain. 

From  this  date  we  know  nothing  of  the  fortunes  of  John 
Fletcher,  till  the  needy  orphan  boy  of  seventeen  reappears  as  the 
brilliant  and  triumphant  poet  whose  name  is  linked  for  all  time 
with  the  yet  more  glorious  name  of  Francis  Beaumont,  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont  of  Grace-Dieu,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  common  pleas — bom,  according  to  general  report^ 
in  1 586,  but,  according  to  more  than  one  apparently  irrefragable 
document,  actually  born  two  years  earlier.  The  first  record  of 
his  existence  is  the  entry  of  his  name,  together  with  those  of  his 
cider  brothers  Henry  and  John,  as  a  gentleman-commoner  of 
Broadgates  Hall,  Oxford,  now  supplanted  by  Pembroke  College. 
But  most  lovers  of  his  fame  wiU  care  rather  to  remember  the 
admirable  lines  of  Wordsworth  on  the  "  eager  child  "  who  played 
among  the  rocks  and  woodlands  of  Grace-Dieu;  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  the  boy's  first  verses  were  of  the  peaceful 
and  pastoral  character  attributed  to  them  by  the  great  laureate 
of  the  lakes.  That  passionate  and  fiery  genius  which  was  so  soon 
and  for  so  short  a  time  to  "  shake  the  buskined  stage  "  with  heroic 
and  tragic  notes  of  passion  and  of  sorrow,  of  scom  and  rage,  and 

*  Recent  research  has  resulted  in  some  variation  of  opinion  as  to 
the  precise  authorship  of  some  of  the  plays  commonly  attributed  to 
them;  but  this  article,  contributed  to  the  ninth  edition^  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brilannica,  remains  the  classical  modern  criticism  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  its  value  is  substantially  unaffected. 
As  representing  to  the  end  the  views  of  its  distinguished  author,  it 
b  therefore  retained  as  written,  the  results  of  later  research  being  epi- 
tomized in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  at  the  end.     (£d.) 


slighted  love  and  jealousy,  must  surdy  have  sou|^t  vent  fran the 
first  in  fancies  of  a  more  ardent  and  ambitious  kind;  and  it 
would  be  a  likelier  conjecture  that  when  Frank  Beaumont  (sswe 
know  on  more  authorities  than  one  that  he  was  always  caBed  by 
hu  contemporaries,  even  in  the  full  flush  of  his  adult  fame— 
"  never  more  than  Frank,"  says  Heywood)  went  to  coUege  st  the 
ripe  age  of  twelve,  he  had  already  committed  a  tragedy  or  two  io 
emulation  of  Tamburlaine,  Andronicus  or  Jeronymo.    Tbt  date 
of  his  admission  was  the  4th  of  February  1597;  on  the  aznd  of 
April  of  the  following  year  his  father  died*,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
November  x6oo,  having  left  Oxford  without  taking  his  degree,  the 
boy  of  fifteen  was  entered  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  his  two 
brothers  standing  sponsors  on  the  grave  occasion.    But  the  son 
of  Judge  Beaumont  was  no  fitter  for  success  at  the  bar  than  tbr 
son  of  Bishop  Fletcher  for  distinction  in  the  church:  it  b  equally 
difficult  to  imagine  either  poet  invested  with  either  gown.    Two 
years  later  appeared  the  poem  of  Salmacis  and  Hermapbrodilu, 
generally  attributed  to  Beaimiont,  a  voluptuous  and  volumiooos 
expansion  of  the  Ovidian  legend,  not  on  the  whole  discreditable 
to  a  lad  of  eighteen,  fresh  from  the  popular  love-poons  of 
Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  which  it  naturally  exceeds  in  long- 
winded  and  fantastic  diffusion  of  qusodes  and  conceits.   Ki 
twenty-three  Beaumont  prefixed  to  the  magnificent  masleipkft 
of  Ben  Jonson  some  noticeable  verses  in  honour  of  his  "  desi 
friend  "  the  author;  and  in  the  same  year  (1607)  appeared  the 
anonymous  comedy  of  The  Woman-Hater,  usually  aligned  to 
Fletcher  alone;  but  being  as  it  is  in  the  main  a  crude  and  piurik 
imitation  of  Jonson's  manner,  and  certainly  more  like  a  m^c's 
work  at  twenty-two  than  at  twenty-eight,  internal  evideocc 
would  seem  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse  those  critics  who  is 
the  teeth  of  high  authority  and  tradition  would  transfer  froia 
Fletcher  to  Bcamnont  the  principal  responsibility  for  this  first 
play  that  can  be  traced  to  the  hand  of  either.    As  Fletcher  also 
prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Vcipone  a  copy  of  conunendau^' 
verses,  we  may  presume  that  their  common  admiraticm  for  a 
common  friend  was  among  the  earliest  and  strongest  infloenocs 
which  drew  together  the  two  great  poets  whoae  names  wcr 
thenceforward  to  be  for  ever  indivisible.    During  the  dim  ekvc= 
years  between  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  dawn  of  his  fanx. 
we  cannot  but  imagine  that  the  career  of  Fletcher  had  btes 
unprosperous  as  well  as  obscure.    From  seventeen  to  tvectr- 
eight  his  youth  may  presumably  have  been  spent  in  such  paioii:! 
struggles  for  success,  if  not  for  sustenance,  as  were  never  kno«a 
to  his  younger  colleague,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  entered  at 
Oxford  a  few  months  after  Fletcher  must  in  all  likelihood  havt 
left  Cambridge  to  try  his  luck  in  London;  91  venture  most 
probably  resolved  on  as  soon  as  the  youth  had  found  his  fanul? 
reduced  by  the  father's  death  to  such  ruinotis  straits  that  anj 
smoother  course  can  hardly  have  been  open  to  him.    Entniag 
college  at  the  same  age  as  Fletcher  had  entered  six  3rears  carlie;, 
Beaumont  had  before  him  a  brighter  and  briefer  line  of  life  thai 
his  elder.    But  whatever  may  have  been  their  respective  situatjoos 
when,  either  by  happy  chance  or,  as  Dyce  suggests,  by  the  good 
offices  of  Jonson,  they  were  first  brought  together,  their  intimacy 
soon  became  so  much  closer  than  that  of  ordinary  brothccs  tha: 
the  household  which  they  shared  as  bachelors  was  conducted  on 
such  thoroughly  communistic  principles  as  might  have  satii^fied 
the  most  trenchant  theorist  who  ever  proclaimed  as  thecardisa] 
point  of  his  doctrine,  a  complete  and  absolute  community  <£  bed 
and  board,  with  all  goods  thereto  appertaining.     But  in  the  >-eai 
following  that  in  which  the  two  younger  poets  had  united  vi 
homage  to  Jonson,  they  had  entered  into  a  partnership  of  more 
importance  than  this  in  "  the  same  clothes  and  cloak,  ftc.,*^  «:ih 
other  necessaries  of  life  specified  by  Aubrey. 

In  160S,  if  we  may  trust  the  reckoning  which  seems  trest- 
worthiest,  the  twin  stars  of  our  stage  rose  visibly  together  for  t>c 
first  time.  The  loveliest,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of  tragic  pUrt 
that  we  owe  to  the  comrades  or  the  successors  of  Shakespc^rr. 
Philaster,  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  first-bora  issce  K 
their  common  genius.  The  noble  tragedy  of  Thierry  end  Tke> 
doret  has  sometimes  been  dated  earlier  and  assigned  to  Fktcbe; 
alone:  but  we  can  be  sure  neither  of  the  eariy  date  nor  the 
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autborsbip.    Tlie  main  body  of  the  pky,  comprising  both  the 
great  scenes  whicb  tbrow  out  into  full  and  final  relief  the  character 
of  dtber  heroine  for  perfect  good  or  evil,  bears  throughout  the 
unmistakable  image  and  superscription  of  Fletcher;  yet  there 
are  parts  which  for  gravity  and  steady  strength  of  style,  for 
reserve  and  temperance  of  effect,  would  seem  to  suggest  the 
collaboration  of  a  calmer  and  more  patient  hand;  and  these  more 
equable  and  less  pa^onate  parts  of  the  poem  recall  rather  the 
touch  of  Masiinger  than  of  Beaumont.    In  the  second  act,  for 
example,  the  regular  structure  of  the  verse,  the  even  scheme  of 
the  action,  the  exaggerated  braggardism  which  makes  of  the  hero 
a  mere  pappet  or  mouthpiece  of  his  own  self-will,  are  all  qualities 
which,  ior  better  or  for  worse,  remind  us  of  the  strength  or  the 
weakness  of  a  poet  with  whom  we  know  that  Fletcher,  before  or 
after  his  alliance  with  Beaumont,  did  now  and  then  work  in 
common..  Even  the  Arbaces  of  Beaumont,  though  somewhat  too 
highly  coloured,  does  not  "  write  himself  down  an  ass,"  like 
Thierry  on  his  first  entrance,  after  the  too  frequent  fashion  of 
Massinger's  braggarts  and  tyrants;  does  not  proclaim  at  starting 
or  display  with  mere  wantonness  of  exposure  his  more  unlovely 
qualities  in  the  naked  nature  of  their  deformity.    Compare  also 
the  second  with  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act.    In  style  and 
metre  this  second  scene  is  as  good  an  example  of  Massinger  as  the 
first  is  of  Fletcher  at  his  best.   Observe  especially  in  the  elaborate 
narrative  of  the  pretended  self-immolation  of  Ordella  these 
distinctive  notes  of  the  peculiar  style  of  Massinger;  the  excess  of 
parenthetic  sentences,  no  less  than  five  in  a  space  of  twenty  lines; 
the  classiml  common-place  of  allusion  to  Athens,  Rome  and 
Sparta  in  one  superfluous  breath;  the  pure  and  vigorous  but 
somewhat  level  and  prosaic  order  of  language,  with  the  use  of 
certain  cheap  and  easy  phrases  familiar  to  Massinger  as  catch- 
words; the  flat  and  feeble  terminations  by  means  of  which  the 
final  syllable  of  one  verse  runs  on  into  the  next  without  more  pause 
or  rhjrthm  than  in  a  passage  of  prose;  the  general  dignity  and 
gravity  of  sustained  and  measured  expression.    These  are  the 
very  points  in  which  the  style  of  Massinger  differs  from  that  of 
Fletcher;  whose  Ughtest  and  loosest  verses  do  not  overlap  each 
other  without  sensible  distinction  between  the  end  of  one  line  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next;  who  is  often  too  fluent  and  facile  to 
be  choice  or  forcible  in  his  diction,  but  seldom  if  ever  prosaic  or 
conventional  in  phrase  or  allusion,  and  by  no  means  habitually 
given  to  weave  thoughts  within  thoughts,  knit  sentence  into 
sentence,  and  hang  whole  paragraphs  together  by  the  help  of  loops 
and  brackets.    From  these  indications  we  might  infer  that  this 
poem  belongs  altogether  to  a  period  later  than  the  death  of 
Beaumont;  though  even  during  his  friend's  life  it  appears  that 
Fletcher  was  once  at  least  allied  with  Massinger  and  two  lesser 
dramatists  in  the  composition  of  a  play,  probably  the  Honest 
Man*s  Fortune,  of  which  the  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  Hcn- 
slowe's  papers. 

Hardly  eight  years  of  toil  and  triumph  of  joyous  and  glorious 

life  were  spared  by  destiny  to  the  younger  poet  between  the  date 

assigned  to  the  first  radiant  revelation  of  his  genius  in  PkUaster 

and  the  date  which  marks  the  end  of  all  his  labours.    On  the  6th 

of  l^Iarch  1616  Francis  Beaumont  died — according  to  Jonson  and 

tradition, "  ere  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,"  but  this  we  have  seen 

to  be  inconsbtent  with  the  registry  of  his  entrance  at  Oxford.    If 

we  may  trust  the  elegiac  evidence  of  friends,  tic  died  of  his  own 

genius  and  fiery  overwork  of  brain;  yet  from  the  magnificent  and 

masculine  beauty  of  his  portrait  one  should  certainly  never  have 

gue^wd  that  any  strain  of  spirit  or  stress  of  invention  could  have 

worn  out  so  long  before  its  time  so  fair  and  royal  a  temple  for  so 

bright  and  affluent  a  soul.    A  student  of  physiognomy  will  not 

fail  to  mark  the  points  of  Ukencss  and  of  difference  between  the 

faces  of  the  two  friends;  both  models  of  noble  manhood,  hand- 

sonse  and  significant  in  feature  and  expression  alike; — Beaumont's 

the  statelier  and  serener  of  the  two,  with  clear  thoughtful  eyes, 

full  arched  brows,  and  strong  aquiline  nose,  ndth  a  little  deft  at 

the  tip;  a  grave  and  beautiful  mouth,  with  full  and  finely  curved 

lips;  the  form  of  face  a  long  pure  oval,  and  the  imperial  head  with 

its  "  fair  large  front  "  and  clustering  hair  set  firm  and  carried  high 

with  an  aspect  at  once  of  quiet  command  and  kingly  observation: 
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Fletcher's  a  more  keen  and  iernA  face,  sharper  in  outline  every 
way,  with  an  air  of  bright  ardour  and  glad  fiery  impatience; 
sanguine  and  nen^us,  suiting  the  complexion  and  colour  of  hair; 
the  expression  of  the  eager  eyes  and  lips  almost  recalling  that  of  a 
noble  hound  in  act  to  break  the  leash  it  strains  at; — two  heads  as 
lordly  of  feature  and  as  expressive  of  aspect  as  any  gallery  of  great 
men  can  show.  That  spring  of  x6x6,  we  may  note  in  pas^ng,  was 
the  darkest  that  ever  dawned  upon  England  or  the  world;  for» 
just  forty-eight  days  afterwards,  it  witnessed,  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  the  removal  from  earth  of  the  mightiest  genius  that  ever 
dwelt  among  meiu  Scarcely  more  than  a  month  and  a  half  divided 
the  death-days  of  Beaumont  and  of  Shakespeare.  Some  three 
years  earlier  by  Dyce's  estimate,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty* 
nine,  Beaumont  had  married  Urstda,  daui^ter  and  co-heiress  to 
Henry  Isley  of  Sundridge  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  left  two  daughters, 
one  of  them  posthumous.  Fletcher  survived  his  friend  just  nine 
years  and  five  months;  he  died  "  in  the  great  plague,  1625,"  and 
was  buried  on  the  29th  of  August  in  St  Saviour's,  Southwark;  not, 
as  we  might  have  wished,  beside  his  younger  fellow  in  fame,  who 
but  three  dajrs  after  his  untimely  death  had  added  another 
deathless  memory  to  the  graves  of  oxir  great  men  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  he  had  sung  in  such  noble  verse.  Dying  when  just 
four  months  short  of  forty-six,  Fletcher  had  thus,  as  well  as  we 
can  now  calculate,  altogether  some  fourteen  years  and  six  months 
more  of  life  than  the  poet  who  divides  with  him  the  imperial 
inheritance  t)f  their  common  glory. 

The  perfect  imion  in  genius  and  in  friendship  which  has  made 
one  name  of  the  two  names  of  these  great  twin  brothers  in  song 
is  a  thing  so  admirable  and  so  delightful  to  remember,  that 
it  would  seem  ungracious  and  unkindly  to  claim  for  either  a 
precedence  which  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  been  eager  to 
disclaim.  But  if  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
Dioscuri  of  English  poetry,  we  must  admit  that  Beaumont  was 
the  twin  of  heavenlier  birth.  Only  as  Pollux  was  on  one  side  a 
demigod  of  diviner  blood  than  Castor  can  it  be  said  that  on  any 
side  Beaumont  was  a  poet  of  higher  and  purer  genius  than 
Fletcher;  but  so  much  must  be  allowed  by  all  who  have  eyes 
and  ears  to  discern  in  the  fabric  of  their  common  work  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  Few  things  are  stranger  than  the 
avowal  of  so  great  and  exquisite  a  critic  as  Coleridge,  that  he 
could  trace  no  faintest  line  of  demarcation  between  the  plays 
which  we  owe  mainly  to  Beaumont  and  the  plays  which  we  owe 
solely  to  Fletcher.  To  others  this  line  has  always  appeared  in 
almost  every  case  unmistakable.  Were  it  as  hard  and  broad 
as  the  line  which  marks  off,  for  example,  Shakespeare's  part 
from  Fletcher's  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  the  harmony  would 
of  course  be  lost  which  now  informs  every  work  of  their  common 
genius,  and  each  play  of  their  writing  would  be  such  another 
piece  of  magnificent  patchwork  as  that  last  gigantic  heir  of 
Shakespeare's  invention,  the  posthumous  birth  of  his  parting 
Muse  which  was  suckled  at  the  breast  of  Fletcher's  as  a  child  of 
godlike  blood  might  be  reared  on  the  milk  of  a  mortal  mother — 
or  in  this  case,  we  might  sometimes  be  tempted  to  say,  of  a  she- 
goat  who  left  in  the  veins  of  the  heavcn-bom  suckling  some- 
what too  much  of  his  nurse  Amalthaea.  That  question  however 
belongs  in  any  case  more  properly  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
than  to  the  present  subject  in  hand.  It  may  suffice  here  to 
observe  that  the  contributions  of  Fletcher  to  the  majestic  temple 
of  tragedy  left  inowiplete  by  Shakespeare  show  the  lesser 
workman  almost  equally  at  his  best  and  at  his  worst,  at  his 
weakest  and  at  his  strongest.  In  the  plays  which  we  know  by 
evidence  surer  than  the  most  trustworthy  tradition  to  be  the 
common  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  there  is  indeed  no 
trace  of  such  incongruous  and  incompatible  admixture  as  leaves 
the  greatest  example  of  romantic  tragedy — for  Cymbeline  and 
the  Winter's  Tale,  though  not  guiltless  of  blood,  are  in  their 
issues  no  more  tragic  than  Pericles  or  the  Tempest — a  unique 
instance  of  glorious  imperfection,  a  hybrid  of  heavenly  and  other 
than  heavenly  breed,  disproportioned  and  divine.  But  through- 
out these  noblest  of  the  works  inscribed  generally  with  the-names 
of  both  dramatists  we  trace  on  every  other  ptage  the  touch  of 
a  surer  hand,  we  hear  at  every  other  turn  the  note  of  a  deeper 
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voice,  than  we  can  ever  recognise  in  the  work  of  Fletcher  alone. 
Although  the  beloved  friend  of  Jonson,  and  in  the  field  of  comedy 
his  loving  and  studious  disciple,  yet  in  that  tragic  field  where  his 
freshest  bays  were  gathered  Beaumont  was  the  worthiest  and 
the  closest  follower  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  external  but  fssential 
mfitter  of  expression  by  rhyUim  and  metre  he  approves  himself 
always  a  student  of  Shakespeare's  second  manner,  of  the  style 
in  which  the  graver  or  tragic  part  of  his  historical  or  romantic 
plays  is  mostly  written;  doubtless,  the  most  perfect  model  that 
can  be  studied  by  any  poet  who,  like  Beaumont,  is  great  enous^ 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  sinking  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  copyist,  but 
while  studious  of  the  perfection  set  before  him  is  yet  conscious 
of  his  own  personal  and  proper  quality  of  genius,  and  enters  the 
presence  of  the  master  not  as  a  servant  but  as  a  son.  The 
general  style  of  his  tragic  or  romantic  verse  is  as  simple  and 
severe  in  its  purity  of  note  and  regularity  of  outline  as  that  of 
Fletcher's  is  by  comparison  lax,  effusive,  exuberant.  The 
matchless  fluency  and  rapidity  with  which  the  elder  brother 
pours  forth  the  stream  of  his  smooth  swift  verse  gave  probably 
the  first  occasion  for  that  foolish  rumour  which  has  not  yet  fallen 
duly  silent,  but  still  murmurs  here  and  there  its  suggestion  that 
the  main  office  of  Beaumont  was  to  correct  and  contain  within 
bounds  the  overflowing  invention  of  his  colleague.  The  poet 
who  while  yet  a  youth  had  earned  by  his  unaided  mastery  of 
hand  such  a  crown  as  was  bestowed  by  the  noble  love  and  the 
loving  "  envy  "  of  Ben  Jonson  was,  ac(x>rding  to  this  tradition, 
a  mere  precocious  pedagogue,  fit  only  to  revise  and  restrain  the 
too  liberal  effusions  of  his  elder  in  genius  as  in  years.  Now,  in 
every  one  of  the  plays  common  to  both,  the  real  difficulty  for  a 
critic  is  not  to  trace  the  hand  of  Beaumont,  but  to  detect  the 
touch  of  Fletcher.  Throughout  the  better  part  of  every  such 
play,  and  above  all  of  their  two  masterpieces,  PhilasUr  and  The 
Maid's  Tragedy,  it  should  be  clear  to  the  most  sluggbh  or  cursory 
of  readers  that  he  has  not  to  do  with  the  author  of  Valeniinian 
and  The  Double  Marriage.  In  those  admirable  tragedies  the 
style  is  looser,  more  fluid,  more  feminine.  From  the  first  scene 
to  the  last  we  are  swept  as  it  were  along  the  race  of  a  running 
river,  always  at  full  flow  of  light  and  buoyant  melody,  with  no 
dark  reaches  or  perilous  eddies,  no  stagnant  pools  or  sterile 
sandbanks;  its  bright  course  only  varied  by  sudden  rapids  or 
a  stronger  ripple  here  and  there,  but  in  rough  places  or  smooth 
stiU  stirred  and  sparkling  with  summer  wind  ahd  sun.  But  in 
those  tragic  poems  of  which  the  dominant  note  is  the  note  of 
Beaumont's  genius  a  subtler  chord  of  thought  is  sounded,  a 
deeper  key  of  emotion  is  touched,  than  ever  was  struck  by 
Fletcher.  The  lighter  genius  is  palpably  subordinate  to  the 
stronger,  and  loyally  submits  itself  to  the  impression  of  a  loftier 
spirit.  It  is  true  that  this  distinction  is  never  grave  enough  to 
produce  a  discord:  it  is  also  true  that  the  plays  in  which  the 
predominance  of  Beaumont's  mind  and  style  is  generally  per- 
ceptible make  up  altogether  but  a  small  section  of  the  work  that 
bears  their  names  conjointly;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  within 
this  section  the  most  predous  part  of  that  work  is  comprised. 
Outside  it  we  shall  find  no  figures  so  firmly  drawn,  no  such 
clearness  of  outline,  no  such  cunning  of  hands  as  we  recognize 
in  the  three  great  studies  of  Bellario,  Evadne  and  Aspatia.  In 
his  male  characters,  as  for  instance  in  the  parts  of  Philaster  and 
Arbaces,  Beaumont  also  is  apt  to  show  something  of  that 
exaggeration  or  inconsistency  for  which  his  colleague  is  perhaps 
more  frequently  and  more  heavily  to  blame;  but  in  these  there 
is  not  a  jarring  note,  not  a  touch  misplaced;  unless,  indeed,  a 
rigid  criticism  may  condemn  as  unfeminine  and  ina>ngruous  with 
the  gentle  beauty  of  her  pathetic  patience  the  device  by  which 
Aspatia  procures  herself  the  death  desired  at  the  hand  of 
Amintor.  This  is. noted  as  a  fault  by  Dyce;  but  may  well  be 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  scene  which  follows,  and 
the  highest  tragic  effect  ever  attained  on  the  stage  of  either  poet. 
That  this  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  those  other  scenes  which 
are  the  glory  of  the  poem  is  due  to  Beaumont  might  readily  be 
shown  at  length  by  the  process  of  comparison.  The  noble  scene 
of  regicide,  which  it  was  found  expedient  to  cancel. during  the 
cnrlier  years  of  the  Restoration,  may  indeed  be  the  work  of 


Fletcher;  but  the  part  of  Evadne  must  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
main  assigned  to  the  more  potent  hand  of  his  fellow.    There  is 
a  fine  harmony  of  character  between  her  naked  audadty  io  ik 
second  act  and  her  fierce  repentance  in  the  fourth,  which  is 
not  unworthy  a  disciple  of  the  tragic  school  of  Shakespeut, 
Fletcher  is  less  observant  of  the  due  balance,  less  heedful  of  the 
nice  proportions  of  good  and  evil  in  a  faulty  and  txxy  natoit, 
compounded  of  perverse  instinct  and  passionate  reaction.    Fron 
him  we  might  have  had  a  figure  as  admirable  for  vigour  of 
handling,  but  hardly  in  such  perfect  keeping  as  this  of  Beac- 
mont's  Evadne,  the  murderess-Magdalen,  whose  penitence  is  of 
one  crimson  colour  with  her  sin.    Nor  even  in  Fletcher's  OrdtrLi, 
worthy  as  the  part  is  throughout  even  of  the  precioiis  aad 
exquisite  praise  of  Lamb,  is  there  any  such  cunning  touch  of 
tenderness  or  delicate  perfume  of  pathos  as  in  the  parts  d 
Bellario  and  Aspatia.     These  have  in  them  a  bitter  sweetness, 
a  subtle  pungency  of  mortal  sorrow  and  tears  of  divine  delight. 
beyond  the  reach  of  Fletcher.     His  highest  studies  of  fexsde 
character  have  dignity,  energy,  devotion  of  the  heroic  type; 
but  they  never  touch  us  to  the  quick,  never  waken  in  us  my 
finer  and  more  profound  sense  than  that  of  applause  and  adroira- 
tion.    There  is  a  modest  pathos  now  and  then  in  his  piaores  of 
feminine  submission  and  slighted  or  outraged  love;  but  this 
submission  he  is  apt  to  make  too  servile,  this  love  too  dog-like 
in  its  abject  devotion  to  retain  that  tender  reverence  which  so 
many  generations  of  readers  have  paid  to  the  sweet  memories 
of  Aspatia  and  Bellario.    To  excite  compassion  was  cnou^  for 
Fletcher  as  in  the  masculine  parts  of  his  work  it  was  enou^  icr 
him  to  excite  wonder,  to  sustain  curiosity,  to  goad  and  stimulsie 
by  any  vivid  and  violent  means  the  interest  of  readers  or  spec- 
tators.   The  single  instance  of  noble  pathos,  the  one  scene  he  bis 
left  us  which  appeals  to  the  higher  and  purer  kind  of  pity,  is  ibe 
death  of  the  child  Hengo  in  Bonduca — a  scene  which  of  itielf 
would  have  sufficed  to  enrol  his  name  for  ever  on  the  list  of  ooi 
great  tragic  poets.    To  him  we  may  probably  assign  the  wb-ok 
merit  of  that  fiery  and  high-toned  tragedy,  with  all  its  sfurit  ssA 
splendour  of  national  and  martial  passion;  the  conscious  oad 
demonstrative  exchange  of  courtesy  between  Roman  aad  Bri:<». 
which  is  one  of  the  leading  notes  of  the  poem,  has  in  it  a  touch  i-f 
overstrained  and  artificial  chivalry  characieristic  of  Fletcha; 
yet  the  parts  of  Caratach  and  Poenius  may  be  counted  ajsoag 
the  loftiest  and  most  equal  of  his  creations.    But  no  surer  test 
or  better  example  can  be  taken  of  the  distinctive  quality  which 
denotes  the  graver  genius  of  either  .poet  than  that  supplied  bjr 
a  comparison  of  Beaumont's.  TrsKm^A  of  Late  with  Fletcher's 
Triumph  of  Death.    Each  little  play,  in  the  brief  course  of  its 
single  act,  gives  proof  of  the  peculiar  touch  and  special  tzick 
of  its  author's  hand:  the  deeper  and  more  delicate  passicn  d 
Beaumont,  the  rapid  and  ardent  activity  of  Fletdier,  have 
nowhere  fotmd  a  more  noticeable  vent  for  the  expression  respec- 
tively of  the  most  tender  and  profound  simplicity  of  quiet  sweet- 
ness, the  most  buoyant  and  impatient  energy  ci  tragic  emodoa. 
In  the  wider  field  of  their  comic  or  romantic  drama  it  is  yet 
easier  to  distinguish  the  respective  work  of  cither  hand.    The 
bias  of  Fletcher  was  towards  mixed  comedy;  his  lightest  and 
wildest  humour  is  usually  crossed  or  tempered  by  an  infuska 
of  romance;  like  Shakespeare  in  this  one  point  at  least,  be  has 
left  no  single  play  without  some  touch  on  it  of  serious  interest, 
of  poetic  eloquence  or  fancy,  however  slight  and  fugitive. 
Beaumont,  evidently  under  the  imperious  influence  of  Bci 
Jonson's  more  rigid  theories,  seems  rather  to  have  bent  his 
genius  with  the  whole  force  of  a  resolute  will  into  the  form  or 
mould  prescribed  for  comedy  by  the  elder  and  greater  comic  poet. 
The  admirable  study  of  the  worthy  citizen  and  his  wife,  who 
introduce  to  the  stage  and  escort  with  their  applause  The  Kniiki 
of  the  Burning  Pestle  through  his  adventurous  career  to  its 
untimely  end,  has  all  the  force  and  fulness  of  Jonson's  huincar 
at  its  best,  with  more  of  freshness  and  freedom.      In  pare  comedy, 
varied  with  broad  farce  and  mock-heroic  parody,  Beaumont  u'lia 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  ablest  disciple  of  the  master  whose 
mantle  was  afterwards  to  be  shared  among  the  academic  poets 
of  a  younger  generation,  the  Randolphs  and  Cartwrights  who 
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sought  shelter  under  the  shadow  of  its  voIumLoous  folds.    The 
best  example  of  the  school  of  Jonson  to  be  found  outside  the 
ample  range  of  his  own  work  is  The  Scornful  Lady,  a  comedy 
whose  exceptional  success  and  prolonged  popularity  must  have 
been  due  raUier  to  the  broad  effect  of  its  forcible  situations,  its 
wealth  and  variety  of  ludicrous  incidents,  and  the  strong  gross 
humour  of  its  dialogue,  than  to  any  finer  quality  of  style,  inven- 
tion or  character.    It  is  the  only  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
which  a  critic  who  weighs  the  meaning  of  his  words  can  admit 
to  be  as  coarse  as  the  coarsest  work  of  Ben  Jonson.    They  are 
prone,  indeed,  to  indulge  elsewhere  in  a  wanton  and  exuberant 
licence  of  talk;  and  Fletcher,  at  least,  is  liable  to  confuse  the 
shades  of  right  and  wrong,  to  deface  or  efface  the  boundary  lines 
of  good  and  evil,  to  stain  the  ermine  of  virtue  and  palliate  the 
nakedness  of  vice  with  the  same  indecorous  and  incongruous 
laxity  of  handling.    Often  in  mere  haste  to  despatch  the  business 
of  a  play,  to  huddle  up  a  catastrophe  or  throw  out  some  particular 
aoene  into  sharp  and  immediate  relief,  he  will  sacrifice  all  seemli- 
ness  and  consistency  of  character  to  the  present  aim  of  stage 
effect,  and  the  instant  impression  of  strong  incident  or  audacious 
eloquence.    His  heroines  are  too  apt  to  utter  sentiments  worthy 
of  Diana  in  language  unworthy  of  Doll  Tearsheet.    But  in  this 
play  both  style  and  sentiment  are  throughout  on  a  lower  level, 
the  action  and  emotion  are  of  a  baser  kind  than  usual;  the 
precept  of  Aristotle  and  the  practice  of  Jonson  have  been  so 
carefully  observed  and  exaggerated  that  it  might  almost  be  said 
to  offer  us  in  one  or  two  places  an  imitation  not  merely  of  the 
sorrier  but  of  the  sorriest  qualities  of  human  nature;  and  full 
as  it  is  of  spontaneous  power  and  humorous  invention,  the 
comedy  extolled  by  the  moral  Steele  (with  just  so  much  of 
reservi^tion  as  permits  him  to  deprecate  the  ridicule  cast  upon 
the  clerical  character)  is  certainly  more  offensive  to  artistic  law 
and  esthetic  judgment  by  the  general  and  ingrained  coarseness 
of  its  tone,  than  the  tragi-comedy  denounced  by  the  immoral 
Dryden  as  exceeding  in  licence  his  own  worst  work  and  that  of 
his  fellow  playwrights;  an  imputation,  be  it  said  in  passing,  as 
groundless  as  the  protest  pleaded  on  their  behalf  b  impudent; 
for  though  we  may  hardly  agree  with  the  tmcompromising 
panegyrist  who  commends  that  play  in  particular  to  the  approval 
of  "the  austere  scarlet"  (remembering,  perhaps,  that  Aristo- 
phanes was  the  chosen  bedfellow  of  Chiysostom),  there  is  at 
least  no  such  offence  against  art  or  taste  in  the  ebcentridty  of 
its  situations  or  the  daring  of  its  dialogue.    The  buoyant  and 
facile  grace  of  Fletcher's  style  carries  1dm  h'ghtly  across  quag- 
mins  in  which  a  heavier-footed  poet,  or  one  of  slower  tread, 
would  have  stuck  fast,  and  come  forth  bemired  to  the  knees. 
To  Beaumont  his  stars  had  given  as  birthright  the  gifts  of  tragic 
pathos  and  passion,  of  tender  power  and  broad  strong  himiour; 
to  Fletcher  had  been  allotted  a  more  fiery  and  fruitful  force  of 
invention,  a  more  aerial  ease  and  swiftness  of  action,  a  more 
various  readiness  and  fulness  of  bright  exuberant  speech.    The 
genius  of  Beaumont  was  deeper, sweeter,  nobler  than  his  elder's; 
the  genius  of  Fletcher  more  brilliant,  more  supple,  more  prodigal, 
and  more  voluble  than  his  friend's.    Without  a  taint  or  a  shadow 
on  his  fame  of  such  imitative  servility  as  marks,  and  degrades 
the  mere  henchman  or  satellite  of  a  stronger  poet,  Beaumont 
may  fai^  be  said  to  hold  of  Shakespeare  in  his  tragedy,  in  his 
coznedy  of  Jonson;  in  each  case  rather  as  a  kinsman  than  as  a 
dient,  as  an  ally  than  as  a  follower:  but  the  more  special 
proviDoe  of  Fletcher  was  a  land  of  his  own  discovering,  where 
no  later  colonist  has  ever  had  power  to  settle  or  to  share  his 
reign.    With  the  mixed  or  romantic  comedy  of  Shakespeare  it 
has  nothing  in  common  except  the  admixture  or  alternation  of 
graver  with  lighter  interest,  of  serious  with  humorous  action. 
Nothing  is  here  of  his  magic  exaltation  or  charm  of  fairy  empire. 
The  rare  and  rash  adventures  of  Fletcher  on  that  forbidden  track 
are  too  sure  to  end  in  pitiful  and  shameful  failure.    His  crown 
of  praise  is  to  have  created  a  wholly  new  and  wholly  delightful 
form  of  mixed  a>medy  or  dramatic  romance,  dealing  merely 
with  the  humours  and  sentiments  of  men,  their  passions  and 
their  chances;  to  have  woven  of  all  these  a  web  of  emotion 
and  event  with  such  gay  dexterity,  to  have  blended  his  colours 


and  combined  his  effects  with  such  exquisite  facility  and  swift 
light  sureness  of  touch,  that  we  may  return  once  and  again  from 
those  heights  and  depths  of  poetry  to  which  access  was  forbidden 
him,  ready  as  ever  to  enjoy  as  of  old  the  fresh  incomparable 
charm,  the  force  and  ease  and  grace  of  life,  which  fill  and  animate 
the  radiant  world  of  his  romantic  invention.  Neither  before 
him  nor  after  do  we  find,  in  this  his  special  field  of  fancy  and  of 
work,  more  than  shadows  or  echoes  of  his  coming  or  departing 
genius.  Admirable  as  are  his  tragedies  already  mentioned,  rich 
in  splendid  eloquence  and  strong  in  large  grasp  of  character  as 
is  the  Roman  history  of  The  False  One,  full  of  interest  and  vigour 
as  is  the  better  part  of  RoUo  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  sublime 
in  the  loveliness  of  passion  as  is  the  one  scene  of  pierfect  beauty 
and  terror  which  crowns  this  latter  tragedy,  Fletcher  may  daim 
a  yet  higher  and  more  special  station  among  his  great  dramatic 
peers  by  right  of  his  comic  and  romantic  than  by  right  of  his 
tragic  and  historic  plays.  Even  in  these  he  is  more  a  nmumtic 
than  a  tragic  poet.  The  quality  of  his  genius,  never  sombre  or 
subtle  or  profound,  bears  him  always  towards  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  His  natural  work  is  in  a  midday  world  of  fearless 
boyish  laughter  and  hardly  bitter  tears.  There  is  always  moro 
of  rainbow  than  of  storm  in  his  skies;  their  darkest  shadow  is 
but  a  tragic  twilight.  What  with  him  is  the  noon  of  night  would 
seem  as  sunshine  on  the  stage  of  Ford  or  Webster.  There  is 
but  one  passage  in  all  these  noble  plays  which  lifts  us  beyond  a 
sense  of  the  stage,  which  raises  our  admiration  out  of  speech 
into  silence,  tempers  and  transfigures  our  emotion  with  a  touch 
of  awe.  And  this  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Beaumont,  exalted 
for  an  instant  to  the  very  tone  and  manner  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy,  when  Amintor  stands  between  the  dead  and  the  dying 
woman  whom  he  has  unwittingly  slain  with  hand  and  tongue. 
The  first  few  lines  that  drop  from  his  stricken  lips  are  probably 
the  only  verses  of  Beaumont  or  Fletcher  which  might  pass  for 
Shakespeare's  even  with  a  good  judge  of  style — 

"This  earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,"  Ac 

But  in  Fletcher's  tragedy,  however  we  may  be  thrilled  and 
kindled  with  high  contagious  excitement,  we  are  never  awed  into 
dumb  delight  or  dread,  never  pierced  with  any  sense  of  terror  or 
pity  too  deep  or  even  deep  enough  for  tears.  Even  his  Bnmhalts 
and  Martias  can  hardly  persuade  us  to  forget  for  the  moment 
that "  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest."  A  critic  bitten  with  the 
love  of  classification  might  divide  those  plays  of  Fletcher  usually 
ranked  together  as  comedies  into  three  kinds:  the  first  he  would 
class  under  the  head  of  pure  comedy,  the  next  of  heroic  or 
romantic  drama,  the  third  of  mixed  comedy  and  romance;  in 
this,  the  last  and  most  delightful  division  of  the  poet's  work  the 
special  qualities  of  the  two  former  kinds  being  eqiuUly  blended 
and  delicately  harmonized.  The  most  perfect  and  triumphant 
examples  of  this  dass  are  The  Spanish  Curate,  Monsieur  Thomas, 
The  Custom  of  the  Country,  and  The  Elder  Brother.  Next  to  these 
and  not  too  far  below  them,  we  may  put  The  Little  French  Lawyer 
(a  play  which  in  its  broad  conception  of  a  single  eccentric  humour 
suggests  the  collaboration  of  Beaumont  and  the  influence  of 
Jonson,  but  in  style  and  execution  throughout  is  perfect  Fletcher), 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant  (on  which  an  almost  identical  verdict 
might  be  passed).  Women  Pleased,  Beggars'  Bush,  and  perhaps  we 
might  add  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn;  in  most  if  not  in  all  of 
which  the  balance  of  exultant  and  living  humour  with  serious 
poetic  interest  of  a  noble  and  various  kind  is  held  with  even  hand 
and  the  skill  of  a  natural  master.  In  pure  comedy  Rule  a  Wife 
and  have  a  Wife  is  the  acknowledged  and  consummate  master- 
piece of  Fletcher.  Next  to  it  we  might  class,  for  comic  spirit  and 
force  of  character,  Wit  without  Money,  The  Wildgoose  Chase,  The 
Chances,  and  The  Noble  Gentleman, — a  broad  poetic  farce  to 
whose  overflowing  fun  and  masterdom  of  extravagance  no  critic 
has  ever  done  justice  but  Leigh  Hunt,  who  has  ventured,  not 
without  reason,  to  match  its  joyous  and  preposterous  audacities 
of  superlative  and  sovereign  foolery  with  the  more  sharp-edged 
satire.and  practical  merriment  of  King  and  No  King,  where  the 
keen  prosaic  humour  of  Bessusand  his  swordsmen  is  as  tjrpical  of 
the  comic  style  in  which  Beaumont  had  been  trained  up  under 
Ben  Jonson  as  the  high  interest  and  graduated  action  of  the 
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aerioiia  part  of  the  play  are  characteristic  of  his  more  earnest 
genius.  Among  the  purely  romantic  plays  of  Fletcher,  or  those 
in  which  the  comic  effect  is  throughout  subordinate  to  the 
romantic,  Tke  Knight  of  Malta  seems  most  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  for  the  noble  beauty  and  exaltation  of  spirit  iriiich  informs 
it  with  a  lofty  life,  for  its  chivalrous  union  of  heroic  passion  and 
Catholic  devotion.  This  poem  is  the  fairest  and  the  first  example 
of  those  sweet  fantastic  paintings  in  rose-colour  and  azure  of 
visionary  chivalry  and  ideal  holiness,  by  dint  of  which  the 
romance  of  more  recent  days  has  sought  to  cast  the  glamour  of  a 
mirage  over  the  darkest  and  deadliest "  ages  of  faith."  The  pure 
and  fervent  eloquence  of  the  style  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
high  romantic  interest  of  character  and  story.  In  the  same  class 
we  may  rank  among  the  best  samples  of  Fletcher's  workmanship 
The  Pilgrim,  The  Loyal  Subjea,  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  Looeys 
Pilgrimage^  and  The  Loser's  Progress, — ^rich  all  of  them  in 
exquisite  writing,  in  varied  incident,  in  brilliant  effects  and 
graceful  and  passionate  interludes.  Li  The  Coxcomb,  and  The 
Honest  Man*s  Fortune — ^two  plays  which,  on  the  whole,  can 
hardly  be  counted  among  the  best  of  their  class — there  are  tones 
of  homelier  emotion,  touches  of  a  simpler  and  more  pathetic 
interest  than  usual;  and  here,  as  in  the  two  a4nvrable  first 
scenes  between  Leudppus  and  Bacha,  which  relieve  and  redeem 
from  contempt  the  tragic  burlesque  of  Cupid's  Revenge,  the  note 
of  Beaumont's  manner  is  at  onct  discernible. 

Even  the  most  rapid  revision  of  the  work  done  by  these  great 
twin  poets  must  impress  every  capable  student  with  a  sense  of 
the  homage  due  to  this  living  witness  of  their  large  and  liberal 
genius.  The  loss  of  their  names  from  the  roll  of  En^ish  poetry 
would  be  only  less  than  the  loss  of  the  few  greatest  inscribed  on 
it.  Nothing  could  supply  the  want  of  their  tragic,  their  comic  or 
romantic  drama;  no  larger  or  more  fieiy  planet  can  ever  arise  to 
supplant  or  to  eclipse  the  twin  lights  of  our  zodiac  Whatever 
their  faults  of  shortcoming  or  excess,  there  is  in  their  very  names 
or  the  mere  thought  of  their  common  work  a  kind  of  special  and 
personal  attraction  for  all  true  lovers  of  high  dramatic  poetry. 
There  is  the  {^ory  and  grace  of  youth  in  all  they  haye  left  us;  if 
there  be  also  somewhat  too  much  of  its  graceless  as  well  as  its 
gracious  qualities,  yet  there  hangs  about  their  memory  as  it  were 
a  music  of  the  morning,  a  breath  and  savour  of  bright  early 
manhood,  a  joyous  and  vigorous  air  of  free  life  and  fruitful 
labour,  which  might  charm  asleep  for  ever  all  thought  or  blame 
of  all  mortal  infirmity  or  folly,  or  any  stain  of  earth  that  may 
have  soiled  in  passing  the  feet  of  creatures  half  human  and  half 
divine  while  yet  they  dwelt  among  men.  For  good  or  for  evil, 
they  are  above  all  things  poets  of  youth;  we  cannot  conceive  of 
them  grown  grey  in  the  dignity  of  years,  venerable  with  the 
authority  of  long  life,  and  weighted  with  the  wisdom  of  experience. 
In  the  Olympian  circle  of  the  gods  and  giants  of  our  race  who  on 
earth  were  their  contemporaries  and  corrivals,  they  seem  to  move 
among  the  graver  presences  and  figures  of  sedater  fame  like  the 
two  spoilt  boys  of  heaven,  lightest  of  foot  and  heart  and  head  of 
all  the  brood  of  deity.  Shakespeare  may  have  smiled  as  Jonson 
may  have  nodded  approval  of  their  bright  swift  work,  neither  of 
these  great  elders  grudging  his  praise  to  the  special  cham>  which 
won  for  it  a  preference  during  one  generation  at  least  even  over 
their  own  loftier  and  weightier  verse;  and  indeed  the  advance  in 
natural  ease,  in  truth  and  grace  of  dialogue,  is  alike  manifest 
whether  we  turn  to  such  of  their  comic  characters  as  Valentine 
and  Don  John,  Rutilio  and  Monsieur  Thomas,  from  the  Truewit 
of  Jonson  or  even  from  the  Mcrcutio  of  Shakespeare;  the  one  too 
stiff  with  classic  starch,  the  other  too  fxill  of  mere  verbal  catches 
and  forced  conceits,  to  persuade  us  that  either  can  in  any  age  have 
fairly  represented  the  light  free  talk  and  facile  humour  of  its 
youth.  In  another  field  than  this  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  hold  as 
high  and  secure  a  station  of  their  own  as  any  poet  of  their  race. 
In  perfect  workmanship  of  lyrical  jewellery,  in  perfect  bloom  and 
flower  of  song-writing,  they  equal  all  compeers  whom  they  do  not 
excel;  the  blossoms  of  their  growth  in  this  kind  may  be  matched 
for  coloixr  and  fragrance  against  Shakespeare's,  and  for  morning 
freshness  and  natural  purity  of  form  exceed  the  finest  grafts  of 
Jonson.     The  Faithful  Shepherdess  alone  might  speak  for  Fletcher 


on  this  score,  being  as  it  is  amply  a  lyric  poem  in  semi-drsasfie 
'  shape,  to  be  judged  only  as  such,  and  as  such  almost  fanitks; 
but  in  no  wise  to  be  classed  for  praise  or  blame  among  the  acting 
plays  of  its  author,  whose  one  serious  error  in  the  matter  wis  the 
submission  of  his  Dryad  to  the  critical  verdict  of  an  aodienoe  too 
probably  in  great  part  comixised  of  clowns  and  satyrs  far  imlike 
the  loving  and  sweet-tongued  sylvan  of  his  lovdy  fancy.  Aod 
whether  we  assign  to  him  or  to  Beaumont  the  divine  song  of 
melancholy  (moesiius  lacrymis  Simonideis),  perfect  in  form  as 
Catullus  and  profoimd  in  sentiment  as  Shelley,  which  Miltoa 
himself  could  but  echo  and  expand,  could  not  heighten  or  deqxn 
its  exquisite  intensity  of  thought  and  word  alike,  there  iriD 
remain  witness  enough  for  the  younger  brother  of  a  lyric  power  as 
pure  and  rare  as  his  elder's. 

The  excess  of  influence  and  popularity  over  that  of  other  poets 
usually  ascribed  to  the  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletdicr  for 
some  half  century  or  so  after  their  own  time  has  perhaps  been 
somewhat  overstated  by  tradition.  Whatever  may  have  bea 
for  a  season  the  fashion  of  the  stage,  it  is  certain  that  Shakespeare 
can  show  two  editions  for  one  against  them  in  folio;  four  Id  all 
from  2633  to  1685,  while  they  have  but  their  two  of  1647  iod 
1679.  Nor  does  one  see  how  it  can  accurately  or  even  plausibly 
be  said  that  they  were  in  any  exact  sense  the  founders  of  a  school 
either  in  comedy  or  in  tragedy.  Massinger,  for  sonae  years  ihcir 
survivor,  and  in  some  points  akin  to  them  as  a  workman,  caiuwK 
properly  be  counted  as  their  disdple;  and  no  leading  poet  of 
the  time  had  so  much  in  common  with  them  as  he.  At  first 
sight,  indeed,  his  choice  of  romantic  subject  and  treatment  cf 
foreign  stories,  gathered  from  the  fertile  tale-tellers  of  the  soodi, 
and  ranging  in  date  from  Boccacdo  to  Cervantes,  tnay  seem  to 
mark  him  out  as  a  member  of  the  same  school;  but  the  deepest 
and  most  distinctive  qualities  of  his  genius  set  it  far  aipart  froo 
theirs;  though  undoubtedly  not  so  far  that  any  discrqiancy  or 
discord  should  impair  the  excellence  or  injure  the  kecpu^  of 
works  in  which  he  took  part  with  Fletcher.  Yet,  placed  beakk 
theirs,  the  tone  of  his  thought  and  speech  seems  by  comparison 
severe  as  well  as  sober,  and  sad  as  well  as  severe.  Their  cxtn* 
vagant  and  boyish  insanity  of  prostrate  royalism  is  not  mere 
alien  from  his  half  pensive  and  half  angry  undertone  of  poUticai 
protest  than  his  usually  careful  and  complete  structure  of  story 
from  their  frequently  lax  and  slovenly  incoherence  d  character 
or  plot,  than  his  well  composed  and  proportiimed  metre  fn» 
their  lighter  and  looser  melodies,  than  the  bitter  insistence  aad 
elaborate  acrimony  of  his  judicial  satire  on  hypocrisy  or  <H>pn9- 
sion  from  the  gaiety  or  facility  of  mood  which  suffers  than  is 
the  shifting  of  a  scene  to  redeem  their  worst  characters  by  some 
juggler's  trick  of  conversion  at  the  last  moment  allowed  them 
to  wind  up  a  play  with  universal  reconciliation  and  an  act  of 
oblivion  on  all  hands.  They  could  hardly  have  drawn  with  such 
steady  skill  and  explicit  finish  an  Overreach  or  a  Luke;  but  the 
strenuous  and  able  work  of  Massinger  at  its  hi^liest  point  of 
success  has  no  breath  in  it  of  their  brighter  and  more  immediate 
inspiration.  Shirley,  on  the  other  hand,  may  certainly  be  dassed 
as  a  pupil  who  copied  their  style  in  water-ct^ur;  hb  best 
tragedy  and-  his  best  comedy.  The  Traitor  and  The  Lady^ef 
Pleasure,  might  pass  muster  undetected  anxMig  the  plays 
Fletcher,  and  might  fairly  daim  to  take  rank  above  the  1 
dass  of  these.  In  the  finest  work  of  Middleton  we 
almost  exact  reproduction  of  Fletcher's  metrical 
reverberation  of  that  flowing  music,  a  rdteration 
feminine  final  notes.  In  his  later  tragi-comedies, 
his  masterpiece  of  Women  beware  Women,  and  in 
scenes  which  make  up  the  tragic  or  serious  parts  of  T 
ling  or  The  Spanish  Gipsy, — ^wherever,  in  a  word,  we 
admirable  but  unequal  genius  of  this  poet  at  its  best 
a  likeness  wholly  wanting  in  his  earlier  aoid  ruder 
undoubtedly  suggests  the  influence  of  Fletcher.  Other 
of  imitation,  other  examples  of  disdpleship,  rai^t 
found  among  lesser  men  of  the  next  generation;  but 
of  succeeding  playwrights  began  in  a  very  short  time 
the  style  and  debase  the  scheme  of  dramatic 
espedally  to  loosen  the  last  tics  of  harmony,  to  deface 
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lom  ind  (eaturt  aS  tngic  vene.    Id  Shirky,  the  IiM  4Dd  kut 

of  ihoK  in  whom  the  lineal  blood  of  the  old  muten  wu  yet 
discernible,  we  find  aide  by  tide  wiih  tbe  fine  uiastnl  indicaiiona 
of  IrgjUnuu  descent  eiully  tuch  nurlu  of  decadence  nther 
than  deffcncncy  ai  we  might  have  anticipated  in  the  lataC  heir 
of  1  lacj  line  which  began  with  the  rise  dI  Mailowe,  "  lun  of  the 
Duniiiii;,*'  in  the  highest  heaven  of  our  long,  to  prqiare  a  path- 
ny  lor  the  iuil  After  Shakopenre  there  wai  yet  mom  lor 
Baumaal  and  Flctcheii  but  aftec  theae  and  the  other  con- 
UcfliUiini  had  act,  whae  lights  filled  up  the  measure  of  that 

la  haven  for  the  pallid  mooDiiie  of  Shirley;  and  before  this 
last  TtBei  from  a  sunken  lun  waa  itieU  ecLpicd,  the  ^ory  had 
[ossed  iwiy  from  English  drama,  to  alight  upon  that  summit  of 
ipk  ung,  wbesce  Millon  held  communion  with  darkness  and 

BiBUOCUFHICAL    AppENta:! 

The  chief  collected  editioni  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fincber  arc:  Ctmtdia  and  TTopdia  viUcn  by  Francit  £«•- 
Mnl  and  /nbi  FUltlKr  Ca^Umin,  printed  by  Uumphrcy 
Ucsdey  in  folio  in  1647  as  conlaioini  l^ys  "  oevet  printed 
Mon";  Fijiy  Cumtdia  and  Traiidia  mnllm,  Ire.  (loL  i67«); 
IVorii  ...  (11  vols.  1B43-1846),  edited  by  Alexander  Dyce, 
which  inperaeded  eaiiiet  editioni  by  L  TlKobald,  G.  Cotoan 
ud  H,  Weber,  and  presented  a  modernised  text;  a  aecond 
Iwo-mlume  edilion  by  Dyce  in  1851;  Tiki  Wtrlii  ef  Francit 
BHai»iilr»dy«liifU£iker(i5  vols.  1905,  ftc)edited  by  Arnold 
GlovB  and  A.  IL  Waller  in  the  "  Cambridge  En^iih  Classics  " 
fmn  the  teit  of  the  ind  folio,  and  giving  variant  rcadinp  from 
sU  separate  issues  of  the  plays  previous  to  that  edition;  and 
Wvia  .  ,  .  (ijvola.  igo4,  Ac),  under  the  general  editorship 
of  A-  H.  BuDen,  the  text  of  which  Is  founded  on  Dyce  ' 
rniBj  vsriant  readings,  the 

Tht  foundatioa  of  all  critics 
is  to  be  found  in  Dyce. 
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^  work  of  the 
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jjff  or  Lata  Liei  a-BUeding  it  asngDed  E»y 
nonl   practicnlly   in  in  enljniy.  whll«  Fleay 

i'leao:  k'wai  leviHi  (i«4?by  Elkauh  Settk 
MiD^cT  Catmad,  prDbably  owiflg  its  kng  popa- 

ifiufj  Trafidy  (aeted  c.  1609.  pr.  1619),  in  A 
ictEd  at  court  December  a6,  I6li,  and  perhapa 
lie  Tin  Xti^e/UuBwniiitPBliili.  lblo.pr. 
«  heroic  add  romanttc  play  of  which  Heywood's 
sample,  might  perhapa  be  trauferred  cnUn  to 
.  In  Cu^i  Kanrt  (acied  ml  cmiil  January 
Ll  WhiteTriarm  in  I?lo,  pr.  Ibisl,  fiunded  on 


,  '*l"_'f; 


■   coUabontloD 


i^iiU,irr~skif.—Tlu  WimamHeltr 

a'  the  childnn  of  Piul-s  "}  was  awgnul 
uju  ^  llu  /mer  TtmfU  and  Cray'i  In* 
'./hllAall  oa  the  i«th  of  Febniarv  iSii,  on  ibe 
li.nceand  Priaceti  I^latine.  Of /'«r  PJayi,  or 
HI.  w  OiH  (acted  ]6o9.  pc.  1617).  Ihr  liidMiUim, 
'. .  ri/msKrand  TVTVismpJi^Liiic.  bothlouDded 

,,'   to    Reaitr''    Salt    Alillfarikif-—Tii    Failkfid 

iTSm.    Thai  Fltlc 


»  Jonw 


MUlon' 


'.  rv  by  Sir  R.  Fanihawe  in  l6sS,  ai 

ittle  to  it.     In  Fimr  Plays  in  &«.  tl 

litaad  Tki  TriumpktifTimc.  an Flctcher'a.  In 
edy  d  rb  CapUin  (acted  1611-1613,  rmved 
.  e  is  DO  definite  evideoce  of  any  olber  hand  than 
.  Ibe  coUnbacmliun  sf  Beaunuot,  Mwiniet  and 
.  vancrd.  Other. Fletcher  idays  an:  ifioMteaf 
.  pr.  iMq);tbeIwarDmaatktiHedieao(  AeHliuii 
I  or  Cuadieui  is  the  chief  ftiue  raths  IMn 
n)  and  VaJfltfliiiss,  both  aallu  fnnn  i.  iei6 
„,,rtt  folio;  n<  Lhi;  .Sul^  (acted  161S.  revived 
i6iT>'  Tiu  ifiW  bier  (acnd  befon  Much  1619. 

;. ."_'! ~-thi«  from  Ibe  lOty  of  Muodu»  and 

.);  rt«  HumeriM  lindcuiU  (1619. 
6ao,  pr.  1647);  nt  WfxMn'i  Pnuor 
obabty  between  i6ioaod  Ifiia.  acted 
_r1  pr.  164T).  a  kind  of  iequel  (0  Ttt 
*"     .  ?^j.-.  J  r„^Mca.  and  leDeatedlvievived  atlel 


i."^".'l;fi?r*ii 


eariyp 


.  and  iepealHllyrevivo 
2i^  TiwhTtt  fjlaaif  Prwan  If.  16 

Mlvff&..J.CV»i,;.«JI. 


and  Massinger. 
"F^^rtherinvestigaliot 

l"dtin^>ip"'"»     ■  ,      Mr  Oliphant  twtorra  to 

li«*e  ■5"«''^.*™'th     ;„^c»  had  been  inclined  to  deny 

;e  n*."*"^,,  ■  b/X.  H.  Bullen  and  R.  Boyle  respectivdy 
t  further  arbdes  by  fl.^»  .  j^       ^-     .  g.  C. 

lUy,   ''""^^p'r^-  "ii«.:"nn.  and  Fletcher"  in 


•c.  '^*'f'-^^^ 


of  which  was  adapted  m 
iGii  and  powbly  then 

i6»4.  (w-  'H^'^i^'j 
TTk,  pUtnm  received  ad 

:*47  W".   J'"  "" 


ihar.  both  acted  si  court : 
c;A  Wifcfora."—'-'-— 
^  a  Wifi  (6c.  t'- 


Jid.H«(-«/Enf.DrB«.t 


■n  epitaph  on  1 


kJ'Ed'wu' 


William  Rowley  1»"  ■'"S 


lad  Fletcher 


the  worVi  Ibal  uied 


about  Ibe  end  of  1615.  then 


Snipbcaled  when  ""'"•^"UJS^b^hKinier"  "other  of 
•^"K?  L"ii:;r^n'orSnS%^o»^1e.ulh«Sip.  l".thi'"3 
£««•  •'"^  7^.  ^°  ?:S^W  under  KH«s«ve  rerinons.  and 


STb-ur^:. artidcal^ve itj.  |  |^>;^'^fes, 


with  Tkt  H<ma  Ma"  J  ftj"* 
leniiBes  with  "  the  pUy  of  Mr 
1  ItaUa  (acted  I6i87i6i9._pt: 


in  adaptation 


for  the  »la«e^ 

Tke  Soi*'  "  —  •"  "l.ii":.  *  i.n-H^ak  comedy  oc  aonK»*u-  .."..  - 


T, —    c  ^riiidsDi  laia  oownm  mi  — — ■- ^  __  ._  ,..—  _),—-  |  neicnevj  ■i~  "rT„  .1;;^  ,  .^iidrin  by  Fletcher.  Maminji,. ."~ 
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Ike  Country  (acted  1619. pr.  i647),„taaed  on  anJEn^Jfah  trawlajton  |  ($2,609,829)  of  aU  <>^,B««^^;^'^^^?f![y_P5f^^5?'J^2!*Si 


1619)  of  Lm  Trabajos  de  Persiles  y  Sigismunda;  The  DouhU  Marnage 
c.  1620.  pr.  1647) :  The  Little  French  Lawyer  (c.  1620.  pr.  1647).  the 
plot  of  wlikh  am  be  traced  indirectly  to  a  iwiid/tiw  6y  MaMUCcio 
Salernitano;  The  Lams  of  Candy  (e.  1618.  pr.  1647).  fjf  ^ff^J" 
authorriiip:  The  False  One  (c.  1620,  6r.  1617).  dealing  with  die  sub- 
ject of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra:  The  S^ntsh  Curate  (acted^  itoa.  pr. 
1647).  repeatedly  revived  afier  the  Restoration,  was  derived  from 
Leoi»rd  Diggea's  translation  (1622)  of  a  Spanish  novd,  C«rardo,  /A« 

„^.„ „K«-  -7 ..        .         J* 

(162a.  pr.  X647):  The  Elder  Brother  (perhaps  originally  written  bv 
Fletchw  c.  1614;  revised  and  acted  1S5.  pr.  16^7)  \  Beaar\Bus% 


Unfartunaulpaniard;  The  Prophetess  (id22.pr,i6y),  ajtenwrdj 
made  into  an  opera  by  Betterton  to  Purccll's  music :  Tht  Sea- Voyage 


says  an  epilogue  on  its  revival  UM3  w  1020J,— ana  inc  i««y  - 
probably  a  revision  by  Rowley  atid  Middleton  of  an  early  Bwumont 
and  Fletcher  play.    A  Very  iWn  (1634.  P^- i^SS)  is  •  revision  by 
MasBinger  of  The  Wonum<t  Plot  ascribed  to  Fletcher  and  acted  at 
court  iS  1621.    Field  ^worfcwi  with  FletchCT  and  Maf^nKf^-J"  V*5 
lost  pUy  of  the  Jeweller  of  Amsterdam  {.1619U  as  on  the  Ff^mf 
Friends\i6i%-i6iA)  and  The  Queen  of  Cortnik  (c.  1618,  pr  .1647). 
TheLoter's  Progress  (acted  1634.  pr-  «6a7)  is  probably  a  revision  by 
Ma^er  of  the  Fletcher  plaV  licensed  in  1623  as  TheWandertng 
iSSi?  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  Cleander,  H««»«J^in j6jj- 
Wi  C^eVw  The  Martial  Maid  (1623  or  1625)  i»  thought  by  Mr 
Fleay  to  be  a  revision  by  Massincw  of  a  ^umont  and  Fletcher 
play  produced  as  early  as  i6o7-i5)8.    W.  RowUgr  joined  Ffeteher 
In  The  Maid  in  the  MiU  (1623,  pr.  «647>  »?d  «***  •  *^  ^^ 
Massinger  in  the  revision  of  The  Fair  MaUofthe  Inn  O^on***  ^ 
or.  1647),  based  on  La  iUustre  Fregona  of  Cervantes.  J^*^.  Valour 
(acted  162S-1626,  pr.  1647)  seems  to  have  been  altered  by  Middleton 
Iroman  iriiS  p£y;  /t  Widow,  printed  in  1652  as  by.Jonson. 
FlcTcher  S3  Mrddleton.  must^be  Sicribed  -^.^ort  «du«vely  to 
Middleton.    The  Night  Walher  (1633)  U  a  revision  by  Shirley  of  a 


play  to  be  an  early  work  («.  1604)  oi  Beaumont,  on  which  is  super 
imposed  a  revision  (1616)  by  Fletcher.  Tonson  and  Middleton,  anfl^, 
subsequent  revision  (1636-1637)  by  Massinger.  The  jcnj^jjr view 
is  that  the  main  portion  of  the  play  is  relecabicrtcrionson  and 
Fletcher.  Tonson  apparently  had  a  sh;«7e  in  Fletcher's  Looe's 
Pilgrimage  (pr.  1647),  which  seems  to  have  been  revised  by  Maasinger 

FteUher  and  Shakespeare. — The  Txfo  NoNe  Kinsmen  was  printed 
in  1634  as  by  Mr  John.Ftetcher  and  Mr  William  Shakespeare.  If  its 
first  representation  was  in  1625  it  was  in  the  :'ear  of  Fletcher's  death. 
It  was  included  in  the  second  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
comedies  and  tragedies.  If  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  worked  in 
concert  it  was  probably  in  1612-X613,  and  the  existing  ^lay^probabl^ 
represents  a  rt   **  »«    ^         !_.-,_-      wr  rr  »  /_«      j 

at  the  Globe 

and  Massinger^ 

ably  similar.    Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  are  together  credited  at 

Stationers'  Hall  with  the  lost  play  of  CardeniOt  destroyed  by 

Warburton's  cook.  (M.  Br.) 


'BEAUMONT,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Jefferson  county, 
Texas,  U.S^A.,  situated  on  the  Neches  river,  in  the  £.  part  of 
the  state,  about  28  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  72  m.  N.E. 
of  (kdveston.  Pop.  (1890)  3296;  (1900)  9427,  of  whom  2953 
were  negroes;  (1910,  census)  20,640..  It  is  served  by  the 
Gulf  &  IntersUte,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F6,  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans,  the  Colorado  Southern, 
New  Orleans  &  Pacific,  the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western 
(from  Beaumont  to  Sour'Lake,  Tex.),  and  the  (short)  Galveston, 
Beaumont  &  North-Eastem  railways.  The  Neches  river  from 
Beaumont  to  its  mouth  has  a  depth  of  not  less  than  19  ft.; 
from  its.  mouth  extends  a  canal  (9  ft  deep,  xoo  ft. wide,  and  12  m. 
long),  which  connects  with  the  Port.  Arthur  C^nal  (180  ft.  wide 
and  25  ft.  deep)  extending  to  the  sea.  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  region  covereid  with  dense  forests  of  pine  and  cypress,  Beau- 
mont is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  centres  of  the  southern  states; 
it  is  also  the  centre  of  a  large  rice-growing  region.  The  manu- 
factories include  rice  mills,  saw  mills,  sash,  door  and  blind 
factories,  shingle  mills,  iron  works,  oil  refinerira,  broom  factories 
and  a  dynamite  factory.  In  1905  theiJeaning  and  polishing  of 
rice  was  the  most  important  industry,  its  output  being  valued 
at  $1,203,123,  being  nearly  twice  the  value  of  the  product  of  the 
rice  mills  of  the  dty  in  1900,  25-9%  of  the  toUl  value  of  the 
state's  product  of  polished  and  cleaned  rice,  46<t  %  of  the  value 
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7-4  %  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  polished  and  cleaned  rice 
for  the  whole  United  "Sutes  in  1905.  After  the  sinking  of  ofl 
wells  in  1901,  Beaumont  became  one  of  the  principal  oil-prodnc- 
ing  places  in  the  United  Sutes;  its  oil  refineries  are  connected 
by  pipe  lines  with  the  surrounding  oil  fields,  and  two  6-in.  pipe 
lines  extend  from  Beaumont  to  Oklahoma.  Beaumont  was  first 
settled  in  1828,  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1899. 

BBAUNB,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  anondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  CAte-d'Or,  on  the  Boozoise,  23  n. 
S.S.W.  of  Dijon  on  the  main  line  of  the  Paris-Lyon  railwaj. 
Pop.  (1906)  1 1,668.   Beaune  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  C6te- 
d'Or.   Portions  of  its  ancient  fortifications  are  still  to  bfc  seen, 
but  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  leplaoed  by  a  shady 
promenade  which  separates  the  town  from  its  suburbs.    T^ 
most  interesting  feature  of  Beaune  is  the  old  hospital  of  St 
Esprit,  founded  in  1443  by  Nicolas  Rolin,  chancellor  of  Burgundy. 
Though  it  is  buill  largely  of  wood,  the  fabric  is  in  good  preservi- 
lion.    The  exterior  is  simple,  but  the  bmldings  which  sunound 
the  main  courtyard  have  high-pitched  roofs  surmounted  by 
numerous  dormer  windows  with  decorated  gables,  recalling  the 
Flemish  style  of  architecture.    In  the  interior  there  are  sewnl 
interesting  apartments;    the   chief    of   these   is    the   amp^e 
council  chamber  with  its  fine  tapestries,  where  an  import- 
ant wine  sale  is  held  annuaUy.    The  hospital  possesses  many 
artistic  treasures,  among  them  the  mural  paintings  of  the  ijtk 
century  in  the  Salle  St  Hugues  and  an  altar-piece,  the  Last 
Judgment,  attributed  to  Roger  van  der  Weydcn.    The  principri 
church  of  the  town,  Notre-Dame,  dating  mainly  from  the  iiih 
and  X3th  centuries,  has  a  fine  central  tower  and  a  triple  portal 
with  handsome  wooden  doors.    In  the  interior  there  is  some 
valuable  tapestry  of  the  15th  century,  and  other  works  of  art 
Two  round  towers  (isth  century)  are  a  survival  of  the  castle 
eaune,  dismantled  by  Henry  IV.    A  belfry  of  1403  aad 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  some  of  which  arc 

K«;i*  «^.,    -lUrf   r — ^"•"*    »'«  architecturally  nolabk. 
buUt  over  aSTOWp^,^^^       .^j^^  ^  ^j  bom  in  the 

There  IS  a  statue  to  the^S^^  Pierre  Joigneaui  the  poliUdi« 
town(i746),andamonumen;?«;^  ^^\^^   j^,^^  ^  ^ 
(d.   X892).    Beaune  has  tnbunH^^  ^^j  ^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce.^j^y^     j^  carries  on  coo- 
viticulture  and  colleges  for  girls  and^ 
sidcrable  trade  in  live-stock  and  cereals  si^  /-^yV*    corks   while 
its  market-gardens,  and  manufactures  ol\uc  wine-tjade 
metal,  oil,   vinegar  and  machinery  for    lir' 
included  among  the  industries;  it  is  chiefly 
vineyards  and  as  the  centre  of  the  wine-trade^ 

Beaune  was  a  fcN'tificd  Roman  camp  and  a  st 
the  middle  ages.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  separa 
in  2227  was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy;  it 
the  first  seat  of  the  Burgundian  parlemcnt  or  j« 
and  a  ducal  residence.  On  the  death  of  Charles 
sided  with  his  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  but  * 
and  taken  by  the  forces  of  Louis  XI.  in  1478.  Its 
commune,  conceded  to  it  in  1203,  was  confirmed  by  F 
in  1521.  In  the  Wars  of  Religion  it  at  first  sided  wii 
League,  but  afterwards  opened  its  gates  to  the  troops  of  R< 
IV.,  from  whom  it  received  the  confirmation  of  its  communal 
privileges  and  permission  to  demolish  its  fortifications.  The 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the 
cloth  and  iron  industries,  which  had  previously  been  a  source 
of  prosperity  to  the  town.  In  the  x8th  nnlury  there  were  no 
fewer  than  seven  monastic  buildings  in  Beaune,  besides  a  Ber- 
nardine  abbey,  a  Carthusian  convent  and  an  ecclesiastical  college. 

BEAUREGARD,  MARQUIS  DB  (c.  X77»-?).  French  adven- 
turer, the  son  of  a  poor  vincgrower  named  Leuthraud,  was  bom 
about  1772.  He  received  the  name  Beauregard  from  a  DoUeman 
in  whose  service  he  was  engaged  as  valeL  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  this  nobleman  a>nverted  all  his  fortune  into  gold, 
and  entrusting  the  bag  containing  the  cash  to  his  valet,  fled  to 
the  frontier.  For  security's  sake  roaster  and  man  took  difTcrent 
roads,  but  Beauregard  turned  back  with  the  money  to  Paris. 
By  speculations  in  provisions  and  military  equipments  ondec 
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die  DirMtiHate  he  amaMed  a  considerable  fortune,  and  Myling 
himself  the  marquis  de  Beauregard,  purchased  a  splendid 
mansion  and  began  giving  magnificent  entertainments.  De- 
tected at  the  height  of  his  success,  the  impostor  was  arrested 
and  condemned  to  four  yea[rs  in  irons  and  to  be  branded.  He 
soon  escaped  from  prison,  and  had  the  audadty  to  reappear  in 
Paris  and  start  his  ^d  life  afresh.  After  a  short  time,  however, 
he  disappeared  again,  and  is  supposed  to  have  oonmiittcd 
suicide.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  information  available 
about  him  is  a  blend  of  fact  and  fiction. 

BEAURBOARD,  PIERRB  0U8TAVB  TOUTAMT  (Z81&-1893), 
American  soldier,  was  bom  near  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  the 
38th  of  May  1818.  At  the  United  States  m^tary  academy  he 
graduated  second  in  his  dass  in  July  1838,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  engineers.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  distinguished 
himself  in  siege  operations  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  took  part  in  all 
the  battles  around  Mexico,  being  wounded  at  Chapul  tepee,  and 
receiving  the  brevets  of  captain  and  major.  In  1853  he  became 
captain  and  was  In  charge  of  fortification  and  other  engineer 
works  of  various  points,  on  the  Gulf  coast  from  1853  to  i860. 
He  had  just  been  appointed  superintendent  of  West  Point  when 
the  secession  of  his  state  brought  about  his  rcugnation  (30th 
February  1861).  As  a  brigadier-general  of  the  new  Confederate 
army  he  directed  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  S.C.  As 
the  commander  of  the  Southern  "  Army  of  the  Potomac  "  he 
opposed  McDowell's  advance  to  Bull  Run,  and  during  the  battle 
was  second  in  command  under  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  who  had 
joined  him  on  the  previous  evening.  He  was  one  of  the  five  full 
generals  appointed  in  August  1861,  and  in  i86a  was  second  in 
command  under  Sidney  Johnston  on  the  Tennessee.  After 
Johnston's  death  he  directed  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  subsequent 
to  which  be  retired  to  Corinth.  This  place  he  defended  against 
the  united  armies  under  HaUeck,  until  the  end  of  May  1862, 
when  he  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  southward.  His  health 
now  failing,  he  was  employed,  in  less  active  work.  He  defended 
Charleston  against  the  Union  forces  from  September  x86a  to 
April  1864.  In  May  184S4  he  fought  a  severe  and  eventuaUy 
successful  battle  at  Druzy's  Bluff  against  General  Butler  and 
the  Army  of  the  James.  Later  in  the  year  he  endeavoured  to 
gather  troops  wherewith  to  oppose  Sherman's  advance  from 
Atlanta,  and  eventually  surrendered  with  Johnston's  forces  in 
April  i86s.  After  the  war  he  engaged  in  railway  management, 
became  adjutant-general  of  his  state  and  managed  the  Louisiana 
lottery.  He  declined  high  commands  which  were  offered  to  him 
in  the  Rumanian  and  later  in  the  Egyptian  armies.  General 
Beauregard  died  in  New  Orleans  on  the  aoth  of  February  1893. 
He  was  the  author  of  Principles  and  Maxims  of  the  Art  of  War 
(Charleston,  1863);  JUport  on  the  Defenu  of  Charleston  (Rich- 
mond,  1864). 

See  Alfred  Roman,  Military  Operations  of  General  Beaureiari  (New 
York,  1883). 

BBAVSOBRB,  ISAAC  DB  (1659-1738),  French  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Niort  on  the  8tb  of  March  1659.  After 
studying*  theology  at  the  Protestant  academy  of  Saumur,  he  was 
ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  becoming  pastor  at  Chatillon- 
sur-Indre.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  fled  to 
Rotterdam  (November  1685) ,  and  in  1686  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  princess  of  Dessau,  Henrietta  .Catherine  of  Orange.  In 
1693,  on  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Dessau,  he  went  to  Berlin  and 
became  chaplain  to  the  court  at  Oranienbaum,  and  in  1695  pastor 
of  the.  French  church  at  Berlin.  He  became  coiirt  preacher, 
counsellor  of  the  Consistory,  director  of  the  Maison  fran^aisef  a 
hospice  for  French  people,  inspector  of  the  French  gymnasium 
and  superintendent  of  all  the  French  churches  in  Brandenburg. 
He  died  on  the  5th  of  June  1738.  He  had  strong  sense  with 
profound  erudition,  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  time  and 
an  excellent  preacher. 

BBAUVAIS,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  the  depan- 
ment  of  Oise,  49  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Paris,  on  the  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  ( 1906)  1 7,045.  Beauvais  lies  at  the  foot  of  wooded  hills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Th^rain  at  its  confluence  with  the  Avelon.  Its 
ancient  ramparts  have  been  destroyed,  and  it  is  now  surrounded 


by  boulevards,  outside  which  nm  branches  of  the  Th£rain.  In 
addition,  there  are  spacious  promenades  in  the  north-east  of  the 
town.  Its  cathedral  of  St  Pierre,  in  some  respects  the  most 
daring  achievement  of  CjoUuc  architecture,  consists  only  of  a 
transept  and  choir  with  apse  and  seven  apae-chapels.  The 
vaulting  in  the  interior  exceeds  150  ft  in  height.  The  small 
Romanesque  church  of  the  loth  century  known  as  the  Basse- 
CEuvre  occupies  the  site  destined  for  the  nave.  Begun  in  1247, 
the  work  was  interrupted  in  1384  by  the  collapse  of  the  vaulting 
of  the  choir,  in  1573  by  the  fall  of  a  too  ambitious  central  tower, 
after  which  little  addition  was  made.  The  transept  was  built 
from  1500  to  1548.  lu  fagides,  especially  that  on  the  south, 
exhibit  all  the  richness  of  the  late  Gothic  style.  The  carved 
woodeA  doors  of  both  the  north  and  the  south  portals  are  master- 
pieces respectively  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  workmanship. 
The  church  possesses  an  elaborate  astronomical  clock  (1866)  and 
tapestries  of  the  xsth  and  17th  (xnturies;  but  its  chief  artistic 
treasures  are  stained  glass  windows  of  the  13th,  X4th  and  i6th 
centuries,  the  most  beautiful  of  them  from  the  hand  of  the 
Renaissance  artist,  Engrand  Le  Prince,  a  native  of  Beauvais.  To 
him  also  is  due  some  of  the  stained  glass  in  St.  £tienne,  the  second 
church  of  the  town,  and  an  interesting  example  of  the  transition 
stage  between  the  Romanesque  and  (lOthic  styles. 

In  the  Place  de  I'HAtel  de  Ville  and  in  the  old  streets  near  the 
cathedral  there  are  several  houses  dating  from  the  1 3th  to  the 
x6th  centuries.  The  h6tel  de  ville,  cIom  to  which  stands  the 
statue  of  Jeanne  Hachette  (see  below),  was  built  in  1753.  The 
episcopal  palace,  now  used  as  a  court-house,  was  built  in  the 
x6th  century,  partly  upon  the  Gallo-Roman  fortifications.  The 
industry  of  Beauvais  comprises,  besides  the  state  manufacture  of 
tapestry,  which  dates  from  X664,  the  manufacture  of  various 
kinds  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  brushes,  toys,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  bricks  and  tiles.  Market-gardening  flourishes  in  the  vidnity 
and  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain  and  wine. 

The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  prefect  and  a  court  of 
assizes;  it  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
together  with  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  a  higher  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  lyc^  and  training 
colleges. 

Beauvab  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  CaesaromaguSt  and  took 
its  present  name  from  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Bellovad,  whose 
capital  it  was.  In  the  9th  century  it  became  a  countship,  which 
about  1013  passed  to  the  bishops  of  Beauvais,  who  ultimately 
became  peers  of  France.  In  1346  the  town  had  to  defend  itself 
against  the  English,  who  again  besieged  it  in  X433.  'Hic  ^cge 
which  it  suffered  in  1472  at  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  rendered  famous  by  the  heroism  of  the  women,  under  the 
leadership  of  Jeanne  Hachette,  whose  memory  is  still  celebrated 
by  a  procession  on  the  14th  of  October  (the  feast  of  Ste  Anga- 
dreme),  in  which  the  women  take  precedence  of  the  men. 

See  V.  LhuilHcr,  Chases  dm  vieux  Beauoais  et  du  Beamaisis  (1896). 

BBAUVILLIBR,  the  name  of  a  very  ancient  French  family 
belonging  to  the  country  around  Chartres,  members  of  which  are 
found  filling  court  offices  from  the  15th  century  onward.  For 
Charles  de  BeauviUier,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  king, 
governor  and  bailliof  Blois,  the  estate  of  Saint  Aignan  was  created 
a  countship  in  X537.  Francois  de  BeauviUier,  comte  de  Saint 
Aignin,  aftir  having  been  through  the  campaigns  in  CSermany 
(X634-X635),  Franche-(}omt6  (1636),  and  Flanders  (1637),  was 
sent  to  the  Bastille  in  consequence  of  his  having  lost  the  battle  of 
Thionville  in  1 640.  In  reward  for  his  devotion  to  the  court  party 
during  the  Fronde  he  obtained  many  signal  favours,  and  Saint 
Aignan  was  raised  to  a  duchy  in  the  peerage  of  France  (duchi- 
pairie)  in  1663.  His  son  Paul,  called  the  due  de  BeauviUier,  was 
several  times  ambassador  to  England;  he  became  chief  of  the 
council  of  finance  in  X6S5,  governor  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Anjou  and  Berri  from  1689  to  1693,  minister  of  state  in  1691,  and 
grandee  of  Spain  in  X70X.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Colbert. 
Paul  Hippolyte  de  BeauviUier,  comte  de  Montr6sor,  af terw^irds 
due  de  Saint  Aignan,  was  ambassador  at  Madrid  from  17x5  to 
X718  and  at  Rome  in  1731,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of 
regency  in  X719.  (M.  P.*) 
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BBAUVOIR,  ROQBR  DB,  the  nom  de  plume  of  EuciNE 
Augusts  Roger  de  Bully  (1806-1866),  French  writer,  who 
was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November  1806  in  Paris.  He  was  the  son 
and  nephew  of  public  officials  who  did  not  approve  his  literaiy 
inclinations,  and  it  was  at  their  request  that  he  wrote  over  the 
signature  of  Roger  de  Bcauvoir.  A  good-looking  young  fellow, 
of  independent  means,  an  indefatigable  tiveur,  he  astonished  all 
Paris  with  his  ostentatious  luzuiy  and  his  adventures,  while  his 
romantic  novels  gave  him  a  more  serious  if  not  durable  reputation. 
Among  the  best  of  them  are  V££olier  de  Cluny  ou  le  Sophisme 
(183a),  which  is  said  to  have  furnished  Alexandre  Dumas  and 
Theodore  Gaillardet  (1808-1882)  with  the  idea  of  the  Tour  de 
NesU,  and  Le  Chevalier  de  SaitU  Georges  ( x  840) .  He  had  married 
in  1847  an  actress,  Elionore  Lfocadle  Doze  (1822-1859),  from 
whom  he  obtained  a  judicial  separation  a  year  or  two  later  after 
a  long  and  notorious  trial,  following  which  his  mother-in-law  got 
him  imprisoned  for  three  months  and  fined  500  francs  for  a 
satirical  poem,  Mon  Procis  (1849).  Ruined  by  extravagance 
and  tied  to  his  chair  by  gout,  he  spent  the  last  yean  of  his  life 
in  retirement,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  August  x866. 

BBAUZ,  CECILIA  (1863-  ),  American  portrait-painter, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  became  a  pupil 
of  William  Sartain.  But  her  real  art  training  was  obtained  in 
Paris,  where  she  started  in  the  atelier  Julian  and  had  the  coach- 
ing of  painters  like  Robert-Fleuiy,  Bouguereau  and  Dagnan 
Bouverct.  In  1890  she  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
Retnming  to  Philadelphia,  Miss  Beaux  obtained  in  1893  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club,  and  also  the  Dodge  prize  at 
the  New  York  National  Academy,  and  later  various  other 
distinctions.  She  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  New  York,  in  1902.  Among  her  portraits  are  those 
of  Bishop-Coadjutor  Greer  (exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1896); 
Mrs  Roosevelt  and  her  dau£^ter;  and  Mrs  Lars  Anderson. 
Her  "  Dorothea  and  Franceses,"  and  "  Emesta  and  her  Little 
Brother,'*  are  good  examples  of  her  skill  in  painting  children. 

BEAVER**  the  largest  European  aquatic  representative  of  the 
mammalian  order  Rodentza  (g.v.),  easily  recognized  by  its  large 
trowel-like,  scaly  tail,  which  is  expanded  in  the  horizonul 
direction.  The  true  beaver  (Castor  ^ber)  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  northern  Asia,  but  it  is  represented  in  North  America  by  a 
dosely-allied  ^)edes  (C.  canadensis),  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  the  nasal  bones  of  the  skull.  Beavers  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  squirrels  (Sciuridae),  agreeing  m  certain  stmctural 
peculiarities  of  the  lower  jaw  and  skull.  In  the  Sciuridae  the 
two  main  bones  (tibia  and  fibula)  of  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  are 
quite  separate,  the  tail  Is  round  and  hairy,  and  the  habits  are 
arboreal  and  terrestrial.  In  the  beavers  or  Castoridae  these 
bones  are  in  close  contact  at  their  lower  ends,  the  tail  is  depressed, 
expanded  and  scaly,  and  the  habits  are  aquatic.  Beavers  have 
webbed  hind-feet,  and  the  claw  of  the  second  hind-toe  double. 
In  length  beavers— European  and  American — measure  about 
2  ft.  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  10  in.  long.  They  are 
covered  with  a  fur  to  which  they  owe  their  chief  commercial 
value;  this  consists  of  two  kinds  of  hair— the  one  close-set, 
silky  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  the  other  much  coarser  and 
longer,  and  of  a  reddish  brown.  Beavers  are  essentially  aquatic 
in  their  habits,  never  travelling  by  land  unless  driven  by 
necessity.  Formerly  common  in  England,  the  European  beaver 
has  not  only  been  exterminated  there,  but  likewise  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  continent,  although  a  few  remain  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhone  and  in  parts  of  Scandinavia.  The  American 
species  is  also  greatly  diminished  in  numbers  from  incessant 
pursuit  for  the  sake  of  its  valuable  fur.  Beavers  are  sociable 
animals,  living  in  streams,  where,  so  as  to  render  the  water*  of 
sufficient  depth,  they  build  dams  of  mud  and  of  the  stems  and 
boughs  of  trees  felled  by  their  powerful  incisor  teeth.  In  the 
neighbourhood  they  make  their  "  lodges,"  which  are  roomy 
chambers,  with  the  entrance  beneath  the  water.    The  mud  is 

•  The  word  is  descended  from  the  Aryan  name  of  the  animal,  cf. 
Sanskrit  habkrus,  brown,  the  great  ichneunoon,  LaX.fiher^  Ger.  Biber, 
Swod.  bafver,  Russ.  bobr'-,  the  root  bkru  has  given  "  brown,"  and, 
through  Romanic,  "  bronze  "  and  "  burnish." 


plasured  down  by  the  fore-feet,  and  not,  as  often  auppoced,  by 
the  tail,  which  is  employed  Solely  as  a  rudder.  They  are  mainly 
nocturnal,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  bark  and  twigs  or  the  roots  of 
water  plants.  The  dam  differs  in  shape  according  to  the  natttic 
of  particular  localities.  Where  the  water  has  little  motkm  it 
is.ahnost  strai^t;  where  the  current  is  considerable  it  Is  curved, 
with  its  convexity  towards  the  stream.  The  materials  made  vat 
of  are  driftwood,  green  willows,  birdi  and  poplars;  also  mad 
and  stones  intermixed  in  such  a  manner  as  contributes  to  the 
strength  of  the  dam;  but  there  is  no  particular  method  observed, 
except  that  the  work  is  carried  on  with  a  regular  sweep,  and  that 
all  the  parts  are  made  of  equal  strength.  "  In  places,"  writes 
Heame,  "  which  have  been  lo9g  frequented  by  beavers  undis* 
turbed,  their  dams,  by  frequent  repairing,  beoome  a  solid  bsak, 
capable  of  resisting  a. great  force  both  of  ice  and  water;  and  u 
the  willow,  poplar  and  birch  generally  take  root  and  shoot  up. 
they  by  degrees  form  a  kind  of  regular  planted  hedge,  which  I 
have  seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that.birds  have  built  their  oests 
among  the  branches."  Their  houses  are  formed  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  dams,  with  little  order  or  regularity  of  structure, 
and  seldom  contain  more  than  four  old,  and  six  or  eiglit  young 
beavers.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  some  of  the  Isiger 
houses  have  one  or  more  partitions,  but  these  are  only  poets  of 
the  main  building  left  by  the  builders  to  support  the  roof,  for 
the  apartments  have  usually  no  communication  with  each  other 
except  by  water.  The  heaven  carry  the  mud  and  stones  with 
their  fore-paws  and  the  timber  between  their  teeth.  They 
always  work  in  the  night  and  with  great  expedition.  They 
cover  their  houses  late  every  autumn  with  fresh  mtid,  which, 
freezing  when  the  frost  sets  in,  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  stone, 
so  that  neither  wolves  nor  wolverines  can  disturb  their  repose. 

The  favourite  food  of  the  American  beaver  is  the  water-lily 
{Nuphar  luteum),  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  cabbage-stalk, 
and  grows  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Bcavets  aho 
gnaw  the  bark  of  birch,  poplar  and  willow  trees;  but  during 
the  summer  a  more  varied  herbage,  with  the  addition  of  henries, 
is  consumed.  When  the  ice  breaks  up  in  spring  they  always 
leave  their  embankments,  and  rove  about  until  a  little  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  they  return  to  their  old  habitations, 
and  lay  in  (heir  winter  stock  of  wood.  They  seldom  begiB  to 
repair  the  houses  till  the  frost  sets  in,  and  never  finish  the  outer 
coating  till  the  cold  becomes  severe.  When  they  erect  a  new 
habitation  they  fell  the  wood  early  in  summer,  but  seldom  begin 
building  till  towards  the  end  of  August. 

The  flesh  of  the  American  beaver  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and 
when  roasted  in  the  skin  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  and  is  said  to 
taste  like  pork.  Castoreum  is  a  substance  contained  in  two 
pear-shaped  pouches  situated  near  the  organs  of  reproduction, 
of  a  bitter  taste  and  slightly  foetid  odour,  at  one  time  largely 
employed  as  a  medicine,  but  now  used  only  in  perfumery 

Fossil  remains  of  beavers  are  found  in  the  peat  and  other 
superficial  deposits  of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe; 
while  in  the  Pleistocene  formations  of  England  and  Siberia  occur 
remains  of  a  giant  extinct  beaver,  Trogontkerium  cmmeri,  repre- 
senting a  genus  by  itself. 

For  an  account  of  beavers  in  Norway  ace  R.  Collett,  in  the  Bergns 
Museum  Aarbog  for  1897.  See  also  R.  T.  Martin.  CajforofofM,  a 
History  and  Traditions  oj  the  Canadian  Beaver  (Loodoo,  1893). 

(K.L-*) 

BRAVER  (from  Fr.  baoitre,  a  child's  bib.  from  tear,  saliva), 
the  lower  part  of  the  helmet,  fixed  to  the  neck-armour  to  protect 
\hk  face  and  cheeks;  properly  it  moved  upwards,  as  the  visor 
moved  down,  but  the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  include  the  visor. 
The  right  form  of  the  word,  **  baver."  has  been  altered  from  a 
confusion  with  "  beaver,"  a  hat  made  of  beaver-fur  or  a  sflk 
imitation,  also,  in  Slang,  called  a  **  castor."  from  the  aoological 
name  of  the  beaver  family. 

BEAVER  DAM.  a  dty  of  Dodge  county.  Wisconsin,  MSJi^ 
situated  in  the  S.E.  part  ol  the  sute,  65  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee, 
on  Beaver  Lake,  which  is  9  m.  long  and  3  m.  wide.  Fop.  (1890) 
4222;  (1900)  5128,  of  whom  1023  were  foreign-bora;  (1905) 
5615;  (1910)  6758.     Most  of  the  population  is  of  Ccnaati 
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descent.  Beaver  Dam  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St  Paul  railway.  The  city  is  a  summer  resort,  has  a  public 
library,  and  is  the  seat  of  Wayland  Academy  (1855,  Baptist), 
a  co-educational  preparatoiy  school  affiliated  with  the  university 
of  Chicago.  Beaver  Dam  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  farm- 
ing countiy;  it  has  a  good  water-power  derived  from  Beaver 
Lake,  and  among  its  manufactures  are  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
malleable  iron,  foundry  products,  gasolene  engines,  agricultural 
implements,  stoves  and  beer.  The  city  was  first  settled  about 
1841,  and  was  incorporated  in  1856. 

BEAVER  FALLS,  a  borough  of  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  Beaver  river,  about  3)  m.  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Ohio,  opposite  New  Brighton,  and  about  33  m.  N.W.  of 
Pittsburg.  Pop.  (i8go)  9735;  (1900)  10,054,  of  whom  1554 
were  foreign-born;  (1910,  census  12,191.  The  borough  is 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburg' &  Lake  Erie 
railways.  It  is  biult  for  the  most  part  on  a  plateau  about  50  ft 
above  the  river,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  hills  that  rise 
abruptly,  especially  on  the  W.,  to  a  hei^t  of  more  than  200  ft. 
Bituminous  coal,  natural  gas  and  oil  abound  in  the  vicinity; 
the  river  provides  excellent  water-power;  the  borough  is  a 
manufacturing  centre  of  considerable  importance,  its'  products 
including  iron  and  steel  bridges,  boilers,  steam  drills,  carriages, 
saws,  files,  axes,  shovels,  wire  netting,  stoves,  glass-ware,  scales, 
chemicals,  pottery,  cork,  decorative  tile,  bricks  and  typewriters. 
In  1905  the  city's  factory  products  were  valued  at  $4,907,536. 
Geneva  College  (Reformed  Presbyterian,  co-educational), 
established  in  1849  at  Northwood,  Logan  county,  Ohio,  was 
removed  in  x88o  to  the  borough  of  College  Hill  (pop.  in  1900, 899), 
I  m.  N.  of  Beaver  Falls;  it  has  a  preparatory  and  'a  collegiate 
department,  departments  of  music,  oratory  and  art,  and  a 
physical  department,  and  in  1907-1908  had  13  instructors  and  235 
students.  Beaver  Falls  was  first  settled  in  x8ox;  was  laid  out  as 
a  town  and  named  Brighton  in  1806;  received  its  present  name 
a  few  years  later;  and  in  x868  was  incorporated  as  a  borough. 

BSAWAR,  or  Nayanacak,  a  town  of  British  India,  the 
administrative  headquarters  of  Merwara  district  in  Ajmere- 
Merwara.  It  is  33  in.  from  Ajmere.  Pop.  (1901)  21,928.  It  is 
an  important  centre  of  trade,  e^>ecially  in  raw  cotton,  and  has 
cotton  presses  and  the  Krishna  cotton  mills.  It  was  founded 
by  Colonel  Dixon  in  X835. 

BEBEL.  FERDINAND  AUGUST  (1840-  ),  German  socialist, 
was  bom  at  Cologne  on  the  22nd  of  February  1840;  he  became 
a  turner  and  worked  at  Leipzig.  Here  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  workmen's  movement  and  in  the  association  of  working 
men  which  had  been  founded  imder  the  influence  of  Schultz- 
Dclit2sch;  at  first  an  opponent  of  socialism,  he  came  under  the 
influent  of  Liebknecht,  and  after  1865  he  was  a  confirmed 
advocate  of  socialism.  With  Liebknecht  he  belonged  to  the 
branch  of  the  socialists  which  was  in  dose  corre^>ondence  with 
Karl  Marx  and  the  International,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
leadership  of  Schweitzer,  who  had  attempted  to  cany  on  the 
work  after  Lassalle's  death.  He  was  one  of  those  who  supported 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  Schweitzer  at  the  Eisenach 
conference  in  X867,  from  which  his  party  was  generally  known  as 
**  the  Eisenacher."  In  this  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
North  German  Reichstag  for  a  Saxon  constituency,  and,  with 
an  interval  from  x88x  to  1883,  remained  a  member  of  the  German 
parliament.  His  great  organizing  talent  and  oratorical  power 
quickly  made  him  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  socialists  and  their 
chief  spokesman  in  parliament.  In  1870  he  and  Liebknecht 
were  the  only  members  who  did  not  vote  the  extraordinary 
subsidy  required  for  the  war  with  France;  the  followers  of 
Lassalle,  on  the  other  hand,  voted  for  the  government  proposals. 
He  was  the  only  Socialist  who  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  in 
187 1,  but  he  used  his  position  to  protest  against  the  aimexation 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  to  express  his  full  sympathy  with  the 
Paris  Commune.  Bismarck  afterwards  said  that  this  q>eech 
of  Bcbel's  was  a  *'ray  of  light,"  showing  him  that  Socialism  was 
an  enemy  to  be  fou^t  against  and  crushed;  and  in  1872  Bcbcl 
was  acciued  in  Brunswick  of  preparation  for  high  treason,  and 
condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  and,  for 


insulting  the  German  emperor,  to  nine  months'  ordinary  imprison- 
ment. After  his  release  he  helped  to  organize,  at  the  con- 
gress of  Gotha,  the  united  party  of  Sodal  Democrats,  which 
had  been  formed  during  his  imprisonment.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Socialist  Law  he  continued  to  show  great  activity  in  the 
debates  of  the  Reichstag,  and  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the 
Saxon  parliament;  when  the  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  in 
Leipzig  he  was  expelled  from  the  city,  and  in  x886  condemned 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment  for  taking  part  in  a  secret  society. 
Although  the  rules  of  the  Sodal  Democratic  party  do  not  recog- 
nize a  leader  or  president,  Bebd  subsequently  became,  by  far 
the  most  influential  member  of  the  party.  In  the  party  meetings 
of  1890  and  1891  his  policy  was  severely  attacked,  first  by  the 
extremists,  the  "young"  Sodalists  from  Berlin,  who  wished 
to  abandon  parliamentary  action;  against  these  Bebel  won  a 
complete  victory.  On  the  other  side  he  was  involved  in  a 
qiuirrel  with  Vblmax  and  his  school,  who  desired  to  put  aside 
from  immediate  consideration  the  complete  attainment  of  the 
Socialist  ideal,  and  proposed  that  the  party  should  aim  at  bring- 
ing about,  not  a  complete  overthrow  of  sodcty,  but  a  gradual 
amelioratioiu  This  conflict  of  tendencies  continued,  and  Bebel 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  exponent  of  the  traditional 
views  of  the  orthodox  Marxist  party.  He  was  exposed  to  some 
luituml  ridicule  on  the  ground  that  the  "  Kladderadatsch,"  which 
he  often  spoke  of  as  inuninent,  failed  to  make  its  appearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  a  strong  opponent  of  militarism,  he 
publicly  stated  that  foreign  nations  attacking  Germany  must  not 
expect  the  help  or  the  neutrality  of  the  Sodal  Democrats.  His 
book,  Die  Frau  und  der  Socialistnus  (1893),  which  went  through 
many  editions  and  contained  an  attack  on  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage, identified  him  with  the  most  extreme  forms  of  Socialism. 

See  also  Mchring,  Geschichte  ier  deulscken  Social-Demokratie 
(Stuttgart,  1898);  Re^ts  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  Berlin  Vonwarts  Publishing  Company  (from  X890) ; 
B.  Russell,  German  Social-Democracy  (London,  X897).  (J.  W.  He.) 

BECCAFICO  (ItaL  for  "  fig-pecker  "),  a  small  migratory  bird 
of  the  warbler  (Sylviidae)  family,  which  frequents  fig-trees  and 
vineyards,  and,  when  fattened,  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

BECCAFUMI,  DOHENICO  DI  PACE  (1486-1551),  lulian 
painter,  of  the  school  of  Siena..  In  the  early  days  of  the  Tuscan 
republics  Siena  had  been  in  artistic  genius,  and  almost  in  political 
importance,  the  rival  of  Florence.  But  after  the  great  plague  in 
X348  the  dty  declined;  and  though  her  population  always  com- 
prised an  immense  number  of  skilled  artists  and  artificers,  yet 
her  school  did  not  share  in  the  general  progress  of  Italy  in  the 
iSth  century.  About  the  year  1500,  indeed,  Siena  had  no  native 
artists  of  the  first  importance;  and  her  public  and  private 
commissions  were  often  given  to  natives  of  other  cities.  But 
after  the  uncovering  of  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo 
at  Rome  in  1508,  all  the  schools  of  Italy  were  stirred  with  the 
desire  of  imitating  them.  Among  these  accomplished  men  who 
now,  without  the  mind  and  in^iration  of  Raphael  or  Michel- 
angelo, mastered  a  great  deal  of  their  maimer,  and  initiated  the 
decadence  of  Italian  art,  several  of  the  most  accomplished  arose 
in  the  school  of  Siena.  Among  these  was  Domcnico,  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  one  Giacomo  di  Pace,  who  worked  on  the  estate  of  a 
well-to-do  citizen  named  Lorenzo  Beccafumi.  Seeing  some  signs 
of  a  talent  for  drawing  in  his  labourer's  son,  Lorenzo  Beccafumi 
took  the  boy  into  his  service  and  presently  adopted  him,  causing 
him  to  learn  i>ainting  from  masters  of  the  dty.  Known  after- 
wards as  Domenico  Beccafumi,  or  earlier  as  II  Mecarino  (from 
the  name  of  a  poor  artist  with  whom  he  studied),  the  peasant's 
son  soon  gave  proof  of  extraordinary  industry  and  talent.  In 
X509  he  went  to  Rome  and  steeped  himself  in  the  maimer  of  the 
great  men  who  had  just  done  their  first  work  in  the  Vatican. 
Returning  to  his  native  town,  Beccafumi  quickly  gained  employ- 
ment and  a  reputation  second  only  to  Sodoma.  He  painted  a 
vast  number  both  of  religious  pieces  for  churches  and  of  mytho- 
logical decorations  for  private  patrons.  But  the  work  by  which 
he  will  longest  be  remembered  is  that  which  he  did  for  the 
celebrated  pavement  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena.  For  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  best  artists  of  the  state  had  been  engaged 
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laying  down  this  pavement  vriih  vast  designs  in  commesso  work,— 
white  marble,  that  is,  engraved  with  the  outlines  of  the  subject  in 
black,  and  having  borders  inlaid  with  rich  patterns  in  many 
colours.  From  the  year  15x7  to  1544  Beccafumi  was  engaged  in 
continuing  this  pavement.  He  made  very  ingenious  improve- 
ments in  the  technical  processes  employed,  and  laid  down 
multitudinous  scenes  from  the  stories  of  Ahab  and  Elijah,  of 
Melchisedec,  of  Abraham  and  of  Moses.  These  are  not  so  inter- 
esting as  the  simpler  work  of  the  earlier  schook,  but  are  much 
more  celebrated  and  more  jealously  guarded.  Such  was  their 
fame  that  the  agents  of  Charles  L  of  England,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  collecting  for  Whitehall,  went  to  Siena  expressly  to  try 
and  purchase  the  original  cartoons.  But  their  owner  would  not 
part  with  them,  and  they  are  now  in  the  Siena  Academy  and 
elsewhere.  The  subjects  have  been  engraved  on  wood,  by  the 
hand,  as  it  seems,,  of  Beccafumi  himself,  who  at  one  time  or 
another  essayed  almost  every  branch  of  fine  art.  He  made  a 
triumphal  arch  and  an  immense  mechanical  horse  for  the  pro- 
cession of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  on  his  entry  into  Siena.  In 
his  later  days,  being  a  solitary  liver  and  continually  at  work,  he 
is  said  to  have  accelerated  his  death  by  over-«zertion  upon  the 
processes  of  bronze-casting. 

BECCARIA,  GIOVANNI  BATHSTA  (1716-1781),  Italian 
physicist,  was  bom  at  Mondovi  on  the  3rd  of  October  17x6,  and 
entered  the  religious  order  of  the  Pious  Schools  in  1733.  He 
became  professor  of  experimental  physics,  first  at  Palermo  and 
then  at  Rome,  and  was  appointed  to  a  similar  situation  at  Turin 
in  1748.  He  was  afterwards  made  tutor  to  the  young  princes  de 
Chablab  and  de  Carignan,  and  continued  to  reside  principally  at 
Turin  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  May  1755  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  published 
several  papers  on  electrical  subjects  in  the  PkU.  Trans.  He  died 
at  Turin  on  the  37th  of  May  1781.  Beccaria  did  much,  in  the 
way  botif  of  experiment  and  exposition,  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  electrical  researches  of  Franklin  and  otheis.  His  principal 
work  was  the  treatise  Dell*  EUUricismo  NcUurde  ed  ArtificiaU 
(i7S3)t  which  was  translated  into  English  in  1776. 

BECCARIA-BONESANA.  CBSARB,  Maschese  de  (1735- 
1794)1  Italian  publicist,  was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  15th  of  March 
1735.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Parma,  and 
showed  at  first  a  great  aptitude  for  mathematics.  The  study 
of  Montesquieu  seems  to  have  directed  his  attention  towards 
economic  questions;  and  his  first  publication  (1762)  was  a 
tract  on  the  derangement  of  the  currency  in  the  Milanese  states, 
with  a  proposal  for  its  remedy.  Shortly  after,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friends  the  Verris,  he  formed  a  literary  society,  and  began 
to  publish  a  small  journal,  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator,  called 
//  Caffi.  In  1764  he  published  his  brief  but  justly  celebrated 
treatise  Dei  DdUtiedelle  Peru  ("  On  Crimes  and  PunishmenU  "). 
The  weighty  reasonings  of  this  work  were  expounded  with  all  the 
additional  force  of  a  clear  and  animated  style.  It  pointed  out 
distinctly  and  temperately  the  grounds  of  the  right  of  punishment, 
and  from  these  principles  deduced  certain  propositions  as  to  the 
nature  and  amount  of  punishment  which  should  be  inflicted  for 
any  crime.  The  book  had  a  surprising  success.  Within  eighteen 
months  it  passed  through  six  editions.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Morellet  in  1766,  and  published  with  an  anonymous 
commentary  by  Voltaire.  An  English  translation  appeared  in 
1 768  and  it  was  translated  into  several  other  languages.  Many 
of  the  reforms  in  the  penal  codes  of  the  principal  European 
nations  are  traceable  to  Beccaria's  treatise.  In  November  1768 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  law  and  economy,  which  had 
been  founded  expressly  for  him  at  the  Palatine  college  of  Milan. 
His  lectures  on  political  economy,  which  are  based  on  strict 
utilitarian  principles,  are  in  marked  accordance  with  the  theories 
of  the  English  school  of  economists.  They  are  published  in  the 
collection  of  Italian  writers  on  political  economy  {ScriUori 
Classici  Italiani  di  Economia  polUiea,  vols.  xi.  and  xii.).  In  1771 
Beccaria  was  made  a  member  of  the  supreme  economic  council; 
and  in  1791  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  board  for  the  reform  of 
the  judicial  code.  In  this  post  his  labours  were  of  very  great 
value.    He  died  at  Milan  on  the  28th  of  November  X794. 


BECCLES,  a  market  town  and  munidpal  borongii,  in  tbe 
Lowestoft  parliamentary  division  of  Suffolk,  England;  on  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  river  Waveney,  X09  m.  N.E.  from  London  by 
the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  ( 1901 )  6898.  It  has  a  pleasant, 
well-wooded  site  overlooking  the  flat  lands  bordering  the 
Waveney.  The  church  of  St  Michael,  wholly  Perpendicnlar,  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  style,  having  an  ornate  south  porch  of  two 
storeys  and  a  detached  bell  tower.  There  are  a  grammar  school 
(i  7 1 2),  and  boys'  school  and  fcee  school  on  the  foundatiim  of  Sir 
John  Leman  (1631).  Rose  Hall,  In  the  vicinity,  is  a  moated 
manor  of  brick,  of  the  i6th  century.  Printing  works,  malting, 
brick  and  tile,  and  agricultural  implement  works  are  the  cbief 
industries.  Becdes  was  incorporated  in  x  584.  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  la  councillors.    Area,  20x7  acres. 

BBCERRA,  CASPAR  (i 520-1570),  Spanish,  painter  and 
sculptor,  was  bora  at  Ba£za  in  Andadusia.  He  studied  at  Rmne, 
it  b  said  imder  Michelangelo,  and  assisted  Vasari  in  paintiag 
the  hall  of  the  Concelleria.  He  also  contributed  to  the  anatomkal 
plates  of  Valverde.  After  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  extensvely 
employed  by  Philip  II.,  and  decorated  many  of  the  rcwms  in 
the  palace  at  Madrid  with  frescoes.  He  also  painted  altar-pieces 
for  several  of  the  churches,  most  of  which  have  been  destro^d. 
His  fame  as  a  sculptor  almost  surpassed  that  as  a  i»inter.  Uis 
best  work  was  a  magnificent  figure  of  the  Viigin,  which  vns 
destroyed  during  the  French  war.  He  became  court  painter  at 
Madrid  in  x  563,  and  played  a  prominent  part  In  the  establishment 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Spain. 

BfiCHE-DE-HER  (sometimes  explained  as  "  sea-jpade,"  from 
the  shape  of  the  prepared  article,  but  mote  pxobably  fiom  the 
Port,  bicho,  a  worm  or  grub),  or  Trepang  (Malay,  tripcmg),  aa 
important  food  luxury  among  the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern 
peoples,  connected  with  the  production  of  which  ooosiderabie 
trade  exists  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  coasts  of  Nev 
Guinea,  and  also  in  California.  It  consbts  of  sevoal  species 
of  echinoderms,  generally  referred  to  the  genus  HMkma, 
specially  H.  edvlis.  The  creatures,  which  exist  on  coral  reefs, 
have  bodies  from  6  to  X5  in.  long,  shaped  like  a  cucumber,  hence 
their  name  of  "  sea-cucumbers."  The  skin  is  sometimes  covered 
with  spicules  or  prickles,  and  sometimes  quite  sinooth,  and  with 
or  without  "  teats  "  or  ambulacral  feet  disposed  in  rows.  f^>-e 
varieties  are  recognized  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Isbods, 
the  finest  of  which  is  the  "  brown  with  teats."  The  large  Uack 
come  next  in  value,  followed  by  the  small  black,  the  rcd-beUicd 
and  the  white.  They  are  used  in  the  gelatinous  soups  which  form 
an  important  article  of  food  in  China.  They  are  prepared  for 
use  by  being  boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  dried 
first  in  the  sun  and  afterwards  over  a  fire,  so  that  they  are 
slightly  smoked. 

BECHER,  JOHANN  JOACHIM  (1635-X682).  German  chemist, 
physician,  scholar  and  adventurer,  was  bom  at  Spires  in  1655. 
His  father,  a  Lutheran  minister,  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  children.  The  mother  married  again; 
the  stepfather  spent  the  tiny  patrimony  of  the  children;  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  Becher  found  Umself  responsible  not 
only  for  his  own  support  but  also  for  that  of  his  naother  and 
brothers.  He  learned  and  practised  several  small  handicrafts,  and 
devoting  his  nights  to  study  of  the  most  miscellaneous  description 
earned  a  pittance  by  teaching.  In  1654,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  published  an  edition  of  Salzthal's  Tractaius  de  Ufidetris- 
megisto;  his  Metallurgia  followed  in  1660;  and  the  next  year 
appeared  his  Character  pro  notUia  iinguarum  mrmerseii,  in 
which  he  gives  10,000  words  for  use  as  a  universal  language. 
In  1663  he  published  his  Oedipum  Ckemicum  and  a  book  00 
animals,  plants  and  minerals  (TAier-  Kriuier-  tmd  Ber^nck). 
At  the  same  time  he  was  full  of  schemes,  practical  and  onpracticaL 
He  negotiated  with  the  elector  palatine  for  the  establtshroent 
of  factories  at  Mannheim;  suggested  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
the  creation  of  German  colonies  in  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies; 
and  brought  down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  Munich 
merchants  by  planning  a  government  monopoly  of  doth  manu- 
facture and  of  trade.  He  fled  from  Munich,  but  found  a  ready 
welcome  elsewhere.    In  x666  he  was  appointed  teacher  d 
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medicine  at  Mainz  and  body-physician  to  the  archbishop-elector; 
and  the  same  year  he  was  made  councillor  of  commerce  (Commer- 
tUnrat)  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  gained  the  powerful  support  of 
Albrecht,  Count  Zinzendorf,  prime  minister  and  grand  chamber- 
lain of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.    Sent  by  the  emperor  on  a  mission 
to  Holland,  he  there  wrote  in  ten  days  his  Melhodus  Didactica, 
which  was  followed  by  the  Regeln  der  Christlichen  Bundcsgenossen- 
schaft  and  the  Pjditischer  Discurs  vom  Auf-  und  AbMuhen  der 
Stddte.    In  1669  he  published  his  Physica  subterranea,  and  the 
same  year  was  engaged  with  the  count  of  Hanau  in  a  scheme 
for  settling  a  large  territory  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  appointed  physician  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria;  but  in  1670  he  was  again  in  Vienna  advising  on  the 
establishment  of  a  silk  factory  and  propounding  schemes  for  a 
great  company  to  trade  with  the  Low  Gauntries  and  for  a  canal 
to  unite  the  Rhine  and  Danube.    He  then  returned  to  Bavaria, 
and   his  absence  bringing  him  into  ill  odour  at  Vienna,  he 
complained  of  the  incompetence  of  the  council  of  commerce 
and  dedicated  a  tract  on  trade  {Comnurcien-Tractat)  to  the 
emperor  Leopold.    His  Psychosophia  followed,  and  "  An  in- 
vitation to  a  psychological  community  "  {Einladung  zu  einer 
psychologiscken  SocieUU)^  for  the  realization  of  which  Duke 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Mecklenburg-Gustrow  (d.  1695)  offered 
him  in  1674  a  site  in  his  duchy.    The  plan  came  to  nothing,  and 
next  year  Becher  was  again  busy  at  Vienna,  trying  to  transmute 
Danube  sand  into  gold,  and  writing  his  Theses  chrmicae  veritaUm 
transmuiationis   melaUorum   evincentes.    For  some   reason   he 
incurred  the  disfavour  of  Zinzendorf  and  fled  to  Holland,  where 
with  the  aid   of   the  government   he  continued   his   experi- 
ments.    Pursued  even  there  by  the  resentment  of  his  former 
patron,  he  crossed  to  England,  whence  he  visited  the  mines  of 
Scotland  at  the  request  of  Prince  Rupert.    He  afterwards  went 
for  the  same  purpose  to  Cornwall,  where  he  spent  a  year.    At 
the  beginning  of  1680  he  presented  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
De  nova  Umporis  dinuiiendi  raiione  ei  accurata  horologUrum 
construciione,  in  which  he  attempted  to  deprive  Huygens  of 
the  honour  of  applying  the  pendulum  to  the  measurement  of 
time.    The  views  of  Becher  on  the  composition  of  substances 
mark  little  essential  advance  on  those  of  the  two  preceding 
centuries,  and  the  three  elements  or  principles  of  salt,  mercury 
and  sulphur  reappear  as  the  vitrifiable,  the  mercurial  and  the 
combustible  earths.    When  a  substance  was  burnt  he  supposed 
that  the  last  of  these,  the  lerra  pinguiSj  was  liberated,  and  this 
conception  is  the  basis  on  which  G.  E.  Stahl  founded  his  doctrine 
of  "  phlogiston."    Hb  ideas  and  experiments  on  the  nature 
of  minerals  and  other  substances  are  voluminously  set  forth  in 
his  Pkysica  Subierranea  (Frankfort,  1669);  an  edition  of  this, 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1703,  contains  two  supplements  (Experi- 
mentuM   chymkum   novum   and    Demonstraiio    Philosopkica), 
proving  the  truth  and  possibility  of  transmuting  metals,  Experi- 
nuntum  novum  ac  curiosum  de  minera  arenaria  perpelua^  the 
paper  on  timepieces  already  mentioned  and  also  Specimen 
Becbcrianum,  a  summary  of  his  doctrines  by  Stahl,  who  in  the 
preface  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  him  in  the  words  Beche- 
riana  suntquae  profero.    At  Falmouth  he  wrote  his  Laboratorium 
portahile  and  at  Truro  the  Alphabetum  minerale.    In  1682  he 
returned  to  London,  where  he  wrote  the  Chemischer  dUchshaJen 
Oder  grcsse  Concordam  und  CoUution  von  1500  Processen  and 
died  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

BECHUANA,  a  South  African  people,  forming  a  branch  of  the 
great  Bantu-Negroid  family.  They  occupy  not  only  Bcchuana- 
Lmd.  to  which  they  have  given  their  name,  and  Basutoland,  but 
are  the  most  numerous  native  race  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
and  in  the  western  and  northern  districts  of  the  Transvaal.  It 
seems  certain  that  they  reached  their  present  home  later  than 
the  Zulu-Xosa  [KalTir]  peoples  who  came  down  the  east  coast 
of  the  continient,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  started  on  their 
southward  journey  before  the  latter.  It  would  appear  that  the 
forerunners  of  the  movement  were  the  Bakalahari  and  Balala; 
who  were  subsequently  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  by  the 
later  arrivals,  and  who  by  intermingling  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  aborigines  gave  rise  to  the  "  Kalahari  Bushmen  "  (see 


Kalahari  Desert).  The  Bechuana  family  may  be  classed  in  two 
great  divisions,  the  western  or  Bechuana  proper,  and  the  eastern 
or  Basuto.  The  Bechuana  proper  consist  of  a  large  number  of 
tribes,  whose  early  history  is  extremely  confused  and  involved  t 
ovdng  to  continual  inter-tribal  wars  and  migrations,  during 
which  many  tribes  were  practically  annihilated.  Further  con- 
fusion was  produced  by  subsequent  marauding  expeditions 
by  the  coast  "  Kaffirs."  An  ingenious  attempt  to  disentangle 
the  highly  complicated  tribal  movements  which  took  place  in 
the  early  19th  century  may  be  found  in  Stow's  Native  Races 
of  South  Africa.  One  migration  of  particular  interest  calls  for 
mention.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  a  number  of 
Basuto,  led  by  the  chief  Sebituane,  crossed  the  Zambezi  near  the 
Victoria  FaUs,  and,  under  the  name  Makololo,  established  a 
supremacy  over  the  Barotse  and  neighbouring  tribes  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river,  imposing  their  language  on  the  conquered 
peoples.  After  the  death  of  Sekeletu,  Sebituane's  successor, 
the  vassal  tribes  arose  and  exterminated  their  conquerors.  Only 
a  few  escaped,  whom  Sekeletu  had  sent  with  David  Livingstcme 
to  the  coast.  These  established  themselves  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  where  they  are  still  to  be  found.  Sesuto  speech,  however, 
still  prevails  in  Barotseland.  The  chief  Bechuana  tribes  were  the 
Batiapin  and  Barolong  (the  last  including  the  Baratlou,  Bataung, 
Barapulana  and  Baseleka),  together  with  the  great  Bakuenaor 
Bakone  people  (including  the  Bahurutsi,  Batlaru,  Bamangwato, 
Batauana.  Bangwaketse  and  Bakuena).  The  clans  representing 
the  southern  Bakuena  were  in  comparatively  recent  times 
welded  together  to  form  the  Basuto  nation,  of  which  the  founder 
was  the  chief  Moshesh  (see  Basutoland).  The  Basuto  have 
been  not  only  influenced  in  certain  cultural  details  (e.g.  the  form 
of  their  huts)  by  the  neighbouring  Zulu-Xosa  [Kaffir]  peoples, 
but  have  moreover  received  an  infusion  of  their  blood  which 
has  improved  their  physique.  TJiey  are  good  riders  and  make 
considerable  use  of  their  horses  in  war  and  the  chase. 

The  Bechuana,  though  not  so  taU  as  Kaffirs,  average  5  ft  6  in. 
in  stature;  they  are  of  slender  build  and  their  musculature  is 
but  moderately  developed  except  where  a  Kaffir  strain  is  found. 
Their  skin  is  of  a  reddish-brown  or  bronze  colour,  and  their 
features  are  fairly  regubr,  though  in  all  cases  coarser  than  those 
of  Europeans.  One  of  their  cldef  peculiarities  lies  in  the  fact 
that  each  tribe  respects  (usually)  a  particular  animal,  which  the 
members  of  the  tribe  may  not  eat,  and  the  killing  of  which,  if 
necessary,  must  be  accompanied  by  profuse  apologies  and 
followed  by  subsequent  purification.  Many  of  the  tribes  take 
their  name  from  their  siboko,  as  the  am'mal  in  question  is  called; 
e.g.  the  Batiapin,  "  they  of  the  fish  ";  Bakuena,  "  they  of  the 
crocodile."  The  siboko  of  the  Barolong,  who  as  a  tribe  are 
accomplished  smiths,  is  not  an  am'mal  but  the  metal  iron;  other 
tribes  have  adopted  as  their  particular  emblem  respectively 
the  sun,  raifi^  dew,  &c.  Certain  ceremonies  are  performed  in 
honour  of  the  tribal  emblem,  hence  an  inquiry  as  to  the  tribe 
of  an  individual  is  put  in  the  form  "  What  do  you  dance?" 
In  certain  tribes  the  old  and  feeble  and  the  sickly  children  were 
killed,  and  albinos  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  exposed;  those  bom 
blind  were  strangled,  and  if  a  mother  died  in  childbirth  the 
infant  was  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave.  With  the  extension 
of  British  authority  these  practices  were  prohibited.  Circum- 
cision is  universally  practised,  though  there  is  no  fixed  age  for 
it.  It  is  performed  at  puberty,  when  the  boys  are  secluded  for 
a  period  in  the  bush.  The  operation  is  accompanied  by  whipping 
and  even  tortures.  Girls  at  puberty  must  undergo  trials  of 
endurance,  e.g.  the  holding  of  a  bar  of  heated  iron  without  crying 
out.  The  Bechuana  inhabit,  for  the  most  part,  towns  of  con- 
siderable size,  containing  from  5000  to  40,000.  Politically  they 
live  under  a  tribal  despotism  limited  by  a  council  of  elders,  the 
chief  seldom  exercising  his  individual  authority  independently, 
though  the  extent  of  his  power  naturally  depends  on  his  person- 
ality. They  have  their  public  assemblies,  but  only  when  cir- 
cumstances, chiefly  in  reference  to  war,  require.  These  are 
generally  characterized  by  great  freedom  of  speech,  and  there 
is  no  interruption  of  the  speaker.  The  chief  generally  closes  the 
meeting  with  a  long  speech,  referring  to  the  subjects  which  each 
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speaker  has  either  supported  or  condemned,  not  forgetting  to 
clear  his  own  character  of  any  imputation.  These  public 
assemblies  are  now,  except  in  Basutoland,  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence.  The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  a  leather  bandage; 
the  women  wear  a  skin  apron,  reaching  to  the  knee,  under 
which  is  a  fringed  girdle.  Skin  cloaks  {kaross)  are  worn  by  both 
sexes,  ynth  the  difference  that  the  male  garment  is  distinguished 
by  a  collar.  The  hair  is  kept  short  for  the  most  part;  women 
shave  the  bead,  leaving  a  tuft  on  the  crown  which  is  plastered 
with  fat  and  earth,  and  adorned  with  beads.  Beads  are  worn, 
and  various  bracelets  of  iron,  copper  and  brass. 

The  Bechuana  arc  mainly  an  agricultural  people,  the  Bang- 
wakctse  and  Bakucna  excelling  as  cultivators.  Cattle  they 
possess,  but  these  are  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
wives,  e^)ectaUy  among  the  Basuto.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
excellent  craftsmen,  and  show  no  little  skill  in  smelting  and 
working  iron  and  copper  and  the  preparation  of  hides  and 
pottery  vessels.  The  most  efficient  smiths  are  the  Barolong 
and  Bamangwato  (the  latter  were  spared  by  the  Matabele  chief 
Umsilikazi  on  this  account);  the  Bangwaketse  excel  as  potters; 
the  Barolong  as  wood  carvers,  and  the  Bakuena  as  hut  builders. 
The  huts,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Basuto  who  have 
adopted  the  Kaf&r  model,  fxt  cyUndrical,  with  day^plastered 
walb  and  a  conical  roof  of  thatch.  In  ^ite  of  the  constant 
tribal  feuds  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the 
Bechuana  cannot  be  classed  as  a  wariike  people,  especially 
^en  they  iare  compared  with  the  Zulu.  Their  weapons  consist 
of  the  throwing  assegai,  usually  barbed,  axes,  daggers  in  carved 
sheaths,  and,  occasionally,  hows  and  arrows,  the  last  sometimes 
poisoned.  Hide  shields  of  a  peculiar  shape,  resembling  a 
deprened  hour-glass,  are  found  except  among  the  Basuto,  who 
use  a  somewhat  different  pattern.  Hunting  usually  takes  the 
form  of  great  drives  organized  in  concert,  and  the  game  is  driven 
by  means  of  converging  fences  to  a  large  pitfall  or  series  of  pits. 
Ilieir  religious  beliefs  are  very-vague;  they  appear  to  recognize 
a  somewhat  indeterminate  spirit  ofj  mainly,  evil  tendencies, 
called  Morimo.  The  plural  form  of  this  word,  Barimo,  is  used 
of  tlw  manes  of  dead  ancestors,  to  whom  a  varjring  amount  of 
reverence  is  paid.  There  is  universal  belief  in  charms  and 
witchcraft,  and  divination  by  means  of  dice  is  common.  Witch- 
doctors, who  are  supposed  to  counteract  evil  magic,  play  a  not 
insignificant  part,  and  the  magician  who  claims  the  power  of 
making  rain  occupies  a  very  important  position,  as  might  be 
expected  among  an  agricultural  people  inhabiUng  a  country 
where  droughts  are  not  infrequent.  They  have  a  great  dread 
of  anything  connected  with  death;  when  an  old  man  is  on  the- 
point  of  expiring,  a  net  is  thrown  over  him,  and  he  is  dragged 
from  his  hut  by  a  hole  in  the  wall,  if  possible  before  life  is  extinct. 
The  dead  are  buried  in  a  sitting  position  with  their  faces  to 
the  north,  in  which  direction  lies  their  ancestral  home.  Under 
the  influence  of  missionaries,  however,  large  nimnbers  of  the 
Bechuana  have  become  Christianized,  and  many  of  the  customs 
mentioned  are  no  longer  practised. 

Polygamy  is  the  rule,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  chiefs,  is  not 
found  to  the  same  extent  as  among  the  Zulu-Xosa  [Kaffirs]. 
The  woman  is  purchased  from  her  father,  chiefly  by  means  of 
cattle,  though  among  the  western  Bechuana  other  articles  are 
included,  many  of  which  become  the  property  of  the  girl  herself. 
The  wives  live  in  separate  huts,  and  the  first  is  given  priority 
over  those  purchased  subsequently.  Chastity  after  marriage 
is  the  rule,  and  adultery  and  rape  are  severely  punished,  as 
offences  against  property.  Cannibalism  is  found,  but  is  rare 
and  confined  to  certain  tribes. 

The  Bechuana  language,  which  belongs  to  the  Bantu  lin- 
guistic family,  is  copious,  with  but  few  slight  dialectic  differences, 
and  is  free  from  the  Hottentot  elements  found  in  the  Kaffir  and 
Zulu  tongues.  The  richness  of  the  language  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that,  though  only  oral  until  reduced  to  writing  by 
the  missionaries,  it  has  sufficed  for  the  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible. 
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BECHUANALAND  (a  name  given  from  its  inhabitants,  the 
Bechuana,  9.V.),  a  country  of  British  South  Africa  occupying 
the  central  part  of  the  vast  tableland  which  stretches  north  to  the 
Zambezi.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  river,  N£.  aiui  E. 
by  Matabelcland,  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Cdony,  and 
W.  and  N.  by  German  South-West  Africa.  Bechuanaland  geo- 
graphically and- ethnically  enjoys  almost  complete  unity,  but 
politically  it  is  divided  as  follows: — 

I.  British  Bechuanaland,  sinte  1895  an  integral  part  of  Cape 
Colony.  Area,  51,424  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1904)  84,2x0,  of  whM» 
9276  were  whites. 

II.  The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  the  northern  part  of 
the  ooimtry,  governed  on  the  lines  of  a  British  crown  cokmy. 
Area  (estimated),  225,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1904)  1 20,776,  of  whom 
Europeans  numbered  1004.  The  natives,  in  addition  to  the 
BechuaiM  tribes,  include  some  thousands  of  Bushmen  (Masarv-a). 
Administratively  attached  to  the  protectorate  is  the  Tati  con- 
cession, which  covers  2500  sq.  m.  and  forms  geographically  the 
south-west  comer  of  Matabeldand. 

The  Griqualand  West  province  of  Cape  Colony  belongs  aba 
geographically  to  Bechuanaland,  and  except  in  the  Kimberky 
diamond  mines  region  is  still  largely  inhabited  by  BechuaiM. 
(See  Griqualand.) 

Physical  Features. — ^The  average  height  of  the  tableland  of 
which  Bechuanaland  consists  is  nearly  4000  ft.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  undulating  with  a  general  slope  to  the  west,  where  the 
levd  falls  in  considerable  areas  to  little  over  2000  ft.  A  Urge 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  grass  or  shrub,  chiefly  acacia. 
There  is  very  little  forest  land.  The  western  region ,  the  Kalahari 
Desert  (q.v.),  is  mainly  arid,  with  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  covered  is 
part  by  dense  bush.  In  the  northern  region  are  large  manhy 
depressions,  in  which  the  water  is  often  salt.  The  best  known  of 
these  depressions,  Ngami  (9.V.),  lies  to  the  north-west  and  is 
the  central  point  of  an  inland  water  ^stcm  apparently  m  process 
of  drying  up.  To  the  north-east  and  connected  with  Ngani 
by  the  Botletle  river,  is  the  great  Makari-Kari  salt  pan,  whidi 
also  drains  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  receiving  in  the  rminy 
season  a  large  volume  of  water.  The  marfh  then  becomes  a 
great  lake,  the  water  surface  stretching  beyond  the  horizon, 
while  in  the  dry  season  a  mirage  is  often  seen.  The  permancot 
marsh  land  covers  a  region  60  m.  from  south  to  north  and  from 
30  to  60  m.  east  to  west.  In  the  south  the  rivers,  sodb  as  the 
Molopo  and  the  Kuruman,  drain  towards  the  Orange.  Other 
streams  are  tributaries  of  the  Limpopo,  which  for  some  distance 
is  the  frontier  betwwn  Bechuanaland  and  the  TVansvaal. 

The  rivers  of  Bechuanaland  are,  with  few  exceptions,  mter- 
mittent  or  lose  themselves  in  the  desert.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  extent  of  the  beds  of  these  streams  and  of  others  now 
pennanently  dry,  and  from  remains  of  ancient  forests,  that  at 
a  former  period  the  country  must  have  been  abundantly  watered. 
From  the  nuuiy  cattle-folds  and  walls  of  defence  scattered  wtx 
the  country,  and  ruins  of  ancient  settlements,  it  is  also  evident 
that  at  that  period  stone-dykes  were  very  conunon.  The  in- 
creasing dryness  of  the  land  is  partly,  perhaps  largely,  attribot- 
able  to  the  cutting  down  of  timber  trees  both  by  natives  and  by 
whites,  and  to  the  custom  of  annually  burning  the  grass,  which 
is  destructive  to  young  wood. 

C/imo/e.— The  dimate  is  healthy  and  bradng,  except  in  the 
lower  valleys  along  the  river  banks  and  in  the  marsh  hnd, 
where  malarial  fever  is  prevalent.  Thou^  in  great  part  within 
the  tropics,  the  heat  is  counteracted  by  tlie  dryness  d  the  air. 
Throughout  the  year  the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing;  is 
winter  the  cold  at  night  is  intense.  In  the  western  regions  the 
rainfall  does  not  exceed  10  in.  in  the  year;  in  the  east  the  average 
rainfall  is  26  in.  and  in  places  as  much  as  30  in.  The  rainy  season 
is  the  summer  months,  November  to  April,  but  the  rains  are 
irregular,  and,  from  the  causes  already  indicated,  the  rainfall 
is  steadily  declining.     From  December  to  February  violent 
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thunder  and  IiaO  storms  are  e]q>erienccd.  In  the  winter  or  diy 
season  there  are  occasional  heavy  dust  storms. 

Geology. — ^The  greater  part  of  Bechuanaland  is  covered  with 
superficial  deposits  consisting  of  the  sands  of  the  desert  regi<»s 
of  the  Kalahari  and  the  alluvium  and  saliferous  marls  of  the 
Okavango  basin.  The  oldest  rocks,  granites,  gneisses  and 
schistose  sandstones,  the  Ngami  series,  rise  to  the  surface  in 
the  east  and  south-east  and  doubtless  immediately  underlie  much 
of  the  sand  areas.  A  sandstone  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palapye  is  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Waterberg 
formation  of  the  Transvaal.  The  Karroo  formation  and  associate 
dolerites  {LoaUmanddstein)  occur  in  the  same  region.  A  deposit 
of  sinter  and  a  calcareous  sandstone,  known  as  the  Kalahari 
Kalk,  considered  by  Dr  Passarge  to  be  of  Miocene  age,  overiies 
a  sandstone  and  curious  breccia  (BoUetie  SchnickUn).  These 
deposits  are  held  by  Passarge  to  indicate  Tertiaiy  desert  con- 
ditions, to  which  the  basin  of  the  Zambezi  is  slowly  reverting. 

Fauna. — ^Until  towards  the  close  of  the  xpth  century  Bechuana- 
land abounded  in  big  game,  and  the  Kalahari  is  still  the  home 
of  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros,  buffido,  antelope  of  many  species,  ostridi  and  even 
the  fe^raffe.  Venomous  reptiles,  e.g.  puff-adders  and  cobras,  are 
met  with,  enormous  frogs  are  common,  and  walking  and  f^ing 
locusts,  mosquitoes,  white  ants,  flying  beetles,  scorpions,  q>iders 
and  tarantulas  are  very  numerous.  The  crocodile  is  fotmd  in 
some  of  the  rivers.  Many  of  the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 
fish.  In  those  containing  water  in  the  rainy  season  only,  the  fish 
preserve  life  when  the  bed  is  diy  by  burrowing  deeply  in  the 
oose  before  it  hardens.  The  principal  fish  are  the  baba  or  cat-fish 
idariat  sp.)  and  the  ydlow-fish,  both  of  which  attam  considerable 
size.  Bustards  (the  great  kori  and  the  koorhaan)  are  common. 

Flora. — ^In  the  eastern  district  are  stretches  of  grass  land,  both 
sweet  and  sour  veld.  In  the  "  bush  "  are  foimd  tufts  of  tall 
coarse  grass  with  the  q>ace  between  bare  or  covered  with  herb- 
aceous creepers  or  water-bearing  tubers.  A  common  creeper 
»  one  bearing  a  small  scariet  cucumber,  and  a  ^>ecies  of  waier- 
mdon  called  tsowta  b  also  abundant  Of  the  melon  and  cucumber 
there  arc  both  bitter  and  sweet  varieties.  Besides  the  grass  and 
the  creq>ers  the  bush  is  made  up  of  berry-yielding  bushes  (some 
of  the  bushes  being  rich  in  aromatic  resinous  matter),  the  wait-a- 
bit  thorn  and  white  thomed  mimosa.  The  indigo  and  cotton 
plants  grow  wild.  Among  the  rare  big  trees — ^fottnd  chiefly 
in  the  north-east — are  baobab  and  palmyra  and  certain  fruit 
trees,  one  bearing  a  pink  plum.  There  are  remains  of  ancient 
forests  consisting  of  wild  olive  trees  and  the  camel  thorn,  near 
which  grows  the  niotuanet  a  plant  with  a  profusion  of  fine, 
strongly  scented  yellow  flowers. 

CA^/  Towns. — ^Thc  chief  town  in  southern  Bechuanaland,  ix. 
the  part  incorporated  in  Cape  Colony,  is  Maf eking  {q.v.),  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Molopo  river.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Barolong  tribe,  and  ^though  within  the  Cape  border  is  the 
seat  of  the  administration  of  the  protectorate.  Vryburg  (pop., 
X904,  3985),  founded  by  Boer  filibusters  in  xSSs,  and  Taungs, 
are  towns  on  the  railway  between  Kimbcrley  and  Mafeking. 
Taungs  has  some  3a,ooo  inhabitants,  being  Uie  chief  kraal  of 
Xhe  Batl^in  tribe.  About  7  m .  south  of  Vryburg,  at  Tiger  Kloof, 
b  an  Industrial  Training  Institute  for  natives  founded  in  1904 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Upington  (2508)  on  the  north 
bonk  of  the  Orange,  an  agricultural  centre,  is  the  chief  town 
in  Gordonia,  the  western  division  of  southern  Bechuanaland. 
Kununan  {q.t.)  is  a  native  town  near  the  source  of  the  Kuruman 
river,  85  m.  south-west  of  Vryburg..  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
missionary  labours  since  the  early  years  of  the  xgth  century. 
North  of  Mafeking  on  the  railway  to  Bulawayo  are  the  smdl 
towns  of  Gaberones  and  Frandstown.  The  last  named  is  the 
chief  township  {n  the  Tati  concession,  the  centre  of  a  gold^mining 
region,  and  the  most  important  white  settlement  in  the  pro- 
tectorate. Besides  these  places  there  are  five  or  six  large  native 
towns,  eadi  the  headquarters  of  a  distinct  tribe.  The  most 
important  is  Serowe,  with  over  90,000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of 
the  Bamangwato,  founded  by  the  chief  Khama  in  xqoj.  It  b 
about  350  m.  north-north-east  of  Mafeking,  and  took  the  place  of 


the  abandoned  capital  Palapye,  which  in  its  turn  had  succeeded 
Shoshong.    The  chief  centre  in  the  western  Kalahari  b  Lchututu. 

AgrieuUnre  and  Trade. — The  soil  b  very  fertile,  and  if  properly 
irrigated  would  yield  abundant  harvests.  Unirrigated  land  laid 
under  wheat  by  the  natives  b  said  to  yield  twelve  buaheb  an 
acre.  Cereab  are  grown  in  many  of  the  river  valleys.  Maize 
and  millet  are  the  chief  crops.  The  wealth  of  the  Bechuana 
a>nsbts  principally  in  their  cattle,  which  they  tend  with  great 
care,  showing  a  shrewd  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  pasture 
suited  to  oxen,  sheep  aiul  goats.  Waterman  usually  be  obtained 
all  the  year  round  by  sinkLig  weUs  from  30  to  30  ft.  deep.  The 
**  sweet  veld  "  b  q>ecially  suitable  to  cattle,  and  the  finer  shorter 
grass  which  succeeds  it  affords  pasturage  for  sheq>. 

Gold  mines  are  worked  in  the  Tati  dbtrict,  the  first  discoveries 
having  been  made  there  in  X864.  There  are  gold-beaxing  quartz 
reefs  at  Madibi,  near  Mafeking,  where  mining  began  in  X906. 
Diamonds  have  been  found  near  Vryburg.  The  ezbtence  of  coal 
near  PaU^ye  about  60  ft.  below  the  surface  has  been  proved. 
The  coal,  however,  b  not  mined,  and  nmch  of  the  destruction  of 
timber  in  southern  Bechuanaland  was  caused  by  the  demand  for 
fuel  for  Kimberley.    Copper  ore  has  been  found  near  Frandstown. 

Formerly  there  was  a  trade  in  ostrich  feathers  and  ivory;  but 
thb  has  cttsed,  and  the  chief  trade  has  since  consbted  in  8iq>ply- 
ing  the  natives  with  European  goods  in  exchange  for  cattle, 
hides,  the  skins  and  horns  of  game,  firewood  and  fencing  poles, 
and  in  forwarding  goods  north  and  south.  The  protectorate  b  a 
member  of  the  South  African  Customs  Union.  The  value  of  the 
goods  imported  into  the  protectorate  in  1906  was  £1x8,333;  the 
value  of  Uie  exports  was  £77,736.  The  sale  of  spirits  to  natives  b 
forbidden. 

Cofkmmncations. — As  the  great  highway  from.  Cape  Colony  to 
the  north,  Bechuanaland  has  been  described  as  the  "  Sues  canal 
of  South  Africa."  The  trunk  railway  from  Cape  Town  to  the 
Victoria  FaUs  traverses  the  eastern  edge  of  Bechuanaland 
throughout  its  length.  The  railway  enters  the  country  at 
Fourteen  Streams,  695  m.  from  Cape  Town,  and  at  Ramaqiiabane, 
584  m.  farther  north,  crosses  into  Rhodesia.  The  old  trade  route 
to  Bulawayo,  which  skirts  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Kalahari,  b 
now  rarely  used.  Wagon  tracks  lead  to  Ngami,  330  m.  N.W. 
from  Palapye  Road  Station,  and  to  all  the  settlements.  From 
the  scardty  of  water  on  the  main  routes  through  the  Kalahari 
these  roads  are  known  as  "  the  thirsts  ";  along  some  of  them 
weUs  have  been  sunk  by  the  administraticm. 

Cotemment. — ^The  protectorate  b  admlnbtered  by  a  re&dent 
commissioner,  responsible  to  the  high  commissioner  for  South 
Africa.  Legislation  b  enacted  by  proclamations  in  the  name  of 
the  high  commissioner.  Order  b  maintained  by  a  small  force  of 
semi-military  police  recruited  in  Basutoland  and  officered  by 
Europeans.  Revenue  b  obtained  mostly  from  customs  and  a  hut 
tax,  while  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  have  been  the  police 
force  and  a  subsidy  of  £30,000  per  axmum  towards  the  cost  of  the 
railway,  a  liability  which  terminated  in  the  year  1908.  The 
average  aimual  revenue  for  the  five  years  ending  the  3  xst  of  March 
X906  was  £30,074 ;  the  average  annual  expenditure  during  the  same 
period  was  £80,1 14.  There  b  no  public  debt,  the  annual  defidency 
being  made  good  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  imperial  exchequer. 
The  tribal  organization  of  the  Bechuana  b  maintained,  and 
native  laws  and  customs,  with  ceftain  modifications,  are  upheld. 

History. — Bechuanaland  was  visited  by  Europeans  towards 
the  dose  of  the  x  8th  century.  The  generally  peaceful  diqx>sition 
of  the  tribes  rendered  the  opening  up  of  the  country 
comparatively  easy.  The  first  regular  expedition  to  ^q- 
penetrate  far  inland  was  in  x8ox-x8o2,  when  John 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Truter,  of  the  Cape  judicial  bench,  and 
William  Sometville — an  army  physician  and  afterwards  husband 
of  Mary  Somerville— were  sent  to  the  Bechuana  tribes  to  buy 
cattle.  The  London  Missionary  Sodety  established  stations  in 
what  b  now  Griqualand  West  in  1803,  and  in  18x8  the  station  of 
Kuruman,  in  Bechuanaland  proper,  was  loundcd.  In  the  mean- 
time M.H.K.  Lichtenstein  (1804)  and  W.J.  Burchell  (x8ii-x8x3), 
both  dbtinguisbed  naturalbts,  and  other  explorers,  had  made 
familiar  the  general  characteristics  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
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oountiy.  The  Rev.  John  Campbell,  one  of  the  founden  of  the 
Bible  Society,  also  travelled  in  southern  Bechuanaland  and  the 
adjoining  districts  in  i8i»-x8x4  and  iSzp-xSax,  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  knowledge  of  the  river  systems.  About  1817 
Mosilikatze,  the  foimder  of  the  Matabde  nation,  fleeing  from  the 
wrath  of  Chaka,  the  Zulu  king,  began  his  career  of  conquest, 
during  which  he  ravaged  a  great  part  of  Bechuanaland  and 
enrolled  large  numbers  of  Bechuana  in  his  armies.  Eventually 
the  Matabde  settled  to  the  north-east  in  the  country  which 
afterwards  bore  their  name.  In  xSax  Robert  Moffat  arrived  at 
Kuruman  as  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Sodety,  and  made 
it  his  headquarters  for  fifty  years.  Largely  as  the  result  of  the 
work  of  Moffat  (who  reduc^  the  Bechuana  tongue  to  writing), 
and  of  other  missionaries,  the  Bechuana  advanced  notably  in 
civilization.  The  arrival  of  David  Livingstone  in  X841  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  northern 
regions.  His  travels,  and  those  of  C.  J.  Andersson  (1853-1858) 
and  others,  covered  almost  every  part  of  the  country  hitherto  un- 
known.   In  X  864  Karl  Mauch  discovered  gold  in  the  Tati  district. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  contact  of  the  Bechuana  with  white  men 
the  Cape  government  was  the  only  civilized  authority  in  South 
Africa;  and  from  this  cause,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  missionaries  who  lived  among  and  ezerdaed 
great  influence  t>ver  them  were  of  Bridsh  nationality, 
the  connexion  between  Bechuanaland  and  tKe  \2&pe 
became  close.  As  early  as  X836  an  act  was  passed  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cape  courts  in  certain  cases  as  far  north  as  25* 
S. — a  limit  which  induded  the  southern  part  of  Bechuanaland. 
Although  imder  strong  British  influence  the  country  was  never- 
theless  ruled  by  its  own  chiefs,  among  whom  the  best-known  in 
the  middle  of  the  igih  century  were  Montsioa,  chief  of  the 
Barolong,  and  Sechele,  diief  of  the  Bakwena  and  the  friend  of 
Livin^tone.  At  this  period  the  Transvaal  Boers  were  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  and  those  living  in  the  western  districts  showed 
a  marked  inclination  to  encroach  upon  the  lands  of  the  Bechuana. 
In  x85a  Great  Britain  by  the  Sand  river  convention  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  TransvaaL  Save  the  Vaal  river  no 
frontier  was  indicated,  and  "  boasting,"  writes  Livingstone  in  his 
Missionary  TravelSf  "  that  the  English  had  given  up  all  the 
blades  into  their  power  .  .  .  they  (the  Boers)  assaulted  the 
Bakwains  "  (Bakwena). 

With  this  event  the  political  history  of  Bechuanaland  may  be 
said  to  have  begun.  Not  only  was  Sechele  attacked  at  his 
capital  Kolobeng,  and  the  European  stores  and  Livingstone's 
house  there  looted,  but  the  Boers  stopped  a  trader  named  M'Cabe 
from  going  northward.  Again  to  quote  Livingstone,  "The 
Boers  resolved  to  shut  up  the  interior  and  I  determined  to  open 
the  country."  In  J858  the  Boers  told  the  missionaries  that 
they  must  not  go  north  without  thdr  (the  Boers')  consent 
Moffat  complained  to  Sir  George  Greyi  the  governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  through  whose  intervention  the  molestation  by  Transvaal 
Boers  of  British  subjects  in  their  jf^assage  through  Bechuanaland 
was  stopped.  At  a  later  date  (1865)  the  Boers  tried  to  raise 
taxes  from  the  Barolong,  but  without  success,  a  commando  sent 
against  them  in  x868  being  driven  off  by  Montaioa'a  brother 
Molcma.  This  led  to  a  protest  (in  1870)  from  Montsioa,  which 
he  lodged,  with  a  landdro&t  at  Potchefstroom  in  the  Ttansvaal, 
threatening  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  British  high  commis- 
sioner if  any  further  attempt  at  taxation  were  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Boers.  The  Boeia  then  resorted  to  cajolery,  and  at  a 
meeting  hdd  in  August  X870,  at  which  President  Pretorius  and 
Paul  Kruger  represented  the  Transvaal,  invited  the  Barolong 
to  join  their  territories  with  that  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  save 
them  from  becoming  British.  Montsioa's  reply  was  short: "  No 
one  ever  spamied-in  an  ass  with  an  ox  in  one  yoke."  In  the 
following  year  the  daima  of  the  Boers,  the  Barolong,  and  other 
tribes  were  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  R.  W.  Keate,  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Natal,  and  his  award  placed  Montsioa's 
territory  outside  the  limits  of  the  TransvaaL  This  attempt  of 
the  Boers  to  gain  possession  of  Bechuanaland  having  failed, 
T.  F.  B  urgers,  the  president  of  the  Transvaal  U1187  a,  endeavoured 
to  replace  Montsioa  as  chief  of  the  Barolong  by  Moihette,  whom 


he  declared  to  be  the  rightful  ruler  and  paramount  chief  of  that 
people.  The  attacks  of  the  Boers  at  length  became  so  unbeanbk 
that  Montsioa  in  1874  made  a  request  to  the  British  authorities 
to  be  taken  under  their  protection.  In  formulating  this  appeal 
he  declared  that  when  the  Boers  were  at  war  with  Mosilikatxe, 
chief  of  the  Matabele,  he  had  aided  them  on  the  solemn  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  respect  his  boundaries.  This  promise 
they  had  broken.  Khama,  chief  of  the  Bamangwato  in  northern 
Bechuanaland,  wrote  in  August  X876  to  Sir  Henry  Barkly 
making  an  appeal  similar  to  that  sent  by  the  Barxdong.  The 
letter  contaiiied  the  following  significant  passages: 

"  I  write  to  you.  Sir  Henry,  in  order  that  your  queen  may 
preserve  for  me  my  country,  it  being  in  her  hands.  The  Boen  are 
coming  into  it,  and  I  do  not  like  them."  "  Their  actions  are  cruel 
among  us  black  people.  We  are  like  money,  they  sell  us  and  our 
children."  "  I  ask  Her  Majesty  to  defend  roe,  as  she  defends  aH  bcr 
people.  There  are  three  things  which  distress  me  vciy  much- 
war,  selling  people,  and  drink.  All  these  things  I  shall  nnd  in  the 
Boers,  ancTit  is  these  things  which  destroy  peo^e  to  make  an  end 
of  them  in  the  country.  The  custom  oi  the  Boers  has  always  been 
to  cause  people  to  be  sold,  and  to-day  they  are  still  selling  people." 

The  statements  of  Khama  in  this  letter  do  not  appear  to  hive 
been  exaggerated.  The  testimony  of  Livingstone  confirms  them, 
and  even  a  Dutch  dergyman,  writing  in  XS69,  described  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  of  natives  which  obtained  among  the 
Boers  "as  slavery  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word."  Thee 
representations  on  the  part  of  the  Barolong,  and  the  Banunc- 
wato  under  Khama,  supported  by  the  representations  <rf  Cape 
politidans,  led  in  1878  to  the  military  occupation  of  sonthera 
Bechuanaland  by  a  British  force  under  Colond  (afterwards 
General  Sir  Charles)  WarrexL  A  amall  police  force  oontiaoed 
to  occupy  the  district  until  April  i88x,  but,  ignoring  the  wishes 
of  the  Bechuana  and  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
(then  high  commissioner),  the  home  government  refused  to  take 
the  coi^itry  under  Briti^  protection.  On  the  withdrawal  of 
the  police,  southern  Bechuanaland  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy, 
nor  did  the  fixing  (on  paper)  of  the  frontier  between  it  and  the 
Transvaal  by  the  Pretoria  convention  of  August  i88x  have  any 
beneficial  effect.  There  was  fii^ting  between  Montsioa  and 
Moshette,  while  Massow,  a  Batlapin  ^ef,  invited  the  aid  of  the 
Boers  against  Mankoroane,  who  claimed  to  be  paramount  diief 
of  the  Batlapin.  The  Transvaal  War  of  that  date  offered  oppor- 
tunities to  the  freebooting  Boer»  of  the  west  which  were  not  to 
be  lost.  At  this  time  the  British,  wearied  of  South  African 
troubles,  were  disinclined  to  respond  to  native  appeals  for  hdp. 
Consequently  the  Boers  proceeded  without  let  or 
hindrance  with  their  conquest  and  aimexation  of  ^*^ 
territory.  In  x883  they  set  up  the  republic  of  Stella-  " 
land,  with  Vxyburg  as  its  capital,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  set  up  the  republic  of  Goshen,  farther  north,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  Montsioa,  and  establkhed  a  small  town 
called  Rooi  Grond  as  capital.  They  then  summoned  Montsioa 
to  quit  the  territory.  The  efforts  of  the  British  authorities  kt 
this  period  (1882-1883)  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  settlement 
were  feeble  and  futile,  and  fighting  continued  tmt£l  peace  was 
made  entirely  on  Boer  lines.  Hie  Transvaal  government  was 
to  have  supreme  power,  and  to  be  the  final  arbiter  in  case  of 
future  quarrels  arising  among  the  native  chiefs.  This  agreement, 
arrived  at  without  any  reference  to  the  British  govenuaent,  was 
a  breach  of  the  Pretoria  convention,  and  led  to  an  intimation  oa 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  she  could  not  recognize  the  new 
republics.  In  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  England,  strong  feeling 
was  aroused  by  this  act  of  aggression.  Unless  steps  were  taken 
at  once,  the  whole  of  Bechuanaland  might  be  permanently  kst, 
while  German  territory  on  the  west  mi^t  readily  be  extended 
to  join  with  that  of  the  Boen.  In  the  London  convention  of 
February  1884,  conceded  by  Lord  Derby  in  response  to  the 
overtures  of  Boer  ddegates,  the  THnsvaal  boundaxics  were 
again  defined,  part  of  eastern  Bechuanaland  being  indnded  in 
Boer  territory.  In  spite  of  the  conventiofi  the  Boen  rexnaincd 
in  Stdlaland  and  Goshen — ^which  were  west  of  the  new  Tiransvasl 
frontier,  and  in  April  1884  the  Rev.  John  Mackenxie,  who  had 
succeeded  Livingstone^  wa;  sent  to  the  country  to  arruge 
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BUttcn.     He  found  very  little  difficully  in  oegoliatirg  nth  the 

ftuccesiful.  In  Gcnhcn  the  B«n  defied  hii  authority,  while 
in  Stclliland  only  ■  hAlf-heuted  icceptance  oi  it  ni  given. 
At  the  initince  ol  the  new  Cipc  {DveiuneDt.  [oimttl  in  May 
(□d  under  control  ol  the  Afrikindei  Bond,  Micktmie,  who  hu 
accused  ol  being  tao"pro-Bechuiiui  "  sod  ttlio  hid  been  iduied 
the  help  ol  any  armed  lorce,  itai  recalled  on  the  30th  nf  July  by 
the  high  conunioionei,  Sii  Hcrculea  Robiuon.  In  hii  place 
Cecil  Rhodes,  then  leader  of  the  Oppmilion  in  the  Cape  pulia- 
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[tended  with  great  difficulty.    British 
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in  Goshen  the  Boers 


ouldlc 


id  decided  that 


?.  J.  Joubert,  aftei 
eolered  the  country  and  attacked  Montsioa. 
under  protest,  dectutng  that  the  Boers  were  n 
Great  Britain.  The  Boen  now  (lolh  of  Scpti 
the  country  under  Transvaal  proteclion.  Th 
the  London  cnnvention,  and  Ficsident  Kruger  explained  that 
the  (tepa  had  been  taken  in  the  "interests  of  humanity." 

Indignant  protest  in  Cape  Town  and  throughoL 
!^!;;3^  South  Africa,  as  well  as  EngUod,  led  to  the  deipalch 
'™"^  in  Ocloher  iM*  ol  the  Wanen  eapedilion,  which  was 

bring  about  petce  in  the  country,  and  to  hold  it  until  further 
measures  were  decided  upon.  Before  Sic  Charles  Warren 
[cached  Africa,  Sir  Thomas  Upingtoo,  the  Cape  premier,  and 
Sir  Cordon  Sprigg,  the  treasurer-geuecil,  went  to  Bechuanaland 
and  arranged  a  "  lettlemcnt  "  which  would  have  lelt  the  Boer 
^  filibuster!  in  possession,  but  the  impeiial  government  refused 
to  take  notice  of  (his  "  settlement.''  Public  opinion  throughout 
Gtat  Britain  was  too  strong  to  be  ignored.  The  Umit  ol  con- 
cessions to  the  Boen  had  been  reached,  and  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
force— 4000  strong— had  reached  the  Vaal  river  m  January  1B85. 
Ob  the  imd  of  Jnnuary  Kruger  met  Wama  at  the  Msdder 
river,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  him  Itoio  proceeding  farther, 
laying  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  keeping  order  in  the 
country.  Warren,  however,  continued  his  march,  and  without 
firing  a  shot  bloke  up  the  tepublia  ol  Slellaland  and  Goshen. 
Bechuanaland  was  formally  taken  tmder  British  protection 
<301h  of  September  1885),  and  the  tphere  ol  British  influence 
was  declared  to  ectend  N.  to  u"  S.  and  W.  to  lo"  E.  (which  last- 
meniioned  line  marks  the  eastern  limit  ol  German  South-West 
Africa). 

The  natives  cheerfully  accepted  this  new  depaitoie  Id  British 
policy,  and  from  this  lime  lorwatd  Khama'i  country  was  kiwwn 
ai  the  British  protectorate  of  Bechuanaland.  That  poriion 
lying  to  the  south  of  Ibe  Molopo  river  was  described  as  British 
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a  protest  bdng  made  at  the  time  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  on  the  ground  that  the  protectorate  was 
included  in  the  sphere  of  Ibeir  charter.  Under  the  able  admiiiis- 
tntion  (t88s-iSgs)  of  Sii  Sidney  Shippaid  (g.t.)  peace  was 
nuintained  among  the  natives,  who  have  ihown  great  loyalty 
to  British  rule. 

The  history  of  the  eouLtry  ahows  how  much  has  been  due  to 
the  efforts  ol  men  hke  Livingstone.  Mackcniie  and  Rhodes.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  had  they  not  represeated  the  true  stale  of 
affairs  to  the  authorities  the  whole  ol  this  lenitory  would  have 
gradually  been  absorbed  by  the  Bocrt,  until  they  hid  eSected  a 
union  with  the  Geinuni  on  the  west.  The  great  road  to  the 
Dorth  would  thus  have  been  eflectually  shut  against  trade  and 
British  eoloniaation.  With  regard  to  the  precise  effect  of 
misaitHiary  iAffuence  upon  the  nativca,  opinion  will  always 
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divided.  But  Livingstone,  who  was  i:9t  only  a  mEa- 
but  also  an  enhghuned  traveller,  stated  that  a  conudcr- 
)l  benefit  had  been  confened  upon  the  native 
nary  teaching.  Livingstone  was  a  great  advocate 
prohibition  of  alcohol  among  the  natives,  and  that  policy 
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Id  1S91  the  South  A 
British  Bechuanaland,  and  b  1895  the  country  was 
Cape  Colony.  At  the  same  time  It  was  provisionally  arranged 
that  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate  should  pass  under  the 
sdminiittation  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  (see  Rho- 
PESU).  Khama  and  two  other  Bechuana  c±iefs  came  to 
Ellwand  and  protested  against  thisarrangement.  The  result  was 
that  their  territories  and  thoie  of  other  petty  chiels  lying  to  the 

importation  ol  alcohol  was  forbidden.  A  British  resident  officer 
WIS  to  be  appointed  to  each  of  the  reserves.  A  stipulation, 
however,  was  made  with  these  chiefs  that  a  strip  ot  country 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  ol  a  tailway  to  Matabeleland  should  be 
conceded  to  the  Chartered  Company.  Id  December  iSflS  the 
occurrence  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  which  started  front  these 
territories,  jHevented  the  completion  ol  negolialiona,  aitd  the 
adminiit  ration  of  the  protectorate  remained  in  the  hands  ol  the 
imperial  govetoment.  The  administtalion,  besides  lostetiog  the 
scanty  msteiia]  resources  of  the  country,  aids  ;he  missionaries  la 
theii  endeavDui*  to  nise  the  Bechuanas  in  the  scale  ol  dviliiatlon. 
The  results  are  foil  of  encouragement  The  natives  proved 
staunch  to  the  British  conneiion  during  the  war  ol  tSg^itjos, 
and  Khama  and  other  chiefs  gave  help  by  providing  transport. 
Aniiety  was  caused  on  the  western  frontier  during  the  German 
campaigns  against  the  Hottentots  and  He rero  (100J-1908),  many 
nitivea  seeking  refuge  in  the  protectorate.  A  dispute  concerning 
the  chieftainship  of  the  Batawana  in  the  Ngami  district  threatened 
trouble  in  iQci),  but  was  brought  to  a  peacelut  issue.  Th« 
Bechuana  were  entirety  unaffected  by  the  Kaffir  rebellion  in 
NalaL 
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British  rule  m  the  praleciorale.  IX  larEcr wnrki dealing  iaeideBtallr 
with  Bechuiniland  consult  C.  M.  Theal's  IliiliFry  ^SnOi  Africa; 
E.  A.  Pratfi  Ladin/  Ponid  in  Soul*  AJrkait  Uutarj  {London, 
1000);  and  Crti!  fiioii.  Hti  Pirliliail  Lilt  nirif  Spre^lni.  by  Vindea 
(London.  i9nol.  Seealw  theSlnliiliioifoEultT.  LopeirfCiwrfaof*, 
inuoi  yearly  ul  Cjoe  Town,  and  the  ^nniui;  ^{ipori,  &citiiiiiu<i>*d 
PTHttUnH.  lisucd     y  the  Cflonu         ice,       n.^jn.    ^  _  ^  ^  ^^ 

BECK,  CHRintAH  DAITIBL  (t;57-iS]i),  German  phildagisl^ 

historian,  theolo^an  and  antitiuarian,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  ol  his  time,  was  bom  at  Ldfiiig  on  the  imd  ol  January 
1 7:7.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  University,  where  he  was  appointed 
(17S5)  professor  ol  Greek  and  Latia  literature.  This  post  he 
resigned  in  iSig  in  order  to  take  up  the  professorship  ol  history, 
but  resumed  it  in  1815.  He  also  bad  the  management  ol  the 
university  Ubrary,  was  director  of  the  institute  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  filled  many  educational  and  municipal  offices.  In 
i;S4  he  founded  a  philological  society,  which  gren  into  a  phOo- 
logjtz]  seminary,  superintended  by  him  untQ  his  death.  In  180S 
he  was  made  a  Hojrath  by  the  king  ol  Saiony,  and  in  iS»  a 
the  dvil  order  of  merit.     His  philological  [ectutts,  in 


...  _   n,  18S7).    SceaboJ.  D.  Hepbom, 

hiMii  Country  (London,  1B9J]!  5.  Paaiarp'i 
1.  lODj)  deals  chiefly  with  geolofical  and  BMad 
<keii3e-t  AuO^  Aina,  Leant  a  m  KMm  II 
!■  Uuktiaii.  a  biognphy  by  W.  D.  MacteMJi 


ihich 


Hedii 


largely'at  tended  by  hearers  from  all  parts  oi  Germ 

Leipzig  on  the  ijlh  of  December  18]  1.     He  edited  a  numoet 
classical  authors:  Ptda  Albinmntu  (1783),  Pindar  and  the 

Scholia  (i79'-'79i).  Aristophanes  (with  others,   1794,  ic-). 
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Euripides  (177^x788),  ApoUonius  Rhodiiu  (x797)>  Demosthenes 
De  Pau  (1799),  Plato  (xSij-xSig),  acero  (i79S->8o7),  Titus 
Calpurnius  Siculus  (1803).  He  translated  Ferguson's  FaU  oj  the 
Roman  Republic  and  Goldsmith's  History  ofGruee,  and  added 
two  volumes  to  Bauer's  Thucydides.  He  also  wrote  on  theo- 
logical and  historical  subjects,  and  edited  philological  and 
bibliographical  journals.    He  possessed  a  large  and  valuaUe 

library  of  24,000  volumes. 

See  Nobbe,  Vita  C,  D,  BeckU  (1837) ;  and  G.  Hermann,  Ofiusctila, 
V.  31a. 

BECK  (or  Beez)>  DAVID  (X63X-X656),  Dutch  portrait-painter, 
was  bom  at  Amheim  in  Guelderland.  He  was  trained  by  Van 
Dyck,  from  whom  he  acquired  the  fine  maxmer  of  pencilling  and 
sweet  style  of  colouring  peculiar  to  that  great  master.  He 
possosed  likewise  that  tnidom  of  hand  and  readiness,  or  rather 
rapidity  of  execution,  for  which  Van  Dyck  was  so  rema^able, 
insomuch  that  when  King  Charles  I.  observed  the  expeditious 
manner  of  Beck's  painting,  he  exdaimed,  "Faithl  Beck,  I 
believe  you  could  paint  riding  post."  He  was  appointed  portrait- 
painter  and  chamberlain  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  he 
executed  portraits  of  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  adorn 
her  gallery.  His  death  at  the  Hague  was  suspected  of  being  due 
to  poisoning.  

BBCK,  JAKOB  SIOUHUND  (X76X-X840),  German  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Danzig  in  1761.  Educated  at  KSnigsbeig,  he  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  first  at  Halle  (x 791-1 799)  and  then 
at  Rostock.  He  devoted  himself  to  criticism  and  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  and  in  X793  published  the  ErUUOemder 
AusxMg  ow  KtttOs  kritiseken  SckrifttH,  which  has  been  widely 
used  as  a  compendium  of  Kantian  doctrine.  He  endeavoured  to 
explain  away  certain  of  the  contradictions  which  are  fouiul  in 
Kant's  system  by  saying  that  much  of  the  language  is  used  in 
a  popular  sense  for  the  sake  of  intelligibility,  e.f.  where  Kant 
attributes  to  things  •  in  -  themselves  an  existence  uiuler  the 
conditions  of  time,  space  and  causality,  and  yet  holds  that  they 
furnish  the  material  of  our  apprehensions.  Beck  maintaini  that 
the  real  meaning  of  Kant's  theory  is  idealism;  that  of  objects 
outside  the  domain  of  consciousness,  knowledge  is  impossible, 
and  hence  that  nothing  positive  remains  when  we  have  removed 
the  subjective  dement.  Matter  is  deduced  by  the  "original 
synthesis."  Similarly,  the  idea  of  God  is  a  symbolical  representar 
tion  of  this  voice  of  conscience  guiding  from  within.  The  value  of 
Beck's  exegesis  has  been  to  a  great  extent  overlooked  owing  to 
the  greater  attention  given  to  the  work  of  Fichte.  Beside  the 
three  volumes  of  the  ErUtutemder  Auaugt  he  published  the 
Cntndriss  der  kril.  PMosopkie  (1796),  containing  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Kantian  Kritik  in  the  manner  of  Salomon  Maimon. 

See  Ueberweg,  Cmndriss  dtr  Cesck.  der  Philos.  der  NeuMeii; 
Dtlthey  in  the  ArduafUr  Gexhichte  der  Philos.,  vol.  iL  (1889).  pp. 
S93-65a  For  Beck's  lettera  to  Kant,  see  R.  Reicke,  Aus  Kants 
Briefmecksd  (K&nigaberg,  1885). 

BBCKBVHAM,  an  urban  district  in  the  Sevenoaks  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Kent,  England,  xo  m.  S.S.E.  of  London 
by  the  South  Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (x88i) 
i3>o4S;  (1901)  3<5,33X.  It  is  a  long  straggling  parish  extending 
from  the  western  tower  of  the  Crystal  Palace  almost  to  the  south 
end  of  Broml^,  and  contains  iht  residential  suburb  of  Short- 
lands.  Its  rapid  increase  in  size  in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century  was  owing  to  the  p<^ularity  which  it  attained  as  a  place 
of  residence  for  London  business  men.  It  retains,  however, 
some  of  its  rural  character,  and  has  wide  thoroughfares  and 
many  handsome  residences  standing  in  extensive  gxounds. 
King  William  IV.'s  Naval  Asylum  was  endowed  by  Queen 
Adelaide  for  ta.  widows  of  naval  officers.  The  chuxch  of  St 
George  was  buOt  in  x866  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Perpendicular 
churdi.  Some  x  6th-century  brasses,  an  altar  tomb  and  a  piscina 
were  removed  hither  from  the  old  church.,  The  tower  of  the 
church  was  completed  in  1903,  and  furnished  with  two  bells  in 
memory  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  addition  to  the  old  bells,  one  of  which 
dates  from  1624. 

BECKER,  HEIIfRICH  (X770-X822),  German  actor,  whose 
real  name  was  Blumenthal,  was  bora  at  Berlin.  He  obtained, 
while  quite  a  young  man,  an  appointment  in  the  court  theatre 


at  Weimar,  at  that  time  under  Goethe's  auspices.  The  poet 
recognized  his  talent,  appointed  him  stage-manager,  entrusted 
him  with  several  of  the  leading  rftles  in  his  dramas  and  consulted 
him  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  staging  of  his  plays. 
For  many  years  Becker  was  the  favourite  of  the  Weimar  stage, 
and  although  he  was  at  his  best  in  comedy,  he  played,  to  Goethe't 
great  satisfaction,  Vansen  in  Egmontf  aind  was  also  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  the  leading  parts  of  several  of  Schiller's  pbjrs; 
notably  Burleigh  in  Maria  Stuart,  Karl  Moor  in  Die  RSuher, 
and  Antonio  in  Torquato  Tasso.  Bedcer  left  Weimar  in  the 
spring  of  1809,  played  for  a  short  time  at  Hamburg  (under 
Schroder)  and  at  Breslau,  and  then  began  a  wandering  life, 
now  joining  travelling  companies,  now  playing  at  piovinda) 
theatres.  Broken  in  health  and  mined  in  f<Mrtune  he  retnxned 
in  X820  to  Weimar,  where  he  was  again  cordiaUy  received  by 
Goethe,  who  remstated  him  at  the  theatre.  After  playing 
for  two  short  years  with  indifferent  success,  he  died  at  Weiniar 
in  X822. 

Becker  was  twice  married.  Hb  first  wife,  CHUSTLian  Ltnsi 
AxAUE  Bkckxk  (X778-X797),  was  the  daughter  of  a  theatrical 
manager  and  dmmatlc  poet,  Johann  Christian  Neumaim,  and 
made  her  first  stage  appearance  in  X787  at  Weimar.  Here  she 
received  some  training  from  Goethe  and  froih  Corona  Schrdter, 
the  singer,  and  her  beau^  and  charm  made  her  the  favouxite 
both  of  court  and  public.  She  xnarried  Heinrich  Becker  in  x  793. 
She  died  on  the  a  2nd  of  September  x  797.  Her  last  part  was  that 
of  Euphrosyne  in  the  opera  Das  Petermdmnekem,  and  it  is  under 
this  name  that  Goethe  immortalized  her  in  a  poem  whidi  fint 
appeared  in  Schiller's  Musen  Almanack  of  X799. 

BECKER,  WILHELM  ADOLF  (x 796-1846),  <;erman  dassksl 
archaeologist,  was  bom  at  DresdexL  At  first  destined  for  a  cob- 
merdal  life,  he  was  in  x8i2  sent  to  the  celebrated  school  at 
Pforta.  In  x8x6  he  entered  the  university  of  Leipzig,  where  be 
studied  under  Beck  and  Hermann.  After  holdii^  subotdinate 
posts  at  Zerbst  and  Meissen,  he  was  in  1842  appointed  profesMr 
of  archaeology  at  Leipzig.  He  died  at  Meissen  cm  the  3och  c( 
September  X846.  The  woriu  by  which  Becker  Is  most  widdj 
known  are  the  GaUus  or  RBmische  Scenen  aus  der  ZeU  Augmot 
(X838,  new  ed.  by  G«I1,  X880-X882),  and  the  Ckarides  or  BSdcr 
altgrieckiscker  Sitte  (X840,  new  ed.  by  GdU,  x87r-i878).  These 
two  books,  which  have  been  translated  into  Eni^ish  by  Frederick 
Metcalfe,  contain  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  cveiyday 
life  of  the  andent  Greeks  and  Romans,  iii  the  fom  of  a  romaoce. 
The  notes  and  appendixes  are  valuable.  More  important  a  the 
great  Handbuck  der  rdm,  AUertkUmer  (1843-1868),  oompletied 
after  Becker's  death  by  Marquardt  and  Mommsen.  B«:kcf  s 
treatises  De  Ccmicis  Romanorum  Fabtdis  (1837),  De  Rams* 
Veteris  Muris  atque  Portis  (1842),  Die  rfimiscke  Topoyofkit 
in  Rom  (1844),  and  Zur  rdmiscken  Topograpkie  (1845)  ^7  >!"> 
be  mentioned. 

BECKET,  THOMAS  {e.  xxx8-xx7o),  by  his  contcraporaiies 
more  commonly  called  Thomas  of  London,  En^iA  chanccDor 
and  archlnshop  of  Canterbury  under  Henry  II.,  was  bora  aboot 
the  year  xxx8  in  London.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Cacs; 
his  father,  who  came  of  a  famOy  <rf  amall  Nornaan  landowncn, 
had  been  a  citizen  of  Rouen,  but  migrated  to  L<mdoQ  bdoce  the 
birth  of  Thomas,  aixl  held  at  one  time  the  dignified  office  of  port- 
reeve, although  he  ended  his  life  in  straitoied  drcumstaaoes. 
The  young  Thomas  recdved  an  excellent  education.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  put  to  school  with  the  canons  of  Merton  priory 
in  Surrey.  Later  he  spent  some  time  in  the  schools  of  London, 
which  enjoyed  at  that  time  a  high  reputaticm,  and  fixkaBy  studkd 
theology  at  Paris.  Returning  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  be  vis 
compelled,  through  the  misfortunes  of  his  parents,  to  beoome 
a  notary  in  the  service  of  a  wealthy  kinsman,  Osbert  Huit  Denien, 
who  was  of  some  importance  in  London  politics.  About  X142 
a  family  friend  brought  Thomas  under  the  notice  of  Ardibiah^ 
Theobsdd,  of  ^hose  household  he  at  once  becune  an  inmate 
He  accompanied  the  primate  to  Rome  in  1x43,  and  also  to  the 
council  of  Rdms  (1x48),  which  Theobald  attexided  in  defiaaa  of 
a  prohibition  from  the  king.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  somr 
time  between  the  dates  of  these  two  journeys  that  be  visited 
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Bologna  and  Auxerre,  and  began  those  studies  in  the*  canon  law 
to  which  he  was  in  no  small' degree  indebted  for  his  subsequent 
advancement  and  misfortunes.  Although  the  bent  of  his  mind 
was  legal,  he  never  made  himself  an  expert  jurist;  but  he  had 
the  art  of  turning  his  knowledge,  such  as  it  was,  to  excellent 
account.  In  11 51  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  archbishop  with 
instructions  to  dissuade  the  Curia  from  sanctioning  the  coronation 
of  Stephen's  eldest  son  Eustace.  It  is  said  that  Thomas  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  ability  with  which  he  executed  his 
commission;  in  any  case  it  gave  him  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Angevin  party  which  was  not  forgotten.  In  11 54  he  was 
promoted  to  be  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  after  first  taking 
deacon's  orders.  In  the  following  year  Henry  IL,  at  the  primate's 
recommendation,  bestowed  on  him  the  important  office  of 
chancellor.  In  this  capacity  Thomas  controlled  the  issue  of 
royal  writs  and  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage; 
but  it  was  more  important  for  his  future  that  he  had  ample 
opportunities  of  exercising  his  personal  fascination  upon  a  prince 
who  was  comparatively  inexperienced,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  his  junior.  He  became  Henry's  bosom  friend  and  was  con- 
sulted in  all  affairs  of  state.  It  had  been  the  hope  of  Theobald 
that  Becket's  influence  would  be  exercised  to  support  the  ex- 
tensive privileges  which  the  Church  had  wrested  from  Stephen. 
But  the  chancellor,  althou^  preserving  friendly  relations  with 
his  old  patron,  subordinated  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  those 
ci  his  new  master.  Under  bis  administration  the  Church  was 
severely  taxed  for  the  prosecution  of  Henry's  foreign  wars; 
and  the  chancellor  incurred  the  reproach  **  of  plunging  his  sword 
into  the  bowels  of  his  mother."  Like  Wolsey  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  military  aspirations  of  his  sovereign.  It  was 
Thomas  who  organised  the  Toulouse  campaign  of  1x59;  even 
in  the  field  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  commanding  a 
company  of  knights,  directing  the  work  of  devastation,  and 
superintending  the  conduct  of  the  war  after  the  king  had  with- 
drawn his  presence  from  the  camp.  When  there  was  war  with 
France  upon  the  Norman  border,  the  chancellor  acted  as  Henry's 
representative;  and  on  one  occasion  engaged  in  single  combat 
axui  unhorsed  a  French  knight  of  reputation.  Later  it  fell  to 
his  part  to  arrange  the  terms  of  peace  with  France.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  an  envoy  with  equal  magnificenpe  and 
dexterity;  the  treaty  of  May  x  160,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
was  of  his  making. 

In  1 162  he  was  transferred  to  a  new  sphere  of  action.  Henry 
bestowed  on  him  the  see  of  Canterbury,  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Theobald.  The  appointment  caused  some  murmurs; 
since  Becket,  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  was  still  a  simple 
deacon.  But  it  had  been  desired  by  Theobald  as  the  one  means 
of  averting  an  attack  on  clerical  privileges  which  had  been 
impending  almost  since  the  accession  of  Henry  U.;  and  the 
bishops  accepted  it  in  silence.  Henry  on  his  side  looked  to  find 
in  B«:ket  the  archbishop  a  coadjutor  as  loyal  as  Becket  the 
archdeacon;  and  anticipated  that  the  Church  would  once  more 
be  r»luced  to  that  state  of  dependence  in  which  she  had  stood 
durii2g  the  latter  years  of  Henry  I.  Becket,  however,  disappointed 
all  the  conflicting  expectations  excited  by  his  appointment. 
He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  made  the  kiiig's  tool;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  did  he  attempt  to  protect  the  Church  by  himiouring 
the  king  in  ordinaTy  matters.  He  devoted  himself  to  ascetic 
practices,  confined  himself  to  the  society  of  churchmen,  and 
resigned  the  chancellorship  in  spite  of  a  papal  dispensation 
(procured  by  the  king)  which  authorized  him  to  hold  that 
ofl^ce  concurrently  with  the  primacy.  By  nature  a  violent  par- 
tisan, the  archbudiop  now  showed  himself  the  uncompromising 
champion  of  his  order  and  his  see.  Hence  he  was  on  the  worst 
of  terms  with  the  king  before  a  year  had  elapsed.  They  came 
into  open  conflict  at  the  council  of  Woodstock  (July  XX63),  when 
Becket  successfully  opposed  the  king's  proposal  that  a  land-tax, 
kxuMfm  as  the  sheriff's  aid,  which  formed  part  of  that  official's 
salary,  should  be  henceforth  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  But 
there  were  more  serious  differences  in  the  background.  Becket 
haH  not  shrunk  from  excommunicating  a  tenant  in  chief  who 
bad  encroached  upon  the  lands  of  Canterbury,  and  had  protected 


against  the  royal  courts  a  clerk  named  Philip  de  Brois  who  was 
charged  with  an  assault  upon  a  royal  officer.  These  disputes 
involved  questions  of  principle  which  had  long  occupied 
Henry's  attention,  and  Becket's  defiant  attitude  was  answered 
by  the  famous  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (,q.v.)t  in  which  the 
king  defined,  professedly  according  to  ancient  use  and  custom, 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  Becket  and  the  bishops  were 
required  to  give  these  constitutions  their  approval.  Heniy's 
demands  were  more  defensible  in  substance  than  might  be 
supposed  from  the  manner  in  which  he  pressed  them  on  the 
bishops.  On  the  most  burning  question,  that  of  criminous 
derks,  he  offered  a  compromise.  He  was  willing  that  the  accused 
shQuld  be  tried  in  the  courts  Christian  provided  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  were  left  to  the  lay  power.  Becket's  opposi- 
tion rested  upon  a  casuistic  interpretation  of  the  canon  law, 
and  an  extravagant  conception  of  the  dignity  attaching  to  the 
priesthood;  he  showed,  moreover,  a  disposition  to  qtiibble,  to 
equivocate,  and  to  make  promises  which  he  had  no  intention 
of  fulfilling.  His  conduct  may  be  excused  on  the  ground  that 
the  bishops  were  subjected  to  unwarrantable  intimidation.  But 
when  he  renounced  his  promise  to  observe  the  constitutions  his 
conduct  was  reprobated  by  the  other  bishops,  although  approved 
by  the  pope.  It  was  fortunate  for  Becket's  reputation  that 
Henry  punished  him  for  his  change  of  front  by  a  systematic 
persecution  in  the  forms  of  law.  The  archbishop  was  thus 
enabled  to  invoke  the  pope's  assistance,  and  to  quit  the  country 
with  some  show  of  dignity. 

Becket  fled  to  France  in  November  XX64.  He  at  once  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  Alexander  III.  a  fonnal  condemnation 
of  the  constitutions.  But  Alexander,  a  fugitive  from  Italy  and 
menaced  by  an  alliance  of  the  emperor  with  an  antipope,  was 
indisposed  to  take  extreme  measures  against  Henry;  and  six 
years  elapsed  before  the  king  found  himself  definitely  confronted 
with  the  choice  between  an  interdict  and  a  surrender.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  the  archbishop  resided  at  the  Burgundian 
monastery  of  Pontigny,  constanUy  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
Alexander,  whose  hand  he  desired  to  force,  and  with  Henry,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  extract  an  unconditional  submission.  In 
1x66  Becket  received  from  the  pope  a  commission  to  publish 
what  censures  he  thought  fit;  of  which  he  at  once  availed  himself 
to  excommunicate  the  king's  principal  counsellors.  In  X169  he 
took  the  same  step  against  two  of  the  royalist  bishops.  In 
more  sweeping  measures,  however,  the  pope  refused  to  support 
him,  until  in  1x70  Henry  infringed  the  rights  of  Canterbury  by 
causing  Archbishop  Roger  of  York  to  crown  the  young  king. 
In  that  year  the  threats  of  the  pope  forced  Henry  to  a  recon- 
ciliation which  took  place  later  at  Fr6teval  on  the  23nd  of  July. 
It  was  a  hollow  truce,  since  the  subject  of  the  constitutions  was 
not  mentioned;  and  Thomas  returned  to  England  with  the 
determination  of  riding  roughshod  over  the  king's  supporters. 
If  be  had  not  given  a  definite  pledge  to  forgive  the  bishops  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  young  king's  coronation,  he  had  at  least 
raised  expectations  that  he  would  overlook  all  past  offences. 
But  the  archbishop  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  suspend  the 
bishops,  and  before  his  return  published  papal  letteis  which, 
in  announcing  these  sentences,  spoke  of  the  constitutions  as  null 
and  void.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  such  a  step,  which 
was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king,  should  arouse 
in  him  the  strongest  feelings  of  resentment.  The  archbishop's 
murder,  perpetrated  within  a  montii  of  his  return  to  England 
(29th  December  X170),  was,  however,  the  work  of  over  z<»lous 
courtiers  and  regretted  by  no  one  more  than  Henry. 

Becket  was  canonized  in  x  x  7 2.  Within  a  short  time  his  shrine 
at  Canterbury  became  the  resort  of  innumerable  pilgrims. 
Plenary  indulgences  were  given  for  a  visit  to  the  shrine,  and  an 
official  renter  was  kept  to  record  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
relics  of  the  saint.  The  shrine  was  magnificentiy  adorned  with 
the  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  offered  by  the  pious.  It  was 
plundered  by  Heniy  VIII.,  to  whom  the  memory  of  Becket  was 
specially  obnoxious;  but  the  reformers  were  powerless  to 
expunge  the  name  of  the  saint  from  the  Roman  calendar,  on 
which  it  still  remains.    Even  to  those  who  are  in  sympi*  thy  with 
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the  principles  for  which  he  fought,  the  posthumous  reputation 
of  Becket  must  appear  strangely  exaggerated.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  course  of  his  long  struggle  with  the  state  he  fell  more 
and  more  under  the  dominion  of  personal  motives.  At  the  last 
he  fought  not  so  much  for  an  idea  as  for  the  humiliation  of  an 
opponent  by  whom  he  had  been  ungenerously  treated.  William 
of  Newburgh  appears  to  express  the  verdict  of  the  most  impartial 
contemporaries  when  he  says  that  the  bishop  was  tdo  juslitiae 
fervidus,  utrum  atUcm  plsne  secundum  scientiam  navil  Deus: 
*'  burning  with  zeal  for  justice,  but  whether  altogether  according 
to  wisdom  God  knows." 

Authorities. — Original. — The  correspondence  of  Becket  and 
most  of  the  contemporary  biographies  arc  collected  by  J.  C.  Robert- 
son in  MaUriaU  for  the  History  of  Thcmas  Becket  (7  vols^  Rolls 
Scries.  187^-1885;.  See  also  the  Vie  de  Saint  Thomas,  by  Gamier 
de  Pont  Sainte  Maxence  (ed.  Hippeau,  Paris,  18S9).  For  the 
chronology  of  the  controversy  sec  Eyton's  Itinerary  of  Henry  II. 

Modem: — Morris,  Li^e  and  Martyrdom  of  St  ihomas  Becket 
(London,  1885);  Lhuillicr,  Saint  Thomas  de  Cantorbfry  (a  vols., 
Paris.  I8i9i'-i893) :  J.  C.  Robertson,  Becket  (London,  1859);  F.  W. 
Maitland,  Roman  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of  England,  c.  iv. ;  J.  A. 
Froude  in  hb  Short  Studies,  vol.  iv.,  and  Freeman  in  his  Historical 
Essays  (1871),  give  noteworthy  but  conflicting  appreciations. 

(H.  W.  C  D.) 

BECKFORD,  WILLIAM  (1760-1844).  English  author,  son  of 
Alderman  William  Beckford  (1709-1770),  was  bom  on  the  xst 
of  October  1760.  His  father  was  lord  mayor  of  London  in 
1762  and  again  in  1769;  he  was  a  famous  supporter  of  John 
Wilkes,  and  on  his  monument  in  the  Guildhall  were  afterwards 
inscribed  the  words  of  his  manly  and  outspoken  reproof  to 
George  III.  on  the  occasion  of  the  City  of  London  address  to 
the  king  in  1770.  At  the  age  of  eleven  young  Beckford  inherited 
a  princely  fortune  from  his  father.  He  married  Lady  Margaret 
Gordon  in  1783,  and  spent  his  brief  married  life  in  Switzerland. 
After  his  wife's  death  (1786)  he  travelled  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  wrote  his  Portuguese  Letters  (published  1834,  1835),  which 
rank  with  his  best  work.  He  afterwards  returned  to  England, 
and  after  selling  his  old  house,  Fonthill  Abbey,  Wiltshire,  began 
to  build  a  magnificent  residence  there,  on  which  he  expended  in 
about  eighteen  years  the  sum  of  £273,000.  His  eccentricities, 
together  with  the  strict  seclusion  in  which  he  lived,  gave  rise 
tc  scandal,  probably  unjustified.  In  1822  he  sold  his  house, 
together  with  its  splendid  libraiy  and  pictures,  to  John  Farquhar, 
and  soon  after  one  of  the  towers,  260  ft.  high,  fell,  destroying 
part  of  the  villa  in  the  ruins.  Beckford  erected  another  lofty 
structure  on  Lansdowne  Hill,  near  Bath,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  till  his  death  in  1 844.  His  first  work.  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  Extraordinary  Painters  (i  780)  was  a  slight,  sarcastic ;>»  d'esprit. 
In  1782  he  wrote  in  French  his  oriental  romance.  The  History 
of  the  Caliph  Vathek,  which  appeared  in  English,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Henley,  in  1786  and  has  taken  its  place  as 
one.of  the  finest  productions  of  luxuriant  imagination. 

Beckford's  wealth  and  large  expenditure,  his  position  as  a 
collector  and  patron  of  letters  (he  bought  Gibbon's  library  at 
Lausanne),  his  literary  industry,  and  his  reputation  as  author 
of  Vathekf  make  him  an  interesting  figure  in  literary  history. 
He  had  a  seat  in  parliament  from  1784  to  1793,  and  again  from 
1806  to  1820.  He  left  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  xoth  duke  of  Hamilton. 

Cyrus  Redding's  Memoir  (1859)  is  the  only  full  biography,  but 
prohx;  see  Dr  R.  Garnctt's  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Vathek 
(1893)- 

BBCKINGTON  (or  Bekyntom),  THOMAS  (c.  1390-1465), 
English  statesman  and  prelate,  was  bom  at  Beckington  in 
Somerset,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  ^ew  College, 
Oxford.  Having  entered  the  church  he  held  many  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  and  became  dean  of  the  Arches  in  1433;  then 
devoting  his  time  to  secular  affairs  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Calais  in  1439,  and  to  John  IV.,  count  of  Armagnac,  in  1442. 
At  this  time  Beckington  was  acting  as  secretary  to  Henry  VI., 
and  soon  after  his  return  in  1443  he  was  appointed  lord  privy 
seal  and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  bishop  erected  many 
buildings  in  Wells,  and  died  there  on  the  14th  of  January  1465. 
The  most  important  results  of  Beckington's  missions  to  France 


were  one  Latin  journal,  written  by  himself,  referring  to  the 

embassy  to  Calais;  and  another,  written  by  one  of  his  attendants, 

relating  to  the  journey  to  Armagnac. 

Bcckington's  own  journal  is  oubltshcd  in  the  Proceedints  ef  Uu 
Privy  Council,  vol.  v..  edited  by  N.  H.  Nicolas  (183s) :  and  the  other 
journal  in  the  Official  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Bekynton,  edited  by 
G.  Williams  for  the  Rolls  Scries  (1872),  which  contains  manv  inter* 
esting  letters.  This  btter  journal  has  been  translated  into  Ei^Usb 
by  N.  H.  Nicolas  (1828).  See  G.  G.  Perry, "  Bishop  Beckington  sad 
Henry  VL."  in  the  English  Historical  Review  (1894). 

BECKMANN.  JOHANN  (1739-1811),  German  sdcntlfic  author, 
was  bom  on  the  4th  of  June  1739  at  Hoya  in  Hanover,  where  bis 
father  was  postmaster  and  receiver  of  taxes.  He  was  edccatd 
at  Stade  and  the  university  of  Gdttingeo.  The  death  oi  L> 
mother  in  1762  having  deprived  him  of  his  means  of  supp&ct. 
he  went  in  1763  on  the  invitation  of  the  pastor  of  the  Tjuhrrg 
community,  Anton  Friedrich  BOsching,  the  founder  of  the 
modem  historic  statistical  method  of  geography,  to  teach  naturJ 
history  in  the  Lutheran  academy,  St  Petersburg.  This  office  k 
relinquished  in  1765,  and  travelled  in  Denmark  and  Swedu, 
where  he  studied  the  methods  of  working  the  mines,  and  mads 
the  acquaintance  of  Linnaeus  at  Upsala.  In  1766  be  vis 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  GotticgeL. 
There  he  lectured  on  political  and  domestic  eamomy  with  socb 
success  that  in  1770  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor.  H« 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  students  into  the  workshops', 
that  they  might  acquire  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theozetkal 
knowledge  of  different  processes  and  handicrafts,  ^^liile  ih;s 
engaged  he  determined  to  trace  the  histoiy  and  describe  ihf 
existing  condition  of  each  of  the  arts  and  sciences  on  which  be 
was  lecturing,  being  perhaps  incited  by  the  Biblieihccee  ci 
Albrecht  von  Holler.  But  even  Beckmann's  industry  ard 
ardour  were  unable  to  overtake  the  amount  of  study  neceshaiy 
for  this  task.  He  therefore  confined  his  attention  to  scvcril 
practical  arts  and  trades;  and  to  these  labours  we  owe  b» 
Beitrdge  sur  Ceschickte  der  ErjindungtH  (i78o-i8os)»  tracsbu.: 
into  English  as  the  History  of  Inventions — a  work  in  which  ht 
relates  the  origin,  history  and  recent  condition  ol  the  viricss 
machines,  utensils,  &c.,  employed  in  trade  and  for  daaxA'-: 
purposes.  This  work  entitles  Beckmann  to  be  regarded  as^t 
founder  of  scientific  technology,  a  term  which  he  was  the  first 
to  use  in  1772.  In  1772  Beckmann  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe 
Royal  Society  of  G5ttingen,  and  he  contributed  valuable  sdcntic 
dissertations  to  its  proceedings  until  1783,  when  he  withdm 
from  all  further  share  in  its  work.  He  died  on  the  jrd  of  Ftbruio 
181 1.  Other  important  works  of  Beckmann  are  Emtwvfc^tr 
allgemeinen  Technologic  (1806);  AnleUung  zvr  Hauddsaissn- 
schaft  (1789);  Vorhereiiung  mr  Warenkunde  (i79S'i^^  > 
Beitrdge  zur  Okonomie,  Tecknologiet  Polizti-  tmd  Komc^- 
wissenschaft  (1777-1791). 

BECKWITH,  JAMES  CARROLL  (1852-  ),  American  por- 
trait-painter, was  bom  at  Hannibal,  Missouri,  on  the  23ril  c' 
September  1852.  He  studied  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York  City,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  Dcmbcr. 
and  in  Paris  (1873-1878)  under  C^arolus  Duran.  Returning  to  '^ 
United  States  in  1878,  he  gradually  became  a  promineot  ifost 
in  American  art.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  foraatio  ol 
the  Fine  Arts  Society,  and  was  president  of  the  National  Fne 
Art  League,  which  attempted  to  secure  the  repeal  <tf  the  Americis 
duty  on  works  of  art.  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  W.  M. 
Chase  (1882),  of  Miss  Jordan  (1883),  of  Mark  Twain,  T.  K 
Janvier,  General  Schofidd  and  William  Walton.  He  dtcozitei 
one  of  the  domes  of  the  Manufactures  Building  at  the  ColuEcbiiii 
Exposition,  Qiicago,  1893. 

BECKWITH.  Sm  THOMAS  StbllBY  (1771-X831),  Bxitisb 
genera],  was  the  son  of  Major-General  John  Bcckwith,  who  ns 
colonel  of  the  20th  regiment  (Lancashire  Fusiliers)  in  the  chAT 
at  Minden.  In  1791  he  entered  the  71st  regiment  (then  ccd- 
manded  by  Colonel  David  Baird),  in  which  he  served  ia  kdJ 
and  elsewhere  until  x8oo,  when  he  obtained  a  company  in  Ccb&a 
Coote  Manningham's  experimental  regiment  of  riflemen,  sixe^y 
afterwards  numbered  as  the  95th  Rifles  and  now  called  th«  K,5e 
Brigade.    In  1802  he  vas  promoted  major,  and  in  the  foCo^ics 
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ye»r  lieuteMEl-rolonel.  Beefcwilh  was  one  of  the  fivoDrite 
officers  of  Sir  JohD  Moore  in  tbt  famoufl  amp  of  Shomcliffe,  aod 
aided  that  geoeral  in  the  tnining  of  the  troops  which  aftem.rda 
became  the  Light  Division.  In  ifio6  he  lervcd  in  the  expedition 
to  Hanover,  ood  in  iSo?  in  tliat  which  captured  Ccpcnhagen.  In 
igD6  the  Rifies  were  preaent  at  Vimeiia,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
Sii  John  Moon  Ihey  bore  the  brunt  of  the  rearguard  filling. 
Beckwith  took  part  in  the  great  march  oi  Cnuiurd  to  ttie  Geld  of 
Tataven.  in  the  advanced  guard  fights  on  the  Coa  in  rSio  and 
in  the  campaign  tn  Portugal.  On  the  fonaaticm  of  the  Lif^t 
Division  be  waa  EJvm  n  bngade  command  in  it.  After  the 
brilliant  action  ol  Sabogal,  Beckwitb  bad  to  rttin  for  t.  time 
(rom  ictive  leivice,  bul  the  Ri£et  and  the  biigsde  be  had 
Itained  and  commanded  added  to  their  fame  on  every  lubsequen  t 
ballleSeld.  In  iSii  he  wmt  to  Canada  as  auisisni  quatier- 
raaster-generml^  and  be  look  part  m  the  war  agaiosl  the  UniLcd 
Stales.  In  1S14  he  bccatne  major-gcBiial.  and  in  1315  was 
created  K.C.B.  In  1B17  be  was  made  colonel  commandant  ol 
the  Rifle  Brigade.  He  went  to  India  as  commandcr-in .chief 
at  Bombay  in  1S19,  and  was  promoted  lieu  tenant-general  In 
■he  following  year  He  died  on  the  151b  of  January  iSji  al 
Mahablesbwar. 

His  elder  brother.  Sir  Geoicc  Bfckwiik  (i7S3-iSi3),  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  regimenlal  officer  in  the  American  War 
of  Iiuiepf  ndence,  and  served  subsequently  in  high  administrative 
posla  and  in  numerous  successful  mititaiy  cf^ralions  in  the 
West  Indies  during  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wafi.  He  was  made  a  K.B.  lor  his  capture  of  Martinique  in 
iSoq,  and  attained  the  full  rank  of  general  in  1814.  Sir  George 
Beckwith  commanded  the  foicei  in  Ireland,  1S16-1830  He 
died  hi  London  en  the  lethof  March  iSij. 

Their  nephew,  Hajor.General  Jobn  Cbakles<  Beckwith 
(1789-1845),  joiiied  the  50th  regiment  in  1S03,  exchanging  in 
1804  into  the  flsth  Rifles,  with  which  regiment  he  served  in 
the  Peninsular  campaigns  of  1808-10.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  oq  the  itaH  of  Ihc  Light  Division,  and  he  was  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  despatches,  becoming  in  1814  ■  brevet- 
TTuior,  and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (in  which  he  lost  a  leg) 
li«iieoant4ilonel  and  C.B.  In  iBio  he  left  active  service. 
Seven  yean  later  an  accident  drew  his  attention  to  the  Waldensts, 
whose  past  histoiy  and  present  condition  mfluenccd  him  so 
strongly  that  he  settled  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  The  rest 
of  hb  life  was  ^Knt  in  the  self-imposed  task  ol  educating 
the  Waldenses,  for  whom  he  established  and  maintained  a  brge 
numberof  schools,  and  in  reviving  the  earlier  fail h  of  the  people. 
In  1S4S  King  Charles  Albert  made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
St  Maurice  and  St  Laiarus.  He  waa  promoted  colonel  in  the 
Brilish  army  in  1S3;  and  mafor-general  in  1S46.  He  died  on 
the  19th  of  July  1S61  al  La  Tone,  Picdmoni. 

BECKZ,  PIERRE  JBAH  (1795-1887).  general  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  was  bom  at  Sichem  in  Belgium  on  the  Sth  of  February 
i;05,  and  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  order  at  Hilde^cim  in 
iBro.    His  firsl  important  post  was  as  pnjcuiator  for  the  province 

coll(se  at  Louvain,  and,  after  serving  as  secretary  to  the  pro- 
vincials of  Belgium  and  Austria,  was  elected  head  of  the  order 
ia  iSsi-  His  tenure  of  office  was  marked  by  an  increased  ual 
for  missions  in  Protestant  lands,  and  by  iJie  removal  of  ihe 
society's  headquarters  from  Rome  to  Fiesoie  near  Fhrnnce  in 
1870.  His  chief  literary  work  was  the  ollen-tianslatcd  Umlli  oj 
ifary  (Vienna,  i84j).  He  retired  in  September  18S3.  being 
succeeded  by  Anthony  M.  Anderlfdy,  a  Swiss,  who  had  seen 
scrvite  to  the  United  Slato.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  4th  ol 
March  18S7. 

SECqUE,  HEMRT  FRANCOIS  (1837-1809).  Frencb  dramatist, 
waa  bom  on  the  9th  of  April  iSj7  in  Paris.  He  wroU  the  book 
of  an  open  SardaiupBli  in  imitation  of  Lord  Byron  for  the 
music  of  M.  Viclorin  Joncijrcs  in  1867,  but  his  Rist  important 
work,  if  fciW  Pflii/w,  appeared  in  1S70.  The  importance  of  this 
sombre  drama  was  fiist  rtaliied  when  it  was  revived  at  the 
Odfon  in  1886.  Lcs  Cerbraur  (iSSi)  cstiblished  Becgue's  po»- 
lioD  u  an  innovator,  and  in  iSSjheproducedhiiinDitsuccatful 
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BtcqDSR,  GUETAVO  ADOLFO  (iSj^iE?"),  Span 
and  romance-writer,  was  bom  at  Seville  00  the  1 7tb  of  February 
i8]6.  Left  an  oiphan  al  an  early  age,  he  was  educated  by  his 
godmother,  refused  to  adopt  any  profession,  and  drifted  to 
Madrid,  where  he  obtained  a  small  post  in  the  d 


led  a  precarious  living  by  translating  foreign 
great  poverty  at  Madrid  on  the  23nd  of 
uecember  iHjo.  riis  works  were  publi^ed  posthumously  in 
1873.  In  such  prose  tales  as  El  Rayo  it  Luna  and  £11  Mnjcr  it 
Mafrd,  Btcquer  is  manifestly  influenced  by  Hoflmann,  and  as  a 
MM  he  baa  analogies  with  Heine.  He  dwcils  in  a  fairyland  of 
lis  own,  crooning  a  weird  elBn  music  which  has  no  parallel  in 
Spanish;  bis  work  is  unfinished  amf  unequal,  but  it  issngularly 
ree  from  the  rhetoric  characteristic  of  bit  native  Andalu^a, 
ind  its  lyrical  ardour  is  of  a  beautiful  sweetness  and  smcerity. 

"  if  a  French  family,  several  members 

iguishcd  in  chemical  and  physical 


ANTOIMECfaiikBECijtrEREl  (1788-1878),  was  be 

£cole  Polytechnique  he  became  inghtifur-s^uier 

to  1812,  and  again  in  France  in  1814.    He  then 
the  army  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  xientifii 
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His  earliest  work  was  mineralogieal  u)  character,  but  he  soon 
lumed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  electticity  and  especially 
of  elect  rochemktry.  In  1837  he  received  the  Copley  medal 
from  the  Royal  Society  "  for  his  various  memoirs  on  electricity, 
end  particularly  for  those  on  the  production  of  metallic  sulphurcis 
and  sulphur  by  the  long-continued  action  of  electricity  of  very 
low  tension,"  which  it  waa  hoped  would  lead  to  increased  know, 
ledge  of  the  "  recompoiution  of  cryslalliicd  bodies,  and  the 
processes  whidi  may  have  been  employed  by  nature  in  the 
production  of  such  bodies  in  the  mineral  kingdom."  In  bio- 
logical chemistry  he  worked  at  the  problems  of  animal  heat  and 
at  the  phenomeni  accompanying  the  growth  of  plants,  and  he 
also  devoted  much  time  to  meteorological  questions  and  obser. 
vations.  He  was  a  prdific  writer,  his  books  including  TreiU 
d'Otelridliada  mnpUtiait  (1834-1840).  Trailt  ii  phytiqia  iimt 
ici  tapport!  litre  !a  chimu  (1S41),  Elfmails  it  Vttrdro-ckinit 
{1S43), Traill  cimp!ildiimatn<l:siiit(iSa5),£le<nenli  it  pkyiiiiiit 
IcrrfOri  d  it  inlUoroloiu  (1847),  and  Da  iHmali  d  ie  firjlartili 
qu-cziriml  lcs  sots  heists  U  ilboisli  (1853).  He  died  on  the  18th 
of  January  1S7S  m  Paris,  where  from  1837  he  had  been  professor 
of  physio  at  the  Mus^  d'Histoire  Katurelle. 

Hbson,  AixxANnSE  Edudnd  BECQUESEt  (i8»i-i8qi),  wni 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  March  18:0,  and  was  in  turn  his 
pupil,  assistant  and  successor  at  the  Mus^  d'Histoire  Naturelle; 
he  was  also  appointed  professor  at  the  short-lived  Agronomic 
Institute  at  Versailles  in  1849.  and  in  1853  rccdved  the  chair 
of  physics  al  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  cl  Mfliers.  Edmond 
Becquerel  was  associated  with  his  father  to  much  of  his  work, 
but  he  himself  paid  qKciat  attention  10  the  study  of  light, 
investigating  the  photochemical  effects  and  ^cctroscoplc 
characters  of  solar  radiation  and  the  electric  light,  and  the 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence,  particularly  as  di^layed  by 

neiion  with  these  latter  inquiries  that  he  devised  his  phosphoro- 
scope,  an  apparatus  which  enabled  the  interval  betu'ecn  ejpr»ure 
to  the  source  of  light  and  observation  of  the  resulting  cOccts  to 
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be  varied  at  will  and  accurately  measured.  He  published  in 
1 867- 1 868  a  treatise  in  two  volumes  on  La  Lumiire,  ses  causes 
et  ses  effets.  He  also  investigated  the  diamagnetic  and  para- 
magnetic properties  of  substances;  and  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  phenomena  of  electrochemical  decomposition,  accumu- 
lating much  evidence  in  favour  of  Faraday's  law  and  proposing 
a  modified  statement  of  it  which  was  intended  to  cover  certain 
apparent  exceptions.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  i  ith  of  May  1891. 

Antoine  Hensi  Becquerel  (1852-1908),  son  of  the  last- 
named,  who  succeeded  to  his  chair  at  the  Mus£e  d'Histoire 
NatureQe  in  1892,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  xsth  of  December 
1852,  studied  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  where  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  1895,  and  in  2875  entered  the  department  des 
ponls  et  chaussies,  of  which  in  1894  he  became  ingtnieur  en  ckef. 
He  was  distinguished  as  the  discoverer  of  radioactivity,  having 
found  in  1896  that  uraniimi  at  ordinary  temperatures  emits  an 
invisible  radiation  which  in  many  respects  resembles  ROntgen 
rays,  and  can.  affect  a  photographic  plate  after  passing  through 
thin  pUtes  of  metal.  For  his  reseaz^hes  in  this  department  he 
was  in  1903  awarded  a  Nobel  prize  jointly  with  Pierre  Cu(ie, 
He  also  engaged  in  work  on  magnetism,  the  polarization  of  lig^t, 
phosphorescence  and  the  absorption  of  li^^t  in  crystals.  He 
died  at  Croisic  in  Brittany  on  the  25th  of  August  1908. 

BED  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  German  BeU^  probably 
connected  with  the  Indo-European  root  bhodh,  seen  in  the 
Lat.  foderet  to  dig;  so  "  a  dug-out  place  "  for  safe  resting,  or 
in  the  same  sense  as  a  garden  "  bed  "),  a  general  term  for  a 
resting  or  sleeping  place  for  men  and  animals,  and  in  particular 
for  the  article  of  household  furniture  for  that  object,  and  so  used 
by  analogy  in  other  senses,  involving  a  supporting  surface  or 
layer.  The  accompaniments  of  a  domestic  b»l  (bedding,  cover- 
lets, &c.)  have  naturally  varied  considerably  in  different  times, 
and  its  form  and  decoration  and  social  associations  have  con- 
siderable historical  interest.  The  Egyptians  had  high  bedsteads 
which  were  ascended  by  steps,  with  bolsters  .or  pillows,  and 
curtains  to  hang  round.  Often  there  was  a  head-rest  as  well, 
semi-cylindrical  and  made  of  stone,  wood  or  metaL  Assyrians, 
Medes  and  Persians  had  beds  of  a  similar  kind,  and  frequently 
decorated  their  furniture  with  inlays  or  apfiiqiUs  of  metal, 
mother-of-pearl  and  ivory.  The  oldest  account  of  a  bedstead 
is  probably  that  of  Ulysses  which  Homer  describes  him  as  making 
in  his  own  house,  but  he  also  mentions  the  inlaying  of  the  wood- 
work of  beds  with  gold,  silver  and  ivory.  The  Greek  bed  had 
a  wooden  frame,  with  a  board  at  the  head  and  bands  of  hide 
laced  across,  upon  which  skins  were  placed.  At  a  later  period 
the  bedstead  was  often  veneered  with  expensive  woods;  some- 
times it  was  of  solid  ivory  veneered  with  tortoise-shell  and  with 
silver  feet;  often  it  was  of  bronze.  The  pillows  and  coverings 
also  became  more  costly  and  beautiful;  the  most  celebrated 
places  for  their  manufacture  were  Miletus,  Corinth  and  Carthage. 
Folding  beds,  too,  appear  in  the  vase  paintings.  The  Roman 
mattresses  were  stuffed  with  reeds,  hay,  wool  or  feathers;  the 
last  was  used  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  custom 
demanded  luxury.  Small  cushions  were  placed  at  the  head 
and  sometimes  at  the  back.  The  bedsteads  were  high  and  could 
only  be  ascended  by  the  help  of  steps. '  They  were  often  arranged 
for  two  persons,  and  had  a  board  or  railing  at  the  back  as  well 
as  the  raised  portion  at  the  head.  The  counterpanes  were  some- 
times very  costly,  generally  purple  embroidered  with  figures 
in  gold;  and  rich  hangings  fdl  to  the  ground  masking  the  front. 
The  bedsteads  themselves  were  often  of  bronze  inlaid  with  silver, 
and  Elagabalus,  like  some  modem  Indian  princes,  had  one  of 
solid  silver.  In  the  walls  of  some  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii 
bed  niches  are  found  which  were  probably  closed  by  curtains 
or  sliding  partitions.  The  marriage  bed,  kcius  genialiSf  was  much 
decorated,  and  was  placed  in  the  atrium  opposite  the  door.  A 
low  pallet-bed  used  for  sick  persons  was  known  as  scimpodium. 
Other  forms  of  couch  were  called  lectus,  but  were  not  beds  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word  except  the  leclusfunebris,  on  which 
the  body  of  a  dead  person  lay  in  state  for  seven  days,  dad  in  a 
toga  and  rich  garments,  and  surrounded  by  flowers  and  foliage. 
This  bed  rested  on  ivory  legs,  over  which  purple  blankets 


embroidered  with  gold  were  spread,  and  was  plarad  in  the  atrius 
with  the  foot  to  the  door  and  witH  a  pan  of  incense  by  its  side. 
The  ancient  Germans  lay  on  the  floor  on  beds  of  leaves  covered 
with  skins,  or  in  a  kind  of  shallow  chest  filled  with  leaves  lod 
moss.  In  the  early  middle  ages  they  laid  carpets  on  the  floor 
or  on  a  bench  against  the  waU,  placed  upon  them  mattressa 
stuffed  with  feathers,  wool  or  hair,  and  used  skins  as  a  covtiiag. 
They  appear  to  have  generally  lain  naked  in  bed,  wrapping  thcm- 
sdves  in  the  large  linen  sheets  which  were  stretched  over  tk 
cushions.  In  the  xjth  century  luxury  increased,  and  bedstca(b 
were  made  of  wood  much  decorated  with  inlaid,  carved  aad 
painted  ornament.  They  also  used  folding  beds,  which  served 
as  couches  by  day  and  had  cushions  coverni  with  silk  hid  upon 
leather.  At  night  a  linen  sheet  was  spread  and  pillows  plaoni, 
while  silk-coveied  skins  served  as  coverieta.  Curtains  were  hmg 
from  the  ceiling  or  from  an  iron  arm  projecting  from  the  waL 
The  Carolingian  MSS..  show  metal  bedsteads  much  higher  tt 
the  head  than  at  the  feet,  and  this  shape  continued  in  use  till 
the  13th  century  in  France,  many  cushions  being  added  to  raise 
the  body  to  a  sloping  position.  In  the  X2th-century  MSS.  the 
bedsteads  appear  much  richer,  with  inlays,  carving  axKl  paintiag, 
and  with  embroidered  coverlets  and  mattresses  in  harmooy. 
Curtains  were  himg  above  the  bed,  and  a  small  hanging  kmp 
is  often  shown.  In  the  14th  century  the  woodwork  became  of 
less  importance,  being  generally  entirely  covered  by  hangicgs 
of  rich  materials.  Silk,  velvet  and  even  cloth  d  gold  were  muck 
used.  Inventories  from  the  beginning  of  the  X4th  centuiy  give 
details  of  these  hangings  lined  with  fur  and  richly  embroideRd. 
Then  it  was  that  the  tester  bed  made  its  first  appearance,  the 
tester  being  slung  from  the  ceiling  or  fastened  to  the  walk, 
a  form  which  developed  later  into  a  room  within  a  room,  shot 
in  by  double  curtains,  sometimes  even  so  as  to  exdude  afl 
draughts.  The  space  between  bed  and  wall  was  called  the 
ruelle,  and  very  intimate  friends  were  recdvcd  there.  In  the 
xsth  century  beds  became  very  large,  reaching  to  7  or  8  ft 
by  6  or  7  ft.  VioUet-le-Duc  says  that  the  mattresses  were  filled 
with  pea-shucks  or  straw — ^ndther  wod  nor  hocscfaair  is 
mentioned— but  feathers  also  were  used.  At  this  time  great 
personages  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  most  of  their  property 
about  with  them,  induding  beds  and  bed-hangings,  and  for  tb^ 
reason  the  bedsteads  were  for  the  most  part  mere  frameworks 
to  be  covered  up;  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  ccntuzy 
bedsteads  were  made  lighter  and  more  decorative,  since  tbe 
lords  remained  in  the  same  phce  for  longer  periods^  In  the 
museimi  at  Nancy  is  a  fine  bedstead  of  this  period  which  bdoogtd 
to  Antoine  de  Lorraine.  It  has  a  carved  head  and  foot  as  veil 
as  the  uprights  which  support  the  tester.  Another  is  in  the 
Mus^  Cluny  ascribed  to  Pierre  de  Gondi,  very  architectunl  in 
design,  with  a  bracketed  cornice,  and  turned  and  carved  posts; 
at  the  head  figures  of  warriors  watch  the  sleeper.  Louis  XIV. 
had  an  enormous  niunber  of  sumptuous  beds,  as  many  as  413 
bdng  described  in  the  inventories  of  his  palaces.  Some  of  thesi 
had  embroideries  enriched  with  pearls,  and  figures  on  a  silver 
or  golden  ground.  The  carving  was  the  woii:  of  Proux  or 
Caffieri,  and  the  gilding  by  La  Baronnidre.  The  great  bed  at 
Versailles  had  crimson  vdvet  curtains  on  which  **  The  Triumph 
of  Venus"  was  embroidered.  So  much  gold  was  used  that 
the  velvet  scarcdy  showed.  Under  the  influence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  which  is  now  on 
the  tester,  replaced  "  The  Triumph  of  Venus."  In  the  17th 
century,  which  has  been  called  "  the  century  of  magnificent 
beds,"  the  style  d  la  duchesse,  with  tester  and  ctirtains  only  at 
the  head,  replaced  the  more  enclosed  beds  in  France,  thoush 
they  lasted  much  longer  in  England.  In  the  x8ih  ceDtni)' 
feather  pillows  were  first  used  as  coverings  in  Germany,  whidi 
in  the  fashions  of  the  bed  and  the  curious  etiquette  connected 
with  the  bedchamber  followed  France  for  the  most  pAxu  The 
beds  were  d  ia  duchesse,  but  in  France  itself  there  was  great 
variety  both  of  name  and  shape — the  lit  A  alcove^  Ut  d'amge, 
which  had  no  columns,  but  a  suspended  tester  with  curtaias 
drawn  back,  lit  d  VAnglaise,  which  looked  like  a  high  sofa  by 
day,  lit  en  baldaquin,  with  the  tester  fixed  against  tbe  vallf 
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(ii  d  couroHite  with  a  tester  shaped  like  a  crown,  a  style  which 
appeared  uadcr  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  fashionable  under  the 
Restoration  and  Louis  Philippe,  and  lit  d  VimpiriaU,  which  had 
a  curved  tester,  are  a  few  of  their  varieties.  The  lU  en  baidaquiit 
of  Napoleon  I.  is  still  at  Fontainebleau,  and  the  Garde  Meuble 
contains  several  richly  carved  beds  of  a  more  modem  date. 
The  custom  of  the  "  bed  of  justice  "  upon  which  the  king  of 
France  reclined  when  he  was  present  in  parliament,  the  princes 
being  seated,  the  great  officials  standing,  and  the  lesser  officials 
kneeling,  was  held  to  denote  the  royal  power  even  more  than  the 
throne.  Louis  XI.  is  credited  with  its  first  use,  and  the  custom 
lasted  till  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  From  the  habit  of  using 
this  bed  to  hear  petition^,  &c.,  came  the  usage  of  the  g^and  lit, 
which  was  provided  wherever  the  king  stayed,  called  also  lit  de 
paremetU  or  lit  de  parade,  rather  later.  Upon  thia^  bed  the  dead 
king  lay  in  state.  The  beds  of  the  king  and  queen  were  saluted 
by  the  courtiers  as  if  they  were  altars,  and  none  approached  them 
even  when  there  was  no  railing  to  prevent  it.  These  railings 
were  apparently  placed  for  other  than  ceremonial  reasons 
originally,  and  in  the  accounts  of  several  castles  in  the  15th 
century  mention  is  made  of  a  railing  to  keep  dogs  from  the  bed. 
In  the  ckambre  de  parade,  where  the  ceremonial  bed  was  placed, 
certain  persons,  such  as  ambassadors  or  great  lords,  whom  it 
was  desired  to  honour,  were  received  in  a  more  intimate  fashion 
than  the  crowd  of  courtiers.  The  petit  lever  was  held  in  the 
bedroom  itself,  the  grand  lever  in  the  chambre  de  parade.  At 
Versailles  women  received  their  friends  in  their  beds,  both  before 
and  after  childbirth,  during  periods  of  mourning,  and  even 
directly  after  marriage — ^in  fact  in  any  circumstances  which 
were  thought  deserving  of  congratulation  or  condolence.  During 
the  17th  century  this  curious  custom  became  general,  perhaps  to 
avoid  the  tiresome  details  of  etiquette.  Portable  beds  were  used 
in  high  society  in  France  till  the  end  of  the  ancien  rigime.  The 
earliest  of  which  mention  has  been  found  belonged  to  Charles 
the  Bold  (see  Memoirs  of  Philippe  de  Comincs).  They  had 
curtains  over  a  light  framework,  and  were  in  their  way  as  fine 
as  the  stationary  beds.  Iron  beds  appear  in  the  i8th  century; 
the  advertisements  recommend  them  as  free  from  the  insects 
which  sometimes  infested  wooden  bedsteads,  but  one  is  mentioned 
in  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  the  castle  of  Nerac  in  1569, 
*'  un  lit  de  fcr  et  de  cuivre,  avec  quatre  petites  colonnes  de  laiton, 
ensemble  quatre  satyrcs  de  laiton,  quatre  petits  vases  de  laiton 
pour  mettre  sur  les  colonnes;  dedans  le  dit  lit  il  y  a  la  figure 
d'OIopheme  ensemble  de  Judith,  qui  sont  d'ldb&tre."  In 
Scotland,  Brittany  and  Holland  the  dosed  bed  with  sliding  or 
folding  shutters  has  persisted  till  our  own  day,  and  in  England — 
where  beds  were  commonly  quite  simple  in  form — the  four- 
poster,  with  tester  and  curtains  all  round,  was  the  usual  citizen's 
bed  till  the  middle  of  the  igXh  century.  Many  fine  examples 
exist  of  17th-century  carved  oak  bedsteads,  some  of  which  have 
found  their  way  into  museums.  The  later  forms,  in  which 
maho^^ny  was  usually  the  wood  employed,  are  much  less  archi- 
tectural in  design.  Some  exceedingly  elegant  mahogany  bed- 
steads were  designed  by  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton, 
and  there  are  signs  that  English  taste  is  returning  to  the  wooden 
bedstead  in  a  lighter  and  less  monumental  form.       (J.  P.-B.) 

BED.  in  geology,  a  term  for  certain  kinds  of  rock  usually 
found  to  be  arranged  in  more  or  less  distinct  layers;  these  are 
the  beds  of  rock  or  strata.  Normally,  the  bedding  of  rocks  is 
horizontal  or  very  nearly  so;  when  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
of  a  bed  are  parallel,  the  bedding  is  said  to  be  regular;  if  it  is 
thickest  at  one  point  and  thins  away  thence  in  every  direction, 
the  bedding  is  lenticular.  Beds  may  be  thick  (50  ft.  or  more) 
or  so  thin  as  to  be  like  sheets  of  paper,  e.g.  paper  shales,  such 
thin  beds  being  often  termed  layers  or  laminae;  intermediate 
regular  varieties  may  be  called  fiags,  flagstones  or  tilestones. 
In  fine-grained  rocks  the  bedding  is  usually  thinner  and  more 
regular  than  in  coarser  rocks,  such  as  sandstones  and  grits. 
Bedding  is  confined  to  rocks  which  have  been  formed  under 
water  or  by  the  agency  of  wind;  these  are  the  "  stratified  " 
rocks. 

The  deposition  of  rock  material  by  moving  water  is  not  as 


a  rule  uniform,  sli^t  changes  in  the  velocity  produce  an  im- 
mediate change  in  the  size  of  the  particles  deposited  upon  a 
given  area;  thus  a  coarse  sand  layer  may  be  succeeded  by  a  finer 
sand  or  a  mud,  or  two  sandy  layers  may  be  separated  by  a  thin 
layer  of  muddy  shale.  Bedding  is  most  of  ten  induced  by  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  contiguous  strata;  thus  a  sandstone  is 
followed  by  a  shale  or  vice  versa^  changes  which  may  be  due 
to  the  varying  volume  or  velocity  of  a  current.  Or  the  nature 
of  the  deposit  may  be  influenced  by  chemical  actions,  whereby 
we  get  beds  of  rock-salt  or  gypsum  between  beds  of  marl.  Or 
again,  organic  activities  may  influence  the  deposit,  beds  of  coal 
may  succeed  layers  of  shale,  iron-stone  may  lie  between  lime- 
stones or  days,  a  layer  of  large  fossils  or  of  flints  may  determine 
a  bedding  plane  in  massive  limestones.  Flaky  minerals  like 
mica  freq\iently  assist  in  the  formation  of  bedding  planes; 
and  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  strata  upon  earlier  formed 
deposits  has  no  doubt  often  produced  a  tendency  in  the  par- 
tides  to  arrange,themselves  normal  to  the  direction  of  pressure, 
thus  causing  the  rock  to  split  more  readily  along  the  same 
direction. 

Where  rapidly-moving  currents  of  water  (or  air)  are  trans- 
porting or  depositing  sand,  &c.,  the  bedding  is  generally  not 
horizontal,  but  inclined  more  or  less  steeply;  this  brings  about 
the  formation  of  what  is  variously  called  "cross-bedding," 
"  diagonal  bedding",*'  current  bedding  "  or  improperly  "  false- 
bedding."  Igneous  materials,  when  deposited  through  the 
agency  of  water  or  air,  exhibit  bedding,  but  no  true  stratifica- 
tion is  seen  in  igneous  rocks  that  have  solidified  after  cooling, 
although  in  granites  and  similar  rocks  the  process  of  weather- 
ing frequently  produces  an  appearance  resembling  thb  structure. 
Miners  not  infrequently  describe  a  bed  of  rock  as  a  "  vein,"  if 
it  b  one  that  has  some  economic  value,  e.g.  a  "  vein  of  coal 
or  ironstone." (J.  A.  H.) 

BEDARESI,  TEDAIAH  (xa70-X34o),  Jewish  poet,  physician 
and  philosopher  of  Provence.  His  most  successful  work  was 
ab  ethical  treatise,  Bekinath  *(Xam  (Examination  of  the  World), 
a  didactic  poem  in  thirty-seven  short  sections.  The  work  is 
still  very  poptilar.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Tobias 
Goodman. 

BfiDARIEUX,  a  town  of  southern  France,  in  the  department 
of  H6rattlt,  on  the  Orb,  27  m.  N.N.W.  of  B£ziers  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1906)  5594.  The  town  has  a  x6th-century  church,  a  board  of 
trade  arbitration,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures,  a  com- 
munal college  and  a  school  of  drawing.  B^darieux  was  at  one 
timea  notable  manufacturing  centre.  Its  doth-weaving  industry, 
carried  on  under  a  special  royal  privilege  from  the  end  of  the  X7th 
century  to  the  Revolution,  employed  in  X789  as  many  as  5000 
workmen,  while  some  thousand  more  were  occupied  in  wool 
and  cotton  ginning,  &c.  In  spite  of  the  introduction  of  modem 
machinery  from  England,  the  industries  of  the  pbce  declined, 
mainly  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  trade  with  the  Levant;  but  of 
late  years  they  have  somewhat  revived,  owing  partly  to  the 
opening  up  of  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Besides  doth 
factories  and  wool-spinning  mills,  there  are  now  numerous 
taimeries  and  leather-dressing  works.  There  is  some  trade  in 
timber,  wool  and  agricultural  produce. 

BEDDGELERT  ("  Gelert's  grave  "),  a  village  in  Carnarvon- 
shire, North  Wales,  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon.  The  tradition  of 
Gelert,  Llewelyn's  hound,  being  buried  there  is  old  in  Wales; 
and  common  to  it  and  India  is  the  legend  of  a  dog  (or  ichneumon) 
saving  a  child  from  a  beast  of  prey  (or  reptile),  and  being  killed 
by  the  child's  father  under  the  delusion  that  the  animal  had 
slain  the  infant.  The  En^h  poet,  W.  R.  Spencer,  has  versified 
the  tale  of  Llewdyn,  king  of  Wales,  leaving  Gelert  and  the  baby 
prince  at  home,  returning  to  find  Gelert  stained  with  the  blood 
of  a  wolf,  and  killing  the  hound  because  he  thought  his  child  was 
slam.  Sir  W.  Jones,  the  Welsh  philologist  and  linguist,  gives 
the  Indian  equivalent  (Lord  Teignmouth's  Life  of  Jones,  ed. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Wilkes,  editor's  supplement).  A  Brahmin,  leaving 
home,  left  his  daughter  in  charge  of  an  ichneumon,  which  he  had 
long  cherished.  A  black  snake  came  up  and  was  killed  by  the 
ichneumon,  mistakenly  killed,  in  its  turn,  by  the  Brahmin  on 
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his  coming  back.  Another  version  is  the  medieval  romance  in 
The  Seven  Wise  Masters  of  Rome.  In  the  edition  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  it  is  told  by  "  the  first  master  " — a  knight 
had  one  son,  a  greyhound  and  a  falcon;  the  knight  went  to 
a  tourney,  a  snake  attacked  the  son,  the  falcon  roused  the  hound, 
which  killed  the  serpent,  by  down  by  the  cradle,  and  was  killed 
by  the  knight,  who  discovered  his  error,  like  Llewelyn,  and 
similarly  repented  (Villon  Society,  British  Museum  reprint,  by 
Gomme  and  Wheatley). 

On  the  west  of  Bmldgelert  is  Mocl  Hebog  (Bare-hill  of  the 
falcon),  a  hiding-place  of  Owen  Glendower.  Here,  in  1784,  was 
found  a  brass  Roman  shield.  Near  is  the  famous  Aberglaslyn 
Pass,  dividing  Carnarvon  and  Merioneth.  In  the  centre  is 
Cadair  Rh^s  Goch  o'r  Eryri,  a  rock  named  as  the  chair  of  Rhys 
Goch,  a  bard  contemporary  with  Glendower  (died  traditionally, 
1420).  Not  far  hence  passed  the  Roman  road  from  Uriconium 
to  Segontium  (see  Carnarvon). 

BEDDOES,  THOMAS  (i  760-1808),  English  physician  and 
scientific  writer,  was  bom  at  ShifTnall  in  Shropshire  on  the  X3th 
of  April  1760.  After  being  educated  at  Bridgnorth  grammar 
school  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  he  studied  medicine  in 
London  under  John  Sheldon  (1752-1808).  In  1784  he  pyblished 
a  translation  of  L.  Spallanzani's  Dissertations  on  Natural  History, 
and  in  1785  produced  a  translation,  with  original  notes,  of 
T.  O.  Bergman's  Essays  on  Elective  Attractions.  He  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Oxford  in  1786,  and,  after  visiting 
Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Lavoisier,  was  appointed 
reader  in  chemistry  at  Oxford  University  in  1788.  His  lectures 
attracted  large  and  appreciative  audiences;  but  his  sympathy 
with  the  French  Revolution  exciting  a  clamour  against  him,  he 
resigned  his  readership  in  1792.  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Denumstraiive  Evidence,  and 
the  History  of  Isaac  Jenkins,  a  story  which  powerfully  exhibits 
the  evils  of  drunkenness,  and  of  whidi  40,000  copies  are  reported 
to  have  been  sold.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  work  at 
his  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  Pneumatic  Institution  " 
for  treating  disease  by  the  inhalation  of  different  gases.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  Richard  Lovell  Edgcworth,  whose  daughter, 
Anna,  became  his  wife  in  1794.  In  1798  the  institution  was 
established  at  Clifton,  its  first  superintendent  being  Humphry 
Davy,  who  investigated  the  properties  of  nitrous  oxide  in  its 
laboratory.  The  original  aim  of  the  institution  was  gradually 
abandoned;  it  became  an  ordinary  sick-hospital,  and  was 
relinquished  by  its  projector  in  the  year  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  24th  of  December  1808.  Beddoes  was  a  man  of 
great  powers  and  wide  acquirements,  which  he  directed  to  noble 
and  philanthropic  purposes.  He  strove  to  effect  social  good  by 
popularizing  medical  knowledge,  a  work  for  which  his  vivid 
imagination  and  glowing  eloquence  eminently  fitted  him.  Be- 
sides the  writings  mentioned  above,  he  was  the  author  of 
Political  Pamphlets  (1795-1797),  a  popular  Essay  on  Consumption 
(1799),  which  won  the  admiration  of  Kant,  an  Essay  on  Fever 
( 1 807) ,  and  Hygeia,  or  Essays  Moral  and  Medical  (1807).  He  also 
edited  John  Brown's  Elements  of  Medicine  (i79s)>  &"^  Contribu- 
tions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knov^edge,  principally  from  the 

West  of  England  (1799). 
A  life  of  Beddoes  by  Dr  John  E.  Stock  wai  published  in  i8ia 

BEDDOES,  THOMAS  LOVELL  (1803-1849),  English  dramatist 
and  poet,  son  of  the  physician,  Thomas  Beddoes,  was  born  at 
Clifton  on  the  20th  of  July  1803.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Maria  Edgcworth,  the  novelist.  He  was  sent  to  Bath  grammar 
school  and  then  to  the  Charterhouse.  At  school  he  wrote  a  good 
deal  of  verse  and  a  novel  in  imitation  of  Fielding.  In  1820  he 
was  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  in  his  first  year 
published  The  Improvisatore,  afterwards  carefully  suppressed, 
and  in  1822  The  Bridt^s  Tragedy,  which  showed  him  as  the 
disciple  of  the  later  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dramatists.  The 
play  found  a  small  circle  of  admirers,  and  procured  for  Beddoes 
the  friendship  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall). 
Beddoes  retired  to  Southampton  to  read  for  his  degree,  and 
there  Procter  introduced  him  to  a  young  lawyer,  Thomas  Forbes 
Kelsall.  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate,  and  who  became 


his  biographer  and  editor.     At  this  time  he  composed  the 
dramatic  fragments  of  The  Second  Brother  and  Tmrtsmni. 
Unfortunately  he  lacked  the  power  of  a>nstnacting  a  pkA,  ud 
seemed  to  suffer  from  a  constitutional  inability  to  finish  toy- 
thing.    Beddoes  was  one  of  the  first  outside  the  limited  drde 
of  Shelley's  own  friends  to  recogniw  Shelley's  genhis,  and  he 
was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  imitatorsof  his  Ijrrical  method. 
In  the  stmuner  of  1824  be  was  summoned  to  Florence  by  the 
illness  of  his  mother,  but  she  died  before  he  arrived.    Heienuincd 
some  time  in  Italy,  and  met  Mrs  Shelley  and  Walter  Savaie 
Landor  before  he  returned  to  En^bnd.    In  1825  be  took  his 
degree  at  Oxford,  and  in  that  year  he  began  what  he  oils 
{Letters,  p.  68)  "  a  very  Gothic  styled  tragedy  "  with  "  a  jemti 
of  a  name."    This  work  was  completed  in  1829  as  the  fantastic 
and  incoherent  drama.  Death's  Jest  Book  or  The  FooTs  Tragedy; 
but  he  continued  to  revise  it  until  his  death,  and  it  wasosly 
published  posthumously.    On  leaving  Oxford  be  decided  10 
study  anatomy  and  physiology,  not,  however,  without  some  hope 
that  his  studies  might,  by  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  humaa 
mechanism,  further  his  efforts  as  a  dramatisL     In  the  autuam 
of  1825  he  entered  on  his  studies  at  Gdttingen,  where  be  remaioed 
for  four  years.    In  1829  he  removed  to  W&tzburg,  and  in  1S32 
obtained  his  doctorate  in  medicine,  but  his  intimate  assodatioi 
with  democratic  and  republican  leaders  in  Germany  and  Sviticr- 
land  forced  him  to  leave  Bavaria  without  receiving  his  dq>lona. 
He  settled  in  Ztirich,  where  he  practised  for  some  time  ss  a 
physician,  and  was  even  elected  to  be  professor  of  •comparative 
anatomy  at  the  university,  but  the  authorities  refused  to  ratify 
his  appointment  because  of  his  revolutionary  views.    He  fre- 
quently contributed  political  poems  and  articles  to  Gennan  uid 
Swiss  papers,  but  none  of  his  German  work  has  been  identified. 
The  years  at  Zurich  seem  to  have  been  the  happiest  of  his  life, 
but  in  1839  the  anti-liberal  riots  in  the  town  rendered  it  unsife 
foe  him,  and  early  in  the  next  year  he  had  to  escape  secretly. 
From  this  time  he  had  no  settled  home,  thou^  he  stored  hs 
books  at  Baden  in  Aargau.    His  long  residence  in  Germany  vas 
only  broken  by  visits  to  England  in  1828  to  take  his  master  of 
arts  degree,  in  1835,  in  1842  and  for  some  months  in  1846.    He 
had  adopteid  German  thou^t  and  manners  to  such  an  cxteot 
that  he  hardly  felt  at  home  in  En^^nd;  and  his  study  of  the 
German  language,  which  he  had  begun  in  x8aSi  1^  almost 
weaned  him  from  his  mother-tongue;  he  was,  as  be  says  in  a 
letter,  "  a  non-conductor  of  friend^p  ";  and  it  is  not  surprisiag 
that  his  old  friends  found  him  much  changed  and  eocentric    la 
1847  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  with  a  baker 
called  Dcgen,  to  whom  he  became  mudi  attached,  and  «hoa 
he  persuaded  to  become  an  actor.    He  took  Degoi  with  him  to 
Zurich,  where  he  chartered  the  theatre  for  one  ni^t  to  give  his 
friend  a  chance  of  playing  Hotspur.    The  two  squrated  at 
Basel,  and  in  a  fit  of  dejection  (May  1848)  Beddoes  triiDd  to  bleed 
himself  to  death.    He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  wrote  to 
his  friends  in  England  that  he  had  bad  a  ^  from  horseback. 
His  leg  was  amputated,  and  he  was  in  a  iur  way  to  iccovay 
when,  on  the  first  day  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  ho^tal,  ht 
took  curare,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  the  26th  of 
January  1849.    His  MSS.  he  left  in  the  charge  of  bis  fzksd 
Kelsall. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Kelsall  Beddoes  wrote^-"!  am 
convinced  the  man  who  is  to  awaken  the  drama  must  be  a  bold, 
trampling  fellow — ^no  creeper  into  worm-holes — ^no  reviser  even 
— however  good.  These  reanimations  are  vampire  cold.  Sodi 
ghosts  as  Marloe,  Webster,  &c,  are  better  dramatisis,  belter 
poets,  I  dare  say,  than  any  contemporaries  of  oax9--4wt  they 
are  ghosts— the  worm  is  in  their  pages  "  (Letters,  p.  50).  !■ 
spite  of  this  wise  judgment,  Beddoes  was  himsdf  a  "  creeper  into 
worm-holes,"  a  close  imitator  of  Marstoo  and  of  Cyril  Toameiir, 
especially  in  their  familiar  handling  of  the  phenomena  of  death, 
and  in  the  remoteness  from  ordinary  life  of  the  passioos  por* 
trayed.  In  his  blank  verse  be  cau|^t  to  a  certain  degiee  the 
manner  of  his  Jacobean  modek,  and  his  verse  abounds  in  beauti- 
ful imagery,  but  his  Death's  Jest  Book  is  only  finished  in  the 
sense  of  having  five    acts  completed;   it  remains  a  bicarre 
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production  which  appeals  to  few  minds,  and  to  them  rather  for 
the  occasional  excellence  of  the  poetry  than  as  an  entire  com- 
position. His  lyrics  show  the  influence  of  Shelley  as  well  as  the 
study  of  17th-century  models,  but  they  are  by  no  means  mere 
imitations,  and  some  of  them,  Uke  the  "  Dirge  for  Wolfram  " 
C*  If  thou  wilt  ease  thy  heart ").  and  "  Dream  Pedlary  "  ("  If 
there  were  dreams  to  sell "),  are  among  the  most  exquisite  of 
19th-century  lyrics. 

Kdsall  puoKshcd  Bcddoes*  great  work.  Death's  Jest  Book:  or.  The 
FooTs  Traiedy,  in  1850.  The  drama  is  based  on  the  story  that  a 
certain  Duke  Boleslaus  of  Mansterberg  was  stabbed  by  his  court- 
fool,  the  "  Isbrand  "  of  the  play  (see  C.  F.  Floccel,  GeschUhte  der 
Hofnarren^  Leipiig.  1780,  pp.  207  et  seq.)*  He  followed  thu  in  1851 
with  Poems  ofthelate  Thomas  LavM  Beddoes,  to  which  a  memoir  was 
l>refixed.  The  two  volumes  were  printed  together  (1851)  with  the 
title  of  Poems.  Posthumous  and  CoUected.  All  these  volumes  arc 
very  rare.  Kclsall  bequeathed  the  Beddoes  MSS.  to  Robert  Brown- 
ififf,  with  a  note  stating  the  real  histoi^of  Beddoes'  illness  and  death, 
which  was  kept  back  out  of  consideration  fur  his  relatives.  Browning 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  he  were  ever  Professor  of  Poetry  his 
first  lecture  would  be  on  Beddoes,  "  a  forgotten  Oxford  poet."  Mr 
Edmund  Gosse  obtained  permission  to  use  the  documents  from 
Browning,  and  edited  a  fuller  selection  of  the  Poetical  Works  (3  vols., 
1890)  for  the  "  Temple  Library,"  supplyine  a  full  account  of  his  life. 
He  also  edited  the  Litters  oj  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  (1894),  containing 
a  selection  from  his  correspondence,  which  is  full  of  gaiety  and 
contains  much  amusing  literary  criticism.  See  also  the  edition  of 
Beddoes  by  Ramsay  Colics  in  the  "  Muses'  Library  "  (1906). 

BEDS,  Beoa,  or  Bmda  (672  or  673-735),  English  historian 
and  theologian.  Of  Bcda,  commonly  called  "  the  Venerable 
Bede,"  almost  all  that  we  know  is  contained  in  the  short  auto- 
biographical notice  which  he  has  appended  to  his  Ecclesiastical 
History'. — "  Thus  much  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Britain,  and  especially  of  the  race  of  the  English,  I,  Ba^a,  a 
servant  of  Christ  and  priest  of  the  monastery  of  the  blessed 
apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  which  is  at  Wearmouth  and  at 
Jarrow,  have  with  the  Lord's  help  composed,  so  far  as  I  could 
gather  it,  either  from  ancient  documents,  or  from  the  tradition 
of  the  elders,  or  from  my  own  knowledge.  I  was  bom  in  the 
territory  of  the  said  monastery,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  I  was, 
by  the  care  of  my  relations,  given  to  the  reverend  Abbot  Benedict 
(Biscop),  and  afterwards  to  Ceolfrid,  to  be  educated.  From 
that  time  I  have  spfcnt  the  whole  of  my  life  within  that  monastery 
devoting  all  my  pains  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures;  and  amid 
the  observance  of  monastic  discipline,  and  the  daily  charge  of 
singing  in  the  church,  it  has  ever  been  my  delight  to  learn  or 
teach  or  write.  In  my  nineteenth  year  I  was  admitted  to  the 
diaconate,  in  my  thirtieth  to  the  priesthood,  both  by  the  hands 
of  the  most  reverend  Bishop  John  (of  Hexham),  and  at  the 
bidding  of  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  From  the  time  of  my  admission  to 
the  priesthood  to  my  (present)  fifty-ninth  year,  I  have  en- 
deavoured, for  my  own  use  and  that  of  my  brethren,  to  make 
brief  notes  upon  the  Holy  Scripture,  either  out  of  the  works  of 
the  venerable  fathers,  or  in  conformity  with  their  meaning  and 
interpretation."  Then  follows  a  list  of  his  works,  so  far  as,  at 
that  date,  they  had  been  composed.  As  the  EccUsiastical 
History  was  written  in  731,  we  obtain  the  following  dates  for 
the  prindpal  events  in  Bede's  uneventful  life: — birth,  672-673; 
entrance  into  the  monastery,  679-680;  ordination  as  deacon, 
691-^2;  as  priest,  702-703. 

The  monastery  of  Wearmouth  was  founded  by  Benedict 
Biscop  in  674,  and  that  of  Jarrow  in  681-682.  Though  some  5  or  6 
m.  apart,  they  were  intended  to  form  a  single  monastery  under 
a  sini^e  abbot,  and  so  Bede  speaks  of  them  in  the  passage  given 
above.  It  is  with  Jarrow  that  Bede  is  chiefly  associated,  though 
no  doubt  from  the  close  connexion  of  the  two  localities  he  would 
often  be  at  Wearmouth.  The  preface  to  the  prose  life  of  Cuthbert 
proves  that  he  had  stayed  at  Lindisfame  prior  to  721,  while  the 
Epbtle  to  Egbert  shows  that  he  had  visited  him  at  York  in  733. 
The  tradition  that  he  went  to  Rome  in  obedience  to  a  summons 
from  Pope  Sergius  is  contradicted  by  his  own  words  above,  and 
by  his  total  silence  as  to  any  such  visit  In  the  passage  dted 
above,  "  monastic  discipline,  the  daily  charge  of  singing  in  the 
church,  learning,  teaching,  writing,"  in  other  words  devotion 
and  study  make  up  the  even  tenor  of  Bede's  tranquil  life.  Anec- 
dotes have  been  preserved  which  illustrate  his  piety  both  in 


early  and  in  later  years;  of  his  studies  the  best  monument  is  to 
be  found  in  his  writings.  As  a  little  boy  he  would  take  his  place 
among  the  pupils  of  the  monastic  school,  though  he  would  soon 
pass  to  the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
ordained  deacon  at  nineteen,  below  the  canonical  age,  shows  that 
he  was  regarded  as  remarkable  both  for  learning  and  goodness. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  in  his  works  that  we  must  chiefly  seek  to 
know  him.    They  fall  into  three  main  classes:  (i)  scienti6c; 
(3)  historical;  (3)  theological.    The  first  class  comprises  works 
on  grammar,  one  on  natural  phenomena,  and  two  on  chronology 
and  the  calendar.    These  last  were  inspired  largely  by  the 
Paschal  Question,  which  was  the  subject  of  such  bitter  contro- 
versy between  the  Roman  and  Celtic  Churches  in  the  7th  century. 
They  form  a  natural  transition  to  the  second  class.    In  this  the 
chief  place  is  held  by  the  EccUsiastical  History  of  the  English 
Nation.    By  this  Bede  has  justly  earned  the  title  of  the  Father 
of  English  History.     By  this  almost  exclusively  he  is  known  to 
others  than  professed  students.    It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  historical  works. 
Bede  has  the  artist's  instinct  of  proportion,  the  artist's  sense 
for  the  picturesque  and  the  pathetic    His  style  too,  modelled 
largely,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  on  that  of  Gregory  in  the 
Dialogues,  is  limpid  and  unaffected.    And  though  it  would  be 
wrong  to  call  Bede  a  critical  historian  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
words,  he  shows  a  very  unusual  conscientiousness  in  collecting 
his  information  from  the  best  available  sources,  and  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  he  believed  to  be  fact,  and  what  he 
regarded  only  as  rumour  or  tradition.    Other  historical  works 
of  Bede  are  the  History  of  the  A  bbots  (of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow), 
and  the  lives  of  Cuthbert  in  verse  and  prose.    The  History  of  the 
Abbots  and  the  prose  life  of  Cuthbert  were  based  on  earlier  works 
which  still  survive.    In  the  case  of  the  latter  it  cannot  honestly 
be  said  that  Bede  has  improved  on  his  original    In  the  History 
of  the  Abbots  he  was  much  nearer  to  the  facts,  and  could  make 
additions  out  of  his  own  personal  knowledge.     The  Epistle  to 
Egbert,  though  not  historical  in  form,  may  be  mentioned  here, 
because  of  the  valuable  information  which  it  contains  as  to 
the  state  of  the  Northumbrian  Church,  on  which  the  disorders 
and  revolutions  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  had  told  with 
disastrous  effect    It  is  probably  the  latest  of  Bede's  extant 
works,  as  it  was  written  in  November  734,  only  six  months 
before  his  death.    The  third  or  theological  class  of  writings' 
consists  mainly  of  commentaries,  or  of  works  which,  if  not 
commentaries  in  name,  are  so  in  fact    They  are  based  largely 
on  the  works  of  the  four  great  Latin  Fathers,  SS.  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Ambrose  and  Gregory;  though  Bede's  reading  it  very 
far  from  being  limited  to  these.     His  method  is  largely  allegorical. 
For  the  text  of  scripture  he  uses  both  the  Latin  versions,  the 
Itala  and  the  Vulgate,  often  comparing  them  together.    But  he 
certainly  knew  Greek,  and  possibly  some  Hebrew.    Indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  his  works,  scientific,  historical  and  theological, 
practically  sum  up  all  the  learning  of  westem  Europe  in  his  time, 
which  he  thus  made  available  for  his  countrymen.    And  not  for 
them  only;  for  in  the  school  of  York,  founded  by  his  pupil 
Archbishop  Ecgbcrht,  was  trained  Alcuin  (Ealhwine)  the  initiator 
under  Charles  the  Great  of  the  Prankish  schools,  which  did  so 
much  for  learning  on  the  continent    And  though  Bede  makes 
no  pretensions  to  originality,  least  of  all  in  his  theological  works, 
freely  taking  what  he  needed,  and  (what  is  very  rare  in  medieval 
writers)  acknowledging  what  he  took,  "  out  of  the  works  of  the 
venerable  Fathers,"  still  everything  he  wrote  is  informed  and 
impressed  with  his  own  special  character  and  temper.    His 
earnest  yet  sober  piety,  his  humilityf  his  gentleness,  appear  in 
almost  every  line.    "  In  history  and  in  science,  as  well  as  in 
theology,  he  is  before  all  things  the  Christian  thinker  and 
student"  (Plummer's  Bede,  i.  2.)  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Bede  could  hardly  have  done  what  he  did  without  the  noble 
library  of  books  collected  by  Benedict  Biscop. 

Several  quaint  and  beautiful  legends  have  been  handed  down 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  epithet  of "  venerable  "  generally  attached 
to  his  name.  Probably  it  is  a  mere  survival  of  a  title  commonly 
given  to  priests  in  his  day.    It  has  gjven  rise  to  a  false  idea  that 
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he  lived  to  a  great  age;  some  medieval  authorities  making  him 
ninety  when  he  died.  But  he  was  not  born  before  67  2  (see  above) , 
and  though  the  date  of  his  death  has  been  disputed,  the  tradi- 
tional year,  735,  is  most  probably  correct.  This  would  make 
him  at  most  sixty-three.  Of  his  death  a  most  touching  and 
beautiful  account  has  been  preserved  in  a  contemporary  letter. 
His  last  hours  were  spent,  like  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  devotion  and 
teaching,  his  latest  work  being  to  dictate,  amid  ever-increasing 
bodily  weakness,  a  translation  into  the  vernacular  of  the  Gospel 
of  St  John,  a  work  which  unhappily  has  not  survived.  It  was  a 
fitting  close  to  such  a  life  as  his. 

BiDLiocRAPHY. — The  above  sketch  is  largely  based  on  the  present 
writer's  essay  on  Bede's  Life  and  Works, prefixed  tohis  edition  01  Bede's 
Historic  Ecdesiastica,  &c.  (2  vols. ,  Clarendon  Press,  1 896).  Beda  dcr 
Ehrwurdige  und  seine  Zeit,  by  Dr  Karl  Werner  (Vienna,  187$),  is 
excellent.  Gchle,  DisbuUxtio  .  .  de  Bedae  vita  et  Scriptis  (Leiden, 
1838},  b  still  useful.  Dr  William  Bright's  Chapters  of  Early  English 
Church  History  (3rd  cd..  Clarendon  Press,  1807)  is  indispensable. 
See  also  Ker,  Dark  Ages,  pp.  141  ff.  Of  the  collected  works  of  Bede 
the  most  convenient  edition  is  that  by  Dr  Giles  in  twelve  volumes 
(8vo.,  1843-1841).  which  includes  translations  of  the //utorica/  Wcrhs. 
The  Continental  folio  editions  (Basel,  1563 ;  Cologne.  1612  and  1688) 
contain  many  works  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  Bede's. 
The  edition  of  Migne.  Patrologia  Latina  (1863  S.)  is  based  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  Cologne  edition  with  Giles  and  Smith  (see  below),  and 
IS  open  to  the  same  criticism.'  On  the  chronology  and  genuineness  of 
the  works  commonly  ascribed  to  Bede,  see  Plummer's  ed.,  i.,  cxlv-clix. 

On  the  MSS.  early  (xlitions  and  translations  of  the  Htstorta 
Ecdesiastica,  see  Plummet,  u.s.,  i.,  lxxx<xxxii.  The  edition  of 
Whclock  (Cambridge,  fol.  1643-1644)  b  noteworthy  as  the  first 
English  edition  of  the  Latin  text,  and  as  the  ediito  prtnceps  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  ascribed  to  King  Alfred  (see  Alfred  thb 
Great).  Smith's  edition  (Cambridge,Tol.  ijaa)  contained  not  only 
these,  but  also  the  other  historical  works  of  Bede,  with  notes  and 
appendices.  It  is  a  monument  of  learning  and  scholarship.  The 
most  recent  edition  is  that  with  notes  and  introduction  by  the 
present  writer,  u.s.  It  includes  also  the  History  of  the  Abbots,  and 
the  Epistle  to  Egbert.  Of  books  iii.  and  iv.  only,  there  is  a  learned 
edition  by  Professors  Mayorand  Lumby  of  Cambridge  (^rd  ed.,  1881). 
A  cheap  and  handy  edition  of  the  text  alone  is  that  by  A.  Holder 
(Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1883,  &c.).  The  best-known  modern  English 
translation  is  that  by  the  Rev.  L.  Gidlcy  (1870).  Of  the  minor 
historical  works  a  good  edition  was  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Stevenson  for 
the  Ene.  Hist.  Soc.  in  1841 ;  and  a  translation  by  the  same  hand 
was  included  in  Church  Historians  of  England,  vol.  1.,  part  ii.  (i853) 
See  also  Plummer's  edition,  pp.  cxxxii-cxlii.  (C.  Fl!) 

BEDE,  CUTHBERT,  the  pen-name  of  Edward  Bradley  (1837- 
1889),  English  author,  who  was  bom  at  Kidderminster  on  the 
25th  of  March  1837.  He  entered  University  College,  Durham, 
in  1845,  and  later  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  J.  G.  Wood,  the  naturalist.  He  took  holy  orders,  and 
eventually  became  rector  of  Stretton  in  Rutlandshire.  Here  he 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  humorist  and  numbered  among  his  friends 
Cruikshank,  Frank  Smcdley,  Mark  Lemon  and  Albert  Smith. 
He  wrote  for  various  magazines  and,  in  the  pages  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  introduced  the  double  acrostic.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  The  Adventures  of  Mr  Verdant  Green,  an 
Oxford  Freshman  (1853),  which  he  also  illustrated  and  of  which 
a  third  part  appeared  in  1856.  Several  well-known  Oxford 
characters  of  the  time  are  depicted  in  its  pages,  such  as  Dr 
Plumptre  the  vice-chancellor,  Dr  Bliss  the  registrar,  and  the 
waiter  at  the  Mitre.  The  book  abounds  in  innocent  fun.  In 
1883  he  was  given  the  living  of  Lenton,  or  Lavington,  Lincoln- 
shire, where  he  died  on  the  x  3  th  of  Etecembcr  1889. 

BEDELL,  WILLIAM  (1571-1643),  Anglican  divine,  was  bom 
at  Black  Notley  in  Essex,  in  X57X-  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, became  fellow  of  Emmanuel  in  1593,  and  took  orders. 
In  1607  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  H.  Wotton,  then 
English  ambassador  at  Venice,  where  he  remained  for  four  years, 
acquiring  a  great  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  theologian.  He 
translated  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  into  Italian,  and  was  on 
terms  of  closest  friendship  with  the  reformer,  Sarpi  (Fra  Paolo). 
In  1 616  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Homingshcath  (near 
to  Bury  St  Edmimds,  where  he  had  previously  laboured),  which  he 
held  for  twelve  years.  In  1627  he  became  provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and,  in  1629.  bishop  of  Kilinore  and  Ardagh. 
He  set  himself  to  reform  the  abuses  of  his  diocese,  encouraged  the 
use  of  the  Irish  language,  and  peisonally  undertook  the  duties 
generally  discharged  by  the  bishop's  lay  chancellor.    In  1633 


he  resigned  his  tee.  In  1641,  when  the  Protestants  were  being 
massacred.  Bedell's  house  was  not  only  left  untouched,  but  be- 
came the  place  of  refuge  for  many  fugitives.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  rebels  insisted  upon  the  dismissal  of  all  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  his  house,  and  on  the  bishop's  refusal  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  with  some  others  in  the  mined  castle  of  Loq^- 
bou^ter.  Here  he  was  detained  for  several  weeks,  and  «i£n 
relcued,  rapidly  sank  from  the  e£Fects  of  exposure,  and  died 
on  the  7tli  of  February  1642. 

His  life  was  written  by  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet  in  1685,  and  also  by 
his  elder  son  (ed.  T.  W.  Jones,  for  the  Camden  Society,  1872). 

BEDESMAN,  or  Beadsman  (Med.  Eng.  bede,  prayer,  from 
O.  Eng.  bidden,  to  pray;  literally  "  a  man  of  prayer  "),  generally 
a  pensioner  or  almsman  whose  duty  it  was  to  pray  for  his  bow- 
factor.  In  Scotland  there  were  public  almsmen  suj^jortcd  by 
the  king  and  expected  in  return  to  pray  for  his  wdfare  and  that 
of  the  state.  These  men  wore  long  blue  gowns  with  a  pewta 
badge  on  the  right  ami,  and  were  nicknamed  Blue  Govna. 
Their  number  corresponded  to  the  king's  yeaxs,  an  extra  one  facing 
added  each  royal  birthday.  They  were  privileged  to  ask  alos 
throu^out  Scotland.  On  the  king's  birthday  each  bedesmu 
received  a  new  blue  gown,  a  loaf,  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  a  Icathero 
purse  containing  a  penny  for  every  year  of  the  king's  life.  Ob 
the  pewter  badge  which  they  wore  were  their  name  and  tbe 
words  "  pass  and  repass,"  which  authorized  them  to  ask  alms. 
In  1833  the  appointment  of  bedesmen  was  stopped.  In  1S63 
the  last  payment  was  paid  -to  a  bedesman.  In  cooseqneace  <rf 
its  use  in  this  general  sense  of  pensioner,  " bedesman"  was  long 
used  in  English  as  equivalent  to  "servant."  The  word  had  a 
special  sense  as  the  name  for  those  almsmen  attached  to  cathdiral 
and  other  churches,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pray  for  the  souh  d 
deceased  benefactors.  A  relic  of  prc-Reformation  times,  these 
old  men  still  figure  in  the  aco>unts  of  English  cathedrals. 

BEDFORD,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  present  Eogli^ 
title  of  duke  of  Bedford  comes  from  a  line  of  earls  and  dukes 
in  the  Russell  family.  In  January  2550  John,  Baron  RosscO, 
was  created  earl  of  Bedford,  and  in  May  1694  his  dcscendanl, 
William,  the  5th  eari,  became  duke  of  Bedford.  The  Russell 
line  is  dealt  with  in  the  later  part  of  this  article.  The  titk  of 
duke  of  Bedford  had,  however,  been  previously  hdd,  notably 
by  the  third  son  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  the  earlier  crcatioas  may  first 
be  considered  here. 

John  Plantacenet,  duke  of  Bedford  (1389-1435),  third  son 
of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  England,  was  b<^n  on  the  xHh  d  Jxtx 
X389.  He  received  various  dignities  after  his  father  becasic 
king  in  1399,  and  gained  his  early  experiences  in  warfare  when 
he  undertook  the  office  of  warden  of  the  east  inarches  of  Scotlind 
in  X404,  he  was  fairly  successful  in  this  command,  whkh  he 
held  until  September  14x4.  In  the  previous  May  Ms  brother,  tfaf 
new  king  Henry  V.,  had  created  him  duke  of  Bedford,  tod  after 
resigning  the  wardenship  he  began  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
royal  councils.  He  acted  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  duriag 
Henry's  expedition  to  France  in  14x5,  and  in  August  1416  com- 
manded the  ships  which  defeated  the  French  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  and  was  instrumental  in  relieving  Hariletir.  Again 
appointed  lieutenant  in  July  X417,  he  marched  against  tl^ 
Scots,  who  abandoned  (he  siege  of  Berwick  at  his  a;^>roach;  and 
on  his  return  to  London  he  brought  Sir  John  Oldcastle  to  trial 
and  was  present  at  his  execution.  He  appears  to  have  governed 
the  country  with  considerable  success  until  December  14 iQ. 
when  he  resigned  his  office  as  lieutenant  and  joined  the  kin; 
in  France.  Returning  to  England,  he  undertook  the  lieulenancy 
for  the  third  time  in  June  X42X,  and  in  the  foIlo«-ing  May  coo- 
ducted  the  queen  to  join  Henry  in  Normandy.  He  then  tool 
his  brother's  place  and  led  the  English  troops  to  the  relief  of 
Cosne,  but  on  hearing  of  the  king's  serious  illness  he  left  the  army 
and  hurried  to  his  side.  Heniy's  last  wish  was  that  Bedford 
should  be  guardian  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  young  king,  ai»i 
that  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  should  act  as  rcgeot 
in  France.  But  when  Philip  declined  to  undertake  this  office, 
it  too  was  assumed  by  Bcdfoid,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  French 
king  Charles  VI.  in  October  1432,  presided  at  a  session  of  the 
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parlemcnt  of  Paris,  and  compelled  all  present  to  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  King  Henry  VI.  Meanwhile  the  English  pariiament 
had  decided  that  Bedford  should  be  "  protector  and  defender  "  of 
the  kingdom,  snd  that  in  his  absence  the  ofhce  should  devolve 
upon  his  brother  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester.  Confining 
himself  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  France  the  protector  took 
up  Henry  V.'s  work  of  conquest,  captured  McxUan  and  other 
places,  and  sought  to  strengthen  his  position  by  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Burgundy.  This  task  was  rendered  more  difficult 
as  Gloucester  had  just  married  Jacqueline,  countess  of  Holland 
and  Hainaut,  a  union  which  gave  the  English  duke  a  claim 
on  kinds  which  Philip  hoped  to  secure  for  himself.  Bedford, 
however,  having  allayed  Philip's  irritation,  formed  an  alliance 
with  him  and  with  John  VI.,  duke  of  Brittany,  at  Amiens  in 
April  1423,  and  himself  arranged  to  marry  Anne,  a  sister  of  the 
Burgundian  duke.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Troyes 
in  the  following  June,  and  the  war  against  Charles,  the  dauphin 
of  France,  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success.  Bedford 
sought  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  districts  under  his  rule  by 
reforming  the  debased  coinage,  granting  privileges  to  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  removing  various  abuses.  He  then 
granted  some  counties  to  Philip  to  check  the  growing  hostility 
between  him  and  Gloucester,  and  on  the  X7th  of  August  1424 
gained  a  great  victory  over  a  combined  army  of  French  and  Scots 
at  Vemeuil.  But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  protector  the  good 
understanding  between  England  and  Burgundy  was  partially 
destroyed  when  Gloucester  invaded  Hainaut  in  October  1424. 
The  ambition  of  his  brother  gave  Bedford  trouble  in  another 
directaoo  also;  for  on  his  return  from  Hainaut  Gloucester 
qnarreUed  with  the  chancellor,  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  council  implored  Bedford  to  come  to  Enc^d 
to  settle  this  dispute.  He  reached  London  in  January  2426,  and 
after  concluding  a  bond  of  alliance  with  Gloucester  effected 
a  reconciliation  between  the  duke  and  the  chancellor;  and 
knighted  the  young  king,  Henry  VI.  Bedford  then  promised 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  council,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  decision  of  this  body,  raised  a  body  of  troops  and  re- 
turned to  France  in  March  1427.  Having  ordered  Gloucester  to 
desist  from  a  further  attack  on  Hainaut,  he  threatened  Brittany 
and  compelled  Duke  John  to  return  to  the  English  alliance; 
and  the  success  of  his  troops  continued  until  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
to  which  he  consented  with  reluctance,  was  undertaken  in  October 
X428.  Having  assured  himself  that  Philip  was  prepared  to 
desert  him,  Bedford  sent  orders  to  his  army  to  raise  the  siege 
in  April  X429.  He  then  acted  with  great  energy  and  judgment  in 
attempting  to  stem  the  tide  of  disasters  which  followed  this 
failure,  strengthened  his  hold  upon  Paris,  and  sent  to  England 
for  xeinforcements;  but  before  any  engagement  took  place 
he  visited  Rouen,  where  he  sought  to  bind  the  Normans  doscr 
to  En^and,  and  after  his  return  to  Paris  resigned  the  French 
regency  to  Philip  of  Burgundy  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
the  Parisians.  Retaining  the  government  of  Normandy  Bedford 
established  himself  a^  Rouen  and  directed  the  movements  of 
the  English  forces  with  some  suraess.  He  did  not  interfere  to 
save  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  wu  joined  by  Henry  VI.  in 
April  I430>  when  the  regency  was  temporarily  suspended,  and 
he  secured  Henr3r's  coronation  at  Paris  in  December  1431.  In 
November  1432  his  wife  Anne  died,  and  in  April  1433  he  was 
married  at  Therouanne  to  Jacqueline,  daughter  of  Pierre  I., 
count  of  St  Pol.  But  notwithstanding  Bedford's  vigour  the 
English  lost  ground  steadily;  and  the  death  of  Anne  and 
this  marriage  destroyed  the  friendly  relations  between  England 
and  Burgundy.  Negotiations  for  peace  had  no  result,  and  when 
the  duke  returned  to  Enghind  in  June  1433  ^  told  parlia- 
ment that  he  had  come  home  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge 
that  the  lomes  in  France  were  caused  by  his  neglect,  and  de- 
manded that  his  detractors  should  make  their  accusations  public. 
The  chancellor  replied  that  no  such  charges  were  known  to  the 
king  or  the  council,  and  the  duke  was  thanked  for  his  great 
services.  His  next  act  was  to  secure  an  inquiry  into  the  national 
finances;  and  when  asked  by  the  parliament  to  stay  in  England 
be  decbured  that  his  services  were  at  the  king's  disposal.    As 


chief  councillor  he  offered  to  take  a  smaller  salary  than  had  been 
previously  paid  to  Gloucester,  and  undotook  this  oflke  in 
December  1433,  when  his  demands  with  regard  to  a  continual 
council  were  conceded.  Bedford,  who  was  anxious  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  France,  left  England  again  in  1434,  but  early  in 
1435  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  attendance  of  English  repre- 
sentatives at  a  congress  held  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  at  Anas. 
Unable  to  consent  to  the  French  terms  the  EngUsh  envoys  left 
Arras  in  September,  and  Philip  of  Burgundy  made  a  separate 
treaty  with  France.  Bedford  only  lived  to  see  the  ruin  of  the 
cause  for  which  he  struggled  so  loyally.  He  died  at  Rouen 
on  the  14th  of  September  1435,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  dty.  He  left  a  natural  son,  Richard,  but  no  legitimate 
issue.  Bedford  was  a  man  of  considerable  administrative  ability, 
brave  and  humane  in  war,  wise  aiMl  unselfish  in  peace.  He  was 
not  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  English  in  France, 
and  his  courage  in  the  face  of  failure  was  as  admirable  as  his 
continued  endeavour  to  make  the  people  under  his  rule  contented 
and  prosperous. 

The  chief  fgntemporary  authorities  for  Bedford's  life  are:  Vita  et 
testa  Henrict  Quintt,  edited  by  T.  Hcarne  (Oxford.  1727);  E.  de 
Monstrelet,  Chronigue,  edited  by  L.  D.  d'Arcq.  (Parts,  1857-1862); 
William  of  Worcester,  AnnaUs  rerum  Angltcarum,  edited  by  J. 
Stevcnaon  (London,  1864).  See  also  Pnueaings  and  Ordinances  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  England,  edited  by  J.  R.  Dasent  (London,  1890- 
tSw):  W.  Stubbs.  ConstUutional  History,  vol.  iii.  (Oxford.  1895): 
P.  A.  Barante,  Histoiro  des  dues  de  Bourgogne  (Paris,  1824). 

In  X470  George  Nevill  (c.  1457-1483),  son  of  John,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  was  created  duke  of  Bedford;  but  after  his 
father's  attainder  and  death  at  the  battle  of  Bamet  in  14 71 
he  was  degraded  from  the  peerage. 

The  next  duke  of  Bedford  was  Jaspeb  Tudob  \c.  1430-1495), 
half-brother  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  unde  of  Henry  VII.  He 
was  made  earl  of  Pembroke  in  1453.  Having  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  was  restored  to  his 
earldom  and  created  duke  of  Bedford  in  1485.  The  duke,  who 
was  loxd-lieutcnant  of  Ireland  from  1486  to  1494,  died  without 
legitimate  issue  on  the  21st  of  December  1495. 

John  Russexx,  xst  earl  of  Bedford  (c.  1486-1555),  was  a  son 
of  James  Russell  {d.  1509).  Having  travcUed  widely,  he  attained 
some  position  at  the  court  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was  subsequently 
in  great  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  In  1513  he  took  part  in  the 
war  with  France,  and,  having  been  knighted  about  the  same 
time,  was  afterwards  employed  on  several  diplomatic  errands. 
He  was  with  Henry  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520, 
and,  returning  to  military  service  when  the  French  war  was 
renewed,  lost  his  right  eye  at  the  siege  of  Morlaiz  in'1522.  He 
was  soon  made  knight  marshal  of  the  royal  household,  and  in 
1523  went  secretly  to  France,  where  he  negotiated  a  treaty 
between  Henry  and  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  anxious 
to  betray  the  French  king  Frauds  I.  After  a  short  visit  to 
England  Russell  was  sent  with  money  to  Bourbon,  jmning  the 
constable  at  the  siege  of  Marseilles.  In  1524  he  visited  Pope 
Clemeht  VII.  at  Rome,  and,  having  eluded  the  French,  who 
endeavoured  to  capture  him,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pavia 
in  February  1525,  returning  to  England  about  the  dose  of  the 
year.  In  January  1527  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Clement, 
who  employed  him  to  treat  on  his  behalf  with  Charles  de  Lannoy, 
the  general  of  Charles  V.  The  next  few  years  of  Russell's  life 
were  mainly  spent  in  England.  He  was  member  of  parli£.ment 
for  Buckingham  in  the  parliament  of  1529,  and  although  an 
opponent  of  the  party  of  Anne  Boleyn,  retained  the  favour  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace  in  1536,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  try  the  Lincolnshire  prisoners.  Honours  now 
crowded  upon  him.  His  appointment  as  comptroller  of ,  the 
king's  hoxisehold  in  1537  was  followed  by  that  of  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  X538;  then  he  was  made  lord  high  admiral,  high  steward 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  and  a  knight  of  the  garter.  la  March 
1539  he  was  created  Baron  Russell  of  Chenies,  and  in  1542 
be^me  high  steward  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal.  In  1539,  when  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were 
threatening  to  invade  England,  he  was  sent  into  the  west,  and 
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crossed  to  France  when  Henry  attacked  Frands  in  1544.  He 
was  in  command  of  an  army  in  the  west  of  England  in  1545,  and 
when  Henry  died  in  January  1547  was  one  of  the  executors  of 
his  will.  Under  Edward  VI.  Russell  was  lord  high  steward  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  the  defeat  which  he  inflicted  on 
the  rebels  at  Clyst  St  Mary  near  Exeter  in  August  1549,  was 
largely  instrumental  in  suppressing  the  rising  in  Devonshire. 
In  January  1550  he  was  created  carl  of  Bedford,  and  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  make  peace  with  France  in 
this  year.  He  opposed  the  proposal  to  scat  Lady  Jane  Grey  on 
the  throne;  supported  Queen  Mary,  who  reappointed  lum  lord 
privy  seal;  and  agisted  to  prevent  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  rising 
from  spreading  to  Devonshire.  In  1554  he  went  to  Spain  to 
conclude  the  marriage  treaty  between  Mary  and  Philip  U.,  and 
soon  after  his  return  died  in  London  on  the  Z4th  of  March  1555. 
By  extensive  acquisitions  of  land  Bedford  was  the  founder  of 
the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  house  of  Russell.  Through  his 
wife,  Anne  (d.  1559),  daughter  of  Sir  Guy  Sapcote,  whom  he 
married  in  1526,  he  obtained  Chenies,  and  in  1539  was  granted 
the  forest  of  Exmoor,  and  also  Tavistock,  and  a  number  of 
manors  in  Devon,  Cornwall  and  Somerset,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Tavistock.  In  1549  he.  received 
Thomey,  the  abbey  of  Wobum,  and  extensive  lands  in  the 
eastern  counties;  and  in  1552  Covent  Garden  and  seven  acres  of 
land  in  London,  formerly  the  property  of  the  protector  Somer- 
set.  He  left  an  only  son,  Francis,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  title. 

Sec  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  (London,  1862-1901); 
Slate  Papers  duringthe  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (London,  1831-1852); 
Calendar  of  Slate  Papers,  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  (London,  1861); 
J.  H.  Wiflcn,  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell  (London, 
1833);  1.  A.  Froudc,  History  of  England,  passim  (London, 
l88i,fol.). 

Francis  Russell,  2nd  earl  of  Bedford  {c.  1527-1585),  was 
educated  at  King's  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  accompanied  his 
father  to  the  French  war  in  1544,  and  from  1547  to  1552  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Buckinghamshire,  being  probably  the 
first  heir  to  a  peerage  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
assisted  to  quell  the  rising  in  Devonshire  in  1549,  and  after  his 
father  had  been  created  earl  of  Bedford  in  January  1550,  was 
known  as  Lord  Russell,  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
under  this  title  in  1552.  Russell  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
reformers,  whose  opinions  he  shared,  and  was  in  communication 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wyat;  and  in  consequence  of  his  religious 
attitude  was  imprisoned  during  the  earlier  part  of  Mary's  reign. 
Being  released  he  went  into  exile;  visited  Italy;  came  into 
touch  with  foreign  reformers;  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  St 
Quentin  in  1557.  Afterwards  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some 
measure  of  the  royal  favour,  and  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall  and  Dorset  early  in  1558. 
When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  in  November  1558  the  earl 
of  Bedford,  as  Russell  had  been  since  1555,  became  an  active 
figure  in  public  life.  He  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  was 
sent  on  diplomatic  errands  to  Charles  IX.  of  France  and  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  From  February  1564  to  October  1567  he  was 
governor  of  Berwick  and  warden  of  the  east  marches  of  Scotland, 
in  which  capacity  he  conducted  various  negotiations  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  efficient 
warden,  but  was  irritated  by  the  vacillating  and  tortuous 
conduct  of  the  English  queen.  When  the  northern  insurrection 
broke  out  in  1569,  Bedford  was  sent  into  Wales,  and  he  sat  in 
judgment  upon  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1572.  In  1576  he  was 
president  of  the  council  of  Wales,  and  in  1581  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  deputed  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth 
and  Francis,  duke  of  Anjou.  Bedford,  who  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  garter  in  1564,  was  lord  warden  of  the  Stannaries  from 
1553  to  1580.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  generous  and  popular 
man,  and  died  in  London  on  the  a8th  of  July  1585.  He  was 
buried  at  Chenies.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret  (d.  1562), 
daughter  of  Sir  John  St  John,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  three  eldest  sons  predeceased  their  father. 
His  second  wife  wk&Bridgct  (d.  1601),  daughter  of  John,  Lord 
Hussey.  He  was  succeeded  as  3rd  earl  by  his  grandson,  Edward 
(1572-1627),  only  son  of  Francis*  Lord  Russell  (c.  1550-1585). 


The  3rd  carl  left  no  chQdren  when  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  Msy 
1627,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin. 

FsLASca  Russell,  4th  eari  of  Bedford  (i  593-1641),  was  tin 
only  son  of  William,  Lord  Russell  of  Thomhaogh,  to  wiiidi 
barony  he  succeeded  in  August  161 3.    For  a  short  time  prrvi- 
ously  he  had  been  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
L3rroe  Regis;  in  1623  he  was  made  lord-Ueu tenant  of  Devooshiie; 
and  in  May  1627  became  earl  of  Bedford  by  the  death  of  his 
cousin,  Edward,  the  3rd  earl.     When  the  quarrd  broke  out 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  Bedford  supported  the 
demands  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  embodied  in  the  Petiticn 
of  Right,  and  in  1629  was  arrested  for  his  share  in  the  ctrcalatioQ 
of  Sir  Robert  Dudley's  pan^hlet,  **  Proposition  for  His  Majesty's 
service,"  but  was  quickly  released.   The  Short  parliament  meet- 
ing in  April  1640  found  the  earl  as  one  of  the  king's  leading 
opponents.    He  was  greatly  trusted  by  John  P3rm  and  OUver 
St  John,  and  is  mentioned  by  Clarendon  as  among  the  **  great 
contrivers  and  designers  "  in  the  House  of  Lords.    In  July  1640 
he  was  among  the  peers  who  wrote  to  the  Scoui^  lados 
refusing  to  invite  a  Scottish  army  into  England,  buk  promisiDg 
to  stand  by  the  Scots  in  all  legal  and  honourable  ways;  and  fazs 
signature  was  afterwards  forged  by  Thomas,  Viscount  Savik, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  Scots  to  invade  En^and.   In  the  follow- 
ing September  he  was  among  those  peers  who  urged  Chaxks  to 
caU  a  parliament,  to  make  peace  wiUi  the  Scots,  and  to  dismis 
his  obnoxious  ministers;  and  was  one  of  the  English  cominis- 
sioners  appointed  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Ripon.    When  the 
Long  parliament  met  in  November  1640,  Bedford  was  geoenfly 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  parliamentarians.    In  Febcuaiy 
164X  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  during  the  coant  of 
some  negotiations  was  promised  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer. 
He  was  essentially  a  moderate  man,  and  seemed  anxioiB  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  royal  revenue  in  a  satisfactory  maancr. 
He  did  not  wish  to  alter  the  government  of  the  Church,  was  on 
good  terms  with  Archbishop  Laud,  and,  althou^  oonvisoed  of 
Strafford's  guilt,  was  anxious  to  save  his  life.    In  the  midst  of 
the  parliamentary  struggle  Bedford  died  oi  smallpox  on  the 
9th  of  May  1641.    Clarendon  described  him  as  **  a  wise  man, 
and  of  too  great  and  plentiful  a  fortune  to  wish  the  subversaos 
of  the  government,"  and  again  referring  to  his  death  said  that 
"  many  who  knew  him  well  thought  his  death  not  unseasocabk 
as  well  to  his  fame  as  his  fortune,  and  that  it  rescued  him  as  vdl 
from  some  possible  guilt  as  from  those  visible  misfortunes  which 
men  of  all  conditions  have  since  undergone."    Bedford  was  the 
head  of  those  who  undertook  to  drain  the  great  level  of  the  fens, 
called  after  him  the  "  Bedford  level."    He  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  over  this  work  and  received  43,000  acres  of  land,  bat 
owing  to  various  jealousies  and  difficulties  the  king  took  the 
work  into  his  own  hands  in  1638,  making  a  further  grant  of  land 
to  the  earl.    Bedford  married  Oitherine  (d.  1657),  daui^ter  of 
Giles,  3rd  Lord  Chandos,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.     His  eldest  son,  Wxluam  (1613-1700),  succeeded 
him  as  5th  earl,  fought  first  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  and 
then  on  that  of  the  king  during  the  Civil  War,  uid  in  1694  wis 
created  marquess  of  Tavistock  and  duke  of  B«iford. 

SecClanndont  History  of  the  Rebellion,  passim  (Oxfoid.  1888);  LH. 
Wiffen,  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  ^Russell  (London.  1833) :  ]■  L. 
Sanford,  Studies  and  lUustrations of  theCrmtRebdliam  (Lomdoa.  1859). 

The  first  duke,  who  married  Anne  (d.  X684),  dau^ter  of 
Robert  .Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
grandson  Wriothesley  (1680-171 1),  who  was  a  son  of  Lord. 
William  Russell  {q.t.)  by  his  marriage  with  Rachd,  daughter  oi 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  4th  earl  of  Southampton,  and  who  became 
second  duke  in  x  700.  Eleven  years  later  tlie  second  duke  was  sac> 
ceeded  by  hiseldest  son  Wriothesley  (i  70&-X  732) ,  whodied  witboot 
issue  in  October  1732,  when  the  title  passed  to  his  brother  John. 

John  Russell,  4th  duke  of  Bedford  (1710-1771),  secoad 
son  of  Wriothesley  RusseU,  2nd  duke  of  Bedford,  by  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Howland  eA  Streatham. 
Surrey,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  September  1710.  Known  as  Locd 
John  Russell,  he  married  in  October  1731  Lady  Diana  Spaicer, 
daughter  of  Charles,  3rd  eari  of  Sunderiand;  became  duke  of 
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Bedford  on  his  brother's  death  a  year  later;  and  having  lost  his 
first  wife  in  1735,  married  in  April  1737  Lady  Gertrude  Leveson- 
Gower  (d.  1 794),  daughter  of  John,  Earl  Cower.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  joined  the  party  hostile  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  took  a 
fairly  prominent  part  in  public  business,  and  earned  the  dislike 
of  George  II.  When  Carteret,  now  Earl  Granville,  resigned  office 
in  November  1744,  Bedford  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
in  the  administration  of  Henry  Pelham,  and  was  made  a  privy 
councillor.  He  was  very  successful  at  the  admiralty,  but  was 
not  equally  fortunate  after  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the 
southern  department  in  February  1748.  Pelham  accused  him  of 
idleness;  he  was  constantly  at  variance  with  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, and  resigned  office  in  June  1751.  Instigated  by  his  friends 
he  was  active  in  opposition  to  the  government,  and  after  New- 
castle's resignation  in  November  1756,  became  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, retaining  this  office  after  Newcastle,  in  alliance  with  Pitt, 
returned  to  power  in  June  1757.  In  Ireland  he  favoured  a 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics,  but  did 
not  keep  his  promises  to  observe  neutrality  between  the  rival 
parties,  and  to  abstain  from  securing  pensions  for  his  friends. 
His  own  courtly  manners  and  generosity,  and  his  wife's  good 
qtialities,  however,  seem  to  have  gained  for  him  some  popularity, 
althou^  Horace  Walpole  says  he  disgusted  everybody.  In 
March  1761  he  resigned  this  office.  Having  allied  himself  with 
the  cari  of  Bute  and  the  party  anxious  to  bring  the  Seven  Years' 
War  to  a  close,  Bedford  was  noticed  as  the  strongest  opponent  of 
Pitt,  and  became  lord  privy  seal  under  Bute  after  Pitt  resigned 
in  October  1761.  The  cabinet  of  Bute  was  divided  over  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  war,  but  pacific  counsels 
prevailed,  and  in  September  1762  Bedford  went  to  France  to 
treat  for  peace.  He  was  considerably  annoyed  because  some  of 
the  peace  negotiations  were  conducted  through  other  channels, 
but  he  signed  the  peace  of  Paris  in  February  1763.  Resigning 
his  office  as  lord  privy  seal  soon  afterwards,  various  causes  of 
estrangement  arose  between  Bute  and  Bedford,  and  the  subse- 
quent relations  of  the  two  men  were  somewhat  virulent.  The 
duke  refused  to  take  office  under  George  Grenville  on  Bute's 
resignation  in  April  1763,  and  sought  to  induce  Pitt  to  return  to 
power.  A  report,  however,  that  Pitt  would  only  take  office  on 
condition  that  Bedford  was  excluded,  incensed  him  and,  smarting 
under  this  rebuff,  he  joined  the  cabinet  of  Grenville  as  lord 
president  of  the  council  in  September  1 763.  His  haughty  manner, 
his  somewhat  insulting  language,  and  his  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  regency  bill  in  1765  offended  George  IIL,  who  sought 
in  vain  to  supplant  him,  and  after  this  failure  was  obliged  to 
make  humiliating  concessions  to  the  ministry.  In  July  1765, 
however,  he  was.  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Bedford 
and  his  colleagues,  and  the  duke  became  the  leader  of  a  political 
party,  distinguished  for  rapacity,  and  known  as  the  "  Bedford 
party."  or  the  "  Bloomsbury  gang."  During  his  term  of  office 
he  had  opposed  a  bill  to  place  liigh  import  duties  on  Italian 
silks.  He  was  consequently  assaulted  and  his  London  residence 
attacked  by  a  mob.  He  took  some  part  in  subsequent  political 
intrigues,  and  although  he  did  not  return  to  office,  his  friends, 
with  his  consent,  joined  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  in 
December  1767.  This  proceeding  led  "  Junius  "  to  write  his 
*'  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,"  one  of  especial  violence.  Bed- 
ford was  hostile  to  John  Wilkes,  and  narrowly  escaped  from  a 
mob  favourable  to  the  agitator  at  Iloniton  in  July  1769.  His 
health  had  been  declining  for  some  years,  and  in  1770  he  became 
partially  paralysed.  He  died  at  Wobum  on  the  xsth  of  January 
1 77 1,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  burying-place  at  Chenies. 
His  three  sons  ail  predeceased  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  title  by  his  grandson,  Francis.  The  duke  held  many  public 
offices:  lord-licutenant  of  Bedfordshire  and  Devonshire,  and 
chancellor  of  Dublin  University  among  others,  and  was  a  knight 
of  the  garter.  Bedford  was  a  proud  and  conceited  man,  but 
possessed  both  ability  and  common-sense.  The  important  part 
which  he  took  in  public  life,  however,  was  due  rather  to  his 
wealth  and  position  than  to  his  personal  taste  or  ambition.  He 
was  neither  above  nor  below  the  standard  of  political  morality 


of  the  time,  and  was  influenced  by  his  duchess,  who  was  very 

ambitious,  and  by  followers  who  were  singularly  unscrupulous. 

See  Correspondence  ef  Jokn^  4th  Duke  of  Bedford^  edited  by  Lord 
John  Russell  (London,  1842-1846);  J.  H.  Wiffen,  Historical  Memoirs 
of  the  House  of^  Russeil  (London.  1833) ;  W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  History  of 
England,  voL  iii.  (London,  1892);  Horace  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the 
Retgn  afCeorte  II.  (London,  1847),  and  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George 
III.,  edited  by  G.  F.  R.  Barker  (London,  1894.) 

FnANas  Russell,  5th  duke  of  Bedford  (i 765-1802),  eldest 
son  of  Francis  Russell,  marquess  of  Tavistock  (d.  1767),  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  (d.  17(^8),  daughter  of  William  Keppel,  2nd  carl 
of  Albcmarie,  was  baptized  on  the  33rd  of  July  x  765.  In  January 
177 1  he  succeeded  his  gjandfathcr  as  duke  of  Bedford,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
afterwards  spending  nearly  two  years  in  foreign  travel.  Regard- 
ing Charles  James  Fox  as  his  political  leader,  he  joined  the 
Whigs  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  became  a  member  of  the  circle 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.  Having  overcome 
some  nervousness  and  educational  defects,  he  began  to  speak 
in  the  House,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  debaters  in 
that  assembly.  He  opposed  most  of  the  measures  brought  for- 
ward by  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt,  and  objected  to  the  grant 
of  a  pension  to  Edmund  Burke,  an  action  which  drew  down  upon 
him  a  scathing  attack  from  Burke's  pen.  Bedford  was  greatly 
interested  in  agriculture.  He  established  a  model  farm  at 
Wobum,  and  made  experiments  with  regard  to  the  breeding 
of  sheep.  He  was  a  member  of  the  original  board  of  agriculture, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Smithfield  club.  He  died  at 
Wobum  on  the  and  of  March  1803,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
burying-place  at  Cheni(».  The  duke  was  never  married,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  brother,  John. 

See  Lord  Holland,  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  (London,  1854) ; 
J.  H.  Wiffcn,  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell  (Londor 
1833);  E.  Burke,  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  (Edinburgh,  1837;  and  Earl 
Stanhope,  Life  of  PiU  (London.  1861-1862). 

John  Russell,  6th  duke  of  Bedford  (i  76^1839), was  succeeded 
as  seventh  duke  by  his  eldest  son,  Francis  (1788-1861),  who  had 
an  only  son,  WiUiam  (1809-1872),  who  became  duke  on  his 
father's  death  m  1861.  When  the  eighth  duke  died  in  1872,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  cbiisin,  Francis  Charles  Hastings  (1^19- 
1891),  who  was  member  of  parliament  for  Bedfordshire  from 
1847  until  he  succeeded  to  the  title.  The  ninth  duke  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Major-Gencral  Lord  George  William  Russell  (1790- 
1846),  who  was  a  son  of  the  sixth  duke.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  (jeorge  John,  5th  Earl  de  la  Warr,  and  both  his  sons, 
George  William  Francis  Sackville  (1852-1893),  and  Hcrbrand 
Arthur  (b.  1858),  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  title. 

BEDFORD,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
county  town  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  50  m.  north-north-west  of 
London  by  the  Midland  railway;  served  also  by  a  branch  of  the 
London  &  North-Westem.  Pop.  (1901)  35,144.  It  lies  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Ouse,  on  both  banks,  but  mainly  on  the  north, 
on  which  stands  the  mound  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
castle.  The  church  of  St  Paul  is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular, 
but  its  central  tower  and  spire  arc  modern;  it  contains  the  tomb 
of  Sir  William  Harper  or  Harpur  (c.  1496-1S73).  lord  mayor  of 
London,  a  notable  benefactor  of  his  native  town  of  Bedford. 
St  Peter's  church  has  in  its  central  tower  masonry  probably  of 
pre-Conquest  date;  that  of  St  Mary's  is  in  part  Norman,  and 
that  of  St  John's  Decorated;  but  the  bodies  of  these  churches 
arc  largely  restored.  There  are  some  remains  of  a  Franciscan 
friary  of  the  14th  century.  The  Congregational  chapel  called 
Bunyan's  or  the  "  Old  Meeting  "  stands  on  the  site  of  the  building 
in  which  John  Bunyan  preached  from  1656  onward.  His  chair 
is  preserved  here,  and  a  tablet  records  his  life  in  the  town,  where 
he  underwent  a  long  but  in  part  nominal  imprisonment.  He 
was  born  at  Elstow,  i§  m.  from  Bedford,  where,  while  playing 
on  the  green,  he  believed  himself  to  have  received  the  div-inc 
summons  to  renounce  sin.  In  the  panels  of  a  fine  pair  of  bronze 
doors  in  the  chapel  are  scenes  illustrative  of  Bunyan's  PUgrim*s 
Progress.  Bedford  is  noted  for  its  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1552,  and  endowed  by  Sir  William  Harper.  The 
existing  buildmgs  date  from  1891,  and  have  been  increased  since 
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that  date,  and  the  school  is  one  of  the  imporUnt  public  schools  of 
England.  Harper's  endowment  includes  land  in  London,  and 
is  now  of  great  value,  and  the  Harper  Trust  supports  in  addition 
modem  and  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  girls'  high 
school,  and  almshouses.  The  grammar  school  annually  awards 
both  entrance  exhibitions  and  two  exhibitions  to  a  university  or 
other  higher  educational  institution.  The  old  grammar  school 
buildings  are  used  as  a  town  hall;  and  among  other  modem 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  shire  hall  and  coimty  hospital. 
There  are  statues  of  John  Bunyan  (1874)  and  John  Howard 
(1894)  the  philanthropist  (1726-1790),  who  founded  the  Con- 
gregational chapel  which  bears  his  name,  and  resided  at  Card- 
ington  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  two  parks.  Bedford  has  a 
large  trade  as  a  market  town  for  agricultural  produce,  and 
extensive  engineering  works  and  manufactures  of  agricultural 
implements.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member. 
The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and 
x8  councillors.    Area,  2223  acres. 

Bedford  (Bcdcanforda,  Bedanforda,  Bcdeford)  is  first  men- 
tioned in  571,  when  Cuthwulf  defeated  the  Britons  here.  It 
subsequently  became  a  Danish  borough,  which  in  914  was  cap- 
tured by  Edward  the  Elder.  In.Domesday,  as  the  county  town, 
it  was  entered  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  ^re,  atfd  "was  assessed 
at  half  a  hundred  for  the  host  and  for  ship  service.  The  pre- 
scriptive borough  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  II.,  who 
gave  the  town  to  the  burgesses  to  hold  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £40 
in  Heu  of  all  service.  The  privileges  mduded  a  gild-merchant, 
all  toUs,  and  liberties  and  laws  in  common  with  the  dtizens  of 
Oxford.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  successive  sovereigns 
down  to  Charies  II.  During  the  xsth  century,  owing  to  the  rise 
of  other  market  towns,  Bedford  became  less  prosperous,  and  the 
fee-farm  rent  was  finally  reduced  to  £20  by  charter  of  Henry  VII. 
Henry  VIII.  granted  a  November  fair  to  St  Leonard's  hospital, 
which  was  still  held  in  the  19th  century  at  St  Leonard's  farm, 
the  site  of  the  hospital.  Mary  granted  two  fairs,  one  in  Lent 
and  one  on  the  Feast  of  the  Conception,  and  also  a  weekly  market. 
A  X7th  century  pamphlet  on  river  navigation  in  Bedfordshire 
mentions  the  trade  which  Bedford  carried  on  in  coal,  brought  by 
the  Ouse  from  Lynn  and  Yarmouth.  The  town  was  also  one  of 
the  earliest  centres  of  the  lace  trade,  to  the  success  of  which 
French  refugees  in  the  1 7th  and  i8th  centuries  largely  contributed. 

Bedford  was  represented  in  the  parliament  of  1295^  and  after 
that  date  two  members  were  returned  regularly,  until  by  the 
Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  in  1885  Bedford  lost  one  of  its 
xnembers.  The  unlimited  power  of  creating  freemen,  an  inherent 
right  of  the  borough,  led  to  great  abuse,  noticeably  in  1769 
when  500  freemen^  were  created  to  support  the  political  interest 
of  Sir  Robert  Barnard,  afterwards  recorder  of  the  borough. 

Bedford  castle,  of  which  mention  b  first  heard  during  Stephen's 
reign  (1 136),  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Henry  III.  in  1 224.  ^  The 
mound  marking  its  site  is  famous  as  a  bowling-green. 

BEDFORD,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lawrence  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  state,  about 
60  m.  north-west  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Pop.  (1890)  3351; 
C1910)  8716.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern, 
the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  the  Southern  Indiana, 
and  (for  freight  from  the  Wallner  quarries  about  5  m.  distant) 
the  Bedford  &  Wallner  railways.  It  is  the  shipping  point  of  the 
Bedford  Indiana  (oolitic)  limestone,  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  best  known  building  stones 
in  the  United  States— of  this  stone  were  built  the  capitols  of 
Indiana,  Georgia,  J^Iississippi  and  Kentucky,  the  state  historical 
library  at  Madison,  Wisconsin;  the  art  building  at  St  Louis, 
Missouri;  and  many  other  important  public  buildings.  The 
city  has  large  cement  works,  foundries  and  machine  shops 
(stone- working  niachinery  bclLg  manufactured),  and  the  repair 
shops  of  the  Southern  Indiana  railway.  Bedford  was  settled  in 
1826  and  received  a  city  charter  in  1889. 

BEDFORD,  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Raystown  branch  of  the  Juniata 
river,  about  35  m.  south  by  west  of  Altoona.    Pop.  (1890)  2242; 

>  Called"  guinea-pigs." 


(19T0)  2235.  Bedford  is  served  by  the  Bedford  bnuidi  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railway.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley.  In  the 
borough  are  some  interesting  old  houses,  erected  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  x8th  century,  an  art  gallery  and  a  soldiers'  monument. 
There  are  deposits  of  hematite  and  limestone  near  the  borough, 
and  less  than  2  m.  south  of  it  are  the  widely-known  Bedford 
Mineral  Springs —  a  magnesia  spring,  a  limestone  spring,  a  snlphnr 
spring,  and  a  "sweet-water"  spring  —  which  attract  isany 
visitors  during  the  summer  season.  There  are  also  chalybeate 
and  other  less  important  springs  about  the  same  distance  east  of 
the  borough,  and  a  white  sulphur  spring  xo'n.  south-west  of  it 
Bedford  has  a  large  wholesale  grocery  trade,  manufactures  floor, 
dressed  lumber,  kep  and  handles,  and  is  situated  in  &  fine  fruit- 
growing district,  especially  Imown  for  its  apples  and  plums. 
The  borough  owns  and  operates  the  water  works.  A  temporary 
settlement  was  made  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  bonwgh 
about  X750  by  an  Indian  trader  named  Ray,  and  for  a  few  years 
the  place  was  known  as  Raystown;  the  present  name  was 
adopted  not  later  than  1759.  In  July  1758  Fort  Bedford,  for 
many  years  an  important  military  post  on  the  frontier,  was 
constructed,  and  here,  later  in  the  year,  General  John  Forbes 
brought  together  his  troops  preparatory  to  advancing  against 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  town  of  Bedford  was  laid  out  in  1 769.  and 
in  X77X  it  was  made  the  county-seat  of  Bedford  county,  which 
was  organized  in  that  year.  The  borough  was  incoxpotatcd  in 
X  795,  and  received  a  new  charter  in  x8i  7.  Washington  came  here 
in  X  794  to  review  the  army  sent  to  quell  the  Whisky  Insurrectioo, 
and  ihe  Espy  house,  which  he  then  occupied^  is  still  standing. 

BEDF0BD8HIRB  [abbreviated  Beds],  a  south  midhnd  cnmty 
of  England,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Huntingdonshire,  E.  by  Cambridge- 
shire, S.E.  by  Hertfordshire,  W.  by  Buckinghamshire  and  N.W. 
by  Northamptonshire.  It  is  the  fourth  smallest  Fwgitfh  county, 
having  an  area  of  466-4  sq.  m.  It  lies  ptindpaUy  in  the  mid«de 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Ouse,  which,  entering  in  the  north- 
west, traverses  the  rich  and  beautiful  Vale  of  Bedford  with  a 
serpentine  course  past  the  county  town  of  Bedford  to  the  north- 
eastern comer  near  St  Neots.  North  of  it  the  Und  is  undulating, 
but  low;  to  the  south,  a  well-wooded  spur  of  the  Chiltem  HSb 
separates  the  Vale  of  Bedford  from  the  flat  open  tributary  valky 
of  the  IveL  A  small  part  of  the  main  Hne  of  the  ChOtons  is 
included  in  the  south  of  the  county,  the  hills  rising  sharply  from 
the  lowland  to  bare  heights  exceeding  600  ft.  above  DunsUbk. 
In  this  neighbourhood  the  county  includes  the  headwaters  of  the 
Lea,  and  thus  a  small  portion  of  it  falls  within  the  Thames  basin 
In  the  north  a  lew  streams  are  tributary  to  the  Nene. 

Ctclofy. — ^The  general'trend  of  the  outcrops  of  the  various  fonna- 
tions  is  from  south-west  to  north-east;  the  dip  b  8o<ith-«asterh. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  the  Middle  Oolites  are  the 
most  important,  and  of  these,  the  Oxford  Clay  predotninatct  wtt 
most  of  the  low  ground  upon  which  Bedford  is  situated.  At  Arapt- 
hill  a  development  of  clay,  the  Ampthill  clay,  represents  the  Conlhan 
limestones  of  neighbounng  counties.  The  Combrash  is  reprearaied 
by  no  more  than  about  2  it.  of  limestone;  but  the  Kellaways  Rork 
is  well  exposed  near  Bedford:  the  sandy  parts  of  this  rock  are 
frequently  cemented  to  form  hard  masses  called  **  doggers."  Tbr 
Gieat  Ouse,  from  the  point  where  it  enters  the  Sounty  on  the  «e«t. 
has  carved  through  the  Middle  Oolites  and  exposed  tlie  Great  Od^'< 
as  far  as  Bcdfora;  their  alternating  limestones  and  dajrs  may  be 
seen  in  the  quarries  not  far  from  the  town.  From  Woburn  throoj:*) 
Ampthill  to  Potton  a  more  elevated  tract  is  formed  bv  the  Lovtt 
Grcensand.  Those  rocks  are  sandv  throughout.  At  Lri^btra 
Buuard  they  are  dug  on  a  brge  scale  lor  various  purposes!  Beds  <i 
fuller's  earth  occur  in  this  formation  at  Wobum.  At  Potton.  pb<»- 
phatized  nodules  may  be  obtained,  and  here  a  hard  bed.  the  *'  Car- 
stone."  lies  at  the  top  of  the  formation.  Above  the  Lower  GrecmaBd 
comes  the  Gault  Clay,  which  lies  in  the  broad  vale  south-east  of  the 
formcrand  north-west  of  theChalk  hills.  TheChalk  rises  up  abo^r 
the  Gault  and  forms  the  high  ground  of  Dunshill  Moon  and  tbr 
Chiltem  Hills.  At  the  base  of  the  Chalk  b  the  Chalk  Mart.  abo«r 
this  is  the  Totternhoe  Stone,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  hardnrv^ 
usually  stands  out  as  a  well-marked  feature.  The  Lover  Cbaik. 
which  comes  next  in  the  upward  succession,  is  capped  ia  a  anilir 
manner  by  the  hard  Chalk  Rock,  as  at  Royston  and  dsewhcre.  Tfce 
upper  Chalk-witb-Flints  occurs  near  the  south-eastern  booodsry. 
Patches  of  glacial  boulder  clay  and  giavd  lie  upon  the  older  roci« 
over  most  o?  the  area.  Many  inteiesting  mammaltaa  itmsSm,  riiiao^ 
ceros,  mammoth.  &c.,  with  palaeolithic  implerjents.  have  bcca  fouKl 
in  the  valley  gravels  of  the  river  Ouse  and  its  tributaries^ 
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Industries. — Agriojiture  is  important,  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  area  being  under  ctUtivation.  The  chief  crop  is  wheat, 
for  which  tlie  soil  in  the  Vale  of  Bedford  is  specially  stiited; 
while  on  the  sandy  loam -of  the  Ivel  valley,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Biggleswade,  market-gardening  is  extensively  carried  on, 
the  produce  going  principally  to  London,  whither  a  considerable 
quantity  of  butter  and  other  dairy-produce  is  also  sent.  The 
manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  employs 
a  large  number  of  hands  at  Bedford  and  Luton.  Luton,  however, 
is  specially  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats.  Straw- 
plaiting  was  once  extensively  carried  on  in  this  neighbour- 
hood by  women  and  girls  in  their  cottage  homes,  but  has  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared  owing  to  the  importation  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  plaited  straw.  Another  local  industry  in  the 
county  is  the  manufacture  of  pillow-lace.  Many  of  the  lace 
designs  are  French,  as  a  number  of  French  refugees  settled 
to  and  near  Cranfield.  Mechlin  and^Maltcse  patterns  are  also 
copied. 

Communications  arc  provided  in  theeast  by  the  Great  Northern 
main  line,  passing  Biggleswade,  and  in  the  centre  by  that  of  the 
Midland  railway,  serving  Ampthill  and  Bedford.  The  Bletchley 
and  Cambridge  branch  of  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway 
crosses  these  main  lines  at  Bedford  and  Sandy  respectively. 
The  main  line  of  the  same  company  serves  Leighton  Buzzard 
in  the  south-west,  and  there  b  a  branch  thence  to  Dunstable, 
which,  with  Luton,  is  also  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern  line.  A  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  south  from 
Bedford  connects  with  the  Great  Northern  line  at  Hitchin,  and 
formerly  afforded  the  Midland  acttss  to  London  over  Great 
Northern  metals. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  298,494  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  161,704 
and  in  1901  of  171,340.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
is  302,947  acres.  The  municipal  boroughs  are  Bedford  (pop. 
35,144),  Dunstable  (5157)  and  Luton  (36,404).  The  other  urban 
districts  are — Ampthill  (2177),  Biggleswade  (5120),  Rempston, 
connected  with  Bedford  to  the  south-west  (4729),  and  Leighton 
Buzzard  (6331).  Fotton  (2033),  Shefford  (874),  and  Wobum 
(11 39)  are  lesser  towns',  and  local  centres  of  the  agricultural 
trade.  The  county  is  the  midland  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at 
Bedford.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  is  divided 
into  eight  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Bedford, 
Dunstable  and  Luton  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace, 
and  Bedford  has  a  separate  court  of  quarter-sessions.  There  are 
133  civil  parishes.  Bedfordshire  forms  an  archdeaconry  In  the 
diocese  of  Ely,  with  125  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  parts  of  6 
others.  The  county  has  two  parliamentary  divisions.  Northern 
(or  Biggleswade),  and  Southern  (or  Luton),  each  returning  one 
member;  and  Bedford  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning 
one  member.  The  principal  institution,  apart  from  those  in 
the  towns,  is  the  great  Three  Counties  asylum  (for  Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire),  in  the  south-east  of  the 
county  near  Arlescy. 

History. — ^Although  the  Saxon  invaders  were  naturally 
attracted  to  Bedfordshire  by  its  abundant  water  supply  and 
facilities  for  agriculture,  the  remains  of  their  settlements  are 
few  and  scattered.  They  occur,  with  one  exception,  south  of  the 
Ouse,  the  most  important  being  a  cemetery  at  Kempston,  where 
two  systems — cremation  and  earth-burial— are  found  side  by 
side.  Early  reference  to  Bedfordshire  political  history  is  scanty. 
In  57  X  Cuthwulf  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Britons  at  Bedford 
and  took  four  towns.  During  the  Heptarchy  what  is  now  the 
shire  formed  part  of  Mercia;  by  the  treaty  of  Wedmore,  how- 
ever, it  became  Danish  territory,  but  was  recovered  by  King 
Edward  (919-921).  The  first  actual  mention  of  the  county 
comes  in  1016  when  King  Canute  laid  waste  to  the  whole  shire. 
There  was  no  organized  resistance  to  the  conqueror  within 
Bedfordshire,  though  the  Domesday  survey  reveals  an  almost 
complete  substitution  of  Norman  for  English  holders.  In  the 
civil  war  of  Stephen's  reign  the  county  suffered  severely;. the 
great  Roll  of  the  Exchequer  of  1165  proves  the  shire  receipts 
bad  depreciated  in  value  to  two-thirds  of  the  assessment  for  the 


Danegeld.  Again  the  county  was  thrown  into  the  barons'  war 
when  Bedford  Castle,  seized  from  the  Beauchamps  by  Falkes  dc 
Brcaut^,  one  of  the  royal  partisans^  was  the  scene  of  three  sieges 
before  it  was  demolished  by  the  king's  orders  in  1224.  The 
peasants'  revolt  (1377-1381)  was  marked  by  less  violence  here 
than  in  neighbouring  counties;  the  Annals  of  Dunstable  make 
brief  mention  of  a  rising  in  that  town  and  the  demand  for  and 
granting  of  a  charter.  In  1638  ship-money  was  levied  on  Bed- 
fordshire, and  in  the  CivU  War  that  folk>wed,  the  cotmty  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  opposing  the  king.  Clarendon  observes  that 
here  Charles  had  no  visible  party  or  fixed  quarter. 
'  Bedfordshire  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds,  Barford,  Biggles- 
wade, Clifton,  Flitt,  Manshead,  Redbomestoke,  Stodden,  Willey 
and  Wiscamtree,  and  the  liberty,  half  hundred  or  borough  of 
Bedford.  From  the  Domesday  survey  it  appears  that  in  the  1 1  th 
century  there  were  three  additional  half  hundreds,  viz.  St4nburge, 
Bucbelai  and  Wencslai,  which  had  by  the  14th  century  become 
parts  of  the  hundreds  of  Manshead,  Willey  and  Biggleswade 
respectively.  Until  1574  one  sheriff  did  duty  for  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire,  the  shire  court  of  the  former  being  held 
at  Bedford.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred  courts,  excepting 
Flitt,  remained  in  the  king's  possession.  Flitt  was  parcel  of  the 
manor  of  Luton,  and  formed  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of 
Eleanor,  sister  of  Henry  II,I.  and  wife  of  William  Marshall.  The 
burgesses  of  Bedford  and  the  prior  of  Dunstable  claimed  juris- 
dictional freedom  in  those  two  boroughs.  The  Hundred  Rolls 
and  the  Placita  de  quo  warranto  show  that  important  jurisdiction 
had  accrued  to  the  great  over-lordships,  such  as  those  of 
Beauchamp,  Wahull  and  Caynho,  and  to  several  religious 
houses,  the  prior  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  claiming  rights  in 
more  than  fifty  places  in  the  county. 

With  regard  to  parliamentary  representation,  the  first  original 
writ  which  has  been  discovered  was  issued  in  1290  when  two 
members  were  returned  for  the  coimty.  In  1295  in  addition 
to  the  coimty  members,  ^Tits  are  found  for  two  members 
to  represent  Bedford  borough.  Subsequently  tmtil  modern 
times  two  county  and  two  borough  members  were  returned 
regularly. 

Owing  to  its  favourable,  situation  Bedfordshire  has  alwa3rs 
been  a  prominent  agricultural  rather  than  manufacturing 
county.  From  the  13th  to  the  isth  century  sheep  farming 
flouri^ed,  Bedfordshire  wool  being  in  request  and  plentiful. 
Surviving  records  show  that  in  assessments  of  wool  to  the  king, 
Bedfordshire  always  provided  its  full  quota.  Tradition  says 
that  the  straw-plait  industry  owes  its  introduction  to  James  I., 
who  transferred  to  Luton  the  colony  of  Lorraine  plaiters  whom 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  had  settled  in  Scotland.  Similarly  the  lace 
industry  is  associated  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  who,  when 
trade  was  dull,  burnt  her  lace  and. ordered  new  to  be  made. 
As  late  as  the  19th  century  the  lace  makers  kept  "  Cattem's 
Day  "  as  the  holiday  of  their  craft.  The  Flemings,  expelled 
by  Alva's  persecutions  (1569),  brought  the  manufacture  of 
Flemish  lace  to  Cranfield,  whence  it  spread  to  surrounding 
districts.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  conse- 
quent French  immigration,  gave  further  impetus  to  the  industry. 
Defoe  writing  in  1 724-1727  mentions  the  recent  improvements 
in  the  Bedfordshire  bone-lace  manufacture.  In  1794  further 
French  refugees  joined  the  Bedfordshire  lace  makers. 

Wobum  Abbey,  belonging  to  the  Russells  since  1547,  is  the 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  greatest  landowner  in  the 
county.  The  Burgosmes  of  Sutton,  whose  baronetcy  dates  from 
1641,  have  been  in  Bedfordshire  since  the  15th  century,  whilst 
the  Osbom  family  bave  owned  Chicksands  Priory  since  its 
purchase  by  Peter  Osborn  in  1576.  Sir  Phillip  Monoux  Payne 
represents  the  andent  Monoux  family  of  Wootton.  Other 
county  families  are  the  Crawleys  of  Stockwood  near  Luton, 
the  Brandreths  of  Houghton  Regis,  and  the  Orlebars  of 
Hinwick. 

With  the  division  of  the  Mercian  diocese  in  679  Bedfordshire 
fell  naturally  to  the  new  see  of  Dorchester.  It  formed  part  of 
Lincoln  diocese  from  1075  until  1837,  when  it  was  finally  trans- 
ferred to  Ely.    In  129 1  Bedfordshire  was  an  archdeaconry 
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including  six  rural  deaneries,  which  remained  practically  un- 
altered until  1880,  when  they  were  increased  to  eleven  with  a  new 
schedule  of  parishes. 

Antiquities. — The  monastic  remains  in  Bedfordshire  include 
the  fine  fragment  of  the  church  of  the  Augustinian  priory  at 
Dunstable,  serving  as  the  parish  church;  the  church  (also 
imperfect)  of  Elstow  near  Bedford,  which  belonged  to  a 
Benedictine  nunnery  founded  by  Judith,  niece  of  William  the 
Conqueror;  and  portions  of  the  Gilbertine  Chicksands  Priory 
and  of  a  Cistercian  foundation  at  Old  Warden.  In  the  parish 
churches,  many  of  which  are  of  great  interest,  the  predominant 
styles  are  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  Work  of  pre-Conquest 
date,  however,  is  found  in  the  massive  tower  of  Clapham  church, 
near  Bedford  on  the  north,  and  in  a  door  of  Stcvington  church. 
Fine  Norman  and  Early  English  work  is  seen  at  Dunstable  and 
Elstow,  and  the  later  style  is  illustrated  by  the  large  cruciform 
churches  at  Leighton  Buzzard  and  at  Felmersham  on  the  Ouse 
above  Bedford.  Among  the  Perpendicular  additions  to  the 
church  last  named  may  be  noted  a  very  beautiful  oaken  rood- 
screen.  To  illustrate  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  the  churches 
of  Clifton  and  of  Marston  Morctaine,  with  its  massive  detached 
campanile,  may  be  mentioned;  and  Cople  church  is.  a  good 
specimen  of  fine  Perpendicular  work.  The  church  of  Cockayne 
Hatley,  near  Potton,  is  fitted  with  rich  Flemish  carved  wood, 
mostly  from  the  abbey  of  Alne  near  Charleroi,  and  dating  from 
1689,  but  brought  here  by  a  former  rector  early  in  the  19th 
century.  In  medieval  domestic  architecture  the  county  is  not 
rich.  The  mansion  of  Woburn  Abbey  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  i8th  century. 

Authorities. — Victoria  County  History  (London,  1904,  &c.); 
Fishc,  Collections,  Ilistorical,  Genealogical  and  Topographical,  for 
Bedfordshire  (London,  1812-1816,  and  also  1812-18^6);  J.  D.  Parry, 
Select  Illuslralions  of  Bedfordshire  (London,  1827);'  Bedfordshire 
Domesday  Book  (Bedford,  188 1);  Visitation  of  Bedford,  J566,  1582, 
and  1634,  in  Harleian  Society's  Publications,  vol.  xiv.  (London,  1S84) ; 
Oenealogica  Bedfordiensis,  1538, 1800  (London.  1890) ;  and  Illustrated 
Bedfordshire  (Nottingham,  1895).  See  also  Bedfordshire  Notes  and 
Queries,  cd.  F.  A.  Blades,  ind  Transactions  of  the  Bedfordshire  Natural 
History  and  Field  Club. 

BEDLAM,  or  Betrleheu  .  Hospital,  the  •  first  English 
lima  tic  asylum,  originally  founded  by  Simon  FitzMary,  sheriff 
of  London,  in  1247,  as  a  priory  for  the  sisters  and  brethren  of 
the  order  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  It  had  as  one  of  its  special 
objects  the  housing  and  entertainment  of  the  ly  shop  and  canons 
of  St  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  the  mother-church,  on  their  visits  to 
England.  Its  first  site  was  in  Bishopsgate  Street.  It  is  not 
certain  when  lunatics  were  first  received  in  Bedlam,  but  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  hospital  in  1330  and  some  were  there  in  X403. 
In  1547  it  was  handed  over  by  Henry  VIII.  with  all  its  revenues 
to  the  city  of  London  as  a  hospital  for  lunatics.  With  the 
exception  of  one  such  asylum  in  Granada,  Spain,  the  Bethlehem 
Hospital  was  the  first  in  Europe.  It  became  famous  and  after- 
wards infamous  for  the  brutal  ill-treatment  meted  out  to  the 
insane  (see  Insanity:  Hospital  Treatment).  In  1675  it  was 
removed  to  new  buildings  in  Moorfields  and  finally  to  its  present 
site  in  St  George's  Fields,  Lambeth.  The  word  "  Bedlam  "  has 
long  been  used  generically  for  all  lunatic  asylums. 

BEDLINGTON,  an  urban  district  of  Northumberland,  England, 
within  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Morpeth,  5  m.  S.E.  of  that 
town  on  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
18,766.  It  lies  on  high  ground  above  the  river  Blyth,  2}  m. 
above  its  mouth.  The  church  of  St  Cuthbert  shows  good 
transitional  Norman  details.  Its  dedication  recalls  the  trans- 
portation, of  the  body  of  the  saintly  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  from 
its  shrine  at  Durham  by  the  monks  of  that  foundation  to  Lindis- 
farne, when  in  fear  of  attack  from  William  the  Conqueror. 
They  rested  here  with  the  coffin.  The  modem  growth  of  the 
town  is  attributable  to  the  valuable  collieries  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  manufactures  of  nails  and  chains.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  populous  mining  centres  in  the  county.  On  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  is  the  township  and  urban  district  of  Cowpen 
(pop.  17,879),  with  collieries  and -glass  works;  coalis  shipped 
from  this  point  by  river. 


Bedlington  (Betlingtun)  and  the  hamlets  belonging  to  it  were 
bought  by  Culheard,  bishop  of  Durham,  between  900  and  915, 
and  although  locally  situated  in  the  county  of  Northumberland 
became  part  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  over  vhid^ 
Bishop  Walcher  was  granted  royal  rights  by  William  ibe 
Conqueror.  When  these  rights  were  taken  from  Cuthbert 
Tunstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  1536,  Bedlington  auKag  his 
other  property  lost  its  special  privileges,  but  was  -oinfinDed  to 
him  in  X  541  with  the  other  property  of  his  predecessors.  To- 
gether with  the  other  lands  of  the  see  of  Durham,  Bedlic^^cn 
was  made  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissionecs  in  1866. 
Bcdlingtonshire  was  made  part  of  Northumberland  for  d\il 
purix>ses  by  acts  of  parliament  in  1832  and  1844. 

BEDLOE.  WILUAH  (1650-1680),  English  infonaer,  ms 
bom  at  Chepstow  on  the  20th  of  AprU  1650.  He  appears  to  hive 
been  well  educated;  he  was  certainly  dever,  and  after  axassg 
to  London  in  1670  he  became  acquainted  with  some  Jesiuu 
and  was  occasionally  employed  by  them.  Calling  himsdi  qo^ 
Captain  Williams,  now  Lord  Gerard  or  Lord  Newport  or  Ixrd 
Corav^dlis,  he  travelled  from  one  part  of  Europe  to  another; 
he  underwent  imprisonments  for  crime,  and  became  an  expert 
in  all  kinds  of  duplicity.  Then  in  1678,  following  the  lead  cf 
Titus  Oates,  he  gave  an  account  of  a  supposed  popish  plot  to 
the  English  government,  and  his  version  of  the  detaik  of  ibs 
murder  of  Sir  E.  B.  Godfrey  was  rewarded  with  £500.  £!=- 
boldened  by  his  success  he  denounced  various  Roman  Cathcjcs 
married  an  Irish  lady,  and  having  become  very  popular  li-vJ 
in  luxurious  fashion.  Afterwards  his  fortunes  waned,  ai^  I: 
died  at  Bristol  on  the  20th  of  August  x68o.  His  dying  dc^-cs:- 
tions,  which  were  taken  by  Sir  Francis  North,  chief  justice  d 
the  common  pleas,  revealed  nothing  of  importance.  Bed  e 
wrote  a  Narrative  and  impartial  discovery  of  the  horrid  Polish 
Plot  (1679),  but  all  his  statements  are  extremely  ontrustworthj. 

See  J.  Pollock,  The  Popish  Plot  (1903). 

BEDHAR,  ALPHONSO  DELLA  CUEVA,  ^Iarqius  or  {1^2- 
1655)1  Spanish  diplomatist,  became  ambassador  to  the  repub^^: 
of  Venice  in  1667.  This  was  a  very  important  position  o%iz% 
to  the  amoimt  of  information  concerning  European  afbi:? 
which  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  Spai=- 
When  Bedmar  took  up  this  appointment,  Venice  had  jost  ce^ 
eluded  an  alliance  with  France,  Switzerland  and  the  Nethcfias^is, 
to  counterbalance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  the  «"'»Ni^m<<«"'  «u 
instructed  to  destroy  this  league.  Assisted  by  the  duke  ctfOssooa, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  he  formed  a  plan  to  bring  the  city  into  the  power 
of  Spain,  and  the  scheme  was  to  be  carried  out  on  Ascensimi  Jhj 
1 6 18.  The  plot  was,  however,  discovered;  and  Bedmar,  pro- 
tected by  his  position  from  arrest,  left  Venice  and  went  to  Fboden 
as  president  of  the  council.  In  1622  he  was  made  a  cardiz^il 
and  soon  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Oviedo,  a  position  which 
he  retained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Oviedo  on  the 
2nd  of  August  1655.  The  authorship  of  an  ononymoos  work, 
Squilinio  delta  libcrlA  Veneta,  published  at  Mixandola  in  161:, 
has  been  attributed  to  him. 

Some  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  Spanish  plot  d  x6i5 

and  some  historians  have  suggested  that  it  only  existed  in  tbc 

minds  of  the  Venetian  senators,  and  was  a  ruse  for  forcni: 

Bedmar  to  leave  Venice.    From  what  is  known,  however,  c^ 

the  policy  of  Spain  at  this  time,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 

such  a  scheme  was  planned. 

See  C.  V.  dc  Salnt-R6al,  CEuvres,  tome  iv.  (Parist  1745);  P-J. 
Grosley,  Discussion  kistorique  et  critique  surUs  conjuratiom  de  Ff«iv 
(Paris,  1756) ;  P.  A.  N.  B.  Dam.  Histoire  de  la  rfprnUiqat  de  Yf^t 
(Paris,  1853) ;  A.  Baschet.  Histoire  de  la  ehancelUrie  secrite  d  Vemat 
(Paris,  1870). 

BED-MOULD,  in  architecttire,  the  congeries  of  mowktirp 
which  is  under  the  projecting  part  of  almost  every  cornice,  c 
which,  indeed,  it  is  a  part. 

BEDOUINS  {Ahl  Bedu,  "  dweUers  in  the  open  Und.**  cc 
Ahl  el  bcit,  **  people  of  the  tent,"  as  they  call  themsdves).  xi-: 
name  given  to  the  most  important,  as  it  b  the  best  known 
division  of  the  Arab  race.  The  Bedouins  are  the  descendants  c 
the  Arabs  of  North  Arabia  whose  traditions  daim  l't^^**^  tt 
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their  ancestor  (see  Akabs).    The  deserts  of  North  Arabia  seem 
to  have  been  their  earliest  home,  but  even  in  andcnt  times  they 
had  migrated  to  the  lowlands  of  Egypt  and  Syria.    The  Arab 
conquest  of  northern  Africa  in  the  7  th  century  a.d.  caused 
a  wide  dispersion,  so  that  to-day  the  Arab  element  is  strongly 
represented  in  the  Nile  Valley,  Saharan,  and  Nubian  peoples. 
Among  the  Hamitic-Ncgroid  races  the  Bedouins  have  largely 
lost  their  nomadic  character;  but  in  the  deserts  of  the  Nile 
lands  they  remain  much  what  their  ancestors  were.    Thus  the 
name  has  sofTcred  much  ethnic  confusion,  and  is  often  incorrectly 
reserved  to  describe  such  pastoral  peoples  as  the  Bish2rin,  the 
Hadendoa  and  the  Ab2bda.    This  article  treats  solely  of  the 
Arabian  Bedouin,  as  affording  the  purest  type  of  the  people. 
They  are  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  reduced  to  an  open-air,  roving 
life,  partly  by  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  partly  by  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  countries  in  which  they  dwell.    For, 
while  land,  unsuitcd  to  all  purposes  except  pasture,  forms  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  surface  in  the  Arabian  territory, 
the  prolonged  droughts  of  summer  render  considerable  portions 
of  it  unfit  even  for  that,  and  thus  continually  oblige  the  herdsmen 
to  migrate  from  one  $pot  to  another  in  search  of.  sufhcient 
herbage  and  water  for  their  beasts.    The  same  causes  also  involve 
the  Bedouins  in  frequent  quarrels  with  each  other  regarding  the 
use  of  some  particular  well  or  pasture-ground,  besides  reducing 
them  not  unfrequently  to  extreme  want,  and  thus  making  them 
plunderers  of  others  in  self-support.    Professionally,  the  Bedouins 
are  shepherds  and  herdsmen;  their  raids  on  each  other  or  their 
robbery  of  travellers  and  caravans  are  but  occasional  exceptions 
to  the  common  routine.    Their  intertribal  wars  (they  very 
rarely  venture  on  a  conflict  with  the  better-armed  and  better- 
organized   sedentary   population)   are   rarely   bloody;   cattle- 
lifting  being  the  usual  object.    Private  feuds  exist,  but  are 
usually  limited  to  two  or  three  individuals  at  most,  one  of  whom 
has  perhaps  been  ridiculed  in  satirical  verse,  to  which  they  are 
very  sensitive,  or  had  a  relation  killed  in  some  previous  fray. 
But  bloodshed  is  expensive,  as  it  must  be  paid  for  cither  by 
more  bloodshed  or  by  blood-money — the  diya,  which  varies, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  person  killed,  from  ten  to  fifty 
camels,  or  even  more.    Previous  to  Mahomet's  time  it  was 
optional  for  the  injured  tribe  cither  to  accept  this  compensation 
or  to  insist  on  blood  for  blood;  but  the  Prophet,  though  by  his 
own  account  despairing  of  ever  reducing  the  nomad  portion  of 
his  countrymen  to  law  and  order,  succeeded  in  estabUshing  among 
them  the  rule,  that  a  fair  diya  if  offered  must  be  accepted. 
Instances  are,  however,  not  wanting  in  Arab  history  of  fiercer 
and  -more  general  Bedouin  conflicts,  in  which  the  destruction, 
or  at  least  the  complete  subjugation,  of  one  tribe  has  been 
aimed  at  by  another,  and  when  great  slaughter  has  taken  place. 
Such  were  the  wars  of  Pekr  and  Thagleb  in  the  6th  century, 
of  Kelb  and  Howann  in  the  8th,  of  Harb  and  Atcba  in  the  iSth. 
The  Bedouins  regard  the  plundering  of  caravans  or  travellers 
as  in  lieu  of  the  custom  dues  exacted  ebewherc.    The  land  is 
theirs,  they  argue,  and  trespassers  on  it  must  pay  the  forfeit. 
Hence  whoever  can  show  anything  equivalent  to  a  permission 
of  entrance  into  their  territory  has,  in  the  regular  course  of 
things,  nothing  to  fear.    This  permission  is  obtained  by  securing 
the  protection  of  the  nearest  Bedouin  sheik,  who,  for  a  politely- 
worded  request  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  will  readily  grant 
the  pass,  in  the  shape  of  one  or  two  or  more  men  of  his  tribe, 
who  accompany  the  wayfarers  as  far  as  the  next  encampment  on 
their  road,  where  they  hand  their  charge  over  to  fresh  guides, 
equally  bound  to  afford  the  desired  safeguard.    In  the  interior 
of  Arabia  the  passport  is  given  in  writing  by  one  of  the  town 
governors,  and  is  respected  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  district; 
for,  however  impudent  and  unamenable  to  law  these  nomads 
may  be  on  the  frontiers  of  the  impotent  Ottoman  government  in 
Syria  or  the  Hejaz,  they  are  submissive  enough  in  other  and 
Arab-governed  regions.    But  the  traveller  who  ventures  on  the 
desert  strip  without  such  precautions  will  be  robbed  and  perhaps 
kincd. 

Ignorant  of  writing  and  unacquainted  with  books,  the  Bedouins 
trust  to  their  memory  for  everything;  where  memory  fails. 


they  feadily  eke  it  out  with  imagination.  Hence  their  own 
assertions  regarding  the  antiquity,  numbers,  strength,  &c.,  of 
their  clans  are  of  little  worth;  even  their  genealogies,  in  which 
they  pretend  to  be  eminently  versed,  are  not  to  be  much  depended 
on;  the  more  so  that  their  own  family  names  hardly  ever  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  patronymic,  whilst  the  constantly  renewed  sub- 
divisions  of  a  tribe,  and  the  temporary  increase  of  one  branch 
and  decrease  of  another,  tend  to  efface  the  original  name  of  the 
clan.  Few  tribes  now  preserve  their  ancient,  or  at  least  their 
historical  titles;  and  the  mass  of  the  Bedouin  multitude  re> 
sembles  in  this  respect  a  troubled  sea,  of  which  the  substance  is 
indeed  alvrays  the  same,  but  the  surface  is  continually  shifting 
and  changing.  As,  however,  no  social  basis  or  ties  are  acknow- 
ledged among  them  except  those  of  blood  and  race,  certain  broad 
divisions  are  tolerably  accurately  kept  up,  the  wider  and  more 
important  of  which  mily  here  be  noted.  First,  the  Aneza  clan, 
who  extend  from  Syria  southward  to  the  limits  of  Jcbel  Shammar. 
It  is  numerotis,  and,  for  a  Bedouin  tribe,  well  armed.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Arab  horse  trade,  besides  a  large  trafiic  in  sheep, 
camels,  wool,  and  similar  articles,  are  in  their  hands.  Their 
principal  subdivisions  are  the  Scba&  on  the  north,  the  Wah'd  All 
on  the  west,  and  the  Ru&Ia  on  the  south;  these  are  generally 
on  bad  terms  with  each  other.  If  imited,  they  could  muster, 
it  is  supposed,  about  30,000  lances.  They  cbim  descent  from 
Rabi'a.  Second,  the  Shammar  Bedouins,  whose  pasturages  lie 
conterminous  to  those  Of  the  Aneza  on  the  east.  Their  numbers 
are  about  the  same.  Thirdly,  in  the  northern  desert,  the  Huwetat 
and  Sherarat,  comparatively  small  and  savage  tribes.  There  is 
also  the  Solibi  clan,  which,  however,  is  disowned  by  the  Arabs, 
and  seems  to  be  of  gipsy  origin.  Next  follow,  in  the  western 
desert,  the  Beni-Harb,  a  powerful  tribe,  supposed  to  muster 
about  30,000  fighting  men.  They  are  often  troublesome  to  the 
Meccan  pilgrims.  In  the  eastern  desert  arc  the  Muter,  the  Beni- 
Khalid,  and  the  Ajmans,  all  numerous  clans,  often  at  war  with 
each  other.  To  the  south,  in  Nejd  itself  or  on  its  frontiers, 
are  the  Hodeil,  Ateba,  and  others.  These  all  belong  to  the 
"  Mustareb,"  or  northern  Arabs. 

The  Bedouins  of  southern  or  "  pure  Arab  "  origin  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  arc,  with  few  exceptions,  even 
poorer  and  more  savage  than  their  northern  brethren.  Al- 
Morrah,  on  the  confines  of  Oman,  Al-Yam  and  Kahtan,  near 
Yemen,  and  Beni-Yas,  between  Harik  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
are  the  best  known.  The  total  number  of  the  Bedouin  or 
pastoral  population  throughout  Arabia,  including  men,  women, 
and  children,  appears  not  to  exceed  a  million  and  a  half,  or  about 
one  fifth  of  the  total  population.  The  only  tribal  authority  is 
the  "  elder,"  or  "  sheik,"  a  title  not  necessarily  implying  ad- 
vanced age,  but  given  to  any  one  who,  on  account  of  birth, 
courage,  wealth,  liberality  or  some  other  quality,  has  been 
chosen  to  the  leadership.  Descent  has  something  to  do  with 
rank,  but  not  much,  as  every  individual  of  the  tribe  considers 
himself  equal  to  the  others;  nor  are  the  distinctions  of  relative 
riches  and  poverty  greatly  taken  into  account.  To  the  "  sheik  " 
all  disputes  arc  referred;  he  is  consulted,  though  not  necessarily 
obeyed,  on  every  question  which  regards  the  general  affairs  of 
the  tribe,  whether  in  peace  or  war;  there  is  no  other  magis- 
trate, and  no  law  except  what  he  and  the  other  chief  men  may 
consider  proper.  But  in  fact,  for  most  personal  and  private 
affairs,  every  man  does  pretty  much  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes. 

All  the  Bedouins,  with  the  exception  of  certain  tribes  in  Syria, 
are  nominally  Mahommedans,  but  most  pay  but  slight  attention 
to  the  ceremonial  precepts  of  the  Koran;  the  five  daily  prayers 
and  the  annual  fast  of  Ramadan  are  not  much  in  favour  among 
them;  and  however  near  a  tribe  may  be  to  Mecca,  few  of  them 
visit  it  as  pilgrims.  The  militant  Wahhabi  have,  however,  from 
time  to  time  enforced  some  degree  of  Islamitic  observance  among 
the  Bedouins  of  Nejd  and  the  adjoining  districts:  elsewhere 
Mahommedanism  is  practically  confined  to  the  profession  of 
the  Divine  Unity;  among  the  remoter  and  wilder  tribes  sun- 
worship,  tree- worship,  and  no  worship  at  all,  are  not  uncommon. 
Some  clans  even  omit  the  rite  of  circumcision  altogether;  others. 
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like  the  tribe  of  Hodeil,  south  of  Mecca,  perfonn  it  after  a  fashion 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

Though  polygamy  is  not  common  among  Bedouins,  marriages 
are  contracted  without  any  legal  intervention  or  guarantee; 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  -and  the  oral  testimony  of  a  couple  of 
witnesses,  should  such.be  at  hand,  are  all  that  are  required; 
and  divorce  is  equally  easy.  Nor  is  mutual  constancy  much 
expected  or  observed  either  by  men  or  women;  and  the  husband 
is  rarely  strict  in  exacting  from  the  wife  a  fidelity  that  he  himself 
has  no  idea  of  observing.  Jealousy  may  indeed  occasionally  bring 
about  tragic  results,  but  this  rarely  occurs  except  where  publicity, 
to  which  the  Bedouins,  like  all  other  Arabs,  are  very  sensitive, 
is  involved.  Burckhardt  writes:  "  The  Bedouins  are  jealous  of 
their  women,  but  do  not  prevent  them  from  laughing  and  talking 
with  strangers.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  Bedouin  strikes  his 
wife;  if  he  does  so  she  calls  loudly  on  her  VMuy  or  protector, 
who  pacifies  the  husband  and  makes  him  listen  to  reason.  .  .  . 
The  wife  and  daughters  perform  aU  domestic  business.  They 
grind  the  wheat  in  the  handmill  or  pound  it  in  the  mortar; 
they  prepare  the  breakfast  and  dinner;  knead  and  bake  the 
bread;  make  butter,  fetch  water,  work  at  the  loom,  mend  the 
tent-covering  .  .  .  while  the  husband  or  brother  sits  before  the 
tent  smoking  his  pipe."  A  maiden's  honour  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
severely  guarded;  and  even  too  openly  avowed  a  courtship, 
though  with  the  most  honourable  intentions,  is  ill  looked  on. 
But  marriage,  if  indeed  so  slight  and  temporary  a  connexion 
as  it  is  among  Bedouins  deserves  the  name,  is  often  merely  a 
passport  for  mutual  licence.  In  other  respects  Bedouin  morality, 
like  that  of  most  half-savage  races,  depends  on  custom  and 
public  feeling  rather  than  on  any  fixed  code  or  trained  conscience, 
and  hence  admits  of  the  strangest  contradictions.  Not  only  are 
lying  and  exaggeration  no  reproach  in  ordinary  discourse,  but 
even  deliberate  perjury  and  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments are  frequent  occurrences.  Not  less  frequent,  however, 
are  instances  of  prolonged  fidelity  and  observance  of  promise 
carried  to  the  limits  of.  romance.  "  The  wind,"  "  the  wood," 
and  "  the  honour  of  the  Arabs  "  are  the  most  ordinary  oaths  in 
serious  matters;  but  even  these  do  not  give  absolute  security, 
while  a  simple  verbal  engagement  will  at  other  times  prove  an 
inviolable  guarantee.  Thus,  too,  the  extreme  abstemiousness 
of  a  Bedouin  alternates  with  excessive  gorgings;  and,  while 
the  name  and  deeds  of  "  robber  "  are  hardly  a  reproach,  those  of 
,"  thief "  are  marked  by  abhorrence  and  contempt.  In  patience, 
or  rather  endurance,  both  physical  and  moral,  few  Bedouins 
are  deficient;  wariness  is  another  quality  universally  developed 
by  their  mode  of  life.  And  in  spite  of  an  excessive  coarseness  of 
language,  and  often  of  action,  gross  vice,  at  least  of  the  more 
debasing  sorts  that  dishonour  the  East,  is  rare. 

Most  Bedouins,  men  and  women,  are  rather  undersized; 
their  complexion,  especially  in  the  south,  is  dark;  their  hair 
coarse,  thick  and  black;  their  eyes  dark  and  oval;  the  nose  is 
generally  aquiline,  and  the  features  well  formed;  the  beard  and 
moustache  are  usually  scanty.  The  men  are  active,  but  not 
strong;  the  women  are  generally  plain.  The  dress  of  the  men 
consists  of  a  long  cotton  shirt,  open  at  the  breast,  often  girt  with 
a  leathern  girdle;  a  black  or  striped  cloak  of  hair  is  sometimes 
thrown  over  the  shoulders;  a  handkerchief,  folded  once,  black, 
or  striped  yellow  and  red,  covers  the  head,  round  which  it  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  a  pie^  of  twine  or  a  twisted  hairband.  To  this 
costume  a  pair  of  open  sandals  is  sometimes  added.  Under  the 
shirt,  round  the  naked  waist,  a  thin  strip  of  leather  plait  is  wound 
several  times,  not  for  any  special  object,  but  merely  out  of 
custom.  In  his  hand  a  Bedouin  almost  always  carries  a  slight 
crooked  wand ,  commonly  of  almond- wood.  Among  the  Bedouins 
of  the  south  a  light  wrapper  takes  the  place  of  the  handkerchief 
on  the  head,  and  a  loin-cloth  that  of  the  shirt.  The  women 
usually  wear  wide  loose  drawers,  a  long  shirt,  and  over  it  a  wide 
piece  of  dark  blue  cloth  enveloping  the  whole  figure  and  head, 
and  trailing  on  the  ground  behind.  Very  rarely  docs  a  Bedouin 
woman  wear  a  veil,  Or  even  cover  her  face  with  her  ovcrcloak, 
contenting  herself  with  narrowing  the  folds  of  the  latter  over  her 
head  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger.    Her  wrists  and  ankles  arc 


generally  adonied  with  bracelets  and  rings  of  bloe  ^ass  or 
copper  or  iron,  very  rarely  of  silver;  her  n^k  with  glass  beads; 
ear*rings  are  rare,  and  nose-rings  rarer.  Boys,  till  near  puberty, 
usually  go  stark  naked;  ^Is  also  wear  00  dothes  iq>  to  the  age 
of  six  or  seven. 

On  a  journey  a  Bedouin  invariably  carries  with  him  a  light, 
sharp-pointed  lance,  the  stem  of  which  is  made  d  Peisiui  or 
African  cane;  the  manner  in  which  this  is  carried  or  trailed 
often  indicates  the  tribe  of  the  owner.  The  lance  is  the  favourite 
and  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Arab  nomad,  and  the  one  in  the 
use  of  which  he  shows  the  greatest  skill.  An  antiquated  sword, 
an  out-of-date  musket,  an  ornamented  dagger  or  knife,  a  coat  of 
mail,  the  manufacture  of  Yemen  or  Bagdad,  and  a  helmet,  a  mere 
iron  head-piece,  without  visor  or  crest,  complete  hs  military 
outfit. 

A  Bedouin's  tent  consists  of  a  few  coverings  of  the  coaisest 

goat-hair,  dyed  black,  and  spread  over  two  or  more  small  pdes, 

in  height  from  8  to  9  ft.,  gipsy  fashion.    If  it  be  the  tent  of  a 

sheik,  its  total  length  may  be  from  30  to  40  ft.;  if  of  an  ordinary 

person,  less  than  20  ft.    Sometimes  a  partition  separates  the 

quarters  of  the   women   and   children;  sometimes   they  are 

housed  under  a  lower  and  narrower  covering.    A  rou^  carpet 

or  mat  is  spread  on  the  ground;  while  camel-saddla,  ropes, 

halters,  two  or  three  cooking  pots,  one  or  two  platters,  a  woodea 

drinking  bowl,  the  master's  arms  at  one  side  of  the  tent,  and  his 

spear  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the  door,  complete  the  list  ol  boose- 

hold  valuables.    On  striking  camp  all  these  are  fastened  on  the 

backs  of  camels;  the  men  mount  their  saddles,  the  women  their 

litters;  and  in  an  hoUr  the  blackened  stones  that  served  for  a 

.cooking  hearth  are  the  only  sign  of  the  encampment.    For  food 

the  Bedouin  relies  on  his  herds,  but  rice,  v^etables,  hooey, 

locusts  and  even  lizards  are  at  times  eateiL 
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BEDSORE*  a  form  of  ulceration  or  sloughing,  occaaooed  in 
people  who,  through  sickness  or  old  age,  are  confined  to  bed, 
resulting  from  pressure  or  the  irritation  of  sweat  and  dirt 
Bedsores  usually  occur  when  there  is  a  low  condition  of  nutrittoa 
of  the  tissues.    The  more  helpless  the  patient  the  more  liaise  he 
is  to  bedsoKS,  and  especially  when  he  is  paralysed,  delirious  or 
insane,  or  when  su£fcring  from  one  of  the  acute  specific  fevers. 
They  may  occur  wherever  there  is  a  pressure,  more  eqxciaily 
when  any  moisture  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bedding;  and 
thus  lack  of  cleanliness  is  an  important  factor  in  the  productioB 
of  this  condition.    In  large  hospitals  a  bedsore  is  now  a  grr*t 
rarity,  and  this,  considering  the  helplessness  of  many  <^  the 
patients  treated,  shows  what  good  nursing  can  do.      Tbs  bed 
must  be  made  with  a  firm  smooth  mattress;  the  undcrsheet  and 
blanket  must  be  changed  wbenever  they  become  soiled;  the 
drawsheet  is  spread  without  creases,  and  changed  the  mocnea:  it 
becomes  soiled.    Preventive  treatment  must  be  followed  from 
the  first  day  of  the  illness.    This  consists  in  the  most  ituna:e 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  constant  variation  in  the  positioo 
of  the  patient.    AU  parts  subjected  to  pressure  or  friction  rausi 
be  frequently  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water,  then  thorottgh!y 
dried  with  a  warm  soft  towel.    The  part  should  next  be  bathed 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimatena  spirits  of  wine,  and  fin^'.) 
dusted  with  an  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch  powder.    This  romise 
should  be  gone  through  not  less  than  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  in  any  case  of  prolonged  illness.    The  pressure  may  be 
relieved  over  bony  prominences  by  a  water-pillow  or  by  a  piece 
of  thick  felt  cut  into  a  ring.    Signs  of  impending  bedsores  mcst 
constantly  be  watched  for.    Where  one  threatens,  the  skin  loses 
its  proper  colour,  becoming  either  a  deadly  white  or  a  dusky  nM, 


■Dd  the  ledMndoc*  not diuppeuon  pnnare.  TheiiuTouniliiig 
tiuuo  became  oedenuWiB,  ud  pain  ii  often  icvere,  ciccpl  in  i 
CA5C  ol  panJ^sil^  As  the  coDdition  progrens  Further  the  pain 
ceases.  The  epldermii  now  becomes  raised  as  in  a  blister,  aod 
finally  benmH  dftacbed.  fonmng  an  excoriation  and  exposing 
the  papillae  Even  at  this  [ate  Itage  an  actual  ulceration  can 
itni  be  prevented  il  proper  caje  is  taken;  but  (ailing  this,  the 
skin  slougb»  and  an  ulcer  forms.  In  treating  this,  the  poaition 
of  the  patient  must  be  such  that  no  pressure  is  everallowcd  on  the 
siDughing  tissue.  A  hot  boradc  pad  under  oil^ilk  should  be 
applied,  the  aSecittl  part  bring  first  dusted  with  lodofonn 
If,  however,  the  (lough  is  very  large,  it  is  safer  lo  avo  d  wet 
applications,  and  the  paKs  should  be  dusted  with  animal  charcoal 
did  iodoloria,  and  protected  with  a  dry  dmsing.  When  the 
slough  hat  aciianlcd  and  the  sore  Es  dean,  (riar'a  balsam  wdl 
buten  the  healisg  proon.    In  any  serious  illness  th-  ' 
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grub  devDun  not  oidy  the  lood-snpply,  but  also  the  laira  ol 


is  far 


re  grave 


.e  Nunealoi 


tCal  JMue,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
.  a.  manuiacturing  town  In  the  Nuneal 
mentaiy  divisjoa  of  Warwickshire,  England ;  or 
Coventry  bancb  of  the  London  ft  North  Vreitem  rauway 
100  OL  north-wot  from  London,  Pop.  (1500)  Jr  69.  Atramway 
cunbects  with  Coventry,  and  the  Coventry  canal  passes  through 
Co*1  and  ironstone  are  mined;  there  are  iion-works,  and  bncks 
huts,  ribbons  and  tape  and  silk  are  made.  Similar  mduslnes 
are  punned  in  the  populous  district  (induding  the  villages 
of  F**^**  uid  FoleshiU)  which  ^^teods  aoutbwud  towards 
Coventry, 

BKB  (Samkrit  bio,  A,S.  M,  I^t.  apit),  >  large  and  Datuial 
family  of  the  xoologicsl  order  HymavpUr^t  characterued  by 
the  pluiDoK  form  ol  many  of  their  bain,  by  the  large  sue  ol 
the  basal  tegment  of 
the  foot,  which  Is 
always  elonsate  and 
in  the  bindmoat  limb 
.^  lometlitus  u  btotd 
s  the  shin,  and  by 
""  the  development  of  a 

isg  liquid  food;  this 
orgsa  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  as 

tongac  (hypo- 
pfaa^ni]  01  u  k 
ligula  Ibnned  by 
fused  portions  ol  the 
second  maiillae 
(probably  the  Utter). 
Beci  ue  q>edaliied 


which  they  draw  the 
bulk  of  their  food 
supply,  the  Senble 
tongue  being  used 
for  lucking  nectar, 
the  plumed  hairs  and 
the  modified  lep  (fig, 
7)  for  gathering  pol- 
len. These  floral  pro- 
food  of  bees  and  of 
their  larvae,  are  in 
most  cases  collected 
Pio.  I,— Honey-bee  Uf>i>MS(A«).  d,  "Dd  itored  by  the 
■HlB  (drooe);  t,  queen;  e,  wsricB.  induiliious      insecU; 


■i.na,Dw.Apj. 
□T  "  cnckoo-pan^tes,"  laying  .their  eggi  In  Cl 
bcea,  BO  that  their  larvae  may  feed  at  the 
righttnl  owacn  ol  the  nctt.    In  t  few  cuci,  I 


SalUatyatidStciai  £mi.— Many  genera  ol  bees  are  represented, 
like  most  other  insects,  by  ordinary  males  and  femalei,  each 
female  constnicting  a  DBt  (gnned  of  several  chambers  ("  cells  ") 
and  storing  n  each  clumber  a  supply  o(  food  for  the  grub  to  be 
hatched  from  the  egg  that  she  lays  tberem.  Such  bees  although 
a  nmnber  of  ndi  -idual*  often  make  thdr  ncsis  cloie  together 
are  termed  soLtaiy  tiieir  commuiuties  diQcnng  m  nature 
from  those  cf  the  social  bees,  among  which  there  are  two 
kinds  of  females — the  normal  fertile  females  or  queens 
and  those  Ipecially  modified  females  with  undevdoped  ovaijet 
(see  fig.  fi)  that  are  oiled  "workers      (fig    r}      The  worken 


Fio.  1. — Head  and  Appendages  at  Hooey-bee  (ApW. 


I,       EpipluiyDX.  ipt    Labia]  paip. 

Kx^,  Manllary  palp.  J,      Ligula  or     toagDe,*" 

pg.     Opposite  Co  galeae  of  Jnd         b,     Boucoo  or  ipoon  0<  DM 

C^n  Fnk  it.  Ot^iBa  — <  Bmtmlmii 

are  the  earliest  developed  offspring  of  the  queen,  and  it  is  their 
associated  work  which  renders  possible  the  rise  of  an  insect 
■tale — a  ilate. which  evidently  has  its  origin  in  the  family. 
It  is  intetesliug  to  trace  various  stages  In  the  elaboratioD  of  th* 
bee43dely.  Among  the  humble-beei(fimiiu)  ihewotkenhelp 
the  queen,  who  takes  her  ahare  in  the  duties  of  the  nest;  tho 
distinction  between  queen  and  workers  is  tberefort  ICM  absolute 
than  in  the  hive-bees  (jl^),  whose  queen,  relieved  of  all  nursing 
and  buildiDg  caret  by  Ihe  wocken,  devatei  bei  whole  taa^tt 
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to  tn-bying.  The  diviiion  of  Ubouc  tmaif  the  tire  aata  of 
Icmile  becocDc*  tlierefore  nxMt  complete  In  the  mott  hijcbly 
orgsoiied  udety. 

StratliiH.— Detail*  a(  the  alnicture  of  be«  ue  given  In  the 
(itide  HyHXMopTEBA.     The  fcclen  (fig. 


icipe  "  uul  "  Eagellum  "  u  Id 


ThB 
A  bollov  OTgu  enclDoiiig 


viiy  gteulyl 
probosd*  or  "tongue" 

an  outgiovth  of  the  body-cavity  wmcn  is  nuea  witn 
tnd  with  it«  fleiiUe  iindeT4UTfiux  capable  of  mvagiiiati 
protnujoa.  Along  thu  surface  itretcha  a  groove  vhich  i 
roimded  by  thickened  cuticle  and  practically  formed  i 
tube  by  QumerouA  fine  hairs.  Along  this  channel  the  nee 
dimwn  into  the  pharynx  and  peases,  mixed  with  saliva,  iai 
oop  or  *^hooey-btg  ";  the  action  of  the  saliva  change 
'  '      '     '  id  levulose,  and  the  oectai  be< 


■hichth 


BSfor 


Atidn 


Many  modifications  : 
within  the  family.  The 
usually  it  is  pointed  ai 
paiativaly 

and  longest  in  EugCoj 
bee*.    The  legs.-wbid  _    . 

in  the  higher  bees,  are  compaiatively  simple  in  aruin  priioitive 
genen.  The  hairy  covering,  to  notable  in  the  bivt-bee  and 
especially  In  humble-bees,  is  greatly  reduced  UDOng  beei  that 


letails  ot  itmctuie  may  be  observed 
igue  is  bifid  at'Ihe  tip  in  a  few  geneia; 
raries  greatly  in  length,  being  com- 
a,  long  in  the  humhlc-btaiBombvj). 
tropical  American  gcpus  of  soliEary 


Fic.  3. — Larva  and  Pupa  ot  Apu. 
SL.  Spinning  laiva.       ip,  Epiradea. 
N,    Pupa.  I,      ■■  Tongue." 

FL,  F«IinE  larva.         m,  Mand^ile. 


•re  degraded  maggots;  they  have  no  legs,  but  poness  fairly 
well-devdoped  headi.  Tie  laccessive  cuticles  that  are  cast 
ai  growth  proceeds  are  delicate  in  texture  and  sometimes 
separate  from  the  undellylllg  cuticle  without  being  stripped 
oS.  The  mwKots  may  past  do  excrement  from  the  intestine 
untn  they  have  eaten  all  thdi  store  of  food.  When  fully  grown 
the  final  larval  cuticle  is  shed,  and  the  "  free  "  pupa  Ifig.  3,  K) 
revealed.  The  laivae  of  some  bees  qiln  cocoons  (£g.  3,  cs) 
before  pupation. 

Natt  0}  Seiilary  Bctt. — Bee)  of  different  genera  vary  conaldeT- 
■bly  in  the  ^te  and  arrangement  of  tbelr  oesta.  Many^-like 
(he  common  "  lolitary  "  beca  Bdidu  and  AnJraia — burrow 
Ld  the  ground;  the  holes  of  spcdea  oC  Aiubeaii  are  commoidy 
seen  in  springtime  opening  on  sandy  banks,  grassy  lawns  or 
gravel  paths.  Our  knowled^  of  such  bees  is  due  10  the  observa- 
tion! of  F.  Smith,  H.  Friese.  C.  VeriioeS  and  otheti.  The  nest 
may  be  ^mple,  or,  more  freqncBtly,  a  complex  excavation,  cells 
openiof  o9  from  the  entrance  or  frora  a  main  passage.  Some- 
tlnei  Hk  passage  is  the  conjoint  work  of  many  bees  wbose  cells 
are  grouped  akng  it  at  convenient  distances  apart.  Other  bees, 
the  tpedt*  o(  Oimia  for  example,  choose  the  boUow  stem  of  a 


in  each  of  which  as  egg  it  laid  and  a  toffiy  ol  food  stmd  ^l 
J.  H.  Fabre  has  found  that  in  the  nau  of  some  tptaa  al  OmU 
the  young  bee  developed  in  the  fLrst-formed  cell,  if  (ss  dtea 
happens)  she  cmergea  from  her  cocoon  before  the  inmatA  d 
the  later  cells,  will  try  to  work  her  way  round  these  or  ts  bile 
a  lateral  hole  through  the  bramble  shoot ;  should  she  fiil  u 
do  this,  she  will  wait  far  the  emergence  ol  her  sisters  and  u 
make  her  escape  at  the  price  ot  injury  to  them.  Bat  who 
Fabre  substituted  dead  individuals  of  hs  own  ipedei  v  tin 
larvae  ot  another  geoust  the  Ojuna  had  no  scruple  in  deatiQJu3| 
them,  so  as  (o  bile  her  way  out  to  air  and  liberty. 

The  leif-cuitet  bees  (i^iriuA  tie) —which  diflcr  fnm  Awimu 
and  HaJittus  and  agree  with  Oimij,  Apii  and  Bemilms  in  tanut 
elongate  tongues — cut  neat  circular  disks  from  kavea.  aai^ 

carpenter-bees  {Xyloufa  and  allied  geneca),  unrqimBitKl 

countrici,  make  their  msta  in  dry  ireod.  The  habits  of  X. 
titiaaa,  the  commonest  Eun^iean  tptda,  were  mbnuj; 
described  in  the  iSth  century  in  one  o(  R.  A.  F.  de  WaoBiirE'i 
membra.  Tliis  bee  excavates  several  parallel  gaUeiiea  to  tbck 
access  Is  gained  by  a  ^Indrical  hole.  In  the  g-n^nJ*.  ut 
situated  the  cells,  separated  from  one  anotbei  by  transTiae 
partliionij  which  are  formed  of  chips  of  wood,  cemecttd  tiy 
the  saliva  of  the  bee. 

Among  the  solitary  beei  none  has  Dsore  nmaifcaUe  ne^ 
habits  than  the  mason  bee  (Clelifa'ffiiu)  r^resented  in  Ac 
south  of  France  and  described  at  length  by  Falire.    Tin  frmtk 

she  compounds  of  psrtidca  of  earth,  mirmte  stones  and  ha 
own  saliva.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  store  rA  boikey  uA 
poUen  beude  which  an  egg  is  laid;  and  after  eight  «  niae  cdh 
have  been  successively  built  and  stored,  the  whole  i 
by  a  dome-like  mass  of  cement.  Fabre  found  t' 
removed  to  a  distance  of  4  kOometrtt  from  the  not  that  die  ns 
building,  found  her  way  back  witboal  difficulty  to  the  oict 
spot.  But  if  the  nest  were  removed  but  a  few  yards  frcm  in 
former  portion,  the  bee  seemed  no  bngei  able  to  rccoruie  ii. 
sometimes  pasajng  over  It,  or  even  into  the  oofinisbed  cdl,  ml 
then  leaving  it  lo  visit  again  uselosly  the  place  wbeme  it  hid 
been  moved.  She  would  accept  willingly,  however,  aeotha 
nest  placed  in  the  exact  spot  where  hei  own  had  been.  If  the 
unhnished  cell  In  the  old  neat  had  been  oidy  just  begun,  ^ile 
that  in  the  suhstiluled  neat  were  nearly  completed,  the  bee 
tPould  add  so  much  material  as  to  make  the  ccH  much  lalga 
than  the  normal  size,  her  Instinct  evidently  being  to  do  a  cotiln 
amotmt  of  building  work  before  filling  the  cell  with  food.  The 
food,  too,  is  always  placed  in  the  cell  after  a  fixed  routine— fiot 
honey  disgorged  from  the  mouth,  then  poUen  bnished  dS  the 
hairs  beneath  the  body  (fig.  7,  e)  after  which  the  two  antaaam 
are  mixed  Into  a  paste. 
InquUinu  and  Panaila.—Tbt  wofUng  bto,  audi  as  have  bfo 

upon  the  industrious  the  task  of  providing  for  the  yoont  d 
the  idle.  The  ntsU  ot  Andrnia,  for  — .-pi-,  are  haunted  ^ 
the  black  and  yellow  spcdes  of  Nirmada,  whise  females  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  food  provided  for  the  larva  of  the  jtwlrcisa.  Accoidiiig 
to  H.  Friese.  the  relations  between  the  host  and  the  iiK]uilint 
an  quite  friendly,  and  the  Insects  if  they  meet  in  the  aest- 
galleries  courteoiudy  get  out  of  each  otbo's  my.  D.  Sharp. 
In  commenting  on  this  stiuigt  behariour,  pcints  oat  that  the 
host  can  have  no  Idea  why  the  Inquiline  haunts  her  not.  "  Vhy 
then  should  the  Andraui  fed  alarm?  If  the  tptaa  ol  Nimtit 
attack  the  Bpedes  of  Atiirtaa  too  much,  it  brin^  about  Ite 
destruction  of  its  own  qxde*  more  cotainl;  than  that  «l  Iht 

More  violent  in  its  methods  b  the  !am  ol  a  SiMt,  wheat 
operatinos  In  the  neat  of  Osmia  laictnuiaui  have  bees  stufied 
by  VeiboeS.  The  female  Siait  lays  her  eggs  earlier  than  the 
OiKia,  and  towards  the  bottom  of  the  food-masa;  the  egg  el 
the  Osmia  la  laid  later,  and  on  the  luiface  of  the  food.  Htso 
the  two  <tgs  an  at  oppodte  ends  of  the  food,  and  both  Isxiw 
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feed  for  >  tifflc  ifhboal  conflict,  bnt  tiu  SUit,  being  th>  older, 
b  the  Urset  of  (be  two.  Fimilljr  the  poniiitlc  Urn  MUdu 
the  Otmia,  and  dinini  its  nundiblet  ioto  it*  victim'!  bead 

of  the  repaat. 

Seciat  Bta. — Tbt  biei  Utheito  described  ire  "  ulituy, 
tS  tie  iadividuili  being  eitlwr  male*  or  "■""^■'■■^  lem^ci. 
TbeDOtt  highly  developed  of  tbelang-tosgaedbtaare"  lociil 


tioD  of  ui  Iniect 
community  tlirec 
(t  large  enodgh  for 
of  individualt,  a  cloie  grouping  of  the  cells,  and  an  associa- 
tion betvren  mother  and  daughteim  in  the  winged  state. 
For  the  ful£iment  of  tM*  laat  condition,  the  older  insects  of  the 
DOW  gmeiatian  mDJt  emerge  fiom  the  cells  while  the  mother  Ii 
■till  occupied  with  Ibe  yoongec  eggi  or  larvae.  One  apedes  ol 
HalicXta  aeariy  lOichs  the  desired  stage;  but  the  first  young 
bees  to  appear-  in  the  perfect  state  art  male*,  and  when  the 
females  emerge  the  mother  dies. 

Amaag  the  sodal  bees  the  mother  and  daugbter-fniect* 
co-operato,  and  tlu^  differ  from  the  "  solitary  "  groups  in  the 
Dstnre  of  theil  not,  the  cell*  (fig.  35)  of  which  are  formed  of 
wax  seaeCed  by  special  gUadt  (fig.  j)  in  the  bee's  abdomen, 
the  wai  being  piwed  out  between  the  segroental  aderites  in 
the  foim  of  plates  (fig.  4),  *hich  ue  worked  by  the  legs  [fig.  j) 
and  iawa  into  the  requisite  shape.  In  our  well-known  hive-bee 
{A  fit)  and  bumble-bees  (Smfriu)  the  wai  gUndt  are  ventral 


ID  positioni  but  m  the  stmglesa  bees  ol  the  tropics  (.Tritttm 
■nd  Uilipana)  tbey  are  dorsal.  A  colony  of  humble-bees  is 
started  in  spring  by  a  female  "  queen  "  which  ha*  sunived  the 
winter.  5hc  starts  her  nest  underground  or  in  a  surface  dcpres- 
siop,  (ormiog  a  number  of  wasen  cells,  roughly  globular  in  shape 
and  arranged  irregularly.  The  young  females  ("  workers  ") 
that  develop  from  the  eggs  laid  in  these  early  cells  asaist  the 
queen  by  buijding  fresh  cells  and  gatheriog  food  for  atonge 
therein.  The  queen  may  be  altogelher  relieved  of  the  wort 
ol  the  nest  **  the  season  advances,  ao  that  ahe  can  devote  all 
her  esergiei  to  egg-laying,  and  the  calony  grow*  i^iidly.     The 


diatlnction  betwven  queen  and  worka  is  iM  alwayi  dear  uumg 
humble-beea,  the  female  intect*  varying  in  tlse  and  in  the  derdqt- 
ment  of  their  ovaries.  If  any  miahapbefaO  the  queen,  lb*  woiken 
can  aometimcs  keep  the  community  from  dying  out.  In  autumn 
mates  are  produced,  aa  well  as  young  queenk  The  caaUDunity 
is  broken  up  on  the  approach  tt  winter,  the  mala  and  worken 
perish,  and  the  young  queen*  altei  bibenaatlan  staMfrah  DCils 
in  the  auccecding  year. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavy-bodied  haliy  BoiM  b  well 
known.  They  are  dotely  "  ""'"A-^"<  "  by  bee*  of  the  genu* 
PtilMyne,  which  often  *haR  theit  neat*.  Ibete  PaOyri  have 
no    poUen-canying  ^^ 


id  their  grub* 
e  dependent  for 
■■    food-supply 


the  Bomiii,  though, 
Hoffer's      ofiaerva- 


tbe  f  craalef jiUyrtu 
builds  ber  own  cells. 
The  colonies  of 
BttiSaa     OlustEate 


belong    to    the ''"^'■-°'^'^*'™' ■«"'"*"  W>i). 
mm  form,  kiUa  A,    Abdomen      of       ^.  Fcuoabag. 


o,  o,  Ovarii  itiDB 

b,    PoBtioo  fiDed  B,  Rudinie 

by  hoaey-sack.  ries  t 

d).  PoBtioB  Uunith  work 

which  djgeatlve  .tp,      Ru 


Eordinsry 


»j^    vag. 


C  PutialJydeveloped 

tile  worker. 
ip,      Rddimenlary 


.getting 
Ibe  huoTHn  woActi 
rear  hci  young. 


the  VoluceUa-fly  is 

UBuaHy  a  "  mimic "  of  the    Bcsvfraj,    whose     nest     *l)e   In- 

The  "  stiogleji "  bees  (rriisiw)  of  the  tropics  have  the  parta 
if  the  sling  reduced  and  useless  for  piercing.  As  though  to 
compensate  for  tbe  loss  of  this  means  of  defence,  the  mandible* 
very  powerful,  and  some  of  the  beea  construct  tubular 


I  of  cons 
ThebaKMof  IheBn 
ribed  in  detail  by  H.  von  Jhecing, 
out  that  tbeir  waa  glands  arc  dorsal  in  povtion,  not 
I  Sombta  and  A^. 

With  Ap\s,  tbe  genus  of  tbe  hive-bee,  we  come  ti 
igbly-specialized  membersofthc  family — better  know 


u  easy  to  hold 


'Other 


tf  the  spedeaor  races.     In.^^tbev 

>m  tbe  queen,  who  neither  builds  cell*,  gathers  food,  nor 

tends  brood,  atid  is  therefore  without  tbe  ipedal  ofgans  adi{)(ed 
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for  tboH  functioni  which  ue  poBcawd  In  petfecUoB  by  the 
workei3_  The  diffaeDtiitloa  oF  queea  and  worken  u  correUted 
with  tho  habit  of  Btoiing  food  lupplics,  mnd  the  consequmt 
pennuicnce  of  the  commiuuty,  irhicb  fiodi  relief  for  its  suipliu 
popuUtioa  by  nfniliTig  off  a  swanD,  oon^ting  of  a  qucca  and  a 
Dumba  of  worken,  ao  that  the  Dew  coaununity  ia  already 
apedalixcd  both  for  reproduction  and  for  labour. 

The  woiken  of  Apia  may  be  capable  (fig.  6,  C)  of  laying  egga 
— necesMiily  onfertaiial— which  always  pvt  IJK  mi  mala 
("drona"),  and,  «nce  the  leaeuchs  of  J.  Diicraon  (1811- 
i^oS)  In  184S,  it  hai  been  believed  that  the  queen  bte  Uya 
tenjlin-d  egg)  in  cella  appTopriate  (or  the  miing  ol  queeiu  or 


A.  a-d.  Hive-bee  Upii). 


-Hpafin 


worken,  and  ucfertiliied  tggi  in  "  dmne-ceUs,"  viigin  reprod 
tion  01  parthcnogenesia  being  therefore  a  uirmal  factor  in  th 
life  of  these  issecti.     F.  Dickel  and  othcn  have  lately  claimed 
that  fertilized  eggi  can  give  rise  to  dthec  quteos,  waikcn 
tnals,  according  to  the  food  supplied  to  the  Urvpe  and 
induCDce  of  supposed  "  aex-produdhg  gbnda"  possessed 
the  purae-workcn.     Dickel  atates  that  a  German  male  bee 
mated  with  a  female  of  the  Italian  race  transmits  dislln 
paternal  character  to  hybrid  male  oSspring.    A.  Weiimann 
however,  doubts  these  condusions,  and  having  found  a  apcrm- 
astcr  Id  every  one  of  the  egp  that  he  examined  from  worker- 
cells,  and  in  only  one  out  of  2ji  eggs  taken  from  dione-celli, 

e  aa  a  mialake  ot  the  queen,  she  havisg  laid 


inadvenently  thil  lin^e  fcrtHlied  cfg  In  «  dnsK  inMid  d  in  a 
worker  celL 

The  cdla  of  the  honeycomb  of  Apti  are  uanaDy  beugeoil  a 
form,  and  arranged  in  two  Kriel  back  to  back  (figt.  ],  ij). 
Some  of  these  cells  are  used  (oc  atonge,  others  for  the  ceiring  li 
brood.  The  cells  in  which  worken  ut  reared  -are  aoallcr  ihu 
those  appropriate  for  the  rearing  of  drooca.  while  the  "  mjil 
cell),"  in  which  the  young  que*n>  are  devdoped,  ate  large  in 
tiie  and  of  an  irresular  oval  in  form  (fig.  15).  It  ia  bdiend  tbit 
from  the  nktute  of  the  cell  in  which  she  is  ovipoaitiii(  the  qncea 
derives  a  reflex  impulse  to  lay  the  approptiate  cgf^crtiliaed 
in  the  queen  or  worker  ceil,  unfcrtitiEed  in  the  drone  cell,  u 
previously  menlionecL  Whether  the  fertiliied  tsg  ihaU  derekip 
into  a  queen  or  a  worker  depends  upon  the  nature  vt  the  food 
All  young  grubs  are  at  first  fed  with  a  specially  nutritions  food. 
discharged  from  the  worker's  stomach,  to  which  is  added  a  <£ges. 
live  lecRtion  derived  from  special  salivary  glandi  In  the  wofker'i 
head.  If  this  "  royal  jelly  "  continue  to  be  given  to  the  grab 
throughout  its  life,  it  will  grow  Into  a  queen;  if  the  odinary 
mixture  of  honey  and  digested  pollen  be  lubstituted,  as  is 
usually  the  case  £rom  the  fourth  day,  the  grub  wiH  beconu  a 
worker.  The  workers,  who  control  the  polity  of  the  hive  (the 
"queen"  being  eic«dingly  " limited "  in  her  moairdiT), 
arrange  if  possible  that  young  queen*  shall  develop  only  tibia 
the  population  of  the  hive  baa  become  so  congested  that  ii  b 
dedrabietasendoffatwarm.  When  a  younf  queen  has  emeiged. 
the  itingi  her  royal  viters  (still  in  the  pupal  stage)  to  deatk 
Pievloui  to  the  emergence  at  the  young  queen,  the  cU  qnecs. 
pRvented  by  the  worken  Itom  attacking  her  daughten,  hu  led 
o&  a  iwaim  to  find  a  new  home  dsewbcte.  The  yonng  queen, 
left  In  the  old  home,  mount*  hi^  into  the  air  far  bet  nuptial 
Bight,  and  then  retumi  <o  tbe  hive  and  her  duties  ol  egg  Jayisg. 
The  somber  of  workers  increue*  latgely  daring  the  sunnct, 
and  so  hard  do  the  insect*  woik  that  the  life  of  an  individul 
may  last  only  a  few  weeks.  On  the  approach  ot  wintet  the 
males,  having  Do  further  function  to  petfom  for  the  "fmmnnitj. 
are  refused  food^upplies  by  the  workers,  and  are  either  eaduded 
or  banished  From  the  hive  to  perish.  Such  ruthless  haljats  ol  the 
bee-conunonweallh,  no  less  than  the  altruistic  labouFS  of  the 
wofters,  are  adapted  for  the  survival  and  dominance  of  tbe 
apedes.  The  struggle  [or  life  may  deal  hardly  with  tbe  ivt- 
viduai,  but  it  results — to  quots  Daiwin'*  wdl-knnm  title~-ia 
"  the  preservatioD  ol  favoured  acea." 

Era    ciG  re  hia  Tn?en  written  on  bees,  and  eapcQaBtca 

tbegc  fni  Dibec  [loup el  inena.    Tfif  lliiJiJ 

obnirva  of  Rbi  Bi       IffiHiiirB    Hup  ttmr  i  niWH  d» 

imriir  ,  vi       an      7io-i7t3;  and  F.  Hubtr**  Iftm^ 

ofawnUunu  in  la  bciUa  ((Cnive,  179J)  will  never  be  lergtaaa 
a  beta  ma  iJied      nunc  duiei  by  1.  H.  Falin'a  Samm^ 

n  ipt         TO,       9- «Qi}:aod  M.  Ma«Eiliiiek'a|)aedEM 

io  L    w  de   abtiiUi    I^rifl,  1901).    Anoot  vrieen  am  vtt 

BO  ipRau  may  be  tpntiMBy  meWiwiwl  F.  Ii»i*k 

J.  Pbn,  Ana  ^  BiT^iaiii,  dtft 
jBiri.  SjO.,  vL  (i«9».    ^gr  a* 
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cd      904     an   pvoJuable  to  the  imIiiuBk   "^ 
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Bix^EZPiNa 
Bee-keep  g  tli  ul  ition  of  tbe  honey^iec  aa  a 
of  income  to  those  who  practise  it,  is  known  to  have 
from  the  moat  andenl  times.  Poets,  phUoaopben,  h 
and  naturalists  (among  whom  maybe  mentioned  Viigd,  Aiinotlc, 
Cicero  azid  Pliny)  have  eulogiied  the  bee  aa  oitique  aistiEg 
insect*,  endowed  by  natun  with  wovIidu)  t)tt*  bntStrial  ta 


Dunkind  in  a  gnalei  dcgrn  Ifaan  uy  Mher  cmlure  oS  the 
iouct  world.  We  ue  told  that  10101  of  thae  uideat  idealittt 
passed  yein  ol  ihar  livs  studying  the  mnders  of  bee-life,  and 
left  accunle  recoids  of  their  observelions.  which  on  numy  poiuU 
ngiee  with  the  invest  igstjons  of  liter  observers.     As  ■  [oidble 
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3  of  which  there  is 


itbyei 


ly  of  bees  V 


intht 


-ago  of  ' 


listing  record,  ii  ni»y  be 

a  of  Mykeriaos  (now  id  the  British 
MuKum  and  diiing  back  3633  yeiinB.cO 
will  be  found  1,  hieioBlyphic  bee  (£g.  S) 
— presenling  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt, 

in  dealing  with  the  praclionl  tide  of  bee- 
keeping as  now  understood,  it  miybeuid 
'^   '      impared  with  the  methods  in  vogue 

ig  of'Eowet   dming  the  £rat  decade  of  the  ifltheenluiy, 

Ecypt^    from    the    01  even  within  the  memory  of  men  stilt 
ctBfin  of  Mykerfnoe,   livini  at    ihe   berinnini  of  the  20th   it 

ODACfa  01  a  previous  generation.  Almost 
evnylliing  connected  with-  bee-cnil  has  been  revoluiioo- 
iied,  and  apicultun,  instead  of  being  classed  with  nich  homely 
naa!  occupations  u  that  ol  the  country  housewife  who  cairics  a 
few  eggs  weekly  to  the  market-town  in  her  basket,  is  to-day 
regarded  in  many  couotiies  as  a  pursuit  of  tonsidcrahle  import- 
^  ance.    Remarkable  progress  has  also  been  made  in 

iwi^        the  ut  of  queea-reaiiDg,  and  in  improving  the  (ommon 
or  native  bee  by  judidoia  enstiog  with  the  best 
foreigii  races,  selected  maiidy  for  bardineu,  working  qualilia 
and  the  prolific  capacity  of  their  queens.    American  bee-hiiedera 

(ively  devoted  10  the  business  of  rearing  queens  by  Ibe  tbouiand 
for  silk  and  export- 
On  llie  European  continent  queen-rearing  apiaries  are  plentiful, 
but  leas  at  tention  is  paid  there  to  hybridizing  than  to  keeping  the 
nipective  races  pure.  In  En^and  alio,  some  bee-keepers  include 
qileetb-reajing  as  part  of  their  businesa,  whiie  one  large  apiary 
00  the  south  coast  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  queen 
bees  on  the  latest  scientific  system,  and  to  breeding  by  selection 
from  luch  races  sa  are  moat  suited  to  the  exceptional  climatic 
conditions  of  the  country. 

Extenuve  apiaries  have  been  established  on  the  American 
continent,  some  containing  from  jooo  to  3500  colordea  of  bees, 
and  in  these  honey  is  harvested  in  hundreds  of  tons  yearly. 
The  mignilude  of  the  bee  industry  in  the  United  Slates  may  be 
Judged  from  the  fact  ol  a  slagle  bce^farmer  located  in  California 
having  harvested  from  150,000  lb  of  hooey  in  one  year  from 
^000  slocks  of  bees,  and,  al  an  instance  ol  the  enormous  weight 
of  hoDcy  obtainable  from  good  hives  in  that  favoured  repon,  the 
same  farmer  secured  60,000  !b  of  comb-hooey  in  one  season  from 
his  best  300  colonies.  This  is  probably  the  maximum,  and  the 
hives  were  necessarily  located  in  separate  apiaries  some  few 
miles  apart  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  overstocking,  but  all 
ia  the  midst  of  thousands  of  acres  of  honey-yielding  flowers. 
Results  like  the  above  compared  with  those  of  the  skeppist  bee- 
keeper of  former  days,  who  was  well  pleased  with  an  average 
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years;  an 

(d^t  to  ten  million  dalUn,  is  consumed  annually  in  (be  United 
Statei  alone.  Many  ol  the  latgci  bee-farmen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  harvest  from  50,000  to  60,000  Tb 
of  honey  in  a  ungle  season,  and  some  of  Ihem  sell  the  whole 
^rop  direct  to  consumers. 

It  ii  anolable  fact  that  in  the  United  Stales,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  indeed  all  English-speaking  countries  outside 
the  United  Kingdom,  honey  is  far  more  eiunsively  used  than 
it  is  there  as  an  artide  of  daily  food-  71k  natural  result  of  this 
(1  that  the  trade  in  boney  is  cxinducted,  in  Ibose  countries,  on 
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entinly  diScreat  lines  from  ihose  followed  in  the  British  Isles, 
wbeie  honey  production  as  an  occupatioo  has,  unld  quite  recent 
yetin,  been  regarded  as  too  insignificant  for  official  notice  in  aoy 
form.     The  valueol  the  bee  Industry  is  now  recognized, 
however,  by  lie  British  govemmenl  as  worthy  of  slate     y^*" 

with  agriculture.  On  tlie  American  tnntinent  apioulture 
19  oScially  recognised  by  the  respective  states'  govemmenUi 
and  by  tbe  federal  government  at  Washington  it  is  taken  into 
account  as  a  section  ol  the  Agricultural  Dcpanmeni,  with  fully 
equipped  experimental  afwies  and  qualified  professors  engaged 
therein  for  educaUopal  work.  In  several  Canadian  provinces 
also,  the  public  fundi  are  used  in  promoting  the  bee  industry  in 
various  ways,  mainly  in  combating  the  bee-disease  known  as 
"  foul  brood."  In  New  Zealand  the  government  of  the  colony 
has  displayed  the  most  piaisenoilhy  earnestness  and  vigour  in 
promoting  apicullure.    State-aided  apiaries  have  been  established 

tbe  colony  giving  instruction  in  practical  bee-work  at  the  public 
schools,  and  forming  classes  at  various  centres  when  piifdls  are 
taught  bee-keeping  in  all  its  branches. 

In  Europe  simitar  progress  is  observable;  technical  scbooli, 
with  well-equipped  apiaries  attached,  are  luppoiled  by  the 
slate,  and  in  tliem  the  idence  and  practice  of  modem  bee-keeping 
is  uughl  fiee  by  scientists  and  practical  experts.  Inititotioni 
ol  this  kind  have  been  established  in  Germany,  Rus^a, 
Swilierland  and  elsewhere,  all  lending  in  the  same  dircclioci, 
vii.  tbe  cullivalion  of  the  honey-bee  as  an  appreciable  source  of 
income  to  the  fanner,  the  peasant  cultivaior,  and  dwellen  in 
districts  where  bee-forage  ii  abundant  and,  if  unvisited  by  the 
bee,  lies  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  ait.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  tbe  value  of  the  bee  to  the  fRiil-giower  and  the 
market-gardener  baa  been  proved  beyond  dispute;  and  tbe 
techoicai  instruclionnow  afforded  by  county  councils  in  tbe  tucal 
dislriclsof  Enghmd  baa  an  appreciable  effect.  In  proof 
thereof,  we  may  quote  the  case  of  an  extensive  grower  J'J^** 
In  Ibe  midland  counties — sending  fruit  to  the  London  n,,^^, 
market  in  toos — whose  crop  of  gooseberries  increased 
neariy  fourfold  after  establishing  a  number  of  stocks  of  bees  in 
dose  proiimity  to  the  gooseberry  bushes.  The  fruit  orchards 
and  raspberry  fields  of  Kent  are  also  known  to  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  numerous  colonies  of  bees  owned  by  more  than  joo» 
bee-keeperi  in  the  county.     The  important  part  played  by  (be 


and  otherwiie,  with  regard  to  apiculture — as  well  a*  the  lack  of 
sufficient  natural  bee-forage  tor  large  apiariea— are  such  ai  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  establishing  apiaries  on  a  scale  com- 
parable wi[b  those  located  in  lesi  confined  lands.     On  tbe  olbci 
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hind,  cvtn  in  England  ihe  value  erf  lM«-li«plas  i)  wortby  ol 
recogoitioD  11  >  mioor  induitry  connected  with  >uch  iiems  oi 
*     '  '   ul-growing,    maikcl-gitdening   or   pouluy- 


ising.     The  (1 


:  lh»i 


qualily,  Uld  that  ibt  British  market  i>  ei^rly  uughl  by  Ihe 
bcc-kMpera  of  albcr  nationahties,  hai  of  laie  impteued  iiicU 
on  the  miadg  of  thinking  men.  Moteovtr,  (heii  viewi  aie  eon- 
firmed  by  the  conjlant  references  to  beta  and  ihe  proEli  obtain- 
able from  bee-k«ping  in  Ihe  leading  papcn  on  all  Ma.  Tbii 
newly -aroused  inteml  in  the  lubject  i(  no  doubt  lo  a  large  extent 
touted  by  the  gnali  in  aid  of  techoical  instruction  afforded  by 
B^  county  councils  in  rural  diitricli.     The  firitiih  Bee- 

^  AHftn*  keepers'  Association  (instituted  in  1874}  hai  been 
'  ikIS?*'  untiring  in  its  eflotls  to  raise  Ihe  ilandird  of  efficieney 
among  those  who  an  desirous  of  qualifying  at  Mpenj 
and  teachers  of  bee-keeping  on  modem  methodi.  This  body  had . 
for  ita  hrst  ptrsidcnt  the  dislinpiished  naturalist  Sir  John 
Lubbock  (Lord  Avebuty).  Subsequently  thebaroneuBurdelt- 
Coulti  accepted  the  office  in  Ihe  year  iS7g,  and  wai  rt-elccled 
annually  until  her  death  in  1906.  During  this  time  elie  presided 
at  its  meetings  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  work,  until  advanc- 

Bflfaro  of  the  association  was  maintained  to  the  last.  Branch 
locietieaof  bee-kecpeis  were  established  thmugboul  the  English 
counliea,  mainly  by  the  efforts  ol  the  parent  body  in  London, 
_  ■-!.  ^L_  -I.-..-  ^f  securing  co-<iperation  in  promoting  the  sale 
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and  autumn  for  (he  purpose  of  eiamining  hives  and  giving 

advice  on  bee  management  to  those    needing    it.    Another 

advantage  of  membeiship  is  the  use  of  1  "  county 
^^        label  "  (or  afluing  to  each  section  of  honey  In  cotdb, 

or  jar  t>f  extracted  honey,  offered  for  sale  by  members- 
Thcse  labcli  are  numbered  consecutively,  and  thus  afford  a 
guiianlee  of  ihe  genuineness  and  quality  of  the  honey,  the  label 
enabling  purchasers  to  trace  Ibe  producer  if  needed.  The 
British  Bee-keepers'  Association  is  an  entirely  philanthropic 
body,  the  only  object  of  its  members  being  to  promole  all  that 
is  good  in  British  bee-keeping,  and  to  "  teach  humanity  to  that 
industrious  iillle  labourer,  the  honey-bee/'  Bee-appliance 
manufacturers  arc  not  eligible  for  membership  of  its  council, 
nor  are  those  who  make  bee-keeping  their  mjiin  business;  thus 
no  professional  jealousies  can  possibly  arise.  In  this  respect  the 
association  appears  to  sland  aJone  among  the  bee-keepers' 
societies  of  the  world.  There  are  many  equally  benehdal 
societies,  framed  on  different  lines,  eiisting  in  Germany,  France, 
Russia  and  Switacrland,  but  Ihey  are  mainly  co-operative  bodies 
instituted  for  the  general  benefit  of  members,  who  are  without' 
exception  either  bee-keepers  on  a  nwte  or  less  extensive  scale, 

The  bee-keepers'  associations  of  the  United  Slates,  Canada 
and  most  of  Ihe  British  colorues,  are— like  those  las!  mentioned 
above — formed  for  Ihe  sole  and  laudable  purpose  of  promoting 
the  business  interests  of  their  members,  the  Utter  being  either 
bee-farmers  or  bec-appliaace  manufacturers-  Thus  they  make 
no  pretension  of  any  but  business  discussions  at  their  confer- 
ences, and  much  benefit  to  all 
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box   C,^  measuring  "     ""holding  Comb-hon^. 

complete,  and  holda  ^A.LBDMCsJiiMifcOto.Cv*?' 

about  I  lb  of  conb-honcy  when  filled  by  the  bees  and  nady 
for  table  use.  The  V-sbaped  groove  D  (cut  acms  aiul  partly 
through  the  wood)  shows  the  joint  when  in  the  flat,  and  £  the 
same  joint  when  closed  for  use.  All  Jhe  section  boxes  um]  ii 
the  United  Kingdom  are  made  in  the  U.S.A.  or  in  f»nM<»  frua 
the  timber  known  as  basswood  no  native  wood  ►jj-iwg  fwif^i^* 
for  the  purpose. 

Dctdiipmnt  ej  lit  Uatailc-framt  Rnc.—The  domiihaped 
straw  skep  of  our  forefathers  may  be  regarded  as  the  l>-pical 

bce-bive  of  all  time  and  of  all  dviliied  countries;  

indeed,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  as  a  healthy  2l^^ 
and  convenient  home  for  t2ie  honey-bee  it  has  ac  equaL  ^^ 
A  "^V™  °'  '*"  '"*'"'  '"  ■  straw  skep,  the  pcturesqne  little 
dornicile  known  the  world  over  as  the  personification  of  iodustiy, 
will  furnish  their  home  with  waxen  combs  in  form  aod  shape  ■> 
admirably  adapted  10  their  requirements  as  lo  need  no  imprort- 
ment  by  man.  Why  thecircular  form  was  chosen  for  the  skrp 
need  not  be  Inquired  into,  beyond  saying  that  its  shape  conforms 
to  that  of  ^  swarm,  as  tlie  bees  usually  hang  dustocd  on  Ibe 
branch  t>f  a  neighbouring  Iree  or  bush  after  issuing  Srvjm  the 
parent  hive.    Fig.  11  tbowiaitrawskep  in  section,  and  eiplamf 


itself  as  Olustrating  tbe  admirable  way  in  which  Ibe  bees  fDnuib 
their  dwelling.  The  vertical  section  (A)BhD»sllieb»crpor[ios 
of  the  combs  devoted  to  brood-rearing,  the  higfaa  'and  tlsicheT 
combs  being  reserved  for  honey,  and  midway  between  the  brvod 
and  food  is  stored  the  pollen  rrquiml  lor  miiiiig  with  baocy  a 
feeding  the  larvae.  It  will  be  seen  bow  vril  rhe  mn^  okjI  ol 
the  eombi  in  fitted  loi  bearing  the  wdibt  a 
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AJT  UKd  oduiively  for  itora,  uid,  u  luch,  nuy  be  built  ol 
vwyins  tbicknos  *s  mote  or  leu  ilorige  room  is  required.     The 

and  the  gnduit  development  of  the  mov»ble-£rEm« 

^?^^"      hive  oE  to-dAy  Buy  be  uid  to  ha.ve  fint  appeared  in 
«M.  '7S9  with  the  lof-hive  o[  Huber,  u  ciUed  from  iu 

opcnia^  like  the  leaves  of  ■  book.  Prior  to  that  date 
wooden  boi-btves  oi  vuioui  ihapei  had  been  adopted  by 
advBuod  bee-muten  uuioiu  loincreuetbeii  output  of  honey, 
■nd  by  entbuiiutic  ututaliiti  deiiioua  of  studying  aod  io- 
veatigating  (be  nondert  of  bee-life  apait  from  the  ulililarian 
ttvidpoint.  FotcmcHt  among  the  latter  was  the  diitinguiahed 
Svias  nalumlist  and  bee-keeper,  Francois  Huber,  who  wu  led 
to  coutruct  the  leaf-bive  bearing  bis  asme  alter  eXpemneating 
with  a  single  comb  observaloiy  hive  recommcoded  by  R^umui. 
Huber  found  thai  although  he  could  induce  iwaims  to  occupy 
the  glass-sided  sin^e  frame  advised  by  Rbumur,  if  the  frame 
wu  filled  with  cekdy-bulll  piece*  of  comb  patched  together 
befoTc  hiving  the  iwum,  the  eipniaent  was  anccoaful.  while 
if  lelt  to  tfaemselves  the  bees  built  smill  combs  ncroa  Ibe  ipace 
between  the  sheets  ol  glass,  and  the  desiicd  iupeclion  Itom  Ihe 
outside  was  thus  lendeied  impossible.  He  also  galbertd  that  the 
mbnoimal  conditions  forced  upon  the  bta  by  ■  [eady-built  single 
oomb  might  10  turn  aside  Iheic  natuiml  instincts  ss  to  tender  his 
investigations  less  liuslwoitby  tban  if  conducted  under  perfectly 
■utuni  conditions;  so,  in  aider  to  remove  ill  doubt,  he  decided 
to  have  a  scries  of  wooden  frames  made,  toeuuting  ii  in.  sq., 
each  of  lalher  more  than  tbe  ordinuy  width  allowed  lor  braod- 

MUd  hinged  logethei  as  shown  m  6g  1 1  (t  A)      In  this  way  the 


Ted  of  these  tiames  had  ■  smaO  piece  of  comb  find  to  the  top- 
bat  in  each,  supported  (lemporarily)  by  a  tbia  latb  wedged  up 
with  pegs  at  side,  the  tattei  being  removed  when  tbe  comb  had 
been  made  secure  by  the  bees.  When  closed,  the  ten  fnunea, 
together  with  the  two  outside  onea  (htted  with  square*  of  glaas 
for  inspection),  which  represent  the  covers  of  the  book,  were  tied 
together  with  a  couple  ol  stout  strings.  In  a  subsequent  form 
of  the  same  hive  Hubei  was  enabled — with  the  help  of  very  long 
thumb-Krew*  at  each  side  (Gg.  13) — to  raise  up  any  fianw 


of  the  leaf-hive  aikd  ui 

HubcT  made  artificial : 

boards,  though  not  ii    . 

the  present  day.     On  the  other  hand^  it 


by  dividing  a 


ib-huQding   "T*^' 
By  mean,   ::^:^ 


nDiDi 


op-bar  on  which 
«  door,  by  mean 

heyeariBjjBan 


in  many  respects;  the  parting  of 
Be  the  whole  colony,  caujed  much 
ained  the  only  movable-comb  biva 
rzon — whose  theory  of  parthenogenesis 
lous — devised  a  box-hive  with  a  loose 
»  hull  I  their  combs  and  a  movable  Bide 
tiich  the  frames  could  be  Lftcd  out  for 


.  Berlepsch  added  side-bars  ai 

;  movable  frame. 

time  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Laagjti 


vabic  fraj 


:l  bclwccr 


refer 


walls 


and  the  Soor-bosrd.  I^ang^troth,  in  his  meaiuremenis,  hit  upon 
tbe  bappy  mean  which  keeps  bees  from  propolizing  or  fastening 
tbe  fnmei  lo  Ihe  bive  body,  as  Ihey  assuredly  would  do  if 
suffidcnt  space  had  not  been  allowed  [or  free  passage  round  the 
side-barsi  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  too  much  space  had  been 
provided.  Ihey  would  £11  il  with  comb  and  thus  render  Ihe  frame 
immovable.  In  addition  to  tbcse  benefits,  Langslrolh's  frame 
and  hive  possessed  the  enormous  advantage  over  Daierxon's  of 
being  manipulated  from  above,  so  that  any  single  frame  could 
be  railed  for  inspection  without  disturhirig  the  others.  Lang- 
slrotb's  space-measurements  have  remained  praclically  unaltered 
withstanding  the  many  improvcmenli  in  hive-making,  and 


in  the  V 


tofm. 


In  the  United  State; 
are  I  he  acknowledged 
bee-keepers,  allhoush  j 
varying  more  or  less  i 


■able  frai 


in  Lan£3tro(h^s  frame  and  hive 
Is  "  among  the  great  body  of 

«    their  adherents.'  ^^^ 

ler,     Catlup,     Heddon,     Laogstrolh     and 

Three  of  tb<^,  the  American,  Adair  and  Gallup,  may 
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be  lermed  iquiR  Innui.  ibt  olhin  being  oblong,  but  ihe  lutir 
ihtpe  ippan  lo  ponos  the  mou  ill-round  lulvajilige*  to  tfae 
DioderD  b«fi-leeper  Amid  tbc  diflertnt  dinutic  copdiiioni  of  so 
VIM  >  ouitiDRil  a^  America,  vuiition  la  u«,  and  is  the  opacity 
of  Inmes  used,  1»  in  »rae  mcuure  iccouated  lai 

In  tbe  BHtiih  IiIh,  though  the  condiiloni  arc  variable  taou^, 
Ibey  ut  leu  eitnine,  and,  fortuniidy  for  thoK  engaged  !□ 
giUMt  the  punuii,  only  one  ilie  oflnme  ii  tckoowledged  by 
■tiiir  the  greil  majorily  of  bee-keepcn,  vix.  the  Btitiib 
"■"  Bee-ke^n>  Aisodation  "  SLandaid  "  (fig.  14).    This 

"■■•  Irame,  the  outside  mfisujeinenl  of  which  ii  14  by  Si 
in.,  wa»  tbe  outcome  of  dcLberaiioni  extending  over  a  coiader- 
abte  time  on  the  part  of  a  commiLtce  ol  HeU-kDOwn  bee-keepers, 
specially  appointed  la  iBSi  to  consider  tbe 


..-„--. 


IT  ton 


and    do,    exist    icgarding 
Ihe  Ihickncss  of  the  wood 

the   ailsidt  measurement 
never    varies.      Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  tfie  ad- 
Fic.  14.— Staudird  Frame.  vanccmeot   of   apiculture 

and  the  continuous  development  of  the  modem  frame-hive  and 
methods  of  working  have  proceeded  with  such  rapidity,  both 
In  England  and  in  America,  that  hives  and  appliances  used 
prior  to  i8Ss  "fe  now  obsolete. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  compan  tbe  progress  made 
In  Ihe  United  Stata  of  America  and  in  Great  Britain  in  order  to 
show  that,  while  the  industry  is  incomparably  larger  and  of 
more  importance  in  America  and  Canada  than  in  Great  Britain, 
British  bee-keepers  have  been  abreasl  of  the  times  in  alt  things 
apicultuial.  The  oripnal  Langstrolb  hive  was  lin^e-walled, 
held  ten  frames  (site  i;l  by  9  in.),  and  had  a  deep  roof,  made 
to  cover  a  case  of  mull  honey  bines  like  the  sections  now  in 
U3C1  but  the  cumbenome  projectlag  poich  and  sides,  made  to 
Hipport  the  roof,  are  now  dispensed  with,  and  the  number  of 
frames  reduced  to  eight.  Although  various  modihcstiaos  hive 
since  been  made  in  minor  details— all  lending  to  improvement— 
Its  main  features  iie  unaltered.  The  typical  hiv;  of  America  is 
tbe  impreud  Langstroth  (fig.  is),  which  has  no  olber  covet- 


sr*-- 

the  f 

ill  of  each  year,  ren,aining 

the  following  spring.    Tl: 

alc  obliged 

de  what  are  termed  "chaff 

lecting  the 

in  winter.    Of  ble  years 

improvement,   the  plan  : 

England  of 

ubie-walled  chaff-packed  h 

that  packing  is  now  disp^cKd  wit 

that  bees  winter  equally  weD  with  an  outer  case  ^viog  1)  in. 
of  free  space  on  all  sides  of  tbe  bive  piopit,  but  with  do  packing 
in  between.  Thus  no  change  is  msded  in  winter  or  summer, 
the  air-space  fleeting  Ihe  bea  from  cold  in  winier  aikd  heal 
in  summer.  Another  point  of  difleience  between  the  Entfish 
and  American  hive  is  the  roof,  whidi  being  gable-shaped  in  the 
former  allows  warm  packing  to  be  placed  directly  on  tlic  frame 
tops,  so  that  the  bees  arc  covered  in  when  the  roof  is  icnxned 
andmaybeexanuncdorfedwith  very  little  disturbance^  Again, 
the  Amcnc?n  hive  is,  as  a  general  rule,  set  close  down  on  tbe 
ground,  while  stands  or  short  legs  are  invariabjy  used  in  Great 
Britain.  One  of  the  bet-known  hives  in  England  is  '>■■'  knm 
as  the  W.B.C.  hive,  devised  in  iSqa  by  W.  Broughton  Csrr. 
Figs.  16  and  17  explain  its  construction  and,  as  will  be  sees. 


.     .., from  tbe  erigtnal  b 

lug.  iD|  invented  by  Major  Hnischka.  an  officer  in  ihe 
army,  who  in  later  life  braune  an  enthusiastic  »(iicul- 
tuiist.    Hrusibka's  extractor,  first  brought  to  public  " 
notice  in  igfij,  may  be  said  lo  have  rcvolutianiied  ihe 
bet-indusuy  ss  a  business.    l\  enabled  the  hooey  prodoo 
cicase  his  output  considiiahly  by  eatracting  honey  from  1 
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tbrown  Ml  o(  tlw  comb  by  tht  ccntrilugil  Ibica  emploxcd  la 
kap  ihe  buket  uupcndcd.  Tht  nluc  ot  the  idea  &t  once  itnick 
bin;  be  set  [o  work  on  ulilixing  tbc  principle  involved,  tad 
en  long  hid  constructed  i  toschine  adrainbly  idnpted  to  Mrve 
_  _. ,-■ L...-    -  ttmoga  of  moie  or  lei  v»lne,  h»ve 


Hi-day 

i  the  fint  to  take  vl- 

^    of   Hruschkii   in- 


IruKhk*  one  bot 
bvJ    ig    various    Improve- 

Noviie  Honey 
became    very 
UiinllieUutedSIatesof 
-^        ^     *.       . .    ^  tfuuuica,  bat  It  hul  the  laulL 

Flo.  18.-Hru.cbla  Eurmor.  ^  ,„"^  jj^  ;„  inmmng 
e^^Tw^Il  L  tSt^^'uiSt  tbe  combs  (or  icvEiiing  (.Iter 
ottf,  OiA.)  oag  ^,  ]i^  been  emptied 

of  it!  contents.  A  ilraple  form  of  ii»^hiT>i'  for  extracting 
honey  by  centiifugal  loice  was  brought  la  notice  in  En^od 
in  iSjS,  and  was  soon  improved  upon,  u  will  be  seen  In  Gg. 
iq,  which  shows  a  section  of  one  of  the  bat  English  machines 
at  that  time.  Various  plans  were  tried  in  America  to  improve 
on  tbe  "  Novice  "  machine,  and  Mr  T.  W.  Cowan,  who  was 
dperimenting  in  the  same  direction  in  England,  invented  in 
the  year  iSjs  a  machine  oJled  the"  Rapid,"  in  which  tho  combs 
'  '''  ut  removal  of  the  cages  {£g.  jo).  The  frame- 
cases— wired  on  both  sides — arc 
hungat  tbeanglclof  a  revolving 
ring  of  iron,  and  the  reversing 
process  is  K>  ^mple  and  c3ef  tive 
that  the  "  Cowan  "  revervble 
frame  hai  been  adopted  in  all 
the  best  machine)  both  in  Great 
Britain  ami  in  America 

The  lattst   form   of    honey 

ejitrac(or  used  in  America  is  that 

known    aa    tbo    *"  Four-frame 

Cowa^"    Fig.    31    shows   the 

working  part  or  inside  of  the 

appliance.    In  this,  and  indeed 

in  all  eitractort  lued  in  bige 

apiaries,  the  "  Cowan  "  or  re- 

II  venible  frame  principle  fa  uied 

Sf  Each  of  the  four  cages  in  which 

the  comb*  are  placed  is  swung 

Fic.i».— Di«TBmt*th«Rayiior  on,  pivot  attached  to  the  side, 

A   Sb^Ah  i^^^^  ""^  ''''™  ^'  """^  *"**  °'  "" 

fr     Fiidnc  raiL  «*"'»  •"  emptied  the  cages  are 

a  Frame  [or  age.  reversed  without  removal  from 

Metal  urbbii^  the  macZiine  for  emptying  the 

WW,  Wire  netting.  opposite  sides  ot  combs.    The 

w"  ■  V^n bottom.  fttrlher    development     of   the 

pl    PivcK.  honey    extiactor  has  of    late 

e^     SeiQcaToff  cook  been  limited  to  an  inoeaae  in 

m  of  ikiD  labour,  and  thus  meet  the  te- 
L  quirements  of  the  largest  honey 

producers,  who  extract  honey 
by  the  car  load.  Some  of  the 
laj^fi,,,  largett  -^  ■-'■'"" — pmpelltd  by 
•u  '  motd  power — are  capable  o[ 
Dr  mote  ftamo  at  one  time.  It  may  also  be  claimed 
IDC  tne  noney  emactor  that  it  doc*  away  with  the  objection 
■ttertainni  by  many  perion  to  (be  use  of  boney,  by  enabling 
the  apiarist  to  itnuve  bis  piodace  from  the  boney-cDmb*  in  it* 
pvrtM  fonn  untaiated  by  oiubod  biQod  and  untouched  by  hand. 


Neit  in  importance,  to  bee-keepers,  is  the  enomioui  advance 
made  in  Late  yeaia  through  tbe  invention  of  a  machine  (or 
manufacturing  the  impressed  wax  sheets  known  as 
"  comb  foundation,'*  aptly  so  named,  because  upoD  Cam^ 
it  the  bees  build  the  cells  wherein  they  store  Ibeir  food.  JJJJ'^ 
We  need  mt  dwelt  upon  the  evolution  fiora  tbe  crude 
idea,  which  first  took  lotm  in  the  endeavour  to  compel  becsto  buHd 
straight  cDBibi  in  a  given  direction  by  offering  Ibem  a  guiding 
line  of  wui  along  the  under  lide  of  each  top-bar  of  the  frame  in 
which  the  comin  were  built;  but  we  may  glance  at  the  more 
important  Improvements 
which  gradually  developed 

a  Cennan  bee-keeper, 
Krechner  by  name,  con- 
ceived tbe  Idea  of  Snt 
dipfdng  fine 
molten  wax,  then  pressing 
the  aheets  so  made  be^ 
tween  loUen,  and  thus 
fanning  a  waxen  midrib 
on  which  the  bees  nould 
buQd  their  combs.  This 
experiment  wa*  partially 
successful,  but  tbe  in- 
stinctive dislike  of  bee* 
1o  anything  of  a  fibrous 
nature  caused  them  com- 
pletely to  spoil  their  work  ' 

of  comb-building  in  the  endeavour  to  tear  or  gnaw  away 
the  linen  tlireads  whenever  they  got  in  touch  with  them. 
In  10S7  Mehting  (also  a  German)  made  a  further  advance 
by  the  use  of  wooden  moulds  lor  fs^ting  sheets  of  wax  im- 
pressed with  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  bee-ceU.  These 
sheets  were  readily  accepted  by  the  beta,  and  afterwards 
plates  cast  from  metal  were  employed,  with  so  good  a  result  u  to 
give  to  the  bees  as  perfect  a  midrib  as  that  of  natural  tomb  with 
the  deep  cell  walls  cut  away.  Fig.  31  shows  a  portion  of  one  of 
these  metal  plates  with  woiker-eells  of  natuij  size,  ij.  five  cells 
to  the  inch.  Tbus  Mehring  is  Justly  claimed  aa  the  originator 
of  comb-foundation,  though  the  value  of  his  invenlioo  was  less 
eagerly  taken  advantage  of  even  in  Germany  than  its  merits 
deserved.  Probably  it  was  ahead  of  the  ]' 
nearly  twenty  years  later  wi 
Samuel  Wagnei,  founder  ai 


rapid  Extractor. 


■   Btt 


editor  of  tbe  Am 
Jainul,  became 
with  hlehring^s  invention  and 
warmly  advocated  it  in  his  1 
paper.  Mr  Wagnei  £nt  COD- 
ceived  tbe  idea  of  adding 
ali^tly  raised  side  walls  to  the 
hexagonal  outlines  of  the  cells, 
by  means  of  which  the  bees  are 

of  the  compile  cell  walls  01 
side*.  The  manife*t  advan- 
tage of  Ihi*  wa*  at  once 
rtallted  by  practical  Ameri- 
can apiarists  as  saving  kbour 
to  the  bees  and  money  to  tbe 
bee-keeper.  One  of  the  first 
to  recognize  its  value  was  Ui  n 
A  L  Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  ™**0-*^ 
who  suEEcsIed  the  subatitution  ot  embossed  nQen  In  lien  of 

the  beekeeper.  Ue  lost  DO  time  in 
^vfng  practi^  shape  to  hia  views,  and  mainly  through 
tbe  inventive  genius  of  a  skilled  machinist  (Mr  A  Wiahbum) 
the  A  I.  Root  Co.    ct  .... 

pndudng  (oundatioD  in  sheets.  .  This  form'  ol 


Sat  plates,   in  ordi 


rm  {fit  13)  f< 
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in  tbe  Uniied  Suin  o[  Aoierict  uid  >[t«- 


Ic  by  tbe  "  dipping  " 


\j,  by  repealed  dippugiof 
damped  bouds  in 
■nolKn     ™i    (kept 


ji»%n>!iit>wVW»»V! 

. — PORion  ol  a  tvpt-mctil  plate — 
dC  Comb  Midrib  {five  cdU  to  tbe 


tbtt  tine  nnom  device)  •rere  tried  with 
mote  tapid  produciion,  and  (i]  ■  lounda 
lued  in  aiupliu  chairbcn  whca  wgrluag  ic 


Lrably  with   oatuial  c 


FtC  3J. — Fouadatloa  Machine. 
(hgia  milliti'i  Bm  ml  »nh.fht.  Iihtfc  mU  r-^liJi 
placed  tbe  looum*  of  bii  caotmoui  iteUiry  it  bii  diipoul), 
deviled  and  perfected  maebiueiy — driven  by  molot  power — for 
manulactuiing  foundation  by  what  i>  known  at  tbe  "  Weed  " 
process.    By  tbii  procot  "dipping"  U  aboliibed,  and  !n  it> 
latest  tona  abeeu  of  wax  of  any  lengib  aie  produced,  pused 
betweei)  engraved  rollen  6  in.  in  diameter,  cut  to  given  leiigtbs, 
tiinamed,  counted  and  paper-tissued  ready  for  p*i-Wiiijj  at  * 
rate  of  speed  previously  undreamt  of. 
Pnclual  UaiiatcmtM  nf  But. — Amoog  tbe  mnld  of  imecti 


Tbe  hive  bee  is,  moreovei 


'hicb  the  i'llle  labourer  leave*  ia 

doubtedly  useful.  Launched  upon  an  unknown  world,  and 
guided  by  unerring  [nilincL  to  the  very  Oowen  it  seeks,  the  bee 
fertilisct  fruit  and  flowers  while  winging  its  happy  flight  atiung 
the  blouoms,  gathering  pollen  for  the  nunlingt  of  its  own  home 
■ndhoneyforlbeuseof  man.  Nothing  seeim  tobelosi.  noccan 
any  part  of  tbe  bet's  work  be  accounted  labour  in  vaini  tbe 
vtiy  wax  from  which  ibe  insect  builds  the  itore-CDmbi  iat  iu 
food  and  Ihe  cells  in  wbicb  its  young  an  baicbed  and  rtued  is 
valuable  to  nuakiod  in  many  ways,  and  it  regarded  lo-diy  do 
in  the  put  ages  as  an  important  commercial  producL 
Ibe  only  insect  known  to  be  capable 
labouring  undo  tbe  direct  coolroi  of 
Ihe  bet-maiiec  ia  concerned,  its  haUts  being  adminbly  adapted 
for  embodying  human  methods  of  working  for  profit  in  our 
present  -day  life. 

In  dealing  wilb  the  practical  side  of  apiculture  it  wil]  not  be 
necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  tbe  iilient  pculs  to  be 
considered  by  those  dcairoua  of  acquiring  more  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Authoritative  tcit.books  ipeciall;  written 
for  tbe  guidance  of  bee-keepers  are  numerous  and  cheap,  ud  on 
no  account  should  anyone  engage  in  an  attempt  tomuugebees 
on  modem  lines  without  a  careful  perusal  of  one  or  more  of  ibesr. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  the  reader  niU  understand  that  so  iDUch  ^ 
tbe  natural  history  of  tbe.  honey-bee  as  Is  necessary  for  diici- 
daiing  the  practical  part  of  our  tvbject  may  be  comptiied  in 
(i)  the  life  of  Ihe  insect,  (i)  iu  rniaiian  in  life,  and  (j)  ntiliziif 
to  the  utmost  tbe  brief  period  during  which  it  can  labom  befocc 

A  pro^ieroua  bee-colony  managed  on  modan  Udcb  will  in  ike 
height  of  suzrunc^  consist  of  three  kinds  of  bees:  a  queen  or 
motber-bee,  a  certain  number  of  drones,  and  from 
80,000  to  100,000  workers.  With  regard  10  sei,  tbe  ■  ** 
queen  is  a  fully-developed  female,  the  drones  are  males 
and  the  workers  may  be  termed  neuters  or  partially  dcneioped 
females.    These  last  posuH  ovaries  like  tbe  queen,  but  ibninkes 


S  1|^  :8- 


insect  Dotmally 
incapable  ol  egg- 
pioductlon.  The 
relative  import- 
kinds     ol     bees 

fashion.     For  in-  rn^^ii 

stance,  tbe  queen  (or  "  king  "  of  the  hives  as  it  was  tinned 

by  our  forefathers)   is  of  p*T»wwYiiwt  importance  at  certain 

sesJoBS,  her  death  or  disablement  during  the  period 

when  tbe  male  element  is  absent  meaning  eitioctian      ^mh. 

of  the  whole  colony.     Fecundation  would  under  such 

conditions  be  impcosible.  and  without  this  Ihe  c||s  of  a  ronltant 

queen  will  produce  nothing  but  drones.    During  the  Be 

season,  however  (from  May  to  July) ,  when  diona 

the  Ion  cS  a  queen  is  of  con^isntlv^  littls  m 

wotken  can  transform  eggs  (or  yenng  larvae  DC 

dayi  old),  wbicb  would  in  tbe  ordinary  conn 

bees,  Into  fully-developed  qnesne,  cs^blc  of  fulfilling  all  ibe 

maternal  duties  of  a  motba-bc«.    Tbe  vain*  oi  this  wonderful 

provision  of  naturt  to  tbe  bee-keeper  of  to-day  may  he  estimatwl 

from  tbe  fact  that  bees  managed  iceordlng  to  modern  metbodtue 

fatal  accidents  are  as  likely  to  happen  in  bee-life  as  anung 

Authoriliea  difler  with  ttgurd  to  the  age  dmbif  whicb  tin 
queen-bee  ii  ucfnl  le  Ibe  bee-keepet  win  wscks  for  ptofit- 
Undei  nonuJ  conditions  tbe  insect  will  live  for  three,  four  er 
five  yem,  but  the  stimuktioa  given,  wgetlMr  with 
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the  hl^piMiUIti  tjttaa  iolknnd  In  modem  bce-muucaneal 
fib  mate  the  period  lA  her  gnatot  fecundity  in  two  yeen,  m 
Uut  queens  ire  mlully  lupcncded  liter  tbeii  Kcond  leuaj 
bA3  expired  ud  egc-production  gndiuUy  deoeeieL  Thii  cai 
hardly  cmuse  mndet  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  tb&t  for  muy  week 
during  tlie  height  of  the  season  a  prvLitic  queen  wilt  deposit  egp 
at  the  fate  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  every  ti 

Drones  (or  male  bees)  are  more  or  teis  nnmerou 
'le  bee-keepa  in  limiting 


HI.     It  is  ■ 
that  the  proportion  of  a 


a  hundred  di 
Df  th 


ablate 


beyond  that  numbs  they  a 

produceiv  and  heavy  consumen.  inus  m  iimes  oi  scarat; 
which  an  not  infrequent  during  the  early  pait  of  the  seasoi 
tbey  become  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  food^upply  of  the  color 
at  the  critical  period  when  brood-rearing  is  accelerated  by  a 
Sundance  of  stores,  while  ibortncsa  of  food  meant  a  fallinj 
off  in  egg-prodnction.  The  modcni  bee-kccpej»  therefor 
allows  Just  so  much  dione  comb  in  the  hive  as  will  produc 
a  sufficient  number  of  drones  to  ensure  queen-mating,  whi 
affording  to  the  bees  the  satisfaction  of  dwelling  in  a  hotr 
equipped  according  to  natural  conditions,  and  containing  a 
the  elements  neccssaiy  to  bee-Hfe.  The  action  of  the  be 
themMlves  makes  this  point  dear,  for  when  the  season  of  matin 
is  pa*t  the  dione  Is  no  longei  needed,  (be  providing  of  winti 
stores  taking  first  place  in  the  economy  of  the  hive.  So  long 
as  honef  i>  being  gathered  In  plenty  drones  art  tolerated,  but 
no  sooner  doc*  the  honey  harvest  show  signs  of  being  over  than 
they  are  metdlesily  killed  and  cast  out  of  the  hive  by  the  workers, 
after  a  brief  idle  life  of  about  four  months'  duration.  Thus 
the  "  laiy  yawning  drone,"  as  Shakespeare  puts  it,  has  a  short 
■fcrift  when  hii  usefulnoa  to  the  community  Is  ended. 

Finally  we  have  the  aptly  named  worker-bee,  on  whom  devolves 

the  entire  labour  el  the  colony.    The  worker-bee  is  incapable 

of  egg-production  and  can  tberefore  take  no  part  in 

T**_  the  perpetuation  of  its  species,  so  that  individually  its 

in  all  respects  equally  well  endowed.  They  are  in  turn  skilled 
•dentists,  arebitecis,  builders,  artisans,  labourers  and  even 
scavcnfCers;  but  collectively  they  are  the  rulers  on  whom  the 
colony  depends  for  the  wonderful  condition  of  law  and  order 
which  ha*  made  the  bee-community  a  model  of  good  government 
for  all  manklad.  Then  >o  f at  as  regards  hmgeviiy.  the  period 
.  at  a  worker-bee's  enstence  is  not  tneasured  by  nuraber- 

LTf"  ii^itsdays  but  simply  bywear  and  teat,  the  nurvellous 
iniricscy  and  woiiderful  perfection  of  its  framework 
being  so  delicate  in  mnitruction  that  after  lii  or  seven  weeks  of 
strenuous  toil,  such  as  the  bee  undergoes  In  summer  time,  the 
little  creature's  labour  is  ended  by  a  natural  death.  On  the  other 
band,  worker-bees  batched  In  the  autumn  will  seven  months 
later  be  strong  with  the  vigour  of  lusty  youth;  able  to  take 
their  fun  share  in  the  labour  of  the  hive  for  sii  weeks  or  more 
Id  tbe  eaity  spring,  which  is  the  most  critical  period  in  the  colony's 
ciktence;  beoce  the  value  to  the  apiarist  of  bees  batched 

Tbe  mission  of  the  worker-bee  is  verk;  not  so  much  for  itself 
(or  the  younger  members  of  the  community  tovtilcb  it  belongs, 
lesty  with  regard 


We 


anger,  but  for 


"  kith  ai 
possessing  n> 


il  form,  possessing  nothing  of  its  own  yet 

lolling  unceasingly  for  the  good  of  all.  Hie  increaung  wannEh 
of  each  recutrinit  spring  Ends  tbe  bee  awike.  and  full  a!  eagerness 
to  be  up  and  doing;  its  sole  mission  being  apparently  to  accom- 
plish aa  much  work  as  possible  while  life  lists.  The  earliest 
pollen  it  sought  out  from  far  and  near,  and  his  its  immediate  cSecI 
upon  the  mother  bee  of  tbe  colony.  If  healthy  and  young  she 
be^ns  egg-laying  at  once,  and  brood-rearing  proceeds  at  an 
cvei-increasing  rate  la  each  week  passes,  until  the  hive  is 
btinuniog  over  with  £ees  in  time  for  the  first  honey  Bow.    Tbea 


sme)  the  almost  htunao  foresight  with  which  the  bee  prevents 
he  inevitable  chaos  created  by  an  overcrowded  home.  There 
s  no  cell-room  other  for  storing  the  abundant  supply  of  food 
:onstantIy  bdng  brou^t  In,  or  for  the  thousands  of  eggs  which 
L  prolific  queen  will  produce  daily  as 


I  prepared  for,  and  what  Is  knowi 


csfni 


place. 


"  Bwanning  "  takes 


iScult  to  miagme  anything  more  eihilanittng 
to  a  beginner  in  bee-keeping  than  the  sight  of  his  first  hive  in 
the  act  of  swarming.    The  little  creatures  ate  seen 
rushing  in  frantic  haste  from  the  hive  like  a  living      J*."*" 

bees  on  the  wing.  The  Incoming  workers  reluming  pollen-laden 
from  the  fidds,  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  eidtemcnt,  do 
Dot  stop  to  unload  their  burdens  In  the  old  home,  but  join  tbe 
enthusisstic  emigrants,   tumbling   over  each   other 


:n  her  place,  be 


n  of  the  c 
id  like  her  childte 


tiny  will  in  doe 


borne.    I 

soon  becomes  appa 

rent  to  the  onlooker  when  the 

queen  has  joined  the  flying  mul 

liiude  of  bees  In  the  air,  for  they 

o  be  dosing  up  Ihel. 

ranks,  and  In  a  few  momenw 

>eginto 

orm  a  sohd  duster,  usually  on  the  branch  of  a  small 

■  reichet 

the  bee-keeper  hash 

I  to  tale  his  hiving  akep,  hold  It 

bees  Into  It,  preparatory  to  trans- 

erring  th 

em  into  a  frame-hiv 

already  prepared  for  their  te- 

The  process  oi  hiving 

a  swarm  is  very  imple     ^^ 

!^dn^ 

ments  of  time  under     ^^ 

nnditions,  but  so  mi 

ny  unlooked-for  con- 

in^des 

may  arise  that  the  a 

plarist  would  do  weU  to  prepare 

ilmself  b, 

rforehand  by  carefuUy  reading  the  direcUoas  in  bis 

Theillu 

slralion  given  in  fig. 

IS  wm  serve  more  readily  than 

words  toe 

nlighlenlbewouId.be 

bee-keeper.    Il  shows  a  portion 

of  honeyc 

omb  (natural  size)  not  precisely  as  it  appears  when 

s  stages  of  tnnaformation 


aU  of  which  are  drawn 
to  understand  tbediffi 
ing  season,  but  tend 

bee-nun's  favourite  adage,  and 


Uetamorpliasei  of  the  Honey  Bee. 

with  the  latter  biting  Ihdr  way  out 
ws  sealed  honey  and  pollen  In  cells, 
f  with  the  various  objects  depicted, 
nature,  will  nol  only  help  the  leader 
phases  of  bee-lile  during  theswarm- 
of  beginncis  in 


iriys. 


e  skilled  apiarist  of  to-day 
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experiences  the  same  pleasurable  thrill  as  did  the  skeppist  of 
old  at  the  sight  of  the  first  drone  of  the  year,  which  betokens 
an  eariy  swarm.  As  the  drones  increase  in  number  queen-cells 
are  formed,  unless  steps  be  taken  to  turn  aside  the  swarming 
impulse  by  affording  additional  room  beforehand  in  the  hive. 
The  above  brief  outline  of  the  guiding  principles  of  natural 
swarming  is  merely  intended  as  introiductory  to  the  fuller 
information  given  in  a  good  text-book. 

ManagemetU  oj  an  Apiary. — The  main  consideration  in  estab- 
lishing an  apiary  is  to  secure  a  favourable  location,  which  means 
a  place  where  honey  of  good  marketable  quality  may  be  gathered 
from  the  bee-forage  growing  around  without  any  planting  on 
the  part  of  the  bee-keeper  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  deal 
here  with  the  varying  conditions  under  which  apictdture  is 
carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  same 
principle  applies  everywhere.  The  bee  industry  prospers  greatly 

in  America,  where  amid  the  vast  stretches  of  mountain 
fHI^Lggg  and  canyon  in  California  the  bee-forage  extends  for 
th»u.sjL  miles  without  a  break,  and  the  climatic  conditions 

are  so  generally  favourable  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  chancrs  of  the  honey  crop  failing  through  adverse  weather. 

The  bee-keeper's  object  is  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  brief 
space  of  a  worker-bee's  life  in  summer,  by  adopting  the  best 
methods  in  vogue  for  building  up  stocks  to  full  strength  before 
the  honey-gathering  time  begins,  and  preparing  for  it  by  the 
exerdse  of  skiU  and  intelligence  in  carrying  out  this  work. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  a  difference  of  several  weeks 
in  the  honey  season  between  north  and  south.  Swarming 
usually  begins  in  May  in  the  south  of  En^and,  and  in  mid-July 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  issue  of  swarms  coinciding  with  the 
early  part  of  the  main  honey  flow.  The  weather  is  naturally 
more  precarious  in  auttmm  than  earlier  in  the  year,  and  chances 
of  success  proportionately  smaller  for  northern  bee-men,  but 
the  disadvantage  to  the  latter  is  more  than  compensatal  for 
by  the  heather  season,  which  extends  well  into  September. 
With  regard  to  the  British  bee-keeper  located  in  the  south, 

the  early  fruit  crop  is  what  concerns  him  most,  and 
rmirir        where  pollen  (the  fertilizing  dust  of  flowers)  is  plentiful 

his  bees  will  make  steady  progress.  If  pollen  is  scarce, 
a  substitute  in  the  form  of  either  pea-meal  or  wheaten  flour 
must  be  supplied  to  the  bees,  as  brood-reaiin;  cannot  make 
headway  without  the  nitrogenous  element  indispensable  in  the 
food  on  which  the  young  are  reared.  But  the  main  honey-crop 
of  both  north  and  south  is  gathered  from  the  various  trifoliums, 
^  _  among  which  the  white  Dutch  or  common  clover 
flmi****  {Trifolium  repens)  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
piMatM.       important  honey-producing  plant  wherever  it  grows. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  honey  of  the  finest  quality 
is  obtained  from  this  "  queen  of  bee-plants,"  and  in  lesser  degree 
from  other  clovers  such  as  sainfoin,  alsike  (a  hybrid  clover), 
trefoil,  &c. 

Before  undertaking  the  management  of  a  modem  apiary,  the 
bee-keeper  should  possess  a  certain  amount  of  aptitude  for 
the  pursuit,  without  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  succeed.  He 
must  also  acquire  the  ability  to  handle  bees  judiciously  and 
well  under  all  imaginable  conditions.  In  doing  this  it  is  needful 
to  remember  that  bees  resent  outside  interference  with  either 
their  work  or  their  hived,  and  will  resolutely  defend  themselves 
when  aroused  even  at  the  cost  of  life  itself.  Experience  has  also 
proved  that,  when  alarmed,  bees  instinctively  begin  to  fill  their 
honey-sacs  with  food  from  the  nearest  store-cells  as  a  safeguard 
against  contingencies,  and  when  so  provided  they  are  more 
amenable  to  interference.  The  bee-keeper,  therefore,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  a  little  smoke  from  smouldering  fuel, 
blown  into  the  hive  by  means  of  an  appliance  known  as  a  bee- 
smoker,  alarms  the  bees  and  is  thus  able  to  manipulate  the  frames 
of  comb  with  ease  and  almost  no  disturbance.  The  smoker 
(fig.  a6)  devised  by  T.  F.  Bingham  of  Farwell,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
is  the  one  most  used  in  America  and  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
No  other  protection  is  needed  beyond  a  bee-veil  of  fine  black 
net,  which  slipped  over  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat  protects  the 


face  from  stings  when  working  among  bees;  as  cxpexiepoe  is 
gained  the  veil  is  not  always  used.  The  man  1H10  is  haaUy  and 
nervous  in  temperament,  who  fears  an  occaaonal  sting,  and 
resents  the  same  by  vldously  killing  the  bee  xhat  inflicts  it 
will  rarely  make  a  good  apiarist.  The  methods  of  handling  bees 
vary  in  different  coimtries,  this  being  in  a  great  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  number  of  hives  kept.  Very  few  apiaries 
in  the  United  Kingdom  contain  more  than  a  hundred  hives: 
consequently  the  British  bee-keeper  has  no  need  for  emplojing 
the  forceful  or  "  hustling  "  methods  found  necessary  in  Anierica, 
where  the  honey-crop  is  gathered  in  car-loads  and  the 
hives  numbered  by  thousands.  It  natunJly  follows 
that  bee-life  is  there  regarded  very  slightly  by  com- 
parison, and  the  "  bee-garden  "  in  Rn^and  becomes 
the  "  bee-yard  "  in  America,  irhtn  the  apiarist  when  at  work 
must  thoroughly  protect  himsdf  from  being  stung,  and,  safe 
in  his  immunity  from  damage,  cares  little  for  bee-life  in  geitifig 
through  his  task,  the  loss  of  a  few 
hundred  bees  being  considered  of 
no  account.  There  are,  however, 
other  reasons,  apart  from  humanity, 
to  account  for  the  difference  in 
handling  bees  as  advocated  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  great 
majority  of  apiaries  owned  by 
British  bee-keepers  are  located  in 
close  proximity  to  neighbours; 
consequently  a  serious  upset  among 
the  bees  would  in  many  cases  in- 
volve an  amount  of  trouble  which 
should  if  possible  be  avoided; 
therefore  quietness  and  the  exer- 
cise of  care  when  manipulating  are 
always  recommended  by  teachers, 
and  practised  by  those  who  wisely 
take  their  lessons  to  heart. 

Having  made  himsdf  proficient 
in  practical  bee-work  and  chosen  a  suitable 
his  apiary,  the  bee-keeper  should  carefully  select  tlie 
ticular  type  of  hive  most  suited  to  his  means  and 
requirements.  This  point  settled,  uniformity  is 
secured,  and  all  loose  parts  of  the  hives  being 
interchangeable  time  will  be  saved  during  the  busy 
when  time  means  money.  Beginning  with  not  too  many 
stocks  he  can  test  the  capabilities  of  his  location  bcfon 
investing  much  capital  in  the  undertaking,  so  that  by  ntLfiziBg 
the  information  already  given  and  adopting  the  wise  adage 
"  make  haste  slowly  "  he  will  realize  in  good  time  whether  it 
will  pay  best  to  work  for  honey  in  comb  or  extracted  honey 
in  bulk;  not  only  so,  but  the  knowledge  gained  wOl  enable 
him  to  select  such  appliances  as  are  suited  to  his  needs.   Asni^ile, 

it  may  be  said  that  the  man  content  to  start  with  an   ^      

apiary  of  moderate  size — say  fifty  stocks — may  ^gf^ 
realize  a  fair  profit  from  comb-honey  only;  but  so  jra^L 
limited  a  venture  would  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  some  other  means  before  an  adequate  income  could  be  secured. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  one  or  two  hundred  colonies 
would  find  it  more  lucrative  to  work  for  extracted  honey  aikd  send 
it  out  to  wholesale  buyers  in  that  form.  By  so  doing  a  far 
greater  weight  of  surplus  per  hive  may  be  secured,  and  eztncted 
honey  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  years,  while  comb-hoaev 
must  be  sold  before  gramilation  sets  in.  At  the  same  tinoe  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  bee-culture  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if 
limited  to  honey-production  alone,  is  not  suflidently  safe  for 
entire  reliance  to  be  placed  on  it  for  obtaining  a  livdihood. 
The  uncertain  climate  renders  it  necessary  to  indnde  either 
other  branches  of  the  craft  less  dependent  on  warmth  and 
sunshine,  or  to  combine  it  with  fruit-growing,  poultry-rearing. 
&c.  Under  such  conditions  the  bees  will  usually  occupy  a  good 
position  in  the  balance-sheet. 

Another  indispensable  feature  of  good  bce-manageraent  is 
"  forethought,"  coupled  with  order  uid  neatness;  the  rtde  ^ 


Fig.  a6.— Bee-Smoker. 
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"  >  placi  {or  cvctyLhing  and  cvcrytliing  in  iu  place  "  pctpan* 
Ihe  bec-kccper  for  any  eattgeacy;  CDniiant  vaLchfulneu  ii 
..  alio  neccsuiy,  oat  only  Lo  guard  against  diieaic  in 

Jl***^  his  hives,  but  to  overloolc  notJiing  that  tends  to  be  oF 
nii,,i[       odvaalage  to  Ihe  b«(s  at  all  seasons.  Amang  the  many 

caretuUy-kepi  nole-biMlf .  wfaenin  are  lecoided  brief  memoranda 
fegarding  such  items  aa  coodiiion  ol  each  itock  when  packed 
lor  irinter,  amount  o[  stotea,  age  and  prolific  capacity  of  queen, 
strength  of  colony,  heallhlBess  or  otherwise,  Ire.,  ^  of  which 
particulars  should  be  noted  and  the  hives  to  which  they  refer 
plainly  numbered.  It  also  eoables  the  bee-keepei  to  arrange  bis 
day's  Toik  indoon  while  avoidiog  dislurbunce  to  such  colani(^s 
as  do  not  need  isterfenuce.  In  the  eaity  spring  stores  mutt  be 
seen  to  and  replenished  wbeie  required ;  breeding  stimulateil 
Then  pollen  be^ns  to  be  gitberedt  and  appliancea  cleaned  and 
prepared  for  use  during  the  busy  season. 

The  main  honey-gathering  time  (lasting  about  ^  or  leveo 
weeks)  is  so  brief  tbat  in  do  pursuit  is  it  morct  important  lo 
lie  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  and  if  the  bee-keeper 


imple  set  by  hi 


ks  these 


inadvaj 


Ihe  flowers  yield  nectar  more  freely,  visible  signs  of  comb- 
building  will  be  observed  in  the  whitened  edges  of  empty 
cells  in  the  bnwd-chunbcn;  the  thoughiiul  worken  are 
lengthening  out  Ihe  cells  for  honey-storing,  and  the  bee-master 
takes  the  hint  by  giving  room  in  advance,  thus  lessening  the 
chance  of  UDdesiied  swarms.  In  other  words,  order  and  method, 
combined  with  tbe  habit  ol  tailing  time  by  the  forelock,  are 
abscdutely  necessary  to  the  bee-kee[>er,  seeing  that  the  enormous 
army  of  workers  under  his  control  is  multiplying  daily  by 
cs  of  thousands.    As  spring  merges  into : 


beeon 


forage  yields  still  more  abundantly,  and  tl 
the  lalnureis  crowding  the  hives  increases,  rendering  roo 
advance,  shade  and  ventilation,  a  lint  qua  itiftL  It  requi 
level  head  to  keep  coot  amongst  a  couple  ol  hundred  st 
nock*  of  bees  on  a  hot  summer's  day  ia  a  good  honey  sei 
_  Moreover,  it  will  be  too  late  10  think  of  ^ving  vei 

^-■'■-'        tion  at  noontide,  when  the  lemperature  has  tisi 
Z:^  80°  F.  in  the  shade; 


St  therefon 


e  taken  i 


The  well-read  and  intelligent  bee-keeper,  cnntenC  to  work  on 
orthodoi  lines,  will  be  able  to  manage  an  apiary — large  or  small — 
by  guiding  and  conlroUiog  the  countless  army  he  commands  in  a 
way  that  will  yield  him  both  pleasure  and  proEi.  All  he  needs 
is  good  bee  weather  and  an  apiary  [ree  from  disease  to  make  bim 
appreciate  bee-craft  as  one  ol  the  most  remunerative  of  rural 
industries;  affording  a  wholesome  open-air  life  conducive  to 
good  health  and  yielding  an  abundance  of  contentment. 

Dittaui  of  Bos. — It  is  cpiile  natural  that  bees  living  in 
colonies  should  he  subject  to  diseases,  and  only  since  Ihe  intro* 
duction  of  movable-comb  hives  has  it  been  possible  10  learn 
(omething  about  these  ailments.  The  most  serious  disease  with 
which  the  bee-keeper  has  10  contend  is  that  commonly  known 
as  "  bee-pest ''  or  "  foul  brood,"  so  called  because  of  the  young 
brood  dying  and  rotting  in  the  cells.  This  disease  has  been 
known  from  the  earliesl  ages,  and  Is  pral>ah1y  the  same  as  that 
designated  by  Pliny  ax  Uapsitnia  (flaliaal  Hislory,  bk.  il. 
ch.  XI.).  Coming  10  later  times,  Delia  Rocca  minutely  describes 
ft  disease  10  which  bees  were  subject  In  the  island  ol  Syra.  between 
the  yean  i;;;  and  17S0,  and  through  which  nearly  every  colony 
in  the  island  perished.  From  the  description  given  it  was 
undoubtedly  foul  brood,  and  the  bee-keepers  of  thi    " '      ' 
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.  Schiraeb  also  mentioned  and  described  Ihe  diseai 
in  1764,  and  was  Ihe  first  to  give  it  the  name  of  "  font  brood. 
StiD  later,  in  1S74.  Dr  Cohn,  aller  the  most  exhaustive  eiper 
ments  and  bacteriologica]  research,  realized  that  the  disease  wB 
csuied  by  a  badllus,  and— nine  yean  later— Ihe  name  Bmiilt 


oltci  was  given  to  il  by  Cfaeyite  and  Cheshire,  whose  views  were 

Tbeillustralionifig,  17)  showsa  portion  of  combaffecledwilb 
foul  brmd  in  its  worst  form.  The  sealed  cells  are  dark-coloured 
and  sunken,  jnerced  with  irregular  holes,  and  the  larvae  in  all 
stages  from  the  crescent-shaped  healthy  condition  10  that  in 
which  the  dead  larvae  are  seen  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cells, 
flacdd  and  shapeless.  The  remains  then  change  to  huff  cobur, 
afterwards  turning  brown,  when  decomposilion  sets  in,  and  as 
the  bacilli  present  in  the  dead  larvae  increase  and  the  nutrient 
matter  is  consumed,  the  mass  in  some  cases  become  sticky  and 
ropy  in  characler,  maVing  its  removal  impossible  by  the  bees. 
In  course  ol  time  it  dries  up,  leaving  nothing  but  a  brown  scale 
adhering  to  the  tntlom  or  side  of  the  celL  In  the  wont  case* 
Ihe  larvae  even  die  after  the  ceils  are  sealed  over;  %  strong 
characteristic  and  offensive  odour  being  developed  In  some 
phases  ol  the  disease,  noticeable  at  times  some  disUnce  away 

Two  lorras  ol  Foul  brood  have  been  long  known,  one  foul 
smelling,  Che  other  odonriessi  and  investigations  made  during 
i;o6  and  1907  showed  that  Ihe  etiology  of  the  disease  is  not  by 


any  means  simple,  but  that  il  is  produced  by  different  microbes, 
two  others  in  addition  to  Baciitiu  alvei  pbying  an  Important 
part.  These  are  BadiCus  (rdfufeniiir^ieiuii,  Maaisen  (syn. 
B.  burri,  Burri;  B.  lanat,  white),  and  SlrtpUaaui  apii, 
Maassen  (syn.  B.  CuiUktri,  Burri).  The  first  two  are  found  in 
both  forms  of  foul  brood,  whereas  Ihe  last  is  only  present  wilb 
B.  s/bb  in  the  Blrong-smeBing  tona  of  the  disease,  in  which  (he 
larvae  are  altaclted  prior  to  the  cells  being  sealed  over. 

The  brood  of  bees,  when  healthy,  lies  in  the  combs  in  compact 
masses,  the  larvae  being  plump  and  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and 
when  quite  young  curled  up  on  their  sides  at  the  base  of  the 
cells.  When  attacked  by  the  disease,  tbe  larva  moves  uneasily, 
stretches  itself  out  lengthwise  in  the  cell,  and  finally  becomes 
loose  and  flabby,  an  appearance  which  plainly  indicalea  death. 

When  the  disease  attacks  Ihe  larvae  before  they  are  sealed 
over  Baeillio  dcti  is  present,  usually  associated  with  SlrcpU- 
caaui  Bpis,  which  latter  imparts  a  sour  smell  to  the  dead  brood. 
In  cases  where  the  disease  is  odourless  the  larvae  are  attacked 
after  the  cells  are  sealed  over,  and  just  before  they  change  to 
pupae,  when  they  become  slimy,  sputum-Uke  masses,  difficult 
10  remove  from  the  cells.  Under  these  conditions  Ba^iUui 
brandenbwpimsis  is  found,  although  Baiillul  aicti  may  also  be 
present.  The  two  bacilli  are  antagonisiic,  each  striving  for 
supremacy,  first  one  then  the  other  predominating.  Various 
other  microbes  are  also  present  in  large  numbers,  but  are  not 
believed  to  be  pathogenic  or  diaease-produdng  in  character. 

It  is,  therefore,  seen  thai  at  least  three  different  microbes  play 
an  important  part  In  the  same  disease.  The  danger  of  conlagion 
lies  in  the  wonderiul  vitality  of  Ihe  spores,  and  their  great 
resistance  to  heat  and  cold.  Dr  Maassen  records  a  case  where 
he  bad  no  diSiculiy  in  obtaining  cultures  from  spores  removed 
from  combs  after  being  kepi  dry  for  twenty  years.    It  should  be 
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borne  ID  mind  th*t  the  diieue  i>  much  euicr  to  cure  in  the 
tirlicr  lUgti  while  the  bacilli  ue  Uill  rod-ihapcd  Lbu  wbeB  Ibe 
rodi  havt  turned  to  ■pon. 

SiDct  the  bacterial  origin  of  foul  brood  has  beeD  eitabtiahed^ 
the  eflorti  of  lomc  bacleriobEisIs  have  been  employed  in  finding 
a  aimplc  remedy  by  meaiiA  of  which  the  disease  may  be  checked 
in  its  earliest  stages,  and  iq  this  an  (pprcdable  amount  of  success 
has  been  attained.  Not  bu  foul  brood  in  its  more  advanced 
fonni  been  neslecied,  all  directioDi  for  titatmenl  being  found 
in  leK-books  wiiltea  by  distinguished  wiiten  on  apiculture  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  America  and  throu^iout  Ibe  European 
contiiMnt. 

The  Mily  other  disease  to  which  reference  need  be  made  here 
it  dysentery,  which  sometimes  breaks  out  after  the  long  conhne- 
Ptent  bees  are  compelled  to  undergo  during  severe  winters. 
This  trouble  may  be  guarded  against  by  feeding  the  bees  in  the 
early  autumn  with  good  food  mftde  from  cane  sugar,  and  housing 
them  in  well-ventilated  hives  kept  warm  and  dry  by  suitable 
coverings,  '  Wlien  beca  are  trinteied  on  thin,  watery  food  not 
sealed  over,  and  are  unable  far  montha  to  tike  deansing  flights, 
they  become  weak  and  involuntarily  discharge  their  excrement 
over  tbe  combs  and  hive,  a  state  of  things  never  seen  in  a  healthy 
colony  under  normal  conditions.  The  stocks  of  bee-keepen 
who  sttend  to  the  instructions  given  in  teit-books  are  luely 
visited  by  this  disease. 

The  above  embraces  all  that  is  necenary  (o  be  said  b  rtlatioa 
to  diseases,  though  bees  have  been  subject  to  other  ulmenti 
such  as  paralysis,  constipation,  &c. 

In  the  Isle  d[  Wight  a  serious  epidemic  broke  out  in  1906 
which  caused  great  deatructian  to  bee-life  ia  the  follawicg  year. 
TTie  malady  was  of  an  obscure  character,  but  its  cause  has  been 
under  investigation  by  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisherit*,  uid  by  European  baeteriologiits  in  190S. 

AUTHOtlTIES.— ThouBh  iu  modern  tiitiei  a  great  deal  hai  appemred 

liihe  of  the  wonderful  things  publiibnj  in  bucIi  aiikia  iboul  Ixes 
and  bee-keeping  is  worthy  ol  credence  or  poueuH  any  real  vilcie. 
Indeed,  a  pressman  posse«ing  any  technical  knowledge  of  the 

subject— beyond  that  obuinible  from  books    "  ' '- 

The  Bciount  given  above  ii  the  mull  oE 
experlenn  with  beei  in  England,  the  writ 
ponioB  cl  the  lime  been  eonnecled  editorii. .      . 

Hpen  in  that  country  embely  devoted  10  bees  and  bee-ktiinr.„. 
4  Briliih  Bh  /»ru/  (wec^y.  founded  167)),  and  Ba-halvt' 
Rtari  ^monthly,  founded  i«Si).  the  fomet  Imna  Ihr-      V.-  n.iVly 

sn  Iti  Nalvai  HisUry  irf  Btti:  T.  W.  Cowan,  hiilii  ti' 

CxUt-Bock.  Tkt  Homy  Bu.  iU  -  f/altoal  Iliuorf.  *i 

Pkyiiolcty;  LawritrolM  en  tki  Ho*vy  Bte,  revised  by  L,  ^ax^m  & 
Son;A.rRool, -t  BCiBjJt  Y  Z  of  Bie^-lli,rt:  P.  R.  Cheshire, 
Bia  ati  Bci-tapinf,  Dr  Diierton,  Balimsal  Ba-kapiii:  E. 
Beitrand,  CenJmiU  d»  rmkrr:  A  J.  Cook,  Uanual  of  Ikt  Apiary ; 
Dr  C  C.  Miller.  FMy  Ytvt  uminit  Uii  Bra:  F.  W.  L.  sladen, 
Qa$em-natillg  in  Etttfand;  5,  Simmina,  A  ilodm  Ba  Farm, 

BEBCR,  a  well-known  tree,  Figui  lylmlia,  a  member  of  the 
order  Flgtceae  to  which  belong  the  sweet-chestnut  (C'difaiiea) 
ud  oak.  The  name  beech  is  from  the  Anglo-Suon  inf,  bia  or 
ttaa  (Ger.  Buclu,  Swedish,  M)!  word*  meaning  at  once  a  book 
and  a  beech-tree.  The  conneiion  of  the  beech  with  the  graphic 
arts  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
Runic  tablets  wen  formed  of  thin  boards  of  beech-wood.  "  The 
origin  of  the  word,"  Hiyt  Prior  {Pofniflr  ffaiiui  d/ Brilii*  i'tand), 
"  isidentiolwitbthatofthe  Sanskrit  UiU,  letter,  MUi,  writings; 
and  this  correspondence  of  the  Indian  and  our  own  is  interesting 
as  evidence  of  two  things,  vis.  that  the  Brahmins  had  the  art  of 

of  the  Indo-Europeaj]  race  in  Upper  Aua,  ud  that  we  and  other 
Gennaus  have  received  alphabetic  signs  from  the  East  by  a 
noribem  route  and  not  by  the  Mediterruean."  Beech-mast, 
the  fruit  of  the  beech-tree,  was  formerly  known  in  England  as 
county  of  Buckingham  is  so  named  from  its  fame 
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^irTiial  Tleophrastos  was  probably  the  sweet  dieslnnt  (A  escntiti} 
of  the  Romans.    Beech-mast  has  been  used  as  food  in  times  ol 

distren  and  fiminei  and  in  autumn  it  yields  *n  abundut  supplr 
of  food  to  park-deer  and  other  game,  and  10  pigs,  wbicb  an 
turned  into  beech-woods  in  order  to  iitilixe  the  fallen  mast.  Ia 
France  it  is  used  for  feeding  pheasants  and  domestic  poultry. 
Well-ripened  beech-mast  yields  from  17  to  10%  of  Don-drying 
oil,  suitable  for  illumination,  and  said  to  be  used  in  some  parts 
of  France  and  other  European  countries  in  cooking,  and  as  ft 

The  beech  ii  one  ol  the  largest  British  trees,  paltlcularty  on 
chalky  or  loady  Knls,  native  in  England  fromYortshin  soulli- 
wards,  and  planted  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  ooe  of  the 
common  forest  trees  of  temperate  Europe,  spreading  fr«a 
southern  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  Ueditenanean.  It  h 
found  on  the  Swiss  Alps  to  about  5000  ft.  above  sea4evet,  and 
[n  southern  Europe  ia  usually  confined  to  high  mountain  slopes; 
it  is  plentiful  in  southern  Rusua,  and  is  widely  distributed  ia 
Asia  Minor  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia. 

It  is  characterised  by  its  sturdy  pillar-like  stem,  often  tiom 
15  to  »  ft.  in  girth,  and  smooth  i^ve-grey  bark.  The  main 
branches  rise  vertically,  while  the  aubsidiuy  bunches  qHcad 
oulwardt  and  give  the  whole  ttee  t,  rounded  outline.  The 
slender  brown  pointed  buds  give  place  in  April  to  dear  cncn 
leave*  fringed  with  delicate  silky  hairs.  The  Ooweit  whtcb 
appear  in  May  are  inconspicutnis  and,  as  usual  with  our  fortat 
tree*,  of  two  kinds;  the  mole,  in  long-stalked  ^bular  chuten, 
bong  from  the  asils  of  the  lower  leaves  of  a  shoot,  while  the 
female,  each  of  two  or  three  flowers  In  a  tiny  cup  (cupule  of  bncts), 
stand  erect  nearer  the  lop  of  the  shoot.  In  the  ripe  Imit  or 
mast  the  four-sided  cupule,  which  has  become  much  enlorsesl, 
hroirn  and  tough,  encloses  two  or  three  three-tided  rich  chestnut- 
brown  frviu,  each  containing  a  tingle  teed.  It  is  readily  pttipa- 
gated  by  its  seeds.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  in  every  stage  c^  its 
growth,  but  is  more  injurious  to  plants  under  its  drip  than  other 
trees,  so  that  shade-bearing  trees,  as  holly,  yew  and  thuja, 
suffer,  Ita  leaves,  however,  enrich  the  soiL  The  beech  has  a 
remarkable  power  of  holding  the  ground  where  the  boH  is  cfu- 
genial,  and  the  tleep  shade  prevents  the  growth  ot  other  trecL 
It  is  olten  and  most  usefully  mixed  with  oak  and  Scotch  fir. 
The  timber  is  not  remarkable  lor  either  strength  or  durability. 
It  WIS  loimerly  much  used  in  mill-work  and  lumeiy;  but  its 
principal  use  at  present  is  in  the  manufacture  ol  chairs,  bedsteads 
and  a  variety  of  minor  artidei.  It  makes  excellent  fuel  oxid 
cbatcotl.  The  copper.beech  it  a  variety  with  ccqiper-aikiured 
leaves,  due  to  the  presence  ol  a  red  colouring-matter  in  the  snpL 
Tliere  it  also  a  weeping  or  pendulous-branched  variety;  and 
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Tlie  genus  Fagai  is  widely  spread  in  temperate  fegioa*.  and 
contains  in  addition  to  our  native  beech,  about  ij  other  ^lecacn. 
A  variety  {P.  lyltaika  m,  Sidmldi)  ia  1  native  of  Japan,  where 
it  is  one  of  the  Eineat  and  most  abundant  of  the  decidiuus-lenved 
forest  trees.  Fafia  anuricana  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
widely-distributed  trees  of  the  forests  of  eastern  North  Amoica- 
It  was  confounded  by  early  European  travellers  with  F.  ly^Mf  sea, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  paler  bark  and  lifter  gtcCB, 
more  sharply-toothed  leaves.     Several  spedes  are  foimd   in 

and  Patagonia.  Hie  dense  foietts  irfaidi  cover  the  tboce  ef  the 
Straita  of  Magellan  and  the  moootain-tlopes  of  Tierra  dd  Fihv> 
conaist  largely  of  two  beecbek—one  evergreeo,  Fdgu  Ualiida, 
and  one  with  deddtnut  leavo,  F.  cnianlua. 

BBECHBB.  CHARUa  BMER90H  (ias6-ii>a4),  Ameiican 
palaeontologist,  wi*  bom  at  Dunkirk,  New  York,  on  the  glh  of 
October  li^b.  He  graduated  at  the  umvenity  of  Michigan  in 
i8;S.  and  tlieo  became  assistant  to  James  HiU  in  Ibe  ttal« 
museum  it  Albany.  Ten  years  later  he  wu  appointed  to  cha 
charge  ol  the  inverubrate  fossils  in  the  Peibody  Mnseum.  New 
Haven,  under  O.  C.  Marsh,  whom  he  Miaeeded  In  1S99  as  cnrator- 
Meanwhile  in  1S89  he  received  the  decree  of  Ph.D.  from  Yale 
University  for  his  memoir  on  the  BratkiaipcntUti,  a  1 
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group  of  Sflnrisn  ftponges;  later  on  he  did  good  work  among 
the  fossil  a>rals,  and  other  groups,  being  ultimately  regarded 
as  a  leading  authority  on  fossil  Crustacea  and  brachiopoda; 
his  researches  on  the  development  of  the  brachiopoda,  and  on 
the  TrOobites  Triartkrus  and  TrinucUuSf  were  eq>ecially  note- 
worthy. In  1892  he  was  appointed  professor  of  palaeontology 
in  Yale  University.  He  died  on  thfi  14th  of  February  1904. 

Memoir  by  C.  Schuchert  in  Amer.  Joum.  Science,  vol.  zvii.,  June 
1904  (with  portrait  and  bibliography). 

BBRCHKR.  HEHRT  WARD  (1813-1887),  American  preacher 
and  reformer,  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  on  the  24th 
of  June  1 813.  He  was  the  eighth  d^d  of  Lyman  and  Roxana 
Foote  Beecher,  and  brother  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Entering 
Amherst  (joilege  in  1830,  and  graduating  four  years  later,  he 
gave  more  attention  to  his  own  courses  of  reading  than  to 
coUege  studies,  and  was  more  popular  with  his  fellows  than 
with  the  faculty.  With  a  patience  foreign  to  his  impulsive 
nature,  he  submitted  to  minute  drill  in  elocution,  and  became 
a  fluent  extemporaneous  speaker.  Reared  in  a  Puritan  atmo- 
q>here,  he  has  graphically  described  the  mystical  experience 
which,  coming  to  him  in  his  early  youth,  changed  bis  whole 
conception  of  theology  and  determined  his  choice  of  the  ministry. 
**  I  think,"  he  says, "  that  when  I  stand  in  21ion  and  before  God, 
the  highttt  thing  that  I  shall  look  back  upon  will  be  that  blessed 
morning  of  May  when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  to  my  wondering 
soul  the  idea  that  it  was  His  nature  to  love  a  man  in  bis  sins  for 
the  sake  of  helping  him  out  of  them."  In  1 83  7  he  graduated  from 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  Ohio,  of  which  his  father  was 
president,  and  entered  upon  his  work  as  pastor  of  a  missionary 
Presbyterian  church  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  a  village  on  the 
Ohio,  about  so  m.  below  Cincinnati.  The  membership  numbered 
nineteen  women  and  one  man.  Beecher  was  sexton  as  well  as 
preadier.  Two  years  later  he  accepted  a  call  to  Indianapolis. 
His  unconventitmal  preaching  shocked  the  more  staid  members 
of  the  Jock,  but  filled  the  diurch  to  overflowing  with  people 
unaccustomed  to  churchgoing.  He  studied  men  rather  than 
books;  became  acquainted  with  the  vices  in  what  was  then  a 
pioneer  town;  and  in  his  Stven  Lectures  to  Young  Men  (1844) 
treated  these  with  genuine  power  of  realistic  description  and 
with  youthful  and  exuberant  rhetoric.  Eight  years  later  (1847) 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  CHiurch  (0>n- 
gregational),  then  newly  organized  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
The  situation  of  the  church,  within  five,  minutes'  walk  of  the  chief 
ferry  to  New  York,  the  stalwart  character  of  the  man  who  had 
organized  it,  and  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  Beecher,  combined 
to  make  the  pulpit  a  national  platform.  The  audience-room 
of  the  church,  capable  of  seating  2000  or  2500  people,  frequently 
contained  500  or  xooo  more. 

Beecher  at  oncebecame  a  recognized  leader.  On  the  all-absorb- 
ing question  of  slavery  he.  took  a  middle  ground  between  the 
pro-davery  or  peace  party,  and  abolitionists  like  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  Wendell  PhUUps,  believing,  with  such  statesmen 
as  W.  H.  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  slavery  was  to  be  overthrown  under  the  constitution  and 
in  the  Union,  by  forbidding  its  growth  and  trusting  to  an 
awakened  conscience,  enforce!  by  an  enli^tened  self-interest. 
He  was  always  an  anti-slavery  man,  but  never  technically  an 
abolitionist,  and  he  joined  the  Republican  party  soon  after  its 
organization.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  agitation,  he  challenged 
the  hostility  which  often  mobbed  the  anti-slavery  gatherings; 
In  the  later  days  he  omsulted  with  the  political  leaders,  inspiring 
the  patriotisn  of  the  North,  and  sedulously  setting  himself  to 
create  a  pubUc  opinion  which  diould  confirm  and  ratify  the 
emancipation  proclamation  whenever  the  president  .should 
issue  it.  When  danger  of  foreign  intervention  cast  its  threatening 
shadow  across  the  national  path,  he  went  to  England,  and  by 
^jjs  famous  addresses  did  what  probably  no  other  American 
could  haye  done  to  strengthen  the  spirit  in  England  favourable 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  convert  that  which  was  doubtful 
and  hostile.  In'  x86x-x863  he  was  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Independent,  then  a  Congregational  journal;  and  in  his  editorials, 
copied  fa^  and  wide,  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the 


public  mind  by  clarifying  and  defining  the  issue.  Later  (in  1870) , 
he  founded  and  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Christian  Union, 
afterwards  the  Outlook,  a  religious  undenominational  weekly. 
His  lectures  and  addreses  had  the  spirit  if  not  the  form  of  his 
sermons,  just  as  his  sermons  were  singulariy  free  from  the 
homlletiod  tone.  Yet  his  work  as  a  reformer  was  subsidiary 
to  his  work  as  a  preacher.  He  was  not  indeed  a  parish  pastor; 
he  inspired  diurch  activities  which  grew  to  large  proportions, 
but  trusted  the  organization  of  them  to  laymen  of  oiganizing 
abilities  in  the  church;  and  for  acquaintance  with  his  people 
he  depended  on  such  social  occasions  as  were  furnished  in  the 
free  atmosphere  of  this  essentially  New  England  church  at  the 
close  of  every  service.  But  during  his  pastorate  the  diurch  grew 
to  be  probably  the  largest  in  membership  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  the  pulpit  that  Beecher  was  seen  at  his  best.  His 
mastery  of  the  English  tongue,  his  dramatic  power,  his  instinctive 
art  of  impersonation,  which  had  become  a  second  nature,  his 
vivid  imagination,  his  breadth  of  intellectual  view,  the  catholidty 
of  his  sympathies,  his  passionate  enthusiasm,  which  made  for 
the'moment  his  immediate  theme  seem  to  him  the  one  theme  of 
transcendent  importance,  his  quaint  humour  alternating  with 
genuine  pathos,  and  above  all  his  simple  and  singularly  un- 
afl^ected  devotional  nature,  made  him  as  a  preacher  without  a 
peer  in  his  own  time  and  country.  His  favourite  theme  was 
love:  love  to  man  was  to  him  the  fulfilment  of  all  law;  love  Of 
God  was  the  essence  of  all  Christianity.  Retaining  to  the  day 
of  his  death  the  forms  and  phrases  of  the  New  England  theology 
in  which  he  had  been  reared,  he  poured  into  them  a  new  meaning 
and  gave  to  them  a  new  significance.  He  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  man  in  Anwrica  to  lead  the  Puritan  churches 
from  a  faith  which  regarded  God  as  a  moral  governor,  the  Bible 
as  a  book  of  laws,  and  religion  as  obedience  to  a  consdence  to 
a  faith  which  regards  God  as  a  father,  the  Bible  as  a  book  of 
coimsels,  and  religion  as  a  life  of  liberty  in  love.  The  later  years 
of  his  life  were  darkened  by  a  scandal  which  Beechcr*s  personal, 
political  and  theological  enemies  used  for  a  time  effectively  to 
shadow  a  reputation  previously  above  reproadi,  he  being 
charged  by  Theodore  Tilton,  whom  he  had  befriended,  with 
having  had  improper  relations  with  his  (Tilton's)  wife.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  accusations  (February  1876),  the  largest  and 
most  representative  Congregational  council  ever  hdd  in  the 
United  States  gave  expression  to  a  vote  of  confidence  in  him, 
which  time  has  absoliitdy  justified.  Not  a  student  of  books  nor 
a  technical  scholar  in  any  department,  Beecher's  knowledge 
was  as  wide  as  his  interests  were  varied.  He  was  early  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer;  he  preached  his  Bible  Studies  sermons  in  2878,  when 
the  higher  criticism  was  wholly  unknown  to  most  evangelical 
ministers  or  known  only  to  be  dreaded;  and  his  sermons  on 
Evolution  and  Rdigion  in  1885,  when  many  of  the  ministry 
were  denoundng  evolution  as  athcbtic.  He  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  while  still  active  in  the  ministry,  and  died  at  Brooklyn 
on  the  Sth  of  March  1887,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  principal  books  by  Beecher,  besides  his  published  sermons, 
are:  Seoen  Lectures  to  Young  Men  (1844);  Plymouth  ColUctiou  of 
Hymns  and  Tunes  (1855);  •Star  Papers,  Experiences  of  Art  and 
hiature  (18^):  Life  Thoughts  (1858):  New  Star  Papers;  or  Views 
and  Experiences  of  Religious  Subjects  (1859);  Plain  and  Plauant 
Talks  about  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Farming  (1859);  American  Re- 
bellion, Report  of  Speeches  detieered  in  England  at  Public  Meetings  in 
Manchester,  Clasgow,  Edinhurgh,  Lioerpool,  and  London  (1864); 
Prayers  from  Plymouth  Pulpit  (1867);  Norwood:  A  Tale  of  Village 
Life  in  New  England  (J867};  The  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ  (1871). 
completed  in  2  vols.,  by  nis  sons  (1891);  and  Yale  Lectures  on 
Preaching  (3  vols..  1872-187^). 

The  principal  lives  are:  Noyes  L.  Thompson,  The  History  of 


Plymouth  Church  (1847-1872):  Thomas  W.  Knox.  The  Life  and 
Worh  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (Hartford,  Conn..  1887);  Frank  S. 
Child.  The  Boyhood  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (Pamphlet,  New  Creston, 


Conn..  1887);  Joseph  Howard,  Jr..  Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
(Philadelphia.  1887):  T.  W.  Hanford.  Beecher:  Christian  Philo- 
sopher, Pulpit  Orator,  Patriot  and  Philanthropist  (Chicago,  1887): 
Lyman  Abbott  and  S.  B.  Halliday,  Henrx  Ward  Beecher:  A  Sketch 
of  His  Career  (New  York.  1887):  William  C.  Beecher.  Rev.  Samuel 
Scoville  and  Mrs  H..W.  Beecher,  A  Biography  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  (New  York,  1888);  John  R.  Howaid.  Henry  Ward  Beecher; 
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A  Study  (1891):  John  Henry  Barrows,  Henry  Ward  Bucker  (New 
York,  X893);  ana  Lyman  Abbott,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (Boston, 
1903).  (L  A.) 

BEECHER,  LYMAN  (1775-1863),  American  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  xath  of  October  1775. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven 
colony,  worked  as  a  boy  in  an  uncle's  blacksmith  shop  and  on 
his  farm,  and  in  1797  graduated  from  Yale,  having  studied 
theology  under  Timothy  Dwight.  He  preached  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island  (1798-18x0,  being 
ordained  in  1799);  in  the  Congregational  churdi  at  Litchfield, 
Connecticut  (z8xo-x836),  in  the  Hanover  Street  church  of 
Boston  (X836-X832),  and  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Z833-X843);  was  pre»dent  of  the  newly 
established  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Walnut  Hills,  Cincin- 
nati, and  was  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  there 
(z83i-x85o),  being  professm:  emeritus  until  his  death.  At 
Litchfield  and  in  Boston  he  was  a  prominent  opponent  of  the 
growing  "  heresy  "  of  Unitarianism,  thou^  as  early  as  1836  he 
was  accused  of  being  a  "  moderate  (>tivinist "  and  was  trini  for 
heresy,  but  was  acquitted.  Upon  his  resignation  from  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  he  lived  in  Boston  for  a  short  time, 
devoting  himself  to  literatiire;  but  he  broke  down,  and  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  he  died  on  the 
xoth  of  January  1863.  Magnetic  in  personality,  incisive  and 
powerful  in  maimer  of  expression,  he  was  in  his  prime  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  American  pulpit  orators^  In  x8o6  he  preached 
a  widely  circulated  sermon  on  duelling,  and  about  18x4  a  series 
of  six  sermons  on  intemperance,  which  were  reprinted  frequently 
and  greatly  aided  temperance  xcforixL  Thrice  married,  he  had  a- 
large  family,  his  seven  sons  becozxiing  Congregational  clergymen, 
and  his  daus^ters,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (9.0.)  and  Catherine 
Esther  Beecher,  attaining  literary  distinction. 

Lyman  Beecher's  published  works  include:  A  Plea  for  ike  West 
""),  Views  in  Theology  (1836),  and  various  aennons;  his  CoUeeted 
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Works  were  published  at  Boston  in  1852  in  3  vols.  Consult  his 
Auk^nogratiky  and  Correspondence  (a  vols..  New  York,  1863-1864), 
edited  by  nis  son  Charles;  D.  H.  Allen,  Lt/lf  and  Seretces  of  Lyman 
Beecher  (Cindnnati,  X863) ;  and  James  C.  White,  Personal  JteminiS' 
cenccs  of  Lyman  Beecher  (New  York,  I883). 

His  daughter,  Cathesimz  Esthek  (X800-X878),  was  bom  at 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  on  the  6th  of  September  x8oo. 
She  was  educated  at  Litchfield  Seminary,  and  from  xSaa  to 
1832  conducted  a  school  for  girls  at  Hartfoid,  Coxmecticiit,  with 
her  sister  Harriet's  assistance,  and  from  1832  to  X834  conducted 
a  similar  school  in  Cincinnati.  She  wrote  and  lectured  on 
women's  education  and  in  behalf  of  bettor  primary  sdioob,  and 
radically  opposed  woman  suffrage  and  college  education  for 
women,  holding  woman's  sphere  to  be  domestic  The  National 
Board  of  Popular  Education,  a  charitable  sodety  which  ^e 
founded,  sent  himdreds  of  women  as  teachers  into  the  South  and 
West.  She  died  on  the  x  2th  of  May  1878  in  Elxnixa,  New  York. 
She  published  An  Essay  on  Slavery  and  AbolUion  with  Referenu 
to  the  Duty  of  American  Females  (X837),  A  Trealiu  on  Domestic 
Economy  (1842),  The  True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  Women 
(185X),  Letters  to  the  People  on  Health  and  Happiness  (1855),  The 
Religious  Training  of  Children  (1864),  and  Woman's  Profession 
as  hf  other  and  Educator  (x87x). 

His  son,  Edwaso  Beecher  (x8o3-'x895),  was  bom  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  on  the  37th  of  August  X803,  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1822,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  ^d  in  1826 
became  pastor  of  the  Park  Street  churdi  in  Boston.  From  1830 
to  X844  he  was  president  of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
and  subsequently  filled  pastorates  at  the  Salem  Street  church, 
Boston  (X844-X855) ,  and  the  (Congregational  church  at  Galesbuxg, 
Illinois  (X855-X87X).  He  was  senior  editor  of  the  Congrega- 
tioneUst  (X849-X855),  and  an  associate  editor  of  the  Christian 
Union  from  X870.  In  1872  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
whore  in  X885-X889  he  was  pastor  of  the  Parkvflle  church  and 
where  he  died  on  the  38th  of  July  X895.  He  wxote  Addresses  on 
tha  Kingdom  of  Cod  (1827),  History  of  the  AUon  Riots  (1837), 
Statement  of  AnHSUnery  Frimciples  (1837),  Baptism,  iis  Import 


and  Modes  (X850),  The  Conflid  of  Ages  (X853),  The  Pap^  Com- 
spiracy  Exposed  (X855),  The  Concord  of  Ages  (x86o),  axul  Histcry 
of  Opinions  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Future  RetribuOamiiStS). 

Chasles  Beecher  (18X5-X900),  another  of  Lyman's  aooSy  was 
bora  at  Litchfidd,  Connecticut,  on  the  7th  of  October  z8is.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834,  and  subsequently  bidd 
pastorates  at  Newark,  New  Jersey  (x8sx-x857),  and  Geofgetown, 
Massadiusetts;  and  from  1870  to  X877  lived  in  Florida,  iriiae  Jie 
was  state  superintendent  of  puWc  instruction  in  1871-1875. 
He  died  at  Georgetown,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3xst  of  April  zqool 
He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  assisted  in  the  adectioa 
and  arrangement  of  music  in  the  Plymouth  Collection  ef  Hymns 
and  Tunes.  He  wrote  David  and  His  Throne  (X855),  Pen  Pictmres 
of  the  Bible  (1855),  Redeemer  and  Redeemed  (X864),  and  Sptrstmai 
ifanifestations  (1879). 

Thoicas  Kinnxcutt  Beecher  (X834-1900),  axwther  soo,  bora 
at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  on  the  loth  of  Febroaiy  X824,  was 
pastor  of  the  Independent  Congrc^tional  churdi  (now  the  Fszk 
church),  at  Elmira,  New  York,  one  of  the  first  institutioasl 
churches  in  the  country,  from  X854  untfl  his  death  at  Ebniim  on 
the  X4th  of  Mardi  X900.  He  wrote  Our  Seven  Churches  (1870). 

BEECHE7,  FREDEBICK  WILEIAM  (X796-X856),  English 
naval  officer  and  geographer,  son  of  Sir  WilHam  Beechey,  ILA^ 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  17th  of  February  X796.  In  x8o6  be 
entered  the  navy,  and  saw  active  service  during  the  wais  with 
France  and  America.  In  x8x8  he  served  under  lientexiaiit 
(afterwards  Sir)  John  Franklin  in  Buchan's  Arctic  eipeditkm, 
of  which  at  a  later  period  he  published  a  narrative;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  accompanied  Lieutenant  W.  £.  Psny  m  the 
"  Heda."  In  x83x  he  took  part  in  the  survey  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Africa  under  the  direction  of  Captain,  afterwards 
Admiral,  William  Henry  Smyth.  He  and  his  brother  Henry 
William  Beecbey,  made  an  overland  survey  of  this  coast,  and 
published  a  full  account  of  their  work  in  x838  under  the  tiUe  off 
Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  to  Explore  the  Northern  Coast  of 
Africa  from  Tripdy  Eastward  in  1821-1822.  In  1825  Beechey 
was  appointed  to  conmiand  the  **  Blossom,"  which  was  intrndcd 
to  explore  Bering  Strait,  in  roncert  with  Franklin  and  Fany 
operating  from  the  east.  He  passed  the  strait  and  penetzmted 
as  far  as  7x*^  23'  3x'  N.,  and  156*^  2x'  30'  W.,  reading  a  point 
only  X46  m.  west  of  that  reached  by  Franklin's  expedition  from 
the  Mackenzie  river.  The  whole  voyage  lasted  more  than  three 
years;  and  in  the  course  of  it  Beedxey  discovered  several  J*"****!* 
in  the  Pacific,  and  an  excellent  Harbour  near  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  X83X  there  appeared  his  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  ts  the 
Pacific  and  Bering s  Strait  to  Co^peraU  with  the  Pdar  Expedi- 
tionst  1825-1828.  In  X835  and  the  following  year  Captain 
Beechey  was  employed  on  the  coast  survey  of  South  America,  aad 
from  X837  to  X847  carried  on  the  same  work  along  the  Irish  coasts. 
He  was  appointed  in  X850  to  preside  over  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Thide.  In  1854  he  was  made  rear-adxninl, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  dected  president  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Sodety.    Efe  died  on  the  39th  of  November  1856. 

BEECHEY,  SIR  WILUAH  (X753-X839),  Eng^  portrait, 
painter,  was  bom  at  Burford.  He  was  originally  meant  for  a 
conveyancer,  but  a  strong  love  for  painting  ii>dac«d  him.  to 
become  a  pupQ  at  thd  Royal  Academy  in  X77S.  Some  of  his 
smaller  portraits  gained  him  considerable  reputation;  he  bcssa 
to  be  employed  by  the  nobility,  axxi  in  1793  became  associate 
of  the  Academy.  In  the  same  year  he  was  xxiade  portrait^painter 
to  <2ueen  Chariotte.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  the  mcmbefs 
of  the  royal  family,  and  of  lueariy  all  the  xnost  famous  or  fashion- 
able persons  of  the  time.  What  is  considered  his  finest  pcoduc- 
tion  is  a  review  of  cavalry,  a  large  composition,  in  the  forcgroimd 
of  whidi  he  introduced  portraits  of  George  lU.,  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  duke  of  York,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff  on 
horseback.  It  was  painted  in  1798,  and  obtained  for  the  artist 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  his  election  as  tLK. 

BEBCHOfO,  HENRY  CHARIB8  (X859-  )>  Eoglifih  dagy- 
man  and  author,  was  bom  on  the  I  sth  of  May  1859,  sad  educated 
at  the  City  of  London  school  and  at  Balliol  CoUcge,  Qzfard. 
He  took  holy  orders  in  1882,  and  after  three  years  in  a  liwpool 
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cuacy  he  yru  for  fifteen  yean  rector  of  Yattendon,  Berkshire. 
From  1900  to  1903  he  lectured  on  pastoral  and  liturgical  theology 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  was  chaplain  of  Linoobi's  Inn, 
where  he  became  preacher  in  1903.  He  became  a  canon  of 
Westminster  in  1903,  and  na  mining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle  in  190$.  As  a  poet  he  is  best  known  by  his  share  in  two 
volunus— Itfw  in  Idleness  (2883)  and  Lov^s  Locking  Clasf 
(1891) — which  contained  also  poems  by  J.  W.  Mackail  and  J. 
Bowycr  Nichols.  He  was  a  sympathetic  editor  and  critic  of  the 
works  of  many  x6th  and  xyth  centtuy  poets,  of  Richard  Crashaw 
(^905),  of  Herrick  (1907),  of  John  Milton  (1900),  of  Henry 
Vaughan  ( 1896).  Under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Urbanus  Sylvan  " 
be  published  two  successful  volumes  of  essays,  Pages  from  a 
PrieaU  Diary  (1898),  and  Prorindal  Letters  and  other  Papers 
(1906}.  His  works  also  include  numerous  volumes  of  sermons 
and  essays  on  theological  subjects. 

BBBCHVORTH,  a  town  of  Bogong  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
l^2  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (2901)  7359.  The 
town  is  the  centre  of  the  Ovens  goldfields,  and  the  district  is 
mainly  devoted  to  mining  with  both  alluvial  and  reef  woiieing, 
but  mttdi  of  the  land  »  under  cultivatim,  yielding  grain  and 
fruit.  The  water  supi^y  is  derived  from  lakt  YMctd  in  the 
Canity,  which  is  a  favourite  resort  of  visitors;  the  scenery  near 
the  town,  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1805  ft.  among  the  May 
Day  Hills,  being  singularly  beautifuL  The  mdustries  of  Beech- 
worth  indude  tanning,  ironfounding  and  cooch-buildmg. 

BBB7  (through  O.  Fr.  boef,  mod.  boet^,  from  Lat.  601,  hems, 
ctL,  Gr.  OcStt  which  show  the  ultimate  connexion  with  the 
Sanskrit  gc,  g^us,  ox,  and  thus  with  ''cow"),  the  flesh  of  the  ox, 
cow  or  buU,  as  used  for  food.  The  use  of  the  French  word  for  the 
meat,  while  the  Saxon  name  was  retained  for  the  animal,  has 
been  often  noticed,  and  paxoUeled  with  the  use  of  veal,  mutton 
andpork.  "Beef  "is  also  used,  especially  in  the  plural  "beeves," 
for  the  ox  itself,  but  usually  in  an  axduuc  way.  "  Corned"  or 
"com'*  beef  Is  the  flesh  cured  by  salting,  f.e.  sprinkling  with 
"corns"  or  granulated  particles  of  salt.  "  Collared"  beef  is  so 
c^led  from  the  roll  or  collar  into  which  the  meat  is  pressed,  after 
extracting  the  bones.  "Jerked"  beef,  i^.  meat  cut  into  long 
thin  slices  and  dried  in  the  sun,  like  "biltong"  {q.v.),  comes 
through  the  Spanish-American  ehvque,  from  c^arqni,  the 
Peruvian  word  for  this  species  of  preserved  meat.  For  "  Beef- 
eater"  see  Yeomzk  of  the  Guasd. 

BEEFSTEAK  CLUB,  the  name  of  several  clubs  formed  in 
London  during  the  i8th  and  X9th  centuries.  The  first  seems  to 
have  been  that  founded  in  1709  with  Richard  Estcourt,  the 
actor,  as  steward.  Of  this  the  chief  wits  and  great  men  of  the 
nation  were  membersand  its  badge  was  a  gridiron.  Its  fame  was, 
however,  entirely  eclipsed  in  x  735  when  "  Hie  Sublime  Society  of 
Steaks  "  was  established  by  John  Rich  at  Coveot  Garden  theatre, 
of  which  he  was  then  manager.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Peterborough 
supping  one  night  with  Ridi  in  his  private  room,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  stttk  the  latter  grilled  him  that  he  suggested  a  repetition 
of  the  meal  the  next  week.  From  this  started  the  Qub«  the 
members  of  which  delighted  to  call  themselves  "The  Steaks." 
Among  them  were  Hogarth,  Garrick,  Wilkes,  Bubb  Doddington 
and  many  other  celebrities.  The  rendezvous  was  the  theatre 
till  the  foe  in  x8o8,  when  the  club  moved  first  to  the  Bedford 
Coffee  Bouse,  and  the  next  year  to  the  Okl  Lyceum.  In  1785 
the  prince  of  Wales  joined,  and  later  his  brothers  the  dukes  <d 
darenoe  and  Suskx  became  members.  On  the  burning  of  the 
Lyceum,  "The  Stttks"  met  a^sin  in  the  Bedford  Coffee  House 
tin  Z83S,  when  the  New  Lyceum  was  opened,  and  a  large  room 
there  was  allotted  the  dub.  These  raeerings  were  held  till  the 
dob  ceased  to  exist  in  1867.  Thomas  Sheridan  founded  a 
Beelisteak  Club  fai  Dublin  at  the  Theatre  Royal  m  I749»  «nd  o^ 
Is  Peg  WofiSsgton  was  president.  The  modem  Beefiiteak  Club 
fioonded  by  J.  L.  Toole,  the  actor,  in  1876. 

.  Tunbs   CbAs  and  Onb  Life  in  London  (1873):  Walter 
Life  and  Death  rf  Ike  SnbUme  Society  ^fSleaisCmt)' 

BxzLiEBtTL,  Baalcdub.  In  9  Kings  L  we 
read  that  Ahasiah  ben  Ahab,  king  d  Isoel,  fell  sick,  and  sent 
IQ  jiujoite  of  Baalxebub,  the  god  of  the  Philistine  dty  £kron. 


whether  he  should  recover.  There  Is  no  other  mention  of  this 
god  in  the  Old  Testament  Am/,  "lord,"  is  the  ordinary  title 
or  word  for  a  deity,  especially  a  local  deity,  d.  such  place  names 
as  Baal  Hasor  (a  Sam.  xiiL  23),  Baal  Hermon  (Judges  ilL  3), 
which  are  probably  oontnctions  of  fuller  forms,  like  Beth  Baal 
Meon  (JosL  xiii.  17),  the  House  or  Temple  of  the  Baal  of  Meon. 
Accoidhig  to  these  analogies  we  should  expect  Zdmb  to  be  a 
pUice.  No  pUice  Zebub^  however,  is  known;  and  it  has  been 
objected  that  the  Baal  of  some  other  place  would  hardly  be  the 
god  of  Ekron.    These  objections  are  hardly  oondusive. 

Usually  Zebub  is  identified  with  a  Hebrew  oommcm  noun 
m6«6«*  flies,'  occurring  twice  in  the  Old  Testament,*  so  tlatt 
Baalzebub  ''is  the  Baal  to  whom  flies  belong  or  are  holy.  As 
children  of  the  summer  they  are  symbols  of  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  to  which  .  .  .  Baal  stands  in  dose  relation.  Divination 
by  means  of  flies  was  known  at  Babylon."*  There  are  othei 
cases  of  names  compounded  of  Baal  and  an  dement  equivalent 
to  a  descriptive  epithet,  e.g.  Baalgad,  the  Baal  of  Fortune.* 
For  the  ''Fly-god,"  sometimes  interpreted  as  the  "averter  of 
insects,"  d.  Zeds  M^iiMOf ,  luAaypos,  and  the  Hercules  fodaypas. 
Clemens  Alexander  speaks  of  a  Hercules  iarbieuue  as  wor* 
shipped  at  Rome.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Baalzebub  was 
the  dung-beetle,  SeartUtaeus  pitlnlarius,  worshipped  in  Egypt. 

A  name  of  a  ddty  on  an  Asqrrian  inscription  of  the  xath 
century  b.c  has  been  read  as  Baal^abnbi,  but  this  reading  has 
now  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  Bwd-sapunu  (Baal-Zephon).* 
Cheyne  considers  that  Baalzebub  is  a  "  contemptuous  uneupbonic 
Jewish  modification  of  the  true  name  Baalzebul."* 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  Beelzebul,'  which  some 
of  the  versions,  especially  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  followed 
by  the  Authorized  Version,  have  cfaamged  to  Beelzd>ub,  under 
the  influence  of  a  Kings.  In  Matt.  x.  25,  Christ  speaks  of  men 
calling  the  master  of  the  house,  i.e.  Himself,  BeelsebuL*  In 
Mark  ilL  32-37,*  the  scribes  explain  that  Jesus  is  possessed  by 
Beelzebul "  and  is  thus  enabled  to  cast  out  devils.  The  passage 
speaks  of  Beelzebul  as  Satan  and  as  the  prince  of  the  demons. 

The  ori^  of  the  name  Beelzebul  is  variously  explained, 
(o)  It  Is  "  a  phonetic  corruption,  perhaps  a  softening  of  the 
original  word";  as  Bab-d-mandd  is  a  corruption  of  Bab-d- 
mandeb.  (b)  Zebul  is  from  zebd,  a  word  found  in  the  Targums 
in  the  sense  of  "dung,"  so  that  Beelzebul  would  mean  "Lord 
of  Dung,"  a  term  of  contempt.  The  further  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  tebtd  itself  in  the  sense  of  "dung"  is  a  term  for  a 
heathen  ddty,  d.  the  Old  Testament  use  of  "abomination  "  &c 
for  heathen  ddties,  so  that  Beelzebul  would  mean  "Chid  of 
false  gods,"  and  so  arch-fiend,  (c)  Zebul  is  found  in  i  Kings 
viiL  13  in  the  sense  of  "  bright,"  6e(ib-te&«^— lofty,  house,  and  in 
Rabbinical  writings  in  the  sense  of  "house"  or  "temple," 
or  "the  fourth  heaven";*^  and  Beelzebul  may  equal  "Lord 
of  the  High  House"  or  "Lord  of  Heaven."  This  view  is  per- 
haps favoured  by  Matt.  x.  95,  "if  they  have  called  the  lord  of 
the  house  BeelzebuL"  It  appears,  however,  that  Rabbinical 
writing  use  yihn  (day-of)  weknl  for  the  festival  of  a  heathen 
ddty;  and  Jastrow  connects  this  usage  with  the  mmning 
"  house  "  or  "  temple,"  so  that  the  meaning  "  Lord  of  the  False 
Gods"  might  be  arrived  at  in  a  different  way. 

The  names  Zebnlnn,  'leebel  CJesebd),  suggnt  that  Zebul  may 
be  an  ancient  name  of  a  ddty;  d.  the  names  Vam  Via 
(BX  *ZBL),   bsar   (ShMZBL)    m    Punic   and   Phoenician 

*  So  Clarendon  Press,  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  127,  with  LXX. 

*  EccL  z.  x;  Isaiah  viL  18. 

*  Baeth^,  BeitrOge  ear  semitiscken  Rdigionsgtesckickte,  p.  25,  d. 
pp.  65,  20I; 

*  Josh.  xiL  7. 

»  Art. "  Baalzebub.'*  Black  and  Cheyne's  Eney.  Bibl. 

*  With  various  tpdlings  (e-g.  Bdaebul,  and  in  XB,  BeesebuOt  tU 
variants  of  BcelaebuL    Cf.  Deiasmann,  Bible  Studies,  ^. 

'  There  is  a  variation  df  reading,  which  has  been  hod  to  support 
the  view  that  the  panage  means  that  men  repraached  Jesus  with 
His  soppoaed  connerion  with  Beelzebul:  d.  A.  B.  Bruce,  in  loco. 

*  And  in  the  paxalld  pasMges,  Matt.  xiL  29-09;  Luke  xL  14-03. 

*  Cf.  John  viL  so,  vin.  48*  53,  x.  aa 

*  Swete,  in  loco, 

^  Jastrow,  Diet  effke  Targumim,  £fc..  sob  vooe. 
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inscriptioiia.'  The  substitution  of  Bcdzebub  for  Bodzebtil  by 
the  Syriac,  Vulgate  and  other  veisions  implies  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  ardi-fiend  with  the  god  of  Ekron; 
this  substitution,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Aramaic  B'd-debaba,  "  adversary,"  sometimes  held  to  be  the 
original  of  these  names. 

There  u  no  trace  of  Bedzebul  or  Bedsebub  outside  of  the 
Biblical  passages  mentioned,  and  the  literature  dependent 
on  them.  If  we  assume  a  connexion  between  the  two  names, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  how  the  god  became  in  later  times  the 
deviL 

In  Paradise  Lost,  Book  ii.,  Beelxebub  appeals  as  second  only 
to  Satan  himself. 

BiBLiocKAPHY. — UghtSootMoroeHAraictteet  Talrnndicae.'Woikt, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  188  f.,  439.  ed.  Strype  (1684);  Baethgcn,  Beitrdft  Mur 
semitiseken  ReligioHssesckicktet  pp.  95,  65,  361.  Commentaries  on 
the  Biblical  panages  especially  Barney  and  Skinner  on  Kings, 
Meyer  and  A.  B.  Bruce  on  the  Synoptic  GosPels,  and  Swete  on 
Mark.  Articles  on  "  Baal, "  *'  Baabebub, "  "  Beelsebub. "  **  Beel- 
zebul."  in  Hastings'  Bible  Diet.,  Black  and  Cheyne's  Encyd.  Bibl., 
and  .Hauck's  Rtakncyklotddie^  on  aat  7P3  in  Clarendon  Press 
Hebr,  Ltx.;aad on  Vai  ana  Vui  m  Jastrow's  Diet,  ef  the  Tarnmimt 
&c  CW.  H.  Bs.) 

BEER,  a  beversge  obtained  by  a  procite  of  alcoholic  fex^ 
mentation  mainly  from  cereals  (chiefly  malted  barley),  hops  and 
water.  The  history  of  beer  extends  over  several  thousand  years. 
According  to  Dr  Bush,  a  beer  made  from  malt  or  red  barley  is 
mentioned  in  Egyptian  writings  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty. 

It  was  called  9  n  ^^  -^^    Papyri  of  the  time  of  Seti  L 

(1300  B.C.)  allude  to  a  person  inebriated  from  over-indulgence 
in  beer.  In  the  second  book  (c.  77)  of  Herodotus  (450  B.C.)  we 
are  told  that  the  Egyptians,  being  without  vines,  made  wine 
from  barley  (cf .  Aesch.  Suppl.  954) ;  but  ss  the  grape  is  mentioned 
so  frequently  in  Scripture  and  elsewhere  as  being  most  abundant 
there,  and  no  record  exists  of  the  vine  being  destroyed,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  historian  was  only  partially  acquainted  with 
the  productions  of  that  most  fertile  country.  Pliny  (Natural 
History,  xxii.  82)  informs  us  that  the  Egyptians  made  wine  from 
com,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  tytitum,  which,  in  the  Greek, 
means  drink  from  barley.  Thi6  Greeks  obtained  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  preparing  beer  from  the  Egyptians.  The  writings 
of  Aichilochus,  the  Parian  poet  and  satirist  who  flourished 
about  650  B.C.,  contain  evidence  that  the  Greeks  of  his  day  were 
acquainted  with  the  process  of  brewing.  There  is,  in  fact,  little 
doubt  that  the  discovery  of  beer  and  its  use  as  an  exhilarating 
beverage  were  nearly  as  early  as  those  of  the  grape  itself,  though 
both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  despised  it  as  a  barbarian 
drink.  Dioscorides  mentions  two  kinds  of  beer,  namely  ft}0ot 
and  ffoDp/tt,  but  he  does  not  describe  them  sufficiently  to  enable 
us  to  Hi«tingiii*h  them.  Sophocles  and  other  Greek  writers, 
again,  styled  it  jSpOiw.  In  the  time  of  Tadtus  (ist  century 
after  Christ),  according  to  him,  beer  was  the  usual  drink  of  the 
Germans,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  method  of  malting 
barley  was  then  known  to  them.  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  ndi.  8a) 
mentions  the  use  of  beer  in  Spain  under  the  name  of  ce^Mi  and  ceria 
and  in  Gaul  tmder  that  of  eererisia;  and  elsewhere  (xiv.  29) 
he  says:—"  The  natives  who  inhabit  the  west  of  Europe  have 
a  liquid  with  which  they  intoxicate  themsdves,  iruule  from  com 
and  water.  The  maimer  of  making  this  liquid  is  somewhat 
different  in  Gaul,  Spain  and  other  countries,  and  it  is  called  by 
different  names,  but  its  nature  and  properties  are  everywhere 
the  same.  The  people  in  Spain  in  particular  brew  this  liquid 
so  well  that  it  wUl  ieep  good  a  bng  time.  So  exquisite  is  the 
cunning  of  mankind  in  gratifying  their  vidous  appetites  that 
they  have  ^us  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itself  pnxluoe 
intoxicattoiL" 

The  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  a  fermented  beverage 
from  cereals  in  taity  times  was  not  confined  to  Europe.  Thus, 
according  to  DrH.H.  Mann,  the  Kaffir  races  of  South  Africa  have 
made  for  ages— and  still  make — a  kind  of  beer  from  millet,  and 

*  Udsbarsld»  Handbuck  dor  nordsemitiseJten  Bp^npkikt  L  po.  340, 
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smOarly  the  natives  of  Nubia,  Abysaania  and  other  parts  d 
Africa  prepare  an  intoxicating  beverage,  generally  called  boan, 
from  a  variety  of  cereal  grains.  The  Ru^tan  quats,  made  from 
barley  and  rye,  the  Chinese  samsku,  made  from  rice,  and  the 
Japanese  saki  (q.v.)  are  all  of  andent  origin.  Roman  historians 
mention  the  fact  that  the  Britons  in  the  south  of  F.ngiMi#i  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion  brewed  a  species  of  ale  from  barky 
and  wheat  The  Ronuusmudi  improved  the  methods  ol  brewing 
in  vogue  among  the  Britons,  and  the  Saxons— among  whom  ak 
had  long  been  a  common  beverage — ^in  thdr  turn  profited  modi 
by  the  instmction  given  to  the  orig^lal  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  Romans.  We  are  informed  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  English  were  greatly 
addicted  to  drinking,  and  by  that  time  the  monutcries  were 
already  famous,  both  in  En^and  and  on  the  continent,  for  the 
excellence  of  their  ales.  The  waters  <A  Burton-on-Trent  bc^a 
to  be  famous  in  the  xjth  century.  The  secret  of  their  beiqgso 
especially  adapted  for  brewing  was  first  discovered  by  sone 
monks,  who  hdd  land  in  the  adjacent  neighbourhood  of  Wetmore. 
There  b  a  document  dated  1 395  in  which  it  is  stated  that  i**f»M«^ 
daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Shoben,  had  re-kased  to  the  abbot  a»l 
convent  oi  BurUm-on-Trent  certain  tenements  within  and 
without  the  town;  for  which  re>Iease  they  granted  her,  daily  ior 
life,  two  white  loaves  from  the  monastery,  two  gaOons  d  con- 
ventual beer,  and  one  peimy,  besides  seven  gaUons  of  beer  Cor  the 
men.  The  abbots  of  Burton  apparently  luade  their  own  nah, 
for  it  was  a  common  covenant  in  leases  of  milb  ^^gng  to  the 
abbey  that  ibt  malt  of  the  lords  of  the  numor,  both  a^ritual  and 
temporal,  should  be  ground  free  of  charge.  Robert  Plot,  in  has 
Natural  History  of  Stafordskiro  (z686),  refers  to  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  Burton  waters,  from  whidi,  he  says, "  by  an  art 
well  known  in  this  country  good  ale  a  made,  in  t^  maaageineBt 
of  which  they  have  a  kxock  of  fining  it  in  three  days  to  that 
degree  that  it  shall  not  only  be  potabk,  but  is  clear  and  fi«t«Kt» 
as  we  could  desire  any  driidc  of  this  kind  to  be."  Inx63oBartoa 
beerb^an  to  be  known  in  London,  beirtgsold  at "  Ye  FeaaM^** 
in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  according  to  the  Spcdaior  was  in  gucat 
demand  amongst  the  visitors  in  VauxhalL  Until  tea  and  oofice 
were  introduced,  beer  and  ale  (see  Als)  wexe,  practically  ^wak- 
ing, the  only  popular  beverages  accessible  to  the  gencxal  body  cf 
consumers.  Since  the  advent  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and  minexal 
waters,  the  dxaracter  of  British  beers  has  ondergone  a  f^'*^ 
modification,  the  stroni^y  alcoholic,  heavily  hopped  liquids 
consumed  by  the  previous  generation  slowly  giving  place  to  the 
lighter  beverages  in- vogue  at  the  present  time.  The  old 
bitter  "  has  given  way  to  the  "  light  dinner  ale,"  and ' 
(so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  popular  drink  amongst  the 
market  porters  of  the  18th  century)  has  been  largely  rqdaoed  by 
"  mfld  de."  A  certain  quantity  crif  strong  beer— such  tA  heavy 
stouts  and  "stock  "  and  "  Scotch  "  aka— is  still  brewed  nowadays, 
but  it  is  not  an  increasing  one.  The  demand  is  almost  entirely 
for  medium  beers  sodi  as  mild  ak,  Ught  stout,  and  the  better  dass 
of  "  bitter  "  beers,  and  light  beers  such  as  the  Ught  **  familx  aka."* 
"  dinner  ales  "  and  lager. 

The  general  run  of  been  contain  from  3  to  6%  of  alcohol  azsd 
4  to  7%  of  solids,  the  remainder  being  water  and  certain  flavour- 
ing and  preservative  matters  derived  from  the  malt,  hopa  aad 
other  materials  employed  in  their  mann&cture.  Hk  solid,  •>. 
non-vohitik,  matter  contained  in  sohitioa  in  beer  consisa  BHiBly 
of  maltose  or  malt  sugar,  of  several  varkties  of  dotrxa  (see 
BsxwiNG),  of  substances  which  stand  in  an  intermediate  prrritann 
between  the  sugars  and  the  deztrins  proper,  and  of  a  nnnhcr  of 
bodies  containing  nitrogen,  sadi  as  the  non-ooagulahk  pmtrkit, 
peptones,  &c  In  addition  there  is  an  appicdabk  quantity  of 
mineral  matter,  chiefly  phoaphates  and  potash.  DktetkaBy 
regarded,  therefore,  beer  possesses  ooosidexabk  food  vahie,  aiad, 
moreover,  the  nutritious  matter  in  beer  Is  pucsent  in  a  xcadSy 
assimilabk  form. 

It  is  probable  that  the  average  adult  member  of  the  British 
working  classes  consumes  not  less  than  two  pints  of  beer  daily. 
A  reasonable  calculation  places  the  total  proteids  and 
hydrates  consumed  by  the  average  woritcr  at  140  *ad 
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fSnmmcs  lespcctivdy.  Taking  the  protdd  conteBt  of  Uie  avenge 
beer  at  0*4%  and  the  carbohydrate  content  at  4%,  a  simple 
caknlation  shows  that  about  3  %  of  the  total  proteid  and  x  x  % 
ol  the  total  carbohydrate  fooid  of  the  average  worker  will  be 
consomed  in  the  shape  of  beer. 

The  chemical  composition  of  beers  of  different  types  will  be 
gathered  from  the  foUowing  tables. 

A.  English  Bbbks. 
(Analyses  by  J.  L.  Baker,  Hultoa  ft  P  Schidrawitz.) 

I.  Mild  Ala, 


Number. 

Original  Gravity. 

Alcohol  %. 

ExtractiveB(Solkli)%. 

3' 

1055x3 
1055*64 
X07I-78 

4-17 
4-47 
5*57 

6-x 
5-7 
7-3 

11.  Utki  Bitters  amd  Ala. 

Number 

Original  Gravity 

Alcohol  %. 

Extractives(SolidB)%. 

1. 

a. 

3- 
4- 
5. 

1046-81 

1047-69 
1047.79 
1050-30 
X038-31 

4-15 
433 
4-61 

3-81 

40 

4*1 
3-3 

4-3 

3*5 

III.  Fate  and  Stock  Ala. 

Number 

Original  Gravity. 

Alcohol  %. 

Extractives(Solidt)%. 

3.« 
3-* 

1059-01 
1068-58 
1076-80 

4-77 

5*8 
71 

5-9 

IV    Stouts  and  Porter. 

Number 

Original  Gravity. 

Alcohol  %. 

Extractives(Solid8)%. 

3.« 

1072-92 
1054*36 
io8i-6a 
1054- XI 

6-14 

4-73 
6-02 

3-90 

6-3 

n 

6-5 

The  figures  in  the  above  tables  are  very  fairly  representative 

of  different  classes  of  British  and  Irish  beers.     It  will  be  noticed 

that  the  Mild  AUs  are  of  medium  original  gravity*  and  alcoholic 

strength,  but  contain  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  soUd 

matter.    The  Light  Bitlers  and  AUs  are  of  a  low  original  gravity, 

but  compared  with  the  Mild  Ales  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to 

solids  is  higher.    The  Pale  and  Stock  Ala,  which  represent  the 

more  expensive  bottle  beers,  are  analytically  of  much  the  same 

character  as  the  Light  Bitters,  except  that  the  figures  all  round 

are  much  higher.    The  StoiUSt  as  a  rule,  are  characterized  by  a 

high  gravity,  and  contain  relatively  more  solids  (as  compared 

with  alcohol)  than  do  the  heavy  beers  of  light  colour.    With 

>  London  Ales.  *  Strong  Burton  Mild  Ale. 

■  Fairiy  representative  of  "  Pale  Ales." 

*  Heavy  Stock  Ales.  » Irish  Stout. 

•  Noa.  3  and  3  are  respectively  "  sinsle  *'  and  "  double  **  London 
Stoats  from  the  same  brewery.  '  London  Porter  or  Cooper. 

•Tfae  specific  gravity,  or  "  gravity  "  as  it  is  always  termed  in  the 
industry,  of  the  brewer  is  1000  times  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
phjraicist.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of  convention  and  convenienoe. 
Thus  when  a  brewer  tptaka  of  a  wort  of  a  "  gravity  "  of  1045  (ten- 
forty-five)  be  means  a  wort  having  a  specific  i^ravity  of  x  -045.  Each 
unit  in  the  brewer's  scale  of  specific  gravity  is  termed  a  "  degree  of 
gravity  "  The  wort  referred  to  above,  tnerefore,  possesses  forty- 
five  degrees  of  gravity  The  "  original  gravity,"  it  may  here  be 
oientioned,  represents  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort  (see  Brbwing) 
before  fermentation.  The  solids  m  the  original  wort  may  be  ascer- 
tailed  by  dividing  the  excess  of  the  gravity  over  xooo  by  3-86. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Mild  Ale  No.  i  the  excess  of  the  original  gravity 
over  1000  is  io«-i3  —  1000  >  55- 13.  Dividing  this  by  3-86  we  get 
14*38,  which  indicates  that  the  wort  from  which  the  beer  was  manu- 
factured contained  ia-38  %  of  solids.  In  the  trade  the  gravity  of 
a  beer  (or  rather  of  tne  wort  from  which  it  is  derived)  is^nerally 
expressed  in  pounds  per  barreL  This  means  the  excess  m  weight 
of  a  barrd  01  the  wort  over  the  weight  of  a  barrd  of  water  The 
weight  of  a  barrel  (36  gallons)  of  water  is  3G0  lb.  in  the  above  ex- 
ample the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  the  beer  wort  is  360X  i  -05513  *379*8. 
The  gravity  of  the  wort  in  lb  is  therefore  370-8— 360*  iq-8.  The 
beer  whidi  is  made  from  this  wort  would  also  be  called  a  19*8  lb 
r,  the  reference  in  all  cases  beii^  to  the  original  wort. 


ngud  to  the  propoitioos  of  the  various  matten  constituting  the 
extractives  (solids)  in  English  beers,  roughly  30-30  %  consists  of 
maltose  and  30-50%  of  deztrinoua  matter.  In  mild  ales  the 
proportion  of  maltose  to  dextrin  is  high  (roughly  x  ;  i),  thus 
accounting  for  the  fun  sweet  taste  of  these  beers.  Pale  axid  stock 
ales,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  of  a  *'  dry  "  character,  con- 
tain relatively  more  dextrin,  the  general  ratio  being  about  1 :  x  | 
on  :  3.  The  mineral  matter  ("  adh  ")  of  beers  is  generally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  0-3  to  0-3%,  of  which  about  one-fourth  is 
phosphoric  add.  The  protdd  ("  nitxogenous  matters  ")  content 
of  beiers  varies  very  widdy  according  to  character  and  strength, 
the  usual  limits  bdng  0*3  to  o-8%,  with  an  avenge  of  roughly 

B.  CoomifiirTAL  Bbbbs. 
(Analyses  by  A.  Doemens.) 


Description. 

Original 
Gravity. 

Alcohol  %. 

Extractives 
(Solids)  %. 

Munich  Draught  Dark 

1056-a 
1053-6 

376 

6-58 

•»             •»      . .". 

3-38 

6*45 

„      Light 

1048-0 

3*i8 

555 

tt              »t         tt 
„      Export 

I048-I 
1054-3 

tn 

3-93 
0'3a 

It             tt 

X059-5 
1076-6 

4-«5 

748 

„      Bock  Beer*  . 

4-53 

I0K)5 

Pilsener  Bottle 

1047.7 

3*47 

4*90 

,.      Draught 

I044-3 

3-35 

546 

3-01 

BeritnDaric         .       . 
weiMPier 

xo55-a 
X056-5 
1033- I 

3-83 

4-36 
2-64 

It  wHI  be  seen  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  original  gravity  of 

German  and  Austrian  beers  is  lower  than  that  of  English 

beers,  and  this  also  q>plies  to  the  alcohol.     On  the  other 

hand,  the  foreign  beers  are  relativdy  very  rich  in  solids,  and  the 

extractives:  alcohol  ratio  is  high.    (See  Bucwinc.) 

C.  Ambucan  Bbbks  and  Albs. 
(Analyses  by  M.  Walleretein.) 


Description. 

Original 
Gravity. 

Alcohol  %. 

Extractives 
(Solids)  %. 

Bottom  Fermenta- 
tion Been 
(Lager  Type). 

Top  Fermenta- 
tion Ales 
(British  Type). 

I. 
3. 

'3- 
4- 
5- 
I. 

-a. 

3- 

1046-7 
1055-6 
1063-4 
1046-0 
1051-7 
1084-a 

1 068-0 

3-48 
356 

4-12 

3-68 
J-43 

5-50 

|-08 

8-60 
5-69 
5-53 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  American  beers  («.«.  bottom  fermenta- 
tion products  of  the  lager  type)  are  very  similar  in  composition 
to  the  German  beers,  but  that  the  ales  are  very  much  heavier 
than  the  general  run  of  the  corresponding  British  products. 

Productiom  and  Consumption. — (For  manufacture  of  beer,  see 
BxEwmo.)  Germany  is  the  greatest  beer-produdng  nation,  if 
liquid  bulk  be  taken  as  a  criterion;  the  United  States  comes 
next,  and  the  United  ELingdom  occupies  the  third  place  in  this 
rqpard.  The  consumption  per  head,  however,  is  slightly  greater 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  Germany,  and  very  much 
greater  than  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  1905  figures 
with  regard  to  the  total'  production  and  consumption  of  the 
three  great  beer-produdng  countries,  together  with  those  for 
1885,  are  as  under:— 


Country 

Total  Production  (Gallons). 

Consumption  per 
Head  of  Popo- 
btion  (Gallons) 

German  Empire 
United  States 
United  Kingdom 

1905. 

X885. 

1905- 

1885. 

1,538.340,000 
1,434.114.180 
i.327,933468» 

932,338.000 
494,854,000 
993.759.000 

36-3 
19-9 
37-90" 

X9-8 

8-8 

37-1 

*  A  particulariy  heavy  beer,  only  brewed  at  certain  times  in  the 
year. 

^Tbe  maxima  of  production  and  oonsuroption  were  reached 
in  1899/1900,  when  the  production  amounted  to  1.337.509,116 
gallons  (at  the  standard  gravity)  and  consumption  to  33-38  galloat 
per  head. 
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Tlie  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  preceding  table  is  the  enonnous 
increase  in  the  United  States.  In  considering  the  figures,  the 
character  of  the  beer  produced  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Thus,  although  Germany  produces  roughly  25  %  more  beer  in 
liquid  measurement  than  the  United  Kingdom,  the  latter  actually 
uses  about  50%  more  malt  than  is  the  case  in  the  German 
breweries.  Aonrding  to  a  Viennese  tiyhnical  journal,  the 
quantities  of  malt  employed  for  the  production  of  one  hectolitre 
(a  J  gallons)  of  beer  in  the  respective  countries  is  0*40  cwL  in  the 
German  empire,  0*72  cwL  in  the  United  States,  and  o*8x  cwt. 
in  the  United  Elingdom.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  England  may 
still  daim  pre-eminence  as  a  beer-producing  nation.  Large  as 
the  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  seem, 
it  is  considerably  less  than  is  the  case  in  Bavaria,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  with  over  50  gallons,  and  in  Belgium,  which 
comes  second  with  47*7  gallons.  In  the  dty  of  Munich  the 
consumption  is  actually  over  70  gallons,  that  is  to  say,  about  i\ 
pints  a  day  for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  in  Germany,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  beer- 
drinking  country  par  excdlence,  the  consumption  per  head  of  this 
article  b  slightly  less  than  in  England,  and  that  inversely  the 
average  Genaan  consumes  more  alcohol  in  the  shape  of  spirits 
than  does  the  inhabitant  of  the  British  Islands  (consumption  of 
spirits  per  head:  Germany,  1*76  gallons;  United  Kingdom,  0-99 
^lons).  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  peasantry 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  German  empire 
consume  spirits  almost  exclusively.  In  the  British  colonies 
beer  is  generally  one  of  the  staple  drinks,  but  if  we  except 
Western  Australia,  where  about  35  gallons  per  head  of  population 
are  consumed,  the  demand  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Australia  generally,  the  per  capita  consumption 
amounts  to  about  xa  gallons,  in  New  Zealand  to  10  gallons,  and 
in  Canada  to  5  gallons.  (P.  S.) 

BEERSHEBA.  a  place  midway  between  Gaza  and  Hebron 
(28  m.  from  each),  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the 
southern  limit  of  PaJestine  ("Dan  to  Beersheba,"  Judg.  xz.  x,  &c.) 
Its  foundation  is  variously  ascribed  to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and 
different  etymologies  for  its  name  are  suggested,  in  the  funda- 
mental documents  of  Genesis  (xxL  22,  xzvi.  36).  It  was  an 
important  holy  place,  where  Abraham  planted  a  sacred  tree 
(Gen.  xxi.  23),  and  wh^  divine  manifestations  were  vouchsafed 
to  Hagar  (G«i.  xxi.  X7),  Isaac  (xxvi  34),  Jacob  (xlvi  a)  and 
Elijah  (i  Kings  xix.  5).  Amos  mentiozas  it  in  ooimexion  with 
the  shrines  of  Bethel  and  GUgal  (Amos  v  5)  and  denounces  oaths 
by  its  numen  (viii.  14).  The  most  probable  meaning  of  the  name 
is  "  seven  wells,"  despite  the  non-Semitic  construction  involved 
in  this  interpretation.  Seven  ancient  wells  still  exist  here, 
though  two  are  stopped  up.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  the 
place  in  the  4th  century  as  a  large  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
garrison.  Extensive  remains  of  this  village  exist,  though  they 
are  being  rapidly  quarried  away  for  building;  some  inscriptions 
of  great  importance  have  been  found  here.  Later  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  bishopric;  remains  of  its  churches  \vere 
still  standing  in  the  X4th  century.  Some  fine  mosaics  have  been 
here  unearthed  and  immediately  destroyed,  in  sheer  wantonness, 
by  the  natives  quarrying  buildiiig-stone.  The  Biblical  Beersheba 
probably  exists  at  Bir  es-Seba*,  2  m.  distant. 

BBBSLY,  EDWARD  SPENCER  (183  x-  ),  English  historian 
and  positivist,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Beesly,  was  bom  at  Fecken- 
ham,  Worcestershire,  on  the  23rd  of  January  X831  He  was 
educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  original  centre  of  the  English  positivist  movement. 
Richard  Congreve  (q.v.)  was  tutor  at  Wadham  from  1849  ^  ^^SAt 
and  three  men  of  that  time,  Frederic  Harrison  ig.v.),  Beesly  and 
John  Henry  Bridges  (1832- 1906),  became  the  leaders  of  Comtism 
in  En^and.  Beesly  left  Oxford  in  1854  to  become  assistant- 
master  at  Marlborough  College.  In  X859  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  University  College,  London,  and  of  Latin 
at  Bedford  College,  London,  in  i860.  He  resigned  these  appoint- 
ments in  1893  and  1889,  and  in  1893  became  the  editor  of  the 
newly-established  Posttivist  Review.  He  collaborated  in  the 
translation  of  Comte's  system  of  Positive  Polity  (4  vols.,  1875- 


1879),  translated  his  Discourse  on  Ae  PeaAn  SpirU  (rgos)* 
and  wrote  a  biography  of  Comte  for  a  translation  d  the  first  two 
chapters  of  his  Cours  de  pkUosopkie  positswe,  entitled  Pmudamemtai 
Principles  of  Positive  Pkilosopiy  (1905).  Professor  Beedy  stood 
unsucoessfully  as  liberal  candidate  for  Westminster  in  X8S5 
and  for  Marylebone  in  x886,  and  is  the  author  of  xnunexous 
review  articles  on  SOdal  and  political  tc^cs,  treated  from  the 
positivist  standpoint,  eapedaSiy  on  the  Irish  questian.  His 
works  also  include  a  series  of  lectures  on  Roman  history,  entitied 
Catiline,  Clodius,  Tiberius  (X878),  in  which  he  rehabilitates  a 
some  degree  the  character  of  each  of  hb  subjects,  axtd  Qmea 
Elisabeth  (1892),  in  the  "  Twelve  English  Sutesmen  "  seeks. 

BEET,  a  cultivated  form  of  the  plant  Beta  fsdforir  (natnrsl 
order  Chenopodiaceae),  which  grows  wild  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia  m  far  as  Iiuiia.  It  is  a  *«^*«*«*i«V 
produdotg,  like  the  carrot,  a  thick,  fleshy  tap-root  4ariBg  the  first 
year  and  a  branched,  leafy,  flowering  stem  in  the  foDowii^j 
The  smaU,  green  flowers  are  borne  in  dusters.  A 
number  of  varieties  are  cultivated  for  use  on  acooont  ol 
laige  fleshy  roots,  under  the  names  of  mangd-wundormamoM, 
fidd-beet  and  gaiden-beet  The  cultivation  of  beet  in  xdatiaa 
to  the  production  of  sugar,  for  which  purpose  certain  varieties  of 
beet  stand  next  in  importance  to  the  sugar  cane,  is  dealt  with 
under  Sugax.  The  garden-beet  has  been  cultivated  from  very 
remote  times  as  a  salad  plant,  and  for  general  ose  as  a  table 
vegetable.  The  variety  most  generally  grown  haskms,  tapczing, 
carrot-shaped  xxx>ts,  the  "  flesh  "  of  w^cfa  is  of  a  uniiaxm  deep 
red  colour  throughout,  and  the  leaves  brownish  red.  It  is  baled 
and  cut  into  slices  for  being  eaten  cold;  and  it  is  also  meyaife! 
as  a  pickle,  as  well  as  in  vaiious  other  forms.  Beet  is  in  smch 
more  common  use  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  cnlEBSxy 
vegetable  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  hu,  however,  bea 
cultivated  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  The  white  beet.  Bets 
eicla,  is  cultivated  for  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as  •r***^ 
The  midribs  and  stalks  of  the  leaves  are  also  stewed  aod  cats  as 
sea-kale,  under  the  name  of  Swiss  chard.  B.  dcla  is  also  lazgdy 
used  as  a  decorative  plant  for  its  large,  handwme  kavca,  blood 
red  or  variegated  in  colour. 

The  beet  prospers  in  a  rich  deep  soil,  wcH  palvexiaed  by  the 
spade.  If  manure  is  required,  it  should  be  depoated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  in  preparing  the  ground.  The  seeds  sfaoald 
be  sown  in  drills  15  ins.  asunder,  in  April  or  eariy  in  May,  and  the 
plante  are  afterwards  to  be  thhmed  to  about  8  in.  apart  in  the 
lines,  but  not  more,  as  moderate-^ised  roots  are  pcefetahk. 
The  plants  should  grow  on  till  the  end  of  October  or  later,  when  a 
portion  should  be  taken  up  for  use,  and  the  rest  laid  in  in  a 
shdtered  comer,  and  covered  up  from  frost  The  roots  must  not 
be  bruised  and  t^je  Jeaves  must  be  twisted  off— not  dosely  cnu 
as  they  are  then  liahle  to  bleed  In  the  north  the  crop  may  be 
wholly  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  stored  in  a  pit  or  cdlar,  beyocd 
reach  of  frost  If  it  is  desired  to  have  fresh  roots  early,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  February  or  bediming  of  hiarch, 
and  if  a  succession  is  required,  a  few  more  may  be  sown  by  the 
end  of  March. 

BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIQ  VAN  (X770-X827),  German  moska) 
composer,  was  baptized  (probably,  as  was  nsaal,  the  day  after 
birth)  on  the  X7th  of  December  1770  at  BoniL  His  family  s 
traceable  to  a  village  near  Louvain,  in  Bdgium,  in  dke  X7th 
century  In  X650  a  lineal  ancestor  of  the  composer  setUed  ia 
Antwerp.  Beethoven's  grandfather,  Louis,  qnairetted  with  hs 
family,  came  to  Bonn  in  1732,  and  became  one  of  ihe  cout 
musicians  of  the  archbishop-dector  ot  Cologne  He  was  a  genaaJ 
man  of  estimable  character,  and  though  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
was  only  four  years  old  when  his  grandfather  died,  be  never 
forgot  Um,  but  cherished  his  portrait  to  the  end  ol  ha  fife 
Beethoven's  father,  a  tenor  singer  at  the  axchbishop-dcctcr^s 
court,  was  of  a  rough  and  violent  temper,  not  improwd  by  fcs 
passion  for  drink,  nor  by  the  dire  poverty  under  which  the 
family  laboured  He  nuirried  Magdelina  Ldm  or  Lays,  the 
widow  of  a  tdlet-de-ckam^e  of  the  dector  of  Trier  and  daagbxcr 
of  the  chid  cook  at  Ehrenbrdtstdn.  Beethoven's  father  wished 
to  profit  as  eariy  as  possible  by  his  son's  talent,aiid  aooor£«gly 
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began  to  give  him  a  severe  musical  training,  especially  on  the 
violin,  when  be  was  only  five  years  old,  at  about  which  time  they 
left  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom  (5x5  Bonngasse,  now  pre- 
served as  a  Beethoven  museum,  with  a  magnificent  collection  of 
manuscripts  and  relics).  By  the  time  Beethoven  was  nine  his 
father  had  no  more  to  teach  him,  and  he  entered  upon  a  perhaps 
healthier  course  of  clavier  lessons  under  a  singer  named  Pfdffer. 
A  little  general  education  was  also  edged  in  by  a  certain  Zambona. 
Van  den  Eeden,  the  court  organist,  and  an  old  friend  of  his 
grandfather,  taught  him  the  organ  and  the  pianoforte,  and  so 
rapid  was  Beethoven's  progress  that  when  C.  G.  Neefe  succeeded 
to  Van  den  Eeden's  post  in  1781,  he  was  soon  able  to  allow  the 
boy  to  act  as  his  deputy.  With  his  permission  Beethoven  pub- 
lished in  1783  his  earliest  extant  composition,  a  set  of  variations 
on  a  march  by  Dressier.  The  title-page  states  that  they  were 
written  in  1780  "  par  un  jeune  amateur  Louis  van  Beetkoven 
dfjt  d€  dix  ans,"  Beethoven's  father  was  very  clumsy  in  his 
unnecessary  attempts  to  make  an  infant  prodigy  of  his  son; 
for  the  ante^ting  of  this  composition,  implying  the  correct 
date  of  birth,  contradicts  the  post-dating  of  the  date  of  birth 
by  which  he  tried  to  make  out  that  the  three  sonatas  Beethoven 
wrote  in  the  same  year  were  by  a  boy  of  eleven.  (Beethoven 
for  a  long  time  believed  that  be  was  bom  in  1773,  and  the 
certificate  of  his  baptism  hardly  convinced  him,  because  he 
knew  that  he  had  an  elder  brother  named  Ludwig  who  died  in 
infancy.)  In  the  same  year,  1783,  Beethoven  was  given  the 
post  of  cembalist  in  the  Bonn  theatre,  and  in  r784  his  position 
of  assistant  to  Neefe  became  offidaL  In  a  catalogue  raisonni  of 
the  new  archbishop  Max  Franz's  court  musicians  we  find  "  No. 
14,  Ludwig  Beethoven  "  described  "  as  of  good  capacity,  still 
3romig,  of  good,  quiet  behaviour  and  poor,"  while  his  father 
(No.  8)  "  has  a  completely  wom-out  voice,  has  long  been  in 
service,  b  very  poor,  of  fairly  good  behaviour,  and  married." 

In  the  spring  of  1787  Beethoven  paid  a  short  visit  to  Vienna, 
where  he  astonished  Mozart  by  his  extemporizations  and  had  a 
-  few  lessons  from  him.  How  he  was  enabled  to  a£foid  this  visit 
is  not  dear.  After  three  months  the  illness  of  his  mother,  to 
-whom  he  was  devoted,  brought  him  back.  She  died  in  July, 
leaving  a  baby  girl,  one  year  old,  who  died  in  November.  For 
five  more  yean  Beethoven  remained  at  Bonn  supporting  his 
family,  of  which  he  had  been  since  the  age  of  fifteen  practically 
the  head,  as  his  father's  bad  habits  steadily  increased  until  in 
X789  Ludwig  was  officially  entrusted  with  his  father's  salary. 
He  had  already  made  several  lifelong  friends  at  Bonn,  of  whom 
tbe  chief  were  Count  Waldstdn  and  Stcphan  Breuning;  and  his 
prospects  brightened  as  the  archbishop-elector,  in  imitation  of  his 
brother  the  emperor  Joseph  n.,  enlarged  the  scale  of  his  artistic 
dranificence.  By  1792  the  archbishop^lector's  attention  was 
tlioroughly  aroused  to  Beethoven's  power,  and  he  provided  for 
Beethoven's  second  visit  to  Vienna.  The  introductions  he  and 
Count  Waldstdn  gave  to  Beethoven,  the  prefix  "van"  in 
Beethoven's  name  (which  looked  well  though  it  was  not  really  a 
title  of  nobility),  and  above  all  the  unequalled  impressiveness 
of  his  playing  and  extemporization,  quickly  secured  his  footing 
with  the  exceptionally  intelligent  and  musical  aristocracy  of 
Vienna,  who  to  the  end  of  his  life  treated  him  with  genuine 
affection  and  respect,  bearing  with  all  the  roughness  of  his* 
manners  and  temper,  not  as  with  the  eccentridties  of  a  fashion- 
able genius,  but  as  with  signs  of  the  sufferings  of  a  passionate 
and  noble  nature. 

Beethoven's  life,  though  outwardly  uneventful,  was  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  of  tragedies.  His  character  has  had  the  same 
fascination  for  his  biographers  as  it  had  for  his  friends,  and 
there  is  probably  hardly  any  great  man  in  history  of  whom  more 
is  known  and  of  whom  so  much  of  what  is  known  is  interesting. 
Yet  it  is  all  too  much  a  matter  of  detail  and  anecdote  to  adim't 
of  chronological  summarizing  here,  and  for  the  disentangling  of 
its  actual  inddents  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  George 
Grove's  long  and  graphic  artide, "  Beethoven,"  it  the  DUHonary 
of  Music  and  Musicians,  and  to  the  monumental  biography  of 
Thayer,  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  collecting  materials: 
two  biographical  works,  read  in  the  spirit  in  which  their 


authon  conodved  them,  wfU  reveal,  beneath  a  mass  of  distress- 
ing, grotesque  and  sometimes  sordid  detail,  a  nobility  of  character 
and  unswwing  devotion  to  the  highest  moral  ideas  throughout 
every  distress  and  temptation  to  which  a  passionate  and  totally 
unpractical  temper  and  the  growing  shadow  of  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune could  expose  a  man. 

The  man  is  surpassed  only  by  his  works,  for  in  them  he  had 
that  mastery  which  was  denied  to  him  in  what  he  himself  caUs 
his  attempt  to  "  grapple  with  fate."  Such  of  his  difficulties  as 
lay  in  his  own  character  already  showed  themsdves  in  his  studies 
with  Haydn.  Haydn,  who  seems  to  have  heard  of  him  on  his 
first  visit  to  Vienna  in  1787,  passed  through  Bonn  in  July  1792, 
and  was  so  much  strack  by  Beethoven  that  it  was  very  likely  at 
his  instigation  that  the  archbishop  sent  Beethoven  to  Vienna  to 
study  under  him.  But  Beethoven  did  not  get  on  well  with  him, 
and  found  him  perfunctory  in  correcting  his  exercises.  Haydn 
appredated  ndther  his  manners  nor  the  audadty  of  his  free 
compodtions,  and  abandoned  whatever  intentions  he  may  have 
had  of  taking  Beethoven  with  him  to  England  in  1794.  Beet- 
hoven could  do  without  sympathy,  but  a  grounding  in  strict 
counterpoint  he  fdt  to  be  a  (iQre  necesdty,  so  he  a>ntinued  his 
studies  with  Albrechtsberger,  a  mere  grammarian  who  had  the 
poorest  opinion  of  him,  but  who  could,  at  all  events,  be  depended 
on  to  attend  to  his  work.  Almost  every  comment  has  been  made 
upon  the  relations  between  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  except  the 
perfectly  obvious  one  that  Mozait  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
just  at  the  time  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna,  and  that  Haydn,  as  is 
perfectly  well  known,  was  profoundly  shocked  by  the  untimely 
loss  of  the  greatest  musician  he  had  ever  known.  At  such  a  time 
the  undeniable  dumsiness  of  Beethoven's  efforts  at  academic 
exercises  would  combine  with  his  general  tactlessness  to  confirm 
Haydn  in  the  belief  that  the  sun  had  set  for  ever  in  the  musical 
world,  and  would  incline  him  to  view  with  disfavour  those  bold 
features  of  style  and  form  which  the  whole  of  his  own  artistic 
devdopment  should  naturally  have  predisposed  him  to  wdcome. 
It  is  at  least  significant  that  those  early  works  of  Beethoven  in 
which  Mozart's  influence  is  most  evident,  such  as  the  Septet, 
aroused  Haydn's  open  admiration,  whereas  he  hardly  approved 
of  the  compositions  like  the  sonatas,  op.  a  (dedicated  to  him),  in 
which  his  own  influence  is  stronger.  Ndther  he  nor  Beethoven 
was  skilful  in  expressing  himsdf  except  in  music,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  Haydn  meant,  or  what  Beethoven 
thought  he  meant,  in  advising  him  not  to  publish  the  last  and 
finest  of  the  three  trios,  op.  i.  But  even  if  he  did  not  mean  that 
it  was  too  daring  for  the  public,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
he  never  contrasted  the  meteoric  career  of  Mozart,  who  after  a 
miraculous  boyhood  had  produced  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
some  of  the  greatest  music  Haydn  had  ever  seen,  with  the  slow 
and  painful  devdopment  of  his  uncouth  pupil,  who  at  the  same 
age  had  hardly  a  dozen  presentable  works  to  his  credit.  It  is 
not  clear  that  Haydn  ever  came  to  understand  Beethoven,  and 
many  years  passed  before  Beethoven  realized  the  greatness  of 
the  master  whose  teaching  had  so  disappointed  him. 

From  the  time  Beethoven  settled  permanently  in  Vienna, 
which  he  was  soon  induced  to  do  by  the  kindness  of  his  aristo- 
cratic friends,  the  only  noteworthy  external  features  of  his 
career  are  the  productions  of  his  compositions.  In  spite  of  the 
usual  hostile  criticism  for  obscurity,  exaggeration  and  unpopu- 
larity, his  reputation  became  world-wide  and  by  degrees  actually 
popular;  nor  did  it  ever  decline,  for  as  his  later  works  became 
notorious  for  their  extravagance  and  unintdligibility  his  earlier 
works  became  better  understood.  He  was  no  man  of  business, 
but,  in  a  thoroughly  unpractical  way,  he  was  suspicious  and 
exacting  in  money  matters,  which  in  his  later  3rears  frequently 
turned  up  in  his  conversation  as  a  grievance,  and  at  times, 
especially  during  the  depredation  of  the  Austrian  currency 
between  1808  and  18x5,  were  a  real  anxiety  to  him.  Nevertheless, 
with  a  little  more  skill  his  external  prosperity  would  have  been 
great.  He  was  always  a  personage  of  importance,  as  is  testified 
by  more  than  one  amusing  anecdote,  like  those  of  his  walks  with 
Goethe  and  his  half-ironical  comments  on  the  hats  which  flew 
off  more  for  him  than  for  (joethe;  and  in  1815  it  seemed  as  if  the 
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summit  of  his  fame  was  reached  when  his  7th  symphony  was 
performed,  together  with  a  hastily-written  cantata,  Der  ghrreicke 
Augenblick  and  the  blazing  piece  of  descriptive  fireworks  entitled 
WdlingUms  SUg  oder  die  Schlackt  bei  ViUoria^  once  popular 
in  England  as  the  BtUUe  Symphony.  The  occasion  for  this 
performance  was  the  congreu  of  Vienna;  and  the  government 
placed  the  two  halb  of  the  Redouten-Saal  at  his  disposal  for 
two  nights,  while  he  himself  was  allowed  to  invite  "all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  freedom 
of  the  dty,  an  honour  much  valued  by  him.  After  that  time  his 
immediate  popularity,  as  far  as  new  works  were  concerned,  be- 
came less  eminent,  as  that  of  his  more  easy-going  contemporaries 
began  to  increase.  Yet  there  was,  not  only  in  the  emotional 
power  of  his  earlier  works,  but  also  in  the  known  cause  of  his 
increasing  inability  to  appear  in  public,  something  that  awakened 
the  best  popukir  sensibilities;  and  when  his  two  greatest  and 
most  difficult  works,  the  9th  symphony  and  parts  of  the  Uissa 
SokmniSt  w^re  produced  at  a  memorable  concert  in  1824,  the 
storm  of  applause  was  overwhelming,  and  the  composer,  who 
was  on  the  platform  in  order  to  give  the  time  to  the  conductor, 
had  to  be  turned  round  by  one  of  the  singezs  in  order  toieeiL 

Signs  of  deafness  had  given  him  grave  anxiety  as  early  as 
Z798.  For  a  long  time  he  successfully  concealed  it  from  all  but 
his  most  intimate  friends,  while  he  consulted  physicians  and 
quacks  with  eagerness;  biit  neither  quackery  nor  the  best  skill 
of  his  time  availed  him,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  lay  deeper  than  could  have  been  supposed  during  his 
lifetime.  Although  his  constitution  was  magnificently  strong 
and  his  health  was  preserved  by  his  passion  for  outdoor  life, 
a  post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  very  complicated  state  of 
disorder,  evidently  dating  almost  from  childhood  (if  not  inherited) 
and  aggravated  by  lack  of  care  and  good  food.  The  touching 
document  addressed  to  his  brothers  in  x8oa,  and  known  as 
his  "  will,"  should  be  read  in  its  entirety,  as  given  by  Thayer 
(iv.  4).  No  verbal  quotation  short  of  the  whole  will  do  justice 
to  the  overpowering  outburst  which  runs  almost  ita  one  long 
unpunctuated  sentence  through  the  whole  tragedy  of  Beethoven's 
life,  as  he  knew  it  then  and  foresaw  it  He  reproaches  men  for 
their  injustice  in  thinking  and  calling  him  pugnacious,  stubborn 
and  misanthropical  when  they  do  not  know  that  for  six  yean 
he  has  suffered  from  an  incurable  condition,  aggravate  by 
incompetent  doctors.  He  dwells  upon  his  delifi^t  in  human 
society,  from  which  he  has  had  so  eariy  to  isolate  himself,  but  the 
thought  of  which  now  fills  him  with  dread  as  it  makes  him 
realiM  his  loss,  not  only  in  music  but  in  all  finer  interchange  of 
ideas,  and  terrifies  him  lest  the  cause  of  his  distress  should  appear. 
He  declares  that,  when  those  near  him  had  heard  a  flute  or  a 
singing  shepherd  while  he  heard  nothing,  he  was  only  prevented 
from  taking  his  life  by  the  thought  of  his  art,  but  it  seemed  inv 
possible  for  him  to  leave  the  worid  until  he  had  brought  out 
all  that  he  felt  to  be  in  his  powen  He  requests  that  after  his 
death  his  present  doctor,  if  surviving,  ^all  be  asked  to  describe 
his  illness  and  to  append  it  to  this  document  in  order  that  at 
least  then  the  world  may  be  as  far  as  possible  reconciled  with 
him.  He  leaves  his  broUiezs  his  pfoperty,  such  as  it  is,  and  in 
terms  not  less  touching,  if  more  conventional  than  the  rest  of 
the  document,  he  dedares  that  his  experience  shows  that  only 
virtue  has  preserved  his  life  and  his  courage  through  all  hh 
misery. 

And,  indeed,  his  art  and  his  courage  rose  far  above  any  level 
attainable  by  those  artists  who  are  slaves  to  the  "penonal 
note,"  for  his  chief  occupation  at  the  time  of  this  document  was 
his  and  symphony,  the  most  brilliant  and  triumphant  piece 
that  had  ever  been  written  up  to  that  time.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
in  which  mastery  was  the  more  easily  attainable  as  experiment 
was  more  readily  tested,  Beethoven  was  sooner  able  to  strike 
a  tragic  note,  and  hence  the  process  of  growth  in  his  style  is 
more  readily  traceable  in  the  pianoforte  works  than  in  the  larger 
compositions  which  naturally  represent  a  series  of  crowning 
results.  Only  in  his  last  period  does  the  pianoforte  cease  to  be 
Beethoven's  nonnal  means  of  expression.  Accordingly,  if  in 
the  discussion  of  Beethoven's  works,  with  which  we  dose  this 


article,  we  dwdl  rather  more  on  the  pianoforte  sonatas  tkaa  on 
his  greater  works,  it  is  not  only  because  they  are  moce  caulj 
referred  to  by  the  general  reader,  but  because  they  aie  actually 
a  key  to  his  intellectual  development,  such  as  is  afforded  ncxtlirr 
by  his  life  nor  by  the  great  works  which  are  themsetves  the  czovn- 
ing  mysteiy  and  wonder  of  musical  art. 

Deafness  causes  inconvenience  in  conversation  long  before  it 
is  noticeable  in  music,  and  in  1806  Beethoven  could  still  otHiduct 
his  opera  Piddio  and  be  much  annoyed  at  the  inattention  to  his 
nuances;  end  his  last  appearance  as  a  player  was  not  until  1814, 
when  he  made  a  great  impression  with  lus  B  flat  trio,  »p.  97 
At  the  end  of  November  1822  an  attempt  to  condncl  prove! 
disastrous.  The  touching  inddent  in  1824  has  beca  descxibed. 
but  up  to  the  last  Beethoven  seems  to  have  found  or  i«»«g»r>^ 
that  ear-trumpets  (of  which  a  collection  is  now  preserved  a.t  Boon) 
were  of  use  to  him  in  playing  to  himself,  though  his  friends 
were  often  pained  when  the  pianoforte  was  badly  out  cf  tune, 
and  were  overcome  when  Beethoven  in  soft  passages  did  not  make 
the  notes  sound  at  all.  The  instrument  sent  hun  by  Broadwiood 
in  z8z7-i8i8  gave  him  great  pleasure  and  he  answered  it  with 
a  characteristically  cordial  and  quaint  letter  in  the  best  of  bad 
French.  His  fame  in  England  was  often  a  sooroe  of  great 
comfort  to  him,  espedally  in  his  last  iUness,  when  the  LondcA 
PbUharmonic  Sodety,  for  which  the  9th  symphcmy  was  writtes 
and  a  toth  symphony  projected,  sent  him  £xoo  in  advance  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  benefit  concert  which  he  had  beged  tbem  to 
give,  bdng  in  very  straitened  drcumstances,  as  he  would  make 
no  use  of  ^e  money  he  had  deposited  in  the  bank  for  his  acplkew. 

This  nephew  was  the  cause  of  most  of  his  amdeQr  and  d^tress 
in  the  last  twdve  years  of  his  life.  His  brother,  Kaspar  Karl, 
had  often  given  him  trouble;  for  example,  by  obtslaing  aod 
publishing  some  of  Beethoven's  eariy  indiscretions^  such  as  tbe 
trio-variations,  op.  44,  the  sonatas,  op.  49,  and  other  trifles, 
of  which  the  late  opus  number  is  thus  exjdained.  la  i8x  5,  alter 
Beethoven  had  quarrelled  with  his  oldest  friend,  Stcplua 
Breuning,  for  Warning  him  against  trusting  his  brother  in  money 
matters,  Kaspar  died,  leaving  a  widow  of  whom  Beetbaren 
strongly  disapproved,  and  a  son,  nine  years  old,  for  the  gnaidxas- 
ship  of  whom  Beethoven  fought  the  widow  through  afl  tbe  law 
courts.  The  boy  turned  out  utterly  unworthy  of  his  imck's 
persistent  devotion,  and  gave  him  every  cause  for  anxiety. 
He  failed  in  all  his  examinations,  induding  an  attempt  to  leara 
some  trade  in  the  polytechnic  school,  whereupon  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  for  attempting  smdde,  and,  after  bessg 
expdled  from  Vienna,  joined  the  army.  Beethoven's  uttedy 
simple  nature  could  ndther  educate  nor  undentand  a  human 
being  who  was  not  possessed  by  the  wish  to  do  his  beat.  His 
nature  was  passionatdy  affectionate,  and  he  had  suffered  aB 
his  life  from  the  want  of  a  natural  outlet  for  IL  He  had  often 
been  deeply  in  love  and  made  no  secret  of  it;  but  Robert 
Browning  had  not  a  more  intense  dislike  of  "  the  artistic  1 
ment "  in  morals,  and  though  Beethoven's  attachments 
almost  all  hopdessly  above  him  in  rank,  there  is  not  one 
was  not  honourable  and  respected  by  sodety  as  showing  tbe 
truthfulness  and  self-control  of  a  great  man.  Beethovoa^ 
orthodoxy  in  such  matters  has  provoked  the  smiles  of  Philiitinfm, 
espedally  when  it  showed  itself  in  his  objecticms  to  Moaart*s 
Don  aivannii  and  his  grotmds  for  selecting  tbe  subject  of 
Pidelio  for  his  own  opera.  The  last  thing  that  PhifistiDes  wifi 
ever  understand  is  that  genius  is  fiar  too  independent  of  00a- 
vention  to  abuse  it;  and  Beethoven's  life,  with  all  its  mistakes, 
its  grotesqueness  and  its  pathos,  Is  as  far  beyond  tbe  shafts  of 
Philistine  wit  as  his  art. 

At  the  beginning  of  ib^y  Beethoven  had  projects  for  a  xoth 
symphony,  music  to  Goethe's  Pausif  and  (under  the  stimiitim 
of  his  newly  acquired  collection  of  Handd's  wodcs)  aiqr  amoeat 
of  choral  music,  compared  to  which  all  his  previous  compositiQss 
would  have  seemed  but  a  prdude.  But  he  was  in  bad  health; 
his  brother  Johann,  with  whom  he  had  been  staying,  bad  aoC 
allowed  him  a  fire  in  his  bedroom,  and  had  sent  him  back  to 
Vienna  in  an  open  chaise  in  vile  weather;  and  the  chill  whicb 
resulted  ended  in  a  fatal  illness.    Within  a  week  of  his  death 
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Beethoven  wu  still  full  of  his  projects.  Tliree  days  before  the 
fnd  he  added  a  codidl  to  his  will,  and  saw  Schubert,  whose  music 
bad  aroused  his  keen  interest,  but  was  not  able  to  speak  to  him, 
though  he  afterwards  spoke  of  the  Philharmonic  Sodety  and  the 
En^^h,  almost  his  last  words  being  "  God  bless  them."  On  the 
26th  of  Ifarch  1827,  during  a  fierce  thunderstorm,  he  died. 

B€dho9eH*s  Music.^-The  division  of  Beethoven's  work  into 
three  styles  has  become  proverbial,  and  is  based  on  obvious  facts. 
The  styles,  however^  are  not  rigidly  separated,  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  chronology.    Nor  can  the  popular  description  of 
Beethoven's  first  manner  as  "  Mozartesque  "  be  accepted  as 
doing  justice  to  a  style  which  diSen  xnan  radically  from  Moeart's 
than  Moeart's  diflfers  from  Haydn's.   The  style  of  Beethoven's 
third  period  is  no  longer  reguded  as  ''  showing  an  obscurity 
traceable  to  his  deafness,"  but  we  have,  perhaps,  only  recently 
outgrown  the  belief  that  his  later  treatment  of  form  is  revolu- 
tionary.   The  peculiar  interest  and  difficulty  in  tracing  Beet- 
hoven's artistic  development  is  that  the  changes  in  the  materials 
and  range  of  his  art  were  as  great  as  those  in  the  form,  so  that  he 
appears  in  the  light  of  a  pioneer,  while  the  art  with  which  he 
started  was  nev^theless  already  a  perfectly  mature  and  highly 
organized  thing.    And  he  is  perhaps  unique  among  artists  in 
th^,  that  his  power  of  constructing  perfect  works  of  art  never 
deserted  him  while  he  revolutionized  his  means  of  expression. 
No  doubt  this  is  in  a  measure  true  of  all  the  greatest  artists, 
but  it  is  seldom  obvious.    In  mature  art  vital  differences  in 
works  of  similar  form  are  generally  more  likely  to  be  overlooked 
than  to  force  themselves  on  the  critic's  attention.    And  when 
they  become  so  great  as  to  make  a  new  epoch  it  is  generally 
at  the  cost  of  a  period  of  experiment  too  heterogeneous  and 
Disecuie  for  works  of  art  to  attain  great  permanent  value. 
But  in  Beethoven's  case,  as  we  have  said,  the  process  of  develop- 
ment is  so  smooth  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  periods 
clearly,  although  the  groimd  covered  is,  as  regards  emotional 
xange,  at  least  as  great  as  that  between  Bach  and  Mozart.    No 
artist  has  ever  left  more  authoritative  documentary  evidence 
as  to  the  steps  of  his  development  than  Beethoven.   In  boyhood 
be  seems  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  noting  down  all  his 
musical  ideas  exactly  as  they  first  struck  him.    It  is  easy  to  see 
why  in  later  years  he  referred  to  this  as  a  "  bad  habit,"  for  it 
must  often  take  longer  to  jot  down  a  crude  idea  than  to  reject 
it;  and  by  the  time  the  habit  was  formed  Beethoven's  powers  of 
sdf-criticism  were  unparalleled,  and  he  must  often  have  felt 
hampered  by  the  habit  of  writing  down  what  he  knew  to  be  too 
crude  to  be  even  an  aid  to  memory.    Such  first  intuitions,  if  not 
written  down,  would  no  doubt  be  forgotten;  but  the  poetic 
mood,  the  Stimmung,  they  attempt  to  indicate,  would  remain 
until  a  better  expression  was  forthcoming.     Beethoven  had 
acquired .  the  habit  of  recording  them,  and  thereby  he  has, 
perhaps,  misled  some  critics  into  over-emphasizing  the  contrast 
between  his  "  tentative  "  self-critical  methods  and  the  quasi- 
extempore  outpourings  of  Mozart.    Hiis  contrast  is  probably 
not  very  radical;  indeed,  we  may  doubt  whether  in  every 
thoii^tfui  mind  any  apparently  sudden  inspiration  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  some  antidpatory  mood  in  which  the  idea  was  sought 
and  its  first  faint  indications  tested  and  rejected  so  instantane- 
ously as  to  leave  no  impression  on  the  memory. 

Tbe  number  and  triviality  of  Beethoven's  preliminary  sketches 
should  flot,  then,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  timid  or  vacillating 
spirit.  But  if  we  regard  his  sketches  as  his  diary  their  significance 
beo>ines  inestimab^.  They  cover  every  period  of  Beethoven's 
career,  and  represent  every  stage  of  nearly  all  his  important 
works,  as  well  as  of  innumerable  trifles,  induding  ideas  that  did 
not  survive  to  be  worked  out.  And  the  type  of  self-critidsm 
is  the  same  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  no  tendency  in  the 
middle  or  last  period,  any  more  than  in  the  first,  to  "sub- 
ordinate form  to  expression,"  nor  do  the  sketches  of  the  first 
period  sbow  any  lack  of  attention  to  elements  that  seem  more 
diaracteristic  of  the  third.  The  difference  between  Beethoven's 
three  styles  appears  first  in  its  full  proportions  when  we  realize 
fhU  comidete  continuity  of  his  method  and  art.  We  have  ven- 
tured to  cast  doubts  upon  the  Mozartesque  character  of  his  early 


I  style,  because  that  is  chiefly  a  question  of  perspective.  While 
he  was  handling  a  range  of  ideas  not,  in  a  modem  view,  glaringly 
different  from  Mozart's,  he  had  no  reason  to  use  a  glaringly 
different  language.  His  contemporaries,  however,  found  it  more 
difficult  to  see  the  resemblance;  and,  thous^  their  criticism  was 
often  violently  hostile,  they  saw  with  prejudice  a  daring  origin- 
ality which  we  may  as  well  learn  to  appreciate  with  study. 
Beethoven  himself  in  later  years  partly  affected  and  partly  felt 
a  lack  of  S3rmpathy  with  his  own  early  style.  But  he  had  other 
things  to  do  than  to  criticize  it.  Modem  prejudice  has  not  his 
excuse,  and  the  neglect  of  Beethoven's  early  w[orka  is  no  less 
than  the  ne^ect  of  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  his  later. 
It  is  also  the  neglect  of  a  mass  of  mature  art  that  already  places 
Beethoven  on  the  same  plane  as  Mozart,  and  omtains  perhaps 
the  only  traces  in  all  his  work  of  a  real  struggle  betVreen  the 
forces  of  progress  and  those  oi  construction.  We  will  therefore 
give  q)edal  attention  to  this  subject  here. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  several  styles  in  Beethoven's 
first  period,  in  the  centre  of  which,  "  proving  all  things,"  is  the 
true  and  mature  Beethoven,  however  wider  may  be  the  scope  of 
his  later  maturity.  And  he  did  not,  as  is  often  alleged,  fail  to 
show  eariy  promise.  The  pianoforte  quartets  he  wrote  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  are,  no  doubt,  dtmisy  and  childish  in  execution  to  a 
degree  that  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  works  of  Mozart's, 
Mendelssohn's  or  Schubert's  boyhood;  yet  they  contain  material 
actually  used  in  the  sonatas,  op.  2,  No.  i,  and  op.  s,  No.  3.  And 
the  passage  in  op.  2,  No.  3,  is  that  immediately  after  the  fiist 
subject,  where,  as  Beethoven  then  states  it,  it  embodies  one  of 
his  most  epoch-making  discoveries,  namdy,  the  art  of  organizing 
a  long  series  of  apparently  free  modulations  by  means  of  a 
systematic  progression  in  the  bass.  In  the  childish  quartet  the 
prindple  is  only  dimly  fdt,  but  It  is  nevertheless  there  as  a 
subconsdous  source  of  inspiration;  and  it  afterwards  gives 
inevitable  dramatic  truth  to  such  passages  as  the  climax  of  the 
devdopment  in  the  sonata,  op.  57  (commonly  called  Appas- 
'nofuUa)f  and  throughout  the  chaos  of  the  mysterious  introduction 
to  the  C  major  string-quartet,  op.  59,  No.  3,  prepares  us  for  the 
world  of  loveliness  that  arises  from  it. 

Although  with  Beethoven  the  desire  to  express  new  thoughts 
was  thus  invariably  both  stimulated  and  satisfied  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  necessary  new  means  of  ejqiression,  he  fdt  deeply 
the  danger  of  spoiling  great  ideas  by  inadequate  execution; 
and  his  first  work  in  a  new  form  or  medium  is,  even  if  as  late 
as  the  Mass  in  C,  op.  89,  almost  always  unambitious.  His 
teachers  had  found  him  sceptical  of  authority,  and  never  con- 
vinced of  the  practical  convenience  of  a  rule  until  he  had  too 
successfully  courted  disaster.  But  he  appreciated  the  experience, 
though  he  may  have  found  it  expensive,  and  traces  of  crudeness 
in  such  early  works  as  he  did  not  disown  are  as  rare  as  [^giar- 
isms.  The  first  three  pianoforte  sonatas,  op.  a,  show  the  (Afferent 
elements  in  Beethoven's  early  style  as  dearly  as  possible.  Sir 
Hubert  Parry  has  aptly  compared,  the  opening  of  the  sonata, 
op.  a,  No.  X,  with  that  of  the  finale  of  Mozart's  G  minor  sym- 
phony, to  show  how  much  doser  Beethoven's  texture  is.  The 
slow  movement  well  illustrates  the  rare  cases  in  which  Beethoven 
imitates  Mozart  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  proper  richness 
of  tone  and  thought,  while  the  finale  in  its  central  episode 
brings  a  misapplied  and  somewhat  diffuse  structure  in  Mozart's 
style  into  direct  conflict  with  themes  as  "  Beethovenish  "  in 
their  terseness  as  in  their  sombre  passion.  The  second  sonata  is 
flawless  in  execution,  and  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart  in  harmonic  and  dramatic  thought,  except  in  the 
finale.  And  it  is  just  in  the  adoption  of  the  luxurious  Mozart- 
esque rondo  form  as  the  crown  of  this  work  that  Beethoven 
shows  his  true  independence.  He  adopts  the  form,  not  because 
it  is  Mozart's,  but  because  it  is  right  and  because  he  can  master  it 
The  opening  of  the  second  subject  in  the  first  movement  is  a 
wonderiul  application  of  the  harmonic  prindf^e  already  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  early  piano  quartets.  In  all  music 
nothing  equally  dramatic  can  be  found  before  the  D  minor 
sonaU,  op,  31,  No.  2,  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  Beethoven's  second  period.    The  alow  movement, 
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like  those  of  op,  7  and  a  few  other  eariy  works,  shows  a  thrflUng 
solemnity  that  immediately  proves  the  identity  of  the  pupil  <^ 
Haydn  with  the  creator  of  the  9th  symphony.  The  little  sckeno 
no  leas  deady  foreshadows  the  new  era  in  music  by  the  fact 
that  in  so  snuUl  and  light  a  movement  a  modulation  from  A  to  G 
sharp  minor  can  occur  too  naturally  to  exciter  surprise.  If  the 
later  work  of  Beethoven  were  unknown  there  would  be  very 
little  evidence  that  this  sonata  was  by  a  yoimg  man,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  remarkable  abruptness  of  style  in  the  first 
movement,  an  abniptness  which  is  characteristic,  not  of  im- 
maturity, but  of  art  in  which  problems  are  successfully  solved 
for  the  fint  time.  This  abniptness  is,  however,  in  a  few  of 
Beethoven's  early  works  carried  appreciably  too  far.  In  the 
sonata  in  C  minor,  op,  zo,  No.  z,  for  example,  the  more  vigorous 
parts  of  the  first  movement  lose  in  breadth  from  it,  wUle  the 
finale  is  almost  stunted. 

But  Beethoven  was  not  content  to  express  his  individuality 
only  in  an  abrupt  epigrainmatic  style.  From  the  outset  breadth 
was  also  his  aim,  and  while  he  occasionally  attempted  to  attain 
a  greater  breadth  than  his  resources  woiUd  property  allow  (as 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata,  op,  2,  No.  3,  and  that  of  the 
violoncello  sonata,  op.  5,  No.  z,  in  both  of  which  cases  a  kind  of 
extempore  outburst  in  the  oxia  conceals  the  collapse  of  his 
peroration),  there  are  many  eariy  works  in  which  he  shows 
neither  abruptness  of  style  nor  any  Umdency  to  confine  himself 
within  the  limits  of  previous  art.  The  C  minor  trio,  op.  z.  No.  3, 
is  not  more  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  thought  that  made 
Haydn  doubtful  as  to  the  advisability  of  publishing  it,  than  for 
the  perfect  smoothness  and  spadousness  of  its  style.  These 
qualities  Beethoven  at  first  naturally  found  easier  to  retain  with 
less  dramatic  material,  as  in  the  other  trios  in  the  same  opiu, 
but  the  C  minor  trio  does  not  stand  alone.  It  represents,  per- 
haps, the  most  numerous,  as  certainly  the  noblest,  class  of 
Beethoven's  -eariy  works.-  Certainly  the  smallest  dass  is  that 
in  which  there  is  unznistakable  imitation  of  Mozart,  and  it  is 
significant  that  almost  all  examples  of  this  dass  are  works  for- 
wind  izistruments,  where  the  technical  limitations  ziarrowly 
determine  the  style  and  discourage  the  composer  from  taking 
things  seriously.  Such  works  are  the  beautiful  and  popular 
septet,  the  quintet  fo^^  pianoforte  and  wind  instruments  (modelled 
superficially,  yet  dosdy  and  with  a  kind  of  modest  ambition,  on 
Mozart's  wonderful  work  for  the  same  combination)  and,  on  a 
somewhat  higher  levd,  the  trio  for  pianoforte,  dazinet  and 
violoncello,  op.  11, 

It  is  futile  to  discuss  the  point  at  which  Beethoven's  second 
manner  may  be  said  to  begin,  but  be  has  himself  given  us  ex- 
cellent evidence  as  to  when  and  how  his  first  manner  (as  far  as 
that  is  a  single  thing)  became  impoasiblie  to  him.  Through  quite 
a  large  number  of  works,  beginiung  perhaps  with  the  great 
string  quintet,  op.  29,  new  types  of  harmonic  and  emotional 
txprtBdon  had  been  aMimflated  into  a  style  at  least  intelligible 
from  Mozart's  point  of  view.  Indeed,  Beethoven's  favourite 
way  of  ^F^|*rging  his  range  of  expression  often  seems  to  consist  in 
allowing  the  Titanic  force  of  his  new  inventions  and  the  formal 
beauty  of  the  old  art  to  indicate  by  their  contrast  a  new  world 
grander  and  lovelier  than  other.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  C  major 
quintet,  the  new  elements  are  too  perfectly  asiimilated  for  the 
contrast  to  appear.  The  range  of  key  and  depth  of  thought  is 
beyond  that  of  Beethoven's  first  maimer,  but  the  smoothness  is 
that  of  Mozart.  In  the  three  pianoforte  sonatas,  op.  31,  the 
struggle  of  the  transition  is  as  manifest  as  its  accomplishment  is 
triumphant.  The  first  movement  of  the  fizit  sonata  (in  G  major) 
deab  with  widdy  separated  keys  on  new  prindples.  These  are 
embodied  in  a  style  which  for  abruptness  and  jocular  paradox 
is  hardly  surpassed  by.  Beethoven's  most  nervous  eariy  works. 
The  exceptionally  ornate  and  dilatory  sipw  movement  reads 
ahnost  like  a  protest;  while  the  finale  begins  as  if  to  show  that 
humour  should  be  beautiful,  and  ends  by  making  fun  of  the 
beauty.  The  second  sonata  (in  D  minor)  is  the  greatest  work 
Beethoven  had  as  yet  writteiL  Its  first  movement,  already  dted 
above  in  connexion  with  the  dramatic  sequences  in  op.  a,  No.  a, 
is,  like  that  of  the  Sonata  Appasstonata,  a  locus  classicus  for  such 


powerful  means  of  expression.  And  it  h  worth  noting  that  the 
only  sketch  known  of  this  movement  is  a  sketch  in  whi^  nothing 
but  its  sequential  plan  is  indicated.  In  the  third  sonata  Beet- 
hoven enjoys  on  a  higher  plane  an  experience  he  had  often 
indulged  in  before,  the  attainment  of  smoothnfts  and  breadth 
by  means  of  a  ddicatdy  humorous  cahn  which  gives  scope  to  the 
finer  subtleties  of  his  new  thoughts. 

Beethoven  himself  wrote  to  his  publisher  that  these  three 
sonatas  represented  a  new  [diase  in  his  st^;  but  when  «c 
realize  his  artistic  consdentiousness  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  be  contemporary  with  larger  works  Hke  the  and  syia- 
phony,  which  are  far  more  characteristic  of  his  first  manner. 
His  whole  devdopment  is  entirdy  ruled  by  his  detenninaticm  to 
let  nothing  pass  until  it  has  been  completdy  mastered,  and  kng 
before  this  his  sketch-books  show  that  he  had  many  ambttwas 
ideas  for  a  zst*  symphony,  and  that  it  was  a  deliberate  process 
that  made  his  ambitions  dwindle  into  something  that  oouki  be 
safdy  realized  in  the  masterly  little  comedy  with  which  he  began 
his  orchestral  career.  The  easy  breadth  and  power  of  the  3sd 
symphony  represents  an  ami^y  suffident  advance,  and  leaves 
IJs  forces  free  to  develop  in  less  eipensive  forms  those  vast 
energies  for  which  afterwards  the  orchestra  end  the  string-quartet 
were  to  become  the  natiiral  fidd. 

In  the  "Waldstdn"  sonata,  0^.  53,  we  see  Beethoven's 
second  mazmer  literally  disphuing  his  fixst;  that  is  U>  say,  «c 
reach  a  state  of  things  at  which  the  two  can  00  kmger  focm  aa 
{urtistic  contrast  The  work,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  <»ly  perfect, 
but  has  all  the  qualities  of  art  in  which  the  newest  dements  have 
long  been  familiar.  The  opening  is  <m  the  same  hannoroc  ttaa 
of  thought  as  that  of  the  sonata,  op.  3z,  No.  i,  but  there  is  bo 
longer  the  slightest  need  for  a  paradoxical  or  jocular  manner. 
On  the  contrary,  the  harmonies  are  hdd  together  by  an  ocdeziy 
sequence  in  the  bass,  and  the  onrush  is  that  of  some  cahn  ^inraal 
energy  of  lutture.  The  short  introduction  to  the  finak  is  har- 
monically and  emotionally  the  most  profound  thing  in  the  sonats, 
while  the  finale  itself  uses  every  new  resource  in  the  trhunphaat 
attainment  of  a  leisure  more  splendid  than  any  conceivable  is 
the  most  spadous  'of  Mozart's  rondos.  Yet  it  is  wdl  knova 
that  Beethoven  originally  intended  the  beautiful  oMdaOo  in  F, 
afterwards  published  separatdy,  to  be  the  slow  movement  of 
this  sonata.  That  andante  »,  like  the  finak,  a  spacious  and 
gorgeous  rondo,  which  probably  Beethoven  himself  coidd  not 
have  written  at  an  earlier  period.  The  modtilation  to  D  fiat  is 
its  prindpal  theme,  azui  that  to  G  flat  near  the  end,  are  its  chid 
harmonic  effects  and  stand  out  in  beautiful  rdief  within  its 
limits.  After  the  first  movement  of  thu  Waldstein -sonata  they 
would  be  flat  and  colourless.  The  sketdi-books  shoiw  thaf 
Beethoven,  when  he  first  planned  the  sonata,  was  by  no  meais 
inattentive  to  the  balance  of  harmonic  colour  in  the  whole  sdxae, 
but  that  at  first  he  did  not  realize  how  far  that  scheme  was 
going  to  carry  him.  Heoriginally  thought  of  the  slow  movesMst 
as  in  E  major,  a  remote  key  to  which,  however,  he  soon  asigned 
the  more  intimate  position  of  complementary  key  in  the  fint 
moveinent  He  then  worked  at  the  slow  movement  in  F  with 
such  zest  that  he  did  not  discover  untQ  the  whok  sonata  n 
finished  that  he  had  raised  the  6at  and  last  movements  to  aa 
Altogether  higher  plane  of  thou^t,  thoun^  the  reduzkdaacy  of 
the  two  rondos  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  unusual  kngth  of  the 
sonata  were  so  obvious  that  his  friends  ventured  to  point  thea 
out  Beethoven's  revision  of  his  earliest  works  Is  now  known 
to  have  been  extensive  and  drastic;  but  this  is  the  fint  instaaoe, 
azid  Piddio  and  the  quartet  in  B  flat,  op.  Z3Z,  are  the  only  other 
instances,  of  any  later  work  needing  important  altcratioa  after 
it  was  completdy  executed.  From  this  point  up  to  op,  zot  we 
may  study  Beethoven's  second  maimer  entirdy  free  from  any 
survivals  of  his  first,  even  as  a  legitimate  contrast;  though  it 
is  as  impossible  to  fix  a  point  bdore  which  his  tl^ 
cannot  bie  traced  a:^  it  is  to  iguore  the  premonitloDS  of 
manner  in  his  early  works.  The  distingutahing  featuzcsia 
Beethoven's  second  style  are  the  result  of  a  condition  of  ait  ia 


which  enormous  new  possibilities  have  become  so  well  known  that 
there  is  no  need  for  stating  them  abruptly,  pandcaaca^y  or 
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cmphatlcaOy,  bat  abo  09  need  for  irorking  them  out  to  remote 
condusioiu.  Hence  these  works  have  become  for  most  people 
the  best-known  and  best-loved  type  of  classical  music  In  their 
perfect  fusion  of  untranslatable  dramatic  emotion  with  every 
beauty  of  musical  design  and  tone  they  have  never  been  equalled, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  any  other  art  can  show  a  wider  range  of 
thought  embodied  in  a  more  perfect  form.  In  music  itself  there 
is  nothing  else  of  so  wide  a  range  without  grave  artistic  defects 
from  which  Beethoven  is  entirely  free.  Wagnerian  opera  aims 
at  an  ideal  as  tndy  artistic,  and  in  so  far  of  wider  range  than 
Beethoven's  that  it  passes  beyond  the  bounds  of  pure  music 
altogether.  Within  those  bounds  Beethoven  remained,  and 
even  the  apparent  exceptions  (such  as  Piddio  and  his  two  great 
examples  of  "  programme  music,"  the  Fasloral  Symphony  and 
the  sonata,  Les  Adieux)  only  show  how  universal  his  conception 
of  pure  music  is.  Extraneous  ideas  had  here  struck  him  as 
magnificent  material  for  instrumental  music,  and  he  never 
troubled  to  argue  whether  instrumental  music  is  the  better 
or  worse  for  expressing  extraneous  ideas.  To  describe  the  works 
of  Beethoven's  second  period  here  would  be  to  describe  a  library 
of  well-known  classics,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  further 
details  to  the  articles  on  Sonata  FoRifS,  Contxapuntai  Fouis, 
Haucony  and  Instrumentation.  It  remains  for  us  to  attempt 
to  indicate  the  essential  features  of  his  third  st>'le,  and  to  conclude 
with  a  survey  of  his  influence  on  the  history  of  music 

Beethoven's  third  style  arose  imperceptibly  from  his  second. 
His  deafness  had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  for  aU  his  epoch-making 
discoveries  in  orchestral  effect  date  from  the  time  when  he  was 
already  far  too  much  inconvenienced  to  test  them  in  a  way  which 
would  satisfy  any  one  who  depended  more  upon  his  ear  than  upon 
his  imagination.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  there  are  no 
important  features  in  Beethoven's  latest  style  that  may  not  be 
paralleled  by  the  tendencies  of  all  great  artists  who  have  handled 
their  material  until  it  contains  nothing  that  has  not  been  long 
familiar  with  them.  Such  tendencies  lead  to  an  extreme  simplicity 
of  form,  underlying  an  elaboration  of  detail  which  may  at  first 
seem  bewfldering  until  we  realise  that  it  is  purely  the  working  out 
to  its  logical  conclusions  of  some  idea  as  simple  and  natural  as  the 
form  itself.  The  form,  however,  will  be  not  merely  simple,  but 
individual  Different  works  will  show  such  striking  external 
differences  of  form  that  a  criticism  which  applies  merely  a  priori 
or  historic  standards  will  be  tempted  by  the  fallacy  that  there  is 
less  form  in  a  number  of  such  markedly  different  works  than  in  a 
number  of  works  that  have  one  scheme  in  common.  All  this  is 
eminently  the  case  with  Beethoven's  last  works.  The  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  themes  of  the  first  two  movements  of  the 
quartet  in  B  flat,  op.  131,  and  the  tremendous  complexity  of  the 
texture  into  which  they  are  woven,  at  first  impress  us  as  some- 
thing mysterious  and  intangible  rather  than  astonishing.  The 
boldness  with  which  the  slow  introduction  is  blended  in  broad 
statement  and  counter-statement  with  the  allegro,  is  directly 
impressive,  as  is  also  the  entry  of  the  second  subject  with  its 
dark  harmony  and  tone,  but  the  work  needs  long  familiarity 
before  its  vast  mass  of  thought  reveals  itself  to  us  in  its  true 
lucidity.  Such  works  are  "dark  with  excessive  bright."  When 
we  enter  into  them  they  arc  transparent  as  far  as  our  vision 
extends,  and  their  darkness  is  that  of  a  depth  that  shines  as  we 
penetrate  it.  In  all  probability  only  a  veil  of  familiarity  prevents 
our  finding  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  in  Beethoven's  earlier 
works.  What  is  undoubtedly  newest  in  the  bst  works  is  the 
enormous  development  of  those  polyphonic  elements  which  are 
always  essential  to  the  life  of  a  composition,  but  which  have 
very  different  functions  and  degrees  of  prominence  in  different 
forms  and  stages  of  the  art.  Polyphony  inevitably  draws 
attention  to  detail,  and  thus  Beethoven  in  his  middle  period 
found  its  more  obvious  manifestations  but  little  conducive  to 
the  breadth  of  designs  which  were  not  as  yet  suffidently  familiar 
to  take  any  but  the  foremost  place.  Hence,  among  other 
interesting  features  of  that  second  period,  his  marked  preference 
for  themes  founded  on  rhythmic  figiu-es  of  one  note,  e.g.  the 
famotis  **  four  taps  "  in  the  C  minor  symphony;  an  identical 
rhythm  in  a  meloidioas  theme  of  very  different  character  in  the 


G  major  concertb;  a  similar  figure  in  the  Sonata  Appassionato; 
the  first  theme  of  the  seherxo  of  the  F  major  quartet,  op.  50,  No.  i , 
and  the  drum-beats  in  the  violin  concerto.  Such  rhythms  give 
thematic  life  to  an  inner  part  without  causing  it  to  assume  such 
melodic  interest  as  might  distract  the  attention  from  the  flow 
of  the  surface.  But  in  proportion  as  polyphony  loses  its  danger 
so  does  the  prominence  of  such  rhythmic  figures  decrease,  until 
in  Beethoven's  last  works  they  are  no  more  noticeable  than  other 
kinds  of  simplicity.  The  impression  of  crowded  detail  is  naturally 
more  prominent  the  smaller  the  means  with  which  Beethoven 
works  and  the  less  outwardly  dramatic  his  thought  Thus 
those  most  gigantic  of  all  musical  designs,  the  gth  symphony, 
and  the  Mass  in  D,  are,  but  for  the  mechaniol  difficulties  of  the 
choral  writing,  almost  like  works  of  the  second  period  as  far  as 
direct  impressiveness  is  concerned;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
enormous  pianoforte  sonata,  op.  106,  is  in  its  first  three  move- 
ments easier  to  follow  than  the  extremely  terse  and  subtle  works 
on  a  smaller  scale  that  preceded  it  (sonau  in  A  major,  iok«  and 
the  two  sonatas  for  violoncello,  op.  X02). 

His  enormous  development  of  polyphonic  interest  soon  led 
Beethoven  to  employ  the  fugue,  not  only,  as  in  previous  works, 
by  way  of  episodic  contrast  to  passages  and  designs  in  which  the 
form  and  not  the  texture  is  the  main  object  of  interest,  but  as 
the  culminating  expression  of  a  condition  or  art  in  which  the 
unity  of  form  and  texture  is  so  perfect  that  the  mind  is  free  to 
concentrate  itself  on  the  texture  alone.  This  union  was  not 
effected  without  a  struggle,  the  traces  of  which  present  a  close 
parallel  to  that  abrupt  emphasis  which  we  noticed  in  some  of 
Beethoven's  early  works.  In  his  fugue-writing  the  notion  that 
the  chief  interest  Uea  in  the  texture  is  as  yet  so  difficult  to  hold 
together  with  the  perception  that  these  fugues  are  based  on  a 
modem  firmness  and  range  of  form,  that  the  texture  is  forced 
upon  the  listener's  attention  by  a  continual  series  of  ruthlessly 
logical  bold  strokes  of  harmony.  From  this  and  from  the 
notorious  violence  of  Beethoven's  choral  writing,  and  also  from 
his  well-known  technical  struggles  in  his  years  of  pupilage,  the 
easy  inference  has  been  drawn  that  Beethoven  never  was  a  great 
master  of  counterpoint,  an  inference  that  is  absolutely  irreconcil- 
able with  such  plain  facts  as,  to  take  but  one  eariy  example,  the 
brilliant  piece  of  triple  counterpoint  in  the  andante  of  the  string 
quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  18,  No.  4,  and  the  complete  absence  of 
anything  h'ke  crudeness  in  his  handling  of  harmonics,  basses  or 
inner  parts  at  any  period  of  his  career.  Beethoven  may  have 
mastered  some  tMngs  with  difficulty,  but  he  mastered  nothing 
incompletely;  and  where  he  is  not  orthodox  it  is  safest  to 
conclude  that  orthodoxy  is  wrong.  Had  he  lived  for  another 
ten  years  he  would  certainly  have  produced  an  immense  amount 
of  choral  work,  and  with  it  many  other  great  instrumental  works 
in  which  this  last  remaining  element  of  conflict  between  texture 
and  form  would  ha ve«  dwindled  away.  But  while  this  would 
doubtless  result  in  such  work  being  easier  to  follow  and  might 
even  have  given  us  a  version  of  the  great  fugue,  op.  133  (discarded 
from  the  string-quartet,  op.  131),  that  did  not  surpass  the  bounds 
of  practic.'il  performance,  it  would  yet  be  no  sound  criterion  by 
which  to  stigmatize  as  an  immaturity  the  roughness  of  the 
polyphonic  works  that  we  know.  That  roughness  is,  like  the 
abrupt  epigrammatic  manner  of  some  of  his  early  works,  the 
necessary  condition  in  which  such  material  realizes  mature 
expression.  Without  it  that  material  could  receive  but  the 
academic  handling  of  a  dead  language.  And  by  it  was  created 
that  permanent  reconciliation  of  polyphony  and  form  from  which 
has  arisen  almost  all  that  is  true  in  "  Romantic  "  music,  all  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  thematic  technique  of  Wagnerian  opera,  and 
all  the  perfect  smoothness  of  Brahms's  polyphony. 

The  incalculable  depth  of  thought  and  closeness  of  texture  in 
Beethoven's  later  works  are,  of  course,  the  embodiment  of  a  no 
less  incalculable  emotional  power.  If  we  at  times  feel  that  the 
last  quartets  are  more  introspective  than  dramatic,  that  is 
only  because  Beethoven's  dramatic  sense  is  higher  than  we  can 
realize.  The  subject  is  too  kirge  and  too  subtle  for  dogmatism 
to  be  profiuble;  and  we  cannot  in  Beethoven's  case,  as  we  can 
in  Bach's,  cite  a  complete  series  of  illustrations  of  his  musical 
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ideas  from  his  treatment  in  choral  music  of  words  which  them- 
selves interpret  the  intention  of  the  composer.  There  is  so  little 
but  the  music  itself  by  which  one  can  express  Beethoven's 
thought,  that  the  utmost  we  can  do  here  is  to  refer  the  reader, 
as  before,  to  the  articles  on  Sonata  Forms,  Harmony,  Instru- 
mentation, Opera  and  Music,  where  he  will  find  further 
attempts  to  indicate  in  what  sense  pure  music  can  be  described 
as  dramatic  and  expressive  of  emotion. 

As  our  range  of  investigation  widens,  and  thoroughness  of 
analysis  and  study  increases,  so  we  shall  surely  find  in  ourselves 
an  evcr-deeptening  conviction  that  Beethoven,  whether  in  range, 
depth  and  truth  of  thought,  perfect  sense  oi  beauty,  or  absolute 
conscientiousness  of  execution,  is  the  greatest  musician,  per- 
haps the  greatest  artist,  that  ever  lived.  There  is  no  means  of 
measuring  Beethoven's  influence  upon  subsequent  music.  Every 
composer  of  every  school  claims  it.  The  immense  changes  he 
brought  about  in  the  range  of  music  have  their  most  obvious 
effect  in  the  possibilities  of  emotional  expression;  and  so  any 
outbreak  of  vulgarity  or  sentimentality  can  with  impunity  claim 
descent  from  Beethoven,  though  its  ancestry  nby  be  no  higher 
than  Meyerbeer.  Again,  we  have  already  referred  to  that 
confusion  of  thought  which  regards  a  series  of  works  markedly 
different  in  form  as  containing  less  form  than  any  number  of 
works  cast  in  one  mould.  Hence  the  works  of  Beethoven's  third 
period  have  been  cited  in  defence  of  more  than  one  "  revolution," 
attempted  in  a  form  which  never  existed  in  any  true  classic,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  something  the  revolutionist  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  inventing.  To  measure  Beethoven's  influence  is 
like  measuring  Shakespeare's.  It  is  an  influence  either  too 
vaguely  universal  to  name  or  too  profoundly  artistic  to  analyse. 
Perhaps  the  truest  account  of  it  would  be  that  which  ignored  its 
presence  in  the  works  of  ill-balanced  artists,  or  even  in  the  works  of 
those  who  profited  merely  by  an  increase  of  technical  and  harmonic 
resource  which,  though  effected  by  Beethoven,  would,  after  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  almost  certainly 
have  to  some  extent  arisen  from  sheer  necessity  oi  finding 
expression  for  the  new  experience  of  humanity,  if  Beethoven  had 
never  existed.  Setting  aside,  then,  all  instances  of  mere  domina- 
tion, and  of  a  permanently  established  new  world  of  musical 
thought,  and  omitting  Schubert  and  Weber  as  contemporaries, 
the  one  attracted  and  the  other  partly  repelled,  we  may,  perhaps, 
take  three  later  composers,  Schumann,  Wagner  and  Brahms,  as 
the  leading  examples  of  the  way  in  which  Beethoven's  influence 
is  definitely  traceable  as  a  creative  force.  The  depth  and 
solemnity  of  Beethoven's  melody  and  later  polyphonic  richness 
is  a  leading  source  of  Schumann's  inspiration,  though  Schumann's 
artistic  schemes  exclude  any  high  degree  of  formal  organization 
on  a  large  scale.  Beethoven's  late  polyphony  is  carried  on  by 
Brahms  to  the  point  at  which  perfect  smoothness  of  style  is  once 
more  possible,  and  there  is  no  aspect  of  his  form  which  Brahms 
neglects  or  fails  to  realize  with  that  complete  originah'ty  which 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  its  ancestry.  Wagner  does  not  handle 
the  same  art-forms;  his  task  is  different,  but  Beethoven  was  the 
inspiring  source,  not  only  of  his  purely  musical  sense,  but  also  of 
his  whole  sense  of  dramatic  contrast  and  fitness.  When  he  had 
shaken  off  the  influence  of  Meyerbeer,  which  has  so  often  been 
confused  with  that  of  Beethoven,  there  remained  to  him,  pre- 
eminently in  his  mtisic  and  more  imperiectly  realized  in  his  drama, 
a  power  of  combining  contrasted  emotions  such  as  is  the  privilege 
of  only  the  very  greatest  dramatic  artists.  Bach  and  Beethoven 
are  the  sources  of  the  polyphonic  means  of  expression  by  which 
he  attains  this.  Beethoven  alone  is  the  extraneous  source  of  his 
knowledge  that  it  was  possible.  And  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
in  the  history  of  art  that  there  will  never  be  a  time  when  Beet- 
hoven's work  does  not  occupy  the  central  place  in  a  sound 
musical  mind. 

Annotated  List  of  Beethoven's  Works 

Up  to  1823  we  give  in  moct  cases  the  dates  of  publication,  the  date 
of  composition  bieing  generally  from  one  to  three  years  earlier. 
Beethoven  seldom  haid  lets  than  a  dozen  projects  in  hand  at  once, 
and  their  immediaie  chronology  is  inextricable;  whereas  publication 
generally  means  final  revision.    This  list  is  purposely  incomplete 


in  order  that  unimportant  works  may  not  distract 
when  they  are  late  and  on  a  large  scale. 
Sonata  «  Pianoforte  sonata. 

Violin  or  violoncello  sonau  "for  pianoforte,  V.  or  Vc 
Pianoforte  trio-Pfte..  V.,  Vc. 
Pianoforte  quartet  "Pfu.,  V.,  viola  and  Vc. 
String  trio  -  v.,  Va..Vc. 
String  quartet -W..  Va.  and  Vc 
Pianoiforte  or  violin  concerto  ■"Concerto  with  orchestra. 
1 7^5'  3  pfcc*  quartets,  of  which  the  third  contains  important  material 
for  the  sonatas,  ob.  2.  Nos.  i  and  y 

(Thayer's  attribution  of  the  masteriy  bagatelles,  op.  33. 
publtslied  1803.  to  this  period  can  only  ne  ratiooallaed 
by  some  similar  rough  first  idea.) 
1790.  24  variations  on  an  air  b]^  Rightni  (published  1801).  A  very 
remarkable  work,  anticipating  Schumann's  PapHloms  ia 
its  humorous  close.  It  was  Beethoven's  chief  eariy  teir> 
dt'fofct  In  pianoforte  playing. 
1795*  3  pfte.  trios,  op.  1  (Eb.  G,  C  minor). 

1 796.  \  pfte.  sonatas,  op,  2  (F  minor,  A  and  C.  dedicated  to  HaydoV 

1797.  String  trio,  op.  i,  2  viobncello  sonatas,  op.  5,  F  and  C  csi, 

sonata,  op.  7.  E>. 

1798.  3  string  trios,  ob.  9:  G,  D,  C  ml,  %  sonatas,  o^.  to  (C  oL 

F,  D).  Trio  for  pfte..  clarinet  ana  violoncelfe  m  B>.r^.  1 1. 
I799*  3  violin  sonatas  (D,  A,  Eb),  op.  12.  Pfte.  sonau  {Pctkctsi^ 
not  Beethoven  s  title)  C  mi,  op.  13,  2  pfte.  sonatas,  ep.  14. 
E.  G  (the  first  arranged  by  the  composer  as  a  string  qaactet 
in  F). 

1801.  Pianoforte  concertos.  0^.  15  in  C,  cp.  19  in  Bb.ftiK  Utter 

composed  first).  Qumtet  for  pianoforte  and  wud  initni- 
ments,  op.  16  (also  arranged,  with  new  details,  as  quartet 
for  pianoforte  and  strings),  composed  1797.  6  stri*;; 
quartets,  op.  1 8  (F,  G.  D.  C  mi.,  A«  Bb).  1st  sympbony  (C  >. 
op.  21.  2  violin  sonatas,  A  mi.,  op.  23:  F  ma.,  t^.  24 
(made  into  two  o^au-numbers  by  an  accident  in  tbtformst 
of  the  volumes). 

1802.  Pianoforte  score  of  the  Prometheus  ballet,  op,  24  (ousted  by 

the  F  ma.  violin  sonata,  and  reissued  as  op.  43).  Soma 
in  Bb,  op.  22.  Sonata  in  Ab.  op.  26  (with  the  foaenl 
march).  2  sonatas  ("  quasi  fantasia  "),  op.  27.  E>,  Csm 
Sonata  in  O.op.  28  {Pastorale  not  Beethoven's  title).  Strv:; 
quintet  in  C,  op.  29. 

1803.  3  violin  sonatas,  ob.  30  (A,  C  mi.,  G).    3  sonatas,  ^p.  iU^C 

D  mi.,  Eb  (the  last  appearing  in  1804). 

Variations,  op.  34.  15  variations  and  fugue  00  thcsae  froa 
Prometheus,  oP.  35. 

1804.  Tnd  symphony  (U),  0p.  36  (1802).    3rd  pfte.  concerto  (C  as). 

op.  37  (1800). 

1805.  The  "  Kreutzer "  sonau.  op,  47.  fur  pfte.  and  violin  (A) 

(finale  at  first  intended  for  ot.  30,  Nol  i). 

"  Waldstcin  "  sonau  for  pite..  ob.  53  (C).  First  veraoa 
of  opera  Leonore  in  three  acts  (with  overture  **  No.  2  **). 
1606.  Sonau  in  F,  op.  54.  Eroica  Symphony.  No.  1.  op.  53  (Eb). 
written  in  1804  in  honour  of  Napdeon  Booapane.  h 
was  just  finished  when  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  bad 
made  himself  emperor,  and  Bcctho\'cn  was  with  dttBcidrv 
restrained  from  destroying  the  score.  It  is  still  the  fet^ec 
extant  perfect  design  in  instrumental  music-  The  fmaSt 
glorifies  the  material  (and  much  of  the  form)  of  the  \-ara< 
tions.  op.  35.  The  scheno  U  the  first  full-sized  example  oi 
Beethoven  s  special  tvpe. 

Leonore  reproduced  in  two  acts  with  overture  Na  3. 
32  variations  in  C  mi.  (no  ^ptu-number.  but  a  vrry  im- 
porunt  work  on  the  lines  of  a  modernized  c&dcoKsr). 

1807.  Triple  concerto  (pfte.,  V.  and  Vc).  op.  56.  chieAy  intere^ins 

as  a  study  for  the  true  concerto-form  which  had  gt^^a 
Beethoven  difficulty.  Sonau,  op.  57  (F  mi..  AppasszsK^ 
not  Beethoven's  title).  New  overture,  Leeaore,  "  No-  i," 
composed  for  projected  performance  of  the  opera  at 
Prague  (posthumously  published  as  op.  138). 

1808.  4th  pfte.  concerto,  op.  58  (C).    3  string  quartets,  ep.  ^T. 

E  mi.,  C  (dedicated  to  Count  Rasoumovsky.  in  oomfSmevt. 
to  whom  Russian  tunes  appear  in  the  finale  of  Nol  i  aisd 
the  uherzo  of  No.  a).    Overture  to  Ctfrtofanau,  •p.  6>. 

1809.  4th  symphony,  0^.  60  (Bb).    Vkdin  concerto  (D).  «A  61 'also 

arranged  by  the  composer  for  pianoforte),  sth  symph^>ry. 
op.  67  (C  mi.)  (1806).  the  first  in  which  trombones  appear. 
6th  symphony  (Pastorale),  op.  68:  viokmocUo  sooua. 
op.  69  (A).    2  pianoforte  tnos,  op.  70  (D.  Eb). 

1810.  Pianoforte  score  of  Leonore  (2nd  version)  puUisfaed.-   String 

quartet,  op.  74  (Eb,  called  **  Harp  "^because  of  pisacsso 
passages  in  first  movement).  Fanusia,  op.  Tf*  interesting 
as  consisting  of  a  long  and  canrkioas  series  of  dramatic 
bttinnings  and  breakings  off  01  themes,  as  tf  in  aeardi  for 
a  firm  idea,  which  is  at  last  found  and  deveksped  as  a  set 
of  variations.  This  scheme  thus  foreshadows  the  choral 
finale  of  the  9th  symphony  even  more  significantly  than  the 
Choral  FanUsia. 

Sonau,  ob.  78.  F9  (extremely  terse  and  subtle,  aad  a  great 
favourite  with  Beethoven,  who  preferred  it  u>  the  Ctnij. 
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movement  written  when  the  archduke  Rudolph  had  to 
leave  Vienna  (4th  May  1809).  and  the  rest  on  hia  return  on 
the  30th  of  January  i8ia  It  was  an  anxious  time  both 
for  Beethoven  and  nis  excellent  royal  friend,  for  whom  he 
had  great  affection.  (Battle  of  Wagram,  6th  July  1809.) 
(We  may  here  note  that  9^.  Sib  b  an  unimportant  and  very 
early  sextet.)  The  overture  to  Etmoni,  op.  84;  Ckristus 
am  Oelberge  (the  Mount  of  Olives),  cp.  85,  oratorio  (prob- 
ably oompoced  between  1800  and  its  first  performance  In 
1803). 
18 la.  The  rest  of  the  Egmont  music,  op.  84.  ist  mass,  op,  87  (C) 
(first  performance,  1807). 

18 14.  Final  version  of  Leonore,  performed  as  Fiddio  with  great 

alterations,  skilful  revision  of  the  libretto,  very  imporunt 
new  material  in  the  music  and  a  new  overture. 

1815.  Sonata,  op.  90  (E  mi.). 

1816.  7tb  symphony,  op.  92  (A);  8th  symphony,  op.  93  (F)  (Beet- 

hoven was  planning  a  group  of  three  of  which  the  last  was 
to  be  in  D  mi.,  which  we  shall  find  significant).    StriAg 

fiuartet,  op.  95  (F  mi.).    Violin  sonata,  op.  96  (G).    Piano- 
orte  trio,  op.  07  (Bb);  Liederkreis,  op.vi. 

1817.  Sonata,  op.  loi  (the  first  indisputably  in  Beethoven's  "  third 

manner  ").  3  violoncello  sonatas,  op.  102  (C,  D,  the  second 
containing  Beethoven's  first  modem  instrumental  strict 
fugue). 

1819.  Arrangement  for  string  quintet,  op.  104,  of  C  ml  trio.  op.  i. 
No.  3  (a  wonderful  study  in  translation,  comparable  only 
to  Bach's  arrangements  and  very  unlike  Beethoven's  former 
essays  of  the  kind).  Sonata,  op.  106  (Bb).  the  largest  and 
most  symphonic  pianoforte  work  extant,  surpassed  in 
length  only  by  Bach's  Goldberg  variations  and  Beethoven's 
33  variations  on  Diabelli's  waltz. 

x8ai.  25  bcotch  songs  accompanied  by  pfte.,  V.  and  Vc,  op.  108 
(the  first  set  of  a  brge  and  much  neglected  collection, 
mostly  posthumous,  many  of  great  interest  and  beauty 
and  very  Beethovenish.  which  nas  shocked  persons  who 
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expect  sympathetic  insight  into  folk-music  to  prevail  over 
Beethoven's  artistic  impulse).  Sonata,  op.  too  (E). 
Sonata,  op.  no  (Ab).  Overture,  DU  Weike  des  Hauses, 
op.  124  (C),  a  magnificent  essay  In  orchestral  free  fugue, 
published  182s. 
18*3.  Sonata,  op.  ill  (XI  mi.,  the  last  pianoforte  sonaU).  33  vana- 
tions  on  a  walta  by  DIabelli.  who  sent  his  waits  round  to 
fifty-one  musklans  in  Austria  asking  each  to  contribute 
a  variation;  the  whole  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  left  by  the  war.  Beethoven 
answered  with  the  greatest  set  ever  written,  and  It  was 
published  In  a  separate  volume.  Among  the  other  fifty 
oompoacTS  were  Schubert  and  an  infant  prodigy  of  eleven, 
Franz  Liszt!  ,  .  .      «  .. 

The  mass  in  D  {Missa  SoUmnis).  op.  123,  begun  in  1818 
for  the  installation  of  the  archduke  Rudolph  as  arch- 
bishop of  OlmUtz,  was  not  finished  until  1826,  two  years 
after  the  Installation. 

The  9th  symphony,  op.  125  D  ml.  (see  note  on  7th  and 
8th  symphonies);  sketches  becun  18 17:  project  of  setting 
Schilfer's  Fretido  already  in  Beethoven's  mind  before  he 
Jeft  Bonn. 

6  bagatelles,  op.  126,  Beethoven's  last  pianoforte  work,  a 
very  remarkable  and  unaccountably  neglected  group  of 
carefully  contrasted  lyric  pieces. 

1824.  String  quartet,  op.  127  (Et,  published  1826). 

1825.  String  quartet,  op.  130  (Bb).  with  finale,  op.  133  (grand  fugue} ; 

string  quartet,  op.  132  (A  mi.,  with  slow  movement  in 
Lydian  mode,  a  Heuiger  Dankgesang  on  recovery  from 
illness.  Theme  of  finale  first  thought  of  as  for  instrumental 
finale  to  9th  symphony). 

1826.  String  quartet,  op.  131  (Cl  mi.).    String  quartet,  op.  135  (F). 

New  finale  to  op.  130.  Beethoven's  last  composition. 

(D.  F.  T.) 

AUTHOBITIES.— A.  W.  Thayer,  Berthooens  Leben  (1866- 1879); 
U  Nohl,  Life  of  Beethoven  (Eng.  trans.,  1884).  and  Letten  (Eng. 
trans..  1866):  Sir  G.  Grove,  Beethoven  and  his  Symphonies  (1896). 
and  in  Grove's  Dictionary  cf  Music. 

BCETLB  (O.  Eng.  bityi;  connected  with  "  bite  '0.  «  name 
cotnmonly  applied  to  those  insects  which  possess  homy  wing- 
cases;  it  is  used  to  denote  the  cockroaches  (q.v.)  (black  beetles), 
as  well  as  the  true  beetles  or  CoUoptera  {q.v'), the  two  belonging 
to  different  orders  of  Insecta. 

The  adjective  "beetle-browed."  and  similarly  "beetling" 
(of  a  diff),  are  derived  from  the  name  of  the  insect.  From 
another  word  (O.  Eng.  betd,  connected  with  "  beat ")  comes 
"  beetle  "  in  the  sense  of  a  mallet,  and  the  "  beetling-machine," 
which  subjects  fabrics  to  a  hammering  process. 


BBBTS,  NIKOLAAS  (1814-1903),  Dutch  poet,  was  bom  at 
Haarlem  on  the  13th  of  September  1814;  constant  references 
in  his  poems  and  sketches  show  how  deeply  the  beauty  of  that 
town  and  its  neighbourhood  impressed  his  imagination.  He 
studied' theology  in  Leiden,  but  gave  himself  early  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poetry.  In  his  youth  Beets  was  entirely  carried  away 
on  the  tide  of  Byrontsm  which  was  then  sweeping  over  Europe, 
and  his  early  works— yo5«  (1834),  Kuser  (1835)  and  Guy  de 
Vlaming  (1837)— are  gloomy  romances  of  the  most  impassioned 
type.  But  at  the  very  same  lime  he  was  beginning  in  prose  the 
composite  work  of  humour  and  observation  which  has  made  him 
famous,  and  which  certainly  had  nothing  that  was  in  the  least 
Byronic  about  it.  This  was  the  celebrated  Camera  Obscura 
(1839),  the  most  successful  imaginative  work  which  any  Dutch- 
man of  the  19th  century  produced.  This  work,  published  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Hildebrand,"  goes  back  in  its  earh'est 
inception  to  the  3rear  1835,  when  Beets  was  only  twenty-one. 
It  consists  of  complete  short  stories,  descriptive  sketches,  studies 
of  peasant  life — all  instinct  with  humour  and  pathos,  and 
written  in  a  style  of  great  charm;  it  has  been  reprinted  in 
countless  editions.  Beets  became  a  professor  at  the  university 
of  Leiden,  and  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  that  city.  In 
middle  life  he  published  further  collections  of  verse — Cornfiowers 
( 1853)  and  New  Poems  (1857) — in  which  the  romantic  melancholy 
was  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  to  have  left  in  its  place  a 
gentle  sentiment  and  a  depth  of  religious  feeling.  In  1873-1875 
Beets  collected  his  works  in  three  volumes.  In  April  1883  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Edin.  was  conferred  upon  him.  He 
died  at  Utrecht  on  the  13th  of  March  1903. 

BEFANA  (Ital.,  corrupted  from  Epifania,  Epiphany),  the 
Italian  female  counterpart  of  Santa  Claus,  the  Christmas  bene- 
factor (St  Nicholas).  On  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth  Night,  she  plays 
the  fairy  godmother  to  the  children,  filling  their  stockings  with 
presents.  Tradition  relates  that  she  was  too  busy  with  house 
duties  to  come  to  the  window  to  see  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  pass  on  their  journey  to  pay  adoration  to  the  Saviour, 
excusing  herself  on  the  ground  that  she  could  see  them  on  their 
return.  They  went  back  another  way,  and  Bcfana  is  alleged 
to  have  been  punished  by  being  obliged  to  look  for  them  for 
ever.  Her  legends  seem  to  be  rather  mixed,  for  in  spite  of  her 
Santa  Claus  character,  her  name  is  used  by  Italian  mothers  as  a 
bogey  to  frighten  the  babies.  It  was  the  custom  to  carry  her 
efiigy  through  Italian  towns  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany. 

BEFFROY  DE  RE16NY.  LOUIS  ABEL  (1757-1811),  French 
dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Laon  on  the  6th  of 
November  1757.  Under  the  name  of  "  Cousin  Jacques  "  he 
founded  a  periodical  called  Les  Lunes  ( 1 785- 1 787).  The  Courrier 
des  plains  ou  Carres pondance  du  Cousin  Jacques  avec  le  firma- 
ment  (i  788-1 792)  followed.  Nicodimc  dans  la  lune,  ou  la  rtvolu- 
tioH  pacifique  (1790)  a  three-act  farce,  is  said  to  have  had  more 
than  four  huncbed  representations.  In  spite  of  his  protests 
against  the  evils  of  the  Revolution  he  escaped  interference 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother,  Louis  £tienne  Beffroy,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention.  Of  La  Petite  Nanette  (1795) 
and  several  other  operas  he  wrote  both  the  words  and  the  music. 
His  Didionnaire  niologique  (3  vols.,  2795-1800)  of  the  chief 
actors  and  events  in  the  Revolution  was  interdicted  by  the 
police  and  remained  incomplete.  Be/Troy  spent  his  last  years 
in  retirement,  dying  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  December  181 1. 

BEGAS,  KARL  (i 794-1854),  German  historical  painter,  was 
bom  at  Heinsberg  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  father,  a  retired 
judge,  destined  him  for  the  legal  profcssion.but  the  boy's  tastes 
pointed  definitely  in  another  direction.  Even  at  school  he  was 
remarked  for  his  wonderful  skill  in  drawing  and  painting,  and  in 
181 2  he  was  permitted  to  visit  Paris  in  order  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  art.  He  studied  fw  eighteen  months  in  the  atelier  of  Gros 
and  then  began  to  work  independently.  In  1814  his  copy  of 
the  Madonna  della  Sedia  was  bought  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  was  attracted  by  the  young  artist  and  did  much  to  advance 
him.  He  was  engaged  to  paint  several  large  Biblical  pictures, 
and  in  1825,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  continued  to  produce 
paintings  which  were  pUiced  in  the  churches  of  Berlin  and 
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Potsdam.  Some  of  these  were  historical  pieces,  but  the  majority 
were  representations  of  Scriptural  incidents.  Begas  was  also 
celebrated  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  supplied  to  the  royal  gallery 
a  long  series  of  portraits  of  eminent  Prussian  men  of  letters. 
At  his  death  he  held  the  post  of  court  painter  at  Berlin.  His 
son  OsKAK  (X828-X883)  was  also  a  painter  and  professor  of 
painting  at  Bierlin.    Reinhold,  the  sculptor,  is  noticed  below. 

BEOAS,  REINHOLD  (1831-  ),  German  sculptor,  younger 
son  of  Karl  Begas,  the  painter,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  z  5th  of 
July  xSjz.  He  received  his  early  education  (i84fr-i85z)  in  the 
ateliers  of  C.  D.  Ranch  and  L.  Wic^uuuin.  During  a  period  of 
study  in  Italy,  from  1856  to  1858,  he  was  influenced  by  Bflcklin 
and  Lenbach  in  the  direction  of  a  naturalistic  style  in  sculpture. 
This  tendency  was  marked  in  the  group  "  Borussia,"  executed 
for  the  facade  of  the  exchange  in  Berlin,  which  first  brought 
him  into  general  notice.  In  z86i  be  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  art  school  at  Weimar,  but  retained  the  appointment  only 
a  few  months.  That  he  was  chosen,  after  competition,  to  execute 
the  statue  of  Schiller  for  the  Gendarmen  Markt  in  Berlin,  was  a 
high  tribute  to  the  fame  be  had  already  acqtiired;  and  the  result, 
one  of  the  finest  statues  in  the  German  metropolis,  entirely 
justified  his  selectioxL  Since  the  year  1870,  Begas  has  entirely 
dominated  the  plastic  art  in  Prussia,  but  espedally  in  Berlin. 
Among  his  chief  works  during  this  period  are  the  colossal  statue 
of  Borussia  for  the  Hall  of  Glory;  the  Neptune  fountain  in 
bronze  on  the  Schlossplats;  the  statue  of  Alexander  von  Hum* 
boldt,  all  in  Berlin;  the  sarcophagus  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Friedenskirche  at  Potsdam;  and, 
lastly,  the  national  monument  to  the  emperor  William  (see 
Berlin),  the  statue  of  Bismarck  before  the  Reichstag  building, 
and  several  of  the  statues  in  the  Siegesallee.  He  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sarcophagus  of  the  empress  Frederick. 

See  A.  G.  Meyer,  "  Relnhold  Begas'*  in KUnstUr4lionograpkieH, 
ed.  H.  Knackfuss,  Heft  xx.  (Bieleteld,  1897;  new  ed..  1901). 

BIOOAR,  one  who  begs,  particularly  one  who  gains  his  living 
by  asking  the  charitable  contributions  of  others.  The  word, 
with  the  verbal  form  "  to  beg,"  in  Middle  En^h  beggm.  Is  of 
obscure  history.  The  words  appear  firat  in  Enf^  in  the  zath 
oentuzy,  and  were  early  connected  with  "  bag,"  with  reference 
to  the  receptacle  for  alms  carried  by  the  begjais.  The  most 
probable  derivation  of  the  word,  and  that  now  generally  accepted, 
is  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  lay  communities 
known  as  Beguines  and  Be^iards,  which,  shortly  after  their 
esUblishment,  followed  the  friars  in  the  practice  of  mendicancy 
(see  BccumEs).  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the 
origin  of  "  beg  "  and  "  beggars  "  is  to  be  found  in  a  rare  Old 
English  word,  bedecian,  of  the  same  meaning,  which  a  apparently 
connected  with  the  (Sothic  bidjan^  d.  German  betkln;  but 
between  the  occurrence  of  bedecian  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century 
and  the  appearance  of  "  beggar  "  and  "  beg  "  in  the  Z3th,  there 
is  a  blank,  and  no  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  great  diange 
inform.  For  the  English  law  relating  to  begging  and  its  history, 
see  Chasity,  Pook  Law  and  Vagrancy. 

BBGQAR-MY-NEIGHBOUR,  a  simple  card-game.*  An  ordinary 
pack  is  divided  equally  between  two  players,  and  the  cards  are 
held  with  the  backs  upwards.  The  first  player  lays  down  his 
top  card  face  up,  and  the  opponent  plays  his  top  card  on  it, 
and  this  goes  on  alternately  as  long  as  no  court-card  appears; 
but  if  either  player  turns  up  a  court-card,  his  opponent  has  to 
play  four  ordinary  cards  to  an  ace,  three  to  a  king,  two  to  a 
queen,  one  to  a  knave,  and  when  he  has  done  so  the  other  player 
takes  all  the  cards  on  the  table  and  places  them  under  his  pack; 
if,  however,  in  the  count  of  this  playing  to  a  court-card,  another 
court-card  turns  up,  the  adversary  has  in  turn  to  play  to  this,  and 
as  long  as  neither  has  played  a  full  number  of  ordinary  cards  to 
any  court-card  the  trick  continues.  The  player  who  gets  all  the 
cards  into  his  hand  is  the  winner. 

BEGONIA  (named  from  M.  Begon,  a  French  patron  of  botany), 
a  large  genus  (natural  order,  Begoniaceae)  of  sucoilent  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  with  about  three  hundred. |md  fifty  species  in 
tropical  mobt  dimatcs,  especially  South  America  and  India. 
About  one  hundred  and  filty  spedn  are  known  in  cultivation, 


and  innumerable  varieties  and  hybrid  formi.  Many  are  tabenoi. 
The  flowers  are  usually  showy  and  large,  white,  roae,  scarlet 
or  yellow  in  colour;  they  are  unisexual,  the  male  '•«»»*»™'*g 
numerous  stamens,  the  female  having  a  large  inferior  owy  and 
two  to  four  branched  or  twisted  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  a  winged 
capsule  containing  numerous  minute  seeds.  Ihe  leaves,  wbkh  axe 
often  large  and  variegated,  are  unequal-sided. 

Cuttings  from  flowering  begonias  root  freely  in  sandy.  soil« 
if  placed  in  heat  at  any  season  when  moderatdy  firm;  as  soon 
as  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  3-iiL  pots,  in  saady 
loam  mixed  with  leaf -mould  and  sand.  They  should  be  stopped 
to  keep  them  bushy,  placed  in  a  light  situation,  and  thinly 
shaded  In  the  middle  of  very  bright  days.  In  a  few  weeks  they 
will  require  another  shift  They  should  not  be  overpotted,  bat 
instead  assisted  by  manure  water.  The  pots  should  be  placed 
in  a  light  pit  near  the  roof  glass.  The  summer-fiowcxinc  kinds 
will  soon  begin  blooming,  but  the  autumn  and  winter  fknreiing 
sorts  should  be  kept  growing  on  in  a  temperature  of  from  s^  to 
60?  by  night,  with  a  few  degrees  more  in  the  day.  The  tabaoo^ 
root^  sorts  require  to  be  kept  at  zest  in  winter,  in  a  medium 
temperature,  almost  but  not  quite  dry.  In  February  they  abmild 
be  potted  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  placed 
in  a  temperate  pit  until  May  or  June,  when  they  may  be  moved 
to  the  greenhouse  for  flowering.  II  they  af terwardb  get  at  ail 
pot-bound,  weak  manure  should  be  applied.  After  bLfnnffti^ 
the  supply  of  water  must  be  again  slackened;  in  winter  the 
plants  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  secure  from  frost;  they 
are  increased  by  late  summer  and  autumn  cutting  after  bci^ 
partially  cut  down. 

BEQUINBS  (Fr.  biguine,  Med.  Lat  beguina,  begina,  begkina), 
at  the  present  time  the  name  of  the  members  of  certain  lay 
sisterhoods  established  in  the  Netheriands  and  Germany,  the 
endosed  district  within  which  they  live  being  known  as  a  be- 
guinage  (Lat  beginagium).  The  equivalent  male  commwiities, 
called  also  Beguines  (Fr.  biguinSf  Lat  fcefntfri),  but  more  nsaally 
Beghards  (Lat  bagkardi,  beggardif  begehardi,  &c,  0.  Fr.  bigatd^ 
Flem.  beggaert)t  have  long  ceased  to  exist  The  origin  of  the 
names  Beguine  and  Be^ard  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  In  the  1 5th  century  a  legend  arose  that  botli  name 
and  organisation  were  traceable  to  St  Begga,  daughter  oC  Ptppln 
of  Landen,  who  consequently  in  Z630  was  chosen  by  the  Bcgoines 
as  the  patron  saint  of  their  association.  In  Z630  a  professor  of 
Louvain,  Erydus  Puteanus  (van  Putte),  published  a  treatise, 
De  Begginorum  apud  Bdgas  instituto  d'  nomitu  sujrcgjham,  in 
which  he  produced  three  documents  purporting  to  date  frooi 
the  z  ith  and  z  sth  centuries,  which  seeined  condusivdy  to  prove 
that  the  Beguines  existed  long  before  Lambert  le  Bigoe.  For 
two  centuries  these  were  accepted  as  genuine  and  are  admitted 
as  such  even  in  the  monumental  work  of  Mosheim.  In  zS43» 
however,  they  were  condusively  proved  by  the  German  adtolar 
Kallmann,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be  forgeries  of  the  14th  and 
zsth  centuries.  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  both  the 
institution  and  the  name  of  the  Beguines  are  derived  from 
Lambert  le  Begue,  who  died  about  the  year  z  Z87.  The  confusion 
caused  by  the  spurious  documents  of  Puteanus.  however,  led, 
even  when  the  legend  of  St  Bcgga  was  rejected,  to  other  sugges- 
tions for  the  derivation  of  the  name,  e.g.  from  an  insaginaiy  oU 
Saxon  word  beggen,  "  to  beg "  or  "  pray,"  an  explanation 
adq>ted  even  by  Mosheim,  or  from  A^sae,  "stammering,"  a 
French  word  of  imknown  origin,  which  only  brings  m  back  to 
Lambert  again,  whose  name  of  Le  B^gue,  m  the  chronicler 
Aegidius,  a  monk  of  Orval  (Aureae  Vallis),  tdls  us,  simply 
means  "the  stammerer,"  ^nia  balbus  oral  {Cesia  pmttifrum 
Leodiensiumt  c  aj>.  Z2Sz).  Doubtless  this  coincidence  save 
a  ready  handle  to  the  scoffing  wits  of  the  time,  and  among  the 
numerous  popular  names  given  to  the  Beghards  boms  fsrcou, 
boni  puerif  boni  taleti  and  the  like—we  find  also  that  of  Lo^isxds 
(from  Flemish  lHUn,  "to  stammer"). 

About  the  year  ZZ70  Lambert  le  B^gne,  a  priest  of  IMge. 
who  had  devoted  his  fortune  to  founding  the  hoqatal  and  chnich 
of  St  Christopher  for  the  widows  and  children  of  cmsadfrs, 
conodved  the  idea  of  establishiDg  an  association  of  women,  %rhaw 
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iriChout  taking  the  monastic  vows,  should  devote  themselves 
to  a  life  of  religion.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  was  immense,  and 
huge  numbers  of  women,  many  of  them  left  desolate  by  the  loss 
of  thdr  husbands  on  crusade,  came  under  the  influence  of  a 
movement  which  was  attend«l  with  aU  the  manifestations  of 
iHiat  is  now  called  a  "  revival/'  About  the  year  xiSo  Lambert 
gathered  some  of  these  women,  who  had  been  ironically  styled 
"  Beguines  "  l^  his  opponents,  into  a  semi-conventual  com- 
munity, which  he  established  in  a  quarter  of  the  dty  belonging 
to  him  around  his  church  of  St  Christopher.  The  district  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  within  which  the  Beguines  lived  in  separate 
small  houses,  subject  to  no  rule  save  the  obUgation  of  good 
works,  and  of  chatty  so  long  as  they  remained  members  of  the 
community.  After  Lambert's  death  (e,  ZX87?)  the  movement 
rapidly  sprrad,  first  in  the  Netherlands  and  afterwards  in  France 
— where  it  was  encouraged  by  the  saintly  Louis  DC — Germany, 
Switzerland  and  the  countries  b^rond.  Everywhere  the  com- 
munity was  modelled  on  the  type  established  at  Li^e.  It 
constituted  a  little  dty  within  the  dty,  with  separate  houses, 
and  usually  a  church,  lu>q>ital  and  guest-house,  the  whole  being 
under  the  government  of  a  mistress  (magistra).  Women  of  all 
classes  were  admitted;  and,  though  there  was  no  rule  of  poverty, 
many  wealthy  women  devoted  their  riches  to  the  common  cause. 
The  B^uines  did  not  beg;  and,  when  the  endowments  of  the 
community  were  not  suffident ,  the  poorer  members  had  to  support 
themsdves  by  manual  work,  sick-nursing  and  the  like. 

The  Beguine  communities  were  fruitful  soil  for  the  mlsnonaiy 

enterprise  of  the  friars,  and  in  the  course  of  the  13th  century  the 

comizmnities  in  France,  Germany  and  upper  Itaty  had  fallen 

under  the  influence  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  to  such  an 

extent  that  in  the  Latin-speaking  countries  the  tertiariesof  these 

orders  were  comnfonly  oiled  begumi  and  beguinae.    The  very 

loc»eDes8  of  their  organization,  indeed,  made  it  inevitable  that 

the  Beguine  associations  should  follow  very  diverse  devdop- 

naents.    Some  of  them  retained  their  original  character;  others 

fell  con^Ietdy  under  the  dominion  of  the  friars,  and  were  ulti- 

matety  converted  into  houses  of  Dominican,  Franciscan  or 

Augustlnian  tertiaries;  others  again  fell  under  the  influence  of 

the  mystic  movements  of  the  xjth  century,  turned  in  increasing 

niunbers  from  work  to  mendicancy  (as  being  nearerthe  Christ-life), 

practised  the  most  crud  self-tortures,  and  lapsed  into  extravagant 

heresies  that  called  down  upon  them  the  condemnation  of  popes 

and  GouncOs.*    All  this  tended  to  lower  the  reputation  of  the 

B^aines.    During  the  X4th  century;  indeed,  numerous  new 

begiuinages  were  established;  but  kdies  of  rank  and  wealth 

rr^i^'^  to  enter  them,  and  they  tended  to  become  more  and  more 

mere  almshouses  for  poor  women.    By  the  1 5th  century  in  many 

cases  they  had  utterly  sunk  in  reputation,  thdr  obligation  to 

naise  the  sick  was  quite  neglected,  and  they  had,  rightly  or 

wrofngly,  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  mere  nests  of  b^ars 

azui  women  of  ill  fame.    At  the  Reformation  the  communities 

were  suppressed  in  Protestant  countries,  but  in  some  Catholic 

coantries  they  still  survive,    ^e  beguinages  found  here  and 

there  in  Germany  are  now  simply  alm^ouses  for  poor  spinsters, 

those  in  Holland  (e.g.  at  Amsterdam  and  Breda)  and  Belgium 

preserve  more  faitMully  the  characteristics  of  earlier  days. 

The  beguinage  of  St  Elizabeth  at  Ghent  has  some  thousand 

sisteT5,  sad  occupies  quite  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  dty,  being 

surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat.    Tlie  Beguines  wear  Uie  old 

Flemish  head-dress  and  a  dark  costume,  and  are  conspicuous 

for  their  kindness  among  the  poor  and  their  sick  nursing. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  parallel  communities  of  men 
originated  also  with  Lambert  le  B^e.  The  first  records  are  of 
communities  at  Louvain  in  x  320  and  at  Antwerp  in  x  228.  The 
histoiy  of  the  male  communities  is  to  a  certain  extent  parallel 
with  the  female,  but  they  were  never  so  numerous  and  their 
degeneration  was  far  more  rapid.  The  earliest  Flemish  Beghard 
communities  were  associations  mainly  of  artisans  who  earned 

>  In  the  year  laS?  the  conndl  of  Li^  decreed  that "  all  Beguinae 
deaviog  to  enjoy  the  Beguine  privUegea  ihaU  enter  a.  BeKuinage. 
and  we  order  that  all  who  remain  outude  the  Beguinage  shall  wear 
adrewtodistinguiahtbemfromtheBqpttinae.^^ 


their  living  by  weaving  and  the  like,  and  appear  to  havel)een  in 
intimate  coxmexion  with  the  craft-gilds;  but  under  the  influence 
of  the  mendicant  movement  of  the  X3th  century  these  tended 
to  break  up,  an<i,  though  certain  of  the  male  beguinages  survived 
or  were  incorporated  as  tertiaries  in  the  orders  of  friars,  the  name 
of  Begird  biecame  associated  with  groups  of  wandezing  mendi- 
cants who  made  rdigion  a  doak  for  living  on  charity;  biguigntr 
becoming  in  the  French  language  of  the  time  synonymous  with 
"  to  beg."  and  begftard  with  **  beggar,"  a  word  which,  according 
to  the  latest  authorities,  was  probably  imported  into  England 
in  the  13th  century  from  this  source  (see  Beccax).  More  serious 
still,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Oxurch,  was  the  association  of 
these  wandering  mendicants  with  the  mystic  heresies  of  the 
Fraticelll,  the  Apostolid  and  the  pantheistic  Brethren  of  the 
Free  ^irit.  The  situation  was  embittered  by  the  hatred  of  the 
secular  dergy  for  the  fxiais,  with  whom  the  Beguines  were 
associated.  Restrictions  were  placed  upon  them  by  the  synod 
of  Fritzlar  (1269),  by  that  of  Mainz  (1281)  and  Eichst&tt  (i38x), 
and  l^  the  synod  of  Biziers  (1299)  they  were  absolutdy  for- 
bidden. They  were  again  condemned  by  a  synod  hdd  at  Cologne 
in  1306;  and  at  the  synod  of  Trier  in  13x0  a  decree  was  passed 
against  those  "  who  under  a  pretext  of  fdgned  religion  call 
themselves  Bei^iards  .  .  .  and,  hating  manual  labour,  go  about 
begging; 'holding  conventicles  and  posing  among  simple  people 
as  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures."  Matters  came  to  a  climax  at 
the  council  of  Vienne  in  X3xx  under  Pope  Clement  V.,  where  the 
"  sect  of  Beguines  and  Beghards  "  were  accused  of  being  the 
main  instmments  of  the  spread  of  heresy,  and  decrees  were 
passed  suppressing  their  organizati(m  and  demanding  their 
severe  punishment.  The  decrees  were  put  into  execution  by 
Pope  John  XXII.,  and  a  persecution  raged  in  which,  though  the 
pope  expressly  protected  the  female  Beguine  communities  of  the 
Netherlands,  there  was  little  discrimination  between  the  orthodox 
and  unorthodox  Beguines.  This  led  to  the  utmost  confusion, 
the  laity  in  many  cases  taking  the  part  of  the  Beguine  com- 
munities, and  the  Church  bdng  thus  brought  into  conflict  with 
the  secular  authorities.  In  these  drcnmstances  the  persecution 
died  down;  it  was,  however,  again  resumed  between  1366  and 
X378  by  Popes  Urban  V.  and  Gregory  XI.,  and  the  Beguines  were 
not  formally  renistated  untU  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV. 
(X43X-X447).  The  male  communities  did  not  survive  the  X4th 
century,  even  in  the  Netherlands,,  where  they  had  maintained 
their  original  character  least  impaired. 

See  T.  L.  von  Moshdro,  De  btgkardis  et  beptitutbus  commentarius 
(Leipzig,  1790);  E.  Hallmann,  Die  GeschichU  da  Ursprungs  der 
bclguckeH  BegtMten  (Berlin,  1843);  J.  C.  L.  Giescler,  Eccles.  Hist. 
(vol.  lii..  Eng-  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1853).  with  useful  excerpts  from 
documents:  Uu  Canse,  Glossarium;  Herzog-Hauck,  ReiuencyUo- 
pSdie  (3rd  ed..  1897)  s.  "  Beginen."  by  Herman  Haupt,  where 
numerous  further  authorities  are  dted.  (W.  A.  P.) 

BEHAIM  (or  Beheu),  HARTIlf  (X436M507),  a  navigator 
and  geographer  of  great  pretensions,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg, 
according  to  one  tradition,  about  X436;  according  to  Ghillany, 
as  late  as  X4S9.  He  was  drawn  to  Portugal  by  particq>ation  in 
Flanders  trade,  and  acquired  a  sdentific  rq)utation  at  the  court 
of  John  II.  As  a  pupil,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  astronomer 
"  Regiomontanus  "  {i.e.  Johaim  MUUer  of  K5nigsberg  ux  Fran- 
conla)  he  became  {c.  X480)  a  member  of  a  counc^  appointed  by 
King  John  for  the  furtherance  of  navigation.  His  alleged  intro- 
duction of  the  cross-stafif  into  Portu|^  (an  invention  described 
by  the  Spanish  Jew,  Levi  ben  Gerson,  in  the  14th  century)  is 
a  matter  of  controvert;  his  improvements  in  the  astrolabe 
were  periiaps  limited  to  the  introduction  of  handy  brass  instru- 
ments in  place  of  cumbrous  wooden  ones;  it  seems  likely  that 
he  hdped  to  prepare  better  navigation  tables  than  had  yet  been 
known  in  the  Peninsula.  In  X484-X485  he  claimed  to  have 
accompanied  Diogo  C&o  in  his  second  expedition  to  West  Africa, 
really  undertaken  in  X485-86,  reaching  Cabo  Negro  in  15^40'  S. 
and  Cabo  Ledo  still  farther  on.  It  is  now  disputed  whether 
Behaim's  pretensions  here  deserve  any  belid;  and  it  is'suggcsted 
that  inst«id  of  sharing  in  this  great  voyage  of  discovery,  the 
Nurembergtr  only  sailed  to  the  nearer  coasts  of  Guinea,  perhaps 
as  far  as  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  possibly  with  Jos£  VIsinho  the 
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astronomeruid  with  Joio  Affonso  d'Aveiro,  in  1484-86.  Martin's 
later  history,  as  traditionally  recorded,  was  as  follows.  On  his 
return  from  his  West  African  exploration  to  Lisbon  he  was 
knighted  by  King  John,  who  afterwards  employed  him  in  various 
capacities;  but,  from  the  time  of  his  niarriage  in  i486,  he  usually 
resided  at  Fayal  in  the  Azores,  where  his  father-in-law,  Jobst 
van  Huerter,  was  governor  of  a  Flemish  colony.  On  a  visit  to 
his  native  city  in  1492,  he  constructed  his  famous  terrestrial 
globe,  still  preserved  in  Nuremberg,  and  often  reproduced,  in 
which  the  influence  of  Ptolemy  is  strongly  apparent,  but  wherein 
some  attempt  is  also  made  to  incorporate  the  discoveries  of  the 
Ikter  middle  ages  (Marco  polo,  &c.).  The  antiquity  of  this  globe 
.and  the  year  of  its  execution,  on  the  eve  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  are  noteworthy;  but  as  a  scientific  work  it  is  unim- 
portant, ranking  fax  below  the  portotani  charts  of  the  Z4th  cen- 
tury. Its  West  Africa  is  marvellously  incorrect;  the  Cape  Verde 
archipelago  lies  hundreds  of  mfles  out  of  its  proper  place;  and 
the  Atlantic  is  filled  with  fabulous  islands.  Blunders  of  16* 
are  found  in  the  localization  of  places  the  author  claims  to  have 
visited:  contemporary  maps,  at  least  in  regard  to  continental 
features,  seldom  went  wrong  beyond  I^  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  Behaim  had  no  share  in  Transatlantic  discovery;  and 
though  Columbus  and  he  were  apparently  in  Portugal  at  the 
same  time,  no  connexion  between  the  two  has  been  established. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  in  f  507. 

See  C.  G.  von  Murr,  DipUmtaHseht  CtsckickU  da  beHihmltn  Rilters 
Behaim  lijyB);  A.  von  Humboldt,  KrUische  Unttrsuekunetn  (1836) ; 
F.  W.  Ghillany,  Gesckickte  dcs  Seefdkrers  Martin  Behatm  (1853) : 

nd  ZeitalUr 

Ceographie 

Vienoa  Ceo- 

Sapnical  S)ciety.  vol.  xxxvL  pp.  100,  &c;  E.  G.  Ravenstetn. 
^artin  de  Bohemia  (Lisbon,  1900),  Martin  Behaim^  His  Life  ana 
His  Globe  (London,  1909),  and  Voyages  of  Diogo  CSo  and  Bartholomeu 


DiaSt  148^-1488,  in  Geographical  Journalt  Dec  1900;  see  also  Ceog. 
Journal,  Aug.  1893,  p.  17s.  Nov.  1901,  p.  ^9:  Jules  Mees  in  BvU. 
Soe,  Geog.t  Antwerp,  1909,  pp.  183-304;  A.  Ferreira  de  Serpa  in 


Journal,  Aug.  1893,  p.  f7S.  Nov.  1901,  p.  «)9:  Jules  Mees  in  B 
Soe,  Geog.t  Antwerp,  1903,  pp.  183-304;  A.  Ferreira  de  Serpa 
BulL  Soe.  Geog.,  Lisbon,'  1904,  pp.  397-307.  (C  R.  B.) 


BEHAR,  or  Bihar,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Patna 
district  of  Bengal,  which  gives  its  name  to  an  old  province, 
situated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  river  Panchana.  Pop.  (190X) 
45,063.  There  are  still  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  muslin, 
but  trade  has  deserted  Behar  in  favour  of  Patna  and  other 
places  more  favourably  situated  on  the  river  Ganges  and  the 
railway,  while  the  indigo  industry  has  been  ruined  by  the 
synthetic  products  of  the  German  chemist,  and  the  English 
colony  of  indigo  planters  has  been  scattered  abroad. 

Hie  old  province,  stretching  widely  across  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  from  the  frontier  of  Nepal  to  the  hills  of  Chota  Nagpur, 
corresponds  to  the  two  administrative  divisions  of  Patna  and 
Bhagalpur,  with  a  total  area  of  44,197  sq.m.  and  a  population 
of  24,241,305.  It  is  the  most  densely  populated  tract  in  India, 
and  therefore  always  liable  to  famine;  but  it  is  now  well  pro- 
tected almost  everywhere  by  railways.  It  is  a  country  of  large 
landholders  and  formerly  of  indigo  planters.  The  vernacular 
language  is  not  Bengali,  but  a  dialect  of  Hindu;  and  the  people 
likewise  resemble  those  of  Upper  India.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  country  is  flat,  except  in  the  district  of  Monghyr,  where 
detached  hills  occur,  and  in  the  south-east  of  the  province, 
where  the  Rajmahal  and  Santal  ranges  abut  upon  the  plains. 

Behar  abounds  in  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges,  with  its 
tributaries,  the  Ghagn,  GanchJc,  Kuai,  Mahananda  and  Sone. 
The  Ganges  enters  Uie  province  near  the  town  of  Buxar,  flows 
eastward  and,  passing  the  towns  of  Dinajpur,  Patna,  Monghyr 
and  Colgong,  leaves  the  province  at  Rajmahal.  It  divides  the 
province  into  two  almost  equal  portions;  north  of  the  river  lie 
the  districts  of  Saran,  Champaran,  Tirhoot,  Pumea,  and  part  of 
Monghyr  and  Bhagalpur,  and  south  of  it  are  Shahabad,  Patna*, 
Gaya,  the  Santal  parganas,  and  the  rest  of  Monghyr  and  Bhagal- 
pur. The  Ganges  and  its  northern  tributaries  are  navigable  by 
country  boats  of  large  burden  all  the  year  round.  •  The  cultivation 
of  opium  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to 
grow  the  poppy  except  on  account  of  govemmenL  The  Behar 
Opium  Agency  has  its  headquarters  at  the  town  of  Patna. 


Annual  engagements  are  entered  into  by  the  cultivatois,  uadet  a 
system  of  pecuniaxy  advances,  to  sow  a  certain  qoanti^  of  land 
with  poppy,  and  the  whole  produce  in  the  form  of  opnun  is 
delivered  to  government  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Saltpetre  is  largely  refined  in  Tirhoot,  Saran  and  Champaraa, 
and  is  exported  both  by  rail  and  river  to  Calcutta.  The  manu- 
factures of  less  importance  are  tussore-silk,  paper,  blankets, 
brass  utensils,  firearms,  carpets,  ooarM  cutlery  and  hardware, 
leather,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  &c.  Of  mineralsn-lead, 
silver  and  copper  exist  in  the  Bhagalpur  division,  but  the  mines 
are  not  worlud.  One  coal-mine  is  worked  in  the  parganas. 
Before  the  oonktruction  of  railways  in  India,  the  (janges  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  road  afi^orded  the  sole  means  of  communicatka 
from  Calcutta  to  the  North-Westem  Provinces.  But  now  the 
railroad  is  the  great  highway  which  connects  Upper  India  with 
Lower  Bengal.  The  East  Indian  railway  runs  throoghoot  the 
length  of  the  province.  The  climate  of  Behar  is  very  hot  from 
the  middle  <tf  March  to  the  end  of  June,  when  the  rains  set  in, 
which  continue  till  the  end  of  September.  The  cold  season,  from 
October  to  the  first  half  of  March,  is  the  pleasantrst  time  of  the 
year. 

Hisiory. — ^The  province  of  Behar  coiresponds  to  the  andcnt 
kingdom  of  Magadha,  which  comprised  the  country  now  indnded 
hi  the  districts  of  Patna,  Gaya  and  Shahabad,  south  of  the 
Ganges.  The  origin  of  this  kingdom,  famous  alike  in  the  political 
and  religious  history  of  India,  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity; 
and  though  the  Brahmanical  Puranas  give  lists  of  its  rukss 
extending  back  to  remote  ages  before  the  Christian  era,  the  first 
authentic  dynasty  is  that  of  the  SaJTOnaga,  founded  by  Sisitnaga 
(c.  600  B.c),  whose  capital  was  at  Rajaj^iha  (Rajgir)  in  the  hilb 
near  Gaya;  and  the  first  king  of  this  dynasty  of  whom  anjrthiBg 
is  known  was  Bimbisara  (e.  528  B.C.),  who  by  cooqnests  and 
matrimonial  alliances  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Bimbisara  that  Vardhamana 
MahavhA,  the  founder  of  Jainism.  and  Gautama,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism,  preached  in  Magadha,  and  Buddhbt  maaaonaiies 
issued  thence  to  the  conversion  of  China,  Ceylon,  Tibet  sad 
Tatary.  Even  to  this  day  Behar,  iHkere  then  are  extasin 
remains  of  Buddhist  buildings,  remains  a  sacred  spot  in  the  eya 
of  the  Chinese  and  other  Buddhist  nations. 

Bimbisara  was  murdered  by  his  son  Ajatasatru,  who  succeedrd 
him,  and  whose  bloodthirsty  policy  reduced  the  wbtsAt  xxmntty 
between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Ganges  under  the  saaexainty  of 
Magadha.    According  to  tradition,  it  was  hb  grandson,  Uda>'a, 
who  founded  the  city  of  Pataliputra  (Patna)  on  the  Ganges, 
which  under  the  Maurya  dynasty  became  the  capital  not  only  of 
Magadha  but  of  India.    The  remaining  history  oif  the  dynasty  is 
obscure;  according  to  Mr  Vincent  Smith,  its  last  representative 
was  Mahanandin  (417  B.c),  after  whose  death  the  throne  was 
usurped,  under  obscure  circumstances,  by  Mahapadma  Nanda, 
a  man  of  low  caste  {Early  Hist,  of  India,  p.  36).    It  was  a  son  of 
this  usurper  who  was  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  «f 
Alexander  the  Great;  and  the  conqueror,  when  his  advance 
was  arrested  at  the  Hyphasis  (326  B.C.),  mediuUng  an  attack  oa 
Pataliputra  (the  Palimbothra  of  the  Greeks),  was  infonned  that 
the  king  of  Magadha  could  oppose  him  with  a  foroe  of  so.ooo 
cavalry,  300,000  infantry,  aooo  chariots,  and  3000  or  4000 
elephants.    The  Nanda  dynasty  seems  to  have  survived  only  tor 
two  generations,  when  (321  B.c.)  Chandragupta  Manrya,  the 
founder  of  the  great  Mauxya  dynasty,  seised  the  throne.    T!bs 
dynasty,  of  which  the  history  belongs  to  that  of  India  (f.r\ 
occupied  the  throne  for  137  years.    After  the  death  of  the  great 
JBuddhist  king,  Asoka  (c.  231),  the  Maiuya  empire  began  to  break 
up,  and  it  was  finally  destroyed  about  fifty  years  later  who 
Pushyamitra  Sunga  murdered  the  Maurya  king  Brihadratha 
and  founded  the  Sunga  dynasty.    Descendants  of  Asoka  con- 
tinued, however,  to  subsist  in  Magadha  as  subordinate  rajas  far 
many  centuries;  and  as  late  as  the  8th  oentnry  aj».   petn^ 
Maurya  dynasties  are  mentioned  as  ruling  in  Konkaa.    Tbf 
rdgn  of  Pudiyamitra,  who  held  his  own  agafnst  Menander  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  daim  to  be  lord  paramonst  ci 
northern  India,  is  mainly  remarkable  as  maildDg  the  hrginisirg 
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of  the  finhmanical  reaction  and  the  decline  of  Buddhlsni; 

according  to  certain  Buddhist  writers  the  king,  besides  reviving 

Hindu  rites,  indulged  in  a  savage  persecution  of  the  monks. 

The  Sunga  dynasty,  which  lasted  ixa  years,  was  succeeded  by 

the  Kanva  dyiasty,  which  after  45  years  was  overthrown 

{c,  37  B.C.)  by  the  Andhras  or  Satavahanas.    In  aj>.  336  the 

Andhras  were  overthrown,  and,  after  a  confused  and  obscure 

period  of  about  a  century,  Chandragupta  I.  established  his  power 

at  Fataliputra  (aj>.  320)  and  founded  the  famous  Gupta  empire 

(see  Gupta),  which  survived  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the 

Epbthah'tcs  (9.9.) » or  White  Huns,  at  the  close  of  the  5th  century. 

Id  Magadha  itself  the  Guptas  continued  to  rule  as  tributary 

princes  for  some  centuries  longer.    About  the  middle  of  the  8th 

century  Magadha  was  conquered  by  Gopala,  who  had  made 

himself  master  in  Bengal,  and  founded  the  imperial  dynasty 

known  as  the  Palas  of  BengaL    They  were  zealous  Buddhists, 

and  under  their  rule  Magadha  became  once  more  an  active  centre 

of  Buddhist  influence.     Gopala  himself  built  a  great  monastery 

at  Udandapura,  or  Otantapuri,  which  has  beoi  identified  by 

Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  with  the  dty  of  Behar,  where  the 

later  Pala  kings  established  their  capitaL    Under  Mahipala 

{c.  X036),  the  ninth  of  his  line,  and  his  successor  Nayapala, 

missionaries  from  Magadha  succeeded  in  firmly  re-estaUi^iing 

Buddhism  in  Tibet. 

In  the  nth  century  the  Pala  empire,  which,  according  to  the 

Tibetan  historian  Taranath,  extended  in  the  9th  century  from 

the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Delhi  and  Jalandhar  (Jullundur)  in  the 

north  and  the  Vindhyan  range  in  the  south,  was  partly  dis> 

membered  by  the  rise  of  .the  "  Sena  "  d3masty  in  Bengal;  and 

at  the  close  of  the  x  3th  century  both  Palaa  and  Senas  were  swept 

away  by  the  Mahommedan  conquerors,  the  dty  of  Behar  itself 

being  captured  by  the  Turk!  free-lance  Mahommed-i-Bakhtyar 

KhUji  in  1x93,  by  surprise,  with  a  party  of  300  horsemen.  "  It 

was  discovered,"  says  a  contemporary  Arab  historian,  "that  the 

whole  of  that  fortress  and  dty  was  a  college,  and  in  the  Hindi 

tongue  they  call  a  college  Bihar."    Most  of  the  monks  were 

massacred  in  the  first  heat  of  the  assault;  those  who  survived 

fled  to  llbet,  Nepal  and  the  south.    Buddhism  in  Magadha 

never  recovered  from  this  blow*  it  lingered  in  obscurity  for  a 

while  and  then  vanished. 

Behar  now  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Mahommedan  governors 

of  Bengal*    About  1330  the  southern  part  was  aimexed  to 

Delhi,  while  north  Behar  remained  for  some  time  longer  subject 

to  Bengal.    In  X397  the  whole  of  Bdiar  became  part  of  the 

kingdom  of  Jaunpur;  but  a  hundred  years  later  it  was  annexed 

by  the  Delhi  emperors,  by  whom — save  for  a  short  period — it 

continued  to  be  held.    The  capital  of  the  province  was  established 

under  the  Moguls  at  the  dty  of  Behar,  which  gave  its  name  to 

the  province.    From  the  middle  of  the  X4th  to  die  middle  of  the 

i6th  century  a  large  part  of  Behar  was  ruled  by  a  line  of  Brahman 

tributary  kings;  and  in  the  xsth  century  another  Hindu  dynasty 

ruled  in  Champaran  and  Gorakhpur.    Behar  came  into  the 

possession  of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  acquisition  of  the 

DSwMxd  in  1765,  when  the  province  was  united  with  Bengal.    In 

i8s7  two  zemindars,  Umar  Singh  and  Kumftr  Singh,  rebelled 

against  the  British  government,  and  for  some  months  hdd  the 

ruinous  fort  of  RohtSs  against  the  British. 

See  ImUrial  GauUeer  of  India  (Oxford.  1908),  x.v,  "  Bihar  *'  and 
**  BcnsaP';  V.  A  Smith  Eariy  History  of  India  (and  ed..  Oxford, 
1908). 


U]>-Dlli    [ABt}-L>MA9XSIN    YOStTT     IBN    RXfl*    IBN 

Sbaoo&o  BkbA  uo  D!n]  (X145-X334),  Arabian  writer  and  states- 
man, was  bom  in  Mosul  and  early  became  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Koran  and  of  jurisprudence.    Before  the  age  of  thirty  he 
became  teacher  in  the  great  college  at  Bagdad  known  as  the 
Niz&xn!yya,and  soon  after  becameprofessorat  Mosul.  In  x  i87,after 
making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  be  visited  Damascus.    Saladin, 
who  was  at  the  time  besieging  Kaukab  (a  few  miles  south  of 
Tiberias),  sent  for  him  and  became  his  friend.    Beha  ud-Din 
observed  that  the  whole  soul  of  the  monarch  was  engrossed  by  the 
war  which  he  was  then  engaged  in  waging  against  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  and  saw  that  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  his  favour 


was  by  nrging  him  to  its  vigorous  prosecution.  With  this  view 
he  composed  a  treatise  on  The  Lam  and  Discipline  of  Sacred  War, 
which  he  presented  to  Saladin,  who  received  it'  with  peculiar 
favour.  From  thb  time  he  remained  constantly  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  sultan,  and  was  employed  on  various  embassies 
and  in  departments  of  the  dvil  govenmient  He  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  army  and  judge  of  Jerusalem.  After  Saladin's  death 
Beh&-ud-Dln  remained  the  friend  of  his  son  Malik  uz-Z&hir, 
who  appointed  him  judge  of  Aleppo.  Here  he  employed  some  of 
his  wedth  in  the  foundation  of  colleges.  When  Malik  uz-Zfihir 
died,  his  son  Malik  ul-*Aziz  was  a  minor,  and  BehA  ud-Din  had 
the  chief  power  in  the  regency.  This  power  he  used  largely  for  the 
patronage  of  learning.  After  the  abdication  of  Malik  ul-*AzIz, 
he  fell  from  favour  and  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in 
1 334.  Behft  ud-Dln's  chief  work  is  his  Life  of  Saladin  (published 
at  Leiden  with  Latin  translation  by  A.  Schultens  hi  -X733  and 
X755)*  An  English  translation  was  published  by  the  Palestine 
Pilgrims'  Text  Sodety,  London,  1S97. 

For  list  of  other  extant  works  see  C.  Brockelmann,  Gesekkkte  der 
arabiscken  UUeratw  (Weimar,  1898),  vol.  L  pp.  316  f. 

(G.  W.  T.) 

BBHA  UD-DIN  ZUHAIR  (ABt^-L  Fa^  Zuhair  ibn  Ma^om- 
VEO  AL-MuBALLABi)  (1186-1358),  Arabian  poet,  was  bom  at  or 
near  Mecca,  and  beaime  celebrated  as  the  best  writer  of  prose  and 
verse  and  the  best  calligraphist  of  his  time.  He  entered  the 
service  of  Malik  u^-SUib  Najm  ud-Din  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
was  with  him  at  Damascus  until  he  was  betrayed  and  imprisoned. 
Behft  ud-Din  then  retired  to  Nablfls  (Shcchem)  where  he  re- 
mained until  Najm  ud-Din  escaped  and  obtained  possession 
of  Egypt,  whither  he  accompanied  him  in  X340.  There  he  re- 
mained as  the  sultan's  confidential  secretary  until  his  death, 
due  to  an  epidemic,  in  X358.  His  poetry  consists  mostly  of 
panegyric  and  brilliant  occasional  verse  distinguished  for  its 
degance.  It  has  been  published  with  English  metrical  transla- 
tion by  E.  H.  Palmer  (a  vols.,  Cambridge,  X877). 

.  His  life  was  written  by  his  contemporary  Ibn  KhallikSn  (ws 
M'G.  de  Slane's  trans,  of  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  L 
pp.  54a-54S).  (G.W.T.) 

BBHBAHAN*  a  walled  town  of  Persia  in  the  province  of  Fars, 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  plain, 
xa8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Shiraz  and  3  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Tab,  here  called  Kurdistan  river.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Kuhgilu- 
Behbahan  sub-province  of  Fars  and  has  a  population  of  about 
10,000.  The  walls  are  about  3  m.  in  drcumference  and  a  Narinj 
Kalah  (dtadel)  stands  in  the  south-east  comer.  At  a  short 
distance  north-west  of  the  dty  are  the  ruins  of  Arrajan,  the  old 
capital  of  the  province. 

BEHEADINOt  a  mode  of  executing  capital  punishment  (9.9.). 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  former,  as 
Xenophon  says  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  the  Anabasis, 
regarded  it  as  a  most  honourable  form  of  death.  So  did  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  known  as  decoUatio  or  capitis  amputatio. 
The  head  was  laid  on  a  block  placed  in  a  pit  dug  for  the  purpose, 
— ^in  the  case  of  a  military  offender,  outside  the  intrenchments, 
in  civil  cases  outside  the  dty  walls,  liear  the  porta  decumana. 
Before  execution  the  criminal  was  tied  to  a  stake  and  whipped 
with  rods.  In  earlier  years  an  axe  was  used ;  afterwards  a  sword, 
which  was  considered  a  more  honourable  instrament  of  death, 
and  was  used  in  the  case  of  dtizens  {Dig.  48,  19,  3S).  It  was 
with  a  sword  that  Cicero's  head  was  strack  off  by  a  common 
soldier.  The  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  proves  that  the 
tctrarch  Herod  had  adopted  from  his  suzerain  the  Roman  mode 
of  execution.  Suetonius  {jCalig,  c.  33)  states  that  Cab'gulakept 
a  soldier,  an  artist  in  beheading,  who  in  his  presence  decapitated 
prisoners  fetched  indiscriminately  for  that  purpose  from  the 
gaols. 

Beheading  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  from 
Normandy  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  first  person  to  suffer 
was  Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumberland,  in  X076.  An  ancient 
MS.  relating  to  the  earls  of  Chester  states  that  the  Serjeants  or 
bailiffs  of  the  earls  had .  power  to  behead  any  malefactor  or  thief, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  presenting  of  several  heads  of  felons 
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at  the  castle  of  Chester  by  the  earVs  Serjeant. '  It  appears  that 
the  custom  also  attached  to  the  barony  of  Malpas.  In  a  roll  of 
3  Edward  II.,  beheading  is  called  the  "  custom  of  Cheshire  " 
(Lysona'  Cheshire,  p.  399,  from  Harl.  MS.  2009  M.  346).  Tlie 
liberty  of  Hardwick,  in  Yorkshire,  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  beheading  thieves.    (See  Guillotine.) 

But  with  the  exceptions  above  stated  beheading  was  usually 
reserved  as  the  mode  of  executing  o£Fendcrs  of  high  rank.  From 
the  15th  century  onward  the  victims  of  the  axe  include  some  of 
the  highest  personages  in  the  kingdom:  Archbishop  Scrope 
(1405);  duke  of  Buckingham  (1483);  Catherine  Howaid  (1543); 
earl  of  Surrey  (1547);  duke  of  Somerset  (1552);  duke  of 
Northumberland  (i  553) ;  Lady  Jane  Grey  ( 1 554) ;  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley  (1554);  Mary  queen  of  Scots  (1587);  earl  of  Essex 
(1601);  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1618);  earl  of  Stra£ford  (1641); 
Charles  I.  (1649);  Lord  William  Russell  (1683);  duke  of 
Monmouth  (1685);  earl  of  Derwentwater  (17 16);  earl  of 
Kenmure  (17x6);  earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmerino 
(1746);  and  the  list  doses  with  Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  who  (9th  of 
April  1747)  was  the  last  person  beheaded  in  England.  The 
execution  of  Anne  Bolcyn  was  carried  out  not  with  the  axe, 
but  with  a  sword,  and  by  a  French  headsman  specially  brought 
over  from  Calais.  In  1644  Archbishop  Laud  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  and  the  only  favour  granted  him,  and  that  re- 
luctantly, was  that  his  sentence  should  be  changed  to  beheading. 
In  the  case  of  the  4th  Earl  Ferrers  (1760)  his  petition  to  be 
beheaded  was  refused  and  he  was  hanged. 

Executions  by  beheading  usually  took  place  on  Tower  Hill, 
London,  where  the  scaffold  stood  permanently  during  the  15th 
and  x6th  centuries.  In  the  case  of  certain  state  prisoners,  e.g. 
Anne  Bolesm  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  sentence  was  carried 
out  within  the  Tower  on  iht  green  by  St  Peter's  chapeL 

Beheading  was  only  a  part  of  the'  common-law  method  of 
punishing  male  traitors,  which  was  ferocious  in  the  extreme. 
According  to  Walcot's  case  (1696),  x  Eng.  Rep.  89,  the  proper 
sentence  was  "  quod  .  .  .  ibidem  super  bigam  (hercUllum) 
ponatur  et  abinde  usque  ad  furcas  de  [Tyburn]  trahatur,  et 
ibidem  per  coUum  suspendatur  et  vivus  ad  terram  prostematur 
et  quod  secreta  membra  ejus  amputentur,  et  interiora  sua  intra 
ventrem  suum  capiantur  et  in  ignem  ponantur  et  ibidem  ipso 
woenle  oomburantur,  et  quod  caput  ejus  amputetur,  quodque 
corpus  ejus  in  quatuor  partes  dividatur  et  illo  ponantur  ubi 
dominus  rex  eas  assignare  voluit."  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Harrison  the  regicide  after  being  disembowelled  rose  and  boxed 
the  ears  of  the  executioner. 

In  Townley's  case  (x8  Howell,  Stale  Trials,  350, 351)  there  is  a 
ghastly  account  of  the  mode  of  executing  Uie  sentence;  and  in 
that  case  the  executioner  cut  the  traitor's  throat.  In  the  case 
of  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy(x830, 33  Howell,  State  Trials,  1566), 
after  the  traitors  had  been  hanged  as  directed  by  the  act  of  1814, 
their  heads  were  cut  off  by  a  man  in  a  mask  whose  dexterity  led 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  surgeon. 

Female  traitors  were  unto  1790  liable  to  be  drawn  to  execution 
and  burnt  alive.  In  that  vear  hanging  was  substituted  for 
burning. 

In  18x4  so  much  of  the  sentence  as  related  to  disembowelling 
and  burning  the  bowels  was  abolished  and  the  king  was  empowered 
by  royal  warrant  to  substitute  decapitation  for  hanging,  which 
was  xnade  by  that  act  the  ordinary  mode  of  executing  traitors. 
But  it  was  not  till  1870  that  the  portions  of  the  sentence  as  to 
drawing  and  quartering  were  abolished  (Forfeiture  Act  1870). 

The  more  barbarous  features  of  the  execution  were  remitted 
in  the  case  of  traitors  of  high  rank,  and  the  offender  was  simply 
decapitated. 

The  block  usually  employed  is  believed  to  have  been  a  low 
one  such  as  would  be  tised  for  beheading  a  corpse.  C.  H.  Firth 
and  S.  R.  Gardiner  incline  to  the  view  that  such  a  block  was  the 
one  used  at  Charles  I.'s  execution.  The  more  general  custom, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  to  have  a  high  block  over  which 
the  victim  knelt.  Such  is  the  fonn  of  that  preserved  in  the 
armoury  of  the  Tower  of  London.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
block  upon  which  Lord  Lovat  suffered,  but,  in  spite  of  several 


axe-cuts  on  it,  probably  not  one  in  eariy  use.  The  axe  wUch 
stands  beside  it  was  used  to  behead  him  and  the  other  Jacobite 
lords,  but  no  certainty  exists  as  to  its  having  been  previously 
employed.  On  the  ground  floor  oi  the  King's  House,  sit  the 
Tower,  is  preserved  the  processional  axe  which  figmed  in  the 
journeys  of  state  prisoners  to  and  from  their  trials,  the  tdgt 
turned  from  them  as  they  went,  but  almost  invaxiably  tuned 
towards  them  as  they  returned  to  the  Tower.  The  axe's  hseid 
is  peculiar  in  form,  x  ft.  8  in.  high  by  xo  iiL  wide,  and  is  fastened 
into  a  wooden  handle  5  fL  4  in.  long.  The  handle  is  oraameBtsd 
by  four  rows  of  burni^ied  brass  nafls. 

In  Scotland  they  did  not  behead  with  the  axe,  nor  with  the 
sword,  as  under  the  Roman  law,  and  formerly  in  HoUaad  and 
France^  but  with  the  maiden  (9.9.). 

Capital  punishment  is  executed  by  hfhfading  in  Franoe,  and 
in  Bdgium  by  means  of  the  guillotine. 

In  Germany  the  instrument  used  varies  in  different  states 
in  the  old  provinces  of  Prussia  the  axe,  in  Saxony  and  Rkcsish 
Prussia  the  guillotine.  Until  1851  executions  were  pofafic 
They  now  take  place  within  a  prison  in  the  presence  of  ocrtaia 
spedfied  officials. 

Beheading  is  also  the  mode  of  executing  capital  pouiluBe&t 
in  Deimiark  and  Sweden.  The  axe  b  used.  In  Sweden  the 
execution  takes  place  on  the  order  <tf  the  king  within  a  pdsasi 
in  the  presence  of  certain  spedfied  officials  and,  if  desiivd,  of 
twelve  representatives  of  the  commune  within  whidi  the  prisoa 
is  situate  (Code  1864,  s.  a.  Royal  Ordinance  X877). 

In  the  Chinese  empire  decapitation  is  the  usual  nwde  of 
execution.  By  an  imperial  edict  (34th  of  April  1905)  certiiD 
attendant  barbarities  have  been  suppressed:  viz.  slicing,  cat- 
ting up  the  body,  and  exhibiting  the  head  to  public  view 
(33  Qunet,  xx7s). 

BEHEMOTH  (the  intensive  plural  of  the  Hebrew  yhtmak,  a 
beast),  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  (ch.  xL  ts), 
probably  the  hippopotamus,  which  in  andent  times  wasfoond  ia 
Egypt  below  the  cataracts  of  Syene.  The  word  may  be  used  m 
Job  as  typical  of  the  primeval  king  of  land  animals,  as  levialhaa 
of  the  water  animals.  The  modem  ose  expresses  the  idea  of  a 
very  large  and  strong  animaL 

BEHISTUN,  or  Bisitun,  now  pronounced  Bisuhm,  a  fittle 
villas  at  the  foot  of  a  predpitous  rock,  1700  fL  hi^  ia  tk 
centre  of  the  Zagros  range  in  Persia  on  the  ri^t  bamk  of  tbe 
Samas-Ab,  the  prindpal  tributary  of  the  Kerkha  (Choaspcs). 
The  original  form  of  the  name,  Bagistana,  "  place  of  the  gods  " 
or  "  of  God  "  has  been  preserved  by  the  Greek  authors  Stephanas 
of  Byzantium,  and  Diodorus  (iL  13),  the  latter  of  xrhom  s&ys 
that  the  place  was  sacred  to  Zeus,  i.e.  Ahuramazda  (Ormiad). 
At  its  foot  passes  the  great  road  which  leads  from  Babyioota 
(Bagdad)  to  the  highlands  of  Media  (Ecbatana,  Hamadan).  On 
the  steep  face  of  the  rock,  some  500  ft.  above  the  plain,  Darius  U 
king  of  Persia,  had  engraved  a  great  cuneiform  inscx^Mioa 
(ix  or  xa  ft.  high),  which  recounts  the  way  in  which,  after  the 
death  of  Cambyses,  he  killed  the  usurper  Gaumata  (in  Jasdn 
Gometes,  the  pseudo-Smcrdis),  defeated  thenumeroos  n:bds» 
and  restored  the  kingdom  of  the  Achaemenidae.  Above  the 
inscription  the  picture  of  the  king  himsdf  is  graven,  with  a  bow 
in  his  hand,  putting  his  left  foot  on  the  body  df  Gaumata.  Nine 
rebel  chiefs  are  led  before  him,  their  hands  bound  behind  thenu 
and  a  rope  round  their  necks;  the  ninth  is  Skunks,  the  chkf  of 
the  Scythians  (Sacae)  whom  he  defeated.  Behind  the  king  staad 
his  bow-bearer  and  his  lanCe-bearer;  in  the  air  ^)pean  the 
figure  of  the  great  god  Ahuramazda,  whose  protection  led  Ma 
to  victory.*  The  inscriptions  are  composed  in  the  three  langnsfcs 
which  are  written  wiUi  cuneiform  signs,  and  were  used  in  sD 
offidal  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenian  kings:  the  duef  place 

*A  jrassage  in  the  inscription  runs: — ^"Thas  saith  Darius  the 
king:  That  which  I  have  done  I  have  done  altogether  by  the  grace 
of  Ahuramazda.  Ahuramazda.  and  the  other  gods  that  be,  bro<i{bt 
aid  to  me.  For  this  reason  did  Ahuramasda«  and  the  other  fods 
that  be,  bring  aid  to  me,  because  I  was  not  hostile,  nor  a  liar,  aor  a 
wrongdoer,  neither  I  nor  my  family,  but  accoiding  to  Rcctkssie 
idritam)  have  1  ruled.'*  (A.  V.  WilCams  Jackson.  JVrna,  Past  eU 
Present.) 
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b  0!  anme  given  to  tbe  Fieniaii  langotge  (in  four  columns); 
the  three  Susum  (Elimitic)  columns  lie  to  the  left,  and  die 
Babylonian  text  is  on  a  ilsnting  boulder  above  them;  a  part  of 
the  Babylonian  has  been  destroyed  by  a  torrent,  which  has  made 
its  way  over  it.  In  former  times  the  second  language  has  often 
been  called  Scythian,  Turanian  or  Median;  but  we  now  know 
from  numerous  inscriptions  of  Susa  that  it  is  the  language  of 
Eiam  which  was  spoken  in  Susa,  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

In  1835  the  difScult'and  almost  inaccessible  di£[  was  first 
climbed  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  copied  and  deciphered 
the  inscriptions  (1835-1845),  and  thus  completed  the  reading 
of  the  old  omeiform  text  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science 
of  Assyriology.  Diodorus ii.  13  (cf .  zvii.  1x0),  probably  following 
a  later  author  who  wrote  the  history  of  Alexander's  campaigns, 
mentions  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  but  attributes  them  to 
Semiramis.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  rock  are  the  remainders  of  some 
other  sculptures  (quite  destroyed),  the  fragments  of  a  Greek 
inscription  of  the  Parthian  prince  Gotarzes  (aj>.  40;  text  in 
Dittenberger,  OrierUis  ^aeci  inscr.  sdeetae,  no.  431),  and  of  an 
Arabic  inscription. 


Voyage  en  Peru,  L  pi.  16;  and  the  modern  editions  of  the  inscrip* 
tions,  the  best  of  which,  up  to  tbe  end  of  the  19th  century,  were: 
Weissbach  and  Bang,  Dm  aUpersischen  Keiltnscknften  (189^); 
Weissbach,  Dit  AckaemenidtniHsckriflen  aoeiter  Art  (1890);  Beaold, 
Die  ibabytpmschtn)  Ackaemeitidemtuehriften  (1882).  A  description 
of  the  bcality,  with  comments  on  the  present  state  of  the  inscrip* 
tions  and  doubtful  passagn  of  the  Pernan  text,  was  given  by 
Dr  A  V.  Williams  Jackson  in  the  Joumai  <^  ike  American  Oriental 
Society,  xxiv.,  1903*  and  in  his  Persia,  Past  and  Present  (1906). 
Dr  Jackson  in  1903  climbed  to  the  ledge  of  the  rock  and  was  able  to 
collate  the  lower  part  of  the  four  large  Persian  columns;  he  thus 
coovinoed  htmaeli  that  Foy's  conjecture  of  drlUtm  ("  righteous- 
ness") for  Rawlinaott's  abiltSm  or  aboiUtm  was  correct.  A  later 
bvesttntion  was  carried  out  in  looi  on  the  instructions  of  the 
British  Museum  Trustees  by  Messrs.  L  W.  King  and  R.  C.  Tliompson, 
who  published  their  results  fn  t^  under  the  title.  The  Jnscnption 
«f  Darins  the  Great  at  BehistAm,  including  a  full  illustrated  account 
of  the  sculptures  and  the  inscription,  and  a  complete  collation  of 
the  text  (Ed.  M.) 

BBHN,  APHRA  (otherwise  Atsa,  Apeasa  or  Ayfaxa)  (1640- 
1689),  British  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  baptized  at  Wye, 
Kent,  in  2640.  Her  father,  John  Johnson,  was  a  barber.  Wl^ 
still  a  child  she  was  taken  out  to  Surinam,  then  an  English 
possession,  from  which  she  returned  to  England  in  1658,  when  it 
was  handed  over  to  the  Dutch.  In  Surinam  Aphra  learned  the 
history,  and  acquired  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  African  prince 
Oroonoko  and  his  beloved  Imoinda,  whose  adventures  she  has 
related  in  her  novel,  Oroonoko,  On  her  return  she  married  Mr 
Behn,  a  London  merchant  of  Dutch  extraction.  The  wit  and 
abilities  of  Mrs  Behn  brought  her  into  high  estimation  at  court, 
and— her  husband  having  died  by  this  time — Charles  II.  em- 
ployed her  on  secret  service  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  Dutch 
war.  At  Antwerp  she  successfuUy  accomplished  the  objects  of 
her  mission;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  x666  she  wormed  out  of 
one  Van  der  Aalbert  the  design  formed  by  De  Ruyter,  in  con- 
junction with  the  DeWitts,  of  sailing  up  the  Thames  and  burning 
the  English  ships  in  their  harbours.  This  she  communicated  to 
the  English  court,  but  although  the  event  proved  her  intelligence 
to  have  been  well  founded,  it  was  at  the  time  disregarded. 
Disgusted  with  political  service,  she  returned  to  England,  and 
from  this  period  she  appeals  to  have  supported  herself  by  her 
writings.  Among  her  numerous  plays  are  The  Ported  Marriage, 
or  the  Jealous  Bridegroom  (1671);  The  Amorous  Prince  (1671) ; 
The  Town  Fop  (1677);  and  The  Raoer,  or  ike  Banished  Cavalier 
(in  two  parts,  1677  and  i68z);  and  The  Roundheads  (1682). 
The  coarseness  that  disfigures  her  plays  was  the  fault  of  her  time ; 
the  possessed  great  ingenuity,  and  showed  an  admirable  compre- 
hen^n  of  stage  business,  while  her  wit  and  vivadty  were  un- 
failing. Of  her  short  tales,  or  novelettes,  the  best  is  the  story  of 
Oroonoko,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  Thomas  Southeme's 
popular  tragedy.  Mrs  Behn  died  on  the  x6th  of  April  1689,  and 
was  buried  in  the  dotsters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


See  Plays  written  by  the  Late  Ingenious  Mrs  Behn  (1702;  re- 
printed, 1871);  also  ''^Apbra  Behn's  Gedichte  und  Prosa^rke/* 
by  P.  Siegel  in  An^ia  (Halk,  voL  xxv..  looa,  pp.  86-138,339-385) ; 
and  A.  C.  Swinburne's  essay  on  "  Social  Verse  '*  in  Studies  in  Prose 
and  Poetry  (1894). 

BEHR,  WILLIAM  JOSEPH  (177S-1851),  German  publicist  and 
writer,  was  bom  at  Salsheim  on  the  sdth  of  August  X775.  He 
studied  law  at  WOrzburg  and  Gdttingen,  became  professor  of 
public  law  in  the  university  of  WOrxburg  in  1799,  and  in  1819 
was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  Landtag  of  Bavaria.  Having  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  party  of  reform,  he  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  thtf  Bavarian  king  Maximilian  L  and  the  court 
party,  although  favoured  for  a  time  by  Maximilian's  son,  the 
future  King  Louis  I.  In  1831  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
professorship,  but  he  continued  to  agitate  for  reform,  and  in 
1831  the  king  refused  to  recognise  his  election  to  the  Landtag, 
A  speech  delivered  by  Behr  in  2832  was  regarded  as  seditious, 
and  he  was  arrested.  In  spite  of  his  assertion  of  loyalty  to  the 
principle  of  monarchy  he  was  detained  in  custody,  and  in  1836 
was  found  guilty  of  seeking  to  injure  the  king.  He  then  admitted 
his  offence;  but  he  was  not  released  from  prison  until  1839,  and 
the  next  nine  years  of  his  life  were  passed  under  police  super- 
vision at  Passau  and  Rcgensburg.  In  1848  he  obtained  a  free 
pardon  and  a  sum  of  money  as  compensation,  and  was  sent  to 
the  German  national  assembly  which  met  at  Frankfort  in  May  of 
that  year.  He  passed  his  remaining  days  at  Bamberg,  where 
he  died  on  the  xst  of  August  1851.  Bchr's  chief  writings  are: 
DarsleUung  der  BedHrfnisse,  WUnscke  und  Uofnungen  deulscher 
Nation  (Aschaffenburg,  18x6);  Die  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung 
des  Staates  (Nuremberg,  1811-1812) ;  Von  den  recktlicken  Grensen 
der  Einwirkung  des  Deulschen  Bundes  aufdie  Verfassung,  Gesdt- 
gebung,  usid  RJecJUspfiege  seiner  Gliederstaaten  (Stuttgart,  1820). 

BBIIUU  a  seaport  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pungwe  river,  in  19*  50'  S.,  34^  50'  £.,  488  m.  N.  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  in  communication  by  railway  with  Cape  Town  via  Umtali, 
Salisbury  and  Bulawayo.  Pop.  about  4000,  of  whom  a  third 
are  Europeans,  and  some  300  Indians.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
tongue  of  sand  extending  into  the  river,  and  is  comparatively 
healthy.  The  sea  front  is  protected  by  a  masonry  wall,  and 
there  are  over  13,000  fL  of  whariage.  Vessels  drawing  34  ft. 
can  enter  the  port  at  high  tide.  Between  the  customs  house  and 
the  railway  terminus  is  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  the  Chiveve, 
crossed  by  a  steel  bridge,  the  centre  span  revolving  and  giving 
two  passages  each  of  40  ft.  The  town  is  withou  t  any  architectural 
pretensions,  but  possesses  fine  public  gardens.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Companhai  de  Mozambique,  which  administers 
the  Bcira  district  under  charter  from  the  Portuguese  crown. 
The  business  oonmiuitity  is  largely  British. 

Beira  occupies  the  site  of  a  forgotten  Arab  settlement.  The 
present  port  sprang  into  being  as  the  result  of  a  clause  in  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  agreement  of  1891  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  between  Rhodesia  and  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Pungwe.  The  railway  at  first  began  at  Fontcsvilla,  about 
50  m.  by  river  above  Beira,  but  was  subsequently  brought  down 
to  Beira.  The  completion  in  1902  of  the  line  connecting  Salisbury 
with  Cape  Town  adversely  affected  the  port  of  Beira,  the  long 
railway  route  from  the  Cape  being  increasingly  employed  by 
travellers  to  and  from  Mashonaland.  Moreover,  the  high  freights 
on  goods  by  the  Bcira  route  enabled  Port  Elizabeth  to  compete 
successfully  for  the  trade  of  Rhodesia.  In  October  1905  a 
considerable  reduction  was  made  in  railway  rates  and  in  port 
dues  and  customs,  with  the  object  of  re-attracting  to  the  port 
the  transit  trade  of  the  interior,  and  in  1907  a  branch  of  the 
Rhodesian  customs  was  opened  in  the  town.  In  that  year  goods 
valued  at  £647,000  passed  through  the  port  to  Rhodesia.  Efforts 
were  also  made  to  develop  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
of  the  Beira  district  itself.  The  principal  exports  are  rubber, 
sugar,  ground-nuts  and  oil  seeds,  beeswax,  chromite  (from 
Rhodesia),  and  gold  (from  Manica).  The  imports  are  chiefly 
rice  (from  India)  and  cotton  goods  for  local  use,  and  food  stufiis, 
machinery,  hardware  and  manufactured  goods  for  Rhodesia. 
For  the  three  years,  1 905-1907,  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
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importaTand  exports,  excluding  the  transit  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
was,  imports  £200,000,  exports  £90,000.  Direct  steamship  com- 
munication with  Europe  is  maintained  by  German  and  British 
lines. 

See  PoRTUctTESB  East  Africa;  also  the  imports  issued  yearly  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office  on  the  trade  oi  Beira. 

BEIRA,  an  andent  principality  and  province  of  northern  and 
central  Portugal;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Entre  Minho  e  Douro 
and  by  Traz  os  Montes,  E.  by  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Leon 
and  E^tremadura,  S.  by  Alemtejo  and  Portuguese  Estremadura, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1900)  1,5x5,834;  area, 
9208  sq.  m.  Beira  is  administratively  divided  into  the  districts 
of  Aveiro,  Coimbra,  Vizeu,  Guarda  and  Castello  Branoo,  while 
it  is  popularly  regarded  as  consisting  of  the  three  sections — 
Beira  Alta  or  Upper  Beira  (Vizeu),  north  and  west  of  the  Serra 
da  Estrella;  Beira  Baixa  or  Lower  Beira  (Guarda  and  Castello 
Branco),  south  and  cast  of  that  range;  and  Beira  Mar  or  Mari- 
time Beira  (Aveiro  and  Coimbra),  coinciding  with  the  former 
coastal  province  of  Douro.  The  coast  line,  about  72  m.  long,  is 
uniformly  flat,  with  long  stretches  of  sandy  pine  forest,  heath 
or  marshland  bordered  by  a  wide  and  fertile  plain.  Its  most 
conspicuous  features  are  the  lagoon  of  Aveiro  (q.v.)  and  the  bold 
headland  of  Cape  Mondego;  in  the  south  Aveiro,  Murtosa,  Ovar 
and  Figucira  da  Foz  are  small  seaports.  Except  along  the  coast, 
the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, — ^the  highest  point 
in  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  which  extends  from  north-east  to 
south-west  through  the  centre  of  the  province,  being  6533  ft. 
The  northern  and  south-eastern  frontiers  are  respectively  marked 
by  the  two  great  rivers  Douro  and  Tagus,  which  rise  in  Spain 
and  flow  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Agueda  and  C6a,  tributaries 
of  the  Doiiro,  drain  the  eastern  plateaus  of  Beira;  the  Vouga 
rises  in  the-  Serra  da  Lapa,  and  forms  the  lagoon  of  Aveiro  at  its 
mouth;  the  Mondego  springs  from  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  passes 
through  Coimbra,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Figueira  da  Foz;  and 
the  Zezere,  a  tributary  of  the  Tagus,  rises  north-north-east 
of  Covilh&  and  flows  south-west  and  south. 

Beira  has  a  warm  and  equable  climate,  except  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  snowfall  is  often  heavy.  The  soil,  except  in  the  valleys, 
is  dry  and  rocky,  and  large  stretches  are  covered  with  heath. 
The  principal  agricultural  products  are  nuuze,  wheat,  garden 
lyegetables  and  fruit.  The  olive  is  largely  cultivated,  the  oil 
torming  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export;  good  wine  is  also 
produced.  In  the  flat  country  between  Coimbra  and  Aveiro 
the  marshy  land  is  laid  out  in  rice-fields  or  in  pastures  for  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses.  Sheep  farming  is  an  important  industry  in 
the  highlands  of  Upper  Beira;  while  near  Lamego  swine  are 
reared  in  considerable  numbers,  and  furnish  the  well-known 
Lisbon  hams.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  c6sil  and  marble  are  worked 
to  a  small  extent,  and  millstones  are  quarried  in  some  places. 
Salt  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  lagoons  along 
the  coast  There  are  few  manufactures  except  the  production 
of  woollen  doth,  which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  population 
in  the  district  of  CasteUo  Branco.  Three  important  lines  of 
railway,  the  Salamanca-Oporto,  Salamanca-Lisbon  and  Lisbon- 
Oporto,  traverse  parts  of  Beira;  the  two  last  named  are  also 
connected  by  the  Guarda-Figueira  da  Foz  railway,  which  has  a 
short  branch  line  going  northwards  to  Vizeu.  The  chief  towns, 
Aveiro  (pop.  1900,  9979),  CasteUo  Branco  (7288),  Coimbra 
(18,144),  Covilhft  (15,469),  Figueira  da  Foz  (6221),  Guarda(6i24), 
Ilhavo  (12,617),  Lamego  (9471),  Murtosa  (9737),  Ovar  (10,462) 
and  Vizeu  (8057),  with  the  frontier  fortress  of  Almdda  (2330), 
are  described  in  separate  artides.  There  is  a  striking  difference 
of  character  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  highland,  who  are 
grave  and  reserved,  hardy  and  industrious,  and  those  of  the 
lowlands,  who  are  more  sodable  and  courteoiis,  but  less  energetic 
The  hdr-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  has  the  title  of  prince 
of  Beira. 

BEIRUT  or  Beysout.  (i)  A  vilayet  of  Syria,  constituted 
as  recently  as  x888,  which  stretches  along  the  sea-coast  from 
Jebd  d-Akra,  south  of  the  Orontes,  to  the  Nahr  Zerka,  south  of 
Mount  Carmel,  and  towards  the  south  extends  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to   the  Jordan.    It  indudes  five  sanjakSj  Latakia, 


Tripoli,  Bdrut,  Acre  and  Buka'a.  (a)  The  chief  town  oC  the 
vilayet  (anc  Berytus),  the  most  important  seapc^  town  in 
Syria,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  St  Geoige's  Bay,  on  lisiag 
ground.at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Pop.  1 20,600  (Moslons,  36,000; 
Christians,  77,000;  Jews,  2500;  Dxoises,  400;  fordgnen,  4x00). 
Berytus,  whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Hebrew  Brntkai 
or  not  (3  Sam.  viii.  8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16),  was  one  of  tKe  most 
andent  settlements  on  the  Phoenician  coast;  but  nothing  most 
than  th»  name  is  known  of  it  till  b.c.  140,  when  tbe  town 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ttyphon  in  his  contest  with 
Antiochus  VII.  for  the  throiM  of  the  Sdeudds.  It  duly  passed 
under  Rome,  was  much  favoured  by  the  Herods  and  **"*-*  w**^ 
a  cohmia.  It  was  famous  for  its  school^  espedaUy  that  of  law^ 
from  the  4th  centtiry  a.d.  onwards.  Justinian  xecogxiized  it 
as  one  of  the  three  official  law  schools  of  the  empire  (a_d.  533), 
but  within  a  few  years,  as  the  result  of  a  disastrous  eartiiqaake 
(551),  the  students  were  transfexxed  to  Sidon.  In  the  foUowing 
century  it  passed  to  the  Arabs  (635),  and  was  not  again  a  Christian 
dty  tin  ixix,  when  Baldwin  captured  it.  Saladin  retook  it 
in  X187,  and  thenceforward,  for  six  centuries  and  a  half,  wrfaoever 
its  nondnal  lords  may  have  been,  Saracen,  Crusader,  ^^Turhikr 
or  (from  the  x6th  century)  Turk,  the  Druse  emixs  ci  Lebanon 
dominated  it  (see  Druses).  One  of  these,  Fakr  ed-Din  Maan  IL, 
fortified  it  early  in  the  X7th  century;  but  the  Turks  asserted 
themsdves  in  1763  and  occupied  the  place.  During  the  mxLcoeeA- 
ing  epoch  of  rebidlion  at  Aero  under  Jezzar  and  Abdullah  pashas, 
Bdrut  declined  to  a  small  town  of  about  xo,ooo  souls,  in  dispute 
between  the  Druses,  the  Turlcs  and  the  pa^ias,— a  state  oi  tHngi 
which  lasted  tiU  Ibrahim  Pasha  capttixcd  Acre  in  1832.  When 
the  powers  moved  against  the  Egyptians  in  1840,  Bcirat  had 
recently  been  occupied  in  force  by  Ibrahim  as  a  menace  to  the 
Druses;  but  he  was  easily  driven  out  after  a  destructive  bombard- 
ment by  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopford  (X768-X847).  Since  the 
pacification  of  the  Lebanon  after  the  massacre  of  the  Chxistians 
in  x86o  (for  later  history,  see  Lebanon),  Bdrut  has  greatly 
increased  in  extent,  and  has  become  the  centre  of  the  transit 
trade  for  all  southern  Syria.  In  X894  a  harbour,  constructed 
by  a  French  company,  was  opened,  but  the  insecurity  of  the 
outer  roadstead  militates  against  its  success.  Nevcrthdtss 
trade  is  on  the  increase.  In  1895  a  French  company  compkted 
a  railway  across  the  Lebanon  to  Damascus,  and  oonittcted  it 
with  Mezerib  in  the  Hauxan,  whence  now  starts  the  Bae  to  the 
Hejaz.  Since  1907  it  has  also  had  railway  communication  with 
Aleppo;  and  a  narrow-gauge  line  runs  up  the  coast  to  T^^mIL 
The  steepness  of  the  Lebanon  railway,  and  the  break  of  gauge  at 
Rayak,  the  junction  for  Aleppo,  have  prevented  the  divenkai 
of  much  of  the  trade  of  North  Syria  to  Beirut  The  town  has 
been  supplied  with  water,  since  1875,  by  an  English  ootDpany, 
and  with  gas,  since  1888,  by  a  French  company.  There  are  many 
American  and  European  institutions  in  the  dty:  the  Americaa 
Presbyterian  mission,  with  a  girls'  school  and  a  printixig  o&ce, 
which  published  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  now 
issues  a  weekly  paper  and  standard  works  in  Arabic;  the  Syrian 
Protestant  college  with  its  theological  seminary,  medical  Cacolty, 
training  college  and  astronomical  observatory;  the  Scottish 
mission,  and  St  George's  institute  for  Moslem  and  Dnae  girls; 
the  British  Syrian  mission  schools;  the  German  hospital, 
orphanage  and  boarding  school;  the  French  hospital  axid 
schools,  and  the  Jesuit  "Univerait£  de  St  Joseph"*  with  a 
printing  office.  In  summer  most  of  the  richer  regents  reside 
on  the  Lebanon,  and  in  winter  the  governor  of  the  Lebanon  and 
many  Lebanon  notables  inhabit  houses  in  Bdrut.  The  town 
has  many  fine  houses,  but  the  streets  are  unpaved  and  the 
bazaars  mean.  The  Moslem  inhabitants,  being  in  a  minority, 
have  often  shown  themsdves  fanatical  and  turbulent  There 
are  several  fairly  good  hotels  for  tourists.  (C.W.W.,D.G.H.) 

BEIT,  ALFRED  (1853-1906),  British  South  African  financier, 
was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  of  Hamburg.  Getmasy. 
and  in  1875,  after  a  commercial  education  at  home,  was  seat 
out  to  Kimberley,  South  Africa,  to  investigate  the  diamond 
prospects.  He  had  relatives,  the  Lipperts,  out  there  in  busixMss. 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr  (afterwards  Sr)  Julius  Wember 
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(b.  1850)  he  npidly  acquired  a  leading  position  on  the  diamond 
fields,  and  became  closely  allied  with  the  ideals  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
iq.v.).  In  1889  Rhodes  and  Beit  effected  the  amalgamation  of 
various  interests  in  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Limited.  It 
vas  largely  owing  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  Beit  that  the 
deep-level  mining  in  the  Witwatersrand  district  of  the  Transvaal 
was  started,  and  he  had  a  large  share  in  the  principal  company, 
the  Rand  Mines  Limited.  The  firm  of  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co. 
gradually  transferred  the  centre  of  their  financial  operations  to 
London,  where  they  became  the  leading  house  in  the  dealings 
in  South  African  mines.  The  rapid  progress  made  in  developing 
the  diamond  and  gold  output  made  Beit  a  man  of  enormous 
wealth,  and  he  utilized  it  lavishly  in  pursuit  of  Rhodes's  South 
African  policy.  He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the 
British  South  Africa  company,  and  was  included  with  Rhodes 
in  the  censure  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  Commission  of 
Inquiry  on  the  Jameson  Raid  (1896).  He  was  subsequently  one 
of  Rhodes's  trustees.  Personally  of  a  modest,  gentle,  generous 
and  retiring  disposition,  and  strongly  imbued  with  Rhodes's 
ideas  of  British  imperialism,  he  was  one  of  the  South  African 
millionaires  of  German  birth  against  whom  the  anti-imperialist 
section  in  England  were  never  tired  of  employing  their  sarcastic 
invective.  But  though  shrinking  from  ostentation  in  any  form, 
his  purse  was  continiially  opened  for  public  objects,  notably  his 
support  of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  Imperial  Yeomanry  in 
the  South  African  War  of  1899-1902,  and  his  endowment  of  the 
profe^onbip  of  colonial  histoty  at  Oxford  (1905).  He  gave 
£100,000  to  establish  a  university  in  his  native  city  of  Hamburg 
and  £200,000  for  a  university  in  Johannesbuxg.  He  built  a  fine 
house  in  Park  Lane,  London,  but  was  never  prominent  in  social 
life.    He  died,  unmarried,  on  the  i6th  of  July  2906. 

BEJA  (or  BIja),  the  name  under  which  is  comprised  a  wide- 
spread family  of  tribes,  usually  classed  as  Hamitic.    They 
may,  however,  represent  very  early  Semitic  immigrants  (see 
HAionc  Races).    When  first  recorded  the   Beja  occupied 
the  whole  region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  from  the 
border  of  Upper  Egypt  to  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau. 
They  were  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  upon  whose  monu- 
ments th^  are  represented.    They  are  the  Blemmyes  of  Strabo 
(xvii.  53),  and  have  also  been  identified  with  the  Macrobii  of 
Herodotus,  "  tallest  and  finest  of  men  "  (iii.  17).    It  has  been 
suggested,  though  on  insufiicicnt  grounds,  that  the  Beja,  rather 
than  the  Abyssinians,  are  the  "  Ethiopians  "  of  Herodotus,  the 
civilized  people  who  built  the  dty  of  MeroS  and  its  pyramids. 
During  the  Roman  period  the  Beja  were  much  what  they  are 
to-day,  nomadic  and  aggressive,  and  were  constantiy  at  war. 
In  216  A.H.  (a.o.  832)  the  Moslem  governor  of  Assuan  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Beja  chief,  by  which  the  latter  undertook  to 
guard  the  road  to  Aidhab  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  one 
hundred  camels.    This  is  the  earliest  record  of  a  government 
engagement  with  the  northern  section  of  the  Beja,  now  the 
Abibda.    Ibn  Batuta,  early  in  the  x^th  century,  mentions  a 
king  of  Beja,  £1  Hadrabi,  who  received  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
of  Aidhab,  the  other  third  going  to  the  king  of  Egypt.    The  Beja 
territory  contained  gold  and  emerald  mines.    The  tribesmen 
were  the  usual  escort  for  pilgrims  to  Mecca  from  Kus  to  Aidhab. 
According  to  Leo  Africanus,  at  the  close  of  the  14th  or  very 
early  in  the  15th  century  their  rich  town  of  Zibid  (Aidhab?) 
on  the  Red  Sea  was  destroyed.    This  seems  to  have  broken  up 
the  tribal  cohesion.    Leo  Africanus  describes  the  Beja  as  "  most 
base,  miserable  and  living  only  op  milk  and  camels'  flesh."    In 
the  middle  ages  the  Beja,  partially  at  any  rate,  were  Christians. 
The  kingdom  of  Mero^  was  succeeded  by  that  of  "  Aloa,"  the 
apital  of  which,  Soba,  was  on  the  Blue  Nile,  about  13  m.  above 
Khartum.    The  country  was  conquered  by  the  Funj  (^.v.),  a 
negroid  people  who  subsequentiy  became  Mahommedan  and 
compelled  the  Bpja  to  adopt  that  religion.    Until  the  invasion 
of  the  Egyptians,  under  Ismail,  son  of  Mehemet  All  (1820),  the 
Funj  remained  In  possession. 

AU  the  Beja  are  now  Mahommedans,  but  generally  only  so  in 
name,  thou^  some  of  the  tribes  enthusiastically  fought  for 
Mahdiism  (x8S^'99)*    As  a  race  the  Beja  are  remarkable  for 


physical  beauty,  with  a  colour  more  red  than  black,  and  of  a 
distinctiy  Caucasic  type  of  face.  The  chiefs  are,  as  a  rule,  of  much 
fairer  complexion  than  the  tribesmen.  In  spite  of  their  claim  to 
Arab  origin,  the  tribes  have  preserved  many  negro  customs  in 
the  matter  of  costume  and  scarring  the  body.  Their  hair-dressing 
is  very  characteristic.  The  hair,  worn  thick  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun,  is  parted  in  a  circle  round  the  head  on  a  level 
with  the  eyes,  above  which  the  hair,  saturated  with  mutton  fat 
or  butter,  is  trained  straight  up  like  a  mop,  with  separate  tufts 
at  sides  and  back.  Most  of  the  tribes  are  nomadic  shepherds, 
driving  their  catUe  from  pasture  to  pasture;  some  few  are 
occupied  in  agriculture. 

They  are  polygynous,  but,  unlike  the  Arabs,  great  independ- 
ence is  granted  their  women.  Among  most  of  the  Beja  peoples 
the  wife  can  return  to  her  mother's  tent  whenever  she  likes,  and 
after  a  birth  of  a  child  she  can  repudiate  the  husband,  who  must 
make  a  present  to  be  re-accepted.  Cases  are  said  to  have  occurred 
where  the  woman  has  thus  obtained  all  her  husband's  possessions. 
The  whole  social  position  of  the  Beja  women  points,  indeed,  to 
an  earlier  matriarchal  system.  Among  some  of  the  tribes  the 
custom  of  the  "  fourth  day  free  "  is  observed,  by  which  the 
women  are  only  considered  married  for  so  many  days  a  week, 
forming  what  liaisons  they  please  on  the  odd  day.  The  chief 
Beja  tribes  are  the  AbiLbda,  Bishilrin,  Hadendoa,  Bcni-Amer, 
Amarar,  Shukuria,  Hallenga  and  Hamran. 

BEJA  (probably  the  ancient  Pax  Julia),  the  capital  of  an 
administrative  district  formerly  included  in  the  province  of 
Alemtcjo,  Portugal;  situated  95  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lisbon  by 
the  Lisbon-Faro  railway,  and  at  the  head  of  a  branch  line 
to  Pias  e  Orada  (3855),  26  m.  E.  Pop.  (1900)  8885.  Beja  is 
an  episcopal  city,  btult  on  an  isolated  hill,  and  parUy  enclosed 
by  walls  of  Roman  origin;  on  the  south  it  has  a  fine  Roman 
gateway.  Its  cathedral  is  modern,  but  the  dtadcl,  with  its 
beautiful  Gothic  tower  of  white  marble,  was  founded  by  King 
Diniz  (1279-X325).  The  dty  is  surrounded  by  far-reaching 
plains,  known  as  the  Campo  de  Beja,  and  devoted  partiy  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain  and  fruit,  partly  to  the  breeding  of  cattie 
and  pigs;  copper,  iron  and  manganese  are  also  mined  to  a 
small  extent,  and  Beja  is  the  central  market  for  all  these  products. 
Cloth,  pottery  and  olive  oil  are  manufactured  in  the  dty. 

The  administrative  district  of  Beja,  the  largest  and  most 
thinly-populated  district  in  Portugal,  coinddcs  with  the  southern 
part  of  Alemtejo  (g.v,);  pop.  (1900)  163,612;  area,  3958  sq.  m.; 
4X'3  inhabitants  per  sq.  m. 

BEJAN  (Fr.  Ujaune,  from  hixjaune, "  yellow  beak,"  in  allusion 
to  unfledged  birds;  the  equivalent  to  Gcr.  Gdbschnabd,  Fr. 
blanc-bec,  a  greenhorn),  a  term  for  freshmen,  or  imdergraduates 
of  the  first  year,  in  the  Scottish  universities.  The  phrase  was 
introduced  from  the  French  universities,  where  the  levying  of 
bejaunium  "  footing-money  "  had  been  prohibited  by  the  statutes 
of  the  university  of  Orleans  in  1365  and  by  those  of  Toulouse  in 
X40X.  In  X493  ^c  election  of  an  Abbas  Bejanorum  (Abbot  of  the 
Freshmen)  was  forbidden  in  the  university  of  Paris.  In  the 
German  and  Austrian  universities  the  freshman  was  called  beanus. 
In  Germany  the  freshman  was  andentiy  called  a  Pennal  (from 
Med.  Lat.  pcnnale,  a  box  for  pens),  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the 
newly-arrived  student  had  to  carry  such  for  the  older  pupils. 
Afterwards  Fuchs  (fox)  was  substituted  for  Petmalt  and  tiien 
Goldf ticks,  because  he  is  supposed  still  to  have  a  few  gold  coina 
from  home. 

B&ART,  the  name  of  several  French  actors,  children  of 
Marie  Herv£  and  Joseph  B6jart  (d.  X643),  the  holder  of  a  small 
government  post.  The  faxnily— there  were  deven  children- 
was  very  poor  and  lived  in  the  Marais,  then  -the  theatrical 
quarter  of  Paris.  One  of  the  sons,  Joseph  B£jaxt  (c.  X6X7-X659) , 
was  a  strolling  player  and  later  a  member  of  Molidre's  first 
company  (I'lUustre  Th6&tre),  accompanied  him  in  his  theatrical 
wanderings,  and  was  with  him  when  he  returned  permanently 
to  Paris,  dying  soon  after.  He  created  the  parts  of  L6Iie  in 
L'£unirdie,  and  Eraste  in  Le  Dipit  amoureux.  His  brother  Louis 
BfjAKT  (c.  X630-X678)  was  also  in  Molidre's  company  during 
the  last  years  of  its  travels.    He  created  many  parts  in  his 
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brother-in-law's  plays — ^Valire  in  Le  Dipit  anuntreux^  Dubois  in 
Le  MisatUkropCf  Aicantor  in  Le  Manage  forcif  and  Don  Luis  in 
Le  FesHn  de  Fierre — and  was  an  actor  of  varied  talents.  In 
consequence  of  a  wound  received  when  interfering  in  a  street 
brawl,  he  became  lame  and  retired  with  a  pension — the  first 
ever  granted  by  the  company  to  a  comedian — ^in  1670. 

The  more  famous  members  of  the  family  were  two  sisters. 

Madeleine  B£jaxt  (16x8-1672)  was  at  the  head  of  the 
travelling  company  to  which  her  sister  Genevidve  (163 1-167  5) — 
who  played  as  Mile  Herv6 — and  her  brothers  belonged,  before 
they  joined  Molidre  in  forming  I'lUustre  Th6&tre  (1643).  With 
Molidre  she  remained  until  her  death  on  the  17th  of  February 
1673.  She  had  had  an  illegitimate  daughter  (1638)  by  an 
Italian  count,  and  her  conduct  on  her  early  travels  had  not 
been  exemplary,  but  whatever  her  private  relations  with  Molidrc 
may  have  been,  however  acrimonious  and  violent  her  temper, 
she  and  her  faooily  remained  faithful  to  his  fortunes.  She  was 
a  tall,  handsome  blonde,  and  an  excellent  actress,  particularly 
in  soubrette  parts,  a  number  of  which  Molidre  wrote  for  her. 
Among  her  creations  were  Marotte  in  Les  Prtcieuses  ridicules, 
Lisette  in  U£cole  des  maris,  Dorine  in  Tarluffe. 

Her  sister,  Aeicande  Gk£sznde  Claxke  Elizabeth  BIjakt 
(1645-1700),  seems  first  to  have  joined  the  company  at  Lsrons  in 
1653.  Moliere  directed  her  education  and  she  grew  up  under  his 
eye.  In  x66a,  he  being  then  forty  and  she  seventeen,  they  were 
married.  Neither  was  happy;  the  wife  was  a  flirt,  the  husband 
jealous.  On  the  strength  of  a  scurrilous  anonymous  pamphlet. 
La  Pameuse  Comedienne,  ou  histoire  de  la  Cuirin  (168S),  her 
character  has  been  held  perhaps  unduly  low.  She  was  certainly 
guilty  of  indifference  and  ingratitude,  possibly  of  infidelity; 
they  separated  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  in  1665  and  met  only 
at  the  theatre  until  167 1.  But  the  charm  and  grace  whidi 
fascinated  others,  Molidre  too  could  not  resist,  and  they  were 
reconciled.  Her  portrait  is  given  in  a  well-known  scene  (Act  iii., 
sc.  9)  in  Xe  Bourgeois  gentUhomme.  Mme  Molidre's  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  was  in  1663,  as  £lise  in  the  Critique  de  Vlcde  des 
femmes.  She  was  out  of  the  cast  for  a  short  time  in  1664,  when 
she'  bore  Molidre  a  son — ^Louis  XIV.  and  Henrietta  of  England 
standing  sponsors.  But  in  the  spring,  beginning  with  the  f6tes 
given  at  Versailles  by  the  king  to  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria 
Theresa,  she  started  her  long  list  of  important  r61cs.  She  was  at 
her  best  as  Celimtee — ^really  her  own  highly-fini^ed  portrait — 
in  Le  Misanthrope,  and  hardly  less  adrcdrable  as  Angfiique  in 
Le  Malade  imaginaire.  She  was  the  Elmire  at  the  first  performance 
of  Tartuffef  and  the  Lucile  of  Ijc  Bourgeois  gentUhomme,  All 
these  parts  were  written  by  her  husband  to  display  her  talents 
to  the  best  advantage  and  she  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities. 
The  death  of  Molidre,  the  secession  of  Baron  and  several  other 
actors,  the  rivalry  of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Palais  Royal,  by  royal  patent,  into  the  home  of 
French  opera,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  with  the  comidiens  du 
roi.  Well  advised  by  La  Grange  (Charles  Varlet,  X639-X693), 
Armande  leased  the  Th£&tre  Gu6i^gaud,  and  by  royal  ordinance 
the  residue  of  her  company  were  combined  with  the  players  from 
the  Thf&tre  du  Marats,  the  fortunes  of  which  were  at  low  ebb. 
The  combination,  known  as  the  troupe  du  roi,  at  first  was  un- 
fortunate, but  in  1679  tb^  secured  Mile  du  Champmesl6,  later 
absorbed  the  company  of  the  Hdtd  de  Bourgogne,  and  in  x68o 
the  Com6die  Fran^aise  was  bom.  Mme  Moli&re  in  1677  had 
married  Eustache  Francois  Gu€rin  (1636-1728),  an  actor,  and 
by  him  she  had  one  son  ( X678-X  708).  She  continued  her  successes 
at  the  theatre  until  she  retired  in  1694,  and  she  died  on  the  30th 
of  November  1700. 

BEK,  ANTONT  (d.  13x1),  bishop  of  Durham,  belonged  to  a 
Lincolnshire  famfly,  and,  having  entered  the  church,  received 
several  benefices  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Edward  I., 
who  secured  his  election  as  bishop  of  Durham  in  1283.  When, 
after  the  death  of  King  Alexander  III.  in  1285,  Edward  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  he  employed  Bek  on  this  business,  and 
in  1294  he  sent  him  oh  a  diplomatic  errand  to  the  German  king, 
Adolph  of  Nassau.  Taking  part  in  Edward's  campaigns  in 
'Scotland,  the  bishop  received  the  surrender  of  John  de  Baliol  at 
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Brechin  in  1 396,  and  led  one  division  of  the  En^^ish  army  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298.  Soon  after  his  retiim  to  Kngfami  he 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Richard  de  Hoton,  pnor  of 
Durham.  Deposed  and  excommunicated  by  Bek,  tbe  prior 
secured  the  king's  support;  but  the  bishc^,  against  wliora  other 
complaints  were  preferred,  refused  to  give  way,  and  by  his 
obstinacy  incurred  the  lasting  enmity  of  Edward.  In  1502,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Pope  Boniface  VIU.,  he  visited 
Rome  on  this  matter,  and  during  his  absence  the  king  seised  and 
administered  his  lands,  which,  however,  he  recovered  wben  be 
returned  and  submitted  to  Edward.  He  continued,  however, 
to  pursue  Richard  with  unrelenting  hostility,  and  was  in  his  turn 
seriously  harassed  by  the  king.  Having  been  restoral  to  the 
royal  favour  by  Edwud  II.  who  made  him  lord  of  the  Isle  at  Man, 
the  bishop  di«l  at  Eltham  on  the  3rd  d  March  X31X.  A  maa  of 
great  courage  and  energy,  chaste  and  generous,  Bdc  was  lemariL- 
able  for  his  haughtiness  and  ostcntati<ni.  Both  as  a  bishop  and 
as  a  private  individual  he  was  very  wealthy,  and  his  homrbold 
and  retinue  were  among  the  most  magnificent  in  the  land,  fie 
was  a  soldier  and  a  hunter  rather  than  a  bishop,  and  built  castles 
at  Eltham  and  elsewhere. 

Bek's  elder  brother,  Thouas  Bek  <d.  1293),  bishop  of  St 
David's,  was  a  trusted  servant  of  Edward  I.  He  obtained  many 
important  and  wealthy  ecclesiastical  positions,  was  made 
treasurer  of  England  in  1279,  and  became  bishop  ci  St  David's 
in  X280.  He  was  a  bcnefiictor  to  his  diocese  ajid  died  00  the 
1 2th  of  May  1293. 

Another  T&omas  Bek  (1282-1347),  who  was  bishop  of  TJ»«#-r^ 
from  X34X  until  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  February  1^47, 
member  of  the  same  family. 

Antony  Bek  must  xiot  be  confused  with  his  kinsman  and 
sake,  AiriONY  Bek  (x  279-1343),  who  was  chancdlor  ai»d  dean 
of  Lincoln  cathedral,  and  becaxne  bishop  oi  Norwich  after  a 
disputed  election  in  133  7.  He  was  a  quarrelsome  man,  and  after 
a  stormy  episcopate,  died  on  the  19th  of  December  1343. 

See  Robert  of  Graystanes,  Historia  de  statu  eceienae  iHnMfNeam, 
edited  by  J.  Raine  in'  his  Histeriae  Dundmtnsis  scriptores  iXoodosK 
1839);  W.  Hutehinson,  History  0/ i>airAam  (Newcastle.  1785-1794); 

tL.  Low,  Diocesan  History  of  Durham  (LoDdcMi.  1881):  and  M. 
reiehton  in  the  DiUionary  of  National  Biography,  voL  hr.  Qjomdcti, 
1885). 

BEKB,  CHARLES  TILSTOm  (1800-X874),  English  travdkr, 
geographer  and  Biblical  critic,  was  bom  in  Stepney,  MkkOcsez, 
on  the  loth  of  October  x8oo.  His  father  was  a  mercfaaat  in 
London,  and  Beke  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  mercantik  parsmts. 
He  afterwards  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Iim,  and  for  a  liae 
practised  at  the  bar,  but  finally  devoted-  himself  to  the  study 
of  historical,  geographical  and  ethnc^raphical  subjects.  The 
first-fruits  of  his  researches  appeared  in  his  work  entitled  On^et 
Biblicae,  or  Researches  in  Primeoal  History,  published  in  1834. 
An  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  early  history  of  the  humaa  tace 
from  geological  data,  it  raised  a  storm  of  opposation  oa  the  part 
of  defenders  of  the  traditional  readings  of  the  book  of  GoesK; 
but  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  work  the  university  <d 
Tubingen  conferred  upon  him -the  degree  of  Ph.D.  For  aboat 
two  years  (X837-1838)  Beke  held  the  post  of  acting  British  coasol 
in  Saxony.  From  that  time  till  his  death  his  attcntioo  «as 
largely  given  to  geographical  studies,  chiefly  of  the  Nile  valley. 
Aided  by  private  friends,  he  visited  Abysania  in  conneakn  with 
the  mission  to  Shoa  sent  by  the  Indian  govcmment  under  tke 
leadership  of  Major  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Corawalfis  Hans, 
and  explored  Go  jam  and  more  •southern  regions  up  to  that  tiaae 
imknown  to  Europeans.  Among  other  achievtments,  Beka 
was  the  first  to  determine,  with  any  approach  to  sdeatific 
accuracy,  the  course  of  the  Abal  (Blue  Nile).  The  valuable 
results  of  this  journey,  which  occupied  him  from  1840  to  i843* 
he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  number  of  piqpers  in  scientific  pablica> 
tions,  chiefly  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogxajditcal  Society. 
On  his  return  to  London,  Beke  re-engaged  in  comncice,  but 
devoted  all  his  leisure  to  geographical  and  kindred  studies.  la 
2848  he  planned  an  expedition  from  the  mainland  opposite 
Zanzibar  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  A  start  was  naAe. 
but  the  expedition  accomplished  little.    Beke's  bdief  that  tke 
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Wbite  Nile  iru  the  main  stream  ivas,  however,  shown  to  be 
accuzate  by  subsequent  exploration.  In  1856  he  endeavoured, 
onsaccessfully,  to  establish  commerdal  relations  with  Abyssinia 
through  Massawa.  In  1861-1863  he  and  his  wife  travelled  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  went  to  Egypt  with  the  object  of  pro- 
moting trade  with  Central  Africa  and  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
the  Sudan.  In  1865  he  again  went  to  Abyssinia,  for  the  purjMse 
of  obtaining  from  King  Theodore  the  release  of  the  British 
captives.  On  learning  that  the  captives  had  been  released,  Beke 
tamed  back,  but  Theodore  afterwards  re-arrested  the  party.  To 
the  military  expedition  sent  to  effect  their  release  Beke  furnished 
much  valuable  information,  and  his  various  services  to  the 
government  and  to  geographical  research  were  acknowledged  by 
the  award  of  £$op  in  1868  by  the  secretary  for  India,  and  by  the 
grant  of  a  dvil  list  pension  of  £zoo  in  1870.  In  his  seventy- 
fourth  year  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of- 
determining  the  real  position  of  Mount  Sinai.  He  conceived 
that  it  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  his 
journey  convinced  him  that  his  view  was  right.  It  has  not, 
however,  commended  itself  to  general  acceptance.  Beke  died 
at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  on  the  31st  of  July  1874. 

Beke's  mitings  are  very  nimierous.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant, besides  those  already  named,  are:  An  Essay  on  the 
Nile  and  Us  Tributaries  (1847),  The  Sources  0/  the  Nile  (i860), 
and  The  British  Captives  in  Abyssinia  (1865).  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  for  his  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  Abyssinia  received  its  gold  medal,  and  also 
that  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  France.'  As  a  result  of  a 
controveny  over  the  statements  of  another  Abyssinian  explorer, 
Antoine  Abbadie,  Beke  returned  the  medal  awarded  him  by  the 
French  Society. 

See  Summary  of  the  laUDr  Beke' s  published  tporks  and  .  .  .  public 
serfius^  by  his  widow  (Tunbridge  Wella,  1876). 

Btei8CSABA«  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  233  m.  S.E. 
of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  37,108,  mostly  Slovaks  and 
Lutherans,  who  form  the  largest  Lutheran  community  in 
Hungary.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  White  KSriSs,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal,  and  is  an  important  railway- 
junction  in  central  Himgary.  B6k6scsaba  possesses  several 
large  milling  establishments,  while  the  weaving  of  hemp  and  the 
production  of  hemp-linen  is  largely  pursued  as  a  home  industry. 
The  town  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  cereals,  wines  and  cattle. 

BBKKER,  AUGUST  IMMANUEL  (1785-1871),  German 
phOologbt  and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  3ist  of  May  1785.  He 
completed  his  classical  education  at  the  university  of  Halle 
under  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  considered  him  as  his  most  promising 
pupiL  In  z  8 10  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Berlin.  For  several  years,  between  z8io  and  1821, 
he  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  England  and  parts  of  Germany, 
examining  classical  manuscripts  and  gathering  materiab  for  his 
great  editorial  labours.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  7  th  of  June 
187 X.  Some  detached  fruits  of  his  researches  were  given  in  the 
Anecdota  GraecOf  18x4-1831;  but  the  full  result  of  his  unwearied 
industry  and  abib'ty  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  array  of 
classical  authors  edited  by  him.  Anything  like  a  complete  list 
of  his  works  would  occujiy  too  much  space,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  his  industry  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Greek  literature 
with  the  exception  of  the  tragedians  and  lyric  poets.  His  best 
kjoown  editions  are:  Plato  (18x6-1823),  Oratores  Attid  (1833- 
1834),  AristotJe  (183Z-X836),  Aristophanes  (1829),  and  twenty- 
five  volumes  of  the  G>rpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Byzantinae. 
The  only  Latin  authors  edited  by  him  were  Livy  (1829-1830) 
and  Tacitus  (1831).  Bckker  confined  himself  entirely  to  textual 
recension  and  criticism,  in  which  he  relied  soldy  upon  the  MSS., 
and  contributed  little  to  the  extension  of  general  scholarship. 

See  Sauppe,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Meincke  und  Bekker  (1873); 
Haupt, "  Gedttchtnisrede  auf  Meincke  und  Bekker,"  in  his  OPuscula, 
St.;  E.  I.  Bekker,  "Zur  Erinnerung  an  mcinen  Vater,'.  in  the 
Preussiuhes  Jahrbuch,  xxix. 

BEKKEB,  BALTBASAR  (1634-1698),  Dutch  divine,  was  bom 
in  Friesland  in  1634,  and  educated  at  Groningen,  under  Jacob 
Alting,  and  at  Franeker.    He  was  pastor  at  Franeker,  and  from 


1679,  at  Amsterdam.  An  enthusiastic  disdple  of  Descartes,  he 
wrote  several  works  in  philosophy  and  theology,  which  by  their 
freedom  of  thought  aroused  considerable  hostility.  His  best 
kziown  work  was  Die  Betooverde  Werdd  (1691),  or  The  World 
Bewitched  (1695;  one  volume  of  an  English  translation  from  a 
French  copy),  in  which  he  examined  critically  the  phenomena 
generally  ascribed  to  spiritual  agency,  and  attacked  the  belief 
in  sorcery  and  *'  possession  "  by  the  devil,  whose  very  existence 
he  questioned.  The  book  is  interesting  as  an  early  study  in 
comparative  religion,  but  its  publication  in  1692  led  to  Bekker's 
deposition  from  the  ministry.    He  died  at  Amsterdam. 

BBKKER  (or  Wolpf),  ELIZABETH  (1738-1804),  Dutch 
novelist,  was  married  to  Adrian  Wolff,  a  Reformed  dergyman, 
but  is  always  known  under  her  maiden  name.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1777,  she  resided  for  some  time  in  France, 
with  her  dose  friend,  Agatha  Deken.  She  was  exposed  to  some  of 
the  dangers  of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  it  is  said,  escaped 
the  guillotine  only  by  her  great  presence  of  mind.  In  1795  she 
returned  to  Holland,  and  resided  at  the  Hague  till  her  death. 
Her  novels  were  written  in  conjunction  with  Agatha  Dcken, 
and  it  b  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  qualities 
contributed  by  each.  The  Historie  van  William  Letend  (1785), 
Historie  van  Sara  Burgerhart  (1790),  Abraham  jBlankaart  (1787), 
Corndie  Wildschut  (Z793-1796),  were  extremely  popular. 

BEL,  the  name  of  a  chief  deity  in  Babylonian  religion,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Phoenician  Baal  (q.v.)  ideographically  written 
as  En-lil.  Since  Bel  signifies  the  "  lord  "  or  *'  master  "  par 
excellencet  it  is,  therefore,  a  title  rather  than  a  genuine  name, 
and  must  have  been  given  to  a  deity  who  had  acquired  a  position 
at  the  head  of  a  pantheon.  The  real  name  is  accordingly  to  be 
sought  in  En-lil,  of  which  the  first  element  again  has  the  force  of 
"  lord  "  and  the  second  presumably  "  might,"  "  power,"  and 
the  like,  though  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain.  En-lil  is 
associated  with  the  andent  dty  of  Nippur,  and  since  En-lil  with 
the  determinative  for  **  land "  or  "  district "  is  a  common 
method  of  writing  the  name  of  the  dty,  it  follows,  apart  from 
other  evidence,  that  En-lil  was  originidly  the  patron  deity  of 
Nippur.  At  a  very  early  period — ^prior  to  3000  B.C. — Nippur  had 
become  the  centre  of  a  political  district  of  considerable  extent, 
and  it  is  to  this  early  period  that  the  designation  of  En-lil  as 
Bd  or  "  the  lord  "  reverts.  Iiucriptions  found  at  Nippur,  where 
extensive  excavations  were  carried  on  during  1888- 1900  by 
Messrs  Peters  and  Hayncs,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  show  that  Bd  of  Nippur  was  in  fact  regarded 
as  the  head  of  an  extensive  pantheon.  Among  the  titles  accorded 
to  him  are  "  king  of  lands,"  *'  king  of  heaven  and  earth  "  and 
"  father  of  the  gods."  His  chief  temple  at  Nippur  was  known 
as  E-Kur,  signifying  "  mountain  house,"  and  such  was  the 
sanctity  acquired  by  this  edifice  that  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
rulers,  down  to  the  latest  days,  vied  with  one  another  in  em- 
bellishing and  restoring  Bel's  seat  of  worship,  and  the  name 
itsdf  became  the  designation  of  a  temple  in  general.  Grouped 
around  the  main  sanctuary  there  arose  temples  and  chapels  to 
the  gods  and  goddesses  who  formed  his  court,  so  that  £-Kur 
became  the  name  for  an  entire  sacred  prednct  in  the  dty  of 
Nippur.  The  name  "  mountain  house  "  suggests  a  lofty  structure 
and  was  perhaps  the  designation  originally  of  the  staged  tower  at 
Nippur,  built  in  imitation  of  a  mountain,  with  the  sacred  shrine  of 
the  god  on  the  top.  The  tower,  however,  also  had  its  special 
designation  of  "  Im-Khar-sag,"  the  elements  of  which,  signifying 
"  storm  "  and  "  mountain,"  confirm  the  condusion  drawn  from 
other  evidence  that  En-lil  was  originally  a  storm-god  having 
his  seat  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Since  the  Euphrates  valley 
has  no  mountains,  En-lil  would  appear  to  be  a  god  whose  worship 
was  carried  into  Babylonia  by  a  wave  of  migration  from  a 
mountainous  country — in  all  probability  from  Elam  to  the  east. 

When,  with  the  political  rise  of  Babylon  as  the  centre  of  a 
great  empire,  Nippur  yielded  its  prerogatives  to  the  dty  over 
which  Marduk  presided,  the  attributes  and  the  titles  of  En-lil 
were  transferred  to  Marduk,  who  becomes  the  "  lord  "  or  Bel 
of  later  days.  The  older  Bel  did  not,  however,  entirely  lose  his 
standing.    Nippur  continued  to  be  a  sacred  dty  after  it  ceased 
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to  have  any  considerable  political  importance,  while  in  addition 
the  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  a  triad  of  gods  ssrmbolizing  the  three 
divisions — ^heavens,  earth  and  water — assured  to  Bel,  to  whom 
the  earth  was  assigned  as  his  province,  his  place  in  the  religious 
system.  The  disassodation  from  his  local  origin'  involved  in 
this  doctrine  of  the  triad  gave  to  Bel  a  rank  independent  of 
political  changes,  and  we,  accordingly,  find  Bel  as  a  factor  in  the 
religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  the  latest  days.  It  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  his  position  as  the  second  figure  of  the  triad 
that  enabled  him  to  survive  the  political  eclipse  of  Nippur  and 
made  his  sanctuary  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  Assyrian 
kings  down  to  the  days  of  Assur-bani-pal  paid  their  homage 
equally  with  Babylonian  rulers. 

See  also  Bbut  uid  Baal.  For  the  apocryphal  book  of  the  Bible, 
Bel  and  tMe  DragOMt  see  Dahixl:  Additions  to  Danid.    (M.  J  a.) 

BELA  III.  (d.  XI 96),  king  of  Hungary,  was  the  second  son  of 
King  G^  II.  Educated  at  the  Byzantine  court,  where  he  had 
been  compelled  to  seek  refuge,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  win 
the  friendship  of  the  brilliant  emperor  Manuel  who,  before  the 
birth  of  his  own  son  Alexius  intended  to  make  Bela  his  successor 
and  betrothed  him  to  h»  daughter.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  married  the  handsome  and  promising  youth  to  Agnes  of 
ChiitiUon,  duchess  of  Antioch,  and  in  11 73  placed  him,  by  force 
of  arms,  on  the  Hungarian  throne,  first  expelling  Bela's  younger 
brother  G^za,  who  was  supported  by  the  Catholic  party.  Initiated 
from  childhood  in  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  at  what  was  then  the 
focus  of  civilization,  and  as  much  a  warrior  by  nature  as  his 
imperial  kinsman  Manuel,  Bela  showed  himself  from  the  first 
fully  equal  to  all  the  difficulties  of  his  peculiar  position.  He  began 
by  adopting  Catholicism  and  boldly  seeking  the  assistance  of 
Rome.  He  then  made  what  had  hitherto  been  an  elective  a 
hereditary  throne  by  crowning  his  infant  son  Emerich  his 
successor.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  adopted  a  prudent 
policy  of  amity  with  his  two  most  powerful  neighbours,  the 
emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  but  the  death  of  Manuel  in  1 180 
gave  Hungary  once  more  a  free  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  her  natural  sphere  of  influence.  The  ^attempt  to 
recover  Dalmatia,  which  involved  Bela  in  two  bloody  wars  with 
Venice  (ii8x-88  and  1190-91),  was  only  partially  successful. 
But  he  assisted  the  Rascians  or  Serbs  (see  Hungary:  History) 
to  throw  oflf  the  Greek  yoke  and  establish  a  native  dynasty,  and 
attempted  to  made  Galicia  an  appanage  of  his  younger  son 
Andrew.  It  was  in  Bela's  reign  that  the  emperor  Frederick  I., 
in  the  spring  of  11 89,  traversed  Hungary  with  100,000  crusaders, 
on  which  occasion  the  country  was  so  well  policed  that  no  harm 
was  done  to  it  and  the  inhabitants  profited  largely  from  their 
commerce  with  the  German  host.  In  his  last  years  Bela  assisted 
the  Greek  emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus  against  the  Bulgarians. 
His  first  wife  bore  Bela  two  sons,  Emerich  and  Andrew.  On  her 
death  he  married  Margaret  of  France,  sister  of  King  Philip 
Augustus.  Bela  was  in  e^^ry  sense  of  the  word  a  great  statesman, 
and  his  court  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe. 

For  an  account  of  his  internal  reforms  see  Hungakv.  Though 
the  poet  Ede  Szigligcti  has  immortalized  his  memory  in  the  play 
Beia  III.,  we  have  no  historical  monosraph  of  him,  out  in  Ignacz 
Acs&dy,  History  of  ike  Hungarian  Realm  (Hung.),  L  2  (Budapest, 
1903),  there  is  an  excellent  account  of  his  reign.        (R.  N.  B.) 

BELA  IV.  (1206-1270),  king  of  Hungary,  was  the  son  of 
Andrew  H.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1235.  During  his  father's 
lifetime  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  administra- 
tion  of  Transylvania,  then  a  wilderness,  which,  with  incredible 
patience  and  energy,  he  colonized  and  christianized.  He  repaired 
as  far  as  possible  the  ruinous  effects  of  his  father's  wastefulness, 
but  on  his  accession  found  everything  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
"  the  great  lords,"  to  cite  the  old  chronicler  Rogerius  (c.  1223- 
X266),  "  having  so  greatly  enriched  themselves  that  the  king 
was  brought  to  nau^t."  The  whole  land  was  full  of  violence, 
the  very  bishops  storming  rich  monasteries  at  the  head  of  armed 
retainers.  Bela  resolutely  put  down  all  disorder.  He  increased 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  by  introducing  a  stricter  court  etiquette, 
and  its  wealth  by  recovering  those  of  the  royal  domains  which 
the  magnates  ha!d  appropriated  during  the  troubles  of  the  last 
rei^.    The  pope,  naturally  on  the  side  of  order,  staunchly 


supported  this  regenerator  of  the  realm,  and  in  his  own  brother 
Coloman,  who  administered  the  district  of  the  Drave,  Bela  also 
found  a  loyal  and  intelligent  co-operator.  He  also  largely 
employed  Jews  and  Ishmaelites,*  the  financial  spedaltsts  of  the 
day,  whom  he  rewarded  with  lands  and  titles.  The  salient  erect 
of  Bela's  reign  was  the  terrible  Tatar  invasion  which  reduced 
three-quarters  of  Hungary  to  ashes.  The  terror  of  their  name 
had  long  preceded  them,  and  Bela,  in  1235  or  1236,  sent  the 
Domim'can  monk  Julian,  by  way  of  Constantinople,  to  Russia,  to 
collect  infomuition  about  them  from  the  *'  andcnt  Magyars  ** 
settled  there,  possibly  the  Volgan  Bulgarians  He  returxwd  to 
Hungary  with  the  tidings  that  the  Tatars  contemplated  the 
immediate  conquest  of  Europe.  Bela  did  his  utmost  to  place  his 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  appealed  betimes  to  the 
pope,  the  duke  of  Austria  and  the  emperor  for  assistance;  but 
in  February  and  March  1241  the  Tatars  burst  throug;h  the 
Carpathian  passes;  in  April  Bela  himself,  after  a  gallant  stand, 
was  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Saj6  and  fled  to  the  islands  of 
Dalmatia;  and  for  the  next  twelve  months  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  was  merely  a  geographical  expression.  The  last  twenty* 
eight  years  of  Bela's  reign  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  recon- 
struction of  his  realm,  which  he  accomplished  with  a  singte- 
minded  thoroughness  which  has  coveted  his  name  with  gjkxy. 
(See  Hungary:  History.) 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task  was  the  recovery  of 
the  western  portions  of  the  kingdom  (which  had  suffered  least) 
from  the  hands  of  Frederick  of  Austria,  who  had  seised  them  as 
the  price  of  assistance  which  had  been  promised  but  never  pven. 
First  Bela  solicited  the  aid  of  the  pope,  but  was  compelled  finally 
to  resort  to  arms,  and  crossing  the  Leitha  on  the  xsth  of  June 
z  246,  routed  Frederick,  who  was  seriously  wounded  and  trampled 
to  death  by  his  own  horsemen.  With  him  was  extingnlsbed  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Babenberg.  In  the  south  Bda  was  less 
successful.  In  1243  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  Venice,  ^ts,  a 
perpetual  apple  of  discord  between  the  two  states;  but  he 
kept  his  hold  upon  Spalato  and  his  other  Dalmatian  possessiaQs, 
and  his  wise  policy  of  religious  tolerance  in  Bosnia  enabled 
Hungary  to  rule  that  province  peaceably  for  many  years.  Tbe 
new  Servian  kingdom  of  the  Nemanides,  on  the  other  hand,  save 
him  much  trouble  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  bloody  wars. 
In  1 26 1  the  Tatars  under  Nogai  Khan  invaded  Hungary  for  tbe 
second  time,  but  were  defeated  by  Bela  and  lost  50,000  men. 
ficla  reached  the  apogee  of  his  political  greatness  in  1264.  when, 
shortly  after  his  crushing  defeat  of  the  Servian  king,  Stephen 
Urosh,  he  entertained  at  his  court,  at  ELalocsa,  the  ambassadoxs 
of  the  newly  restored  Greek  emperor,  of  the  kings  of  France, 
Bulgaria  and  Bohemia  and  three  Tatar  minas.  For  a  tiiae 
Bela  was  equally  fortunate  in  the  north-west,where  the  ambitio«zs 
and  enterprising  PfcmysUdae  had  erected  a  new  Bohemian 
empire  which  absorbed  the  territories  of  the  old  Babenbcrg^s 
and  was  very  menacing  to  Hungary.  With  Ottakar  H.  ia 
particular,  Bela  was  almost  constantly  at  war  for  the 
of  Styria,  which  ultimately  fell  to  tbe  Bohemians.  The  last  yi 
of  Bela's  life  were  embittered  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  sen 
Stephen,  who  rebelled  continuously  against  his  father  and 
ultimately  compelled  him  to  divide  the  kingdom  with  him,  tbe 
younger  prince  setting  up  a  capital  of  his  own  at  S&rospatak,  and 
following  a  foreign  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  of  hb  father. 
Bela  died  on  the  3rd  of  May  z  270  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  With 
the  people  at  large  he  was  popular  to  the  last;  his  services  to 
his  country  had  been  inestimable.  He  married,  while  still 
crown-prince,  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Nicaean  emperor.  Theodore 
Lascaris,  whom  his  own  father  brought  home  with  him  fncHa  his 
crusade.  She  bore  him,  besides  his  two  sons  Stephen  and  Bela, 
seven  daughters,  of  whom  St  Margaret  was  the  most  famous. 

No  special  monograph  for  the  tHioIe  r^n  exists.  For  the  Tatar 
invasion  see  the  contemporary  Rogerius,  Epistelae  snper  iestrmeUamo 
Regni  Hungariae  per  Tartaros  facta  (Budapest,  z88s).  A  vivid  bat 
somewhat  chauvuiistic  history  of  Bela's  retgn  win  be  fomul  in 
Acs4dy's  History  of  the  Hungarian  Realm  (Hung.),  L  2  (BttdaMst. 
1903)' (R  N/B.) 

'  Mahommedan  itinerant  chapmen,  from  tbe  Volga. 
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BBLA,  Las  Bela»  or  Lus  Beyla,  situated  in  36"  af  30'  N. 
lat  and  66^  45'  o'  £.  long.,  350  ft.  above  sea  level,  capital  of  the 
small  independent  state  of  Las  Bela  to  the  south  of  Kalat 
(Baludiistan),  ruled  by  the  Jam  (or  Cham),  who  occupies  the 
position  of  a  protected  chief  under  the  British  Raj.    To  the  east 
lies  Sind,  and  to  the  west  Makrftn,  and  from  time  immemorial 
the  great  trading  route  between  Sind  and  Persia  has  passed 
throu^  Las  Bela.    The  area  of  Las  Bela  is  6357  sq.  m.,  and  its 
population  in  1901  was  56,109,  of  which  54,040  were  Mussulmans. 
The  low-lying,  alluvial,  hot  and  malarial  plains  of  Las  Bela, 
occupying  alxrut  6000  sq.  m.  on  the  north-cast  corner  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  are  highly  irrigated  and  fertile — two  rivers  from 
the  north,  the  Purftli  and  the  Kud,  imlting  to  provide  a  plentiful 
water  supply.    The  bay  of  Sonmiani  once  extended  over  most 
of  these  plains,  where  the  PurSli  delta  is  now  growing  with 
measuiable  strides.    The  hill  ranges  to  the  east,  parting  the 
plains  from  SiiMl  (generally  known  locally  as  the  Mor  and  the 
Rirthar),  between  which  lies  the  long  narrow  line  of  the  Hab 
valley,  strike  nearly  north  and  south,  diminishing  m  hei^t  as 
they  approach  the  sea  and  allowing  of  a  route  skirting  the  coast 
between  Karachi  and  Bela.    To  the  west  they  are  broken  into 
an  infinity  of  minor  ridges  massing  themselves  in  parallel  forma- 
tion with  a  strike  which  curves  from  south  to  west  till  they 
form  the  coast  barrier  of  Makrin.    The  Persian  route  from 
India,  -curving  somewhat  to  the  north,  traverses  this  waste  of 
barren  ridges  almost  at  right  angles,  but  on  dropping  into  the 
Kolwah  valley  its  difficulty  ceases.    It  then  bea>mes  an  open 
road  to  Kej  and  Persia,  with  an  ea^  gradient.    This  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  trade  routes  of  the  medieval  days 
of  Arab  ascendancy  in  Sind,  and  it  is  to  this  route  that  Bela 
owes  a  place  in  history  which  its  modem  appearance  and  dimen- 
sions hardly  seem  to  justify.    Beb  is  itself  rather  prettily  situated 
00  a  rocky  site  above  the  banks  of  the  PurOli.    About  four  miles 
to  the  south  are  the  well-kept  gardens  which  surround  the  tomb 
of  Sir  Robert  Sandeman;  which  is  probably  destined  to  become 
a  "  ziarat,"  or  place  of  pilgrimage,  of  even  greater  sanctity  than 
that  of  Genial  Jacob  at  Jacobabad.    The  population  of  the 
town  numbers  about  5000.    The  Jam's  retinue  consists  of  about 
300  infantry,  50  caval^,  and  4  guns.    Liability  to  assist  on  active 
service  is  the  only  acknowledgment  of  the  suzerainty  which  is 
paid  by  the  Jam  to  the  Khan  of  Kalat.    The  Jam,  l^Iir  Kamal 
Khan,  succeeded  his  father.  Sir  Mir  Khan,  in  1895,  uid  was 
(onnally  invested  with  powers  in  1909. 

From  very  early  times  this  remote  comer  of  Baluchistan  has 
held  a  distinct  place  in  history.    There  are  traces  of  ancient  Arab 
(possibly  Himyaritic)  occupation  to  be  found  in  certain  stone 
ruins  at  Gondakeha  on  the  Kud  river,  10  m.  to  the  north-west  of 
Bela,  whilst  the  Greek  name  "  Arabia  "  for  the  Pur&li  is  itself 
indicative  of  an  early  prehistoric  connexion  with  races  of  Asiatic 
Ethiopians  referred  to  by  Herodotus.    On  the  coast,  near  the 
village  of  Sonmiani  (a  station  of  the  Indo-Persian  telegraph  line) 
may  be  traced  the  indentation  which  once  formed  the  bay  of 
Morontobara,  noted  in  the  voyage  of  Nearchus;  and  it  was  on  the 
borders  of  Makrftn  that  the  Tiiranian  town  of  Rhambakia  was 
situated,  which  was  once  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  "  bdellitmi." 
In  the  7th  century  A.O.  Las  Bela  was  govemed  by  a  Buddhist 
priest,  at  whkh  time  all  the  province  of  Gandava  was  Buddhist, 
and  Sind  was  ruled  by  the  Brahman,  Chach.    Buddhist  caves  are 
to  be  found  excavatni  in  the  con^omerate  cliffs  near  Gondakeha, 
at  a  place  called  Gondrani,  or  Shahr-i-Rogan.    With  the  influx  Of 
Arabs  into  >Iakrftn,  Bela,  under  the  name  of  Armel  (or  Annabel), 
rose  to  importance  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  trading  towns 
between  Persia  and  Sind;  and  then  there  existed  in  the  delta  such 
places  as  Yusll  (near  the  modem  Uthal)  and  Kambali  (which  may 
possibly  be  recognized  in  the  rums  at  Khairokot),  and  many 
smaller  towns,  each  of  which  possessed  its  citadel,  its  caravanserai 
and  bazaar,  which  are  not  oidy  recorded  but  actual^  mapped  by 
one  of  the  medieval  Arab  geographers,  Ibn  Haukal.    It  is  prob- 
able that  KariA  Fir,  x|  m.  to  the  east  of  the  modem  city,  repre- 
sents the  site  of  th6  Armabel  which  was  destroyed  by  Mahommed 
Kasim  in  his  victorious  march  to  Sind  in  7x0.    There  is  another 
aid  site  5  m.  to  the  west  of  the  modem  town.    Ihe  ruins  at 


I  Karia  Pir,  like  those  of  Tijarra  Pir  and  Khairokot,  contain  Arab 
pottery,  seals,  and  other  medieval  relics.  The  Lumris,  or  Lasis, 
who  originate  the  name  Las  as  a  prefix  to  that  of  Bela,  are  the 
dominant  tribe  in  the  province.  They  are  comparatively  recent 
arrivals  who  displaced  the  earlier  Tajik  and  Brahui  occupants. 
It  is  probable  that  this  influx  of  Rajput  population  was  coincident 
with  the  displacement  of  the  Arab  dynasties  in  Sind  by  the 
Mahomm^an  Rajputs  in  the  z  x  th  century  a.o.  Some  authorities 
connect  the  Lumris  with  the  Stmiras. 

There  are  no  puUiahed  accounts  of  Bela,  excepting  those  of  the 
Indian  government  reports  and  gaxettcers.  This  artide  is  compiled 
from  unpublished  notes  by  the  author  and  by  Mr  Wainwright, 
of  the  Indian  Survey  department.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

BELA.  a  town  of  British  India,  administrative  headquarters 
of  the  Partabgarh  district  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  a 
railway  station  80  m.  from  Benares.  Pop.  (190X)  8o4x*  It 
adjoins  the  village  of  Partabgarh  proper,  and  the  dvil  station 
sometimes  known  as  Andrewganj.  Bda,  which  was  founded 
in  x8oa  as  a  cantoxmicnt,  became  a  district  headquarters  after 
the  mutiny.  It  has  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  There  is  a 
wdl-known  ho^ital  for  women  here. 

BELAY  (from  the  same  O.  Eng.  origin  as  "  ky  ";  cf.  Dutch 
Meu^)t  A  nautical  term  for  making  ropes  fast  round  a  pin.  In 
earlier  days  the  word  was  syncmymous  with  "waylay"  or 
"  surround." 

BELCHER.  SIR  EDWARD  (X799-X877),  British  naval  officer, 
entered  the  navy  in  x8xa.  In  1825  he  accompanied  Frederick 
William  Beechcy's  expedition  to  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Strait, 
as  a  surveyor.  He  subsequently  commanded  a  surveying  ship 
on  the  north  and  west  owsts  of  Africa  and  in  the  British  seal, 
and  in  X836  took  up  the  work  which  Beechey  left  unfinished  on 
the  Padfic  coast  of  South  America.  This  was  on  board  the 
"  Sulphur,"  which  was  ordered  to  return  to  England  in  1839  by 
the  Trans-Pacific  route.  Bdchcr  made  various  observations 
at  a  number  of  islands  which  he  visited,  was  ddayed  by  being 
despatched  to  take  part  in  the  war  in  China  in  1840-1 841,  and 
reached  home  only  hi  X842.  In  1843  he  was  knighted,  and  was 
now  engaged  in  the  "  Samarang,"  in  surveying  work  in  the  East 
Indies,  th^  Philippines,  &c.,  until  1847.  In  1852  he  was  given 
conmiand  of  the  govenmient  Aretic  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  This  was  unsuccessful;  Belcher's  inability 
to  render  himself  popular  with  his  subordinates  was  peculiarly 
unfortuiuite  in  an  Arctic  voyage,  and  he  was  not  wholly  suited 
to  command  vessels  among  ice.  This  was  his  last  active  service, 
but  he  became  K.C.B.  in  1867  and  an  admiral  in  1873.  He 
published  a  Treaiise  on  Nautical  Surveying  (1835),  Narraiive 
of  a  Voyage  round  the  World  performed  in  H.M^.  "Sulphur," 
1836-1842  (1843),  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M3,  "Samarang'* 
during  1843-1846  (1848;  the  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  was  separately 
dealt  with  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  1850),  and  The  Last  of  the 
Arctic  Voyages  (X855);  besides  minor  works,  including  a  novel* 
Horatio  Howard  Brenton  (1856),  a  story  of  the  navy.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  x8th  of  March  1877. 

BELDAM  (like  "  belsire,"  grandfather,  from  the  Fr.  bel,  good, 
expressing  relationship;  cf.  the  Fr.  belle-mire^  mother-in-law, 
and  dame,  in  Eng.  form  "  dam,"  mother),  strictly  a  grandmother 
or  remote  ancestress,  and  so  an  old  woman;. generally  used 
contemptuously  as  meaning  an  old  hag. 

BELEBM^  ROBERT  OP  (fl.  1100),  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
From  his  mother  Mabd  Talvas  he  inherited  the  fief  of  Belesme, 
and  from  his  hither,  the  G>nqueror's  companion,  that  of  Shrews- 
bury. Both  were  march-fiefs,  the  one  guarding  Normandy  from 
M^ne,  and  the  other  England  from  the  Welsh;  consequently 
their  lord  was  peculiarly  powerful  and  independent.  Robert  b 
the  typical  feudal  noble  of  the  time,  drcumspect  and  politic, 
persuasive  and  doquent,  impetuous  and  daring  in  battle,  and 
an  able  military  engineer;  in  person,  tall  and  strong;  greedy 
for  land,  an  oppressor  of  the  weak,  a  systematic  rebel  and  traitor, 
and  savagely  cruel.  He  first  appears  as  a  supporter  of  Robert's 
rebellion  against  the  G>nqtteror  (1077);  then  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  English  conspiracy  of  1088  against  Ruf  us.  Later  he  served 
Ruf  us  in  Normandy,  and  was  allowed  to  succeed  his  brother  Hugh 
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in  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  (1098).  But  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  he  revolted  against  Henry  I.  (1x02).  He  was  banished 
and  deprived  of  his  English  estate;  for  sometime  after  he 
remained  at  large  in  Normandy,  defying  the  authority  of  Robert 
and  Henry  alike.  He  betrayed  Robert's  cause  at  Tinchebrai; 
but  in  1 1 1 3  was  imprisoned  for  Kfe  by  Heniy  I. 

See  E.  A.  Freeman's  WiUiam  Rufus  and  his  Norman  Conquest^ 
vol.  iv.;  and  J.  M.  Lappenberg's  History  of  En^Umd  under  the 
Norman  Kings,  trans.  B.  Thorpe  (1857). 

BELFAST,  a  city,  county  and  parliamentary  borough,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  county  town  of  county 
Antrim,  Ireland.  Pop.  (1901)  349,180.  It  is  a  seaport  of  the 
first  rank,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Lagan  into 
Belfast  Lough,  112}  m.  north  of  Dublin  by  rail,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  island.  It  is  an  important  railway  centre,  with 
terminal  stations  of  the  Great  Northern,  Northern  G>unties 
(Midland  of  England),  and  Belfast  &  County  Down  railways,  and 
has  regular  passenger  communication  by  sea  with  Liverpool, 
Fleetwood,  Heysbam,  Glasgow,  and  other  ports  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  built  on  alluvial  deposit  and  reclaimed  land,  mostly  not 
exceeding  6  ft.  above  high  water  mark,  and  was  thus  for  a  long 
period  subject  to  inundation  and  epidemics,  and  only  careful 
drainage  rendered  the  site  healthy.  The  appearance  of  the  city 
plainly  demonstrates  the  modem  growth  of  its  importance,  and 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  for  a  considerable  period  architec- 
tural improvement  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  commercial 
development.  Many  squalid  districts,  however,  have  been  im- 
proved away  to  make  room  for  new  thoroughfares  and  handsome 
buildings.  One  thoroughfare  thus  constructed  at  the  close  of 
the  19th  century  is  the  finest  in  Belfast — Royal  Avenue.  It 
contains,  among  several  notable  buildings,  the  post  office,  and 
the  free  public  library^  opened  in  1888  and  comprising  a  collection 
of  over  40,000  volumes,  as  well  as  an  art  gallery  and  a  museum 
of  antiquities  especially  rich  in  remams  of  the  Neolithic  period. 
The  architect  was  Mr  W.  H.  Lynn.  The  magnificent  dty  hall, 
from  designs  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Brumwcll  Thomas,  was 
opened  in  1906.  The  principal  streets,  such  as  York  Street, 
Donegall  Street,  North  Street,  High  Street,  are  traversed  by 
tramways.  Four  bridges  cross  the  Lagan;  the  (^een's  Bridge 
(1844,  widened  in  x886)  is  the  finest,  while  the  Albert  Bridge 
(1889)  replaces  a  former  one  which  cdlapsed.  Other  principal 
public  buildings,  nearly  all  to  be  included  in  modem  schemes  of 
development,  are  the  city  hall,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
Linen  Hall,  in  Donegall  Square,  estimated  to  cost  £300,000; 
the  commercial  buildings  (1820)  in  Waring  Street,  the  custom- 
house and  inland  revenue  office  on  Donegall  Qa&y,  the  architect 
of  which,  as  of  the  court  house,  was  Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  and 
some  of  the  numerous  banks,  e^>ecially  the  Ulster  Bank.  The 
Campbell  College  in  the  suburb  of  Belmont  was  founded  in  1893 
m  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mr  W.  J.  Campbell,  a  Belfast 
merchant,  who  left  £200,000  for  the  building  and  endowment 
of  a  public  school.  Other  educational  establishments  are 
Queen's  University,  replacing  the  old  Queen's  College  (1849)  under 
the  Irish  Universities  Act  1908;  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Methodist  Colleges,  occupying  neighbouring  sites  dose  to  the 
extensive  botanical  gardens,  the  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
and  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute.  In  1897  the  sum  of 
£100,000  was  subscribed  by  dtizens  to  found  a  hospital  (1903)  to 
commemorate  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
named  after  her.  It  took  the  pUce  of  an  institution  which,  under 
various  names,  had  existed  since  1797.  Public  monuments  are 
few,  but  include  a  statue  of  Qaten  Victoria  (1903)  and  a  South 
African  War  memorial  (1905)  in  front  of  the  city  hall;  the  Albert 
Memorial  (1870),  in  the  form  of  a  dock-tower,  in  (^cen  Street; 
a  monument  to  the  same  prince  in  High  Street;  and  a  statue  in 
Wellington  Place  to  Dr  Henry  Cooke,  a  prominent  Presbyterian 
minister  who  died  in  1868.  The  corporation  controls  the  gas 
and  electric  and  similar  undertakings.  The  water  supply,  under 
the  control  of  the  City  and  District  Water  Commissioners  (in- 
corporated 1840),  has  its  sources  in  the  Mouroe  Mountains,  Co. 
Down,  40  m.  distant,  with  a  service  reservoir  at  Knockbreckan; 
also  in  the  hilly  district  near  Carrickfergus.    There  are  several 


public  parks,  of  which  the  prindpal  are  the  Ormeau  Park  (iSto), 
the  Victoria,  Alexandra,  and  Falls  Road  parks.  There  is  a 
Tlieatre  Royal  in  Arthur  Square.  There  are  also  several  ex- 
cellent dubs  and  sodeties,  sodal,  political,  scknti&c,  and  spott- 
ing; Induding  among  the  last  the  famous  Royal  Ulster  Yacht 
Club. 

In  1899  was  laid  the  foundatwn  stone  cl  the  Protestant 
cathedral  in  Donegall  Street,  designed  by  Sir  Thmnas  Drew 
and  Mr  W.  H.  Lynn  to  seat  3000  worshippers,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  old  St  Anne's  parish  church,  part  of  the  fabric  of  which 
the  new  building  incorporates.  The  diocese  is  that  of  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore.  The  first  portion  (the  nave)  was  conse- 
crated on  the  2nd  of  June  1904.  The  plan  is  a  Latin  crass,  the 
west  front  rising  to  a  height  of  105  fL,  while  the  central  tamct  is 
X  7  5  ft.  The  pulpit  was  formerly  used  in  the  nave  of  Westminslcr 
Abbey,  being  presented  to  Belfast  cathedral  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  that  foundation. 

Most  of  the  older  churches  are  classical  in  design,  and  the  most 
notable  are  St  George's,  in  High  Street,  and  the  Memorial  dinrch 
of  Dr  Cooke  in  May  Street.  For  the  more  modem  churches  the 
Gothic  style  has  frequently  been  used.  Amongst  these  are  St 
James,  Antrim  Road;  St  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with 
its  Florentine  spire;  Presbyterian  churches  in  Fitzroy  Avenne, 
and  Elmwood  Avenue,  and  the  Methodist  cfaapd,  Carlisle  Circus. 
The  Presbyterians  and  Protestant  Episcopalians  each  oatntimbcr 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Belfast,  and  these  three  are  the  chief 
religious  divisions. 

Environs. — The  country  surrounding  Belfast  is  agreeable  and 
picturesque,  whether  along  the  shores  of  the  Lough  or  towards 
the  girdle  of  hills  to  the  west;  and  is  well  wooded  and  studded 
with  cotmtry  seats  and  villas.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  ni  the 
dty  are  several  points  of  historic  interest  and  natural  beauty. 
The  Cave  Hill,  though  exceeded  in  hei^t  by  Mount  Divis, 
Squire's  Hill,  and  other  summits,  is  of  greatest  interest  for  its 
caves,  in  the  chalk,  from  which  eariy  weapons  and  other  objects 
have  been  recovered.  The  battle  in  1408,  which  was  fought  alotig 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  here  between  the  Savages  of  the  Ards  and 
the  Irish,  is  described  in  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  "Hibenuan 
Nights  Entertainment."  Here  also  are  McArt's  Fort  and  other 
earthworks,  and  from  here  the  importance  of  the  physical  {KKitioa 
of  Belfast  may  be  appreciated  to  the  full.  At  Newtonbxeda, 
overlooking  the  Lagan,  was  the  palace  of  0>n  O'Neill,  whose  sept 
was  exterminated  by  Deputy  Mountjoy  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Bdfast  Lough  is  of  great  though  quiet  bnuty; 
and  the  city  itself  is  seen  at  its  best  from  its  seaward  appiraacfa, 
with  its  girdle  of  hills  in  the  background.  On  the  shores  ol  the 
lough  several  villages  have  grown  into  residential  towns  for  the 
wealthier  dasses,  whose  work  lies  in  the  dty.  Of  these  White- 
house  and  White  Abbey  are  the  prindpal  on  the  western  shore, 
and  on  the  eastem,  Holywood,  which  ranks  practically  as  a 
suburb  of  Belfast,  and,  at  the  entrance  to  the  lough.  Bailor. 

Harbour  and  Trade. — ^The  harbour  and  docks  of  Bdfast  are 
managed  by  a  board  of  harbour  commissioners,  dected  by  the 
ratepayers  and  the  shipowners.  The  outer  harbour  is  one  ol  the 
safest  in  the  kingdom.  By  the  Belfast  Harbour  Acts  the  coan- 
missioners  were  empowered  to  borrow  more  than  £2,500,000  ia 
order  to  carry  out  several  new  works  and  improvements  in  the 
port.  Under  the  powers  of  these  acts  a  new  channel,  called  the 
Victoria  Channd,  several  miles  in  length,  was  cut  aboot  1840 
leading  in  a  direct  line  from  the  quays  to  the  sea.  Tlus  dkannd 
affords  30  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  28  fL  at  full  tide,  the 
width  of  the  channel  being  300  ft.  The  Alexandra  Dock,  which 
is  852  ft.  long  and  31  ft.  deep,  was  opened  in  1S89,  and  the 
extensive  improvements  (indudiug  the  York  Dock,  where  vessels 
carrying  10,000  tons  can  discharge  in  four  to  six  days)  have  been 
effected  from  time  to  time,  making  the  harbour  one  of  the  nacst 
commodious  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  provi&»n  of  a  new- 
graving  dock  adjoining  the  Alexandra  was  delayed  in  October 
1905  by  a  subsidence  of  the  ground  during  its  coostrttctioo- 
Parliamcntary  powers  were  obtained  to  construct  a  graving  <feck 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  dass  of  warships, 
growth  and  development  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  has 
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imftienac,  the  firm  of  Harland  &  Wolff  being  amongst  the  first 
in  the  trade,  and  some  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the  world  come 
from  their  yards.  The  vast  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Belfast  marks  its  development,  like  Liverpool,  as  a  great  distri- 
buting port.  The  chief  exports  are  linen,  whisky,  aerated  waters, 
iron  ore  and  cattle. 

Belfast  is  the  centre  of  the  Irish  linen  industry,  machinery  for 
which  was  introduced  by  T.  &  A.  MulhoUand  in  1830,  a  rapid 
extension  of  the  industry  at  once  resulting.  It  is  also  the  head- 
quarters, and  business  centre  for  the  entire  flax-spinning  and 
weaving  industry  of  the  country.  Distilling  is  extensively  carried 
on.  Several  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
waters,  for  which  the  water  of  the  Cromac  Springs  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  Belfast  also  has  some  of  the  largest  tobacco  worlu 
and  rope  works  in  the  world. 

Administration. — ^In  conformity  with  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1840  the  constitution  of  the  cor- 
poration was  made  to  consist  of  ten  aldermen  and  thirty  coun- 
cillors, under  the  style  and  title  of "  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Belfast."  In  1888  the  rank  of  a  city 
was  conferred  by  royal  charter  upon  Belfast,  with  the  incidental 
rank,  liberties,  privileges^  and  immunities.  In  1893  Queen 
V^ictoria  conferred  upon  the  mayor  of  the  city  .the  tide  of  lord 
mayor,  and  upon  the  corporation  the  name  and  description  of 
"  The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  the  city  of  Belfast." 
By  the  passing  of  the  Belfast  Corporation  Act  of  1896,  the 
boundary  of  the  city  was  extended,  and  the  corporation  made 
to  consist  of  fifteen  aldermen  and  forty-five  councillors,  and  the 
number  of  wards  was  increas^  from  five  to  fifteen.  By  virtue 
of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act  1898,  Belfast  became  a 
county  borough  on  the  xst  of  April  1899.  By  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Ireland)  Act  1898,  Belfast  became  for  assize  purposes 
"  the  county  of  the  city  of  Belfast,"  with  a  high  sheriff.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parli^entary  divisions  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  each  returning  one  member.    The  total  area  is  16, 594  acres. 

History. — ^The  etymology  of  the  name  (for  which  several 
derivations  have  been  proposed)  and  the  origin  of  the  town  are 
equally  uncertain,  and  there  is  not  a  single  monument  of  anti- 
quarian interest  upon  which  to  found  a  conjecture.  About  1 177 
a  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  John  de  Courcy,  to  be 
destroyed  by  Edward  Bruce  in  13x6.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Belfast  Castle  was  finally  burnt  in  1708;  but  a  modem  mansion, 
on  Cave  Hill,  outside  Uie  city,  bears  that  name.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  x6th  century,  Belfast  is  described  as  a  town 
and  fortress,  but  it  was  in  reality  a  mere  fishing  village  in  the 
hands  of  the  house  of  O'Neill.  In  the  course  of  the  wars  of 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  8th  carl  of  Kildare,  Belfast  was  twice  attacked 
by  him,  in  1503  and  151 2.  The  O'Neills,  always  opposed  to  the 
Eni^isb,  had  forfeited  every  baronial  right;  but  in  X552  Hug^ 
O'NdU  of  Clandeboye  promised  allegiance  to  the  reigning 
mooarch,  and  obtained  the  castle  of  Carrickfcrgus,  the  town 
and  fortress  of  Belfast,  and  all  the  surrounding  lands.  Belfast 
was  then  restored  from  the  half  ruificd  state  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  and  the  castle  was  garrisoned.  The  turbulent  successors 
of  O^eill  having  been  routed  by  the  JEnglish,  the  town  and 
fortress  were  obtained  by  grant  dated  the  16U1  of  November  15  71 
by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  were 
afterwards  forfeited  by  him  to  the  lord  deputy  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  who,  in  161 2,  was  created  Baron  Chichester  of  Belfast. 
At  this  time  the  town  consbted  of  about  120  houses,  mosUy 
built  of  mud  and  covered  with  thatch,  while  the  castle,  a  two- 
storeyed  building,  was  roofed  with  shingles.  A  charter  was  now 
granted  to  the  town  by  James  I.  (April  27,  1613)  constituting 
it  a  corporation  with  a  diief  magistrate  and  12  buxgesses  and 
commonalty,  with  the  right  of  sending  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. In  163  3  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  Strafford,  was  appointed 
first  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  Belfast  soon  shared  lar^y  in 
the  benefits  of  his  enlightcaied  policy,  receiving,  among  other 
favours,  certain  fiscal  rights  which  his  lordship  had  purchased 
from  the  corporation  of  Carrickfergus.  Two  years  after  the 
rebeUbn  of  1641  a  rampart  was  raised  round  the  town,  pierced 
by  iour  gates  on  the  land  side.    In  1662,  as  appears  by  a  map 


still  extant,  there  were  150  houses  within  the  wall,  forming  five 
streets  and  as  many  lanes;  and  the  upland  districts  around 
were  one  dense  forest  of  giant  oaks  and  sycamores,  yielding 
an  unfailing  supply  of  timber  to  the  woodmen  of  Carrickfergus. 

Throughout  thie  succeeding  fifty  years  the  progress  of  Belfast 
surpassed  that  of  most  other  towns  in  Ireland.  Its  merchants 
in  x686  owned  forty  ships,  of  a  total  carrying  power  of  3300  tons, 
and  the  customs  coUecteid  were  close  upon  £20,000.  The  old 
charter  was  aimulled  by  James  II.  and  a  new  one  issued  in  x688, 
but  the  old  was  restored  in  X690  by  William  III.  When  the 
king  arrived  at  Belfast  in  that  year  there  were  only  two  places 
of'worahip  in  the  town,  the  old  corporation  church  in  the  High 
Street,  and  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Rosemary  Lane, 
the  Roman  Catholics  not  being  permitted  to  build  their  chapels 
within  the  walls  of  corporate  towns. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century  Belfast  had  become 
known  as  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  was  then  thought  a 
handsome,  thriving  and  well-peopled  town,  with  many  new 
houses  and  good  shops.  During  the  dvil  commotions  which 
so  long  afflicted  the  country,  it  suffered  less  than  most  other 
places;  and  it  soon  afterwards  attained  the  rank  of  the  richest 
commercial  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  James  Blow  and  Co. 
introduced  letterpress  printing  in  1696,  and  in  1704  issued  the 
first  copy  of  the  Bible  produced  in  the  island.  In  September 
1737,  Henry  and  Robert  Joy  started  the  Belfast  News  Letter. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  town  contained  x8oo  houses  and 
8549  inhabitants,  556  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  not,  however,  till  X789  that  Belfast  obtained 
the  regular  communication,  which  towns  of  less  importance 
already  enjoyed,  with  Dublin  by  stage  coach,  a  fact  which  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  steepness 
of  the  hills  between  Newry  and  Belfast. 

The  increased  freedom  of  trade  with  which  Ireland  was 
favoured,  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  by  Robert 
Joy  and  Thomas  M'Cabe  in  X777,  the  establishment  in  X791  of 
(shipbuilding  on  an  extensive  scale  by  William  Ritchie,  an 
energetic  Scotsman,  combined  with  the  rope  and  canvas 
manxifacture  already  existing,  supplied  the  inhabitants  with 
emplojrments  and  increased  the  demand  for  skilled  labour. 
The  population  now  made  rapid  strides  as  well  by  ordinary 
extension  as  by  immigration  from  the  rural  districts.  Owing 
to  the  close  proximity  of  powerftd  opposed  religious  sects, 
the  modem  history  of  the  city  is  not  without  its  record  of  riot 
and  bloodshed,  as  in  x88o  and  x886,  and  in  August  1907  serious 
rioting  followed  upon  a  strike  of  carters;  but  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  has  been  happily  unaffected. 

See  George  Benn.  History  of  Belfast  (Belfast.  1877);  I^obert  M. 
Young,  Historical  Notices  of(M  Belfast  (Belfast,  1896). 

BELFAST,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of  Waldo 
county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  on  Belfast  Bay  (an  arm  of  the  Penobscot), 
and  about  32  m.  south-south-west  of  Bangor.  Pop.  (1890) 
5294;  (19x0)  46x8.  It  is  served  by  the  Belfast  branch  of  the 
Maine  C^tral  railway  (coxmecting  with  the  main  line  at  Bumham 
Junction,  33  m.  distant),  and  by  the  coasting  steamers  (from 
Boston)  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  The  city,  a  summer 
resort,  lies  on  an  undulating  hillside,  which  rises  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a  height  of  more,  than  150  ft.,  and  commands  extensive 
■views  of  the  picturesque  islands,  headlands,  and  mountains 
of  the  Maine  coast.  It  has  a  public  library.  Among  the 
industries  of  Belfast  are  trade  with  the  surrounding  country, 
the  manufacture  of  shoes,  leather  boards,  axes,  and  sashes, 
doors  and  blinds,  and  the  building  and  repairing  of  boats. 
Its  exports  in  1908  were  valued  at  $285,9x3  and  iu  imports 
at  $10,3x3.  Belfast  was  first  settled  (by  Scottish-Irish),  in 
1769,  and  In  1773  was  incorporated  as  a  town  under  its  present 
name  (from  Belfast,  Ireland).  The  town  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  the  British  in  1779,  but  its  rebuilding  was  begun  in 
the  next  year.  It  was  held  by  a  British  force  for  five  days  in 
Septembo*  18x4.    Belfast  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  185a 

BELFORT.  l^uaTOXY  of,  administrative  diviuon  of  eastern 
France,  formed  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  department 
of  Haut-Rhui,  the  rest  of  which  was  ceded  to  Germany  by  the 
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treaty  of  Frankfort  (1871).  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  E. 
by  German  Alsace,  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  Switzerland,  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  department  of  Doubs,  ou  the  W.  by  that  of  Haute-Sa6ne, 
on  the  N.  by  that  of  Vosges.    Pop.  (1906),  95,421. 

With  an  area  of  only  235  sq.  m.,  it  is,  next  to  that  of  Seine, 
the  smallest  department  of  France.  The  northern  part  is 
occupied  by  the  southern  ofifshoots  of  the  Vosges,  the  southern 
part  by  the  northern  outposts  of  the  Jura.  Between  these  two 
highlands  stretches  the  Troute  (depression)  de  Belfort,  i8|  m. 
broad,  joining  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the  "Rhone,  traversed 
by  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  and  by  several  railways. 
A  part  of  the  natural  highway  open  from  Frankfort  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Ttouie  has  from  earliest  times  provided 
the  route  for  the  migration  from  north  to  south,  and  is  still  of 
great  commercial  and  strategical  value.  The  northern  part, 
occupied  by  the  Vosges,  rises  to  4126  ft.  in  the  Ballon  d' Alsace, 
the  northern  termination  and  the  culminating  point  of  the 
department;  to  3773  fL  in  the  Planche  des  Belles-FUles;  to 
3579  ft.  in  the  Signal  des  Phunes;  to  3534  ft.  in  the  B&renkopf; 
and  to  numerous  other  lesser  heights.  South  of  the  TrouSe 
de  Bclfort,  there  rise  near  Delle  limestone  hills,  in  part  wooded, 
on  the  frontiers  of  France,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland,  attaining 
1680  ft  in  the  For£t  de  Florimont.  The  territory  1>etween 
Lachapelle-sous-Rougemont  (in  the  north-east),  Belfort  and 
Delle  does  not  rise  above  1300  ft.  The  line  of  lowest  altitude 
follows  the  river  St  Nicolas  and  the  Rhone-Rhine  canal.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Savoureuse,  34  m.  k>ng,  running,  stitught 
south  from  the  Ballon  d'Alsace,  and  emptying  into  the  Allaine; 
the  Allaine,  from  Switzerland,  entering  the  territory  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Delle,  and  leaving  it  a  little  to  the  west  of  Morvillars; 
the  St  Nicolas,  34  m.  long,  from  the  B&renkopf,  nmnlng  south- 
wards and  then  south-west  into  the  Allaine.  The  climate  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Belfort  is  marked  by  long  and  rigorous 
winters,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  an  annual  rainfall 
of  31  in.  to  39  in.  retained  by  an  impervious  subsoil;  farther 
south  it  is  milder  and  more  equable  with  a  rainfall  of  2$  in.  to 
31  in.,  quickly  absorbed  by  the  soil  or  evaporated  by  the  sun. 
About  one-third  of  (he  toUd  area  is  arable  land;  wheat,  oats  and 
rye  are  the  chief  cereals;  potatoes  come  next  in  importance. 
Forest  covers  another  third  of  the  surface;  the  chief  trees  are 
firs,  pines,  oak  and  beech'r  cherries  are  largely  grown  for  the 
distillation  of  kirsch.  Pasture  and  forage  crops  cover  the  re- 
maining third  of  the  Territory;  only  homed  cattle  are  raised 
to  any  extent.  There  is  an  unworked  concession  of  cQpper, 
silver  and  lead  at  Giromagny;  and  there  are  also  quarries  of 
stone.  Hie  Territory  is  an  active  industrial  region.  The  two 
main  branches  of  manufacture  are  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  production  of  iron  and  iron-gooda 
(wire,  railings,  nails,  files,  &c.)  and  machinery.  Belfort  has 
important  locomotive  and  engineering  works.  Hoisery  is 
manufactured  at  Delle,  watches,  clocks,  agricultural  machinery, 
petrol  motors,  ironware  and  electrical  apparatus  at  the  flourishing 
centre  of  Beaucourt,  and  there  are  numerous  saw-mills,  tile  and 
brick  works  and  breweries.  Imports  consist  of  raw  materials 
for  the  industries,  dyestufib,  coal,  wine,  &c,  and  the  exports  of 
manufactured  goods. 

Belfort  is  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  which  comprises  one 
arrondissement,  6  cantons  and  xo6  communes,  and  falls  within 
the  circumscriptions  of  the  archbishopric,  the  court  of  appeal 
and  the  acad^mie  (educational  division)  of  Besan^on.  It  forms 
the  7th  subdivision  of  the  VII.  army  corps.  Both  the  Eastern 
and  the  Paris-Lyon-M^diterran^e  railways  traverse  the  Territory, 
and  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  accompanies  the 
river  St  Nicolas  for  about  6  m. 

BELFORT,  a  town*  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  the  Territory 
of  Belfort,  375  m.  E.S.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  37,80s;  conunune,  34>049«  It  is 
situat^  among  wooded  hills  on  the  Savoiureuse  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  roads  and  railway  lines  from  Paris  to  Basel  and  from 
Lyons  to  MOlhausen  and  Strassburg,  by  which  it  maintains 
considerable  trade  with  Germany  and  Switzeriand.  The  town  is 
divided  by  the  Savoureuse  into^  new,  quarter,  in  which  is  the 


railway  station  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  old  fortified  quaitcr, 
with  the  castle,  the  pubhc  building  and  monuments,  00  the 
left  bank.  The  church  of  St  Denis,  a  building  in  the  classical 
style,  erected  from  1737  to  1750,  and  the  h6tei  de  ville  (1721- 
1 7  34)  both  stand  in  the  Place  d' Armes  opposite  the  castle.  The 
two  chief  monuments  commemorate  the  defence  of  Belfort  in 
the  war  of  1870-1871.  "  Hie  Lion  of  Bclfort,"  a  cok)ssal  figure 
78  ft.  long  and  53  ft.  high,  the  work  of  F.  A.  BarthoUi,  sUnds 
in  front  of  the  castle;  and  in  the  PUce  d' Armes  is  the  bronze 
group  "  Quand  M^me  "  by  Antonin  Merd^,  in  memory  of  Thien 
and  of  Colonel  Pierre  Marie  Aristide  Denfert-Rocbeiean  (1873- 
1878),  commandant  of  the  place  during  the  siege.  Other  objects 
of  interest  are  the  Tour  de  la  Miotte,  of  unknown  origin  and  date, 
which  stands  on  the  hill  of  La  Miotte  to  the  N.E.  of  Belfort,  aod 
the  Port  de  Brisach,  a  gateway  built  by  Vauban  in  16S7. 
Belfort  is  the  seat  of  $.  prefect;  its  public  institutions  isdnde 
tribunals  of  fint  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  lyc6e,  a  training-college  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  France.  The  construction  of  locomotives  and  muhioaj, 
carried  on  by  the  Sod€t6  Alsadenne,  wire-drawing,  and  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  are  included  among  its  industxies, 
which  together  with  the  population  increased  greatly  owing  to 
the  Alsadan  immigration  after  1871.  Its  trmde  is  in  the  viaes 
of  Alsace,  brandy  .and  cereals.  The  town  derives  its  chief 
importance  from  its  value  as  a  military  position. 

After  the  war  of  1870^x871,  Belfort,  which  af ter  a  dipknatk 
strugi^e  remained  in  Frendi  hands,  became  a  frontier  foitRss 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  the  old  works  which  underwent  the 
siege  of  1870-1871  (see  below)  were  promptly  increased  asd 
re-modelled.  In  front  of  the  Perches  redoubts,  the  Bosmont, 
whence  the  Prussian  engineers  began  their  attack,  is  now  heavily 
fortified  with  continuous  lines  called  the  OrganisaHem  iifnsae 
de  BosmotU,  The  old  Bellevue  redoubt  (now  Fort  Dcniot- 
Rochereau)  is  covered  by  a  new  work  situated  likewise  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  siege  trenches  in  the  war.  Piroose, 
hastily  entrenched  in  1870,  now  possesses  a  permanent  fort 
The  old  entrenched  camp  enclosed  by  the  castle,  Fort  La  Miotte. 
and  Fort  Justice,  is  still  maintained,  and  part  even  of  the  enoeiste 
built  by  Vauban  is  used  for  defensive  purposes.  Outside  tlui 
improved  inner  line,  which  includes  the  whde  area  of  the  attsd 
and  defence  of  1870,  lies  a  complete  circle  of  detached  forts  isd 
batteries  of  modern  construction.  To  the  north.  Forts  Salbett 
and  Roppe  form  the  salients  of  a  long  defensive  line  on  bisk 
ground,  at  the  centre  of  which,  where. the  Savoureuse  liver 
divides  it,  a  new  work  was  added  later.  Two  works  near 
Giromagny,  about  8  m.  from  Belfort  itself,  connect  the  fortress 
with  the  light  of  the  defensive  line  of  the  Moselle  (Fort  BaOoo 
d'Alsace).  In  the  eastern  sector  of  the^ defences  (£rom  Roppe 
to  the  Savoureuse  below  Belfort)  the  forts  are  about  3  a.  froa 
the  centre,  the  works  near  the  Belfort-MOlhauaen  raflway  heisg 
somewhat  more  advanced,  and  in  the  western  (from  Salheit  to 
Fort  Bois  d'Oy£  on  the  lower  Savoureuse)  they  axe  advanced  to 
about  the  same  distance.  The  fort  of  Mont  Vaudois,  the  wcstera- 
most,  overlooks  H^ricourt  and  the  battlefield  of  the  LisaiBc: 
farther  to  the  south  Montbfliard  is  also  fortified.  The  periniftfT 
of  the  Bdfort  defences  is  nearly  35  mi 

History. — Gallo-Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bdfort,  but  the  place  is  first  heard  of  in  the  eaxly  part 
of  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  oobus 
of  Montb^liard.  From  them  it  passed  by  marxiage  to  the  counts 
of  Ferrette  and  afterwards  to  the  archdukes  of  Austria.  By 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  town  was  ceded  to  Louis  XIV. 
who  gave  it  to  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Belfort  was  twice  besieged,  1633 
and  X634,  and  in  1635  there  was  a  battle  here  between  the  dokt 
of  Lorraine  and  the  allied  French  and  Swedes  under  Mazshal 
de  la  Foroe.  The  fortifications  of  Vauban  were  begun  in  x686. 
Belfort  was  besieged  in  18x4  by  the  troops  of  the  allies  and  in 
X815  by  the  Austrians. 

Tlie  most  famous  episode  of  the  town's  history  is  its  gsBaat 
and  successful  defence  in  the  war  of  X870-X87X. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  siege  are  described  under 


Franco-Giuum  Wui.  Even  bdme  the  bvoUaeDl  Bclfort 
wu  cut  a9  Inn  tfae  iDterlor  of  France,  ud  the  Cemuui  corps  of 
voa  WerdcT  ir*»,  throughout  the  siege,  between  the  fortrcts  uid 
vbicb  might  alleoipt  lu  rdiel.  The  siege  corps  wu 
ed  by  GcDcnl  voa  Trockow  and  numbucd  at  fint 
lo.ooo  men  with  twculy-fcur  Beld  guns — •  force  which  ippcued 
adequate  loi  Ihe  reduction  of  the  antiquated  woiki  of  Vaubin. 
ColoDel  Dcnf  ert'Rochereau  wu,  however,  a  scientific  engineer  of 
advanced  ideu  «s  well  u  a  veteran  soldier  of  the  Crimea  and 
Algeria,  and  he  had  been  stationed  at  Belfoct  foe  six  years 
He  was  therefon  Eminently  fitted  for  the  command  o(  Ihe 
fortress.  He  had  as  a  nucleus  but  few  legukr  tnwps,  but  Ihe 
energy  of  the  military  and  civil  authorities  enabled  his  force  to 
be  augmented  by  national  guards,  kc,  to  il,Coo  men.    The 

available  in  any  great  strength  and  ammunition  was  scarce 
Perhaps  the  most  favourable  circumstance  from  a  technical 
poin(  ot  view   was  the  bomb-proof  accommodation  of  the 

The  old  fortress  consiiied  of  the  town  enrfeinte,  the  castle 
(situated  on  high  gtound  and  fortified  by. several  concculnc 
envelopes),  and  the  entrenched  camp,  a  hollow  enclosed  by 
continuous  tines,  the  silients  of  which  were  the  castle,  Fort  La 
Justice  and  Fort  La  Miotic.  These  were  planned  la  the  days 
of  short-nngE  guns,  and  were  therefore  in  iSjo  open  to  an 
overwhelming  bombaidnient  by  the  rifled  cannon  of  Ihe  altack 
Dcnfert-Aochereau,  however,  undeotood  beller  than  other 
CDgiDcen  of  the  day  the  power  of  modern  artillery,  and  his  pbn 
was  to  utilize  the  old  norks  as  a  lieep  and  an  artillery  position 
Tbe  Perches  ridge,  whence  the  town  and  suburbs  could  be 
bombarded,  he  lonihcd  with  all  possible  speed.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Savoureuse  he  constructed  two  new  forts,  Bellevue 
in  Ihe  south-west  and  Dcs  Barres  to  the  weal,  and,  fuither, 
be  prepared  the  suburb  on  this  side  for  a  hand-io-hand  defence. 
His  general  plan  was  to  maintain  as  advanced  a  Ime  as  possible, 
to  manceuvre  against  the  investing  troops,  and  la  support  his 
own  by  Ihe  long  range  fire  of  his  ilfied  guns.  With  this  object 
he  Fortified  the  outlying  villages,  and  when  the  Germans  (chiefly 
Landwehr)  began  the  investment  on  the  3rd  of  November  i8jo, 
they  eocounteied  everywhere  a  most  strenuous  resistance. 
Throughout  the  month  the  garrison  made  repealed  sorties,  and 
the  Germans  were  on  several  occasions  forced  by  the  long  range 
fire  o(  Ihe  fortress  to-evacuate  villages  which  Ihey  had  lalicn. 
Under  these  drcumitances,  and  also  because  of  their  numerical 
weakneu  and  the  rigour  of  the  weather,  the  Germans  advanced 
but.sluwly.  On  the  md  of  December,  when  at  last  von  Tnsckow 
broke  ground  (or  the  consirucilon  of  his  batteries,  Ihe  French 
tlilt  held  DanjDuiin,  Bosmont,  Pfrousc  and  the  adjacent  woods, 
and,  to  tbe  northward  (on  this  ude  the  siege  was  not  pressed) 
La  Forge.  Thus  the  first  attack  of  the  tiege  artillery  was  con- 
liDed  to  Ihe  western  side  of  the  river  between  Esscrt  and  Bavillers. 
FmiB  this  position  the  bDmbaidment  opened  on  Ihe  jrd  ol 
December.  Some  damage  was  done  lo  Ihe  houses  of  Bellort, 
hut  the  garrison  was  not  intimidaled,  and  their  artillery  replied 
with  such  spirit  that  alter  some  days  Ihe  German  commander 
gave  up  the  bombardment.  On  this  occasion  Ihe  distant  forts 
La  Miolle  and  La  Justice  fired  with  efied  at  arange  of  4700 yds., 
aflDrding  a  conspicuous  iUiutration  ot  the  changed  condiiicns 
of  ^ege-cnft.    The  German  batteries. 
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Bellevue.  The  diSiculiles  under  which  the  tiege  corps  laboured 
were  very  great,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ;th  of  January  1871 
that  Ihe  rightmost  battery  opened  fire.  The  formal  siege  of  Ihe 
Perches  redoubts  had  now  been  decided  upon,  and  as  an  essential 
preliminary  to  further  operations,  Danjoutin,  now  isolated,  was 
stormed  by  tbe  Landwehr  on  the  nighl  of  the  7lh-Sth  January. 
In  Ihe  meanwhile  typhus  and  smiUpot  had  broken  oul  amongsl 
Ihe  French,  many  of  the  national  guards  were  impatient  ol 
coulrol,  and  tbe  German  trenches,  in  spile  otdiSiculiies of  ground 
And  weather,  made  steady  progress  towards  the  Pcrehea.  A 
*nk  after  the  fall  ol  Danjoutin  tbe  victory  of  von  WeidcT  and 


corpe  bore  a  . . 
and  the  siege  corps  was  promptly  increased  to  a  sirengih  of 
r;,6oo  Infantry,  470a  aitiUeiy  and  1100  engbeers,  with  Ihirty- 
lour  field-guns  besides  the  guns  and  howitien  of  the  siege  IrairL 
The  investment  was  now  more  strictly  maintained  even  on  the 
north  side.  On  the  night  of  Ihe  loth  of  January  the  French 
linea  about  Ffrouse  were  carried  by  assauft,  and,  both  flanks 
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bemg  now  cleared  Ihe  fonnal  siege  of  tbe  Perches  forts  was 
opened  Ihe  first  parallel  eatending  from  DaDjoulin  to  Haut 
TaiUis.  In  the  eariy  morning  ol  the  iTlfa  a  deletauned  but 
premature  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the  Perches  redoubts, 
which  cost  Ihe  besiegers  neatly  500  men.  After  this  faDure 
Tresckow  once  more  resorted  to  tbe  regular  method  of  siege 
approaches,  and  on  Ihe  ind  of  February  Ihe  second  parallel  was 
ihrown  up.  La  Jujrice  was  now  bombarded  by  two  new  batteries 
neat  Pfauuse,  the  Perches  were  of  course  suhjecled  to  an  "artillery 
altack,"  and  henceforward  Ihe  besiegers  fired  1500  shells  a  day 
iulo  the  works  of  the  French-  Bui  the  besiegers  were  still  weak 
in  numbcn  and  their  labours  wen  very  eibauiting.  Sellevue 
and  Des  Barres  became  very  active  in  hindering  Ihe  advance 
of  the  siege  works,  and  the  German  battalions  were  so  far  depleted 
by  losses  and  sickness  that  Ihey  could  oflen  muster  but  300  men 
(or  duly.  Still,  [he  guns  of  Ihe  attack  were  now  steadQy  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  and  at  last  on  the  8th  of  February  the  Germans 
entered  tbe  two  Perches  redoubts.  This  success,  and  the  arrival 
of  German  reinforcements,  decided  the  siege.  The  Perches  ridge 
was  crowned  with  a  patallel'and  numerous  batteries,  which  in 
Ihe  end  mounled  ninety-seven  guns.  Tbe  altack  on  the  castle 
iww  c^Kned,  but  operations  were  soon  afterwards  suspended 
by  ihc  news  Ihal  Belfort  was  now  included  in  the  genera]  armis- 
tice (February  T;th).  A  lilUelalerDenfert-Rochereau  received 
a  direct  order  from  his  own  government  to  surrender  the  fortress, 
and  the  garrison,  being  granted  free  withdrawal,  marched  out 
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rty  all  the  buHdiogs  were  damaged  .  .  .  the  guns  In  the  upper 
batteries  could  only  be  reached  by  ladders.  The  garrison,  of 
hi  origirul  strength  of  r7,joo  officers  and  men,  bad  lost  47:0, 
besides  jjficiiiiens.  The  [dace  was  no  longer  tenable  "(Molike, 
Frerue-Grrmt*  War).  Nevertheless,  "  the  defence  waa  by  no 
means  at  lis  last  stage  "  at  the  time  of  Ihe  formal  surrender 
(British  TtH-Beck  of  Forl:jkalit<i,  iSgj).    The  total  toss  of  Ihe 

See  J,  Liblin,  Bdfen  el  an  Itrrileirt  (MdlbauKn,  TgB7). 
BELFRT  (Mid.  Eng.  ttr/rey,  through  Med.  Lat.  berifredia, 
from  Tent,  iotjrii  or  bacsrit,  which,  according  li    "'      " 


t.  Dkt;  i 


>f  fterg™, 


safety  or  peace;  the  word  thus 
from  T  to  I, — cf.  o/iwry  (or  pntattam, — wrongly 
the  ori^n  of  the  wOrd  witb  "bell,"  and  aided  the 
in  mesiilni),  a  word  in  medieval  siege-craft  for  i 


id  /rirfe, 
the  change 
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BELGAE— BELGIUM 


wooden  tower  of  several  stages,  protected  with  raw  hides, 
used  for  purposes  of  attack;  also  a  watch-tower,  particularly 
one  with  an  alarm  bell;  hence  any  detached  tower  oir  campanile 
containing  bells,  as  at  Evesham,  but  more  generally  the  ringing 
room  or  loft  of  the  tower  of  a  church  (see  Tower). 

BELOAB.  a  Celtic  people  first  mentioned  by  Caesar,  who 
states  that  they  formed  the  third  part  of  Gaul,  and  were  separated 
from  the  Celtae  by  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and  Matrona  (Mame). 
On  the  east  and  north  their  boundary  was  the  lower  Rhine,  on 
the  west  the  ocean.  Whether  Caesar  means  to  include  the  Lrad, 
Treviri  and  Mediomatrid  among  the  Belgian  tribes  is  uncertain. 
According  to  the  statement  ci  the  deputation  from  the  Remi  to 
Caesar  {Bell.  Call,  ii  4),  the  Belgae  were  a  people  of  Gennan 
origin,  who  had  crossedthe  Rhine  in  early  times  and  driven  out 
the  GallL  But  Caesar's  own  sUtement  (B.C.  L  i)  that  the 
Bdgae  differed  from  the  Celtae  in  language,  institutions  and 
laws,  is  too  sweeping  (see  Strabo  iv.  p.  176), /it  least  as  regards, 
language,  for  many  words  and  names  are  common  to  both. 
In  any  case,  only  the  eastern  districts  would  have  been  affected 
by  invaden  from  over  the  Rhine,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Belgae 
proper  being  in  the  west,  the  country  occupied  by  the  Bellovad, 
Ambiani  and  Atrebates,  to  which  it  is  probable  {althou^^  the 
reading  is  xmcertain)  that  Caesar  gives  the  distinctive  name 
Belgium  (corresponding  to  the  old  provinces  of  Picardy  and 
Artois).  The  question  is  fully  discussed  by  T.  R.  Holmes 
{Caesar* s  Caneuesi  of  Caul,  1899),  who  comes  to  the  condusion 
that  "  when  the  Reman  delegates  told  Caesar  that  the  Belgae 
were  descended  from  the  Gennans,  they  probably  only  meant 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Belgic  conquerors  had  fonnerly  dwelt 
in  Germany,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gauls 
who  gave  Uieir  name  to  the  Celtae;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  Belgae  flowed 
the  blood  of  genuine  German  forefathers."  W.  Ridgeway  {Early 
Age  of  Creece,  igox)  considers  that  the  Belgic  tribes  were  Cimbri, 
'*  who'  had  moved  directly  across  the  Rhine  into  north-eastern 
Gaul."  No  definite  number  of  Belgian  tribes  is  g^ven  by  Caesar; 
accordlnl;  to  Strabo  (tv.  p.  196)  they  were  fifteen  in  all.  The 
Belgae  had  also  made  their  way  over  to  Britain  in  Caesar's  time 
{BXj.  iL  4,  v.  is),  and  settled  in  some  of  the  southern  counties 
(Wilts,  Hants  and  Somerset).  Among  their  towns  were  Mapius 
Portus  (Portsmouth)  and  Venta  Bdgarum  (Winchestn). 

In  57  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  the  Belgae  formed  a 
coalition  agauast  Caesar,  and  in  53  took  part  in  the  generri 
rising  under  Verdngetorix.  After  their  final  subjugation, 
Caesar  combined  the  territory  of  the  Belgae,  Cdtae  and  Aquitani 
into  a  single  province  (Gallia  Comata).  Augustus,  however, 
finding  it  too  unwiddy,  again  divided  it  into  three  provinces, 
one  of  which  was  Belgica,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Seine  and 
the  Arar  (Sa6ne);  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea;  on  the  east 
by  the  Rhine  from  its  mouth  to  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (Lake 
Constance).  Its  southernmost  district  embraced  the  west  of 
Switzerland.  The  capital  and  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  was  Durocortorum  Remorum  (Reims).  Under  Dio- 
detian,  Bdgica  Prima  (capital,  Augusta  Trevirorum,  .Trier)  and 
Secun(ki  (capital,  Reims)  formed  part  of  the  "  diocese  "  of  Gaul. 

See  A.  G.  B.  Scha^es,  La  Bdnque  et  les  Pays-Bas  amnt  d  pendant 


!i899);  M.  Ihm  in  Paulv-Wissowa's  Realencyclcpddie,  iil  pt.   1 
1897) :  J*  Jung,  "  Geoeniphie  von  Italien  und  dero  Orbis  romanus  " 
and  ed.,  1897),  >&  I*  MOller'B  Handbnck  der  Uassischen  AUertums- 
mssensckaft. 

BEIAARD,  a  town  -of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Pomerania,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Leitzniu  and 
Persante,  la  m.  S.E.  of  Kolberg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  8047. 
Its  industries  consist  of  iron  founding  and  cloth  weaving,  and 
there  are  considerable  horse  and  cattle  markets. 

BELOAUM,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  southern 
division  of  Bombay.  The  town  is  situated  nearly  3500  ft.  above 
sea-Ievel;  it  has  a  station  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway, 
345  m.  S.  of  Poona.  It  has  an  andent  fortress,  dating 
apparently  from  1519,  covering  about  100  acres,  and  surrounded 


by  a  ditch;  within  it  are  two  interesting  Jain  templet.  Bdpaai 
contains  a  cantonment  which  is  the  headquarters  of  a  brigsde 
in  the  6th  division  of  the  western  army  corps.  It  is  also  a 
considerable  centre  of  trade  and  of  cotton  weaving.  There  are 
cotton  mills.    Pop.  (1902)  36,878. 

The  district  of  Bdgaum  has  an  area  of  4649  sq.  m.  To  the 
north  and  east  the  country  is  open  and  well  cultivated,  bat  10 
the  south  it  is  intersected  by  qnirsof  the  Sahyadri  range,  thickly 
covered  in  some  placea  with  forest.  In  1901  the  population  ms 
993,976,  showing  a  decrease  of  3  %  compared  with  an  increase  of 
17  %  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  prindpal  crops  are  miDei, 
rice,  wheat,  other  food-grains,  pulse,  oil-seeds,  cotton,  sogar- 
cane,  spices  and  tobacco.  There  are  considerable  manafacturcs 
of  ootton<loth.  The  town  of  Gokak  is  known  for  its  dyes,  iu 
paper  and  its  wooden  and  earthenware  toys.  The  West  Deccu 
line  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway  runs  throu^  the  district 
from  north  to  south.  Two  hig^  schools  at  Belgaum  tows  are 
maintained  by  govenmicnt  and  by  the  London  MissioQ.  The 
Kurirs,  a  wandering  and  thieving  tribe,  the  Kamait,  profcssioDil 
burglars,  and  the  Bands,  cattle-stealers  and  highwaymen,  sxe 
notorious  among  the  criininal  classes. 

History, — ^The  andent  name  of  the  town  of  Bdginm  wis 
Venugrama,  which  b  said  to  be  derived  from  the  haTnhoos  that 
are  characteristic  of  its  neighbourhood.  The  most  ancient 
place  in  the  district  is  Haisi;  and  this,  according  lo  inscrq»tians 
on  copper  plates  discovered  in  its  neig^ibourhood,  was  ooce  the 
capital  of  a  dynasty  of  nine  KadamlMi  Ungs.  It  appears  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  aj>.  to  about  760  the  oountiy 
was  held  by  the  Chalukyas,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Rashin- 
kutas.  After  the  break-up  of  the  Rashtrakuta  power  a  poitioo 
of  it  survived  in  the  Rattas  (875-1350),  who  from  xaxo  onmid 
made  Venugrama  their  capitaL  Inscriptions  give  evidence  of  a 
long  struggle  between  the  Rattas  and  the  Kadamhas  of  Goa, 
who  succeeded  in  the  latter  years  of  the  1 3th  century  in  acqairinf 
and  holding  part  of  the  district.  By  130S,  however,  t)« 
Kadambas  had  beoi  overthrown  by  the  Rattas,  who  in  thdr 
turn  succumbed  to  the  Yadavas  of  Devagiri  in  1350.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Yadavas  by  the  Delhi  emperor  (1330),  BcigBtun 
was  for  a  short  time  under  the  rule  oi  the  latter;  but  only  a  few 
years  later  the  part  south  of  the  Ghatprabha  was  subject  to  the 
liindtt  rajas  of  Vijayanagar.  In  1347  the  northern  part  was 
conquered  by  the  Bahmani  dynasty,  which  in  1473  took  the  town 
of  Belgaum  and  conquered  the  southern  part  also.  Wbcn 
Aurungzeb  overthrew  the  Bijapur  sultans  in  x686,  BdgsuxB 
passed  to  the  Moguls.  In  1776  the  country  was  ovcrraa  by 
Hyder  Ali,  but  was  retaken  by  the  Peshwa  with  British  assistaaoe. 
In  18x8  it  was  handed  over  to  the  East  India  Company  and  was 
made  part  of  the  district  of  Dharwar.  In  1836  thb  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  southern  district  continuing  to  be  known  as 
Dharwar,  the  northern  as  Belgaum. 

See  Imp.  CauUeer  of  India  (Oxford,  cd.  1908),  9jo. 

BELGIAN  CONGO,  a  Belgian  colony  in  Equatorial  Afrka 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Congo  river. 
Formerly  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo,  it  was  anneaed 
to  Belgium  in  1908.    (See  Congo  Free  State.) 

BELGIUM  (Fr.  BdgiqHe\  Flem.  Bdgie),  an  independeat, 
constitutional  and  neutral  state  occupying  an  important  posstioD 
in  north-west  Europe.  It  was  formeriy  part  of  the  Low  Conntrks 
or  Netherlands  (g.v.).  Although  the  name  Belgium  only  cane 
bto  general  use  with  the  foundation  of  the  modern  kingdom  ia 
1830,  its  derivation  from  ancient  times  b  dear  and  incootio- 
vertible.  Beginning  with  the  Bdgae  and  the  Gallia  Bdgica  of 
the  Romans,  the  use  of  the  adjective  to  distinguish  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  south  Netherlands  can  be  traced  thnxi^  all  stages  of 
subsequent  history.  During  the  Crusades,  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  term  BelgUae  principes  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  whea 
in  1 790  the  Walloons  rose  against  Austria  during  what  was  calkd 
the  Brabant  revolution,  their  leaders  prop(»ed  to  give  the 
country  the  name  of  Belgique.  Again  in  i8i4,ontheexpolsioo 
of  the  French,  when  there  was  much  talk  of  founding  an  Inde- 
pendent state,  the  same  name  was  suggested  for  it.  It  was  not 
tillaiiteen  years  later,  on  the  coUapie  of  the  united  ktnfitnni  ef 
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the  Netherlands,  thAt  the  occtsion  pteaented  Itself  for  giving 
effect  to  this  propoaaL  For  the  explanation  of  the  English  form 
of  the  name  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Belgium  was  a  canton  of 
what  had  been  thc^  Nervian  country  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation. 

Topography f  &c — Belgium  lies  between  49*  30'  and  51"  30'  N., 
and  a*  3  s'  and  6*  7'  E.,  and  on  the  land  side  is  bounded  by 
Holland  on  the  K.  and  N.E.,  by  Prussia  and  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  on  the  E.  and  S.E.,  and  by  France  on  the  S.  Its 
land  frontiers  measure  793  m.;  divided  as  follows: — ^with  Holland 
969  m.,  with  Prussia  60  m^  with  the  grand  duchy  80  m.  and 
wiUi  France  384  m.  In  addition  it  has  a  sea-coast  of  43  m. 
The  western  portion  of  Belgium,  consisting  of  the  two  Flanders, 
Antweip  and  parts' of  Brabant  and  Hainaut,  is  flat,  being  little 
above  the  levd  of  the  sea;  and  indeed  at  one  point  near  Furnes 
it  is  7  ft.  below  it.  The  same  description  applies  more  or  less  to 
the  north-east,  but  in  the  south  of  Hainaut  and  the  greater  part 
of  Brabant  the  general  level  of  the  country  is  about  300  ft. 
above  the  sea,  with  altitudes  rising  to  more  than  600  ft.  South 
of  the  Meuse,  and  in  the  district  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
"  Between  Sambre  and  Meuse,"  the  level  is  still  greater,  and  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg  is  above  500  ft,  with  alti- 
tudes up  to  1650  ft.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  province 
of  Li6ge  there  are  several  points  exceeding  2000  ft.  The  highest 
of  these  is  the  Banique  de  Michel  close  to  the  Prussiau  frontier, 
with  an  altitude  of  a  x  90  ft.  The  Baraque  de  Fraiture,  north-east 
of  La  Roche,  is  over  aooo  ft.  While  the  greater  part  of  western 
and  northern  Belgium  is  devoid  of  the  picturesque,  the  Ardennes 
and  the  Fagnes  dhtricts  of  "  Between  Sambre  and  Meuse  **  and 
Li£ge  contain  much  pleasant  and  some  romantic  scenery.  The 
principal  charm  of  this  region  is  derived  from  its  fine  and  exten- 
sive  woods,  of  which  that  called  St  Hubert  is  the  best  known. 
There  are  no  lakes  in  Belgium,  but  otherwise  it  is  exceedingly 
well  watered,  being  traversed  by  the  Mouse  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  as  well  as  by  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre.  The 
numerous  afiBuents  of  these  rivers,  such  as  the  Lys.  Dyle.  Dender, 
Ourthe,  AmbUve,  Vesdre,  Lesse.  and  Semois,  provide  a  system 
of  waterways  almost  unique  in  Europe^  The  canals  of  Belgium 
are  scarcely  less  numerous  or  important  than  those  of  Holland, 
tsptdiJly  in  Flanders,  where  they  give  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  country.  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  Belgium, 
where  so  much  is  modem,  utilitarian  and  ugly,  is  found  in  the 
older  dties  with  their  relics  of  medieval  greatness,  and  their 
record  of  andent  fame.  These,  in  their  order  of  interest,  are 
Bruges,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Brtisscls,  Ghent,  Ypres,  Courtrai, 
Toumai,  Fumes,  Oudenarde  and  Li£ge.  It  is  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  sylvan  scenes  of  the  Ardennes  that  travellers  and 
tourists  flock. 

The  climate  may  be  described  as  temperate  and  approximating 
to  that  of  southern  En^nd,  but  it  is  somewhat  hotter  in  summer 
and  a  little  colder  m  winter.  In  the  Ardennes,  owing  to  the 
greater  devation,  the  winters  are  more  severe. 

Geology. — ^Belgium  lies  upon  the  northern  side  of  an  andent 
mountain  chain  which  has  bng  been  worn  down  to  a  low  levd 
and  the  renmants  of  which  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  Ardennes, 
and  eidend  eastward  into  Germany,  forming  the  Eifd  and 
Westerwald,  the  Hunsrttck  and  the  Taunus.  Westward  the 
cfaam  lies  buried  beneath  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiaiy  beds  of 
Belgium  and  the' north  of  France,  but  it  reappears  in  the  west  of 
Em^nd  and  Ireland.  It  is  the  "  Hercynian  chain  "  of  Marcel 
Bertiand,  and  is  composed  entudy  of  Palaeozoic  rocks.  Upon 
its  northern  margin  lie  the  nearly  undisturbed  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  beds  whidi  cover  the  greater  part  of  Belghun.  The 
latest  beds  which  are  involved  in  the  folds  of  this  mountain 
range  bdong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  final  elevation  must 
have  taken  place  towards  the  dose  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 
The  fact  that  in  Belgium  Jurasdc  beds  are  found  upon  the 
southern  and  not  upon  the  northern  margin  indicates  that  in 
this  region  the  chain  was  still  a  ridge  in  Jurassic  times.  In  the 
Ardennes  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  andent  moimtain  chain 
belong  chiefly  to  Uie  Devonian.  System,  but  Cambrian  beds  rise 
through  the  Devonian  strata,  forming  the  masses  of  Rocroi. 


Stavdot,  &c,  whidi  appear  to  have  been  islands  in  the  Devonian 
sea.  The  Ordovidan  and  Silurian  are  absent  here,  and  the 
Devonian  rests  unconformably  upon  the  Cambrian;  but  along 
the  northern  margin  of  the  Palaeozoic  area,  Ordovician  and 
Silurian  rocks  appear,  and  beds  of  similar  age  are  also  exposed 
farther  north  where  the  rivers  have  cut  through  the  overlying 
Tertiary  deposits.  Carboniferous  beds  occur  in  the  north  of 
the  Palaeozoic  area.  Near  Dinant  they  are  folded  amongst  the 
Devonian  beds,  but  the  most  important  band  mns  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  Ardennes.  In  this  band  lie  the  coalfields 
of  Li6ge,  and  of  Mons  and  Charleroi.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow 
troughi  which  is  separated  from  the  older  rocks  of  the  Ardennes 
by  a  great  reversed  fault,  the  faille  du  midi.  In  the  southern 
half  of  the  trough  the  folding  of  the  Coal  Measures  is  intense; 
in  the  northcm  half  it  is  much  less  violent.  The  stmcture  is 
complicated  by  a  thmst-plane  which  brings  a  mass  of  older 
beds  upon  the  Coal  Measures  in  the  middle  of  the  trough* 
Except  along  the  southem  border  of  the  Ardennes,  and  at  one  or 
two  points  in  the  middle  of  the  Palaeozoic  massif,  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  beds  are  unknown  in  Belgium,  and  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks  are  directly  and  unconformably  overlaid  by  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  deposits.  The  Cretaceous  beds  are  not  extensive, 
but  the  Wealden  deposits  of  Bemissart,  with  thdr  numerous 
remains  of  Iguanodop,  and  the  chalk  of  the  district  about  the 
Dutch  frontier  near  Maastricht,  with  its  vexy  late  Cretaceous 
fauna,  are  of  spedal  interest. 

Exclusive  of  the  Ardennes  the  greater  part  of  Bdgium  is 
covered  by  Tertiary  deposits.  The  Eocene,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sands  and  maris,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  west  of  the  country. 
The  Oligocene  forms  a  band  stretching  from  Antwerp  to  Maas- 
tricht, and  this  is  followed  towards  the  north  by  a  discontinuous 
strip  of  Miocene  and  a  fairly  extensive  area  of  Pliocene.  The 
Tertiary  deposits  are  similar  in  general  character  to  those  of  the 
north  of  France  and  the  south  of  England.  Coal  andiron  are  by 
far  the  most  important  mineral  productions  of  Belgium.  Zinc, 
lead  and  copper  are  also  extensivdy  worked  in  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks  of  the  Ardennes. 

Area  and  Population.— Tht  area  comprises  9,945>503  hectares, 
or  about  11,373  English  sq.  m..  and  the  total  population  in 
December  1904  was  7,074,910,  giving  an  average  of  600  per  sq.  m. 


The  Nine 

Area  in 

Population  at 

Population  per 

Provinces. 

English  sq.  m. 

end  of  1904. 

aq.  m.  Z904. 

Antwerp 

1093 
Z368 

888,980 

8133 

Brabant    . 

1,366,389 

1077.59 

Flandera  E. 

I158 

1,078.507 

Zf 

Flanders  W. 

1249 

845.732 

Hainaut    . 

1437 

1.192,967 

830-18 

Li*« 

1117 

863.254 

7728 

Limburg   . 

931 

355.359 

274*38 

Luxemburg 

1706 

225.963 

132-45 

Namur 

• 

total 

X414 

357.759 

253 

".373 

7,074.9»o 

632 

The  population  was  made  up  of  3,SX4,49X  males  and  31560,4x9 
females.  The  rate  at  which  the  population  has  increased  is 
shown  as  follows: — From  x88o  to  X890  the  increase  was  at  the 
rate  axmually  of  54i93x>  from  X890  to  X900  at  the  rate  of 
62,421,  and  for  the  five  years  from  X900  to  1904  at  the  rate  of 
66.200.  In  X831  the  population  of  Bdgium  was  3,785,8x4,  so 
that  in  75  years  it  had  not  quite  doubled.  The  following  table 
gives  the  total  births  and  deaths  in  certain  years  since  z88o: — 


Year. 

Total  births. 

Total  deaths. 

Excess  of  births. 

x88o    . 

1895    . 
1900    .' 
X904     . 

171.864 
183.015 

193.789 
I9».72X 

123,323 
125,148 
129,046 
119.506 

57.867 

64.743 
72.215 

These  figares  show  that  the  births  were  33,674  more  in  1904 
than  in  1880,  while  the  deaths  were  nearly  4000  fewer,  with  a 
population  that  had  increased  from  5}  to  7  millions.  Of  191, 721 
binhs  in  1904, 12,887  or  6-7  %  were  illegitimate.    StaUstics  of 
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recent  yean  show  a  slight  increase  in  legitimate  end  a  slight 
decrease  in  illegitimate  births. 

The  emigration  of  Belgians  from  their  country  is  small  and 
reveals  little  variation.  In  xgoo,  13493  emigrated,  and  in  1904 
the  total  rose  only  to  14,753.  Of  Belgians  living  abroad  it  is 
estimated  that  400,000  reside  in  France,  15,000  in  Holland, 
X  3,000  in  Germany  and  4600  in  Great  Britain.  The  number  of 
Belgians  in  the  Congo  State  in  1904.  was  1505.  The  number  of 
foreigners  resident  in  Belgium  in  1900  with  their  nationalities 
were  Germans,  43,079,  English,  5096,  French,  85,735;  Dutch, 
54,491,    Luxemburgers,   9763;    and  all   other   nationalities, 

i4,4xx« 
With  regard  to  the  languages  spoken  by  the  people  of  Belgium 

the  following  comparative  table  gives  the  return  for  the  three 

censuses  of  x88o,  1890  and  1900: — 


1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

French  only 
Flemish  only 

3.330.316 
2485.384 

3485,073 

2.574.805 
3,833,005 

a,744,37X 

German  on  y 

French  and  Flemi&h    . 

39.550 

32.206 

28,314 

4*3.752 

700.997 

801,587 

French  and  German   . 

35.250 

58.590 

66,447 

Flemish  and  German 

2.956 

7.038 

7.238 

The  three  languages   . 

13.331 

13.185 

42.889 

CoHstUuiuM  and  Government. — The  Belgian  constitution, 
drafted  by  the  national  assembly  in  X830-X831  after  the  pro- 
visional goverxunent  had  announced  that "  the  Belgian  provinces 
detached  by  force  from  Holland  shall  form  an  independent  state," 
was  published  on  the  7th  of  February  xSjx,  and  the  modifications 
introduced  into  it  subsequently,  apart  from  the  composition  of 
the  electorate,  have  been  few  and  unimportant.  The  constitu- 
tion originally  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  articles, 
and  decreed  in  the  first  place  that  the  government  was  to  be 
"a  constitutional,  representative  and  hereditary  monarchy." 
Having  decided  in  favour  of  a  monarchy,  the  provisional  govern- 
inent  first  offered  the  throne  to  the  due  do  Nemours,  son  of 
Louis-Philippe,  but  this  offer  was  promptly  withdravm  on  the 
discovery  that  Europe  would  not  endorse  it.  It  was  then  offered 
to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  widower  of  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  England,  and  accepted  by  him.  llie  prince  was 
prodaimed  on  the  4th  of  June  1831  as  Leopold  I.,  king  of  the 
Belgians,  and  on  the  3xst  of  July  X831  he  was  solemnly  in- 
auguratMi  in  Brussels.  The  succession  is  vested  in  the  heirs  male 
of  Leopold  L,  and  should  they  ever  make  complete  default  the 
throne  will  be  declared  vacant,  and  a  national  assembly  composed 
of  the  two  chambers  elected  in  double  strength  will  make  a  fresh 
nomination.  In  X894  a  new  article  numbered  61  was  inserted 
in  the  constitution  providing  that "  in  default  of  male  heirs  the 
king  can  nominate  his  successor  with  the  assent  of  the  two 
chambers,  and  if  no  such  nomination  has  been  made  the  throne 
shall  be  vacant,"  when  the  original  procedure  of  the  constitution 
would  be  followed.  The  Belgian  national  assembly  assumed 
that  its  constitution  would  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  Belgic  or 
south  Netherlands,  but  the  powers  decreed  otherwise.  The 
limits  of  Belgium  are  fixed  by  the  London  protocol  of  the  X5th 
of  October  183X — also  called  the  twenty-four  articles — which 
cut  off  what  is  now  termed  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
and  also  a  good  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg.  These  losses 
of  territory  held  by  a  brother  people  are  still  felt  as  a  grievance 
by  many  Belgians.  The  Belgian  constitution  stipulates  for 
"  freedom  of  conscience,  of  education,  of  the  press  and  also  of 
the  right  of  meeting,"  but  the  sovereign  must  be  a  member  of 
the'  Church  of  Home.  The  government  was  to  consist  of  the  king, 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  representatives.  The  functions 
of  the  king  are  those  that  appertain  everywhere  to  the  sovereign 
of  a  constitutional  state.  He  is  the  head  of  the  army  and  has 
the  exclusive  ri^t  of  dissolving  the  chambers  as  prdiminary 
to  an  appeal  to  the  country. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  seventy-ciz  elected  members  and 
twenty-six  members  nominated  by  the  provincial  conncils. 
A  senator  sits  for  eight  years  uzdess  a  dittolution  is  ordered, 
and  no  one  is  eligible  until  he  is  forty  years  of  age.    Half  the 


seventy-six  elected  aenaton  retire  for  re-election  every  foor 
years.  There  is  no  payment  or  other  privilege,  except  s  pa» 
on  the  state  railways,  attached  to  the  rank  of  senator.  TIk 
chamber  of  representatives  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty-tiro 
members  until  X899,  when  the  number  was  increased  to  ooe 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  Deputies  are  elected  for  four  yean,  bat 
half  the  house  is  re-elected  every  two  years.  A  deputy  muu 
be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  members  of  both  bouses 
must  be  of  Belgian  nationality,  bom  or  naturalized.  A  deputy 
receives  an  aimual  honorarium  of  4000  francs  and  a  raflKiy 
pass.  Down  to  X893  the  electorate  was  exceedingly  smaL 
Property  and  other  qualifications  kept  the  \-oting  po«cr  in  the 
hands  of  a  limited  class.  This  may  be  judged  from  the  f<a 
that  in  the  year  named  there  were  only  X37,773  voters  out  of  s 
population  of  6^  millions.  In  April  1894  the  new  electoral  Ii«r 
altered  the  whole  system.  The  property  qualification  vis 
removed  and  every  Belgian  was  given  one  vote  on  atuiaicg 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  after  one  year's  residence  in  his 
commune.  At  the  same  time  the  principle  of  multiple  votes  lor 
certain  qtialifications  was  introduced.  The  Belgian  citizen  ca 
reaching  the  age  of  thirty-five,  providing  he  is  married  or  b  s 
widower  with  legitimate  offspring  and  pays  five  francs  of  direct 
taxes,  gets  a  second  vote.  Two  extra  votes  are  given  for  qualifia- 
tions  of  property,  official  status  or  university  diplomas.  The 
maximum  voting  power  of  any  individual  is  three  votes.  la 
1904  there  were  x,58i,649  voters,  possessing  3,467.966  voies. 
This  system  of  plural  voting  has  proved  a  success.  It  does  aot, 
however,  satisfy  the  Socialists,  whose  formula  is  one  man,  one 
vote  The  final  change  In  the  system  of  pariiamcntary  ekctkris 
was  made  in  X899-1900,  when  prqx>rtional  rcprescntalioB  irss 
introduced.  Proportional  representation  aims  at  the  protcctioa 
of  minorities,  and  its  working  out  is  a  little  intricate,  or  at  all 
events  difficult  to  describe.  The  following  has  been  accepted 
as  a  clear  definition  of  what  proportional  representation  b:— 
"  Each  electoral  district  has  the  number  of  its  members  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  «-ith  the  total  strength  of  each  party  or 
political  programme  in  that  district.  As  a  rule  there  are  only  the 
three  chief  parties,  viz.  Catholic,  Liberal  and  Socialist,  bat  the 
presence  of  Catholic-Democrats  or  some  other  new  faction  nay 
increase  the  total  to  four  or  even  five.  Tlie  number  of  seats  to 
be  filled  is  divided  by  the  number  of  parties  or  candidates,  aod 
then  they  are  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  foUoven 
or  voters  of  each  The  smallest  minority  is  thus  sure  of  ose 
seat."  An  illustration  may  make  this  dearer.  In  an  electoral 
district  with  33,000  votes  which  returns  eight  deputies,  four 
parties  send  up  candidates,  let  us  say,  eight  Cathdics,  eisbt 
Liberals,  eight  Socialists  and  one  Catholic-Democrat.  Tbe 
result  of  the  voting  is,  x6,ooo  Catholic  votes,  9000  Liberal,  aI^ 
Socialist,  and  2500  Catholic-Democrat.  The  seats  would.  theit> 
fore,  be  apportioned  as  follows:  four  Catholic,  two  Liberal,  ore 
Socialist  and  one  Catholic-Democrat. 

The  king  has  one  right  which  other  constitutional  rulers  <!o 
not  possess.  He  can  initiate  proposals  for  new  laws  (pnjds  it 
loi).  He  is  also  charged  with  the  executive  power 
which  he  delegates  to  a  cabinet  composed  of  ministers 
chosen  from  tli'e  party  representing  the  majority 
in  the  chamber.  Down  to  18S4  the  Liberal  party  had  b<^ 
power  with  very  few  intervals  smce  X840.  The  Catholic  party 
succeeded  to  office  in  1884.  The  ministers  represent  depart- 
ments for  finance,  foreign  affairs,  colonies,  justice,  the  interi(V. 
science  and  arts,  war,  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs,  api- 
culture, public  works,  and  industry  and  labour.  The  mixusier 
for  war  is  generally  a.  soldier,  the  others  are  dviliaiis. 
Ministers  may  be  members  of  either  chamber  and  enjojthe 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  speak  in  both.  Sometimes  ore 
minister  will  hold  several  portfolios  at  the  same  time,  but  such 
cases  are  rare. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  nine  provinces  which  are  sub- 
divided into  343  cantons  and  3623  communes.  The  provinces 
are  governed  by  a  governor  nominated  by  the  king,  the  castoo 
is  a  judicial  division  for  marking  the  limit  of  the  jurisdictioiv  of 
tzx^juge  de  paix,  and  the  commune  is  the  admiiustrative  usil. 
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posscsstng  sdf-govcmment  in  all  local  matters.  For  each  com- 
mune of  5000  inhabitants  or  over,  a  burgomaster  is  appointed  by 
the  communal  council  which  is  chosen  by  the  electors 
^tortepw  Qf  tiic  commune.  As  three  years*  residence  is  re- 
^i^^  quired  these  electors  are  fewer  in  number  than  those 
for  the  legislature.  In  1903  there  were  1,146^82 
voters  with  3,007,704  votes,  the  principles  of  multiple  votes, 
with,  however,  a  maximum  of  four  votes  and  proportional 
representation,  being  in  force  for  communal  as  for  legislative 
elections. 

Reiigion. — The  constitution  provides  for  absdute  liberty  of 
conscience  and  there  is  no  state  religion,  but  the  people  are 
almost  to  a  man  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  10,000  Protestants  (half  English)  and  5000  Jews,  and  that 
an  the  rest  are  Catholics.  The  government  in  1904  voted  neaily 
7,000,000.  francs  in  aid  of  the  reliipous  establishments  of,  and 
the  benevolent  institutions  kept  up  by,  the  Roman  Church 
The  grant  to  other  cults,  amounted  to  118,000  francs,  but  small 
•as  tUs  sum  may  appear  it  is  in  due  proportion  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  each  creed.  The  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Belgium  is  composed  of  the  archbishop  of  Malines.  and  the 
bishops  of  Li£ge,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Toumai  and  Namur  The 
archbishop  receives  £800,  and  the  bishops  £600  apiece  from  the 
state  yearly.  The  pay  of  the  village  curi  averages  £80  a  year 
and  a  house.  Besides  the  regular  clergy  there  are  the  members 
of  the  numerous  monastic  and  conventual  houses  established  in 
Belgium.  They  are  engaged  principally  in  educational  and 
eleemos3mary  work,  and  the  development  in  such  institutions 
is  considerable. 

Educaium.^'EAvatlciDf  though  not  obligatory,  is  free  for 
those  who  cannot  pay  for  it.  In  the  primary  schools  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history  and  geography  is  obliga- 
tory. In  1904  there  were  7093  primary  schools  with  859,436 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  Of  these  807,383  did  not  pay.  Primary 
education  is  supposed  to  continue  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  in 
practice  it  stops  at  twelve  for  all  who  do  not  intend  to  pass 
through  the  middle  schools,  which  is  essential  for  all  persons 
seeking  state  employment  oi  any  kind.  The  middle  schools 
havte  one  privflege.  They  can  give  a  certificate  qualifying 
scholars  for  a  mastership  in  the  primary  schoob,  which  are 
under  the  full  control  of  the  communes.  These  appointments 
axe  always  bestowed  on  local  favourites.  The  pay  of  a  school- 
master in  a  small  commune  is  only  £48,  and  in  a  large  town  £96. 
with  a  maximum  ranging  frotn  Ifio  to  £153  after  twenty-four 
years'  service.  It  is  therefore  dear  that  no  very  high  qualifica- 
tions could  be  expected  from  such  a  staff.  The  control  of  the 
state  comes  in  to  the  extent  of  providing  district  inspectors 
who  visit  the  schools  once  a  year,  and  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers  in  their  district  once  a  quarter.  In  each  province  there 
is  a  chief  inspector  who  is  bound  to  visit  each  school  once  in  two 
years,  and  reports  direct  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
With  regard  to  the  middle  schools,  the  govenmient  has  reserved 
the  right  to  appoint  the  teaching  staff,  and  to  prescribe  the  books 
that  are  to  be  used  The  results  of  the  middle  schools  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  Still  better  are  the  Ath6n£es  Royaux,  twenty  in 
number,  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  commune  and 
subject  to  official  control  under  the  superior  direction  of  the 
king.  Mathematics  and  classics  are  taught  in  them  and  the 
masters  are  allowed  to  take  boarders.  The  expenditure  of  the 
state  on  education  amounts  to  about  a  million  sterlings  In 
x86o  the  grants  were  only  for  little  over  one-eighth  of  the  total 
in  X903.  In  1900  31*94%  of  the  toal  population  was  illiterate. 
Considerable  prosfress  in  the  education  of  the  people  is  made 
visible  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  three  decennial  censuses. 
In  1880  the  illiterate  were  42*25  %  and  in  1890  37-63,  so  that 
there  was  a  further  marked  improvement  by  1900.  Among  the 
provinces  Walloon  Belgium  is  better  instructed  than  Flemish, 
Luxemburg  coming  first,  followed  by  Namur,  Liige  and  Brabant 
in  their  order 

Higher  instruction  is  given  at  the  univexsitics  and  in  the 
schools  attached  thereto.  Those  at  Ghent  and  Li^  are  state 
universities;  the  two  others  at  Brussels  and  Louvain  are  free. 


At  louvalnalone  is  there  a  faculty  of  theology.  Hie  number  of 
students  inscribed  for  the  academical  year  1904-1905  at  each 
university  was  Ghent  899,  Li^  1983,  Brussels  'io83j  and 
Louvain  3x34,  or  a  grand  total  of  6098.  Li£ge  is  specially 
famed  for  the  technical  schools  attached  to  it.  There  axe  also 
a  large  number  of  state-aided  schools  for  special  purposes;  (x)  for 
military  instruction,  there  are  the  £cole  Mililaire  at  Brunels, 
the  school  of  cadets  at  Namur,  and  army  schools  at  different 
stations,  e.g.  Bouillon,  &c.  For  officers  in  the  army,  there  are 
the  £ccie  de  Guerre  or  staff  college  at  Brussels  with  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty,  a  riding  school  at  Yprcs  where  a  course  is 
obligatory  for  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and  for  soldiers 
in  the  army  there  are  regimental  schools  and  evening  classes  fo^ 
illiterate  soldiers.  (2)  For  education  in  the  arts,  there  is  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  and  besides  this 
famous  school  of  painting  there  are  eighty-four  academies  for 
teaching  drawing  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  music,  there 
are  royal  conservatoires  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and 
Li^ge.  Besides  these  there  are  sixty-nine  minor  conservatoires. 
(3)  For  commercial  and  professional  education^  there  are  x8x 
schook.  The  Commercial  Institute  of  Antwerp  deserves  special 
notice  as  an  excellent  school  for  clerks.  (4)  Among  special 
schools  may  be  named  the  three  schools  of  navigation  at  Antwerp, 
Ostend  and  Nieuport  Since  the  wreck  of  the  training-ship 
"  Comte  de  Smet  de  Naeyer  "  in  X906,  it  has  .been  decided  that  a 
stationary  training-ship  shall  be  placed  in  the  Scheldt  like  the 
"  Worcester  "  on  the  Thames.  Among  the  numerous  learned 
societies  may  be  mentioned  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy  founded 
in  1 769  and  revived  in  x8x8.  For  the  encouragement  of  research 
and  h'terary  st>de  the  govenmient  awards  periodical  prizes  which 
are  very  keenly  contested. 

Justice. — The  administration  of  justice  is  very  fully  organized, 
and  in  the  Code  Beige,  which  was  carefully  compfled  between 
183  x  and  X836  from  the  old  laws  of  the  nine  provinces  leavened 
by  the  Code  Napoleon  and  modem  exigencies,  the  Belgians 
claim  that  they  possess  an  almost  perfect  statute-book.  The 
courts  of  law  in  their  order  are  Cour  de  Ccssatidn,  Cour  d'Appel, 
Cour  de  Piremi^€  Instance,  and  the  Juge  de  Pais  courts,  one 
for  each  of  the.  343  cantons.  The  Cour  de  Cassation  has  a 
peculiar  judicial  sphere.  It  Yrorks  automatically,  examining 
every  Judgment  .to  jbc^  if  it  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  code, 
and  where  it  Is  not  .the  decision  or  verdict  is  simply  aimulled. 
There  is  only  one  judge  in  this  court,  but  he  has  the  assistai^ce  of 
a  large  staf^  Of  revisers.  The  Cour  de  Cassation  never  tries  a  case 
itself  except  when  a  minister  of  state  is  the  accused  The 
president  of  this  tribunal  is  the  highest  legal  functionary  in 
Belgium.  There  are  three  courts  of  appeal,  viz.  at  Bruuels, 
Ghent  and  Li£ge.  At  Brussels  there  are  four  separate  chambers 
or  tribunals  in  the  appeal  court  Judges  of  appeal  are  appointed 
by  the  king  for  life  from  lists  of  eligible  barristers  prepared  by 
the  senate  and  the  courts.  Judges  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  their  brother  judges.  There  are  twenty-aix 
courts  of  first  instance  distributed  among  the  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  Antwerp,  Ghent  and  Li^ge  there  are 
besides  special  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  commercial  cases. 
Of  course  there  is  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  these 
tribunals  as  well  as  of  the  regular  courts.  Finally  the  342  Juge 
de  Paix  courts  resemble  British  county  courts.  Criminal  cases  are 
tried  by  (x)  the  Tribunaux  de  Police,  (3)  Tribunaux  Correetionnels, 
(3)  and  the  Cours  d' Assises.  The  last  are  held  as  the  length  of 
the  calendar  requires.  Capital  punishment  is  retained  on  the 
statute,  but  is  never  enforced,  the  prisoner  on  whom  sentence 
of  death  is  passed  in  due  form  in  open  court  being  relegated  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  solitary  confinement  and  perpetual 
silence.  The  chief  prisons  are  at  Louvain,  Ghent  and  St  Gilles 
(Brussels),  and  the  last  named  serves  as  a  house  of  detention. 
At  Merxplas,  near  the  Dutch  frontier,  is  the  agricultural  criminal 
colony  at  which  an  average  number  of  two  thousand  prisoners  are 
kept  employed  in  comparative  liberty  within  the  radius  of  the 
convict  settlement. 

Pauperism. — For  the  relief  of  pauperism  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  houses  of  mendicity,  in  which  inmates  are  received, 
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and  houses  of  refuge  for  night  shelter.  At  tlie  bigiUnages  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges  women  and  girls  able  to  contribute  a  specified 
sum  towards  their  support  ate  given  a  home. 

National  Finanu. — The  budget  is  submitted  to  the  chambers 
by  the  minister  of  finance  and  passed  by  them.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  were  in  the  years  stated  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1880  . 
1895  . 
1903 

394.215.932  francs 

395.730.445      „ 
632416,810      „ 

382,908439  francs 
410,383,402      „ 
027.975.568      .. 

The  revenue  is  made  up  from  taxes,  including  customs,  tolls, 

including  returns  from  railway  traffic,  &c,  and  the  balance  comes 

from  various  revenues,  return  of  capital,  loans,  &c.    The  following 

are  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  (1903) . — 

Service  of  debt 

Sovereign,  senate,  chamber,  &c. 

Departments,  foreign  ofiice 

agriculture 

railways   . 

finance 

industry  . 

war 

public  instruction 

justice 


t, 

n 
** 
n 
*, 
», 


Minor  items . 


Total 


.     143.065,352  francs 
5,289,087      „ 

3.751.636 

.       12,253,957 
165,086,019 

.      34.479.674 

19.905.589 

63.972,473 

31.799.105 
37,168,032 

4,179,046 

•     510,949.970 

n 

The  difference  is  made  up  of  "spedal  expenditure."  The  total 
debt  in  English  money  may  be  put  at  126  millions  sterling,  which 
requires  for  interest,  sinking  fund  andservice  about  5}  millions 
sterling  annually.  The  rate  of  interest  on  all  the  loans  extant 
is  3  %,  except  on  one  loan  of  2x9,959,632  francs,  which  pays 
only  2^  %. 

Army  and  National  J>efence. — ^The  army  is  divided  into  the 
regular  army,  the  gendunnerie,  and  the  garde  civique.  The 
Belgian  regular  army  is  thus  composed:  infantry,' one  regiment 
of  carabiniers,  one  of  grenadiers,  three  of  chasseurs  d  pied,  and 
fourteen  of  the  line,  all  these  regiments  having  3  or  4  active 
and  3  or  4  reserve  battalions  apiece;  cavalry,  two  regi- 
ments of  guides,  two  of  chasseurs  d  cheval,  and  four  of  lancers, 
all  light  cavalry;  artillery,  four  horse,  thirty  field,  and  seventy 
liege  batteries  on  active  service;  engineers,  140  officers  and 
'9000'  men.  The  train  or  commissariat  has  only  30  officers 
and  600  men.  on  the  permanent  establishment.  Belgium' 
retains  the  older  form  of  conscription,  and  has  not  adopted  the 
system  of  "  universal  service."  The  annual  levy  is  small  and 
substitution  is  permitted.  In  .1904  the  number  inscribed  for 
service  was  64.042.  Of  these  only  12,525  were  enrolled  in  the 
army,  and  of  that  number  1421  were  voluntters,  who  took  an 
engagement  on  receipt  of  a  premium.  The  effective  strength  of 
the  army  in  1904  with  the  colours  was  3406  officers  and  40,382 
men.  To  this  total  has  to  be  added  the  men  on  the  active  list, 
but  either  absent  on  leave  or  allowed  to  return  to  civil  life, 
numbering  70,043.  It  is  assumed  that  on  mobilization  these 
men  are  immediately  available.  The  reserve  consists  of  i8x 
officers  and  58,0x4  men,  so  that  the  total  strength  of  the  Belgian 
army  is  3587  officers  and  168,439  men.  The  field  force  in  war  is 
organized  in  four  infantry  aiid  two  cavalry  divisions,  the  total 
strength  being  about  xoo,ooo.  The  peace  effective  has  not  varied 
much  since  1870,  but  tbb  total  paper  strength  is  75,000  more 
than  in  that  year.  In  the  years  X90»-I904  it  increased  by  8000 
men.  The  gendarmerie  is  a  mounted  force  composed  of  men 
picked  for  their  physique  and  divided  into  three  divisions.  It 
numbers  67  officers  and  3079  men,  but  has  no  reserve.  It  is  in 
every  stase  a  corps  d'ilite,  and  may  be  classed  as  fixst*rate  heavy 
cavaJry.  The  total  strength  of  the  garde  civique  in  1905  was 
35,xo2,  to  which  have  to  be  added  8532  volunteers  belonging  to 
the  corps  of  older  formation,  service  in  which  counts  on  a  par 
with  the  gvde  ci9ique.  Some  of  the  latter  regiments,  especially 
the  artillery,  would  rank  with  British  volunteers,  but  the  mass 
of  the  garde  civique  does  not  pretend  to  possess  military  value. 
It  is  a  defence  against  sedition  and  socialism.    The  defence  of 


Belgium  depends  on  five  fortified  positions.  The  fortified  positioQ 
and  camp  of  Antwerp  represents  the  true  base  of  the  natioul 
defence.  Its  detachni  forts  shelter  the  dty  from  bombardment, 
and  so  long  as  sea  communication  is  open  with  England,  Antwerp 
would  be  practically  impregnable.  Lilge  with  twelve  forts  and 
Namur  with  nine  forts  are  the  fortified  Hies  de  pont  protectiag 
the  two  most  important  passages  of  the  Meuse.  The  forts  are 
constructed  in  concrete  with  armoured  cupolas.  Termonde  oa 
the  Scheldt  and  Diest  on  the  Dender  are  retained  as  nominally 
fortified  positions,  but  neither  could  resist  a  regular  bombard- 
ment for  more  than  a  few  hours,  as  their  casemates  are  not 
bomb-proof. 

The  training  camp  of  the  Belgian  army  is  at  Bevexioo  in  the 
province  of  Limburg,  and  at  Braschaet  not  far  from  Antwerp 
are  ranges  for  artilleiy  as  well  as  rifle  practice.  The  Belgian 
officer  is  technically  as  well  trained  and  educated  as  any  in 
Europe,  but  he  lacks  practical  experience  in  military  service. 

Mines  and  Industry.— -Tht  principal  mineral  prodoced  ia 
Belgium  is  coaL  This  is  found  in  the  Borinage  dotria  near 
Mons  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Li6ge,  but  the  woiking  of  ta 
entirely  new  coal-field,  which  promises  to  attain  vast  (fimensaaia, 
was  commenced  in  X906  in  the  Campine  district  of  the  province 
of  Limburg.  The  coal  mines  of  Bdgium  give  employment  to 
nearly  x  50,000  persons,  and  for  some  years  the  average  output 
has  exceeded  22,000,000  tons.  Other  minerals  are  iron, manganese, 
lead  and  zinc.  The  iron  mines  produce  much  less  than  fonnerly, 
and  the  want  of  iron  is  a  grave  defect  in  Belgian  prosperity,  as 
about  £5,000,000  sterling  worth  of  ironhastobeimporiedaimuaily, 
chiefly  from  French  Lorraine.  '.The  chief  metal  industry  of  the 
country  is  represented  by  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  Qtaifeni 
and  Li6ge.  Belgium  is  particularly  rich  in  quarries  ci  raarUe, 
granite  and  slate.  Ghent  is  the  capital  of  the  textile  industry, 
and  all  the  towns  of  Flanders  are  actively  engaged  in  prodndag 
woollen  and  cotton  materials  and  in  lace  manufacture.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  is,  however,  engaged  in  agrioiltare, 
and  the  extent  o|  land  under  cultivation  of  all  kinds  is  about 
6^  million  acres. 

Commerce. — The  trade  returns  for  1904  were  as  foOows."^ 

Imports'— 
General  Commerce  4,436,400,000  fanes 

Special    Commerce    (included  in  General 

Commerce)       .....    3,783,200,000     n 

Exhorts— 

General  Commerce 3,849. looyooo     « 

Special    Commerce    (included  in  General 


Commerce) 


3,163^00^000     .. 


The  general  commerce  includes  goods  in  transit  across  Bdgium, 
the  special  commerce  takes  into  account  only  the  produce  and 
the  consumption  of  Belgium  itself.  The  traide  of  Belgium  has 
more  than  trebled  as  regards  both  imports  and  exports  since 
X870.  The  following  table  sho%\'s  the  amount  of  exports  and  im- 
ports between  Belgium  and  the  more  important  foreign  states:— 


Imports. 

Fiance 

HSfiaSi  !     !     ; 

United  States    . 
Russia 
Argentina. 
British  India     . 
Rumania  . 
Australia  . 
Congo  State 
ChiM 

465,684.000  francs 
351,025,000      „ 
335.404.000      „ 
240,873,000      M 
222,301,000      ,. 
212,119,000      ,. 
198,913.000      ,. 
141,669,000      .. 
102.174,000      ,. 

58,190,000      ,. 

5^,100.000      „ 
8.770,000      „ 

346^670^000  francs 

392^4.000    » 

268.781/W0    » 

86434.000    . 

a6,67f/wo     n 
3,949.000     . 

13,087,000            H 
14.049,000            .. 
35.546,000            ^ 

In  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  annual  value  of  its  commerce, 
excluding  that  in  transit,  Belgium  stands  sixth  among  the  natioos 
of  the  world,  following  Great  Britain*  the  United  Sutes,Germany, 
France  and  Holland.  The  prindpal  imports  are  food  supplia 
and  raw  material  such  as  cotton,  wool,  aOk,  flax,  hemp  and  jnte. 
Among  minerals,  iron  ore,  sulphur,  copper,  coal,  tin,  lead  and 
diamonds  are  the  most  imported.    The  exports  of  greatest  value 
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are  textiles,  lace,  coal,  coke,  briquettes,  glass,  machinery,  railway 
material  and  £re  anns. 

Skipping  ami  Navigation. — Belgium  has  no  state  navy,  although 
various  proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  establish 
an  armed  flotilla  in  connexion  with  the  defence  of  Antwerp. 
The  state,  however,  possesses  a  certain  number  of  steamers. 
In  X  904  they  numbered  sixty-five  of  99,893  tons.  These  steamers 
are  chiefly  emplojred  on  the  passenger  route  between  Ostend 
and  Dover,  llie  total  number  of  vessels  entering  the  only  two 
ports  of  Belgium  which  carry  on  ocean  commerce,  namely 
Antwerp  and  Ostend,  in  1904  was  7650  of  a  tonnage  of  10,330,1 37. 
An^ng  inland  ports  that  of  Ghent  is  the  most  important,  X137 
ships  of  a  tonnage  of  786,362  liaving  entcr^  the  port  in  1904. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  ships  sailing  from  the  two  ports 
first  named  were  in  the  same  vear  7643  and  tonnage  10,398,405. 
The  figures  from  Ghent  were  1x28  and  787,173  tons.  Whereas 
the  lines  of  steamers  from  Ostend  are  chiefly  with  Dover  and 
London,  those  from  Antwerp  proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  worid. 
A  steam  service  was  established  in  1906  from  Hull  to  Bruges  by 
Zeebrugge  and  the  ship  canal. 

Internal  Communications. — ^The  internal  communications  of 
Belgium  of  every  kind  are  excellent.  The  roads  outside  the 
province  of  Luxemburg  and  Namur  are  generally  paved.  In 
the  provinces  named,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  region  south 
of  the  Meuse,  the  toads  are  macadamized.  The  total  length  of 
roads  is  about  6000  m.  When  Belgium  became  a  separate  state 
in  1830  they  were  less  than  one-third  of  this  total.  There  are 
about  3900  m.  of  railways,  of  which  upwards  of  3500  m.  are 
state  railways.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  state  railways 
derived  a  revenue  of  349*355  francs  (or  nearly  £xo,ooo)  from 
the  penny  tickets  for  the  admission  of  non-travellers  to  lailway 
stations.  Beades  the  main  railways  there  are  numerous  light 
railways  (ckemins  defer  vjctiiaiix),  of  a  total  length  ai^roaching 
3500  m.  There  are  also  electric  and  steam  tramways  in  all 
the  principal  dtles.  The  total  of  lUivigable  waterways  is  given 
as  1360  m.  Posts,  telegraphs  and  telephones  are  exclusively 
under  state  management  and  form  a  government  department 

Banks  and  Money. — The  principal  banking  institution  is  the 
Banque  Nationale  which  issues  the  bank*notes  in  current  use.  In 
XQa4theaverage  value  of  notesin  circulation  was  645,989,100  francs. 
The  rate  of  discount  was  3  %  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year. 

The  mintage  of  Belgian  ntoney  is  carried  out  by  a  directettr 
de  la  fabrication  who  is  nominated  by  and  responsible  to  the 
government.  The  gold  coins  are  for  10  and  so  francs,  silver 
for  half  francs,  francs,  3  francs  and  5  francs.  Nickel  money  is 
for  5,  zo  and  20  centimes,  and  the  copper  coinage  has  been 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

AOTHORITXBS. — Annnaire  staHstigue  de  la  Belgique  (1905):  Belt- 
jens  and  Godenne,  La  Constitution  beige  (BruiKls,  i8£o)  ;JLaBelgiqiu 
illusirie  (Bruaaels,  1878-1883) ;  Les  PandecUs  beiges  (Brussels,  1898) ; 
Annales  duPariement  beige  for  each  vear;  Belgian  Life  in  Town  and 
CotuUryt "  Our  Neighbours  "  Scries  (London,  1904).  For  geology  sec 
C.  Dewalque,  Prodrome  d'une  description  eSMogtque  de  la  Betgigue 
(Brussels.  1880);  M.  Mourk>n,  Ciologie  de  la  Belgione  (Bnisacls, 
1880-1881);  F.  L.  Comet  and  A.  Bnart.  "  Sur  le  relief  du  sol  en 
Bclgique  apris  lea  tempt  pai^ozo  ques,"  Ann,  Sec,  CM.  Bdg.  vol.  iv., 
1877.  pp.  7i-<iS>  pl**  v.-n.  (see  also  other  papers  by  the  same 
authors  in  the  same  journal);  J.  Gosaclet,  L'Ardenne  (Paris,  1888) ; 
M.  Bertrand,  "  Etudes  sur  le  baasin  houiller  du  nord  et  sur  le 
Boulonnais,"  Ann.  des  mimes,  ser.  ix.  vol.  vi.  (M£m.),pp.  569-635, 
1894 :  C.  Malaiscr  "  Ctat  actuel  de  nos  connaiasances  sur  le  silunen 
de  la  Belgique,*'  Ann.  Soc  Ciol.  Belg.  vol.  xxv.,  1900-IQOI,  pp.  179- 
aai :  H.  Forir,  "  Biblio^phie  des  Stages  laekinien,  fedien,  wem- 
mtiieiu  asschlen,  tongnen,  ruptiien  et  bold6rien  et  des  d£p6cs 
tertiaires  de  la  haute  et  moyenne  Belgique,"  ibid,  pp.  333  tea. 

(D.  C  B.) 

HlSTOSY* 

The  political  severance  of  the  northern  and  southern  Nether- 
lands may  be  conveniently  dated  from  the  opening  of  the  year 
X579.  By  the  signing  of  the  league  of  Arras  (5th  of  January) 
the  Walloon  "  Malcontents  "  declared  their  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Catholicism  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Spamsh  king,  and 
broke  away  definitely  from  the  northern  provinces,  who  bound 
for  cariier  history  Nbthbklands,  Flandbrs,  Bsabant. 


themselves  by  the  union  of  Utrecht  (29th  of  January)  to  defend 
their  rights  and  liberties,  political  and  religious,  against  all 
foreign  potentates.   Brabant  and  Flanders  were  still  indeed  under 
the  control  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  through  his  f9aoi 
influence  accepted  in  1583  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  their  **»«»' 
sovereign.  The  French  prince  was  actually  inaugurated  JJjJJii.^* 
duke  of  Brabant  at  Antwerp  (Febnuiiy  x  582)and  count  0^ 
of  Flanders  at  Bruges  (July),  but  his  misconduct  aomoiotm 
speedily  led  to  hb  withdrawal  from  the  Netherlands,  2|f^ 
and  even  before  the  assassination  of  Orange  (July 
1584)  the  authority  of  Philip  had  been  practically  restored 
throughout  the  two  provinces.    This  had  been  achieved  by  the 
military  skill  and  statesmanlike  abilities  of  Alexander  ^^ 
Famese,    prince   of    Parma,    af^inted    governor-  i^r^M, 
general  on  the  death  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  on  the  priaee  of 
xst  of  October  1578.    Famese  first  won  by  promises  ^^""^ 
and  blandishments  the  confidence  of  the  Walloons,  JJJJ2»t'^ 
always  jealous  of  the  predominance  of  the  "  Flemish  '* 
provinces,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  himself  master  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders  by  force  of  arms.    In  succession  Ypies,  Mechlin, 
Ghent,  Brussels,  and  finally  Antwerp  (x7th  of  August  ^ 
X585)  fell  into  Us  hands.    Philip  had  in  the  southern  «/  pnrmm. 
Netherlands  attained  his  object,  and  Belgium  was 
henceforth  Catholic  and  Spanish,  but  at  the  expense  of  its 
progress  and  prosperity.    Thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
those  the  most  enterprising  and  intelligent,  fled  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  made  their  homes  in  the  Dutch  republic  or  in  England. 
AU  commerce  and  industry  was  at  a  standstill;  grass  grew  in 
the  streets  of  Bruges  and  Ghent;  and  the  trade  of  Antwerp  was 
transferred  to  Amsterdam.    On  Parma's  death  (3rd  of  December 
X592)  the  archduke  Ernest  of  Austria  was  appointed  governor- 
general,  but  he  died  after  a  short  tenure  of  office  (30th  of  February 
X  595)  and  was  at  the  beginning  of  1 596  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother  the  cardinal  archduke  Albert    Philip  was  now  nearing 
his  end,  and  in  1598  he  gave  his  eldest  daughter  Isabel  ^-  ^ 
in  marriage  to  her  cousin  the  archduke  Albert,  and  immiLf^ 
erected  the  Netherlands  into  a  sovereign  state  under  eoirentpu 
their  joint  rule.    The  advent  of  the  new  sovereigns,  JJJJ* 
officially  known  as  "  the  archdukes,"  though  greeted  ^!l^ 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  as  firmly  resolved 
as  ever  to  uphold  their  independence.    The  chief  military 
event  of  the  early  years  of  their  reign  was  the  battle  of  Nieuport 
(3nd  of  July  x  600) ,  in  which  Maurice  of  Nassau  defeated 
the  archduke  Albert,  and  the  siege  of  Ostend,  which  '**'7'*'^ 
after  a  three  years'  heroic  defence  was  surrendered  'H^ 
(20th  of  September  1604)  to  the  archduke's  general, 
Spinola.    "Hie  Dutch,  however,  being  masters  of  the  sea,  kept 
the  coast  dosely  blockaded,  and  through  sheer  exhaustion  the 
king  of  Spain  and  the  archdukes  were  compelled  to 
agree  to  a  truce  for  twelve  years  (9th  of  April  X609)  jj^jjjj,*' 
with  the  United  Provinces  "  in  the  capacity  of  free  a,*^^ 
states  over  which  Albert  and  Isabel  made  no  preten- 
sions."   During  the  period  of  the  truce  the  archdukes,  who  were 
wise  and  statesmanlike  rulers,  did  their  utmost  to  restore  pros- 
perity to  their  country  and  to  improve  its  internal 
condition.    Unfortunately  they  were  childless,  and  ^a!o 
the  instrument  of  cession  of  1598  provided  that  in  eomttum 
case  they  should  die  without  issue,  the  Netherlands  ^H*!^ 
should  revert  to  the  crown  of  Spain.    This  reversion  ^^^ 
actually  took  place.  Albert  died  in  1621,  just  before  the  mu 
renewal  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  and  Isabel  in  X633. 
The  Belgic  provinces  therefore  passed  under  the  rule  of  Philip  IV., 
and  were  henceforth  known  as  the  Spanish  Netheriands. 

This  connexion  with  the  declining  fortunes  of  Spain  was 
disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  the  Belgian  people,  for  during 
many  yean  a  dose  alliance  bound  together  France  and  the 
United  Provinces,  and  the  Southern  Netherlands  ^irere  exposed 
to  attack  from  both  sides,  and  constantly  suffered 
from  the  ravages  of  hostile  armies.  The  cardinal  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  governor-general  from  X634-X64X,  was 
a  citable  rulerj  and  by  his  military  skill  prevented  in  a  succession 
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of  campaigns  th«  forces  of  the  enemy  from  overrunning  the 
country.  On  the  30th  of  January  1648,  Spain  concluded  a 
separate  peace  at  MUnster  with  the  Dutch,  by  which  Philip  IV. 

finally  renounced  all  hb  claims  and  rights  over  the 

United  Provinces,  and  made  many  concessions  to  them. 
queacn  Among  these  was  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt  to  all  ships, 
«/<*«ciB«-  a  clause  which  was  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the 
^f^!^    Belgic  provinces,  by  cutting  them  off  from  their  only 

access  to  the  ocean.  Thus  they  remained  for  a  long 
course  of  years  without  a  sea-port,  and  in  the  many  wars  that 
broke  out  between  Spain  and  France  were  constantly  exposed, 
as  an  outlying  Spanish  dependency,  to  the  first  attack,  and  peace 
when  it  came  was  usually  purchased  at  the  cost  of  some  part  of 
Belgian  territory.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659)  Artois 
'SaccM$ir0  (®*ceP^  St  Omer  and  Aire)  and  a  number  of  towns  in 
ctMBioaof  Flandeis,  Hainaut,  and  Luxemburg  were  ceded  to 
BtVam  France.  Subsequent  French  conquests,  confirmed  by 
^^^  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668),  took  away  Lille, 

Douai,  Charleroi,  Oudenarde,  Coutrai  and  Toumai. 
These  were,  indeed,  partly  restored  to  Belgium  by  the  peace  of 
Nijmwegen  (1679);  but  oq^the  other  hand  it  lost  Valenciennes, 
Nieuport,  St  Omer,  Ypres  and  Charlemont,  which  were  pnly  in 
part  recovered  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697). 

The  internal  history  of  the  Belgic  provinces  has  little  to  record 
during  this  long  period  in  which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
possess  himself  of  the  Netherlands,  in  right  of  his  wife  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa  (see  Spanish  Succession),  led  to  a  series  of 
invasions  and  desolating  wazs.  The  French  king  managed  to 
incorporate  a  large  slice  of  territory  upon  his  northern  frontier, 
but  his  main  object  was  baffled  by  the  steady  resistance  and  able 
statesmanship  of  William  III.  of  England  and  Holland.  Mean- 
while from  1692  onwards  brighter  prospects  were  opened  out  to 
the  unfortunate  Belgians  by  the  nomination  by  the  Spanish  king 
of  Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  be  governor- 
general  with  well-nigh  sovereign  powers.  The  elector  had  himself 
a  claim  to  the  inheritance  as  the  husband  of  an  Austrian  arch- 
duchess,  whose  mother,  the  infanta  Margaret,  was  the  younger 
sister  of  the  French  queen.  Maximilian  Emanuel  was  an  able 
man,  who  did  his  utmost  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country. 
BOhrta  0/  ^*  attempted  to  promote  trade  and  restore  prosperity 
thaataetar  to  the  impoverished  land  by  the  introduction  of  new 
aiBavaria  customs  laws  and  other  measures,  and  particulariy  by 
topramota  tji^  construction  of  canals  to  counteract  the  damage 
""^^  done  to  Belgian  commerce  by  the  dosing  of  the  Scheldt. 
The  position  of  the  elector  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
partition  treaty  of  the  X9th  of  August  1698.  Under  this  instru- 
ment the  signatory  powers—England,  France  and  Holland — 
agreed  that  on  the  demise  of  Charles  IL  the  crown  prince  of 
Bavaria  under  his  father's  guardianship  should  be  sovereign  of 
Spain,  Belgium  and  -Spanish  America.    Charles  IL  himself 

shortly  afterwards  by  will  appointed  the  Bavarian 
2»^J2^  prince  heir  to  all  his  dominions.  The  death  of  the 
tftiir"^^'*  infant  heir  a  few  months  later  (6th  of  February  1699) 

unfortunately  destroyed  any  prospects  of  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Charles  II.  was  persuaded 
to  name  as  his  sole  successor,  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  the  second 
son  of  the  dauphin,  and  on  his  death  (on  the  ist  November  1700) 
Louis  XIV.  took  immediate  steps  to  support  his  grandson's 
claims,  in  spite  of  his  forma]  renunciation  of  such  claims  under 

the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  En^^and  and  Holland 
jJj^JSfc     ^^^  determined  to  prevent,  however,  at  all  costs  the 

acqiusition  of  Belgium  by  a  French  prince,  and  a 
coalition,  known  as  the  Grand  Alliance,  was  formed  between 
these  two  powers  and  the  empire  to  uphold  the  claims  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the  emperor. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  Louis  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
Netherlands.    The  hereditary  feud   between   the  houses  of 

Austria  and  Bavaria  induced  the  elector  to  take  the 
,  side  of  France,  and  he  was  nominated  by  Philip  V. 
'  vicar-general  of  the  Netherlands.    The  unhappy  Belgic 

provinces  were  again  doomed  for  a  number  of  years  to 
be  the  battle-ground  of  the  contending  forces,  and  it  was  on 
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Belgic  soil  that  Mariborough  won  the  great  victories  of  RaimUks 
( 1 706)  and  of  Oudenarde  ( 1 708),  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  drive 
the  French  armies  out  of  the  Netherlands  and  to  cany  the  war 
into  French  territory.     At  the  general  peace  condoded  at 
Utrecht  (i  xth  of  April  1713)  the  long  connexion  between  fidgiom 
and  Spain  was  severed,  and  this  portion  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  inheritance  of  Charles  V.  placed  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Habsburg  claimant,  who  bad,  by 
the  death  of  his  brother,  become  the  emperor  Charles  VL    The 
Belgic  provinces  now  came  for  a  full  century  to  be  known  as  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.    Yet  such  was  the  dread  of 
France  and  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  country  that 
Holland  retained  the  privilege,  which  had  been  con- 
ceded to  her  duriitg  the  war,  of  garrisoning  the  prindpai 
fortresses  or  Barrier  towns,  on  the  French  frontier,  and  hst 
right  to  cl<»e  the  navigation  on  the  Scheldt  was  again  ratified  by 
a  European  treaty.    The  beginnings  of  Austrian  sovereignty 
were  marked  by  many  collisions  between  the  representath'cs 
of  the  new  rulers  and  the  States  General,  and  provindal "  states." 
Despite  their  troubled  history  and  long  subjection, 
the  Belgic  provinces  still  retained  to  an  unusual 
degree  thdr  local  liberties  and  privileges,  and  more 
especially  the  right  of  not  being  taxed,  except  by  the 
express  consent  of  the  states.    The  marquis  de  Pri£,  who  (is 
deputy  for  Prince  Eugene)  was  the  imperial  governor  from  1719 
to  1726,  encountered  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  and  tova 
gilds  vigorous  resistance  to  hb  attempt  to  rule  the  Nethefb£<fs 
as  an  Austrian  dependency,  and  he  was  driven  to  take  stroag 
measures  to  assert  his  authority.    He  sdected  as  his 
victim  a  powerful  popular  leader  at  Brussels,  Frauds^ 
Anneesens,  syndic  of  the  gild  of  St  Nichdas,  who  ws 
beheaded  on  the  X9th  of  September  1719.    His  nan 
is  remembered  in  Belgian  annals  as  a  patriot  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.    The  administration  of  de  Pri£  was  not,  bovevu. 
without  its  redeeming  features.    He  endeavoured  to  create  at 
Ostend  a  seaport,  capable  in  some  measure  to  take  the  plaa  d 
Antwerp,  and  in  1 72 2  a  Chartered  Company  of  Ostend 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  (see  Ostend).    The  determined  hostility 
of  the  Dutch  rendered  the  promising  scheme  futile, 
and  after  a  precarious  struggle  for  existence,  Charles  \l.,  in  arder 
to  gain  the  assent  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (9.9.),  suppreaed  the  Company  ia  1731. 
For  sixteen  years  (1725-1741)  the  archduchess  MaxyEUzabetk. 
sbter  of  the  emperor,  filled  the  post  of  govonor-goeraL    Her 
rule  was  marked  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  form 
of  administration  under  the  three  councils,  and  was 
a  period  of  general  tranquillity.    She  died  (1741)  in 
the   Netheiiands,   and    the   empress^iueen,    Maxia 
Theresa,  who  had  succeeded  under  the  Pragmatic  Sanctkn  to 
the  Burgimdian  domains  of  her  father  about  a  year  befcit, 
appointed  her  brother-in-law,  Charies  of  Lorraine,  to  be  govtracf- 
general  in  her  aunt's  place,  and  he  retained  that  post,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Belgium,  for  nearly  forty  years.    He 
was  deservedly  known  as  the  *'  Good  Governor." 
The  first  years  of  his  adminbtration  were  stoxmy. 
During  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession  the  ooimtiy  was  coaqatnd 
by  the  French,  and  for  two  years  Marshal  Saxe  bore  the  titk  d 
governor-general,  but  it  was  restored  to  Austria  by  the  peace  cf 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (i 748).    Belgium  was  undisturbed  by  the  Se>«a 
Years'  War  ( 1 7  56-x  763) ,  and  during  the  long  peace  whkh  follovtd 
enjoyed  considerable  prosperity.    Charies  of  Lorraine  thvoughly 
identified  hunself  with  the  best  interests  of  the  countiy,  and  vas 
the  champion  of  its  liberties,  and  though  he  had  at  txxncs  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  imperialistic  tcndendes  of  the  chaacdlor 
Kaunltz,  he  was  able  to  rely  on  the  steady  support  of  the  empress, 
who  appreciated  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  her  bxother-us-lav. 
Although  the  Schddt  was  still  dosed,  Charies  endeavoured  by 
a  large  extension  of  the  canal  system  to  facilitate  oommcrcial 
intercourse,  he  encouraged  agriculture,  and  was  successful  ia 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  country.    He  also  did  much  its 
the  advancement  of  learning,  founding,  among  other  xnstitatxaaik 
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the  Academy  of  Sdence,  and  he  consistently  restrained  the  undue 
intervention  of  the  church  in  secular  affairs,  and  placed  re- 
strictions upon  the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
religious  bodies. 

The  death  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  preceded  only  by  a  few 
months  that  of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  son  Joseph  II.  not  only 
appointed  his  sister,  the  archduchess  Maria  Christine, 
governor-general,  but  visited  Belgium  in  person  and 
I  IT.  showed  a  great  and  active  interest  in  its  affairs. 
Here  as  elsewhere  in  his  dominions  his  intentions 
were  excellent,  but  his  reforming  seal  outran  discretion,  and  his 
hasty  and  self-opinionated  interferences  with  treaty  rights  and 
traditional  privileges  ended  in  provoking  opposition  and  disaster. 
Finding  the  United  Provinces  hampered  by  a  war  with  England, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  impediments 
placed  upon  Belgian  development  by  the  Barrier  and  other 
treaties  with  Holland.  He  was  able  to  compel  the  Dutch  to 
withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  Barrier  towns,  but  was  wholly 
unsuccessful  in  his  high-handed  attempt  to  free  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  These  efforts  to  coerce  the  Dutch,  though 
marred  by  partial  failure,  were,  however,  calculated  to  win  for 
Joseph  II.  popularity  with  his  Belgian  subjects;  but  it  was  far 
otherwise  with  his  policy  of  internal  reform.  He  offended  the 
states  by  seeking  to  sweep  away  many  of  their  inherited  privileges 
and  to  change  the  time-honoured,  if  somewhat  obsolete,  system 
of  civil  government.  He  further  excited  the  reh'gious  feelings 
of  the  people  against  him,  by  his  edict  of  Tolerance  (1780),  and 
his  later  attempts  at  the  reform  of  clerical  abuses,  which  were 
pronounced  to  be  an  infraction  of  the  Joyous  Entry  (sec  Joyeuse 
Ents^e).  Fierce  opposition  was  arojused.  Numbers  of  mal- 
contents  left  the  country  and  organized  themselves  as  a  militaiy 
force  in  Holland.  As  the  discontent  became  more  general,  the 
insurgents  returned,  took  several  forts,  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Turnhout,  and  overran  the  country. 
On  the  nth  of  December  1789,  the  people  of  Brussels 
rose  against  the  Austrian  garrison,  and  compelled  it  to 
capitulate,  and,  on  the  27th,  the  states  of  Brabant  declared 
their  independence.  The  other  provinces  followed  and,  on  the 
xxth  of  January  1790,  the  whole  formed  themselves  into  an 
independent  state,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Belgian  United 
States."  A  few  week^  later,  on  the  20th  of  February,  Joseph  II. 
died,  his  end  hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  utter  failure  of  his  well- 
meant  efforts,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leopold  II. 

The  new  emperor  at  once  took  steps  to  re-assert,  if  possible, 
his  authority  in  Belgium  without  having  recourse  to  armed 
fA  force.  He  offered  the  states,  if  the  people  would  return 
to  their  allegiance,  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
*^  .  constitution  and  a  general  amnesty.  This,  however, 
*"**^'  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  popular  party,  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  an  advocate  named  Van  der  Noot,  had  posses- 
sion of  the  reins  of  power,  and  were  uplifted  by  their  success. 
The  terms  offered  in  an  imperial  proclamation  were  rejected, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  resist  coercion  by  the  leUe  en 
masse  of  a  national  army.  When,  however,  in  November  1790, 
a  pMwcrful  Austrian  force  entered  the  country,  there  was  prac- 
tically little  opposition  to  its  advance.  The  popular  leaders 
6ed,  the  form  of  government,  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  an  amnesty  for  past  offences  was 
proclaimed;  a  superficial  pacification  of  the  revolted  provinces 
was  effected,  and  Austrian  rule  re-established.  It  was  destined 
to  be  short-lived.  In  1792  the  armies  of  revolutionary  France 
assailed  Austria  at  her  weakest  point  by  an  invasion  of  Belgium. 
The  battle  of  Jemappes  (7  th  of  November)  made  the  French 
riMifiwrt'  masters  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Austrian 
•/  s«/-  Netherlands ;  the  battle  of  Fleurus  (26th  of  June  1 794 ) 
.j^^  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Habsburgs  over  the  Beigic 
'provinces.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  and 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  Lun^ville  (iSox)  confirmed  the  con- 
querors in  the  possession  of  the  country,  and  Belgium  became 
an  integral  part  of  France,  being  governed  on  the  same  footing, 
receiving  the  Code  Napolion,  and  sharing  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Rq>ublic  and  the  Empire.    After  the  faU  of  Napoleon  and  the 
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conclusion  of  the  fint  peace  of  Paris  (30th  of  May  18x4) 
Belgium  was  indeed  for  some  months  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  Austrian  governor-general,  but  it  y^i^^ 
was  shortly  afterwards  united  with  Holland  to  form  uoaaat 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  sovereignty  mad 
of  the  newly  formed  state  was  given  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  mounted  the  throne  (33rd  of  March  18x5) 
under  the  title  of  William  I.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
(3xst  of  May  18x5)  determined  the  relations  and  fixed  the 
t)oundaries  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  new  constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated on  the  34th  of  August  following,  the  king  taking  the 
oath  at  Bruaaels  on  the  37th  of  September. 

From  this  date  until  the  Belgian  revolt  of  X830,  the  history 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  is  that  of  two  portions  of  one  political 
entity,  but  in  the  relations  of  those  two  portions  were 
to  be  found  from  the  very  outset  fundamental  causes 
tending  to  disagreement  and  separation.  The  Dutch 
and  Belgian  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  had  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  passed  through  totally  different  experiences, 
and  had  drifted  farther  and  farther  apart  from  one  another 
in  character,  in  habits,  in  ideas  and  above  aU  in  religion.  In 
the  south  the  policy  of  Alva  and  Philip  II.  had  been  wholly 
successful,  and  the  Belgian  people,  Flemings  and  Walloons  alike, 
were  perhaps  more  devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith  than  any  other 
in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand  the  incorporation  of  the  country 
for  two  decades  in  the  French  republic  and  empire  had  left  deep 
traces  on  a  considerable  section  of  the  population,  the  French 
language  was  cotaimonly  spoken  and  was  exclusively  used  in 
the  law  courts  and  in  all  public  proceedings,  and  French  political 
theories  had  made  many  converts.  The  Fundamental  Law 
promulgated  by  William  I.  aroused  strong  opposition  among 
both  the  CAtholic  and  Liberal  parties  in  Belgium.  The  large 
powers  granted  to  the  king  under  the  new  constitution  displeased 
the  Liberals,  who  saw  in  its  provision  only  a  disguised  form  of 
personal  government.  The  principle  of  liberty  of  worship  and  of 
the  press,  which  it  laid  down,  was  so  offensive  to  the  Catholics 
that  the  bishops  condemned  it  publicly,  and  in  the  Doctrinal 
Judgment  actually  forbade  their  fldcks  to  take  the  oath.  The 
"  close  and  comfdcte  union,"  which  was  stipulated  under  the 
treaty  of  1814,  began  under  unfavourable  auspices.  Nevertheless 
the  difficulties  might  have  been  smoothed  away  in  the  course 
of  time,  had  the  Belgians  felt  that  the  Dutch  were  treating 
them  in  a  fair  and  conciliatory  spirit.  This,  despite  the  un- 
doubtedly good  intentions  of  the  king,  was  far  from  being  the 
case.  Belgium  was  regarded  too  much  in  the  light  of  an  annexed 
territory,  handed  over  to  Holland  as  compensation  for 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  Dutch  in  the  revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  wars.  The  idea  that  Holland  was  the  m»mt 
predominant  partner  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  tttwfa 
was  firmly  rooted  in  the  north  and  naturally  provoked  '*^**'^ 
in  the  south  the  feeling  that  Belgium  was  being  ex- 
ploited for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch.  The  grievances  of 
the  Belgians  were  indeed  very  substantial.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  in  Holland,  the  king  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth  and 
training,  and  a  Calvinistic  protestant  by  religion.  Though  the 
population  of  Belgium  was  3.400,000  and  that  of  Holland  only 
a  little  more  than  2,000,000  the  two  countries  had  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  second  chamber  of  the  states-general.  Ptac- 
tically  in  all  important  legislative  measures  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries  the  Dutch  government  were  able  to  com- 
mand a  small  but  permanent  majority.  The  use  of  the  term 
"  the  Dutch  Government "  is  strictly  accurate,  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  public  offices  were  filled  by  northerners.  In 
1830,  of  the  seven  membeis  of  the  ministry  only  one  was  a 
Belgian;  in  the  home  department  out  of  X17  offidals  xi  only 
were  Belgians;  in  the  ministiy  of  war  3  were  Belgians  out  of 
102;  of  the  officers  of  the  army  288  out  of  1967.  AU  the  pubUc 
establishments,  the  Bank,  the  military  schools,  were  ^^^^^  ^ 
Dutch.  That  such  was  the  case  must  not  be  entirely  |^  ug^ 
charged  to  partiality,  still  less  to  deliberate  unfair- 
ness on  the  part  of  William  I.  The  conduct  of  the  king 
proves  that  he  had  a  most  sincere  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his 
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Belgian  subjects,  and  in  his  choice  of  measures  and  men  his 
aim  was  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  his  new  kingdom  by  a  policy 
of  unification.  This  was  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  his  attempt 
to  make  Dutch,  except  in  the  Walloon  districts,  the  official 
language  for  all  public  and  judicial  acts,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Dutch  a  necessary  qualification  for  every  person  entering  the 
public  service.  That  the  fierce  opposition  which  this  attempt 
aroused  in  the  Flemish-speaking  provinces  was  ill- 
considered  and  unwise,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  patriotic  movement 
in  these  same  provinces  which  has  been  successful  in  forcing 
the  Belgian  government  to  adopt  Flemish  (t.«.  Dutch)  as  well  as 
French  for  official  usage.  This  Flemish  movement  is  all  in  favour 
of  establishing  dose  relations  with  the  sister  people  of  the  north. 
Moreover  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  Belgium  during  her  tmion 
Bg^g  with  Holland  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  that 
pnsp0rtty  was  quite  remarkable.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
durtagtf  country  was  largely  developed,  the  iron  manufactures 
'"'"'*  of  Li£ge  made  rapid  advance,  the  woollen  manu- 
factures of  Venders  received  a  similar  impulse,  and  many  large 
establishments  were  formed  at  Ghent  and  other  places,  where 
cotton  goods  were  produced  which  rivalled  those  of  England  and 
surpassed  those  of  France.  The  extensive  colonial  and  foreign 
trade  of  the  Dutch  furnished  them  with  markets,  while  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  raised  Antwerp  once 
more  to  a  place  of  high  commercial  importance.  The  govern- 
ment also  did  much  in  the  way  of  improving  the  internal  com- 
mimications  of  the  country,  in  repairing  the  roads  and  canals, 
in  forming  new  ones,  in  deepening  and  widening  rivers,  and  the 
like.  Nor  was  the  sodal  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
people  by  any  means  neglected.  A  new  university  was  formed  at 
Li6ge,  normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  were  in- 
stituted, and  numerous  dementary  schools  and  schools  for  higher 
instruction  were  established  over  the  country.  These  measures 
for  the  furthering  of  education  among  the  people  on  the  part 
of  a  government  mainly  composed  of  Protestants  were  recdved 
with  suspidon  and  disfavour  by  the  priests,  and  still  more  the 
attempts  subsequently  made  to  regulate  the  education  of  the 
priests  themsdves.  The  establishment  under  the  auspices  of 
the  king  in  1825  of  the  Philosophical  College  at  Louvain,  and 
the  requirement  that  every  priest  bdore  ordination  should 
spend  two  years  in  study  there,  gave  great  offence  to  the  derical 
party,  and  some  of  the  bishops  were  prosecuted  for  the  violence 
of  thdr  denunciations  at  this  intrusion  of  the  secular  arm  into 
the  religious  domain.  With  the  view  of  terminating  these 
differences  the  king  in  1827  entered  into  a  concordat  with  the 
pope,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  with  regard  to  nominations 
to  bishoprics,  derical  education  and  other  questions,  which 
should  have  satisfied  all  reasonable  men.  But  in  1828  the  two 
extreme  parties,  the  Catholic  Ultramontancs  and  the  revolu- 
tionary liberals,  in  thdr  common  hatred  to  the  Dutch  regime, 
formed  an  alliance,  the  union^  for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment. Petitions  were  sent  in  setting  forth  the  Belgian  grievances, 
demanding  a  separate  administration  for  Belgium  and  a  fuU 
concession  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the  news  of  the  success  of  the 

July  revolution  of  1830  at  Paris  reached  Brussels,  at  this  timp 

a  dty  of  refuge  for  the  intriguing  and  discontented 

J^JJJ*     of  almost  every  country  of  Europe.    The  first  outbreak 

o/MJO.  ^^^^  P^^  ^°  ^^  ^5^  ^^  August,  the  anniversary 
of  the  king's  accession.  An  opera  called  La  MutUe^ 
which  abounds  in  appeals  to  liberty,  was  played,  and  the  audience 
were  so  exdted  that  they  rushed  out  into  Uie  street  crying, 
"Imitons  les  ParisiensI"  A  mob  speedily  gathered  together, 
who  proceeded  to  destroy  or  damage  a  number  of  public  buildings 
and  the  private  residences  of  unpopular  offidals.  The  troops 
were  few  in  number  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  mob,  but 
a  burgher  guard  was  enrolled  among  the  influential  and  middle- 
class  citizens  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  in- 
telligence of  these  events  in  the  capital  soon  spread  through  the 
provinces;  and  in  most  of  the  large  towns  similar  scenes  were 
enacted,  beginning  with  plunderings  and  outrages,  followed 


by  the  institution  of  burgher  guards  for  the  maintenance  of  peaoe. 
Tlie  leading  men  of  Bru^els  were  most  anxious  not  to  poih 
matters  to  extremities.  They  demanded  the  HU»«i«tai  of  the 
spedally  obnoxious  minister,  Van  Maanoi,  and  a  aepaiate  ad- 
ministration for  Bd^imi.  The  government,  however,  couhl  not 
make  up  thdr  minds  what  course  to  puisttf ,  and  by  aIlovin{ 
things  to  drift  ended  by  converting  a  popular  riot  into  a  nattonal 
revolt.  The  heir  apparent,  the  prince  of  Orange  (see  Wiluam  IL 
of  the  Netherlands),  was  sent  on  a  peacdul  mission  to  Brrasds, 
but  furnished  with  such  limited  powers,  as  under  the  drcun- 
stances  were  utterly  inadequate.  He  did  his  best  to  get  at  the 
real  facts,  and  after  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  leaden 
became  so  convinced  that  nothing  but  a  separate  administratkn 
of  the  two  countries  would  restore  tranquillity  that  he  promised 
to  use  his  influence  with  his  father  to  bring  about  that  object- 
on  receiving  assurances  that  the  personal  union  under  the  house 
of  Orange  would  be  maintained.  The  king  summoned  an  extn- 
ordinary  session  of  the  states-general,  which  met  at  the  Hague  <n 
the  X3th  of  September  and  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  which  was  firm  and  temperate,  but  by  no  means  definite. 
The  proceedings  were  dilatory,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Dutck 
deputies  exceedingly  exasperating.  The  result  was  that  ti^ 
moderate  party  in  Bdgium  qui<±ly  lost  their  infiuence,  and 
those  in  favour  of  violent  m^ures  prevailed.  Meanvhik 
although  the  states  were  still  sitting  at  the  Hague,  an  amy 
of  14,000  troops  under  the  command  of  Prince  Frederick,  second 
son  of  the  king,  was  gradually  approaching  Brussels.  It  vas 
hoped  that  the  inhabitants  would  welcome  the  prince  and  that 
a  display  of  armed  force  would  speedily  restore  order.  After 
much  unnecessary  dday,  at  a  time  when  prompt  action  ^ras 
required,  the  prince  on  the  23rd  of  September  entered  Brussels 
and,  with  little  opposition,  occupied  the  upper  or  court  portioo 
of  it,  but  when  they  attempted  to  advance  into  the  h>wer  tovn 
the  troops  found  the  streets  barricaded  and  defended  by  dtixess 
in  arms.  Desultory  fighting  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
insurgents  continued  for  three  days  tmtll,  finding  that  he  vas 
making  no  headway,  the  prince  ordered  a  retreat.  The  news 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  country,  and  the  priodpaJ 
towns  declared  for  separation.  A  provisional  government  was 
formed  at  Brussels,  which  declared  Belgium  to  be  an  indcpendcst 
state,  and  summoned  a  national  congress  to  establish  a  sysxea 
of  government.  King  William  now  did  his  utmost  to  avoid 
a  rupture,  and  sent  the  prince  of  Orange  to  Antwerp  to  proouse 
that  Belgium  should  have  a  separate  administration;  but  it 
was  too  late.  Antwerp  was  the  only  important  place  that  re> 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  army  on  retreating 
from  Brussds  had  fallen  back  on  this  town.  At  the  end  of 
October  an  insurgent  army  had  arrived  before  the  gates,  vbkh 
were  opened  by  the  populace  to  rccdve  them,  and  the  troops, 
under  General  Chass^,  retired  within  the  dtadd.  The  geatnl 
ordered  a  bombardment  of  the  town  for  two  days,  destrojing 
a  number  of  houses  and  large  quantities  of  merchandise.  Tkas 
act  served  still  further  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Bdgiass 
against  the  Dutch. 

A  convention  of  the  representatives  of  the  five  great  powcn 
met  in  London  in  the  bc^ning  of  November,  at  the  request 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  both  sides  were  jf^gg^ 
brought  to  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  On  the  «#a» 
loth  of  November  the  National  Congress,  consisting    Wiifc««f 
of  200  deputies,  met  at  Brussels  and  came  to  three    '^•'■" 
important  decisions:    (x)  the  independence  ni  the  ooontry — 
carried  unanimously;  (2)  a  constitutional  hereditaiy  mmarchy 
— 174  votes  against  13;  (3)  the  perpetual  exdusioa  of  the 
Orange-Nassau  family — x6x  votes  against  28.    On  the  soth  ti 
December  the  conference  of  London  proclaimed  the  disaoloticB 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  but  daimed  the  rigiht  of 
regulating  the  conditions  under  which  it  should  take  place. 
On  the  28th  of  January  1831,  the  congress  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  king,  and  out  of  a  number  of  candidates  the  dMiioe 
fell  on  the  duke  of  Nemours,  second  son  of  Louis  PhUippc,  bat 
he  declined  the  office.    The  congress  then  elected  Baron  Sadet 
de  Chokier  to  the  temporary  post  of  regent,  and  proceeded  to 
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dramr  up  a  constittttioii  on  the  Britiih  parliamentary  pattern.  The 
constitution  expressly  declared  that  the  king  has  no  powers 
ei^ccpt  those  formally  assigned  to  him.  ■  Ministers  were  to  be 
ai^winted  by  him,  but  be  responsible  to  the  cham- 
bers. The  legislature  was  composed  of  two  chambers — 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Both  cham- 
bers were  elected  by  the  same  voters,  but  senators 
required  a  property  qualification, — the  payment  of  at  least 
3000  florins  in  taxes.  Senators  and  deputies  received  salaries. 
The  franchise  was  for  that  time  a  low  one-revery  one  who  paid 
at  least  ao  florins  in  taxes  had  a  vote.  The  choice  of  a  king  was 
more  difficult  than  that  of  drawing  up  a  constitution.  It  was 
desirable  that  the  new  sovereign  should  be  able  to  count  upon 
the  friendly  support  of  the  great  powers,  and  yet  not  be  actually 
a  member  of  their  reigning  dynasties.  It  was  from  fear  of 
arousing  the  susceptibilities  of  neighbouring  states,  especially 
Great  Britain,  that  Louis  Philippe  had  refused  to  sanction  the 
election  of  his  son.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  name  of 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  widower  of  Princess  Charlotte  of 
England,  had  not  been  placed  among  the  candidates  in  January. 
Overtures  were,  however,  made  to  him,  as  soon  as  it  was  under- 
stood that,  as  the  result  of  private  negotiations  at  the  London 
conference,  the  selection  of  this  prince  would  be  favourably 
received  both  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  Leopold 
y^  signified  his  readiness  to  accept  the  crown  after  having 
first  ascertained  that  he  would  have  the  support  of 
the  great  powers  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory 
settlement  with  Holland  on  those  points  which  he  considered 
essential  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  new  kingdom.  The 
election  took  place  on  the  4th  of  June,  when  1 52  votes  out  of  196, 
four  being  absent,  determined  that  Leopold  should  be  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Belgians,  under  the  express  condition  that  he  "would 
accept  the  constitution  and  swear  to  maintain  the  national 
independence  and  territorial  integrity."  Leopold  made  his 
public  entry  into  Brussels,  on  the  3xst,  and  subsequently  visited 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
denkonstrations  of  loyalty  and  respect. 

At  this  juncttire  news  suddenly  arrived  that  the  Dutch. were 
preparing  to  invade  the  cotmtry  with  a  large  army.  It  com- 
pri^d  45,oooinfantry  and  6000  cavalry  with  72  pieces  of  artillery^ 
while  Leopold  could  scarcely  bring  forward  25,000  men  to  oppose 
it.  On  the  and  of  August  the  wh<^  of  the  Dutch  army  had 
crossed  the  frontier;  Leopold  collected  his  forces,  such  as  they 
were,  near  Louvain  in  order  to  cover  his  capitaL  The  two  armies 
met  on  the  9th  of  August.  The  undisciplined  Belgians,  despite 
the  personal  efforts  of  their  king,  were  speedily  routed,  and 
Leopold  and  his  staff  narrowly  escaped  capture.  He,  however, 
made  good  his  retreat  to  the  capital,  and,  on  the  advance  of  a 
French  army,  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
push  on  farther.  A  convention  was  concluded  between  him 
and  the  French  general,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned 
to  Holland  and  the  French  likewise  recrossed  the  frontier. 
Leopold  now  proceeded  with  vigour  to  strengthen  his  position 
and  to  restore  order  and  confidence.  French  officers  were 
selected  for  the  training  and  disciplining  of  the  army,  the  dvil 
list  yms  arranged  with  economy  and  order,  and  reforms  were 
introduced  into  the  public  service  and  system  of  admim'stratioh. 
He  kept  on  the  best  of  terms,  though  a  Protestant,  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  dergy  and  nobility,  and  his  subsequent  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  French  king  (gth  of  August  1832), 
and  the  contract  that  the  children  of  the  marriage  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Cathob'c  faith,  did  much  to  inspire 
confidence  in  his  good  intentions. 

Meanwhile  the  conference  in  London  had  drawn  up  the 
pfoject  of  a  treaty  for  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
which  was  declared  "  to  be  final  and  irrevocable." 
The  conditbns  were  hx  less  favourable  to  Belgium 
than  had  been  hoped,  and  it  was  not  without  much 
heart-burning  and  considerable  opposition,  that  the 
lenate  and  chamber  of  deputies  gave  their  assent  to  them. 
Tike  treaty,  which  contained  24  articles,  was  signed  on  the 
iStli  of  November  xSjx.    By  these  articles  the  grand-duchy 
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of  Luxemburg  was  divided,  but  the  king  of  Holland  reuincd 
possession  of  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  and  also  received  a 
portion  of  Limburg  to  compensate  him  for  the  part  of  Luxemburg 
assigned  to  Belgium.  The  district  of  JVIaestricht  was  likewise 
partitioned,  but  the  fortress  remained  Dutch.  The  Scheldt 
was  decbred  open  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries.  The 
national  debt  was  divided.  The  powers  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bdgium,  "  as  a  neutral  state." 

This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Belgian  and  French 
sovereigns  on  the  20th  and  24th  of  November,  by  the  British 
on  the  6th  of  December,  but  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  and 
Russian   governments,    whose    sympathies    were    with    the 
"legitimate"  King  William  rather  than  with  a  prince  who 
owed  his  crown  to  a  revolution,  did  not  give  their  ratification 
till  some  five  months  later.'  Even  then  King  William  remained 
obdurate,  refused  to  sign  and  continued  to  keep  possession 
of  Antwerp.    After  fruitless  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  great  powers 
to  obtain  his  acquiescence,  France  and  Great  Britain  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  force.    On  the  5th  of  November  their,  com- 
bined fleets  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Holland,  and,  on  the  j,Bxh, 
A  French  army  of  60,000  men,  under  the  command  of    n^ 
Marshal  Gfrard,  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  to  besiege    Avm* 
Antwerp.    The  Dutch  garrison  capitulated  on  the    JJJJJJL 
23rd  of  December,  and  on  the  5  ist  the  town  was  handed        ^^'^ 
over  to  the  Belgians,  and  the  French  troops  withdrew  across 
the  frontier.    The  Dutch,  however,  still  held  two  forts,  which 
enabled  them  to  conunand  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
these  they  stubbornly  refused  to  yield.    Belgium  therefore  kept 
possession  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  except  the  fortress  of 
Ltixemburg,  which  as  a  fortress  of  the  German  confederation  was, 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  garrisoned  by  Prussian 
troops.    These  territories  were  treated  in  every  way  as  a  part 
of  Belgium,  and  sent  representatives  to  the  chambers.    Great 
indignation  was  therefore  felt  at  the  idea  of  giving 
them  up,  when  Holland  (x4th  of  March  1838)  signified 
its  readiness  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 
The  chambers  argued  that  Belgium  had  been  induced 
to  agree  to  the  twenty-four  articles  in  1832  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
at  once  terminating  all  harassing  disputes,  but  as  Holland 
refused  then  to  accept  them,  the  conditions  were  no  longer 
binding  and  the  circumstances  were  now  quite  changed.    They 
urged  that  Luxemburg  in  fact  formed  an  integral  part  of  Belgium 
and  that  the  people  were  totally  opposed  to  a  union  with  Holland. 
They  offered  to  pay  for  the  territory  in  dispute,  but  the  treaty 
gave  them  no  ri^t  of  purchase,  and  the  proposal  was  not  enter- 
tained.   Addresses  were  tmanimously  voted  urging         . 
the  king  to  resist  separation,  great  excitement  was  nttftmtnt 
aroused  throughout  the  country  and  preparations  ht*w99a 
were  made  for  war.    But  the  firipness  of  the  allied  Jjj?"* 
powers  and  their  determination  to  uphold  the  comli-  n,||n,„ 
tions  of  the  treaty  compelled  the  king  most  reluctantly 
to  submit  to  the  inevitable.    The  treaty  was  signed  in  London 
on  the  19th  of  April  1839.    It  saddled  Bdgium  with  a  portion 
of  Holland's  debt,  and  a  severe  financial  crisis  followed. 

The  Belgian  revolution  owed  its  success  to  the  onion  of  the 
Catholic  and  Liberal  parties;  and  the  king  had  been  very  careful 
to  maintain  the  alliance  between  them.  This  continued  stnt^ 
to  be  the  character  of  the  government  till  1840,  but  by  kHwea 
degrees  it  had  been  growing  more  and  more  conserva-  <*• 
tive,  and  was  giving  rise  to  dissatisfaction.  A  ministry 
was  formed  on  more  liberal  prindples,  but  it  clashed 
with  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  who  had  the  majority  in 
the  senate.  A  neutral  ministry  under  M.  Charles  Nothomb  was 
then  formed;  In  1 842  it  carried  a  new  law  of  primary  instruction, 
which  aroused  the  dislike  of  the  anti-derical  Liberals.  The 
Nothomb  ministry  retired  in  1845.  In  March  1846  the  king 
formed  a  purely  Catholic  ministry,  but  it  was  fiercdy  attacked  by 
the  Liberals,  who  had  for  several  years  been  steadily  organizing. 
A  congress  was  sunmx>ned  to  meet  at  Brussels  (x4th  of  June  X846) 
compMed  of  delegates  from  the  different  libieral  associations 
throughout  the  country.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  ddegates 
met  and  drew  up  an  Act  of  Federation  and  a  programme  of 
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reforms.  The  election  of  1847  gave  a  majority  to  the  Liberals 
and  a  purely  Liberal  ministry  was  formed,  and  from  this  date 
onwards  it  has  been  the  constitutional  practice  in  Belgium  to 
choose  a  homogeneous  ministry  from  the  party  which  possesses 
a  working  majority  in  the  chamber.  In  1848  a  new  electoral 
law  was  passed,  which  lowered  the  franchise  to  ao 
florins'  worth  of  property  and  doubled  the  number  of 
electors.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Belgium  passed 
safely  through  the  crisis  of  the  French  revolution  of  1848.  The 
extreme  democratic  and  socialistic  party  made  with  French 
aid  some  spasmodic  efforts  to  stir  up  a  revolutionary  movement, 
but  they  met  with  no  poptilar  sympathy;  the  throne  of  Leopold 
stood  firmly  based  upon  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  Belgian 
nation  for  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  their  king. 

The  attention  of  the  government  was  now  largely  directed  to 
the  stimulating  of  private  industry  and  the  carrying  out  of 
public  works  of  great  practical  utility,  such  as  the  extension  of 
railways  and  the  opening  up  of  other  internal  means  of  com- 
munication. Commercial  treaties  were  also  entered  into  with 
various  countries  with  the  view  of  providing  additional  outlets 
for  industrial  products.  The  king  also  sou^t  as  much  as 
possible  to  remove  from  the  domain  of  politics  every  irritating 
question,  believing  that  a  union  of  the  different  parties  was  most 
for  the  advantage  of  the  state.  In  1850  the  question  of  middle- 
class  education  was  settled.  In  1852  the  Liberal  cabinet  was 
overthrown  and  a  ministry  of  conciliation  was  formed.  A  bill 
was  passed  authorizing  the  army  to  be  raised  to  xoo,ooo  men 
including  reserve.  The  elections  of  1854  modified  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  Conserva- 
tives; the  ministry  resigned  and  a  new  one  was  formed,  under 
Pierre  de  Decker,  of  moderate  Catholics  and  Progressives.  In 
1857  the  government  of  M.  de  Decker  brought  in  a  biU  to  establish 
"  the  liberty  of  charity,"  but  in  reality  to  place  the  administration 
of  charities  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  This  led  to  a  violent 
agitation  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the  military  had  to  be 
called  out  Eventually  the  bill  was  withdrawn,  the  ministers 
resigned  and  a  Liberal  ministry  was  formed  under  M.  Charles 
Rogier.  In  i860  the  communal  ocfrois  or  duties  on  articles  of 
food  brought  into  the  towns  was  abolished;  in  1863  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt  was  made  free,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce 
established  with  England.  The  elections  of  July  1864  gave  a 
majority  to  the  Liberals,  and  M.  Rogier  continued  in  office. 

On  the  xoth  of  December  1865,  King  Leopold  died,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-four  years.    He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  to  him  Belgium  owed  much,  for  in  difficult  drcum- 
^a^^aaSd  s^i^ces  and  critical  times  he  had  managed  its  affairs 
n,  with  great  tact  and  judgment.    He  was  succeeded  by 

his  eldest  son  Leopold  II.,  who  was  immediately 
proclaimed  king  and  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution  on  the 
X  7th  of  December.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and 
Germany  in  1870,  Belgium  saw  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  her 
position,  and  lost  no  time  in  providing  for  contingencies.  A 
large  war  credit  was  voted,  the  strength  of  the  army  was  raised 
and  strong  bodies  of  troops  were  moved  to  the  frontier.  The 
feeling  of  danger  to  Belgium  also  caused  great  excitement  in 
England.  The  British  government  declared  its  intention  to 
maintain  the  integrity  pf  Belgium  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
of  1839,  and  it  induced  the  two  belligerent  powers  to  agree  not 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgian  territory.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  French  army  routed  at  Sedan  did  indeed  seek 
refuge,  across  the  frontier;  but  they  laid  down  their  arms 
according  to  convention,  and  were  duly  "  interned." 
'  In  1870  the  Liberal  party,  which  had  been  in  power  for  thirteen 
3rears,  was  overthrown  by  a  union  of  the  Catholics  with  a 
number  of  Liberal  dissentients  to  iriiom  the  policy  of  the 
government  had  given  offence,  and  a  Catholic  cabinet,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Baron  Jules  Joseph  d'Anethan,  took  office. 
At  the  election  of  August  1870,  the  Catholics  obtained  a  majority 
in  both  chambers.  They  increased  their  power  considerably 
by  reducing  the  voting  qualification  for  electors  to  provindid 
councils  to  20  frs.,  and  to  communal  councils  to  xo  frs., 
and  also  by  recognizing  the  importance  of  what  was  styled  "  the 


Flemish  Movement"  Hitherto  Ftencfa  had  been  the  official 
language  of  the  states.  The  use  of  Flemish  in  public  doauneBts, 
in  judicial  procedure  and  in  official  conc^wndence  was  hereafter 
required  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  and  Belgium 
became  officially  bi-lingual.  It  was,  as  has  been 
ahready  pointed  out,  a  reversion  to  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch  king,  which  in  X830  had  been  so  stxoni^y  "^ 
denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Belgian  levolntioa,-  and  its 
object  was  the  same,  i.c.  to  prevent /reiicA(/SctflMiB  of  a  pc^wlatsm 
that  was  Teutonic  by  race  and  speech.  In  1871  M.  Makm  had 
become  the  head  of  a  cabinet  of  moderate  Cathoiics,  and  be 
retained  office  till  X878.  This  was  the  period  of  the  struck 
between  the  pope  and  the  Italian  government,  and  the  GerEeaa 
Kviturkampf.  The  Belgian  Ultramontanes  agitated  stnmgly  ia 
favour  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  temponl  power  afid 
against  the  policy  of  Bismarck.  Thougjl  diacountenanced  by 
the  miiustry,  the  violence  of  the  Ultra-dericals  compassed  its 
downfall.  They  passed  a  law  adopting  the  InUot  in  1877,  but  at 
the  election  of  the  following  year  a  Liberal  majority  was  xetnnied. 

The  new  cabinet,  under  M.  Frh«-Orban,  devoted  itself  sokfy 
to  the  settlement  of  the  educational  ^stem.  Hithrsto  since 
X843  in  all  primary  schools  instruction  by  the  dcrgy 
in  the  Cathdic  f aitli  was  obligatory,  children  bekmging 
to  other  persuasions  being  dispensed  from  attendance. 
In  1879  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  secularization  of 
primary  education;  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  mnriliatr  du 
clergy  by  Art  4,  which  enacted — "  religious  instmction  is  refe- 
gated  to  the  care  of  families  and  the  deigy  of  tbe  muioos  creeds 
A  place  in  the  jschool  may  be  put  at  their  di^>o«al  where  tk 
children  may  receive  religious  instruction,"  at  hooxs  other  thax 
those  set  apart  for  regular  education.  The  biU  likewise  provided 
for  a  rigorous  inspection  of  the  communal  schools.  The  passias 
of  this  law  was  met  by  the  clergy  by  unoompromisixiig  icsistaue. 
The  bishops  ordered  that  absolution  be  refused  to  teacfaeis  in  the 
schools  "  sans  Dieu,"  and  to  the  parents  who  sent  their  chikhca 
to  them,  and  urged  the  cstablishnient  of  private  Catholic  schools. 
All  over  Belgium  the  agitation  q>read,  and  the  ckigy,  who  were 
practically  independent  of  state  control,  gaii»ed  the  victory.  Ia 
November  1879  it  was  calnilatfd  that  there  were  but  240.000 
scholars  in  the  secularized  schoob  against  3  70,000  in  theCatho& 
schools.  In  Flanders  over  80%  of  the  children  attended  tS&e 
Catholic  schools.  The  government  appealed  to  the  pope,  bCL 
the  Holy  See  decUned  to  take  any  action,  and  ao  great  was  the 
embitterment  that  the  Belgian  minister  at  the  Vatican  and  the 
papal  nuncio  at  Bnisaeb  were  recalled,  and  in  1880  the  ckzgr 
refused  to  associate  themselves  with  the  f£tea  of  the  wariniial 
jubilee.  In  order  to  emerge  victorious  in  such  a  stnmie  the 
Liberal  party  had  need  of  all  their  strength,  but  «  spfit  toD& 
place  between  the  sections  known  as  the  dcOnnains  and  ^ 
progressists t  on  the  question  of  an  extension  c^  the  frandnse,  and 
at  the  election  of  1884  the  Catholics  carried  all  before  tliem  at  the 
polls.  From  1884  up  to  the  present  time  the  derical  party  have 
maintained  their  supremacy. 

A  Catholic  administration  under  M.  Malou  at  once  took  la 
hand  the  schools  question.  A  law  was  passed,  dcsptte  vkjfect 
protests  from  the  Liberals,  which  enacted  that  the  commoces 
might  maintain  the  private  Catholic  schools  established  sioce 
1879  and  suppress  unsectarian  schools  at  their  pleasure.  They 
might  retain  at  least  one  unsectarian  or  adopt  one  Catfaoiic  achooL 
where  25  heads  of  families  demanded  it  The  state  sahridiard 
all  the  communal  schools,  Catholic  and  uxisectaiian  alike.  Under 
this  law  in  all  districts  under  derical  control  the  unsectarian 
schools  were  abolished.  In  October  X884,  M.  Beemaett  replaced 
M.  Malou  as  prime  minister,  and  retained  that  post  for  the 
following  ten  years.  He  haA  in  x886  a  tnufakms  and  danserecs 
situation  to  deal  with.  Socialism  had  becmne  a  political  farce 
in  the  land.  Socialism  of  a  German  type  had  taken 
deep  root  among  the  woriung  men  ci  the  Flemish 
towns,  especially  at  Ghent  and  Brusselsf  sorialitm  of 
a  French  revolutionary  type  among  the  Wallooii 
miners  and  factory  hands.  On  the  x8th  of  March  x886,  a  aocia£st 
rising  suddenly  burst  oat  at  liCge,  on  the  occasoD  ed  ite 
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ftonivenary  of  the  Paris  Commune,  and  rapidly  spread  in  other 
industrial  centres  of  the  Walloon  districts.    Thousands  of  work- 
men went  on  strike,  demanding  better  wages  and  the  suffrage. 
The  ministry  acted  promptly  and  with  vigour,  the  outbreak  was 
suppressed  by  the  employment  of  the  nUlitiiry  and  order  was 
restored.    But  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished  the  government 
opened  a  comprehensive  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  served  as  the  basis'of  numerous  social  laws,  and 
led  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  universal 
suffrage  and  the  substitution  in  Belgium  of  a  demo- 
cratic for  a  middle-class  r6gime.    It  was  not  effected 
tUl  several  years  had  been  spent  in  long  parliamentary 
discussions,  by  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of 
franchise  revision  and  by  strikes  of  a  political  tendency.    At 
last  the  senate  and  chamber  declared,  May  1893,  that  the  time 
for  a  revision  of  certain  articles  of  the  constitution  had  come. 
As  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  a  dissolution  took  place  and 
two  new  diambers  were  elected.    The  Catholics  had  a  majority 
in  both,  but  not  enough 'to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Liberals,  the  constitution  requiring  for  every 
revision  a  two-thirds  majority.    The  bills  proposed  for  extending 
the  franchise  were  all  rejected  (April  i  ith  and  i  ath).    Thereupon 
the  council  of  the  Labour  party  proclaimed  a  general  strike. 
Fifty  thousand  workmen  struck,  in  Brussels  there  were  violent 
demonstrations,  and  the  agitation  assimied  generally  a  dangerous 
aspect.    Both  the  government  and  the  opposition  in  the  chambers 
saw  that  delay  was  impossible,  and  that  revision  must  be  carried 
out.     Agzcement  was  reached  by  the  acceptance  of  a  com- 
promise proposed  by  M.  Albert  Nyssens,  Catholic 
TtmNy    deputy  and  professor  of  penal  procedure  and  com- 
mercial law  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  on  the 
i8th  of  April  the  chamber  adopted  an  electoral  system 
nntil  then  unknown— fe  suffrage  unncrsd  plurai.    The  citizen  in 
Older  to  possess  a  vote  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the 
chambers  was  to  be  of  a  minimum  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
of  thirty  years  for  the  election  of  senators  and  provincial  and 
communal  ooundllors.    For  the  four  categories  of  elections  a 
suppknsentary  vote  was  given  to  {a)  dtirens  who  having  attained 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  being  married  or  widowers  with 
childxen,  paid  at  least  s  f.  income  tax,  and  (b)  to  citizens  of 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  possessing  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
3000  f.  or  Belgian  state  securities  yielding  an  income  of  at 
least  zoo  f.    Two  supplementary  votes  were  bestowed  upon 
dtixcns  having  certain  educational  certificates,  or  discharging 
functions  or  following  professions  implying  their  possession. 
This  elaborate  system  was  only  carried  into  law  o  f ter  considerable 
and  violent  opposition  in  the  sessions  of  1894  and  1895.    It  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Burlet,  who  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  M.  Beemaert  in  March  1894. 

The  composition  of  the  elected  bodies  for  the  years  1894-1895 
was: — for  the  chamber  of  represenUlivcs  1.3 54.89 x  electors 
with  9,085,605  votes,  for  the  senate  and  provincial 
councils  1,148,435  electors  with  1,856,838  votes. 
The  result  of  the  first  election  in. October  1894  was 
to  give  the  Catholic  party  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  old  Liberal  party  almost  disappeared,  while  the  Walloon 
provinces  returned  a  number  of  Socialists.  In  February  1896 
M.  dc  Burlet,  being  in  bad  health,  transferred  the  direction  of 
the  government  to  M.  Smet  de  Naeyer.  The  election  of  1894 
had  given  the  Liboals  a  much  smaller  number  of  seats  than  they 
ought  to  have  had  according  to  the  number  of  votes  they  polled, 
and  aery  arose  for  the  estabUshment  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. Both  sides  felt  that  reform  was  again  necessary,  but  the 
Catholic  majority  disagreed  among  thentselves  as  to  the  form 
it  should  take.  In  1899  M.  Smet  de  Naeyer  gave  place  as  head 
of  the  ministry  to  M.  van  den  Peereboom.  But  the  proposals 
of  the  latter  met  with  organized  obstruction  on  the 
part  of  the  Socialist  deputies,  and  after  a  few  months' 
tenure  of  office  he  gave  way  to  M.  Smet  de  Naeyer 
once  more.  The  new  cabinet  at  once  (August  1899) 
introduced  a  bill  giving  complete  proportional  representation 
in  parliamentary  elections  to  all  the  arrondissements.  and  it 
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was  passed  despite  the  defection  of  a  number  of  Catholic 
deputies  led  by  M.  Woeste.  The  election  in  May  1900  resulted 
in  the  return  of  a  substantial  (thou^  reduced)  Catholic 
majority  in  both  chambers. 

During  this  period  of  Catholic  ascendancy  social  legislation 
was  not  neglected.  Among  the  enactments  the  following  are 
the  most  Important: — the  institution  of  industrial 
and  labour  councils,  composed  of  employers  and 
employes,  and  of  a  superior  coUndl,  formal  of  officials, 
workmen  and  employers  (1887);  laws  assisting  the 
erection  of  workmen's  dwellings  and  supervising  the  labour 
of  women  and  children  (1889);  laws  for  ameliorating  the  system 
of  Friendly  Societies  (1890);  laws  regulating  workshops  (1896); 
conferring  corporate  rights  on  trades'  unions  (1898);  guarantee- 
ing the  security  and  health  of  working  men  during  hours  of  labour 
(1899).  In  X900  laws  were  passed  regulating  the  contract  of 
labour,  placing  the  workman  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  his  employer,  assuring  the  married  woman  free  control  of 
her  savings,  and  organizing  a  system  of  old-age  pensions. 
Primary  ^ucation  was  dealt  with  in  1895  hy  a  law,  which  made 
religious  instruction  obligatory,  and  extended  state  support  to 
all  schools  that  satisfied  certain  conditions.  In  1899  there  were 
in  Belgium  6674  subsidized  schools,  having  775,000  scholars 
out  of  a  total  of  950,000  children  of  school  age.  Only  68,000 
did  not  receive  religious  instruction.  The  Catholic,  party  also 
strove  to  mitigate  the  principle  of  obligatory  military  service  by 
encouraging  the  system  of  volimtcering  and  by  a  reduction 
of  the  time  of  active  service  and  of  the  number  with  the  colours. 

In  1905  the  75th  anniversary  of  Belgian  independence  was 
celebrated,  and  there  was  a  great  manifestation  of  loyalty 
to  King  Leopold  II.  for  the  Wisdom  and  prudence 
shown  by  him  during  his  long  reign.  Owing  to  dis-  gf^g^ 
sensions  among  the  Catholic  and  Conservative  party 
on  the  subject  of  military  service  and  the  fortification  of  Antwerp, 
their  majority  in  the  chamber  in  1904  fell  from  26  to  ao,  that 
in  the  senate  from  16  to  r  2.  The  partial  election  in  r  906  reduced 
the  majority  in  the  chamber  to  12,  while  the  partial  election 
in  1908  brought  the  majority  down  to  8.  The  Smet  de  Naeyer 
ministry  which  had  held  office  since  1900  was  defeated  in  April 
X907  in  a  debate  on  the  mining  law  over  the  proposal  concerning 
the  length  of  the  working  day.  A  new  cabinet  was  formed 
on  the  2nd  of  May  following  under  the  presidency  of  M.  de  Trooz, 
who  had  been  minister  of  the  interior  under  M.  Smet  de  Naeyer, 
and  who  retained  that  portfolio  in  conjunction  with  the 
premiership.  M.  de  Trooz  died  on  the  31st  of  December  1907, 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Schollaert,  president  of  the  chamber. 
The  count  of  Flanden,  brother  of  the  king,  died  on  the 
17th  of  November  1905,  leaving  his  son  Albert  heir  to  the 
throne. 

The  Congo  question  had  meanwhile  become  an  acute  one 
in  Belgium.  The  personal  interest  taken  by  Leopold  II.  in  the 
exploration  and  commercial  development  of-  the 
equatorial  regions  of  Africa  had  led,  in  the  creation  of  JjJJf" 
the  Congo  Free  State,  to  results  which  had  originally  coago^ 
not  been  anticipated.  The  Comiti  des  £tudes  du  Haul 
Congo,  formed  in  1878  at  the  instance  of  the  king  and  mainly 
fiiuinced  by  him  had  developed  into  the  International  Association 
of  the  Congo,  of  which  a  Belgian  officer,  Colonel  M.  Strauch,  was 
president.  Throu|^  the  efforts  in  Africa  of  H.  M.  Stanley  a 
rudimentary  state  was  created,  and  through  the  efforts  of  King 
Leopold  in  Europe  the  International  Association  was  recognized 
during  1884-1885  by  the  powers  as  an  independent  state. 
Declarations  to  this  effect  were  exchanged  between  the  Belgian 
government  and  the  Association  on  the  23rd  of  February  1885. 
In  April  of  the  same  year  the  Belgian  chamben  authorized  the 
king  to  be  the  chief  of  the  state  founded  by  the  Association, 
which  had  already  taken  the  name  of  £lat  Indipendant  du  Congo. 
The  union  between  Belgium  and  the  new  sUte  was  declared 
to  be  purely  personal,  but  its  European  headquarters  were  in 
Brussels,  its  officials,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  almost  ex- 
clusively Belgian,  and  finandally  and  commercially  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries  became  increasingly  dose. 


In  iS8g  King  Leopold  umouDCtd  tbU  be  hid  bf  hit  will  be- 
quatbed  the  Congo  lUte  la  Bclgiuin,  uul  in  iSgo  the  Bdgiui 
govenunent,  in  ntum  for  Enindil  help,  icquired  the  right  of 
anneBBg  the  CDuntry  undei  urUin  condiilons.  At  Uln  dales 
definite  propouli  lor  inunediite  insexitioa  were  cmuideied 
but  not  idopted,  the  kia(  tluwing  i  itiong  diiinclimtioii  to 

indinitioD  10  tnnei  wu  eqiuliy  itroo^  It  wu  not  until 
terrible  repoiu  u  to  the  miigovernmecc  of  the  Congo  created 
I  itrong  agiuiion  (or  lefonn  in  Great  Biiuio,  America  and  other 
counlria  itspomible  lor  hiving  aided  in  the  creation  of  the  itate, 
thit  public  opinion  in  Belgjum  terioutly  concerned  itMlf  vith 
the  subject.  The  result  ns  that  in  November  tpo;  a  new 
trealj'  o(  ceaion  was  presented  to  the  Belgian  chambwt,  while 
in  March  i^roS  an  additional  ad  modified  one  of  the  moet  objcc- 
Uonable  features  ol  the  treaty—a  clause  by  which  the  king 
retained  control  of  the  revenue  ol  a  vast  tenitoiy  within  the 
Congo  which  he  bad  declared  lo  be  his  private  property.     A 
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Congo  slate,  and  the  bill  for  Inneiation 
September  1908. 
BiiMocurHT.— Th  Juste  Hutmridt 

De  GerUche.  Hntoin  dK  royoHjfU  ia  t 
D.  C.  BouJnr,  Tlu  Hialary  ^  Btitmm  JKi 
BtJfK  Jimofiiliini  0/ iSjo  fa  voU.  181s)  M 
it  Bdpant  [iuujui  iSSf)  [itqi)  L  Hyma 
it  ia  SJ/ip^  (iSjo-iSjs)  CiMnoiiW  Ml 
t.  J.  ThoniHcn.  La  Btttmit  ItulU rifw -It 
iSsB):  De  Lavekyt.  It  ParU  ciinai  tn 
velde  and  Denrce,  Lt  Sscuivmt  Mf  ( 
em  it  t^mi^tt  lia^)    ifamcl  us,  £<  JU 
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Bel^in  literatuie,  taken  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  falls 
Into  three  groups,  consisting  of  works  wrilten  respectively  in 
Flemish,  WoUooB  and  Frencli.  Tbe  earlier  Flcndsh  authon 
OR  treated  under  Dutch  Ltteutuie;  the  revival  of  Flemish 
Literature  (g.t.)  since  Ihe  sepanlion  of  Belgium  from  the  Neiher- 
Jands  ia  1830,  and  Walloon  Liienlure  (g.«.)i  "re  each  separately 
noticed.  The  earlier  French  writers  born  on  what  is  now  Belgian 
lerritoty — <,(.  Adenis  le  RoU,  Jean  Froijjan,  Jean  Lemaira  det 
Beiges  and  others — are  included  in  tlie  general  history  of  French 
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by  Belgians  in  French  during  the  igth  c         . , 
development  since  the  revolution  of  1831. 

Bei^atl  writers  were  commonly  charged  with  provincialism, 
but  the  ptejudice  against  them  has  been  datroyed  by  the 
brilliaalwritersof  1810-1SS0.  It  wasalioassetlcd  that  Belgiin 
French  Utenlure  lacked  1  national  basis,  and  was  merely  a 
teflectioa  of  Parisian  models.  The  most  important  section  of  it, 
however,  has  a  distinctive  quality  of  its  own.  Many  ol  in  most 
dlstiDgtiuhedeiponentsare  Flemings  by  birth,  and  their  writings 
reflect  the  characteristic  Flemish  scenery;  they  have  the 
sensuousness,  (he  colour  and  the  realism  of  Flemish  art;  and 
on  the  other  hand  (he  tendency  to  mysticism,  to  abstraction,  is 
far  removed  from  the  lucidity  and  definiteness  associated  with 
French  Literature  properly  so-called.  This  profoundly  national 
character  disengaged  itself  gradually,  and  has  been  more  strik- 
ingly evident  since  iS^a  Tlie  earlier  wijten  of  the  century 
were  content  to  follow  French  tradition. 

The  events  ol  1830-1831  gave  1  great  stimulus  to  Belgian 
lelten,  but  the  country  possessed  wrileis  ol  amsidcnhle  merit 
before  that  date.  Adolphe  Mathieu  (igoi-i3;6)  belonff  to  the 
earlier  half  ol  the  century,  although  the  tenth  and  last  volume 
of  hit  (Eiarit  «■  ivri  was  only  printed  in  1870.  His  later  works 
show  the  influence  of  the  Romantic  revival  Auguste  Clavaretu 
(1787-1864],  a  mediocre  poet,  an  imitator  of  the  French  and 
Dutch,  produced  some  succeulul  cotnedies,  but  he  ceased  to 
write  plays  before  183a  Edouord  Smits  (iiSfriSji)  showed 
romantic  lendendestn  his  tragedies  ol  if itTH^BnirtPpi' (1833), 
B:StUa{\tii),aiJunMiiFlmirt{\l>Si.    He fint of Uum 
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had  a  gnt  sdCccm,  partly  no  donbt  beesnae  of  its  patriotic 
subJecL  For  four  yean  before  1830  Aikdrt  van  BaiKll  (f.i) 
had  been  publishing  his  verses  in  the  SamtimtBi  des  Pwyt-Ba, 
and  from  1829  onwards  he  was  an  ardent  roraanticat.  A  bvru 
of  Literary  arid  artistic  activity  foLLawed  tlie  Revoluikia;  and 
van  Hassclt's  house  became  a  centre  of  poets,  artists  and 
musicians  of  the  romantic  school  Tbc  best  work  of  the  Belgiu 
romantidsts  is  in  the  rich  and  picturesque  prose  of  the  T6[h 
century  rumance  of  Charles  de  Coster  (see  De  Costt«),  aod  o 
tLie  melancholy  and  semi-phiLosophical  writings  of  Ihe  monbl 
Octave  Pirmei  (;.>.).  The  Pitiia  (1841)  and  the  CitMitu 
(1866)  ol  Antoine  Ocsse  (lEifi-iSg^),  have  been  compared  wilt 
the  fvork  of  B^ranger;  and  the  Catliolic  party  fouiu]  a  '-^i-"pi^ 
agaiiutthelibenlsBEdrevolutionistsinihcsatirical  poet.Befiilt 
Qujnet  (h.  J819].  Among  the  famoua  dramatic  pieces  of  tki 
epoch  was  the /ifidHCUilur  (1843)  of  CdoiiardWacken{ilie- 
iSfii),  who  was  a  lyric  rather  than  a  dramatic  poet;  abo  lie 
comedia  of  Louis  Labant  (1610-1891)  and  of  Henri  DrimBtu 
(1811-1884}.  ChailesPaivin(iSiS-i9oi),apoelandadiamitig. 
is  best  known  by  a  patriotic  Histffire  ia  ItUrej  n  Bdfi^ 
forming  voL  iv.  of  the  Belgian  compilation,  Cinquonir  mj  it 
(ihrM(i88])  and  by  his  essays  in  literary  history.  Eug^via 
Bemmel  (1814-1880)  established  an  eiccllent  historical  tndium 
in  his  HulBirt  de  la  Bdpipit  (iSSo),  reproducing  tctluaHy  dc 
original  su  horities,  and  also  edited  a  Belgian  Encyck^jiudia 
(1873  "87s)  the /"a/ria fleJ^e.  BaniaE.C,deGerlacheO!!j- 
1S7 1)  wrote  the  hisCoty  of  the  N'etherLaods  from  the  ultramoniuc 
Elsndpoiat  The  romanticists  were  attacked  in  an  amusif 
satire  Lei  Virata  a  etnlwa  dr  U.  Alfred  ffUitv  (iSli)M 
Francois  Giandgagnage  (i;cj7-i87;),  who  was  a  natioaalisl  ia 

fensible  invasion  of  foreign  ideas.  The  liest  of  the  oovdaO  «l 
(hiB  period  CTcEuding  Charles  de  COster,  was  perhaps  Citdlc 
Ruelens  {nti  Cr^vcoxur;  1811-1878)^  she  wrote  uader  lie 
pseudonymof"  Caroline  Gravifre."  Her  tola  were  colleclcd  bf 
the  bibUaphile"F.L.  Jacob  "[Faii3,i873-i8j4). 

Tlic  whole  of  this  literature  derived  more  or  lets  from  fors^ 
sourees,and,wilhthecxceptionof ChorlesdeCoster  and  Octstt 
Pirmei,  produced  no  striking  figures.  De  Coster  died  ia  i5:c. 
—  ■""'■  '    Belgian  litmtiot 


a  fro: 


n  the  li 


r  year  u 


, ,  .  rerlul  personality  did  ra 
"  Young  Belgium  '*  into  a  national  channel.  Lemon: 
cannot  beexdusively  claimed  by  any  of  the  conflicting  scbocds^ 
youngwriters.  Hcwos  by  turns  naturalist,  lyrist  and  symbc£sl; 
and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  germs  of  all  the  later  devefcp- 
menu  in  Belgian  letters  may  be  traced  in  his  work.  Tbe  quin- 
quennial priu  of  hteralure  had  been  refused  to  his  Urn  mik.  anc 
the  younger  generation  ol  artiita  aod  men  of  lelten  gave  bin  t 
banquet  which  was  recognieed  as  a  protest  against  the  o&oal 
literature,  represented  by  Louis  Hynuins  (i8iii-iSSi),  Gisun 
Fridirii  (b.  1834),  the  literary  critic  of  I'lmdifailema  idp. 
and  others.  Tbe  centres  around  which  the  young  wiiten  verr 
grouped  were  two  reviews,  L' Art  medmu  usd  La  Jmm  Bttpfmi 
/.'.irliKAfcrfuwasioundedin  |S3)  b/EdrooiHl  Fkard,  who  had 
as  his  chief  supporten  Victor  Atnould  and  Ocuvc  Uais.  The 
first  editor  of  Id  ./nine  £d(>«iK  was  hL  Warionoat  {iS6o-i8a4\ 
known  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Uai  Wallu."  This  renew. 
toWaUerVenercy,  ddoidedthe 


Kpreoo 


of  them 


II  hod  ai 


(b.  rS36)  WE 
known  a*  an  aavt 
contribution  to  juri 
biCia  [1S86-1800). 


le  haitk.     He  was  weS 
Brussels,  and  made  a  considerable 
:  as  the  chid  writer  of  the /'nadiiiii 
'  orM  (iSSA)  was  a  kind  of  h'lenry 
.  _ .  .  ,       ,       „       writers.     His  tiovels,  of  which  Lt 

Ferte  Rouiscl  (t88i)  is  a  good  ennple,  were  succeeded  in  i^ca- 
rgaj  by  two  plays,  JtriJu  and  PaUpf  it  tiwt. 

Georges  Eekhoud,  bom  at  Antwerp  on  tbe  >7thof  Hay  iS^ 
was  In  some  ways  (he  inaat  possioualdy  Fleinah  ol  the  whde 
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group.  He  described  the  life  of'  tlie  peasants  of  his  native 
Flandeis  with  a  bold  realism,  making  himself  the  apologist  of 
the  vagaboi^  and  the  outcast  in  a  series  of  tragic  stories  ^— 

'KeesDoorik{iBSs),KeniussesiiS83,)yNoinetUsKermesses{i^7)t 
Le  Cyde  patihulaire  (1892),  ties  Communions  (1895),  Escai  Vigor 
(iSqq)  and  La  Faneuse  d'amour  (rgoo),  &c.  Nouveile  Carthage 
(x888)  deals  with  modem  Antwerp.  In  1893  he  produced  a 
striking  book  on  English  literature  entitled  Au  siicU  de  Shake' 
speare,  and  has  written  French  versions  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's    Philaster   (1895)    and   of   Marlow's    Edward  II, 

(1896). ' 

The  earlier  work  of  *'  Young  Belgium  "  in  poetry  was  experi- 
mental in  character,  and  was  marked  by  extravagances  of  style 
and  a  general  exuberance  which  provoked  much  hostile  criticism. 
The  young  writers  of  1870  to  z88o  had  not  long  to  wait,  however, 
for  recognition  both  at  home  and  in  Paris,  where  many  of  them 
found  hospitality  in  the  pages  of  the  Mercure  de  France  from 
1890  onwards.  They  divided  their  allegiance  between  the 
leaders  of  the  French  Parnassus  and  the  Svmbolists. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  Belgian  poets,  Emile  Verhaeren  (9.0.), 
is  the  most  daring  in  his  technical  methods  of  expressing  bizarre 
sensation,  and  has  been  called  the  **  poet  of  paroxysm."  His 
reputation  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  coimtry. 

Many  of  the  Belgian  poets  adhere  to  the  classical  form. 
Albert  Giraud  (bom  at  Louvain  in  x86o)  was  faithful  to  the 
Parnassian  tradition  in  his  Pierrot  /ttftaiir«  (1884),  Pierrot  narcisse 
(1891)  and  Hors  dusUcU  (x886).  In  the  earlier  works  of  Iwan 
Gilkin  (born  at  Brussels  in  1858)  the  influence  of  Charles  Baude- 
laire is  predominant;  He  wrote  Damnation  de  Partiste  (1890), 
Tinbbres  (1892),  Stanca  dories  (1893),  La  Nuit  (1897)  and 
Promithie  (1899).  The  poems  of  Valere  Qille  (bora  at  Brussels 
in  1867),  whose  Cithare  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in 
1898,  belong  to  the  same  group,  fimile  van  Arenberghe  (bora 
at  Louvain  in  1854)  is  the  author  of  some  exquisite  sonnets. 
Feraand  Sevcrin  (b.  1867)  in  his  Pohmes  inginus  (1900)  aims  at 
simplicity  of  form,  and  seems  to  have  leamt  the  art  of  his 
musical  verse  direct  from  Racine.  With  Severin  is  closely 
associated  Georges  Marlow  (b.  1872),  author  of  L'Ame  en  exil 

(189s). 
Georges  Rodenbach  (i85S't898)  spent  most  of  his  life  in 

Paris  and  was  an  intimate  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  He  produced 
some  Parisian  and  purely  imitative  work;  but  the  best  part  of 
his  production  is  the  outcome  of  a  passionate  idealism  of  the 
quiet  Flemish  towns  in  which  he  had  passed  his  childhood  and 
early  youth.  In  his  best  known  work,  Bruges  la  Morte  (1892),  he 
explains  that  his  aim  is  to  evoke  the  town  as  a  living  being, 
associated  with  the  moods  of  the  spirit,  counselling,  dissuading 
from  and  prompting  action. 

The  most  famous  of  all  modera  Belgian  writers,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  (9.0.),  made  his  d^but  in  a  Parisian  journal,  the 
Pliiade,  in  1886.    He  succeeded  more  nearly  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  expressing  or  suggesting  ideas  and  emotions 
which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  capable  of  translation 
only  in  terms  of  music.    "  The  unconscious  self,  or  rather  the 
siib-consdous  self,"  says  fimile  Verhaeren,  "  recognized  hi  the 
verse  and  prose  of  Maeteriinck  its  language  or  rather  its  stammer- 
ing attempt  at  language."    Maeterlinck  was  a  native  of  Ghent, 
and  the  first  poems  of  two  of  his  fellow- townsmen  also  appeared 
in  the  Pliiade.    These  were  Gr6goire  le  Roy  (b.  1862),  author 
of  La  Chanson  d^un  soir  (1886),  and  Mon  Cenirpleure  d*autrefois 
iiSSg);  and  Charles  van  Lerberghe  (b.  1861),  author  of  a  play, 
L€S  Plaireurs  (1890)  and  a  collection  of  Pohnes  (1897). 

Max  £lskamp  (bora  at  Antwerp  in  1862)  is  the  author  of  some 

volumes  of  religious  poetry — Dominical  (1892),  SalutationSf  dont 

S^a-ngHiques  (1893),  En  symbole  vers  Ta^w/o/a/ (1895)— for  which 

be  has  devised  as  background  an  imaginary  dty.     Eugene 

'Denoolder  (b.1862)  also  created  a  mythical  city  as  a  setting  for 

his  prose  conies  in  the  Ugende  <f'  Vperdamme  (1897). 

Belffisn  literary  activity  extends  also  to  historical  research. 
Baron  Ktrvyn  de  Lettenhove  (18X7-X89X)  wrote  a  Histoire  de 
Plandre  (7  vols.,  1847-1855),  and  a  number  of  monographs 
on  sqMrate  points  in  Flemish  and  English  history.    Thou^  an 


accurate  historian,  he  allowed  himsdf  to  be  prejudiced  by  his 
extreme  Catholic  view^.  He  was  a  vehement  defender  of 
Mary  Stuart.  Louis  Gachard  ( 1800-x  885)  wrote  many  valuable 
works  on  x6th  century  history;  Mgr.  Nam^he  (X8XO-X893) 
completed  the  39th  volume  of  his  Cours-  d^histoire  nationale 
before  his  death;  Charles  Piot  (b.  x8x2)  edited  the  correspond- 
ence of  Cardinal  de  Granvelle;  Alphonse  Wauters  (18x8-1898), 
archivist  of  Brussels,  published  many  archaeological  works;  and 
Charles  Rahlenbeck  (x825-'X903)  wrote  enthusiastically  of  the 
history  of  Protestantism  in  Belgium.  One  of  the  most  masteriy 
writers  of  French  in  Belgium  was  the  economist  £mile  de 
Laveleye  (q.v.).  In  aesthetics  should  be  noted  the  historian 
of  music,  Francis  Joseph  F6tis  (1784-X871);  F.  A.  Gevaert 
(x828'X9o8),  author  of  Histoire  et  thforie  de  la  musique  d'antiquiii 
(2  vols.,  x87S-x88i);  and  Victor  Mahillon  (b.  X841)  for  his 
work  in  acoustics  and  his  descriptive  catalogue  (X893-X900) 
of  the  museum  of  musical  instruments  belonging  to  the  Brussels 
conservatoire.  In  psychology  Joseph  Delboeuf  (C83X-X896) 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  outside  Belgium;  Elis^  Rcclus 
(b.  X830),  though  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  completed  his  Giographie 
univsrsdle  (x875-'x894)  in  exile  at  Brussels;  and  Eraest  Nys 
has  written  many  standard  works  on  international  law.  In  the 
history  of  literature  an  important  work  is  compiled  by  Ferdinand 
van  derHaeghen  and  others  in  the  Bibliotheca  Belgica  (x88o,  &c.), 
comprising  a  description  of  all  the  books  printed  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  x  5th and  x6th  centuries.  The  vicomte  de  Spoelberch 
de  Lovenjoul  (1836-X907)  was  well  known  in  France  as  the 
author  of  Sainte-Beuoe  inconnu  (1901),  La  Cenhse  d*un  ronton 
de  Bakac  (1901),  Une  Page  perdue  de  H.  de  Balzac  (1903),  and 
of  numerous  bibliographical  works. 

See  F.  V.  Goethals,  Histoire  des  leUres^  des  sciences  et  des  arts  en 
Belgique  (4  vols.,  1840-1844);  Fr.  Masotn,  Histoire  de  la  litUrature 
franiaisc  en  Belgique  de  tSiS  d  1830  (1003):  F.  Nautet.  Histoire  des 
lettres  beiges  d' expression  fran^isey^  vols.,  1892  et  seq.),  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  young  Belgium,  and  by  no  means  impartial; 
A.  oe  Koninck,  Bibfiograhhie  nationale  broiight  down  to  1880; 
Biograpkiejiationale  de  Ba^ique  (1866,  &c)  in  progress;  see  also 
articles  by  Emile  Verhaeren  m  the  Revue  des  revues  (isth  Tune  1806), 
by  Albert  Meckel  in  the  Revue  encyclop6dique  (24th  July  1897);  a 
collection  of  criticisms  chiefly  on  Belgian  wnters  by  Euffftne  Gilbert, 
France  el  Belgique:  itudes  litieratres  (1905);  FrMeric  Faber. 
Histoire  du  thidtre  jrancais  en  Belgique  (5  vols.,  1878-1880).  An 
excellent  anthology  of  Belgian  poets  wau  published  by  K.  Pol  de 
Mont  with  the  title  of  Modemitis  (1898).  (E.  G.) 

BELORADB  (Servian,  Biogradot  Beograd,  i.e.  '*  White  Castle"), 
the  capital  of  Servia.  Pop.  (1900)  69,097.  Belgrade  occupies  a  tri- 
angular ridge  or  foreland,  washed  on  the  north-west  by  the  Save, 
and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Danube;  these  rivers  flowing  respect- 
ively from  the  south-west  and  north-west  The  sides  of  the 
triangle  slope  down  abraptly  towards  the  west,  more  gradually 
towards  the  east;  at  the  base'  stands  the  cone  of  Avala  Hill, 
the  last  outpost  of  the  Rudnik  Mountains,  which  extend  far 
away  to  the  south;  and,  at  thci  apex,  a  cliff  of  Tertiary  chalk, 
200  ft.  high,  overlooks  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  the  large, 
flat  island  of  Veliki  Voyn  and  several  smaller  islets.  This  cliff 
is  crowned  by  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  citadel,  once  white, 
but  now  maroon  with  age,  and,  though  useful  as  a  prison  and 
barracks,  no  longer  of  any  military  value.  Behind  the  citadel, 
and  along  its  glacis  on  the  southern  side,  are  the  gardens  of 
Kalemegdan,  commanding  a  famous  view  across  the  river; 
behind  Kalemegdan  comes  Belgrade  itself,  a  city  of  white 
houses,  among  which  a  few  great  public  buildings,  like  the  high 
school,  national  bank,  national  theatre  and  the  so-called 
New  Palace,  stand  forth  prominently.  The  town  was  formerly 
divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  the  Old  town,  the  Russian  town 
{Sava-Makhala  or  Save  district),  and  the  Turkish  town  (Doriolf  or 
Cross-road) .  A  great  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  course  of 
the  X9th  century,  and  the  old  divisions  are  only  partially  applic- 
able, while  there  has  to  be  added  theTirazia,  animportant  suburban 
extension  along  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  or  Tirqzi.  A  few  old 
Turkish  houses,  built  of  plaster,  with  red-Uled  roofs,  are  left 
among  the  ill-paved  and  insanitary  districts  bordering  upon 
the  rivers,  but  as  the  royal  residence,  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  centre  of  the  import  trade,  Belgrade  was,  after  1869. 
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rapidly  tnnsfonned  into  a  modem  European  town,  with  wide 
streets,  electric  tramways  and  electric  lighting.  Only  the 
multitude  of  smaU  gardens,  planted  with  limes,  acacias  and  lilacs, 
and  the  bright  costumes  of  the  Servian  or  Hungarian  peasants, 
remain  to  distinguish  it  from  a  western  capital.  For  a  town  of 
such  importance,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Servia,  Belgrade  has  very  few  churches,  and  these  are  of  a 
somewhat  modest  type.  There  were,  in  1900,  four  Servian 
Orthodox  churches,  including  the  cathedral,  one  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  one  Evangelical  chapel  (German),  two  synagogues  and 
one  mosque.  This  last  is  kept  up  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
Servian  government. 

The  'highest  educational  establishments  are  to  be  found  in 
Belgrade:  the  Velika  Shkola  (a  small  university  with  three 
faculties),  the  military  academy,  the  theological,  seminary,  the 
high  school  for  girls,  a  commercial  academy,  and  several  schools 
for  secondary  education  on  German  models.  A  commercial 
tribunal,  a  court  of  appeal  atid  the  court  of  cassadon  are  also 
in  Belgrade.  There  is  a  fine  monument  to  Prince  Michael  (1860- 
1868)  who  succeeded  in  removing  the.  Turkish  garrison  from 
the  Belgrade  citadel  and  obtaining  other  Turkish  fortresses  in 
Servia  by  skilful  diplomacy.  There  are  also  an  interesting 
national  museum,  with  Roman  antiquities  and  numismatic 
collections,  a  national  library  with  a  wealth  of  .old  Servian  MSS. 
among  its  40,000  volumes,  and  a  botanical  garden,  rich  in 
specimens  of  the  Balkan  flora.  To  promote  commerce  there  are  a 
stock  and  produce  exchange  {Bena)^  a  national  bank^  privileged 
to  issue  notes,  and  several  other  banking  establishments.  The 
insurance  work  is  done  by  foreign  companies. 

The  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Servia  passes  through  Belgrade, 
but  the  industrial  output  of  the  dty  itself  is  not  large,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  both  of  labour  and  capital  The  principal  industries 
are  brewing,  iron-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  doth,  boots, 
leather,  dgarettes,  matches,  pottery,  preserved  meat  and 
confectionery.  The  railway  from  Budapest  to  Constantinople 
crosses  the  Save  by  a  fine  bridge  on  the  south-west,  above  the 
landing-place  for  steamers.  Farther  south  is  the  park  of  Top- 
ckider,  with  an  old  Turkish  kiosk  built  for  Prince  Milosh  (x8i8- 
1839)  in  the  beautifully  laid-out  grounds.  In  the  adjoining 
forest  of  lime-trees,  called  KosktUnyak  or  the  "  deer-park," 
Prince  Michael  was  assassinated  in  1868.  Just  opposite  the 
dtadel,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  half-an-hour  by  steamer 
across  the  Danube,  lies  the  Hungarian  town  of  Semlin.  For 
administrative  puxpioses,  Belgrade  forms  a  separate  department 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  first  fortification  of  the  rock,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  was  made  by  the  Cdts  in  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  They  gave  it  the  name  of  Singidunum,  by  which  Bdgrade 
was  known  until  the  7th  century  a.d.  The  Romans  took  it 
from  the  Cdts,  and  replaced  their  fort  by  a  regular  Roman 
casirum^  placing  in  it  a  strong  garrison.  Roman  bricks,  dug 
up  in  the  fortress,  bear  the  inscription,  Legio  I V,  Flavia  Felix. 
From  the  4th  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  a.d.  it  often 
changed  its  masters  (Huns,  Sarmatians,  Goths,  Gepids);  then 
the  emperor  Justinian  brought  it  once  more  under  Roman  rule 
and  fortified  and  embellished  it  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th 
century  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  9th 
century  it  was  captured  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  held  by  them 
until  the  beginning  of  the  zxth  century,  when  the  Byzantine 
emperor  Basil  11.  reconquered  it  for  the  Greek  empire.  The 
Hungarians,  under  king  Stephen,  took  it  from  the  Greeks  in 
XI 24.  From  that  time  it  was  constantly  changing  hands — 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  replacing  each  other  in  turiL 
The  city  was  considered  to  be  the  key  of  Hungary,  and  its 
possession  was  believed  to  secure  possession  of  Servia,  besides 
giving  command  of  the  traffic  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Danube.  It  has,  in  consequence,  seen  moro  battles  under  its 
walls  than  most  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  Turks  used  to  call 
it  DarpU-Jekadf  "  the  home  of  Wan  for  faith."  During  the 
X4th  century  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Servian  kings.  The 
Servian  prince  George  Brankovich  ceded  it  to  the  Hungarians  in 
X437.    The  Turkish  forces  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  dty 


in  X444  and  1456,  on  which  last  occasion  a  ^orious  victocy  vis 
obtained  by  the  Christian  garrison,  led  by  the  fanwus  John 
Hunyady  and  the  enthusiastic  monk  John  Cai»stran.  In  1521 
Sultan  Suldman  took  it  from  the  Hungarians,  and  from  that 
year  it  remained  in  Turkish  possession  until  z688,  when  the 
Austrians  captured  it,  only  to  lose  it  again  in  1690.  In  17 17 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  conquered  it  for  Austria,  which  kept 
it  until  1739,  improving  the  fortifications  and  giving  great 
impulse  to  the  conunerdal  dcvdopment  of  the  town.  Froa 
X739  to  1789  the  Turks  were  again  its  masters,  when,  in  that 
last  year,  the  Austrians  under  General  Laudon  carried  it  by 
assault,  only  to  lose  it  again  in  1792.  In  1807  the  Sermns, 
having  risen  for  their  independence,  forced  the  Turkish  garrisoa 
to  capitulate,  and  became  masters  of  Bdgrade,  which  they  kept 
until  the  end  of  September  x8x3.  when  they  abandoned  it' to  the 
Turks.  Up  to  the  year  x86a  not  only  was  the  fortrea  of  Bdgn<fe 
garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops,  but  the  Danubian  slope  of  the  ion 
was  inhabited  by  Turks,  living  uiuler  a  special  Turkish  ad- 
ministration-, while  the  modem  part  of  the  town  (the  plate&Q 
of  the  ridge  and  the  western  slope)  was  inhabited  by  Siervians 
living  under  their  own  authorities.  This  dual  government  ins 
a  constant  cause  of  friction  between  the  Servians  and  the  Tu:ks, 
and  on  the  occasion  of 'One  conflict  between  the  two  parties 
the  Turkish  conunander  of  the  fortress  bombarded  the  Serrlia 
part  of  the  town  (June  1863).  The  indirect  consequena  of 
this  inddent  was  that  in  x866,  on  the  categoric  demand  of  Frir.cs 
Michad  of  Servia,  and  under  the  diplomatic  pressure  of  the  great 
powers,  the  sultan  withdrew  the  Turiush  garrison  from  tht 
citadd  and  delivered  it  to  the  Servians.  (C  Mi.) 

BELHAVEM  AND  STENTON,  JOHN  HAMILTON,  snd  Babom 
(X656-X708),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Hamflton,  Lstl 
Presmennan  (d.  1696),  and  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  July  1656. 
Having  married  Margaret,  granddaughter  of  John  Hamfltoe, 
xst  Baron  Bdhaven  and  Stenton,  who  had  been  made  a  pecf  by 
Charies  I.  in  1647,  he  succeeded  to  this  title  in  1679.  la  i6St 
he  was  imprisoned  for  opposing  the  government  and  for  speakiog 
slightingly  of  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  IL,  in 
parliament,  and  in  1689  he  was  among  those  who  asked  IfcHfiac 
of  Orange  to  undertake  the  government  of  Scotland.  Bdhavta 
was  at  the  battle  of  KilUecrankie;  he  was  a  member  d  the 
Scottish  privy  council,  and  he  was  a  director  of  the  Scottish 
Trading  Company,  which  was  formed  in  1695  and  was  respons- 
ible for  the  Darien  expedition.  He  favoured  the  agitatk»  Ux 
securing  greater  liberty  for  his  country,  an  agitation  wluch 
culminated  in  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Security  in  1705,  and  he 
greatly  disliked  the  union  of  the  pariiamcnts,  a  qieech  which  he 
delivered  against  this  proposal  in  November  1706  attrscticc 
much  notice  and  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule.  Later  he  vas 
imprisoned,  ostensibly  for  favouring  a  projected  Frextcb  invuioa 
and  he  died  in  London  on  the  a  xst  of  June  1708.  Bdhaven  is 
chiefly  famous  as  an  orator,  and  two  of  his  q>ecches,  one  of  then 
the  famous  one  of  November  X706,  were  printed  by  D.  Ddoe  ia 
an  appendix  to  his  History  ofUu  Uniom  (X786). 

Bdhaven's  son,  John,  who  fought  on  the  F.ngtish  side  at 
SheriSmuir,  became  the  3rd  baron  on  his  father's  death.  He 
was  drowned  in  November  X73X,  whilst  proceeding  to  take  vp 
his  duties  as  governor  of  Barbados,  and  was  succeeded  by  h^ 
son  John  (d.  x  764).  After  the  death  of  John's  brother  James  is 
X.777  the  title  was  for  a  time  dormant;  then  in  1799  the  Hoosc 
of  Lords  declared  that  William  Hamilton  (1765-18x4).  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Hamilton,  the  paternal  gfcat-grajodfaihc; 
of  the  2nd  buon,  was  entitled  to  the  dignity.  William,  «bo 
became  the  7th  baron,-  was  succeeded  by  Us  son  Robert  <i79J~ 
x868),  who  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Barni 
Hamilton  of  Wishaw  in  183X.  He  died  without  issue  in  December 
x868,  when  the  barony  of  Hamilton  became  extinct;  in  i8;s 
the  House  of  Lords  declared  that  his  cousin,  James  HamiUoa 
(x83a-x893)  was  rightfully  Baron  Bdhaven  and  Stenton,  aad 
the  title  descended  to  hi^  kinsman,  Alexander  Chazles  (b.  x840>. 
the  xoth  baroiL 

BEUSARIUS  (c.  505-565),  one  of  the  moat  famoas  genenlsof 
the  later  Roman  empire,  was  bom  about  aj>.  505,  in  "Gcnnanta," 
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a  district  on  the  borders  o£  Thrace  and  Macedonia.    His  name  is 
supposed  to  be  Slavonic.    As  a  youth  he  served  in  the  body- 
giiard  of  Justinian,  who  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
Eastern  army.    He  won  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persians  in 
530,  and  successfully  conducted  a  campaign  against  them,  until 
forced,  by  the  rashness  of  his  soldiers,  to  join  battle  and  suffer 
defeat  in  the  following  year.    Recalled  to  Constantinople,  he 
married  Antonina,  a  clever,  intriguing  woman,  and  a  favourite  of 
the  empress  Theodora.    During  the  sedition  of  the  *'  green  " 
and  "  blue  "  parties  of  the  circus  (known  as  the  Nika  scdHion, 
532)  he  did  Justinian  good  service,  effectually  crushing  the  rebels 
who  had  proclaimed  Hypatius  emperor.    In  533  the  command 
of  the  expedition  against  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  a 
perilous  office,  which  the  rest  of  the  imperial  generals  shunned, 
was  conferred  on  Belisarius.  With  15,000  mercenaries,  whom  he 
had  to  train  into  Roman  discipline,  he  took  Carthage,  defeated 
Gelimer  the  Vandal  king,  and  carried  him  captive,  in  534,  to 
grace  the  first  triumph  witnessed  in  Constantinople.    In  reward 
for  these  services  Belisarius  was  invested  with  the  consular 
dignity,  and  medals  were  struck  in  his  honour.    At  this  time  the 
Ostrogothic  kingdom,  founded  in  Italy  by  Theodoric  the  Great, 
was  shaken  by  internal  dissensioni,  of  which  Justinian  resolved 
to  avail  himself.    Accordingly,  Belisarius  invaded  Sicily;  and, 
after  storming  Naples  and  defending  Rome  for  a  year  against 
almost  the  entire  strength  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  he  concluded 
the  war  by  the  capture  of  Ravenna,  and  with  it  of  the  Gothic 
king  Vitiges.    So  conspicuous  were  Belisarius*s  heroism  and 
military  skill  that  the  Ostrogoths  offered  to  acknowledge  him 
emperor  of  the  West.    But  his  loyalty  did  not  waver;   he 
rejected  the  proposal  and  returned  to  Constantinople  in  540. 
Next  year  he  was  sent  to  check  the  Persian  king  Chosroes  (Anu- 
ahirvan);  but,  thwarted  by  the  turbulence  of  his  troops,  he 
achieved  no  decisive  result.    On  his  return  to  Constantinople  he 
hved  under  a  cloud  for  some  time,  but  was  pardoned  through 
the  influence  of  Antom'na  with  the  empress.    The  Goths  having 
meanwhile  reconquered  Italy,  Belisarius  was  despatched  with 
utterly  inadequate  forces  to  oppose  them.    Nevertheless,  during 
five  campaigns  he  held  his  enemies  at  bay,  until  he  was  removed 
from  the  command,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was  entrusted 
to  the  eunuch  Narscs.    Belisarius  remained  at  Constantinople 
in  tranquil  retirement  until  5S9i  when  an  incursion  of  Bulgarian 
savages  spread  a  panic  through  the  metropolis,  and  men's  eyes 
'Were  once  more  turned  towards  the  neglected  veteran,  who 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  peasants  and 
soldiers,  and  repelled  the  barbarians  with  his  wonted  courage 
and  adroitness.    But  this,  like  his  former  victories,  stimulated 
Justinian's  envy.  The  saviour  of  his  country  was  coldly  received 
and  left  unrewarded  by  his  suspicious  sovereign.  Shortly  after- 
wards Belisarius  was  accused  of  complicity  in  a  conspiracy 
a^nst  the  emperor  (s6a);  his  fortune  was  confiscated,  and  he 
was  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  his  palace.    He  was  liberated  and 
restored  to  favour  in  563,  and  died  in  565. 

Tbc  fiction  of  Belisarius  wandering  as  a  blind  beggar  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Mannontel  in  his  BHisaire^  and  by  various  painters  and  poets, 
is  first  heard  of  in  the  loth  century.  Gibbon  justly  calls  Beli- 
sarius the  Africanus  of  New  Rome.  He  was  merciful  as  a 
conqueror,  stem  as  a  disdpUnarian,  enterprising  and  wary  as  a 
general:  while  his  courage,  loyalty  and  forbearance  seem  to 
have  been  almost  unsullieid.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  a 
eood  tactidan,  but  not  a  great  strategist. 

AuTHORiTiEs.~Procopius.  D«  BtUis  and  Histcria  Arcana  (be«t 
edition  by  J.  Haury.  IQ05.  1907):  tee  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  (ed. 
Bury.  vol.  4):  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders  (vol.  4):  J.  B. 
Bury.  Later  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.:  Diehl,  Justinien  (Paris,  1901). 

(J.  B.  B.) 
BSUT  (signifying  the  "  lady,"  par  excellence).  In  the  Baby- 
lonian religion  the  designation  of  the  consort  of  Bel  (q.v.).  Her 
real  name  was  Nin-lil,  t.e.  the  "  lady  of  power,"  if  the  explanation 
suss^^ted  in  Bel  for.  the  second  element  is  correct.  She  is  also 
desi8»at«<>  u  Nin-Khar-sag,  *'  Lady  of  the  mountain,"  which 
stands  in  some  relationship  to  Im-Rhar-sag,  "storm 
nxatain  "—the  name  of  the  staged  tower  or  sacred  edifice  to 


Bel  at  Nippur.  As  the  consort  of  En-lil,  the  goddess  Nin-lil  or 
Belit  belongs  to  Nippur  and  her  titles  as  "  ruler  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  and  "  mother  of  the  gods  "  are  all  due  to  her  position 
as  the  wife  of  Bel.  While  recognised  by  a  temple  of  her  own  in 
Nippur  and  honoured  by  rulers  at  various  times  by  having  votive 
offerings  made  in  her  honour  and  fortresses  dedicated  in  her 
name,  she,  as  all  other  goddesses  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  with 
the  single  exception  of  Ishtar,  is  overshadowed  by  her  male 
consort.  The  title  Belit  was  naturally  transferred  to  the  great 
mother-goddess  Ishtar  after  the  dedine  of  the  cult  at  Nippur, 
and  we  also  find  the  consort  of  Marduk,  known  as  Sarpanit, 
designated  as  Belit,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  Marduk,  after 
the  rise  of  the  city  of  Babylon  as  the  seat  of  hitf  cult,  becomes  the 
Bel  or  "  lord  "  of  later  days.  (M.  Ja.> 

BELIZE,  or  Bauze,  the  capital  and  principal  seaport  of 
British  Honduras,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  17*  39'  N.  and 
88"  ix'  W.  Pop.  (1904)  9969.  Belize  occupies  both  banks  of 
the  river  Belize,  at  its  mouth.  Its  houses  are  generally  built  of 
wood,  with  high  roofs  and  wide  verandahs  shaded  by  cocoanut 
or  cabbage  palms.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  court  house, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  government  house,  at  the  southern 
end.  Fort  George,  towards  the  north,  the  British  bank  of 
Honduras,  the  hospital,  the^  Roman  Catholic  convent,  and  the 
Wcsle^n  church,  which  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  all. 
Mangrove  swamps  surround  the  town  and  epidemics  of  cholera, 
yellow  fever  and  other  tropical  diseases  have  been  frequent; 
but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  mitigated  to  some  extent 
by  the  high  tides  which  cover  the  marshes,  and  the  invigorating 
breezes  which  blow  in  from  the  sea.  Belize  is  connected  by 
telegraph  and  telephone  with  the  other  chief  towns  of  British 
Honduras,  but  there  is  no  railway,  and  communication  even  by 
road  is  defective.  The  exports  are  mahogany,  rosewood,  cedar, 
logwood  and  other  cabinet- woods  and  dye-woods,  with  cocoanuts, 
sugar,  sarsaparilla,  tortoiscshcll,  deerskins,  turtles  and  fruit, 
especially  bananas.  .Brcadstuffs,  cotton  fabrics  and  hardware 
arc  imported. 

Belize  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  French  balise, 
"  a  beacon,"  as  no  doubt  some  signal  or  light  was  raised  here 
for  the  guidance  of  the  buccaneers  who  once  infested  this  region. 
Local  tradition  connects  the  name  with  that  of  Wallisor  Wallace, 
a  Scottish  buccaneer,  who,  in  1638,  settled,  with  a  party  of 
logwood  cutters,  on  St  George's  Cay,  a  small  island  off  the  town. 
In  the  x8th  century  the  names  Wallis  and  Belize  were  used 
interchangeably  for  the  town,  the  river  and  the  whole  country. 
The  hbtory  of  Beb'ze  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  Briti&h  Honduras  (q.  v.). 

BELIAME,  ALBXAVDRB  (i843~x9o6),  French  writer,  was  bom 
at  VUliers-le-Bel,  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  36th  of  November  1843. 
He  spent  part  of  his  childhood  in  England  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  in  London.  His  lectures  on  English  literature  at  the 
Sorbonne,  where  a  chair  was  created  expressly  for  him,  did  much 
to  promote  the  study  of  English  in  France.  In  1905-1906  he 
was  Qark  lecturer  on  English  literature  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  died  at  Domont  (Seine-et-Oise)  on  the  X9th  of 
September  1906.  His  best  known  book  was  a  masterly  study 
of  the  conditions  of  literary  life  in  England  in  the  x8th  century 
illustrated  by  the  lives  of  Dryden,  Addison  and  Pope.  This 
book,  Le  Pvilic  et  Us  hommes  de  lettres  en  Anglelerre  au  X  VIII* 
n>de  (x88x),  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  on  the  appear- 
anceofthesecond  edition  in  1897.  Hewasagood  Shakespearian 
scholar,  and  his  editions  of  Macbeth,  Othello  and  Julius  Caesar 
also  received  an  academic  prize  in  1903. 

BELKNAP,  JEREMY  (X744-X798),  American  author  and 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Boston  on  the  4th  of  June  1 744,  and  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1763. 
In  X767  he  became  minuter  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  remaining  there  until  1787,  when  he  removed 
to  Federal  Street  church,  Boston.  He  u  recognized  as  the 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  in  1793 
became  an  oveneer  of  Harvard.  He  died  at  Boston  on  the 
30th  of  June  -1798.  Belknap's  chief  works  are:  History  of 
New  Hampshire  (1784*1793);    An  Historical  Account  of  those 
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persons  who  hate  been  distinguished  in  Anurica,  generally  known 
as  American  Biography  (1793-1794);  The  Foresters  {1792),  &c. 

BEUOTAP,  WILUAM  WORTH  (x8a9-x89o),  American 
Boldier  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  on  the 
asnd  of  September  1829.  Entering  the  Union  army  in  1861, 
he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth  and  Vicksburg, 
as  major  of  the  15th  Iowa  volunteers.  In  the  Atlanta 
campaign  under  Sherman  he  gained  considerable  distinction, 
rising  successively  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1864 
and  major-general  in  1865.  During  the  four  years  that  followed 
he  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Iowa,  leaving  that  post  in 
1869  to  become  secretary  of  war.  In  1876,  in  consequence  of 
unproved  accusations  of  corruption,  he  resigned.  He  died  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  X3th  of  October  1890. 

BELL,  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  (1847-  ).  American 
inventor  and  physicist,  son  of  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1847.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  the  university  of 
London,  and  removed  with  his  father  to  Canada  in  1870.  In 
187  a  he  became  professor  of  vocal  phsrsiology  in  Boston  IJniver- 
rity.  In  1876  he  exhibited  an  apparatus  embodying  the  results 
of  his  studies  in  the  transmission  of  sound  by  electricity,  and  this 
invention,  with  improvements  and  modifications,  constitutes 
the  modem  commercial  telephone.  He  was  the  inventor  also  of 
the  pbotophone,  an  instrument  for  transmitting  sound  by 
variations  in  a  beam  of  light,  and  of  phonographic  apparatus. 
Later,  he  interested  himself  in  the  problem  of  mechanical  fii^t. 
He  published  many  scientific  monographs,  including  a  memoir 
on  the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety  in  the  human  race. 

BBLU  ALEXANDER  MELVILLE  (18x9-1905),  American 
educationalist,  was  bom  at  Edinbur^,  Scotland,  on  the  xst  of 
March  18x9.  He  studied  under  and  became  the  principal  assiA- 
ant  of  his  father,  Alexander  Bell,  an  authority  on  phonetics 
and  defective  speech.  From  X843  to.  X865  he  lectured  on  elocution 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  1865  to  1870  at  the 
university  of  London.  In  x868,  and  again  ixi  1870  and  X87X,  he 
lectui^  in  the  Lowell  Institute  course  in  Boston.  In  1870  he 
became  a  lecturer  on  philology  at  (^een's  College,  Kingston, 
Ontario;  and  in  i88x  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  by  the  "  visible 
q>eech  "  method  of  orthoepy,  in  which  the  alphabetical  characters 
of  his  own  invention  were  graphic  diagrams  of  positions  and 
motions  of  the  organs  of  speech.  He  held  hi^^  rank  as  an 
authority  on  physiological  phonetics  (^.v.)  and  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  orthoepy,  elocution  and  education,  including 
Steno- Phonography  (X852);  Letters  and  Sounds  (i8s8);  The 
Standard  Elocutionist  (x86o);  Principles  of  Speech  and  Diaionary 
of  Sounds  (X863);  Visible  Speech:  The  Science  of  Universal 
Alphabetic  (1867);  Sounds  and,  their  Rdatums  (x88x);  Lectures 
on  Phonetics  (X885);  A  Popular  Manual  of  Visible  Speech  and 
Vocal  Physiology  (X889);  World  English:  the  Universal  Langnage 
(x888);  The  Science  of  Speech  (1897);  The  Fundamentals  of 
Elocution  (X899). 

See  John  Hiu.  Alexander  MOnOe  BeU  (^'ashington,  1906). 

BELL*  ANDREW  (x7S3-x83a),  British  divine  and  educational- 
ist, was  bom  at  St  Andrews  on  the  a7th  of  March  1753.  He 
graduated  at  th^  university  there,  and  afterwards  q>ent  some 
years  as  a  tutor  in  Virginia,  U.S.A.  On  his  return  he  took  orders, 
and  in  1787  sailed  for  India,  where  he  held  eight  army  chap- 
laincies at  the  same  time.  In  1789  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  male  orphan  asylum  at  Madras,  and  having  been  obliged 
from  scarcity  of  teachers  to  introduce  the  system  of  mutual 
tuition  by  the  pupils,  found  the  scheme  answer  so  well  that  he 
became  convinced  of  its  universal  applicability.  In  1797,  after 
his  return  to  London,  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  explaining 
his  views  on  education.  Little  public  attention  was  drawn 
towards  the  "  monitorial  "  plan  till  Joseph  Lancaster  (^.v.).  the 
Quaker,  opened  a  school  in  Southwark,  conducting  it  in  accord- 
ance with  Bell's  principles^  and  improving  on  his  system.  The 
success  of  the  method,  and  the  strong  support  given  to  Lancaster 
by  the  whole  body  of  Nonconformists  gave  immense  impetus  to 
the  movement.    Similar  schools  were  established  in  great 


numbers;  and  the  members  of  the  Chttrch  of  Knghnd,  >>*«««"^ 
alarmed  at  the  patronage  of  such  schools  resting  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  dissenters,  resolved  to  set  up  similar  instituticms  ia 
which  their  own  principles  should  be  inculcated.  In  1807  Bdl 
was  called  from  his  rectory  of  Swanage  in  Dorset  to  organize  s 
system  of  schools  in  accordance  with  these  views,  and  in  x&ii 
became  superintendent  of  the  newly  formed  "  National  Sodctj 
for  Promoting  the  Educatwn  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church."  For  his  valuable  services  he  was  in  sob« 
degree  recompensed  by  his  preferment,  to  a  prebend  of  West- 
minster, and  to  the  mastership  of  Shcrbum  bo^ital,  Duzhas. 
He  tried,  but  without  success,  to  plant  his  system  In  So>tk2Ki 
and  on  the  continent.  He  died  on  the  S7th  of  January  x8j3,  at 
Cheltenham,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  great 
fortune  was  bequeathed  almost  entirely  for  educational  purposes. 
Of  the  £xao,ooo  given  in  trust  to  the  provost  of  St  Andrews,  t«o 
dty  ministers  and  the  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university,  hall 
was  devoted  to  the  founding  of  the  important  school,  called  tk 
Madras  College,  at  St  Andrews;  £xo,ooo  was  left  to  each  of  the 
large  dties,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Inverness  and  Abcnkes. 
for  school  puiposes;  and  £10,000  was  also  given  to  the  lU/pl 
Naval  School. 

Southey's  Life  of  Dr  Bdl  (3  vols.)  is  very  tedious:  J.  D.  Mttkk- 
John's  An  Old  Educational  Rgormer  is  coacoe  and  aocnrate. 

BELL.  SIR  CHARLES  (X774-X843),  Scottish  anatomist,  wu 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  November  1774,  the  youngest  son  of  tk 
Rev.  William  Bell,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Qnirdi  ci 
Scotland;  among  his  brothers  were  the  axutomist,  J<^  Bdl 
and  the  jurist,  G.  J.  Bell.  After  attending  the  hi^  school  aod 
the  imiversity  of  Edinburi^,  he  embraced  the  ptofcasioa  ci 
medicine,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  off  anaiosiy, 
under  the  direction  of  his  brother  Jo^.  His  first  work,  entitkd 
A  System  of  Dissections,  ex^ining  the  onatamj  of  Ike  knma 
body,  the  manner  of  displaying  the  parts,  and  tkeir  varidia  a 
disease,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1798,  while  he  was  st21 
a  pupil,  and  for  many  years  was  considered  to  be  a  vabable 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.  In  z8oa  he  publskd 
a  series  of  engravings  of  original  drawings,  showing  the  anstocr 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  qrstem.  These  drawings,  which  are 
remarkable  for  artistic  skill  and  finish,  were  taken  from  (iis> 
sections  nuide  hy  Bell  for  the  lectures  or  demonstiatic»s  he  gsve 
on  the  nervous  system  as  part  of  the  course  off  anatotacal 
instruction  of  his  brother.  In  1804  he  wrote  the  third  volnae, 
containing  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  off  the  oigus 
of  special  sense,  of  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  fay  Joha 
and  Charles  Bell.  In  Novembo'  of  the  same  year  he  augnted 
to  London,  and  from  that  date,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  kept  19 
a  reguUir  correq>ondence  with  his  brother  George,  mftdi  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Letters  of  Sir  Charles  BeU,  ftc.,  X87&  The 
earlier  letters  of  this  correspondence  show  how  npidfy  be  rose 
to  distinction  in  a  field  where  success  was  difficult,  as  it  was 
already  occupied  l^  such  men  mh  John  Abemethy,  Sir  Asiky 
Cooper  and  Henry  Cline.  Before  leaving  Edinborgh,  he  h^H 
written  his  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression,  which  was 
published  in  London  soon  after  his  arrival  and  at  once  attrsctcd 
attention.  His  practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  his  skill  asa: 
artist  <]ttalified  him  in  an  exceptional  maimer  for  sndi  a  work. 
The  object  of  this  treatise  was  to  describe  the  amngenMSts  tv 
which  the  influence  of  the  mind  is  propagated  to  the  nmsoifar 
frame,  and  to  give  a  rational  explanati<m  of  the  wnsnxbr  move- 
ments, which  usually  accompany  the  various  eiBoy.irwis  aad 
passions.  One  ^>edal  feature  was  the  inqsoitance  attributed 
to  the  re^iratory  arrangements  as  a  source  of  expression,  and  i: 
was  shown  how  the  physician  and  surgec»  mi^t  derive  inforxu- 
tion  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  ixnportant  diy«s  bv 
observing  the  expression  of  bodily  suffering.  This  worL,  apart 
from  its  value  to  artists  and  p^diologxsts,  is  of  interest  htstofv 
cally,  as  there  is  no  doubt  the  investigatimis  of  the  author  i^o 
the  nerVous  supply  of  the  musdes  of  expression  iixhKed  him  to 
prosecute  inquiries  which  led  to  his  great  disoovcaes  ia  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  i8xx  BeU  published  his  iy<w/^bgo/<W^aiiHwj^i*>Bwia> 
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ia  wluch  he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  different  functions 
of  the  nerves  coiresponding  with  their  relations  to  different 
parts  of  the  brain;  his  latest  researches  were  described  in  T/u 
Nervous  System  of  ike  Human  Body  (1830),  a  collection  of  papers 
read  by  him  before  the  Royal  Society.  He  discovered  that  in  the 
nervotu  trunks  there  are  special  sensory  filaments,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  transmit  impressions  from  the  periphery  of  the 
body  to  the  sensorium,  and  special  motor  filaments  which  convey 
motor  impressions  from  the  brain  or  other  nerve  centre  to  the 
muKles.  He  also  showed  that  some  nerves  consist  entirely  of 
sensory  filaments  and  are  therefore  sensory  nerves,  that  others 
are  composed  of  motor  filaments  and  are  therefore  motor  nerves, 
whilst  a  third  variety  contains  both  kinds  of  filaments  and  are 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  sensory-motor.  Furthermore,  he 
indicated  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  divided  into 
separate  parts,  each  part  having  a  special  function — one  part 
ministering  to  motion,  the  other  to  sensation,  and  that  the  origin 
of  the  n^ves  from  one  or  other  or  both  of  those  sources  endows 
them  with  the  peculiar  property  of  the  division  whence  they 
spring.  He  also  demonstrated  that  no  motor  nerve  ever  passes 
through  a  ganglion.  Lastly,  he  showed,  both  from  theoretical 
considerations  and  from  the  result  of  actual  experiment  on  the 
living  animal,  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 
fMtor,  while  the  posterior  are  sensory.  These  discoveries  as  a 
whole  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  in  physiology  since  that 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  William  Harvey.  They  were 
not  only  a  distinct  and  defim'te  advance  in  scientific  knowledge, 
but  from  them  flowed  many  practical  results  of  muchimportance 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Bell  should  hiave  viewed  his  results  with  exultation.  On 
the  26th  of  November  1807,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  George: — 
"  I  have  done  a  more  interesting  nova  anatomia  cerebri  ktmani 
than  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  I  lectured  it  yesterday.  I 
prosecuted  it  last  night  till  one  o'clock;  and  I  am  sure  it  wiU 
be  well  received."  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  he  wrote: — 
*'  I  really  think  this  new  anatomy  of  the  brain  will  strike  more 
than  tint  discovery  of  the  lymphatics  being  absorbents." 

In  r807  he  produced  a  System  of  Comparative  Surgery,  in  which 
sntgeiy  is  respuded  almost  wholly  from  an  anatomical  and 
operative  point  of  view,  and  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  the 
use  of  medicinal  substances.    It  placed  him,  however,  in  the 
highest  rank  of  English  writers  on  surgery.    In  1809  he  re- 
linquished his  professional  work  in  London,  and  rendered 
meritorious  services  to  the  wounded  from  Corufia,  who  were 
brought  to  the  Haslar  hospital  at  Portsmouth.    In  z8ic  he  pub* 
fished  a  series  of  Letters  concerning  the  Diseases  of  the  Uretkra^ 
m  which  he  treated  of  stricture  from  an  anatomiod  and  patho- 
Jb^cal  point  of  view.    In  z8i  a  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  hospital,  a  post  he  retained  for  twenty-four  years. 
He  was  also  professor  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  surgery  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  for  many  years  teaclier 
of  anatomy  in  the  school  which  used  to  exist  in  Great  Windmill 
Street.    In  1815  he  went  to  Brussels^  treat  the  woimded  of 
the  battle  of  Waterioo.    In  x8i6,  1817  and  x8i8,  he  published 
a  series  of  Quarterly  Reports  of  Cases  in  Surgery;  in  x8az  a  volume 
of  coloared  plates  with  dsscriptive  letterpress,  entitled  Illustra- 
tions/if  tks  gteat  operations  of  Surgery,  Trepan,  Hernia,  Amputa- 
tion and  LiiMotomy,  and  in  1824  Observations  on  Ii^uries  of  the 
Spine  and  a/  the  Thigh  Bone.    On  the  formation  of  University 
College,.  G^wer  Street,  he  was  for  a  short  time  head  of  the 
medical  detriment.    In  1832  he  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  on  the  "  Organs  of  the  Human  Voice,"  in  which 
he  gave  many  illustrations  of  the  physiological  action  of  these 
parts,  and  in  1833  a  Bridgewater  treatise.  The  Hand:  its  Mechan- 
ism and  Vital  Endowments  as  evincing  Design.    Along  with  Lord 
Bfougham  he  annotated,  and  illustrated  an  edition  of  Palcy's 
Natural   Theology,  published  in  1836.    The  Royal  Society  of 
London  awarded  to  him  in  1829  the  first  annual  medal  of  that 
year  given  by  George  IV.  for  discoveries  in  science;  and  when 
WJUiam  IV.  ascended  the  throne,  Charles  Bell  received  the 
bonoixr  of  knighthood  along  with  a  few  other  men  distinguished 
in  science  and  literature. 


In  1836  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
was  offered  to  him.  He  was  then  one  of  the  foremost  scientific 
men  in  London,  and  he  had  a  large  surgical  practice.  But  his 
opinion  was  "  London  is  a  place  to  live  in,  but  not  to  die  in  "; 
and  he  accepted  the  appointment  In  Edinburgh  he  did  not 
earn  great  local  professional  success;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  was  not  appreciated  as  he  deserved.  But  honours  came 
thick  upon  him.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  he  was  spoken 
of  as  greater  than  Harvey.  It  is  narrated  that  one  day  P.  J. 
Roux,  a  celebrated  French  physiologist,  dismissed  his  class 
without  a  lecture,  saying  "  C*est  asset,  messieurs,  vous  ava  vu 
Charles  Bell."  During  his  professorship  he  published  the  Institutes 
of  Surgery,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  (1838);  and  in  1841  he  wrote  a  volume 
of  Practical  Essays,  two  of  which,  "  On  Squinting,"  and  "  On 
the  action  of  purgatives,"  are  of  great  value.  He  died  at 
Hallow  Park  near  Worcester  on  the  28th  of  April  1842. 

BELL,  GBORGB  JOSBPB  (1770-1843),  Scottish  jurist,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  March  x  770.  He  was  an  elder 
brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  entered  the 
high  school,  but  he  received  no  university  education  further  than 
attending  the  lectures  of  A.  F.  Tytler,  Dugald  Stewart  and 
Hume.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
179X,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  attached  friends 
of  Francis  Jeffrey.  In  X804  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland,  which  he  subsequently  enlarged 
and  published  in  1826  under  the  title  of  Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  Scotland  and  on  the  principles  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudence — 
an  institutional  work  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  which  has 
had  its  value  acknowledged  by  such  eminent  jurists  as  Joseph 
Story  and  James  Kent.  In  1821  BeU  was  elected,  professor  of 
the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  in 
1831  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  principal  clerkships  in 
the  supreme  court.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
mission in  1833  to  inquire  into  the  Scottish  bankruptcy  law; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  chiefly 
drawn  up  by  himself,  many  benefidal  alterations  were  made. 
He  died  on  the  23rd  of  September  1843.  Bell's  smaller  treatise, 
Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  became  a  standard  text-book 
for  law  students.  The  Illustrations  of  the  Principles  is  also  a 
work  of  high  value. 

BELL,  HENRY  (1767-1830),  Scottish  engineer,  was  bom 
at  Torphichen,  Linlithgow^re,  in  1767.  Having  received 
the  ordinary  education  of  a  parish  school,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  a  millwright,  and,  after  qualifying  himself  as  a 
ship-modeller  at  Bo'ness,  went  to  London,  where  he  found 
employment  under  John  Rennie,  the  celebrated  engineer.  Re- 
turning to  Scotland  in  1790,  he  first  settled  as  a  carpenter  at 
Glasgow  and  afterwards  removed  to  Helensburgh,  on  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  where  he  pursued  his  mechanical  projects,  and  also 
found  occasional  employment  as  an  engineer.  In  January 
x8x2  he  placed  on  the  Clyde  a  steamboat  (which  he  named  the 
"  Comet ")  of  about  25  tons,  propelled  by  an  engine  of  three 
horse  power,  at  a  speed  of  7  m.  an  hoxir.  Although  the  honour 
of  priority  is  admitted  to  belong  to  the  American  engineer 
Robert  Fulton,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Fulton  had 
received  very  material  assistance  in  the  construction*  of  his 
vessel  from  BeU  and  others  in  Great  Britain.  A  handsome  sum 
was  raised  for  Bell  by  subscription  among  the  citizens  of  Glasgow; 
and  he  also  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  river  Clyde  a  pension 
of  £xoo  a  year.  He  died  at  Helensburgh  on  the  X4th  of  November 
x83a  A  monument  to  his  memory  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Qyde,  at  Dunglass,  near  Bowling. 

BELL,  HENRY  GLASSFORD  (i8o3-x874)>  a  ScotU'sh  lawyer 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  the  8th  of  November 
Z803.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Glasgow  high  school 
and  at  Edinburgh  University.  He  became  intimate  with  "  Delta" 
Moir,  James  Hogg,  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  and  others 
of  the  brilliant  staff  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  which  he  was 
drawn  by  his  political  sympathies.  In  1828  he  became  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  which  was  eventually  incor- 
porated in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronide.    He  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar  In  1832.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  sheriff-substitute 
of  Lanarkshire,  and  in  1867  he  succeeded  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
in  the  post  of  sheriff-principal  of  the  county,  an  office  which  he 
filled  with  distinguished  success.  In  283  z  he  published  Summer 
and  Winter  Uottrs^  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  that  on  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He  fxirther  defended  the  causeof 
the  unfortunate  queen  in  a  prose  Life  (2  vols.,  1828-1831). 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  a  preface  which  he 
wrote  to  Bell  and  Bains*s  edition  (1865)  of  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, and  Romances  and  Minor  Poems  (1866).  He  figures 
in  the  society  of  the  Noctes  Ambrosianae  as  "  Tallboys."  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  January  1874. 

BELL,  JACOB  (1810-1859),  British  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  sth  of  March  18 10.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  education,  he  joined  his  father  in  business  as  a 
chemist  in  Oxford  Street,,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  the 
chemistiy  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  those  on 
medicine  at  King's  College.  Always  keenly  alive  to  the  interests 
of  chemists^  in  general,  Bell  conceived  the  idea  of  a  society  which 
should  (it  once  protect  the  interests  of  the  trade,  and  improve 
its  status,  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  xsth  of  April  1841!, 
it  was  resolved  to  found  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  Bell  carried  his  scheme  through  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties,  and  further  advanced  the  cause  of  pharmacy  by 
establishing  the  Pkarmaceutical  Journal^  and  superintending 
its  publication  for  eighteen  years.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1843.  One  of  the  first  abuses 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  new  body  was  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  by  unqualified  persons,  and  in  1845  Bell  drew  up  the 
draft  of  a  biU  to  deal  with  the  matter,  one  of  the  provisions  of 
which  was  the  recognition  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  the 
governing  body  in  aU  questions  connected  with  pharmacy. 
For  some  time  after  this  the  question  of  pharmaceutical  le^sla- 
tion  was  widely  discussed.  In  1850  Bell  successfully  contested 
the  borough  of  St  Albans  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  advo- 
cate his  proposals  for  reform  more  effectually  in  parliament. 
In  1851  he  brought  forward  a  bill  embodying  th^  proposals. 
It  passed  its  second  reading,  but  was  considerably  whittled 
down  in  committee,  and  when  eventually  it  became  law  it  only 
partially  represented  its  sponsor's  intentions.  BeU  was  the 
author  of  an  Historical  Sketch  if  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  in 
Great  Britain.    He  died  on  the  X2th  of  June  1859. 

BELL,  JOHN  (1691-X780),  Scottish  traveller,  was  bom  at 
Antermony  in  Scotland  in  1691,  and  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  In  17 14  he  set 
cut  for  St  Petersburg,  where,  through  the  introduction  of  a 
countryman,  he  was  nominated  medical  attendant  to  Valensky, 
recently  appointed  to  the  Persian  embassy,  with  whom  he 
travelled  from  1715  tQZ7x8.  The  next  four  years  he  spent  in 
an  embassy  to  China,  passing  through  Siberia  and  the  great 
Tatar  deserts.  He  had  scarcely  rested  from  this  last  journey 
when  he  was  summoned  to  attend  Peter  the  Great  in  his  perilous 
expedition  to  Derbend  and  the  Caspian  Gates.  The  narrative 
of  this  journey  he  enriched  with  interesting  particulars  of  the 
public  and  private  life  of  that  remarkable  prince.  In  1738  he 
was  sent  by  the  Russian  government  on  a  mission  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  which,  accompanied  by  a  single  attendant  who  spoke 
Turkish,  he  proceeded  in  the  midst  of  winter  and  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  returning  in  May  to  St  Petersburg.  It  appears  that 
after  this  he  was  for  several  years  established  as  a  merchant 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  married  in  1746.  In  the  following 
year  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Antermony,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1780.  His  travels,  published 
at  Glasgow  in  X763,  were  speedily  translated  ipto  French,  and 
widely  circulated  in  Europe. 

BELL,  JOHN  (x  763-1 8  20),  Scottish  anatomist  and  surgieon, 
an  elder  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  X  2th  of  May  x  763.  After  completing  his  professional  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  he  carried  on  from  1790  in  Surgeons'  Square 
an  anatomical  lecture-theatre,  where,  in  spite  of  much  opposition, 
due  partly  to  the  unconservative  character  of  his  teaching,  he 
attracted  large  audiences  by  his  lectures,  in  which  he  was  for  a 


time  assisted  by  his  younger  brother  Cfaules.  In  t793*x79S  he 
published  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wctmds,  sod  ia 
x8oo  he  became  involved  in  an  unfortunate  oontrovezsy  vith 
James  Gregory  (1753-X82X),  the  professor  of  ihedliciae  at  Edin- 
burgh. Gregory  in  x8oo  attacked  the  system  whereby  tht 
fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  acted  ia 
rotation  as  surgeons  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  with  the  result 
that  the  yotmger  fellows  were  excluded.  Bdl,  who  was  azDocg 
the  number,  composed  an  Answer  for  the  Junior  Members  (1800), 
and  ten  yeazs  later  pul)lished  a  collection  of  Letters  en  Profesnotd 
Character  and  Manners,  which  he  had  addressed  to  Gregory. 
After  his  exclusion  from  the  infirmary  he  ceased  to  lecture  lod 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  practice.  In  z8i6  he  was  iojmtd 
by  a  fan  from  his  horse  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Italy 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  istk  <rf 
April  x82a  His  works  also  included  Principles  of  Surgery  (1801), 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  which  went  through  settnl 
editions  and  was  translated  into  German,  and  ObsmaHons  m 
Italy,  published  by  his  widow  in  1825. 

BEUL,  JOHN  <i797-x869),  American  poUtical  leader,  was  bora 
near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  Z5th  of  February  1797.   He 
graduated  at  Uie  university  of  Nashville  in  18x4,  and  in  1S17 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  but  retiring  after  one  tenn.  he 
devoted  himself  for  ten  years  to  the  study  and  thepractioeof 
the  law.    From  1827  until  X84X  he  was  a  member  of  the  natioaal 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  from  June  1834  to  >Uidk 
1835  he  was  the  speaker,  and  in  which  .he  was  conspicuous  ss  a 
debater  and  a  conservative  leader.    Though  he  entered  political 
life  as  a  Democrat,  he  became  estranged  from  his  party's  leader, 
President  Jackson,  also  a  Teimessean,  and  after  1835  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  South.    In  Maxdt  X841  he 
became  the  secretary  of  war  in  President  Harrison's  cafaiiiet, 
but  in  September,  after  the  death  of  Harrison  and  the  ruptme 
between  the  Whig  leaders  and  Pre^dent  Tyler,  he  resigned  this 
position.    From  X847  until  1859  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  attracted  attention  by  his  ability  in  dehate 
and  his  political  independence,  being  one  of  two  Soathoa 
senators  to  vote  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854  asi 
against  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton  ct  pRh 
slavery  constitution  in  x  858.    Strongly  oonscrrative  by  tcmpen- 
ment  and  devoted  to  the  Union,  he  ardently  desired  to  prneat 
the  threatened  secession  of  the  Southern  states  in  1860,  asd 
was  the  candidate,  for  the  presidency,  of  the  Constitutknal 
Union  Party,  often  called  from  the  names  of  its  candidates  ht 
the  presidency  and  the  vice-presidency  (Edward  Everett)  the 
"  Bell  and  Everett  Party,"  which  was  nude  up  largely  of  former 
Whigs  and  Southern  "  Know-Nothings,"  opposed  sectioaafissi, 
and  strove  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  union.    The  party 
adopted  no  platfoxtn,  and  discarding  all  other  Issues,  resolved 
that  "  it  is  both  the  part  of  patriotism  and  of  duty  to  leoogBixe 
no  political  principle  other  than  the  constitution  of  the  cooatiy, 
the  union  of  the  states,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."    B^ 
was  defeated,  but  received  a  popular  vote  of  587,830  (xMstly 
cast  in  the  Southem  states),  and  obtained  the  dectonl  votes  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — ^39  altogether,  ont  of  a  total 
of  303.    Bell  tried  earnestly  to  prevent  the  secession  of  his  o«n 
state,  but  after  the  issue  of  President  Lincoln's  prodamatiQ3 
of  the  xsth  of  April  x86x  calling  on  the  various  states  for  vohm- 
teers,  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  when  TenxiesMe  joiaed  the 
Confederacy  BeU  "  went  with  his  state."    He  took  no  pait  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  died  on  the  xoth  of  September  1869. 

BELL*  ROBERT  (1800-1867),  Irish  man  of  letten.  was  bore  at 
Cork  on  the  x6th  of  January  x8oo.  He  was  educated  at  THaity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  one  of  the  fonnden  of  the  Dubiia 
Historical  Society.  In  1828  he  settkd  in  London,  where  he 
edited  a  weekly  paper,  the  AUas,  and  until  1841  was  engaged 
in  journalism,  and  afterwards  in  mbcellaneous  litcrazy  weak.  ^  He 
died  on  the  1 2th  of  April  1867.  His  most  important  wock  b  his 
aimoUted  edition  of  the  Bn^isk  Poets  (24  vols..  X854-XS5T; 
new  ed.,  29  vols.,  x866),  the  works  of  each  poet  being  pi^rfacsd  by 
a  memoir.  For  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopaedia  he  wrote :  History 
of  Russia  (3  vols.,  1836-X838);  lAm  of  Em^isk  Poets  (1  vol&« 
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1839) ;  a  continuation,  with  W.  Wallace,  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's History  of  England  (vols,  iv.-z.,  1830-1840);  and  the  fifth 
volume  (1840}  of  the  Lives  of  the  British  AdmiralSf  begun  by 
R.  Southey.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund, 
and  well  known  f Or  hi?  open-hearted  generosity  to  fellow  men  of 
ktters. 

BELL,  a  hollow  metaUic  vessel  used  for  making  a  more  or  less 
loud  noise  (A.S.  bcllan,  to  bellow;  Mid.  £ng.  "to  bell";  cf. 
"  As  loud  as  bcUeth  winde  in  helle,"  in  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame, 
in.  7 13).  Bells  are  usually  cup-like  in  shape,  and  are  constructed 
so  as  to  give  one  fundamental  note  when  struck.  The  term  docs 
not  strictly  include  gongs,  cymbals,  metal  plates,  resonant  bars 
of  metal  or  wood,  or  tinkling  ornaments,  such  as  e.g.  the  "  bells  " 
upon  the  Jewish  high  priest's  dress  (Exodus  xzyiii.  32);  nor  Is 
it  necessary  here  to  deal  with  the  common  useful  varieties  of 
sheep  or  cow  bells,  or  bells  on  sledges  or  harness.  For  house 
bells  see  the  end  of  this  article.  A  " diving-bell"  (see  Dzvcxs) 
is  only  so  called  from  the  analogy  of  its  shape. 

The  main  interest  of  bells  and  bell-ringing  has  reference  to 
church  or  tower  bells,  their  history,  construction  and  uses. 

Early  Bells, — Of  bells  before  the  Christian  era  there  is  no 
trustworthy  evidence.    The  instruments  which  summoned  the 
Romans  to  public  baths  or  processions,  or  that  which  Ludan 
(a.d.  x8o)  describes  as  set  in  motion  hy  a  water-dock  (clepsydra) 
to  measure  time,  were  probably  cymbals  or  resonant  plates  of 
metal,  like  the  timbrels  (corybantia  aera,  Virg.  Aen.  iii.xzi) 
used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  or  the  Egyptian  sistrum^  Which 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  rattle.    The  earliest  Latin  word 
for  a  bell  {campand)  is  late  Latin  of  the  4th  or  5th  century 
A.D.;  and  the  first  application  of  bells  to  churches  has  been 
ascril^d  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania  about  a.o.  400. 
There  is,  however,  no  confirmation  of  this  story,  which  may  have 
arisen  from  the  words  campana  and  nola  (a  small  bell);  and  in  a 
letter  from  Paulinus  to  the  emperor  Scverus,  describing  very 
fully  the  decoration  of  his  church,  the  bishop  makes  no  mention 
of  bells.    It  has  been  maintained  with  somewhat  more  reason 
that  Pope  Sabinianus  (604)  first  used  church  bells;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  they  were  introduced  into  France  as  early  as  550. 
In  the  7th  century  Bede  mentions  a  bell  brought  from  Italy 
by  Benedict  Biscop  for  his  abbey  at  Wcarmouth,  and  speaks 
of  the  sound  of  a  bell  being  well  known  at  Whitby  Abbey  at  the 
time  of  St  Hilda's  death  (680).    St  Dunstan  hung  many.in  the 
loth  ceAtury;  and  in  the  lith  they  were  not  uncommon  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany.    It  issaid  that  the  Greek  Christians 
were  unacquainted  with  bells  till  the  gth  century;  but  it  is 
known  that  for  political  reasons,  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks  in  1453,  their,  use  was  forbidden  lest  they 
should  provide  a  popular  signal  for  revolt. 

Several  old  bells  are  extant  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales; 
the  oldest  arc  often  quadrangular,  made  of  thin  iron  plates 
hammered  and  riveted  together.  A  well-known  spedmen  is 
St  Patrick's  bell  preserved  at  Belfast,  called  Clog  an  eadhachta 
Phatraic,  "  the  beU  of  St.  Patrick's  will."  It  is  6  in.  high,  5 
broad,  4  deep,  adorned  with  gems  and  gold  and  silvef  filigree- 
work;  it  is  inscribed  xogx  and  1105,  but  it  is  probably  alluded  to 
in  Ulster  annals  in  552.  (For  Scottish  bells,  see  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Archaedogical  Museum^  Edinburgh,  for  1856.) 

Tbe  four-sided  bell  of  the  Irish  missionary  St  Gall  (646)  Is 
preserved  at  the  monastery  of  St  Gall,  Switzerland.  In  these 
early  times  bcUs  Were  usually  small;  even  in  the  zith  century 
a  bell  presented  to  the  church  at  Orleans  weighing  2600  fb  was 
thought  large.  In  the  13th  century  larger  bolls  were  cast.  The 
bell  JacqueUne  of  Paris,  cast  in  X400,  wdghed  15,000  lb;  another 
Paris  bell  of  1472,  25,000  lb;  and  the  famous  Amboise  bell  at 
Rouen  (1501)  36,364  lb. 

To  these  scanty  records  of  the  early  history  of  bells  may  be 
added  the  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of  bells  by  Hieronymus 
^f  asius,  in  his  work  De  Tintinnabulis:—i.  Tintinnahulum,  a  little 
bell,  otherwise  called /mnio/um,  for  refectory  or  dormitory,  accord- 
ins  ^^  Joannes  Bclcthus,  but  Guillaume  Durand  names  squUla  for 
the  refectory;  a-  Pelasius,  or  larger  "  broad-brimmed  hat "  bell; 
3.  Codon,  orifice  of  trumpet,  a  Greek  hand-bell;  4.  Nola,  a  very 


small  bell,  used  in  the  choir,  according  to  Durand ;  5.  Campana,  a 
large  bell,  first  used  in  the  Latin  churches  in  the  steeple  (Durand) , 
in  the  tower  (Belethus);  6.  SquUla^  a  shrill  little  bell.  We  read 
of  cymbalum  for  the  doister  (Durand)  or  campanula  for  the 
doister  (Bdethus);  nolula  or  dupla  in  the  dock;  stgnum  in 
the  tower  (e.g.  in  the  Excerptions  of  St  Egbert,  750);  the  Portu- 
guese still  call  a  bell  sino. 

Bell-founding. — ^The  earliest  bells  were  probably  not  cast, 
but  made  of  plates  riveted  together,  like  the  bells  of  St  Gall 
or  Belfast  above  mentioned.  The  bell-founder's  art,  originally 
practised  in  the  monasteries,  passed  gradually  into  the  hands 
of  a  professional  dass,  by  whom,  in  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  espedally,  were  gradually  worked  out  the  piindplcs 
of  construction,  nuxture  of  metals,  lines  and  proportions,  now 
generally  accepted  as  necessary  for  a  good  bcU.  In  England 
some  of  the  early  founders  were  peripatetic  artificers,  who 
travelled,  about  the  country,  setting  up  a  temporary  foundry 
to' cast  bells  wherever  they  were  wanted.  Miles  Graye  (c.  i6so), 
a  celebrated  East  Anglian  founder,  carried  on  his  work  in  this 
fashion,  and  In  old  churchwardens'  accounts  are  sometimes 
found  notices  of  payment  for  the  casting  of  bells  at  places  where 
no  regxilar  foundry  is  known  to  have  existed.  The  chief  centres 
of  the  art  in  medieval  times  were  London,  York,  Gloucester 
and  Nottingham;  and  bells  by  e.g.  "John  of -York"  (x4th 
century),  Samuel  Smith,  father  and  son,  of  York  (1680-1730), 
Abraham  Rudhall  and  his  descendants  of  Gloucester  (X684- 
1774)1  ^fot  (i6th  century),  Lester  and  Pack  (1750),  Christopher 
Hodson  of  London  (who  cast  "  Great  Tom  "  of  Oxford,  x68x> 
and  Richard  Phelps  (17x6)  are  still  in  high  repute.  The  White- 
chapd  Bell  Foundry  (now  Mears  and  Stainbank),  established 
by  Robert  Mot  in  1 570,  incorporated  the  business  of  the  Rudhalls> 
Lester  and  Pack,  Phelps,  Briant  and  others,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  firms  of  bell-founders;  others  being  Warner 
and  Sons  of  Spitalfields  and  Taylor  &  Co.,  Loughborough,  the 
founders  of  "  Great  Paul "  for  St  Paul's  cathedral  (i88x).  Of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  founders  the  firms  Of  van  den  Gheyn  (xsso), 
Hemony  (1650),  Aerschodt  &  Wagheven  at  Louvain  and  others 
have  a  great  reputation  in  the  Low  Countries,  especially  for 
"  carillons,"  such  as  those  at  Antwerp  or  Bruges,  a  form  of 
bell-music  which  has  not  taken  much  root  in  England,  despite 
the  advocacy  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawds,  who  proclaimed  its 
superiority  to  English  change-ringings 

Bell-metal  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  In  the  proportion 
of  4  to  X.  In  Henry  IIL's  reign  it  was  a  to  x.  In  Layard's 
Nineveh  bronze  bells,  it  was  xo  to  i.  Zinc  and  lead  are  used  in 
small  bells.  The  thickness  of  the  bell's  edge  is  about  one-tenth 
of  its  diameter,  and  its  height  is  twelve  times  its  thickness. 

Bells,  like  viols,  have  been  made  of  every  conceivable  shape 
within  certain  limits.  The  long  narrow  bell,  the  quadrangular^ 
and  the  mitre-shaped  in  Europe  at  least  indicate  antiquity, 
and  the  graceful  curved-inwardly-midway  and  full  trumpet- 
mouthed  bell  indicates  an  age  not  earlier  than  the  x6th  century. 

The  bell  is  first  designed  on  paper  according  to  the  scale  of 
measurement.  Then  the  crook  is  made;  which  is  a  kind  of  double 
wooden  compass,  the  legs  of  which  are  respectively  curved  to 
the  shape  of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  bell,  a  space  of  the 
exact  form  and  thickness  of  the  bell  being  left  betwixt  them. 
The  compass  Is  pivoted  on  a  stake  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  casting-pit.-  A  stufiing  of  brickwork  is  built  round  the  stake, 
leaving  room  for  a  fire  to  be  lighted  inside  it.  The  outside  of  this 
stuffing  is  then  padded  with  fine  soff  day,  well  mixed  and  bound 
together  with  calves'  hair,  and  the  inner  leg  of  the  compass  run 
round  it,  bringing  it  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  inside  of  the  bell. 
Upon  this  core,  well  smeared  with  grease,  is  fashioned  the  false 
day  bell,  the  outside  of  which  is  defined  by  the  outer  leg  of  the 
compass.  Inscriptions  are  now  moulded  in  wax  on  the  outside 
of  the  day-beU;  these  are  carefully  smeared  with  grease,  then 
lightly  covered  with  the  finest  day,  and  then  with  coarser  day, 
until  a  solid  mantle  is  thickened  over  the  outside  of  the  day  beU. 
A  fire  is  now  lighted,  and  the  whole  baked  hard;  the  grease  and 
wax  inscriptions  steam  out  through  holes  at  the  top,  leaving 
the  sham  day  bell  baked  hard  and  tolerably  loose,  between  th<t 
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cor$  and  the  cop€  or  manAe.  The  cope  is  then  lifted,  the  day 
bell  broken  up,  the  cope  let  down  again,  enclosing  now  between 
itself  and  the  core  the  exact  shape  of  the  bell.  The  metal  is  then 
boiled  and  run  molten  into  the  mould.  A  large  bell  vdll  take 
several  weeks  to  cool.  When  extricated  it  ought  to' be  scarcely 
touched  and  should  hardly  require  tuning.  This  is  called  its 
maiden  state,  and  it  used  to  be  so  soxight  after  that  many  bells 
were  left  rough  and  out  of  tune  in  order  to  claim  it. 

BeU  Tones  and  Tuning, — A  good  bell,  fairly  struck,  should 
give  out  three  distinct  notes — a  "  fundamental "  note  or  "  tonic  "; 
the  octave  above,  or  "nominal";  and  the  octave  below,  or 
«  hum-note,"  (It  als6  gives  out  the  "  third  "  ^d  "  fifth  " 
above  the  fundamental;  but  of  these  it  is  less  necessary  to  take 
notice.)  Very  few  bells,  however,  have  any  two  of  these  notes, 
and  hardly  any  all  three,  in  unison — the  "  hum-notes  "  being 
generally  a  little  sharper,  and  the  "  fundamentals "  a  little 
flatter,  than  their  respective  "  nominals."  In  tuning  a  "  ring  " 
or  series  of  beUs,  the  practice  of  founders  has  hitherto  been  to 
take  one  set  of  notes  (in  England  usually  the  nominals,  on  the 
continent  the  fundamentals)  and  put  these  into  tunc,  leaving 
the  other  tones  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  in  different 
circumstances  different  tones  assert  themselves.  Thus,  when 
bells  are  struck  at  considerable  intervals,  the  fundamental  notes 
being  fuller  and.more  pifcrsistcnt  are  more  prominent;  but  when 
stru^  in  rapid  succession  (as  in  English  change-ringing  or 
with  the  higher  bells  of  a  Belgian  "  carillon,"  which  take  the 
"  air  ")  the  higher  tone  of  the  *'  nominal  "  is  more  perceptible. 
The  irJiarmonious  character  of  many  Belgian  carillons,  and  of 
certain  Belgian  and  French  rings  in  En^and,  is  ascribed  by 
Canon  A.  B.  Simpson  (in  his  pamphlet.  Why  Bdls  sound  oui  of 
Tune,  1897)  to  neglect  of  the  "  nominals,"  the  fundamentals 
only  being  tuned  to  each  other.  To  tune  a  series  of  bells  properly, 
the  fundamental  tone  of  each  bell  must  be  brought  into  true 
octave  with  its  nominal,  and  the  whole  series  of  bells,  thus 
rectified,  put  into  tune  with  each  other.  The  "  hum-note  " 
of  each,  which  is  the  tone  of  the  whole  mass  of  metal,  should  also 
be  in  tune  with  the  others.  If  flatter  than  the  nominal,  it  cannot 
be  sharpened:  but  if  sharper  (as  is  more  usual),  it  may  be  flattened 
by  thinning  the  metal  near  the  crown  of  the  belL  The  great  bell 
("  Great  Paul ")  cast  by  Messrs  Taylor  for  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  has  aU  its  tones  in  true  harmony,  except  that  the  tone 
next  above  the  fundamental  (Eb)  is  a '"  fourth  "  (Ab)  instead 
of  a  "  third  "  (G  or  Gb).  The  great  bell  cast  by  the  same  founders 
for  Beverley  Minster  is  in  perfect  time;  and  with  the  improved 
machinery  now  in  use,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not* 
henceforth  be  the  case  with  all  church  bells. 

The  quality  of  a  bell  depends  not  only  on  the  casting  and  the 
fineness  and  mixture  of  metals,  but  upon  the  due  proportion  of 
metal  to  the  calibre  of  the  bell.  The  larger  the  bell  the  lower 
the  tone;  but  if  we  try  to  make  a  large  E  bcU  with  metal  only 
enough  for  a  smaller  F  bell,  the  E  bell  will  be  puny  and  poor.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  for  a  peal  of  bells  to  give  the  pure  chord 
of  the  ground  tone  or  key-note,  third,  fifth  and  octave,  the 
diameters  are  required  to  be  as  thirty,  twenty-four,  twenty, 
fifteen,  and  the  weights  as  eighty,  forty-one,  twenty-four  and 
ten. 

History  and  Uses  of  Bdls.-^Thc  history  of  bells  is  full  of 
romantic  interest.  In  civilized  times  they  have  been  intimately 
associated,  not  only  with  all  kinds  of  religious  and  social  uses, 
but  with  almost  every  important  historical  event.  Their  influence 
upon  architecture  is  not  less  remarkable,  for  to  them  indirectly 
we  probably  owe  most  of  the  famous  towers  in  the  world. 
Church  towers  at  first,  pernaps,  scarcely  rose  above  the  roof, 
being  intended  as  hntems  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  addition 
to  theirheight  was  in  all  likelihood  suggested  by  the  more  common 
use  of  bells. 

Bells  early  summoned  soldiers  to  arms,  as  well  as  Christians 
to  church.  They  soimdedthe  alarm  in  fire  or  tumult;  and  the 
rights  of  the  burghers  in  thieir  bells  were  jealously  guarded. 
Thu&  the  diief  bell  in  the  cathedral  often  belonged  to  the  town, 
not  to  the  cathedral  chapter.  The  curiew,  the  Carolus  and 
St  Mary's  bdl  in  the  Antwerp  tower  all  belong  to  the  town;  the 


rest  are  the  property  of  the  chapter.  He  who  ccMnmanded  the 
bell  commanded  the  town;  for  by  that  sound,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  he  could  rally  and  concentrate  his  adherents.  Hcnoe  a 
conqueror  commonly  acknowledged  the  pditical  importance  of 
bells  by  melting  them  down;  and  the  cannon  of  the  oooqnered 
was  in  turn  melted  up  to  supply  the  garrison  with  beQs  to  be  used 
in  the  suppression  of  revolts.  Many  a  bloody  chapter  in  histary 
has  been  rung  in  and  out  by  bells. 

On  the  third  day  of  Easter  1282,  at  the  lining  of  the  Sdfiaa 
vespers  (which  have  given  their  name  to  the  affair),  8000  Frendi 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  John  of  Prodda,  who  had  tfam 
planned  to  free  Sidly  from  Charles  of  Anjou.  On  the  24th  d 
August,  St  Bartholomew's  day,  1571,  bells  vshercd  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  to  the  numb«r,  it  is  said,  of 
ioo,ooa  BeUs  have  rung  alike  over  slaughtered  and  ransonoed 
dties;  and  far  and  wide  throughout  Europe  in  the  hour  of 
victory  or  irreparable  loss.  At  the  news  of  Nelson's  trimapli 
and  death  at  Trafalgar,  the  bells  of  Chester  rang  a  merry  paX 
alternated  with  one  deep  toll,  and  similar  incidents  could  be 
multiplied. 

There  are  many  old  customs  connected  with  the  use  of  diiirck 
bells,  some  of  which  have  died  out,  while  others  remain  here  and 
there.  The  best  known  and  perhaps  oldest  of  these  is  the 
"  Curfew "  {cou9re-feu)f  first  enforced  (though  not  perhaps 
introduced)  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  England  as  a  s^nal  for 
all. lights  and  fires  to  be  extinguished  at  8  pjl — probably  to 
prevent  nocturnal  gatherings  of  disaffected  subjects.  In  wMSf 
towns  it  survived  into  the  zQth  century  as  a  signal  for  dosisg 
shops  at  8  or  9;  and  it  is  still  kept  up  in  various  places  as  as  old 
custom;  thus  at  Oxfdrd  the  familiar  boom  of  "Tom's"  lot 
strokes  is  still  the  signal  for  dosing  college  gates  at  9.  Tbe 
largest  and  heaviest  bells  were^used  for  the  Curfew,  to  cai^  the 
sound  as  far  as  posable,  as  it  did  to  Milton's  ear,  suggesting  the 
descriptive  lines  in  //  Penseroso  (74-75) : — 

'*  Oft*  on  a  plot  of  riniw  ground. 
I  hear  the  far-off  curiew  sound 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore. 
Swinging  alow  with  sullen  roar.** 

Gray's  allusion  in  the  Elegy  is  well  known;  as  also  axe  those  of 
Shakespeare  to  the  dves  "  that  rejoice  to  hear  the  solenut 
curfew  "  {Tempest),  or  the  fiend  that  "  begins  at  curfew  aad 
walks  till  the  first  cock  "  {King  Lear);  or  Milton's  in  Cemus 
to   the  ghost   "that   breaks    his  magic  chains  at  curfev 
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tune. 

Among  secular  uses  connected  with  churdi  bdb  are  the 
"  Mote  "  or  "  Common  "  bell,  summoning  to  munidpalorotkt 
meetings,  as  e.g.  the  7th  at  St  Mary's,  Stamford,  toQed  fcr 
quarter,  sessions,  or  the  bell  at  St  Mary's,  Oxford,  for  Deetisfi 
of  Convocation.    In  some  places  one  of  the  bells  is  known  as  the 
"  Vestry  BdL"    The  '*  Pancake  Bell,"  stiU  rung  here  and  tbeie 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  was  originally  a  summons  to  confcsEBoa 
before  Lent;  the  "  Harvest  BeU  "  and  "  Seeding  BeU  "  called 
labourers  to  thdr  work;  while  the  "  Gleaning  Bdl "  fixed  tie 
hours  for  beginning  or  leaving  off  gleaning,  so  that  everyofie 
might  start  fair  and  have  an  even  chance.    The  "  Oven  Bdl  "^ 
gave  notice  when  the  lord  of  the  manor's  oven  was  ready  for  bis 
tenants  to  bake  their  bread;  the  "  Market  Bdl "  was  a  sigul 
for  selling  to  begin;  and  in  some  country  districts  a  drarch  bell 
is  still  rung  at  dinner  time.    The  general  diffusion  of  docks  sad 
watches  has  rendered  bdls  less  necessary  for  marking  the  e^ats 
of  daily  life;  and  most  of  these  old  customs  have  dlhcr  £s- 
appeaied  or  are  fast  'disappearing.    At  Stnssburg  a  large  bdl 
of  d^t  tons  weight,  known  as  the  "  Holy  Ghost  Bdl,"  is  ody 
rung  when  two  fires  are  seen  in  the  town  at  once;  a  **  stflra- 
bdl "  warns  travellers  in  the  plain  of  storms  approaching  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  "  Thor  Glocke  "  (gate  bdO  P^^^ 
signal  for  opening  or  shutting  the  dty  gates.    On  the  Emopeaa 
continent,  eq>ecially  in  countries  which,  like  Belgium  and 
Holland,  were  distracted  by  constant  war,  beUs  acquired  great 
public  importance.    They  were  formally  baptixed  with  w**^ 
ceremonies  (as  also  in  England  in  pre-Refonnatioo  days),  the 
noubilities  of  a  town  or  church  standing  as  sponsors;  and  they 
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were  very  generally  f  upposed  to  have  the  power  of  scaring  away 
evil  spirits. 

Other  old  aistoms  are  naturally  connected  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical uses  of  bells.  The  "  Passing  Bell/'  rung  for  the  dying, 
is  now  generally  rung  after  death;  the  ancient  mode  of  indicating 
the  sex  of  the  deceased,  viz.  two  pulls  for  a  woman  and  three 
for  a  man  being  still  veiy  common,  with  many  varying  customs 
as  regards  the  interval  after  death  or  the  bell  to  be  used,  e.g. 
smaller  bells  for  children  and  females,  and  larger  ones  for  aged 
men;  the  tenor  bell  being  sometimes  reserved  for  the  death  of 
the  incumbent,  or  of  a  bishop  or  member  of  the  royal  family. 
"  Burial  Peals,"  once  common  at  or  after  funerals  to  scare  away 
the  evil  spirits  from  the  soul  of  the  departed,  though  discoxiraged 
by  bi9h<^s  as  early  as  the  X4th  century,  were  kept  alive  by 
popular  superstition,  and  only  finally  checked  in  Puritan  times; 
but  they  have  been  revived,  since  the  spread  of  change-ringlng, 
in  the  "mufBed  peals"  now  frequently  rung  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  deceased  persons  of  public  or  local  importance,  or  the 
short  *'  Couches"  on  hand -bells  sometimes  rung  at  the  grave  by 
the  comrades  of  a  deceased  ringer.  The  "  Scnnon-Bell,"  nmg 
in  pre-Reformation  times  to  give  notice  that  a  sermon  was  to 
be  preached  (cf.  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV.,  PL  II.  iv.  2.  4-7), 
survives  in  some  places  in  a  custom  of  ringing  the  tenor  bell 
before  a  ser\nce  with  a  sermon;  and  a  sioiilar  custom  before 
ft  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commtuiion  preserves  the  memory  of 
the  "  Sacrament  Bell."  The  ancient  "  Sanctus  "  or  "  Sancc  " 
bell  hung  on  the  rood-screen  or  in  a  small  bell  cot  on  the  chancel 
gable,  and  sounded  three  times  when  the  priest  said  the  Ter- 
sanctus  (Holy,  Holy,  Holy)  in  the  office  of  mass,  was  specially 
obnoxious  to  Puritan  zeal,  and  few  of  them  survived  the  Refor- 
mation. An  early  morning  bell,  rung  in  many  places  for  no 
apparent  reason,  is  probably  a  relic  of  the  i4M  Maria  or  Angelus 
bcU.  The  inscription  on  some  old  bells,  Ledum  fuge,  discuie 
somnum  ("  Away  from  bed,  shake  off  sleep  "),  points  to  this  use, 
as  also  does  the  name  "  Gabriel "  applied  to  the  bell  used  for 
ringing  the  Angelus.  In  old  times  bells  were  generally  named 
at  their  baptism,  after  the  Virgin  Mary  or  saints,  or  their  donors; 
thus  the  beUs  at  Oseney  Abbey  in  the  xjth  century  were  called 
Hautclere,  Doucement,  Austyn,  Marie,  Gabriel  and  John; 
sometimes  they  were  known  by  mere  nicknames,  such  as  "  Great 
(or  "  Mighty  ")  Tom  "  at  Oxford,  or  "  Big  Ben,"  "  Great  Paul," 
&c,  in  recent  times. 

Bell  Inscriptions. — ^The  names  of  bells  were  often  stamped 
upon  them  in  the  casting;  whence  arose  inscriptions  upon  church 
bells,  giving  in  monkish  Latin  the  name  of  some  saint,  a  prayer 
to  the  Virgin,  or  for  the  soul  of  the  donor,  or  a  distich  upon 
the  function  of  the  bell  itself;  e.g. — 

*'  Funcra  plango.  fuljgura  frango,  Sabbata  panso, 
Excito  lento*,  dissipo  ventos,  pace  cruentos. 
(I  mourn  for  death,  I  brealc  the  lightning.  I  fix  the  Sabbath,  I 
rouse  the  lazy,  I  scatter  the  winds,  I  appease  the  cruel) 

The  character  of  the  lettering  and  the  foundry  marks  upon 
old  bells,  are  of  great  assistance  in  determining  their  date. 
Sometimes  a  set  of  bells  has  each  a  separate  verse,  e.g.  on  a  ring 
of  five  in  Bedfordshire: — 

f  St.  *'  Hoc  sigsum  Petri  pulsatum  nomine  Christi." 
(This  emblem  of  Peter  u  struck  in  the  name  of  Christ.) 

2ad.  "  Nomen  Magdalene  campana  sonat  melode." 
(This  bell  named  Magdalen  sounds  melodiously.) 

frd.       "  Sit  nomen  Domini  bcncdictum  semper  in  eum." 
Mav  the  name  of  the  Lord  always  be  blesMsd  upon  him,  i.e.  on 
the  beu  when  struck.) 
4  th.       "  Musa  Raphaelb  sonat  auribus  Immanuclia." 

(The  music  of  Raphael  sounds  in  the  ear  of  Immanuel.) 

5th.  "  Sum  Rosa  pulsata  mundique  Maria  vocata." 
(I,  Maria,  am  struck  and  called  the  Rose  of  the  world.) 

The  names  of  these  five  bells  were  thus:— Peter,  Magdalen, 
(?)  Jesus,  Raphael  and  Mary. 

Other  inscriptions  take  the  form  of  an  invocation  or  prayer 
for  the  bell  itself,  its  donor  or  those  who  hear  it,  e.g. — 

"  Augustine    tuam    campanaro    protege    sanam." 
(Augustine,  protect  thy  bell  and  keep  it  sound.) 
in    12 


**  Sancte  Johannes,  on  pro  animabus  Johannts  Pudsey,  milit'is, 
et  Mariae,  consortae  suae.' 

(St  lohn,  prey  for  the  souls  of  John  Pudsey,  knight,  and  Maiy 
hb  wife.) 

"  Protege  pure  via  quos  convoeo  virgo  Maria." 
(Guard  in  the  way  those  whom  I  pure  Virgin  Mary  call.) 

The  "  Mittags  Glocke  "  (mid-day  bell)  at  Strassburg,  taken 
down  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  bore  the  legend: 
"Vox  ego  sum  vitae;  voco  vos;  orete  venite." 
(I  am  the  voice  of  life:  I  call  you:  come  and  pray.) 

A  bell  in  Rouen  cathedral,  melted  down  in  1793,  was  inscribed: 

*'  Je  suis  (jeorge  d'Ambois, 
Qui  trente  aoque  mtlle  pots; 
Mais  lui  qui  roc  pesera 
Trente  six  mille  me  trouvera." 

(I  am  George  d'Ambois,  weighing  33,000  lb;  but  he  who  weighs 
me  will  find  me  36,000.) 

A  similar  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  cast  on  the  largest 
of  the  bells  placed  by  Edward  III.  in  a  "  docher  "  or  bell  hut 
in  the  Little  Cloisters  at  Westminster: 

"  King  Edward  made  mec  thirty  thousand  weight  and  three. 
Take  mee  down  and  wey  mee  and  more  you  shall  find  mec. 

On  the  "Thor  Glocke  "  at  Strassburg  above  mentioned  are 

the  words: — 

"  Dieses  Thor  Glocke  das  ent  mal  schallt 
Als  man  1618  sahlt 
Dass  Mgte  jahr  regnct  man 
Nach  doctor  Luther  Jubal  jahr 
Das  Eds  hinaus  das  Gut  hinein 
Zu  l&uten  soil  igr  arbcit  aeyn." 

The  reference  is  to  the  year  1517,  when  Luther  began  his 

crusadCi  and  the  verse  may  be  Englished  as  follows: — 

When  firet  ringcth  thu  Gate  Bell 

1618  ycare  we  tell. 

We  reckon  this  a  year  to  be 

From  Dr  Luther's  jubilee. 

To  rinK  out  ill,  the  good  ring  in. 

Its  daily  task  shall  now  begin. 

Large  Bells. — There  are  a  few  bells  of  world-wide  renown, 
and  several  others  more  or  less  celebrated.  The  great  bell  at 
Moscow,  "  Tsar  Kolokol,"  which,  according  to  the  inscription, 
was  cast  in  1733,  was  in  the  earth  103  years  and  was  raised  by 
the  emperor  Nicholas  in  1836.  The  present  bell  seems  never 
to  have  been  actually  hung  or  nmg,  having  been  cracked  in 
the  furnace;  and  it  now  stands  on  a  raised  phitform  in  the 
middle  of  a  square.  It  is  used  as  a  chapel.  It  weighs  about 
xSo  tons,  height  19  ft.  3  in.,  circimiference  60  ft.  9  in.,  thickness 
2  ft,  weight  of  broken  piece  zi  tons.  The  second  Moscow  bell, 
the  largest  in  the  world  in  actual  use,  weighs  128  tons.  In  a 
pagoda  in  Upper  Burma  hangs  a  bell  16  ft.  in  diameter,  weighing 
about  80  tons.  The  great  bell  at  Peking  weighs  53  tons;  Nan- 
king, 32  tons;  Olmutz,  17  tons;  Vieima  (171 1),  17  tons; 
Notre  Dame  (1680),  17  tons;  Erfurt,  13  tons;  Great  Peter, 
York  Minster,  recast  in  1843,  i^l  ^ons;  Great  Paul,  at  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  16}  tons;  Great  Tom  at  Oxford,  7}  tons;  Great 
Tom  at  Lincoln,  5}  tons.  Big  Ben  of  the  Westminster  Clock 
Tower  weighs  13}  tons;  it  was  cast  by  George  Mears  under 
the  direction  of  the  first  Lord  Grimthorpe  (£.  Beckett  Denison) 
in  1858.  Its  four  quarters  were  cast  by  Warner  in  1856.  The 
"  Kaberglocke "  of  Cologne  cathedral,  recast  in  1S75,  with 
metal  from  French  cannon  captured  in  1870-1S71,  weighs  27^ 
tons. 

These  large  bells  are  either  not  moved  at  all,  or  only  slightly 
swung  to  enable  the  clapper  to  touch  their  side;  in  some  cases 
they  are  struck  by  a  hammer  or  beam  from  outside.  The  heaviest 
ringing  peals  in  England  are  those  at  Exeter  and  St  Paul's 
cathedrals,  tenors  72  cwt  and  62  cwt.  respectively. 

Bell-ringing. — The  science  and  art  of  bell-ringing,  as  practised 
upon  church  and  tower  bells,  falls  under  two  main  heads: — (i) 
Mechanical  ringing,  in  connexion  with  the  machinery  of  a  clock 
or  "carillon";  (2)  Ringing  by  hand,  by  means  of  ropes  attached 
to  the  fittings  of  the  bells,  whereby  the  bell  itself  is  either  moved 
as  it  hangs  mouth  downwards  sufficiently  for  the  clapper  just 
to  touch  its  side  (called  technically  "chiming");  or  is  swung 
round  nearly  full  circle  with  its  mouth  uppermost  (technically 
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"  ringing  ")>  in  which  case  the  impact  of  the  clapper  is  much 
heavier,  and  the  sound  produced  is  consequently  louder  and  more 
far-reaching.  Mechanical  ringing  is  more  common  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  especially  in  Belgium  and  Flanders;  ringing 
by  hand  is  more  common  in  England,  where  the  development 
of  change-ringing  (^ee  below)  has  brought  it  into  prominence. 

(z)  Mechanical  ringing  is  effected  by  a  system  of  wires  con- 
nected with  small  hammers  striking  the  bells,  usually  on  their 
outside,  and  worked  either  by  connexion  with  the  machinery 
of  a  clock,  so  as  to  play  tunes  or  artificially  arranged  chimes 
at  definite  intervak;  or  with  a  key-board  resembling  that  of 
an  organ.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  familiar  in  the  chimes 
(Cambridge,  Westminster,  &c.)  heard  from  many  towers  at  the 
striking  of  the  hours  and  quarters;  or  in  hymn  tunes  played  at 
intervals  {e.g.  of  three  hours)  upon  the  church  bells.  The  second 
method  is  peculiar  to  the  "  carillon  "  (q.v.),  as  found  everywhere 
in  Belgium,  where  with  a  set  of  from  20  or  30  to  60  or  70  bells 
a  much  wider  scope  for  tunes  and  harmonies  b  provided  than 
in  English  belfries,  few  of  which  have  more  thzjo,  one  octave  of 
bells  in  one  key  only  and  none  more  than  x  2  bcUs.  The  carillons 
at  Louvain  and  Bruges  contain  40  bells,  and  that  of  Mechlin 
44,  while  in  the  tower  of  Antwerp  cathedral  there  are  upwards  of 
90  bells,  for  the  largest  of  which,  cast  in  1507,  Charles  V.  stood 
sponsor  at  its  consecration. 

(3)  Ringing  by  Hand. — Church  bells  may  be  "  chimed  "  or 
"  rung  "  (see  above).  One  man  can,  as  a  rule,  chime  three  bells, 
with  a  rope  in  each  hand  and  one  foot  in  the  loop  of  another; 
but  by  the  use  of  an  "  Ellacombe  "  or  other  chiming  apparatus 
one  man  can  work  six,  eight  or  ten  bells.  Some  prefer  the 
quieter  sound  of  chiming  as  an  introduction  to  divine  service, 
but  where  a  band  of  ringers  is  available  and  change-ringing  is 
practised  the  bells  as  a  rule  arc  rung.  The  practice  of "  clocking  " 
a  bell,  in  which  the  dapper,  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  it 
and  pulled  from  below,  is  allowed  to  swing  against  the  bell  at 
rest,  is  often  employed  to  save  trouble;  but  the  jar  is  very 
likely  to  crack  the  bdl.  In  tinging,  or  in  true  chiming,  the  bell 
is  in  motion  when  struck. 

For  ringing,  a  bell  is  pulled  up  and  "  set "  mouth  uppermost. 
She  (to  ringers  a  bell  is  feminine)  is  then  pulled  off,  first  at 
"  handstroke  "  (i.€.  with  the  hands  on  the  "  sally  "  or  tufted 
portion  of  the  rope,  a  few  feet  from  its  lower  end)  and  then  at 
"  back-stroke  "  in  the  reverse  direction  (with  the  hands  nearer 
the  lower  end,  the  rope  having  at  the  previous  pull  coiled  round 
three-quarters  of  the  wheel's  circumference),  describing  at  each 
pull  almost  a  full  circle  till  she  comes  back  to  the  upright  position. 
At  each  revolution  the  swing  is  chiefly  done  by  the  weight  of  the 
bell,  the  ringer  giving  a  pull  of  just  sufficient  strength  to  bring 
the  bell  back  into  the  upright  position;  otherwise  its  swing 
would  become  gradually  shorter  till  it  remained  at  rest  mouth 
downwards. 

Ckange-ringing.-^Vfhcn  a  given  number  of  bells  are  rung  over 
and  over  again  in  the  same  order,  from  the  highest  note,  or 
"  treble,"  to  the  lowest,  or  "  tenor  " — x,  a,  3, 4i  Si  6.  7 — ^they  are 
said  to  be  rung  in  "  rounds."  "  Changes  "  are  variations  of  this 
order— «.^.  2x3547  ^i  2314567;  and  "change-ringing" 
is  Uie  art  of  ringing  bells  in  "  changes,"  so  that  a  different 
*'  change  "  or  rearrangement  of  order  is  produced  at  each  pull 
of  the  bell-zopes,  until,  without  any  repetition  of  the  same 
change,  the  bells  come  back  into  "  rounds."  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  all  methods  of  change-ringing  is  that  each  bell,  after 
striking  in  the  first  phice  or  "  lead/'  works  gradually  "  up  "  to 
the  last  place  or  "  behind,"  and  "  down  "  again  to  the  first,  and 
that  no  bell  ever  shifts  more  than  one  place  in  each  change. 
Thus  the  ringer  of  any  bell  knows  that  whatever  his  position 
in  one  change,  his  place  in  the  next  will  be  either  the  same,  or  the 
place  before  or  the  place  after.  He  does  not  have  'to  learn  by 
heart  the  different  changes  or  variations  of  order;  nor  need  he, 
unless  he  is  the  "  conductor,"  know  the  exact  order  of  any  one 
change.  He  has  to  bear  in  mind,  first,  which  way  his  bell  is 
working,  viz.  whether  "  up  "  from  first  to  last  place,  or  "  down  " 
from  last  to  first;  secondly,  in  what  place  his  bcll  is  striking; 
thirdly,  what  bell  or  bcUs  are  striking  immediately  before  or 


after  him— this  being  ascertained  chiefly  by  "  rope-sight,**  ie. 
the  knack,  acquired  by  practice,  of  seeing  which  rope  is  being 
pulled  immediately  before  and  after  his  own.  He  most  also 
remember  and  apply  the  rules  of  the  particular  "method** 
which  is  being  rung.  The  following  table  representing  tl^  finst 
twenty  changes  of  a  "  plain  course  "  of  **  Grandsire  Triples  ** 
(for  these  terms,  see  below)  illustrates  the  subject-matter  of  this 
section: — 


1234567"  Rounds." 
3135476  (ist  change.) 
2314567 


3241 
3426 

436a 
4637 
6473 
6745 
7654 


(5th  change.) 


7561423  (loch  change.) 

5716243 
5172634 

1527364 

1253746 

2i57364(i5lhchanie.) 

25»3746 

5231476 

5324167 

3542617, 

3456271  (20ch  diange.) 


It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  ist  change  the  third  bdl  and 
at  the  15th  the  fifth  bell,  according  to  the  rule  of  this  *'  method.*' 
strikes  a  second  blow  in  the  third  place  ("  makes  third's  place  "). 
This  stops  the  regular  work  of  the  bells  which  at  the  previoas 
change  were  in  the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  places  (*'  in  4,  5,  6,  7  '1, 
causing  them  to  take  a  step  backwards  in  their  course  "  up  "  or 
"  down,"  or  as  it  is  technically  called,  to  "  dodge."  Were  it  net 
for  this,  the  bells  would  come  back  into  "rounds"  at  the  x^th 
change.  It  is  by  the  use  of  "  place-making  "  and  "  dodging/* 
according  to  the  rules  of  various  "  methods,"  that  the  required 
number  of  changes,  upon  any  number  of  bells,  can  be  produced. 
But  in  order  that  thb  may  be  done,  without  the  beOs  comisg 
back  into  "  rounds  "  (as,  e.g.  in  the  "  plain  course  "  of  Grmndsiie 
Triples,  above  given,  they  will  do  in  seventy  changes),  further 
modifications  of  the  "  coursing  order,"  called  technically  "  Bobs  ** 
and  "  Singles,"  must  be  introduced.  In  ringing,  notice  of  these 
alterations  as  they  occur  is  given  by  one  of  the  ringers,  who  acts 
as  "  conductor,"  calling  out  "  Bob  "  or  "  Single  "  at  the  right 
moment  to  warn  the  ringers  of  certain  beUs  to  make  the  requisite 
alteration  in  the  regular  work  of  their  bells.  (Hence,  in  rioting 
language,  to  "  call  "  a  peal  or  touch  » to  conduct  it.)  Particulars 
of  these,  as  of  other  details  of  change-ringing,  may  be  gaihcrcd 
from  books  dealing  with  the  technique  of  the  art;  but  tliey  are 
best  mastered  in  actual  practice.  The  term  "  single,"  applied 
to  five-bcU  ringing  meant  that,  as  the  first  three  bells  remained 
unchanged,  only  a  single  pair  of  bells  changed  places^  eg 
15432,  X5.423.  On  larger  numbers  of  t>ells  it  loses  th;s 
meaning;  but  the  effect  of  this  "  call  "  is  that  the  "  couisiag 
order  "  of  a  single  pair  of  bells  is  inverted.  The  origin  of  '*  Bob  "  is 
unknown.  As  a  "  call "  it  was  perhaps  adopted  as  a  short,  sharp 
sound,  easily  uttered  and  easily  heard  by  the  ringers.  .As 
applied  to  a  "  method  "  or  system  of  rin^ng  it  may  refer  to  the 
evolution  of  "  dodging,"  e.g.  in  "  Treble  Bob  "  to  the  zigzag 
"  dodging  "  path  of  the  treble  bcll;  but  none  of  the  old  writers 
attempts  to  explain  it 

The  number  of  possible  "  changes  "  on  any  given  series  of  bells 
may  be  ascertained,  according  to  the  mathematical  formula  of 
"permutations,"  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  bells  together. 
Tliuson  three  bells,  only  6  changes  or  variations  of  order(i  X2X3) 
can  be  produced;  on  four  bcUs,  xX2X3X4*34;  on  five, 
24X5'"X2o;  on  six,  x2oX6>b72o;  on  seven,  720X7 "5040. 
A  "  peal "  on  any  such  number  of  bells  is  in  ordinary  langoay 
the  ringing  of  all  the  possible  changes.  But  technically,  only 
the  full  extent  of  changes  upon  seven  bells,  usually  mag  with  a 
"  tenor  behind,"  is  called  a  "  peal ";  a  shorter  perfonaanoe 
upon  seven  or  more  bells,  or  the  full  extent  upon  less  than  sevea. 
being,  in  rin^g  parlance,  a  "  touch."  On  six  beOs  the  full 
extent  of  changes  must  be  repeated  continuously  seven  tixfies 
(720X7  "■5040),  and  on  five  bells  forty-two  times  (120X42 
B  5040)  to  rank  as  a  '  peal."  On  eight  or  more  belb  5000 
changes  in  round  numbers  is  accepted  as  the  minimnm  standard 
for  a  peal;  and  on  such  numbers  of  bells  up  to  tvrive  (the 
largest  number  used  in  changc-rin^ng),  peals  are  so  smsxgrd 
that  the  bells  come  into  rounds  at,  or  at  some  point  bcyx»d. 
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5000  changes.  As  many  as  16,000  changes,  occupying  from  nine 
to  ten  hours,  have  been  rung  upon  church  bells.  But  the  great 
physical  strain  upon  the  ringers — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
upon  those  who  are  within  hearing — ^makes  such  performances 
exceptional.  The  word  "peal"  is  often,  though  incorrectly,  used 
(i)  for  a  set  of  church  bells  ("  a  peal  of  six,"  "  a  peal  of  eight "), 
for  which  the  correct  term  is  "a  ring"  of  bells;  (2)  for  any 
shorter  performance  than  a  full  peal  (e.g.  "  wedding-peal," 
*'  muffled  peal,"  &c.),  called  in  ringing  language  a  "  touch." 
Its  use  as  equivalent  for  "  method,"  found  in  old  campano- 
logical  works,  is  now  obsolete. 

Change-ringing  upon  five  bells  is  called  "  Doubles,"  upon 
seven  bells  '*  Triples,"  upon  nine  "  Caters  "  (Fr.  9uatre),  and 
upon  eleven  "  Cinques,"  from  the  fact  that  at  each  change  two, 
three,  four  or  five  pairs  of  bells  change  places  with  each  other. 
"  Doubles  "  can  be  and  are  rung  when  there  are  only  five  bells; 
but  as  a  rule  these  "  odd-bell "  systems  are  rung  with  a  "  tenor 
behind,"  i.e.  struck  at  the  end  of  each  change;  the  number  of 
bells  in  a  tower  being  usually  an  even  number — six,  eight,  ten 
br  twelve.     In  **  even-bell "  systems  the  tenor  is  "  nmg  in  " 
or  "  turned  in,"  i.e.  changes  with  the  other  bells,  and  a  different 
terminology  is  employed;  change-ringing  on  six  bells  being 
called  "  Minor ";  on  eight  bells,   "  Major ";  on   ten   bells, 
"  Royal ";    and    on    twelve,    "  Maximus."     The    principal 
"methods'"  of  change-ringing,  each  of  which  has  its  special 
rules,  are— (i)  "  Grandsire  ";  (2)  "  Plain  Bob  ";  (3)  "  Treble 
Bob  ";  (4)  "  Stedraan,"  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Fabian 
Stedroan,  about  1670.    In  "  Grandsire  "  the  treble  and  one  other 
bell,  in  '*  Plain  Bob  "  the  treble  alone,  has  a  "  plain  hunt,"  i.e. 
works  from  the  first  place,  or  "lead,"  to  the  last  place,  or 
"  behind,"  and  back  again,  without  any  dodging;  in  "  Treble 
Bob  "  the  treble  has  a  uniform  but  zigzag  course,  dodging  in 
each  place  on  its  way  up  and  down.    This  is  called  a  "  Treble 
Bob  hunt ";  and  under  these  two  heads,  according  to  the  work 
of  the  treble,  are  classified  a  variety  of  "  plain  methods  "  and 
"  Treble  Bob  methods,"  among  the  latter  being  the  so-called 
^*  Surprise  "  methods,  the  most  complicated  and  difilicult  of  all. 
"  Stedman's  principle,"  which  is  sui  generis^  consists  in  the  three 
front  bells  ringing  their  six  possible  changes,  while  the  remaining 
pair  or  pairs  of  bells  dodge.    It  is  thus  an  "  odd-bell "  method 
adapted  to  five,  seven,  nine  or  eleven  bells;  as  also  is  "  Grand- 
sire," thotti^  occasionally  rung  on  even  numbers  of  bells. 
"  Treble  Bob  "  is  always,  and  *'  Plain  Bob  "  generally,  rung 
on  even  numbers-^sx,  eight,  ten  or  twelve.    In  ringing,  whenever 
the  treble  has  a  iwiform  course,  unaffected  by  "  Bobs "  or 
"  Singes,"  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  other  changing  bells, 
according  to  the  place  in  which  they  meet  and  cross  its  path  from 
"  behind  "  to  the  "  lead."  The  order  in.  which  the  different  dodges 
occur,  and  the  "  course  bell,"  i.e.  the  bell  which  Jie  follows  from 
behind  to  lead,  are  also  useful,  and  on  large  numbers  of  bells 
mdtq>ensable,  guides  to  the  ringer. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  art  of  change-ringing  is  the  science 
of   '*  composing,"  i.e.  arranging  and  xmiting  by  the  proper 
**  calls,"  subject  to  certain  fixed  laws  and  conditions,  a  number 
of  c^roups  of  changes,  so  that  no  one  change,  or  series  of  changes 
represented  in  those  groups,  shall  be  repeated.    A  composition, 
Ions  or  short,  is  said  to  be  "  true  "  if  it  is  free  from,  "  false  " 
if  it  involves,  such  repetition;  and  the  body  of  ascertained  laws 
and    conditions  governing  true  composition  in  any  method 
constitutes  the  test  or  "  proof  "  to  be  applied  to  a  composition 
in  tb^t  method  to  demonstrate  its  truth  or  falseness.  Many  practi- 
cal ringers  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  principles  of  composition, 
and    are  content  with  performing  compositions  received  from 
composers,  or  published  in  ringing  books  and  periodicals.    An 
elaborate  statement  of  the  principles  of  composition  in  the 
*'  Grandsire  "  method  may  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  Snowdon's 
Grandsire^  (1888),  by  the  Rev.  C.  D.  P.  Da  vies.    Those  which 
apply  to  **  Treble  Bob  "  are  explained  in  Snowdon's  Treatise  on 
Treble  Bob,  Part  I.    But,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  no 
treatise  dealing  with  the  science  of  composition  as  a  whole;  nor  is 
it  possible  here  to  attempt  a  popular  exposition  of  its  principles. 
*  One  of  the  objects  kept  in  view  by  composers  is  musical 


effect.  Certain  sequences  or  contrasts  of  notes  strike  the  ear  as 
more  musical  than  others;  and  an  arrangement  which  brings 
up  the  more  musical  changes  in  quicker  succession  improves 
the  musical  effect  of  the  *'  peal "  or  "  touch."  On  seven  bells 
all  the  possible  changes  must  be  inserted  in  a  true  peal;  but  on 
larger  numbers  of  bells,  where  the  choice  is  from  an  immense 
number  of  possible  changes,  the  composer  is  free  to  select  those 
which  are  most  musical.  Unless,  however,  the  bells  of  any  given 
"  ring  "  are  in  perfect  tune  and  harmony  with  each  other,  their 
musical  effect  must  be  impaired,  however  well  they  are  rung. 
This  gives  importance  to  the  science  and  art  of  bell-tuning, 
in  which  great  progress  has  been  made  (see  above). 

The  art  of  scientific  change-ringing,  peculiar  to  England, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  evolved  before  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  Societies  or  gilds  of  ringers,  however,  existed 
much  earlier.  A  patent  roll  of  39  Henry  III.  (1255)  confirms 
the  "  Brethren  of  the  Guild  of  Westminster,  who  arc  appointed 
to  ring  the  great  bells  there,"  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  "  privileges 
and  free  customs  which  they  have  enjoyed  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor."  In  1602  (as  appears  from  a  MS.  in  the 
library  of  All  Soub'  College,  Oxford)  was  founded  a  society 
called  the  "  Scholarsof  Cheapside."  In  1637  began  the  "  Ancient 
Society  of  College  Youths,"  so  called  from  their  meeting  to  practise 
on  the  six  bells  at  St  Martin's,  College  Hill,  a  church  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  x666.  At  first  only  "  rounds  " 
and  "call-changes"  were  rung,  till  about  1642,  when  120 
"Bob  Doubles"  were  achieved;  but  slow  progress  was  made 
till  1677,  when  Fabian  Stedman  of  Cambridge  published  his 
Campanologia,  dedicating  it  to  this  society,  his  method  being 
first  rung  about  this  time  by  some  of  its  members.  Befoic  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  was  foimded  the  "  Society  of  London 
Scholars,"  the  name  of  which  was  changed  in  1746  to  "  Cumber- 
land Youths  "  in  compliment  to  the  victor  of  Cullodcn.  These 
two  metropolitan  societies  still  exist,  and  include  in  their  member- 
ship most  of  the  leading  change-ringers  of  England:  one  of  the 
oldest  provincial  societies  being  (hat  of  Saffron  Walden  in 
Essex,  founded  in  1623,  and  still  holding  an  annual  ringing 
festival.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  and  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  change-ringing,  which  at  first  seems  to  have  been  an 
aristocratic  pastime,  degenerated  in  social  repute.  Church 
bells  and  their  ringers,  neglected  by  church  authorities,  became 
associated  with  the  lo\^r  and  least  reputable  phases  of  parochial 
h'fe;  and  belfries  were  too  often  an  adjunct  to  the  pothouse. 
In  the  last  half  of  the  X9th  century  there  was  a  great  revival 
of  change-ringing,  leading  to  improvements  in  belfries  and  in 
ringers,  and  to  their  gradual  recognition  as  church  workers. 
Diocesan  or  county  associations  for  the  promotion  of  change- 
ringing  and  of  belfry  reform  spread  knowledge  of  the  art  and 
aroused  church  officials  to  greater  interest  in  and  care  for  their 
bells.  A  Central  Council  of  Churdi  Bell  Ringers,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  these  various  societies,  meets  annually  in 
London  or  at  some  provincial  centre  to  discuss  ringing  matters, 
and  to  collect  and  formulate  useful  knowledge  upon  practical 
questions — e.g.  the  proper  care  of  bells  and  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing annoyance  from  their  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses, 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  belfries,  &c.  It  is  now  less  likely  than 
ever  that  the  Belgian  carillons  will  be  preferred  in  England  to 
the  peculiarly  English  system  of  ringing  bells  in  peal;  by  which, 
whatever  its  difficulties,  the  musical  sound  of  bells  is  most  fully 
brought  out,  and  their  scientific  construction  best  stimulated. 

AyTHORiTiBs.-~The  literature  of  belMore  (or  campanology) 
consists  chiefly  of  scattered  treatises  or  pamphlets  upon  the  tccn- 
nique  of  different  methods  of  chanec-ringing,  or  upon  the  bells  of 
particular  counties  or  districts.  The  earliest  that  deal  with  the 
science  and  art  of  change-ringing  are  Campanolopa  or  the  Art  of 
Ringing  Improved  (1677).  and  a  chapter  of  Advice  to  a  Ringer 
in  tne  School  of  Recreations,  or  CenUeman's  Tutor  (1684),  showing 
that  in  its  early  days  bclNrtneing  was  a  fashionable  pastime.  Then 
follow  Campanologta^  or  the  Art  of  Ringing  made  Easv  (1766),  Clavis 
Campanohtia,  a  Key  to  Ringing  (1788),  and  Shipway  s  ^ampanolog^a 
(18 16).  The  revival  of  change-ringing  in  recent  years  has  produced 
many  manuals:  e.g.  Snowdon's  Rope-Sight  (explaining  the  "  Plain 
Bob  "  method).  Grandsire,  Treatise  on  Treble  Bob,  Double  Norwich 
Court  Bab  Major,  and  Standard  Methods  (with  a  book  oS  diagrams) ; 
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„.._„ , _.-— -  ...  jellry  reform-     AmonB  triCK 

nre  occDunliof  Ihc  cKurch  belli  of  Devon.  ScmerKI  and  C]oiK»ttr, 
and  pamphlcu  on  BfJ/iMi  and  Jfinjo-i.  C*i"ii»i,  Sc, :  much  of  Ihcir 

miial  Ttnni  uvd 

-  ,  .     . '.  !  g  wa«  published 

Ih'™  much  curiMi'itZmalion  U  gi^rTin  NiHlh'*  Etriiik  BiUi 
and  BcU  Lot  (iSSB).  By  [be  same  auttaor  ace  miaatf^&a  on  the 
ehurcli  bi:II>  a[  LeicuKnhlie,  Nonhampliiruhlre.  Uncolulun  and 
Herifordshite.  TKerearerimibrwotla  on  tliecliuKli  belli  o(  Suffolk 
and  CambridnsliirT,  by  Dr  Raven:  tA  HuntmEdonililR.  by  the 
Fev.  T.  M.  N.  Owrn:  and  on  the  ihureh  belli  d  EiMC.  1»  ihe 
Rev.  C.  Deedei.    A compiLilion and  lummuy  ot manydati rf beU- 

^,A-.^  -,  «ni...».  ^,  r\^  ii-.M>t  !n  rhi'  "  Aniiquary'*  Boo^"  Krief 
Enrlnni,  nliich  deak  with  the 
o  Qiil'lfrh  AffWtt»  No.  cue- 

.<icr   1896):   Lord 

e  Pha.  Mai.  (or 
.    ariinn.  repnnted 
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nonly  prowded  with  belli, 
attcQdanUtabeiuraraoDcd 
d  lyittm,  which  has  been 
lirgcly  iupetscJcd  hy  pneumilic  and  tUU  mote  by  electric  belli, 
the  bclEs  Ihemaflvci  art  of  the  ordinAiy  conical  shape  and  are 
providnl  with  dippcn  hung  loosely  inside  them.  Bdng  lup- 
poned  on  springs  Ihcy  continue  to  swing,  and  thenfon  to  give 
out  sound  u  the  cbppcT  knocks  against  the  sides,  for  some  lime 
itlct  they  have  been  set  in  motion  by  means  ot  the  strings  or 
wires  by  which  each  is  connected  to  a  bell-pull  in  the  rooms. 
These  wires  are  generally  pliced  out  of  sight  inside  the  walls, 
and  bel]<tanks  are  employed  to  take  them  round  comers  and 
to  change  tbe  direction  of  motion  as  required.  A  lightly  poised 
pendulum  h  often  attached  lo  each  bdl,  to  show  by  its  motion 
when  it  has  been  rung.  In  pneumatic  bells  the  wires  art  replaced 
by  pipes  of  narrow  bore,  and  the  current  of  air  which  is  caused 
lo  (low  along  these  by  the  pressing  of  a  push-button  actuates 
a  tmiltl  hammer  which  impinges  rapidly  against  a  bell  or  gong. 
An  electric  bell  consists  of  a  smalt  electro-magoct  acting  on  a 
soft  iron  armature  which  is  supported  in  such  a  way  that  normally 
it  stands  awiy  from  the  magnet.  When  the  latter  is  enci^iicd 
ty  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  the  armature  is  attracted 
towards  it,  and  a  small  hammer  attached  to  it  strikes  a  blow  oo 
the  bell  or  gong.    This  "  single  stroke  "  type  of  bell  is  largely 

however,  the  bells  are  arranged  so  that  the  hammer  strikes  a  scries 
of  strokes,  continuing  so  long  as  the  push-button  wliich  doses 
the  electric  circuit  is  pressed.  A  light  spring  is  provided  against 
which  the  armature  rests  when  it  is  not  attracted  by  the  elcctio- 
m,ignei,  and  the  current  is  airanged  to  pass  through  this  spring 

is  attracted  hy  the  magnet  it  breaks  contact  with  this  spring, 
the  currtDt  is  interrupted,  and  the  magnet  being  no  longer 
energiud  allows  the  armature  to  foil  back  on  the  spring  and  thus 
reston  the  circuit  In  this  way  a  rapid  to  and  fro  motion  is 
Imparted  to  the  hammer.  Tiit  electric  current  is  supplied  by  a 
battery,  usually  either  ol  Ledancht  or  of  dry  cells.  One  bell 
will  serve  [or  sD  the  rooms  ol  a  bouse,  an  "indicator"  being 
provided  to  show  from  which  it  has  been  rung.    Such  indicators 

pendulum,  or  causes  a  disk  bearing  the  name  or  number  of  the 
room  concerned  to  come  into  view.  Each  push  must  have  one 
wire  appropriated  to  itself  leading  from  the  battery  through 

Ihe  battery  may  be  common  to  all  the  pushes.  BcUs  of  thii  kind 
cease  to  ring  whenever  the  electrical  continuity  of  any  of  these 
wires  is  interrupted,  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  conneiion  with 
burgtar^larms.  it  is  desirable  that  the  bdl,  once  set  in  action, 
shall  CDntinue  to  ring  even  though  Ihe  wires  are  cut. 
For  this  purpose,  io  "  continuous  ringiog  "  bells,  the  cuirenl. 


started  by  the  posh  or  alann  appanlui,  Inslttd  ot  mkiat 
the  bell,  is  made  to  operate  a  relay^witcb  aad  thus  tobtiofiito 
circuit  *  seCQnd  battery  which  continue*  to  ring  the  bdl.  ui 
matter  what  happens  to  the  first  drcuil.  (H.  U,  (.) 

BBLUBELLA,  the  common  name  (popolariiHi  lata  the 
Indian  corruption  of  Milbank)  for  a  tribe  of  Ewakiutt  Indism 
at  Milbank,  British  Columbia,  including  the  lubtribet  Kokiill, 
Oellitk  and  Oealitk.    They  were  converted   to   ChrijtiaailJ 

BELUCOOLA  or  Bilqula.  a  tribe  of  North  Amerjcu  Indiais 
of  Salishan  stock,  inhabiting  the  coast  ol  British  Cahuabia- 

BELLADOHKA  (from  the  ItoL  btOa  Anna,  "  beautiful  lady,' 
the  berries  having  been  used  as  a  cosmetic),  the  roots  and  kivad 
Atropa  beUoJonna,  or  deadly  nightshade  (f.v.),  widely  used  11 
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iie  most  importaat. 

occurring  as  the  malate  to  the  client  of  about  0-47  %  in  the  leaTo, 
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Atropine,  Ci.HdNOi.  was  disrovered  in  itu  by  F.LCdffr 

and  Hesse  and  by  Mein  ia  the  tissues  of  Aimfia  bdJiHrinu,  fmn 
which  it  may  be  eitracted  by  means  of  chloroform.  By  ciystil- 
liiation  from  alcohol  it  la  obtained  as  colouri&s  needle^  nEd'.]n| 
at  IT5".  Hydroly^  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  baryta  talrr 
gives  tro[uc  acid  and  tropine;  on  the  other  hand,  by  haht^ 
equimolccular  quantities  of  these  iuf»tanccs  with  dilute  hj'dro. 
chloric  acid,  atropine  is  njormed.  Since  both  these  subuioai 
have  been  synthesized  (see  Tiopine),  the  artificial  fonulkm 
of  atropine  is  accomplished.  Atropine  is  optically  inacdi^T; 
hyoscyomine,  possibly  a  phy^cal  isomer,  which  yields  alrofuK 
when  heated  to  1036°.  is  lacvorotalory. 

ifcdi^iiK.— The  ofiidal  doses  of  atropine  are  Iron  Tiitoiti 
grain,  and  the  sulphate,  which  is  in  genera]  use  in  mcdiciK, 
has  a  similar  dose.  It  is  highly  important  10  observe  thji  the 
official  doses  of  the  various  phannlicopoeias  may  with  lafeir 
be  greatly  exceeded  in  practice.  They  are  based  on  the  ei- 
inguisbed  from  IdJuI  dose.    A  tau 
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10  the  skin  with  such  tub- 
stances  OS  alcohol  or  glycerine,  which  are  absorbed,  atropriv  11 
carried  through  the  epidermis  with  them,  and  in  this  msonet^ 
or  when  simply  applied  to  a  raw  surface — it  paralyses  the 
terminals  of  the  pain-conducting  sensnry  nerva.  U  acts 
similarly,  though  less  markedly,  upon  the  nerves  which  dcterDuw 
the  secretion  of  the  persjnration.  and  is  therefore  a  local  uiaes- 
Ihetic  or  anodyne  and  an  anhidrotic  Being  rapidly  absorted 
into  the  blood,  it  exercises  a  long  and  highly  important  scries  of 
actions  on  neariy  every  part  and  function  of  the  nervous  sy^cn. 
Perhaps  its  most  remarkable  action  is  that  upon  the  lerminali 
of  nearly  all  the  secretory  nerves  in  the  body.    This  caosti  the 

mentioned;  and  it  anesls  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  raueos  ia 
the  mouth  and  throat,  causing  these  parts  to  becoroe  very  in 
and  to  fee!  very  unconforiable.  This  latter  result  is  d«  u> 
paralysis  ot  the  ikarda  lympatii  nerve,  which  is  mainly  responsible 

pathetic  nervous  syitem,  which  can  also  cauK  the  lecrelica  0'  a 
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(specially  viscous)  saliva,  are  entirely  unaffected  by  atropine. 
A  nirious  parallel  to  this  occurs  in  its  action  on  the  eye.  There 
is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  influence  of  atropine  on  the  secrc- 
lions  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  Uver,  pancreas  and  kidneys,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  definite  statement,  save  that  in  all 
probability  the  activities  of  the  nerves  Innervating  the  gland- 
cells  in  these  organs  are  reduced,  though  they  are  certainly  not 
arrested,  as  in  the  other  cases.  The  secretion  of  mucus  by  the 
bronchi  and  trachea  is  greatly  reduced  and  their  muscular  tissue 
is  paralysed — a  fact  of  which  much  use  is  made  in  practical 
medicine.  The  secretion  of  milk,  if  occurring  in  the  mammary 
gland,  is  much  diminished  or  entirely  arrested.  Given  internally, 
atropine  does  not  exert  any  appreciable  sedative  action  upon  the 
nerves  of  pain. 

The  action  of  atropine  on  the  motor  nerves  is  equally  important. 
Those  that  go  to  the  voluntary  muscles  are  depressed  only  by 
very  large  and  dangerous  doses.    The  drug  appears  to  have  no 
influence  upon  the  contractile  cells  that  constitute  muscle-fibre, 
any  more  than  it  has  directly  upon  the  secretory  cells  that 
constitute  any  gland.    But  moderate  doses  of  atropine  markedly 
paralyse  the  terminals  of  the  nerves  that  go  to  involuntary 
muscles,  whether  the  action  of  those  nerves  be  motor  or  inhibitory. 
In  the  intestine,  for  instance,  are  layers  of  muscle-fibre  which  are 
constantly  being  inhibited  or  kept  under  check  by  the  splanchnic 
nerves.    These  are  paralysed  by  atropine,  and  intestinal  peri- 
stalsis is  consequently  made  more  active,  the  muscles  being 
released  from  nervous  control.    The  motor  nerves  of  the  arteries, 
of  the  bladder  and  rectal  sphincters,  and  also  of  the  bronchi,  are 
paralysed  by  atropine,  but  the  nervous  arrangements  of  those 
organs  are  highly  complex  and  until  they  are  further  unravelled 
by  physiologists,  pharmacology  will  be  unable  to  give  much 
information  which  might  be  of  great  value  in  the  employment 
of  atr<q)tne.    The  action  upon  the  vaso-motor  ^stem  is,  however, 
fairly  clear.    Whether  effected  entirely  by  action  on  the  nerve 
terminals,  or  by  an  additional  influence  upon  the  vaso-motor 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  atropine  certainly  causes 
extreme  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  so  much  so  that  the  skin 
becomes  flushed  and  there  may  appear,  after  large  doses,  an 
erythematous  rash,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished,  in 
cases  of  supposed  belladonna  poisoning,  from  that  of  scarlet  fever: 
more  especially  as  the  temperature  may  be  elevated  and  the 
pulse  is  very  rapid  in  both  conditions^  But  whilst  the  character- ' 
istic  action  of  atropine  is  to  dilate  the  blood-vessels,  its  first 
action  is  to  stimulate  the  vaso-motor  centre — thereby  causing 
temporary  contraction  of  the  vessels— and  to  increase  the  rapidity 
of  the  heart's  action,  so  that  the  blood-pressure  rapidly  rises. 
Though  transient,  this  action  isiso  certain,  marked  and  rapid, 
as  to  make  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropine  invaluable 
in    certain   conditions.    The  respiratory   centre  is  similarly 
stimulated,  so  that  atropine  onust  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
but  efficient  respiratory  and  cardiac  stimulant. 

Toxic  doses  of  atropine — and  therefore  of  belladonna — raise 

the  temperature  several  degrees.    The  action  is  probably  nervous, 

but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  control 

of  the  temperature  by  the  nervous  system,  it  cannot  be  further 

defined.   In  small  therapeutic  and  in  small  toxic  doses  atropine 

stimulates  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  spinal  cord,  just  as  it 

stixniilates  the  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Thb  is  indeed, 

as  Sir  Thomas  Fraser  has  pointed  out,  "  a  strychnine  action." 

In  laLTgfi  toxic  and  in  lethal  doses  the  activity  of  the  q)inal  cord 

U  lo'wered. 

'^4o  less  important  than  any  of  the  above  is  the  action  of 
aLY.TOpiiie  on  the  cerebrum.  This  has  long  been  a  debated  matter, 
but  it  may  now  be  sUted,  with  considerable  certainty,  that  the 
higher  centres  are  incoordinately  stimulated,  a  state  closely 
resembling  that  of  delirium  tremens  being  induced.  In  cases 
of  poisoning  the  delirium  may  last  for  many  hours  or  even  days. 
"n^ea-fter  a  more  or  less  sleepy  state  supervenes,  but  it  is  not  the 
case  that  atropine  ever  causes  genuine  coma.  The  stuporose 
condition  is  the  result  of  exhaustion  after  the  long  period  of 
cerebral  exdtement.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  children,  who  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  certain  of  the  other 


potent  alkaloids,  such  as  morphine  and  strychnine,  will  take 
relatively  large  doses  of  atropine  without  ill-effect. 

The  action  of  atropine  on  the  eye  is  of  high  theoretical  and 
practical  imporunce.  The  drug  affects  only  the  involuntary 
muscles  of  the  eye,  just  as  it  affects  only  the  involuntary  or 
non-striated  portion  of  the  oesophagus.  The  result  of  its  in- 
stillation into  the  eye — and  the  same  occurs  when  the  atropine 
has  been  absorbed  elsewhere — is  rapidly  to  cause  wide  dilatation 
of  the  pupil.  This  can  be  experimentally  shown — by  the  method 
of  exclusion — to  be  caused  by  a  paralysis  of  the  terminals  of  the 
third  cranial  nerve  in  the  spkinctn  pupUlae  of  the  iris  The 
action  of  atropine  in  dilating  the  pupil  is  also  aided  by  a  stimula- 
tion of  the  fibres  from  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  which 
innervate  the  remaining  muscle  of  the  iris — the  dilator  pupUlae. 
As  a  result  of  the  extreme  pupillary  dilatation,  the  tension  of  the 
eyeball  is  greatly  raised,  llie  sight  of  many  an  eye  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  atropine — ^in  ignorance  of  this  action  on 
the  intra-ocular  tension — in  cases  of  incipient  gbucoma.  The 
use  of  atropine  is  absolutely  contra-indicated  in  any  case  where 
the  intra-ocular  tension  already  is,  or  threatens  to  become, 
unduly  high.  This  warning  applies  notably  to  those — usually 
women — ^who  arc  accustomed  indiscriminately  to  use  belladonna 
or  atropine  in  order  to  give  greater  brilliancy  to  their  eyes.  The 
fourth  ocular  rcsxilt  of  administering  atropine  is  the  production 
of  a  slight  but  definite  degree  of  local  anaesthesia  of  the  eyeball. 
It  follows  from  the  above  that  a  patient  who  Is  definitely  under 
the  influence  of  atropine  will  display  rapid  pulse,  dilated  pupils, 
a  dry  skin  and  a  sense  of  discomfort,  due  to  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat 

Therapeutics. — ^The  external  ases  of  the  drug  are  mainly 
analgesic  The  liniment  or  plaster  of  belladonna  will  relieve 
many  forms  of  local  pain.  GencraUy  speaking,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  atropine  is  more  h'kcly  than  iodine  to  relieve  a  pain 
of  quite  superficial  origin;  and  conversely.  Totally  to  be 
reprobated  is  the  use,  in  orde^  to  relieve  pain,  of  belladonna  or 
any  other  application  which  affects  the  skin,  in  cases  where 
the  surgeon  may  later  be  required  to  operate.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  such  anodyne  measures  as  will  not  interfere 
with  the  subsequent  demands  that  may  be  made  of  the  skin, 
i.e,  that  it  be  aseptic  and  in  a  condition  so  sound  that  it  is  able 
to  undertake  the  process  of  healing  itself  after  the  operation 
has  been  performed.  Atropine  is  universally  and  constantly 
used  in  ophthalmic  practice  in  order  to  dilate  the  pupil  for 
examination  of  the  retina  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  or  in  cases 
where  the  inflamed  iris  threatens  to  form  adhesions  to  neigh- 
bouring parts.  The  drug  is  often  replaced  in  ophthalmology 
by  homatropine — an  alkaloid  prepared  from  tropine — ^which 
acts  similariy  to  atropine  but  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  ocular  changes  to  pass  away  In  a  much  shorter  time.  The 
anhidrotic  action  of  atropine  is  largely  employed  in  controlling 
the  night-sweats  so  chaiiacteristic  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
small  doses  of  the  solution  of  the  sulphate. being  given  at  night. 

The  uses  of  atropine  in  cardiac  affections  are  still  obscure 
and  dubious.  It  can  only  be  laid  down  that  the  drug  is  a  valuable 
though  temporary  stimulant  in  emergencies,  and  that  its  use  as 
a  pU^ter  or  internally  often  relieves  cardiac  pain.  Recollection 
of  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  problems  which  are 
involved  in  the  whole  question  of  pain  of  cardiac  origin  will 
emphasize  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  above  assertion.  Pro- 
fessor Sch&fer  recommended  the  use  of  atropine  prior  to*  the 
administration  of  a  general  anaesthetic,  in  cases  where  the 
action  of  the  vagus  nerve  upon  the  heart  is  to  be  dreaded;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  precaution,  which  has 
no  attendant  disadvantages,  in  all  ^uch  cases.  Atropine  is 
often  of  value  as  an  antidote,  as  in  poisoning  by  pilocarpine, 
muscarine  (mushroom  poisoning),  prussic  add,  &c. 

Omitting  nimierous  minor  applications  of  this  drug,  we  may 
pass  to  two  therapeutic  uses  which  are  of  unquestionable  utility. 
In  cases  of  whooping-cough  or  any  other  condition  in  which 
there  is  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  the  bronchi — 
a  definition  which  indudes  nearly  every  form  of  asthma  and 
many  cases  of  bronchitis — atropine  is  an  almost  invaluable 
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drug.  Not  only  does  it  relieve  the  spasm,  but  it  lessens  the 
amount  of  secretion — often  dangerously  excessive — which  is 
often  associated  with  it.  The  relief  of  symptoms  in  whooping- 
cough  is  sharply  to  be  distinguished  from  any  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  disease,  since  the  drug  does  not  abbreviate  its 
duration  by  a  single  day.  In  treating  an  actual  and  present 
attack  of  asthma,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  standardized  tincture 
of  belladonna — unless  expense  is  no  consideration,  in  which 
case  atropine  may  itself  be  used — in  doses  of  twenty  minims 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  as  long  as  no  evil  effects  appear.  Relief 
is  thereby  constantly  obtained.  Smaller  doses  of  the  drug 
should  be  given  three  times  a  day  between  the  attacks. 

The  nocturnal  enuresis  or  urinary  incontinence  of  children 
and  of  adults  is  frequently  relieved  by  this  drug.  The  excellent 
toleration  of  atropine  displayed  by  children  must  be  remem- 
bered, and  if  its  use  is  "  pushed  "  a  cure  may  almost  always 
be  expected. 

Toxicology. — ^The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  belladonna  or 
atropine  are  dealt  with  above.  The  essential  point  here  to  be 
added  is  that  death  takes  place  from  combined  cardiac  and 
respiratory  failure.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  the  key  to  treatment. 
This  consists  in  the  use  of  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump,*  with 
lime-water,  which  decomposes  the  alkaloid.  These  measures  are, 
however,  usually  rendered  nugatory  by  the  very  rapid  absorption 
of  the  alkaloid.  Death  is  to  be  averted  by  such  measures  as  will 
keep  the  heart  and  lungs  in  action  until  the  drug  has  been 
excreted  by  the  kidneys.  Inject  stimulants  subcutaneously; 
give  coffee — ^hot  and  strong — by  the  mouth  and  rectum,  or  use 
large  doses  of  caffeine  citrate;  and  employ  artificial  respiration. 
Do  not  employ  such  physiological  antagonists  as  pilocarpine 
or  morphine,  for  the  lethal  actions  of  all  these  drugs  exhibit 
not  mutual  antagonism  but  coincidence. 

BELLAGIO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Como,  about  15  m.  N.N.E.  by  steamer  from  the  town  of 
Como,  situated  on  the  promontory  which  divides  the  two 
southern  arms  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  Pop.  (igox)  3536.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  is  a  very 
favourite  resort  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Some  of  the  gardens 
of  its  villas  are  remarkably  fine.  The  manufacture  of  silks  and 
carving  in  olive  wood  are  carried  on. 

BELLAIRB,  a  city  of  Belmont  coimty,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  5  m.  S.  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  Pop. 
(1890)  9934;  (1900)  9913  (11 59  foreign-bom);  (1910)  12,946. 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Ohio  River  &  Western  railways.  Bellaire  is  the  shipping  centre 
of  the  Belmont  county  coalfield  which  in  1907  produced  19*3  % 
of  the  total  output  of  coal  for  the  state.  Iron,  limestone  and  fire- 
clay are  foimd  in  the  vicinity;  among  the  manufactures  are 
iron  and  steel,  glass;  galvanized  and  enamelled  ware,  agricultural 
implements  and  stoves.  The  value  of  the  city's  factory  products 
increased  from  $8,837,646  in  1900  to  $10,712,438  in  1905,  or 
2i'2  %.  Bellaire  was^ttled  about  1795,  was  laid  out  in  1836, 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  x8^8.  and  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  in  1874. 

BELLAMY,  EDWARD  (1850-1898),  American  author  and 
sodal  reformer,  was  bom  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  25th  of  March  1850.  He  studied  for  a  time  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  and  in  Germany;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1871;  but  soon  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  first  as  an 
associate  editor  of  tlu:  Springfield  Union^  Mass.,  and  then  as  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  After  publishing 
three  novelettes  (Six  to  One,  Dr  HeidenhoJ^s  Process  and  Miss 
Ludington's  Sister),  pleasantly  written  and  showing  some  in- 
ventiveness in  situation,  but  attracting  no  special  notice,  in  z888 
he  caught  the  public  attention  with  Looking  Backward,  2000- 
t88j,  in  which  he  set  forth  ideas  of  co-operative  or  semi-social- 
istic life  in  village  or  dty  communities.  The  book  was  widely 
circulated  in  America  and  Europe,  and  was  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  It  was  at  first  judged  merely  as  a 
romance,  but  was  soon  accepted  as  a  statement  of  the  deliberate 
wishes  and  methods  of  its  author,  who  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  as  editor,  author,  lecturer  and  politidan,  to  the  pro- 


motion of  the  communistic  theories  of  Looking  Backward,  vluch 
he  called  "  nationalism  ";  a  Nationalist  party  (the  main  points 
of  whose  immediate  programme,  according  to  Bellamy,  vat 
embodied  in  the  platform  of  the  People's  party  of  1893)  «^ 
organized,  but  obtained  no  political  hold.  In  1897  Bellaicy 
published  Equality,  a  sequel  to  Looking  Backward,  He  died  at 
Chicopee  Falls  on  the  22nd  of  May  2898. 

BELLAMY,  GEORGE  ANNE  (1727-1788),  English  actiess, 
bom  at  Fingal,  Ireland,  by  her  own  account,  on  the  33rd  of 
April  1733,  but  more  probably  in  1727,  was  the  illegitioute 
daughter  of  Lord  Tyrawley,  British  ambassador  at  Lisbon. 
Her  mother  married  there  a  Captain  Bellamy,  and  the  child 
received  the  name  George  Anne,  by  mistake  for  GeorgiAia. 
Lord  Tyrawley  acknowledged  the  child,  had  her  educated  in  a 
convent  in  Boulogne,  and  through  him  she  came  to  knov  s 
number  of  notable  people  in  London.  On  his  appointment  as 
ambassador  to  Russia,  she  went  to  live  with  her  mother  is 
London,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs  Woffington  and  Ganick, 
and  adopted  the  theatrical  profession.  Her  first  engagemeot 
was  at  Covent  Garden  as  Monimia  in  the  Orphan  in  z  744.  Oviag 
to  her  personal  charms  and  the  sodal  patronage  extended  to  her, 
her  success  was  immediate,  and  till  1770  she  acted  in  London, 
Eldinburgh  and  Dublin,  in  all  the  prindpal  tragic  r61es.  She 
played  Juliet  to  Garrick's  Romeo  at  Drury  Lane  at  the  time  tlut 
Spranger  3arry  {q.v.)  was  giving  the  rival  performances  at  Govern 
Garden,  and  was  considered  the  better  of  the  Juliets.  Her  l25t 
years  were  unhappy,  and  passed  in  poverty  and  ill-health.  ^ 
died  on  the  i6th  of  February  1788. 

Her  Apdogy  (6  vols.,  1785)  gives  an  account  of  her  loi^  career 
and  of  her  private  life,  the  extravagance  and  lioeiiOL  of  which  wcp^ 
notorious. 

BELLAMY,  JOSEPH  (1719-1790),  American  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  on  thie  20th  of  February  17 19. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1735,  studied  theology  for  a  tins 
under  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  licensed  to  preach  when  scircdy 
eighteen  years  old,  and  from  1740  until  his  death,  on  the  6th  of 
March  1 790,  waspastorof  the  Congregational churchat  Bethlehem, 
Connecticut.  The  publication  of  his  best-known  work,  Tme 
Religion  Delineated  (1750),  won  for  him  a  high  rq>ntatiQD  as  a 
theologian,  and  the  b(X}k  was  several  times  rq>rinted  both  ia 
England  and  in  America.  Despite  the  fact  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  period  of  the  "  Great  Awakening  "  (1740-1743),  vben 
he  preached  as  an  itinerant  in  several  neighbouring  colonies,  his 
active  labours  were  confined  to  his  own  parish,  his  influc»x 
on  the  religious  thought  of  his  time  in  America  was  probahty 
surpassed  only  by  that  of  his  old  friend  and  teacher  Jonathja 
Edwards.  This  influence  was  due  not  only  to  his  pNiblicatucs, 
but  also  to  the  "  school  "  or  dasscs  for  the  training  of  dergymea 
which  he  conducted  for  many  years  at  his  home  and  from  which 
went  forth  scores  of  preachers*to  every  part  of  New  England  and 
the  middle  colonies  (states).  Bellamy's  "  system  **  of  divinity 
was  in  general  similar  to  that  of  Edwards.  During  the  War  d 
Independence  he  was  loyal  to  the  American  cause.  The  ontvcr* 
sity  of  Aberdeen  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 
in  X768.  He  was  a  powerful  and  dramatic  preacher.  His 
published  works,  in  addition  to  that  above  mentioned,  iodode 
The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Permission  of  Sin  (1758),  his  most 
characteristic  work;  Theron,  Paulinus  and  Aspasio;  or 
Letters  and  Dialogues  upon  the  Nature  of  Lote  to  God,  F^ti  n 
Christ,  and  Assurance  of  a  Title  to  Eternal  Life  (1759) ;  The  Nehvt 
and  Glory  of  the  Gospd  (1762) ;  A  Blow  at  the  Root  of  A  miinomic^ 
ism  (1763);  There  is  but  One  Covenant  (1769);  Four  Dialogmes  m 
the  Half-Way  Covenant  (1769) ;  and  A  Careful  and  Stria  Examsnor 
tion  of  the  External  Covenant  (1769). 

His  collected  Works  were  published  in  3  vols.  (New  YorV  18 11- 
1812),  and  were  republished  with  a  liemotr  by  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1850). 

BELLARMINE  ataL  BeOarmino),  ROBERTO  FRABCEN9 
ROMOLO  (1542-1621),  Italian  cardinal  and  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Monte  Puldano,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  4th  of  Oct^yer  1 542. 
He  was  destined  by  his  father  to  a  political  career,  bat  fediag 
a  call  to  the  priesthood  he  entered  the  Sodety  of  Jesus  in  i^te. 
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After  spending  three  years  at  Rome,  he  was  Sent  to  the  Jesuit 
settlement  at  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  where  he  studied  uxd  at 
the  same  time  taught  Greek,  and,  though  not  3ret  in  orders, 
gained  some  reputation  as  a  preacher.    In  1567  and  1568  he 
was  at  Padua,  studying  theology  under  a  master  who  belonged 
to  the  school  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.    In  x  569  he  was  sent  by  the 
general  of  his  order  to  Louvain,  andin  1570,  after  being  ordained 
priest,  began  to  lecture  on  Uieology  at  the  university.    His 
seven  years'  residence  in  the  Low  Countries  brought  him  into 
dose  relations  with  modes  of  thought  differing  essentially  from 
his  own;  and,  though  he  was  neither  by  temperament  nor 
training  inclined  to  be  affected  by  the  prevailing  Augustinian 
doctrines  of  grace  and  free-will,  the  controversy  into  which  he 
fell  on  these  questions  compelled  him  to  define  his  theological 
principles  more  clearly.    On  his  return  to  Rome  in  1576  he  was 
chosen  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  lecture  on  controversial  theology  in 
the  newly-founded  Roman  College.    The  result  of  these  labours 
appeared  some  years  afterwards  in  the  far-famed  Disputationes 
de  Contrnersiu  Ckrislianac    Pi^ei    adversus    hugus    temporis 
Haerdkos  (3  vols.,  1581,  1582,  1593).    These  volumes,  which 
called  forth  a  multitude  of  answers  on  the  Protestant  side, 
exhaust  the  controversy  as  it  was  carried  on  in  those  days, 
and  contain  a  lucid  and  uncompromising  statement  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.    For  many  years  afterwards,   Bellarminc 
was  held  by  Protestant  advocates  as  the  champion  of  the  papacy, 
aod  a  vindication  of  Protestantism  generally  took  the  iorm 
of  an  answer  to  his  works.    In  1 589  he  was  selected  by  Sixtus  V. 
to  accompany,  in  the  capacity  of  theologian,  the  papal  legation 
sent  to  France  soon  after  the  murder  of  Henry  III.    He  was 
created  cardinal  in  1599  by  Clement  VIII.,  and  two  years  later 
was  made  archbishop  of  Capua.    His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy  were  untiring,  and  his  ideal  of  the  bishop's  office  may 
be  read  in  his  address  to  his  nephew,  Angcio  dcUa  Ciaia,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate  {Admonitio  ad  episcopum 
TkeancHseittf  nepoUm  suum,     Rome,  1612).     Being  detained 
in  Rome  by  the  desire  of  the  newly-elected  pope,  Paul  V.,  he 
resigned  his  archbishopric  in  1605.     He  supported  the  church 
in  its  conflicts  with  the  dvil  powers  in  Venice,  France  and 
England,  and  sharply  criticized  James  I.  for  the  severe  legislation 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  that  followed  the  discovery  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.    When  health  failed  him,  he  retired  to  Monte 
Pulciano,  where  from  1607  to  i6xx  he  acted  as  bishop.    In  x6io 
he  published  his  De  PotesUUe  summiPotUificis  in  rebus  temper alibus 
directed  against  the  posthumous  work  of  William  Barclay  of 
Aberdeen,  which  denied  the  temporal  power   of   the   pope. 
Bcllarmine  trod  here  on  difficult  ground,  for,  although  maintain- 
ing that  the  pope  had  the  indirect  right  to  depose  imworthy 
rulers,  he  gave  offence  to  Paul  V.  in  not  asserting  more  strongly 
the  direct  papal  daim,  whilst  many  French  theologians,  and 
especially  Bossuet,  condemned  him  for  his  defence  of  ultra- 
Diontanism.    As  a  consultor  of  the  Sacred  Office,  Beilarmine 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  first  examination  of  Galileo's 
writings.    His  conduct  in  this  matter  has  been  constantly  mis- 
represented.    He  had  foUowed  with  interest  Galileo's  scientific 
di^overies  and  a  respectful  admiration  grew  up  between  them. 
Bcllarmine  did  not  proscribe  the  Copemican  system,  as  has 
been  maintained   by  Reusch  {Der  Process  Galilei* s  und  die 
Jesuitcn,  Bonn,  1879,  p.  125);   all  he  claimed  was  that  it  should 
be  presented  as  an  hypothesis  until  it  should  receive  scientific 
demonstration.    When  Galileo  visited  Rome  in  December  X615 
he  was  warmly  received  by  Beilarmine,  and  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  is  clearly  testified  in  Bellarmine's  letters 
and  in  Galileo's  dedication  to  the  cardinal  of  his  discourse  on 
"  flying  bodies."    The  last  years  of  BeUarmine's  life  were  mainly 
devoted  to  the  composition  of  devotional  works  and  to  securing 
the  papal  approbation  of  the  new  order  of  the  Visitation,  founded 
by  his  friend  St  Francis  de  Sales,  and  the  beatification  of  St 
Philip  Ncii.    He  died  in  Rome  on  the  X7th  of  September  X621. 
Beilarmine,  whose  life  was  a  model  of  Christian  virtue,  is  the 
greatest  of  modem  Roman  Catholic  controversialists,  but  the 
nlue  of  his  theological  works  is  seriously  impaired  by  a  very 
deiecUve  exegesis  and  a  too  frequent  use  of "  forced  "  conclusions. 


His  devotional  treatises  were  very  popular  among  En^ish 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  penal  days. 

BxBUOCRAPHY.— Of  the  older  editions  of  Beilarmine'*  complete 
works  the  best  is  that  in  7^  vols,  published  at  Cologne  (1617-1620) ; 
modern  editions  appeared  in  8  vols,  at  Naples  (1856-1862,  reprinted 
1872),  and  in  13  vols,  at  Paris  (1870-1874).  For  complete  bibUo> 
graphy  of  all  works  of  Bcllarmine,  of  translations  and  controversial 
writings  against  him,  see  C.Sommervogel,  BtbiiotkiguedelaCompapiie 
de  Jisus  (Bnuaels  and  Paris.  1890  et  leq),  vol.i.  cols.  XIJ51-X254; 
id.t  Addenda,  pp.  k.-xL  vol.  viit.,  cols.  1 797-1 807.  The  mam  source 
for  the  life  of  Bcllarmine  is  hb  Latin  Autehicfraphy  (Rome^  1675; 
Louvain,  1753),  which  was  reprinted  with  original  text  and  German 
translation  in  the  work  of  D6llinger  and  Reusch  entitled  Die  Selbsl- 
biographie  des  Cardinals  BeUarmin  (Bonn.  1887).  The  Epistolae 
Familtares,  a  very  incomplete  collection  of  letters,  was  published  by 
J.  Fuligattt  (Rome.  1650),  who  is  also  the  author  of  Vita  del  cardinate 
Bellarmino  delta  Compa^nia  di  GiesiL  (Rome.  1624).  Cf.  D.  Bartoli. 
Ddla  vita  di  Roberto  cardinal  BMirmino  (Rome,  i678),and  M.Cervin, 
Imago  virtutum  Roberti  card.  Bdlarmini  PolUiani  (Siena,*  1622). 
All  tneac  are  panegyrics  of  small  historical  value.  The  best  modern 
studies  are  J.  B.  Couderc's  Le  VhUraHe  Cardinal  BeUarmin  (2  vols.. 
Paris.  1893}.  and  X.  le  Bachelet's  article  in  A.  Vacant's  Diet.  d» 
thiol.  caL  cols.  560-599,  with  exhaustive  bibliography. 

BELLART,  or  Balxari,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Madras  presidency.  The  city  is  305  m.  by  rail  from  Madras. 
Pop.  (xQOx)  58,247.  The  fort  rises  from  a  huge  mass  of  granite 
rode,  which  with  a  circumference  of  nearly  2  m.,  juts  up  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  450  ft.  above  the  plain.  The  length  of  this  rock 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about  XX50  ft.  To  the  E.  and 
S.  h'es  an  irregular  heap  of  boulders,  but  to  the  W.  is  an  unbroken 
precipice,  and  the  N.  is  walled  by  bare  rugged  ridges.  It  is 
defended  by  two  distinct  lines  of  works.  The  upper  fort  is  a 
quadrangular  building  on  the  summit,  with  only  one  approach, 
and  was  deemed  impregiuible  by  the  Mysore  princes.  But  as  it 
has  no  accommodation  for  a  garrison,  it  is  now  only  occupied  by 
a  small  guard  of  British  troops  in  charge  of  prisoners.  The  ez- 
nawab  of  Kumool  was  confined  in  it  for  forty  years  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife.  It  contains  several  cisterns,  excavated  in 
the  rock.  Outside  the  turreted  rampart  are  a  ditch  and  covered 
way.  The  lower  fort  lies  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  rock  and 
measures  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  It  contains  the  barracks 
and  the  commissariat  stores^  the  Protestant  church,  orphan- 
age, Masonic  lodge,  post^ffice  and  numerous  private  dwellings. 
The  fort  of  Bellary  was  originally  built  by  Hanumapa,  in  the  x6th 
century.  It  was  first  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar, 
afterwards  on  Bijapur,  and  subsequently  subject  to  the  nisam 
and  Hyder  Ali.  The  latter  erected  the  present  fortifications 
according  to  tradition  with  the  assistance  of  a  French  engineer 
in  his  service,  whom  he  afterwards  hanged  for  not  building  the 
fort  on  a  higher  rock  adjacent  to  it.  Bellary  is  an  important 
cantonment  and  the  headquarters  of  a  military  division.  There 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  in  connexion  with  which  there 
are  large  steam  presses,  and  some  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth. 
There  is  a  cotton  spinning  mill.  In  1901  Bellary  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  places  of  detention  in  India  for  Boer  prisoners  of  war. 

The  district  of  Belxjoly  has  an  area  of  5714  sq.  m.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  an  extensive  plateau  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghats,  of  a  height  varying  from  800  to  xooo  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  most  elevated  tracts  are  on  the  west,  where  the 
surface  rises  towards  the  culminating  range  of  hills,  and  on  the 
south,  where  it  rises  to  the  elevated  tableland  of  Mysore. 
Towards  the  centre  the  almost  treeless  plain  presents  a  mono- 
tonous aspect,  broken  only  by  a  few  rocky  elevations  that  rise 
abruptly  from  the  black  soil.  The  hill  ranges  in  Bellary  are 
those  of  Sandur  and  Kampli  to  the  west,  the  Lanka  Malla  to  the 
east  and  the  Copper  Mountain  (3148  ft.)  to  the  south-wesL 
The  district  is  watered  by  five  rivers:  the  Tungabhadra, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  Tunga  and  Bhadra, 
the  Haggari,  Hindri,  Chitravati  and  Pennar,  the  last  considered 
sacred  by  the  natives.  None  of  the  rivers  is  navigable  and  all 
are  fordable  during  the  dry  season.  The  climate  of  Bellary  is 
characterized  by  extreme  dryness,  due  to  the  passing  of  the  air 
over  a  great  extent  of  heated  plains,  and  it  has  a  smaller  rainfall 
than  any  other  district  in  south  India.  The  average  daily 
variation  of  the  thermometer  is  from  67^  to  83*  F.     The 
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prevailing  dise&ses  are  cholera,  fever,  small-pox,  ophthalmia, 
dysentery  and  those  of  the  skin  among  the  lower  classes.  BeUary 
is  subject  to  disastrous  storms  and  hurricanes,  and  to  famines 
arising  from  a  series  of  bad  seasons.  There  were  memorable 
famines  in  1751,  1793.  1803, 1833, 1854,  x866,  1877  and  1896. 

In  X901  the  population  was  947,2x4,  showing  an  increase  of  8  % 
in  the  decade.  The  principal  crops  are  millet,  other  food-grains, 
pulse,  oil-seeds  and  cotton,  lliere  are  considerable  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  cotton  is  largely 
exported.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  Madras  and  Southern 
Mahratta  railways,  meeting  on  the  eastern  border  at  Guntakal 
junction,  where  another  line  branches  off  to  Bezwada. 

Little  is  known  of  the  eariy  history  of  the  district  It  contains 
the  ruined  capital  of  the  ancient  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar, 
and  on  the  overthrow  of  that  state  by  the  Mahonunedans,  in 
1564,  the  tract  now  forming  the  district  of  Bellary  was  split  up 
into  a  number  of  military  holdings,  held  by  chiefs  called  poL'gars. 
In  X63S  the  Camatic  was  annexed  to  the  Bijapur  dominions, 
from  which  again  it  was  wrested  in  x68o  by  Sivaji,  the  founder 
of  the  Mahratta  power.  It  was  then  included  in  the  dominions 
of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  the  nominal  viceroy  of  the  great  Mogul  in  the 
Deccan,  from  whom  again  it  was  subsequently  conquered  by 
Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Sultan  in  1792,  these  territories  fell  to  the  share  of  the  nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  by  whom  they  were  ceded  to  the  British  in  x8oo, 
in  return  for  protection  by  a  force  of  British  troops  to  be  stationed 
at  his  capital.  In  x8o8  the  "  Ceded  Districts,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  split  into  two  districts,  Cuddapah  and  Bellary.  In 
x88a  the  district  of  Anantapur,  which  had  hitherto  formed  part 
of  Bellary,  was  formed  into  a  separate  coUcctorate. 

See  BeUary  C<ueUeer,  X904. 

BELL-COT,  Bell-gable,  or  Bell-tukret,  the  place  where 
one  or  more  bells  are  hung  in  chapels  or  small  churches 
which  have  no  toweis.  Bell-cots  are  sometimes  double,  as  at 
Northborough  and  Coxwcll;  a  very  common  form  in  France  and 
Switzerland  admits  of  three  bells.  In  these  countries  also  they 
are  frequently  of  wood  and  attached  to  the  ridge.  In  later 
times  bell-turrets  were  much  ornamented;  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  they  run  up  into  a  sort  of  small,  slender  spire,  called 
fiiche  in  France,  and  guglio  in  Itoly.  A  bcU-cot,  gable  or  turret 
often  holds  the  "  Sanctus-bell,"  rung  at  the  saying  of  the 
"  Sanctus  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  and  at 
the  consecration  and  elevation  of  the  Elements  in  the  Roman 
Church.  This  differs  but  little  from  the  common  bcU-cot, 
except  that  it  is  generally  on  the  top  of  the  arch  dividing  the 
nave  from  the  chancel.  At  Qeeve,  however,  the  bell  seems  to 
have  been  placed  in  a  cot  outside  the  wall.  Sanctus-bcUs  have 
also  been  placed  over  the  gables  of  porches. 

BELLBAU,  REHY  (c.  x  5  27-157  7),  French  poet,  and  member 

of  the  Pl^iade  (see  Daukat),  was  born  at  Nogent-le-Rotrou 

about  X527.    He  studied  with  Ronsard  and  others  under  Jean 

Daurat  at  the  CoU^e  de  Coqueret.    He  was  attached  to  Ren6 

de  Lorraine,  marquis  d'Elbceuf,  in  the  expedition  against  Naples 

in  X557,  where  he  did  good  military  service.    On  his  return  he 

was  tnade  tutor  to  the  yotmg  Charles,  marquis  d'Elboeuf,  who, 

under  Belleau's  training  became  a  great  patron  of  the  muses. 

BeUeau  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  new  learning  and  joined  the 

group  of  young  poets  with  ardour.    In  X5s6  he  published  the 

first  translation  of  Anacreon  which  had  appeared  in  French. 

In  the  next  year  he  published  his  first  collection  of  poems,  the 

Pclites  inventions^  in  which  he  describes  stones,  insects  and 

Bowers.    The  Amours  et  notneaux  ickanges  des  pierres  pricieuses 

....  (1576)  contains  perhaps  his  most  characteristic  work.    Its 

title  is  quoted  in  the  lines  of  Ronsard's  epitaph  on  his  tomb:— 

"  Luy  mesme  a  basti  son  lombeau 
Dtaansjes  Pierrss  Pricieuses." 

He  wrote  commentaries  to  Ronsard's  Amours  in  X560,  notes 
which  evinced  delicate  taste  and  prodigious  learning.  Like 
Ronsard  and  Joachim  Du  Bellay,  he  was  extremely  deaf.  His 
days  passed  peacefully  in  the  midst  of  his  books  and  friends,  and 
he  died  on  the  6th  of  March  1577.  He  was  buried  in  the  nave 
of  the  Grands  Augustins  at  Paris,  and  was  borne  to  the  tomb  on 


the  pious  shoulders  of  four  poets,  Ronsaid,  J.  A.  de  Balf,  IVfippe 
Desportes  and  Amadis  Jamyn.  His  xnost  considerable  work  is 
La  Bergerie  (x  565-1 572),  a  pastoral  in  prose  and  verse,  written  in 
imitation  of  Sannazaro.  The  lines  on  April  In  the  Bergerie  an 
well  known  to  all  readers  of  French  poetry.  Belkau  was  ihe 
French  Hcrrick,  full  of  picturesqueness,  warmth  and  cotour.  His 
skies  drop  flowers  and  all  his  air  is  perfumed,  and  this  volup- 
tuous sweetness  degenerates  sometimes  Into  liccnoe.  Extremely 
popular  In  his  own  age,  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  friends,  aad 
was  undeservedly  forgotten  in  the  next.  Regniersaid:  "Belkza 
ne  parle  pas  comme  on  parle  k  la  vilie  ";  and  his  lyrical  besaty 
was  lost  on  the  trim  X7th  century.  His  complete  works  vat 
collected  in  1578,  and  contain,  besides  the  works  abcadr 
mentioned,  a  comedy  entitled  La  Rectmnme^  in  short  rhjrxBed  lines. 
which  is  not  without  humour  and  life,  and  a  comic  masterpiece, 
a  macaronic  poem  on  the  reUgious  wais,  Diciamtu  melrijtam  it 
bdlo  kuguenotico  et  reistrorum*  pigtamine  ad  sodaUs  (Paris,  no  date) 
The  (Euvres  computes  (3  vols..  1867)  of  Remy  Bellcau  were  edited 
by  A.  Gouverneui ;  amThis  (Ewres  poetiques  (a  vols.,  1879)  fcy 
M.  Cb.  Marty-La veaux  in  his  PUiade  Jraufaise;  tee  also  C  A. 
Sainte-Beuve,  Tabteau  kistorique  d  aitique  de  la  pofsie  frmftist 
au  X  VP  sikie  (ed.  1876),  I.  pp.  155-160.  and  il.  pp.  296  aeq. 

BBLtBCOUR  (1725-X778),  French  actor,  whose  real  Dame  ns 
Jean  Claude  Gilles  Colson,  was  bom  on  the  x6th  of  Janunr 
X  7  25,  the  son  of  a  portrait-painter.  He  showed  decided  artisiic 
talent,  but  soon  deserted  the  brush  for  the  stage  under  the  luiee 
of  BeUecour.  After  playing  in  the  provinces  he  was  cafltd  to 
the  Com&lie  Fran^aise,  but  his  dibui,  on  the  axst  of  Dccenber 
1750,  as  Achilles  in  Ipfnglni*  was  xiot  a  great  success.  He  soca 
turned  to  more  congenial  comedy  rftles,  which  for  thirty  yean  b 
filled  with  great  credit  He  was  a  vexy  natural  pbyer,  and  his 
willingness  to  give  others  on  the  stage  an  opportunity  to  sbo* 
their  talents  made  him  extremely  popular.  He  wrote  a  succeshd 
play,  Pousses  apparences  (X761),  and  was  very  useful  to  the 
Com6dle  Fran^aise  in  editing  and  adapting  the  plays  of  oUien. 
He  died  on  the  X9th  of  November  1778. 

His  wife,  Rose  Perkine  le  Roy  de  la  Cokbinaye,  was  bon 
at  Lamballe  on  the  20th  of  December  1 730,  the  dauf^ter  of  a 
artillery  officer.  Under  the  stage  name  of  Bcaumeaard  sle 
made  her  first  Paris  appearance  in  X743  as  Gogo  in  Favart'* 
LeCoqdu  village.  Af  tcr  a  year  at  the  Op£ra  Comique  she  phytd 
in  several  companies,  induding  that  of  Marshal  Saxe,  «be 
is  said  to  have  been  not  Insensible  to  her  charms.  In  1749  ^ 
made  her  dibut  at  the  Comidie  Fran^se  as  Dorine  in  Terixfe, 
and  her  success  was  inunediate.  She  retired  in  1756.  bat  after 
an  absence  of  five  years,  during  which  she  married,  she  reappeared 
as  Madame  BeUecour,  and  continued  her  successes  in  soabrct:t 
parts  in  the  plays  of  Molidre  and  de  Regnard.  She  Rtind 
finally  at  the  age  of  sixty,  but  troublous  times  had  put  an  cad  to 
the  pension  which  she  received  from  Louis  XVL  axul  from  \ii 
theatre,  and  she  died  in  abject  poverty  on  the  5th  oC  Ai«8>t 
1 799.  There  Is  a  charming  portrait  of  her  owned  by  the  Thdtit 
Francals. 

BELLEFONTAINIi;  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lopi 
countv,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  about  45  »•  N.W.  of  Columbus.  PtJp. 
(1890)  4245;  (X900)  6649  (267  foreign-bom);  (iqio^  ?J5? 
It  is  served  by  the  Qeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St  U-iS 
(which  has  large  shops  here)  and  the  Ohio  Central  nilnr< 
also  by  the  Dayton,  Springfield  &  Uibana  electric  railway.  U 
is  built  on  the  south-west  slope  of  a  hill  having  an  clevatica  cl 
about  X  500  ft.  above  sea-level  and  at  the  foot  of  which  are  seven! 
springs  of  clear  water  which  suggested  the  dty's  name.  Amc^ 
the  dty's  manufactures  are  iron  bridges,  caxriage-bodics,  flour awi 
cement  The  mtmldpality  owns  and  operates  its  water-«tris 
system  and  its  gas  and  dectric-lighting  plants.  Bdkfostiine 
was  first  settled  about  x8x8,  was  laid  out  as  a  town  and  taxde 
the  county-seat  in  1820  and  was  Incorporated  in  1835. 

BBLLBQARD^  the  name  of  an  important  French  faciir 
Roger  de  Saint-Lary,  baron  of  Bellegarde,  served  with  disiioctaj 
in  the  wars  against  the  French  ProtesUnts.  He  showed  nun 
devotion  to  Henry  III.,  who  loaded  him  with  favours  and  0*^ 
him  marshal  of  France.  He  eventuaDy  fell  Inio  disgncc 
*  R^treSt  German  soMiers  of  fortuoe. 
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iiowever»aiKidied1]y  poisoning  in  1579.  His  nephew,  Roger  de 
Saint-Lary  de  Termes,  a  favourite  with  Henxy  III.,  Heniy  IV. 
and  Louis  XIII.,  was  royal  master  of  the  hone  and  governor  of 
BurguDdy.  His  estate  of  Seurre  in  Burgundy  was  created  a 
duchy  in  the  peerage  of  France  {ducki-pairie)  in  his  favour  under 
tiie  name  of  BcUegarde,  in  1619.  In  1645  the  title  of  this  duchy 
was  transferred  to  the  estate  of  Choisy-aux-Loges  in  Gfttinais, 
and  was  borne  bter  by  the  family  of  Pardaillan  de  Gondrin,  heirs 
of  the  bouse  of  Saint-Lary-Bellegarde.  When  Seurre  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  princes  of  Cond£  they  in  the  same  way 
acquired  the  title  of  dukes  of  Bellegarde.  (M.  P.^) 

BELLEGARDE,    HEINRICH    JOSEPH   JOHAlfllBS.    Couirr 
VON  (1756-1845),  Austrian  soldier  and  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Dresden  on  the  aQth  of  August  1756,  and  for  a  short  time  served 
in  the  Saxon  army.    T^ransf erring  hii  services  to  Austria  in  1 77  z 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  colonel  of  dragoons  in  the 
Turkish  War  of  1 788-1 789,  and  served  as  a  major-general  in 
the  Netherlands  campaigns  of  1793-1794.    In  the  campaign  of 
z 796  in  Germany,  as  a  lieutenant  field  marshal,  he  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  archduke  Charles,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy 
in  the  following  year.    He  was  also  employed  in  the  congress  of 
Rastatt    In  x 799  he  commanded  a  corps  in  eastern  SwitzerUmd, 
connecting  the  armies  of  the  archduke  and  Suvarov,  and  finally 
joined  the  latter  in  north  Italy.    He  conducted  the  siege  of  the 
citadel  of  Alessandria,  and  was  present  at  the  decisive  battle 
of  Novi.    He  served  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Marengo 
campaign  of  1800  in  the  rank  of  general  of  cavalry.    In  1805, 
vhen  the  archduke  Charles  left  to  take  command  in  Italy, 
BcUegarde  became  president  ad  interim  of  the  council  of  war. 
He  was,  however,  soon  employed  in  the  field,  and  at  the  sanguin- 
ary battle  of  Caldiero  he  commanded  the  Austrian  right.    In 
the  war  of  1809  he  commanded  the  extreme  right  wing  of  the 
main  army  (see  Napoleonic  Campaigns).    Cut  off  from  Charlei 
as  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Eckmtthl,  he  retreated    into 
Bohemia,  but  managed  to  rejoin  before  the  great  battles 
near  Vienna  (Aspem  and  Wagram).    From  1809  to  28x3  Belle- 
garde,  now  field  marshal,  was  governor-general  of  Galicia,  but 
was  often  called  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Aulic 
Council,  especially  in  x8xo  in  coimexion  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  Austrian  army.    In  18x3,  1814  and  18x5  he  led  the 
Austrian  armies  in  Italy.    His  successes  in  these  campaigns, 
were  diplomatic  as  well  as  military,  and  he  ended  them  by 
crushing  the  last  attempt  of  Murat  in  18x5.    From  x8x6  to  1825 
(when  he  had  to  retire  owing  to  failing  eyesight)  he  held  various 
distinguished  civil  and  military  posts.    He  ded  in  1845. 
See  Sffiola,  Das  Lebtn  des  F,  M.  von  BcUegarde  (Vienna,  1847). 
BELLB-fLE-BN-MER,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  France, 
forming  a  canton  of  the  department  of  Morbihan,  8  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
the  peninsula  of  Quibeion.>  Pop.  (1906)  9703.    Area,  33  sq.  m. 
The  bbnd  is  divided  into  the  four  communes  of  Le  Palais, 
Bangor,  Sauzon  and  Locmaria.    It  forms  a  treeless  plateau  with 
an  average  height  of  130  fL  above  sea-level,  largely  covered 
«ith  moors  and  bordered  by  a  rugged  and  broken  coast.    The 
climate  is  mild,  the  fig-tree  and  myrtle  growing  in  sheltered  spots 
and  the  soil,  where  cultivated,  is  productive.    The  inhabitants 
sre  principally  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  fisheries,  and  in 
the  preservation  of  sardines,  anchovies,  &c  The  breed  of  draught 
bones  in  the  island  is  highly  prized.    The  chief  town,  Le  Palau 
(pop.  2637),  has  an  old  dtadd  and  fortifications,  and  possesses  a 
port  which  is  accessible  to. vessels  drawing  13  ft  of  water. 
Belle-Ile  must  have  been  inhabited  from  a  very  early  period, 
as  it  possesses  several  stone  monuments  of  the  class  usually 
called  Druidic. 

The  Roman  name  of  the  island  seems  to  have  been  Vindilis, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  became  corrupted  to  GuedeL  Ini57a 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Ste  Croix  at  QuimperM  ceded  the 
island  to  the  Retx  family,  in  whose  favour  it  was  raised  to'  a 
Darquisate  in  the  following  year.  It  subsequently  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  family  of  Foucpiet,  and  was  ceded  by  the  latter 
to  the  crown  in  1718.  It  was  held  by  English  troops  from  1761 
to  1763  when  the  French  got  it  in  exchange  for  Nova  Scotia. 
A  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  territory  migrated  to 


Belle-tle,  which  is  partly  peopled  by  their  descendants.  In 
the  state  prison  of  NouveUe  Force  at  Le  Palais  political  prisonen 
have  at  various  times  been  confined. 

BELLB-ISLEp  CHARLES  LOUIS  AUGUSTS  FOUQUET* 
COMTE,  and  kter  Due,  dk  (1684-1761),  French  soldier  and 
statesman,  was  the  grandson  of  Nicholas  Fouquet.  superintendent 
of  finances  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  bom  at  Villefranche 
de  Rouergue.  Although  his  family  was  in  disgrace,  he  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age  and  was  made  proprietary  colonel  of  a 
dragoon  regiment  in  x  708.  He  rose  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  in  March  X718  to  that 
of  marUkai  de  camp.  In  the  Spanish  War  of  X718-X7X9  he  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Fontarabia  in  x  718  and  at  that  of  St 
Sebastian  in  17x9.  When  the  duke  of  Bourbon  became  prime 
minister,  Belle-Isle  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  and  then 
relegated  to  hii  esUtes,  but  with  the  advent  of  Cardinal  Fleury 
to  power  he  regained  some  measure  of  favoiir  and  was  made 
a  lieutenant-generaL  In  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  he 
commanded  a  corps  under  the  orden  of  Mardial  Berwick,  cap- 
tured Trier  and  Trarbach  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Phillpps- 
burg  (x 734).  When  peace  was  made  in  x 736  the  king,  in  recogni- 
tion both  of  his  military  services  and  of  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  Lorraine,  gave  him  the 
government  of  the  three  important  fortresses  of  Mefz,  Toul 
and  Verdun — an  office  whidi  he  kept  till  his  death.  His 
military  and  political  reputation  was  now  at  its  height,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  advisera  of  the  government  in  military 
and  diplomatic  affairs.  In  X74X  he  was  sent  to  Germany  as 
French  plenipotentiary  to  carry  out,  in  the  interests  of  France, 
a  grand  scheme  of  political  reorganization  in  the  moribund 
empire,  and  especially  to  obtain  the  election  of  Charles,  elector 
of  JBaviria,  as  emperor.  His  diplomacy  was  thus  the  mainspring 
of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  {q.v.),  and  his  military 
command  in  south  Germany  was  full  of  inddents  and  vicissitudes. 
He  had  been  named  marshal  of  France  in  1741,  and  received  a 
large  army,  with  which  it  is  said  that 'he  promised  to  make 
peace  in  three  mpnths  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  truth  of 
this  story  is  open  to  question,  for  no  one  knew  better  than  Belle- 
Isle  the  limitations  imposed  upon  commanden  by  the  military 
and  pc^tical  circumstances  of  the  times.  These  circumstances 
in  fact  rendered  his  efforts,  both  as  a  general  and  as  a  statesman, 
unavailing,  and  the  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  general  failure 
was  his  heroic  retreat  from  Prague.  In  ten  days  he  led  14,000 
men  into  and  across  the  Bohemian  Forest,  suffering  great  priva- 
tions and  harassed  by  the  enemy,  but  never  allowing  himself 
to  be  cut  off,  and  his  subordinate  Chevert  defended  Prague  so 
well  that  the  Austrians  were  glad  to  allow  him  to  rejoin  his 
chief.  The  campaign,  however,  had  discredited  BcUc-Isle; 
he  was  ridiculed  at  Paris  by  the -wits  and  the  populace,  even 
Fleury  is  said  to  have  turned  against  him,  and,  to  complete  his 
misfortunes,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in  going 
from  Cassd  to  Berlin  through  Hanover.  He  remained  a  year 
in  England,  in  spite  of  the  demands  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VII.  During  the  campaign  of.  1746  he  was 
in  conunand  of  the  "  Army  of  Piedmont "  on  the  Alpine  frontier, 
and  although  he  began  his  work  with  a  demoralized  and  inferior 
army,  he  managed  not  only  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  forces  but  also  to  carry  the  war  back  into  the  plain 
of  Lombardy.  At  the  peace,  having  thus  retrieved  his  military 
reputation,  he  was  created  duke  and  peer  of  France  (1748). 
In  1757  his  credit  at  court  was  considerable,  and  the  king  named 
him  secretary  for  war.  puring  his  three  years'  ministry  he  under- 
took many  reforms,  such  as  the  development  of  the  military 
school  for  officera,  axKi  the  suppression  of  the  proprietary 
colonelcies  of  nobles  who  were  too  young  to  command;  and  he 
instituted  the  Order  of  Merit  But  the  Seven  Years'  War  was 
by  that  time  in  progress  and  his  efforts  had  no  immediate  effect. 
He  died  at  Versailles  on  the  a6th  of  January  1761.  Belle-Isle 
interested  himself  in  literature;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1740,  and  founded  the  Academy  of  Mctz 
in  X760.  The  dukedom  ended  with  his  death,  his  only  son 
having  been  killed  in  1758  at  the  battle  of  Crefeld. 
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His  brother,  Louis  Crasies  Asmand  Fouquet,  known  as 
the  Chevalier  de  Belle>Iale  (1693-1746),  was  also  a  soldier  and 
a  dipIomaUst  He  served  as  a  junior  officer  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  and  as  brigadier  in  the  campaign  of  1734 
on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  where  he  won  the  grade  of  marichal 
de  camp.  He  was  employed  under  his  brother  in  political 
missions  in  Bavaria  and  in  Swabia  in  1741-1 743,  became  a 
lieutenant-general,  fought  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria  and  the  Rhine 
countries  in  1742-1743,  and  was  arrested  and  sent  to  England 
with  t  he  marshal  in  1 744.  On  his  release  he  was  given  a  command 
in  the  Army  of  Piedmont.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  romantic 
bravery  at  the  action  of  EziUes  (Col  de  I'Assiette)  on  the  19th 
of  July  1746. 

See  Jean  de  Maugre.  Oraison  funihre  du  marichal  d*  BdUisU 
(MontmMy,  1762):  R.  P.  de  Neuville,  Mlmoires  du  marichal  due 
de  BelUisU  (Paris.  1761) ;  D.  C.  (Chevrier),  La  Vie  politique  et  mili- 
taire  du  marichal  due  de  Belleisle  (London.  1760),  and  Testament 
politic  du  marichal  due  de  Belleisle  (Hague,  1762);  Le  CodiciUe  et 
Vespnt  ou  commeutaire  des  maximes  du  marichil  due  de  Betteide 
(Amsterdam,  1761) ;  F.  M.  Chavcrt.  Notice  sur  le  marichal  de  Bdle- 
tsle  (Mctz,  1836);  L.  Leclerc.  Elore  du  marichal  de  Belleisle  (McU, 
1863);  E.  Michel,  Eloge  du  marichal  de  Belleisle  (Paris,  1862):  and 
Jobez,  La  France  sous  Louis  XV  {6  vols.,  Paris.  1868^1874), 

BELLE  ISLE,  STRAIT  OF,  the  more-  northern -of  the  two 
channels  connecting  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  separates  northern  Newfoundland  from  Labrador, 
and  extends  N.E.  and  S.W.  for  35  m.,  with  a  breadth 
of  10  to  IS  m.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  precipitous  granite 
island,  700  ft.  in  height,  at  its  Atlantic  entrance.  On  this  h*ght- 
houses  are  maintained  by  the  government  of  Canada  and  constant 
communication  with  the  mainland  is  kept  up  by  wireless  tele- 
graphy. The  strait  is  in  the  most  direct  route  from  Europe 
to  the  St  Lawrence,  but  is  open  only  from  June  till  the  end  of 
November,  and  even  during  this  period  navigation  is  often 
rendered  dangerous  by  floating  ice  and  fo^.  Through  it  Jacques 
Cartier  sailed  in  1534.  The  southern  or  Cabot  Strait,  between 
Cape  Ray  in  Newfoundland  and  Cape  North  in  Cape  Breton, 
was  discovered  later,  and  the  expansion  below  Belle  Isle  was 
long  known  as  La  Grande  Bate.  Ckbot  Strait  is  open  all  the  year, 
save  for  occasional  inconvenience  from  drift  ice. 

BELLENDEN  (Ballantyne  or  Bannatyne),  JOHN  (fl. 
1533-1587),  Scottish  writer,  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  in  the  south-east  of  Scotland,  perhaps  in  East 
Lothian.  He  appears  to  have  been  educated,  first  at  the  univerr 
sity  of  St  Andrews  and  then  at  that  of  Paris,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor.  From  his  own  statement,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  James  V.  from  the 
king's  earliest  years,  and  that  the  post  he  held  was  clerk  of 
accounts.  At  the  request  of  James  he  undertook  translations  of 
Boece's  Hisloria  Scotorum,  which  had  appeared  at  Paris  in  1527, 
and  the  first  five  books  of  Livy.  As  a  reward  for  his  versions, 
which  he  finished  in  1533,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Moray  and  a  canon  of  Ross.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
the  Reformation  and  was  compelled  to  go  into  exile:  He  is  said 
by  some  authorities  to  have  died  at  Rome  in  1550;  by  others 
to  have  been  still  living  in  1587.  His  translation  of  Bocce, 
entitled  The  History  and  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  Scottish  prose,  distinguished  by  its  freedom  and 
vigour  of  expression.  It  was  published  in  1536;  and  was 
reprinted  in  2  vols.,  edited  by  Maitland,  in  1821.  Tlic  translation 
of  Livy  was  not  printed  till  1822  (also  in  2  vols.).  Two  MSS.  of 
the  latter  are  extant,  one,  the  older,  in  the  Advocates'  library, 
Edinburgh  (which  was  the  basis  of  the  normalized  text  of  1822), 
the  other  (c.  1550)  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Ogilvie  Forbes  of 
Boyndlie.  An  edition  of  the  work  was  edited  for  the  Scottish 
Text  Society  by  Mr  W.  A.  Craigie  (a  vols.  1901,  1903).  The 
second  volume  of  tliis  edition  contains  also  a  complete  reprint 
of  the  portions  of  the  holograph  first  draft  which  were  discovered 
in  the  British  Museum  in  1902.  Two  poems  by  Bellendcn — The 
Prohcme  to  the  Cosmograpke  and  the  Prohemc  of  the  History — 
appeared  in  the  1536  edition  of  the  History  of  Scotland.  Others, 
bearing  his  name  in  the  well-known  Bannatyne  MS.  collection, 
made  by  his  namesake  George  Bannatyne  {q.v.)t  may  or  may  not 


be  his.    Sir  David  Lylulsay,  in  his  prologue  to  the  Papfmt, 
speaks  vaguely  of: 

"  Ane  cunnyng  Clark  quhilk  wrythith  craftelie 
.Ane  plant  of  poetis  callit  Ballendyne. 
Quhose  omat  worlds  my  wit  can  nocht  defyoe.** 

The  chief  aouroes  of  information  regardine  Bcllenden*s  life  are  tbe 
Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Samutd,  his  own  vurU  aad 
the  ecclesiastical  records. 

BBLLENDOr,  WILLIAM,  Scottish  classical  sdkolar.    HanOy 
anything  is  known  of  him.    He  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
( VL  of  Scotland)  ,who  appointed  him  magister  libeUcrvm  sup^kum 
or  master  of  requests.    Ring  James  is  also  said  to  ha\'e  pro\ided 
Bellenden  with  the  means  of  living  independently  at  Paris, 
where  he  became  professor  at  the  university,  arid  advocate  ia 
the  parliament    The  date  of  his  birth  cannot  be  fixed,  aad  it 
can  only  be  said  that  he  died  later  than  1625.    The  first  of  tbe 
works  by  which  he  is  known  was  published  anonymously  in  i6cS, 
with  the  title  Ciceronis  PrincePs^  a  laborious  compilation  of  all 
Cicero's  remarks  on  the  origin  and  principles  of  regal  govemiaeat, 
digested  and  systematically  arranged.    In  x6ia  thoc  appeared 
a  similar  work,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  consular  authority 
and  the  Roman  senate,  Ciceronis  Consult  Senator,  Semaiusqu 
Romanus.    His  third  work,  De  Statu  Prisci  Orhis,  16x5.  is  s 
good  outline  of  general  history.    All  three  works  were  comtNaed 
in  a  single  large  volume,  entitled  De  Statu  Libri  TrtSy  1615.  whid 
was  first  brought  into  due  notice  by  Dr  Samuel  Psarr,  who,  ia 
1787,  published  an  edition  with  a  preface,  famous  for  the  ekgsact 
of  its  Latinity,  in  which  he  eulogized  Burke,  Fox  and  Lord 
North  as  the  "  three  English  luminaries."    The  greatest  of 
Bellenden's  works  is  the  extensive  treatise  De  Tribus  LamiKtiv 
RomanoruMf  printed  and  published  posthumously  at  Paris  n 
1633.    The  book  b  unfinished,  and  treats  only  (^  the  £1^: 
luminary,  Cicero;  the  others  intended  were  apparently  Scdox 
and  Pliny.    It  contains  a  most  elaborate  history  of  Rome  »sA 
its  institutions,  drawn  from  Cicero,  and  thus  forms  a  storehoi:5e 
of  an  the  historical  notices  contained  in  that  voluminous  aatbor. 
It  is  said  that  nearly  all  the  copies  were  lost  on  tbe  passsge  to 
England.    One  of  the  few  that  survived  was  placed  in  the  univer- 
sity library  at  Cambridge,  and  freely  drawn  upon  by  Cooyeis 
Middleton,  the  librarian,  in  his  History  of  Ike  Life  ef  Cicos, 
Both  Joseph  Warton  and  Dr  Parr  accused  Middleton  <rfdelilxn:e 
plagiarism,  which  was  the  more  likely  to  have  escaped  detectica 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  existing  copies  of  Bellenden's  work. 

BELLEROPHON,  or  Bexxexoproktes,  in  Greek  lege&l, 
son  of  Glaucus  or  Poseidon,  grandson  of  Sisyphus  and  local  hno 
of  Corinth.  Having  slain  by  accident  the  Corinthian  hero 
Bellrrus  (or,  according  to  others,  his  own  brother)  he  fled  t«/ 
Tiryns,  where  his  kinsman  Proetus,  king  of  Argos,  received  bin 
hospitably  and  purged  him  of  his  guilt.  But  Anteia  (or  Sthcitt> 
boca),  wife  of  Proetus,  became  enamoured  of  Belten^thon,  aad, 
when  he  refused  her  advances,  charged  him  with  an  attexcpt 
upon  her  virtue.  Proetus  thereupon  sent  him  to  lobates,  ^ 
wife's  father,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a  letter  or  sealed  taUet,  ia 
which  were  instructions,  apparently  given  by  means  of  signs,  to 
take  the  life  of  the  bearer.  Arriving  in  Lyda,  he  was  reGdv^d 
as  a  guest  and  entertained  for  nine  days.  On  the  tenth,  bdrg 
asked  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  handed  the  letter  to  the  kici, 
whose  first  plan  for  comjdying  with  it  was  to  send  him  to  sbr 
the  Chimocra,  a  monster  which  was  devastating  the  coontiy- 
BelIerophon,mounted  on  Pegasus(9.e.),kept  up  in  the  air  out  of  tJ:e 
way  of  the  Chimaera,  but  yet  near  enough  to  kill  it  with  his  spear. 
or,  as  he  b  at  other  times  represented,  with  his  sword  or  with  a  bo  v. 
He  was  next  ordered  out  against  the  Solymi,  a  hostile  tribe,  aid 
afterwards  against  the  Amaaons,  from  both  of  which  eipeditiocs 
he  not  only  returned  victorious,  but  also  on  his  way  back  slcv 
an  ambush  of  chosen  warriors  whom  lobates  had  placed  t? 
intercept  him.  His  divine  origin  was  now  provedi  the  k^ 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage;  and  the  Lydans  pnseatei 
him  with  a  large  and  fertile  estate  on  which  he  lived  (ApoQodorus. 
ii.  3;  Homer,  Iliad,  vi.  155).  Bellerophon  b  said  to  haw 
returned  to  Tiryns  and  avenged  himself  on  Anteia:  he  peiso^^i 
her  to  fly  with  hi^  on  his  winged  hone,  and  then  flnng  her  iata 
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the  se&  near  the  nland  of  Melos  (SchoL  ArutopL,  Pox/ 140). 
His  ambitious  attempt  to  ascend  to  the  heavens  on  Pegasus 
brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  His  son  was  smitten 
by  Ares  in  battle;  his  daughter  Laodameia  was  slain  by  Artemis; 
he  himself,  flung  from  his  horse,  lamed  or  blinded,  became  a 
wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth  until  his  death  (Pindar, 
Istkmia,  vi.  [vii.],  44;  Horace,  Odes,  iv.  xx,  a6).  Bellerophon 
was  honoured  as  a  hero  at  Corinth  and  in  Lyda.  His  story 
formed  the  subject  of  the  lohaUs  of  Sophocles,  and  of  the  Bdlero- 
pkontcs  and  Sthetuboea  of  Euripides.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Perseus,  the  local  hero  of  Argos,  and  Bellerophon  were  originally 
one  and  the  same,  the  difference  in  their  exploits  being  the 
result  of  the  rivalry  of  Argos  and  Corinth.  Both  are  connected 
with  the  sun-god  Helios  and  with  the  sea-god  Poseidon,  the 
symbol  of  the  union  being  the  winged  hone  Pegasus.  Bellerophon 
has  been  explained  as  a  hero  of  the  storm,  of  which  his  conflict 
with  the  Chimaera  is  symbolicaL  The  most  frequent  representa- 
tions of  Bellerophon  in  andent  art  are  (i)  slaying  the  Chimaera, 
(3)  departing  from  Argos  with  the  letter,  (3)  leading  Pegasus  to 
drink.  Among  the  first  is  to  be  noted  a  terra-cotta  relief  from 
Melos  in  the  British  Museum,  where  also,  on  a  vase  of  black  ware, 
is  what  seems  to  be  a  representation  of  his  escape  from 

Stheneboea. 

See  H.  A.  Fischer.  Bellerophon  (1851):  1^.  Engelmann,  Annali 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Rome  (1874);  O.  Trcuber,  Ce- 
xhkku  der  Lykier  (1887};  articles  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Real-Encyclo- 
t^ie,  W.  H.  Roschers  Lexikon  der  Hytkoloeie,  Darembere  and 
baglio's  DicHonnaire  des  antiguitisi  L.  Preller,  Crieckiscke 
MythUogiei 

BELLES-LETTRES  (Fr.  for  "  fine  literature  ")>  a  term  used 
to  designate  the  more  artistic  and  imagiiutive  forms  of  literature, 
as  poetry  or  romance,  as  opposed  to  more  pedestrian  and  exact 
studies.  The  term  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  English 
by  Swift  (17 10). 

BELLEVILLEt  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  capital  of  Hastings  cotmty,  xo6  m.  E.N.E.  of  Toronto, 
on  Bay  of  Quint6  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
91x7.  Communication  is  maintained  with  Lake  Ontario  and 
St  Lawrence  ports  by  several  lines  of  steamers.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  district,  and  has  a  large 
export  trade  in  cheese  and  farm  produce.  The  prindpal  industries 
are  planing  mills  and  cement  works,  cheese  factories  and  dis- 
tilleries. There  are  several  educatioiial  institutions,  induding  a 
business  college,  a  convent,  and  a  government  institute  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Albert  College,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
church,  was  formerly  a  university,  but  now  confines  itself  to 
secondary  education. 

BELLEVILLE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  St  Clair  county, 
lUinois,  U.S. A.,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state  14  m.  S.E. 
of  St  Louis,  Missouri.  Pop.  {i^go)  X5,36i;  (1900)  17,484, 
of  whom  3750  were  fordgn-bom;  (1910)  21,122.  Belleville  is 
Berved  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and 
the  Southern  railways,  also  by  extensive  interurban  electric 
systems;  and  a  belt  line  to  O'Fcdlon,  Illinois,  connects  Belleville 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South  Western  railway.  A  large 
element  of  the  population  is  of  German  descent  or  German 
birth,  and  two  newspapers  are  published  in  German,  besides 
three  dailies,  three  weeklies  and  a  semi-weekly  in  English. 
Among  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  dty  are  stove  and 
range  factories,  flour  mills,  rolling  mills,  distilleries,  breweries, 
shoe  factories,  copper  refining  works,  nail  and  tack  factories, 
glass  works  and  agricultural  implement  factories.  The  value 
of  the  city's  factory  products  increased  from  $2,873,334  in  xgoo 
^^  $4i356,6i5  in  1905  or  51-6%.  Belleville  is  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region,  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  valuable  coal  mines, 
the  first  of  which  was  sunk  in  1852 ;  from  this  dates  the  industrial 
development  of  the  dty.  Belleville  was  first  settled  in  18x3, 
vas  incoiporated  as  a  dty  in  1850,  and  was  re-incorporated 
in  X876. 

BELLBT,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Ain,  5  am.  S.E.  01  Bourg  by 
the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (X906),  town,  3709;  commune, 
5707.   It  ii  situated  on  vine-covered  hills  at  the  southern 


extremity  of  the  Jura,  3  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
Apart  from  the  cathedral  of  St  Jean,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  choir  of  X413,  is  a  modem  building,  there  is  little  of 
architectural  interest  in  the  town.  Belley  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
and  a  prefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance.  The  manu- 
facture of  morocco  leather  goods  and  the  quarrying  of  the 
lithographic  stone  of  the  vicinity  are  carried  on,  and  there  is 
trade  in  cattle,  grain,  wine,  truffles  and  dressed  pork.  Belley 
is  of  Roman  prigin,  and  in  the  5th  century  became  an  episcopal 
see.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bugey,  which  was  a 
dependency  of  Savoy  till  x6ox,  when  it  was  ceded  to  France. 
In  X385  the  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  act  of 
incendiarism,  but  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  who  surrounded  it  with  ramparts  of  which  littlr  is 
left 

BELU;  GIUSEPPE  6I0ACHIN0  (X79X-1863),  Italian  poet, 
was  bom  at  Rome,  and  after  a  period  of  literary  employment 
in  poor  drcumstances  was  enabled  by  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
means  to  follow  his  own  special  bent  He  is  remembered  for 
his  vivid  popular  poetry  in  the  Roman  dialect,  a  number  of 
satirical  sonnets  which  in  their  own  way  are  unique. 

See  Morandi's  edition*  /  soneUi  romanescki  (1886-1889). 

BBLUOERENCT,  the  state  of  carrying  on  war  (Lat.  beUum, 
war,  and  gereref  to  wage)  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations. 
Insurgents  are  not  as  such  exdudcd  from  recognition  as  bclIK 
gerenta,  and,  even  where  not  recognized  as  belligerents  by  the 
government  against  which  they  have  rebelled,  they  may  be  so 
recognized  by  a  neutral  state,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  when  the  Southem  states  were  recognized  as  belli- 
gerents by  Great  Britain,  though  regarded  as  rebels  by  the 
Northern  states.  The  recognition  by  a  neutral  state  of  belli- 
gerency does  not,  however,  imply  recognition  of  independent 
political  existence.  The  regulations  annexed  to  the  Hague 
Convention,  relating  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  (29th  of  July 
X899),  contain  a  section  entitled  "  Belligerents "  which  is 
divided  into  three  chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  (i.)  The 
Qualifications  of  Belligerents;  (ii.)  Prisoners  of  War;  (iii.)  The 
Sick  and  Wounded.  To  entitle  troops  to  the  spedal  privileges 
attaching  to  belligerency,  chapter  i.  provides  that  all  regular, 
militia  or  volunteer  forces  shall  alike  be  cornmanded  by  persons 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  men,  that  all  such  shall  carry 
distinctive  emblems,  recognizable  at  a  distance,  that  arms  shall 
be  carried  openly  and  operations  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  usages  of  war  observed  among  civilized  mankind.  It  provides, 
nevertheless,  for  the  emergency  of  the  population  of  a  territory, 
which  has  not  already  been  occupied  by  the  invader,  spontane- 
ously taking  up  arms  to  resist  the  invading  forces,  without 
having  had  time  to  comply  with  the  above  requirements;  they, 
too,  are  to  be  treated  as  belligerents  "  if  they  respect  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war."  In  naval  war,  privateering  having  been 
finally  abolished  as  among  the  parties  to  it  by  the  declaration 
of  Paris,  a  privateer  is  not  entitled,  as  between  such  |>arties, 
to  the  rights  of  belligerency.  As  between  states,  one  of  whom 
is  not  a  party  to  the  Dedaration,  the  right  to  grant  letters  of 
marque  would  remain  intact  for  both  parties,  and  the  privateer, 
as  bdwten  tkentt  would  be  a  belligerent;  as  regards  neutrals, 
the  situation  would  be  compUcated  (see  Psivateer).  On 
prisoners  of  war  and  sick  and  wounded,  see  Was.        (T.  Ba.) 

BELUNOHAM.  SIR  EDWARD  (d.  X549),  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  was  a  son  of  Edward  Bellingham  of  Erringham,  Sussex, 
his  mother  being  a  member  of  the  Shelley  family.  As  a  soldier 
he  fought  in  France  and  elsewhere,  then  became  an  English 
member  of  parliament  and  a  member  of  the  privy  coundl,  and 
in  X547  took  part  in  some  military  operations  in  Ireland.  In 
May  X  548  he  was  sent  to  that  country  as  lord  deputy.  Ireland 
was  then  in  a  very  disturbed  condition,  but  the  new  governor 
crushed  a  rebellion  of  the  O'Connors  in  Leinster,  freed  the  Pale 
from  rebels,  built  forts,  and  made  the  English  power  respected 
in  Munster  and  Connaught.  Bellingham,  however,  was  a 
headstrong  man  and  was  constantly  quarrelling  with  his  coundl; 
but  one  of  his  opponents  admitted  that  he  was  "  the  best  man  of 
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war  that  ever  he  had  seen  in  Ireland."  His  short  but  successful 
term  of  office  was  ended  by  his  recall  in  1549. 

See  R.  Bagwell.  Ireland  Under  the  Tudors,  vol.  L  (1885). 

BELUNOHAM,  a  city  of  Whatcom  county,  Washington, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Bellingham  Bay,  96  m.  N.  of  Seattle. 
Pop.  (1900)  11,062;  (1905,  state  est.)  26,000;  (1910,  U.S.  census) 
24,398.  Area  about  33  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific^  the  Canadian  Pacific,'  and 
the  Bellingham  Bay  &  British  Columbia  railways — ^being  a 
terminus  of  the  last  named,  which  operates  only  62  m.  of  line 
and  connects  with  the  Mt.  Baker  goldfields  and  the  Nooksack 
valley  farm  and  orchard  region.  A  suburban  electric  line  was 
projected  in  1907.  About  3)  m.  south-east  of  the  city  is  the 
main  body  of  Lake  Whatcom,  13  m.  long,  xj  m.  wide,  and  3x8  ft 
higher  than  the  city  and  the  source  of  its  water-supply,  a  gravity 
system  which  cost  $x  ,000,000,  being  owned  by  the  city.  Belting- 
ham  has  two  Carnegie  libraries.  Among  the  principal  buildings 
are  the  county  court-house,  the  city  hall,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  building,  and  Beck's  theatre,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  3300.  The  largest  of  the  state's  normal 
colleges  is  situated  here;  in  1907  it  had  a  faculty  of  35  and 
350  students;  there  are  two  hi|^  schools,  two  business  coUeges, 
and  one  industrial  school  also  in  the  dty.  The  excellent  harbour, 
and  the  fact  that  Bellingham  is  nearer  to  the  great  markets  of 
Alaska  than  any  other  dty  in  the  states,  make  the  port  an  im- 
portant shipping  centre.  In  the  value  of  manufactured  product 
the  dty  was  fourth  in  the  state  in  X905  (being  passed  only  by 
Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Spokane),  with  a  value  of  $3,393,988; 
according  to  a  census  taken  by  the  local  chamber  of  conunerce 
the  value  of  the  product  in  1906  was  $7,751,464.  The  prindpal 
industrial  establishments  are  shingle  (espediUly  cedar)  and 
saw-mills,  salmon  canneries  and  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  tin  cans,  and  machinery  used  in  the  caiming  of  salmon.  Motive 
and  electric  lighting  power  is  brought  53  m.  from  the  falls 
of  the  north  fork  of  the  Nooksack  river,  where  there  is  a  power 
plant  which  furnishes  3500  horsepower.  There  are  deposits 
of  clay  and  limestone  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  cement 
is  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty.  The  blue-grey 
Chuckanut  sandstone  is  quarried  on  the  shore  of  Chuckanut 
Bay,  south  of  Bellingham;  and  a  coarse,  dark-brown  sandstone 
is  quarried  on  Suda'Island,  west  of  the  dty.  There  are  quarries 
also  on  Waldron  Island.  BeUingfaam  was  formed  in  1903  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  dties  of  New  Whatcom  (pop.  in  1900, 
6834)  and  Fairhaven  (pop.  in  1900,  4338),  and  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  of  the  first  class  in  1904;  it  is  named  from  Bellingham 
Bay,  which  Vancouver  is  supposed  to  have  named,  in  1793, 
in  honour  of  Sir  Henry  Bellingham. 

BELLINI*  the  name  of  a  family  of  craftsmen  in  Venice,  three 
members  of  which  fill  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  the  Venetian 
school  of  painting  in  the  15th  centuxy  and  the  first  years  of  the 
x6th. 

I.  Jacopo  Belliki  (c.  Z400-X470-71)  was  the  son  of  a  tin- 
smith or  pewterer,  Nicoletto  Bellini,  by  his  wife  Franceschina. 
When  the  accomplished  Umbrian  master  CventUe  da  Fabriano 
came  to  practise  at  Venice,  where  art  was  backward,  several 
young  men  of  the  dty  took  service  under  him  as  pupils.  Among 
these  were  Giovanni  and  ^tonio  of  Murano  and  Jacopo  Bellini. 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  left  Venice  for  Florence  in  1433,  and  the 
two  brothers  of  Murano  stayed  at  home  and  presently  founded 
a  school  of  their  own  (see  VzvAUia).  But  Jacopo  Bellini  followed 
his  teacher  to  Florence,  where  the  vast  progress  lately  made, 
alike  in  truth  to  natural  fact  and  in  sense  of  classic  grace  and  style, 
by  masters  like  Donatello  and  Ghiberti,  Masacdo  and  Paolo 
Uccello,  offered  him  better  instruction  than  he  could  obtain  even 
from  his  Umbrian  teacher.  But  his  position  as  assistant  to 
Gentile  brought  him  into  trouble.  As  a  stranger  coming  to 
practise  in  Florence,  Gentile  was  jealously  looked  on.  One  day 
some  young  Florentines  threw  stones  into  his  shop,  and  the 
Venetian  pupil  ran  out  and  drove  them  off  with  his  fists.  Think- 
ing this  might  be  turned  against  him,  he  went  and  took  service  on 
board  the  galleys  of  the  Florentine  state;  but  returning  after  a 
year,  found  he  had  in  his  absence  been  condemned  and  fined  for 


assault    He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  the  matter 
soon  compromised,  Jacopo  submitting  toapuUicact  of  penance 
and  his  adversary  renouncing  further  proceedings.    Whciher 
Jacopo  accompanied  his  master  to  Rome  in  1436  we  caaoot 
tell;  but  by  X439  we  find  him  settled  at  Venice  and  married 
to  a  wife  from  Pesaro  luuned  Amu  (family  name  uncertaia), 
who  in  that  year  made  a  will  in  favour  of  her  first  chOd  then 
expected.    She  survived,  however,  and  bore  her  husband  tvo 
sons,  Cventile  and  Giovanni  (though  some  evidences  have  bea 
thought  to  point  rather  to  Giovanni  having  been  his  son  by  anotlxr 
mother),  and  a  daughter  Nicolosia.    In  1436  Jacopo  was  at 
Verona,  painting  a  Crucifixion  in  fresco  for  the  chapel  of  S 
Nicholas  in  the  cathedral  (destroyed  by  order  of  the  ardibisbop 
in  z  750,  but  the  composition,  a  vast  one  of  many  figures,  has  beta 
preserved  in  an  old  engraving).    Documents  ranging  from  1437 
to  Z465  show  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Scuola  or  nutnal 
aid  sodcty  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  at  Venice,  for  which  be 
painted  at  an  uncertain  date  a  series  of  d^teen  subjects  of  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin,  fully  described  by  Riddfi  but  imw  destroyed 
or  dispersed.    In  1439  we  find  him  buying  a  panel  of  tarsia  woik 
at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased  painter  Jacobeno  dd 
Fiore,  and  in  1440  entering  into  a  business  partnership  with 
another  painter  of  the  dty  allied  Donato.    About  this  time  be 
must  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Fcnara,  where  these 
prevailed  a  spirit  of  free  culture  and  humanism  most  congeoial 
to  his  tastes.    Pisanello,  the  first  great  naturalist  artist  of  nortk 
Italy,  whose  influence  on  Jacopo  at  the  outlet  of  his  career  had 
been  only  second  to  that  of  Gentile  da  Fabriaix>,  had  been  some 
time  engaged  on  a  portrait  of  Leonello  d'Este,  the  ddcr  son  of 
the  reigning  marquis  Niccolo  IIL    Jacopo  (according  to  an  almost 
contemporary  sonneteer)  competed  with  a  rival  portrait,  which 
was  declared  by  the  father  to  be  the  better  of  the  two.    la  the 
next  year,  the  last  of  the  marquis  Niccolo's  life,  we  find  hin 
making  the  successful  painter  a  present  of  two  bushels  of  whcaL 
The  relations  thus  begun  with  the  house  of  Este  seem  to  have  been 
kept  up,  and  among  Jacopo's  extant  drawings  are  several  that 
seem  to  belong  to  the  scheme  of  a  moniuncnt  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  marquis  Niccolo  ten  years  later.    He  was  al^ 
esteemed  and  employed  by  Sigismondo  Malatcsta  at  the  ooort 
of  Rimini.    In  1443  Jacopo  took  as  an  artidcd  pupfl  a  nefA(« 
whom  he  had  brought  up  from  charity;  in  1453  he  pointed  a 
baimer  for  the  Scuola  of  St  Mary  of  Charity  at  Venice,  and  ihe 
next  year  recdved  a  grant  from  the  confraternity  for  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Nlcolosia  with  Andrea  Mantegna,  a  mumss 
which  had  the  effect  of  transferring  the  gifted  young  Fadoia 
master  definitively  from  the  following  of  Squardooe  to  thit 
of  Bellini.    In  1456  he  painted  a  figure  of  Lorenzo  Giustiniao^ 
first  patriarch  of  Venice,  for  his  monument  in  San  Pfetro  de 
(Zastello,  and  in  1457,  with  a  son  for  salaried  assistant,  three 
figures  of  saints  in  the  great  hall  of  the  patriarch.    For  soae 
time  about  these  3rears  Jacopo  and  his  family  would  seem  to 
have  resided  at,  or  at  least  to  have  paid  frequent  visits  to  Padoa, 
where  he  is  reported  to  have  carried  out  works  now  lost,  iadadiiig 
an  altar-piece  painted  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons  in  1459-1460 
for  the  Gattamelata  chapd  in  the  Santo,  and  several  portraits 
which  are  described  by  x6th-century  witnesses. bat  have  dis- 
appeared.   At  Venice  he  painted  a  Calvary  for  the  Scuola  of  St 
Mark  (i466)<    His  acti\nty  can  be  traced  in  documents  dova 
to  August  X470,  but  in  November  2471  his  wife  Anna  describes 
herself  as  his  relict,  so  that  he  must  have  died  some  time  in  the 
interval. 

The  above  are  all  the  facts  concerning  the  fife  of  Jacopo 
Bellini  which  can  be  gathered  from  printed  and  documentaiy 
records.  The  materials  which  have  reached  posterity  for  a 
critical  Judgment  on  his  work  consist  of  four  or  five  ptcturcs  ody. 
together  with  two  important  and  invaluable  books  of  dravinp. 
These  prove  him  to  have  been  a  worthy  third,  following  the 
Umbrian  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  the  Veronese  Pisanello.  in 
that  trio  of  remarkable  artists  who  in  iIk  first  half  of  the  isth 
century  carried  towards  maturity  the  art  of  painting  in  Venice 
and  the  neighbouring  dties.  Of  his  pictures,  an  importaat 
signed  example  is  a  lif  e-sixe  Christ  Crucified  in  the  archhish^'s 
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palace  at  Verona.    The  rest  are  almost  all  Madonnas:  two 
signed,  one  in  the  Tadini  gallery  at  Lovere,  another  in  the 
Venice  academy;  a  third,  unsigned  and  long  ascribed  in  error  to 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  in  the  Louvre,  with  the  portrait  of  Sigis- 
imondo  Mala  testa  as  donor;  a  fourth,  richest  of  all  in  colour  and 
ornamental  detail,  recently  acquired  from  private  hands  for  the 
Uffizi  at  Florence.    Plausibly,  though  less  certainly,  ascribed  to 
him  are  a  fifth  Madonna  at  Bergamo,  a  warrior-saint  on  horseback 
(San  Crisogono)  in  the  dvurch  of  San  Trovaso  at  Venice,  a  Cruci- 
fixion in  the  Museo  Correr,  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in 
private  possession  at  Ferrara.    Against  this  scanty  tale  of 
paintings  we  have  to  set  an  abundance  of  drawings  and  studies 
preserved  in  two  precious  albums  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Louvre.    The  former,  which  is  the  earlier  in  date,  belonged  to 
the  painter's  elder  son  Gentile  and  was  by  him  bequeathed  to 
his  brother  Giovanni.    It  consists  of  ninety-nine  paper  pages, 
all  drawn  on  both  back  and  front  with  a  lead  point,  an  instrument 
unusual  at  this  date.    Two  or  three  of  the  drawings  have  been 
worked  over  in  pen;  of  the  remainder  many  have  become  dim 
from  time  and  rubbing.    The  album  at  the  Louvre,  discovered 
in  1883  in  the  loft  of  a  country-house  in  Guiennc,  is  equally  rich 
and  better  preserved,  the  drawings  being  all  highly  finished  in 
pen,  probably  over  effaced  preliminary,  sketches  in  chalk  or  lead. 
The  range  of  subjects  is  much  the  same  in  both  collections,  and 
in  both  extremely  varied,  proving  Jacopo  to  have  been  a  crafts- 
man of  many-sided  curiosity  and  invention.    He  passes  indis- 
criminately from  such  usual  Scripture  scenes  as  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  the  Crucifixion,  to 
designs  from  classic  fable,  copies  from  ancient  bas-reliefs,  stories 
of  the  saints,  especially  St  Christopher  and  St  George,  the  latter 
many  times  repeated  (he  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  house  of 
Este),  fanciful  allegories  of  which  the  meaning  has  now  become 
obscure,  scenes  of  daily  life,  studies  for  monuments,  and  studies 
of  animals,  especially  of  eagles  (the  emblem  of  the  house  of  Estc), 
horses  and  lions.    He  loves  to  marshal  his  figures  in  vast  open 
spaces,  whether  of  architecture  or  mountainous  landscape.    In 
designing  such  spaces  and  in  peopling  them  with  figures  of 
relatively  small  scale,  we  see  him  eagerly  and  continually  putting 
to  the  test  the  principles  of  the  new  science  of  perspective.    His 
castellated  and  pinnacled  architecture,  in  a  mixed  medieval  and 
classical  spirit,  is  elaborately  thought  out,  and  scarcely  less  so  his 
groups  and  ranges  of  barren  hills,  broken  in  clefts  or  ascending 
in  spiral  terraces.    With  Yi  predilection  for  tall  and  slender 
proportions,  he  draws  the  human  figure  with  a  flowing  generalized 
grace  and  no  small  freedom  of  movement;  but  he  docs  not 
approach  cither  in  mastery  of  line  or  in  vehemence  of  action  a 
Florentine  draughtsman  such  as  Antonio  PoUaiuolo.    Jacopo's 
influence  on  the  development  of  Venetian  art  was  very  great, 
not  only  directly  through  his  two  sons  and  his  son-in-law  Mant- 
egna,  but  through  other  and  independent  contemporary  work- 
shops of  the  city,  in  none  of  which  did  it  remain  unfelt. 

II.  GEifTiLE  Beluni  (1429-1430-1507),  the  elder  son  of 
Jacopo,  first  appears  independently  as  the  painter  of  a  Madonna, 
much  in  his  father's  maimer,  dated  1460,  and  now  in  the  Berlin 
museum.  We  have  seen  how  in  the  previous  year  he  and  his 
brother  assisted  their  father  in  the  execution  of  9n  altar-piece 
for  the  Santo  at  Padua.  In  July  1466  we  find  him  contracting 
with  the  oflicezs  of  the  Scuola  of  St  Mark  as  an  independent 
artist  to  decorate  the  doors  of  their  organ.  These  paintings  still 
exist  in  a  blackened  condition.  They  represent  four  saints, 
colossal  in  size,  and  designed  with  much  of  the  harsh  and  searching 
austerity  which  characterized  the  Paduan  school  Under  Squar- 
cione.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Gentile  bound  himself  to 
execute  for  the  great  hall  of  the  same  company  two  subjects  of 
the  Exodus,  to  be  done  better  than,  or  at  least  as  well  as,  his 
father's  work  in  the  same  place.  These  paintings  have  perished. 
For  the  next  eight  years  the  history  of  Gentile's  life  and  work 
remains  obscure.  But  he  must  have  risen  steadily  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  since  in  1474  we  find  him  commissioned 
by  the  senate  to  restore,  renew,  and  when  necessary  replace,  the 
series  of  paintings,  the  work  of  an  earlier  generation  of  artists, 
which  were  pen^iing  from  damp  on  the  walls  of  the  Hall  of  the 


Great  Coundl  in  the  ducal  palace.  This  was  evidently  intended 
to  be  a  permanent  employment,  and  in  payment  the  painter  was 
to  receive  the  reversion  of  a  broker's  stall  in  the  Fondaco  dei 
Tedeschi;  a  lucrative  form  of  sinecure  frequently  allotted  to 
artists  engaged  for  tasks  of  long  duration.  In  continuation  of 
this  work  Gentile  undertook  a  series  of  independent  paintings 
on  subjects  of  Venetian  history  for  the  same  hall,  but  had 
apparently  only  finished  one,  representing  the  delivery  of  the 
consecrated  candle  by  the  pope  to  the  doge,  when  his  labours 
were  interrupted  by  a  mission  to  the  East  The  sultan 
Mahommed  II.  had  despatched  a  friendly  embassy  to  Venice, 
inviting  the  doge  to  visit  him  at  Constantinople  and  at  the  same 
time  requesting  the  despatch  of  an  excellent  painter  to  work  at 
his  court  The  former  part  of  the  sultan's  proposal  the  senate 
declined,  with  the  latter  they  complied;  and  Gentile  Bellini  with 
two  assistants  was  selected  for  the  mission,  his  brother  Giovanni 
being  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  fill  his  place  on  the  works 
for  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council.  Gentile  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  sultan,  and  returned  after  about  a  year  with  a  knighthood, 
some  fine  clothes,  a  gold  chain  and  a  pension.  The  surviving 
fruits  of  his  labours  at  Constantinople  consist  of  a  large  painting 
representing  the  reception  of  an  ambassador  in  that  city,  now  in 
the  Louvre;  a  highly  finished  portrait  of  the  sultan  himself,  now 
one  of  the  treasures,  despite  its  damaged  condition,  of  the 
a)llection  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Layard;  an  exquisitely  wrought 
small  portrait  in  water-colour  of  a  scribe,  found  in  1905  by  a 
private  collector  in  the  bazaar  at  Constantinople  and  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mrs  Gardner  at  Boston;  and  two  pen-and-ink 
drawings  of  Turkish  types,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Early 
copies  of  two  or  three  other  similar  drawings  arc  preserved  in 
the  StUdel  Institute  at  Frankfurt;  such  copies  may  have  been 
made  for  the  use  of  Gentile's  Umbrian  contemporary,  Pin- 
turicchio,  who  introduced  figures  borrowed  from  them  into 
some  of  his  decorative  frescoes  in  the  Appartamcnto  Borgia 
at  Rome. 

A  place  had  been  left  open  for  Gentile  to  continue  working 
beside  his  brother  Giovanni  (with  whom  he  lived  always  on  terms 
of  the  closest  amity)  in  the  ducal  palace;  and  soon  after  1480 
he  began  to  carry  out  his  share  in  the  great  series  of  frescoes, 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1577,  illustrating  the  part 
played  by  Venice  in  the  struggles  between  the  papacy  and  the 
emperor  Barbarossa.  These  works  were  executed  not  on  the 
wall  itself  but  on  canvas  (the  climate  of  Venice  having  so 
many  times  proved  fatal  to  wall  paintings),  and  probably  in  oil, 
a  method  which  all  the  artists  of  Venice,  following  the  example 
set  by  Antonello  da  Messina,  had  by  this  time  learnt  or  were 
learning  to  practise.  The  subjects  allotted  to  Gentile,  in  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  presentation  of  the  consecrated  candle, 
were  as  follows:  the  departure  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors 
to  the  court  of  Barbarossa,  Barbarossa  receiving  the  ambassadors, 
the  pope  inciting  the  doge  and  senate  to  war,  the  pope  bestowing 
a  sword  and  his  blessing  on  the  doge  and  his  army  (a  drawing  in 
the  British  Museum  purports  to  be  the  artist's  original  sketch 
for  this  composition),  and  according  to  some  authorities  also  the 
gift  of  the  symbolic  ring  by  the  pope  to  the  victorious  doge  on 
his  return.  These  works  received  the  highest  praise  both  from 
contemporary  and  from  later  Venetian  critics,  but  no  fragment 
of  them  survived  the  fire  of  1577.  Their  character  can  to  some 
extent  be  judged  by  a  certain  number  of  kindred  historical  and 
processional  works  by  the  same  hand  which  have  been  preserved. 
Of  such  the  Academy  at  Venice  has  three  which  were  painted 
between  1490  and  1500  for  the  Scuola  of  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  represent  certain  events  connected  with  a  famous  relic 
belonging  to  the  Scuola,  namely,  a  supposed  fragment  of  the 
true  cross.  All  have  been  much  injured  and  re-painted;  never- 
theless one  at  least,  showing  the  procession  of  the  relic  through 
St  Mark's  Place  and  the  thanksgiving  of  a  father  who  owed  to 
it  the  miraculous  cure  of  his  son,  stiD  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
painter's  powers  and  style.  Great  accuracy  and  firmness  of 
individual  portraiture,  a  strong  gift,  derived  no  doubt  from  his 
father's  example,  for  grouping  and  marshalling  a  crowd  of 
personages  in  spaces  of  fine  architectural  perspective,  the 
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severity  and  dryness  of  the  Paduan  manner  much  mitigated  by 
the  dawning  splendour  of  true  Venetian  colour — these  are  the 
qualities  that  no  injury  has  been  able  to  deface.  They  are  again 
manifest  in  an  interesting  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Layard 
collection;  and  reappear  still  more  forcibly  in  the  last  work 
undertaken  by  the  artist,  the  great  picture  now  at  the  Brera  in 
Milan  of  St  Mark  preaching  at  Alexandria ;  this  was  commissioned 
by  the  Scuola  of  St  Mark  in  March  1505,  and  left  by  the  artist 
in  his  will,  dated  x8th  of  February  1507,  to  be  finished  by  his 
brother  Giovanni.  Of  single  portraits  by  this  artist,  who  was 
almcttt  as  famous  for  them  as  for  processional  groups,  there 
survive  one  of  a  doge  at  the  Museo  Correr  in  Venice,  one  of 
Catarina  Comaro  at  Budapest,  one  of  a  mathematician  at  the 
National  Gallery,  another  of  a  monk  in  the  same  gallery,  signed 
wrongly  to  all  appearance  with  the  name  of  Giovanni  Bellim*, 
besides  one  or  two  others  in  private  hands.  The  features  of 
Gentile  himself  are  known  from  a  portrait  medallion  by  Camelio, 
and  can  be  recognized  in  two  extant  drawings,  one  at  Berlin 
supposed  to  be  by  the  painter's  own  hand,  and  another,  much 
larger  and  more  finished,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  which  is 
variously  attributed  to  Bonsignori  and  A.  Vivarini. 

III.  Giovanni  Bellini  (1430-1431-1516)  is  generally 
assumed  to  have  been  the  second  son  of  Jacopo  by  his  wif^  Anna; 
though  the  fact  that  she  does  not  mention  him  in  her  will  «ith 
her  other  sons  has  thrown  some  slight  doubt  upon  the  matter. 
At  any  rate  he  was  brought  up  in  his  father's  house,  and  always 
lived  and  worked  in  the  closest  fraternal  relation  with  Gentile. 
Up  till  the  age  of  nearly  thirty  we  find  documentary  evidence 
of  the  two  sons  having  served  as  their  father's  assistants  in 
works  both  at  Venice  and  Padua.  In  Giovanni's  earliest  inde- 
pendent works  we  find  him  more  strongly  influenced  by  the 
harsh  and  searching  manner  of  the  Paduan  school,  and  especially 
of  his  own  brother-in-law  Mantegna,  than  by  the  more  graceful 
and  facile  style  of  Jacopo.  This  influence  seems  to  have  lasted 
at  full  strength  until  after  the  departure  of  his  brother-in-law 
Mantegna  for  the  court  of  Mantua  in  1460.  The  earliest  of 
Giovanni's  independent  works  no  doubt  date  from  before  this 
period.  Three  of  these  exist  at  the  Correr  museum  in  Venice: 
a  Crucifixion,  a  Transfiguration,  and  a  Dead  Christ  supported  by 
Angels.  Two  Madonnas  of  the  same  or  even  earlier  date  are  in 
private  collections  in  America,  a  third  in  that  of  Signor  Frizzoni 
at  Milan;  while  two  beautiful  works  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  London  seem  to  bring  the  period  to  a  close.  One  of  these  is 
of  a  rare  subject,  the  Blood  of  the  Redeemer;  the  other  is  the 
fine  picture  of  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden,  formerly  in  the 
Northbrook  collection.  The  last-named  piece  was  evidently 
executed  in  friendly  rivalry  with  Mantegna,  whose  version  of 
the  subject  hangs  near  by;  the  main  idea  of  the  composition 
in  both  cases  being  taken  from  a  drawing  by  Jacopo  Bellini  in 
the  British  Museum  sketch-book.  In  all  ^ese  pictures  Giovanni 
combines  with  the  Paduan  severity  of  drawing  and  complex 
rigidity  of  drapery  a  depth  of  religious  feelingand  human  pathos 
which  is  his  own.  They  are  all  executed  in  the  old  tempera 
method;  and  in  the  last  named  the  tragedy  of  the  scene  is 
softened  by  a  new  and  beautiful  effect  of  romantic  sunrise 
colour.  In  a  somewhat  changed  and  more  personal  manner, 
with  less  harshness  of  contour  and  a  broader  treatment  of  forms 
and  draperies,  but  not  less  force  of  religious  feehng,  are  the  two 
pictures  of  the  Dead  Christ  supported  by  Angels,  in  these  days 
one  of  the  master's  most  frequent  themes,  at  Rimini  and  at 
Berlin.  Chronologically  to  be  placed  with  these  are  two 
Madonnas,  one  at  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Orto  at  Venice 
and  one  in  the  Lochis  collection  at  Bergamo;  devout  intensity 
of  feeling  and  rich  solemnity  of  colour  being  in  the  case  of  all 
these  early  Madonnas  combined  with  a  singularly  direct  rendering 
of  the  natural  movements  and  attitudes  of  children. 

The  above-named  works,  all  still  executed  in  tempera,  are 
no  doubt  earlier  than  the  date  of  Giovanni's  first  appointment 
to  work  along  with  his  brother  and  other  artists  in  the  Scuola 
di  San  Marco,  where  among  other  subjects  he  was  commissioned 
in  1470  to  paint  a  Deluge  with  Noah's  Ark.  None  of  the  master's 
works  of  this  kind,  whether  painted  for  the  various  schools  or 


confraternities  or  for  the  ducal  palace,  have  survived.    To  the 
decade  following  1470  must  probably  be  assigned  a  Transfigura- 
tion now  in  the  Naples  museum,  repeating  with  greatly  ripcacd 
powers  and  in  a  much  serener  spirit  the  subject  of  his  early 
effort  at  Venice;  and  also  the  great  altar-piece  of  the  Cbronatioa 
of  the  Virgin  at  Pesaro,  which  would  seem  to  be  his  earliest 
effort  in  a  form  of  art  previously  almost  monopolized  in  Vciixoe 
by  the  rival  school  of  the  Vivarini.    Probably  not  much  later 
was  the  still  more  famous  altar-piece  painted  in  tempera  for  a 
chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  it  perished 
along  with  Titian's  Peter  Martyr  and  Tintoretto's  CrucifLxicm 
in  the -disastrous  fire  of  1867.    After  147^1480  very  much  of 
Giovanni's  time  and  energy  must  have  been  taken  up  by  h^ 
duties  as  conservator  of  the  paintings  in  the  great  hall  of  the  ducal 
palace,  in  payment  for  which  he  was  awarded,  first  the  rever^ioo 
of  a  broker's  place  in  the  Fondaoo  dei  Tedeschi,  and  af  tcrwaids, 
as  a  substitute,  a  fixed  annual  pension  of  eighty  ducats.    Besides 
repairing  and  renewing  the  works  of  his  predecessors  be  we 
commissioned  to  paint  a  number  of  new  subjects,  six  or  seven 
in  all,  in  further  illustration  of  the  part  played  by  Venice  in  the 
wars  of  Barbarossa  and  the  pope.    These  works,  executed  with 
much  interruption  and  delay,  were  the  object  of  universal  admira- 
tion while  they  lasted,  but  not  a  trace  of  them  survivui  the  fire 
of  1577;  neither  have  any  other  examples  of  his  historical  ard 
processional  compositions  come  down,  enabling  us  to  compare 
his  manner  in  such  subjects  with  that  of  his  brother  Gcniik. 
Of  the  other,  the  religious  dass  of  his  work,  including  both 
altar-pieces  with  many  figures  and  simple  Madonnas,  a  consider- 
able number  have  fortunately  been  preserved.    They  show  him 
gradually  throwing  off  the  last  restraints  of  the  isth-ccatniy 
manner;  gradually  acquiring  a  complete  mastery  of  the  new  o^l 
medium  introduced  in  Venice  by  Antonello  da  Mcs^na  about 
1473,  and  mastering  with  its  help  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  secrets 
of  the  perfect  fusion  of  colours  and  atmospheric  gradatioa  of 
tones.    The  old  intensity  of  pathetic  and  devout  f  eehng  gradtially 
fades  away  and  gives  place  to  a  noble,  if  more  worldly,  seresity 
and  charm.  The  enthroned  Virgin  and  Child  become  tranquil  and 
commanding  in  their  sweetness;  the  personages  of  the  attendast 
saints  gain  in  power,  presence  and  individuah'ty;  enchanting 
groups  of  singing  and  viol-playing  angels  symbolize  andcom|dete 
the  harmony  of  the  scene.   The  full  splendour  of  Venetian  cddcir 
invests  alike  the  figures,  their  architectural  framework^  the 
landscape  and  the  sky     The  altar-piece  of  the  Fran  at  Xcmot, 
the  altar-piece  of  San  Giobbe,  now  at  the  academy,  the  Vlrsia 
between  SS.  Paul  and  George,  also  at  the  academy,  and  the  alur* 
piece  with  the  kneeling  doge  Barbarigo  at  Muraim,  are  amoDg 
the  most  conspicuous  examples.    Simple  Madonnas  of  the  sane 
period  (about  1485-1490)  are  in  the  Venice  academy,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  at  Turin  and  at  Bergamo.    An  interval  of  soase 
years,  no  doubt  chiefly  occupied  with  work  in  the  Hall  of  the  Great 
Council,  seems  to  separate  the  last-named  altar-pieces  from  that 
of  the  diurch  of  San  2^ccaria  at  Venice,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  and  imposing  of  all,  and  is  dated  1505,  the  year 
following  that  of  Giorgione's  Madonna  at  Castelf ranco.  Anotber 
great  altar-piece  with  saints,  that  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco 
de  la  Vigna  at  Venice,  belongs  to  1507;  that  of  La  Corwa  at 
Vicenza,  a  Baptism  of  Christ  in  a  landscape,  to  15x0;  to  1513 
that  of  San  Giovanni  Crisostomo  at  Venice,  where  the  aged  saint 
Jerome,  seated  on  a  hill,  is  raised  high  against  a  resplendent 
sunset  backgrotmd,  with  SS.  Christopher  and  Augustine  standisg 
facing  each  other  below  him,  in  front.    Of  Giovanni's  activity 
in  the  interval  between  the  altar-pieces  of  San  Giobbe  and  of 
Murano  and  that  of  San  2^ccaria,  thiere  are  a  few  minor  evidences 
left,  though  the  great  mass  of  its  results  perished  with  the  iit 
of  the  ducal  palace  in  1577.    The  examples  that  remain  consist 
of  one  very  interesting  and  beautiful  aUegorical  picture  in  the 
Uffizi  at  Florence,  the  subject  of  which  had  remained  a  riddle 
until  it  was  recently  identified  as  an  illustration  of  a  French 
medieval  allegory,  the  Ptferinage  de  I'Ame  by  GuiUaume  de 
GuilleviUc;  with  a  set  of  five  other  allegories  or  moral  embleoB, 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  very  romantically  treated,  in  the  academy 
at  Venice.    To  these  should  probably  be  added,  as  paictcd 
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towards  the  year  1505,  the  portrait  of  the  doge  Loredano  in  the 
National  Gallery,  the  only  portrait  by  the  roaster  which  has 
been  preserved,  and  in  its  own  manner  one  of  the  most  masterly 
in  the  whole  range  of  painting. 

The  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  master's  life  saw  him 
besieged  with  more  commissions  than  he  could  well  complete. 
Already  in  the  years  x  sor-i  504  the  marchioness  Isabella  Gonzaga 
of  Mantua  had  had  great  diificulty  in  obtaining  delivery  from 
him  of  a  picture  of  the  "  Madonna  and  Saints  "  (now  lost)  for 
which  part  payment  had  been  made  in  advance.  In  x  505  she  en- 
deavoured through  Cardinal  Bembo  to  obtain  from  him  another 
picture,  this  time  of  a  secular  or  mythological  character.  What 
the  subject  of  this  piece  was,  or  whether  it  was  actually  delivered, 
we  do  not  know.  Albrecht  Dttrer,  visiting  Venice  for  a  second 
time  in  1506,  reports  of  Giovanni  Bellini  as  still  the  best  painter 
in  the  city,  and  as  full  of  all  courtesy  and  generosity  towards 
foreign  brethren  of  the  brush.  In  1507  Gentile  Bellini  died, 
and  Giovanni  completed  the  picture  of  the  "  Preaching  of  St 
Mark  "  which  he  had  left  unfinished;  a  task  on  the  fulfilment  of 
which  the  bequest  by  the  elder  brother  to  the  younger  of  their 
father's  sketch-book  had  been  made  conditional.  In  15 13 
Giovanni's  position  as  sole  master  (since  the  death  of  his  brother 
and  of  Alvise  Vivarini)  in  charge  of  the  paintings  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Great  Council  was  threatened  by  an  application  on  the 
part  of  his  own  former  pupil,  Titian,  for  a  joint-share  in  the 
same  undertaking,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  same  terms.  Titian's 
application  was  first  granted,  then  after  a  year  rescinded,  and 
then  after  another  year  or  two  granted  again;  and  the  aged 
master  must  no  doubt  have  undergone  some  annoyance  from 
his  sometime  pupil's  proceedings.  In  1514  Giovanni  undertook 
to  paint  a  Bacchanal  for  the  duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  but  died 
in  1 516,  leaving  it  to  be  finished  by  his  pupils;  this  picture  is 
now  at  Alnwick. 

Both  in  the  artistic  and  in  the  worldly  sense,  the  career  of 
Giovanni  Bellini  was  upon  the  whole  the  most  serenely  and 
unbrokenly  prosperous,  from  youth  to  extreme  old  age,  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  artist  of  the  early  Renaissance.  He  lived 
to  see  his  own  school  far  outshine  that  of  his  rivals,  the  Vivarini 
of  Murano;  he  embodied,  with  ever  growing  and  maturing 
power,  all  the  devotional  gravity  and  much  abo  of  the  worldly 
splendour  of  the  Venice  of  his  time;  and  he  saw  his  influence 
propagated  by  a  host  of  pupils,  two  of  whom  at  least,  Giorgione 
and  Titian,  surpassed  their  master.  Giorgione  he  outlived  by 
five  years;  Titian,  as  we  have  seen,  challenged  an  equal  place 
beside  his  teacher.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  other  pupils 
were,  in  his  earlier  time,  Andrea  Previtali,  Cima  da  Conegliano, 
Marco  Basaiti,  Niccolo  Rondinelli,  Piermaria  Pennacchi,  Martino 
da  Udine,  Girolamo  Mocetto;  in  later  time,  Pierfrancesco 
Blssolo,  Vincenzo  Catena,  Lorenzo  Lotto  and  Sebastian  del 
Piombo. 

Bibliography. — ^Vasari,  ed.  Milanesi,  vol.  iil.;  Ridolfi.  J> 
Uaraviglie,  &c.,  voL  i. ;  Francesco  Sansovino.  Venezia  Descriita; 
MorelH,  Notisia,  &c.,  di  un  Anonimo;  Zanettt,  PiUura  Vetusiana'. 
F.  Aglictti,  Elogio  Slorico  di  Jacopo  e  Ciavanni  Bellini:  G.  Bcrna- 
Koni,  Cenni  intorrw  fa  vita  e  U  opere  di  Jacopo  Bellini:  Moschint. 
Cioponni  Bellini  e  pittori  contem^anei;  E.  Galichon  in  CazeUe  des 
ieaux-arts  (1866);  Crowe  and  Cavalcasellc,  History  oj  Painting  in 
North  Italy,  vol.  i.;  Hubert  Janitschek,  "Giovanni  Bellini  in 
Dohme's  Kunst  und  Kunstler;  Julius  Meyer  in  Meyer's  AUge- 
metnes  KUnstler-Lexikon,  vol.  lii.  (1885);  Pompco  Molmenti, 
"  I  pittori  Bellini  "  in  Studi  e  ricerche  di  Storia  d'  Arte;  P.  Paoletti. 
Raecolta  di  documenti  inediii,  fasc.  i.;  Vasari,  Vii^  di  Centile  da 
Fabriano  e  Viltor  Pisanello,  ed.  Venturi;  Corrado  Ricci  in  Rassegna 
tf'  Arte  (1901,  1903),  and  Rivista  d'  Arte  (1906) :  Rofi;cr  Fry.  Ciovannt 
Bellini  in  "  Tnc  Artist's  Library";  Everard  ^leynelI,  Giovanni 
Bellini  in  Newncs's  "  Art  Library  "  (useful  for  a  nearly  complete 
•et  of  reproductions  of  the  known  painting):  Corrado  Kicct, 
Jacopo  Bellini  e  i  suoi  Libri  di  Disegni:  Victor  Goloubeff.  Im 
Desstns  de  Jacopo  Bellini  (the  two  works  last  cited  reproduce  in  full, 
that  of  M.  Goloubeff  by  far  the  most  skilfully,  the  contents  of  both 
the  Paris  and  the  London  sketch-books).  (S.  C.) 

BELLINI,    LORENZO    (1643-1704),    Italian    physician  and 

anatomist,  was  bom  at  Florence  on  the  3rd  of  September  1643. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  had  already  begun  his  researches 

on  the  structure  of  the  kidneys  and  had  described  the  ducts 

known  by  his  name  {Exercitatio  anaUmica  de  struduro  d  usu  i 


renum,  1662),  he  was  chosen  professor  of  theoretical  medicine 
at  Pisa,  but  soon  after  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  anatomy. 
After  spending  thirty  years  at  Pisa,  he  was  invited  to  Florence 
and  appointed  physician  to  the  grand  duke  Cosimo  III.,  and  was 
also  made  senior  consulting  physician  to  Pope  Clement  XL 
He  died  at  Florence  on  the  8th  of  January  1704.  His  works 
were  published  in  a  collected  form  at  Venice  in  1708. 

BELUNL  VINCENZO  (180X-1835),  operatic  composer  of  the 
Italian  school,  was  bora  at  Catania  in  Sicily,  on  the  ist  of 
November  i8ox.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  musicians, 
both  his  father  and  grandfather  having  been  composers  of  some 
reputation.  After  having  received  his  preparatory  musical 
education  at  home,  he  entered  the  conservatoire  of  Naples, 
where  he  studied  singing  and  composition  under  Tritto  and 
Zingarelli.  He  soon  began  to  write  pieces  for  various  instrumcn  ts, 
as  well  as  a  cantata  and  several  masses  and  other  sacred  com- 
positions. His  first  opera,  Adelson  e  Savino,  was  performed  in 
1825  at  a  small  theatre  in  Naples;  his  second  dramatic  work, 
Bianca  e  Fernando^  was  produced  next  year  at  the  San  Carlo 
theatre  of  the  same  city,  and  made  his  name  known  in  Italy. 
His  next  work,  //  Pirata  (1827),  was  written  for  the  Scala  in 
Milan,  to  words  by  Felice  Romano,  with  whom  Bellini  formed 
a  union  of  friendship  to  be  severed  only  by  his  death.  The 
splendid  rendering  of  the  music  by  Tamburini,  Rubini  and  other 
great  Italian  singers  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
work,  which  at  once  established  the  European  reputation  of  its 
composer.  In  almost  every  year  of  the  ^rt  remainder  of  his 
life  he  produced  a  new  operatic  work,  which  was  received  with 
rapture  by  the  audiences  of  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  England. 
The  names  and  dates  of  four  of  Bellini's  operas  iamiliar  to  most 
lovers  of  Italian  music  are;  /  MonUccki  e  Capuldi  (1830),  in 
which  the  part  of  Romeo  became  a  favourite  with  all  the  great 
contraltos;  La  Sonnambula  (1831);  Norway  Bellini's  best  and 
most  popular  creation  (1831),  and  I  Purilani  (1835),  written  for 
the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  and  to  some  extent  under  the  influence 
of  French  music.  In  1833  Bellini  had  left  his  coimtry  to  accom- 
pany to  England  the  singer  Pasta,  who  had  created  the  part  of 
his  Sonnanibula.  In  1834  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  write  an 
opera  for  the  national  grand  opera  in  Paris.  While  he  was 
carefully  studying  the  French  language  and  the  cadence  of  French 
verse  for  the  purpose,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  and 
died  at  his  villa  in  Puteaux  near  Paris  on  the  24th  of  September 
1835.  His  operatic  creations  are  throughout  replete  with  a 
spirit  of  gentle  melancholy,  frequently  monotonous  and  almost 
always  undramatic,  but  at  the  same  time  irresistibly  sweet 
To  this  spirit,  combined  with  a  rich  flow  of  cantilena^  Bellini's 
operas  owe  their  popularity  "I  shall  never  forget,"  wrote 
Wagner,  "  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  an  opera  of  Bellini 
at  a  period  when  I  was  completely  exhausted  with  the  ever- 
lastingly abstract  complication  used  in  our  orchestras,  when  a 
simple  and  noble  melody  was  revealed  anew  to  me." 

See  also  G.  Labat.  Bellini  (Bordeaux,  1865) ;  A.  Pougin.  Bdlini, 
sa  vied  us  encores  (Paris,  1868). 

BELLINZONA  (Ger.  Bellenz),  the  political  capital  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Tessin  or  Ticino.  It  is  xos  m.  from  Lucerne  by 
the  St  Gotthard  railway,  19  m.  from  Lugano  and  14  m.  from 
Locarno  at  the  head  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  these  two  towns 
having  been  till  i88x  capitals  of  the  canton  jointly  with  Bellin? 
zona.  The  old  town  is  built  on  some  hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tessin  or  Ticino  river,  and  a  little  below  the  jxmction  of  the  main 
Ticino  valley  (the  Val  Leventina)  with  that  of  Mesocco.  It 
thus  blocked  the  road  from  Germany  to  Italy,  while  a  great  wall 
was  built  from  the  town  to  the  river  bank.  Bellinzona  still 
possesses  three  picturesque  castles  (restored  in  modern  times), 
dating  in  their  present  form  from  the  15th  century  They 
belonged  for  several  centuries  to  the  three  Swiss  cantons  which 
were  masters  of  the  town.  The  most  westerly,  Castello  Grande 
or  of  San  Michele,  belonged  to  Uri;  the  central  castle,  that  of 
Montebello,  was  the  property  of  Schwyz;  while  the  most 
easterly  castle,  that  of  Sasso  Corbaro,  was  in  the  hands  of  Unter- 
waldcn.  The  13th-century  church  of  San  Biagio  (Blaise)  has  a 
remarkable  i4tb-€entuty  fresco,  while  the  collegiate  church  of 
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San  Stefano  dates  from  the  x6th  century  I  n  1 900  the  population 
of  Bellinzona  was  4949,  practically  all  Romanists  and  Italian- 
speaking. 

Possibly  Bellinzona  is  of  Roman  origin,  but  it  b  first  mentioned 
in  590.  It  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  early  history  of 
Lombardy,  being  a  key  to  several  Alpmc  passes.  In  the  8th 
century  it  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Como,  while  in  the  13th  and 
i4ih  centuries  it  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between  the  cities  of  Milan 
and  Como.  In  1402  it  was  taken  from  Milan  by  Albert  von  Sax, 
lord  of  the  Val  Mesocco,  who  m  1419  sold  it  to  Uri  and  Obwaldcn, 
which,  however,  lost  it  to  Milan  in  1422  after  the  battle  of  Arbcdo. 
In  1499  (like  the  rest  of  the  MiUncse)  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  but  in  z  500  it  was  taken  by  Uri.  In  x  503  the  French  king 
ceded  it  to  Uri,  Schwyz  and  Unterwaldcn,  which  henceforth 
ruled  it  very  haxshly  through  their  bailiffs  till  1798.  At  that 
date  it  became  the  capital  of  the  canton  Bellinzona  of  the 
Helvetic  republic,  but  in  1803  it  was  united  to  the  newly-formed 
canton  of  Tessin.  (W.  A.  B.  C  ) 

BELLMAN.  KARL  MIKAEL  (i  740-1 795),  Swedish  poet,  son 
of  a  dvil  servant,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  on  the  4th  of  February 
1740.  When  quite  a  child  he  developed  an  extraordinary  gift 
of  improvising  verse,  during  the  delirium  of  a  severe  iUness, 
weaving  wild  thoughts  together  lyrically  and  singing  airs  of  his 
own  composition..  When  he  was  nineteen  he  became  clerk  in 
a  bank  and  afterwards  in  the  customs,  but  his  habits  were 
irregular  and  he  was  frequently  in  great  distress,  particularly 
after  the  death  of  his  patron,  Gustavus  III.  As  early  as  1757 
he  published  Evangcliska  Dddstankar^  meditations  on  the 
Passion  from  the  German  of  David  von  Schweidnitz,  and  dunng 
the  next  few  years  wrote,  besides  other  translations,  a  great 
quantity  of  poems,  imitative  for  the  most  part  of  Dalin.  In 
1760  appeared  his  first  characteristic  work,  M&nan  (The  Moon), 
a  satirical  poem,  which  was  revised  and  edited  by  Dalin.  But 
the  great  work  of  his  life  occupied  him  from  1765  to  1780,  and 
consists  of  the  collections  of  dithyrambic  odes  known  as  Fry- 
mans EpisUar  (1790)  and  Fredmans  Singer  (1791)  Fredman 
and  his  friends  were  well-known  characters  in  the  Stockholm 
pot-houses,  where  Bellman  had  studied  them  from  the  life 
No  poetry  can  possibly  smell  less  of  the  lamp  than  Bellman's. 
He  was  accustomed,  when  in  the  presence  of  none  but  con- 
fidential friends,  to  announce  that  the  god  was  about  to  visit 
him.  He  would  shut  his  eyes,  take  his  zither,  and  begin  appar- 
ently to  improvise  the  music  and  the  words  of  a  long  Bacchic 
ode  in  praise  of  love  or  wine.  Most  of  his  melodies  arc  taken 
direct,  or  with  slight  adaptations,  from  old  Swedish  ballads,  and 
still  retain  their  popularity.  Fredman's  Epistles  bear  the  dear 
impress  of  individual  genius;  his  torrents  of  rhymes  are  not 
without  their  method;  wild  as  they  seem,  they  all  conform  to 
the  rules  of  style,  and  among  those  that  have  been  preserved 
there  arc  few  that  are  not  perfect  in  form.  A  great  Swedish 
critic  has  remarked  that  the  voluptuousjoviality  and  the  humour 
of  Bellman  is,  after  all,  only  "  sorrow  dad  in  rose-colour,"  and 
this  underlying  pathos  gives  his  poems  their  undying  charm. 
His  later  works,  Bocc/ti  Tcm^e/ (The  Temple  of  Bacchus)  (1783). 
eight  numbers  of  a  journal  called  Hvad  hehagast  (What  you 
Will)  (1781),  in  1780  a  religious  anthology  entitled  in  a  later 
edition  (1787)  Zions  Hdgtid  (Zion's  Holiday),  and  a  translation 
of  Gellert's  Fables,  are  comparativdy  unimportant  He  died 
on  the  nth  of  February  1795.  Much  of  Bellman's  work  was 
only  printed  after  his  death,  Bikang  tUl  Fredmans  Epistlar 
(NykSping,  1809),  Fredmans  Handskrifter  (Upsala,  18x3), 
Skaldestycken  ("  Poems,"  Stockholm,  x8x4)  beixig  among  the 
most  important  of  these  posthumous  works.  A  colossal  bronze 
bust  of  the  poet  by  Bystrdm  (erected  by  the  Swedish  Academy 
in  1829)  adorns  the  public  gardens  of  Stockholm,  and  a  statue 
by  Alfred  Nystr5m  is  in  the  Hasselbacken,  Stockholm.  Bellman 
had  a  grand  manner,  a  fine  voice  and  great  gifts  of  mimicry, 
and  was  a  favourite  companion  of  King  Gustavus  III. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Stockholm,  edited 
by  J.  G.  Carl6n,  with  biographical  notes,  illustrations  and  music 
(^  vols.,  1856-1861):  see  also  monoeraphs  on  Bellman  by  Nils 
Erdmann  (Stockholm.  1895)  and  by  F.  rliedoer  (Berlin,  1905)- 


BELLO.  ANDRlfiS  (z78i>x865).  South  American  port  and 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Caracas  (Venezuela)  on  the  29th of  November 
z  781 ,  and  in  early  youth  hdd  a  minor  post  in  the  dvil  administra- 
tion. He  joined  the  colonial  revolutionary  party,  and  in  iSio 
was  sent  on  a  political  mission  to  London,  where  be  resided  for 
mneteen  years,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  legations  of  Chile, 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  studying  in  the  British  Museum, 
supplementing  bis  small  salary  by  giving  private  lessoxts  ia 
Spaiiish,  by  journalistic  work  and  by  copying  Jeremy  Bentham's 
almost  indedpherable  manuscripts.  In  1829  he  accepted  a 
post  in  the  Chilean  treasury,  settled  at  Santiago  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  founding  the  national  university  (1845),  of 
which  he  became  rector.  He  was  nominated  senator,  and  died 
at  Santiago  de  Chile  on  the  15th  of  October  1865.  Bdio  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  dvil  code  promulgated  on  the  i4*Ji 
of  December  2855.  His  prose  works  deal  with  such  various 
subjects  as  law,  philosophy,  literary  criticism  and  jdiilology; 
of  these  the  most  importxmt  is  his  Cramdika  casteUana  (1847), 
the  leading  authority  on  the  subject  But  his  position  in  liteiar 
ture  proper  is  secured  by  his  SUvas  Americanos,  a  poem  writtea 
during  his  residence  in  England,  which  conveys  with  extra- 
ordinary force  the  majestic  impression  of  the  South  Amexicaa 
landscape. 

Bello's  complete  .works  were  issued  in  fifteen  volumes  by  the 
Chilean  government  (Santingo  dc  Chile,  1881-1893}:  he  is  the  snb- 

tcct  of  an  excellent  biography  (Santiago  de  Chile,  1882)  by  Mj^-jd 
.lUis  Amun&tcgui.  (J.  F.-lC> 

BELLO-HORIZOMTB,  or  Minas,  a  dty  of  Brazi],  capital  <d 
the  state  of  Minas  Geraes  since  1898,  about  50  m.  N.W.  of 
Ouro  Preto,  connected  with  the  Central  of  BrazO  raOway  by  a 
branch  line  9  m.  in  length..  Pop.  (estimated)  in  1906.  25,000  to 
30,000.  The  dty  was  buHt  by  the  state  on  an  open  plateau,  and 
provided  with  all  necessary  public  buildings,  gas,  water  and 
tramway  services  before  the  scat  of  government  was  transfencd 
from  Ouro  Preto.  The  cost  of  tnmsfcr  was  about  £1,000,000. 
The  city  has  grown  rapidly,  and  is  consider^  one  of  the  most 
attractive  state  capitals  of  Brazil 

BELLONA  (originally  Duellona),  in  Roman  mythology, 
the  goddess  of  war  (bdlum,  i.e  duellum),  corre^x>nding  to  the 
Greek  Enyo.  By  later  mythologists  she  b  called  sometimes 
the  sister,  daughter  or  wife  of  Mais,  sometimes  his  charioteer 
or  nuRte.  Her  worship  appears  to  have  been  promoted  in  R<»ae 
chiefly  by  the  family  of  the  Claudii,  whose  Sabine  origin,  together 
with  their  use  of  the  name  of  "  Nero,"  has  suggested  an  identifi- 
cation of  Bellona  with  the  Sabine  war  goddess  Nerio,  hciseif 
identified,  like  Bellona,  with  Virtus  Her  temple  at  Rcnne, 
dedicated  by  Appius  Oaudius  Caecus  (296  B.C.)  during  abattk 
with  the  Samm'tes  and  Etruscans  (Ovid,  Fasti  vi  201).  stood  ia 
the  Campus  Martins,  near  the  Flaminian  Circus,  and  outside 
the  gates  of  the  dty.  It  was  there  that  the  senate  met  to  discuss 
a  general's  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  to  lecdve  amhw^sadon 
from  fordgn  states.  In  front  of  it  was  the  cotumua  b^icc, 
where  the  ceremony  of  declaring  war  by  the  fetialis  was  performed 
From  this  native  Italian  goddess  is  to  be  distinguished  the 
Asiatic  Bellona,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Rome  fna 
Comana,  in  Cappadoda,  apparently  by  Sulla,  to  whom  she  had 
appeared,  urging  him  to  march  to  Rome  and  bathe  in  the  blood 
of  lus  enemies  (Plutarch,  Sulla,  9).  For  her  a  new  temple  «3S 
built,  and  a  college  of  priests  {Belhnarii)  instituted  to  oonduct 
her  fanatical  rites,  the  prominent  feature  of  which  was  to  laoenie 
themsdves  and  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  ^)ectators  (Tibnllia 
i.  6.  45-50).  To  make  the  scent  more  grim  they  wore  black 
dresses  (Tertullian,  De  Pallio)  from  head  to  foot.  The  festivil 
of  BcUona,  which  originally  took  platt  on  the  jid  of  June,  wu 
altered  to  the  24th  of  March,  after  the  confusion  of  the  Romu 
Bellona  with  her  Asiatic  namesake. 

See  Tiesler,  De  BeUonae  CuUu  (1843). 

BELLOT.  JOSEPH  RENi  (1836-1853),  Preach  Arctic  eiplorer. 
was  bom  at  Rochefort  on  the  i8th  of  March  1816,  the  son  of  a 
farrier.  With  the  aid  of  the  authorities  o£  his  native  town  he 
was  enabled  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  enter  the  naval  school,  ia 
which  he  studied  two  yean  and  earned  a  high  reputatkiL   Be 
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then  took  part  in  the  Anglo-French  exp^itlon  of  1845  to  Mada- 
gascar, and  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for 
distinguished  conduct.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  another 
Aoglo-French  expedition,  that  of  Parana,  which  opened  the 
river  La  Plata  to  commerce.  In  x8sx  he  joined  the  Arctic 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Kennedy  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  discovered  the  strait  between  Boothia 
Felix  and  Somerset  Land  which  bears  his  name.  Early  in  185a 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant,  and  in  the  same  year  accompanied 
the  Franklin  search  expedition  under  Captain  Inglefield.  As  on 
the  previous  occasion,  his  intelligence,  devotion  to  duty  and 
courage  won  him  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  associated.  While  making  a  perilous  journey  with  two 
comrades  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  he  suddenly  disappeared  in  an  opening  between  the 
broken  masses  of  ice  (August  1853).  A  pension  was  granted  to 
his  family  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  an  obelisk  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  front  of  Greenwich  hospital. 

BELLOWS,  ALBERT  F.  (1829-1883),  American  landscape- 
painter,  was  bom  at  Milford,  Massachusetts,  on  the  20th  of 
November  1829.    He  first  studied  architecture,  then  turned  to 
painting,  and  worked  in  Paris  and  in  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Antwerp.    He  painted  much  in  England;  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  of  the  American  Water  Color 
Society,  New  York;  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Belgian  Society  of  Water-Colourists.   His  earlier  work  was  genref 
in  oils;  after  1865  he  used  water-colours  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively and  painted  landscapies.    Among  his  water-colours 
are  "  Afternoon  in  Surrey  "  (1868);  "  Sunday  in  Devonshire  " 
(1876),  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition;  "  New  Eng- 
land Village  School  '*  (1878) ;  and  "  The  Parsonage  "  (1879)-    He 
died  in  Aubumdale.Massachusetts,  on  the  24th  of  November  1883. 
BELLOWS,     HENRY    WHITNEY     (1814-1882),     American 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ixth  of 
June  18x4.     He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1832,  and  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1837,  held  a  brieC  pastorate 
(1837^1838)  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  in  1839  became  pastor  of 
the  First  C>>ngregational  (Unitarian)  church  in  New  York  City 
(afterwards  All  Souls  church),  in  charge  of  which  he  remained 
until  his  death.    Here  Bellows  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
pulpit  orator  and  lyceum  lecturer,  and  was  a  recognized  leader 
in  the  Unitarian  Church  in  America.    For  many  years  after  1846 
be  edited  The  Christian  Inquirer^  a  Unitarian  weekly  paper,  and 
he  was  also  for  some  time  an  editor  of  The  Christian  Examiner. 
In  1857  he  delivered  a  scries  of  lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute 
coune,  on  "  The  Treatment  of  Social  Diseases."    At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  planned  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, of  which  he  was  the  first  and  only  president  (1861  to  1878). 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  first  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  organized  in  the  United  States  (1877),  was  an 
organizer  of  the  Union  League  Club  and  of  the  Century  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  City,  and  planned  with  his  parishioner  and 
friend,  Peter  Cooper,  the  establishment  of  Cooper  Union.    In 
1865  he  proposed  and  organized  the  national  conference  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches,  and  from  1865  to  x88o 
was  chairman  of  its  council.    He  died  in  New  York  City  oh  the 
30th  of  January  1882.    A  bronze  memorial  tablet  by  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens  was  unyeiled  in  All  Souls  church  in  x886.    His 
published  writings  include  Restatements  of  Christian  Doctrine  in 
Tvoenty-Five  Sermons   (x86o);   Unconditioned  Loyalty  (X863), 
a  strong  pro-Union  sermon,  which  was  widely  circulated  during 
the  avU  War;  The  Old  World  in  its  New  Pace:  Impressions  of 
Europe  in  1867-1868  (2  vols.,  1868-1869) ;  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Union  League  Club  (1879) ;  and  Twenty-Four  Sermons  in  All  Souls 
Church.  New  York,  2865-1881  (x886). 

See  Russell  N.  Bellows.  Henry  Whitney  BeOows  (Keene,  N.H., 
J897),  a  biographical  sketch  reprinted  from  T.  B.  Peck's  Bellows 
Family  Genealogy:  John  White  Chadwick,  Henry  W.  Bellows: 
His  Life  and  Character  (New  York.  1883),  a  memorial  address;  and 
Charles  ].  Still£.  History  of  the  United  Slates  Sanitary  Commission 
(Philadelphia,  1866). 

BELLOWS  and  BLOWING  MACHINES,  appliances  used  for 
producing  currents  of  air,  or  for  moving  volumes  of  air  from  one 


place  to  another.  Formerly  all  such  artificially-produced 
currents  of  air  were  used  to  assbt  the  combustion  of  fires  and 
funuices,  but  now  this  purpose  only  forms  a  part  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put  Blowing  appliances,  among  which  are 
included  bellows,  rotary  fans,  blowing  engines,  rotary  blowers 
and  steam-jet  blowers,  are  now  also  employed  for  forcing  pure 
air  into  buildings  and  mines  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  for 
withdrawing  vitiated  air  for  the  same  reason,  and  for  supplying 
the  air  or  other  gas  which  is  required  in  some  chemical  processes. 
Appliances  of  this  kind  differ  from  air  compressors  in  that  they 
are  primarily  intended  for  the  transfer  of  quantities  of  air  at  low 
pressures,  very  little  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  whereas  the 
latter  are  used  for  supplying  air  which  has  previously  been 
raised  to  a  pressure  which  may  be  many  times  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere (see  Power  Transmission:  Pneumatic), 

Among  the  earliest  contrivances  employed  for  producing  the 
movement  of  air  under  a  small  pressure  were  those  used  in  Egypt 
during  the  Greek  occupation.  These  depended  upon  the  heating 
of  the  air,  which,  being  raised  in  pressure  and  bulk,  was  made  to 
force  water  out  of  dosed  vessels,  the  water  being  afterwards 
employed  for  moving  some  kind  of  mechanism.  In  the  process 
of  iron  smelting  there  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  India  an 
artificial  Uast,  produced  by  a  simple  form  of  bellows  made  from 
the  skins  of  goats;  bellows  of  this  kind  probably  represent  (m^ 
of  the  eaiiiest  contrivances  used  for  producing  currents  of  aii^ 

The  bdlows^  now  In  use  consists,  in  its  simplest  form,  of  two 
flat  boards,  of  rectangular,  circular  ot  pear  shape,  coimected 
round  their  edges  by  a  wide  band  of  leather  so  as  to  include  an 
air  chamber,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  in  volume  by 
separating  the  boards  or  bringing  them  nearer  together.  The 
leather  is  kept  from  collapsing,  on  the  separation  of  the  boards, 
by  several  rings  of  wire  which  act  like  the  ribs  of  animals.  Hie 
lower  board  has  a  hole  in  the  centre,  covered  inside  by  a  leather 
flap  or  valve  which  can  only  open  inwards;  there  is  also  an  open 
outlet,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  pipe  or  nozzle,  whose  aperture 
is'much  smaller  than  that  of  the  valve.  When  the  upper  board 
is  raised  air  rushes  into  the  cavity  through  the  valve  to  fill  up 
the  partial  vacuum  produced;  on  again  depressing  the  upper 
board  the  valve  is  dosed  by  the  air  attempting  to  rush  out  again, 
and  this  air  is  discharged  through  the  open  nozzle  with  a  velodty 
depending  on  the  pressure  exerted. 

The  current  of  air  produced  is  evidently  not  continuous  but 
intermittent  or  in  puffs,  because  an  interval  is  needed  to  refill 
the  cavity  after  each  discharge.  In  order  to  remedy  this  draw- 
back the  double  bellows  are  used.  To  -understand  their  action 
it  is  only  necessary  to  concdve  an  additional  board  with  valve, 
like  the  lower  board  of  the  single  bellows,  attached  in  the  same 
way  by  leather  bdow  this  lower  board.  Thus  there  are  three 
boards,  forming  two  cavities,  the  two  lower  boards  being  fitted 
with  air-valves.  The  lowest  board  is  hdd  down  by  a  weight  and 
another  weight  rests  on  the  top  board.  In  workixig  these  double 
bellows  the  lowest  board  is  raised,  and  drives  the  air  from  the 
lower  cavity  into  the  upper.  On  lowering  the  bottom  board 
again  a  fresh  supply  of  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  bottom  valve, 
to  be  again  discharged  when  the  board  is  raised.  As  the  air 
passes  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  cavity  it  is  prevented  from 
returning  by  the  valve  in  the  middle  board,  and  in  this  way  a 
quantity  of  air  is  sent  into  the  upper  cavity  each  time  the  lowest 
board  is  raised.  The  wdght  on  the  top  board  provides  the 
necessary  pressure  for  the  blast,  and  at  the  same  time  causes 
the  current  of  air  delivered  to  be  fairly  continuous.  When  the 
air  is  bdng  forced  into  the  upper  cavity  the  wdght  is  being 

1  The  Old  English  word  for  this  appliance  was  UAslbadigt  i.e, 
"  blow-bag."  cf.  German  Blasebalg.  By  the  nth  centurv  the  first 
part  of  the  word  apparently  dropped  out  of  use^  and  badit,  oylig,  bag, 
IS  found  in  early  ffioasanes  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  foUis. 
Baelig  became  in  Middle  Endish  bely,  Le.  "  belly,"  a  sack  or  ba& 
and  80  the  general  word  for  tne  lower  part  of  the  trunk  in  man  and 
animals,  the  stomach,  and  another  term,  probably  northern  in 
origin,  6e/u,  belw,  became  the  regular  word  for  the  appliance,  the 
plural "  bdlies  "  being  still  used  till  the  i6th  century,  when  "bellows  " 
appears,  and  the  word  in  the  singular  ceases  to  be  used.  The  verb 
"  to  bellow  "  of  the  roar  of  a  buu,  or  the  low  of  a  cow.  is  from  Old 
English  bdlan,  to  bell,  roar. 
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•lowly  (« 


Dcstic  me  are  gcatiiOy  ihiped  like  t 
peu.  wim  inc  hinge  it  the  Durom  end  The  ume  iluipe  wu 
idopted  (or  the  oldei  foicu  o[  smiihi'  bclloivi,  Kith  the  diSerecct 
ihtt  two  beUowft  were  uied  auperposed,  in  a  maaner.  iimilar  to 
(bit  jiut  deacribed.  lo  u  to  pmvide  lor  ■  continuous  blut.  In 
(he  Utci  [arm  of  imiihi'  bellows  the  same  priaciplc  J>  employed, 
but  the  boards  are  made  d[cula.r  in  ihape  and  sre  ilwayt  m*in- 
tained  roughly  parallel  to  one  another.  Theie  are  shown  on  fig*. 
I  and  1.  Here  A  is  the  blast  pipe,  B  the  movable  lowest  board, 
•^  the  fixed 
le    boil] 

the  pipe  A  is 
inierted,  and  D 
li  the  movable 
uppermoit  board 


«Smnh.  Bellow*  ^^.^^^  ^^ 
1  D  depend)  on  the  air  pressure  required, 
a    blast    prenure    ol    bull    ■    pound    per 


n  area  of  1 


i(  hall  a 


each  oi  1 


nulllplied  by  ij*,  or 
ii;  lb.  The  diameter  of  the  air-pipe  cin  be  varied  to 
■uit  the  required  condilians.     Instead  of  bellows  with  flexible 

of  what  are  really  two  boira  filling  into  one  another  with  the 
open  sides  both  lacing  inwuds.  u  If  one  were  acting  a)  a  lid 
to  the  other.  By  having  a  valve  and  outlet  pipe  filled  u  in 
the  bellowj  and  sliding  them  aUcrnately  apart  and  together,  an 
intermittent  blast  is  produced.  The  chief  defect  of  this  arrange, 
meni  is  the  leakage  of  air  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  wtfiwfl  [he 
joint  a  luScienlly  good  lit  to  be  air-tight. 

Blimi»t  Eagiiui.—V/bae  larger  quanUlIes  ol  air  at  higher 

quired,  as  for  blial  furnaces  and  the  Bessemer  piocai  of  steel- 
making,  what  are  termed  "  blowing  engines  "  are  used.    The 

■ccurately  fitting  a  cylinder  which  baa  one  end  closed.  Is  forcibly 
moved  towards  the  other  end,  a  partial  vacuum  is  farmed 
■^ n  the  piston  and  the  blank  end,  and  if  this  space  be 


allow 


lofiUti 


ike,"  the  cylinder  will  have  been  filled  with 
air.  On  the  retum  of  the  piston,  if  the  v^ve  through  which 
the  ail  entered  Is  now  closed  and  a  second  one  commumratiog 
with  a  chamber  or  pipe  is  opened,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  is 
expelled  through  this  second  valve.     Tlie  action  it  similar  to 

bet  ter  able  lo  resist  higher  pressures  and  which  is  more  convenient 
fat  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  air.  The  valves  threugh 
which  the  atmosphere  or  "free"  air  is  admitted  are  called 
"  admission  "  or  "  auction  "  valves,  and  those  through  which 
the  air  is  driven  from  the  cylinder  are  the  "  discharge  "  or 
delivery  "  valves.     Formerly  one  side  only  oI  the  bloi 


lof  1) 


d,  the  I 


blowing  engiDa  art  used  require  tbe  lirlo  be  abmv  the  pBon 

of  the  outer  slnio^here.    This  mean*  thai  the  dischtijc  vilva 

0  not  open  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  delivery  Sliske,  but 
tmain  dosed  until  the  air  in  the  cylinder  has  been  reduced 

1  volume  and  so  inocased  in  pressure  to  that  of  the  air  in  tlw 
ischarge  chamber. 

Hie  power  used  tc 


generally  built  In  pairs,  t 


Tanged  aa  beam  en^nei;  t 


3  bufii  in  Gni[ 


a  heavy  rocking  beam  of 
is  horiiontaL  One  end  of  this  beam  is  lirdLed  by  a  short  cv- 
necting  rod  to  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  of  the  blowini  cylisdH, 
while  the  other  end  is  similarly  linked  to  the  top  of  ihe  flain 
piston  rod,  so  that  as  the  steam  pislon  coma  up  the  sir  jbuh 
goes  dawn  and  *ia  wth.  At  the  steam  end  of  the  beam  s  tiuil 
connecting  rod  works  the  crank  of  a  flywheel  shaft. 

About  the  end  of  the  19th  century  an  imporuot  devdqmaT 
look  place  which  consisted  In  using  the  waate  gia  frtea  tia^ 
furnaces  to  form  with  air  an  eipknivt  miature,  and  un^yiBt 
Lon  of  the  actuating  cykndu  ld 


Engine.  Since  the  nujority  of  hlowkr^ 
engmei  are  usco  lor  providing  the  air  required  in  inn  ikn 
furnaces,  considerable  saving  should  be  effected  in  this  ■■>. 
because  the  gas  which  escapes  from  the  top  of  the  tunoa  s 
a  waste  product  and  costs  nothing  to  produce. 

The  general  action  of  a  blowing  engine  may  be  ilhatnud 
by  the  sectional  view  shown  on  fig.  1,  which  repmeDts  tic 


Flo.  3,— SeclIoD  of  Cylinder  of  Early  Blowing  Engine  (liji)- 

intetnal  view  of  one  of  the  blowing  cylirulers  of  the  eigi'ia 
erected  at  the  Donlait  Ironworks  as  far  back  as  i9ji.  Maay  cf 
the  details  are  now  obsolete,  but  the  general  adKme  is  thr  tuu 
as  in  all  blowing  engines.  Here  A  Is  the  air  cylinder;  ia  iksiii 
piston  whose  rod  Is  marked  Kj  this  pistoB  it  taully  cait 
air-tight  by  some  foim  of  packing  fitted  into  the  groove  ■bi'k 
russ  round  its  edge.  In  thisptrticulatosellMcyliaderBpbfnl 
vertically  and  its  piston  nd  h  actuated  from  the  tod  «f  a  toctisc 
beam.  The  top  and  bottom  ends  in  doaed  by  conn  and  is  ihoe 
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imber  of  opening  cootroltcd  bj  vmlvs  opening  lai 


>n  thnn 


levilvc 


charaber  B,  tbcnce  ["^"►''g  to  Ihe  o 
it  Kvencd  od  Lhe  up->tn>ke.    Thus  11  < 
dclivend  boih  during  ihc  up-fciroke 
therefore  flows  »lmo»t  coniinuously  to 
however,  br  momeniaiy  pauiia  at  ihi 
the  diKctioa  of  mavemFnt  is  changed,  u 
worked  from  u>  evenly  totiting  cr 
>t  the  Diddle  and  alowa  down  ti 
travel,  there  nuut  be  a  considen 


ver'Lntoi 


diKbar^ 
he  actios 


Fio.  4- — Vertical  Section  of  LtcLenby  Blowlac  Engiiiei  (1871). 
dctivicy  of  the  air.  The  air  ii  Ihenfon  led  from  0  into  a  Urge 
atotnge  chamber  or  reservoir,  whence  it  is  again  lalten  to  the 
furnace;  if  this  reservoir  is  made  suffidenliy  targe  the  elaslifit]' 
of  the  air  in  it  will  serve  10  compensale  for  the  irTegularilics,  and 
m  nearly  uniform  tiream  of  air  will  flow  from  it.  The  vaivcs 
used  io  this  case  and  In  Dioel  of  the  older  blowing  engines  consist 
of  leclangLtar  metal  plates  hinged  at  one  of  the  laager  edges; 
these  plates  are  faced  wiih  lealher  or  indisrubber  so  la  to  allow 

time  to  make  them  air-light.    It  will  be  seen  thai  some  of  these 
Talves  hang  vertically  and  olhi 


The  D 


iscylini 


adiami 


mitrokeof  lift.,  givirgaditcbirgeof  .. 
cub.  f  I.  of  air  per  minute,  at  a  pressure  of  ii  tb  to  the  square  inch. 
AlaterdesignofblowingeniJDe.  builtin  iSji  (or  the  Lackeaby 
iroD-works,  Middlcibtou^.  is  shown  in  section  in  fig.  4,  and 
b  of  a  type  which  is  still  the  oust  common,  especially  in  the 
aonb  ot  England.    Here  A,  the  high-pressure  itetn  tylioder, 
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lod  C,  the  low-pressure  one,  are  placed  in  tandei 
^linden  B,  B,  whose  pistons  they  actuate.  In  loeie  oiowin 
:ylindera  the  inlet  vaivcs  in  the  bottom  are  circular  disk  valvi 
>1  leather,  eighteen  in  number;  the  inlet  valves  T  on  the  top  < 
.he  cylinder  are  arranged  in  ten  rectangular  boxes,  bavin 
ipenings  in  their  vertical  sides,  inside  which  are  hung  lealhr 


Et  valve 


era,  and 

are  hung 

against  flat 

gratings  which 

M  whic 

he  cylinder. 

E60  sq.  In.,  or  one^iitl 

iston.     ' 

Is 

wenly.l 

e  air  delivered  at 

speed  i! 

crin  th 

lit  pump 

pumps  G.  G 

circulating  pum. 

worked  o3  the  cross-head  on  the  low-pressure  side. 

A  mare  tDodetn  form  of  blowing  engine  erected  at  the  Dowlais 
works  about  the  end  of  (he  igth  century,  may  be  taken  as 
lypiol  of  the  present  design  of  vertical  blowing  engine  in  use 
ia  Great  Britain.  The  two  air  cylinders  are  pteced  below  and  in 
tandem  with  the  steam  cylinders  as  in  the  lost  case.  The  pisloD 
rods  also  terminate  in  connecting  rods  working  on  to  the  ciuik 
shaft.  The  air  cylinden  are  each  SS  in.  in  diameter,  and  ibe 
high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  of  Ihe  compound  iteam  engine 
on  JO  in.  and  64  in.  rtspcclivcly,  while  the  common  stroke  of  all 
tour  is  60  in.  The  pressure  of  the  ait  deLvered  varies  from  ti 
to  in  lb  per  sq.  in.  and  the  quantity  per  minute  is  aj.ooo  cub.  ft. 
Each  engine  develops  about  1700  hotse-power.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  flap  vaivcs  such  as  those  used  in  the  rS^r  Dowlais 
engine  have  in  most  cases  given  place  to  a  larger  number  of 
circular  steel  disk  valves,  held  to  their  seats  by  springs. 

In  a  large  blowing  engine  built  in  1905  by  Messrs  Davy  Bros. 
of  Sheffield  for  the  North-Eastera  Steel  Company  at  Middles- 
brough [see  EHiiKarini,  January  6,  igos)  the  same  enargemenl 
adapted  as  in  that  just  described.    Thet 


■»  Si,a 


toke  af  VI 
ir  perm 


Jlbpersq.  in.  w 
of  thirty'three  revolutions  per  minute.  The  air  valves  consist 
of  a  large  number  ot  steel  disks  resting  on  circubr  seatings  and 
held  down  by  springs,  which  for  the  dcLveiy  valves  are  so 
adjusted  in  strength  that  they  lift  and  release  the  air  when  the 
desired  working  pressure  has  been  reached.  Il  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  this  engine  no  atlempt  is  made  to  make  the  air  pistons 
air-tight  in  the  usual  way  by  having  packing  rings  set  in  grooves 


lold  the 


To  illustrate  a  blowing 
engine  driven  by  a  gas  engine 
supplied  with  blast  furnace 
gas,  Eg,  s  gives  a  diagram- 
matic view  of  the  blowing 
cylinder  of  an  en^ne  built 
by  Messrs  Bichardsoni, 
Weslgarth  &  Co.  of  Mid- 
dlesbrough about  1905. 
The  gas  cyL'nder  is  not 
shown.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  air  cylinder  is 
horiiontat,  and  it  is  arranged 
to  work  in  tiinttem  with  the  gas  mi 
paint  of  interest  b  to  be  found  in 
detiils  of  the  air  cylinder.  Its  diai 
length  of  piston  stroke  SS  in-.  Al  li 

the  leit  side  of  the  piston  at  A  air  is  being  diicbaigt 
follows  the  course  indicated  by  the  arrows,  so  as  first 
into  the  aimular  chamber  which  forms  a  codlinuation 
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space  A,  and  thence,  through  the  spring-controlled  steel  disk 
valves  if^  into  the  discharge  chamber  C,  which  ultimately  leads 
to  the  blast  pipe.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  valves  v  on  the  other 
side  of  the  annular  chamber  are  closed.  At  the  same  time  a 
partial  vacuum  is  being  formed  in  the  space  B,  to  be  filled  by 
the  inflow  of  air  through  the  valves  v  which  are  now  open,  the 
corresponding  discharge  valves  v'  being  dosed.  These  valves 
on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  annular  spaces  referred  to  are 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  drde  round  the  ends  of  the  barrd  of  the 
cylinder.  The  free  air,  instead  of  being  drawn  into  the  valves  9 
direct  from  the  air  of  the  engine  house,  is  taken  from  anendoscd 
annular  chamber  £,  which  may  be  in  communication  with  the 
clean,  cool  air  outside.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  piston  is  made 
deep  so  as  to  allow  for  a  long  bearing  surface  in  the  cylinder. 
Two  metal  packing  rings  are  provided  to  render  the  piston  air- 
tight. The  horse-power  of  this  engine,  which  is  designed  on  the 
Cockerell  system,  is  750. 

Air  valves  of  other  types  than  those  which  have  been  mention^ 
have  been  tried,  such  as  sliding  grid  valves,  rotatory  slide  valves 
and  piston  valves,  but  it  has  been  found  that  dther  flap  or  disk 
lift  valves  are  more  satisfactory  for  air  on  account  of  the  grit 
which  is  liable  to  get  between  slide  valves  and  thdr  seatings. 
In  some  of  the  blowing  engines  made  by  Messrs  Fraser  & 
Chalmers  (see  Engineer,  June  15, 1906),  sheets  of  flexible  bronze 
ftct  as  flap  valves  both  for  admission  and  delivery,  the  part 
which  actually  closes  the  opening  being  thickened  for  strength. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  supplied  by  blowing  engines  depends 
upon  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  In  charcoal 
furnaces  the  pressure  is  very  low,  being  less  than  x  lb  per  sq.  in.; 
for  blast  furnaces  using  coal  an  average  value  of  4  lb  is  common; 
for  American  blast  furnaces  using  coke  or  anthradte  coal  the 
pressure  is  as  high  as  xo  lb;  while  for  the  air  required  in  the 
Bessemer  process  of  steel-making  pressures  up  to  25  or  30  lb 
per  sq.  iiL  are  not  uncommon.  According  to  British  practice 
one  large  blowing  engine  is  used  to  supply  several  blast  furnaces, 
while  in  America  a  number  of  smaller  ones  is  used,  one  for  each 
furnace. 

Rotary  blowers  occupy  a  position  midway  between  blowing 
engines  and  fan  blowers,  being  used  for  purposes  requiring  the 
delivery  of  large  volumes  of  air  at  pressures  lower  than  those  of 
blowing  engines,  but  higher  than  those  of  fan  blowers.  The 
blowing  engine  draws  in,  compresses  and  delivers  its  air  by  the 
direct  action  of  air-tight  pistons;  the  same  effect  is  aimed  at  in  a 

rotary  blower  with 
the  difference  that 
the  piston  revolves 
instead  of  moving  up 
and  down  a-  cylinder. 
Two  of  the  best- 
known  machines  of 
this  kind  are  Roots' 
and  Baker's,  both 
American  devices. 
The  mode  of  action 
of  Roots'  blower, 
as  made  by  Messrs 
Thwaites  Bros,  of 
Bradford,  will  be 
clear  from  the  sec- 
tion shown  on  fig.  6. 
The  moving  parts 
work  in  a  dosed 
casing  B,  which  con- 
sists of  half-cylin- 
drical curved  pbtes 
placed  a  little  more 
than  their  own  radius  apart,  the  ends  bdng  enclosed  by  two 
plates.  Within  the  casing,  and  barely  touching  the  curved 
part  of  the  casing  and  each  other,  revolve  two  parts  C,  D, 
called  "  revolvers,"  the  speed  of  rotation  of  which  is  the 
same,  but  the  direction  opposite.  They  are  compelled  to  keep 
their  proper  relative  positions  by  a  pair  of  equal  spur  wheels 


Fig.  & — ^Thwaites'  Improved  Roots'  Blower. 


fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  shafts  on  which  they  raiL  The  free  air 
enters  the  casing  tluough  a  wire  screen  at  A  and  posses  into  the 
space  E. 

As  the  space  E  increases  in  volume  owing  to  the  movement 
of  the  revolvers,  air  is  drawn  in;  it  is  then  imprisoned  between 
D  and  the  casing,  as  shown  at  G,  and  is  carried  round  until  it  is 
free  to  enter  F,  from  which  it  is  in  turn  expelled  by  the  lessenii^ 
of  this  space  as  the  lower  ends  of  the  revolvers  come  together. 
In  this  way  a  series  of  volumes  of  air  is  drawn  in  through  A,  to  be 
afterwards  expelled  from  H  in  an  almwt  perfectly  continuom 
stream,  this  result  bdng  brought  about  by  the  relative  vaziaikm 
in  volimie  of  the  spaxxs  £,  F  and  G.  In  thdr  most  improved 
form  the  revolvers  are  made  hollow,  of  cast  iron,  ainl  accuraiely 
machined  to  a  form  such  that  they  always  keep  dose  to  one 
another  and  to  the  end  casing  without  actually  touching,  there 
being  never  more  space  for  the  escape  of  air  than  ^nd  of  an 
inch.  Machines  after  this  design  are  made  from  the  smallest  size, 
delivering  as  cub.  ft.,  to  the  largest,  with  a  capadly  of  25,000 
cub.  ft.  per  minute  workixig  up  to  a  pressure  of  3  lb  per  sq.  in. 
It  is  not  found  economical  to  attempt  to  work  at  higher  pressures, 
as  the  leakage  between  the  revolvers  and  the  casing  becooKs  too 
great;  where  a  higher  pressure  is  desired  two  or  more  hlowers 
can  be  worked  in  series,  the  air  bdng  raised  in  pre^ure  by  steps. 
A  blower  using  x  H.P.  will  ddiver  350  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute 
and  one  using  af  H.P.  will  ddiver  800  cub.  ft,  at  a  pressure 
suitable  for  smiths'  fires.  At  the  higher  pressure  required  for 
cupola  work— somewhere  about  {lb  per  sq.  in.— 6^  ILP.  wlU 
deliver  1300,  and  123  H.P.  25,000  cub.  ft.  per  xxiinute.  In  the 
Baker  blower  three  revolvers  are  used — a  large  one  which  acts 
as  the  rotating  piston  and  two  smaller  ones  forming  air  locks  or 
valves. 

Rotary  Pans. — Now  that  power  for  driving  them  is  so  generaDy 
available,  rotary  blowing  faxu  have  for  many  purposes  taken 
the  place  of  bellows.  They  are  used  f<»-  blowing  smiths'  fires,  for 
supplying  the  blast  for  iron  mdting  cupolas  and  furnaces  and  the 
forced  draught  for  boiler  fires,  and  for  any  other  purpose  requiting 
a  strong  blast  of  air.  Hieir  construction  wiU  be  dear  from  the 
two  views  (figs.  7  and  8)  of  the  form  made  by  Messis  Gfinther  of 
Oldham,  Lancashire.  The  fan  consists  of  a  drcular  casing  A 
having  the  general  appearance  of  a  snail  shdL  Within  thy 
casing  revolves  a  series  of  vanes  B — in  this  case  five — curved  as 
shown,  and  attached  together  so  as  to  form  a  whed  whose  centre 
is  a  boss  or  hub.  This  boss  is  fixed  to  a  shaft  or  spindle  vhich 
revolves  in  bearings  supported  on  brackets  outside  the  casing. 
As  the  shaft  is  rotated,  the  vanes  B  are  compelled  to  revolve  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  on  fig.  7,  and  thdr  rotation 
causes  the  air  within  the  casing  tp  rotate  also.  Thus  a  centri- 
fugal action  is  set  up  by  which  there  is  a  diminution  of  pressoie 
at  the  centre  of  the  fan  and  an  increase  agaixnt  the  outer  casing. 
In  consequence  air  is  sucked  in,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  on  fig.  S, 
through  the  openings  C,  C,  at  the  centre  of  the  casing  around  the 
spindle.  At  the  same  time  the  air  which  has  been  forced  towards 
the  outside  of  the  casing  and  given  a  rotary  motion  b  cxpdled 
from  the  opening  at  D  (fig.  8).  AU  blowing  fam  work  on  the 
same  principle,  though  differences  in  detaO  are  adopted  by 
different  makers  to  meet  the  variety  of  conditions  under  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  Where  the  fan  is  to  be  employed  for  pro- 
ducing a  delivery  or  blast  of  air  the  opening  D  is  connected  to  an 
air  pipe  which  serves  to  transmit  the  current  of  air,  and  C  is  left 
open  to  the  atmosphere;  when,  however,  the  main  object  is 
suction,  as  in  the  case  where  the  fan  is  used  for  ventibtion,  the 
aperture  C  is  connected  through  a  suction  pipe  with  the  sp9,ct  to 
be  exhausted,  D  being  usually  left  open.  GOnther  fans  range 
in  size  from  those  which  have  a  diameter  of  fan  disk  of  8  in.  and 
make  5500  revolutions  per  minute,  to  those  which  have  a  dia- 
meter of  50  in.  and  run  at  from  950  to  xaoo  rcvolutioos  per 
minute.  For  exhausting  the  fans  are  run  less  quickly  than  for 
blowing,  the  speed  for  a  fan  of  xo  in.  diameter  being  4800 
revolutions  for  blowing  and  3300-4000  for  exhausting,  vrhile 
the  50-ln.  fan  only  runs  at  550-700  when  exhausting.  These  two 
exhausting  fans  remove  400-500  and  13,000-15,000  cab.  It.  at 
air  per  minute  respectivdy. 


BELLOWS  AND  BLOWttlG  MACHINES 


Ttie  umIiiI  (fleet  of  louiy  fini,  that  b  to  oy  the  proportion 
of  tlw  toll]  ponr  tued  to  drive  tbe  hn  whicb  b  utuilly  uliliied 
in  producing  die  cocrent  of  ail,  1*  very  low  (or  the  iBuIler  ilies, 
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deliver  compantively  luge  voliunci  of  lir  it  pimura  wUch  u« 
little  Above  that  of  the  atraosphere.  Where  the  presure  of  the 
ctuTcnt  produced  fsceeds  a  quarter  of  a  pouDft  on  the  squaie  inch 
the  waste  of  wori  becomej  m  great  u  to  preclude  their  use.  The 
faji  ia  not  the  moat  economical  form  of  hlower,  but  it  ia  tlmple 
and  ineipeii^ve,  both  ia  firtt  coit  and  In  mtuntenance^  The 
largest  fana  aie  used  for  vtulilating  purpows,  chiefly  In  miaa, 
their  diamelen  titing  to  40  or  even  jo(t.  The  uieful  effect  of 
■omc  oi  tbeae  luger  luu,  la  obtained  Cram  eipeiimeau,  la  as 


Ush  u  js%-  In  the  cue  of  the  Capetl  fan,  which  diSera  from 
otiBer  [oma  in  that  It  haa  tiro  aenea  of  hiadea,  inner  and  outei, 
■dWMed  by  a  curved  blank  piece  between  the  Incei  winga, 
dipping  Into  tbe  fan  Inlet,  and  the  outei  wing),  very  high  effiden- 
cica  hare  been  obtaiocd,  bdog  ai  gnat  aa  90%  In  tome  oaea. 
C«pdl  tani  are  uicd  lor  ventilating  minea,  buildiiigs,  and  thipi, 
mnA  tot  providing  induced  cutreDti  for  lae  hi  boOer  fumacei. 
In  Ihe  larger  !ani  the  caiing,  iuitead  o(  having  a  curved  aection, 
te  Bwie  oiien  huilt  of  iheet  Heel  and  i>  given  a  recUngulac 
section  at  right  an^  to  ihe  periphery.  The  Sirocco  bloving 
£»ii,otldciuiDavldionofBclfait,haaata[BErniunbeiolbUdet, 


useful  eflect  ii 

i  "3 ) 

Hiiieal  Br  tatti  bimvt,  often  called  "  air  propellen,"  are  used 
where  nlatively  laige  volumes  of  air  have  to  be  moved  againtl 
hardly  any  perceptihie  difference  in  proaurC)  chiefly  for  purpoiea 
of  ventilation  and  drying.  Most  often  the  propeller  ii  used  to 
move  ail  from  one  room  or  chamber  to  another  adjoining,  and 
is  placed  in  a  light  drcular  iron  frame  whj'ch  ia  hxed  in  a  hole  in 
the  wall  through  which  the  aii  is  to  be  paaaed.  The  propeller 
itaclf  conusta  of  a  aeriea  of  vanea  or  winga  arranged  helically  on  a 
revolving  ahaft  which  is  find  in  the  centre  oi  the  opening.  The 
centre  line  of  the  shaft  ia  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  opening 

through  the  opening  and  is  propelled  away  from  h  as  ft  panes 

propeller,  air  taking  the  place  of  water.  Such  blowera  are  often 
driven  by  amall  electric  motors  working  directly  on  the  end  of 
tbe  shaft.  For  moving  large  volumes  of  air  against  little  prcMure 
SAd  auction  they  arc  vciy  aiutable,  being  simpler  than  fans, 
cheaper  both  In  first  ceat  and  maintenance  for  the  same  volume 
of  air  delivered,  and  Icsa  likely  to  fail  or  get  out  of  order.  To 
obtain  the  beat  effect  for  the  power  used  a  certain  '"***T*'nm 
speed  of  rotation  must  not  be  exceeded;  at  higher  speeds  a  great 
deal  of  the  power  is  waatcd.  For  example,  a  propeller  with  a 
vane  diameter  of  3^  ft.  waa  found  to  deliver  a  volume  of  air 
itely  proportional  to  the  qwcd  up  to  about  700  revolu* 


aper  n 


b.  ft.  pi 


DO  revolutions 


Camiola,  and  e 
wooden  pipe  te 
is  allowed  10  en 


through  the  machine;  but  doubling  this  speed  to 
per  minute  only  locreaied  delivery  by  loao  cub.  It.  to  gooo. 
At  the  lower  of  these  apeeds  the  bone-power  absorbed  waa  0-6 
nod  at  the  higher  one  i-6. 

OUv  A  pftiancaftr  tredtaini  Cuntnlt  af  A  v.— In  ita  primitive 
form  the  "  trompe  "  or  watet-blowEng  en^ne  adopted  in  Savoy, 
me  parta  of  America,  con^ta  of  a  long  vertictl 
ninating  at  ita  lower  end  m  an  air  cheat.  Water 
»*  the  top  of  the  pipe  through  aconical  plug  and, 
lamng  aown  m  streamlets,  carries  with  It  air  which  is  drawn  in 
through  sloping  holes  near  the  top  of  the  }Hpc.  In  this  way  a 
quantity  of  air  is  delivered  into  the  chamber,  its  preaaure  depend- 
ing on  Ihe  height  through  which  the  water  falls.  This  simple 
arrangement  has  been  developed  for  use  in  compressing  large 
volumes  of  air  at  high  pressures  to  be  used  for  driving  compressed 
air  machinery.  It  ia  chiefly  used  in  AmeHca.  and  provides  a 
aimple  and  cheap  meana  ol  obtaining  compressed  ajrwberetbeteia 
an  abundant  natural  supply  of  water  falling  through  a  consider- 
able height.  The  pressure  obtained  in  the  air  vessel  is  somewhat 
lesa  than  half  a  pound  per  square  inch  for  every  foot  of  tslL 

KatuTsl  sources  of  water  ate  slso  used  for  compressing  and 
'<l'^V'C'"a  air  by  letting  the  water  under  its  natural  pressure 
antes  and  leave  dned  veasela,  so  alternately  discharging  and 
drawing  in  new  supplies  of  air.  Here  the  action  Is  the  same  as  la 
a  blowing  engine,  the  water  taking  the  place  of  the  piston. 
This  method  waa  first  thoroughly  developed  in  connexion  with 
the  Mt.  Cenis  tunnel  works,  and  its  use  bas  since  been  extended. 

In  the  >(<  N«ier  [fig.  9]  a  jet  of  steam  Is  used  to  induct  al 


say,  one^ghth  of  an  Inch,  .through  w] 
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flow  freely.  The  effect  is  to  cause  a  movement  of  the  air  in  the 
pipe,  with  the  result  that  a  fresh  supply  is  drawn  in  through  the 
annular  opening  at  C,  C,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  air  passes 
along  the 'pipe.  This  is  the  form  of  blower  made  by  Messrs 
Meldrum  Bros,  of  Manchester,  and  is  largely  used  for  delivering 
air  under  the  fire  bars  of  boiler  and  other  furnaces.  In  some 
cases  the  jets  of  steam  are  allowed  to  enter  a  boiler  fturnace  above 
the  fire,  thus  inducing  a  current  of  ahr  which  helps  the  chimney 
draught  and  is  often  used  to  do  away  with  the  production  of 
smoke;  they  are  also  used  for  producing  aurrents  of  air  for 
purposes  other  than  those  of  boiler  fires,  and  are  very  convenient 
where  considerable  quantities  of  air  are  wanted  at  very  low 
pressures  and  where  the  presence  of  the  moisture  of  the  steam 
does  not  matter. 

Sometimes  jets  of  high-pressure  air  flowing  at  great  velocities 
are  used  to  induce  more  akwly-moving  currents  of  larger  volumes 
of  air  at  low  pressures.  (W.  C.  P.) 

BELLOT,  DORMONT  DB,  the  name  assumed  by  Pzerse 
Laukent  Buirettb  (1737-1775),  French  dramatist,  was  born 
at  Saint-Flour,  in  Auvergne,  on  the  Z7th  of  November  1727. 
He  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  a  distinguished  advocate  in  Paris, 
for  the  bar.  To  escape  from  a  profession  he  disliked  he  joined  a 
troupe  of  comedians  playing  in  the  courts  of  the  northern 
sovereigns.  In  1758  the  performance  of  his  TUuSt  which  had 
already  been  produced  in  St  Petersburg,  was  postponed  throu^ 
his  uncle's  exertions;  and  when  it  did  appear,  a  hostile  tabal 
procured  its  failure,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  guardian's 
death  that  de  Belloy  returned  to  Paris  with  Zelmire  (1762), 
a  fantastic  drama  which  met  with  great  success.  This  was 
followed  in  1765  by  the  patriotic  play,  Le  SUgt  de  Calais.  The 
moment  was  opportune.  The  humiliations  undergone  by  Fiance 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War  assured  a  good  reception  for  a  play  in 
which  the  devotion  of  Frenchmen  redeemed  disaster.  The 
popular  enthusiasm  was  unaffected  by  the  judgment  of  calmer 
critics  such  as  Diderot  and  Voltaire,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
glorification  of  France  was  not  best  effected  by  a  picture  of 
defeat.  De  Belloy  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1772.  His 
attempt  to  introduce  national  subjects  into  Frendi  drama 
deserves  honour,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  resources 
proved  unequal  to  the  task.  The  SUge  de  Calais  was  followed  by 
CasUm  et  Bayard  (1771),  Pedro  le  cruel  (1773)  and  GabrieUe  de 
Vergy  (1777).  None  of  these  attained  the  success  of  the  earlier 
play,  and  de  Belloy's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  March 
1775,  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  disappointment. 

BELL  or  INCHCAPB  ROCK,  a  sandstone  reef  in  the  North  Sea, 
11  m,  S.E.  of  Arbroath,  belonging  to  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  It 
measures  2000  ft  in  length,  is  under  water  at  high  tide,  but  at 
low  tide  is  eiqxMed  for  a  few  feet,  the  sea  for  a  distance^of  zoo  yds. 
around  being  then  only  three  fathoms  deep.  Lying, in  the  fair- 
way of  vessels  making  or  leaving  the  Tay  and  Forth,  besides 
ports  farther  north,  it  was  a  constant  menace  to  navigation. 
In  the  great  gale  of  1799  seventy  sail,  including  the  "  York," 
74  guns,  were  wrecked  off  the  reef,  and  this  disaster  compelled  the 
authorities  to  take  steps  to  protect  shipping.  Next  year  Robert 
Stevenson  modelled  a  tower  and  reported  that  its  erection  was 
feasible,  but  it  was  only  in  z8o6  that  parliamentary  powers  were 
obtained,  and  operations  began  in  August  1807.  Though  John 
Rennie  had  meanwhile  been  associated  with  Stevenson  as 
consulting  engineer,  the  structure  in  design  and  details  is  wholly 
Stevenson's  work.  The  tower  is  100  ft.  high;  its  diameter  at  the 
base  is  4a  ft,  decreasing  to  15  ft  at  ^e  top.  It  is  solid  for  30  ft 
at  which  lidght  the  doorway  .is  placed.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  six  storejTS.  After  five  years  the  building  was  finished  at  a 
cost  of  £61,300.  Since  the  lighting  no  wrecks  have  occurred  on 
the  reef.  A  bust  of  Stevenson  by  Samuel  Joseph  (d.  1850)  was 
placed  in  the  tower. 

According  to  tradition  an  abbot  of  Aberbrothock  (Arbroath) 
liad  ordered  a  bell — ^whence  the  name  of  the  rock — to  be  fastened 
to  the  reef  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  respond  to  the  movements 
of  the  waves,  and  thus  always  ring  out  a  warning  to  mariners. 
This  signal  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  a  pirate,  whose  ship  was 
afterwards  wrecked  at  this  very  spot,  the  rover  and  his  men 


being  drowned.  Southey  made  the  incident  the  subject  of  tas 
ballad  of  "The  Inchcape  Rock." 

BELLUNO  (anc.  Bdltmum)^  a  city  and  episcopal  see  of  Venetia, 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  BeUuno,  N.  of  Treviso, 
54  m.  by  rail  and  28  m.  direct  Pop.  (1901)  town,  689S;  com- 
mune, 19,050.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ptave,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Ardo,  1285  ft  above  sea-Ievd,  amocig  the 
lower  Venetian  Alps.  It  was  a  Roman  mumicipiwm.  In  tbe 
middle  ages  it  went  through  various  vicissitudes;  it  fdl  uader 
the  dominion  of  Venice  in  15ZZ,  and  remained  Venetian  nnttl 
1797.  Its  buildings  present  Venetian  charactoistics;  it  has 
some  good  palaces,  notably  the'fine  eariy  Lombard  Renaussaece 
Palazzo  del  Rettori,  now  the  seat  of  the  prefecture.  The  catbe- 
dial,  erected  after  Z517  fiy  TuUio  Lombardo,  was  much  damased 
by  the  earthquake  of  1873,  which  destroyed  a  considerabk 
portion  of  the  town,  thouc^  the  campanile,  217  ft  high,  erected 
in  Z732-Z743,  stood  firm.  The  facade  was  never  finished 
Important  remains  of  prehistoric  settlements  have  been  fouzMl 
in  the  vicinity;  cf.  G.  Ghlrardini  in  Neliue  degli  Scavi,  18S3,  27. 
on  the  necropolis  of  Caverzano.  (T.  As.) 

BELMONT.  AUGUST  (1816-1890),  American  banker  and 
financier,  was  bom  at  Alzei,  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  8th  ol 
December  z8z6.  He  entered  the  banking  home  of  tlK  Roth- 
schilds at  Frankfort  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  acted  as  their  agect 
for  a  time  at  Naples,  arid  in  z  83  7  settled  in  New  York  as  thdr 
American  representative.  He  became  an  Amezican  citizoi, 
and  married  a  daughter  oi  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Pierxy.  He 
was  the  consul-general  of  Austria  at  New  York  from  1S44  to 
Z850,  when  he  roigned  in  protest  against  Austria's  treatment  d 
Hungary.  In  Z853-Z85S  he  was  charg6  d'afbures  for  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague,  and  from  Z855  to  Z858  was  the  AmericaB 
minister  resident  there.  In  z86o  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Charleston,  Soath  CarofiBa, 
actively  supporting  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  presadestial 
nomination,  and  afterwards  joining  those  who  withdrew  to  the 
convention  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  he  was  dmsen  duzr- 
man  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee.  He  enetgetkaily 
supported  the  Union  cause  during  the  Civil  War,  and  exerted  a 
strong  influence  in  favour  of  the  North  upon  the  merdnnts  and 
fizutnders  of  England  and  France.  He  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Democratic  organization  tmtil  Z872.  He  died  in  New  York 
on  the  24th  of  November  Z890. 

His  son.  Pesky  Belmont  (z85z-  ),  was  bom  in  New  Y'ork 
on  the  28th  of  December  Z85Z,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S72 
and  at  the  Cdiunbia  Law  Sdhool  in  Z876,  azid  practised  lav  ia 
New  York  for  five  years.  He  was  a  Democratic  member  of 
Congress  from  z88z  to  Z889,  serving  in  Z885-Z887  as  chaln&aa 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  In  Z889  he  was  United 
States  zninister  to  Spain. 

Another  son,  August  Belmont  (Z853-  ),  was  bom  is 
New  York  on  the  z8th  of  February  Z853  and  gradcated  at 
Harvard  in  z  87  5.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  baokuig 
house  and  was  prominent  in  railway  ^n»nr^  and  in  ftwiw^gf 
and  building  the  New  York  subway.  In  Z904  be  was  <»e  of  the 
principal  supporters  of  Alton  B.  Pariter  for  the  Dcsooczatxc 
presidential  nomination,  and  served  as  fK«irm^q  of  the  fimnce 
committee  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

A  volume  entitled  Letters,  Speeches  and  Addresses  if  Jafut 
Belmont  (the  elder)  was  publisbed  at  New  York  ia  z89a 

BELOIT,  a  city  of  Rock  county,  Wisconsin,  U.SJL,  situated 
on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  state,  on  Rock  river,  about  91  m.  N.W. 
of  Chicago  and  about  85  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Fbpi  (1890) 
63Z5;  (Z900)  zo,436,  of  whom  Z468  were  foreign-boni;  (zyio) 
Z5,z25.  It  is  served  by  the  C^cago  &  North-Wcstcn,  mad 
the  Chicago,  MHwaqkiK  &  St  Paul  raUways,  and  by  an 
Inter-urban  electric  railway  to  Janesville,  Wisoonan  and  Rock> 
ford,  Illinois.  Bdoit  is  attractively  situated  on  hig^  htaSs  oa 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  Bekit  CoOeyc  a 
co-educational,  non-sectarian  institution,  fouzided  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Congregatiozial  and  Presbyterian  c^uiches  in 
Z847,  and  having,  in  Z907-Z908, 36  instructors  and  430  students. 
It  has  classical,  philosophical  (Z874)  and  srientific  (1892)  < 
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women  were  first  admitted  in  1895.  Hie  Greek  department  of 
the  college  has  supervised  since  1895  the  public  presentation 
nearly  every  year  of  an  English  version  of  a  Greek  play.  The 
river  furnishes  good  water-power,  and  among  the  manufactures 
are  wood-working  machinery,  ploughs,  steam  pumps,  windmills, 
gas.  engines,  paper-mill  machinery,  cutlery,  flour,  ladies'  shoes, 
cydometers  and  paper;  the  total  value  of  the  factory  product 
in  1905 was $4,485,324, 60*2% morethan in  1900.  Beloit, founded 
by  New  Englanders  in  1838,  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1856. 

BELOMANCY  (from  Or.  /SiXot,  a  dart,  and  ftaJtrdat  prophtcy 
or  divination),  a  form  of  divination  (^.v.)  by  means  of  arrows, 
practised  by  the  Babylonians,  Scythians  and  other  andent 
peoples.  Nebuchadrezsar  (Ezek.  zzi.  ax)  resorted  to  this 
practice  "  when  he  stood  in  the  parting  of  the  way  ...  to  use 
divination:  he  made  his  arrows  bri^t" 

BELOH,  PIERRE  (15x7^1564),  French  naturalist,  was  bom 
about  xsiyjiear  Le  Mans  (Sarthe).  He  studied  medicine  at 
Paris,  where  he  took  the  d^ree  of  doctor,  and  then  became  a 
pupil  cH  the  botanist  Valerius  Cordus  (1515-1544)  &t  Wittenberg, 
with  whom  be  travelled  in  (jermany.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Toumon,  who 
furnished  him  with  means  for  imdertaking  an  extensive  sdentific 
journey.  Starting  in  1546,  he  travelled  through  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Palatine,  and  returned  in  1549.  A 
full  account  of  his  travels,  with  illustrations,  was  published  in 
1553.  Bdon,  who  was  highly  favoured  both  by  Henry  IL  and 
by  Cbarics  DC,  was  assassinated  at  Paris  one  evening  in  April 
1564,  when  coming  through  the  Boisde  Boulogne.  Besides  the 
narrative  of  his  travels  he  wrote  several  sdentific  works  of 
considerable  value,  particularly  the  HisUrire  naturdle  des  estranges 
^t'^^^nmf  (1551),  I>f  o^KO/t/iftM  (1553),  and  V HisUrire  de  la  nature 
des  tyseaux  (1555),  which  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  firat  workers  in  the  sdence  of  comparative  anatomy. 

BELPER*  a  market-town  in  the  mid-parliamentary  division 
of  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the  river  Derwent,  7  m.  N.of  Derby 
on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  10,934. 
The  chapd  of  St  John  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Edmund 
Crouchback,  second  son  of  Henry  III.,  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  There  is  an  Anglican  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
St  Lawrence,  with  orphanage  and  school  For  a  considerable 
period  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  coimty,  Bdper 
owed  its  prosperity  to  the  establishment  of  cotton  works  in  x  776 
by  Messrs  Strutt,  the  title  of  Baron  Bdper  (cr.  1856),  in  the 
StTutt  famfly,  being  taken  from  the  town.  Belper  also  manu- 
factures linen,,  hosiery,  silk  and  earthenware;  and  after  the 
decline  of  nail-making,  once  an  important  industry,  engineering 
works  and  iron  foundries  were  opened.  The  Derwent  provides 
water-power  for  the  cotton-mills.  John  of  Gaunt  is  said  to  have 
been  a  great  benefactor  to  Bdper,  and  the  foundations  of  a 
massive  building  have  been  believed  to  mark  the  site  of  his 
residence.  A  chapel  which  he  founded  is  incorporated  with  a 
modem  schoolhouse.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belper,  especially  to  the  west,  is  beautiful;  but  there  are 
collieries,  lead-mines  and  quarries  in  the  vidnity  of  the  town. 

Belper  (Beaurepairc)  until  1846  formed  part  of  the  parish  of 
Duifield,  granted  by  William  L  to  Henry  de  Ferrers,  earl  of 
Derby.  There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  Belper  till  1296,  when 
the  manor  was  held  by  Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  is  said  to  have  enclosed  a  park  and  built  a  hunting  seat, 
to  which,  from  its  situation,  he  gave  the  name  Beaurepaire, 
The  manor  thus  became  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  John  of  Gaunt.  It  afterwards 
passed  with  Duffidd  to  the  Jodrell  family.  In  a  great  storin  in 
X  S4St  40  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  place  was  scourged  by 
the  plague  in  X609. 

See  C.  Willott.  Historical  Records  rf  Belper. 

BELBH AH,  THOMAS  (1750-1839),  English  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bora  at  Bedford  on  the  26th  of  April  1750.  He  was  educated 
at  die  dissenting  academy  at  Daventry,  where  for  seven  years 
he  acted  as  assistant  tutor.  After  three  years  spent  in  a  charge 
at  Worcester,  he  returned  as  head  of  the  Daventry  academy,  a 
post  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  X789,  when,  having  adopted 


Unitarian  prindples,  he  resigned.  With  Joseph  Priestly  for 
colleague,  he  superintended  during  its  brief  existence  a  new 
college  at  Hackney,  and  was,  on  Priestly 's  departure  in  1794, 
also  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Gravd  Pit  congregation.  In 
X805  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Essex  Street  chapd,  where  in 
gradually  failing  health  he  remained  till  his  death  in  X829. 
Belsham's  first  work  of  importance.  Review  of  Mr  WUberforu's 
Treatise  entitled  Pradical  View  (1798),  was  written  after  his 
conversion  to  Unitarianism.  His  most  popular  work  was  Uie 
Evidences  of  Christianity;  the  most  important  was  his  transla- 
tion and  expodtion  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  (1822).  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  work  on  philosophy.  Elements  of  the  Pkilosopky 
of  the  Human  Mind  (x8oi),  which  is  entirdy  based  on  Hartley's 
psychology.  Belsham  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  able 
writers  of  his  church,  and  the  Quarterly  Review  and  Centleman*s 
Magaaine  of  the  early  years  of  the  X9th  century  aboimd  in 
evidences  that  his  abilities  were  recognized  by  his  opponents. 

BELSHAZZAR  (6th  century  B.C.),  Babylonian  general.  Until 
the  dedpherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  he  was  known 
only  from  the  book  of  Danid  (v.  2,  x  i,  X3,  x8)  and  its  reproduction 
in  Josephus,  where  he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar and  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  As  his  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  the  successors  of  Nebuchadrezzar  handed  down  by 
the  Greek  writers,  various  suggestions  were  put  forward  as  to 
his  identity.  Niebuhr  identified  him  with  Evil-Merodach,  Ewald 
with  Nabonidos,  others  again  with  NerigUssor.  The  identifica- 
tion with  Nabonidos,  the  last  Babylonian  king  according  to  the 
native  historian  Berossus,  goes  back  to  Josephus.  The  dedpher- 
ment of  the  cuneiform  texts  put  an  end  to  all  such  speculations. 
In  1854  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  discovered  the  name  of  Bd-sarra- 
uzur — "  O  Bd,  defend  the  king  " — ^jn  an  inscription  belonging 
to  the  first  year  of  Nabonidos  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
.ruins  of  the  templeof  the  Moon-god  at  Muqayyar  or  Ur.  Here 
Nabonidos  calls  him  his  "  first-bora  ton,"  and  prays  that  "  he 
may  not  give  way  to  sin,"  but  that  "  the  fear  of  ^e  great 
divinity  "  of  the  Moon-god  may  "  dwell  in  his  hearL"  In  the 
contracts  and  similar  documents  there  are  frequent  references 
to  Belshazzar,  who  is  sometimes  entitled  simply  "  the  son  of  the 
king." 

He  was  never  king  himself,  nor  was  he  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
Indeed  his  father  Nabonidos  (Nabunaid),  the  son  of  Nabu- 
baladsu-iqbi,  was  not  related  to  the  family  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
and  owed  his  accession  to  the  throne  to  a  palace  revolution. 
Belshazzar,  however,  seems  to  have  had  more  political  and 
military  energy  than  his  father,  whose  tastes  were  antiquarian 
and  religious;  he  took  command  of  the  army,  living  with  it  in  the 
camp  near  Sippara,  and  whatever  measures  of  ddence  were 
organized  against  the  invasion  of  Cyrus  appear  to  have  been 
due  to  hixxL  Hence  Jewish  tradition  substituted  him  for  his 
less-known  father,  and  rightly  conduded  that  his  death  marked 
the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy.  We  leara  from  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle  that  from  the  7th  year  of  Nabonidos 
(548  B.c)  onwards  "  the  son  of  the  king  "  was  with  the  army  in 
AUcad,  that  is  in  the  dose  nd^^bourhood  of  Sippara.  lliis, 
as  Dr  Th.  G.  Pinches  has  pointed  out,  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
numerous  gifts  bestowed  by  him  on  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god 
at  Sippara.  So  late  as  the  5th  of  Ab  in  the  x  7th  year  of  Nabonidos 
— that  is  to  say,  about  three  weeks  after  the  forces  of  Cyrus 
had  entered  Babylonia  and  only  three  months  before  his  death — 
we  find  him  paying  47  shekels  of  sOver  to  the  temple  on  behalf 
of  his  sister,  this  being  the  amount  of  "  tithe  "  due  from  her  at 
the  time.  At  an  earlier  period  there  is  frequent  mention  of  his 
trading  transactions  which  were  carried  out  through  his  house- 
steward  or  agent.  Thus  in  545  b.c.  he  lent  20  manehs  of  silver 
to  a  private  individual,  a  Persian  by  race,  on  the  security  of 
the  property  of  the  latter,  and  a  year  later  his  house-steward 
negotiated  a  loan  of  16  shekels,  taking  as  security  the  produce 
of  a  field  of  cora. 

The  legends  of  Bdshazzar's  feast  and  of  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  book 
of  Daniel  and  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  have  been  shown  by 
the  contemporaneous  inscriptions  to  have  been  a  projection 
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backnida  of  the  ie<aiiqiutt  ot  tht  dl/  bjr  Dariui  ByMupii. 
Tbt  tdtial  Ibcu  Ten  veiy  diSennt.  Cyrus  bad  invaded 
B(b>lciiua  from  tirodirectioiu,hchJDuelf  mirchint  Uwaidi  the 
confluencx  ot  the  Tlgru  and  DEyaleh,  vbiJe  Gobryu,  the  ulrap 
of  Kuidiitan,  led  uother  body  of  troops  along  the  course  of  t!i« 
Adhem.  Tbe  ponion  of  thi  Babyloiiian  atmy  to  wbicb  the 
protection  of  the  eutcin  fmnllei  had  b«n  entrusted  wu  de- 
feated at  Opis  on  the  banks  ol  the  Nizallat,  and  tbe  Invadera 
poured  acnus  the  llgrislnto  Babylonia.  On  the  14th  of  Tamipui 
(June),  53S  B.C.,  Nabonidoa  fled  fmm  Sippan,  where  be  had 
tilien  hii  son's  place  in  the  camp,  and  the  dly  surrendered  at 
once  to  the  enemy,  Mcanvhile  Gobcyas  had  been  despatched 
to  Babylon,  irhicb  opened  its  gates  (0  tbe  [avadci  dd  Ihe  t6th 
of  the  month  "  without  combat  or  battle,"  and  a  leu  days  later 
Nabonidos  was  dragged  from  hitbiding-place  and  made  a  prisoner. 
Acconling  to  Beiossus  he  w»»  mbsequentJy  appointed  governor 
of  Karmania  by  his  conqueTor-  BcUhaaiar,  however,  still  held 
out,  and  it  was  probably  on  thi»  account  that  Cyrui  himself  did 
not  arrive  at  Babylon  until  nearly  four  months  later,  on  the 
jrd  of  Marchcsvan.    On  the  nth  of  that  month  Gobryas 


the  country 


Id  the  ion  (7)  of  the  1 


notR 


froc 


.  .  .ncillatory  poli^  of  Cyrua,  a  general  moumiog  was 
ed  on  account  of  hia  death,  and  this  lasted  for  ui  tiays, 
:  i;lh  of  Adar  to  the  jrd  of  Nisan.     Unfortunately  the 

which  cont^ns  the  aniuls  of  Nabonidos,  so  that  the  reading  Is 
not  absolutely  cerlsin.  Theonlyotherreadiiigpassible,  however, 
is  "  and  the  king  died,"  and  this  reading  Is  excluded  partly  by 
the  fact  that  Nabonidos  afterwards  beoirae  a  Persian  satrap, 
partly  by  the  sQcnci  whidi  would  otherwise  be  maintained  by 
the  Annals"  in  regard  to  tbe  fate  of  Belshuaar.  Considering 
how  important  Bdshaiiar  was  politically,  and  what  a  prooiinent 
place  be  occupied  in  the  biatory  of  the  period,  such  a  silence 
would  be  hard  to  eiplain.  Hia  death  subieqaenlly  to  the 
■urrender  of  Babylon  and  the  capture  of  Nabonidos,  and  with  it 
the  last  native  eRort  to  resist  the  invader,  would  account  lor  tbe 
poaition  be  aasumed  in  later  ttaditioa  and  the  substitution  of  bis 
name  foe  that  ol  the  actual  king. 

See  Th.  G.  Pinchei,  P.S.B^..  May  1884!  H.  WncUer.  Zili- 
lckri/iril,Alsyriiiltifir.ii.l.iili»J}:SiariielllltPaa. 
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_  It  and  naturalirt, 

_    t-on-Tyne  in  i8ji,  and  educated  In  that 

dty.  Aa  ■  youth  he  became  actively  Interested  in  natural 
history  through  the  Tynejide  Naturalists' Field  Qub.  In  1B51 
be  went  to  Australia  and  for  about  eight  years  worked  at  the 
gold-diggings,  where  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  ore- 
depoaita.  In  tS6a  he  procuded  to  Nova  Scotia  to  take  charge 
of  some  gdd-mines,  and  there  met  with  a  serious  injury,  which 
led  to  his  return  to  England.  In  1S61  he  issued  a  separate  woik 
entitled  Mineral  Veins;  an  Enquiry  into  tkeir  Origin,  joundtd  cm 
aSlulyiifllUAurifcrouiQiianiVeinicfAiiilriilia.  Lauronhewaa 
engaged  lor  about  three  yean  at  Dolgelly,  another  though  small 
gold-mining  region,  and  here  he  caiefully  investigated  the  rocks 
and  fotsilsol  tbe  Lingula  Fligi,  bis  obstrviiiotu  being  published 
In  an  Important  and  now  classic  memoit  in  tbe  Ctchgiial  Uata- 
luu  for  iSfi;.  In  tbe  faUawing  year  he  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  some  odnes  in  Nicaragua,  where  he  paased  four  active 
and  adventurous  years — the  results  being  given  in  his  Naivraiist 
in  Hiaratua  (1871),  a  work  of  high  meriL  In  this  volume  the 
author  expressed  his  views  on  the  former  presence  of  gladeri  In 
that  country.  In  aubsequcnt  papcn  he  dealt  boldly  and  sug- 
gestively with  the  phenomena  of  the  Gladil  period  in  Britain 
and  tn  various  parti  of  the  world.  After  many  further  eipedi- 
tloDS  to  Russia.  Siberia  and  Colorado,  he  died  at  Denver  on  the 
list  of  September  1B7B. 

BBLT  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages,  the  Old  Ger. 
fonn  being  tab,  from  which  the  Lat.  halltia  probably  derived), 
■  Sat  strap  of  leather  or  other  material  used  aa  a  girdle  (f->.), 
(spediUy  the  diwAira  gtadtf  oc  (word^t,  the  ddct "  onimcU 


of  fnvestltnrt "  of  an  earl 
strap  paasiog  round  from  01 
for  die  purpose  of  power-tiaj 
to  any  btoad  stripe,  to  the 


imm,  pulley  or  wheel  to  aootber, 
lisalontf.i.}.  llie  word  b  appUnl 
Jts  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  to  Oic 
armour-oeic  at  me  waier-imc  zi  a  wanhip,  or  to  a  tract  ol 
country,  narrow  in  proportion  to  Its  length,  with  apecial  rib- 
tinguishing  characterlstica,  sudi  as  the  earthquake-bdt  acton 

BBLTAll^  BaTEHE,  Biltiiii,  or  Beai^Tihc  (Scollid 
GaclIc,I«9ifIa>*),theCdtic[iameforUay-day,taiiriuchal*a  ni 
held  a  festival  called  by  tbe  tame  Dame,  originally  commMi  u 
all  the  Cdtic  peo[des,  of  which  tracet  tt^  linger  in  Ireland,  ik: 
Highlands  of  Scothmd  and  Brittany.  Tbis  lestlTal,  the  buU 
important  ceremony  of  which  in  later  centuries  was  the  ligtitliig 
of  tbe  bonfires  known  as  "  beltane  Grts,"  is  believed  to  represeiit 
tbe  Druidical  worship  of  the  sun-god.  Tlie  fad  was  piled  on  i 
hill.top,  and  at  the  fire  the  beltine  cake  was  cooked.  Tlas  wu 
divided  into  pieHSOUTeapondtngto  the  nnmbei of  thoie  present, 
and  one  piece  was  blackened  with  cbarcoaL  For  these  pieces 
lots  were  drawn,  and  he  who  had  the  misfortune  to  get  the  blid 
bit  became  caiiUadt  beaitine  (the  beltane  carline) — a  term  at 
great  reproach.  He  waa  pdted  with  egg-aheOs,  and  aflerwanlt 
for  some  weeks  was  spoken  of  aa  dead.  In  the  M>rth-cast  d 
Scotland  bdtane  Srea  were  still  kindled  in  the  lattel  baU  oi  tbe 
iSth  century.  There  were  many  auperstilions  connecting  tbcQ 
with  the  belld  In  witchcraft.  According  to  Cormac.  udJashop 
of  Cashd  about  tbe  year  90S,  who  fumisha  in  hia  ^OBaiy  l^ 
earliest  notice  of  bdtane,  it  was  customary  to  light  two  tra 
dose  together,  and  between  these  both  men  and  cattle  wtie 
driven,  under  the  b^d  that  health  waa  thereby  proooied  sad 
disease  warded  oS.  (See  Transaaimu  of  tiu  Irisk  AaJt^, 
dv.  pp.  too,  i»,  iij.)  The  Highlanders  have  a  proverb, '  heii 
between  two  bdtine  fires."  The  Strathspey  Hlghlanden  leed 
to  make  a  hoop  of  nwan  wood  through  which  on  beltane  dir 
tbey  drove  tlie  sheep  and  lambs  both  at  dawn  and  tuioet. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  bdtane  there  ii  cnnsiilcnhle 
obscurity.  Following  Cormac,  it  has  been  usual  to  legud  ii  u 
representing  a  combination  of  the  name  of  the  god  Bd  a  Bail 
or  Bil  withtheCdtlcleiiw.fire.  Andonthtsctymokicy  theories 
have  been  erected  of  the  coDnedon  of  the  Semitic  Baal  viLh 
Cdtic  mythology,  and  the  idcntlficationof  the  bdtane  firs  m'lh 
the  wotdilp  of  this  ddly.  This  etymology  is  ivnr  Kpndiatid 
by  sdentific  phUolo^ts,  end  the  Nor  Enfliii  Dtdtnurj  accepts 
Dr  Whitley  Stokes's  view  that  bdtane  In  its  Gaelic  form  can  hive 
no  connedon  with  Itint,  Gre.  Bdtane,  ai  the  ist  of  Hay,  wt* 
In  andent  Scotland  one  of  the  lour  quarter  dava.  the  otbos  being 
Hallowniaa,  Candlemas,  and  '■■■•"-" 

F~  T  full  deKiipiion  of  the  beJune  celebiatioo  in  the  HifUudt 
ol  .  d  duiinn  tbe  iSth  renturv.  hc  John  Raony,  JMeW 

<S.  edited  by  A.  Ahidrce 
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!*  Soodu£"  p.  I6I 


>u  (i*n): 


,-- .    .  ,  (i8og).     _.. 

edited  by  O'Dooovan  and  Stoke*  (1861}. 

BELUGA  (Dtlfkinafltna  latcas),  aiso  calkd  the  "shiu 
whde,"  a  cetacean  of  the  family  Dd^iinida;  charactBJMd  by 
Its  rounded  bead  and  uniformly  light  colour.  A  utin  ol  tbe 
Arctic  seas,  it  extends  in  tlie  western  Atlantic  as  Ear  aouih  as 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  which  it  ascends  lot  ■  coBsidmble 
distance.  In  coloar  it  is  almott  pure  white;  tbe  rniiinnna 
length  ia  about  twdve  feet;  and  the  back-fin  is  replaced  bf  ■ 
low  ridge.  Examples  have  been  taken  oa  tbe  Britkh  caasU; 
and  individuals  have  been  kept  for  lome  time  is  apdrily  ia 
America  and  In  London.     See  CcrikOu. 

BELVEDBRB,  or  BiLvidise  (ItaL  (or  "{ait-dew"),  aa 
architecturd  structure  built  in  tbe  upper  part  nt  a  buUagec 

bdvedere  assume]  various  forms,  such ai an  angle  tnmt,a(spolh 
a  loggia  or  open  gallery.  The  name  ia  aba  applied  to  the  abolt 
buDdlng.as  the  Bdvedere  gallery  in  tbe  Vaticu  at  Koae.  Foe 
Apolfc)  Bdviden  *ee  Caggz  An,  Piatt  XL  fif.  {5. 
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BELVIDBRB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Boone  county, 
lUinots,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Kishwaukee 
river,  about  78  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890}  3867;  (xgoo) 
6937  (xox8  foreign-bom);  (1910;  7353.  It  is  served  by  the 
Chicago  &  North- Western  railway,  and  by  an  extensive  inter- 
urban  electric  system.  Among  its  manufactures  are  sewing 
machines,  boilers,  automobiles,  bicycles,  roller-skates,  pianos, 
gloves  and  mittens,  corsets,  flour  and  d:Liry  products,  Borden's 
condensed  milk  factory  being  located  there.  Belvidere  was 
settled  in  1836,  was  incorporated  in  1853  and  was  xe-incorporated 
in  x88x. 

BBLZONI,  GIOVANNI  BA1TISTA  (1778-1823),  Italian 
explorer  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1778. 
His  family  was  from  Rome,  and  in  that  city  he  spent  his  yotith. 
He  intended  taking  monastic  orders,  but  in  X798  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  French  troops  drove  him  from  Rome  and 
changed  his  proposed  career.  He  went  back  to  Padua,  where 
be  studied  hydraulics,  removed  in  x8oo  to  Holland,  and  in  X803 
went  to  England,  where  he  married  an  Englishwoman.  He  was 
6  ft.  7  in.  in  height,  broad  in  proportion,  and  his  wife  was  of 
equally  generous  build.  They  were  for  some  time  compelled 
to  find  subsistence  by  exhibitions  of  feats  of  strength  and  agility 
at  fairs  and  on  the  streets  of  London.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Henry  Salt,  the  traveller  and  antiquarian,  who  was  ever 
afterwards  his  patron,  he  was  engaged  at  Astley's  amphitheatre, 
and  his  circumstances  soon  began  to  improve.  In  xSxa  he  left 
England,  and  after  travelling  in  Spain  and  Portugal  reached 
Egypt  in  18x5,  where  Salt  was  then  British  consul-general. 
Bel2oni  was  desirous  of  laying  before  Mehemct  Ali  a  hydraulic 
machine  of  his  own  invention  for  raising  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Though  the  experiment  with  this  engine  was  successful,  the 
design  was  abandoned  by  the  pasha,  and  Belzoni  resolved  to 
continue  his  travels.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  orientalist, 
J.  L.  Burckhardt,  he  was  sent  at  Salt's  charges  to  Thebes,  whence 
he  removed  with  great  skill  the  colossal  bust  of  Ramcses  II., 
commonly  called  Young  Mcmnon,  which  he  shipped  for  England, 
where  it  is  in  the  British  Museum.  He  also  pushed  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  great  temple  of  Edfu,  visited  Elephantine  and 
Pbilae,  cleared  the  great  temple  at  Abu  Simbel  of  sand  (x8x7}, 
made  excavations  at  Kanuik,  and  opened  up  the  sepulchre  of 
Seti  I.  ("  Belzoni's  Tomb  ").  He  was  the  first  to  penetrate  into 
the  second  pyramid  of  Giza,  and  the  first  European  in  modem 
times  to  visit  the  oasis  of  Baharia,  which  he  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Siwa.  He  also  identified  the  ruins  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea. 
In  18x9  he  retumed  to  England,  and  published  in  the  following 
year  an  account  of  his  traveb  and  discoveries  entitled  Narrative 
of  the  Operations  and  Recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids, 
Temples,  Tombs  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  brc.  He 
also  exhibited  during  iSso-xSsx  facsimiles  of  the  tomb  of  Seti  I. 
The  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  London. 
In  1 8a 2  Belzoni  showed  his  model  in  Paris.  In  1823  he  set  out 
for  West  Africa,  intending  to  penetrate  to  Timbuktu.  Having 
been  refused  permission  to  pass  through  Morocco,  he  chose  the 
Guinea  Coast  route.  He  reached  Benin,  but  was  seized  with 
dysentery  at  a  village  called  Gwato,  and  died  there  on  the  3rd 
of  December  X823.  In  1829  his  widow  published  his  drawings 
of  the  royal  tombs  at  Thebes. 

BEM,  JOSEF  (X79S-X850),  Polish  soldier,  was  bom  at  Tamow 
in  Galida,  and  was  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Warsaw, 
where  he  especially  distinguished  himself  in  mathematics. 
Joixaixig  a  Polish  artillery  regiment  in  the  French  service,  he  took 
part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  18x2,  and  subsequently  so 
brilliantly  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Danzig 
(January-November  x8x3)  that  he  won  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  On  returning  to  Poland  he  was  for  a  time  in  the 
Russian  service,  but  lost  his  post,  and  his  liberty  as  well  for  some 
time,  for  his  outspokenness.  In  1825  he  migrated  to  Lemberg, 
where  he  taught  the  physical  sciences.  He  was  about  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  steam-engine,  when  the  Polish  War  of  Independ- 
ence summoned  him  back  to  Warsaw  in  November  1830.  It  was 
his  skill  as  an  artillery  officer  which  won  for  the  Polish  general 
Skxynecki  the  battle  of  Igany  (March  8,  X83X),  and  be  distin- 


guished himself  at  the  indecisive  battle  of  Ostrolenki  (May  26). 
He  took  part  in  the  desperate  defence  of  Warsaw  against  Prince 
Paskievich  (September  6-7,x83i).  Then  Bern  escaped  to  Paris, 
where.he  supported  himself  by  teaching  mathematics.  In  X833 
he  went  to  Portugal  to  assist  the  liberal  Dom  Pedro  against  the 
reactionary  Dom  Miguel,  but  abandoned  the  idea  when  it  was 
found  that  a  Polish  legion  could  not  be  formed.  A  wider  field  for 
his  activity  presented  itself  in  X848.  First  he  attempted  to  hold 
Vieima  against  the  imperial  troops,  and,  after  the  capitulation, 
hastened  to  Pressburg  to  offer  his  services  to  Kossuth,  first 
defending  himself,  in  a  long  memorial,  from  the  accusations 
of  treachery  to  the  Polish  cause  and  of  aristocratic  tendencies 
which  the  more  fanatical  section  of  the  Polish  eixiigrant  Radicals 
repeatedly  brought  against  him.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  Transylvaxxia  at  the  end  of  1848,  and  in  1849,  as  the 
general  of  the  Szeklers  {q.v.),  he  performed  miracles  with  his  little 
army,  notably  at  the  bridge  of  Piski  (February  9),  where,  after 
fighting  all  day,  he  drove  back  an  immeiise  force  of  pursuers. 
After  recovering  Transylvania  he  was  sent  to  drive  the  Austrian 
general  Puchner  out  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvir.  Bem  defeated 
him  at  Orsova  (May  16),  but  the  Russian  invasion  recalled  him 
to  Transylvania.  From  the  x  2th  to  22nd  of  July  he  was  fighting 
continually,  but  finally,  on  the  31st  of  July,  his  army  was 
annihilated  by  overwhelming  numbers  near  Segcsv&r  (SchSss- 
burg),  Bem  only  escaping  by  feigning  death.  Yet  he  fought  a 
fresh  action  at  Gross-Schcueren  on  the  6th  of  August,  and 
contrived  to  bring  off  the  fragments  of  his  host  to  Temesv&r,  to 
aid  the  hardly-pressed  Dembinski.  Bem  was  in  command  and 
was  seriously  wounded  in  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the  war, 
fought  there  on  the  9th  of  August.  On  the  collapse  of  the 
rebellion  he  fled  to  Turkey,  adopted  Mahoxnmedanism,  and 
under  the  name  of  Murad  Pasha  served  as  govcmor  of  Aleppo, 
at  which  place,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  saved  the  Christian 
population  from  being  massacred  by  the  Moslems.  Here  he 
died  on  the  x6th  of  September  185a  The  tiny,  withered,  sickly 
body  of  Bem  was  animated  by  an  heroic  temper.  Few  men  have 
been  so  courageous,  and  his  influence  was  magnetic  Even  the 
rough  Szeklers,  though  they  did  not  understand  the  language 
of  their  "little  father,"  regarded  him  with  supexstitioixs  reverence. 
A  statue  to  his  honour  has  been  erected  at  Maros-Vfa&rhely, 
but  he  h'ves  still  more  enduringly  in  the  immortal  verses  of  the 
patriot  poet  Sandor  Pctfifi,  who  fell  in  the  fatal  action  of  the  31st 
of  July  at  Segesv&r.  As  a  soldier  Bem  was  remarkable  for  his 
excellent  handling  of  arliUery  and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches. 

See  Tohann  Czetz,  Memolren  uber  Bems  Fddsu^  (Hamburgi  1850) ; 
Kilman  I>ere9£nyi.  General  Bem*s  Winter  Campaign  in  Trans^dvania, 
S848-1849  (Hung.),  (Budapest.  X896).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BBMA  (Gr.jS^^a,),  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  semi* 
circular  recess  or  exedra,  in  the  basilica,  where  the  judges  sat, 
and  where  in  after  times  the  altar  was  placed.  It  generally  is 
roofed  with  a  half  dome.  The  seats,  0p6Mt,  of  the  priests  were 
against  the  wall,  looking  into  the  body  of  the  church,  that  of  the 
bishop  being  in  the  centre.  The  bema  is  generally  ascended  by 
steps,  and  railed  off.  In  Greece  the  bema  was  the  general  name 
of  any  raised  platform.  Thus  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
tribunal  from  which  orators  addressed  assemblies  of  the  citizens 
at  Athens.  That  in  the  Pnyx,.  where  the  Ecdesia  often  met, 
was  a  stone  platform  from  xo  to  11  ft.  in  height.  Again  in  the 
Athenian  law  court  counsel  addressed  the  court  from  such  a 
platform:  it  is  not  known  whether  each  had  a  separate  bema 
or  whether  there  was  only  one  to  which  each  counsel  (?  and  the 
witnesses)  in  turn  ascended  (cf.  W.  Wyse  in  his  edition  of  Isaeus, 
p.  440).  Another  bema  was  the  platform  on  which  stood  the 
urns  for  the  reception  of  the  bronze  disks  {ipn^oCi  by  means  of 
which  at  the  end  of  the  4th  centuxy  the  judges  recorded  their 
decisions.        

BEMBERG,  HERMAN  (x86x-  ),  French  musical  composer, 
was  bom  of  French  parents  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  under  Massenet,  whose  influence,  with  that 
of  Gounod,  is  strongly  marked  in  his  music.  As  a  composer  he  is 
known  by  numerous  songs  and  pieces'  for  the  piano,  as  well  as  by 
his  cantata  La  Mart  de  Jeanne  d*Arcii986),  comic  opera  Le  Baiser 
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de  Siaen  (1888)  and  grand  opera  Elaine  (produced  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1893).  Among  his  songs  the  dramatic  recitative 
Ballade  du  Disespiri  is  wdU  known. 

BEMBO.  PIBTRO  (1470-1547)1  Italian  cardinal  and  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Venice  on  the  aoth  of  May  147a  While  still  a  boy  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Florence,  and  there  acquired  a  love  for 
that  Tuscan  form  of  speech  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  in 
preference  to  the  dialect  of  his  native  city.  Having  completed 
his  studies,  which  included  two  years'  devotion  to  Greek  under 
Lascaris  at  Messina,  he  chose  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  After 
a  considerable  time  spent  in  various  cities  and  courts  of  Italy, 
where  his  learning  already  made  him  welcome,  he  accompanied 
Giulio  de'  Medici  to  Rome,  where  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
secretary  to  Leo  X.  On  the  pontiff's  death  he  rctirpd,  with 
impaired  health,  to  Padua,  and  there  lived  for  a  number  of  years 
engaged  in  literary  labours  and  amusements.  In  x  529  he  accepted 
the  office  of  historiographer  to  his  native  city,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  appointed  h'brarian  of  St  Mark's.  The  offer  of  a 
cardinal's  hat  by  Pope  Paul  III.  took  him  in  1539  again  to  Rome, 
where  he  renounced  the  study  of  classical  literature  and  devoted 
himself  to  theology  and  classical  history,  receiving  before  long 
the  reward  of  his  conversion  in  the  shape  of, the  bishoprics  of 
Gubbio  and  Bergamo.  He  died  on  the  x8th  of  January  1547. 
Bcmbo,  as  a  writer,  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  purist.  The  exact 
imitation  of  the  style  of  the  genuine  classics  was  the  highest 
perfection  at  which  he  aimed.  This  at  once  prevented  the  graces 
of  spontaneity  and  secured  the  beauties  of  artistic  elaboration. 
One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  Ciceronian  cadence  that 
guides  the  movement  even  of  his  Italian  writings. 

Hit  works  (coIkM:tcd  edition,  Venice,  1729)  include  a  History  ef 
Venice  (1551)  from  1487  to  1513,  dialogues,  poems,  and  what  we 
would  now  call  essays.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  are  a  little  treatise 
on  Italian  prose,  and  a  dialogue  entitled  Cli  Asdani,  in  which 
Platonic  affection  is  explained  and  recommended  in  a  rather  long- 
winded  fashion,  to  the  amusement  of  the  reader  who  remembers  the 
relations  of  the  beautiful  Morosina  with  the  author.  The  edition  of 
Petrarch's  Italian  Poems,  published  by  Aldus  in  1501,  and  the 
Tenerime,  which  issued  from  the  same  press  in  1503,  were  edited 
by  Bcmbo,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  ffrcat  typographer. 
See  Opere  de  P.  Bembo  (Venice,  1739);  Casa,  Kt/a  dt  Bembo,  in 
2nd  vol.  of  his  works. 

BEMBRIDOB  BEDS,  in  geology,  strata  forming  part  of  the 
fluvio-marine  series  of  deposits  of  OUgoccne  age,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wi^t  and  Hampshire,  England.  They  lie  between  the  Ham- 
stead  beds  above  and  Uie  Osborne  beds  below.  The  Bcmbridge 
marls,  freshwater,  estuarine  and  marine  days  and  marls  (70-1 20 
ft.)  rest  upon  the  Bembridge  limestone,  a  freshwater  pool  deposit 
(15-35  ft.),  with  large  land  snails  (Ampkidromus  and  Helices), 
freshwater  snails  {Planorbts^  Limnaea),  and  the  fruits  of  Chora, 
The  marls  contain,  besides  the  freshwater  Limnaea  and  Unio, 
such  forms  as  Mcretrix,  Ostrea  and  Mclanopsis.  A  thin  calcareous 
sandy  layer  in  this  division  has  yielded  the  remains  of  many 
insects  and  fossil  leaves. 

See  "  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  Mem.  Ceol.  Survey,  2nd  ed. 
1889. 

BEMI8,  EDWARD  WEBSTER  (i860-  ),  American  econo- 
mist, was  bom  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  7th  of 
April  i860.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  held  the  professorship  of  history  and  political 
economy  in  Vandcrbilt  University  from  1887  to  1893,  was 
associate  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  university  of 
Chicago  from  1893  to  1895,  a^^d  assistant  statistician  to  the 
Illinois  bureau  of  labour  statistics,  1896.  In  1901  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  water  works.  He  wrote 
much  on  mimicipal  government,  his  more  important  works 
being  some  chapters  in  History  of  Co-operation  in  the  United 
States  (1888);  Municipal  Ownership  of  Gas  in  the  U,S.  (1891); 
Municipal  Monopolies  (1899). 

BiMOMT,  CHARLES  (1848-  ),  French  scholar,  was  bom 
At  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  November  1848.  In  1884  he  graduated 
with  two  theses,  Simon  de  Montforl  and  La  Condamnation  de 
Jean  Sansterre  (Revue  historique,  1886).  His  Les  Charles  des 
libertis  anglaises  (1893)  has  an  introduction  upon  the  history  of 
Magna  CarU,  &c.,  and  hik  History  of  Europe  from  395  to  i»70,  in 


collaboration  with  G.  Monod,  was  translated  into  Rtigtt<ii  Ha 
was  also  responsible  for  the  continuation  of  the  Gascon  £etts, 
the  publication  of  which  had  been  begim  by  Frandsque  Michel 
in  1885  (supplement  to  voL  i.,  1896;  voL  iL,  for  the  yean 
1373-1390,  1900;  vol.  iii.,  for  the  years  1 390-1307,  1906).  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.  Doc  at  Oxford  in  1909. 

BEN  (from  Old  Eng.  bennan,  within),  in  the  Scottish  phrase  "  a 
but  and  a  ben,"  the  inner  room  of  a  house  in  which  there  is  orJy 
one  outer  door,  so  that  the  entrance  to  the  inner  room  is  through 
the  outer,  the  but  (Old  Eng.  butan,  without).  Hence  **  a  but  aod 
a  ben  "  meant  originally  a  living  room  and  sleeping  room,  and  » 
a  dwelling  or  a  cottage. 

BENARES,  the  Holy  City  of  the  Hindus,  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  district  and  division  in  the  United  Ihx>vinces  of  India.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  worid.  The  derivation  of 
its  ancient  name  Varanasi  is  not  knOwn,  nor  is  that  of  its  alter- 
native name  Kasi,  which  is  still  in  common  use  among  Hindcs. 
and  is  popularly  explained  to  mean  "  brighL"  The  original  site 
of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Samath,  3)  m.  n<mh  cf 
the  present  city,  where  ruins  of  brick  and  stone  buildings,  vi'Ji 
three  lofty  stupas  still  standing,  cover  an  area  about  half  a  mile 
long  by  a  quarter  broad.  Sakya  Muni,  the  Buddha,  came  here 
from  Gaya  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  (from  which.time  some  of  the 
remains  may  date),  in  order  to  establish  his  religion,  which  sho«s 
that  the  place  was  even  then  a  great  centre.  Hsilan  Tsang,  the 
celebrated  Chinese  pilgrim,  visited  Benares  in  the  7th  century  aji. 
and  described  it  as  containing  30  Buddhist  monasteries,  with 
about  3000  monks,  and  about  100  temples  of  Hindu  gods. 
Hinduism  has  now  suppbnted  Buddhism,  and  the  Brahman  nib 
the  place  of  the  monk.  The  modem  temples  number  upwards 
of  1500.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  so  great  a  time  the  dty  b  still 
in  its  glory,  and  as  seen  from  the  river  it  presents  a  scene  of  great 
picturesqueness  and  grandeur.  The  Ganges  here  forms  a  &ie 
sweep  of  about  4  m.  in  length,  the  dty  bdng  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  curve,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
higher  than  the  other.  Bdng  thus  devated,  and  eitendiag 
along  the  river  for  some  4  m.,  the  dty  forms  a  magnificat 
panorama  of  buildings  in  many  varieties  of  oriental  architecture. 
The  minarets  of  the  mosque  of  Aurangzeb  rise  above  all.  The 
bank  of  the  river  is  entirely  lined  with  stone,  and  there  are  many 
very  fine  ghats  or  landing-places  built  by  pious  devotees,  and 
highly  ornamented.  These  are  generally  crowded  with  bathers 
and  worshippers,  who  come  to  wash  away  their  sins  in  the  saaed 
river  Ganges.  Near  the  Manikamika  ghat  is  the  wdl  heki  10 
have  been  dug  by  Vishnu  and  filled  with  his  sweat;  great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  bathe  in  its  venerated  water.  Shrines  and 
temples  line  the  bank  of  the  river.  But  in  spite  of  its  fioe 
appearance  from  the  river,  the  architecture  of  Benares  is  not 
distinguished,  nor  are  its  buildings  of  high  antiquity.  Anmog 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  mosque  of  Aurangzeb, 
built  as  an  intentional  insult  in  the  middle  of  the  Hindu  qoarter; 
the  Bishcshwar  or  Golden  Temple,  important  less  throv^ 
architectural  beauty  than  through  its  rank  as  the  holiest  spot 
in  the  holy  city;  and  the  Durga  temple,  which,  like  most  of  the 
other  principal  temples,  is  a  Mahratta  building  of  the  17th 
century.  The  temples  are  mostly  small  and  are  placed  in  the 
angles  of  the  streets,  under  the  shadow  of  the  kifty  booses. 
Their  forms  are  not  imgraceful,  and  many  of  them  are  covered 
over  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  carvings  of  Bowers,  animals 
and  palm  branches.  The  observatory  of  Raja  Jai  Singh  is  a 
notable  building  of  the  year  1693.  The  internal  streets  of  the 
town  are  so  winding  and  narrow  that  there  is  not  room  for  a 
carriage  to  pass,  and  it  is  difiBcult  to  penetrate  them  even  oa 
horseback.  The  levd  of  the  roadway  is  considerably  kyver  than 
the  ground-floors  of  the  houses,  which  have  generally  arched 
rooms  in  front,  with  little  shops  behind  them;  and  above  these 
they  are  richly  embellished  with  verandahs,  galleries,  projecting 
orid  windows,  and  very  broad  overhanging  eaves  supported  by 
carved  brackets.  The  houses  are  built  of  clumar  sKme,  and  are 
lofty,  none  being  less  than  two  storeys  high,  most  of  them  three, 
and  several  of  five  or  six  storeys.  The  Hindus  are  food  of  paint^ 
ing  the  outside  of  their  housas  a  deep  red  colour,  and  of  oevcrisg 
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the  most  conspicuous  parts  with  pictures  of  flowers,  men,  women,- 
buUs,  elephants  and  gods  and  goddesses  in  all  the  many  forms 
known  in  Hindu  mythology. 

Benares  is  bounded  by  a  road  which,  though  50  m.  in  circuit, 
is  never  distant  from  the  city  more  than  five  kos  (?§  m.);  hence 
its  name,  Panch-kos  road.  All  who  die  within  this  boundary, 
be  they  Brahman  or  low  caste,  Moslem  or  Christian,  are  sure  of 
»lmittance  into  Siva's  heaven.  To  tread  the  Panch-kos  road  is 
one  of  the  great  ambitions  of  a  Hindu's  life.  Even  if  he  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  sacred  city  he  must  traverse  it  once  in  the 
year  to  free  himself  from  the  impxirities  and  sins  contracted 
within  the  holy  precincts.  Thousands  from  all  parts  of  India 
make  the  pilgrimage  every  year.  Benares,  having  from  time 
immemorial  been  a  holy  dty,  contains  a  vast  number  of  Brah- 
mans,  who  either  subsist  by  charitable  contributions,  or  are 
supported  by- endowments  in  the  numerous  religious  institutions 
of  the  city.  Hindu  religious  mendicants,  with  every  conceivable 
bodily  deformity,  line  the  principal  streets  on  both  sides.  Some 
have  their  legs  or  arms  distorted  by  long  continuance  in  one 
position;  others  have  kept  their  hands  clenched  until  the  finger 
nails  have  pierced  entirely  through  their  hands.  But  besides  an 
immense  resort  to  Benares  of  poor  pilgrims  from  every  part  of 
India,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  and  Burma,  numbers  of  rich  Hindus 
in  the  decline  of  life  go  there  for  religious  salvation.  These 
devotees  lavish  large  sums  in  indiscriminate  charity,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  sharing  in  such  pious- distributions  that  brings 
together  the  concourse  of  religious  mendicants  from  aU  quarters 
of  the  country. 

The  city  of  Benares  had  a  population  in  igox  of  209,331. 
The  European  quarter  lies  to  the  west  of  the  native  town,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Bama.  Here  is  the  cantonment  of  Sikraul,  no 
longer  of  much  military  importance,  and  the  suburb  of  Sigra, 
the  seat  of  the  chief  missionary  institutions.  The  principal 
modem  buildings  nre  the  Mint,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  hospital 
(commemorating  the  visit  of  King  Edward  VII.  to  the  city  in 
1876)  and  the  town  hall.  The  Benares  college,  including  a  first- 
grade  and  a  Sanskrit  college,  was  opened  in  1791,  but  its  fine 
buildings  date  from  1 852.  The  Central  Hindu  College  was  opened 
in  i8q8.  Benares  conducts  a  flourishing  trade  by  rail  and  river 
with  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  the  junction  between  the 
Oudh  &  Rohilkhand  and  East  Indian  railways,  the  Ganges  being 
crossed  by  a  steel  girder  bridge  of  seven  spans,  each  350  ft.  long. 
The  chief  manufactures  arc  silk  brocades,  gold  and  silver  thread, 
gold  filigree  work,  German-silver  work,  embossed  brass  vessels 
and  lacquered  toys;  but  the  brassworic  for  which  Benares  used 
to  be  famous  has  greatly  degenerated. 

The  Hindu  kingdom  of  Benares  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  one  Kas  Raja  about  1300  B.C.  Subsequently  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kanauj,  which  in  a.d.  1193  was  conquered  by 
Mahommcd  of  Ghor.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Pathan  dynasty 
of  Delhi,  about  a.d.  1599,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Mogul 
empire.  On  the  dismemberment  of  the  Delhi  empire,  it  was 
seized  by  Safdar  Jang,  the  nawab  wazir  of  Oudh,  by  whose 
grandson  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  treaty 
of  1775.  The  subsequent  history  of  Benares  contains  two 
important  events,  the  rebellion  of  Chait  Singh  in  1781,  occa- 
sioned by  the  demands  of  Warren  Hastings  for  money  and  troops 
to  carry  on  the  Mahratta  War,  and  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  when  the 
energy  and  coolness  of  the  European  officials,  chiefly  of  General 
Neill,  carried  the  district  successfully  through  the  storm. 

The  District  op  Benakes  extends  over  both  sides  of  the 
Ganges  and  has  an  area  of  1008  sq.  m.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  remarkably  level,  with  numerous  deep  ravines  in  the 
calcareous  conglomerate.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  or  a  sandy  loam, 
and  very  fertile  except  in  the  Usar. tracts,  where  there  is  a  saline 
efflorescence.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ganges,  Karamnasa, 
Cumti  andBarna.  The  principal  crops  are  barley,  rice,  wheat, 
other  food-grains,  pulse,  sugar-cane  and  opium.  The  main  line 
of  the  East  Indian  railway  runs  through  the  southern  portion  of 
tHe  district,  with  a  branch  to  Benares  city;  the  Oudh  & 
Rohilkhand  railway  through  the  northern  portion,  starting  from 
city;  and  a  branch  of  the  Bengal  &  North- Western  railway 


also  terminates  at  Benares.    The  climate  of  Benam  is  cool  in 

winter  but  very  warm  in  the  hot  season.    The  population  in 

X901  was  882,084,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  in  the  decade  due 

to  the  effects  of  famine. 

The  Division  07  Benakes  has  an  area  of  10,431  sq.  m.,  and 

comprises  the  districts  of  Benares,  Mirzapur,  Jaunpur,  Ghazipur 

and  Ballia.    In  1901  the  population  was  5,069,020,  showing  a 

decrease  of  6  %  in  the  decade. 

See  E.  B.  Havell,  Benares  (1906) ;  M.  A.  Sherring.  The  Sacred 
City  of  the  Hindus  (1868). 

BENBOW,  JOHN  (1653-1702),  English  admiral,  the  son  of  a 

tanner  in  Shrewsbury,  was  bom  in  1653.    He  went  to  sea  when 

very  young,  and  served  in  the  navy  as  master's  mate  and  master, 

from  Z678  to  1681.    When  trading  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1686  in 

a  ship  of  his  own  he  beat  off  a  SalU  pirate.    On  the  accession  of 

William  III.  he  re-entered  the  navy  as  a  lieutenant  and  was 

rapidly  promoted.    It  is  probable  that  he  enjoyed  the  protection 

of  Arthur  Herbert,  earl  of  Torrington,  under  whom  he  had 

already  served  in  the  Mediterranean.    After  taking  part  in  the 

bombardment  of  St  Malo  (1693),  ^nd  superintending  the  blockade 

of  Dunkirk  (1696),  he  sailed  in  1698  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he 

compelled  the  Spaniards  to  restore  two  vessels  belonging  to  the 

Scottish  colonists  at  Daricn  (see  Paterson,  William)  which  they 

had  seized.    On  his  return  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral,  and 

was  frequently  consulted  by  the  king.    In  1 701  he  was  sent  again 

to  the  West  Indies  as  commander-in-chief.    On  the  19th  of 

August  1702,  when  cruising  with  a  squadron  of  seven  ships,  he 

sighted,  and  chased,  four  French  vessels  commanded  by  M.  du 

Casse  near  Santa  Marta.    The  engagement  is  the  most  disgraceful 

episode  in  English  naval  history.    Benbow's  captains  were 

mutinous,  and  he  was  left  unsupported  in  his  ^gship  the 

"  Breda."    His  right  leg  was  shattered  by  a  chain-shot,  despite 

which  he  remained  on  the  quarter-deck  tiU.  morning,  when  the 

flagrant  disobedience  of  the  captains  under  him,  and  the  disabled 

condition  of  his  ship,  forced  him  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  chase. 

After  his  return  to  Jamaica,  where  his  subordinates  were  tried  by 

court-martial,  he  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  4th  of  November 

1702.    A  great  deal  of  legendary  matter  has  collected  round  his 

name,  and  his  h'fe  is  really  obscure. 

See  Yonge*s  Hist,  of  the  British  Navy,  vol.  i.;  CaimphcWa  British 
Admirals,  vol.  iii. ;  also  Owen  and  Blakcway's  History  of  Shrewsbury, 

BENCE-JONES.  HENRY  (1814-1873),  English  physician  and 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Thorington  Hall,  Suffolk,  in  18 14,  the 
son  of  an  officer  in  the  dragoon  guards.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Subsequently  he  studied 
medtdne  at  St  George's  hospital,  and  chemistry  at  University 
College,  London.  In  1 84 1  he  went  to  Gicssen  in  Germany  to  work 
at  chemistry  with  Liebig.  Besides  becoming  a  fellow,  and  after- 
wards senior  censor,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  held  the  post  of  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Institution  for  many  years.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
physician  to  St  George's  hospital.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
20th  of  April  1873.  Dr  Bencc- Jones  was  a  recognized  authority 
on  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys.  He  wrote,  in  addition 
to  several  scientific  books  and  a  number  of  papers  in  scientific 
periodicals.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday  (1870). 

BENCH  (an  O.E.  and  Eng.  form  of  a  word  common  to  Teutonic 
languages,  cf.  Ger.  Bank,  Dan.  bacnk  and  the  Eng.  doublet 
"  bank  "),  a  long  narrow  wooden  seat  for  several  persons,  with  or 
without  a  back.  While  the  chair  was  yet  a  ^at  of  state  or  dignity 
the  bench  was  ordinarily  used  by  the  commonalty.  It  is  still 
extensively  employed  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  as  in 
schools,  churches  and  places  of  amusement.  Bench  or  Banc,  in 
law,  originally  was  the  seat  occupied  by  judges  in  court;  hence 
the  term  is  used  of  a  tribunal  of  justice  itself,  as  the  King's  Bench, 
the  Common  Bench,  and  is  now  applied  to  judges  or  magistrates 
collectively  as  the  "  judicial  bench,"  "  bench  of  magistrates." 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  any  seat  where  a  number  of  people  sit 
in  an  official  capacity,  or  as  equivalent  to  the  dignity  itself,  as 
"  the  civic  bench,"  the  "  bench  of  aldermen,"  the  "  episcopal 
bench,"  the  "  front  bench,"  i.e.  that  reserved  for  the  leaders  of 
either  party  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.    King's  Bench 
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{q.v.)  was  one  of  the  three  superior  courts  of  common  law  at 
Westminster,  the  others  being  the  common  pleas  and  the  ex- 
chequer. Under  the  Judicature  Act  1873,  the  court  of  king's 
bench  became  the  king's  bench  division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  court  of  common  pleas  was  sometimes  called  the 
common  bench. 

Sittings  in  banc  were  formeriy  the  sittings  of  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  Westminster  for  the  hearing  of  motions,  special  cases, 
&c.,  as  opposed  to  the  nisi  prius  sittings  for  trial  of  facts,  where 
usually  only  a  single  judge  presided.  By  the  Judicature  Act 
1873  the  business  of  courts  sitting  in  banc  was  tzansfened  to 
divisional  courts. 

BENCH-MARKr  a  surveyor's  mark  cut  in  ston6  or  some  durable 
material,  to  indicate  a  point  in  a  line  of  leveb  for  the  determination 
of  altitudes  over  a  given  district.  The  name  is  taken  from  the 
"  angle-iron  "  which  is  inserted  in  the  horizontal  incision  as  a 
"  bench  "  or  support  for  the  levelling  staff.  The  mark  of  the 
"  broad-arrow  "  is  generally  incised  with  the  bench-mark  so  that 
the  horizontal  bar  passes  through  its  apex. 

BENCH  TABLE  (Fr.  batu;  ItaL  sedile;  Get.  Bank),  the 
stone  seat  which  runs  round  the  walls  of  large  churches,  and 
sometimes  round  the  piers;  it  very  generally  is  placed  in  the 
porches. 

BEND,  (i)  (From  Old  Eng.  bendan),  a  bending  or  curvature, 
as  in  "  the  bend  of  a  river,"  or  technically  the  ribs  or  "  wales  " 
of  a  ship.  (2)  (From  Old  Eng.  bindan,  to  bind),  a  nautical  term 
for  a  knot,  the  "  cable  bend,"  the  "  fisherman's  bend."  (3) 
(From  the  Old  Fr.  bendCf  a  ribbon),  a  term  of  heraldry,  signifying 
a  diagonal  band  or  stripe  across  a  shield  from  the  dexter  chief 
to  the  sinister  base;  also  in  tanning,  the  half  of  a  hide  from 
which  the  thinner  parts  have  been  trimmed  away,  "bend- 
leather  "  being  the  thickest  and  best  sole-leather. 

BENDA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  German  musicians,  of  whom 
the  most  important  is  Georg  (d.  1795),  who  was  a  pupil  of  his 
elder  brother  Franz  (i  709-1 786),  Concertmeislcr  in  Berlin. 
Georg  Benda  was  a  famous  clavier  player  and  oboist,  but  his 
chief  interest  for  modem  musical  history  lies  in  his  melodramas. 
Being  a  far  more  solid  mtisidan  than  Rousseau  he  earns  the 
title  of  the  musical  pioneer  of  that  art-form  (t.e.  the  accompani- 
ment of  spoken  words  by  illustrative  music)  in  a  sense  which 
cannot  be  claimed  for  Rousseau's  earlier  PygmalUm.  Benda's 
first  melodrama,  Ariadne  auj  Naxos,  was  written  in  1774  after 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Italy.  He  was  a  voluminous  composer, 
whose  works  (instrumental  and  dramatic)  were  enthusiastically 
taken  up  by  the  aristocracy  in  the  time  of  Mozart.  Mozart's 
imagination  was  much  fired  by  Benda's  new  vehicle  for  dramatic 
expression,  and  in  1778  he  wrote  to  his  father  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  about  a  project  for  composing  a  duodrama  on  the 
model  of  Benda's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  Medea,  both  of  which 
he  considered  excellent  and  always  carried  about  with  him.  He 
concluded  at  the  time  that  that  was  the  way  the  problems  of 
operatic  recitative  should  be  solved,  or  rather  shelved,  but  the 
only  specimen  he  has  himself  produced  is  the  wonderful  melo- 
drama in  his  unfinished  operetta,  Zafde,  written  in  1780. 

BENDER  (more  correctly  Bendery),  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Bessarabia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester, 
37  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Kishinev.  It  possesses  a  tobacco  factory, 
candle-works  and  brick-kilns,  and  is  an  important  river  port, 
vessels  discharging  here  their  cargoes  of  com,  wine,  wool,  cattle, 
flour  and  tallow,  to  be  conveyed  by  land  to  Odessa  and  to  Yassy 
in  Rumania,  limber  also  is  floated  down  the  Dniester.  The 
citadel  was  dismantled  in  1897.  The  town  had  in  1867  a  popu- 
lation of  24,443,  &nd  in  1900  of  33,74ii  the  greater  proportion 
being  Jews.  As  early  as  the  X2th  century  the  Genoese  had  a 
settlement  on  the  site  of  Bender.  In  1709  Charles  XII.,  after 
the  defeat  of  Poltava,  collected  his  forces  here  in  a  camp  which 
ihcy  called  New  Stockholm,  and  continued  there  till  1713. 
Bender  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1770,  in  1789  and  in  x8o6, 
but  it  was  not  held  permanently  by  Russia  till  181 2. 

BENDIOO  (formerly  Sandhukst),  a  city  of  Bendigo  county, 
Victoria,  Australia,  lox  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
(1901)  31,0*20.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  lance  gold-field  consisting 


of  quartz  ranges,  with  some  alluvial  deposits,  and  many  of  the 
mines  are  deep-level  workings.  The  discovery  of  allu^al  gold 
in  1851  brought  many  immigrants  to  the  district;  but  the 
opening  up  of  the  quartz  reefs  in  1872  was  the  {Kindpal  factor 
in  the  importance  of  Bendigo.  It  became  a.  municipality  ia 
1855  and  a  dty  in  1871.  It  is  the  seat  of  An^ican  had  Romaii 
Catholic  bishops.  Besides  mining,  the  local  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  Epsom  pottery,  bricks  and  tiles,  iron-founding, 
stone-cutting,  brewing,  tanning  and  coach-building.  The  sur- 
rounding district  produces  qiuwtilies  of  wheat  and  fruits  foe 
export,  and  much  excellent  wine  is  made. 

BENDL,  KAREL  or  Karl  (x838>iS97),  Bohemian  composer; 
was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  April  1838  at  Prague.  He  studied  at 
the  organ  school,  and  in  1858  had  already  composed  a  number 
of  small  choral  works.  In  x86i  his  PoUtuje  hciubice  won  a  priat 
and  at  once  became  a  favourite  with  the  local  choral  societies. 
In  1864  Bendl  went  to  Brusseb,  where  for  a  short  time  he  held 
the  post  of  second  conductor  of  the  opera.  After  visitiag 
Amsterdam  and  Paris  he  rettimed  to  Prague.  Here  in  1865 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  choral  society  known  as 
Hlakoe,  and  he  held  the  post  imtll  1879,  when  Baron  Dervics 
engaged  his  services  for  his  private  band.  Bendl's  first  opera 
L^la  was  successfully  produced  in  x868.  It  was  followed  by 
Bretidan  a  Jitka  (1870),  Story  Zeniek,  a  comic  operz  (1883), 
Karel  Skreta  (1883),  Diie  Tabora,  a  prize  opera  (1892),  and 
Matki  Mila  (189X).  Other  operas  by  Bendl  are  Imdichx  prin- 
cezna,  Cemakorci,  a  prize  opera,  and  the  two  operas  Cargsny 
Kvet  and  Gina,  His  ballad  Svanda  dudak  acquired  mvch 
popularity;  he  published  a  ma»  in  D  minor  for  male  voices  asd 
another  mass  for  a  mixed  choir;  two  songs  to  Att  Marie;  a 
violin  sonata  and  a  string  qiurtet  in  F;  and  a  quantity  of  songs 
and  choruses,  many  of  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
national  possessions  of  Bohemia.  Bendl  died  on  the  20th  of 
September  X897  at  Prague. 

BENEDEK^  LUDWIO.  Ritter  von   (i8o4-x88x),  Austnaa 
general,  was  bom  at  Odcnburg  in  Hungary  on  the  14th  of  July 
1804,  his  father  being  a  doctor.    He  received  his  oomnussiofi  ia 
the  Austrian  army  as  ensign  in  1822,  becoming  lieutenant  in  iS^s, 
first  lieutenant  in  183  x  and  captain  in  1835.    He  was  empbyed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  general  staff,  and  had  risen  to  tbt 
rank  of  colonel,  when  he  won  his  first  laurels  in  the  suppressioa 
of  the  rising  of  X846  in  Galida  (see  Austru:  HisUry).    In  this 
campaign  his  bold  leadership  in  the  field  and  his  capacity  for 
organization  were  so  far  conspicuous  that  he  was  made  a  Ritur 
(knight)  of  the  Leopold  order  by  his  sovereign,  and  a  freemaa 
{Ekrenbiirger)  by  the -dty  of  Lemberg.    In  1847  he  comraanded 
a  regiment  in  Italy,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Sardinia  be 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  mixed  brigade,  at  the  head  of  vhkk 
he  displayed  against  regular  troops  the  same  qualities  of  un- 
hesitating bravery  and  resolution  which  had  given  him  ihe 
victory  in  many  actions  with  the  Galician  rebels.    His  condoct  at 
Curtatone  won  for  him  the  commandership  of  the  Leopold  order, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  knighthood  of  the  Maria  Theresa 
order.    At  the  action  of  Mortara  his  tactical  skill  and  bcaveiy 
were  again  conspicuotis,  and  Radetzky  particulariy  distinguished 
him  in  despatches.    The  archduke  Albert,  with  whom  be  scrrd, 
is  said  to  have  given  him  the  sword  of  his  father,  the  great 
archduke  Charles.    He  was  promoted  major-general  soon  after- 
wards over  the  heads  of  several  colonels  senior  to  him,  and  «as 
sent  as  a  brigade  commander  to  Hungary.    Again  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  fighting  general  at  Raab,  Komom,  Szcgedin 
and  nuiny  other  actions,  and  was  throe  times  wounded.    Benedek 
then  received  the  cross  for  military  merit,  aiKl  soon  afterwards 
was  posted  to  the  stxiff  of  the  army  in  Italy.    In  1 852  he  was  nade 
lieutenant  field  marshal,  and  in  1857  conunander  successively  of 
the  II.,  the  IV.  and  the  VIII.  corps,  and  also  a  Cekdmrctk.    In  the 
political  crisis  of  1854  he  had  command  of  a  corps  in  the  amy  oi 
observation  under  Hess  on  the  Turkish  frcmticr.    In  the  war  <tf 
X859  in  Italy,  Benedek  commanded  the  VIII.  corps,  and  at  ibe 
battle  of  Solferino  was  in  command  of  the  right  of  the  Austrian 
position.    That  portion  of  the  struggle  which  was  fought  oat 
between  Benedek  and  the  Piedmontcse  army  is  somcliwes  caiJcd 
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the  battle  of  San  Martino.    Benedek,  with  magnificent  gallantry, 
held  his  own  all  day,  and  in  the  end  covered  the  retreat  of  the  rest 
of  the  Austrian  army  to  the  Mincio.    His  reward  was  the  com- 
mandership  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  Vienna  and  many 
other  cities  followed  the  example  of  Lemberg  in  1846.    His 
reputation  was  now  at  its  highest,  and  his  great  popularity  was 
enhanced,  in  the  prevailing  discontent  with  the  reactionary  and 
cicncal  government  of  previous  years,  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Protestant  and  not  of  noble  birth.    He  was  promoted  Pddzeug- 
neisicr  and  in  i860  appointed  quartermaster-general  to  the  army, 
and  soon  afterwards  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief 
in  Hungary,  in  succession  to  the  archduke  AlbcrL    In  i86x  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief  in  Vcnetia  and  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  following  year  he  received 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Leopold  order.    In  1864  he  resigned  the 
quartermaster-generalship  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy.    In  i86x  he  had  been  made  a 
life-member  of  the  house  of  peers.    In'x866  war  with  Prussia  and 
vith  Italy  became  imminent.    Benedek  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Army  of  the  North  against  the  Prussians,  the  control 
of  affairs  in  Italy  being  taken  over  by  the  archduke  Albert.    For 
the  story  of  the  campaign  of  KOniggrltz,  in  which  the  Austrians 
under  Benedck's  command  were  decisively  defeated,  see  Seven 
Weeks'  Wajl    Benedek  took  over  his  new  command  as  a 
stranger  to  the  country  and  to  the  troops.    Only  the  personal 
command  of  the  emperor  and  the  requests  of  the  archduke 
Albert  prevailed  upon  him  to  "sacrifice  his  honour,"  as  he 
himself  said,  in  a  task  for  which  he  felt  himself  ill  prepared. 
TVhen  he  took  the  field  his  despondency  was  increased  by  the 
passive  obstruction  which  he  met  with  amongst  hb  own  officers, 
many  of  whom  resented  being  placed  under  a  man  of  the  middle 
class  instead  of  the  archduke  Albert,. and  by  the  general  state  of 
unprcparedness  which  he  found  existing  at  the  frdnt.   Further, 
his  own  staff  was  self-willed  to  the  verge  of  disloyalty,  and  his 
assistants.  Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  von  Henikstein,  and  Major- 
General  &ismani£  in  particular,endeavoured  to  control Bencdek's 
operations  in  the  spirit  of  the  i8th-centuiy  strategists.    Under 
these  circumstances,  and  against  the  superior  numbers,  moral 
and  armament  of  the  Prussians,  the  Austrians  were  foredoomed 
to  defeat.    A  series  of  partial  actions  convinced  Benedek  that 
success  was  unattainable,  and  he  telegraphed  to  the  emperor 
advising  him  to  moke  peace;  the  emperor  refused  on  the  ground 
that  no  decisive  battle  had  been  fought;  Benedek,  thereupon, 
instead  of  retreating  across  the  Elbe,  determined  to  bring  on  a 
decisive  engagement,  and  took  up  a  position  with  the  whole  of 
his  fonxs  near  ROniggrStz  with  the  Elbe  in  his  rear.    Here  he  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  Prussians  on  tlie  3rd  of  July,  but  they 
could  not  prevent  him  from  making  good  his  retreat  over  the 
river  in  magnificent  order  on  the  evening  of  the  battle.    He  con- 
ducted the  operations  of  bis  army  in  retreat  up  to  the  great 
concentration  at  Vienna  under  the  archduke  Albert,  and  was 
then  »iq>cnded  from  his  command  and  a  court-martial  ordered; 
the  emperor,  however,  in  December  determined  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  stopped.    Benedek  from  this  time  lived  in  absolute 
retirement,  and  having  given  his  word  of  honour  to  the  archduke 
Albert  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  rehabilitate  himself  before 
the  world,  he  published  no  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  even 
destroyed  his   papers  relating  to  the  campaign  of  1866.    This 
atlltude  of  self-sacrificing  loyalty  he  maintained  even  when  on 
the  8th  of  November  x866  the  official  Wiener  Zeitung  published 
an  axtlde  in  which  he  was  made  responsible  for  all  the  disasters 
of  the  war.    The  history  of  the  campaign  from  the  Axistrian  point 
of  view  as  at  present  known  leaves  much  unexplained,  and  the 
published  material  is  primarily  of  a  controversial  character.    The 
official  OsUrreicks  K&mpfe  speaks  of  the  unfortunate  general  in 
the  following  terms:  "  A  career  full  of  achievements,  distinction 
and  fame  deserved  a  less  tragic  close.  A  dispassionate  judgment 
will  not  forget  the  ever  fortunate  and  successful  deeds  which  he 
accomplished  earlier  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  will  ensure 
for  him,  in  spite  of  his  last  heavy  misfortune  (Last),  ah  honourable 
memory."    Praise  of  his  earlier  career  could  not  well  be  denied, 
and  the  official  history  is  careful  not  to  extend  its  eulogy  to  cover 


the  events  of  1866;  the  recognition  in  these  words  cannot 
therefore  be  set  against  the  general  opinion  of  subsequent  critics 
that  Benedek  was  the  victim  of  political  necessities,  perhaps  of 
court  intrigues.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  Benedek  lived  at  Graz, 
where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  April  x88i. 

See  H.  Fricdjiing,  Benedeks  nachgelassene  Papkre  (Leipzig,  1901, 
3rd  and  enlarged  cd.,  1904),  and  Der  Kampf  urn  die  Vorhcrrschajt 
tn  Deutschland  1850-1860  (Stuttgart,  1897,  6th  ed.,  1904);  v. 
Schlichtling,  Moltke  unA  Benedek  (Berlin,  1000),  aUo  tncrcwith 
A.  Krauss,  Moltke,  Benedek  und  NafoUon  (Vienna,  1901);  and 
a  roman  i  cU  by  GrSfin  Salbure,  entitled  Kdnigsglauhe  (Dresden. 
1906).  The  brief  memoir  in  AUgemeine  deutscke  Biograpkie  re- 
presents the  court  view  of  BenedelTs  case. 

BENEDETTI.  VINCENT,  CotJNT  (X817-X900),  French  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  at  Bastia,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  on  the  zgih 
of  April  x8x7.  In  the  year  X840  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
French  foreign  office,  and  was  appointed  to  a  post  under  the 
marquis  de  la  Valctte,  who  was  consul-general  at  Cairo.  He 
spent  eight  years  in  Egypt,  being  appointed  consul  in  X845;  In 
'1848  he  was  made  consul  at  Palermo,  and  in  x8sx  he  accompanied 
the  marquis,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  at  Constantin- 
ople, as  first  secretary.  For  fifteen  months  during  the  progress 
of  the  Crimean  War  he  acted  as  charg£  d'affaires.  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  essays  he  gives  some  recollections  of  his  experiences 
in  the  East,  including  an  accoimt  of  Mehemet  AU,  and  a  (not  very 
friendly)  sketch  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  In  X855,  after 
refusing  the  post  of  minister  at  Teheran,  he  was  employed  in  the 
foreign  office  at  Paris,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  the  congress  at 
Paris  (X855-X856).  During  the  next  few  years  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  Italian  affairs,  in  which  he  was  much  interested, 
and  C^vour  said  of  him  he  was  an  Italian  at  heart.  He  was  chosen 
in  x86x  to  be  the  first  envoy  of  France  to  the  king  of  Italy,  but  he 
resigned  his  post  next  year  on  the  retirement  of  E.  A.  Thouvencl, 
who  had  been  his  patron,  when  the  anti-Italian  party  began  to 
gam  the  ascendancy  at  Paris.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Prussia. 

Bencdetti  remained  in  Berlin  till  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1870, 
and  during  these  years  he  pkyed  an  important  part  in  the 
diplomatic  history  of  Europe.  His  position  was  a  difficult  one, 
for  Napoleon  did  not  keep  him  fully  informed  as  to  the  course  of 
French  policy.  In  x866,  during  the  critical  weeks  which  followed 
the  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  intervene  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  he  accompanied  the  Prussian  headquarters  in  the  advance 
on  Vienna,  and  during  a  visit  to  Vienna  he  helped  to  arrange  the 
preliminaries  of  the  armistice  signed  at  Nikolsburg.  It  was  after 
this  that  he  was  instructed  to  present  to  Bismarck  French 
demands  for  "  compensation,"  and  in  August,  after  his  return  to 
Berlin,  as  a  result  of  his  discussions  with  Bismarck  a  draft  treaty 
was  drawn  up,  in  which  Prussia  promised  France  her  support  in 
the  annexation  of  Belgium.  This  treaty  was  never  concluded, 
but  the  draft,  which  was  in  Benedetti^s  handwriting,  was  kept  by 
Bismarck  and,  in  X870,  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
was  published  by  him  in  The  Times.  During  X867  Benedetti  was 
much  occupied  with  the  affair  of  Luxemburg.  In  July  X870, 
when  the  candidature  of  the  prince  of  Hohcnxollem  for  the  throne 
of  Spain  became  known,  Benedetti  was  instructed  by  the  due  de 
Gramont  to  present  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  Uien  at  Ems, 
the  French  demands,  that  the  king  should  order  the  prince 
to  withdraw,  and  afterwards  that  the  king  should  promise  that 
the  candidature  would  never  be  renewed.  This  last  demand 
Benedetti  submitted  to  the  king  in  an  informal  meeting  on  the 
promenade  at  Ems,  and  the  misleading  reports  of  the  conversa^ 
tion  which  were  circulated  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war 
which  followed,  for  the  Germans  were  led  to  believe  that  Benedetti 
had  insulted  the  king,  and  the  French  that  the  king  had  insulted 
the  ambassador.  Benedetti  was  severely  attacked  in  his  own 
coimtry  for  his  conduct  as  ambassador,  and  the  due  de  Gramont 
attempted  to  throw  upon  him  the  blame  for  the  failures  of  French- 
diplomacy.  He  answered  the  charges  brought  against  him  in  a 
book.  Ma  Mission  en  Prusse  (Paris,  1871),  which  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  valuable  authorities  for  the  study  of  Bismarck's 
diplomacy.  In  this  Benedetti  successfully  defends  himself,  and 
shows  that  he  bad  kept  his  government  well  informed;  he  had 
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even  warned  them  a  year  before  as  to  the  proposed  HohenzoIIem 
candidature.  Even  if  he  had  been  outwitted  by  Bismarck  in  the 
matter  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  the  policy  of  the  treaty  was  not  his, 
but  was  that  of  E.  Drouyn  de  Lluys.  The  idea  of  the  annexation 
of  part  of  Belgium  to  France  had  been  suggested  to  him  first  by 
Bismarck;  and  the  use  to  which  Bismarck  put  the  draft  was  not 
one  which  he  could  be  expected  to  anticipate,  for  he  had  carried 
on  the  negotiations  in  good  faith.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he 
retired  to  Corsica.  He  lived  to  see  his  defence  confirmed  by  later 
publications,  which  threw  more  light  on  the  secret  history  of  the 
times.  He  published  in  1895  a  volume  of  Essais  diplomatiqtteSt 
containing  a  full  account  of  his  mission  to  Ems,  written  in  1873; 
and  in  1897  a  second  series  dealing  with  the  Eastern  question.  He 
died  on  the  28th  of  March  1900,  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  He 
received  the  title  of  count  from  Napoleon. 

See  Rothan.  La  PolUicue  Franqaise  en  1866  (Paris,  1879);  and 
L' Affaire  de  Luxemburg  (Paris,  1881);  Sorcl,  Histoire  diplomatique 
(Paris,  1875) ;  Sybcl,  Die  Beirunduni  des  deuUcken  Reickes  (Munich, 
X889}.  &c  (J.  W.  Hb.) 

BENEDICT  (Benedictxts),  the  name  taken  by  fourteen  of 
the  popes. 

Benedict  I.  was  pope  from  573  to. 578.  He  succeeded 
John  III.,  and  occupied  the  papal  chair  during  the  incursions  of 
the  Lombards,  and  during  the  series  of  plagues  and  famines  which 
followed  these  invasions. 

Benedict  II.  was  pope  from  684  to  685.  He  succeeded  Leo 
II.,  but  although  chosen  in  683  he  was  not  ordained  till  684, 
because  the  leave  of  the  emperor  Constantine  was  not  obtained 
until  some  months  after  the  election. 

Benedict  III.  was  pope  from  855  to  858.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  but  the  election  was  not  confirmed 
by  the  emperor,  Louis  II.,  who  appointed  an  anti-pope,  Anastasius 
(the  librarian).  But  the  candidature  of  this  person,  who  had 
been  deposed  from  the  prcsbyterate  under  Leo  IV.,  was  in- 
defensible. The  imperial  government  at  length  recognized 
Benedict  and  discontinued  its  opposition,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  at  last  successful.  The  mythical  pope  Joan  is  usually  placed 
between  Benedict  and  his  predecessor,  Leo  IV. 

Benedict  IV.  was  pope  from  900  to  903. 

Benedict  V.  was  pope  from  964  to  965.  He  was  elected  by 
the  Romans  on  the  death  of  John  XII.  The  emperor  Otto  I.  did 
not  approve  of  the  choice,  and  carried  off  the  pope  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  died. 

Benedict  VI.  was  pope  from  97a  to  974<  He  was  chosen  with 
great  ceremony  and  installed  pope  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperor,  Otto  the  Great.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  the 
turbulent  citizens  of  Rome  renewed  their  outrages,  and  the  pope 
himself  was  strangled  by  order  of  Crescentius,  the  son  of  the 
notorious  Theodora,  who  replaced  him  by  a  deacon  called  Franco. 
This  Franco  took  the  name  of  Boniface  VII. 

Benedict  VII.  was  pope  from  974  to  983.  He  was  elected 
through  the  intervention  of  a*rcprcscntative  of  the  cmpcror,Count 
Sicco,  who  drove  out  the  intruded  Franco  (afterwards  Pope 
Boniface  VII.).  Benedict  governed  Rome  quietly  for  nearly  nine 
years,  a  somewhat  rare  thing  in  those  days. 

Benedict  VIII.,  pope  from  1012  to  1034,  was  called  originally 
Theophylactus.  He  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  count 
of  Tusculum,  and  was  opposed  by  an  anti-pope,  Gregory,  but 
defeated  him  with  the  aid  of  King  Heniy  II.  of  Saxony,  whom  he 
crowned  emperor  in  X014.  In  his  pontificate  the  Saracens  began 
to  attack  the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  and  effected  a  settlement 
in  Sardinia.  The  Normans  also  then  began  to  settle  in  Italy.  In 
Italy  Benedict  supported  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  Henry  II., 
and  at  the  council  of  Pavia  (1022)  exerted  himself  in  favour  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  then  in  a  state  of  great  decadence. 

Benedict  IX.,  pope  from  1033  to  1056,  son  of  Albcric,  count 
of  Tusculum,  and  nephew  of  Benedict  VIII.,  was  also  called 
Theophylactus.  He  was  installed  pope  at  the  age  of  twelve 
through  the  influence  of  his  father.  The  disorders  of  his  conduct, 
though  tolerated  by  the  emperors,  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  III., 
who  were  then  morally  responsible  for  the  pontificate,  at  length 
disgusted  the  Romans,  who  drove  him  out  in  1044  and  appointed 


Silvester  III.  his  successor.  Silvester  remained  in  the  papal  diair 
but  a  few  weeks,  as  the  people  of  Tusculum  quickly  recoiatd 
their  influence  and  reinstated  their  pope.  Boaedict,  howe^tT, 
was  obliged  to  bo  w  before  the  execration  of  the  Romans.  He  scJd 
his  rights  to  his  godfather,  the  priest  Johannes  Cratianus,  who 
was  installed  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  (104s).  1h£ 
following  year  Henry  III.  obtained  at  the  council  of  Sutri  the 
deposition  of  the  three  competing  popes,  and  replaced  them  by 
Suidgcr,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  took  the  name  of  dement  II. 
But  before  the  close  of  1047  Clement  U.  died,  probably  from 
poison  administered  by  Benedict,  who  was  reinstalled  for  xhe 
third  time.  At  last,  on  the  17th  of  July  X048,  tlie  marquis  of 
Tuscany  drove  him  ifrom  Rome,  where  he  was  never  seen  a^iiiL 
He  lived  several  years  after  his  e]q>ulsion  and  appears  to  hive 
died  impenitent. 

Benedict  X.  (Johannes  "  Mindus,"  i.e.  the  kmt  or  dolt. 
bishop  of  Vclletri)  was  pope  from  1058  to  X059.  He  was  elected 
on  the  death  of  Stephen  IX.  through  the  influmrr  of  the  Rocua 
barons,  who,  however,  had  pledged  themselves  to  take  no  action 
without  Hildcbrand,  who  was  then  absent  from  Rome.  Hilot- 
brand  did  not  recognize  him,  and  put  forward  an  opposiiioo 
pope  in  the  person  of  Gerard,  bishop  of  Florence  (pope2s 
Nicholas  II.),  whom  he  supported  against  the  Roman  aristocxac)'. 
With  the  help  of  the  Normans,  Hildcbrand  seized  the  castle  of 
Galeria,  where  Benedict  had  taken  refuge,  and  degraded  Lis 
to  the  rank  of  a  simple  priest.  (L.  D.*) 

Benedict  XI.  (Niccolo  Boccasini),  pope  from  r303  to  1304, 
the  son  of  a  notary,  was  bom  in  1240  at  Treviso.  Entering  the 
Dominican  order  in  x  254,  he  became  lector,  prior  of  the  commit, 
provincial  of  his  order  in  Lombardy,  and  in  1296  its  gesenL 
In  1298  he  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Sabina,  and  ia 
X300  p*w<''nnl  bishop  of  Ostia  and  VelletrL  In  1302  he  vas 
papal  legate  in  Hungary.  On  the  22nd  of  October  1303  be  was 
imanimously  elected  pope.  He  did  much  to  concilialc  the 
enemies  made  by  his  predecessor  Boniface  \1II..  notably 
France,  the  Colonnas  and  King  Frederick  II.  of  Sicily;  never- 
theless on  the  7th  of  June  1304  he  excommunicated  ^Ulan 
of  Nogaret  and  all  the  Italians  who  had  captured  Booifact  is 
Anagni.  Benedict  died  at  Perugia  on  the  7th  of  July  isa: 
if  he  was  really  poisoned,  as  report  had  it,  suspicion  would  lil^ 
primarily  on  Nogaret.  His  successor  Clement  V.  transferred 
the  papal  residence  to  Avignon.  Among  Benedict's  vorks 
are  commentaries  on  part  of  the  Psalms  and  on  the  Goj^l  ol 
Matthew.    His  beatification  took  place  in  1733. 

See  C.  Grandjcan,  '*  RegUtres  de  BenOlt  XI."  (Piaris.  1883  ff). 
Bibliothigue  des  £coles  froHtaises  ^Atkhus  et  de  Rome. 

Benedict  XII.  (Jacques  Foumier),  pope  from  r334  to  1342. 
the  son  of  a  miller,  was  bom  at  Saverdtm  on  the  Arrive.  Eater- 
ing  the  Cisterdan  cloister  Bolbonne,  and  gradoating  doctor 
of  theology  at  Paris,  he  became  in  X31X  abbot  of  Fontfrcidc, 
in  13x7  bishop  of  Pamiers  and  in  1326  of  lulirepoiz.  Created 
cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Prisca  in  1327  by  his  unde  J<^  XXH 
he  was  elected  his  successor  on  the  20th  of  December  1334- 
Benedict  made  appointments  carefully,  reformed  douslc 
orders  and  consistently  opposed  nepotism.  Unable  to  remove 
his  capital  to  Rome  or  to  Bologna,  he  began  to  ciect  a  great 
palace  at  Avignon.  In  X336  he  dedded  against  a  pet  notioB  of 
John  XXII.  by  saying  that  souls  of  saints  may  attain  the  fulaess 
of  the  beatific  vision  before  the  last  judgment  In  X339  he  entcrrd 
upon  fruitless  negotiations  looking  toward  the  reunion  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches.  French  influence  made  futile  his 
attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  emperor  Louis 
the  BavariaxL    He  died  on  the  25th  of  April  1342. 

See  the  source  publications  of  G.  Daumet  {Lettres  cfaaes;  paietSa 
etcuriales, .  .  .  Paris, 1 899 ff .), and J.«M.VidalC^*«»« wmmuMts. ... 
Paris,  1903  ff.).  (W.W.R.') 

Benedict  Xm.  (Pedro  de  Luna),  (c.  1328-1422  or  u:i\ 
anti-pope,  bdonged  to  one  of  the  most  noble  families  in  Aragea. 
His  high  birth,  his  legal  learning— he  was  for  a  long  tiine  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  Montpellier — and  the  irreproachable  puri^ 
of  his  life,  recommended  him  to  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  who  created 
him  cardinal  in  i375-    He  was  almost  the  only  one  who  succeeded 
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in  making  a  firm  stand  in  the  tumultuoos  conclave  of  1378; 
but  the  delibezation  with  which  he  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  was  equalled,  when  he  took 
the  side  of  Cement  VII.,  by  the  ardour  and  resourcefulness  which 
he  displayed  in  defending  the  cause  of  the  pope  of  Avignon; 
it  was  mainly  to  him  that  the  latter  owed  his  recognition  by 
Castile,  Aragon  and  Navarre.  When  elected  pope,  or  rather 
enti  pope,  by  the  cardinals  of  Avignon,  on  the  aSth  of  September 
X394,  it  was  he  who  by  his  astuteness,  his  resolution,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  by  his  imswerving  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
was  to  succeed  in  prolonging  the  lamentable  schism  of  the  West 
for  thirty  years.  The  hopes  he  had  aroused  that,  by  a  voluntary 
abdication,  he  would  restore  unity  to  the  church,  were  vain; 
though  called  upon  by  the  princes  of  France  to  carry  out  his 
plan,  abandoned  by  his  cardinals,  besieged  and  finally  kept 
under  dose  observation  in  the  palace  of  the  popes  (1598^x403), 
he  stood  firm,  and  tired  out  the  fury  of  his  opponents.  Escaping 
from  Avignon,  he  again  won  obedience  in  France,  and  his  one 
thought  was  how  to  triumph  over  his  Italian  rival,  if  neces- 
sary, by  force*  He  yielded,  however,  to  the  instances  of  the 
government  of  Charles  VI.,  and  pretending  that  he  wished 
to  liave  an  interview  with  Gregory  XII.,  with  a  view  to  their 
simultaneous  abdication,  he  advanced  to  Savona,  and  then  to 
Porto  Venere.  The  failure  of  these  negotiations,  for  wluch  he 
was  only  in  part  responsible,  led  to  the  universal  movement  of 
indignation  and  impatience,  which  ended,  in  France,  in  the 
declaration  of  neutrality  (1408),  and  at  Pisa,  in  the  decree  of 
deposition  against  the  two  pontiffs  (1409).  Benedict  XIII., 
who  had  on  his  part  tried  to  call  together  a  council  at  Pctpignan, 
was  by  this  time  recognized  hardly  anywhere  but  in  his  native 
land,  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  estates  of  the  countship  of  Armagnac. 
He  remained  none  the  less  full  of  encigy  and  of  illusions,  repulsed 
the  overtures  of  Sigismund,  king  of  the  Romans,  who  had  come  to 
Perpignan  to  persuade  him  to  abdicate,  and,  abandoned  by 
nearly  all  his  adherents,  he  took  refuge  in  the  impregnable 
castle  of  Pcfliscob,  on  a  rock  dominating  the  Mediterranean 
(141s).  The  council  of  Constance  then  deposed  him,  as  a  per- 
jurer, an  incurable  schisthatic  and  a  heretic  (26th  July  14x7). 
After  struggling  with  the  popes  of  Rome,  UrbCn  VI.,  Boniface 
IX.,  Innocent  VII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  and  against  the  popes  of 
Pisa,  Alexander  V.  and  John  XXIII.,  Pedro  de  Luna,  clinging 
more  than  ever  to  that  apostolic  seat  which  he  still  professed 
not  to  desire,  again  took  up  the  struggle  against  Martin  V., 
although  the  latter  was  recognized  throughout  almost  all  Chris- 
tendom, and,  before  his  death  (agth  November  X432,  or  ajrd 
May  1423),  he  nominated  four  new  cardinals  in  order  to  carry 
the  schism  on  even  after  him. 

See  Fr.  Ehrle.  Arckiofur  Lit,  und  Kirckengesck,  vols,  v.,  vi.,  vif. ; 
N.  Valois,  La  France  et  U  grand  sckisme  d'occident  (^  vols.,  Paris, 
1896-1902);  Fr.  Ehrle,  "  Martin  de  Alpartils  chronica  actitatorum 
temponbus  domini  Bcncdicti  XIII.*'  {Quelten  und  Forschungen  aus 
dem  Ceb.  der  Cesck.,  Gorrcs-Gcaellachaft.  Padcrborn,  1906).    (N.  V.) 

Benedict  XIII.  (Picro  Francesco  Orsini),  pope  from  1724  to 
X730,  at  first  styled  Benedict  XIV.,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of 
February  1649,  of  the  ducal  family  of  Orsini-Gravina.  In 
1667  he  became  a  Dominican  (as  Vincentius  Maria),  studied 
theology  and  philosophy,  was  mside  a  cardinal  in  1672  and  arch- 
bishop of  Benevcnto  in  1686.  Elected  pope  on  the  29th  of  May 
1724,  he  attempted  to  reform  clerical  morals;  but  neither  the 
decrees  of  the  Latin  council  (1725)  nor  his  personal  precepts  had 
much  effect.  He  confirmed  the  bull  UnigenUus',  but,  despite 
the  Jesuits,  allowed  the  Dominicans  to  preach  the  Augustim'an 
doctrine  of  grace.  State  affairs  he  left  entirely  to  the  unpopular 
Cardinal  Nicolo  Cosda,  He  died  on  the  21st  of  February  X73a 
His  works  were  published  in  3  vols,  at  Ravenna  in  X728. 

Benedict  XIV.  (Prospero  Lorenzo  Lambcrtini),  pope  from 
1740  to  1758,  was  bom  at  Bologna  on  the  31st  of  March  1675. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  Collegium  Clementinum 
at  Rome.  He  served  the  Curia  in  many  and  important  capacities, 
yet  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  theological  and  canonistic  study. 
Benedict  XIII.  made  him  archbishop  of  Theodosia  in  parlibus, 
then  of  Ancona  (1727),  and  the  next  year  created  him  cardinal 
priest.    In  173X  Clement  XIL  transhited  him  to  his  native  dty 


of  Bologna,  where  as  archbishop  he  was  both  efficient  and  popular. 
He  published  valuable  works,  notably  De  servorum  Dei  beatifica- 
iione  et  cammitatione,  De  sacrificio  tnissae,  as  well  as  a  treatise 
on  the  feasts  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  and  of  some  saints  honoured 
in  Bologna.  In  a  conclave  which  had  lasted  for  months  he  was 
elected  on  the  17th  of  August  1 740  the  successor  of  Cement  XII' 
Benedict  XIV.'  was  not  merely  earnest  and  conscientious,  but 
of  incisive  intellect,  and  unfailingly  cheerful  and  witty.  In 
several  respects  he  bettered  the  economic  conditions  of  the  papal 
states,  but  was  disinclined  to  undertake  the  needed  thorough- 
going reform  of  its  administration.  In  foreign  politics  he  made 
important  concessions  to  Portugal,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and 
was  the  first  pope  expressly  to  recognize  the  king  of  Prussia  as 
such.  In  X74X  he  issued  the  bull  Jmmensa  pastomm  principis, 
demanding  more  hxmiane  treatment  for  the  Indians  of  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  and  in  the  bulls  Ex  quo  singulari  (1742)  and 
Omnittm  soUiciludinum  (x  744)  he  rebuked  the  missionary  methods 
of  the  Jesuits  in  accommodating  their  message  to  the  heathen 
usages  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  natives  of  Malabar.  In  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  th6  age  he  reduced  the  number  of  holy  days 
in  several  Catholic  countries.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  kept  up 
his  studies  and  his  intercourse  with  other  scholars,  and  foimdcd 
several  learned  societies.  His  masterpiece,  Libri  octo  de  synodo 
dioces<ma,  begun  in  Bologna,  appeared  during  his  pontificate. 
He  died  on  the  3rd  of  May  1758. 

His  works,  published  in  twelve  quarto  volumes  at  Rome  (1747" 
1751)1  appeared  in  more  nearly  complete  editions  at  Venice  in  1767 
and  at  Prato,  1839-1846;  also  Bnefe  Benedicts  XIV.,  ed.  F.  X. 
Kraus  (2nd  ed.,  Freiburg.  1888);  Benediai  XIV.  Papae  opera 
ineditat  ed.  F.  Hciner  (Freiburg,  1904).  Sec  Hcrzog-Hauck,J?ra/- 
eneyklopddie,  iL  572  ff.;  Wctzer  and  Welter,  Kirchenlexikon,  iL 
317  ff.  (W.  W.  R.») 

BENEDICT  OF  AUGNAH  (d.  1268),  Benedictine  abbot  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Grasse  (1224)  and  bishop  of  Marseilles  (1229), 
twice  visited  the  Holy  Land  (1239  and  1260),  where  he  helped 
the  Templars  build  the  great  castle  of  Safct.  He  founded  a 
short-lived  order,  the  Brothers  of  the  Virgin,  suppressed  by  the 
council  of  Lyons  (1274),  and  died  a  Frandscan.  His  writings 
include  a  letter  to  Innocent  IV.  and  De  constructione  Castri 
Saphet  (Baluze,  Miscellanea,  ii.). 

BENEDICT  OF  NURSIA,  SAINT  (c.  480-r.  544),  the  patriarch  of 
Western  monks.  Our  only  authority  for  the  facts  of  St  Benedict's 
life  is  bk.  ii  of  St  Gregory's  Dialogues.  St  Gregory  declares  that 
he  obtained  his  information  from  four  of  St  Benedict's  disciples, 
whom  he  names;  and  there  can  be  no  serious  reason  for  doubting 
that  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  outlines  of  St  Benedict's 
career  (see  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  iv.  412).  A  precise 
chronology  and  a  pedigree  have  been  supplied  for  Benedict, 
according  to  which  he  was  bom  in  480,  of  the  great  family  of 
the  Anidi;  but  all  we  know  is  what  St  Gregory  tells  us,  that  he 
was  bom  of  good  family  in  Nursia,  near  Spolcto  in  Umbria.  His 
birth  must  have  occurred  within  a  few  years  of  the  date  assigned; 
the  only  fixed  chronological  point  is  a  visit  of  the  Gothic  king 
Totila  to  him  in  543,  when  Benedict  was  already  established  at 
Monte  Cassino  and  advanced  in  years  {Dial.  ii.  14, 1 5).  He  was 
sent  by  his  parents  to  frequent  the  Roman  schools,  but  shocked 
by  the  prevailing  licentiousness  he  fled  away.  It  has  been  usual 
to  represent  him  as  a  mere  boy  at  this  time,  but  of  late  years 
various  considerations  have  been  pointed  out  which  make  it 
more  likely  that  he  was  a  young  man.  He  went  to  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
ruins  of  Nero's  palace  and  the  artificial  lake  at  Subiaco,  40  m. 
from  Rome.  Among  the  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  valley  opposite 
the  palace  he  found  a  cave  in  which  he  took  up  his  abode,  un« 
known  to  all  except  one  friend,  Romanus,  a  monk  of  a  neighbour- 
ing monastery,  who  clothed  him  in  the  monastic  habit  and 
secretly  supplied  him  with  food.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  spot 
will  doubt  that  the  Sacro  Spcco  is  indeed  the  cave  wherein 
Benedict  spent  the  three  years  of  opening  manhood  in  solitary 
prayer,  contemplation  and  austerity.  After  this  period  of 
formation  his  fame  began  to  spread  abroad,  and  the  monks  of  a 
neighbouring  monastery  induced  him  to  become  their  abbot; 
but  their  lives  were  irregular  and  dissolute,  and  on  his  trying  to 
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put  down  ab<i>t>  they  ttteropled  to  poixni  him,  H«  retunifd 
10  bii  avt,  but  diidpla  Cocked  to  him,  uid  in  lime  he  Conned 
twelve  monuterie)  in  the  neighbourhood,  pUdng  iwdve  monlis 
la  each,  ind  hinuell  reuining  ■  general  control  over  »11,  In  time 
aliidint  nnd  Mnatora  from  Rome  entnated  iheii  joung  sons 
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lowndisdplea,  Mau 


teries,  fac  himseU,  accompanied  by  i 
journeyed  loiith  unlil  he  came  to  Cassi. 
Rome  and  Naples,  Climbing  t 


bisni 
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imall  hand  of  disciples, 
s,  a  town  halfway  between 
mountain  thai  overhUES 


jated,andwhlcbfo 


I  which 


was  a  ehiel  lenlre  of  religious  life  (or  western  Europe.  He 
dealroycd  the  rcmnanlsof  paganism  Ihai  lingered  on  here,and  by 
hit  praching  gained  the  rustic  population  to  Chrislianily.  Few 
other  (acta  of  his  career  are  known :  there  is  record  of  his  founding 
a  monastery  at  Temdna;  bis  death  must  have  occurred  foon 

Xiiii  oj  St  BciuiUI.—la  otdi 
character  and  gpint,  and  to  discover  ine  tecrei  o] 
his  inslilule,  it  is  necessary,  aa  5l  Gregory  says, 
Rule.    St  Gregory 'a  chai "  ' 
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slhem 


's  Rule  to 


ential  quality.    ' 


nachiam  of  his  day. 


oihii 
'  say  that  nowadays 


the  article  MoHisncisu.  Here  i 
it  is  commonly  recognized  by 
instituted  by  St  Benedict  was  not  intended  to  he,  and  as  a  matter 
of  (act  was  not,  one  of  any  great  austerity,  when  judged  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  day  (see  E.  C.  Butler,  Lauiiac  Hiilery  ej 
PalladiiH,  fart  i.  pp.  351-156).  His  monks  were  allowed  proper 
clothes,  auScient  food,  ample  sleep.  The  only  bodily  nusleriiiea 
were  the  abstinence  from  flesh  meat  and  the  unbroken  fast  till 
mid-day  or  even  3  p.m.,  but  neither  would  appear  10  onecoua  in 
Italy  even  now.  as  to  us  in  northem  dimes.  Midnight  office  was 
"    '  "- "       '■  -'    "  le;  the  lime  (or  riling  for  the  night 
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office  varied  (rom  I 
monks  had  had  unb 

traditional  Italian  summer  sicsia  aitci 
canonical  office  was  chanted  throughou 
duties  ol  the  day  can  hardly  have  lake: 
perhaps  S  on  Sundays.  The  remainii 
divided  between  work  and  reading,  i 
average  of  the  whole  year)  of  about  6 
The  "  reading  "  in  St  Benedict's  lime 
Ihe  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  The  "  wi 
Benedict  was  ordinarily  field  work,  a 
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SB  of  the  time.    We  have  Ken  St  Bern 
ingdiiing   the   pagan   papubtion    round    Monte    Cas 

of  the  Fathers.    Thus  the  germs  o[  all  the  chicl  n 
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E and 73 chaptert,  Iloughitlu) 
:  it  to  an  ordered  scheme,  and 
my  set  plan,  aiill  it  it  possible 
y.  after  the  prologue  and  inlto- 


y  chapter  telling  forth  St  Benedict 

:r  in  which  he  should  g« 
icctical  portion  of  the  1 
hen  the  regulalions  fa 


hismonatlciy  (i.  3) ;  next 

on  the  chief  monaiiic  vir 

celebration  of  the  canonical  oflice,  which  St  Benedict 

Work  of  God  "  or  "  the  divine  n-orlr,"  his  monks'  first  duly,  "of 

which  nothing  Is  to  lake  precedence  "  (S-10);  faults  and  purdsh- 

inenti  Ui-y>)i   the  cellatcr  and  property  of    ' 


(ji,  3  9] ;  community  of  goods  (33, 34) :  variout  oSdali  a»)  daily 

life  (31,  )i,  35-57);  reception  of  monks  (5S-61}; 

(61-73). 

The  most  lemarkable  chaplen.  in  which  St  Bene 
standa  out  most  conspicuously,  are  those  on  the  a  bbo 
The  abbot  is  10  govern  the  monastery  with  full  and 
patriarchal  authority;  an  important  malten  he 
the  whole  community  and  hear  what  each  one,  even 


Lve  to  render  an  account  of  all  bis  deoiioit  and  id 
souls  of  all  his  monks  before  the  judgment  Kit  1^ 
'cr,  he  hat  to  govcm  in  accordance  with  the  Rdi. 
[,  while  enforciDg  disdpline  aod  impluliaf 
"  ovenltive  "  his  "^^"^*.  or  ^ve  ^hm 
^."  In  these  cbapten  pre-emincDUy 
ditcretion,"  as  St  Gregory  calii  it. « 
numanism  ai  it  vouia  now  be  termed,  which  without  doubt  lai 
been  a  chief  cause  of  the  succeis  of  the  Rule.  Then  is  ai  yet  do 
latisfaclory  ten  of  the  Rule,  either  critical  or  manual;  i1k  best 
manual  ten  is  Schmidt's  cdHit  miner  (Regensbuis,  iS«i)  Of 
the  many  commentaries  the  most  valuable  an  those  ol  Paula 
(the  earliest,  c.  &00),  of  Calmct  and  of  Marline  [Migse, 
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nd  learnt  composition  [rora  Huaiul 
Dmdcni  with  the  tatter  he  eDJo\til 
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a,  and  in 


remainder  of  his  lilr. 
s  given  the  corductorship  of  an  operatic  enleipnse 
,  .  1  Theatre,  and  brought  out  a  thorl  t^icra.  Urn  aim 
td  un  {iffTiw,  previously  given  in  Naples.  In  1B38  be  beane 
conductor  of  the  English  opera  at  Drury  Lane  during  the  period 
of  Balfe't  great  popularity ;  his  own  operas  produced  there  nrt 
Tie  Cipsy'i  ll'dfni.ii  (1B38),  TIa  Bridt  0/  Vemia  {1843),  11.J 
Tkt  Crusaitri  (iS^b].  In  1S4S  he  conducted  Ueadelticki]'! 
ElijaS  at  Eieter  Hall,  for  the  first  appearance  of  Jony  UmI  u 
oratorio,  and  in  1850  he  went  to  Arrterica  aa  the  accompar^  f* 
Ihat  aingct'i  lout.  On  his  return  in  1851  he  became  nii=iol 
conductor  under  Mapleson's  management  at  Her  UijbIv'i 
theatre  (and  aftemards  at  Drury  Lane),  and  in  the  saiw  rnt 
conductor  of  the  Harmonic  Union.  Benedict  wrote  rctiiauvrs 
for  the  production  of  an  Italian  vci^n  of  Weber's  06rrm  a 

Uadint  at  the  Norwich  festival,  in  which  Claia  NoveUo  ippnie>i 

in  public  lor  the  last  lime.    Hit  best-knoirn  opera.  Tit  L-lf  </ 

Killarnty,  written  on  ihc  tubjoct  o(  Dion  Bouociulli  pii> 

Cellitn  Smcn  to  a  lihrcllo  by  Oxtnford.  wai  produced  al  Cjvm: 

Hit  operetta.  Tie  Bride  eJ  Sett,  was  biocihi 

there  in  1864.    SI  Ctiilia.  an  oratorio,  was  prrformcil  ti 

Norwich  leitival  in  1SS6;  SI  fOu  ai     '      "'         '-~ 
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festival  of  1870;  Crazielta,  a  canUta,  was  given  at  the 
Birmingham  fi^tival  of  1882,  and  in  August  1883  was  produced 
in  operatic  form  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Here  also  a  symphony 
by  him  was  given  in  1873.  Benedict  conducted  every  Norwich 
festival  from  1845  to  1878  inclusive,  and  the  Liverpod  Phil- 
bamonic  Society's  concerts  from  1876  to  x88o.  He  was  the 
regular  accompanist  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  in  London 
from  their  start,  and  with  few  exceptions  acted  as  conductor 
of  these  concerts.  He  contributed  an  interesting  life  of  Weber 
to  the  series  of  biographies  of  "  Great  Musicians."  In  1871  he 
was  krjghted,  and  in  1874  was  made  knight  commander  of  the 
orders  of  Franz  Joseph  (Austria)  and  Frederick  (WOritemberg). 
He  died  in  London  on  the  5th  of  June  1885. 

BENEDICT  BISCOP  (628?-69o)»  also  known  as  Biscop 
BADuaxc,  English  churchman,  was  bom  of  a  good  Northumbrian 
Unuly  and  was  for  a  time  a  thegn  of  King  Oswiu.  He  then  went 
abroad  and  after  a  second  journey  to  Rome  (he  made  live 
altogether)  lived  as  a  monk  at  Lerins  (665-667).  It  was  imder 
his  conduct  that  Theodore  of  Tarsus  came  from  Rome  to  Canter- 
bury in  669,  and  in  the  same  year  Benedict  was  appointed  abbot 
of  St  Peter's,  Canterbury.  Five  years  later  he  built  the 
monastery  of  St  Peter  at  Wearmoulh,  on  land  granted  him  by 
Ecgfrith  of  Northumbria,  and  endowed  it  with  an  excellent 
library.  A  papal  letter  in  678  exempted  the  monastery  from 
external  control,  and  in  68i  Benedict  erected  a  sister  foundation 
(St  Paul)  .at  Jarrow  He  died  on  the  12th  of  January  600, 
leaving  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and  culture.  Saxon  archi- 
tecture owes  nearly  everything  to  his  initiative,  and  Bede  was 
oae  of  his  pupils. 

BENBOICnNB,  a  liqueur  manufactured  at  F£camp,  France. 
The  composition  is  a  trade  secret,  but,  according  to  Kdnig,  the 
following  are  among  the  substances  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
imitations  of  the  genuine  article:  fresh  lemon  peel,  cardamoms, 
hyssop  tops,  angelica,  peppermint,  thyme,  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
cloves  and  arnica  ik>wers.    (See  FtcAur.) 

BENEDICTINES,  or  Black  Monks,  monks  living  according 
to  the  Rule  of  St  Benedict  (q.v.)  of  Nursia.  Subiaco  in  the 
Abnuzi  was  the  cradle  of  the  Benedictines,  and  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood St  Benedict  established  twelve  moruisteries.    After- 
wards giving  up  the  direction  of  these,  he  migrated  to  Monte 
Cassino  and  there  established  the  monastery  which  became  the 
centre  whence  his  Rule  and  institute  spread.    From  Monte 
Cassino  he  founded  a  monastery  at  Tcrracina.    These  fourteen 
are  the  only  monasteries  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  as 
being  founded  before  St  Benedict's  death;  for  the  mission  of 
St  Piaddus  to  Sicily  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  mere  romance, 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  solid  reason  for  viewing  more 
favourably  the  mission  of  St  Maurus  to  Gaul.    There  is  some 
ground  for  believing  that  it  was  the  third  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino 
who  began  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Rule  beyond  the  circle 
of  St  Benedict's  own  foundations.    About  580-590   Monte 
Cassino  was  sacked  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  community  came 
to  Rome  and  was  established  in  a  monastery  attached  to  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  in  the  centre  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.    It 
is  now  commonly  recognized  by  scholars  that  when  Gregory  the 
Great  became  a  monk  and  turned  his  palace  on  the  Caelian  Hill 
into  a  monastery,  the  monastic  life  there  carried  out  was  funda- 
mentally based  on  the  Benedictine  Rule  (see  F.  H.  Dudden, 
Gregory  the  Create  i.  108).    From  this  monastery  went  forth 
St  Augustine  and  his  companions  on  their  mission  to  England  in 
596,  carrying  thdr  monachism  with  them;  thus  En^nd  was 
the  first  country  out  of  Italy  in  which  Benedictine  life  was 
firmly  planted.    In  the  course  of  the  7th  century  Benedictine 
life  was  gradually  introduced  in  Gaul,and  in  the  8th  it  was  carried 
into  the  Germauc  lands  from  England.    It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  Spain  there  were  Benedictine  monasteries,  properly  so  called, 
Qntil  a  later  period.    In  many  parts  the  Benedictine  Rule  met 
the  much  stricter  Irisb  Rule  of  Columbanus,  introduced  by  the 
Irish  missionaries  on  tlie  continent,  and  after  brief  periods,  first 
of  conflict  and  then  of  fusion,  it  gradually  absorbed  and  sup- 
planted it;  thus  during  the  8th  century  it  became,  out  of  Ircbnd 
and  other  purely  Celtic  lands,  the  only  rule  and  form  of  monastic 
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life  throughout  western  Europe, — so  completely  that  Charle- 
magne once  asked  if  there  ever  had  been  any  other  monastic 
rule 

What  may  be  called  the  inner  side  of  Benedictine  life  and 
history  is  treated  in  the  article  MoNAsnasM;  here  it  is  possible 
to  deal  only  with  the  broad  facta  of  the  external  history.  The 
chief  external  works  achieved  for  western  Europe  by  the  Bene- 
dictines during  the  early  middle  ages  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  following  heads. 

X.  Tke  ComersioH  of  ike  Teutonic  Races. —Tht  tendency  of 
modem  historical  scholarship  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the 
tradition  that  St  Augustine  and  his  forty  companions  were  the 
first  great  Benedictine  apostles  and  missioners.  Through  their 
efforts  Christianity  was  firmly  planted  in  various  parts  of 
England;  and  after  the  conversion  of  the  country  it  was  English 
Benedictines— WUfrid,  Willibrord,  Swithbert.  WiUehad— who 
evangelized  Friesland  and  Holland;  and  another,  Winfrid  01 
Boniface,  who,  with  his  fellow-monks  WiUibald  and  others, 
evangelized  the  greater  part  of  central  Germany  and  founded  and 
organized  the  German  church.  It  was  Anschar,  a  monk  of  Corbie, 
who  first  preached  to  the  Scandinavians,  and  other  Benedictines 
were  apostles  to  Poles,  Prussians  and  other  Slavom'c  peoples. 
The  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  races  may  properly  be  called  the 
work  of  the  Benedictines. 

a  The  CitUitatiou  of  norlk-westem  Europe. — As  the  result  of 
their  missionary  enterprises  the  Benedictines  penetrated  into  all 
these  lands  and  established  monasteries,  so  that  by  the  loth  or 
nth  century  Benedictine  houses  existed  in  great  numbers 
throughout  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom  except  Ireland. 
These  monasteries  became  centres  of  civilising  influences  by  the 
method  of  presenting  object-lessons  in  organized  work,  in 
agriculture,  in  farming,  in  the  arts  and  trades,  and  also  in 
well-ordered  life.  The  unconscious  method  by  which  such  great 
results  were  brought  about  has  been  well  described  by  J.  S.  Brewer 
{Preface  to  Works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Rolls  Series,  iv.)  and 
F.  A.  Gasquet. 

3.  Education. — ^Boys  were  educated  in  Benedictine  houses  from 
the  beginning,  but  at  first  they  were  destined  to  be  monks.  The 
monasteries,  however,  pliyed  a  great  part  in  the  educational  side 
of  the  Carolingian  revival;  and  certainly  from  that  date  schools 
for  boys  destined  to  live  and  work  in  the  world  were  commonly 
attached  to  Benedictine  monasteries.  From  that  day  to  this 
education  has  been  among  the  recognized  and  principal  works  of 
Benedictines. 

4.  Letters  and  Learning. — This  side  of  Benedictine  life  is  most 
typically  represented  by  tl&e  Venerable  Bedc,  the  gentle  and 
learned  scholar  of  the  early  middle  ages.  In  those  times  the 
monasteries  were  the  only  places  of  security  and  rest  in  western 
Europe,  the  only  places  where  letters  could  in  any  measure  be 
cultivated.  It  was  in  the  monasteries  that  the  writings  of  Latin 
antiquity,  bolh  classical  and  ecclesiastical,  were  transcribed  and 
preserved. 

In  a  gigantic  system  embracing  hundreds  of  monasteries  and 
thousands  of  monks,  and  spread  over  all  the  countries  of  western 
Europe,  without  any  organic  bond  between  the  different  houses, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wars  and  conquests  of 
those  wild  times,  to  say  that  the  monks  often  fell  short  of  the  ideal 
of  their  state,  and  sometimes  short  of  the  Christian,  and  even  the 
mordl  standard,  is  but  to  say  that  monks  are  men.  '  Failures  there 
have  been  many,  and  scandals  not  a  few  in  Benedictine  history; 
but  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  a  period  of  widespread  or  universal  corruption,  however 
much  at  times  and  in  places  primitive  love  may  have  waxed  cold. 
And  when  such  declensions  occurred,  they  soon  called  forth  efforts 
at  reform  and  revival;  indeed  these  constantly  recurring  reform- 
movements  are  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Benedictine 
history,  and  the  great  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  institute  through- 
out the  ages. 

The  first  of  these  movements  arose  during  the  Carolingian 
revival  (c.  800),  and  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Benedict  of 
Aniane.  Under  the  auspices  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious 
he  initiated  a  scheme  for  federating  into  one  great  order,  with 
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himsdf  as  abbot  general,  all  the  monasteries  of  Charies's  empire, 
and  for  enforcing  throughout  a  rigid  uniformity  in  observance. 
For  this  purpose  a  synod  of  abbots  was  assembled  at  Aiz-Ia- 
Cbapelle  in  817,  and  a  series  of  80  CapUuia  passed,  regulating  the 
life  of  the  monasteries.  The  scheme  as  a  whole  was  shortHved 
and  did  not  survive  its  originator;  but  the  CapUula  were  com- 
monly recognized  as  supplying  a  useful  and  much-needed  supple- 
ment to  St  Benedict's  Rule  on  points  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  therein.  Accordingly  these  CapUttla  ezerdsed  a  wide  influence 
among  Benedictines  even  outside  the  empire.  And  Benedict  of 
Aniane's  ideas  of  organization  found  embodiment  a  century  later 
in  the  order  of  Cluny  (910),  which  for  a  time  overshadowed  the 
great  body  of  mere  Benedictines  (see  Cluny)  .  Here  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  Cluny  system  were 
(i)  a  notable  increase  and  prolongation  of  the  church  services, 
which  came  to  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  working  day;  (2) 
a  strongly  centralized  government,  whereby  the  houses  of  the 
order  in  their  hundreds  were  strictly  subject  to  the  abbot  of  Quny. 

Hiough  forming  a  distinct  and  separate  organism  Cluny  claimed 
to  be,  and  was  recognized  as,  a  body  of  Benedictine  houses;  but 
from  that  time  onwards  arose  a  number  of  independent  bodies,  or 
"  orders,"  which  took  the  Benedictine  Rule  as  the'bdsi^of  their 
life.  The  more  important  of  these  were:  in  the  xxth  and  X3th cen- 
turies, the  orders  of  CamalduUans,  Vallombiosians,  Fontevrault 
and  the  Cistercians,  and  in  the  X3th  and  Z4th  the  Silvestrines, 
Cclcstines  and  Olivetans  (see  separate  articles).  The  general 
tendency  of  these  Benedictine  offshoots  was  in  the  direction  of 
greater  austerity  of  life  than  was  practised  by  the  Black  Monks 
or  contemplated  by  St  Benedict's  Rule — some  of  them  were 
semi-eremitical;  the  most  important  by  far  were  the  Cistercians, 
whose  ground-idea  was  to  reproduce  exactly  the  life  of  St 
Benedict's  own  monastery.  These  various  orders  were  also 
organized  and  governed  according  to  the  system  of  centralized 
authority  devised  by  St  Pachomius  (see  MoNASTiasM)  and 
brought  into  vogue  by  Cluny  in  the  West.  What  has  here  to  be 
traced  is  the  history  of  the  great  body  of  Benedictine  monasteries 
that  held  aloof  from  these  seftaratist  movements. 

For  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  Benedictine  history  there 
was  no  organic  bond  between  any  of  the  moimsteries;  each  house 
formed  an  independent  autonomous  family,  managing  its  own 
Affairs  and  subject  to  no  external  authority  or  control  except  that 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  But  the  Influence  of  Climy,  even  on 
monasteries  that  did  not  enter  into  its  organism,  was  enormous; 
many  adopted  Cluny  customs  and  practices  and  moulded  their 
life  and  spirit  after  the  model  it  set;  and  many  such  monasteries 
became  in  turn  centres  of  revival  and  reform  in  many  lands,  so 
that  during  the  xoth  and  xxth  centuries  arose  free  um'ons  of 
monasteries  based  on  a  common  observance  derived  from  a 
central  abbey.  Fleury  and  Hirsau  axe  wcU-known  examples. 
Basing  themselves  on  St  Gregory's  counsel  to  St  Augustine, 
Dunstan,  i£thelwold  and  Oswald  adopted  from  the  observance 
of  foreign  monasteries,  and  notably  Fleury  and  Ghent,  what  was 
suitable  for  the  restoration  of  English  monachism,  and  so  produced 
the  Concordia  Regularis,  interesting  as  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
bring  about  uniformity  of  observance  among  the  monasteries  of 
an  entire  nation.  In  die  course  of  the  1 3th  century  sporadic  and 
limited  unions  of  Black  Monk  monasteries  arose  in  different  parts. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  movements,  the  majority  of  the 
great  Black  Monk  abbe3rs  continued  to  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century 
in  their  primeval  isolation.  But  in  the  year  12x5,  at  the  fourth 
Lateran  council,  were  made  regulations  destined  profoundly  to 
modify  Benedictine  polity  and  history.  It  was  decreed  that  the 
Benedictine  houses  of  each  ecclesiastical  province  should  hence- 
forth be  federated  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  help  and  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  and  that  for  these  ends  the  abbots 
should  every,  third  year  meet  in  a  provincial  chapter  (or  synod), 
in  order  to  pass  laws  binding  on  all  and  to  appoint  visitors  who, 
in  addition  to  the  bishops,  should  canonically  visit  the  monasteries 
and  report  on  their  condition  in  spirituals  and  temporals  to  the 
ensuing  chapter.  The  English  monks  took  the  lead  in  carrying 
out  this  legislation,  and  in  1 2 18  the  first  chapter  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  was  held  at  Oxford,  and  up  to  the  dissolution  under 


Henry  Vm.  the  triennial  diapten  took  place  with  voaderiu! 
regularity.  Fitful  attempts  were  made  elsewhere  to  carry  out  the 
decrees,  and  in  1336  Benedict  XU.  by  the  bull  BemedkiiuA  tried 
to  g^ve  further  development  to  the  system  and  to  secnie  its 
general  observance.  Tlie  organization  of  the  Benedictiae  houses 
into  provinces  or  chapters  under  this  legislation  interfered  in  tbe 
least  possible  degree  with  the  Benedictine  tradition  of  mattd 
independence  of  the  houses;  the  provinces  were  loose  federatioGS 
of  autonomous  houses,  the  legislative  power  of  the  chapto-  aod 
the  canonical  visitations  bdng  the  only  forms  of  external  interfer- 
ence. The  English  Benedictines  never  advanced  farther  akag 
the  path  of  centralization;  up  to  their  destruction  this  (Sdity 
remained  in  operation  among  them,  and  proved  itself  bjr  its 
results  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  Bencdictioe 
Rule  and  life. 

In  other  lands  things  did  not  on  the  whole  go  so  well,  and 
many  causes  at  work  during  the  later  middle  ages  tended 
to  bring  about  relaxation  in  the  Benedictine  houses;  abo^T  aO 
the  vicious  system  of  commendatory  abbots,  rife  everyvtoe 
except  in  England.  And  so  in  the  period  of  the  rcfonniag 
coimcils  of  Constance  and  Basel  the  state  of  the  rdigpbus  orden 
was  seriously  taken  in  hand,  and  in  response  to  the  pub^c  deaaiid 
for  reforming  the  Church  "in  head  and  members,'*  refons 
movements  were  set  on  foot,  as  among  others,  so  among  tbe 
Benedictines  of  various  parts  of  Europe.  These  movcsKnts 
issued  in  the  congregational  system  \idiich  is  the  present  polity 
among  Benedictines.  In  the  Gerxnan  lands,  where  the  most 
typical  congregation  was  the  Bursfeld  Union  (1446),  vhid 
finally  embraced  over  100  monasteries  throughout  Genaanj, 
the  system  was  kept  on  the  lines  of  the  Lateran  decree  znd 
the  buU  Benedkiina^  and  received  only  some  further  devekip- 
ments  in  the  direction  of  greater  organization;  bat  in  Italy 
the  congregation  of  S.  Justina  at  Padua  (1421),  aftervanis 
called  the  Ca^nese,  departed  altogether  from  the  old  Uses, 
setting  up  a  highly  centralized  government,  after  the  SKxid 
of  the  Italian  republics,  whereby  the  autonomy  of  the  mcsa- 
teries  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  subjected  to  the  auibcritr 
of  a  central  governing  board.  With  various  modificatioos  or 
restrictions  this  latter  system  was  imported  into  aH  the  Latin 
lands,  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thence  into  Braal,  and 
into  Lorraine  and  France,  where  the  celebrated  congregatioa 
of  St  Maur  (see  Mausists)  was  formed  eariy  in  the  17th  ceatmy. 
During  this  century  the  Benedictine  houses  in  many  parts  of 
Catholic  Europe  united  themselves  into  congregations,  escaHy 
characterized  by  an  austerity  that  was  due  to  the  Trideatiae 
reform  movement. 

In  En^and  the  Benedictines  had,  from  every  point  of  viev, 
flourished  exceedingly.  At  the  time  of  the  Diaolutioo  tfaeie 
were  nearly  300  Black  Benedictine  houses,  gpeat  and  ssall, 
men  and  women,  including  most  of  the  chief  teligioQS  hosses 
of  the  land  (for  lists  see  tables  and  maps  in  Gasquet's  Eit^idk 
Monastic  Life,  and  Catholic  Dictionary^  art.  "  Benedktiacs  "). 
It  is  now  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  grave  diazges  broG^t 
against  the  monks  are  no  longer  credited  by  serious  histonass 
(Gosquet,  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Monasteries-;  J.  Galnicef, 
Prefaces  to  the  relevant  volumes  of  Calendars  of  State  Pcpen 
of  Henry  VIII.).  In  Mary's  reign  some  of  the  survivix^  moacis 
were  brought  together,  and  Westminster  Abbey  was  testond. 
Of  the  monks  professed  there  during  this  monoentary  revival, 
one,  Sigebcrt  Buckley,  lived  on  into  the  reign  of  James  L;  aod 
being  the  only  survivor  of  the  Benedictines  of  Fn^iH^.  ^ 
in  1607  invested  with  the  English  habit  and  affiliated  to  West- 
minster Abbey  and  to  the  English  congregation  two  Eo^ih 
priests,  already  Benedictines  in  the  Italian  coogresaticm.  Ey 
this  act  the  old  English  Benedictine  line  was  perpetcatH; 
and  in  16x9  a  number  of  English  monks  professed  in  Spix&  vcie 
aggregated  by  pontifical  act  to  these  representatives  of  tbe  oSd 
English  Benedictines,  and  thus  was  constituted  tbe  pirseat 
English  Benedictine  congregation.  Three  or  four  m<»astenes 
of  the  revived  English  Benedictines  were  established  00  the 
continent  at  the  beginning  c/L  the  X7th  century,  and  remained 
there  till  driven  back  to  England  by  the  French  Revolutioa. 
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ind  in  a  cdppled  «tate;  but  ligiii  arc  not  wanting  of  renewed 
lilc:  St  BeMdict'a  own  monasteiio  of  Subiaco  aod  Mi 
Cafflno  an  relilively  flouriihing.  In  Austria,  Hungaiy 
Sintmland  there  ■»  lomc  thirty  great  abbeya,  moat  of  wbich 
hive  had  *  comicued  eiiatencx  lince  the  middle  agei.  The 
Engtiih  cDngrfltilion  is  composed  of  three  large  abbeys  {Down- 
iide,  Anplclorth  and  Woolhamplon).  a  cithednl  priory  (Here- 
lord)  and  a  nunnery  (Slanbrook  Abbey,  Worcester):  there 
Bie  besides  in  England  three  or  four  abbeys  belonging  to  foreign 
congregations,  and  icvenil  nunneries  subject  to  the  bishops. 
Each  congregation  has  its  president,  who  it  merely  a  president, 
with  limited  powers,  and  not  a  general  luperioi  like  the 
Fmvindals  of  other  orders;  lo  that  the  prinilive  Benedictine 
principle  o(  each  monasteiy  being  sell-con laincd  and  auiono' 
moua  ii  preserved.  Similarly  each  congregation  is  independent 
and  kI [-governing,,  there  being  BO  superior-general  or  ccnlral 
auihority,  ai  in  other  orders.  Leo  XIII.  established  an  inter, 
national  Bencdicluie  College  in  Rome  for  theological  sludics, 
and  confetRd  on  its  abbot  the  title  of  "  Abbot  Friraale,"  with 
precedence  among  Black  Monk  abbots.  He  is  only  primm 
jnitr  fara.  and  eierdsa  no  kind  of  niperiorily  over  the 
olher  abbots  or  congregations-    Thus  the  Benedictine  polity 

of  (utonomous  monasteries.  The  individual  monks,  too,  belong 
Dot  lo  the  order  or  the  congregation,  but  each  to  the  monastery 
la  which  he  became  a  monk.  The  chief  eitcmal  work  of  the 
Benedictines  at  the  present  day  is  secondary  education;  there 
•re  tT4  secondary  sdiooli  or  lymiiaiio  attached  to  the  abbeys, 


nonks  I< 


ch  ovei 


the  nunneries  have  gii 

Iheai  Engbnd)  where  ibi 

diciinej  undertake  parochial  wora. 

Tie  statistics  of  the  order  (i^j)  show  that  of  Bbck  Bene- 
iJiciines  there  ere  over  4000  choir-monks  and  nearly  looo 
lay  brothers — figures  that  have  more  than  doubled  since  1SS0. 
II  the  Cblercians  and  lesser  offshoots  of  the  order  be  added, 
ihe  sum  total  of  choir-monks  and  lay  brothers  eicecds  ii,oi». 

In  conclusion  a  word  must  be  said  on  the  Benedicline  nuns. 
From  the  beginning  the  number  of  women  living  the  Bene- 
dictine  life  has  not  fallen  far  short  of  that  of  the  men.  Si  Gregory 
d(KribesStBenedict'ssisterScholaslicaasanun(iitmKiiirijiiolii), 
and  she  Is  looked  upon  as  the  foundress  of  Benedictine  nuns. 
As  the  institute  spread  to  other  lands  nunneries  arose  on  all 
tides,  and  nowhere  were  the  Benedictine  nuns  mote  numerous 
or  more  remarkable  than  in  England,  from  Salon  limes  lo  the 
tclDrmation.  A  strong  type  of  womanhood  is  revealed  in  the 
correspondence  of  St  Boniluce  with  various  Saxon  Benedictine 

tcmlinenl  and  there  established  grejl  convents.  In  the  early 
limes  (be  Benedictine  nuns  were  not  strictly  enclosed,  and 
could,  when  occasion  called  foi  11.  Fredy  go  out  of  Ihcir  convent 
■alls  to  perform  any  ipecial  work:  on  the  other  hand,  they  did 
Boi  resemble  the  modem  active  congregations  of  women, 
•hoie  orditiary  work  lies  outside  the  convent.  It  has  to 
be  said  that  in  tbe  course  of  the  middle  ages,  eqiecially  the 
Uitr  middle  ages,  grave  disorders  arose  in  many  convents; 
and  this  doublless  led,  in  the  reform  movements  initiated  by 
the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basel,  and  later  of  Trent,  to  the 
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.iih  nearly 


ing  dirccLly  subject  to  the  dioc 
and  others  be  included,  there 
1,000  nuns.    In  England  thert 


hii-h  r^'  i,.rv.  riLlJv.  i:iL.  I  L'.rr  hlitoTV,  to  the  beginniDg  of 

vi.  ii7gj),    A  oscliil  sketch,  ^iih  references  to  the  bnt  1 

is  In  Mai  Helmbucher,  Ofdtn  xnd  Xntfiti 

9S ;  ve  alio  the  artidv  "  Benedictinerordcn 

Xirchfnictuvm  (ind  ed->,  and  "  Benedikt  .....  ........  ..v.,  .^. 

BenodikllDercirden,"  in  Henoi-Hauck.  JtaltncyUeptditi  (ud  ed.). 
For  England  see  Etbelred  Taunton.  £>i[lif*  Blodi  M-mla  [iBgr): 
and  for  the  modern  history  {i9tTi  ccntnryj  the  aeriei  entitled 
"Succiu  Vimcil"  in  the  Dnwwti^  Knine,  l&BO  oauards.  by 
I.  C.  Dolan.  On  the  inner  qiirit  and  working  of  the  faulltnle  see 
F.  A.  tdiquet.  SitUli  of  Mmaslic  Cainlilnligxal  Biilory  Ib^  the 


v.  and 


BEHEDICTIOH  (Lat.  J 
generally,  the  utterance  o 
prosperity  and  happiness 
'  the  Catholic  Church,  1 


St.  though  the  benc- 


powen  C01 

may  be    ' 


at  God,  ii 


.ton  being  the 


■e  blessed,  and  whatever 

eiceplion  that  proves  ihe  rule,  for  ne  uses  lor  me  purpose 
ns  of  incense  previously  blessed  by  (he  priest  at  the  altar, 
though  by  some  the  benediction  has  thus  been  brought  into 
leiion  with  the  supreme  means  ol  grace,  the  sacrifice  of  Lhe 
a,  the  blessing  does  not  in  itself  con ler  grace  and  does  not  act 
IS  recipients  a  eftn  optralt.  II  must  not  be  supposed, 
ever,  that  the  Catholic  idea  of  a  sacerdotal  blessing  has  any- 
g  of  the  vague  character  associated  with  a  benediction  by 
.esiants.  Both  byCatholicsand  by  Protestants  blessings  may 

ie  reformed  Churches  this  involves  iw  more  than  an  appeal 
■od  for  a  special  blesung,  or  a  solemn  "  setting  apart  "  of 
on>  or  objects  for  sacred  purposes,  in  the  Catholic  idea  it 
ies  a  special  power,  conferred  by  God,  of  the  priests  over 


)rt  oi  which  St  Paul's 
nolhy  (1  Tim.  iv.  4-5) 
:  specifically  Christian; 


irious  races  and  ere 

■  said,  then,  that  v 


lereas  eiorcism  is  practised  in  order  to 
in  possession,  benediction  is  the  formula 
evctiicd  from  entering  in.  Protestants 
tormube  as  so  much  magic,  and  in  this 
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modem  sdence  tends  to  agree  with  them;  but  to  orthodox 
Protestants  at  least  CathoUcs  have  a  perfect  right  to  reply  that, 
in  taking  this  line,  they  are  but  repeating  the  accusation  brought 
by  the  Pharisees  against  Christ,  viz.  that  he  cast  out  devils 
"  by  Beelzebub,  prince  of  the  devils." 

Though,  however,  the  discomfiture  of  malignant  spirits  still 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  benedictions, 
this  has  on  the  whole  tended  to  become  subordinated  to  other 
benefits.  This  is  but  natural;  for,  though  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  not  disproved  the  existence  of  devils,  it  has 
greatly  limited  the  supposed  range  of  their  activities.  According 
to  Father  Patrick  Morrisroe,  dean  and  professor  of  litutgy  at 
Maynooth,  the  efficacy  of  benedictions  is  fourfold:  (i)  the 
excitation  of  pious  emotions  and  affections  of  the  heart,  and  by 
their  means  the  remission  of  venial  sins  and  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ments due  for  these;  (2)  freedom  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits; 
(3)  preservation  and  restoration  of  bodily  health;  (4)  various 
other  benefits,  temporal  and  spiritual.  Benedictions,  moreover, 
are  twofold:  (a)  invocative,  s.«.  those  invoking  the  divine 
benignity  for  persona  and  things  without  changing  their  con- 
dition, e.g.  children  or  food;  (b)  constitutive,  ix.  those  which 
give  to  persons  or  things  an  indelible  religious  character,  i.e. 
monks  and  nuns,  or  the  furniture  of  the  altar.  The  second  of 
these  brings  the  act  of  benediction  into  contact  with  the  principle 
of  consecration  iq.v.);  for  by  the  formal  blessing  by  the  duly 
constituted  authority  persons,  places  and  things  are  consecrated, 
i.e.  reserved  to  sacred  uses  and  preserved  from  the  contaminating 
influence  of  evil  spirits.  Thus  graveyards  are  consecrated,  i.e. 
solemnly  blessed  in  order  that  the  powers  of  evil  may  not  disturb 
the  bodies  of  the  faithful  departed;  thus,  too,  the  blessing  of 
bells  gives  them  a  special  power  against  evfl  demons. 

Though  the  giving  of  blessings  as  a  sacerdotal  function  is 
proper  to  the  whole  order  of  priests,  particular  benedictions 
have,  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  been  reserved  for  the  bishops, 
who  may,  however,  delegate  some  of  them;  i.e.  the  benediction 
of  abbots,  of  priests  at  their  ordination,  of  virgins  taking  the  veil, 
of  churches,  cemeteries,  oratories,  and  of  all  articles  for  use  in 
connexion  with  the  altar  (chalices,  patens,  vestments,  &c.),  of 
military  colours,  of  soldiers  and  of  their  arms.  The  holy  oil  is 
also  blessed  by  bishops  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  in  the 
Greek  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oil  for  the  chrism  at  baptism 
is  blessed  by  the  priest.  To  the  pope  alone  is  reserved  the  blessing 
of  the  pallium,thc  golden  rose, the  "  Agnus-Dei"  and  royal  swords; 
he  alone,  too,  can  issue  blessings  that  involve  some  days'  indul- 
gence. The  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  various  benedictions 
are  set  forth  in  the  Rituale  Romanum  (tit.  viii.).  In  general  it 
is  laid  down  (cap.  i.)  that  the  priest,  in  benedictions  outside  the 
Mass,  shall  be  vested  in  surplice  and  stole,  <and  shall  give  the 
blessing  standing  and  bare-headed.  Certain  prayers  are  said 
before  each  benediction,  after  which  he  sprinkles  the  person  or 
thing  to  be  blessed  with  holy  water  and,  where  prescribed,  censes 
them.  He  is  attended  by  a  minister  with  a  vase  of  holy  water, 
an  aspergillum  and  a  copy  of  the  Rituale  or  missal.  In  all  bene- 
dictions the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made.  In  the  bles^ng  of  the  holy 
water  (cap.  ii.),  the  essential  instrument  of  all  benedictions,  the 
object  is  dearly  to  establish  its  potency  against  evil  spirits. 
First  the  "  creature  of  salt "  is  exordzed,  "  that  .  .  .  thou 
mayest  be  to  all  who  take  thee  health  of  body  and  soul;  that 
wherever  thou  art  sprinkled  every  phantasy  and  wickedness  and 
wile  of  diaboUc  deceit  may  flee  and  leave  that  place,  and  every 
unclean  spirit ";  a  prayer  to  God  for  the  blessing  of  the  salt 
follows;  then  the  "  creature  of  water  "  is  exordzed,  "  that  thou 
mayest  become  exorcized  water  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to 
flight  every  power  of  the  enemy,  that  thou  mayest  avail  to  uproot 
and  expel  this  enemy  with  all  his  apostate  angels,  by  the  virtue 
of  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c.";  and  again  a  prayer 
to  God  follows  that  the  water  may  "  become  a  creature  in  the 
service  of  His  mysteries,  for  the  driving  out  of  demons,  &c." 
In  the  formulae  of  blessings  that  follow,  the  spedal  efficacy 
against  devils  is  implied  by  the  aspersion  with  holy  water;  the 
benedictions  themselves  are  usually  merely  invocative  of  the 
divine  protection  or  assistance,  though,  e.g.,  in  the  form  for 


blessing  sick  animab  the  priest  prays  tliat "  all  diaboHc  power  in 
them  may  be  destroyed,  and  that  they  may  be  ill  no  looiger.**  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  "  laying  on  of  hands,*'  which  in  the  Qid 
and  the  New  Testament  alike  is  the  usual  "form " of  hirwing, b  ool 
used^  liturgical  benedictions,  the  priest  bdog  directed  merdy 
to  extend  his  right  hand  towards  the  person  to  be  bksaed.  TIk 
appendix  de  Benedictionibus  to  the  Rituale  Romamum  contaios 
formulae,  often  of  much  simple  beauty,  for  blessing  all  manner  of 
persons  and  things,  from  the  congregation  as  a  whole  and  sick 
men  and  women,  to  railways,  ships,  blast-furnaces,  limc-kiks, 
articles  of  food,  medicine  and  medical  handagrs  and  all  maBoer 
of  domestic  animals. 

The  Benediction  ef  the  Blessed  Sccramentt  commooly  called 
simply  "  Benediction  "  (Fr.  salut,  Ger.  Segen)^  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  usually  held  in  the  aftonoon  or  evening,  sometimes  at  the 
conclusion  of  Vespers,  Compline  or  the  Stations  off  the  Cro5&, 
and  consists  in  the  singing  of  certain  hymns  and  canticles,  more 
particularly  the  O  salutaris  kostic  and  the  FaiilaMi  ergo,  before 
the  host,  which  is  exposed  on  the  altar  in  a  monstrance  ui 
surrounded  by  not  less  than  ten  lighted  candles.  Often  iitaoies 
and  hymns  to  the  Virgin  are  added.  At  the  conclusion  the  priest, 
his  shoulders  wrapped  in  the  humeral  veil,  takes  the  monstrance 
and  with  it  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  kneeling  oro- 
gregation,  whence  the  name  Benediction.  The  service,  the  detaih 
of  which  vary  in  different  countries,  is  of  comparatively  modera 
origin.  Father  Thurston  traces  it  to  a  combination  in  the  ifiik 
and  17th  centuries  of  customs  that  had  thdr  origin  in  the  ijtk, 
i.e.  certain  gild  services  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  growing  habit,  resulting  naturally  from  the  doctrine  d 
transubstantiation,  of  ascribing  a  supreme  virtue  to  the  act  of 
looking  on  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

In  the  reformed  Churches  the  word  "  benediction  '*  is  techtt- 
cally  confined  to  the  blessing  with  which  the  priest  or  minister 
dismfssrs  the  congregation  at  the  close  of  the  service. 

See  the  article  "  Benediktionen."  by  E.  C.  Achats  In  Henag- 
Hauck,  RealeneykloPddie  (Leiprig.  1^7):  The  CatksUc  EMCjd^- 
paedia  (London  and  New  York.  19^) «.  Blessing.**  bv  P.  Morrisrcc 
and  "  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  by  Hertxrt  Tharooa. 
S.J. :  in  all  o'  which  further  authorities  are  died. 

BBNEDICTUS,  the  hynm  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  68  sqq.).  so 
called  from  the  opening  word  of  the  Latin  version.  The  h>-iBa 
has  been  used  In  Christian  worship  since  at  least  the  9th  century, 
and  was  adopted  into  the  Anglican  Order  of  Morning  Prayer  fn»a 
the  Roman  service  of  matin-lauds.  In  the  Prayer- Book  of  1549 
there  was  no  alternative  to  the  Bentdictusi  it  was  to  be  lised 
"  throughout  the  whole  year."  In  x  552  the  Jubilate  was  inserted 
without  any  restriction  as  to  how  often  it  should  take  the  pbceof 
the  Benedictus.  Such  restriction  is  deariy  implied  in  the  words 
"  except  when  that  (Benedictus)  shall  happen  to  be  read  in  the 
chapter  for  the  day,  or  for  the  Gospel  on  Saint  John  Baptist's 
day,"  which  were  inserted  in  1662.  The  rubric  of  1 532  had  this 
curious  wording:  "  And  after  the  Second  Lesson  shall  be  ised 
and  said,  Benedictus  in  English,  as  followeth.** 

The  name  is  also  given  to  a  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mass 
sefvice  beginning  Benedictus  qui  venit. 

BENEDICTUS  ABBAS  (d.  1 194),  abbot  of  Peterborou^.  whose 
name  is  acddentally  connected  with  the  Cesta  Hexmi  Regu 
Secu$idi,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  English  i2th<entury 
chronldes.  He  first  makes  his  appearance  in  X174,  n  the 
chancellor  of  Archbishop  Richard,  the  successor  of  Bccket  in 
the  primacy.  In  x  1 75  Benedictus  became  prior  of  Holy  Trinity. 
Canterbunr;  in  1177  he  received  from  Henry  II.  the  abbacy  of 
Peterborough,  which  he  held  tmtil  his  death.  As  abbot  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  building,  in  admimstering 
the  finances  of  his  house  and  in  collecting  a  library.  He  is 
described  in  the  Ckronicon  Petroburgense  as  "blessed  both  in  name 
and  deed."  He  belonged  to  the  drde  of  Becket's  admirers,  and 
wrote  two  works  dealing  with  the  martyrdom  and  the  miiades  of 
his  hero.  Fragments  of  the  former  work  have  come  down  to  as 
in  the  compilation  known  as  the  QuadfUogus,  which  is  printed  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  J.  C.  Robertson's  Materials  J&r  the  HiU*ry 
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0/  Thomas  Beeket  (Rolls  series);  the  miracles  are  extant  in  their 
entirety,  and  are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
collection.  Benedictus  has  been  credited  with  the  authorship 
of  the  Gtsta  Henrici  on  the  ground  that  his  name  spears  in  the 
ti^e  of  the  oldest  manuscripL  We  have,  however,  conclusive 
evidence  that  Benedictus  merely  caused  this  work  to  be  tran- 
scribed for  the  Peteri)orough  libraiy.  It  is  only  through  the  force 
of  custom  that  the  work  is  still  occasionxdly  cited  under  the  name 
of  Benedictus.  The  question  of  authorship  has  been  discussed 
by  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy,  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Professor  Uebermann; 
but  the  results  of  the  discussion  are  negative.  Stubbs  conjectur- 
ally  identified  the  first  part  of  the  Gesta  (X170-X177)  with  the 
uier  Tricoiumnis,  a  register  of  contemporary  events  kept  by 
Richard  Fits  Neal  (7. v.)*  the  treasurer  of  Henry  II.  and  auUior  of 
the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario;  the  latter  part  (1177-1x93)  was  by 
the  same  authority  ascribed  to  Roger  of  Hoveden,  who  makes 
large  use  of  the  Gesta  in  his  own  chronicle,  copying  them  with 
few  alterations  beyond  the  addition  of  some  documents.  This 
theory,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Liber  Tricdumnis,  is  rejected  by 
Liebermann  and  the  most  recent  editors  of  the  Dialogus  (A. 
Hughes,  C.  G.  Crump  and  C.  Johnson,  Oxford,  1902).  We  can 
only  say  that  the  Cesla  are  the  work  of  a  well-informed  con- 
temporary who  appears  to  have  been  closely  coimected  with  the 
court  and  is  inclined  on  all  occasions  to  take  the  side  of  Henry  II. 
The  author  confines  himself  to  the  external  history  of  events,  and 
his  tone  is  strictly  impersonal.  He  incoii>orates  some  official 
documents,  and  in  many  places  obviously  derives  his  information 
from  others  which  he  does  not  quote.  There  iA  a  break  in  his  work 
at  the  year  1x77,  where  the  earliest  manuscript  ends;  but  the 
reasons  which  have  been  given  to  prove  that  the  authorship 
changes  at  this  point  are  inconclusive.  The  work  begins  at 
Christmas  1x69,  and  concludes  in  XX92;  it  is'  thus  in  form  a 
fragment,  covering  portions  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and 

Richard  I. 

See  W.  Stubbs'  Cesla  regis  Benriei  Secundi  Benedtcti  abbalis 
(3  vois.,  RoUs  aeries,  1867),  and  particulariy  the  preface  to  the  first 
vdame:  F.  Liebermann  m  Eiitleitung  in  den  Dialogus  de  Scaccario 
(Gdttingen,  i87§) ;  in  Ostenelische  CesckichtspieUen  (Hanover,  189a} ; 
and  la  rertz's  Monumenta  Germaniae  Histortca,  Scriptores,  vol.  xxvii. 
pp.  82,  83;  also  the  introduction  to  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  in 
the  Oxford  edition  of  1902.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

BENEDIZ.     JULIUS     RODBRICH     (x8xx-x873),     German 

dramatist  and  librettist,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on  the  2xst  of 

January  x8x  x,  and  was  educated  at  the  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig. 

He  joined  the  stage  in  x 83 x,  his  first  engagement  being  with  the 

travelling  company  of  H.  £.  Bethmann  in  Dessau,  COthen, 

ficmburg  and  Meiningen.    Subsequently  he  was  tenor  in  several 

theatres  in  Westphah'a  and  on  the  Rhine,  and  became  manager 

of  the  theatre  at  Wesel,  where  he  produced  a  comedy,  Das 

bcmooste  Haupt  (X841),  which  met  with  great  success.    After  an 

engagement  in  Cologne,  he  managed  the  new  theatre  at  Elberfeld 

(1844-1845)  and  in  X849  was  appointed  teacher  on  the  staff  of 

the  Rhenish  school  of  music  in  Cologne.      In  1855  he  was 

appointed  intcndant  of  the  mtmicipal  Uieatre  in  Frankfort-on- 

Main,  but  retired  in  x86x,  and  died  in  Leipzig  on  the  26th  of 

September  XS73.    Benedix's  comedies,  the  scenes  of  which  are 

mostly  laid  in  upper  middle-class  life,  still  enjoy  some  popularity; 

the  best-known  are:  Dr  Wespe;  Die  Hocksieitsreise}  Der  VeUer; 

Das  Gef&ngnis;  Das  LUgen;  Ein  Lustspid;  Der  StSrenfried; 

Die    Dienstboten;    Aschenbrddd;    Die  sOrUicken    Verwandten, 

The  cidif  characteristics  of  his  farces  are  a  dear  plot  and  bright, 

easy  and  natural  dialogue.    Among  his  more  serious  works  are: 

Bilda-  aus  dent  Schauspiderleben  (Leipzig,  1847);  ^^  mUndliche 

Vortrag  (Leipzig,  x8s9-x86o) ;  Das  Wesen  des  deutscken  Rhytkmus 

(Leipzig,  1862)  and,  posthumously.  Die  Skakespearomanie  (X873), 

in  which  he  attacks  the  extreme  adoration  of  the  British  poet. 

Benedix's  CesammeUe  dramatische  Werke  appeared  in  27  vols. 
(Leipzig,  1846-X875);  a  selection  under  the  title  VdkstheaUr  in 
30  vols,  djapzig,  X882);  and  a  collection  of  smaller  comedies  as 
liaustheater  m  a  vols.  (loth  ed..  Leipzig,  X891);  see  Benedix's 
autobiography  in  the  Cartenlauhe  tar  1871. 

t  BENBFICB  (Lat.  beneficium,  benefit),  a  term  first  applied 
Older  \ht  Roman  empire  to  portions  of  land,  the  usufruct  of 
which  was  j^ranted  by  the  emperors  to  their  soldiers  jor  others 


for  life,  as  a  reward  or  benefieium  for  past  services,  and  as  a 
retainer  for  future  services  A  Ust  of  all  such  beneficia  was 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Benefices  {Liber  Beneficiorum)^  which  was 
kept  by  tne  principal  registrar  of  benefices  {Primiscrinius  Bene- 
ficiorum) .  In  imitation  of  the  practice  observed  under  the  Roman 
empire,  the  term  came  to  be  applied  under  the  feudal  system 
to  portions  pf  land  granted  by  a  lord  to  his  vassal  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  latter  on  condition  of  his  rendering  military 
service;  and  such  grants  were  originally  for  life  only,  and  the 
land  reverted  to  the  lord  on  the  deaUi  of  the  va^iL  In  a 
similar  maimer  grants  of  land,  or  of  the  profits  of  land,  appear 
to  have  been  made  by  the  bishc^  to  their  clergy  for  life,  on  the 
ground  of  some  extraordinary  merit  on  the  part  of  the  grantee. 
The  validity  of  such  grants  was  first  formally  recognized  by  the' 
council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  51  x,  which  forbade,  however,  tmder  any 
circumstances,  the  alienation  from  the  bishoprics  of  any  lands  aid 
granted.  The  next  following  council  of  Orleans,  533,  broke  in' 
upon  this  principle,  by  declaring  that  a  bishop  could  not  reclaim 
from  his  clergy  any  grants  made  to  them  by  his  predecessor,' 
excepting  in  cases  of  misconduct.  This  ixmovation  on  the  andenr 
practice  was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  council  of  Lyons,  566, 
and  from  this  period  these  grants  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
personal,  and  their  substance  became  axmexed  to  the  churches, — 
in  other  words,  they  were  henceforth  enjoyed  yi(r«  Htuli,  and  no 
longer  jure  personali.  How  and  when  the  term  benefit  came 
to  be  applied  to  these  episcopal  grants  is  uncertain,  but  they  are 
designated  by  that  term  in  a' canon  of  the  council  of  Mainz,! 
8x3. 

.  The  term  benefice,  according  to  the  canon  law,  implies  always; 
an  ecclesiastical  office,  propter  quod  benefieium  datvff  but  it  does' 
not  always  imply  a  cure  of  souls.  It  has  been  defined  to  be  the! 
right  which  a  clerk  has  to  ei^oy  certain  e^esiastical  revenues 
on  condition  of  discharging  certain  services  prescribed  by  the' 
canons,  or  by  usage,  or  by  the  conditions  under  which  his  office 
has  been  founded.  These  services  might  be  those  of  a  secular 
priest  with  cure  of  souls,  or  they  might  be  those  of  a  regular 
priest,  a  member  of  a  religious  order,  without  cure  of  souls; 
but  in  every  case  a  benefice  implied  three  things:  (i)  An 
obligation  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office,  which  is  altogethei 
spiritual;  (a)  The  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  attached  to  that 
office,  which  is  the  benefice  itself;  (3)  The  fruits  themselves, 
which  are  the  temporalities.  By  keeping  these  distinctions  in 
view,  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  case  of  secular  benefices 
becomes  intelligible,  being  in  facet  the  right,  which  was  originally 
vested  in  the  donor  of  the  temporalities,  to  present  to  the  bishop 
a  clerk  to  be  admitted,  if  found  fit  by  the  bishop,  to  the  office  to 
which  those  temporalities  are  annexed.  Nomination  or  presenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patron  of  the  benefice  is  thus  the  first 
requisite  in  order  that  a  clerk  should  become  legally  entitled 
to  a  benefice.  The  next  requisite  is  that  he  should  be  admitted 
by  the  bishop  as  a  fit  person  for  the  spiritual  office  to  which  the 
benefice  is  axmexed,  and  the  bishop  is  the  judge  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  clerk  to  be  so  admitted.  By  the  early  constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  England  a  bishop  was  allowed  a  space  of  two  months 
to  inquire  and  inform  himself  of  the  suffidency  of  every  pre- 
sentee, but  by  the  ninety-fifth  of  the  canons  of  X604  that  interval 
has  been  abridged  to  twenty-d^t  days,  within  which  the  bishop 
must  admit  or  reject  the  derk.  If  the  bishop  rejects  the  clerk 
within  that  time  he  is  liable  to  a  duplex  querela  in  the  ecde- 
siastical  courts,  or  to  a  quare  impedit  in  the  common  law  courts, 
and  the  bishop  must  then  certify  the  reasons  of  his  refusal. 
In  cases  where  the  patron  is  himself  a  derk  in  orders,  and  wishes 
to  be  admitted  to  the  benefice,  he  must  proceed  by  way  of  petition 
instead  of  by  deed  of  presentation,  redting  that  the  benefice  is 
in  his  own  patronage,  and  petitioning  the  bishop  to  examine 
him  and  admit  him.  Upon  the  bishop  having  satisfied  himself 
of  the  suffidency  of  the  derk,  he  proceeds  to  institute  him  to  the 
spiritual  office  to  which  the  benefice  is  axmexed,  but  before  such 
institution  can  take  place,  the  clerk  is  required  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Artides  of  Religion  and  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  according  to  a  form  prescribed  in  the 
Qerical  Subscription  Act^x865,  to  make  a  declaration  against 
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simony  in  accordance  with  that  act,  and  to  take  and  subscribe 
the  oath  of  allegiance  according  to  the  form  in  the  Promissory 
Oaths  Act  1868.  The  bishop,  by  the  act  of  institution,  commits 
to  the  dcrk  the  cure  of  souls  attached  to  the  office  to  which  the 
benefice  is  annexed.  In  cases  where  the  bishop  himself  is  patron 
of  the  benefice,  no  presentation  or  petition  is  required  to  be 
tendered  by  the  clerk,  but  the  bishop  having  satisfied  himself 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  clerk,  collates  him  to  the  benefice  and 
office.  It  is  not  necessaiy  that  the  bishop  himself  should  person- 
ally institute  or  collate  a  clerk;  he  may  issue  a  fiat  to  his  vicar- 
gcncral,  or  to  a  special  commissary  for  that  purpose.  After  the 
bishop  or  his  commissary  has  instituted  the  presentee,  he  issues 
a  mandate  under  seal,  addressed  to  the  archdeacon  or  some 
other  neighbouring  clergyman,  authorizing  him  to  induct  the 
clerk  into  his  benefice, — in  other  words,  to  put  him  into  legal 
possession  of  the  temporalities,  which  is  done  by  some  outward 
form,  and  for  the  most  part  by  delivery  of  the  bcU-rope  to 
the  clerk,  who  thereupon  tolls  the  bell.  This  form  of  induction 
is  required  to  give  the  clerk  a  legal  title  to  his  beneficium, 
although  his  admission  to  the  office  by  institution  is  sufficient 
to  vacate  any  other  benefice  which  he  may  already  possess. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,  which  was  en- 
forced in  England,  no  clerk  can  hold  two  benefices  with  cure  of 
souls,  and  if  a  beneficed  dcrk  shall  take  a  second  benefice  with 
cure  of  souls,  he  vacates  ipso  facto  his  first  benefice.  Dispensa- 
tions, however,  could  be  easily  obtained  from  Rome,  before  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  enable  a  derk  to  hold 
several  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  benefices  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  Peterpencc,  Dispciuuitions,  &c  Act  1534,  the  power  to 
grant  such  dispensations,  which  had  been  exerdscd  previously 
by  the  court  of  Rome,  was  transferred  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  certain  ecclesiastical  persons  having  been  declared 
by  a  previous  statute  (1529)  to  be  entitled  to  such  dispensations. 
The  system  of  pluralities  carried  with  it,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, systematic  non-residence  on  the  part  of  many  incum- 
bents, and  delegation  of  their  spiritual  duties  in  respect  of  their 
cures  of  soub  to  assistant  curates.  The  evils  attendant  on  this 
system  were  found  to  be  so  great  that  the  Pluralities  Act  1838 
was  passed  to  abridge  the  holding  of  benefices  in  plurality, 
and  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should  hold  under  any 
circumstances  more  than  two  benefices,  and  this  privilege 
was  made  subject  to  the  restriction  that  his  benefices  were 
within  ten  statute  miles  of  each  other.  By  the  Pluralities  Act 
1850,  the  restriction  was  further  narrowed,  so  that  no  spiritual 
person  could  hold  two  benefices  except  the  churches  of  such 
benefices  were  within  three  miles  of  each  other  by  the  nearest 
road,  and  the  annual  value  of  one  of  such  benefices  did  not 
exceed  £100.  By  this  statute  th6  term  benefice  is  defined  to 
mean  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  and  no  other,  and  therein  to 
comprehend  all  parishes,  perpetual  curades,  donatives,  endowed 
public  chapds,  parochial  chapelries  and  chapelries  or  districts 
belonging  or  reputed  to  bdong,  or  annexed  or  reputed  to  be 
annexed,  to  any  church  or  chapcL  The  Pluralities  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act  1885,  however,  enacted  that,  by  dispensation  from  the 
archbishop,  two  benefices  could  be  held  together,  the  churches 
of  which  are  within  four  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  annual  Value 
of  one  of  which  does  not  exceed  £200. 

All  benefices  except  those  under  the  dear  annual  value  of  £50 
pay  their  first  fruits  (one  year's  profits)  and  tenths  (of  yearly 
profits)  to  Queen  Anne's  Boimty  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  [xx>rer  clergy.  Tbeir  profits  during  vacation 
bdong  to  the  next  incumbent.  Tithe  rent  charge  attached  to  a 
benefice  is  relieved  from  payment  of  one-half  of  the  agricultural 
rates  assessed  thereon.  Benefices  may  be  exchanged  by  agree- 
ment between  incumbents  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary,  and 
they  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  ordinary,  be  united 
or  dissolved  after  being  united.  They  may  also  be  charged  with 
the  repayment  of  money  laid  out  for  their  permanent  advantage, 
and  be  augmented  wholly  by  the  medium  of  (2ueen  Anne's 
Bounty. 

A  benefice  is  avoided  or  vacated — (i)  oy  oeath;  (2)  by  resigna- 
tion, if  the  bishop  is  willing  to  accept  the  resignation:  by  the  In- 


cumbents' ResignatioaActx87x,  Amendment  Act  1887,  any  cfeify- 
man  who  has  been  an  incumbent  of  one  benefice  continuously  for 
seven  years,  and  is  incapadtatcd  by  permanent  mental  or  bodily 
infirmities  from  fulfilling  his  duties,  may,  if  the  bishop  thinks  fit, 
have  a  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  fitness  of  fais 
resigm'ng;  and  if  the  commission  report  in  favour  of  his  resid- 
ing, he  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  (or,  if  that  is  refused, 
with  the  consent  of  the  ardibishop)  resign  the  cure  of  soub  icto 
the  bishop's  hands,  and  have  assigned  to  him,  out  of  the  bencfin, 
a  retiring-pension  not  exceeding  one-third  of  its  annual  value, 
which  is  recoverable  as  a  debt  from  his  successor;  (3)  by  cesska. 
upon  the  clerk  being  instituted  to  another  benefice  or  some  otkr 
preferment  incompatible  with  it;  (4)  by  deprivation  and  sesteoce 
of  an  ecdesiastical  court;  under  the  Qergy  Disdpllne  Act  iSg:, 
an  incumbent  who  has  b^n  convicted  of  offences  against  the  bw 
of  bastardy,  or  against  whom  judgment  has  been  given  in  a 
divorce  or  matrimonial  cause,  is  deprived,  nnd  on  being  foaoi 
guilty  in  the  consistory  court  of  immorality  or  ecdesiasticai 
offences  (not  in  respect  of  doctrine  or  ritual),  he  may  be  deprived 
or  suspended  or  declared  incapable  of  preferment;  (5)  by  act  cf 
law  in  consequence  of  simony;  (6)  by  default  of  the  clerk  ia 
neglecting  to  read  publidy  in  the  church  the  Book  of  ComaKn 
Prayer,  and  to  declare  his  assent  thereto  within  two  months  aftex 
his  induction,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  1662. 

See  also  Advowson;  Glebb;  iNcmcBBNT;  Vicak;  aiso  PUIS- 
more,  EccUs.  Law;  Cripps,  Law  of  Ckmrch  and  CUrch 

BENEFICIARY  (from  Lat.  beneficium,  a  benefit),  in  la«,  one 
who  holds  a  benefice;  one  who  is  ben^dally  entitled  to,  or 
interested  in,  property,  i.e.  entitled  to  it  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
not  merely  holding  it  for  othera,  as  does  an  executor  or  trustee. 
In  this  latter  sense  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  cesfact  qtm  trusi,  a 
term  which  it  is  gradiudly  superseding  in  modem  law. 

BENEKE,  FRIBDRICH  BDUARD  (i  798-1854),  Gcraiafl 
psychologist,  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  17th  of  Fd^ruaiy  1705 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Bcriin,  and  served  is  z 
volunteer  in  the  war  of  18x5.  After  studying  theology  uwks 
Schlciermacher  and  Dc  Wctte,  he  turned  to  pure  fttuktsophy, 
studying  particulariy  English  writers  and  the  German  cnodifim 
of  Kantianism,  such  as  Jacobi,  Fries  and  Schopenhauer.  In  i  Sjo 
he  published  his  ErkenntnUslehre^  his  Erfakrungssedcelckre  fi& 
Grundlage  aUes  Wissens,  and  his  inaugural  dissertation  Dt:  Vtrit 
Philosophiae  Iniliis.  His  marked  of^x)sition  to  the  pht!<i5ophy 
of  Hegel,  then  dominant  in  Berlin,  was  shown  mote  deariy  iz  the 
short  tract,  Neue  Crundkgung  nr  Hdaphysik  (1822).  intended 
to  be  the  programme  for  his  lectures  as  privat-docent,  and  ir.  the 
able  treatise,  Crundlegungtur  Pkysik  der  SUUn  (1S22),  writtsi,  h 
direct  antagonism  to  Kant's  Melapkysk  of  Etkia,  to  deduce 
ethical  principles  from  a  basis  of  empirical  feeling.  In  i$s3  bis 
lectures  were  prohibited  at  Berlin,  according  to  his  own  bc'.id 
through  the  influence  of  Hcgd  with  the  Prussian  authorities,  vfao 
also  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  chair  from  the  Saxoa 
govcnunent.  He  retired  to  GSttingen,  lectured  there  for  some 
years,  and  was  then  allowed  to  return  to  Berlin.  In  1832  he 
recdved  an  appointment  as  professor  extraordinaius  in  the 
university,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death.  On  the  ist 
of  March  1854  he  disappeared,  and  more  than  two  years  later  his 
remains  were  found  in  the  canal  near  Charlottenbuxg.  There  was 
some  suspidon  that  he  had  committed  suidde  in  a  fit  of  nccLd 
depression. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Benete's  system  consists,  first, 
in  the  fimmess  with  which  he  maintained  that  in  empirical 
psychology  is  to  be  found  the  basis  of  all  philosophy;  ard 
secondly,  in  his  ri^d  treatment  of  mental  phenomena  by  the 
genetic  method.  According  to  him,  the  pcriected  mind  is  a 
development  from  simple  dements,  and  the  first  ptobtea  cf 
philosophy  is  the  determination  of  these  eJemcats  and  <tf  the 
processes  by  which  the  development  takes  place.  In  his  Sc^t 
Psyck<dog}e  (essays  iii.,  viiL  and  ix.),  he  defied  his  poatkn  «it.H 
regard  to  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  both  thrre 
and  in  the  introduction  to  his  Lekrbuek  signalled  as  the  raogrent 
stages  in  the  progress  of  psychology  the  negation  of  innate  idcns 
by  Locke,  and  of  faculties,  in  the  ordinaxy  accqttatiqn  of  the 
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torn,  by  Hsbut.  The  nnt  ilep  mi  hii  own;  he  iniited  that 
psydiBiogy  mint  be  treated  as  one  of  the  natunl  sdeDcxs.  Aj  is 
[tKCJKwitb  them,  [tscoatenl  isgiveD  by  expenence  alooe,  and 
diStn  from  tbein  ooJy  in  being  the  object  of  the  iatemal  as 
cppwed  to  the  exterzial  lensc-  But  by  thji  Benckc  in  no  wise 
Dieaii  t  A  psycholo^  founded  on  physiology.  These  two  sciences, 
m  hi?  opinion,  had  quite  distinct  provinces  and  gave  no  mutual 
•ssislancc.  Just  as  little  heJp  is  to  be  expected  from  tlie  science 
at  ttit  body  as  from  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  both  of  which 
had  been  pressed  by  flerbaiL  into  the  service  of  psychology.  The 
Hut  method  of  study  is  that  applied  with  so  much  sucnss  in  the 
physicaJ  sciences — critical  examination  of  the  given  eiperience, 

pcKcived,  but  ate  nevertheless  hypotheses  nccesury  to  accoiiat 
lor  tlie  facts.    (See  on  method,  Nan  Psyck.,  essay  i.) 

SiartiiK  from  the  two  aisiiinplians  thit  Ilicre  it  iHlhing.  or  at 
Irail  DO  lomKd  product,  iniulc  in  the  mind,  and  that  definite 
fvuliiei  do  sot  onnjially  eaisl.  and  from  the  fact  thai  duc  minds 
Hivnhelni  actually  have  a  definite  content  and  dcfiiiile  node*  of 
af lioa  BcqfIk  prooeds  to  state  somewhat  dofmatlcally  his  ecieiw 
tiAcalJy  Rrifiahle  hypotheses  aa  to  the  priiahin  awdnion  of  the 
Hul  aad  tlie  Ian  according  to  which  it  developa.  Oiicinally  the 
»<if  it  pDiHaeed  of  or  is  anlmmeDie  variety  of  powers,  uculties  or 
fmtt  (emnptions  which  Benelie,  in  opposition  to  Herbatt,  holdi  to 
^ '     ccapbpicaTfv  justifiable),  differing  from  oiie  aaotlier  only 


acity.  vivacity,  receptivity  aiHl  groordiw.    These  primitive  irn- 
(trial  forces,  so  cloaely  unitedas  toform l>utonel3elng(esaei 

..:.-j-c-:. 1 — m  throiKh  the  action  upon  tliem  of  i/t 

er  worloT   This  action  of.extemal  imj 


tiani  whkh  are  appropriated  by  the  iotemat  powers  !■  the  first 
fimdinKntsI  proccH  in  the  cenesit  of  the  eonqdtted  mind.  If  the 
uoioD  dI  unpretsion  and  (acuity  be  suRiciendy  strong,  consdoutnest 


btiin.tobel 


cd.    These  primitive  sensations, 


6niip  uoity.  have  been  educatt ,  — ,- -  -. 

pcricoce  it  muit  be  coiKluded  that  a  second  fundame 
ijTTtuantly  gDine  on,  via.  the  larmaliOTi  of  new  po 
«s  place  princip^liy  during  sleep.    The  third  and  moi 


KQIal  property,  Jnonfy,  it  sinks  back  as  a 
iKHniaoess.  wfience  it  may  be  recalled  by  th 
wther  stimulus,  or  by  the  attraction  towar 
val^  elements  or  oewly-formed  original  po 
I  the  Sowim  over  of  the  movable  clcinents 
conceptions  in  Beoeke's  psychology^  by  m 
rationale  of  reproduction  and  association,  i 
all  the  formed  Acuities  are  simply  devdo 
,    Lastly,  similar  lonn 


jmilarity,  attract  o 


t  another  or  tend  to 


.  All  psychical  phenomena  ut  explicable  1w  llie  relation  of  impres- 

process  of  mental  development  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  the  action 
■id  interaction  of  the  above  limpW  laws-  In  seneml  this  growth 
nuy  be  so  id  to  lake  the  dirKtion  of  rendering  more  and  more  definite 

•cli.hies  of  the  primarjT faculties.  Vhus  tbe'mMt™  of  The 
iriEi  {iinHlithg  EmpfiHdunreni',  concepts  arc  loTined  from  intuiiionH 
tf  mdividuali  by  the  atlraction  ^the ' ' -■ 


al  property  of  tenacity  possessed  by  ihc  orrgirial  Iscultt 
':-■--"  •"• — n  ihe  great  cbacs.  Knowledge,  Fecli 


rrldiiana  of  faculty  am 
This  is  the  groundi 
arelully  compared    • 


prledee.  Feci  ins 
philosophy.     It  thould  be 


IrjeAS).  In  logic,  inctaphysjcs  and  ethics 
■re  lutufally  dependent  on  his  psychology. 
Tbe  s^l  value  of  BeiKkeV  work.,  aa  t 
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scattered  throughout  them.    As  a  complete  ejtpTanai ^, 

facta,  the  theory  seems  defective.    The  original  hypothesn,  p> 

to  Beneke,  on  which  the  whole  depends,  ore  liatiily  assumed  and 

impirical  theories  of  mental  devdapment.  the  higher  categories 
'—  -'■-'■ -' -  -"^ result  from  the  simple 


e  defect  appears  j  1  the  aeeount  of  ethical  judEment;  . 
ndoubtedly    hii    minute    ..luly&ii  of    Eer 


iBhed  large  ti. 


Hind  may  be 
his  aouAaa 
hypotheies. 


rite.™''e?'- 

idufitm.,.     ,        .         -       -     ,---, ,,. 

likrlmti  icr  Piyckalaiu  i';;);  UOapkyiik  lad  Rdiptnuplala- 
lophit  (1840);  Du  una  ,  .tihaiofit  (1S4]):  Promallldu  Pn- 
ikokiU  Oder  SaUnUliri  in  ...  ,hrjxildaii[  auf  dm  lAen  (Ifljl). 

Amorrg  German  wnterA.  .  !io.  though  not  professed  followers  of 
Beneke,  liave  been  l^rgel'  nM^j^Deed  by  him,  may  be  mentioned 
(Jebcrweg  and  Karl  FartI    1-  ^iSoA-ifitii).    In  England,  perhaps. 


kMic  nil  NnU 
and  G.  Rauc. 

Freml,  Flemi.h 
0/  Ptydulety  tl 


rviiSauchaft 


•i^pliy). 


■  i;,--uill  (Lcipiifi,  ll 

-  .Siircxfebe  F.  E.  Bmkii  (resi): 
^\'l,'Bbadcn,  ItEoS,  with  biography  ,^- 
.  /.  E.  Bcnrtii  Ltbtn  uaiPkiloi. 

t\):  on  his  theory 

uilHalle.  I90i);o 


J):  Joh 
andUsI 


.  r890.  wiih 

ledge,  H,  Kenner,  finikl 
imphysics.  Z>ie  UcULfkyiik 

- ,  ■903I:  Braudt.  Butttc. 

Hii  Pkilesspky  {Hct  York.  1895^:  Falckenberg.  Hiit. 
.  trans.,  la^jh  and  H.  Kodding,  HiiL  o]  UaS.  Phii. 


BENfiTT.  ETHELDRED  (i;;6- 
English  wotnen  geotogiits,  the 


It  Norto 


Housi 


I  WiTDiinsi 


aughlei  of  Thomas 
■om  in  x^^6.  Latec 
in  Willsbire 
led  herself  K 
collecting  and  studying  the  fossil!  of  het  n, 
contributed  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  County 
of  Wilts  "  to  Sir  R.  C.  Koare's  Cirufily  Hiilory,  and  a  Umiled 

(1S31}  and  privately  distributed.    She  died  00  the  nth  o[ 
January    1845. 

BENEVENTO,  a  town  and  aichiopiscopal  see  of  Campania, 


Italy,  c 


1  of  the 
xt  N.E.  I 
It  the  con 


:  of  the  I 


a  hill  41 


n.  byra 


I  ft.  above 


n  thes 


coi 


Iheancienl  Benevenlum.  originally  Maleventum  or  Maluentum. 
supposed  in  the  imperial  period  to  have  been  founded  by  Dio- 
medes.  It  was  the  chief  los-n  of  the  Satnnitcs.  »ha  took  refuge 
here  after  their  defeat  by  the  Romans  in  3r4  B.C.  It  appears  not 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  btter  until  I>yirhus's  absence 
in  Sicily,  but  served  them  as  a  base  of  operations  in  the  bsl 
campaign  against  him  in  17s  n.c.  A  Latin  colony  was  planted 
then  in  168  B.C..  and  it  was  then  that  the  name  was  changed  lor 
Ihe  sake  of  the  omen,  and  probably  then  that  the  Via  Appia  nas 
eitended  fmm  Capua  to  Benevenlum.  It  remained  In  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  dur  -  -   -     - 


It  line,  which  1 


:o  ihen 


The 


positK 


ntioncd,  and  the  m 


J2S 


BENEVOLENCE— BENFEY 


A.D.  54a.  After  the  Social  War  it  became  a  municipium  and 
under  Augustus  a  colony.  Being  a  meeting  point  of  six  main 
roads,'  it  was  much  visited  by  travellers.  Its  importance  is 
vouched  for  by  the  many  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  possesses, 
of  which  the  most  famous  is  the  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honour 
of  Ttajan  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  in  a.o.  1x4,  with 
important  reliefs  relating  to  its  history  (E.  Petersen  in 
Rdmische  liiUeiltmgenf  1892,  241;  A.  von  Domaszewzki  in 
Jakreskefle  des  Osterreick.  archSologischen  Tnstituls,  it.,  1899, 173). 
There  are  also  o)nsiderable  remains  of  the  andent  theatre,  a 
large  cryptoporticus  297  ft.  long  known  as  the  ruins  of  Santi 
Quaranta,  and  probably  an  emporium  (according  to  Meomartini, 
the  portion  preserved  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole,  which  once 
measured  1791  ft.  in  length)  and  an  ancient  brick  arch  (called 
the  Arco  del  Sacramento),  while  below  the  town  is  the  Ponte 
Lebroso,  a  bridge  of  the  Via  Appia  over  the  Sabbato,  and  along 
the  road  to  Avellino  are  remains  of  thermae.  Many  inscriptions 
and  andent  fragments  may  be  seen  built  into  the  houses;  in 
front  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  is  a  bull  in  red  Egyptian 
granite,  and  in  the  Piazza  Papiniano  the  fragments  of  two 
Egyptian  obelisks  erected  in  a.d.  88  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Isis  in  honour  of  Domitian.  In  1903  the  fotmdations  of  this 
temple  were  discovered  close  to  the  Arch  of  Trajan,  and  many 
fragments  of  fine  sculptures  in  both  the.  Egyptian  and  the 
Greco-Roman  style  belonging  to  it  were  found.  They  had 
apparently  been  used  as  the  foundation  of  a  portion  of  the  dty 
wall,  reconstructed  in  a.d.  663  under  the  fear  of  an  attack  by 
Constans,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  the  temple  having  been 
destroyed  under  the  influence  of  the  bishop,  St  Barbatus,  to 
provide  the  necessary  material  (A.  Meomartini,  O.  Marucchi 
and  L.  Savignoni  in  NottMte  degli  Scavi,  1904,  107  sqq.).  Not 
long  after  it  had  been  sacked  by  Totila  Benevento  became  the 
seat  of  a  powerful  Lombard  duchy  and  continued  to  be  inde- 
pendent until  X053,  when  the  emperor  Henry  III.  ceded  it  to 
"Leo  IX.  in  exchange  for  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg;  and  it 
continued  to  be  a  papal  possession  until  x8o6,  when  Napoleon 
granted  it  to  Talleyrand  with  the  title  of  prince.  In  181 5  it 
returned  to  the  papacy,  but  was  united  to  Italy  in  1 860.  Manfred 
lost  his  life  in  X  266  in  battle  with  Charles  of  Anjou  not  far  from 
the  town.  Much  damage  has  been  done  by  earthquakes  from 
time  to  time.  The  church  of  S.  Sofia,  a  circular  edifice  of  about 
760,  now  modernized,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  six 
ancient  columns,  is  a  relic  of  the  Lombard  period;  it  has  a  fine 
doister  of  the  xsth  century  constructed  in  part  of  fragments  of 
earlier  buildings;  while  the  cathedral  with  its  fine  arcaded 
facade  and  incomplete  square  campanile  (begun  in  1279)  dates 
from  the  9th  century  and  was  rebuilt  in  x  x  x  4.  The  bronze  doors, 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  are  good;  they  may  bdong  to  the 
beginnixig  of  the  X3th  century.  The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica,  the  double  aisles  being  borne  by  andent  columns,  and 
contains  ambones  and  a  candelabrum  of  13x1,  the  former  resting 
on  columns  supported  by  lions,  and  decorated  with  reliefs  and 
coloured  marble  mosaic.  The  castle  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
town  was  erected  in  the  X4th  century. 

Benevento  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Naples  to  Foggia, 
and  has  branch  lines  to  Campobasso  and  to  Avellino. 

See  A.  Meomanini,  Monumenti  •  open  d'Arte  di  Beneeento  (Bene- 
vento, 1899);    T.  Ashby,  Milanges  de  VUoU  fraufaiu,  1903. 416. 

(T.  As.) 
BBNEVOLBNCE  (Lat  bene,  well,  and  volens,  wishing),  a  term 

for  an  act  of  kindness,  or  a  gift  of  money,  or  goods,  but  used  in  a 
special  sense  to  indicate  sums  of  money,  disguised  as  gifts,  which 
were  extorted  by  various  English  kings  from  their  subjects, 
without  consent  of  parliament.  Among  the  numerous  jnethods 
which  have  been  adopted  by  sovereigns  everywhere  to  obtain 
support  from  their  people,  that  of  demanding  gifts  has  frequently 
found  a  place,  and  consequently  it  is  the  word  and  not  the  method 
which  is  peculiar  to  English  history.  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II. 
*  These  were  (l)  the  prolongation  of  the  Via  Appia  from  Capua. 
(2)  its  continuation  to  Tarcntum  and  Bnindisium,  of  which  there 
were  two  different  lines  between  Bcneventum  and  Aquilonia  at 
different  dates  (see  Appia,  Via),  (3)  the  Via  Traiana  to  Bnindisium 
by  Herdoniae,  (4)  the  road  to  Tclesia  and  Acsernia,  (5)  the  road 
to  Aeaemla  by  Bovianum,  (6)  the  road  to  Abellinum  and  Salemum. 


had  obtained  funds  by  retorting  to  forced  loans,  a  iwartice  whkh 
was  probably  not  unusual  in  earlier  times.  Edward  IV.,  however, 
discarded  even  the  pretence  of  repayment,  and  in  1473  the  word 
henewiience  was  first  used  with  reference  to  a  royal  demand  for  a 
gift.  Edward  was  very  successful  in  these  efforts,  and  as  they 
only  concerned  a  limited  number  of  persons  he  did  not  incur 
serious  unpopularity.  But  when  Richard  IIL  sought  to  emubte 
his  brother's  example,  protests  were  made  whidi  led  to  the 
passing  of  an  act  of  pariiament  in  X484  abolishing  bcnevoicnces 
as  "  new  and  unlawful  inventions."  About  the  same  time  the 
Chronide  of  Croyland  referred  to  a  benevolence  as  a  "  nova  et 
inaudita  impositio  muneris  ut  per  benevolentiam  quilibet  daret 
id  quod  vellet,  immo  verius  quod  noUet."  In  spite  of  this  tct 
Richard  demanded  a  further  benevolence;  but  it  was  Henry  \1L 
who  made  the  most  extensive  use  of  this  system.  In  1491  he  seat 
out  commissioners  to  obtain  gifts  of  money,  and  in  1496  an  act 
of  parliament  enforced  payment  of  the  sums  promised  00  this 
occasion  under  penalty  of  imprisoimient  Henry's  cfaancelkr, 
Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  traditional 
author  of  a  method  of  raising  money  by  baievoknces  known  as 
"  Morton's  Fork."  If  a  man  lived  economically,  it  was  reasoned 
he  was  saving  Toxmey  and  could  afford  a  present  for  the  king.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  lived  sumptuously,  he  was  evidently  wealthy 
and  could  likewise  afford  a  gift.  Henry  VIL  obtained  consider- 
able sums  of  money  in  this  maimer;  and  in  1545  Henry  Mil. 
demanded  a  "  loving  contribution  "  from  all  who  possessed  lain^ 
worth  not  less  than  forty  shillings  a  year,  or  chattels  to  the  value 
of  £15;  and  those  who  refused  to  make  payment  were  sanunoiKd 
before  the  privy  council  and  pimished.  Elizabeth  took  bans 
which  were  often  repaid;  and  in  X614  James  I.  ordered  the 
sheriffs  and  magistrates  in  each  county  and  borou^  to  collect  a 
general  benevolence  from  all  persons  of  ability,  aind  with  soae 
difficulty  about  £40,000  was  collected.  Four  counties  had,  how- 
ever, distinguished  themselves  by  protests  against  this  demaad, 
and  the  act  of  Richard  III.  had  been  dted  by  various  objectoa. 
Representatives  from  the  four  counties  were  accordingly  caBed 
before  the  privy  council,  where  Sir  Edward  Coke  defoKied  the 
action  of  the  king,  quoted  the  Tudor  precedents  and  uigcd  ihxt 
the  act  of  X484  was  to  prevent  exactions,  xiot  voluntary  gifts  sach 
as  James  hzA  requestni.  Subsequently  Oliver  St  John  was  fined 
and  imprisoned  for  nuUdng  a  violent  protest  against  the  besc^ 
volence,and  on  the  occasion  of  his  trial  Sir  Francis  Bacon  defended 
the  request  for  money  as  voluntary.  In  x6x  5  an  attempt  to  euct 
a  benevolence  in  Ireland  failed,  and  in  1620  it  was  decided  to 
demand  one  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate.  Circular  lettcn 
were  sent  out,  punishments  were  inflicted,  but  many  excuses  were 
made  and  only  about  £34,000  was  contributed.  In  x  61  x  a  further 
attempt  was  made,  judges  of  assize  and  others  were  ordered  to 
press  for  contributions,  and  wealthy  men  were  called  before  the 
privy  council  and  asked  to  name  a  sum  at  which  to  be  rated. 
About  £88,000  was  thus  raised,  and  in  X622  William  Flcnncs,  tst 
Viscount  Saye  and  Sde,  was  imprisoned  for  six  months  for 
protesting.  This  was  the  hist  time  benevolences  were  actcilly 
collected,  although  in  X622  and  X625  it  was  |Ht>poaed  to  nise 
money  in  this  manner.  In  X633  Charles  I.  consented  to  coCtct 
a  benevolence  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  for  Charles 
Louts,  the  son  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  but  ik>  further  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  out  the  project. 

See  W.  Stubbs.  ConstUiUumal  History  ef  EugUni,  vol.  SL  (Oxfod. 
1895) ;  H.  Hallam,  Constitutional  History  ofEn^nd.  voL  i.  (Londca 
1855);  T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  English  Omstitvtiomel  His!^ 
(London,  1896) ;  S.  R.  Gardiner.  Hisiory-^  Emjiand,  passim  QLomdou 
'893)« 

BENFBY.THBODOR  (x8o9-t88x),  German  phiMogist,  son  of 
a  Jewish  trader  at  NSrten,  near  GOttingen,  was  bom  on  the  sSth 
of  January  1809.  Although  originally  designed  for  the  medical 
profession,  his  taste  for  philology  was  awakened  by  a  careftd 
instruction  in  Hebrew  which  he  recdved  from  his  fiather.  After 
brilliant  studies  at  Gdttingen  he  spent  a  year  at  Munich,  where 
he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  lectures  of  Schelling  and  Thiersch, 
and  afterwards  settled  as  a  Ceacher  in  FrankforL  His  panaits 
were  at  first  chiefly  dassical,  and  his  attention  was  diverted  to 
Sanskrit  by  an  acddental  wager  that  be  would  learn  enough  of 
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the  language  in  a  few  wedcs  to  be  able  to  review  a  new  book  upon 
it  This  feat  he  accomplished,  and  rivalled  in  later  yeazB  when 
be  learned  Russian  in  order  to  translate  V.  P.  Vaailev's  woA  on 
Buddhism.  For  the  time,  however,  his  labours  were  chiefly  in 
classical  and  Semitic  philology.  At  Gdttingen,  whither  he  had 
returned  as  privat-docent,  he  wrote  a  little  work  on  the  names  of 
the  Hebrew  months,  proving  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
Persian,  prepared  the  great  article  on  India  in  Erxh  and  Grdber's 
Encyclopaedia^  and  published  from  1839  to  1843  the  Lexicou  of 
Creek  RooU  which  gained  him  the  Volney  prise  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  From  this  time  his  attention  was  principally  given 
to  Sanskrit.  He  published  in  1848  his  edition  of  the  Sama^veda\ 
in  i8s2~x8s4  his  Manual  ofSanskril^  comprising  a  grammar  and 
cbrestoraathy;  in  1858  his  practical  Sanskrit  grammar,  after- 
wards translated  into  English;  and  in  1859  his  edition  of  the 
PofUscka  Tatitraf  with  an  extensive  dissertation  on  the  fables 
and  mythologies  of  primitive  nations.  AU  these  worics  had  been 
produced  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  the  government, 
whether  from  parsimony  or  from  prejudice  against  a  Jew, 
refusing  to  make  any  substantial  addition  to  his  small  salary 
as  eztra-pcofessor  at  the  university.  At  length,  in  i86a,  the 
growing  appreciation  <tf  foreign  scholars  shamed  it  into  making 
him  an  ordinary  professor,  and  in  1866  Benfey  published  the 
laborious  work  by  which  he  is  on  the  whole  best  known,  his 
great  Sanskrit- English  Didionary,  In  1869  he  wrote  a  l^story 
of  German  philological  research,  especially  Oriental,  during  the 
19th  century.  In  1878  his  jubilee  as  doctor  was  celebrated  by 
the  publication  of  a  volume  of  philological  essays  dedicated  to 
him  and  written  by  the  first  scholars  in  Germany.  He  had 
designed  to  dose  his  literary  labours  by  a  grammar  of  Vedic 
Sanskrit,  and  was  actively  preparing  it  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  illness,  idiicb  terminated  in  his  death  at  GOttingen  on  the 
a6thof  June  x88r. 

A  collection  of  his  various  writings  was  published  in  1890,  prefaced 
by  a  memoir  by  hit  ton. 

BEMOAU  a  province  of  British  India,  bounded  on  the  E..by 
the  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  boundary  line 
being  the  Madhumati  river  and  the  Ganges;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  Madras;  on  the  W.  by  the  Central  Provinces 
and  United  Provinces;  and  on  the  N.  by  Nepal  and  Sikkim. 
It  has  an  area  of  i4if58o  aq.  m.  and  a  population  of  54,096,806. 
It  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Behar,  Orissa  and  Chota  Nagpur, 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  Ganges  valley,  but  without  the 
provinces  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Bengal;  and  is  divided  into 
the  six  British  divisions  of  the  presidency,  Bhagalpur,  Patna, 
Burdwan,  Chota  Nagpur  and  Orissa,  and  various  native  states. 
The  province  was  reconstituted  in  1905,  when  the  Chittagong, 
Dacca  and  Rajshahi  divisions,  the  district  of  Malda  and  the  state 
of  Hill  Tippera  were  transferred  from  Bengal  to  a  new  province, 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam;  the  five  Hindi-speaking  states  of 
Chota  Nagpur,  namely  Chang  Bhakar,  Korea,  Sirguja,  Udaipur 
and  Jashpur,  were  transferned  from  Bengal  to  the  Central 
Provinces;  and  Sambalpur  and  the  five  Oriya  states  of  Bamra, 
Rairakhol,  Sonpur,  Patna  and  Kalahandi  were  transferred  from 
the  Central  Provinces  to  Bengal.  The  province  of  Bengal, 
therefore,  now  consists  of  the  thirty-three  British  districts  of 
Burdwan,  Birbhum,  Bankura,  Midnapore,  Hugli,  Howrah, 
Twenty-four  Parganas,  Calcutu,  Nadia,  Murshidabad,  Jessore, 
Khulna,  Patna,  Gaya,  Shahabad,  Saran,  Champaran,  Muaaf- 
farpur,  Darbhanga,  Mongbyr,  Bhagalpur,  Pumea,  Santal 
Parganas,  Cuttack,  Balatore,  Angul  and  Khondmals,  Puri, 
Hazariba^f  Ranchl,  Palamau,  Manbhum,  Singhbum  and 
Sambalpur,  and  the  native  states  of  Sikkim  and  the  tributary 
tUtes  of  Orissa  and  Chota  Nagpur. 

The  name  Bengal  is  derived  from'  Sanskrit' geography,  and 
applies  strictly  to  the  country  stretching  southwards  from 
Bhagalpur  to  the  sea.  The  ancient  Banga  formed  one  of  the  five 
outlying  kingdoms  of  Aryan  India,  and  was  practically  conter- 
minous with  the  delta  of  Bengal.  It  derived  its  name,  according 
to  the  etjrmology  of  the  Pundits,  from  a  prince  of  the  Maha- 
bharatA,  to  whose  portion  it  fell  on  the  primitive  partition  of  the 
country  aiiiong,the  Lunar  race  of  Delhi  ^  But.  a  dty  called 


Bangala,  near  Chittagong,  which,  althoos^  now  washed  away; 
is  supposed  to  have  e^ted  in  the  Mahommedan  period,  appears 
to  have  given  the  name  to  the  European  world,  llie  word 
Bangala  was  first  used  by  the  Mussulmans;  and  under  thdr  rule, 
like  the  Banga  of  old  &mskrit  times,  it  applied  specifically  to 
the  Gangetic  ddta,  although  the  later  oonqueitfi  to  the  east  of 
the  Brahmaputra  were  eventually  induded  witnin  iL  In  their 
distribution  of  the  country  for  fiscal  purposes,  it  formed  the 
central  province  of  a  governorship,  with  Behar  on  the  north-west, 
and  Orissa  on  the  south-west,  jointly  ruled  by  one  deputy  of  the 
Delhi  emperor.  Under  the  En^ish  the  name  has  at  cUfferent 
periods  borne  very  different  siffoifications.  Francis  Femandes 
applies  it  to  the  country  from  the  extreme  east  of  Chittagong 
to  Point  Palmyras  in  Orissa,  with  a  coast  line  which  Purchas 
estimates  at  600  m.,  ruiming  inland  for  the  same  distance  and 
watered  by  the  Ganges.  This  territory  would  indude  the 
Mahommedan  province  of  Bengal,  with  parts  of  Behar  and 
Orissa.  The  loose  idea  thus  derived  from  old  voyagers  became 
stereotyped  in  the  ardilves  of  the  East  India  Company.  All  its 
north-eastern  factories,  from  Balasore,  on  the  Orissa  coast,  to 
Patna,  in  the  heart  of  Behar,  bdonged  to  the  *'  Bengal  Estab- 
lishment," and  as  British  conquests  crept  hi^er  up  the  riven,' 
the  term  came  to  be  ai^Iied  to  the  whole  of  northern  India. 
The  presidency  of  Bengal,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  eventually  <induded  all  the  British  territories 
north  of  the  Central  Provinces,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  Punjab.  In  1831 
the  North -Western  Provinces  were  created,  which  are  now 
induded  with  Oudh  in  the  United  Provinces;  and  the  whole 
of  northern  India  il  now  divided  into  the  four  lieutenant- 
governorships  of  the  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces,  Bengal,  and 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Pro- 
vince under  a  commissioner. 

Physical  {^^a^Ay.— Three  sub-provinces  of  the  present 
lieuteiuuit-gpvemorship  of  Bengal— namdy,  Bengal  proper, 
Behar  and  Orissa — consist  of  great  river  vallesrs;  the  fourth, 
Chota  Nagpur,  is  a  mountairwus  region  which  separates  them 
foom  the  central  India  plateau.  Ori^  embraces  the  ridi  deltas 
of  the  Mahanadi  and  the  neighbouring  rivers,  bounded  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  S.E.,  and  walled  in  on  the  N.W.  by  tributory 
hfll  states.  Proceeding  west,  the  sub-province  of  Bengal  proper 
stretches  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  izdand  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  Himalayas.  lu  southern  portion  b  formed  by  the 
ddta  of  the  Ganges;  its  northern  consists  of  the  Ganges  valley. 
Behar  lies  on  the  north-west  of  Bengal  proper,  and  comprises 
the  hi^er  valley  of  the  Ganges  from  the  spot  where  it  issues 
from  the  United  Provinces.  Between  Behar  and  Orissa  lies  the 
province  of  Chota  Nagpur,  of  which  a  portion  was  given  in  1905 
to  the  Central  Provinces.  The  valley  of  the  Ganges,  which  is 
now  divided  between  Bengal  and  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  densely-populated  tracts  of  ooimtry 
hi  the  world.  It  teems  with  every  product  of  nature.  Tea, 
indigo,  turmeric,  lac,  waving  white  fields  of  the  opium-poppy, 
wheat  and  innumerable  grains  and  pulses,  pepper,  ginger,  betd- 
nut,  quinine  and  many  costly  spices  and  drugs,  oil-seeds  of  sorts, 
cotton,  the  sUk  mulberry,  ineidiaustlble  crops  of  jute  and  other 
fibres;  timber,  from  the  feathery  bamboo  and  coroneted  palm 
to  the  iron-hearted  s&l  tree— in  short,  every  vegetable  product 
which  feeds  and  dothes  a  people,  and  enables  it  to  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  abounds.  Nor  is  the  country  destitute  of  mineral 
wealth.  The  districts  near  the  sea  consist  entirely  of  alluvial 
formations;  and,  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  no  substance  so  coarse 
as  gravd  occurs  throughout  the  delta,  or  in  the  heart  4>f  the 
provinces  within  400  m.  of  the  river  mouths. 

The  dimate  varies  from  the  snowy  regions  of  the  Himalajras 
to  the  tropical  vapour-bath  of  the  delta  and  the  burning  winds 
of  Behar.  The  ordinary  range  of  the  thermometer  ^if^^^ 
on  the  plains  is  from  about  52*  F.  hi  the  coldest 
month  to  103^  in  the  shade  in  summer.  A  temperature  bdow 
60**  is  considered  very  cold,  while  with  care  the  temperature  of 
well-built  houses  rarely  exceeds  95"  in  the  hot  weather.  The 
rainfall  varies  from  37  in.  in  Behar  to  about  65  im  in  the  ddta^ 
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Lower  Bengal  exhibits  the  two  typical  stages  In  the  life  of  a 
great  river.  In  the  northern  districts  the  rivers  run  along  the 
valleys,  receive  the  drainage  from  the  country  on 
either  side,  absorb  broad  tributaries  and  rush  forward 
with  an  ever-increasing  volume.  But  near  the  centre  of  the 
provinces  the  rivers  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  their  career. 
Their  main  channels  bifurcate,  and  each  new  stream  so  created 
throws  off  its  own  set  of  distributaries  to  right  and  left  The 
country  which  they  thus  enclose  and  intersect  forms  the  delta 
of  Bengal.  Originally  conquered  by  the  fluvial  deposits  from  the 
sea,  it  now  stretches  out  as  a  vast  dead  level,  in  which  the  rivers 
find  their  velocity  checked,  and  their  current  no  longer  able  to 
carry  along  the  silt  which  they  have  brought  down  from  northern 
India.  The  streams,  accordingly,  deposit  their  alluvial  burden 
in  their  channels  and  upon  their  banks,  so  that  by  degrees  their 
beds  rise  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  coixatry.  In  this 
way  the  rivers  in  the  delta  slowly  build  themselves  up  into 
canals,  which  every  autumn  break  through  or  overflow  their 
margins,  and  leave  their  silt  upon  the  adjacent  flats.  Thousands 
of  square  miles  in  Lower  Bengal  annuaUy  receive  a  top-dressing 
of  virgin  soU  from  the  Himalayas, — ^a  ^stem  of  natural  manuring 
which  renders  elaborate  tillage  a  waste  of  labour,  and  defies  the 
utmost  power  of  over-cropping  to  exhaust  its  fertility.  As  the 
rivers  creep  farther  down  the  delta,  they  become  more  and 
more  sluggish,  and  their  bifurcations  and  interlacings  more  com- 
plicated. The  last  scene  of  all  is  a  vast  amphibious  wilderness  of 
swamp  and  forest,  amid  whose  solitudes  their  network  of 
channels  insensibly  merges  into  the  sea.  The  rivers,  finally 
checked  by  the  sea,  deposit  their  remaining  silt,  wbkh  emerges 
as  banks  or  blunted  promontories,  or,  after  a  year's  battling 
with  the  tide,  adds  a  few  feet  or  it  may  be  a  few  inches  to  the 
foreshore. 

The  Ganges  gives  to  the  country  its  peculiar  character  and 
aspecL  About  200  m.  from  its  mouth  it  spreads  out  into 
numerous  branches,  forming  a  large  delta,  composed,  where  it 
borders  on  the  sea,  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  running 
through  the  dense  forests  of  the  Sundarbans,  and  exhibiting 
during  the  annual  inundation  the  appearance  of  an  immense  sea. 
At  this  time  the  rice  fields  to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds  of 
square  miles  are  submerged.  The  scene  presents  to  a  European 
eye  a  panorama  of  singular  novelty  and  interest — rice  fields 
covered  with  water  to  a  great  depth;  the  ears  of  grain  floating 
on  the  surface;  the  stupendous  embankments,  which  restrain 
without  altogether  preventing  the  excesses  of  the  intmdations; 
and  peasants  going  out  to  their  daily  work  with  their  cattle  in 
canoes  or  on  rafts.  The  navigable  streams  which  fall  into  the 
Ganges  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction  and  afi^ord  great 
facilities  for  internal  communication.  In  many  parts  boats  can 
approach  by  means  of  lakes,  rivulets  and  water-courses  to  the 
door  of  almost  every  cottage.  The  lower  region  of  the  Ganges 
is  the  richest  and  most  productive  portion  of  Bengal,  abounding 
in  valuable  produce.  The  other  principal  rivers  in  Bengal  are 
the  Sone,  Gogra,  Gandak,  Kusi,  Tista;  the  Hugli,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Bhagirathi  and  Jalangi,  and  farther  to  the  west, 
the  Damodar  and  Rupnarayan;  and  in  the  south-west,  the 
Mahanadi  or  great  river  of  Orissa.  In  a  level  country  like 
Bengal,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of  yielding  and  loose  materials,' 
the  courses  of  the  rivers  are  contintuxlly  shifting  from  the  wearing 
away  of  their  different  banks,  or  from  the  water  being  turned 
off  by  obstacles  in  its  course  into  a  different  channel  As  this 
channel  is  gradually  widened  the  old  bed  of  the  river  is  left  dry. 
The  new  channel  into  which  the  river  flows  is  of  course  so  much 
land  lost,  while  the  old  bed  constitutes  an  accession  to  the 
adjacent  estates.  Thus,  one  man's  property  is  diminished, 
while  that  of  another  is  enlarged  or  improved;  and  a  distinct 
branch  of  jurisprudence  has  grown  up,  the  particular  province 
of  which  is  the  definition  and  regulation  of  the  alluvial  rights 
alike  of  private  property  and  of  the  state. 

Geology. — The  greater  part  of  Bengal  is  occupied  by  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Ganges,  but  in  the  south-west  rises  the 
plateau  of  Chota  Nagpur  composed  chiefly  of  gneissic  rocks. 
.The  great  thickness  of  the  Gangetic  alluvium  is  shown  by  a 


borehole  4t  Calcutta  which  was  carried  to  a  depth  <A  about 
460  ft  below  the  present  levd  of  the  sea  without  entering  any 
marine  deposit.  Over  the  surface  of  the  gneisac  rocks  are 
scattered  numerous  basins  of  Gondwana  bedL  Some  of  these 
are  undoubtedly  fat't'xi  into  their  present  positions,  and  to  thj 
they  owe  their  preservation.  In  the  Rajmahal  HiUs  basaltic 
lava  flows  are  interbedded  with  the  Gondwana  deposits,  and  Id 
the  Karharbari  coalfield  the  Gondwana  beds  are  traversed  by 
dikes  of  mica-peridotite  and  basalt,  which  are  supposed  to  be  cl 
the  same  age  as  the  Rajmahal  lavas.  The  Gondwana  series  b 
economically  of  great  importance.  It  includes  numerous  seaaos 
of  coal,  many  of  which  are  worked  on  an  extensive  scale  {zi 
Giridih,  RaniganJ,  &c.).  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  good,  but 
unfortunately  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  ash,  tbc  avtra^ 
being  as  high  as  27  %. 

People. — In  the  sub-province^  under  the  fieutenant-govcTOMr 
of  Bengal  dwell  a  great  congeries  of  peoples,  of  triddy  dirme 
orig^,  speaking  different  languages  and  representing  fir 
separated  eras  of  civilization.  'Die  province,  in  fact,  became  so 
unwieldy  that  this  was  the  chief  reason  for  its  partition  in  1905. 
The  people  exhibit  every  stage  of  human  progress,  and  every 
type  of  human  enlightenment  and  superstition  from  the  edncaied 
classes  to  primitive  hill  tribes.  On  the  same  bendi  of  a  Cakntta 
college  sit  youths  trained  up  in  the 'strictest  theism,  others 
indoctrinated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Hindu  tiinityand  pantheon, 
with  representatives  of  every  link  in  the  duUn  of  superstitiozt— 
from  the  harmless  offering  of  flowers  before  the  family  god  to 
the  crud  rites  of  Kali,  whose  altars  in  the  most  dvilized  districts 
of  Bengal,  as  latdy  as  the  famine  of  x866,  were  stained  vidi 
human-blood.  Indeed,  the  very  word  Hindu  is  one  ci  absdatcly 
indeterminate  meaning.  The  census  officers  employ  it  as  a 
convenient  generic  to  indude  4?  millions  of  the  population  of 
Bengal,  comprising  dements  of  transparently  distinct  ethnioi 
origin,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  their  language,  oisioeas 
and  xdigious  rites.  But  Hinduism,  understood  even  in  this  vide 
sense,  represents  only  one  of  many  creeds  and  races  found  vitka 
BengaL  The  other  great  historical  cultua,'  n^ich  daring  tl:e 
last  twdve  centuries  did  ior  the  Semitic  peoples  what  Chri>- 
tianity  accomplished  among  the  European  Aryans,  has  von  » 
itself  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  BengaL  The  Mahommedans 
number  some  9,000,000  in  Bengal,  but  the  great  bulk  of  tldr 
numbers  was  transferred  to  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Tkey 
consist  largdy  of  the  original  inha^tants  of  the  country,  vbo 
were  prosdytized  by  the  successive  Pathan  tnd  Mogul  invaaoos. 
In  the  face  of  great  natural  catastrq>bes,  such  as  river  inonda* 
tions,  famines,  tidal  waves  and  cyclones  of  the  lower  pcoricces 
of  Bengal,  the  religkius  instinct  works  with  a  vitality  uakaovi 
in  European  countries.  Until  the  British  govermnent  stepf^i 
in  with  its  police  and  canab  and  railroads,  between  the  pwpfe 
and  what  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  the  deahogs  of 
Providence,  scarcdy  a  year  passed  without  some  terrible  nau- 
f  estation  of  the  power  and  the  wrath  of  God.  M ahratu  invasioas 
from  central  India,  piratical  devastations  on  tlie  sea-board, 
banditti  who  marched  about  the  interior  in  bodies  of  sogooo  inea, 
floods  which  drowned  the  harvests  of  whole  dittikts,  sad 
droughts  in  which  a  third  of  the  population  starved  to  death, 
kept  alive  a  sense  of  human  powerlessness  in  the  fMuence  of  ta 
onmipotent  fate.  Under  the  M^ommedans  a  pestilence  tuned 
the  capital  into  a  silent  wilderness,  never  again  to  be  re-peopled. 
Under  British  rule  it  is  estimated  that  10  mn»io»»f  pecisbed 
within  the  Lower  Provinces  alone  in  the  famine  of  X769-t;;o; 
and  the  first  surveyor-general  of  Bengal  entered  on  Us  maps  a 
tract  of  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  as  bare  of  villages  and 
"  depopulated  by  the  Maghs."  But  since  tlw  advent  of  British 
administration  the  history  of  Bengal  has  substantially  beea  a 
record  of  prosperity;  the  teeming  population  of  its  river  valkj's 
is  one  of  the  densest  in  the  world,  and  the  purdy  agriculiorJ 
districts  of  Saran  and  Muzaffarpur  in  the  Fatna  division  support 
over  Qoo  persons  to  the  square  mik,  4  nnmbtf  hardly  sunassed 
elsewhere  except  in  urban  areas. 

Lqnguage. — Exduding  immigrants  the  languages  ^Mkea  by 
the  people  of  Bengal  bdong  to  one  or  other  of  four  liaguisnc 
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families — Aryan,  Dravidian,  Munda  and  Tibeto-Burman.  Of 
these  the  languages  of  the  Aryan  family  are  by  far  the  most 
important,  being  spoken  by  no  less  than  95  %  of  the  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1901.  The  Aryan  Languages  are  spoken 
in  the  plains  by  almost  the  whole  population;  the  Munda  and 
Dra vidian  in  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  and  adjoining  tracts; 
and  the  Tibeto-Burman  in  Darjeeling,  Sikkim  and  Jalpaiguri. 
The  most  important  Aryan  languages  are  Bengali  (q.v.),  Bihaxi, 
Eastern  Hindi  and  Oriya.  On  the  average  in  the  province, 
before  partition,  out  of  every  1000  persons  538  spoke  Bengali, 
341  Hindi  and  Bihari,  and  79  Oriya.  As  a  rule  Bengali  is  the 
language  of  Bengal  proper,  Hindi  of  Behar  and  Chota  Nagpur, 
and  Oriya  of  Oiissa. 

Agricullure. — ^The  staple  crop  of  the  province  is  rice,  to  which 
about  66  %  of  the  cropped  area  is  devoted.  There  are  three 
harvests  in  the  year — ^the  boro,  or  spring  rice;  dus,  or  autumn 
rice;  and  dman,  or  winter  rice.  Of  these  the  last  or  winter  rice 
is  by  far  the  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  the  great 
harvest  of  the  year.  The  dman  crop  is  grown  on  low  land.  In 
May,  after  the  first  fall  of  rain,  a  nursery  ground  is  ploughed 
three  times,  and  the  seed  scattered  broadcast.  When  the  seed- 
linp  make  their  appearance  another  field  is  prepared  for  trans- 
planting. By  this  time  the  rainy  season  has  thoroughly  set  in, 
and  the  field  is  dammed  up  so  as  to  retain  the  water.  It  is  then 
repeatedly  ploughed  until  the  water  becomes  worked  into  the 
soil,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  thick  mud.  The  young  rice  is  then 
taken  from  the  nursery,  and  transplanted  in  rows  about  9  in. 
aparL  Aman  rice  is  much  more  extensively  cultivated  than  dus, 
and  in  favourable  years  is  the  most  valuable  crop,  but  being 
sown  in  low  lands  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  excessive  rain- 
fall. Harvest  takes  place  in  December  or  January.  Aus  rice  is 
generally  sown  on  high  ground.  The  field  is  ploughed  when  the 
early  rains  set  in,  ten  or  twelve  times  over,  till  the  soil  is  reduced 
nearly  to  dust,  the  seed, being  sown  broadcast  in  April  or  May. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  reach  6  in.  in  height,  the  land  is 
harrowed  for  the  purpose  of  thinning  the  crop  and  to  dear  it  of 
weeds.  The  crop  is  harvested  in  August  or  September.  Boro,  or 
spring  rice,  is  cultivated  on  low  marshy  land,  being  sown  in  a 
nursery  in  October,  transplanted  a  month  later,  and  harvested 
in  March  and  April.  An  indigenous  description  of  rice,  called  uri 
or  jar adkdHf  grows  in  certain  marshy  tracts.  The  grain  is  very 
small,  and  is  gathered  for  consumptioii  only  by  the  poorest. 
AVheat  forms  an  important  food  staple  in  Behar,  whence  there  is 
a  considerable  export  to  Calcutta.  Oil-seeds  are  very  largely 
grown,  particularly  in  Behar.  The  principal  oil-seeds  are  sarisha 
(mustard),  til  (scsamum)  and  tisi  or  masina  (linseed).  Jute  (pat 
or  kosta)  forms  a  very  important  commercial  staple  of  Bengal. 
The  cultivation  of  this  crop  has  rapidly  increased  of  late  years. 
Its  principal  seat  of  cultivation,  however,  is  Eastern  Bengal, 
wher^  the  superior  varieties  are  grown.  The  crop  grows  on 
either  high  or  low  lands,  is  sown  in  April  and  cut  in  August. 
Apart  from  the  quantity  exported  and  the  quantity  made  up  by 
hand,  it  supports  a  prosperous  mill  industry,  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta  and  Howrah.  In  1905  there  were  thirty-six 
jute  mills  in  the  province  and  2^  million  acres  were  cropped. 
The  value  of  jute  and  of  the  goods  manufactured  from  it  re- 
presents more  than  a  third  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  trade 
of  Calcutta.  Indigo  used  to  be  an  important  crop  carried  on 
with  European  capital  in  Behar,  but  of  late  years  the  industry 
has  almost  been  destroyed  by  the  invention  of  artificial  indigo. 
Tea  cultivation  is  the  other  great  industry  carried  on  by  European 
capital,  but  that  is  chiefly  confined  to  Assam,  the  industry  in 
Darjccling  and  the  Dwars  being  on  a  small  scale.  Opium  is 
grown  in  Behar  with  its  head  station  at  Patna.  The  cultivation 
of  the  cinchona  plant  in  Bengal  was  introduced  as  an  experiment 
about  1 863,  and  is  grown  on  government  plantations  in  Darjeeling. 

Mineral  Products. — ^The  chief  mineral  product  in  Bengal  is  coal, 
which  disputes  with  the  gold  of  Mysore  for  the  place  of  premier 
importance  in  the  mining  industries  of  India.  The  most  import- 
ant mine  in  point  of  area;  accessibility  and  output  is  Raniganj, 
with  an  area  of  500  sq.  m.  Another  of  rising  importance  is  that  of 
Jhenia,  with  an  area  of  200  sq.  m.,  which  is  situated  only  16  m.  to 


the  west  of  Raniganj;  while  Daltonganj  also  has  an  area  of  200 
sq.  m.  The  small  coalfield  of  Karharbari  with  an  area  of  only 
zi  sq.  m.  yields  the  best  coal  in  Bengal.  Besides  these  four 
coalfields  there  are  twenty-five  others  of  various  sizes,  which  are 
only  in  the  initial  stages  of  development 

Commerce, — ^The  sea-borne  trade  of  Bengal  is  almost  entirely 
concentrated  at  Calcutta  (9.V.),  which  also  serves  as  the  chief  port 
for  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  for  the  United  Provinces. 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton  piece  goods,  railway  materials, 
metals  and  machinery,  oils,  sugar,  cotton,  twist  and  salt;  and  the 
principal  exports  are  jute,  tea,  hides,  opium,  rice,  oil-seeds,  indigo 
and  lac  The  inter-provincial  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  with 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Central 
Provinces.  From  the  United  Provinces  come  opium,  hides,  raw 
cotton,  wheat,  shellac  and  oil-seeds;  and  from  Assam,  tea, 
oil-seeds  and  jute.  The  frontier  trade  of  Bengal  is  registered 
with  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Tibet  and  Bhutan,  but  except  with  Nepal 
the  amount  is  insignificant. 

Railways, — ^Bengal  is  well  supplied  with  railways,  which  natu- 
rally have  the  seaport  of  Calcutta  as  the  centre  of  the'system. 
South  of  the  Ganges,  the  East  Indian  follows  the  river  from  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  with  its  terminus  at  Howrah  on  the 
Hugli,  opposite  Calcutta.  A  chord  line  passes  by  the  coalfield  of 
Raniganj,  which  enables  this  great  railway  to  be  worked  more 
economically  than  any  other  in  India.  The  Bengal-Nagpur, 
from  the  Central  Provinces,  also  has  its  terminus  at  Howrah, 
and  the  section  of  this  railway  through  Midnapore  carries  the  East 
Coast  line  from  Madras.  North  of  the  Ganges  the  Eastern 
Bengal  runs  north  to  Darjeeling,  and  maintains  a  service  of  river 
steamers  on  the  Brahmaputra.  The  Bengal  Central  serves  the 
lower  Gangetic  delta.  Both  of  these  have  their  termini  at  Sealdah, 
an  eastern  suburb  of  Calcutta.  Northern  Behar  is  traversed  by 
the  Bengal  &  North-Westem,  with  an  extension  eastwards 
through  Tirhoot  to  join  the  Eastern  Bengal.  In  addition  there 
are  a  few  light  lines  and  steam  tramways. 

Canals  and  Rivers. — Rivers  and  other  waterways  still  carry  a 
large  part  of  the  traffic  of  Bengal,  especially  in  the  delta.  The 
government  maintains  two  chaimels  through  the  Simdarbans, 
known  as  the  Calcutta  and  Eastern  canals,  and  likewise  does  its 
best  to  keep  open  the  Nadiya  rivers,  which  form  the  communica- 
tion between  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Hugli. 
There  is  further  a  route  by  water  between  Calcutta  and  Midnapore. 
The  most  important  canals,  those  in  Orissa  (see  Mahanadi)  and 
on  the  Sone  river  in  southern  Behar,  have  been  constructed 
primarily  for  irrigation,  though  they  are  also  used  for  navigation. 
Except  as  a  protection  against  famine,  expenditure  on  irrigation 
is  not  remunerative  in  Bengal,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
rivers,  and  the  general  dampness  of  the  climate. 

Administration. — ^Tbe  administration  of  Bengal  is  conducted 
by  a  lieutenant-governor,  with  a  chief  secretary,  two  secretaries 
and  three  under-secretaries.  There  is  no  executive  council,  as  in 
Madras  and  Bombay;  but  there  is  a  board  of  revenue,  consist- 
ing of  two  members.  For  legislative  purposes  the  lieutenant- 
governor  has  a  coimdl  of  twenty  members,  of  whom  not  more 
than  ten  may  be  officials.  Of  the  remaining  members  seven  are 
nominated  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Calcutta  corporation, 
groups  of  mimidpalities,  groups  of  district  boards,  selected  public 
assodations  and  the  senate  of  Calcutta  university.  The  number 
of  divisions  or  commissionerships  is  6,  of  which  Chota  Nagpur 
ranks  as  **  non-regulation."    The  number  of  districts  b  33. 

Army. — ^In  Lord  Kitchener's  reconstitution  of  the  Indian 
army  in  1904  the  old  Bengal  command  was  abolished  and  its 
place  taken  by  the  Eastern  army  corps,  which  includes  all  the 
troops  from  Meerut  to  Assam.  The  boimdaries  of  the  8th 
division  indude  those  of  the  former  Oudh,  Allahabad,  Assam 
and  Presidency  districts;  and  the  troops  now  quartered  in 
Bengal  only  consist  of  the  Presidency  brigade  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Fort  William. 

History. — The  history  of  so  large  a  province  as  Bengal  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  general  history  of  India.  The  northern 
part,  Behar  ig.v.),  constituted  the  andent  kingdom  of  Magadha, 
the  nudeus  ofthe  imperial  power  of  the  successive  great  dynasties 
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of  the  Mauiyas^'Andfiru  and. Guptas;  asdits'chief  town,  Patna, 
is  the  andcnt  Pataliputra  (the  Palimbothia  of  the  Greelui),  once 
the  capital  of  India.  The  Delta  or  southern  part  of  Ben^  lay 
beyond  the  andent  Sanskrit  polity,  and  was  governed  by  a 
number  of  local  kings  belonging  to  a  pre-Aryan  stock.  The 
Chinese  travellers,  Fa  Hien  in  the  5th  century,  and  HsUan 
Tsang  in  the  7th  century,  found  the  Buddhist  religion  prevailing 
throughout  Bengal,  but  already  in  a  fierce  struggle  with 
Hinduism — a  strujSgle  which  ended  about  the  9th  or  xoth  century 
in  the  general  establishment  of  the  latter  faith.  Until  the  end 
of  the  1 2th  century  Hindu  princes  governed  in  a  number  of  petty 
prindpalities,  till,  in  2x99,  Mahommed  Bakhtiyar  Khiiji  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  first  Mussulman  invasion  into  Bengal. 
The  Mahommedan  conquest  of  Behar  dates  from  1 197  aj).,  and 
the  new  power  speedily  spread  southwards  into  the  delta.  ^  From 
about  this  date  untU  1340  Bengal  was  niled  by  governors 
appointed  by  the  Mahommedan  emperors  in  the  north.  From 
1340  to  1539  its  governors  asserted  a  precarious  independence, 
and  arrogated  the  position  of  sovereigns  on  their  own  account. 
From  1540  to  2576  Bengal  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Pathan 
or  Afghan  dynasty,  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  Sher 
Shah.  On  the  overthrow  of  this  house  by  the  powerful  arms  of 
Akbar,  Bengal  was  incorporated  into  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
administered  by  governors  appointed  by  the  Delhi  emperor, 
until  the  treaties  of  1765,  which  placed  Bengal,  Behar  and 
Orissa  under  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Company  formed  its  earliest  settlements  in  Bengal  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1 7th  century.  These  settlements  were  of  a  purely 
commercial  character.  In  1620  one  of  the  Company's  factors 
dates  from  Patna;  in  1624-2636  the  Company  established  itself, 
by  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  on  the  ruins  of  the  andent  Portu- 
guese settlement  of  Pippll,  in  the  north  of  Orissa;  in  1640-1642 
an  English  surgeon,  Gabriel  Boughton,  obtained  establishments 
at  Balasore,  also  in  Orissa,  and  at  Hugli,  some  miles  %bove 
Calcutta.  The  vexations  and  extortions  to  which  the  Company's 
early  agents  were  subjected  more  than  once  almost  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  trade,  and  in  167 7-1678  they  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  Bengal  altogether.  In  1685,  the  Bengal 
factors,  driven  to  extremity  by  the  oppression  of  the  Mogul 
governors,  threw  down  the  gauntlet;  and  after  various  successes 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  purchased  from  the  grandson  of 
Aurangzeb,  in  2696,  the  villages  which  have.unce  grown  up  into 
Calcutta,  the  metropolis  of  India.  During  the  next  fifty  years 
the  British  had  a  long  and  hazardous  struggle  alike  with  the 
Mogul  governors  of  the  province  and  the  Mahratta  armies  which 
invaded  it.  In  1 7  56  this  strug^e  culminated  in  the  great  outrage 
known  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  followed  by  Clive's  battle 
of  Plasscy  and  capture  of  Calcutta,  which  avenged  it.  That 
battle,  and  the  subsequent  years  of  confused  fighting,  established 
British  military  supremacy  in  Bengal,  and  procured  the  treaties 
of  X765,  by  which  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa 
passed  under  British  administration.  To  Warren  Hastings 
(1773-2785)  belongs  the  glory  of  consolidating  the  British  power, 
and  converting  a  military  occupation  into  a  stable  dvil  govern- 
ment. To  another  member  of  the  civil  service,  John  Shore, 
afterwards  Lord  Tcignmouth  (1786-2793),  is  due  the  formation 
of  a  regular  system  of  Anglo-Indian  legislation.  Acting  through 
Lord  Comwallis,  then  governor-general,  he  ascertained  and 
defined  the  rights  of  the  landholders  in  the  soil.  These  land- 
holders under  the  native  system  had  started,  for  the  most  part, 
as  collectors  of  the  revenues,  and  gradually  acquired  certain 
prescriptive  rights  as  quasi-proprietors  of  the  estates  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  government.  In  2793  Lord  Comwallis  dedared 
their  rights  perpetual,  and  made  over  the  land  of  Bengal  to  the 
previous  quasi-proprietors  or  zamlnddrSf  on  condition  of  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  land  tax.  This  piece  of  legislation  is  known 
as  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  the  Land  Revenue.  But  the 
Comwallis  code,  while  defining  the  rights  of  the  proprietors, 
failed  to  give  adequate  recognition  to  the  rights  of  the  under- 
tenants and  the  cultivators.  His  Regulations  formally  reserved 
Uie  latter  dass  of  rights,  but  did  not  legally  define  them,  or 
(xiable  the  husbandmen  _to_  enforce  them  in  the  courts.    After 


half  a  century  of  ruial  disquiet,  the  rights  of  the  cnltivaton 
were  at  lengtii  carefuDy  formulated  by  Act  X.  of  2859.  This 
measure,  now  known  as  the  land  law  of  Bengal,  effected  f<^  the 
rights  of  the  under-holders  and  cultivators  what  the  Comwallis 
code  in  2793  had  effected  for  those  of  the  superior  landbolden. 
The  status  of  each  class  of  persoxis  interested  in  tiw  soil,  from 
the  government  as  suzerain,  through  the  aamduddrs  or  saperwr 
landholders,  the  intermediate  tenure-holders  axkd  tike  under- 
tenants, down  to  the  actual  cultivator,  is  2m>w  clearly  defined. 
The  act  dates  from  the  first  ye&r  after  the  tra22sf er  of  India  ftoo 
the  company  to  the  crown;  for  the  mutiny  burst  out  in  1857. 
The  transacti02is  of  that  revolt  chiefly  took  pUcc  ixi  nortbeia 
India,  and  are  narrated  in  the  article  Imoxan  Mumnr.  la 
Bengal  the  rising  began  at  Barrackpore,  was  ooxximunicated 
to  Dacca  in  Eastern  Bengal,  and  for  a  time  ca,eed  122  Behar, 
produdxig  the  memorable  defence  of  the  failliard-room  at  Arrak 
by  a  handful  of  dviliaxis  and  Sikhs— 02)e  of  the  2xiost  sfAea&A 
pieces  of  gallantry  in  the  history  of  the  British  anns.  Since 
2858,  when  the  country  passed  to  the  crown,  the  history  of  Bespl 
has  been  one  of  steady  progress.  Five  great  lines  of  railway 
have  been  constructed.  Trade  has  enormously  expaxxled;  new 
centres  of  commerce  have  sprung  up  in  spots  which  formerly 
were  silent  jungles;  2>ew  staples  of  trade,  such  as  tea  and  jale, 
have  rapidly  attained  importance;  and  the  coalfields  axid  iroo 
ores  have  opened  up  prospects  of  a  xiew  and  si^exidid  esa  in  the 
internal  devdopment  of  the  country. 

During  the  decade  2892-2902  Bengal  wasfortttnateixi escaping 
to  a  great  extent  the  two  calamities  of  famine  and  fda^De  wkick 
afflicted  central  and  western  India.  The  drought  of  2896-2S97 
did  indeed  extend  to  Bengal,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  actual  famine.  The  distress  was  most  acute  in  the  dessdy 
populated  districts  of  northern  Behar,  and  in  the  rexxkote  lalb 
of  Chota  Nagpur.  league  first  appea  red  at  Calcutta  in  a  spondk 
form  in  April  2898,  but  down  to  April  of  the  foUowixig  year  the 
total  number  of  deaths  ascribed  to  plague  throui^ioot  the 
province  was  less  than  2000,  compared  with  292,000  for  Bombay. 
At  the  beginning  of  2900,  however,  there  was  a  serious  recrud- 
escence of  plague  at  Calcutta,  and  a  malignant  outbreak  in  the 
district  of  Patna,  which  caused  2000  deaths  a  week.  In  the 
early  months  of  1902,  plague  again  appeared  in  the  same  regiMS. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  2904  was  75,436,  the  hi^bcst  reconkd 
up  to  that  date. 

The  earthquake  of  the  2  sth  of  June  2897,  which  had  its  centre 
of  disturbance  in  Assam,  was  fdt  throughout  eastern  and 
northern  Bengal.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  masonry  bofldisgs 
were  severdy  damaged  or  totally  wrecked.  The  permanent  my 
of  the  railways  also  suffered.  The  total  nsxDber  of  (kaths 
retumed  was  only  235.  Far  more  destructive  to  life  was  the 
cydone  and  storm-wave  that  broke  over  Chittagong  distikt  oe 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  October  2897.  Apart  from  dama^  to 
shipping  and  buildings,  the  low-lying  lands  along  the  coast  were 
completely  submerged,  and  in  many  villages  half  the  inhabitants 
were  drowned.  The  loss  of  human  lives  was  reported  to  be  aboai 
24,000,  and  the  number  of  cattle  drowned  about  2$,ooa  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  a  severe  outbreak  of  ch(dera  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  storm-wave.  Another  natural  calamity  on  a  laife 
scale  occurred  at  Darjeelixig  in  October  2899.  Torxential  rains 
caused  a  series  of  landslips,  canyixig  away  houses  axid  breaking 
up  the  hill  railway. 

The  most  notable  event,  however,  of  recent  tixnes  was  the 
partition  of  the  province,  which  was  dedded  upon  by  Locd 
Curzon,  and  carried  into  execution  in  October  i9os>  Scrioos 
popular  agitation  followed  this  step,  on  the  ground  (nrkr  tUs) 
that  the  Bengali  population,  the  centre  of  whose  interests  and 
prosperity  was  Calcutta,  would  now  be  divided  onkr  t%o 
governments,  instead  of  being  concentrated  axxd  numerically 
dominant  under  the  one;  while  the  bulk  would  be  in  the  new 
division.  In  2906-2909  the  unrest  developed  to  a  oooskicTabk 
extent,  requiring  special  attention  from  the  Indian  ai»l  hasac 
governments;  but  as  part  of  the  general  history  of  India  the 
movement  ooay  be  best  discussed  under  that  heading  (see  IiDu: 
HisUHry), 
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See  Parluunentary  Papers  relatlns:  to  the  reooftttitution  of  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Assam  (Cd.  2658  and  Cd.  2746,  1905) ; 
Colonel  E.  T.  Dalton,  Tk*  Ethnology  of  Bengal  (1872);  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter.  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal  (1868).  and  Owm  (1872) ;  Sir  H.  H. 
Risley,  Tribes  and  Cosies  of  Bental  (1891);  C.  E.  Buckland,  Bengal 
under  the  LienUnantrGovemors  (looi);  and  Sir  James  Bourdillon, 
The  Partition  of  Bengal  (Society  of  Arts,  1905).  ^ 

BEfiTGAU  BAT  OF,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  xesembling 
a  triangle  in  shape,  lying  between  India  and  Burnuu  A  zone 
50  m.  wide  extending  from  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  thence  southwards 
through  a  strip  embracing  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands,  is 
bounded  by  the  zoo  fatbom  line  of  sea  bottom;  some  50  m. 
beyond  this  lies  the  soo-fathom  limit.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  however,  the  intervals  between  these  depths  are  very 
much  extended  by  deltaic  influence.  The  bay  receives  many 
laije  rivers,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra  on  the  north,  the  Irrawaddy  on  the  east,  and  the 
Mahanadi,  Godavari,  Kistna  and  Cauvery  on  the  west.  On  the 
vest  coast  it  has  no  harbours,  Madras  having  a  mere  open 
roadstead,  but  on  the  east  there  axe  many  good  ports,  such  as 
Akyab,  Moulmein,  Rangoon  and  Tavoy  riw.  The  islands  in 
the  bay  are  very  numerous,  including  the  Andaman,  Nicobar 
and  Mergui  groups.  The  group  of  islands,  Cheduba  and  others, 
in  the  north-east,  ofif  the  Burmese  coast,  are  remarkable  for  a 
chain  of  mud  volcanoes,  which  are  occasionally  active.  Thus  in 
December  1906  a  new  island  of  mud  was  thrown  up,  and  measured 
307  by  217  yds. 

BENGALI,  with  Okiya  and  Assaicese,  three  of  the  four  forms 
of  speech  which  compose  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  Indo-Aryan 
Languages  (f.v.)*  This  group  includes  all  the  Aryan  languages 
spoken  in  India  east  of  the  longitude  of  Benares,  and  its  members 
ire  the  following: — 


B^igali  . 
Oriya 
Assamese 
Bihari    . 


Number  of  speakers  in 
British  India,  1901. 
.    44,624.048 
,      9.687429 
9      1.350.046 
V    34.579.844 


Total 


J      -3      fo  90,242.167 


Qf  these  Bihari  is  treated  separately.  In  the  present  article  we 
shall  devote  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  Bengali  together 
with  the  two  other  closely  connected  languages.  The  reader  is 
throughout  asstmied  to  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  described 
under  the  heads  Indo-Akyan  Languages  and  Pkakjot. 

Bengali  is  spoken  in  the  province  of  Bengal  proper,  i.e.  in,  and 
on  both  sides  of,  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  also  in  the  Eastern 
Bengal  portion  of  the  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam.  The  name  "  Bengali "  is  an  English  word, 
derived  from  the  English  word  "  Bengal."  Natives  call  the 
language  Banga^BhdfS,  or  the  language  of  Baqga,  i.e.  **  Bengal." 
"  Oriyi. "  is  the  native  name  for  the  language  of  0<^  or  Orissa. 
Assamese,  again  an  English  word,  is  spoken  in  the  Assam  Valley. 
lU  native  name  is  Asantiyd,  pronounced  Okdmiyd,  AU  these 
languages  have  alphabets  derived  from  early  forms  of  the 
well-known  Nagari  character  of  northern  India.  That  of 
Bengali  dates  from  about  the  xith  century  a.d.  It  is  a  cursive 
script  which  admits  of  o)nsiderable  speed  in  writing.  The 
Assamese  alphabet  is  the  same  as  that  of  Bengali,  but  has  one 
additional  character  to  represent  the  sound  of  w,  which  has  to  be 
expressed  in  the  former  language  in  a  very  awkward  fashion.  In 
Orissa,  till  lately,  writing  was  done  on  a  talipot  palm-Icaf,  on 
which  the  lettexsr  were  scratched  with  an  iron  stylus.  In  such 
circumstances  straight  lines  would  tend  to  split  the  leaf,  and 
accordingly  the  alphabet  received  a  peculiar  curved  appearance 
typical  of  it  and  of  one  or  two  other  South  Indian  methods  of 
writing. 

The  three  languages  are  all  the  immediate  descendants  of 
VSgaHhT  Prakrit  (see  PsAZsrr),  the  headquarters  of  which  were 
in  south  Behar,  near  the  modem  dty  of  Patna.  From  here  it 
spread  in  three  lines — southwards,  where  it  developed  into 
Oriya;  aottth-castwaids  into  Bengal  proper,  where  it  became 


Bengali;  and  eastwards,  through  Northern  Bengal,  into  Assam, 
where  it  became  Assamese.  .It  thus  appears  that  the  language  of 
Northern  Bengal,  though  usually  and  conveniently  treated  as  a 
dialect  of  Bengali,  is  not  so  in  reality,  but  is  a  connecting  link 
between  Assamese  and  Bihari,  the  language  of  Behar.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Northern  Bengali  and  Assamese  often  agree  in 
their  grammar  with  Oriya,  as  against  standard  Bengali. 

Omitting  border  forms  of  speech,  Bengali,  as  a  vemacukr, 
has  two  main  dialects,  a  western  and  an  eastern,  the  former 
being  the  standard.  The  boundary-line  between  the  two  may 
be  roughly  put  at  the  89th  degree  of  east  longitude.  The  eastern 
dialect  has  many  marked  peculiarities,  amongst  which  we  may 
mention  a  tendency  to  disaspiration,  the  pronunciation  of  e  as 
/{,  of  ch  as  J,  and  ofj  as  s.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  tract  a 
medial  r  is  often  elided,  and  in  the  extreme  east  there  is  a  broader 
pronunciation  of  the  vowd  a,  like  that  in  the  English  word 
"  baU,"  k  is  sounded  like  the  r/i  in  "  loch,"  and  both  c  and  ch 
are  pronounced  like  s.  The  letter  p  is  often  soimded  like  w,  and 
s  like  hf  which  again,  when  initial,  is  dropped.  The  distinction 
between  cerebral  and  dental  letters  is  lost,  so  that  the  words 
dlk  and  sdt  are  both  pronounced  *dL  In  the  south-east,  near 
Chittagong,  corruption  has  gone  even  further,  and  the  local 
dialect,  which  is  practically  a  new  language,  is  unintelligible 
to  a  man  from  Western  Bengal  Throughout  the  eastern 
districts  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  epenthesis,  e.g.  kdli  is 
pronounced  k^U.  A  more  important  dialectic  difference  in 
Bengali  is  that  between  the  literary  speech  and  the  vernacular. 
The  literary  vocabulary  is  highly  Sanskritized,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  not  understood  by  any  native  of  Bengal  who  has 
not  received  special  instruction  in  it.  Its  granunar  preserves 
numerous  archaic  or  pseudo-archaic  forms,  which  are  invariably 
contracted  in  the  colloquial  speech  of  even  the  most  highly 
educated.  For  instance,  "  I  do  "  is  expressed  in  the  literary 
dialect  by  karitichi,  but  in  the  vernacular  by  kdrcci  or  kdcci, 
Oriya  and  Assamese  may  be  said  to  have  no  dialects.  There 
are  a  few  local  variations,  but  the  standard  form  of  speech,  as  a 
whole,  is  used  everywhere  in  the  respective  tracts  where  the 
languages  are  spoken. 

llie  three  langiuigcs,  beiog  all  children  of  a  common  parent, 
present  many  similar  features.  Oriya  on  the  whole  preserves 
the  usual  accentuation  of  the  Indo-Arjran  Languages  (q.v.), 
seldom  having  the  stress  syllable  farther  back  than  the  ante- 
pentiltimate.  Bengali,  on  the  other  hand,  throws  the  accent 
as  far  back  as  possible,  and  this  produces  the  contracted  forms 
which  we  observe  in  the  colloquial  language,  the  first  syllable 
of  a  word  being  strongly  accented,  and  the  rest  being  hurried 
over.  Literary  Bengali  preserves  the  full  form  of  the  word,  and 
in  reading  aloud  this  full  form  is  adhered  to.  Assamese  follows 
Bengali  in  its  accentuation,  but  the  language  has  never  been  the 
toy  of  euphuism.  In  its  literature  colloquial  words  are  employed, 
and  are  written  as  they  are  pronotmced  coUoquially. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  three  languages.  Bengali,  literary 
and  coUoouial,  will  be  primarily  dealt  with,  and  then  toe  points  of 
dilTerence  between  it  and  the  other  two  will  be  described.  Abbrevia- 
tions used:  A. > Assamese,  Bg.> Bengali,  0.» Oriya,  Pr.> Prakrit, 
Me.  Pr. »  MaLgadhl  Prakrit,  Skr.  -Sanskrit. 

Vocabulary. — As  already  said,  Literary  Bengali'  abounds  in 
tatsamas,  or  words  borrowed  in  modem  time»  from  Sanskrit  (see 
Indo-Aryan  Languacbs).  and  these  have  also  intruded  themselves 
into  the  speech  of  the  educated.  So  much  has  the  false  taste  for 
these  learned  words  obtained  the  mastery  that,  in  the  literary  lan- 
guage, when  a  genuine  Bengali  or  tadbhava  word  is  used  in  literature 
It  is  frequently  not  put  into  writing,  but  the  corresponding  learned 
tatsama  is  written  m  its  place,  although  the  tadbhana  is  read.  It  is 
as  though  a  French  writer  wrote  sicca  when  he  wished  the  word 
siche  to  be  jsronounced.  Similarly,  the  Bengali  word  for  the  goddess 
of  Fortune  is  Lakkhl,  but  in  books  this  is  always  written  in  the  Skr. 
form  Lak^ml,  although  no  Bengali  would  dream  of  saying  anything 
but  Lakkhl^  even  when  reciting  a  puri>lc  passage  ore  rolundo.  In  fact, 
the  vocal  organs  of  most  Bengalis  arc  incapable  of  uttering  the  sound 
connoted  by  the  letters  LakimL  The  result  is  that  the  spelling  of  a 
Bengali  word  rarely  represents  its  ]>rpnunciatioii.  Oriya  also  borrows 
freety  from  Sanslorit.  but  there  is  no  confusion  between  lalsamas 
and  tadbkcmis,  as  in  Bengali.  Assamese,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re 
markably  free  from  these  parasites,  its  vocabulary  being  mainly 
tadbhava.  In  Eastern  Bengal,  where  Mussulmans  predominate, 
tJtuae  is  a  free  use  of  worcu  borrowed  from  Arabic  and  Persian. 
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pronouncuL  The  nind  at  Bidi  a  fio^  d  iBinnU  tbRe  EanpiaBci 
the  idmc  at  that  of  the  leccDnd  0  jn  "  pAnuu";  lhui,ibeBK.  bato 
ii  pronounced  Adf^  la  Bf.  a  medial  d  eooictjnvi  hai  the  sound  oT 
the  &rH  0  in  "  promote,"  al  for  inatance.  in  Ibe  word  bam  (bom),  a 
[(HHt.  In  A.  and  Eauen  B^  a  nediil  a  i>  dun  lounded  like  Ibc 
a  in  "baU|"and  ii  tliea  tranalilenled  d.    jt  hupmervedaaanile 


Be.  the  change!  of  pronuncliliiMl  due  to  ihe  >h!llinp  bacit  of  the 
ri.     In  O.  ihe  vavrl  i  ia  always  long,  but  in  Bg.  It  may  be  long  or 

ally  icpreiented  by  d;  thui.  dlkha  ii  >aitKIiniei  pronounced  ^kU. 
andwmeiinieaddlUorevciidiM.  Tbe  lyllabte  id,  wben  followiru 
a  consonant.  al»huthi>it-9oupd,  10  that  UieEngliih  word"  bank 
1)  wciiien  brill'  in  Bengali  chanctera.  0  in  O.  i>  alwayi  long. 
In  Bg',  when  it  has  not  got  the  accent  it  b  ihonened  to  the  aound  of 
the  ^t  a  in  "  pioniDie,"  a  HuntJ  which,  aa  ve  have  leen.  ia  aUo 
nmelicnea  taken  by  a  tncdial  a.  In  A.  0appnachea  the  aound  of  «, 
and  it  actually  bccomei  ■  when  foUowed  by  >  la  Ihe  next  lytlablf 
The  diphthonei  dl  (In  lalmmai,  i.e.  the  SIcr.  Si)  and  of  (in  ladMossi 


hM 


>r  the  I 


in  the  Gerrnan  , 


Bg.  the  two  tyllablcBdi 
In  Eastern'  Bengal  it  hai  often  the  »und  of  ck  in 

tendency  ii  observable  in  ^f;.,  though  it  is  usually  co 
In  parti  of  Eastern  Bengal  e  is  pranaunced  like  a. 
the  proper  sound  of  Ihese  letters,  but  lowardi  the 
become  tJ  and  Uk  when  tut  followed  by  ■  palatal  leti 


nd  th  icspcctively.  In  A.  and  Eailem  1^. 
f  10  pimunuice  both  denials  and  cerebrals 
ine  by  the  oeighbaurlni  Tibeto-Bunoaos. 
ind  rt  rcspecHvely.  In  Be.  and  A.  v  has 
ia  property  ptmHntnced  in  O.  yii  usually 
it  u  a  merely  euphtmic  bridn  to  av«d  a 
Ii,  aa  in  banyS  la  beri-O.    Tn  A.  the  t^ 


-, - .LThenvluhe 

ntly  pronounced.  In  compcnaation  the  preceding  member  of  the 
ijunct  u  doubled  and  IhcprecedLngvowclis  shortened  if  possible, 
aa  vSkya  become*  babb'S.  In  A.,  while  the  y  is  usually  preserved, 
i  is  inicncd  before  the  conjunct,  so  that  we  have  blikyl.  Jf  and 
^hensimilarly  situated  are  allOEethcr  elided  in  Bg-.  and  Ihti  is  alio 
!  case  with  p  in  A.,  in  which  hnguace  pi  under  these  cifcumalancci 
wmes  «;  thus,  moroira  becomo  Bg.  lli'li,  A.  labria,  and  ivirS 
comet  Df.  and  A    "■  ' ' 


I  genmlly  pronounced  coneciiy, 
mpound  it  itotten  not  pronounced 

and  in  A.  a  medial  r  is  commonly  dropped;  tbui,  Bg.  jbuiVdm 
(koUim).  A.  kari  WaO.'    The  vuIem-  commonly  confound  ■  and  I. 

Bg.  and  A.  'xhe  semi-voS'rdL;  becomei  i'in  Bg.  and  O..  but  retains 
Ltt  proper  touKl  when  medial  in  A.  When  Bg.  wishes  (d  represent 
aiD.ithastowiilcM;  thus,forcUii4it  writescidA>d.  SiDilarty 
barf,  twelve,  «ydri.  friendship,  when  compounded  together  to  mean 
"  a  cotlcction  of  twelve  frknu,"  is  pronounced  bSrwOri.  Bg,  pro- 
nounces alt  uncompounded  tibilants  as  if  they  were  J.  like  the 
EngUih  (k  In  "  thin,"  Thii  wat  already  the  case  in  Mg.  Pr.  (tee 
Pkaeut).  Om  on  the  tonlraiy,  prnnounces  all  three  like  Ihe  dental 
r  in  "  rin."  whUc  h.  loundt  them  lite  a  rou^h  h.  almtni  like  the  eh 
In  ■■  loch?"    In  Eajtcm  Bg.  i  becomes  frankly  *,  and  is  then  often 


at  when  a  member  of  ac 


ompound  jkr  it  everywhere  trta 
-  there  is  a  tendency  to  disi^ 

n  Bg.  there  ii  a  cockney  rendfncy  to  drop  k, 

rhe  distrnetioa  of  tender  has  dii.jppcjred  t 
aa  in  thr  r»<^  rA  nut  '^'  K,rll  ''    *nA   "  i^H 


Oriya. 

BentalL 

A-aon- 

Instr.    .      . 

ItSL. 

,U,i,l 

lk*rd 

fUtU 

m  often  Ukes 

CI  of  a  Uansitiv 

In  Bg.  the  v 


1.  plu;..  ««d 


>I  of  In^  ^! 


|1  tuHiua  are  freely  nsed  in  aH  ihne 
jf  verba.  Id  the  Outer  lai^cago  ** 
es  are  also  comnvfoty  adckd  to  n«ia 
«  of  the  languages  of  Ihe  EaneiB 


hu>.  bip,  a  lathci;    Ivpdi.  my  falber;    Upc 
ighbnurinE  Tibeto-Euinian  langnaj 


iLher;  biptb 

0  the  evampEi:  vi  ui^  j....,  _ 
rhich  such  pronominal  prrfixt- 
In  all  three  languaget  the  adjecti^ 


w  plurals  at . 

old  plural  playm  its  pfoper  func 
(old),  1;  dMi  (modem).  I ;  Ih  (o 


La.     ^%t 

gei  closely  fofl^  these.  The  wtirdi  in  O.  for  "  I  "  aod  '^  ihoo  ~ 
I  oblique  forma  to  which  tbe  use  suffiies  oic  added.  Thcte  sea 
Con^uiatkrn. — It  ts  in  the  conjugation  of  the  vef^  thai  ci:41«]rij 

:k,  be.  derived  froi"'      '" '" 


?An    rft™!, 

of  tbe  dd  ^nnjLar  forms  ha 


le  Skr.  piiiiUL     oTho-Tv". 
UkiU-).  and  in  Swh.wwcn 

preseni  and  pan  time.  Onlv  two  of  the  olcf  Skr.-Pr.  iiaii  i  kt\t 
survived  in  tiie  finite  verb,  the  airaplcpcaeot  and  the  iaipmri^t 
Thus.  Bg.  kun*.  I  do;  tar,  do  thou.     The  past  ii  [omed  by  a<ldi.-i| 
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and  a  past  (kof-tyi),  and  from  these  there  are  formed  periphiastic 
tenses  by  suffixing  auxiliary  verbs.  Thus,  karitt-cki  (colloquial, 
iorciot  kdcci),  I  am  doing;  kantl-chUdm  {coW.,  korcUum  or  kdccuum), 
1  was  doing;  kariyd-chi  (cull.,  korsi),  I  have  done;  kariyd-ckildm  (coll., 
kffrsUum),l  had  done.  A  past  conditional  is  formed  by  adding  pro- 
nominal suffixes  to  the  present  participle;  thus,  karitdm  ^coU.,  iutrtum 
or  koUum),  (if)  I  had  done.  Similar  tenses  are  formed  in  O.  and  A., 
but  the  periphrastic  tenses  are  formed  with  verbal  nouns  and  not 
with  participles.  Thus,  O.  karu^^ichT,  A.  kari-chd,  I  am  a-doing, 
I  am  doing.  O.  and  A.  have  each  a  very  complete  series  of  gerunds 
or  verbal  nouns  which  are  fully  declined.  In  Bg.  only  one  gerund, 
that  of  the  genitive,  is  in  common  use. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  we  here  give 
that  of  the  root  Aar,  do,  in  its  present,  past  and  future  tenses. 


#^      *        V 

Literary 

Colloquial 

Assam- 

OnyS. 

Bcngalu 

Bengali. 

ese. 

I  do    . 

karfl 

kari 

kdri 

kard 

Thou  doest 

kara 

kara 

kdrd 

kard 

He  (non-honor- 

ific) docs 

kari 

kari 

kdri 

kare 

He    (honorific) 

does 

karanti 

karen 

kdrcH 

kare 

I  did  .       .       . 

kariia 

karildm 

kdUum,  kMum 

kArUd 

Thou  didst 

karila 

karili 

kdUi,  kdrU 

kdriiOr 

He     (non-hoo.) 

did    .       .       . 

kariia 

kariia 

kdUd.  kM9 

k&riU 

He  (Hon.)  did  . 

karili 

karUen 

kdllen,  kMen 

k&riU 

I  shall  do  . 

kariba 

kariba 

kdrb6 

kdrim 

Thou  wilt  do    . 

kariba 

karibi 

k&rbi 

kdribd 

He     (non-bon.) 

ifrill  do 

kariba 

karibi 

k&rbi 

kirtba 

He(hon.)wnido 

karibi 

kariben 

kdrben 

kdriba 

Ail  the  three  languages  have  negative  forms  of  the  verb  substan- 
tive, and  A.  has  a  complete  negative  conjugation  for  all  verbs, 
made  by  prefixing  the  n^adve  syllable  na  under  certain  euphonic 
rules. 

Bengali  Literature. — ^The  oldest  recognized  writer  in  Bengali 
is  the  Vaiahnava  poet  Csa^^  DSs,  who  flourished  about  the 
end  of  the  Z4th  or  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury.   His  language  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
Bengali  of  to-day.    He  founded  a  school  of  poets  who  wrote 
hymns  in  honour  of  Krishna,  many  of  whom,  in  Later  times, 
became  connected  with  the  religious  revival  instituted  by 
Caitanya  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  i6th  century.     In  the  15th 
century  Ka£l  Rim  translated  the  Mahdb/tOrata  and  KrttibSs 
OjhH  the  JRdmdyaifa  into  the  vemaodar.    The  principal  figure 
of  the  17th  century  was  Mukunda  Rim  who  has  left  us  two 
really  admirable  poems  entitled  €0^4^  and  Srimania  Sauddgar. 
Parts  of  the  former  have  been  translated  by  Professor  CowcU 
into  English  verse,  and  both  well  deserve  putting  into  an  English 
dress.    With  Bhlrat  Candra,  whose  much  admired  but  artificial 
BidyiSundar  appeared  in  the  x8th  century,  the  list  of  old 
Bengali  authors  may  be  o)nsidered  as  dosed.    They  wrote  in 
genuine  nervous  Bengali,  and  the  o>n8picuous  success  of  many 
of  them  shows  how  baseless  is  the  contention  of  some  native 
writers  of  the  present  day  that  modem  literary  Bengali  needs 
the  help  of  its  huge  imported  Sanskrit  vocabulary  to  express 
anything  but  the  simplest  ideas.    This  modem  literary  Bengali 
arose  early  in  the  tgth  century,  as  a  child  of  the  revival  of 
Sanskrit  learning  in  Calcutta,  under  the  influence  of  the  college 
founded  by  the  English  in  Fort  William.    Each  decade  it  has 
become  more  and  more  the  slave  of  Sanskrit.    It  has  had  some 
excellent  writers,  notably  the  late  Bankim  Candra,  whose  novels 
have  received  the  honour  of  being  translated  into  several 
languages,  including  English.    Even  he,  however,  sometimes 
laboured  under  the  fetters  imposed  upon  him  by  a  strange 
vocabulary,  and  all  competent  European  scholars  arc  agreed 
that  no  work  of  first-class  originality  has  much  chance  of  arising 
in  Bengal  till  some  great  genius  purges  the  language  of  its 
pseudo-classical  element. 

Oriya  Literature  docs  not  go  hack  beyond  the  x6t]i  century, 
though  examples  of  the  language  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  the 
13th  century.  Nearly  all  the  works  are  connected  with  the 
hLtory  of  Krishna,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bhdgavata  Purdiyi 
into  Orijra  in  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century  still  exercises 
great  influence  on  the  masses.  Dina  Rrsna  DSs  (17th  century) 
«9S  the  author  of  another  popular  work  entitled  Rasa  KalMa, 
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or  "  Tbe  Waves  of  Sentiment,''  which  deals  with  the  eariy  life 
of  Krishna.  Every  verse  in  it  begins  with  the  letter  k.  It  is  not 
always  decent,  but  is  immensely  popular.  Up&idra  Bhafija,  RAji 
of  Gumsur,  a  petty  hill  sUte,  is  the  most  famous  of  Oriya  poets, 
and  was  the  most  prolific.  His  work  is  insipid  to  a  European 
taste,  and  when  not  unintelligible  is  often  obscene.  Oriya 
poetry,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  an  artificial  production,  the 
work  of  pandits,  who  dung  to  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  rhetoric, 
and  loaded  their  verses  with  so  many  ideas  and  words  borrowed 
from  that  language  that  it  \s  rarely  understood,  except  by  the 
learned.  The  whole  literature  is,  in  fact,  overshadowed  by  the 
great  temple  of  JagannHth  (a  name  of  Krishna)  at  Puri  in 
Orissa. 

Assamese  Literature.^-The  Assamese  are  justly  proud  of  their 
national  literature.  It  has  an  independent  growth,  and  its 
strength  lies  in  history,  a  branch  of  letters  in  which  other  Indian 
languages  aro  almost  entirely  wanting.  They  have  chronides 
going  back  for  the  past  600  years,  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
contents  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  the  upper 
dasses.of  the  coimtiy.  In  poetry,  the  Vaishnava  reformer, 
Sankar  Deb,  who  flourished  some  450  years  ago,  was  a  volu- 
minous writer.  His  best  known  work  is  a  translation  of  the 
Bkdgavata  Purdva,  About  the  same  time  Ananta  Kandali 
translated  the  Makdbhdrata  and  the  Rdmdya^  into  his  native 
tongue.  Medicine  was  a  sdence  much  studied,  and  there  are 
translations  of  all  the  prindpal  Sanskrit  works  on  the  subject. 
Forty  or  fifty  dramatic  works  in  the  vernacular  are  known  and  are 
still  acted.    Some  of  them  date  back  to  the  time  of  Sankar  Deb. 

AuTHORiTTES. — There  is  no  work  dealing  with  the  three  languages 
as  a  group.  Both  the  Comparative  Grammars  of  Bcamcs  and  Hoernle 
(see  Indo-Aryan  Languages)  are  silent  about  Assamese.  The 
fullest  details  concerning  them  all  will  be  found  in  vol.  v.  of  the 
Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  parts  i.  and  ii.  (Calcutta,  1903).  In  this 
each  dialect  and  suodialcct  is  treated  with  great  minutenessand  with 
copious  examples. 

The  first  Bengali  grammar  and  dictionary  in  a  European  language 
was  the  Vocabulario  em  Idioma  Bengalla  e  Portugucz  of  Manocl  da 
Assumpcam  (Lisbon,  1743).  N.  B.  rlalhed  wrote  the  first  Bengali 
grammar  in  the  English  language  (Hooghly,  1 778),  but  the  real 
father  of  Bengali  philology  was  the  great  missionary,  William  Carey 
{Grammar,  Serampore,  1801;  Dictwiuuy,  ib.,  1825).  W.  Yates  s 
Crammar,  as  edited  and  improved  by  T.  Wcngcr  (Calcutta.  1847) 
and  others,  is  still  on  sale.  It  is  entirely  connncd  to  the  literary 
Bcnp:ali  of  the  pandits.  Its  great  rival  has  been  byam2  CaraQ 
Sarkilr's  Grammar  (Calcutta,  1850),  of  which  there  have  been 
numerous  reprints.  In  1894  J*  Beames  published  his  Grammar 
(Oxford),  now  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  It  is  largely  based 
on  byamS  C^rao's  work,  but  with  much  new  material,  especially 
that  dealing  with  the  colloquial  side  of  the  language.  G.  F.  NichoU  s 
Grammar  (London,  1885)  is  an  independent  study  of  the  language, 
in  which  the  vernacular  works  of  the  best  native  grammarians  have 
been  freely  utilized.  There  is  no  good  Bengali  dictionary.  G.  C. 
Haughton  8  Dictionary  (London,  1833)  b  perhaps  still  the  best,  but 
J.  Mcndies'  (Calcutta,  about  1870)  is  also  well  known,  and  is  the 
parent  of  countless  others  which  have  issued  from  the  Calcutta 
presses.  A  Small  Dictionary  of  Colloquial  Bengali  Words,  by  J.  M.  C. 
and  G.  A.  C.  (Calcutta,  1904),  may  also  be  studied  with  advantage. 
Cf .  also  Sy2m£<ara^  G&nguli,  Bengali  Spoken  and  Written  (Calcutta. 
1906).  For  Bengali  literature,  see  R.  C.  Dutt,  The  Literature  of 
Bengal  (C^cutta  and  London,  1805),  and  Hara  Prasdd  SSstri,  The 
Vernacular  Literature  of  Benml  before  the  Introduction  of  English 
Education  (pilcutta,  n.d.).  The  most  complete  work  is  Bangabhdsd 
o  Sdhit^  by  DinH  Candra  Sen  (2nd  ed.,  Calcutta,  1901)  in  the 
Bengali  language. 

For  Oriya  there  are  E.  Hallam's  (Cafcutta.  187^),  T.  Maltby's 
(Calcutta,  1874)  and  J.  Browne's  (London,  1882)  Grammars.  The 
last  two  are  in  the  Roman  character.  They  are  all  mere  sketches  of 
the  language.  Sutton's  (Cuttack,  1841)  is  still  the  only  Dictionary 
which  tne  present  writer  has  found  of  any  practical  use.  For  Oriya 
literature,  see  App.  IX.  of  Hunter's  Ortssa  (London.  i872),and 
Monmohan  Chaloravarti's  "  Notes  on  the  Language  and  Literature 
of  Orissa  "  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  Ixvi. 
(1897),  part  i.  pp.  317  ff.,  and  voL  Ixvii.  (189S),  part  i.  pp.  332  ff. 

The  first  Assamese  Grammar  was  Nathan  Brown's  (Sibsagar,  1848, 
3rd  ed.  1893),  and  it  is  still  the  one  usually  studied.  G.  r .  Nicholl 
gives  an  Assamese  ^ammar  as  a  supplement  to  his  Bengali  Grammar 
already  quoted.  Like  that  work,  it  is  quite  independent,  and  is  not 
a  revisea  edition  of  Brown.  M.  Branson'*  Dictionary  (Sibsagar, 
1867)  was  for  long  the  only  vocabulary  available,  and  a  very  useful 
and  practical  work  it. was.  It  is  now  superseded  by  Hem  Candra 
Baruii's  Hema-kofa  (Shillong.  1900).  For  Assamese  literature,  see 
Anaoda  R2m  DhekiSl  Phuloui'a  A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Assamese 
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Language  <5tbeagar,  18$^,  partly  reprinted  in  the  Indian  AfOiguaryt 
voL  XXV.  (1896}.  pp.  57  If.  (G.  A.  Gk.) 

BENGAZI  (anc.  Hesperides- Berenice),  a  seaport  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  capital  of  the  sanjak  of  Bengasi  or  Barca, 
formerly  in  the  vUayet  of  Tripoli,  but,  since  2875,  dependent 
directly  on  the  ministry  of  the  interior  at  Constantinople.  It 
is  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Gulf  of  Sidra 
and  a  salt  marsh,  in  30^  7'  N.  lat.  and  ao^  3'  £.  long.  Though 
for  the  most  part  poorly  built,  it  has  one  or  two  buildings  of 
some  pretension — an  ancient  castle,  a  mosque,  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  government  buildings  and  barracks.  Senussi 
influence  is  strong  and  there  is  a  large  tawia  (convent).  The 
harbour  is  half  silted  up  with  sand  and  the  ruins  of  fortifications, 
and  is  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  light  draughL  A  lighthouse 
has  been  erected  at  the  entrance,  but  reefs  render  approach 
difficult,  and  the  outer  anchorage  is  fully  exposed  to  west  and 
north  and  not  good  holding.  The  export  trade  is  largely  in 
barley,  shipped  to  British  and  other  maltsters.  The  Sudan 
produce  (ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.)  formerly  brought  to 
Bengazi  by  caravan,  has  now  been  almost  wholly  diverted  to 
Tripoli,  the  eastern  tracks  from  Wadai  and  Borku  by  way  of 
Kufra  to  Aujila  having  become  so  unsafe  that  their  natural 
difficulties  are  no  longer  worth  braving.  Consular  vigilance  has 
also  killed  the  once  considerable  slave  trade.  Trade  in  other 
commodities,  however,  is  on  the  increase,  exports  now  amounting 
to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling  and  imports  to  half  that  figure. 
The  neighbouring  coast  is  frequented  by  Greek  and  Italian 
q)onge-^er5,  the  industry  being  a  valuable  one.  The  province 
of  Bengazi,  being  still  without  telegraphs  or  roads,  is  one  of 
the  most  backward  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrenaica  under  the  name  Hes- 
perides,  the  town  received  from  Ptolemy  IlL  the  name  of 
Berenice  in  compliment  to  his  wife.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town,  which  superseded  Cyrene  and  Barca  as  chief  place  In  the 
province  after  the  3rd  century  a.o.,  are  now  nearly  buried  in 
the  sand.  The  modem  town  lies  south-west  of  the  ori^nal 
site.  Certain  large  natural  pits  which  are  found  in  the  plain 
behind,  and  have  luxuriant  gardens  at  the  bottom,  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  the  myth  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
Ancient  tombs  arc  found,  which  in  1882  yielded  fine  Greek 
vases  to  G.  Dennis,  then  British  vice-consul.  The  present  name 
is  derived  from  that  of  a  Moslem  saint  whose  tomb,  near  the 
sea-coast,  is  an  object  of  veneration.  The  population,  amounting 
to  about  25,000,  is  greatly  mixed.  Levantines,  Maltese,  Greeks 
and  Jews  form  the  trading  community,  but  since  1895,  when  a 
branch  of  the  Agcnzia  Italiana  Commcrciale  was  established 
at  Bengazi,  Italians  have  exercised  an  increasing  influence  on 
Cyrenaic  commerce.  Turks,  Arabs  and  Berbers  are  the  ruling 
castes,  and  negroes  act  as  labourers  and  domestics.  Many  of 
these  found  their  way  to  Crete,  and  becoming  porters,  &c.  in 
Canea  and  Candia,  were  notorious  for  turbulence  and  fanaticism. 
In  1897  and  1898  the  European  admirals  forcibly  deported 
consignments  of  the  worst  characters  back  to  Bengazi.  In  1858 
and  again  in  1874  the  town  was  devastated  by  plague  (see  also 
Tsipou  and  Cyrenaica).  (D.  G.  H.) 

BENGEL,  JOHANN  ALBRECHT  (1687-1752).  Lutheran 
divine  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Winnenden  in  Wilrttemberg, 
on  the  a4th  of  Jime  1687.  His  father  died  in  1693,  and  Bengd 
was  educated  by  a  friend,  who  became  a  master  in  the  gymnasium 
at  Stuttgart.  In  1703  Bengel  left  Stuttgart  and  entered  the 
university  of  Tubingen,  where,  in  his  spare  time,  he  devoted 
himself  ^edally  to  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Spinoza,  and  in 
theology  to  those  of  Philipp  Spencr,  Johann  Amdt  and  August 
Franke.  His  knowledge  of  the  metaphysics  of  Spinoza  was  such 
that  he  was  selected  by  one  of  the  profcssoisto  prepare  materials 
for  a  treatise  De  SpinosismOt  which  was  afterwards  published. 
After  taking  his  degree,  Bengel  devoted  himself  to  theology. 
Even  at  this  time  he  had  religious  doubts;  it  is  interesting  in 
view  of  his  later  work  that  one  cause  of  his  perplexities  was  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  reading  of  certain  passages 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  In  1707  Bengel  entered  the 
ministry  and  was  appointed  to  the  parochial  charge  of  Metzingen- 


unter-XJrach.    In  the  followmg  year  he  wis  recalled  to  T&tn^isk 
to  undertake  the  office  of  Repdcnt  or  theological  tutor.    Here  he 
remained  till  17x3,  when  he  was  appointed  head  of  a  seminary 
recently  established  at  Denkendorf  as  a  preparatory  school  of 
theology.    Before  entering  on  his  new  duties  he  tiavdled 
through  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  studying  the  systons  of 
education  which  were  in  use,  and  visiting  the  seminaries  of  the 
Jesuits  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches. 
Among  other  places  he  went  to  Heidelberg  and  Halle,  and  had 
his  attention  directed  at  Heidelbcig  to  the  canons  of  scripture 
criticism  published  by  Gerhard  von  Mistricht,  and  at  Halk 
to  C.  Vitringa's  Anacrisis  ad  Apocalypsin.    The  influence  exerted 
by  these  upon  his  theological  studies  is  manifest  in  some  of  his 
works.    For  twenty-eight  years — from  1713  to  1741 — he  was 
master  {KlosUrpr&uptor)  of  the  KloOersckuU  at  Denkesdoxf. 
a  seminary  for  candidates  for  the  ministry  establtfhed  in  a  fanner 
monastery  of  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    To  these  yeas, 
the  period  of  his  greatest  intellectual  activity,  belong  many  of 
his  diicf  works.    In  1741  he  was  appointed  prdate  {ije,  Centrd 
Superiniendtni)  at  Herbrechtingen,  where  he  remained  till  1749, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  oonsistorial  cxmnsdlor  and 
prelate  of  Alpir^>ach,  with  a  residence  in  Stuttgart.    He  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  consistory.    A  question  of  considerable  difficulty  was  at  that 
time  occupying  the  attention  of  the  churdi  oourts^  viz.  l^ 
maimer  in  which  those  who  separated  themselves  fnun  the  church 
were  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  amount  of  toleration  whkh 
should  be  accorded  to  meetings  held  in  private  honses  for  %ht 
purpose  of  religious  edification.    The  dvil  power  (the  <hake  of 
Wilrttemberg  was  a  Roman  Catholic)  was  disposed  to  ha>Y 
recourse  to  measures  of  repression,  while  the  membcxs  of  the 
consistory,  recognizing  the  good  effects  of  such  meetings,  were 
inclined  to  concede  considerable  liberty.    Bengel  exerted  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  members  of  the  oonsbtoiy.    In  17  51  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity.    He  died  after  a  short  illness,  in  1752. 


The  works  on  which  Bcngers  reputation  rests  as  a  KbGcal  1 
and  critic  are  his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testamem,  aad  his 
Gnomon  or  Exegetical  Comtnentary  on  the  same. 

(A.)  His  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  puUidied  at  Tfil»i^ 
in  1734,  and  at  Stuttgart  in  the  same  year,  but  without  the  critical 
apparatus.  So  cariy  as  1725,  in  an  addiUon  to  his  editioA  of  Chiy- 
sostom's  De  Saeerd^io,  he  had  given  an  account  in  his  Pndnmns 
Nori  Testamenli  Cracei  rede  cauteqne  adornandi  of  the  prinriplrs  ca 
which  his  intended  edition  was  to  be  based.  In  preparatioa  for  bis 
work  Beiu^l  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  coUatioos  of  upwaids  of 
twenty  MSS.,  none  of  them,  however,  ot  great  inportanoe,  cwdve 
of  which  had  been  collated  by  himself.  In  constitutii^  the  text,  be 
imposed  upon  himself  the  singular  restriction  of  not  insertii^  ac^ 
various  reading  which  had  not  already  been  printed  in  soiae  preced- 
ing edition  of  the  Greek  text.  From  this  rule,  however,  he  deviaced 
in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse,  where,  owing  to  the  cornipt  state  cf 
the  text,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  introduce  certain  readiags  ca 
manuscript  authority.  In  the  lower  raairgin  of  the  page  be  inserttd 
a  selection  of  various  readings,  the  relative  tmportaiKe  of  which  he 
denoted  by  the  first  five  letters  of  the  Greek  alpnabet  in  the  ffcAowuig 
manner: — a  was  employed  to  denote  the  reading  which  ia  lusjadg- 
mcnt  was  the  true  one,  although  he  did  not  venture  to  place  it  m  the 
text:  fit  a  reading  better  than  that  in  the  text;  y,  one  equal  to  dfae 
textual  reading;  S  and  «.  readings  inferior  to  those  in  the 
R.  Etienne's  division  into  verses  was  retained  ia  the  inarr  — 
but  the  text  was  divided  into  paragraphs.  The  text  wai 
by  a  critical  apparatus,  the  first  part  of  whidi  omsisted  of  aa  htcro- 
duction  to  tlic  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  thirtv-fovth 
section  of  which  he  laid  down  and  explaioed  hb  ceiebrated  caaoew 
"  Pradivi  scripiioni  praesiat  ardua  **  (  The  difficult  reacfin^  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  which  is  easy  "),  the  soundness  of  which,  as  a 
general  principle,  has  been  recognised  by  succeeding  crilicsi.  The 
second  part  01  the  critical  apparatus  was  devoted  to  a  cooadcfatba 
of  the  various  readings,  and  here  Bengel  adopted  the  plan  of  starioK 
the  evidence  both  against  and  in  favour  «/a  particular  reading,  thes 
placine  before  the  reader  the  materials  for  forming  a  iudgwicat. 
Bengel  was  the  first  definitely  to  propound  the  theory  of  lanOacs  or 
recensions  cd  MSS.  His  invest^tions  had  led  him  to  see  that  a 
certain  affinity  or  resemblance  existed  amongst  man^  of  the  authori- 
ties for  the  Greek  text — MSS.,  versions,  ami  ecclesiastic;^  writers: 
that  if  a  peculiar  reading,  e.f..  was  found  in  one  of  these,  it  w«s  eener. 
ally  found  also  in  the  other  members  of  the  same  class;  aad  thia 

Sneral  relationship  seemed  to  point  ultimatdy  to  a  common  or^pa 
r  all  the  authorities  which  premited  such  peculiaritiea.    AUhcu^ 
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ditpoaed  at  first  to  divide  the  variou  docnm^nti  into  three  daaies, 
he  finally  adopted  a  claaaification  into  two — the  African  or  older 
family  oi  documents,  and  the  Asiatic,  or  more  recent  class,  to  which 
he  attached  only  a  subordinate  value.  The  theory  was  aifterwards 
adopted  by  J  S.  Semler  and  J.  J.  Griesbach,  and  worked  up  into  an 
elaborate  system  by  the  latter  critic.  Bengel's  labours  on  the  text 
of  the  Creek  Testament  were  received  with  great  disfavour  in  many 
quarters.  Like  Brian  Walton  and  John  Mill  before  him,  he  had  to 
encounter  the  opposition  of  those  who  believed  that  the  certainty 
of  the  word  ot  Cod  was  endangered  by  the  importance  attached  to 
the  various  readings.  J.  J.  Wetstein.  on  the  other  hand,  accused 
him  of  excessive  caution  in  not  making  freer  use  of  his  critical 
materials.  I  n  answer  to  these  strictures,  Bent^l  published  a  Defence 
of  Ike  Creek  Text  of  His  New  Testament^  which  he  prefixed  to  his 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels^  published  in  I7;s6,  and  which  contained 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  complaints,  especially  of  Wetstein,  which 
had  been  made  against  him  from  so  many  different  quarters. 
The  text  of  Bengei  long  enjoved  a  high  reputation  among  scholars, 
and  was  frequently  reprinted.  An  enlarged  edition  of  tne'critical 
apparatus  was  published  by  Philip  David  Burk  in  1765. 

(B.)  The  other  great  work  of  Bengei,  and  that  on  which  hb  re> 
putatwn  as  an  exegete  is  mainly  based,  u  his  Gnomon  Noot  Testa^ 
wtenli,  or  Exegetical  A  nnolations  on  ike  New  Testament,  published  in 
1742.  It  was  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  labour,  and  exnibits  with  a 
brevity  of  expression,  which,  it  has  been  said,  "condenses  more 
matter  into  a  line  than  can  be  extracted  from  pages  of  other  writers," 
the  results  of  his  study.  He  modestly  entitled  his  work  a  Gnomon 
or  index,  his  object  being  rather  to  guide  the  reader  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  for  himself,  than  to  save  him  from  the  trouble  of  personal 
investigation.  The  principles  of  interpretation  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded were,  to  import  nothing  into  Scripture,  but  to  draw  out  of  it 
e\-erything  that  it  really  contained,  in  conformity  with  grammatico- 
hbtorical  rules:  not  to  be  hampered  by  dogmatical  considerations; 
and  not  to  b^  influenced  by  the  symbolicaT  books.  Bengel's  hope 
that  the  Gnomon  would  help  to  rekindle  a  fresh  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  New  Tesument  was  fully  realized.  It  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  has  been  translated  into  German  and  into  Englisn. 
and  IS  still  one  of  the  books  most  valued  by  expositors  of  the  New 
Testament.  John  Wesley  made  great  use  of  it  in  compiling  hb 
Expository  Notes  upon  tke  New  Testament  (1755). 

Besides  the  two  works  already  describeid,  Bengei  Was  the  editor 
or  author  of  many  others,  classkal,  patristic,  ecclesiastical  and 
expository.  The  more  impmtant  are:  Ordo  Tempomm,  a  treatise 
on  the  chronology  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  enters  upon  speculations 
regarding  the  end  of  the  world,  and  an  Exposition  of  tke  ApoaUypse 
whkh  enjojyed  for  a  time  great  popularity  in  Germany,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages. 

AuTHORiTtES.— For  full  deuils  regarding  Bengei  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Oskar  Wachter's  /.  A.  Bengels  Lebensabriss  and  to  the 
Memoir  of  His  Life  and  Wriiints  (/.  A.  Bentels  Leken  und  Wirken), 
by  J.  C  F.  Burk,  translated  into  English  by  Rev.  R.  F.  Walker 
(London.  1837);  see  also  Herzog-Hauck,  Rtaiencyklopddie,  and 
E.  Nestle,  Bengei  als  Cetekrter  (1893). 

BBKOUBLLA  (Sic  Felipe  de  Bengndla),  a  town  of  Portuguese 
West  Africa,  capital  of  Benguella  district,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  in  z 2*  33'  S.,  13^  25'  E.  Benguella  was  founded  in  1617  by 
the  Portuguese  under  Manoel  Cerveira  Pereira.  It  was  long  the 
centre  of  an  important  trade,  especially  in  sbves  to  Brazil  and 
Cuba,  but  has  now  greatly  decUned.  The  anchorage,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  in  4  to  6  fathoms,  is  nothing  but  an  open  road- 
stead. Besides  the  churches  of  S.  Felipe  and  S.  Antonio,  the 
hospital,  and  the  fortress,  there  are  only  a  few  stone-built  hotises. 
The  whi  te  population  numbers  about  1 500.  A  short  way  beyond 
Benguella  is  Bahia  Tarta,  where  salt  is  manufactured  and  sulphur 
excavated. 

About  3o  m.  north  of  Benguella  is  Lobito  Bay,  a  natural 
harbour  chosen  (1903)  as  the  starting-point  of  a  railway  to 
Katanga.  At  Lobito  steamers  can  come  close  inshore  and 
discharge  cargo  direct.  Lobito  is  connected  with  Benguella  by 
a  railway  which  passes  about  midway  through  Katumbclla,  a 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  the  sea 
terminus  of  an  ancient  route  from  the  heart  of  Central  Africa 
through  Bihe.  Old  Benguella  is  a  small  town  about  t  ao  m.  north 
of  Lobito  Bay. 

BENf ,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  a  tributary  of  the  Madeira,  rising  in 
the  elevated  Cordilleras  near  the  dty  of  La  Paz  and  at  first  known 
as  the  Rio  de  La  Paz,  and  flowing  east»  and  north-east,  to  a 
junction  with  the  Mamor6  at  10^  20'  S.  laL  to  form  the  Madeira. 
FuUy  one-half  of  its  length  is  through  the  mountainous  dUtricts 
of  central  Bolivia,  where  it  is  fed  by  a  large  number  of  rivers  and 
streams  from  the  snowclad  peaks,  and  may  be  described  as  a 
raging  torrent.    Below  Reyes  its  course  is  through  the  forQt 


covered  hills  and  open  plains  of  northern  Bolivia,  where  some  of 
the  old  Indian  missions  were  located.  The  lower  river  is  navig- 
able for  217  m.  from  Reyes  to  the  Esperanza  rapids,  18  m.  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Mamor6,  where  a  fall  of  so  ft.  in  a  dutance 
of  330  yds.  obstructs  free  navigation.  Its  principal  affluent  is 
the  Madre  de  Dios,  or  Mayu-tata,  which  rises  in  the  eastern 
Cordilleras  about  35  m.  east  of  Cuzco,  and  flows  in  an  east  and 
north-east  direction  through  northern  Bolivia  to  a  jimction  with 
the  Benf  lao  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Madre  de  Dios  are  the  Inambari  and  Paucartambo,  both  large 
rivers,  and  the  Chandless,  Marcapata,  and  Tambopata.  In 
length  and  size  of  its  tributaries  the  Madre  de  Dios  is  a  more 
important  river  than  the  Benf  itself,  and  is  navigable  during  the 
wet  season  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  180  m.  from  Cuzco. 

BENi  (El  BenO*  a  department  of  north-eastern  Bolivia, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by  the  departments  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  Cochabamba,  and  W.  by  I^a  Paz  and  the 
national  territory  contiguous  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  Pop.  (est, 
1900)  32>i8o,  including  6000  wild  Indians;  area  (est.,  probably 
too  high)  103,111  sq.  m.  The  "  Llanos  de  Mojos,"  famous  for 
their  flourishing  Jesuit  mission  settlements  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  this  department  and  are  still 
inhabited  by  an  industrious  peaceful  native  population,  devoted 
to  cattle  raising  and  primitive  methods  of  agrioilture.  Cattle 
and  forest  products,  including  rubber  and  coca,  are  exported  to  a 
limited  extent  The  capital,  Trinidad  (pop.  2 556) ,  is  situated  on 
the  Mamor6  river  in  an  open  fertile  country,  and  was  once  a 
flourishing  Jesuit  mission. 

BBNI-AMBR  (Amir),  a  tribe  of  African  "  Arabs  "  of  HamiUc 

stock,  ethnologically  intermediate  between   Abyssinians  and 

Nubians.    They  are  of  the  Beja  family,  and  occupy  the  coast  of 

the  Red  Sea  south  of  Suakin  and  portions  of  the  adjacent 

coast-country  of  Eritrea,  north  of  Abyssinia.    They  are  of  very 

mixed  Beja  and  Abyssinian  blood,  and  speak  a  dialect  half  Beja 

and  half  Tigr6,  locally  known  as  Hassa.    They  marry  the  women 

of  the  Bogos  and  other  mountain  tribes;  but  are  too  proud  to  let 

their  dauj^ters  marry  Abyssinians. 

See  Angfo-Etyptian  Sndan,  ed.  Count  Cleichen  (London,  190S); 
A.  H.  Keane,  Etknology  of  Egyptian  Sudan  (1884) ;  G.  Secgi,  Africa: 
Antropologia  delta  Stupe  Camitica  (Turin,  1897}. 

BBNI-nRAEL  ("  Sons  of  Israel "),  a  colony  of  Jews  settled  on 
the  Malabar  coast  in  Kolaba  district,  Bombay  presidency, 
chiefly  centring  in  the  native  state  of  Janjira.  With  the  Jews 
of  Cochin,  they  refiresent  a  very  andent  Judaic  invasion  of  India, 
and  are  to  be  entirely  distinguished  from  those  Jews  who  have 
come  to  India  in  modem  days  for  purposes  of  trade.  Some 
authorities  believe  that  the  Beni-Israel  settled  in  Kolaba  in  the 
X5th  century,  but  they  themselves  have  traditions  which  indicate 
a  far  longer  connexion  with  India  (see  Jews  :  f  3) . 

BENIN,  the  name  of  a  country,  dty  and  river  of  British  West 
Africa,  west  of  the  main  channd  of  the  Niger,  forming  part  of  the 
protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria.  The  name  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  coast  from  the  Volta,  in  o*  40'  E.,  to  the  Rio  del  Rey,  in  8* 
40'  E.,  and  induded  the  Slave  Coast,  the  whole  ddta  of  the  Niger 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  country  to  the  eastward.  Some  trace 
of  this  earlierapplication  remains  in  the  name  "  Bi^t  of  Benin," 
still  given  to  that  part  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  Slave  Coast, 
whilst  up  to  1894  "  Benin  "  was  used  to  designate  the  F^nch 
possessions  on  the  coast  now  induded  in  Dahomey. 

In  its  restricted  sense  Benin  is  the  country  formerly  ruled  by 
the  king  of  Benin  dty.  This  area,  at  one  time  very  extensive, 
gradually  contracted  as  subject  tribes  and  towns  acquired 
independence.  It  may  be  described  as  bounded  W.  by  Lagos, 
S.  by  the  territory  of  the  Jakri  and  other  tribes  of  the  Niger 
ddta,  E.  by  the  Niger  river,  and  N^  by  Yorubaland.  The 
coast-line  held  by  Benin  had  passed  out  of  its  sov^ignty  by  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  In  physical  characteristics,  climate, 
flora  and  faunar  Benin  in  no  way  differa  from  the  rest  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Nigeria  iq.v.).  The  coast  is  low,  intersected 
by  creeks,  and  forms  one  huge  mangrove  swamp;  on  the  rising 
ground  inland  are  dense  forests  in  which  the  cotton  and  mahogany 
trees  are  con^cuous. 
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Benin  river  (known  also  as  the  Jakri  outlet),  though  linked  to 
the  Niger  system  by  a  network  of  creeks,  is  an  independent  stream. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  the  Ethiope  and  the 
Jamicson,  which  rise  (north  of  6°  N.)  on  the  western  side  of  the 
hills  which  slope  east  to  the  Niger  river.  They  unite  about  50  m. 
above  the  sea.  The  general  course  of  the  Benin  is  westerly.  It 
enters  the  Atlantic  in  about  5*  46'  N.,  5"  3'  E.,  and  at  its  mouth 
is  2  m.  wide.  It  is  here  obstructed  by  a  sand-bar  over  which  there 
is  1 3- 14  ft.  of  water  at  high  tide.  The  river  is  navigable  by  small 
steamers  up  to  Sapele,  a  town  on  the  south  bank  immediately 
below  the  junction  of  the  head  streams.  The  Ologi  and  Gwato 
creeks  enter  the  Benin  on  the  right  or  north  bank,  and  on  the 
same  side  (8  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  river)  a  channel,  the  Lagos 
creek,  170  m.  long,  branches  off  to  the  north- west,  affording  a 
waterway  to  Lagos.  From  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the  Benin 
the  Forcados  mouth  of  the  Niger  can  be  reached  by  the  Nana 
creek. 

The  Beni  are  a  pure  negro  tribe,  speaking  a  distinct  language, 
but  having  many  characteristics  common  to  those  of  the  Yoruba- 
and  Ewe-speaking  tribes.  Like  the  Ashanti  and  Dahomeyans 
the  Beni  had  a  well-organized  and  powerful  government  and 
possessed  a  culture  rare  among  negro  races  (see  below,  History). 

Benin  city  is  situated  in  a  clearing  of  the  forest,  about  25  m. 
from  the  river-port  of  Gwato,  on  Gwato  creek.  The  principal 
building  is  the  British  residency,  which  is  instructed  of  brick 
and  timber.  A  primary  school,  supported  by  the  native  chiefs, 
was  opened  in  190Z,  and  a  meteorological  station  was  established 
in  1902.  In  1904  the  town  was  placed  in  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  protectorate  and  with  Europe.  Of  the 
ancient  city,  whose  buildings  ezdted  the  admiration  of  travellers 
in  the  17  th  and  18th  centuries,  scarcely  a  trace  remains.  The 
houses  are  neatly  built  of  clay,  coloured  with  red  ochre,  and 
frequently  ornamented  with  rudely  carved  pillars.  The  port  of 
Gwato,  which  lies  about  30  m.  north-north-east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Benin  river,  has  a  special  interest  as  the  place  where  Giovanni 
Belzoni,  the  explorer  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  died  in  1823  when 
starting  on  an  expedition  to  Timbuktu.  No  trace  of  his  grave  can 
now  be  found.  Wari  (formerly  known  also  as  Owari,  Oywher6, 
&c.)  is  a  much-frequented  port  on  a  branch  of  the  Niger  of  the 
same  name  reached  from  the  Forcados  mouth,  and  is  55  m.  south 
of  Benin  city. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  the  chief  export  of  the 
country  is  palm-oil.  Other  trade  products  were  from  time  to 
time — ^with  the  desire  to  preserve  the  isolation  and  independence 
of  the  country — placed  under  fetish,  i.e.  their  export  vas  for- 
bidden, so  that  in  1897  the  only  article  in  which  trade  was  allowed 
by  the  king  was  palm-oil.  After  the  British  occupation,  an 
extensive  trade  developed  in  oil,  kernels,  timber,  ivory,  rubber, 
&c.  In  the  rubber  and  timber  industries  great  strides  have  been 
made.  The  chiefs  and  people  have  shown  considerable  aptitude 
in  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Among  the 
articles  prized  by  the  Beni  is  coral,  of  which  the  chiefs  wear  great 
quantities  as  ornaments. 

History. — Benin  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about  the 
year  1485,  and  they  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  slaves,  who  were 
taken  to  Elmina  and  sold  to  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast.  At 
that  time  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  Benin 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  West 
Africa.  It  was  known  to  Europeans  in  the  X7th  century  as  the 
Great  Benin.  The  towns  of  Lagos  and  Badagry  were  both 
founded  by  Benin  colonists.  Benin  dty  was  the  seat  of  a 
theocracy  of  priests,  in  whose  hands  the  oba  or  king,  nominally 
supreme,  appears  to  have  often  been  a  puppet.  He  was  revered 
by  his  subjects  as  a  spedes  of  divinity,  and  seldom  left  the 
cndosure  surrounding  the  royal  palace.  The  religion  and 
mythology  of  the  Beni,  like  those  of  the  Yorubas,  are  based  on 
spirit-  and  ancestor-worship  (see  Negro  and  Afuca:  Etltnology) ; 
the  chief  spirit  or  juju  was  worshipped  with  human  sacrifices  to 
an  appalling  extent,  the  Benin  fetish  being  considered  the  most 
powerful  in  all  West  Africa.  The  usual  form  of  sacrifice  was 
crudfixion.  Many  chiefs,  in  no  way  politically  dependent  on 
Benin,  used  to  send  annual  presents  to  the  juju.    The  Benin 


people  do  not  appear  to  have  indulged  in  wanton  cruelty,  and  it  is 
stated  thit  they  usually  stupefied  the  victims  before  putting  them 
to  death.  The  people  were  skiliol  in  brass  work;  their  carving 
and  design  were  alike  excellent.  Carved  ivory  objects  abound, 
and  there  are  many  evidences  of  the  skill  attained  by  native 
artists,  who  perhaps  owed  something  to  their  contact  with  the 
Portuguese  The  weaving  of  cloth  was  also  carried  on.  The  B«&i 
remained  politically  and  socially  almost  unaffected  by  Europcsa 
influence  imtil  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  British  ia 
1897,  their  connexion  with  the  white  men  having  previously  beea 
almost  confined  to  matters  of  trade  The  Portuguese  wiibdirv 
from  the  coast  in  the  i8th  century,  but  one  of  the  most  strikiag 
proofs  of  their  commerdal  influence  is  the  fact  that  a  corrupt 
Lusitanian  dialect  was  spoken  by  the  older  natives  up  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  X9th  century.  The  first  English  expedition  to 
Benin  was  in  1553;  after  that  time  a  consideraUe  trade  grew  up 
between  England  and  that  country,  ivory,  palm-ofl  and  pepper 
being  the  chief  commodities  exported  from  Benin.  The  Dutdi 
afterwards  established  factories  and  maintained  tliem  isa  a 
considerable  time,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  slave  trade,  la 
1788  Captain  Landolphe  founded  a  factory  called  Barodo,  neai 
the  native  village  of  Obobi  for  the  French  Compagnie  d'Oywberi, 
and  it  lasted  till  1 792,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  FngWOt  u 
1863  Sir  Richard  Burton,  then  British  consul  at  Fernando  Po, 
went  to  Benin  to  try  and  put  a  stop  to  human  sacrifices,  an 
attempt  in  which  he  did  not  succeed.  At  that  time  the  dedine 
in  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  was  obvious,  and  the  dty  was 
in  a  decaying  condition.  In  1885  the  coast-line  of  Benin  was 
placed  under  British  protection,  and  steps  were  taken  to  eater 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  king.  Consul  G.  F.  N.  B. 
Annesley*  saw  the  king  in  1890,  with  the  hope  of  maVinj  ^  treaty, 
but  fail^  in  hb  object.  In  March  1892  Captain  H.  L.  Gallwey, 
British  vice-consul,  succeeded  in  conduding  a  treaty  with  the 
king  Overami.  The  treaty,  however,  provnl  of  no  avail,  and 
the  king  kept  as  aloof  as  of  old  from  any  outside  interfeicoce. 
In  January  1897  J.  R.  Phillips,  acting  consul-general,  and  dg^ 
Europeans  were  brutally  maaaacied  on  the  road  from  Gwato  to 
Benin  dty,  whilst  on  a  mission  to  the  king.  Phillips  had  peisisted 
in  starting  for  Benin  despite  the  repeated  request  of  the  kiag 
that  he  should  dday  his  visit  until  he  (the  king)  had  finkbed  the 
celebration  of  the  annual  *'  customs."  Two  Europeans,  C^ytaia 
Alan  Boisragon  and  R.  F.  Locke,  alone  escaped.  A  punitive 
expedition  was  organized  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Harry  Rawson,  the  success  of  which  was  a  remaxkabk  exanipk 
of  good  organization  hastily  improvised.  The  news  of  tl^ 
massacre  of  Phillips^s  party  reached  Rear-Admiial  Rawson,  the 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Cape  station,  on  the  4th  of  January 
1897.  The  flagship  was  at  Simons  Town.  Tbe  small  czaf  t  woe 
dispersed.  Two  ships  at  Malta  had  been  ordered  to  join  the  Cape 
command.  A  transport  was  chartered  in  the  Thames  for  the 
purposes  of  the  expedition.  In  twenty-nine  days  a  force  disao 
men,  coming  from  three  places  between  3000  and  4500  m.  froa 
the  Benin  river»  was  landed,  organized,  equipped  and  provided 
with  transport.  Five  days  later  the  dty  of  Benin  was  taken,  and 
in  twdve  days  more  the  men  were  re-embarked,  and  the  ships 
coaled  and  ready  for  any  further  service.  On  the  x  7th  of  FAvauy 
Benin  was  occupied  after  considerable  fighting.  Tlietown,whidt 
was  found  to  be  reeking  of  human  sacrifices,  was  partly  boned. 
and  on  the  2  and  the  expedition  started  on  its  return.  The  kicg 
and  chiefs  respomuble  for  the  massacre  were  placed  on  their  trial 
by  Sir  Ralph  Moor,  high  commissioner  for  Southera  Nigeria, 
the  king  was  deposed  and  deported  to  Calabar,  and  the  diicb^  six 
in  all,  were  executed.  The  chief  offender  was  not  bcoo^t  to 
Justice  until  a  second  punitive  expedition  in  1899  compjcted  the 
pacification  of  the  country.  After  the  removal  of  the  king  in 
September  1897  a  council  of  chiefs  was  appointed.  This  cooadl 
carries  on  the  government  of  the  whole  Beni  ooasQy,  and  0 
presided  over  by  a  British  resident. 


*  Mr  Annesley  (b.  1851),  after  having  served  m  the  Pi 
and  in  the  Turkish  army  during  the  war  of  1877,  was  in  the  British 
consular  service  from  1879  to  1893.  In  1888  he  became  coasBl  to 
the  Congo  Free  State. 
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vatcn  0!  tlie  Su  Bmilo  riv«.  Sin  Bed 
dociibed  by  Piof.  C.  D.  LoudccbacL  I 
'      '     1    (BallSiiC^),   cryitaUizLng  ii 


with  a  hajdncss  ol  6- 
colourlera  or  blue, 
parts,  and  pas&ing 


and  specific;  grvi 
tne  cdIqut  vaiyiog  somctuncs  m  aincrcnt 
a  a  deep  sapphire  blue.  The  blue  variety  is 
and  often  icsembles  blue  spinel,  though  its 
soEtnesi  distinguishes  it  from  spitid  and  sapphire.  It  is  a 
brilliaut  stone,  with  high  refractive  index,  and  is  strongly 
dichroic,  being  pale  when  viewed  paralld  to  the  principal  axis 
■ad  daik  when  viewed  transversely. 

BBM  JAM  IN,  a  tribe  o(  Israel,  named  after  the  yognfesi  son  of 
Jacob  and  RacheL  As  distinct  (rom  the  olheis  Benjamin  was 
bom  not  beyond  the  Jordau  but  in  Palestine,  between  Bethel  and 
Ephratli.  His  mother,  dying  in  duldbed,  gBve  him  the  OHSni 
Ben-Ool.  "  Son  of  my  sorrow,"  which  wu  chaneed  by  his  father 
to  Bcn-j5mln,  meaning  probably  "  Son  of  the  right  hand  "  ii.e. 
''  of  prosperity."  or,  perhaps,  "  son  of  tlie  south  ";  Ceu.  xuv, 
l6-ig].  Of  his  personal  history  little  is  recorded.  He  was  the 
'  .tfier  and 


.1  the  51 


n  Judg.  iii.-nu,),  and  the  repuUtion  of 
d  to  him  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  {"  Benjamin 
reth,"  Gen.  xlix.  17]  agrees  with  what  is  told  of 
n  [secEHinA,  Saoi,  Jonahun).  Itisacurioas 
Dted  slingers  were  said  to  be  left-handed  (Judg. 
js  (1  Chron.  jii.  1).    Thi 


late  refen:nccs  to  this  tribe  in  the  Israelite 


deiihgs  in  the 
ne  it  is  allotted 


igUud 


little  value.    On. 
ipassed  by  the  diitiicu  af  Epbi 

idgcj  "  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was 

ices.  Boos  of),  6iic>  men  afone 

he  tiibc  wEU  built  up  again  by  the 

al  fativals  (for 


which  cf.  Judges  ii.  17),  but  a  later  narrative  give*  cunency  lo 
■  tradition  that  400  virgins  were  also  brought  lo  Shilob,  the 
lurvivors  of  a  musscre  of  the  inhabitants  ol  Jabesh-Cdead.  At 
all  events,  Benjaniio  claimed  the  honour  of  providing  the  great 
king  ol  Israel  whose  heroic  dcUvcisnce  of  Jabesb-Cilead  is 
refecred  to  dscwherc  (see  Saui.),  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
tribe  only  now  attain  historical  importance.  If  the  genealogies 
associated  it  with  Joseph  the  father  of  Ephcaim  and  Minasseh, 
its  fortunes  were  for  a  time  bound  up  with  the  northern  kingdom 
(see  DAVm).  Although  its 'territory  lies  open  on  the  weit  and 
east,  its  physical  features  unite  it  to  Judah,  and  what  is  known  of 
its  cnLced  population'  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
yotingest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  enjoyed  any  independent  position 
previous  to  tfie  monardiy  Its  neutral  position  between  Judah 
and  Ephraim  gave  it  an  importance  which  was  religious  as  well  as 
politiul.  Aaathoth  the  home  of  Ahiathai  and  Jeremiah,  Gibeon 
the  old  Conaanite  sanctuary,  the  royil  sanctuary  at  Bethel,  its 
issodationi  with  Samuel  arid  the  prophetic  gilds  of  the  times 
of  EUjah  and  Elisha,  and  tlnolly  Jenisafem  itself,  the  centre  of 
worship,  give  "  tlie  least  of  all  the  tribes  "  &  unique  value  in  the 
history  of  Old  Testament  religion. 
See  H.  W  Hogg,  EiKy.  Bib.,  col.  SM  "iq.  !S-  A.  C.) 

BBHJIMIN  OF  TUDELA  (in  Navarre),  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the 
iiih  ceatury.    He  vitiled  Coostaatiaople,  Egypt,  Assyria  and 
■■      ■        ntiliticaptureby  f^vid 
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Penia,  and  penetrated  to  the  (ronlieri  of  China.  His  jnumeys 
occupied  him  lor  abovt  thirteen  yean.  He  was  credulous,  but 
his  lUnimry,  or  Uvia'mk,  contains  some  curious  notices  of  the 
countries  be  visited  and  of  the  condition  o(  the  Jews.  Thus  his 
workisof  much  value  for  the  Jewish  history  of  the  nth  century. 
It  is  from  Benjamin  that  we  know  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and 
other  parts  of  the  East  were  noted  ftir  the  arts  of  dyeing  and 
glass- making. 

His /fi'wrary  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Laiin  by  Arias 
Momanui  in  ISK.  and  appear^  in  a  French  venuon  by  B 

publlihed  by  A»hcr  in  [840;  another  (with  1 ,-—:.-- 

BBNJAKIH,  JUDAH  PHILIP  (1S11-1S84),  Anglo-f 
lawyer,  of  Jewish  descent,  was  bom  a  British  subject  at " 
in  the  West  Indies  on  the  nth  of  August  iSii,  and  was  succes- 
sively an  American  lawyer,  a  leading  Confedermie  politician  and 
a  distinguished  English  bairijtcr-  He  eventually  died  in  Paris  a 
domiciled  Frenchman.  After  iSiS  his  Barents  lived  in  Cfiarleslfln, 
South  Cjmlina.snd  he  wcul  to  Yale  in  rSi;  lor  his  education,  but 

New  Orleans.  He  was  adoiiUed  to  the  New  Orleans  bar  in  i8ji. 
He  compiled  with  his  friend  John  Slidell  a  valuable  dig«t  ol 
decisions  of  the  superior  courts  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana; 
and  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Slidell,  Benjamin  &  Conrad,  he 
enjoyed  a  good  practice.  In  1843  he  was  admitted  a  councillor 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  iSji  he  was  elected  s  KoatoT  lor 
Loui»ana,  and  thereafter  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
declining  to  accept  a  judgeship  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1S61  he 
■riihdrew  from  the  Senate,  left  Washington  and  activdy  espoused 
the  CotifederatE  cause.  He  joined  Jefferson  Davis's  ptovisionoi 
government  as  attomey..gencral,  becoming  afterwards  his 
secretary  for  war  (1861-1862),  and  chid  secretary  of  state 
(i86j-i86s).  Although  at  times  subject  lo  fierce  criticism  with 
regard  to  matten  of  administration  and  £nuice,  he  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  ablest  men  on  the  C^mfedcrate  ade,  and  be 
remained  with  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  last,  sharing  his  Sight  after 
Appomattox,  and  only  leaving  him  shonly  befort 


caplun 


eback-    He  escaped  froi 
!  property  was  I 


at  of  Flori 


faither 


:dEngli) 


in  ao  open  boat, 

ie.dle.    In  1866 

banking  failure  of  Overead 

little  money  by 


h  Gumey- 

In  London  Benjji 
journalism,  and  on  the  ijlhoi  January  1S66  he  entered  Ijnceln' 
Inn.  He  received  a  hospiUble  welcome  from  the  legal  profession. 
The  influence  of  English  judges  who  knew  his  abiUties  and  his 
drcumstances  enabled  him  to  be  called  10  the  bar  on  the  6th  of 
June  1866,  dispensing  with  the  usual  three  years  as  a  student, 
and  he  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  the  practice  and  methods 
■  "     ■"  ■  the  pupil  of  Mr  C.  E.  (i ' 


Pollock.    Pollock  1 
and  remained  firm  friends.    Benjamin 
useful  pupil;  for  instana,  an  opinion  • 
long  guided  the  London  police  in  the 
search  prisoners,  is  mentioned  by  hii 


ituroUy  an 


ise  ol  their 

by  Benjamin  while  he  was  still  his  pupil.    I 

northern  circuit,  and  a  brge  proportion  of 

me  from  solid  tors  at  Liverpool  who  had  corres] 

New  Orleans.     His  business  gradually  increased,  and  having 


a  patent  of  precedent 


within  the  bar 
knowledge  of  law  and  ol 
e  eloquence,  and  a  powi 


of  Nov 


nbcr 


if  marshalling  facts  and  arguments 

jSeeiive,  particularly  before  judges. 

:e  was  less  successFul  in  addressing  juries,  and  towards  the  dose 
:  his  career  did  not  lake  Niii  friiii  voile,  but  in  the  court  of 
Ipeal  and  House  ol  Lords  and  before  the  judicial  committee  of 
le  privy  council  he  enjoyed  a  very  large  practice,  making  for 
ime  time  fully  £ij,ooo  a  year.  The  question  of  raising  him  to 
le  Trench  was  seriously  considered  by  Lord  Cairns,  who.  however, 
cms  to  have  thought  that  the  ungrudging  hospiulity  and 
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goodwill  with  which  Benjamin  had  been  received  by  the  English 
legal  profession  had  gone  far  enough.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
career  he  was  in  ill  health,  and  he  suffered  from  the  results  of  a  fall 
from  a  tramcar.  He  retired  in  iSSs  to  a  house  in  Paris  which  he 
had  built  and  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  (rf  passing  his  vaca- 
tions with  his  wife,  who  was  a  Frenchwoman.  He  never  returned 
to  practice,  but  came  back  to  London  to  be  entertained  by  the 
bench  and  bar  of  England  at  a  banquet  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall 
on  the  3oth  of  June  2883.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  May 
1884 

Benjamin  was  thick-set  and  stout,  with  an  expression  of  great 
shrewdness.  An  early  portrait  of  him  b  to  be  found  in  Jefferson 
Davis's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Coternment.  His  political 
history  may  be  traced  in  that  work,  and  in  John  W.  Draper's 
American  Civil  War  and  von  Hoist's  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States.  Many  allusions  to  his  English  career  will  be 
found  in  works  describing  English  lawyers  of  his  period,  and  there 
arc  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  him  by  Baron  Pollock  in  the 
Portnitktly  Review  for  March  1898.  His  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Sale  of  Personal  Property  with  References  to  the  American  Decisions 
and  to  the  French  Code  and  CivU  Law — a  bulky  volume  known  to 
practitioners  as  Benjamin  on  Sales — is  the  principal  text-book 
on  its  subject,  and  a  fitting  monument  of  the  author's  career  at 
the  English  bar,  of  his  industry  and  learning.  Many  of  his 
American  speeches  have  been  published.^ 

Sec  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  by  Pierce  Butler '(Philadelphia,  1907,  with 
a  good  bibliography). 

BEN  LBDI  (Gaelic,  "  the  hiU  of  God "),  a  mountain  of 
Perthshire,  Scotland*  2875  ^t.  high,  5  m.  by  road  N.W.  of 
Callander.  It  is  situated  close  to  some  of  the  most  romantic 
scenery  in  the  Highlands,  and  is  particularly  well  known  through 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  point  to  the 
time  when  Beltane  rites  were  observed  on  its  summit.  A  cairn 
was  built  on  the  top  in  1887  to  o)mmemorate  Queen  Victoria's 
jubilee.  On  one  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain  is  a  tarn  which 
bears  the  name  of  Lochan  nan  Corp, "  the  little  loch  of  the  dead," 
from  an  accident  to  a  funeral  party  by  which  aoo  lives  were  lost. 

BBKLUURB  7  OIL.  iOSt  (1858-  ),  Spanish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Valencia,  studied  painting  under  Domingo,  and  showed 
from  the  first  such  marked  talent  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Spanish 
school  in  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  select  circle  pensioned  by 
the  Spanish  government  for  residence  in  Italy  and  executed 
several  state  orders  for  the  decoration  of  public  buildings,  but 
he  owes  his  chief  fame  to  his  large  historiod  paintings,  notably 
the  "  Vision  in  the  Coliseum."  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
Spanish  art  colony  in  Rome,  where  he  practised  as  painter  and 
sculptor. 

BEN  LOHOIID,  a  mountain  in  the  north-west  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland.  It  is  situated  near  the  eastern  bank  of  Loch  Lomondi 
about  9  m.  from  the  "head  and  about  15  from  the  foot.  It  is 
3192  ft.  high,  and  the  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  mica  schist, 
diorite,  porphyry  and  quartzite,  the  last,  where  it  crops  out  on 
the  surface,  gleaming  in  the  distance  like  snow.  Duchray  Water, 
a  head-stream  of  the  Forth,  rises  in  the  north-east  shoulder.  The 
hill,  which  is  covered  with  grass  to  the  top,  is  a  favourite  climb, 
being  ascended  from  Rowardennan  (the  easiest)  or  Inversnaid 
on  the  lake,  or  Aberfoyle  10  m.  inland  due  east  The  view  from 
the  summit  extends  northward  as  far  as  the  Grampians,  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  Ben  Nevis;  westward  to  Jura  in  the 
Atlantic;  south-westward  to  Arran  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
southward  to  Unto  Hill,  the  Lowthers  and  Caimsmore;  and 
eastward  to  Edinburgh  Castle  and  Arthur's  Seat. 

BENLOWES,  EDWARD  (1603  7-1676),  English  poet,  son  of 
Andrew  Benlowes  of  Brent  Hall,  Essex,  was  bom  about  1603. 
He  matriculated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1620,  and 
on  leaving  the  university  he  made  a  prolonged  tour  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  in  middle  life, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism  in  his  later  years.  He 
dissipated  his  fortune  by  openhanded  generosity  to  his  friends 
and  relations,  and  possibly  by  serving  in  the  Civil  War;  so  that 
he  was  in  great  poverty  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  i8th  of  December  1676.    The  last  ei^t  years  of  his  life 


were  passed  at  Oxford.  Many  of  his  writings  are  in  Latin.  ISs 
most  important  work  is  Theopkila,  or  Lote't  SacnJUe,  a  Dmne 
Poem  (1652).  The  poem  deUs  with  mystical  reUg^on,  teOisg 
how  the  soul,  represented  by  Theophila,  ascends  by  humility, 
zeal  and  contemplation,  and  triumphs  over  the  sins  of  the  senses. 
It  is  written  in  a  curious  stanza  of  three  lines  of  unequal  kagtk 
rhsrming  together.  Until  recent  times  justice  has  hardly  beta 
done  to  Benlowes'  poetical  merits  and  indiqmtable  piety  Sannid 
Butler,  who  satirized  him  in  his  "  Character  of  a  Snaall  Foet,* 
found  abundant  matter  for  ridicule  in  his  eccentricities;  and 
Pope  and  Warburton  noted  him  as  a  patron  of  bod  poets. 

His  TheopkOa  was  reprinted  by  S  W  Sineer;  and  in  Mimm  Podx 
of  the  Caroline  Period,  voL  i.  (1905),  Mr  Saintsbury  reprints  ThepphU 
and  two  other  poems  by  Benlowes.  **  The  Summary  of  WiaedoMg." 
and  "  A  Poetic  Descant  upon  a  Private  Music-Meetins-" 

BEN  MACDHUI,  more  correctly  Ben  Muicbdbitz  (GaeSc  for 
"  the  mountain  of  the. black  pig,"  in  allusion  to  its  fliiape).  the 
second  highest  mountain  (4296  ft)  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the 
Cairngorm  group,  on  the  confines  of  south-western  Aberdeenshire 
and  south-wcstcra  Banffshire,  not  far  from  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Invemess-shtre.  It  is  about  1 1  m.  from  Castleton  oi  BraeBiar 
and  about  to  from  Aviemore.  The  ascent  b  usually  made  frata 
Castleton  of  Braemar,  by  way  of  the  Linn  of  Dte,  Glen  Lai  and 
Glen  Derry.  From  the  head  of  Glen  Deny,  with  its  blasted 
trees,  the  picture  pf  desolation,  it  becomes  more  toibome,  but  is 
partly  repaid  by  the  view  of  the  remarkable  columnar  dif  s  d 
Corrie  Etchachan.  The  summit  is  flat  and  quite  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, but  the  panorama  in  every  direction  is  extremely  grand. 
At  the  foot  of  a  vast  gully,  2500  ft.  above  the  sea,  lies  Loch  Avon 
(or  A'an),  a  narrow  lake  about  x}  m.  long,  with  water  of  the 
deepest  blue  and  a  margin  of  bright  ydlow  sand.  At  tbe  wtsttia 
end  of  the  lake  is  the  Shelter  Stone,  an  enormous  block  of  granite 
resting  upon  two  other  blocks,  which  can  accommodate  a  doaca 
persons.  Beautiful  rock  crystals  occur  in  veins  in  tbe  oorries. 
The  summit  of  Cairngorm,  3I  m.  north  of  that  of  Ben  Maodhsi, 
may  be  reached  from  the  latter  with  scaruly  any  descent,  by 
following  the  rugged  ridge  flanking  the  western  side  of  Loch  Avon. 
The  other  great  peaks  of  the  group  are  Braeriach  (424S  ft.)  and 
Caimtoul  (4241  ft),  and  6  m.  to  the  east  are  the  twin  masses  of 
Ben  a  Bouid,  the  northern  top  of  which  is  3924  ft  a  nd  the  soutbera 
3860  ft.  high.    Ben  A'an,  an  adjoining  hSl,  is  3843  ft  bi^ 

BENNKIT,  CHARLES  BDWIM  (1858-  ),  Aocxicaa 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  April  1858.  ia 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  graduated  from  Brown  Um- 
veisity  in  1878  and  also  studied  at  Harvard  (1881-1882)  and  ia 
Germany  (1882-1884).  He  taught  in  secondary  scbools  in 
Florida  (1878-1879),  New  YoriL  (1879-1881),  and  Ndwaaka 
(1885-1889),  and  became  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Umvcrsiy 
of  Wisconsin  in  1889,  of  cbssical  philology  at  Brown  University 
in  189X,  and  of  Latin  at  Comell  University  in  i8o>  Hb  syn- 
tactical studies,  notably  various  papers  on  the  subjunctive,  are 
based  on  a  statistical  examination  of  Latin  texts  and  are  marked 
by  a  fresh  system  ci  nmnendature,  he  ranks  as  one  of  tbe  leaden 
of  the  "  New  American  School "  of  syntacticians,  wbo  insisi 
on  a  preliminary  re-examination  of  all  avaiUble  data.  Of  ^eat 
importance  are  his  advocacy  of  **  quantitative  "  readmg  of  Latin 
verse  and  his  Critique  of  Some  Recent  Sulpinctht  Tkaries  in 
vol.  ix.  (1898)  of  ComeU  Studies  tn  Classical  PkUoloty,  ol  which 
he  was  an  editor.  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar  (189s)  is  tbe  fast 
successful  attempt  in  America  to  adopt  the  method  of  tbe  brief. 
scholarly  Schnlgrommatih.  Besides  the  Latin  dassics  ccmnooly 
read  in  secondary  courses  and  other  text<books  in  **  Bcaortt^s 
Latin  Series,"  he  edited  Tadttis's  Dialogus  dt  Orat^rihms  (1804). 
and  Cicero's  De  Senectute  (1897)  and  Ik  Amricitia  (1897).  He 
wrote,  with  George  P.  Bristol,  The  Teachmg  of  Greek  cmi  Letm 
in  Secondary  Schools  (1900),  and  The  Latin  Lamgrnate  (1907^ 
and  with  William  Alexander  Hammond  translated  Tie  Cher^ 
acters  of  Theophrastus  (1902). 

BENlfBR,  JAMEI  OOROON  (1794-1879).  Ametkan  joona- 
list,  founder  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald^  was  bora  at 
Newmills  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  in  1794  (not  in  1800,  as  bas  been 
stated).    He  was  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
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in  a  lemioary  at  Aberdeen,  bat  in  the  spring  of  1819,  giving  up 
the  career  which  had  been  chosen  for  him,  he  emigrated  to 
America.  Landing,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  he  earned  a  poor 
living  there  for  a  short  time  by  giving  lessons  in  French,  Spanish 
and  bookkeeping;  he  passed  next  to  Boston,  where  starvation 
threatened  faim  until  he  got  empl03rment  in  a  printing-office; 
and  in  1822  he  went  to  New  York.  An  engagement  as  translator 
of  Spanish  for  the  Cowier  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  took 
him  there  for  a  few  months  in  1823.  On  his  return  to  New  York 
he  projected  a  school,  gave  lectures  on  political  economy  and  did 
subordinate  work  for  the  journals.  During  the  next  ten  years 
he  was  employed' on  various  papers,  was  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent first  of  the  New  York  Enquirer ,  and  later  of  the  Courier 
and  Enqnirer  in  x827-x83a/  his  letters  attracting  much  attention; 
he  foimded  the  short-lived  Ciobe  in  New  York  in  1832;  and  in 
1833-1834  was  the  chief  editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  at  Philadelphia.  On  the  6th  of  May  1835  he 
published  the  first  number  of  a  small  one-cent  paper,  bearing 
the  title  of  New  York  Heraid,  and  issuing  from  a  cellar,  in  which 
the  proprietor  and  editor  played  also  the  part  of  salesman. 
"  He  started  with  a  disclaimer  of  all  principle,  as  it  is  called,  all 
party,  all  politics  ";  and  to  this  he  consistently  adhered.  By 
his  industry,  sagacity  and  unscrupulousness,  and  by  the  variety 
of  his  news,  the  "  spicy  "  correspondence,  and  the  supply  of 
personal  gossip  and  scandal,  he  made  the  paper  a  great  commercial 
success.  He  devoted  his  attention  particularly  to  the  gathering 
of  news,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  many  of  the  methods 
of  the  modem  American  reporter.  He  published  on  the  X3th 
of  June  1835,  the  first  Wall  Street  financial  article  to  appear  in 
any  American  newspaper;  printed  a  vivid  and  detailed  account 
of  the  great  fire  of  December  1835,  in  New  York;  was  the  first, 
in  1846,  to  obtain  the  report  in  full  by  telegraph  of  a  long  political 
speech;  and  during  the  Civil  War  maintained  a  staff  of  sixty- 
three  war  correspondents.  Bennett  continued  to  edit  the 
Herald  almost  till  his  death,  at  New  York,  on  the  xsl  of 
June   1872. 

His  son,  James  Gosoon  Bennett  (184  X'  ),  took  over  the 
management  of  the  paper  during  the  last  year  of  its  founder's 
life,  and  succeeded  him  in  its  control.  It  was  he  who  sent 
Henry  M.  Stanley  <m  his  mission  to  find  Livingstone  in  Central 
Africa,  and  he  fitted  out  the  "  Jeannette  "  Polar  Expedition,  and 
in  X883  esUblished  (with  John  W.  Mackay)  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company. 

BEMMBTT.  JOHN,  one  of  the  finest  English  madrigalists, 
whose  first  set  of  madrigals  appeared  in  1599.  In  x6x4  Ravens- 
croft,  in  a  collection  including  five  of  his  madrigals,  writes  a 
eulogy  which  reads  like  an  obituary  notice.  The  first  set  of 
madrigals  was  reprinted  in  X845  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society.  Bennett's  works  consist  of  this  set  and  several  con- 
tributions to  such  collections  as  the  Triumpks  of  Oriana,  and  to 
various  collections  of  church  music. 

BEMMBTT,  JOHN  HUGHES  (18X2-X875),  English  physician 
and  pathologist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3X8t  of  August  x8xa. 
He  was  educated  at  Exeter,  and  being  destined  for  the  medical 
profession  was  articled  to  a  surgeon  in  Maidstone.  In  X833  he 
b^an  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  X837  graduated  with  the 
highest  honours.  During  the  next  four  years  he  studied  in  Paris 
and  Germany,  and  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh  in  X84X  published 
a  Treatise  on  Cod-liver  Oil  as  a  Tkerapeulic  AgetU.  In  the  same 
year  be  began  to  Iccttire  as  an  extra-academical  teacher  on 
histology,  drawing  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  microscope 
in  the  investigation  of  disease;  and  as  physidan  to  the  Rojnal 
Dispensary  he  instituted  courses  of  "  polyclinical  medidne." 
In  1843  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  chair  with  great 
energy  till  incapadtated  by  failing  health.  He  resigned  in  X874. 
In  August  1875  he  ^"^as  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Assodation  in  Edinbiugh,  on  which  occasion  be 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  but  the  fatigue  he  then  underwent 
brought  on  a  relapse,  and  he  was  compelled  to  have  the  operation 
of  lithotomy  performed.  He  sank  rapidly  and  died  on  the  25th 
of  Sq>tember  at  Norwich.    His  publications  were  very  numerous 


induding  Lectures  on  CUuical  Medicine  (xSso-x^sd),  which  in 
second  and  subsequent  editions  were  called  CtiniciU  Lectures 
on  the  Princifles  md  Practice  of  IfaHcine,  and  were  translated 
into  various  languages,  induding  Russian  and  Hindu;  Leuco- 
cytkaemia  (1852),  the  fost  recorded  cure  of  which  was  published 
by  him  in  X845;  Outlines  of  Pkysielogy  (X858),  reprinted  froni 
the  8th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  Patkology  ana 
Treatment   of  Pulmonary    Tuberculosis   (X853);    Textbook   of 

Physiology  (X87X-X872).         

BENNETT,  SIR  WILUAM  8TEBNDALB  (18X6-X875),  English 
musical  composer,  the  son  of  Robert  Bennett,  an  organist,  was 
bom  at  Sheffield  on  the  X3th  of  April  x8i6.  Having  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  brought  up  at  Cambridge  by  his 
grandfather,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  musical  education. 
He  entered  the  choir  of  King's  College  chapd  in  1824.  In  1826 
he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  remained  a  pupil  of 
that  institution  for  the  xiext  ten  years,  studying  pianoforte  under 
W.  H.  Holmes  and  Cipriani  Potter,  and  composition  under  Lucas 
and  Dr  Crotch.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  wrote  several  of 
his  most  appreciated  works,  in  which  may  be  traced  influences 
of  iht  contemporary  movement  of  music  in  Germany,  which 
country  he  frequently  visited  during  the  years  1836-1842.  At 
one  of  the  Rhenish  musical  festivals  in  Ditsseldorf  he  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn,  and  soon  afterwards 
renewed  it  at  Leipzig,  where  the  talented  young  Englishman  was 
wdcomed  by  the  leading  musicians  of  the  rising  generation.  At 
one  of  the  celebrated  Gewandhaus  concerts  he  played  his  third 
pianoforte  concerto,  which  was  recdved  enthusiastically.  An  en- 
thusiastic account  of  the  event  was  written  by  Robert  Schumann, 
who  pronounced  Bennett  to  be  the  most  "  musikalisck  "  of  all 
Englishmen,  and  "  an  angd  of  a  musician  "  (copying  Gregory's 
pun  on  Angli  and  Angeli).  But  it  was  Mendelsohn's  influence 
that  dominated  Bennett's  mode  of  utterance.  A  good  example 
of  this  may  be  studied  in  Bennett's  Capriccio  in  D  minor.  His 
great  success  on  the  continent  established  his  position  on  his 
return  to  En^and.  In  1834  he  was  dected  organist  of  St  Anne's 
chapd  (now  church),  Wandsworth.  In  this  year  he  composed 
his  Overture  to  Parisina^  and  his  Concerto  in  C  minor,  modelled 
on  MocarL  An  unpublished  concerto  in  F  minor,  and  the 
overture  to  the  Naiads,  impressed  the  firm  of  Broadwood  so 
favourably  in  1836  that  they  offered  the  composer  a  year  in 
Leipzig,  where  the  Naiads  overttire  was  performed  at  a  Gewand- 
haus concert  on  the  13th  of  February  1837.  Bennett  visited 
Ldpzig  a  second  time  in  X840-X84X,  when  he  composed  his 
Caprice  in  E  tot  pianoforte  and  orchestra  and  his  overture  Tka 
Wood  Nympks.  He  settled  in  London,  devoting  himself  chiefly 
to  practical  teaching.  In  X844  he  married  Mary  Anne,  daughter 
of  Captain  James  Wood,  R.N.  He  was  made  musical  professor 
at  (Cambridge  in  X856,  the  year  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
permanent  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Sodety.  This  latter 
post  he  hdd  until  1866,  when  he  became  prindpal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  Owing  to  his  professional  duties  his  latter 
years  were  not  fertile,  and  what  he  then  wrote  was  scarcely  equal 
to  the  productions  of  his  youth.  The  prindpal  charm  of  Bennett's 
compositions  (not  to  mention  his  absolute  mastery  of  the  musical 
form)  consists  in  the  tendemess  of  their  conception,  rising 
occasionally  to  sweetest  lyrical  intensity.  Except  the  opera, 
Bennett  tried  his  hand  at  almost  all  the  different  forms  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  writing.  As  his  best  works  in  various  branches 
of  art,  we  may  mention,  for  pianoforte  solo,  and  with  accompani-- 
ment  of  the  orchestra,  his  three  sketches.  The  Lake,  The  MiU- 
stream  and  The  Fountain^  and  his  3rd  pianoforte  concerto;  for 
the  orchestra,  his  Symphony  in  G  minor ^  and  his  overture  The 
Naiads;  and  for  voices,  his  cantata  The  May  Queen,  written  for 
the  Leeds  Festival  in  1858.  For  the  jubilee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Sodety  he  wrote  the  overture  Paradise  and  the  Peri  in  i86a.  He 
also  wrote  a  sacred  cantata,  The  Woman  of  Samaria,  first  per- 
formed at  the  Birmingham  Musics!  Festival  in  X867.  In  1870 
the  university  of  Oxford  confenjed  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.CX.  A  year  later  he  was  knighted,  and  in  X87 2  he  received 
a  public  testimonial  before  a  large  audience  at  St  James's  Hall,  the 
money  subscribed  being  devoted  to  thefoundaHon  of  a  scholarship 
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at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.    Shortly  before  his  death  he 

produced  a  sonata  called  the  Maid  of  OrUans^  an  elaborate  piece 

of  programme  music  based  on  Schiller's  tragedy.    He  died  at  his 

house  in  St  John's  Wood,  London,  on  the  x 5th  of  Febniacy  1875. 
See  the  Life,  by  his  ion  (1908). 

BEN  NEVIS,  the  highest  mountahi  in  the  British  Isles,  in 
Inverness-shire,  Scotland.  It  is  4406  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  situated  4}  m.  E.S.E.  of  Fort  William,  the  nteridian  of  5^  W. 
P'.tssing  through  it.  As  viewed  from  Banavie  on  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  it  has  the  appearance  of  two  great  masses,  one  lugher 
than  the  other,  and  though  its  bulk  is  imporessive,  its  outline  is 
much  less  striking  than  that  of  many  other  Highland  hQls.  Its 
summit  consists  of  a  plateau  xoo  acres  in  area,  with  a  slight  slope 
to  the  south,  terminating  on  its  north-eastern  side  in  a  dieer  fall 
of  more  than  x  500  ft  Snow  lies  in  some  of  the  gorges  all  the  year 
round.  The  rocks  of  its  lower  half  are  mainly  granite  and  gneiss; 
its  upper  half  is  composed  of  porphyritic  greenstone,  and  a  variety 
of  minerals  occur.  Its  circumference  at  the  base  is  about  30  m. 
It  may  be  described  as  flanked  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Glen 
and  Water  of  Nevis,  on  the  east  by  the  river  and  Glen  of  Treig, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  river  and  Glen  of  Spean.  From  x88x  till 
X904  meteorologies  observations  were  taken  from  the  summit  of 
Ben  Nevis,  the  observers  at  first  making  the  ascent  daily  for  the 
purpose.  In  1883,  however,  an  observatory,  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  £4000  (raised  by  public  subscription),  was  opened  by  Mrs 
Cameron  Campbell  of  Monzie,  who  provided  the  site.  The 
observatory,  which  was  connected  by  wire  with  the  post  office  at 
Fort  William,  was  provisioned  by  the  Spottish  Meteorok)gical 
Society,  to  whom  it  belonged  The  burden  of  maintaining  it, 
however,  proving  too  great  for  the  society's  means,  appeal  was 
made  in  vain  to  government  for  national  sui^Mrt,  and  the  station 
was  closed  in  1904.  The  bridle  road  up  the  mountain  leaves  Glen 
Nevis  at  Achintce;  it  has  a  gradient  nowhere  exceeding  x  in  5, 
and  the  ascent  is  commonly  effected  in  two  to  three  hours. 
There  is  a  small  hotel  on  the  summit  for  the  convenience  of 
tourists,  especially  of  those  anxious  to  witness  sunrise.  From 
the  sununit  every  considerable  peak  in  Scotland  is  visible. 
Observations  conducted  during  several  months  have  shown  that, 
whilst  the  mean  temperature  at  Fort  William  was  57^  F.,  at  the 
summit  of  Ben  Nevis  it  was  4X^  F.,  and  that  though  the  rainfall 
at  the  fort  amounted  to  24  in.,  it  was  as  much  as  43  iiL  on  the  top 
of  the  Ben.  

BENNIGSEN,  LEVIN  AUGUST,  Count  von  (X745-X826), 
Russian  general,  of  Hanoverian  family,  was  bom  <m  the  xoth  of 
February  1745  in  Brunswick,  and  served  successively  as  a  page 
at  the  Hanoverian  court  and  as  an  officer  of  foot-guards.  £te 
retired  from  the  Hanoverian  army  in  X764,  and  in  x  7 73  entered 
the  Russian  service  as  a  field  officer.  He  fought  against  the 
Turks  in  X774  and  in  X778,  becoming  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
latter  3rear.  In  x  787  his  conduct  at  the  storming  <^  Oczako^v  won 
him  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  repeatedly  in  the  Polish  War  of  X793-X794  and  in  the 
Persian  War  of  x  796.  The  part  played  by  Bennigsen  in  the  actual 
assanination  of  the  tsar  Paul  I.  is  not  fully  known,  but  he  took  a 
most  active  share  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  the  conspiracy. 
Alexander  I.  made  him  govemor-geneial  of  Lithuania  in  x8ox, 
and  in  i8oa  a  general  of  cavalry.  In  x8o6  he  was  in  command  of 
one  of  the  Russian  armies  operating  against  Napoleon,  when  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Pultudc  and  met  the  emperor  in  person  in 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Eylau  (8th  of  February  X807).  Here  he 
could  claim  to  have  infficted  the  first  reverse  suffered  by  Napoleon, 
but  six  months  later  Bennigsen  met  with  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Friedland  (X4th  of  June  1807)  the  direct  conse<iuence  of  which 
was  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Bennigsen  now  retired  for  some  years, 
but  in  the  campaign  of  x8i2  he  reappeared  in  the  army  in  various 
responsible  positions.  He  was  present  at  Borodino,  and  defeated 
Murat  in  the  engagement  of  Tarutino,  but  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
with  Marshal  Kutusov,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  he 
waa  compelled  to  retire  from  active  military  employment.  After 
the  death  of  Kutusov  he  was  recalled  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Bennigsen  led  one  of  the  columns  which  made  the  decisive 
attack  on  the  kst  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (x6th-xoth  of 


October  18x3).  On  the  same  evening  he  was  made  a  ooont  by 
the  emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  he  afterwards  commandBd  tke 
forces  which  operated  against  Marshal  Davout  in  North  Gezmasy. 
After  the  general  peace  he  held  a  command  from  181 5  to  xSiS, 
when  he  retired  from  active  service  and  settled  on  his  Hanovema 
estate  of  Banteln  near  Hildeaheim.  Count  Bennigsen  died  an.  the 
3rd  of  December  X826.  His  son,  Alexander  Levik,  count  vob 
Bennigsen(x8o9-x893)  ,was  a  distinguishedHanovcrian  statesmas. 
BENNIGSEN,  RUDOLF  VON  (x824-x902),  Gennan  poUtidaa, 
was  bom  at  Lttnebuig  on  the  xoth  of  July  1824.  He  ns 
descended  from  an  old  Hanoverian  family,  his  father,  Kari  vca 
Bexmigsen,  being  an  officer  in  the  Haxiovcxian'  aixny,  who  rase 
to  the  rank  of  general  and  also  held  diplomatic  appoiatmeats. 
Bennigsen,  having  studied  at  the  university  of  Cdtringea, 
entered  the  Hanoverian  dvil  service.  In  iSss  he  was  elected  a 
member  oi  the  second  chamber;  and  as  the  govenizDent  refused 
to  allow  him  leave  of  absence  from  his  official  duties  beresagad 
his  post  in  the  public  service.  He  at  once  became  the  recogaiaed 
leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition  to  the  reactionary  govenuoesU, 
but  must  be  distinguished  from  Count  Bennigsen,  a  member  cf 
the  same  family,  and  son  of  the  distinguished  Russian  general, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  parliamentaxy  leaders  at  the  tiiLe. 
What  gave  Bexmigsen  his  importance  not  only  in  Hanover,  but 
throu^oUt  the  whole  of  G^many,  was  the  foundation  ctf  tlie 
National  Verein,  which  was  due  to  him,  and  of  which  he  ^btss 
president.  This  society,  which  axtise  out  of  the  public  excite- 
ment created  by  the  war  between  France  and  Austria,  had  for 
its  object  the  formation  of  a  national  party  which  should  stiive 
for  the  unity  and  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  whole  Father- 
land. It  united  the  modezate  liberals  thioughout  Gennany,  and 
at  once  became  a  great  political  power,  notwithstanding  all  tbe 
efforts  of  the  governments,  and  especially  of  the  king  ai  Hancret 
to  suppress  it  In  1866  Bennigsen  used  all  his  influmfy  to  keep 
Hanover  neutral  in  the  conffict  between  Prussia  axMi  Austria,  bet 
in  vain.  He  took  no  part  in  the  war,  but  his  brother,  who  vas 
an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army,  was  killed  in  Bohemia.  In  May 
of  this  year  he  had  an  important  interview  with  Bismarck,  who 
wished  to  secure  his  support  for  the  reform  of  the  aafedeiatioB, 
and  after  the  war  was  over  at  once  accepted  the  position  of  a 
Prussian  subject,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  diet  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  in  the  Prussian  parliament.  Et 
used  his  influence  to  procure  as  much  autonomy  as  pnwihlr  f«r 
the  province  of  Hanover,  but  was  a  strong  oppooait  of  the 
Guelph  party.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Hanoverians,  Wod- 
thorst  and  Miquel  being  the  other  two,  who  at  onoe  won  for  the 
representatives  of  the  conquered  province  the  lead  in  both  the 
Prussian  and  (jerman  parliaments.  The  National  Vezesn,  its 
work  being  done,  was  now  dissolved;  but  Bennigsen  was  daeSy 
instrumental  in  founding  a  new  political  party--the  Katkoal 
Liberals, — who,  while  th^r  supported  Bismaxck's  national  policy, 
hoped  to  secure  the  constitutional  develoi»nent  <tf  the  coonlzy. 
For  the  next  thirty  years  he  was  president  of  the  poi^,  and  was 
the  most  influential  of  the  parliamentary  leaders.  It  was  chkfly 
owing  to  him  that  the  building  up  of  the  internal  isstitntioBs  of 
the  empire  was  carried  on  without  tht  open  breach  betweo 
Bismarck  and  the  parliament,  which  was  often  imminmt.  Maay 
amendments  suggested  by  him  were  introduced  in  the  debates 
on  the  constitution;  in  X870  he  undertook  a  misaon  to  South 
Germany  to  strengthen  the  national  party  there,  and  was  on- 
suited  by  Bismarck  while  at  Versailles.  It  was  he  who  broc;^ 
about  the  compromise  on  the  militaxy  bill  in  X874.  In  1877  kc 
was  offered  the  post  of  vice-chancellor  with  a  seat  in  the  Prrssiaa 
ministry,  but  refused  it  because  Bismarck  or  the  king  woold  zm^ 
agree  to  his  conditions.  From  this  time  his  rclatioQs  with  t^ 
govenunent  were  less  friendly,  and  in  X878  he  broug^  aboct 
the  rejection  of  the  first  Socialist  BilL  In  1883  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  parliament  owing  to  the  reactionary  measozcs  of  the 
government,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  oocitinuc  ha 
former  co-operation  with  Bismarck,  but  retuined  in  xSS?  to 
support  the  coalition  of  national  parties.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  emperor  William  U.  was  to  appoint  him  president  of  the 
province  of  Hanover.     In  1897  he  resigned  this  pest  and 
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tetixcd  from  pnblic  life.    He  died  on  the  7th  of   August 
1903. 

See  bioeraplucal  notices  bv  A.  Kiepert  (and  ed.,  Hanover,  XQoa), 
And  E.  Scbreck  (Hanover.  1894). 

BENNINGTON,  a  village  and  one  of  the  county-seats  of 
Bennington  county,  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  the  state,  about  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Troy,  New  York.  Fop. 
(1890)  3971;  (1900)  5656  (965  foreign-bom);  (19x0)  6211. 
The  towxiship  of  the  same  luune,  in  which  it  is  situated,  had  in 
X910  a  population  of  8698,  living  chiefly  in  the  viUages  of 
Bennington,  North  Benxiington  and  Beimington  Centre,  the 
last  a  summer  resort  The  village  of  Bennington  is  served  by 
the  Rutland  railway,  and  is  connected  by  electiic  railway  with 
North  Adams  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  the  summit  of  the  neighboiuing  Mt.  Anthony  (2345  ft.) 
commands  a  magnificent  view.  The  village  has  wooUcn  mills, 
knitting  mills,  stereoscope,  box,  and  collcur  and  cuff  factories 
and  machine  shops.  There  are  white  day  and  yellow  ochre 
works  in  different  parts  of  the  township.  Beimington  is  the  seat 
of  the  Vermont  state  soldiers'  home.  The  Bennington  Battle 
Monument,  a  shaft  30X  ft  high,  is  said  to  be  fhe  highest  battle 
monument  in  the  world.  It  commemorates  the  success  gained 
on  the  x6th  of  August  1777  by  a  force  of  nearly  3000  **  Green 
Mountain  Boys"  and  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
militia  under  General  John  Stark  over  two  detachments  of 
General  Burgoyne's  army,  totalling  about  1200  men,  under 
Col.  Friedrich  Baum  and  Col.  Breyman.  These  came  up  one 
after  the  other  in  search  of  provisions  and  were  practically 
axmihilated,  CoL  Baum  J>eing  mortally  wounded  and  700  men 
taken  prisoners.  The  scene  of  the  battle  is  about  5  m.  from  the 
village.  The  victory  had  an  important  influenw  on  Burgoyne's 
campaign  (see  Aicejucan  Wak  of  Independence),  wesdcening 
Burgoyne  and  encouraging  the  American  militia  to  take  the 
fidd  against  him.  Beimington  was  settled  in  X761  and  was 
nan^  in  honour  of  Governor  Benning  Wentwoxth  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  township  was  organized  in  1762.  It  was  one 
of  the  "  New  Hampshire  Grant "  towns,  both  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  claiming  jurisdiction  over  it,  and,  being  the 
home  of  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner,  it  became  the  centre 
of  activities  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  of  whom  they  were 
leaders.  During  the  fifteen  years  in  which  Vermont  was  an 
independent  commonwealth,  Bennington  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  council  of  safety.  In  1828-1829  W*  L.  Garrison  edited 
here  a  paper  called  The  Journal  of  the  Times.  The  village  of 
Bennington  was  incoxporated  in  1849. 

See  Merrill  and  Merrill,  Sketches  cf  Historic  Bennintllon  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,.1898). 

BENNO  (xoxo-x  xo6) ,  bishop  of  Meissen,  was  the  son  of  Werner, 

count  of  Woldenburg,  was  educated  at  Ciosslar,  and  in  xo66  was 

nominated  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  the  see  of  Meissen.    In 

the  troubles  between  empire  and  papacy  that  followed  Benno 

took  part  against  the  emperor.    In  1085  he  was  deposed  by  the 

synod  of  Mainz,  but  after  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  he 

submitted,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  imperialist  Pope 

Clement  III.  was  restored  to  his  see,  which  he  hdd  till  his  duith. 

He  did  much  for  his  diocese,  both  by  ecdesiastical  reforms  on 

the  Hildebrandine  model  and  by  material  devdopments.    He 

was  long  reverenced  in  his  own  diocese  as  a  saint  before,  in  1523, 

he  was  canonized  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.    His  canonization  drew 

from  Luther  a  violent  brochure  "  against  the  new  false  god  and 

old  devil,  who  is  to  be  lifted  up  at  Meissen." 

For  bibliography,  see  Ulysse  Chevalier,  Ripertoire  des  sources  hist.: 
Bio-biblioirapkie,  s.v.  "  Bennon." 

BENOIT,  PETER  LEONARD  LEOPOLD  (1834-X90X),  Hemish 
composer,  was  bom  on  the  X7th  of  August  1834  at  Harlcbeke 
in  Flanders.  His  father  and  a  local  village  organist  were  his 
£rst  teachers.  In  1851  Benoit  entered  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
toire, where  he  remained  till  1855,  studying  chiefly  under  F.  J. 
F£tis.  During  this  period  he  composed  music  to  many  mclo- 
dxamas,  and  to  an  opera  Le  Village  dans  les  montagnes  for  the 
Park  theatre,  of  which  in  1856  he  became  conductor.    He  won 


a  government  prize  and  a  money  grant  in  x8s7  by  his  cantata 
Le  Meurire  d^Abel,  and  this  enabled  him  to  travd  through 
CiextEiany.  In  course  of  his  joumeyings  he  found  time  to  write 
a  considexable  amount  of  music,  as  well  as  an  essay  V&cole  de 
,musique  Jlamande  et  son  aoenir.  F^tis  loudly  praised  his 
Messe  soUnneUej  which  Benoit  produced  at  Brussels  on  his 
return  from  (jermany.  In  x86x  hie  visited  Paris  for  the  produc- 
tion of  his  opera  Le  Rot  des  Aulnes  ("  ErlkOnig  "),  which,  though 
accepted  by  the  Th6&tre  Lyrique,  was  never  mounted;  while 
there  he  conducted  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens.  Again  -returning 
home,  he  astonished  a  section  of  the  musical  world  by  the  pro- 
duction at  Antwerp  of  a  sacred  tetralogy,  consisting  of  his 
Cantate  de  Noil,  the  above-mentioned  Mass,  a  Te  Dcum  and  a 
Requiem,  in  which  were  embodi«l  to  a  laxge  extent  his  theories 
of  Flemish  music  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  the 
founding  of  an  entirdy  separate  Flemish  school  that  Benoit 
changed  his  name  from  Pierre  to  Peter.  By  prodigious  efforts 
he  succeeded  in  gathering  round  him  a  small  band  of  enthusiasts, 
who  affected  to  see  with  him  possibilities  in  the  foundation  of 
a  school  whose  music  should  differ  completely  from  that  of  the 
French  and  (Serman  schools.  In  its  main  features  this  school 
failed,  for  its  faith  was  pinned  to  Bendt's  music,  which  is  hardly 
more  Flemish  than  French  or  German.  Benoit's  more  important 
compositions  indude  the  Flemish  oratorios  De  Schdde  and 
Lucifer,  the  latter  of  whidi  met  with  complete  failure  on  its 
production  in  London  in  x888;  the  operas  Het  Dorp  int  Gebirgfe 
and  Isa,  the  Drama  Christi;  an  enormous  mass  of  songs,  choruses, 
small  cantatas  and  motets.  Benoit  also  wrote  a  great  number 
of  essays  on  musical  matters.    He  died  at  Antwerp  on  the  8th 

of  Maxdi  1901.    

BBNOIt  de  SAINTE-HOREp  or  Saints  Maxtse,  xsth  century 
French  trouvire,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sainte- 
Maure  in  Touraine.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 
The  m<aire  prefixed  to  his  name  implies  that  he  had  graduated 
at  the  university,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  he  was 
a  simple  trouvbre  by  profession  or  bdonged  to  the  dergy.  He 
was  a  loyal  subject  of  Heniy  H.  of  England,  to  wlu)se  court  he 
was  attached,  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  French,  it  is  as  "  they." 
Wace  had  begun  a  history  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  in  his 
Roman  du  Ron.  This  he  brou^t  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
but  here  Henry  n.  seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  patronage,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  poem  Wace  refers  to  a  maistre  Beneeit  who  had 
recdved  a  similar  commission.  There  is  no  other  contemporary 
poem  extant  dealing  with  the  subject  except  the  Chronigue  des 
dues  de  NormandiCf  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  the 
identity  of  Wace's  rival  with  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  whose 
authoxship  of  the  chronide  has,  nevertheless,  been  often  disputed. 
But  a  comparison  of  the  Roman  de  Troie,  which  is  certainly 
Benoit's  work,  with  the  Ckronique,  confirms  the  supposition  that 
they  are  by  the  same  author.  The  poem  contains  over  forty 
thousand  lines,  and  relates  the  history  of  the  Norman  dukes 
from  Rollo  to  Henry  I.,  with  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  Danish 
invasions  and  the  adventures  of  Hastings  and  his  companions. 
It  has  no  daims  to  be  considered  an  original  authority.  Benoit 
drew  his  information  from  the  De  moribus  et  actis  primorum 
Normonniae  ducum  of  Dudon  de  Saint  (^entin  as  far  as  1002, 
following  his  model  very  dosdy.  From  that  time  he  avails 
himself  of  the  chronide  of  William  of  Jumiiges,  also  of  Ordcriciis 
Vitalis  and  others.  The  Chronigue  probably  dates  from  about 
XX 72  to  1x76.  In  the  Roman  de  Troie,  written  about  1160, 
Bendt  expressly  asserts  his  authoxship.  He  mentions  "  Omers  " 
with  great  respect  as  It  clers  merteillos,  but  his  authority  for  the 
story  is  naturally  not  Homer,  of  whom  he  could  have  no  first- 
hand knowledge.  He  foUows  the  apocryphal  Histona  de  excidio 
Trojae  of  Dares  the  Phrygian  and  the  Ephemerides  belli  Trojani 
of  Dictys  of  Crete.  The  poem  runs  to  about  30,000  lines.  The 
personages  of  the  classical  story  are  converted  into  heroes  of 
romance.  They  have  their  castles  and  thdr  abbeys,  and  act 
in  accordance  with  feudal  custom.  The  supematiural  machinery 
of  Homer  is  missing  both  in  Benoit's  original  and  his  own 
narrative.  The  story  begins  with  the  capture  of  the  (}oldeD 
Fleece  and  comes  down  to  the  return  of  the  Greek  princes  after 
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the  fan  of  Troy.  Bendt  diverges  very  widely  from  the  rlawfol 
tradition,  and  M.  Leopold  Constans  sees  reason  to  si^>poaethat 
the  tromire  founded  his  poem  on  an  amplified  version  of  the 
Dares  narrative  that  has  not  come  down  to  us.  In  the  Roman 
de  TroU  first  appeared  the  episode  of  TVoOus  and  Bristfda,  that 
wa^  to  be  developed  later  in  the  Pihstralo  of  Boocacdo,  which 
in  its  turn  formed  the  basis  of  Chaucer's  Trmlus  and  Creseide. 
The  Shakespearian  play  of  Tnrilus  and  Cressida  is  also  indirectly 
derived  from  Bendt's  story. 

On  the  strength  of  a  certain  smularity  of  treatment  Bendt  has 
sometimes  been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  anonymous 
Roman  d'£nias  and  of  the  Roman  de  Thibes,  a  romance  derived 
Indirectly  from  the  Thebais  of  Statius.  M.  Constans  is  inclined 
to  negative  both  these  attributions.  It  is  not  even  certain  that 
the  Bendt  who  chronicled  the  deeds  of  the  Norman  dukes  for 
Henry  II.  between  xxya  and  2x76  was  the  Bendt  de  Sainte-More 
of  the  Roman  de  Troie, 

The  Ckronique  des  dues  de  Normandie  was  edited  by  Fimndsque 
Michel  in  1636-1844;  the  Roman  de  Troie  by  A.  Joly  in  1870-187 x ; 
the  Enias,  by  J.  J.  Salverda  de  Grave  in  H.  Suchier's  BtUiotheca 
Normannica  in  1891 ;  the  Roman  de  Thibee  for  the  Sociiti  des  anciens 
lextes  franfais,  by  M.  L.  Constans  in  xSoo.  See  E.  D.  Grand  in 
La  Grande  Encydotidie\  L.  Constans  in  Petit  de  Julleville's  Hui, 
de  la  langue  etdela  litt.  frantaise  (vol.  L  pp.  X71-335).  where  the  three 
romances  are  analysed  at  length.  The  prefaces  to  the  editions  just 
mentioned  discuss  the  authorship  of  the  romances. 

BENSERADE,  ISAAC  DE  (x6xi-x69x),  French  poe^  was  bom 
in  Paris,  and  baptized  on  the  5th  of  November  x6x3.  His  family 
appears  to  have  been  connected  with  RicheUeu,  who  bestowed  on 
him  a  pension  of  600  livres.  Hebeganhis  literary  career  withthe 
tragedy  of  CUopdtre  (1635),  which  was  followed  by  four  other  in- 
different pieces.  On  Richelieu's  death  Benserade  lost  his  pension, 
but  becune  more  and  more  a  favourite  at  court,  especially 
with  Aime  of  Austria.  He  provided  the  words  for  the  court 
ballets,  and  was,  in  X674,  admitted  to  the  Academy,  where  he 
wielded  an  influence  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  merit  of  his 
work.  In  X676  the  failure  of  his  Mitamorpkoses  d^Ovide  in  the 
form  of  rondeaux  gave  a  blow  to  his  reputation,  but  by  no  means 
destroyed  his  vogue  with  his  contemporaries.  Benserade  would 
probably  be  forgotten  but  for  his  sonnet  on  Job  (x65x).  This 
sonnet,  which  he  sent  to  a  young  lady  with  his  paraphrase  on  Job, 
having  been  placed  in  competition  with  the  Urania  of  Voiture,  a. 
dispute  on  their  relative  merits  long  divided  the  whole  court  and 
the  wits  into  two  parties,  styled  respectively  the  Jobdins  and  the 
Uranists.  The  partisans  of  Benserade  were  headed  by  the  prince 
de  Conti  and  Mile  de  Scud6ry,  while  Mme  de  Montausier  and 
J.  G.  de  Balzac  took  the  side  of  Voiture. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  on  the  xpth  of  October  X69X, 
Benserade  retired  to  Chantilly,  and  devoted  hiixiself  to  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  which  he  nearly  completed. 

BENSLE7,  ROBERT,  an  xSth-century  English  actor,  of  whom 
Charies  Lamb  in  the  Essays  of  Elia  speaks  with  special  praise. 
His  early  life  is  obscure,  and  he  is  said  to  have  served  in  America 
as  a  lieutenant  of  marines;  but  he  appeared  at  Dniry  Lane  in 
X765,  and  at  that  house  and  at  Covent  Garden,  and  later  at  the 
Haymarket,  he  played  important  .parts  up  to  1796,  when  he 
retired  from  the  stage.  He  appears  then  to  have  been  given 
a  small  post  under  the  govenmient,  a  paymastership,  whidi  he 
resigned  in  X798.  He  is  stated  in  various  quarters  to  have  died 
in  181 7,  but  Mr  Joseph  Knight  shows  in  his  article  in  the  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.  that  this  is  due  to  a  confusion  with  another  man 
named  William  Bensley,  who  possibly  bdonged  to  the  family 
of  printers  of  whom  Thomas  Bensley  (d.  1833)  was  the  chief 
representative.  On  the  stage  he  was  simply  "  Mr  Bensley," 
but  though  he  is  named  William  and  even  Richard  in  some 
accounts,  Mr  Knight  shows  that  his  name  was  certainly  Robert. 
The  actual  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  though  it  was  probably 
later  than  1809,  when  he  is  said  to  have  inherited  a  fortune.  His 
great  character  was  MalvoUo,  but  Charles  Lamb's  fervent 
admiration  ci  his  acting  seems  to  have  outrun  the  general 
opinion.  

BENSON,  EDWARD  WHITE  (X829-1896),  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  bom  on  the  X4th  of  July  1839,  at  Birmin^iiaiiL 


He  came  of  a  famfly'of  Yorkshire  dalnmrn,  his  father,  wlme 
name  was  also  Edirazd  White  Benson,  being  a  maoufactaring 
chemist  of  some  note.  He  was  educated  at  King  Edward  VL's 
school,  Birmingham,  under  James  Prince  Lee,  afterwards  bishai> 
of  Manchester,  and  amongst  his  school-feDows  were  B.F.  Westoott 
and  J.  B.  Li^tfoot,  both  of  whom  preceded  him  to  Trinity 
CoDege,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  a  subHsaar  in  X84S, 
becoming  subsequently  sizar  and  scholar.  The  death  of  hs 
widowed  mother  in  x8so  left  him  almost  without  resomoes,  with 
a  family  of  younger  brothers  and  aistecs  dependent  iqMm  Urn. 
Relations  came  to  his  aid,  and  presently  hb  ■"•»*^HTf  vcr 
relieved  by  Frands  Martin,  bunar  of  Trinity,  who  gave  him 
liberal  help.  Benscm  took  his  degree  in  1859  as  a  senior  opcintt, 
eighth  classic  and  senior  chancdlor's  inedallist,  and  was  elected 
fellow  of  Trinity  in  the  foDowixig  year.  He  became  a  master  at 
Rugby,  first  under  E.  VL  Goulbum,  and  then  (1857)  under 
Fredoick  Temple,  who  became  his  lifelong  friend;  he  was  also 
ordained  deacon  in  1854  and  priest  in  1856.  From  Rugby  he 
went  to  be  first  headxnaster  of  Wellington  CoU^,  which  «as 
opened  in  January  X859;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
married  his  cousin,  Muy  Sidgwick.  The  school  flourished  under 
his  management  and  also  devdojied  his  admixustrativeabilitiei, 
but  gradually  his  thoughts  began  to  turn  towards  other  worL 
In  x868  he  became  prebendary  of  Lincohi&Qd  examining  chaplaia 
to  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth,  an  office  which  he  also  held 
for  a  short  time  in  X870  for  Dr  Temple,  just  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Exeter.  In  X872  his  acceptance  of  the  diancellocsfaip  el 
Lincoln  opened  a  new  period  of  his  life.  As  chanceOor,  tlv 
statutes  directed  him  to  study  theology,  to  train  others  in  that 
study  and  to  oversee  the  educational  i^ork  <A  the  dkxxae.  To 
such  work  Benson  at  once  devoted  himsdf;  and  did  sure 
perhaps  than  any  other  man  to  rcinvigorate  cathedral  life  ia 
England.  He  started  a  theological  coQ^  (the  Sduiae  Cmai- 
larii)f  founded  night  schools,  delivered  courses  of  lectures  oa 
churdi  history,  held  Bible  dasses,  and  was  instiuuKBtal  ia 
founding  a  society  of  mission  preachers  for  the  diooese,  the 
**  Novate  Novale."  Eariy  in  1877  he  was  coDsecrated  fiist 
bishop  of  Thiro,  and  threw  hixnself  with  characteiistic  vigour  into 
the  work  of  organising  the  new  diocese.  His  kaowfcdge,  his 
sympathy,  his  enthusiasm  soon  made  thrmy  Ives  fdt  c  wu  j  niiut; 
the  ruridecanal  conferences  of  clergy  became  a  real  force,  and  the 
church  in  Cornwall  was  inspired  with  a  vitality  that  had  never 
been  possible  when  it  was  part  of  the  unwieldy  diooese  of  Exeter. 
A  chapter  was  constituted,  the  bishop  being  dean;  »ww«^  its 
members  was  a  canon  miwioner  (the  first  to  be  appointed  ia 
England),  and  the  Scholae  Cancdlarii  were  founded  after  the 
Lincoln  patteriL  Moreover,  the  bishop  at  once  set  to  work  to 
btiildacathedraL  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  theiothof 
May  1880,  and  on  the  3nl  of  November  1887  the  **""*'T.  ■ 
far  as  then  completed,  was  consecrated.  On  the  death  of  Dr 
Tait,  Benson  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  and  was 
enthroned  on  the  a9th  of  March  1883.  His  primaQr  was  one  of 
almost  unprecedented  activity. 

Frequent  communications  passed  between  hixir  and  the  heads 
of  the  Eastern  Churches.  With  their  approval  a  bishop  was  agaia 
coiisecrated,  after  six  years'  interval  ( x88x>i887),  for  the  Angficu 
congregations  in  Jerusalem  and  the  East;  and  the  features wbuh 
had  made  the  plan  objectionable  to  many  F-«gWA  churchawa 
were  iK)w  abolished.  In  x886,  after  mudi  careful  investigs- 
tion,  he  founded  the  "  Archbishop's  Mission  to  the  Aasyiiaa  Chib- 
tians,"  having  for  its  object  the  instruction  and  the  stxeagthcBi&c 
from  within  of  the  "Nestorian"  churches  of  the  East  (see 
Nestosians).  An  interchange  of  courtesies  with  the  Metropofitaa 
of  Kiev  on  the  occasion  of  the  900th  aimiversaiy  <rf  the  oonvcrsioa 
of  Russia  (x888),  led  to  further  intercourse,  which  has  tended  to  a 
friendlier  feeling  between  the  En^Ush  and  Russian  churches.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  efforts  towards  a  rapprocMememt  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which  the  visit  of  the  French  Abbi 
Portal  in  X894  gave  some  stimulus,  the  archhisbop  would  have 
nothing  to  do. 

With  the  other  churches  of  the  Andean  Communion  the 
archbishop's  relations  were  cordial  ia  the  extreme  and  gir» 
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doser  as  time  went  on .  Particular  questions  of  importanoe ,  the 
Jerusalem  bishopric,  the  healing  of  the  Cblcnso  scUsm  in  the 
diocese  of  Natal,  the  organization  of  native  ministries  and  the 
like,  occupied  much  of  his  time;  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
foster  the  growth  of  local  churches.  But  it  was  the  work  at  home 
which  occupied  most  of  his  energies.  That  he  in  no  way  slighted 
diocesan  work  had  been  shown  at  Truro.  He  complained  now 
that  the  bishops  were  "  bishops  of  their  dknrescs  but  not  bishops 
of  England,"  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  Church  a  greater 
religious  force  in  English  life'.  He  sat  on  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
commission  (1881-1883)  and  the  sweating  commissun  (1888- 
1890).  He  brought  bills  into  parliament  to  reform  Church 
patronage  and  Church  discipline,  and  worked  unremittingly  for 
Srears  in  their  behalf.  The  latter  became  bw  in  1892,  and  the 
former  was  merged  in  the  Bene6ces  Bill,  which  passed  in  1898, 
after  his  death.  He  wrote  and  qpoke  vigorously  against  Welsh 
disestablishment  (1893);  i^nd  in  the  following  year,  under  his 
guidance,  the  existing  agencies  for  Church  defence  were  consoli^ 
dated.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  (nauguiation  of  the 
House  of  Laymen  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  (x886);  he  made 
diligent  inquiries  as  to  the  internal  order  of  the  sisterhbods  of 
which  he  was  visitor;  from  1884  onwards  he  gave  regular  Bible 
readings  for  ladies  in  Lambeth  Palace  chapdL  .But  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  event  of  his  primacy  was  the  judgment 
in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  <see  Lincoln  Judcment),  in 
which  the  law  of  the  prayer-book  is  investigated,  as  it  had  never 
been  before,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
English  Church.  In  x  896  the  archbishop  went  to  Ireland  to  see  the 
workingof  the  sister  Church.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
but  the  work  which  his  tour  entailed  over-fatigued  him.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  x  xth  of  October,  Just  after  his  return,  whilst 
on  a  visit  to  Mr  Gladstone,  he  died  in  Hawarden  parish  church  of 
heart  failure. 

Archbishop  Benson  left  numerous  writings,  including  a 
valuable  essay  on  The  Cathedral  (London,  1878),  and  various 
charges  and  volumes  of  sermons  and  addresses.  But  his  two 
chief  works,  posthumously  published,  ate  his  Cyprian  (Loxidon, 
1897),  a  work  of  great  learning,  which  had  occupied  him  at 
intervals  since  early  manhood;  and  The  Apocalypse^  an  Intro- 
dnctory  Study  (London,  X900),  interesting  and  beautiful,  but 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  method  of  study  is  that  of  a  Greek 
play,  not  of  a  Hebrew  apocalypse.  The  archbishop's  knowledge 
of  the  past  was  both  wide  and  minute,  but  it  was  that  of  an 
antiquary  rather  than  of  a  historian.  "  I  think,"  writes  his 
son,  **  he  was  more  interested  in  modem  movements  for  their 
resemblance  to  andent  than  vice  versa.*'  His  sermons  are  very 
noble  though  written  in  a  style  which  is  over-compressed  end 
often  obscure.  He  wrote  some  good  hymns,  including  "O 
Throned,  O  Crowned  "  and  a  beautiful  version  of  Urbs  Beaia. 
His  "grandeur  in  social  function"  was  unequalled  and  his 
interests  were  very  wide.  But  above  all  else  he  was  a  great 
ecclesiastic.  He  paid  less  attention  to  secular  politics  than 
Archbishop  Tait;  but  if  a  man  is  to  be  judged  by  the  effect  of 
his  work,  it  is  Benson  and  not  Tait  who  should  be  described  as  a 
great  statesman.  His  biography,  by  his  son,  reveals  him  as  a 
Boan  of  devout  and  holy  life,  impuLnve  indeed  and  masterful, 
but  one  who  learned  self-restraint  by  strenuous  endeavour. 

His  eldest  son,  Arihur  Christopbex  Benson  (b.  1863),  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Ring's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became 
fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  a  master  at 
Eton  College  from  1885  to  X903.  His  literary  capacity  was 
early  shown  in  the  remarkable  fiction  of  his  Memoirs  of  Arthur 
Hamtlion  (x886)  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Christopher  Carr," 
and  his  Poems  (i  893)  and  Lyrics  (i  895)  established  his  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  verse.  Among  his  works  are  Fasti  Etonenses  (i  899) ; 
his  father's  lAfe  (X899);  The  Schoolmaster  (X902),  a  ooxmnentary 
on  the  aims  and  methods  of  an  assistant  schoolmaster  in  a 
public  school;  a  study  of  Archbishop  Laud  (X887);  moix>- 
graphs  on  D.  G.  Rossetti  (X904),  Edward  Fits(jerald  (1905)  and 
Walter  Pater  (1906),  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series; 
Lord  Vyet  and  other  Poems  (X897),  Peace  and  other  Poems 
(1905);   The  Upton  Letters  (190s),  Prom  a  CoUege  Window 
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(1906),  Beside  StiU  Waters  (1907).  He  also  collabomted  with 
Lord  Esher  in  editing  the  Correspondence  of  Queen  Victoria 
(«907). 

The  third  son.  Eowakd  Freoesicx  Benson  (b.  1867),  was 
educated  at  Marlborough  College  and  King's  College.  Cambridge. 
He  worked  at  Athens  for  the  British  Archaeological  Sooety 
from  X893  to  X895,  and  subsequently  in  Egypt  for  the  Hellenic 
Society.  In  1893  lus  sodety  novel,  Dodo,  brought  him  to  the 
front  among  the  writers  of  devcr  fictk>n;  and  this  was  followed 
by  other  novels,  noUbly  The  Vintage  (1898)  and  The  Capsina 
U899). 

The  fourth  son,  Robert  Hucr  Benson  (b.  x  871),  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  After  reading  with 
Deaiv  Vaughan  at  Uandaff  he  took  orders,  and  in  1898  became 
a  member  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection  at  Mirfield. 
In  X903  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  ordained  priest  at 
Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  returned  to  Cambridge  as 
assistant  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  there.  Among 
his  numerous  publicatbns  are  The  Light  InrisibtCf  By  What 
Authority/,  The  King's  Achievement,  Richard  Raynal,  Solitary, 
The  Queen^s  Tragedy,  The  Sentimentalisls,  Lord  of  the  World. 

See  A.  C.  Benson,  Life  of  Archbishop  Benson  (a  vols.,  London, 
1899):  J.  H.  Bernaid,  Archbishop  ^Benson  in  Ireland  (1897); 
Sir  L  T.  Dibdtn  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  October  1897. 

BENSOM,  FRAMCI8  ROBERT  (1858-  ),  English  actor,  son 
of  WilUam  Benson  of  Alresford,  Hants,  was  bom  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  on  the  4th  of  November  X858.  He  came  of  a  Ulented 
family,  his  elder  brother,  W.  A.  S.  Benson  (b.  X854),  becoming 
well  known  in  the  world  of  art  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
revival  of  English  industrial  craftsmandiip,  especially  in  the 
field  of  the  metallic  arts;  and  his  younger  brother,  (k)dfre/ 
Benson,  being  an  active  Liberal  politician.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  university 
was  distinguished  both  as  an  athlete  (winning  the  Inter-university 
three  miles)  and  as  an  amateur  actor.  In  the  latter  respect  hfi 
was  notable  for  produdng  at  Oxford  the  first  periormance  of  a 
Greek  play,  the  Agamemnon,  in  which  many  Osdord  men  who 
afterwards  became  famous  in  other  fields  look  part.  Mr  Benson, 
on  leaving  Oxford,  took  to.  the  professional  stage,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Lyceum,  under  Irving,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  as  Fain,  in  1882.  In  the  next  year  he  went  into  manager 
ship  with  a  company  of  his  own,  Uken  over  from  Walter  Bentley, 
and  from  this  time  he  became  gradually  more  and  more  prominent, 
both  as  an  actor  of  leading  parts  himsdf  and  as  the  organizer 
of  practically  the  only  noodem  "stock  company"  touring 
through  the  provinces.  In  x886  he  xnarried  Gertrude  Constance 
Cockbum  (Featherstonhaugh),  who  acted  in  his  company  and 
continued  to  play  leading  parts  with  him.  Mr  Benson's  chief 
successes  were  gained  out  of  London  for  some  years,  but  in  1890 
he  had  a  season  in  Loildon  at  the  Globe  and  in  1900  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  in  later  years  he  was  seen  with  his  ripertoire  at  the 
Coronet.  His  company  induded  from  time  to  time  many  actws 
and  actresses  who,  having  been  trained  under  him,  became 
prominent  on  their  own  account,  and  both  by  his  organizau'o^ 
of  this  regular  company  and  by  his  foundation  of  a  dramatic 
school  of  acting  in  X90X,  Mr  Benson  exercised  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  conten^Mrary  stage.  From  the  first  he  devoted 
himsdf  largely  to  the  production  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  reviving 
many  which  had  not  been  acted  for  generations,  and  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  Shakespeare  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  From 
1888  onwards  he  managed  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Shakespearian 
Festival.  His  romantic  and  intdlectual  powers  as  an  actor,' 
combined  with  his  athletic  and  picturesque  bearing  and  fine 
docution,  were  conspicuously  shown  in  his  own  impersonations, 
most  remarkable  among  which  were  his  Hamlet  (in  1900  he* 
produced  this  play  without  cuts  in  London),  his  Coriolanus,  hi$ 
Richard  II.,  his  Lear  and  hb  Petruchio. 

BBNSOM,  FRANK  WESTON  (x86a-  ),  American  painter, 
was  bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  34th  of  March  1863. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Boulanger  and  of  Lefebvre  in  Paris;  won 
many  distinctions  in  American  exhibitions^  and  a  silver  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900;  and  became  a  member  of 
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the  "  Ten  Americans,"  and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York.  Besides  portraits,  he  painted  landscape  and  still  life ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  decorators  of  the  Congressional  library, 
Washington,  D.C. 

BENSON.  GEORGE  (1699-1762),  English  dissenting  minbter. 
was  bom  at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  on  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember 1699,  of  a  family  which  had  distinguished  itself  in  church 
and  sute.  He  studied  at  a  school  at  Whitehaven  and  later  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  In  1722,  on  Calamy*s  recommendation, 
he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters  at  Abing- 
don, in  Berkshire,  where  he  continued  till  1729,  when,  having  em- 
braced Arminian  views,  he  became  the  choice  of  a  congregation 
in  Southwark;  and  in  1740  he  was  appointed  by  the  congregation 
of  Crutched  Friars  colleague  to  the  learned  Dr  Nathaniel  Lardner, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1749.  His  Defence  ojtke  Reasonableness  oj 
Prayer  appeared  in  1731,  and  he  afterwards  published  para- 
phrases and  notes  on  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Hmothy, 
Titus  and  Philemon,  adding  dissertations  on  several  important 
subjects,  particularly  (as  an  appendix,  to  i  Timothy)  on  inspira- 
tion. In  1 738  he  published  his  History  of  ike  First  Planting  of  the 
Christian  Religion^  in  3  vols.  4to,  a  work  of  great  learning  and 
ability.  He  also  ^irrote  the  Reasonableness  of .  the  Christian 
Religion  (1743),  the  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  post- 
humously published  in  1764,  a.  paraphrase  and  notes  on  the 
seven  Catholic  epistles,  and  several  other  works,  which  gained  him 
great  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  theologian  even  outside  his 
own  communion  and  his  own  country.  Owing  to  his  undoubted 
Socinianism  his  works  suffered  ne^^ect  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  April  1762. 

BENT,  JAMES  THEODORB  (1852-1897),  English  traveUer, 
was  the  son  of  James  Bent  of  BaHdon  House,  near  Leeds,  York- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  March  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  Repton  school  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where 
be  graduated  in  1875.  In  1877  he  married  Mabel,  daughter  of 
R.  W.  Hall-Dare  of  Newtownbarry,  Co.  Wexford,  and  she  became 
his  companion  in  all  his  travels.  He  went  abroad  every  year  and 
became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Italy  and  Greece.  In  1879 
he  published  a  book  on  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  entitled  A 
Freak  of  Freedom,  and  was  made  a  citizen  of  San  Marino;  in  the 
following  year  appeared  Genoa:  How  the  ReptMic  Rose  and 
Fell,  and  in  1881  a  Life  of  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  He  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  the  Aegean  archipelago,  of  which  he  wrote  in 
The  Cyclades:  or  Life  among  the  Insular-  Creeks  (1885).  From 
this  period  Bent  devoted  himself  particularly  to  archaeological 
research.  The  years  1885-1888  were  given  up  to  investigations 
in  Asia  Minor,  his  discoveries  and  conclusions  being  communi- 
cated to  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  and  other  magazines 
and  reviews.  In  1S89  he  undertook  excavations  in  the  Bahrein 
Islands  of  the  Persian. Gulf,  and  found  evidence  that  they  had 
been  a  primitive  home  of  the  Phoenician  race.  After  an  expedition 
in  1890  to  Cilida  Trachea,  where  he  obtained  a  valuable  collection 
of  inscriptions,  Bent  spent  a  year  in  South  Africa,  with  the  object, 
by  investigation  of  some  of  the  ruins  in  Mashonaland,  of  throwing 
light  on  the  vexed  question  of  their  origin  and  on  the  early  hiatoiy 
of  East  Africa,  He  made  the  first  detailed  examination  of  the 
Great  Zimbabwe.  Bent  described  his  work  in  The  Ruined  Cities 
of  Mashonaland  (x892)i  In  2893  he  investigated  the  ruins  of 
Axum  and  other  places  in  the.norl^  of  Abyssinia,  partially  made 
known  before  by  the  researches  of  Henry  Sllt  and  others,  and  The 
Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians  (1893)  gave  an  account  of  this 
expedition.  Bent  now  >dsited  at  considerable  risk  the  almost 
unknown  Hadramut  country  (1893-1894),  and  during  this  and 
later  journeys  in  southern  Arabia  he  studied  the  ancient  history 
of  the  country,  its  physical  features  and  aaual  condition.  On 
the  Dhafar  coast  in  1894-1895  he  visited  ruins  which  he  identified 
with  the  Abyssapolis  of  the  frankincense  merchants.  In  1895- 
2896  he  examined  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
finding  there  the  ruins  of  a  verv  andent  gold-mine  and  traces  of 
what  he  considered  Sabean  influence.  While  on  another  journey 
in  South  Arabia  (i  896-1 897),  Bent  was  seized  with  malarial  fever, 
and  died  in  London  on  the  5th  of  May  1897,  a  few  days  after  his 
return.    Mrs  Bent,  who  had  contributed  by  her  skill  as  a  photo- 


grapher and  in  other  ways  to  the  success  of  her  hiabaiid*s 
joumeys,  published  in  1900  Southern  Arabia,  Soudan  amdSoka^e, 
in  which  were  given  the  results  of  their  last  expedition  into  ihit 
region.  The  conclusions  at  which  Bent  arrived  as  to  the  Semiiic 
origin  of  the  ruins  in  Mashonaland  have  not  been  accepted  by 
archaeologists,  but  the  value  of  his  pioneer  work  is  uadeniahif 
(see  Zimbabwe). 

BENT.  I.  (From  *'  to  bend  "),  primarily  the  result  of  bendinf; 
hence  any  inclination  from  the  straight,  ai  in  curved  objects  bkt 
a  hook  or  a  bow;  this  survives  in  the  modem  phrase  **  10  foOcv 
one's  own  bent,"  1.4;.  to  pursue  a  certain  course  in  a  directiia 
deviating  from  the  normal,  as  also  in  such  phrases  as  Chaacers 
"  Downward  on  a  hill  under  a  bent,"  indicating  a  hollow  or 
declivity  in  the  general  configuratioa  of  the  land.  From  the 
bending  of  a  bow  comes  the  idea  ci  tension,  as  in  Hamlet, "  thtj 
fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent,"  t.e.  to  the  utmost  of  my  capacity. 
2.  (From  the  O.  Eng.  beonet,  a  coarse,  rushy  grass  growing  in  vet 
places;  cf.  the  Ger.  Binse,  a  reed), .  the  name  (**  bent "  a 
'  bennet  ")  popularly  applied  to  several  kinds  of  grass  and 
surviving  in  the  form  "  bient-grass." 

BfiMTHAlI,  OBOROB  (1800-2884),  English  botanist,  vis 
bom  at  Stoke  near  Portsmouth  on  the  22nd  of  September  iSoc. 
His  father.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  (i 757-2831),  was  the  ody 
brother  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  puUidst,  and  ol  icxrcdy 
inferior  ability  though  in  a  different  direction.  Devoting  hioodf 
in  early  life  to  the  study  of  naval  architecture.  Sir  Samad  weal 
to  Ruuia  to  visit  the  naval  establishments  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas.  He  was  induced  to  enter  the  service  of  the  empress 
Catherine  II. ,  built  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  and  defeated  the  Tnriub 
fleet.  For  this  he  was  made,  in  addition  to  other  hcHioun, 
colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment.  On  the  death  of  the  empress  fe 
returned  to  Eng^d  to  be  employed  by  the  admiralty,  and  was 
sent  (2805-2807)  again  to  Russia  to  superintend  the  buDdin^ 
of  some  ships  for  the  British  navy.  He  attained  the  rank,  uaict 
the  admiralty,  of  inspector-general  of  naval  works.  He  intro- 
duced a  multitude  of  improvements  in  naval  organization,  aiai 
it  was  largely  through  his  recommendation  that  M.  L  Brunei  s 
block-making  machinery  was  installed  at  Portsmouth. 

George  Bentham  hjul  neither  a  school  nor  a  college  educatioo. 
but  eariy  acquired  the  power  of  giving  sustained  and  oooocstratcd 
attenti<«  to  any  subject  that  occupied  him — one  esseniiai 
condition  of  the  success  he  attained  as  perhaps  the  greato: 
systematic  botanist  of  the  29th  century.  Another  was  kls 
remarkable  linguistic  aptitude.  At  the  age  of  six  to  seven  he 
could  converse  in  French,  German  and  Russian,  aiMi  he  kont 
Swedish  during  a  short  residence  in  Sweden  when  little  older. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  the  Benthams  made  a  kmg 
tour  through  that  country,  staying  two  years  at  MonUubao, 
where  Bentham  studied  Hebrew  and  mathematics  in  the 
Protestant  Theological  SchooL  They  eventually  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montpellier  where  Sir  Samud  purchased  a 
large  estate. 

The  mode  in  which  George  Bentham  was  attracted  to  the 
botanical  studies  which  became  the  occupation  of  ha  life  u 
noteworthy;  it  was  through  the  applicability  to  them  of  tbs 
logical  methods  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  uncle's  viitingi, 
and  not  from  any  special  attraction  to  natural  histoiy  purscits. 
While  studying  at  Angoul£me  a  copy  of  A.  P.  de  CandoUe's 
Flore  fran^aise  fell  into  his  hands  and  he  was  strud^  with  the 
analytical  tables  for  identifying  plants.  He  immediatdy  pro- 
ceeded to  test  their  use  on  the  first  that  presented  itself.  The 
result  was  successful  and  he  continued  to  a|^y  it  to  every  plact 
he  came  across.  A  visit  to  London  in  2  823  brou^t  him  iatd  con* 
tect  with  the  brilliant  drde  of  English  botanists.  In  2826.  at  tlie 
pressing  invitation  of  his  uncle,  he  agreed  to  act  as  his  sccrcta^^. 
at  the  same  time  entering  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  reading  for  the 
bar.  He  was  called  in  due  time  and  in  2832  held  his  fiist  asd 
last  brief.  The  same  year  Jeremy  Bentham  died,  leaving  bis 
property  to  his  nephew.  His  father's  inheritance  had  f&lica  n 
him  the  previous  year.  He  was  now  in  a  position  of  modest 
independence,  and  able  to  pursue  undistractedly  his  favotiritt 
studies.    For  a  time  these  were  divided  between  botaayi 
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Jurisprudence  and  logic,  in  addition  to  editing  his  father's  profes- 
sional papers.  Bentham's  first  publication  was  his  Caialogue  des 
plcnles  indigenes  des  Pyrinies  el  du  Bos  Languedoc  (Paris,  1826), 
the  result  of  a  careful  exploration  of  the  Pyrenees  in  company 
with  G.  A.  Walker  Arnott  (i  799-1868),  afterwards  professor  of 
botany  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  in  it  Bentham  adopted  the  principle  from  which  he  never 
deviated,  of  citing  nothing  at  second-hand.  This  was  followed 
by  articles  on  various  legal  subjects:  on  codification,  in  which 
he  disagreed  with  his  uncle,  on  the  laws  affecting  larceny  and 
on  the  law  of  real  property.  But  the  most  remarkable  production 
of  this  period  was  the  Outline  oj  a  New  System  of  LogiCf  with  a 
Critical  Examination  of  Dr  Whately*s  Elements  of  Logic  (1827). 
In  this  the  principle  of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate  was 
first  explicitly  stated.  This  Stanley  Jevons  declared  to  be 
"  undoubtedly  the  most  friiitful  discovery  made  in  abstract 
logical  science  since  the  time  of  Aristotle."  Before  sixty  copies 
had  been  sold  the  publisher  became  bankrupt  and  the  stock 
went  for  wastepaper.  The  book  passed  into  oblivion,  and  it  was 
not  till  1873  that  Bentham's  claims  to  priority  were  finally 
vindicated  against  those  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  by  Herbert 
Spencer.  In  1836  he  published  his  Labiatarum  genera  el  species. 
In  preparing  this  work  he  visited,  between  1830-1834,  every 
European  herbarium,  several  more  than  once.  The  following 
winter  was  passed  in  Vienna,  where  he  produced  his  Commenta- 
tiones  de  Lcguminosarum  generibus,  published  in  the  annals  of 
the  Vienna  Museum.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Pontrilas  in  Here- 
fordshire. His  chief  occupation  for  some  succeeding  years  was 
his  contributions  to  the  Frodromus  Systematis  Naturalis  Regni 
Vcgetabiiis,  which  was  being  carried  on  by  his  friend,  A.  P. 
deCandoUe.    In  all  these  dealt  with  some  4730  species. 

In  1854  he  found  the  maintenance  of  a  herbarium  and  library 
too  great  a  tax  on  his  means.  He  therefore  offered  them  to  the 
government  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  form  the 
foundation  of  such  necessary  aids  to  research  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  At  the  same  time  he  contemplated 
the  abandonment  of  botanical  work.  Fortunately,  he  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  John  Lindley  and  other 
scientific  friends.  In  1855  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London, 
and  worked  at  Kew  for  five  days  a  week,  with  a  brief  summer 
holiday,  from  this  time  onwards  till  the  end  of  his  life.  As  his 
friend  Asa  Gray  wrote:  "  With  such  methodical  habits,  with 
freedom  from  professional  or  administrative  functions,  which 
consume  the  time  of  most  botanists,  with  steady  devotion  to  his 
chosen  work,  and  with  nearly  all  authentic  material  and  needful 
appliances  at  hand  or  within  reach,  it  is  not  so  surprising  that 
he  should  have  undertaken  and  have  so  well  accomplished  such 
a  Vast  amount  of  work,  and  he  has  the  crowning  merit  and  happy 
fortune  of  having  completed  all  that  he  undertook."  The 
government,  in  1857,  sanctioned  a  scheme  for  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  Floras  or  descriptions  in  the  Engli^  language 
of  the  indigenous  plants  of  British  colonies  and  possessions. 
Bentham  began  with  the  Flora  Hongkongensis  in  1861,  which 
was  the  first  comprehensive  work  on  any  part  of  the  little-known 
6ora  of  China.  This  was  followed  by  the  Flora  Auslraliensis, 
in  seven  volumes  (1S63-1878),  the  first  flora  of  any  large  con- 
tinental area  that  had  ever  been  finished.  His  greatest  work 
was  the  Genera  Planlarumf  begun  in  1862,  and  concluded  in 
1883  in  collaboration  with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  "  the  greater 
portion  being."  as  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  tells  us,  "  the  product  of 
Bentham's  indefatigable  industry."  As  age  gradually  impaired 
his  bodily  powers,  he  seemed  at  last  only  to  live  for  the  completion 
of  this  monumental  work. 

When  the  last  revise  of  the  last  sheet  was  returned  to  the 
printer,  the  stimulus  was  withdrawn,  and  his  powers  seemed 
suddenly  to  fail  him.  He  began  a  brief  autobiography,  but  the 
pen  with  which  he  had  written  his  two  greatest  works  broke  in 
his  hand  in  the  middle  of  a  page.  He  accepted  the  omen,  laid 
aside  the  unfinished  manuscript  and  patiently  awaited  the  not 
distant  end.  He  died  on  the  loth  of  September  1884,  within  a 
fortnight  of  his  84th  birthday. 

The  scientific  world  received  the  Genera  Plantarum  with  as  I 
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usanimQus  an  assent  as  was  accorded  to  the  Species  Plantarum 
of  Linnaeus.  Bentham  possessed,  as  Professor  Daniel  Oliver 
remarked, "  an  insight  of  so  spedal  a  character  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  genius,  into  the  relative  value  of  characters  for  practical 
systematic  work,  and  as  a  consequence  of  tliis,  a  sure  sifting  of 
essentials  from  non-essentials  in  each  respective  grade."  His 
preparation  for  his  crowm'ng  work  had  been  practically  lifelong. 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  upon  the  botany  of  which  he 
did  not  touch.  In  the  sequence  and  arrangement  of  the  great 
families  of  flowering  plants,  different  views  from  those  of 
Bentham  may  be  adopted.  But  Bentham  paved  the  way  by  an 
intimate  and  exact  statement  of  the  structural  facts  and  their 
accurate  relationship,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  improved. 
In  method  and  style,  in  descriptive  work,  Bentham  was  a 
supreme  master.  This,  to  quote  Professor  Oliver  again,  is 
"  manifest  not  only  in  its  terseness,  aptness  and  precision,  but 
especially  in  the  judicious  selection  of  diagnostic  marks,  and 
in  the  instinctive  estimate  of  probable  range  in  variation, 
which  long  experience  and  innate  genius  for  such  work  could 
alone  inspire."  (W.  T.  T.-D.) 

BENTHAM,  JEREMY  (1748-1832),  EngUsh  philosopher  and 
jurist,  was  bom  on  the  xsth  of  February  1 748 in  R«l  Lion  Street, 
Houndsditch,  London,  in  which  neighbourhood  his  grandfather 
and  father  successively  carried  on  business  as  attorneys.  His 
father,  who  was  a  wealthy  man  and  possessed  at  any  rate  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  was  thought  to  have 
demeaned  himself  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  an  Andovcr 
tradesman,  who  afterwards  retired  to  a  country  house  near 
Reading,  where  young  Jeremy  spent  many  happy  days.  The 
boy's  talents  justified  the  ambitious  hopes  which  his  parents 
entertained  of  his  future.  When  three  years  old  he  read  eagerly 
such  works  as  Rapin's  History  and  began  the  study  of  Latin. 
A  year  or  two  later  he  learnt  to  play  the  violin  and  to  speak 
French.  At  Westminster  school  he  obtained  a  reputation  for 
Greek  and  Latin  verse  writing;  and  he  was  only  thirteen  when 
he  was  matriculated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  his  most 
important  acquisition  seems  to  have  been  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  Sanderson's  logic.  He  became  a  B.A.  in  1763,  and  in 
the  same  year  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  took  his  seat  as  a 
student  in  the  queen's  bench,  where  he  listened  with  rapture  to 
the  judgments  of  Lord  Mansfield.  He  managed  also  to  hear 
Blackstone's  lectures  at  Oxford,  but  says  that  he  immediately 
detected  the  fallacies  which  underlay  the  roimded  periods  of  the 
future  judge. 

Bentham's  family  connexions  would  naturally  have  given  him 
a  fair  start  at  the  bar,  but  this  was  not  the  career  for  which  he 
was  preparing  himself.  He  spent  his  time  in  making  chemical 
experiments  and  in  speculating  upon  legal  abuses,  rather  than  in 
reading  Coke  upon  Littleton  and  the  Reports.  On  being  called 
to  the  bar  he  "  found  a  cause  or  two  at  nurse  for  him,  which  he 
did  his  best  to  put  to  death,"  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his 
father,  who  had  confidently  looked  forward  to  seeing  him  upon 
the  woolsack.  The  first  fruits  of  Bentham's  studies,  the  Fragment 
on  Gcvernmentf  appeared  in  1776.  This  masterly  attack  upon 
Blackstone's  praises  of  the  English  constitution  was  variously 
attributed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Ashburton. 
One  important  result  of  its  publication  was  that,  in  1781,  Lord 
Shelbume  (afterwards  first  marquess  of  Lansdowne)  called  upon 
its  author  in  his  chambers  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Henceforth 
Bentham  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Bowood,  where  he  saw  the  best 
society  and  where  he  met  Miss  Caroline  Fox  (daughter  of  the 
second  Lord  Holland),  to  whom  he  afterwards  made  a  proposal 
of  marriage.  In  1785  Bentham  started,  by  way  of  Italy  and 
Constantinople,  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  Samuel  Bentham,  a 
naval  engineer,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Russian 
service;  and  it  was  in  Russia  that  he  wrote  his  Defence  of  Usury, 
Disappointed  after  his  return  to  England  in  17S8  in  the  hope 
which  he  had  entertained,  through  a  misapprehension  of  some- 
thing said  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  of  taking  a  personal  part  in  the 
legislation  of  his  country,  he  settled  down  to  the  yet  higher  task 
of  discovering  and  teaching  the  principles  upon  which  all  sound 
legislation  must  proceed.    The  great  work,  upon  which  he  had 
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been  engaged  for  many  yean,  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation,  was  published  in  1789.  His  fame  spread  widely  and 
rapidly.  He  was  made  a  French  citizen  in  1792;  and  his  advice 
was  respectfuUy  received  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe  and 
America,  with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  which  he  maintained  an 
active  correspondence.  In  18 1 7  he  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  His  ambition  was  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws 
for  his  own  or  some  foreign  country.  During  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a  "  Panopticon,"  for  the  central  inspection 
of  convicts;  a  i^n  suggested  to  him  by  a  building  desired  by 
his  brother  Samuel,  for  the  better  supervision  of  his  Russian 
shipwrights.  Tliis  scheme,  which  it  was  alleged  would  render 
transportation  unnecessary,  was  eventually  abandoned,  and 
Bentham  received  in  1813,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
£23,000  by  way  of  compensation.  It  was  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life  that  he  propounded  schemes  for  cutting  canals  through  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  In  xSaj  he  estab- 
lished the  Westminster  Review.  Emboldened  perhaps  by  the 
windfall  of  18 13,  Bentham  in  the  following  year  took  a  lease  of 
Ford  Abbey,  a  fine  mansion  with  a  deer-park,  in  Dorsetshire; 
but  in  18 18  returned  to  the  house  in  Queen's  Square  Plac^  which 
he  had  occupied  since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1792.  It  was 
there  that  he  died  on  the  6th  of  June  1 83  2  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
In  accordance  with  his  directions,  his  body  was  dissected  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends,  and  the  skeleton  is  still  preserved  in 
University  CoUege,  London. 

Bentham's  life  was  a  happy  one  of  its  kind.  His  constitution, 
weakly  in  childhood,  strengthened  with  advancing  years  so  as 
to  allow  him  to  get  through  an  incredible  amount  of  sedentary 
labour,  while  he  retained  to  the  last  the  fresh  and  cheerful 
temperament  of  a  boy.  An  ample  inherited  fortune  permitted 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  undistracted  by  the  necessity  for 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  to  maximize  the  results  of  his  tjme  and 
labour  by  the  employment  of  amanuenses  and  secretaries.  He 
was  able  to  gather  around  him  a  group  of  congenial  friends  and 
pupils,  such  as  the  Mills,  the  Austins  and  Bowring,  with  whom 
he  could  discuss  the  problems  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
by  whom  several  .of  his  books  were  practically  rewritten  from 
the  mass  of  rough  though  orderly  memoranda  which  the  master 
had  himself  prepared.  Thus,  for  instance,  was  the  Rationale  of 
Judicial  Evidence  written  out  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  the  Book  of 
Fallacies  by  Bingham.  The  services  which  Dumont  rendered  in 
recasting  as  well  as  translating  the  works  of  Bentham  were  still 
more  important. 

The  popular  notion  that  Bentham  was  a  morose  visionary  is 
far  removed  from  fact.  It  is  true  that  he  looked  upon  general 
society  as  a  waste  of  time  and  that  he  disliked  poet^  as  "  mis- 
representation ";  but  he  intensely  enjoyed  conversation,  gave 
good  dinners  and  delighted  in  music,  in  country  sights  and  in 
making  others  happy.  These  features  of  Bentham's  character 
are  illustrated  in  the  graphic  account  given  by  the  American 
minister,  Richard  Rush,  of  an  evening  spent  at  his  London  hoiite 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1818.  ."  If  Mr  Bentham's  character 
is  peculiar,"  he  says,  "so  is  his  place  of  residence.  It  was  a 
kind  of  blind-alley,  the  end  of  which  widened  into  a  small, 
neat  courtyard.  There  by  itself  stands  Mr  Bentham's  house. 
Shrubbery  graced  its  area  and  flowers  its  window-sills.  It  was 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Its  name  is  the  Hermitage.  Mr 
Bentham  received  me  with  the  simplicity  of  a  philosopher.  I 
should  have  taken  him  for  seventy  or  upwards.  Everything 
inside  the  house  was  orderly.  The  furniture  seemed  to  have 
been  unmoved  since  the  days  of  his-fathers,  for  I  learned  that  it 
was  a  patrimony.  A  parlour,  library  and  dining-room  made  up 
the  suite  of  apartments.  In  each  was  a  piano,  the  eccentric 
master  of  the  whole  being  fond  of  music  as  the  recreation  of  his 
literary  hours.  It  is  a  unique,  romantic-like  homestead.  Walk- 
ing with  him  into  the  garden,  I  found  it  dark  with  the  shade  of 
ancient  trees.  They  formed  a  barrier  against  all  intrusion. 
The  company  was  small  but  choice.  Mr  Brougham;  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly;  Mr  Mill,  author  of  the  well-known  work  on 
India;  M.  Dumont,  the  learned  GenevanrOnce  the  associate  of 


Mirabeau,  were  all  who  sat  down  to  table.  Mr  Benthftm  did  not 
talk  much.  He  had  a  benevolence  of  manner  suited  to  the 
philanthropy  of  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  be  *Kmlri«g  aaly  of 
the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  his  guests,  not  as  a  nik  oi 
artificial  breeding  as  from  Chesterfield  or  Madanse  Geniis,  bot 
from  innate  feeling.  Bold  as  are  his  opinions  in  his  works,  bete 
he  was  wholly  unobtrusive  of  theories  that  might  not  have 
commended  the  assent  of  all  present.  When  he  did  constat 
it  was  in  simple  language,  a  contrast  to  his  later  writings,  where 
an  involved  style  and  the  use  of  new  or  univccsal  words  are 
drawbacks  upon  the  speculations  of  a  genius  original  and  pro- 
found, but  with  the  faults  of  solitude.  Yet  souse  of  his  eaiiio 
productions  are  distinguished  by  riatvral  taseness."— <  JEeri^dur 
at  the  Court  of  London,  p.  286.)  Bentham's  love  of  flowers  asd 
music,  of  green  foliage  and  shaded  walks,  comes  dearly  out  is 
this  pleasant  picture  of  his  home  life  and  social  sunoundings. 

Whether  or  no  he  can  be  said  to  have  founded  a  sdiool.  fas 
doctrines  have  become  so  far  part  of  the  common  thought  of  the 
time,  that  there  is  hardly  an  educated  man  who  does  not  accept 
as  too  clear  for  argument  truths  which  were  invisible  tin  Beathasi 
pointed  them  out.  His  sensitively  honourable  nature,  vhkk 
in  early  life  had  caused  him  to  shrink  from  assefting  his  beLcf 
in  Thirty-nine  articles  of  faith  which  he  had  not  examined,  vis 
shocked  by  the  enonnous  abuses  which  confnmted  him  qb 
commencing  the  study  of  the  law.  He  rebelled  at  hearing  the 
system  under  which  diey  flourished  described  as  the  perfectka 
of  human  reason.  But  he  was  no  merely  destructive  critic  He 
was  determined  to  find  a  solid  foundation  for  both  morality  aad 
Uw,  and  to  raise  upon  it  an  edifice,  no  stone  of  which  shoukl  be 
laid  except  in  accordance  with  the  deductions  of  the  severest 
logic.  This  foundation  is  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,"  a  formuU  adopted  from  Priestly  or  perhaps  first  fioiQ 
Beccaria.  The  phrase  may,  however,  be  found  in  writers  of  as 
earlier  date  than  these,  e.i.  in  Hutcheson's  Enquiry,  published 
in  1 735.  The  pursuit  of  such  happiness  is  taught  by  the  **  ntili- 
tarian"  philosophy,  an  expression  used  by  Bentham  himself 
in  1802,  and  therefore  not  invented  by  J.  S.  Mill,  as  he  suppuaed. 
in  1823.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  modes  of  action  are  most 
o>ndudve  to  the  end  in  view,  and  what  motives  are  best  fitted 
to  prokluce  them,  Bentham  was  led  to  construct  onrveDoosly 
exhaustive,  though  somewhat  mechanical,  tables  of  motives. 
With  all  their  elaboration,  these  tables  are,  however,  defective. 
as  omitting  some  of  the  highest  and  most  influential  qvii^  ol 
action.  But  most  of  Bentham's  conclusions  may  be  accepted 
without  any  formal  profession  of  the  utilitarian  theory  of  taank. 
They  are,  indeed,  merely  the  application  of  a  rigorous  oooudob 
sense  to  the  facts  of  sodety.  That  the  proximate  ends  at  vhkk 
Bentham  aimed  are  desirable  hardly  any  one  would  denj. 
though^ the  feasibility  of  the  means  by  which  he  proposes  to 
attain  them  may  often  1>e  questioned,  and  much  of  the  nrv 
nomenclature  in  which  he  thought  fit  to  clothe  his  doctiices 
may  be  rejected  as  unnecessary.  To  be  judged  fairly,  Bcfitkaia 
must  be  judged  as  a  teacher  of  the  prindplcs  of  legisIatioB.  W\ih 
the  prindples  of  private  morals  he  really  deals  only  so  far  ts  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  impulses  vhicb 
have  to  be  controUed  by  law. 

As  a  teacher  of  legislation  he  inquires  of  all  institutions  whetber 
their  utility  justifies  their  exbtence.  If  iK>t,  he  b  prepared  lo 
suggest  a  new  form  of  institution  by  which  the  needful  serrice 
nuiy  be  rendered.  While  thus  engaged  no  topic  is  too  large  for 
his  mental  grasp;  none  too  small  for  his  notice;  and,  what  is  stil 
rarer,  every  topic  is  seen  in  its  due  relation  to  the  rest.  EogM^ 
institutions  had  never  before  been  thus  comprehensively  and 
dispassionately  stirveyed.  Such  improvements  as  h»i  been 
necessiuted  were  mere  makeshifts,  often  made  by  stealth.  The 
rude  symmetry  of  the  feudal  system  had  been  long  ago  destroyvd 
by  partial  and  unskilful  adaptations,  to  modem  commerdal  bie. 
effected  at  various  dates  and  in  accordance  with  various  theories: 
The  time  had  come  for  deliberate  reoonstructioii,  for  isqmrisg 
whether  the  existence  of  many  admitted  evils  was,  as  it  was  %xA 
to  be,  unavoidable;  for  proving  that  the  needs  of  society  toay  be 
classified  and  provided  for  by  contrivances  wfaidi  shall  not  dasb 
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with  one  another  because  all  shall  be  parts  of  a  consistent  whole. 
This  task  Bcntham  undertook,  and  he  brought  to  it  a  mind  abso- 
lately  free  from  professional  or  class  feeling,  or  any  other  species 
of  prejudice.  He  mapped  out  the  whole  subject,  dividing  and 
subdividing  it  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  "  dichotomy." 
Having  reached  hb  ultimate  subdivisions  he  subjects  each  to  the 
most  thorough  and  ingenious  discussion.  His  earlier  writings 
exhibit  a  lively  and  easy  style,  which  gives  place  in  his  later 
treatises  to  sentences  which  are  awkward  from  their  effort  after 
unattainable  accuracy,  and  from  the  newly-invented  technical 
nomenclature  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Many  of  Bentham's 
phrases,  such  as  "  international,"  "utilitarian,"  "  codification," 
are  valuable  additions  to  our  language;  but  the  majority  of  them, 
especially  those  of  Greek  derivation,  have  taken  no  root  in  it. 
Hb  neology  is  one  among  many  instances  of  his  contempt  for  the 
past  and  his  wish  to  be  clear  of  all  association  with  it.  His  was, 
indeed,  a  typically  logical,  as  opposed  to  a  historical,  mind. 
For  the  history  of  institutions  which,  thanks  largely  to  the 
writings  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  has  become  a  new  and  interesting 
branch  of  science,  Bentham  cared  nothing.  Had  he  possessed 
such  a  knowledge  of  Roman  law  as  is  now  not  uncommon  in 
England,  he  must  doubtless  have  taken  a  different  view  of  many 
subjects.  The  logical  and  historical  methods  can,  however, 
seldom  be  combined  without  confusion;  and  it  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that  Bcntham  devoted  his  long  life  to  showing  how 
much  may  be  done  by  pursuing  the  former  method  exclusively. 
His  writings  have  been  and  remain  a  storehouse  of  instruction 
for  statesmen,  an  armouiy  for  legal  reformers.  "  Pill£  par  tout 
le  monde,"  as  Talleyrand  said  of  him,  "  il  est  toujouxs  riche." 
To  trace  the  results  of  his  teaching  in  England  alone  would  be  to 
write  a  history  of  the  legislation  of  half  a  ccnttiry.  Upon  the 
whole  administrative  machinery  of  government,  upon  criminal 
law  and  upon  procedure,  both  criminal  and  civil,  his  influence 
has  been  most  salutaiy;  and  the  great  legal  revolutbn  which  in 
1873  purported  to  accomplish  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity  b  not 
obscurely  traceable  to  the  same  source.  Those  of  Bentham's 
suggestions  which  have  hitherto  been  carried  out  have  affected 
the  matter  or  contents  of  the  law.  The  hopes  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  entertained,  that  hb  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  its  form  and  expressk>n  were  about  to  receive 
the  attention  which  they  deserved,  have  hitherto  been  db- 
appointed.  The  services  rendered  by  Bcntham  to  the  world 
would  not,  however,  be  exhausted  even  by  the  practical  ad<^tion 
of  every  one  of  hb  recommendations.  There  are  no  limits  to  the 
good  results  of  hb  introduction  of  a  true  method  of  reasoning  into 
the  moral  and  political  sciences. 

Bcntham'B  Works,  tocether  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  Hill 
Burton,  selections  from  hb  corre«pondence  and  a  biography,  were 
published  by  Dr  Bowring,  in  eleven  closely  printed  voTumea  (1838- 
1843).  Thts  edition  docs  not  include  the  Deontology,  which,  much 
rewritten,  had  been  published  b)r  Bowring  in  1834.^  Translations 
of  the  Works  or  of  separate  treatises  have  appeared  in  most  Euro- 
pean languages.  Large  masses  of  Bentham  s  MSS.,  mostly  un- 
published,  arc  preserved  at  University  College,  London  (see  T. 
Whittakcr's  Report,  1892,  on  these  MSS.,  as  newly  catalogued  and 
reclassified  bv  him  in  155  inrccls);  also  in  the  British  Museum 
(sec  E.  Nys,  Eludes  de  droit  international  et  de  droit  politimu,  I901, 
P-  ^i'533)-  Sec  farther  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Bentham: 
.  H.  Burton,  Benthamiana  (1843};  R.  von  Mohl,  Gesckichte  und 
Xiteratur  der  Staatswissenukajten,  bk.  iii.  (1858),  pp.  595-635; 
R.  K.  Wilson,  History  of  Modem  English  Lam  (187O,  pp.  133-170; 
J.  S.  Mill,  Dissertations  (1859),  vol.  i.  pp.  330-393 ;.L.  Stephen,  the 
English  Utilitarians  (1900).  vol.  i.;  A  Fragment  on  Covemment, 
edited  by  F.  C.  Montague  (1891) ;  The  Law  Quarterly  Review  (1805). 
two  articles  on  Bentham's  influence  in  Spain;  A.  V.  Dicey,  Law 
and  Opinion  in  England  (1905),  pp.  125-209;  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
Jeremy  Bentham  (1905).  (T.  E.  H.) 

BENTINCK,  LORD  WILLI  AH  (1774-1839),  governor-general, 
of  India,  was  the  second  son  of  the  3rd  duke  of  Portland  and  was 
born  on  the  14th  of  September  1774.  He  entered  the  army,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  was  present  at  Marengo. 
In  1803  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Madras,  where  he 
quarrelled  with  the  chief  justice,  Sir  Henry  Gwillim,  and  several 
members  of  hb  council.  The  sepoy  mutiny  at  Vellore  in  1807  led 
to  hb  recall.  His  name  was  considered  at  thb  time  for  the 
post  of  governor-general  but  Lord  Minto  was  selected  instead; 
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and  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  later  that  he  succeeded  Lord 
Amherst,  in  that  office.  Hb  governor-generalship  (1827-1835) 
was  notable  for  many  reforms,  chief  among  which  were  the 
suppression  of  the  Thugs  (9.9.),  the  abolition  of  suttee,  and  the 
making  of  the  En^ish  language  the  basb  of  education  in  India^ 
It  was  on  thb  last  subject  that  Lord  Macaulay's  famous  minute 
was  written.  Lord  William's  adminbtration  was  essentially 
peaceful,  but  progressive  and  successful.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  17th  of  June  1839. 

See  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  Lord  Wmiam  Bentinck,  in  the  "  Rulers 
of  India  "  series  (1892). 

BENTINCK,  LORD  WILLIAM  GEORGE  FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH,  better  known  as  Lord  Geosce  Bentxnck  (1802- 
1848),  British  politician,  was  the  second  surviving  son  of  the 
fourth  duke  of  Portland,  by  Henrietta,  sbter  of  Viscountess 
Canning,  and  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  Februaiy  1802.  He  was 
educated  at  home  until  he  obtained  hb  commission  as  comet  in 
the  loth  hussars  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  practically  retired 
from  the  army  in  1822  and  act«i  for  some  time  as  private 
secretary  to  hb  unde  George  Canning.  In  1828  he  succeeded 
hb  uncle  Lord  William  Bentinck  as  member  for  Lynn> Regis,  and 
continued  to  represent  that  constituency  during  the  remaining 
twenty  years  of  hb  life.  Hb  failures  as  a  speaker  in  parliament 
seem  to  have  discouraged  him  from  the  attempt  to  acquire 
reputation  as  a  politician,  and  till  within  three  years  of  hb  death 
he  was  little  known  out  of  the  sporting  ^-orld.  As  one  of  the 
leadeis  on  "  the  turf,"  however,  he  was  distinguished  by  that 
integrity,  judgment  and  indomitable  determination  which, 
when  brouc^t  to  bear  upon  weightier  matters,  quickly  gave  him 
a  position  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  political  world.  On  his 
first  entrance  into  parliament  he  belonged  to  the  moderate  Whig 
party,  and  voted  in  favotir  of  Catholic  emancipation,  as  also  for 
the  Reform  Bill,  though  he  opposed  some  of  its  principal  details: 
Soon  after,  however,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  with 
whom  he  sided  up  to  the  important  era  of  1846.  When,  in  that 
year,  Sir  Robert  Peel  openly  declared  in  favour  of  free  trade,  the 
advocates  of  the  com-laws,  then  without  a  leader,  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts  at  organization,  discovered  that  Lord  George 
Bentinck  was  the  only  man  of  position  and  family  (for  Dbraeli's 
time  was  not  yet  come)  around  whom  the  several  sections  of  the 
opposition  could  be  brought  to  rally.  Hb  sudden  elevatk>n  took 
the  public  by  surprise;  but  he  soon  gave  convincing  evidence  of 
powers  so  formidable  that  the  Protectionist  party  under  hb 
leadership  was  at  once  stiffened  into  real  importance.  Towards 
Peel,  in  particular,  hb  hostility  was  uncomprombing.  Believing, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  that  that  statesman  and  his  colleagues 
had  "hoimded  to  the  death  hb  illustrious  relative  "  Canning,  he 
combined  with  his  political  opposition  a  degree  of  personal 
animosity  .that  gave  additional  force  to  hb  invective.  On 
entering  on  hb  new  position,  he  at  once  abandoned  hb  connexion 
with  the  turf,  dbposed  of  his  magnificent  stud  and  devoted  hb 
whole  energies  to  the  laborious  duties  of  a  parliamentary  leader. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  the  com-laws,  however,  hb  politics 
were  decidedly  independent.  In  opposition  to  the  rest  of  hb 
party,  he  supported  the  bill  for  removing  the  Jewish  disabilities, 
and  was  favourable  to  the  scheme  for  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  by  the  landowners.  The  result  was 
that  on  December  23rd,  1847,  he  wrote  a  letter  resigning  the 
Protectionbt  leadership,  though  he  still  remained  active  in  politics. 
But  his  positive  abilities  as  a  constructive  statesman  were  not  to 
be  tested,  for  he  died  suddenly  at  Welbeck  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember 1848.  It  was  to  be  left  to  Dbraeli  to  bring  the  Conservar 
tive  party  into  power,  with  PiOtectk>n  outside  its  programme. 

See  Lord  George  Bentinck:  a  Political  Biography  (l85l)»  by 
B.  Disraeli  (Lord  Beaconsficid). 

BENTIVOGLIO.  GIOVANNI  (1443-1508),  tyrant  of  Bologna, 
descended  from  apowerful  family  which  exercised  great  influence 
in  Bologna  during  the  xsth  century,  was  bom  after  the  murder 
of  hb  father,  then  chief  magistrate  of  the  commune.  .  In  1462 
Giovanni  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  although 
it  was  nominally  a  fief  of  the  church  under  a  papal  legate.  He 
mied  with  a  stem  sway  for  nearly  half  a  century,  but  the 
brilliance  of  hb  court,  hb  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  and  his 
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decoration  of  the  city  with  sumptuous  edifices,  to  some  extent 
compensated  the  Bolognese  for  the  loss  of  their  liberty.  Cesare 
Borgia  (q.v.)  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  Bologna  in  1500, 
when  he  was  crushing  the  various  despots  of  Romagna,  but 
Bentivoglio  was  saved  for  the  moment  by  French  intervention. 
In  1502  he  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Cesare,  but,  when 
the  latter  obtained  French  assistance,  he  abandoned  his  fcllow- 
conspirators  and  helped  Borgia  to  overcome  them.  During 
the  brief  pontificate  of  Pius  lU.,  who  succeeded  Alexander  VI. 
in  1503,  Bentivoglio  enjoyed  a  respite,  but  the  new  pope, 
Julius  II.,  was  determined  to  reduce  all  the  former  papal  states 
to  obedience.  Having  won  Louis  XII.  of  France  to  his  side, 
he  led  an  army  against  Bologna,  excommunicated  Bentivoglio 
and  forced  him  to  abandon  the  city  (November  1506).  The 
deposed  tyrant  took  refuge  with  the  French,  whom  he  trusted 
more  than  the  pope,  and  died  at  Milan  in  1508. 

Bibliography.— P.  Litta.  Le  FlamiMe  cdeM  lUdittne,  vcd.  iiL 
(Milan.  1834);  P.  Villari,  Machiavdli  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1892); 
M.  Crctghton.  History  of  the  Papacy  (London,  1897):  A.  von  Reu 
mont,  CeschkkU  der  Sladt  Rom,  voL  iiL  (Berlin,  1868).    (L.  V.*) 

BENTIVOGLIO,  GUIDO  (i579-x644)>  Italian  .cardinal,  sUtes- 
man  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1579.  After  studying 
at  Padua,  he  went  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  was  received  with 
great  favour  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  who  made  him  his  private 
chamberlain.  The  next  pope,  Paul  V.,  created  him  archbishop 
of  Rhodes  in  2607,  and  appointed  him  as  nundo  to  Flanders  and 
afterwards  to  France;  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  1621  he  was 
created  cardinal  and  entrusted  by  Louis  XIII.  with  the  manage- 
ment of  French  affairs  at  the  papal  court.  He  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  appointed  him  to  the 
suburban  see  of  Palcstrina  in  1691.  An  able  writer  and  skilful 
diplomatist,  Bentivoglio  was  marked  out  as  Urban's  succ^sor, 
but  he  died  suddenly  on  the  7th  of  September  1644  at  the  opening 
of  the  conclave.  Bcntivoglio's  principal  works  are: — Ddla 
Cuerra  di  Fiandria  (best  edition,  Cologne,  1633-1639),  translated 
into  English  by  Henry,  earl  of  Monmouth  (London,  1654); 
Rdazioni  di  G.  Bentivoglio  in  tempo  ddU  sue  Nunziature  di 
Fiandria  e  di  Francia  (Cologne,  1630);  Letter e  diplomatiche  di 
Cuido  Bentivoglio  (Brussels,  1631,  (requently  reprinted,  best 
edition  by  L.  Scarabelli,  2  vols.,  Turin,  1853).  Ihe  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Venice  in  1668  in  4to.  A 
selection  of  his  letters  has  been  adopted  as  a  classic  in  the  Italian 
schools. 

BENTLET,  RICHARD  (1662-1 743),  English  scholar  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  Oulton  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  on  the 
27  th  of  January  1662.  His  grandfather  had  suffered  in  person 
and  estate  in  the  royalist  cause,  and  the  family  were  in  con- 
sequence in  reduced  circumstances.  Bentley's  mother,  the 
daughter  of  a  stonemason  in  Oulton,  was  a  woman  of  excellent 
understanding  and  some  education,  as  she  was  able  to  give  her 
5on  his  first  lessons  in  Latin.  From  the  grammar  school  of 
Wakefield  Richard  Bentley  passed  to  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, being  admitted  subsizar  in  x  676.  He  afterwards  obtained 
a  scholarship  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  x68o  (M.A.  X683). 
He  never  succeeded  to  a  feUowship,  being  appointed  by  his 
college,  before  he  was  twenty-one,  headmaster  of  Spalding 
grammar  schooL  In  this  post  he  did  not  remain  long,  being 
selected  by  Dr  Edward  Stillingfleet,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  to  be 
domestic  tutor  to  his  son.  This  appointment  introduced  Bentley 
at  once  to  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
threw  open  to  him  the  best  private  library  in  England,  and 
brought  him  into  familiar  intercourse  with  Dean  StillingiQect, 
a  man  of  sound  understanding,  who  had  not  shrunk  from  explor- 
ing some  of  the  more  solid  and  abstruse  parts  of  ancient  learning. 
The  six  years  which  he  passed  in  Stillingfieet's  family  were 
employed,  with  the  restless  energy  characteristic  of  the  man,  in 
exhausting  the  remains  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and 
laying  up  those  stores  of  knowledge  upon  which  he  afterwards 
drew  as  circumstances  required. 

In  1689  Stillingfleet  became  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Bentley's 
pupil  went  to  reside  at  Oxford  in  Wadham  College,  accompam'ed 
by  his  tutor.    Bentley's  introductions  and  his  own  merits 


placed  him  at  once  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  the  ooat 
distinguished  scholars  in  the  university,  Dr  John  Mill.  Humphrey 
Hody,  Edward  Bernard.  Here  he  revelled  in  the  MS.  treasures 
of  the  Bodleian,  Corpus  and  other  a>llege  libraries.  He  pro- 
jected and  occupied  himself  with  collections  for  vast  liuraiy 
schemes.  Among  these  are  specially  mcmtioned  a  corpus  <rf  the 
fragments  of  the  Greek  poets  and  an  edition  of  the  Gred 
lexicographers.  But  his  first  publication  was  in  coxmexion  vi'Ji 
a  writer  of  much  inferior  note.  The  Oxford  (Sheldonian)  press 
was  about  to  bring  out  an  edition  (the  cditio  princeps)  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  of  the  Greek  Chronicle  (a  univesal 
history  down  to  a.d.  560)  of  John  of  Antiocfa  (date  uncertain, 
between  600  and  xooo),  called  John  Malalas  or  "John  the 
Rhetor  ";  and  the  editor,  Dr  John  Mill,  principal  of  St  Edsnicd 
Hall,  had  requested  Bentley  to  look  through  the  sheets  asd 
make  any  remarks  on  the  texL  This  originated  Beotky's 
Epislola  ad  Jlff///trm,  which  occupies  less  than  one  hundred  p^^es 
at  the  end  of  the  Oxford  Malalas  (X691).  This  short  tractate  zi 
once  placed  Bentley  at  the,head  of  all  living  English  scbdars. 
The  ease  with  which,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  hie  restores  passages 
which  had  been  left  in  hopeless  cormption  by  the  editors  of  the 
Chronicle,  the  certainty  of  the  emendation  and  the  command 
over  the  relevant  material,  are  in  a  style  totally  different  from 
the  careful  and  laborious  learning  of  Hody,  Mill  or  £.  Qinm^aH. 
To  the  small  circle  of  classical  students  (lacking  the  great  critical 
dictionaries  of  modem  tiroes)  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  there 
had  arisen  in  England  a  critic  whose  attainments  were  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  ordinary  academical  standard,  but  whom  these 
few  pages  had  sufficed  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  Gredam 
of  a  former  age.  Unfortunately  this  mastery  over  critical 
science  was  accompanied  by  a  tone  of  self-assertion  and  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  which  not  only  checked  admiratioD.  but 
was  caloilated  to  rouse  enmity.  Dr  Monk,  indeed,  Bcntky's 
biographer,  charged  him  (in  his  first  edition,  zSjo)  with  as 
indecorum  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  *'  In  one  place,"  writes 
Dr  Monk,  "  he  accosts  Dr  Mill  as  &  'I(i«y»t&»  (Johnny).  a& 
indecomm  which  ndther  the  familiarity  of  friendship,  nor  the 
licence  of  a  dead  language,  can  justify  towards  the  dignified  head 
of  a  house."  But  the  object  of  Bentley's  apostrophe  was  not  his 
correspondent  Dr  Mill,  but  his  author  John  Malalas,  whom  ia 
another  place  he  playfully  appeals  to  as  "  Syrisce."  From  this 
publication,  however,  dates  the  origin  of  those  mixed  fcdings 
of  admiration  and  repugnance  which  Bentley  throug^bout  bk 
career  contj^iued  to  exdte  among  his  contemporaries. 

In  1690  Bentley  had  taken  deacon's  orders  in  the  Churdu  la 
1692  he  was  nominated  first  Boyle  lecturer,  a  nomination  whldi 
was  repeated  in  X694.  He  was  offered  the  appcantment  a  third 
time  in  X695  but  declined  it,  being  by  that  time  involved  id  too 
many  other  undertakings.  In  the  first  series  of  lectures  {"*  A 
Confutation  of  Atheism  ")  he  endeavours  to  present  the  New- 
tonian i^ysics  in  a  popular  form,  and  to  frame  them  (espcdally 
in  opposition  to  Hobbes)  into  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  aa 
intelligent  Creator.  He  had  some  correqwndence  with  Nevtoa, 
then  living  in  Trinity  College,  on  the  subject.  Hie  second  seiks. 
preached  in  X694,  Yiz&  not  been  published  and  is  believed  to  be 
lost  Andrew  Kippis,  the  editor  of  the  BiograpJna  Briicmukt, 
mentions  MS.  copies  of  them  as  in  existence.  Scarcely  vas 
Bentley  in  priest's  orders  before  he  was  prefeiied  to  a  prcbecdsl 
stall  in  Worcester  cathedral.  In  1693  the  keepoship  of  the 
royal  library  becoming  vacant,  gxeat  efforts  were  made  by  has 
friends  to  obtain  the  place  for  Bentley,  but  through  cocxt 
interest  the  post  was  given  to  Mr  Thyime.  An  arrangemcfit. 
however,  was  made,  by  which  the  new  librarian  resigned  in  isixaa 
of  Bentley,  on  condition  that  he  received  an  annuity  of  £uo 
for  life  out  of  the  salary,  which  only  amounted  to  £kxs.  To 
these  preferments  were  added  in  1695  a  toyii  rhapliincy  acd 
the  living  of  Hartlebury.  In  the  same  year  Bentley  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1696  {Moceeded  to  the 
degree  of  D.D.  The  recognition  of  continental  scholars  caose 
in  the  shape  of  a  dedication,  by  Graeviua,  prefixed  to  a  disserta- 
Uon  of  Albert  Rubens,  De  Vila  Flam  MaUu  Thtodmi,  pub- 
lished at  Utrecht  in  1694. 
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While  these  distinctions  were  being  accumulated  upon  Bentley, 
his  energy  was  making  itself  felt  in  many  and  various  directions. 
He  had  official  apartments  in  St  James's  Palace,  and  his  first  care 
was  the  royal  library.  He  made  great  efforts  to  retrieve  this 
collection  from  the  dilapidated  condition  into  which  it  had  been 
allowed  to  fall.  He  employed  the  mediation  of  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  to  beg  the  grant  of  some  additional  rooms  in  the 
palace  for  tlie  books.  The  rooms  were  granted,  but  Marlborough 
characteristically  kept  them  for  himself.  Bentley  enforced  the 
law  against  the  publishers,  and  thus  added  to  the  library  nearly 
looo  volumes  which  they  had  neglected  to  deliver.  He  was 
commissioned  by  the  university  of  Cambridge  to  obtain  Greek 
and  Latin  founts  for  their  classical  books,  and  accordingly  he 
had  cast  in  Holland  those  beautiful  types  which  appear  in  the 
Cambridge  books  of  that  date.  He  assisted  Evelyn  in  his 
Numismata.  All  Bentley's  literary  appearances  at  this  time  were 
of  this  accidental  character.  We  do  not  find  him  settling  down 
to  the  steady  execution  of  any  of  the  great  projects  with  which 
he  had  started.  He  designed,  indeed,  in  1694  an  edition  of 
Philostratus,  but  readily  abandoned  it  to  G.  Olearius, 
(Ohlschlager), "  to  the  joy,"  says  F.  A.  Wolf, "  of  Olearius  and  of 
no  one  else."  He  supplied  Graevius  with  collations  of  Cicero, 
and  Joshua  Barnes  with  a  warning  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the 
Epistles  of  Euripides f  which  was  thrown  away  upon  that  blunderer, 
who  printed  the  epistles  and  declared  that  no  one  could  doubt 
their  genuineness  but  a  man  perfridae  frotUis  autjudidi  imminttti. 
Bentley  supplied  to  Graevius's  CaUimackus  a  masterly  collection 
of  the  fragments  with  notes,  published  at  Utrecht  in  2697. 

The  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Pkalaris,  the  work  on  which 
Bentley's  fame  in  great  part  rests,  originated  in  the  same  casual 
way.  William  Wotton,  being  about  to  bring  out  in  x  697  a  second 
edition  of  his  book  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  claimed  of 
Bentley  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  promise  to  write  a  paper  exposing 
the  spuriousness  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.  This  paper  was 
resented  as  an  insult  by  the  Christ  Church  editor  of  Phalaris, 
Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery,  who  in  getting  the  MS.  in 
the  royal  library  collated  for  his  edition  (1695)  ^^  ^^^  ^  1^^^® 
quarrel  with  Bentley.  Assisted  by  his  college  friends,  particularly 
Atterbury,  Boyle  wrote  a  reply,  "  a  tissue,"  says  Dr  Alexander 
Dycc  ( in  his  edition  of  Bentley's  Works,  1836-1838), "  of  super- 
ficial learning,  ingenious  sophistry,  dexterous  malice  and  happy 
raillery."  The  reply  was  hailed  by  the  public  as  crushing  and 
went  immediately  into  a  second  edition.  It  was  incumbent  on 
Bentley  to  rejoin.  This  he  did  (1699)  in  ^h&i  Porson  styles  "  that 
immortal  dissertation,"  to  which  no  answer  was  or  could  be 
given,  although  the  truth  of  its  conclusions  was  not  immediately 
recognized.    (See  Phalaris.) 

In  the  year  1700  Bentley  received  that  mam  preferment  which, 
says  De  Quinccy, "  was  at  once  his  reward  and  his  scourge  for  the 
rest  of  his  life."  The  six  commissioners  of  ecclesiastical  patronage 
unanimously  recommended  Bentley  to  the  crown  for  the  master- 
ship of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  This  college,  the  most 
splendid  foundation  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
scientific  and  literary  reputation  of  its  fellows  the  most  eminent 
society  in  either  university,  had  in  1700  greatly  fallen  from  its 
high  estate.  It  was  not  that  it  was  more  degraded  than  the  other 
colleges,  but  its  former  lustro  made  the  abuse  of  endowments  in 
its  case  more  conspicuous.  The  eclipse  had  taken  place  during 
the  reaction  which  followed  1660,  and  was  owing  to  causes  which 
were  not  peculiar  to  Trinity,  but  which  influenced  the  nation  at 
large,  llie  names  of  John  Pearson  and  Isaac  Barrow,  and, 
greater  than  either,  that  of  Newton,  adorn  the  college  annals  of 
this  period.  But  these  were  quite  exceptional  men.  They  had 
not  inspired  the  rank  and  lilcof  fcllowsof  Trinity  with  any  of  their 
own  love  for  learning  or  science.  Indolent  and  easy-going  clerics, 
without  duties,  without  a  pursuit  or  any  consciousness  of  the 
obligation  of  endowments,  they  haunted  the  college  for  the 
pleasant  life  and  the  good  things. they  found  there,  creating 
sinecure  offices  in  each  other's  favour,  jobbing  the  scholarships 
and  making  the  audits  mutually  pleasant.  Any  excuse  served 
for  a  banquet  at  the  cost  of  "  the  house,"  and  the  celibacy 
imposed  by  the  statutes  was  made  as  tolerable  as  the  decorum 


of  a  respectable  position  permitted.  To  such  a  society  Bentley 
came,  obnoxious  as  a  St  John's  man  and  an  intruder,  unwelcome 
as  a  man  of  learning  whose  interests  lay  outside  the  walls  of  the 
college.  Bentley  replied  to  their  concealed  dislike  with  open 
contempt,  and  proceeded  to  ride  roughshod  over  their  little 
arrangements.  He  inaugurated  many  beneficial  reforms  in 
college  usages  and  disdpline,  executed  extensive  improvements 
jn  the  buildings,  and  generally  used  his  eminent  station  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  learning  both  in  the  college  and  in 
the  university.  But  this  energy  was  accompanied  by  a  domineer- 
ing temper,  an  overweening  contempt  for  the  feelings  and  even 
for  the  rights  of  othen,  and  an  unscrupulous  use  of  means  when 
a  good  end  could  be  obtained.  Bentley,  at  the  summit  of  classical 
learning,  disdained  Uy  associate  with  men  whom  he  regarded  as 
illiterate  priests.  He  treated  them  with  contumely,  while  he  was 
diverting  their  income  to  public  purposes.  The  continued  drain 
upon  their  purses— on  one  occasion  the  whole  dixidend  of  the  year 
was  absorbed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel — was  the  grievance 
which  at  last  roused  the  fellows  to  make  a  resolute  stand.  After 
ten  years  of  stubborn  but  ineffectual  resistance  within  the  college, 
they  had  recourse  in  17x0  to  the  last  remedy — an  appeal  to  the 
visitor,  the  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr  Moore).  Their  petition  is  an 
ill-drawn  invective,  full  of  general  complaints  and  not  alleging 
any  special  delinquency.  Bentley's  reply  {The  Present  Stale  ef 
Trinity  CoBege,  fire,  17x0)  is  in  his  most  crushing  style.  The 
fellows  amended  their  petition  and  put  in  a  fresh  charge,  in  which 
they  articled  fifty-four  separate  breaches  of  the  statutes  as  having 
been  committed  by  the  master.  Bentley,  called  upon  to  answer, 
demurred  to  the  bishop  of  Ely's  jurisdiction,  alleging  that  the 
crown  was  visitor.  He  backed  his  application  by  a  dedication  of 
his  Horace  to  the  lord  treasurer  (Harley).  The  crown  lawyers 
decided  the  point  against  him;  the  case  was  heard  (17 14)  and  a' 
sentence  of  ejection  from  the  mastership  ordered  to  be  drawn  up, 
but  before  it  was  executed  the  bishop  of  Ely  died  and  the  process 
lapsed.  The  feud,  however,  still  went  on  in  various  forms.  In 
1 7 18  Bentley  was  deprived  by  the  university  of  his  degrees,  as  a 
punishment  for  failing  to  appear  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court  in 
a  civil  suit;  and  it  was  not  till  1734  that  the  law  compelled  the 
university  to  restore  them.  In  1 753  he  was  again  brou^t  to  trial 
before  the  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr  Greene)  by  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
and  was  sentenced  to  deprivation,  but  the  college  statutes 
required  the  sentence  to  be  exercised  by  the  vice-master  (Dr. 
Walker),  who  was  Bentley's  friend  and  refused  to  act.  In  vain 
were  attempts  made  to  compel  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
and  thou^  the  feud  was  kept  up  till  1738  or  1740  (about  thirty 
years  in  all)  Bentley  remained  undisturbed. 

During  the  period  of  his  mastership,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  two  years,  Bentley  pursued  his  studies  uninterruptedly, 
although  the  results  in  the  shape  of  published  works  seem 
incommensurable.  In  X709  he  contributed  a  critical  appendix 
to  John  Davies's  edition  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations.  In 
the  following  year  he  published  his  emendations  on  the  Plutus 
and  Nubes  of  Aristophanes,  and  on  the  fragments  of  Menandcr 
and  Philemon.  The  last  came  out  under  the  name  of  "  Phil- 
eleutherus  Lipsiensis,"  which  he  made  useof  two  years  later  in  his 
Remarks  on  a  late  Discourse  of  Fredkinking,  a  reply  to  Anthony 
Collins  the  deist.  For  this  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  univci'- 
sity,  in  recognition  of  the  service  thereby  rendered  to  the  church 
and  clergy.  His  Horace,  long  contemplated  and  in  the  end 
written  in  very  great  haste  and  brought  out  to  propitiate  public 
opinion  at  a  critical  period  of  the  Trinity  quarrel,  appeared  in 
17 IX.  In  the  preface  he  declared  his  intention  of  confining  his 
attention  to  criticism  and  correction  of  the  text,  and  ignoring 
exegesis.  Some  of  his  700  or  800  emendations  have  been  accepted, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  now  rejected  as  unnecessary  and 
prosaic,  although  the  learning  and  ingenuity  shown  in  their 
support  are  remarkable.  In  1716,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Wake, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  announced  his  design  of  preparing 
a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  During  the  next  four 
years,  assisted  by  J.  J.  Wetstein,  an  eminent  biblical  critic, 
who  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea  to  Bentley, 
he  collected  materials  for  the  work,  and  in  1720  published 
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Proposals  for  a  New  Edition  of  Ike  Creek  Testament,  with 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  cany  it  out. 
He  proposed,  by  comparing  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  with  that  of 
the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  to  restore  the  Greek  text  as  received  by 
the  church  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice.  A  laigft  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  work  was  obtained,  but  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. His  Terence  (1726)  is  more  important  than  his  Horace, 
and  it  is  upon  this,  next  to  the  Phalaris,  that  his  reputation 
mainly  rests.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  novel  treatment 
of  the  metrical  questions  and  their  bearing  on  the  emendation 
of  the  text.  To  the  same  year  belong  the.  Fables  of  Phaedrus 
and  the  Sententiae  of  Publius  Syrus.  The  Paradise  Lost  (1733), 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Queen  Caroline,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  his  writings.  It  is 
marred  by  the  same  rashness  in  emendation  and  lack  of  poetical 
feeling  as  his  Horace;  but  there  is  less  excuse  for  him  in  this 
case,  since  the  English  text  could  not  offer  the  same  6eld  for 
conjecture.  He  put  forward  the  idea  that  Milton  employed  both 
an  amanuensis  and  an  editor,  who  were  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  clerical  errors,  alterations  and  interi)olations  which 
Bentley  professed  to  detect.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  was 
a  device  on  the  part  of  Bentley  to  excuse  his  own  numerous 
a)rrections,  or  whether  he  really  believed  in  the  existence  of  this 
editor.  Of  the  contemplated  edition  of  Homer  nothing  was 
published;  all  that  remains  of  it  consists  of  some  manuscript  and 
marginal  notes  in  the  possession  of  Trinity  College.  Their  chief 
importance  lies  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the  metre  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  lost  diganmia.  Among  his  minor  works  may  be 
mentioned:  the  Aslronomica  of  Manilius  (1739),  for  which  he  had 
been  collecting  materials  since  1691;  a  letter  on  the  Sigean 
inscription  on  a  marble  slab  found  in  the  Troad,  now  in  the 
British  Museum;  notes  on  the  Theriaca  of  Nicander  and  on  Lucan, 
published  after  his  death  by  Cumberland;  emendations  of 
Plautus  (in  his  copies  of  the  editions  by  Parens,  Camerarius  and 
Gronovius,  edited  by  Schr5dcr,  1880,  and  Sonnenschein,  1883). 
BcnticiiCriiica Sacra  (1862),  edited  by  A.  A.  Ellis,  contains  Uie 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  (and  excerpts),  printed  from  an  inter- 
leaved folio  copy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Vulgate  in  Trinity 
College.  A  collection  of  his  Opusctda  Phildogica  was  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1781.  The  edition  of  his  works  by  Dyce  (1836-1838) 
is  incomplete. 

He  had  married  in  1701  Joanna,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bernard  of  Brampton  in  Huntingdonshire.  Their  union  lasted 
forty  years.  Mrs  Bentley  died  in  1740,  leaving  a  son,  Richard, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  in  1728  Mr  Denison 
Cumberland,  grandson  of  Richard  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. Their  son  was  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist. 
Surroimdcd  by  his  grandchildren,  Dr  Bentley  experienced  the 
joint  pressure  of  age  and  infirmity  as  lightly  as  is  consistent  with 
the  lot  of  humanity.  He  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  read- 
ing; and  though  nearly  confined  to  his  arm-chair,  was  able  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends  and  several  rising  scholars, 
J.  Markland,  John  Taylor,  his  nephews  Richard  and  Thomas 
Bentley,  with  whom  he  discussed  classical  subjects.  He  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  he  should  live  to  be  eighty,  adding  that  a 
life  of  that  duration  was  long  enough  to  read  everything  worth 
reading.  He  fulfilled  his  own  prediction,  dying  of  pleurisy  on 
the  14th  of  July  1 742.  Though  accused  by  his  enemies  of  being 
grasping,  he  left  not  more  than  £5000  behind  him.  A  few  Greek 
MSS.,  brought  from  Mount  Athos,  he  left  to  the  college  library; 
his  books  and  papers  to  his  nephew,  Richard  Bentley.  Richard, 
who  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  at  his  death  in  1786  left  the  papers 
to  the  college  library.  The  books,  containing  in  many  cases 
valuable  manuscript  notes,  were  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum. 

Of  his  personal  habits  some  anecdotes  are  related  by  his 
grandson,  Richard  Cumberland,  in  voL  i.  of  his  Memoirs  (1807). 
The  hat  of  formidable  dimensions,  which  he  always  wore  during 
reading  to  shade  his  eyes,  and  his  preference  of  port  to  claret 
(which  he  said  "  would  be  port  if  it  could  ")  are  traits  embodied 
in  Pope's  caricature  {Dunciad,  b.  4),  which  bears  in  other  respects 
little  resemblance  to  the  original.    He  did  not  take  up  the  habit 


of  smoking  till  he  was  seventy.  He  bdd  thearchdeacoiuy  of 
Ely  with  two  livings,  but  never  obtained  higher  prefcfcnce  in 
the  church.  He  was  offered  the  (then  poor)  bishopric  of  P  -isuil 
but  refused  it,  and  being  asked  what  prefemeat  he  would  con- 
sider worth  hb  acceptance,  replied,  "  That  which  would  leave 
him  no  reason  to  ^dsh  for  a  removaL" 

Bentley  was  the  £rst,  perhaps  the  only,  Ens^ishmaa  wiio  caa 
be  ranked  with  the  great  heroes  of  rIaTOfal  it^minf^  alihon^ 
perhaps  not  a  great  classical  scholar.  Before  him  there  were  ody 
John  Selden,  and,  in  a  more  restricted  field,  ThomAs  Gataker  aod 
Pearson.  But  Selden,  a  man  of  stupendous  kazning,  wanted  the 
freshness  of  original  genius  and  confident  masteiy  over  the  whole 
region  of  his  knowledge.  "Bentley  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  the 
art  of  criticism.  He  opened  a  new  path.  With  him  critidsa 
attained  its .  majority.  Where  schcdais  had  hitherto  offered 
suggestions  and  conjectures,  Bentley,  with  unlimited  contnt  over 
the  whole  material  of  learning,  gave  dedsaons  "  (Mihly).  The 
modem  German  school  of  philology  does  ungrudging  homage  to 
his  genius.  Bentley;  says  Bunsen, "  was  the  founder  of  historical 
philology."  And  Jakob  Bemays  says  of  his  oonvctions  of  tbt 
Tristia,  "  corruptions  which  had  hitherto  defied  every. attenpc 
even  of  the  mightiest,  were  removed  by  a  touch  of  the  fingers  of 
this  British  Samson."  The  English  school  of  Hellenists,  by  viuch 
the  z8th  century  was  distinguished,  and  which  contains  the  names 
of  R.  Dawes,  J.  Markland,  J.  Taylor,  J.  Toup,  T.  Tyrwhitt, 
Richard  Person,  P.  P.  Dobree,  Thomas  Kidd  and  J.  H.  Moak, 
was  the  creation  of  Bentley.  And  even  the  Dutch  school  of  the 
same  period,  though  the  outcome  of  a  native  tradition,  was  in  m 
small  degree  stimulated  and  directed  by  the  ^'^a'wpi^  of  Bentky, 
whose  letters  to  the  young  Hemsterhuis  on  his  edition  of  Julies 
Pollux  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  on  him,  that  he  became  one 
of  Bentley's  most  devoted  admirers. 

Bentley  was  a  source  of  in^iration  to  a  foQowxng  grneratioa  of 

scholars.    Himself,  he  sprang  from  the  earth  without  lorerunscis, 

without  antecnlcnts.    Self-taught,  he  created  his  own  sdcace: 

It  was  his  misfortune  that  there  was  no  oontemporaiy  gild  of 

learning  in  England  by  which  his  power  could  be  measured,  and 

his  eccentricities  checked.    In  the  Pkalans  controversy  his 

academical  adversaries  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  know  how 

absolute  their  defeat  was.    Garth's  couplet — 

"  So  diamonds  take  a^  lustre  from  thdr  foil. 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle  " — 

expressed  the  belief  of  the  wits  or  literary  worid  of  the  time. 
The  attacks  upon  him  by  Pope,  John  Arbuthnot  and  others  are 
evidence  of  their  inability  to  appreciate  his  worit.  To  them, 
textual  criticism  seemed  mere  pedantry  and  usdcss  labour.  It 
was  not  only  that  he  had  to  live  with  inferiors,  and  to  waste  his 
energy  in  a  struggle  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  his 
official  position,  but  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  competition  aad 
the  encouragement  of  a  sympathetic  circle  were  wanting.  In  a 
university  where  the  instruction  of  youth  or  the  religious 
controversy  of  the  day  were  the  only  known  occupatioas, 
Bentley  was  an  isolated  phenomenon,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  he  should  have  flagged  in  his  literary  exertions  after  bis 
appointment  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity.  All  his  vast  acqusi- 
tions  and  all  his  original  views  seem  to  have  been  obtained  bcf«e 
1700.  After  this  period  he  acquired  little  and  made  only  spas> 
modic  efforts— the  Horace,  the  Terenu  and  the  l£iltom.  The 
prolonged  mental  concentration  and  mature  raeditatkm,  which 
alone  can  produce  a  great  work,  were  wanting  to  Iwn. 

F.  A.  Wdf,  Lilerariscke  AnalekUn,  I  (1816):  Monk.  Uk  ^ 
Bentley  (1830);  J.  M^hly,  Rickard  Bentley,  eine  Biopapkie  (1^); 
R.  C.  Jebb.  BenlUy  ("  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  lS8a).  mbe>« 
a  list  of  authorities  bearing  on  Bentley's  life  and  work  is  pwn.  Ftf 
his  letters  see  BentUi  el  Mctorum  virormm  ad  mm  Epistolae  (1S07): 
The  Correspondence  of  Rickard  Bentley,  edited  by  C.  Wordsworth 
(1843).  See  also  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  of  Oassieal  SckdcrshP.  i. 
401-410  (1Q08) ;  and  the  Bibltofjrapky  of  Bentley,  by  A.  T.  Bartholo> 
mew  and  J.  W.  Clark  (Cambridge,  1908). 

BENTLBT,  RICHARD  (1794-1871),  British  publisher,  was  bora 
in  London  in  1794.  His  father  owned  the  General  Eoenimi  Posit 
in  conjunction  with  John  Nichob,  to  whom  Richard  Bentky.  oa 
leaving  St  Paul's  school,  was  apprenticed  to  leam  the  printing 
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trade.  With  his  brother  Saicuel  (1785-1868},  an  antiquarian  of 
some  repute,  be  set  up  a  printing  establishment,  but  in  1829  he 
began  business  as  a  publisher  in  partnership  with  Henry  Colbum 
in  New  Burlington  Street.  Colbum  retired  in  1832  and  Bentley 
continued  business  on  his  own  account.  In  1837  he  began 
Beniley's  Miscellany,  edited  for  the  first  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence by  Charles  Dickens,  whose  Otiver  Twist,  with  Cruikshank's 
illustrations,  appeared  in  its  pages.  Bentley  and  his  son  George 
(1828-1895),  as  Richard  Bentley  &  Son,  published  works  by  R.  H. 
Barham,  Theodore  Hook,  Isaac  D'Israeii,  Judge  Haliburton 
and  others;  also  the  "  Library  of  Standard  Novels  "  and  the 
"  Favourite  Novel  Library."  In  the  latter  series  Mrs  Henry 
Wood's  Eaa  Lynne  appeared.  In  1866  the  firm  took  over  the 
publication  of  Temple  Bar,  with  which  Btntley's  Miscellany  was 
afterwards  incorporated.  Richard  Bentley  died  on  the  loth  of 
September  1871.  His  son,  George  Bentley,  and  his  grandson, 
Richard  Bentley,  junior,  continued  the  business  until  it  was 
absorbed  (1898)  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

See  also  R.  Bentley  6f  Son  (Edinburgh.  1886},  a  history  of  the 
firm  reprinted  from  Le  Lmre  (October,  1885). 

BENTON,  THOMAS  HART  (1782-1858),  American  sUtesman, 
was  bom  at  Hillsborough,  Orange  county,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
X4th  of  March  1782.  His  father,  an  Englishman  of  refinement 
and  scholarship,  died  in  1790,  leaving  the  boy  under  the  influence 
of  a  very  superior  mother,  from  whom  he  received  lessons  in  book 
learning,  piety  and  temperance  quite  unusual  in  the  frontier 
country.  His  home  studies,  facilitated  by  his  father's  fine 
library,  were  supplemented  by  a  brief  stay  at  the  university  of 
North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill)  in  1799.  The  family  removed, 
probably  in  this  year,  to  a  large  tract  of  land  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  father  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Indian  country  (at 
Benton  Town,  now  Leipers  Fork)  near  Franklin,  Tennessee. 
The  following  years,  during  which  Benton  was  at  various  times 
school  teacher,  farmer,  lawyer  and  politician,  were  the  distinct- 
ively formative  period  of  his  life.  His  intense  democracy  and 
many  features  of  his  boldly  cast  personality  were  perfectly 
representative  of  the  border  people  among  whom  he  lived;  al- 
though his  education,  social  standing  and  force  of  character 
placed  him  above  his  fellows.  In  1809  he  served  a  term  as  state 
senator.  Between  1815  and  18x7  he  transferred  his  interests  to 
St  Louis,  Missouri,  and  in  1820  was  elected  United  States  senator 
from  the  new  state.  His  senatorial  career  of  thirty  years  (1821- 
1851)  was  one  of  extreme  prominence.  A  friendship  early  formed 
in  Tennessee  for  Andrew  Jackson  was  broken  in  1 8 1 3  by  an  armed 
fracas  between  the  principals  and  their  friends,  but  after  the 
presidential  election  of  1824  Benton  became  a  Jacksonian 
Democrat  and  Jackson's  dose  friend,  and  as  such  was  long  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  his  power  being  greatest  during 
Jackson's  second  term.  He  continued  to  be  the  administration's 
right-hand  man  under  Van  Buren,  but  gradually  lost  influence 
under  Polk,  with  whom  he  finally  broke  both  personally  and 
politically. 

The  events  of  Benton's  political  life  are  associated  primarily 
with  three  things:  the  second  United  States  Bank,  westward 
expansion  and  slavery.  In  the  long  struggles  over  the  bank, 
the  deposits  and  the  "expunging  resolution  "  (t.e.  the  resolution 
to  expunge  from  the  records  of  the  Senate  the  vote  of  censure 
of  President  Jackson  for  his  removal  of  the  government  deposits 
from  the  bank) ,  Benton  led  the  Jackson  Democrats.  His  (^posi- 
tion to  a  national  bank  and  insistence  on  the  peculiar  virtues  of 
"  hard  money,"  whence  his  sobriquet  of  "  Old  Bullion,"  went 
back  to  his  Tennessee  days.  In  all  that  concerned  the  expansion 
of  the  country  and  the  fortunes  of  the  West  no  public  man  was 
more  consistent  or  more  influential  than  Benton,  and  none  so  clear 
of  vision.  Reared  on  the  border,  and  representing  a  state  long 
the  farthermost  outpost  across  the  Mississippi  in  the  Indian 
country,  he  held  the  ultra-American  views  of  his  section  as 
regarded  foreign  relations  generally,  and  the  "  manifest  destiny  " 
of  expansion  westward  especially.  It  was  quite  natural  that  he 
should  advocate  the  removal  westward  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
should  urge  the  encouragement  of  trade  with  Sante  F6  (New 
Mexia>),  and  should  oppose  the  abandonment  in  the  Spanish 
in  13 


treaty  of  1 819  of  American  claims  to  Texas.  He  once  thought 
the  Rocky  Mountains  the  proper  western  limit  of  the  United 
States  (1824),  but  this  view  he  soon  outgrew.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  policy  of  homestead  laws  by  which  the  public 
lands  were  used  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  west  by  home* 
seekers.  No  other  man  was  so  early  and  so  k>ng  active  for 
transcontinental  railways.  But  Benton  was  not  a  land-grabber, 
whether  in  the  interest  of  slavery  or  of  mere  jingoism.  In  the 
case  of  Oregon,  for  instance,  he  was  firmly  against  joint  occupa- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  but  he  was  always  for  the  boundary  of 
49°  and  never  joined  in  the  campaign-jingo  cry  of  "  Fifty-four 
Forty  or  Fight."  It  was  he  who  chiefly  aided  Polk  in  with- 
drawing from  that  untenable  position.  He  despised  pretexts 
and  intrigues.  Both  in  the  case  of  Oregon  and  in  that  of  Texas, 
though  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  insistent  of  those  who 
favoured  their  acquisition,  yet  in  the  face  of  southem  and 
western  sentiment  he  denounced  the  sordid  and  devious  intrigues 
and  politics  connected  with  their  acquisition,  and  kept  clear  of 
these.  For  the  same  reason  he  opposed  the  Mexican  War,  though 
not  its  prosecution  once  begun.  In  the  Texas  question  slavery 
was  prominent.  Toward  slavery  Benton  held  a  peculiarly 
creditable  attitude.  A  southerner,  he  was  a  slaveholder;  but 
he  seems  to  have  gradually  learned  that  slavery  was  a  curse  to 
the  South,  for  in  1844  he  declared  that  he  would  not  introduce 
it  into  Texas  lands  "  where  it  was  never  known,"  and  in  1849 
proclaimed  that  his  personal  sentiments  were  "against  the 
institution  of  slavery."  In  the  long  struggle  over  slavery  in  the 
territories,  following  1845,  he  was  for  the  extreme  demands  of 
neither  section;  not  because  he  was  timorous  or  a  compromiser, 
— ^no  man  was  less  of  either, — ^but  because  he  stood  unwaveringly 
for  justice  to  both  sections,  never  adopting  exaggerated  views 
that  must  or  even  could  be  compromised.  The  truth  is  that  he 
was  always  a  westerner  before  he  was  a  southerner  and  a  union 
man  before  all  things  else;  he  was  no  whit  less  national  than 
Webster.  Hence  his  distrust  and  finally  hatred  of  Calhoun, 
dating  from  the  nullification  episode  of  1832-1833.  As  the  South 
under  Calhoun's  lead  became  increasingly  sectional  and 
aggressive,  Benton  increasingly  lost  sympathy  with  her.  Though 
he  despised  political  inaction  Abolitionists,  and  hated  their 
propaganda  as  inimical  to  the  Union,  he  would  .not  therefore 
close  the  national  mails  to  Abolition  literature,  nor  abridge  the 
right  of  petition.  No  statesman  was  more  prescient  of  the 
disunion  tendencies  of  Calhoun's  policies,  and  as  early  as  1844 
he  prophetically  denounced  the  treason  to  the  Union  toward 
which  the  South  was  drifting.  He  would  not  drift  with  her  for 
the  sake  of  slavery,  and  this  was  his  political  undoing.  In  1851 
Missouri  rejected  him  in  his  sixth  candidacy  for  the  Senate,  after 
he  had  been  an  autocrat  in  her  politics  for  thirty  jrears.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  caused  his  defeat 
in  1854.  An  unsuccessful  campaign  for  the  governorship  of 
Missouri  in  1856  ended  his  political  career.  He  died  at 
Washington  on  the  xoth  of  April  1858. 

Benton's  entire  career  was  eminently  creditable,  and  he  is, 
besides,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  American  political 
history.  His  political  principles — ^whether  as  regarded  lobbying, 
congressional  jobbing,  dvil  service  or  great  issues  of  legislation 
and  foreign  afifairs — were  of  the  highest.  He  was  so  independent 
that  he  had  great  dislike  for  caucuses,  and  despised  party  plat- 
forms— although  he  never  voted  any  but  the  Democratic  ticket, 
even  when  his  son-in-law,  J.  C.  Fremont,  was  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate  in  1856;  nor  would  he  accept  instructions 
from  the  Missouri  legisUture.  His  career  shows  no  truckling 
to  self-interest,  and  on  large  issues  he  outgrew  partisanship. 
Although  palpably  inferior  to  each  of  his  great  senatorial  col- 
leagues, Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun ,  in  some  gifts,  yet  if  character, 
qualities  and  career  be  taken  in  the  whole  his  were  possibly  the 
most  creditable  of  all.  Benton  was  austere,  aggressive  and  vain; 
besides,  he  had  a  fatal  defidency  of  humour.  Nevertheless  he 
had  great  influence,  which  was  a  deserved  tribute  to  his  ability 
and  high  character.  An  indefatigable  student,  he  treated  all 
subjects  capably,  and  espcdally  in  questions  of  his  country's 
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history  and  the  exploration  of  the  West  had  few  equals — in  the 

latter  none.    He  acted  always  with  uncalculating  boldness,  and 

defended  his  acts  with  extraordinary  courage  and  persistence. 

Benton  wrote  a   Thirty   Years'    View  .  .  .  of  tie  American 

Government  (2  vols.,  1854-1856),  diaracteristic  of  the  author's 

personality;  it  is  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  his  time.    He 

also  compiled  an  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  ofCongresSf  1789-1850 

(16  vols.,  1857-1861),  likewise  of  great  usefulness;  and  published 

a  bitter  review  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  full  of  extremely 

valuable  historical  details — Historical  and  Legal  Examination 

of  .  »  .  the  Dred  Scott  Case  (1857).    All  were  written  in  the  last 

eight  years  of  his  liftf  and  mostly  in  the  last  three. 

The  best  bioeraphy  b  that  by  W.  M.  Meigs,  Life  of  Thomas  Hart 
BenUm  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1904).  See  also  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (Boston,.  1887),  in  the  "  American 
Statesmen  "  series,  which  admirably  brings  out  Benton's  significance 
as  a  western  man;  and  Joseph  Nl.  Rogers's  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
(Philadelphia,  1905)  in  the  "  American  Crisis  "  series. 

BENTON  HARBOR,  a  city  of  Berrien  county;  Michigan, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Saint  Joseph  river,  about  i  m.  from  Lake  Michigan 
(with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ship  canal),  near  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  state,  and  x  m.  N.E.  of  St  Joseph.  Pop.  (1890)  3693; 
(xQOo)  6562,  of  whom  795  were  forcign-bomj  (1904)  6702; 
(19x0)  9x85.  It  is  served  by  the  P^xe  Marquette,  the  Michigan 
Ontial,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis 
failways,  by  electric  railways  to  St  Joseph  and  Niles,  Mich., 
and  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  by  steamboat 
lines  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  One  mile  south-east  of  the  city 
are  a  sanitarium  and  the  Eastman  mineral  springs;  within  the 
city  also  there  are  springs  and  bath-houses.  Near  the  dty  is  a 
communistic  religious  community,  the  Israelite  House  of  David, 
founded  in  1903;  the  members  believe  that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
144,000  elect  (Revelation,  vii,  xiv)  ultimately  to  be  redeemed. 
Benton  Harbor  has  a  large  trade  in  fruit  (peadies,  grapes,  pears, 
cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries  and  apples)  and  other  market 
garden  produce  raised  in  the  vicinity.  The  city's  manufactures 
faiclude  fruit  baskets,  preserved  fruits,  cider,  vinegar,  pickles, 
furniture,  lumber  and  stationers'  supplies,  particularly  material 
for  the  "loose-leaf  ledger"  system  of  accounting.  Benton 
Harbor,  which  was  known  as  Bronson  Harbor  until  X865,  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1869,  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1891, 
and  in  1903  received  a  new  charter. 

BENUB,  a  river  of  West  Africa,  the  largest  and  most  important 
affluent  of  the  Niger  iq.v.),  which  it  joins  after  a  course  of  over 
800  m.  in  a  genered  east  to  west  direction  from  its  source  in  the 
mountains  of  Adamawa.  Through  the  Tuburi  marshes  there  is  a 
water  connexion  between  theBenue  (Niger)  and  Shan  (Lake  Chad) 
systems. 

BBN  VENUBf  a  mountain  in  south-west  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
10  m.  W.  of  Callander.  Its  principal  peaks  are  2393  and  2386  ft. 
high,  and,  owing  to  its  position  near  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
Loch  Katrine,  its  imposing  contour  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
features  in  the  scenery  of  the  Trossachs,  the  mountain  itself 
figuring  prominently  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lahe.  On  its  northern 
base,  close  to  the  lake.  Sir  Walter  Scott  placed  the  Coir-nan- 
Uriskin,  or  "  (jobUn's  Cave."  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
cave  is  the  dell  called  Beal(ach)-nam-Bo,  or  **  Cattle  Pass," 
throug:h  which  were  driven  to  the  refuge  of  the  Trossachs  the  herds 
lifted  by  the  Highland  marauders  in  their  excursions  to  the  lands 
south  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  pass,  though  comparatively 
unvisited,  offers  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  dhtrict. 

BENZALDEHYDE  (oil  of  bitter  almonds),  QHtCHO,  the 
simplest  representative  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes.  It  was  fifst 
isolated  in  1803  and  was  the  subject  of  an  important  investigation 
byJ.v.Liebigin  i837(ilnM/m,  1837,22,  p.  1).  It  occurs  naturally 
in  the  form  of  the  ^ucoside  amygdalin  (CsHsNOu),  which  is 
present  in  bitter  almonds,  cherries,  peaches  and  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry  Uturel;  and  is  obtained  from  this  substance  by  hydrolysis 
with  dilute  acids: 

C»Hi,N0u+aH/)-HCN+2CH,A+C,H,CH0. 

It  occurs  free  in  bitter  almonds,  being  formed  by  an  enzyme 
decomposition  of  amygdalin  (g.v.).  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  oxidizing  benzyl  alcohol  with  concentrated  nitric  add;  by 


distilling  a  mixture  of  caldum  benzoate  and  caldum  focmate;  by 
the  condensation  of  chlor-oxalic  ester  with  benzene  in  the  pres- 
ence of  aluminium  chloride,  the  ester  of  the  ketonic  add  formed 
being  then  hydrolysed  and  the  resulting  add  distilled: 

CeH.+ClCOC00C,H,-C.H»CO-C0(X:aH»-i-Ha* 
QHiCO-QpOH  -CH»CHO+CO»; 

by  the  action  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  add  and  hydroddock 

add  on  benzene,  an  aldime  being  formed  as  an  intcnnedoie 

product: 

C,H.+HCN-»-Ha  -  CH,CH  :NHHCI, 

Benzaldinc  hydrochloride 
CeH,CH :  NHHa-hHiO  -  NH*Cl+C.H»CHO; 

and  by  the  action  of  chromium  oxychloride  on  toluene  dtssolwd 
in  carbon  bisulphide  (A.  Etard,  Berichte,  1884, 17,  pp.  1462,  i;oo). 
Technically  it  is  prepared  from  toluene,  by  converting  it  into 
benzyl  chloride,  which  is  then  heated  with  lead  nitrate: 

C,H,CH,Xn+Pb(NO,),-2NO,-l-Pba.OH+C:,H.CHO, 
or,  by  conversion  into  benzal  chloride,  which  is  heated  with  milk 
of  lime  under  pressure: 

C,H4CHCU+CaO=CaCU-!-C«H.CHO. 
E.  Jacobsen  has  also  obtained  bcnzaldehyde  by  heating  benzal 
chloride  with  gladal  acetic  add: 

C,H»CHCla+CH,C(X)H  -CH,C(Xn+Ha-|«C,HsCHa 
Bcnzaldehyde  is  a  colourless  liquid  smelling  of  bitter  abaocds 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1-0636  (|'  C),  and  it  boils  at  X79-X*  C 
(75<*3mm).  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily 
volatile  in  steam'.  It  possesses  all  the  characteristic  properties  ei 
an  aldehyde;  being  readily  oxidized  to  benzoic  add;  redudng 
solutions  of  silver  salts;  forming'  addition  products  vith 
hydrogeb,  hydrocyam'c  add  and  sodium  bisulphite;  and  givisg 
an  oxime  and  a  hydrazone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  differs  frras 
the  aliphatic  aldehydes  in  many  respects;  it  does  not  form  aa 
addition  product  with  ammonia  but  condenses  to  hydrobcnzamide 
(CVH»CH)sNa;  on  shaking  with  alcoholic  potash  it  undergoes 
simultaneous  oxidation  and  reduction,  giving  benxoac  acuiacd 
benzyl  alcohol  (S.  Cannizzaro) ;  and  on  warming  with  akohoGc 
potassium  cyam'de  it  condenses  to  benzoin  (g.v.). 

The  oxidation  of  beiucaldehyde  to  benzoic  acid  when  exposed 
to  air  is  not  one  of  ordinary  oxidation,  for  it  has  been  observed  ia 
the  case  of  many  compounds  that  during  such  oxidatioii,  as  much 
oxygen  is  rendered  *'  active  "  as  is  used  up  by  the  snbstanoe 
undergoing  oxidation;  thus  if  benzaldehyde  is  left  for  some  tiiae 
in  contact  with  air,  water  and  indigosulphonic  add,  )vtst  as  mc<^ 
oxygen  is  used  up  in  oxidizing  the  indigo  compound  as  in  oxidiz- 
ing the  tddehyde.  A.  v.  Baeyer  and  V.  Villiger  {Bericku,  r^x, 
33,  pp.  858,  2480)  have  shown  that  benzoyl  hydrogen  perookk 
CtHi'COO'OH  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  produdt  and  that 
this  oxidizes  the  indigo  compound,  bdng  itself  reduced  to  benzoic 
add;  they  have  also  shown  that  this  peroxide  is  sohxbk  ia 
benzaldehyde  with  production  of  benzoic  add,  and  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  oxidation  of  benzaldehyde  pFocecds  as  shova 

in  the  equations: 

C.H»CHO+0,  -CH.(X>-0-OH, 
C,H,COOOH-l-CH,CHO-2CH.COOH.       _ 

Further  see  G.  Bodlftnder,  Ahrens  Sammlung,  1899.  »-  47^: 
W.  P. Jorissen.  ZeiL  fUr  phys.  Chem.,  1897.  aa,  p.  56;  C  Eogier  aad 
W.  wad,  Berichte,  1897.  3©.  P-  1669. 

The  oxime  of  benzaldehyde  (C:iH«CH:N-OH).  formed  by  the 
addition  of  hydroxylamine  to  the  aldehyde,  exhibits  a  diaracter- 
istic behaviour  when  hydrochloric  add  gas  is  passed  into  its 
ethereal  solution,  a  second  modification  being  produoed.  The 
former  (known  as  the  a  or  benz-anti-aldoxime)  melts  at  34-35°  C; 
the  latter  (fi  or  benz-syn-aldoxime)  melts  at  130**  C.  and  is  stowfy 
transformed  into  the  a  form.  The  difference  between  the  tvo 
forms  has  been  explained  by  A.  Hantzscfa  and  A.  Werner 
{BerichUf  x890,23,  p.x  i)  by  the  assumption  of  the  different  spathl 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  (see  Stexeo-Isokeusic).  On  accvuEt 
of  the  readiness  with  which  it  condenses  with  various  compoocds 
benzaldehyde  is  an  important  synthetic  reagenL  With  aniline 
it  forms  benzylidine  aniline  C«I^CH:NCJ]«,  and  with  accioae, 
benzal  acetone  C«HiCH :  CH-  CO-  CH^.  Heated  with  anhydrous 
sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride  it  gives  dnnamic  add  (q^x ); 
with  ethyl  bromide  and  sodium  it  forms  tripbenyi<axfaiael 
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(C«Hi}aC*OH;  with  dimethylaniline  and  aahydrous  sine  chloride 
it  forms  leuco-malachite  green  CJIiCH[C«H4N(CH«)s]t;  and 
with  dimethylaniline  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  it  gives 
dimethylaminobenzhydrol,  C«H»CH(OH)CftH«N(CHa)s.  Heated 
with  sulphur  it  forms  benzoic  acid  and  stilbene: 

2CiH,0-f  S  -CH,COOH  +C,H»CHS» 
2C6H»CHS-2S-hCi«Hu. 

Its  addition  compound  with  hydrocyanic  add  gives  mandelic 
acid  C«HsCH<OH)-COOH  on  hydrolysis;  when  heated  with 
sodium  succinate  and  acetic  anhydride,  phenyl-iso-crotonic  add 
CJiiCH  :  CH-CHsCOOH  is  produced,  which  on  boiUng  is 
converted  into  a-naphthol  CioHrOH.  It  can  also  be  used  for  the 
synthesis  of  pyridine  derivatives,  since  A.  Hantzsch  has  shown 
that  aldehydes  condense  with  aceto-acetic  ester  and  ammonia  to 
produce  the  homologues  of  pyridine,  thus: 

R  R 

CHO  CHiCOOR  ROOCC-CH-CCOOR 

I  I  +3HaO. 

H*CC-NH-CCHi 


ROOCCH. 


I      +        +1 
HiCCO      NH,    COCH, 


On  nitration  it  yields  thiefly  roeta-nitro-benxaldehjrde,  crystallix- 
ing  in  needles  which  mdt  at  58**  C.  The  ortho-compound  may  be 
obtained  by  oxidizing  ortho-nitrocinnamic  add  with  alkaline 
potassium  permanganate  in  the  presence  of  benzene;  or  from 
ortho-nitrobcnzyl  chloride  by  condensing  it  with  aniline, 
oxidizing  the  product  so  obtained  to  ortho-nitrobenzylidine 
aniline,  and  then  hydrolysing  this  compound  with  an  add 
(Farben  fabrik  d.  Meister^  Lucius  und  Briining).  It  crystallizes 
in  yellowish  needles,  which  are  volatile  in  steam  and  mdt  at  46°  C. 
It  is  used  in  the  artificial  production  of  indigo  (sec  German 
Patent  19768). 

Para-nitrobenzaldchyde  crystallizes  in  jHisms  mdting  at 
107°  C.  and  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  chromium  ozychloride  on 
para-nitrotoluene,  or  by  oxidizing  para-nitrocinnamic  acid.  By 
the  reduction  of  ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde  with  ferrous  sulphate 
and  ammonia,  ortho-aminobenzaldehyde  is  obtained.  This 
compound  condenses  in  alkaline  solution  with  compounds 
containing  the  grouping— CHs^CO^to  form  quinoline  (g.v.) 
or  its  derivatives;  thus,  with  acetaldehyde  it  forms  quinoline, 
and  >rith  acetone,  a-methyl  quinoline.    With  urea  it  gives 

quinazolone  I   |  i    ,  and  with  nuindelic  nitrile  and  its 

homologues  it  forms  oxazole  derivatives  (S.  S.  Minovici,  Berickte, 

1896,  29.  P-  2097)- 

BEXZENE,  CcHa,  a  hydrocarbon  discovered  in  zSas  by 
Faraday  in  the  liquid  produced  in  the  compression  of  the 
illuminating  gas  obtained  by  distilling  certain  oils  and  fats. 
£.  Mitscherlich  prepared  it  in  2834  by  distilling  benzoic  add 
with  lime;  and  in  1845  Hofmann  discovered  it  in  coal-tar.  It 
was  named  "benzin"  or  "benzine"  by  Mitscherlich  in  1833, 
but  in  the  following  year  Liebig  proposed  "benzol"  (the  ter- 
mination ol  bdng  suggested  by  the  Lat.  oUum,  oil);  the  form 
'*  benzene  "  was  due  to  A.  W.  Hofmann.  The  word  "  benzine  " 
is  sometimes  used  in  commerce  for  the  coal-tar  product,  but  also 
for  the  light  petroleum  better  known  as  petroleum-benzine; 
a  similar  ambiguity  is  presented  by  the  word  "benzoline," 
which  is  applied  to  the  same  substances  as  the  word  "  benzine." 
"Benzene"  is  the  term  used  by  English  chemists,  "benzol" 
b  used  in  Germany,  and  "  benzole  "  in  France. 

Benzene  is  manufactured  from  the  low-boiling  fractions  of 
the  coal-tar  distillate  (see  Coal-Tak).  The  first  successful 
fractionation  of  coal-tar  naphtha  was  devised  by  C.  B.  Mansfidd 
(1819-1855),  who  separated  a  benzol  distilling  below  zoo**  from 
a  less  volatile  naphtha  by  using  a  simple  dephlegmator.  At  first, 
the  oil  was  manufactured  principally  for  combustion  in  the 
Rcad-Holliday  lamp  and  for  dissolving  rubber,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal-tar  colour  industry  occasioned  a  demand  for 
benzols  of  definite  purity.  In  the  earlier  stages  30  %,  50  %  and 
90  %  benzols  were  required,  the  30  %  being  mainly  used  for  the 


manufacture  of  "aniline  for  red,"  and  the  90  %  for  "aniline  for 
blue."  (The  term  "  30  %  benzol "  means  that  30  %  by  volume 
distils  below  xoo^)  A  purer  benzol  was  subsequently  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  aniUne  black  and  other  dye-stuffs.  The 
process  originally  suggested  by  Mansfield  is  generally  followed, 
the  success  of  the  operation  being  principally  conditioned  by  the 
effidcncy  of  the  dephlegmator,  in  which  various  improvements 
have  been  nuide. ,  The  light  oil  fraction  of  the  coal-tar  distillate, 
which  comes  over  below  240*  and  consists  prindpally  of  benzene, 
toluene  and  the  xylenes,  yields  on  fractionation  (i)  various 
volatile  impurities  such  as  carbon  disulphide,  (2)  the  benzene 
fraction  boiling  at  about  80^  C,  (3)  the  toluene  fraction  boiling 
at  100*,  (4)  the  xylene  fraction  boiling  at  240^  The  fractions  are 
agitated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  washed  with  a 
caustic  soda  solution.  The  washed  products  are  then  refrac- 
tionated.  The  toluene  fraction  requires  a  more  thorough 
washing  with  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  eliminate  the  thiotolene, 
which  is  sulphonatcd  much  less  readily  than  thiophene. 

Benzene  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  highly  refracting  Uquid,  having 
a  pleasing  and  characteristic  odour.  It  may  be  solidified  to 
rhombic  crystals  which  melt  at  5>4'*  C.  (Mansfield  obtained 
perfectly  pure  benzene  by  freezing  a  ^refuUy  fractionated 
sample.)  It  boils  a  1 80*4^,  and  the  vapour  is  highly  inflammable, 
the  flame  being  extremdy  smoky.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*899 
at  o*  C.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  completely  misdblc  with  ether,  acetic  add  and 
carbon  disulphide.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  giuns,  resins, 
fats,  &c;  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  iodine  also  dissolve  in  it. 
It  sometimes  separates  with  crystals  of  a  solute  as  "benzene 
of  crystallization,"  as  for  example  with  triphenylmethane, 
thio-p-tolyl  urea,  tropine,  &c. 

Benzene  is  of  exceptional  importance  commercially  on  account 
of  the  many  compounds  derivable  from  it,  which  are  exceedingly 
valuable  in  the  arts.  Chemically  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
substances  known,  since  it  is  the  parent  of  the  enormous  number 
of  compounds  styled  the  "  aromatic  "  or  "  benzenoid  "  com- 
pounds. The  constitution  of  the  benzene  ring,  the  isomerism 
of  its  derivatives,  and  their  syntheses  from  aUphatic  or  open- 
chain  compounds,  are  treated  in  the  artide  Chemistky.  A 
summary  of  its  chemical  transformations  may  be  given  here, 
and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  artides  on  the  separate 
compounds  for  further  details. 

Passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  benzene  vapour  yidds  hydrogen, 
diphenyl,  diphenylbenzenes  and  acetylene;  the  formation  of 
the  last  compound  is  an  instance  of  a  reversible  reaction,  since 
Berthelot  found  that  acetylene  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
gave  some  benzene.  Benzene  is  very  stable  to  oxidants,  in  fact 
resistance  to  oxidation  is  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  benzene 
ring.  Manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  oxidize  it  to  benzoic 
and  o-phthalic  add;  potassium  chlorate  and  stilphuric  acid 
breaks  the  ring;  and  ozone  oxidizes  it  to  the  highly  explosive 
white  solid  named  ozo-benzene,  CcHaOb.  Hydriodic  add  reduces 
it  to  hezamethylene  (cydo-hexane  or  hexa-hydro-benzene); 
chlorine  and  bromine  form  substitution  and  addition  products, 
but  the  action  is  slow  unless  some  carrier  such  as  iodine,  molyb- 
denum chloride  or  ferric  chloride  for  chlorine,  and  aluminium 
bromide  for  bromine,  be  present.  It  is  readily  nitrated  to  nitro- 
benzene, two,  and  even  three  nitro  groups  bdng  introduced  if 
some  dehydrator  sudi  as  concentrated  stilphuric  add  be  present. 
Sulphuric  add  gives  a  benzene  sulphonic  add. 

BENZIDIMB(DiPAKA-inA]aN(H)ira£NYL),NHr  C«H4-  CA-NHs, 
a  chemical  base  which  may  be  piepitrod  by  the  reduction  of  the 
corresponding  dinitro-diphenyl,  or  by  the  reduction  of  azo- 
benzene  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  add.  In  this  latter  case 
hydrazo-benzene  C«HtNH*NH>C«Hi  is  first  formed  and  then 
undergoes  a  peculiar  re-arrangement  into  benzidine  (see  IL 
Schmidt  and  G.  Schultz,  Annalen,  2881,  207,  p.  320;  O.  N.  Witt 
and  Hans  v.  Helmont,  BerichU,  1894,  27,  p.  2352;  P.  Jacobson, 
Berickte,  2892,  2 5,  p.  994) .  Benzidine  crystallizes  in  plates  (from 
water)  which  melt  at  2  22°  C,  and  boll  above  360^  C,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  great  insolubiUty  of  its  sulphate.  It  is  a  di-acid 
base  and  forms  salts  with  the  mineral  acids.    It  is  readily 
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brominated  and  nitrated;  when  the  nitration  is  carried  out  in 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  add,  the  nitro-groups  take  up  the 
meta  position  with  regard  to  the  amino-groups.  Benzidine  finds 
commercial  application  since  its  tetrazo  compound  couples 
readily  with  amino-sulphonic  adds,  phenol  carbozylic  adds, 
and  phenol  and  naphthol-sulphonic  adds  to  produce  substantive 
cotton  dyes  (see  Dyeing).  Aroonj  such  dyestuils  are  chrysa- 
mine  or  flavophenine,  obtained  from  salicylic  add  and  dia- 
zotized  benzidine,  and  congo  red  obtained  from  sodium 
naphthionate  and  diazotized  benzidine.  On  the  constitution 
of  benzidine  see  G.  Schultz  {Annaien,  1874,  J74,  p.  227). 

The  Betuidine  and  Semidine  Change. — Aromatic  hydrazo 
compounds  which  contain  free  para  positions  are  readily  con- 
verted by  the  action  of  adds,  add  chlorides  and  anhydrides  into 
diphenyl  derivatives;  thus,  as  mentioned  above,  hydrazo- 
benzene  is  converted  into  benzidine,  a  small  quantity  of 
diphenylin  bdng  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  two  products 
are  separated  by  the  different  solubilities  of  their  sulphates. 
This  reaction  is  known  as  the  benzidine  transformation.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  para  positions  in  the  hydrazo  compound 
is  substituted,  then  either  diphenyl  derivatives  or  azo  compounds 
are  formed,  or  what  is  known  as  the  semidine  change  takes  place 
(P.  Jacobson,  Berichte,  1892,  25,  p.  992;  1893,  26,  p.  681;  1896, 
39,  p.  2680;  Annalen,  1895,  287,  p.  97;  1898,  303,  p.  390). 
A  para  mono  substituted  hydrazo  compound  in  the  presence 
of  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride  gives  either 
a  para  diphenyl  derivative  (the  substituent  group  being  elimi- 
nated), an  ortho-semidine,  a  para-semidine,  or  a  diphenyl  base, 
whilst  a  decomposition  with  the  formation  of  amines  may  also 
take  place.  Tlie  nature  of  the  substituent  exerts  a  specific 
influence  on  the  reaction;  thus  with  chlorine  or  bromine, 
ortho-semidines  and  the  diphenyl  bases  are  the  chief  products; 
the  dimethylamino,  -N(CH.)i,  and  aceUmino,  -NHCOCHi, 
groups  give  the  diphenyl  base  and  the  para-semidine  respectively. 
With  a  methyl  group,  the  chief  product  is  an  ortho-semidine, 
whilst  with  a  carbozyl  group,  the  diphenyl  derivative  is  the 
chief  product.  The  ortho-  and  para-  semidines  can  be  readily 
distinguished  by  their  behaviour  with  different  reagents;  thxis 
with  nitrous  add  the  ortho-semidines  give  azimido  pompounds, 
whilst  the  para-semidines  give  complex  diazo  derivatives; 
with  formic  or  acetic  acids  the  ortho-semidines  give  anhydro 
compounds  of  a  basic  character,  the  para-semidines  give  acyl 
products  possessing  no  basic  character.  The  carbon  disulphide 
and  salicylic  aldehyde  products  have  also  been  used  as  means 
of  distinction,  as  has  also  the  formation  of  the  stilbazonium  bases 
obtained  by  condensing  ortho-semidines  with  bcnzil  (O.  N.  Witt, 
Berickte,  1892,  25,  p.  1017). 

Struaurally  we  have: — 

KH, 
<^-NB.NH-C^  ->  NH,CI>-CI>NH,MdNH,<;3-CI> 

Hydrsxoltcaicac.  BeiukliM.  Uipbenylio. 

NHt 
R<3-NH'NH-<~~>  ->  CI>~XH^CZ>or  R  CI> -NH- CI>  NH, 

Oi  lliu  II  ililiHiM  Pan-semidine. 


BENZOIC  ACID,  CiHaOt  or  CftH»COOH,  the  simplest  repre- 
sentative of  the  aromatic  acids.  It  occura  naturally  in  sorn'c 
resins,  espedally  in  gum  benzoin  (from  Styrax  benzoin),  in 
dragon's  blood,  and  as  a  benzyl  ester  in  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams. 
It  can  be  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  toluene,  benzyl  alcohol, 
benzaldehyde  and  cinnamic  add;  by  the  oxidation  of  benzene 
with  manganese  dioxide  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
cold  (L.  Carius,  Ann.  1868, 148,  p.  sO".  by  hydrolysis  of  bcnzoni- 
trile  or  of  hippuric  acid;  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on 
benzene  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  (C.  Fricdel  and 
J.  M.  Crafts,  Ann.  chim.  pkys.  1888  l6l,  14,  p.  440;  by  the  action 
of  carbon  dioxide  on  monobrombcnzene  in  the  presence  of 
•odium;  by  condensing  benzene  and  carbonyl  chloride  in 
presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  the  benzoyl  chloride  formed 


being  subsequently  hydrolysed;  and  atmilariy  iram 
and  chlorformamide^~ 

C,H.+aCONH,-Ha-fCH,CX)NHi, 
the  benzamide  being  then  hydrolysed.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  boiling  benzyl  chloride  with  dilute  nitric  add  (G.  Lunge. 
Berickte,  1877, 10,  p.  1275) ;  by  fusing  sodium  benzene  sulphooatc 
with  sodium  formate:  Cai»S03Na-fHCO>Na-CJl4COONa+ 
NaHSOi;  by  heating  calcium  phthaiate  with  caldum  hydroxkie 
to  330*^-350*  C;  by  heating  benzotrichloride  with  water  ia  a 
sealed  tube,  and  from  the  hippuric  add  iHiidi  is  found  in  the 
urine  of  the  herbivorae.  For  this  purpose  the  urine  is  cooccd- 
trated  and  the  hippuric  add  predpitated  by  the  additioa  of 
hydrochloric  add;  it  is  then  filtered  and  boUed  for  some  time 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  when  it  is  hydrolysed  into 
benzoic  and  amido-«cetic  add.  It  b  made  oommerdaHy  bgr 
boiling  benzotrichloride  (obtained  from  tcduenc)  with  milk  of 
lime,  the  caldum  benzoate  so  obtained  being  then  decouipused 
by  hydrochloric  add 

2QH.Ca.-f  4Ca(0H)s  -  (C.H»C00)sCa+3Caai+4HA 

Benzoic  add  crystallizes  in  g^tening  leaflets  (frooi  water) 
which  mdt  at  x2z-4^  C.  and  boil  at  249- 2*  C.  (H.  Kopp).  Its 
spedfic  heat  is  0*1 946.  It  sublimes  readily  and  is  volatile  in 
steam.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  the  ocdinaiy  otgask 
solvents,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  When  heated 
with  lime,  it  is  decomposed,  benzene  being  formed;  if  its  vapoon 
are  passed  over  heated  zinc  dust,. it  is  converted  into  benzalde- 
hyde (A.  Baeyer,  Ann,  x866,  140,  p.  296).  Distillation  of  its 
caldum  salt  gives  benzophenone  (g.v.)  with  small  quantitks  of 
other  substances,  but  if  the  caldum  salt  be  mixed  with  caldcm 
formate  and  the  mixture  distilled,  benzaldehyde  is  produced. 
By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solutkm  of  the 
add,  benzyl  alcohd,  tetrahydrobcnzoic  add  and  hexahydro- 
benzoic  add  are  formed.  The  salts  of  benzoic  add  are  knows 
as  the  benzoates  and  are  mostly  soluble  in  water.  They  are 
readily  decomposed  by  mineral  adds  with  the  produdioo  of 
benzoic  acid,  and  on  addition  of  ferric  chloride  to  tbeir  ncutnl 
solutions  give  a  reddish-brown  prcdpitate  of  ferric  benzoate. 

Benzoic  anhydride,  (CtH.CO)iO,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride  on  sodium  benzoate,  or  by  heating  benaoyl 
chloride  with  anhydrous  oxalic  add  (R.  Ansdiiitz,  Ann,  1SS4, 
226,  p.  15).  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  mdting  at  42*C.,  and  boiling 
at  3(fo^C.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  readily  aolufak  in  akoisdi 
and  ether. 

Benzoyl  chloride,  CJIsCOCl,  b  formed  by  distilling  a  mtztiue 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  benzoic  add;  by  the  actioa  fif 
chlorine  on  benzaldehyde,  or  by  passing  a  stream  oi  hyxlrocfaloik 
acid  gas  over  a  mixture  of  benzoic  add  and  phoapbonts  pentozide 
heated  to  20o*C.  (C.  Friedd,  Ber.  1869, 3,  p.  80).  It  isa  cola«rkss 
liquid  of  very  unpleasant  smcU,  which  boils  at  198*  C,  a&d 
solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture,  the  crystals  obtained  mriting  &t 
-1*^  C.  It  shows  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  an  add 
chloride. 

Ethyl  benzoate,  CH.COOCsHs,  is  best  prepared  by  botfiag 
benzoic  acid  and  alcohol  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulpboric 
add  for  some  hours  (E.  Fischer  and  A.  Speier,  Berichle,  1896, 
28,  p.  3252).    It  is  a  colourless  liquid  <rf  boiling  point  313*  C 

Benzamide,  CtH.CONHs.  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  bcnzovl 
chloride  on  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate,  or  from  etlo't 
benzoate  and  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  (from  water)  in  ^tstcsisg 
leaflets  which  melt  at  130^  C.  and  boil  at  288"  C  Its  silver  salt 
behaves  as  if  it  were  the  salt  of  aa  imido  benaok  add,  since  it 
yidds  benzimido  ethyl  ether  C.HfC(J^H)-OC»Hi  with  ethyl 
iodide  (J.  Tafcl  and  C.  Enoch,  Berickte,  1890,  23,  p.  isso). 

Chlor-,  brom-,  iodo-  and  fluor-benzoic  adds  are  known  and  can 
be  obtained  by  oxidiring  the  corrcspcmding  halogen  toloeno. 
or  from  the  amido  acids,  or  by  substitution.  Nitration  of  bexaok 
add  gives  chiefly  meta-nitro-benzoic  add.  The  ortho-  asd 
para-nitro-benzoic  adds  can  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  ortb»- 
and  para-nitro-cinnamic  adds.  Ortho-amino-benaoic  add, 
C.If4NII.-COOII  (anthraniUc  add),  is  closely  related  to  ii 

(«.».). 
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Gum  benzoixit  which  contains  from  la  to  3o*%  of  benzoic  add, 
is  used  in  medidne  as  the  essential  constituent  of.bensoated  lard, 
Adeps  betawUuSf  which  owes  its  antiseptic  properties  to  benzoic 
add;  and  in  friar's  balsam,  Tinctura  teruoini  composita,  which 
is  an  andent  and  valuable  medicament,  still  Largely  used  for 
inhalation  in  cases  of  laryngitis,  bronchitis  and  other  inflamma- 
tory or  actually  septic  conditions  of  the  respiratory  tract.  It 
owes  its  value  to  the  benzoic  add  which  it  contains.  A  fluid 
drachm  of  friar's  balsam  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  140**  F.,  and  the  resultant  vapour  may  be 
inhaled  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  or  from  a  spedal  inhaler. 
Benzoic  add  itself,  ammonium  benzoate  and  sodium 'benzoate 
are  aU  administered  internally  in  doses  of  from  five  to  thirty 
grains.  The  ammonium  salt  is  most  often  employed,  owing  to 
the  stimulant  character  of  the  ammonium  base.  The  add  itself 
is  a  powerful  antiseptic.  When  administered  internally,  it 
causes  the  appearance  of  hippuric  add  in  the  urine.  This  is  due 
to  its  combination  in  the  body  with  ^ycocoU.  The  combination 
probably  occurs  in  the  kidney.  The  hippuric  add  in  the  urine 
acts  as  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant  to  the  urinary  mucous 
membrane.  Benzoic  add  is  also  excreted  by  the  bronchi  and 
tends  to  disinfect  and  stimulate  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
Hena  the  value  of  friar's  balsam.  The  acid  and  its  salts  are 
antipyretic  and  were  used  in  Germany  instead  of  salicylates  in 
rheumatic  fever.  But  the  most  important  fact  is  that  ammonium 
benzoate  is  largely  used — often  in  combination  with  urinary 
anodynes  such  as  tincture  of  hyoscyamus — as  a  urinary  antiseptic 
in  cases  of  cystitis  (inflammation  of  the  bladder)  and  pyelitis 
(inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney). 

BENZOIN,  CcHiCHOHCOaH.,  a  ketonealcohol,  which  may 
be  prepared  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzaldehyde 
with  potassium  cyanide;  by  reducing  benzil  (CcH«CO*CO-C«H») 
with  zinc  and  acetic  add;  or  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrobenzoin 
(QHiCHOH-CHOHCiHs).  It  is  a  colouriess,  crystaUine  solid, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  137"  C.  and  boiling 
At  343'344*C.  On  passing  the  vapour  of  benzoin  over  heated  lead 
oxide,  it  is  converted  into  benzil  and  benzophenone.  Owing  to 
the  readiness  with  which  it  is  oxidized,  it  acts  as  a  redudng 
agent,  giving  a  red  predpitate  of  cuprous  oxide  with  Fehling's 
solution  in  the  cold.  Chlorine  and  nitric  add  oxidize  it  to  benzil ; 
chromic  add  mixture  and  potassium  permanganate,  to  benzoic 
add  and  benzaldehyde.  On  heating  with  zinc  dust,  desoxy- 
benzoin  ((^iHiCO'CHs-QKi)  is  obtained;  sodium  amalgam 
converts  it  into  hydrobenzoin;  and  fuming  hydriodic  add  at 
X30''  C.  gives  dibenzyl  (CcH|CHs-CHsC«H<).  By  fusion  with 
alkali  it  is  converted  into  benzil;  and  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  benzaldehyde  in  presence  of  ammonia  it  forms  amarine  (tri- 
phenyl  dihydro-glyoxaline).  In  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
it  condenseSs  with  nitriles  to  oxazoles  Iq.v.). 

BENZOIN,  or  Gum  Benjamin  (supposed  to  be  from  Arab. 
iubant  frankincense,  the  first  syllable  being  dropped  in  Romanic 
as  if  it  were  the  article),  a  balsamic  resin  obtained  from  Styrax 
benaoin,  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  native  to  Sumatra  and  Java, 
and  from  other  spedes  of  Styrax,  It  is  obtained  by  making 
incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  appears  to  be  formed  as 
the  result  of  the  wound,  not  to  be  secreted  normally.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  benzoin  in  commerce:  (i)  Siam  benzoin, 
which  apparently  does  not  come  from  Styrax  benzoin,  is  the 
finest  and  most  aromatic,  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  small "  tears, " 
rarely  exceeding  2  in.  in  length  by  |  in.  in  thickness,  and  of 
"  blocks "  made  up  of  these  tears  agglomerated  by  a  dear 
xeddish-brown  resin.  The  odour  of  Siam  benzoin  is  partly  due 
to  the  presence  of  vanillin,  and  the  substance  contains  as  much 
as  38  %  of  benzoic  add  but  no  dnnamic  add.  (2)  Sumatra 
benzoin  occurs  only  in  masses  formed  of  dull  red  resin  enclosing 
white  tears.  It  contains  about  20  %  of  dnnamic  add  in  addition 
to  x8  or  even  more  of  benzoic.  (3)  Palembang  benzoin,  an  inferior 
variety,  said  to  be  obtained  from  Styrax  benzoin  in  Sumatra, 
consists  of  greyish  translucent  resinous  masses,  containing  small 
white  opaque  tears.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  dnnamic 
add.  Large  quantities  of  benzoin  are  used  as  incense.  Its 
medicinal  uses  depend  on  the  contained  benzoic  add  (q.v.). 


BENZOPHENONE  (Dxprenyl  Ketone),  C«HiC0-C«H(. the 
simplest  representative  of  the  true  aromatic  ketones.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  distilling  caldum  benzoate;  by  condensing  benzene 
with  benzoyl  chloride  in  the  presence  of  anhydrous  aluminium 
chloride;  by  the  action  of  mercury  diphenyl  on  benzoyl  chloride, 
or  by  oxidizing  diphenylmethane  with  chromic  add.  It  is  a 
dimorphous  substance  existing  in  two  enantiotropic  forms,  one 
meltingat  26*  C.  and  the  other  at  48"  C.  (Th.  Zincke,BmcA/«,i87i, 
4,p. 576).  ItBoilsat3o6*x"C.,underapressureof 76o-32mm.  It 
is  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to  benzkydroi  ot  dipkenyl  carbinol 
CiHs'CHOH-CcHs;  a  stronger  reducing  agent,  such  as  hydriodic 
add  in  the  presence  of  amorphous  phosphorus  converts  it  into 
diphenylmethane  (CiHi)3-CH|.  Potash  fusion  converts  it  into 
benzene  and  benzoic  add.  With  phenylhydrazine  it  forms  a 
hydrazone,  and  with  hydroxylamine  an  oxime,  which  exists  in 
one  form  only;  if,  however,  one  of  the  phenyl  groups  in  the  oxime 
be  substituted  in  any  way  then  two  stereo-isomeric  oximes  are 
produced  (cf.  Stereo-Isomebism)  ;  thus  parachlorbenzophenone 
oxime  exists  in  two  different  forms  (V.  Meyer  and  K.  F.  Auwers, 
Berichle,  1890,  23,  p.  2403).  Many  derivatives  ate  known,  thus 
ortho-amino-benzophenone,  melting  at  106^  C,  can  be  obtained 
by  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro  compound;  it  condenses 
under  the  influence  of  heated  lead  monoxide  to  an  acridine 
derivative  and  with  acetone  in  presence  of  caustic  soda  it  gives 
a  quinoline.  Tetramethyl-diamido-bentophenone  or  Michier's 
ketone,  COlCiH«N-(CHi),l,,  mdting  at  173*,  is  of  technical 
importance,  as  by  condensation  with  various  substances  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  dye-stuffs.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  carbonyl 
chloride  on  dimethyl  aniline  in  the  presence  of  aluminium 
chloride:  COCl,+2C«H»N(CH,)a-2Ha+COlCiH«N(CH,)J,. 

BENZYL  ALCX)HOL  (Phenyl  Caebinol),C»H>CH:OH.  occurs 
as  a  benzoic  ester  in  Peru  balsam,  as  dnnamic  ester  in  Tolu  balsam, 
as  acetic  ester  in  essential  oil  of  jasmine,  and  also  in  storax.  It 
may  be  synthetically  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  benzoyl 
chloride;  by  the  action  of  nitrous  add  on  benzylamine;  by 
boiling  benzyl  chloride  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate,  or  by  the  so-called  "  Gmnizzaro  "  reaction,  in  which 
benzaldehyde  is  shaken  up  with  caustic  potash,  one  half  of  the 
aldehyde  being  oxidized  to  benzoic  add,  and  the  other  half 
reduced  to  the  alcohol.    {Berichle,  1 881, 14,  p.  2394). 

2C.H,CH0+K0H  -CH,COOK+CH,CH/)H. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  and  boils  at 
206"  C.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  add  it  is  converted  into 
benzaldehyde,  whilst  chromic  add  oxidizes  it  to  benzoic  add. 
Reduction  by  means  of  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  at  140°  C. 
gives  toluene,  whilst  on  distillation  with  alcoholic  potxish,  toluene 
and  benzoic  add  are  formed. 

BEOTHUK;,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  formerly 
dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland.  A  certain  mystery 
attaches  to  them,  since  investigation  of  the  few  words  of  thdr 
language  which  have  survived  suggests  that  they  were  of  distinct 
stock.  The  name  (of  Micmac  origin)  is  said  to  mean  simply  "  red 
men."  They  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  French  settlers,  and 
were  hunted  down  and  killed  off  until  1820,  when  a  few  survivors 
made  their  escape  into  Labrador.  The  last  of  them  is  beUeved 
to  have  died  in  1829. 

BEOTHY,  OdON  (i796>x854),  Hungarian  deputy  and  orator, 
was  bom  at  Grosswardein,  his  father  being  a  retired  officer  and 
deputy  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Bihar.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  served  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and  was  present 
at  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig.  Like  so  many  others  of  his  com- 
patriots, he  picked  up  Liberal  ideas  abroad.  He  was  sent  to 
parliament  by  his  coimty  in  1826  and  again  in  1830,  but  did  not 
become  generally  known  till  the  session  of  1832-1836,  when  along 
with  De&k  he,  as  a  liberal  Catholic,  defended  the  Protestant  point 
of  view  in  "  the  mixed  marriages  question."  He  was  also  an 
energetic  advocate  of  freedom  of  speech.  After  parliament  rose 
he  carried  his  prindples  to  their  logical  conclusion  by  marrying 
a  Protestant  kdy  and,  being  denied  a  blessing  on  the  occasion  by 
an  indignant  bishop,  publicly  declared  that  he  could  very  well 
dispense  with  such  blessings.  In  1841  he  was  elected  deputy 
lord-lieutenant  of  his  county  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
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lord-lieutenant,  Lajos  Tlaza.  and  powerfully  promoted   the 

popular  cause  by  his  eloquence  and  agitation.    Alter  1843  the 

conservatives  succeeded  in  excluding  him  both  from  parliament 

and  from  his  official  position  in  the  county;  but  during  the 

famous  "  March  Days  "  (1848)  he  regained  all  his  authority, 

becoming  at  the  same  time  a  commander  of  militia,  a  deputy 

and  lord-lieutenant.    At  the  first  session  of  the  Upper  House 

(5th  of  July  1848),  he  moved  that  it  should  be  radically  reformed, 

and  during  the  war  of  Independence  he  energetically  served  the 

Hungarian  government  as  a  civil  commissioner  and  lord  justice. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war  he  reappeared  as  a  deputy  at  the 

Szeged  diet,  and  on  the  flight  of  the  government  took  refuigc  first 

with  Riduurd  Cobden  in  London  and  subsequently  in  Jersey, 

where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Victor  Hugo.    Thence  he 

went  to  Hamburg,  to  meet  his  wife,  and  died  there  on  the  7  th  of 

December  1854.    BeOthy  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability 

and  character,  and  an  excellent  debater.    He  also  exercised  as 

much  influence  sodally  over  his  contemporaries  as  politically, 

owing  to  his  unfailing  tact  and  pleasant  wit. 

See  Antal  Caengery,  Hungarian  Orators  and  Statesmen  (Hung., 
Budapest.  1851).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BEOWULF.  The  epic  of  Beowulf,  the  most  precious  relic  of 
Old  English,  and,  indeed,  of  all  early  Germanic  literature,  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  single  MS.,  written  about  aj>.  iooo,  which 
contains  also  the  Old  English  poem  of  Judith,  and  is  bound  up 
with  other  MSS.  in  a  volume  in  the  Cottonian  collection  now  at 
the  British  Museum.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  exploits 
of  Beowulf,  son  of  Ecgtheow  and  nephew  of  Hygelac,  king  of  the 
"  G€atas,"  t.e.  the  people,  called  in  Scandinavian  records  Gautar, 
from  whom  a  part  of  southern  Sweden  has  received  its  present 
name  Gotland. 

The  Story. — ^The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  story,  which 
naturally  divides  itself  into  five  parts. 

I.  Beowulf,  with  fourteen  companions,  sails  to  Denmark,  to 
offer  his  help  to  Hrothgar,  king  of  the  Danes,  whose  hall  (called 
"  Heorot ")  has  for  twelve  years  been  rendered  uninhabitable 
by  the  ravages  of  a  devouring  monster  (apparently  in  gigantic 
human  shape)  called  Grendel,  a  dweller  in  the  waste,  who  used 
nightly  to  force  an  entrance  and  slaughter  some  of  the  inmates. 
Beowulf  and  his  friends  are  feasted  in  the  long-deserted  Heorot. 
At  night  the  Danes  withdraw,  leaving  the  strangers  alone. 
When  all  but  Beowuif  are  asleep,  Grendel  enters,  the  iron-barred 
doors  having  yielded  in  a  moment  to  his  hand.  One  of  Beowulf's 
friends  is  killed;  but  Beowuif,  unarmed,  wrestles  with  the 
monster,  and  tears  his  arm  from  the  shoulder.  Grendel,  though 
mortally  wounded,  breaks  from  the  conqueror's  grasp,  and 
escapes  from  the  hall.  On  the  morrow,  his  bloodstained  track 
is  followed  until  it  ends  in  a  distant  mere. 

3.  All  fear  being  now  removed,  the  Danish  king  and  his 
followers  pass  the  night  in  Heorot,  Beowulf  and  his  comrades 
being  lodged  elsewhere.  The  hall  is  invaded  by  Grendel's 
mother,  who  kills  and  carries  off  one  of  the  Danish  nobles. 
Beowulf  proceeds  Co  the  mere,  and,  armed  with  sword  and 
corslet,  plunges  into  the  water.  In  a  vaulted  chamber  under  the 
waves,  he  fights  with  Grendel's  mother,  and  kills  her.  In  the 
vault  he  finds  the  corpse  of  Grendel;  he  cuts  off  the  head,  and 
brings  it  back  in  triumph. 

3.  Richly  rewarded  by  Hrothgar,  Beowulf  returns  to.  his 
native  land.  He  is  welcomed  by  Hygelac,  and  relates  to  him 
the  story  of  his  adventures,  with  some  details  not  contained  in 
the  former  narrative.  The  king  bestows  on  him  lands  and 
honours,  and  d*<^ng  the  reigns  of  Hygelac  and  his  son  Heardred 
he  is  the  grcater;t  man  in  the  kingdom.  When  Heardred  is  killed 
in  battle  with  the  Swedes,  Beowulf  becomes  king  in  his  stead. 

4.  After  Beowulf  has  reigned  prosperously  for  fifty  years, 
his  country  is  ravaged  by.  a  fiery  dragon,  which  inhabits  an 
ancient  burial-mound,  full  of  costly  treasure.  The  royal  hall 
itself  is  bxumed  to  the  ground.  The  aged  king  resolves  to  fight, 
unaided,  with  the  dragon.  Accompanied  by  eleven  chosen 
warriors,  he  journeys  to  the  barrow.  Bidding  his  companions 
retire  to  a  distance,  he  takes  up  his  position  near  the  entrance 
to  the  mound^an  arched  opening  whence  issues  a  boiling  stream.  I 


The  dragon  bears  Beowulfs  shout  of  defiance,  and  rvslMS  focth, 
breathing  flames.  The  fight  begins;  Beowulf  is  all  but  over- 
powered, and  the  sight  a  so  terrible  that  his  nen,  all  but  one. 
seek  safety  in  flight.  The  young  Wiglaf,  son  of  Weohstao, 
though  yet  untried  in  battle,  cannot,  even  in  obcdioice  to  his 
lord's  prohibition,  refrain  from  going  to  his  help.  With  Wigtafs 
aid,  Beowulf  slays  the  dragon,  but  not  before  he  has  received 
his  own  death-wound.  Wiglaf  enters  the  barrow,  and  retnras 
to  show  the  dying  king  the  treasures  that  he  has  fofund  there. 
With  his  last  breath  Beowulf  names  Wiglaf  his  successor,  and 
ordains  that  his  ashes  shall  be  enshrined  in  a  great  moiuid, 
placed  on  a  lofty  cliff,  so  that  it  may  be  a  mark  for  aaHors  far 
out  at  sea. 

5.  The  news  of  Beowulfs  dear-bought  victoiy  b  carried  to 
the  army.  Amid  great  himentation,  the  hero's  body  is  laid  ca 
the  funeral  pile  and  consumed.  The  treasures  of  the  dngon's 
hoard  are  buried  with  his  ashes;  and  when  the  great  mound  is 
finished,  twelve  of  Beowulf's  most  famous  warriors  ride  around 
it,  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  bravest,  gentlest  and  moat 
generous  of  kings. 

The  Hero. — ^Those  portions  of  the  poem  that  are  snauuriaed 
above— that  is  to  say,  those  which  relate  the  career  of  the  hero 
in'  progressive  order — contain  a  lucid  and  well-constructed  story, 
told  with  a  vividness  of  inugination  and  a  degree  of  nanaiive 
skill  that  may  with  little  exaggeration  be  called  Homeric  Aad 
yet  it  is  probable  that  there  axe  few  readers  of  Beowulf  who  have 
not  felt — and  there  are  many  who  after  repeated  p***«^1  cantiaae 
to  feel — ^that  the  general  impression  produced  by  it  is  that  of 
a  bewildering  chaos.  This  effect  is  due  to  the.  multitude  and  the 
character  of  the  episodes.  In  the  first  place,  a  vay  great  paxt 
of  what  the  poem  tells  about  Beowulf  himsdf  is  not  presented 
in  regular  sequence,  but  by  way  of  retroq>ecti«e  mrntinp  oc 
narration.  The  extent  of  the  material  thus  introdnoed  out  of 
course  may  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract. 

When  seven  years  old  the  orphaned  Beowulf  was  adopted  by 
his  grandfather  king  Hrethel,  the  father  of  Hygelac,  and  was 
regarded  by  him  with  as  much  affection  as  any  of  his  own  sons. 
In  youth,  although  famed  for  his  wonderful  strength  of  gr^, 
he  was  generally  despised  as  sluggish  and  unwarlike.  Yet  even 
before  his  encounter  with  Grendel,  he  had  won  renown  by  his 
swimming  contest  with  another  youth  named  Breca,  when  after 
battling  for  seven  days  and  nights  with  the  waves,  and  daytiv 
many  sea-monsters,  he  came  to  land  in  the  country  of  the  FusaSb 
In  the  disastrous  invasion  of  the  land  of  the  Hetware,  in  whii^ 
Hygelac  was  killed,  Beowulf  killed  many  of  the  enemy,  ^t* 
tfa«m  a  chieftain  of  the  Hugas,  named  Dci^irefn,  apfarently 
the  slayer  of  Hygelac  In  the  retreat  he  once  more  ^SafHjrd 
his  powers  as  a  swimmer,  carrying  to  his  ship  the  annonr  of 
thirty  slain  enemies.  When  he  reached  his  native  land,  the 
widowed  queen  offered  him  the  kingdom,  her  son  Hcaxdred  being 
too  young  to  rule.  Beowulf,  out  of  byalty,  refused  to  be  made 
king,  and  acted  as  the  guardian  of  Heazdred  during  his  ndnority, 
and  as  his  counsellor  after  he  came  to  man's  estate.  By  giving 
shelter  to  the  fugitive  Eadgils,  a  rebel  against  his  ancle  the  king 
of  the  "  Swfon  "  (the  Swedes,  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the 
Gautar),  Heardred  brought  on  himsdf  an  invasioB,  in  whkh  be 
lost  his  life.  When  Beowulf  became  king,  he  supported  the  cause 
of  Eadgils  by  force  of  arms;  the  king  of  the  Swedes  was 
and  his  nephew  placed  on  the  throne. 

Historical  Valua. — Now,  with  one  brilliant  tmeptk 
story  of  the  swimming-match,  which  is  felidtoasly  introduoed 
and  finely  told — these  retros|Mxtive  passages  are  bran^t  ia 
more  or  less  awkwardly,  interrupt- inconveniently  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  and  are  too  condensed  and  allusive  in  style  to 
make  any  strong  poetic  impression.  Still,  they  do  serve  to 
comfdete  the  portraiture  of  the  hero's  character.  Tbere  axe. 
however,  many  other  episodes  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Beowulf  himself,  but  seem  to  have  been  inserted  with  a  ddibecate 
intention  of  making  the  poem  into  a  sort  of  cyclopaedia  of 
Germanic  tradition.  They  include  many  particulars  of  what 
purports  to  be  the  history  tA  the  royal  houses,  not  only  of  the 
Gautar  and  the  Danes,  but  also  of  the  Swedes,  the  continental 
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Angles,  the  Ottrogotbs,  the  Frisians  and  the  Heathobeards, 
besides  references  to  matten  of  unlocaliied  heroic  story  such 
as  the  exploits  of  Sigismund.  The  Saxons  are  not  named,  and 
the  Franks  appear  only  as  a  dreaded  hostile  power.  Of  Britain 
there  b  no  mention;  and  though  there  are  some  distinctly 
Christian  passages,  they  are  so  incongruous  in  tone  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  interpolations. 
In  general  the  extraneous  episodes  have  no  great  appropriateness 
to  their  context,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  abridged 
versions  of  stories  that  had  been  related  at  length  in  poetry. 
Their  confusing  effect,  for  modem  readers,  is  increased  by  a 
curiously  irrelevant  prologue.  It  b^'ns  by  celebrating  the 
andent  glories  of  the  Danes,  tells  in  allusive  style  the  story  of 
Scyld,  the  founder  of  the  "  Scylding  "  dynasty  of  Denmark,  and 
praises  the  virtues  of  his  son  Beowulf.  If  this  Danish  Beowulf 
had  been  the  hero  of  the  poem,  the  opening  would  have 
been  appropriate;  but  it  seems  strangely  out  of  place  as  an 
introduction  to  the  story  of  his  namesake. 

However  detrimental  these  redundancies  may  be  to  the  poetic 
beauty  of  the  epic,  they  add  enormously  to  its  interest  for 
students  of  Germanic  history  or  legend.  If  the  mass  of  traditions 
which  it  purports  to  contain  be  genuine,  the  poem  is  of  unique 
importance  as  a  source  of  knowl^ge  respecting  the  eariy  history 
of  the  peoples  of  northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  But  the 
value  to  be  assigned  to  Beowulf  in  this  respect  can  be  determined 
only  by  ascertaining  its  probable  date,  origin  and  manner  of 
composition.  The  criticism  of  the  Old  English  epic  has  therefore 
for  neariy  a  century  been  justly  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
investigation  of  Germanicantiquities. 

The  starting-point  of  all  Beowulf  criticism  is  the  fact  (dis- 
covered by  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig  in  1815)  that  one  of  the  episodes 
of  the  poem  belongs  to  authentic  history.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  died  in  594,  relates  that  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric  of  Metx 
(5"~534)  the  Danes  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  carried  off  many 
captives  and  much  plunder  to  their  ships.  Their  king,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  best  MSS.  as  Chlochilaicus  (other  copies 
read  Chrochilaicus,  Hrodolaicus,  &c.),  remained  on  shore  intend- 
ing to  follow  afterwaods,  but  was  attacked  by  the  Franks  under 
Theodobert,  son  of  Theodoric,  and  killed.  The  Franks  then 
defeated  the  Danes  in  a  naval  battle,  and  recovered  the  booty. 
The  date  of  these  events  is  ascertained  to  have  been  between 
$12  and  530.  An  anonymous  history  written  early  in  the  eighth 
century  (Liber  Hist.  Francorum,  cap.  19)  {pves.the  name  of  the 
Danish  king  as  Chochilaicus,  and  says  that  he  was  killed  in  the 
land  of  the  AttoariL  Now  it  is  related  in  Beowulf  that  Hygelac 
met  his  death  in  fighting  against  the  Franks  and  the  Hetware 
(the  Old  English  form  of  Attoarii).  The  forms  of  the  Danish 
king's  name  given  by  the  Frankish  historians  are  corruptions  of 
the  name  of  which  the  primitive  Germanic  form  was  Hugilaikas, 
and  which  by  regular  phonetic  change  became  in  Old  English 
HygeUCt  and  in  Old  Norse  Hugleikr.  It  is  true  that  the  invading 
king  is  said  in  the  histories  to  have  been  a  Dane,  whereas  the 
Hygelac  of  Beowulf  belonged  to  the  "  G€atas  "  or  Gautar.  But 
a  work  called  Liber  lionsirorum^  preserved  in  two  MSS.  of  the 
loth  century,  cites  as  an  example  of  extraordinary  stature  a 
certain  "  Huiglaucus,  king  of  the  Getae,"  who  was  killed  by  the 
Franks,  and  whose  bones  were  preserved  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  exhibited  as  a  marvel.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  personality  of  Hygelac,  and  the  expedition  in 
which,  according  to  Beowulf,  he  died,  belong  not  to  the  region  of 
legend  or  poetic  invention,  but  to  that  of  historic  fact. 

This  noteworthy  result  suggests  the  possibility  that  what  the 
poem  tells  of  Hygelac's  near  relatives,  and  of  the  events  of  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  successor,  is  based  on  historic  fact  There 
is  really  nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition;  nor  is  there  any 
unlikelihood  in  the  view  that  the  persons  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  royal  houses  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes  had  a  real  existence. 
It  can  be  proved,  at  any  rate,  that  several  of  the  names  are 

*  Printed  in  Berger  de  Xivrey.  Tradilwns  Teralohtiaues  (1836), 
from  a  MS.  in  private  hands.  Another  MS.,  now  at  Wolfenoflttel, 
reads"  Hunglacuk^forHuiglaucus. and  (ui^rammatically)  "gentes" 
iorGetis, 


derived  from  the  native  traditions  of  these  two  peoples.  The 
Danish  king  Hrothgar  and  his  brother  Halga,  the  sons  of  Healf- 
dene,  appear  in  the  Historia  Danica  of  Saxo  as  Roe  (the  founder 
of  Roskilde)  and  Helgo,  the  sons  of  Haldanus.  The  Swedish 
princes  Eadgils,  son  of  Ohthere,  and  Onela,  who  are  mentioned 
in  Beowulf,  are  in  the  Icelandic  HeimskringjUL  called  Adils  son  of 
Ottarr,  and  Ali;  the  correspondence  of  the  names,  according  to 
the  phonetic  laws  of  Old  English  and  Old  Norse,  being  strictly 
normal.  There  are  other  points  of  contact  between  Beowulf  on 
thp  one  hand  and  the  Scandinavian  records  on  the  other,  confirm- 
ing the  conclusion  that  the  Old  English  poem  contains  much  of 
the  historical  tradition  of  the  Gautar,  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes, 
in  its  purest  accessible  form. 

Of  the  hero  of  the  poem  no  mention  has  been  found  ekcwhere. 
But  the  name  (the  Icelandic  form  of  which  is  BjOlfr)  is  genuinely 
Scandinavian.  It  was  borne  by  one  of  the  eariy  settlers  in 
Iceland,  and  a  monk  named  Biuulf  is  commemorated  in  the 
Liber  Vitae  of  the  church  of  Durham.  As  the  historical  character 
of  Hygelac  has  been  proved,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  accept  the 
authority  of  the  poem  for  the  statement  that  his  nephew  Beowulf 
succeeded  Heardred  on  the  throne  of  the  Gautar,  and  interfered 
in  the  dynastic  quarrels  of  the  Swedes.  His  swimming  exploit 
among  the  Hetware,  allowance  being  made  for  poetic  exaggera- 
tion, fits  remarkably  well  into  the  circumstances  of  the  story  told 
by  Gregory  of  Tours;  and  perhaps  his  contest  with  Breca  may 
have  been  an  exaggeration  of  a  real  incident  in  his  career;  and 
even  if  it  was  originally  related  of  some  other  hero,  its  attribu- 
tion to  the  historical  Beowulf  may  have  been  occasioned  by  his 
renown  as  a  swimmer. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the 
combats  with  Grendel  and  his  mother  and  with  the  fiery  dragon 
can  be  exaggerated  representations  of  actual  occurrences.  Tliese 
exploits  belong  to  the  domain  of  pure  mythology.  That  they 
have  been  attributed  to  Beowulf  in  partioilar  might  seem  to  be 
adequately  accounted  for  by  the  general  tendency  to  connect 
mythical  achievements  with  the  name  of  any  famous  hero. 
There  are,  however,  some  facts  that  seem  to  point  to  a  more 
definite  explanation.  The  Danish  king  "  Scyld  ScCfing,"  whose 
story  is  told  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem,  and  his  son  Beowulf, 
are  plainly  identical  with  Sceldwea,  son  of  Sceaf ,  and  his  son  Beaw, 
who  appear  among  the  ancestors  of  Woden  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  kings  of  Wessex  given  in  the  Old  English  Chronicle.  The  story 
of  Scyld  is  related,  with  some  details  not  found  in  Beowulf,  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  and,  less  fully,  by  the  10th-century 
English  historian  Ethelwerd,  though  it  ia  told  not  of  Scyld 
himself,  but  of  his  father  Sceaf.  According  to  William's  version, 
Sceaf  was  found,  as  an  infant,  alone  in  a  boat  without  oars,  which 
had  drifted  to  the  island  of  "  Scandza."  The  child  was  asleep 
with  his  head  on  a  sheaf,  and  from  this  circumstance  he  obtained 
his  name.  When  he  grew  up  he  reigned  over  the  Angles  at 
"  Slaswic."  In  Beowulf  the  same  story  is  told  of  Scyld,  with  the 
addition  that  when  he  died  his  body  was  placed  in  a  ship,  laden 
with  rich  treasure,  which  was  sent  out  to  sea  unguided.  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  tradition  the  name  of  the 
foundling  was  Scyld  or  Sceldwea,  and  that  his  cognomen  J^^^/En^ 
(derived  from  sciaf,  a  sheaO  was  misinterpreted  as  a  patronymic. 
Sceaf,  therefore,  is  no  genuine  personage  of  tradition,  but  merely 
an  etymological  figment. 

The  position  of  Sceldwea  and  Beaw  (in  Malmesbury's  Latin 
called  Sceldius  and  Beowius)  in  the  genealogy  as  anterior  to 
Woden  would  not  of  itself  prove  that  they  belong  to  divine 
mythology  and  not  to  heroic  legend.  But  there  are  independent 
reasons  for  beh'eving  that  they  were  originally  gods  or  demi-gods. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  tales  of  victories  over 
Grendel  and  the  fiery  dragon  belong  property  to  the  myth  of 
Beaw.  If  Beowulf,  \bt  champion  of  the  Gautar,  had  already 
become  a  theme  of  epic  song,  the  resemblance  of  name  might 
easily  suggest  the  idea  of  enriching  his  story  by  adding  to  it  the 
achievements  of  Beaw.  At  the  same  time,  the  tradition  that  the 
hero  of  these  adventures  was  a  son  of  Scyld,  who  was  identified 
(whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  with  the  eponymus  of  the  Danish 
dynasty  of    the    Scyldings,  may    well    have    prompted    the 
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supposition  that  they  took  place  in  Denmark.  There  is,  as  we 
shall  see  afterwards,  some  ground  for  believing  that  there  were 
circulated  in  England  two  rival  poetic  versions  of  the  story  of  the 
encounters  with  supernatural  beings:  the  one  referring  Uiem  to 
Beowulf  the  Dane,  while  the  other  (represented  by  the  existing 
poem)  attached  them  to  the  legend  of  the  son  of  Ecgtheow,  but 
ingeniously  contrived  to  do  some  justice  to  the  alternative 
tradition  by  kying  the  scene  of  the  Grendel  incident  at  the  court 
of  a  Scylding  king. 

As  the  name  of  Beaw  appears  in  the  genealogies  of  English 
kings,  it  seems  likely  that  the  traditions  of  his  exploits  may  have 
been  brought  over  by  the  Angles  from  their  continental  home. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  evidence  that  seems  to  ihow 
that  the  Grendel  legend  was  popularly  current  in  this  country. 
In  the  schedules  of  boundaries  appended  to  two  Old  Engli^ 
charters  there  occurs  mention  of  pools  called  "  Grendel's  mere," 
one  in  Wiltshire  and  the  other  in  Staffordshire.  The  charter  that 
mentions  the  Wiltshire  "  Grendel's  mere  "  speaks  also  of  a  place 
called  Blowan  kdm  ("  Beowa's  home  "),  and  another  Wiltshire 
charter  has  a  "  Scyld's  tree  "  among  the  landmarks  enumerated. 
The  notion  that  ancient  burial  mounds  were  liable  to  be  inhabited 
by  dragons  was  common  in  the  Germanic  world:  there  is 
perhaps  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Derbyshiiv  place-name  Drakelow, 
which  means  "  dragon's  barrow." 

While,  however,  it  thus  appears  that  the  mythic  part  of  the 
Beowulf  story  is  a  portion  of  primeval  Angle  tradition,  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  was  originally  peculiar  to  the  Angles;  and  even  if 
it  was  so,  it  may  easily  have  passed  from  them  into  the  poetic 
cycles  of  the  related  peoples.  There  are,  indeed,  some  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  the  blending  of  the  stories  of  the  mythic  Beaw 
and  the  historical  Beowulf  may  have  been  the  work  of  Scandi- 
navian and  not  of  English  poets.  Prof.  G.  Sarrazin  has  pointed 
out  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  Scandinavian  legend  of 
BOdvarr  Biarki  and  that  of  the  Beowulf  of  the  poem.  In  each,  a 
hero  from  Gautland  slays  a  destructive  monster  at  the  court  of  a 
Danish  king,  and  afterwards  is  foimd  fighting  on  the  side  of 
Eadgils  (Adib)  in  Sweden.  This  coincidence  cannot  well  be  due 
to  mere  chance^  but  its  exact  significance  is  doubtful.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  English  epic,  which  unquestion- 
ably derived  its  historical  elements  from  Scandinavian  song,  may 
be  indebted  to  the  same  source  for  its  general  plan,  including  the 
blending  of  history  and  myth.  On  the  other  hand,  considering 
the  late  date  of  the  authority  for  the  Scandinavian  traditions,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  latter  may  not  owe  some  of  their  material 
to  English  minstrels.  There  are  similar  alternative  possibilities 
with  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  striking  resemblances 
which  certain  incidents  of  the  adventures  with  Grendel  and  the 
dragon  bear  to  incidents  in  the  narratives  of  Saxo  and  the 
Icelandic  sagas. 

Datt  and  Origin. — It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  probable  date 
and  origin  of  the  poem.  The  conjecture  that  most  naturally  pre- 
vents itself  to  those  who  have  made  no  special  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, is  that  an  English  epic  treating  of  the  deeds  of  aScandinavian 
hero  on  Scandinavian  ground  must  have  been  composed  in  the 
days  of  Norse  or  Danish  dominion  in  England.  This,  however,  is 
impossible.  The  forms  imder  which  Scandinavian  names  appear 
in  the  poem  show  clearly  that  these  names  must  have  entered  Eng- 
lish tradition  not  kter  than  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  It 
does  not  indeed  follow  that  the  extant  poem  is  of  so  early  a  date; 
but  its  syntax  is  remarkably  archaic  in  comparision  with  that  of 
the  Old  English  poetry  of  the  8th  century.  The  hypothesis  that 
Beovmlf  is  in  whole  or  in  part  a  translation  from  a  Scandinavian 
original,  although  still  maintained  by  some  scholars,  introduces 
more  difficulties  than  it  solves,  and  must  be  dismissed  as  unten- 
able. The  limits  of  this  artide  do  not  permit  us  to  state  and 
criticize  the  many  elaborate  theories  that  have  been  proposed 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  poem.  All  that  can  ,be  done  is  to  set 
forth  the  view  that  appears  to  us  to  be  most  free  from  objection. 
It  may  be  premised  that  although  the  existing  MS.  is  written  in 
the  West-Saxon  dialect,  the  phenomena  of  the  language  indicate 
transcription  from  an  Anglian  (t.e.  a  Northumbrian  or  Mercian) 
original;  and  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  while 


the  poem  contains  one  important  episode  relating  to  the  As^es, 
the  name  of  the  Saxons  does  not  occur  in  it  at  alL 

In  its  original  form,  Beavmlf  was  a  product  of  the  time  when 
poetry  was  composed  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be  recited  in  the  halb 
of  kings  and  nobles.  Of  course  an  entire  epic  could  not  be  recited 
on  a  ^ngle  occasion;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  would  }x  thought 
out  from  beginning  to  end  before  any  part  of  it  was  presented  to 
an  audience.  A  singer  who  had  pleased  his  hearers  with  a  takoj 
adventure  would  be  called  on  to  tell  them  of  eariier  or  later  eveats 
in  the  career  of  the  hero;  and  so  the  story  would  grow,  until  it 
included  all  that  the  poet  knew  from  tradition,  or  c»uld  invent  ia 
harmony  with  it.  That  Becwulf  is  concerned  with  the  deeds  of  a 
foreign  hero  is  less  surprising  than  it  seems  at  first  si^L  Tht 
minstrel  of  early  Germanic  times  was  required  to  be  karaed  doC 
only  in  the  traditions  of  his  own  people,  but  also  in  those  of  the 
other  peoples  with  whom  they  felt  their  kinship.  He  had  t 
double  ta^  to  perform.  It  was  not  enough  that  his  songs  should 
give  pleasure;  his  patrons  demanded  that  he  should  recooat 
faithfully  the  history  and  genealogy  both  of  their  own  line  andcf 
those  other  royal  houses  who  shared  with  them  the  same  diviae 
ancestry,  and  who  might  be  connected  with  them  by  ties  d 
marriage  or  warlike  alliance.  Probably  the  singer  was  alicajis 
himself  an  original  poet;  he  might  often  be  content  to  reprodvct 
the  songs  that  he  had  learned,  but  he  was  doubtless  free  to 
improve  or  expand  them  as  he  chose,  provided  that  his  inventloia 
did  not  conflict  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  historic  truth.  For 
all  we  know,  the  intercourse  of  the  Angles  with  Scandinavia, 
which  enabled  their  poets  to  obtain  new  knowledge  of  the  ktftA 
of  Danes,  Gautar  and  Swedes,  may  not  have  ceased  untfl  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  in  the  7th  century.  And  even  aft«r 
this  event,  whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  churchmea 
towards  the  old  heathen  poetry,  the  kings  and  warriors  would  be 
slow  to  lose  their  interest  in  the  horoic  tales  that  had  ddighted 
their  ancestors.  It  is  probable  that  down  to  the  end  of  the  ;tli 
century,  if  not  still  later,  the  court  poets  of  Northumbria  aod 
Mcrcia  continued  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  Beowulf  and  of  masy 
another  hero  of  ancient  days. 

Although  the  heathen  Angles  had  their  own  runic  alphabet, 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  poetry  was  written  down  until  a  geeeratioQ 
had  grown  up  trained  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  letters  learned  froa 
Christian  missionaries.  We  cannot  determine  the  date  at  wbisi 
some  book-learned  man,  interested  in  poetry,  took  down  Inn 
the  lips  of  a  minstrel  one  of  the  stories  that  he  had  been  accas- 
tomed  to  sing.  It  nuty  have  been  before  700;  much  later  it 
can  hardly  have  been,  for  the  old  heathen  poetry,  though  ia 
existence  might  be  threatened  by  the  influence  of  the  diurch, 
was  still  in  vigorous  life.  The  epic  of  Beowulf  was  not  the  only 
one  that  was  reduced  to  writing:  a  fragment  of  the  song  aboc* 
Firm,  king  of  the  Frisians,  still  survives,  and  possibly  sevenl 
other  heroic  poems  were  written  down  about  the  same  time. 
As  originally  dictated,  Beowulf  probably  contained  the  story 
outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  with  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  of  the  episodes  relating  to  the  hero  himself — among  thssi 
the  legend  of  the  swimmiug-match.  This  story  had  doubtkss 
been  told  at  greater  length  in  vcise,  but  its  insertion  is -its 
present  place  is  the  work  of  a  poet,  not  of  a  mere  redactor.  The 
other  episodes  were  introduced  by  some  later  writer,  who  lad 
heard  recited,  or  perhaps  had  read,  a  multitude  of  the  M  heatfacB 
songs,  the  substance  of  which  he  piously  sought  to  pcesove 
from  oblivion  by  weaving  it  in  an  abridged  form,  into  the  textvre 
of  the  one  great  poem  which  he  was  transcribing.  The  Christiaa 
passages,  which  are  poetically  of  no  value,  axe  evidently  of 
literary  origin,  and  may  be  of  any  date  down  to  that  of  the 
extant  MS.  The  curious  passage  which  says  that  the  subjects 
of  Hrothgar  sought  deliverance  from  Grendel  in  payer  at  the 
temple  of  the  Devil,  "  because  they  knew  not  the  true  God.' 
must  surely  have  been  substituted  for  a  passage  lefcning  syv* 
pathetically  to  the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods. 

An  interesting  light  on  the  history  of  the  written  text  secss 
to  be  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  the  existing  MS.  The  pocfa 
is  divided  into  numbered  sections,  the  length  of  whidi  was 
probably  determined  by  the  size  of  the  i»ecet  of  parchment  of 
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which  an  earlier  exemplar  consisted.  Now  the  first  fifty-two 
lines,  which  are  concerned  with  Scyld  and  his  son  Beowulf, 
stand  outside  this  numbering.  It  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  there  once  existed  a  written  text  of  the  poem  that  did  not 
include  these  lines.  Their  substance,  however,  is  clearly  ancient. 
Many  difficulties  will  be  obviated  if  we  may  suppose  that  this 
passage  is  the  beginning  of  a  different  poiem,  the  hero  of  which 
was  not  Beowulf  the  son  of  Ecgtheow,  but  his  Danish  namesake. 
It  is  true  that  Beowulf  the  Scylding  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  numbered  section;  but  probably  the  opening  Imes 
of  this  section  have  undergone  alteration  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  connexion  with  the  prefixed  matter. 

BiBUOGRAPHY. — The  volume  containing  the  Beowulf  MS.  (then, 
as  now,  belonging  to  the  Cottonian  collection,  and  numocred 
"  Vitellius  A.  xv.  )  was  first  described  by  Humphrey  Waidcy  in 
1705.  in  his  catalogue  of  MSS.,  published  as  vd.  liL  of  G.  Hickes's 
iketaurus  Veterum  Linguarum  Septentrionalittm.  In  1786  G.  J. 
Thorkeltn,  an  Icelander,  made  or  procured  two  transcripts  of  the 
poem,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen, 
and  are  valuable  for  the  criticism  of  the  text,  the  MS.  having  subse- 
quently become  in  places  less  legible.  Thorkelin's  edition  (1815)  is 
of  merely  historic  mtercst.  The  first  edition  showing  competent 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  produced  in  18A3  by  J.  M.  Kemble. 
Since  then  editions  have  been  very  numerous.  The  text  of  the  poem 
was  edited  by  C.  W.  M.  Grein  in  his  Bibliothek  der  angdsdckstscken 
Poesie  (1857),  and  again  separately  in  1867.  Autotypes  of  the  MS. 
with  transliteration  by  Julius  Zupitza,  were  issued  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  in  1 882.  The  new  edition  of  Grein  s  Bibliottuk, 
by  K.  P.  walker,  vol.  i.  (1883),  contains  a  revised  text  with  critical 
notes.    The  nuMt  servkeable  separate  editions  are  those  of  M.  Heyne 


(see  C.  B.  Tinker,  The  Tran^ations  of  Beowulf,  1903).  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  J.  M.  Garnett  (6th  eu.,  1900),  a  literal 
rendering  in  a  metre  imitating  that  of  the  original;  J.  Earle  (1892) 
in  prose;  W.  Morris  (1895)  m  imitative  metre,  and  almost  unin- 
telligibly archaistic  in  diction;  and  C.  B.  Tinker  (1902)  in  prose. 

For  the  bibliography  of  the  earlier  literature  on  Beowulf  ,  and  a 
detailed  exposition  of  the  theories  therein  advocated,  see  R.  P. 
walker,  Crundriss  der  angeU&cksischen  LitUralur  (1882).  The  views 
of  Karl  MQlIenhoff,  which,  though  no  longer  tenable  as  a  whole, 
have  formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  subseauent  criticism,  may  be 
best  studied  in  his  posthumous  work,  Beovulf,  Untersuchungen  uber 
das  angelsdchsiscke  Epot  (1889).  Much  valuable  matto-  may  be 
found  in  B.  ten  Brink,  Beowulf,  Uniersuckungen  (1888).  The  work 
of  G.  Sarrazin,  Beowulf-studien  (x888),  whkh  advocates  the  strange 
theory  that  Beowulf  is  a  translation  by  Cyncwulf  of  a  poem  bv  the 
Danish  singer  Starkadr,  contains,- amid  much  that  is  fanciful,  not 
a  little  that  deserves  careful  consideration.  The  many  articles  by 
E.  Sievers  and  S.  Bugge,  in  Beitrage  zur  CesckichU  der  deutschen 
Sprocke  und  Litteratur  and  other  periodicals,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  textual  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the 
poenu  (H.  Br.) 

BSQUEST  (from  O.  Eng.  becwetkan,  to  declare  or  express  in 
words;  cf.  "quoth"),  the  disposition  of  property  by  will. 
Strictly,  "  bequest "  is  used  of  personal,  and  "  devise  "  of  real 
property.    (See  Legacy;  Will  or  Testament.) 

BfoAIN,  JEAN  (1638-1711),  known  as  "  the  Elder,"  Belgian 
draughtsman  and  designer,  painter  and  engraver  of  ornament, 
was  bom  in  1638  or  1639  at  Saint  Mihiel  (Meuse)  and  died  in 
Piaris  on  the  24th  of  January  1711.  In  1674  he  was.appointed 
dessinaUttr  de  la  chambre  et  du  cabinet  de  Rot,  in  succession  to 
Gissey,  whose  pupil  he  is  believed  to  have  t)een.  From  1677 
onward  he  had  apartments,  near  to  those  of  Andr6  Charles 
Boulle  iq.v.),  for  whom  he  made  many  designs,  in  the  Louvre, 
where  he  died.  After  the  death  of  Le  Bnm  he  was  commissioned 
to  compose  and  supervise  the  whole  of  the  exterior  decoration 
of  the  king's  ships.  Without  possessing  great  originality  he  was 
inventive  and  industrious,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  assimilate 
the  work  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  (especially  Raffaelle|s 
arabesques)  and  to  adapt  it  lo  the  taste  of  the  time  that  his 
designs  became  the  rage.  He  furnished  designs  for  the  decora- 
tions and  costumes  used  in  the  opera  performances,  for  court 
festivals,  and  for  public  solemnities  such  as  funeral  processions, 
and  inspired  the  ornamentations  of  rooms  and  of  furniture  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  French  writer  says  that  nothing  was  done 
during  his  later  years  which  he  had  not  designed,  or  at  least  which 
was  not  in  his  manner.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  oracle  of  taste  and 
the  supreme  pontiff  whose  fiat  was  law  in  all  matters  of  decora- 


tion. His  numerous  designs  were  for  the  most  part  engraved' 
imder  his  own  superintendence,  and  a  collection  of  them  was) 
published  in  Paris  in  171  z  by  his  son-in-law,  Ihuret,  dockmaker 
to  the  king.  There  are  three  books,  (Euvre  dc  J.  Birain,  Ome- 
metUs  invenlis  par  J,  B^ain  and  (Euvres  de  J.  Birain  cotUcnant 
des  omements  d*arckiiedure.  His  earliest  known  works  show  him 
as  engraver — twelve  plates  in  the  collection  of  Diverses  pihus 
de  serrurerie  intenUes  par  Hugkes  BriniUe  et  gravies  par  Jean 
Birain  (Paris,  1663),  and  in  1667  ten  plates  of  designs  for  the  use 
of  gunsmiths.  M.  Guilmard  in  Les  MaUres  omimanistes,  givps^ 
a  complete  list  of  his  published  works. 

His  son  Jean  B£bain,  "  the  Younger  "  (1678-1726),  was  bom 
in  Paris,  where  he  also  died.  He  was  his  father's  pupil,  and 
exercised  the  same  official  ftmctions  after  his  death.  Thus  he 
planned  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  St  Denis  on  the  death  of^the 
dauphin,  and  afterwards  made  the  designs  for  the  obseqQpes 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  as  an  engraver.  '  He 
engraved  eleven  plates  of  the  collection  Omements  de  peinture  et 
de  sculpture  qui  sont  dans  la  galerie  d*Apollon  au  ckasteau  du 
Louvre,  et  dans  le  grand  appartement  du  roy  au  palais  des  TuUeries 
(Paris,  Z710),  which  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  his  father, 
the  Mausolei  du  due  de  Bourgogne,  and  that  of  Marie-Louise 
GabrieBe  de  Savoie,  reine  d*Espagne  (17 14),  &c.  His  work  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  from  his  father's,  the  similarity 
of  style  being  remarkable. 

Claude  B£rain,  brother  of  the  elder  Jean,  was  still  living 
in  1726.  He  was  engraver  to  the  king,  and  executed  a  good 
number  of  plates  of  ornament  and  arabesque  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  which  are  included  in  his  more  distinguished  brother's 
works.  (J.  P.-B.) 

BiRANGER.  PIERRE  JEAN  DE  (1780-1857),  French  song- 
writer, was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  August  1780.  The 
aristocratic  de  was  a  piece  of  groundless  vanity  on  the  part 
of  his  father,  .who  had  assumed  the  name  of  B6rangcr  de  Mersix. 
He  was  descended  in  truth  from  a  country  innkeeper  on  the  one 
side,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  tailor  in  the  rue  MontorgueiL 
Of  education,  in  the  narrower  sense,  he  had  but  little.  From 
the  roof  of  his  first  ^ool  he  beheld  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
and  this  stirring  memory  was  all  that  he  acquired.  Later  on 
he  passed  jsome  time  in  a  school  at  P^ronne,  founded  by  one 
Bellenglise  on  the  principles  of  Rousseau,  where  the  boys  were 
formed  into  clubs  and  regiments,  and  taught  to  play  solemnly 
at  politics  and  war.  B^ranger  was  president  of  the  club,  made 
speeches  before  such  members  of  Convention  as  passed  through 
P6rozme,  and  drew  up  addresses  to  Tallien  or  Robespierre  at 
Paris.  In  the  meanwhile  he  learned  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
— ^not  even  French,  it  would  appear;  for  it  was  after  he  left 
school,  from  the  printer  Laisney,  that  he  acquired  the  elements 
of  grammar.  His  true  education  was  of  another  sort.  In  his 
childhood,  shy,  sickly  and  skilful  with  his  hands,  as  he  sat  at 
home  alone  to  carve  cherry  stones,  he  was  already  forming  for 
himself  those  ha\>lts  of  retiremoit  and  patient  elaboration  which 
influenced  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  the  character  of  all  that 
he  wrote.  At  P^roime  he  learned  of  his  good  aunt  to  be  a  stout 
republican;  and  from  the  doorstep  of  her  iim,  on  quiet  evenings, 
he  woukl  listen  to  the  thunder  of  the  guns  before  Valendennes, 
and  fortify  himsdf  in  his  passionate  love  of  France  and  distaste 
for  all  things  foreign.  Although  he  could  never  read  Horace 
save  in  a  trsunslation,  he  had  been  educated  on  Tilimague,  Racine 
and  the  dramas  of  Voltaire,  and  taught,  from  a  child,  in  the 
tradition  of  all  that  is  highest  and  most  correct  in  French. 

After  serving  his  aunt  for  some  time  in  the  capadty  of  waiter, 
and  passing  some  time  also  in  the  printing-office  of  one  Laisney, 
he  was  taken  to  Paris  by  his  father.  Here  he  saw  much  low 
speculation,  and  many  bw  royalist  intrigues.  In  1802,  in 
consequence  of  a  distressing  quarrel,  he  left  his  father  and  began 
life  for  himsdf  in  the  garret  of  his  ever  memorable  song.  For 
two  years  he  did  literary  hackwork,  when  he  could  get  it,  and 
wrote  pastorals,  epics  and  all  maimer  of  ambitious  failures. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  (1804)  he  wrote  to  Luden  Bonaparte, 
enclosing  some  of  these  attempts.  He  was  then  in  bad  health, 
and  in  the  last  state  of  misery.    His  watch  was  pledged.  ^  His 
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wardrobe  consisted  of  one  pair  of  boots,  one  greatcoat,  one  pair 
of  trousers  with  a  bole  in  the  knee,  and  "  three  bad  shirts  which 
a  friendly  hand  wearied  itself  in  endeavouring  to  mend/'  The 
friendly  hand  was  that  of  Judith  Frire,  with  whom  he  bad  been 
already  more  or  less  acquainted  since  1796,  and  who  continued 
to  be  his  faithful  companion  until  her  deaUi,  three  months  before 
his  own,  in  1857.  She  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lisethe 
of  the  songs;  the  pieces  addressed  to  her  (La  Bonne  Vicilk, 
MoudU  printtmps,  &c.)  are  in  a  very  different  vein.  Luden 
Bonaparte  interested  himself  in  the  young  poet,  transferred  to 
him  his  own  pension  of  1000  francs  from  the  Institute,  and  set 
him  to  work  on  a  Death  of  Nero,  Five  years  later,  through  the 
same  patronage,  although  indirectly,  B6ranger  became  a  derk 
in  the  university  at  a  salary  of  another  thousand. 

Meanwhile  he  had  written  many  songs  for  convivial  occasions, 
and  **  to  console  himself  under  all  misfortunes  ";  some,  according 
to  M.  Boiteau,  had  been  already  published  by  his  father,  but 
he  set  no  great  store  on  them  himself;  and  it  was  only  in  x8ia, 
while  watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  ^end,  that  it  occurred  to 
him  to  write  down  the  best  he  could  remember.  Next  year  he 
was  dected  to  the  Caveau  Moderne,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
song-writer  began  to  spread.  Manuscript  copies  of  Lfis  Cueux,  Le 
Sinateuff  above  all,  of  Le  Roi  i'  Yvetotf  a  satire  against  Napoleon, 
whom  he  was  to  magnify  so  much  in  the  sequd,  passed  froni 
hand  to  hand  with  acclamation.  It  was  thus  that  all  his  best 
works  went  abroad;  one  man  sang  them  to  another  over  all  the 
land  of  France.  He  was  the  only  poet  of  modem  times  who 
could  altogether  have  dispensed  with  printing. 

His  first  collection  escaped  censure.  "We  must  pardon 
inaqy  things  to  the  author  of  Le  Roi  d*  Yvetol"  said  Louis  XVIIL 
The  second  (1821)  was  more  daring.  The  apathy  of  the  Liberal 
camp,  he  says,  had  convinced  him  of  the  need  for  some  bu^^e 
call  of  awakening.  This  publication  lost  him  his  situation  in  the 
university,  and  subjected  him  to  a  trial,  a  fine  of  500  francs  and 
an  imprisonment  of  three  months.  Imprisonment  was  a  small 
affair  for  B£ranger.  At  Sainte  Pdlagie  he  occupied  a  room  (it 
had  just. been  quitted  by  Paul  Louis  Courier),  warm,  well 
furnished,  and  preferable  in  every  way  to  his  own  poor  lodging, 
where  the  water  froze  on  winter  lUghts.  He  adds,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  second  imprisonment,  that  he  found  a  certain  charm  in 
this  quiet,  daustral  existence,  with  its  regular  hours  and  long 
evenings  alone  over  the  fire.  This  second  imprisonment  of  nine 
months,  together  with  a  fine  and  exptDsa  amounting  to  xxoo 
francs,  followed  on  the  appearance  of  his  fourth  collection. 
The  government  proposed  through  Laffitte  that,  if  he  would  sub- 
mit to  judgment  witlK>ut  appearing  or  making  defences,  he  should 
only  be  condemned  in  the  smallest  penalty.  But  his  public 
spirit  made  him  refuse  the  proposal;  and  he  would  not  even  ask 
permission  to  pass  his  term  of  imprisonment  in  a  Maison  de  sanU, 
although  his  health  was  more  than  usually  feeble  at  the  time. 
"  When  you  have  taken  your  stand  in  a  contest  with  govern- 
ment, it  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote, "  ridiculous  to  complain  of  the 
blows  it  inflicts  on  you,  and  impolitic  to  furnish  it  with  any 
occasion  of  generosity."  His  first  thought  in  La  Force  was  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  other  prisoners. 

In  the  revolution  of  July  he  took  no  inoonstdeiable  part. 
Copies  of  his  song,  Le  Vieux  DrapcaUf  were  served  out  to  the 
insurgent  crowd.  He  had  been  for  long  the  intimate  friend  and 
adviser  of  the  leading  men;  and  during  the  decisive  week  his 
counsels  went  a  good  way  towards  shaping  the  ultimate  result. 
"  As  for  the  republic,  that  dream  of  my  whole  life,"  he  wrote  in 
1831,  "I  did  not  wish  it  should  be  given  to  us  a  second  time 
unripe."  Louis  Philippe,  hearing  how  much  the  song-writer 
had  done  towards  his  elevation,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  and  speak 
with  him;  but  B6ranger  refused  to  present  himself  at  court, 
and  used  his  favour  only  to  ask  a  place  for  a  friend,  and  a  pension 
for  Rouget  de  ITsle,  author  of  the  famous  MarseiUaisef  who  was 
now  old  and  poor,  and  whom  he  had  been  already  succouring 
for  five  years. 

In  1848,  in  q>ite  of  every  possible  expression  of  his  rductance, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  that  by  so  krge 
a  number  of  votes  (204,471)  that  he  fdt  himself  obliged  to 


accept  the  seat.  Not  long  afterwards,  and  with  gremt  difficnky, 
he  obtained  leave  to  resign.  This  was  the  last  public  event  ol 
Stranger's  life.  He  continued  to  polish  his  songs  in  ictireiBeat, 
visited  by  nearly  all  the  famous  men  of  Fiance.  He  numbered 
among  his  friends  Chateaubriand,  Thiers,  Jacques  LafBite, 
Michelet,  Lamcnnais,  Mignet.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
amiabiliQr  of  his  private  character;  so  poor  a  man  has  lardjr 
been  so  rich  in  good  actions;  he  was  always  ready  to  receive 
bdp  from  his  friends  when  he  was  in  need,  and  always  fomid 
to  help  others.  His  correspondence  is  full  of  wisdom  and  kind- 
ness, with  a  smack  of  Montaigne,  and  now  and  then  a  vein  of 
pleasantry  that  will  remind  the  EngUsh  reader  of  Charles  Laob. 
He  occupied  some  of  his  leisure  in  preparing  his  own  mennixs, 
and  a  certain  treatise  on  Social  and  PolUical  MaralUy,  intesaded 
for  the  peoide,  a  work  he  had  much  at  heart,  but  judged  at  hst 
to  be  beyond  his  strength.  He  died  on  the  x6th  July  2837. 
It  was  feared  that  his  funeral  would  be  the  ugnal  for  some 
political  disturbance;  but  the  govcrxmient  took  ^w*««^"t» 
measures,  and  all  went  quietly.  The  streets  of  Paris  were  lined 
with  soldiers  and  full  of  townsfolk,  silent  and  uncovered.  Froa 
time  to  time  cries  arose: — " HonncuTt  konneur  d  Birangerf  " 

The  songs  of  Bdranger  would  scucdy  be  called  toi^  'n 
England.  They  are  eUborate,  written  in  a  dear  and  qiaikliBg 
style,  full  of  wit  and  indsion.  It  is  not  so  much  for  any  Ijixal 
flow  as  for  the  happy  turn  of  the  phrase  that  they  daia  supcsi- 
ority.  Whether  the  subject  be  gay  or  serious,  li^t  or  pasBCKttte. 
the  medium  remains  untroubled.  The  special  merits  of  the 
sozigs  are  merits  to  be  looked  for  rather  in  English  prose  tlus 
in  English  .verse.  He  worked  deliberatdy,  never  wrote  more 
than  fifteen  songs  a  year  and  often  less,  axid  was  so  fastidkna 
that  he  has  not  preserved  a  quarter  of  what  he  <t«i<iw^  "  I 
am  a  good  little  bit  of  a  poet,"  he  sajrs  himsdf ,  *'  dever  in  the 
craft,  and  a  conscientious  worker  to  whom  old  airs  and  a  modest 
choice  of  subjects  (/e  coin  okje  me  suis  confini)  have  brought  i 


success."  Neverthdess,  he  makes  a  figure  of  impoftaiKX  jm 
literary  history.  When  he  first  b^an  to  cultivate  the  ckatcm^ 
this  minor  form  lay  under  some  contempt,  and  was  restricted 
to  slight  subjects  and  a  humorous  guise  of  txeatmenL  GiadLallj 
he  filled  these  little  chiselled  toys  of  verbal  peifectkm  with  ever 
more  and  more  of  sentiment.  From  a  date  oompaxatxvdy  ady 
he  had  determined  to  sing  for  the  people.  It  was  for  this  reasosi 
that  he  fled,  as  far  as  possible,  the  houses  of  his  influential  fsxcdt 
and  came  iNick  gladly  to  the  garret  and  the  street  comer.  Thas 
it  was,  also,  that  he  came  to  acknoniedge  obligations  to  Eaak 
Debraux,  who  had  often  stood  between  him  and  the  masses  as 
interpreter,  and  given  him  the  key-note  of  the  |>op*j]ar  hunoat. 
Now,  he  had  observed  in  the  songs  of  sailors,  and  all  who  fadMsr. 
a  prevailing  tone  of  sadness;  and  so,  as  he  grew  mote  naserid 
in  this  sort  of  expression,  he  sought  more  and  nxxe  after  vhit 
is  deep,  serious  and  constant  in  the  thou^ts  of  *'*''"r*^*"  mea. 
The  evolution  was  dow;  and  we  can  see  in  his  own  wods  ex- 
amples of  every  stage,  from  that  of  witty  indifference  xa  fifty 
pieces  of  the  first  collection,  to  that  of  grave  and  even  tnpc 
feeling  in  Les  Souvenirs  du  peupie  or  Le  Vieux  Vatehemd.  Aod 
this  iimovation  involved  another,  which  was  as  a  sort  of  prdcie 
to  the  great  romantic  movemenL  For  the  ckamson,  as  be  savs 
himself,  opened  up  to  him  a  path  in  which  hb  genius  cooid 
devdop  itself  at  ease;  he  escaped,  by  this  liteiary  posttza. 
from  strict  academical  requirements,  and  had  at  his  di^xsd 
the  whole  dictionary,  four-fifths  of  which,  acceding  to  La  Haipe, 
were  forbidden  to  the  use  of  more  regular  and  pretentious  poeuy. 
If  he  still  kept  some  of  the  old  vocabulary,  some  of  the  dd 
imagery,  he  was  yet  accustoming  people  to  hear  moving  subjects 
treated  in  a  manner  more  free  and  simple  than  hereidore; 
so  that  hb  was  a  sort  of  conservative  refonn,  preceding  the 
violent  revolution  of  Victor  Hugo  and  his  army  of  uncamproeus- 
ing  romantics.  He  seems  himself  to  have  lud  ^immctiBSi  cC 
some  such  idea;  but  he  withhdd  his  full  approval  frrax  the 
new  movement  on  two  grounds: — first,  because  the  ronuntir 
school  mifv^H  somewhat  brutally  the  delicate  aeptxasBi  of  the 
French  language;  and  second,  as  be  wrote  to  SaxntexBcs^-e 
in  1832,  beoiuse  they  adopted  the  motto  of  "Art  for  art,*  and 
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set  no  object  of  public  usefulness  before  them  as  they  wrote. 
For  himself  (and  this  is  the  third  point  of  importance)  he  had  a 
strong  sense  of  political  responsibility.  Public  interest .  took 
a  far  higher  place  in  his  estimation  than  any  private  jjasdon 
or  favour.  He  had  little  toleration  for  those  erotic  poets  who 
sing  their  own  loves  and  not  the  common  sorrows  of  mankind, 
'*  who  forget/'  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  forget  beside  their 
mistress  those  who  labour  before  the  Lord."  Hence  it  is  that 
so  many  of  his  pieces  are  political,  and  so  many,  in  the  later 
times  at  least,  inspired  with  a  socialistic  spirit  of  indignation 
and  revolL  It  b  by  this  socialism  that  he  becomes  truly  modem 
and  touches  hands  with  Bums. 

AuTROErrns.— ifa  biograpkie  (his  own  memoirs)  iiBsB);  Vie 
de  Bhanger,  by  Paul  Boiteau  (1861);  Correspondance  ae  Biranger, 
edited  by  Paul  Boiteau  (4  voIs.i  i860) ;  Bhanger  et  Lamennais^  by 
NapoKon  Peyrat  (1857);  QuaranU-cinq  UUres  de  BSranger  piMUes 
par  Madame  Louise  Gdet  (almost  worthless)  (1857);  Beranteft  see 
amis,  ses  ennemis  el  us  eritiques,  by  A.  Arnould  (a  vols.,  1864) ;  T. 
Janin,  Blranger  et  son  tem^s  (2  vols.,  1866);  also  Sainte-Beuve  s 
j*ortraits  contemporains,  vol.  L;  J.  Ganon,  Biranger  et  la  Ugende 
nateUonienne  (1897).  A  bibliography  of  B^ranger's  works  was 
published  by  Juks  Brivois  in  1876.  (R.  L.  S.) 

BERABv  known  also  as  the  Hydeiabad  Assigned  Dzstszcts, 
formerly  a  province  administered  on  behalf  of  the  nizam  of 
Hyderabad  by  the  British  government,  but  since  the  xst  of 
October  1903  under  the  administration  of  the  commissioner- 
general  for  the  Central  Provinces  {q.v.).  The  origin  of  the  name 
Berar  is  not  known,  but  may  perhaps  be  a  corroption  of  Vidarbha, 
the  name  of  a  kingdom  in  the  Dcccan  of  whidi,  in  the  period  of 
the  Mahabharata,  Berar  probably  .formed  part.  The  history 
of  Berar  belongs  generally  to  that  of  the  Deccan,  the  country 
falling  in  tum  under  the  sway  of  the  variotis  dynasties  which 
successively  ruled  in  southern  India,  the  first  authentic  records 
showing  it  to  have  been  part  of  the  Andhra  or  Satavahana 
empire.  On  the  final  fall  of  the  Chalukyas  in  the  12th  century, 
Berar  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Yadavas  of  Deogiri,  and 
remained  in  their  possession  till  the  Mussulman  invasions  at  the 
end  of  the  13th  century.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Bahmani 
dynasty  in  the  Deccan  (1348)  Berar  was  constituted  one  of  the 
four  provinces  into  which  their  kingdom  was  divided,  being 
governed  by  great  nobles,  with  a  separate  army.  The  perils 
of  this  system  becoming  apparent,  Uie  province  was  divided 
(2478  or  1479)  into  two  separate  governments,  named  after 
their  capitals  Gawfl  and  Mahur.  The  Bahmani  dynasty 
was,  however,  already  tottering  to  its  fall;  and  in  1490 
Imad-ul-Mulk,  governor  of  Gawil,  who  had  formerly  held  all 
Berar,  i»oclaimed  his  independence  and  proceeded  to  annex 
Mahur  to  his  new  kingdom.  Imad-ul-Mulk  was  by  birth  a 
Kanarese  Hindu,  but  had  been  captured  as  a  boy  in  one  of 
the  expeditions  against  Vijayanagar  and  reared  as  a  Mussulman. 
He  died  in  1504  and  his  direct  descendants  held  the  sultanate 
of  Berar  until  1561,  when  Burhan  Imad  Shah  was  deposed  by 
his  minister  Tufal  Khan,  who  assumed  the  kingship.  This 
gave  a  pretext  for  the  intervention  of  Murtaza  Nizam  Shah  of 
Ahmednagar,  who  in  1572  invaded  Berar,  imprisoned  and  put 
to  death  Tufal  Khan,  his  son  Shams-ul-Mulk,  and  the  ex-king 
Burhan,  and  annexed  Berar  to  his  own  domim'ons;  In  1595 
Sultan  Murad,  son  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  besieged  Ahmednagar, 
and  .was  bought  off  by  the  formal  cession  of  Berar. 
'  Murad,-  founding  the  city  of  Shahpur,  fixed  his  seat  at  Berar, 
and  after  his  death  in  1598,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  by 
Akbar,  the  province  was  united  with  Ahmednagar  and  Khandesh 
under  the  emperor's  fifth  son,  Daniyal  (d.  1605),  as  governor. 
After  Akbar's  death  (1605)  Berar  once  more  became  independent 
under  the  Abyssinian  Malik  Ambar  (d.  1626),  but  in  the  first 
year  of  Shah  Jahan's  reign  it  was  again  brought  under  ^e  sway 
of  the  Mogul  empire.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  X7th  century 
the  province  began  to  be  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  in  1 718 
the  Delhi  govemment  formally  recognized  their  right  to  levy 
bhickmail  \chauik)  on  the  imhappy  population.  In  1724  the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  Asaf  Jah  established  the  independent  line  of 
the  nizams  of  Hyderabad,  and  thenceforth  the  latter  claimed 
to  be  d^  jure  sovereigns  of  Berar,  with  exception  of  certain 
distzicU  (Mehkar,  Umarkhed,  &c.)  ceded  to  the  peshwa  in  1760  I 


and  J  795.  The  dalm  was  contested  by  the  Bhonsia  rajas,  and 
for  more  than  half  a  century  the  miserable  country  was  ground 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

This  condition  of  things  was  ended  by  Wellesley's  victories 
at  Assaye  and  Argaon  (1803),  which  forced  the  Bhonsia  raja  to 
cede  his  territories  west  of  the  Wardha,  Gawilgarh  and  Narnak. 
By  the  partition  treaty  of  Hyderabad  ( 1 804)  thoe  ceded  territories 
in  Berar  were  transferred  to  the  nizam,  together  with  some 
tracts  about  Sindkhed  and  Jalna  which  had  been  held  by  Sindhia. 
By  a  treaty  of  1822,  which  extinguished  the  Mahratta  right 
to  levy  ekautkf  the  Wardha  river  was  fixed  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Berar,  the  Melghat  and  adjoining  districts  in  the 
plains  being  assigned  to  the  nizam  in  exchange  for  the  districts 
east  of  the  Wardha  held  by  the  peshwa. 

Though  Berar  was  no  longer  oppressed  by  its  Mahiatta  task- 
masters nor  harried  by  Pindari  and  Bhil  raiders,  it  remained 
long  a  prey  to  the  turbulent  elements  let  loose  by  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  wars.  From  time  to  time  bands  of  soldiery, 
whom .  the  govemment  was  powerless  to  control,  scoured  the 
country,  and  rebellion  succeeded  rebellion  till  1859,  when  the  last 
fight  against  open  rebels  took  place  at  Chichamba  near  Risod. 
Meanwhile  the  misery  of  the  coimtry  was  increased  by  the 
reckless  raising  of  loans  by  the  nizam's  govemment  and  the 
pledging  of  the  revenues  to  a  succession  of  great  farmers-generaL 
At  last  the  British  govemment  had  to  intervene  effectively, 
and  in  X853  a  new  treaty  was  signed  with  the  nizam,  under 
which  the  Hyderabad  contingent  was  to  be  maintained  by  the 
British  government,  while  for  the  pay  of  this  force  and  in  satis- 
faction of  other  claims,  certain  districts  were  "  assigned  "  to 
the  East  India  Company.  It  was  these  "  Hyderabad  Assigned 
Districts  "  which  were  popularly  supposed  to  form  the  province 
of  Berar,  though  they  coincided  in  extent  neither  with  the 
Berar  of  the  nizams  nor  with  the  old  Mogid  province.  In  z86o, 
by  a  new  treaty  which  modified  in  the  nizam's  favour  that  of 
1853,  it  was  agreed  that  Berar  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
British  govemment  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  treaty  of 

1853. 

Under  British  control  Berar  rapidly  recovered  its  prosperity. 
Thousands  of  cultivators  who  had  emigrated  across  the  Wardha 
to  the  peshwa's  dominions,  in  order  to  escape  the  ruinous  fiscal 
system  of  the  nizam's  govemment,  now  returned;  the  American 
Civil  War  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  cotton  trade;  the 
laying  of  a  line  of  railway  across  the  province  provided  yet 
further  employment,  and  the  people  rapidly  became  prosperous 
and  contented. 

See  Imperial  Gautteer  ef  India  (Oxford,  1908),  and  authorities 
there  quoted. 

BfoARD,  JOSEPH  FRfiD^RIC  (1789-X828),  French  physi- 
cian and  philosopher,,  was  bom  at  Montpellier.  Educated  at 
the  medical  school  of  that  town,  he  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  employed  in  connexion  with  the  Diaionnaire  des 
sciences  midicales.  He  retumedin  z8i6,  and  published  a  work, 
Doctrine  nUdicale  de  VlcdU  de  M<mtpdlier  (1819),  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the 
Vitalistic  school.  In  1823  he  was  called  to  a  chair  of  medicine 
at  Paris,  which  he  held  for  three  years;  he  was  then  nominated 
professor  of  hygiene  at  Montpellier.  His  health  gave  way  under 
his  labours,  and  he  died  in  1828.  His  most  important  book  is  his 
Doctrines  des  rapports  du  physique  et  du  moral  (Paris,  1823).  He 
held  that  consciousness  or  internal  perception  reveals  to  us  the 
existence  of  an  immaterial,  thinking,  feeling  and  willing  subject, 
the  self  or  souL  Alongside  of  this  there  is  the  vital  force,  the 
nutritive  power,  which  uses  the  physical  frame  as  its  organ. 
The  soul  and  the  prindple  of  life  are  in  constant  redprocal  action, 
and  the  first  owes  to  the  second,  not  the  formation  of  its  faculties, 
but  the  conditions  under  whidi  they  are  evolved.  He  showed 
himself  unable  to  imdcrstand  the  points  of  view  of  those  whom 
he  criticized,  and  yet  his  own  theories,  midway  between  vitalism 
and  animism,  are  entirely  destitute  of  originality. 

To  the  Esprit  des  doctrines  midicales  de  MontptUier,  published 
posthumously  (Paris,  1830),  the  editor,  H.  P6tiot,  prefixed  an  account 
of  his  life  and  works:  see  also  Damiron,  PhU.  en  Franu  du  XIX* 
sOcle  (Paris,  1834);  C.  J.  Tissot.  Anthropologie  gfnirale  (1843). 
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BERAT  (Slav.  Bydgorod;  Turk.  Amaia-Bdigradt)^  the 
capital  of  a  sanjak  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina,  southern  Albania, 
Turkey;  on  the  river  Ergene,  Ergeni  or  Osum,  a  left-hand 
tributaiy  of  the  Semeni.  Pop.  (xgoo)  about  15,000.  Berat  is 
a  fortified  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  which  produces 
wine,  olive-oil,  fruit  and  grain.  It  is  the  see  of  an  Orthodox 
metropolitan,  and  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
Albanian  and  the  remainder  principally  Greek,  are  equally 
divided  in  religion  between  Christianity  and  Islam. 

BERAUN  (Czech  Beroun),  s  town  of  Bohemia,  Austna, 
37  m.  S.W.  of  Pragtti  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900)  9693,  mosUy  Czech. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Beraun  with  the  Litawa 
river,  and  is  the  seat  of  important  textile  indiistry,  sugar-refining, 
com-miUing  and  brewing.  Lime-kilns  and  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  and  smelting  and  iron  works  are  carried  on  in  the 
environs.  Beraun  is  a  place  of  immemorial  antiquity.  It  was 
originally  called  na  Brodl  (by  the  ford),  and  received  the  name 
of  Bern,  Berun  or  Verona  in  the  X3th  century,  when  it  obtained 
the  privileges  of  a  city  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  was 
specially  attached  to  the  i^ace,  calling  it "  Verona  mea."  Under 
his  patronage  the  town  rapidly  prospered.  In  1491  2i&a 
stormed  the  town,  which  later  on  was  retaken  and  devastated 
by  the  troops  of  Duke  Leopold,  bishop  of  Passau.  During  the 
llurty.  Years'  War  it  was  sacked  by  the  Imperialists,  the 
Saxons  and  the  Swedes  in  turn;  and  in  the  first  SUesian  war  the 
same  fate  befell  it  at  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Bavarians. 

BERBER,  a  town  and  mudixia  (province)  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.  The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
X140  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  18^  x'  N.,  33**  59'  E.,  and  214  m.  by 
rail  N.W.  of  Khartum.  Pop.  about  6000.  Berber  derived  its 
importance  from  being  the  starting-point  of  the  caravan  route, 
343  m.  long,  across  the  Nubian  desert  to  the  Red  Sea  at  Suakin, 
a  distance  covered  in  seven  to  twelve  days.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  principal  stopping-places  between  Cairo  and  Khartum.  .The 
caravan  route  to  the  Red  Sea  was  superseded  in  x  906  by  a  railway, 
which  leaves  the  Wadi  Haifa-Khartum  line  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Atbara.  Berber  thus  lost  the  Red  Sea  trade.  It  remains  the 
centre  and  market-place  for  the  produce  of  the  Nile  valley  for  a 
considerable  distance.  East  of  the  town  is  an  immense  plain, 
which,  if  irrigated,  would  yield  abundant  crops. 

Berber,  or  £1  Mekerif ,  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Before  its  conquest  by  the  Egyptians  in  x830  its  ruler  owed 
allegiance  to  the  kings  of  Sennar.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Mahdists  on  the  36th  of  May  X8S4,  and  was  re-occupied  by  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  on  the  6th  of  September  1897.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  roudiria  imtil  X905,  in  which  year  the  head- 
quarters of  the  province  were  transferred  to  Ed  Damer,  a  town 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Atbara.  At  the  northern 
end  of  the  mudiria  is  Abu  Hamed  (q.v.),  important  as  a  railway 
junction  for  Dongola  mudiria.  The  best-known  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  province  are  the  Hassania,  Jaalin,  Bisharin  and 
Kinulab.  During  the  Mahdia*  most  of  these  tribes  suffered 
severely  at  the  himds  of  the  dervishes.  In  1904  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  province  was  estimated  at  83,000.  It  has  since 
considerably  increased.  The  riverain  population  is  largely 
engaged  in  agriculture,  the  chief  aojfi  cultivated  being  durra, 
barley,  wheat  and  cotton. 

BERBERA,  chief  town  and  principal  port  of  the  British 
Somaliland  protectorate,  North-East  Africa,  X55  m.  S.  of  Aden, 
in  xo"  26'  N.,  45**  4'  E.  Berbera  stands  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
inlet  which  forms  the  only  completely  sheltered  haven  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Gidf  of  Aden.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  com- 
missioner of  the  protectorate  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Somaliland  battalion  of  the  King's  African  Rifles.  The  harbour 
is  eleven  to  thirteen  fathoms  deep  at  the  entrance  (indicated  by 
a  lighthouse),  decreauixg  to  five  fathoms  near  the  shore.  Ocean- 
going steamers  find  ample  accommodation.  Tliere  are  two  piers 
and  numerous  warehouses.  The  town  is  bm'lt  in  two  divisions-^ 
the  native  town  to  the  east,  the  new  town,  laid  out  by  the 
Egyptians  (1875-1877),  to  the  west.  The  majority  of  the 
better-class  houses  are  of  .rubble,  one-storeyed  and  ilat-roofed. 
The  public  buildings  include  the  fort,  hospital  and  barracks. 


There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  mission-house  and  convent  and  a 
government  school  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  administered  by 
a  municipality.  The  water-supply  is  brought  to  the  town  by  an 
aqueduct  from  the  hills  some  8  m.  distant.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Somali,  who  have  abandoned  a  nomadic  life  and 
adopted  largely  the  ways  of  the  Arab  and  Indian  traders.  The 
permanent  population  is  under  xo,ooo;  but  txom  October  to 
April  the  population  rises  to  30,000  or  more  by  the  arrival  of 
caravans  from  Qgaden  and  Dolbahan&.  The  traders  faring 
with  them  tents  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  these  are  pitcfaed  near 
the  native  towiL  Their  merchandise  oonssts  of  sheep  and  goats, 
gum  and  resin,  skins  and  ostrich  feathers.  The  trade  is  almost 
entirely  with  Aden,  of  which  Bnbcra  may  be  considered  a  com- 
mercial dependency.  The  value  of  the  goods  brought  in  ytariy 
by  caravan  exceeds  on  the  average  £xoo,ooa  The  total  trade 
of  the  port  for  the  five  years  X90X-X903  to  X90S-1906  aveia^ 
over  £300,000  a  year.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  cottoa 
goods  (European  white  longckth  and  American  grey  shirting), 
rice  and  jowari,  flour,  dates,  sugar  and  tobacco  (the  last  frooi 
Rotterdam).  Berbera  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Ptolemies  among  the  Barbari  of  the  adjacent  coast  lands.  It 
fell  subsequently  into  the  possession  of  Arabs  and  was  ixkdnded 
in  the  Mahonunedan  state  of  AdeL  At  the  time  of  the  viat  to 
the  town  of  R.  F.  Burton  and  J.  H.  Speke  (1854)  it  was  govcmed 
by  its  own  sheiks.  In  1870  it  was  claimed  by  the  khedzve 
Ismafl,  but  was  not  permanently  occupied  by  Egypt  until  X87S. 
In  X884  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain  (see 
SouALiLAND,  §  3,  History). 

BERBERINE,  CmHitNO^,  an  alkaloid  occurring  together  vitk 
the  alkaloids  oxyacanthine  CuHuNO*,  berbomine  CaHsNOi 
hydrastine  CnHaNO^,  and  caiuuiine  CsHaNQi,  in  BtrUrit 
vulgaris;  it  also  occurs  in  other  plants,  Btrberis  arisiata,  B. 
aquifdium^  Hydrastis  canadensis^  &c  It  is  a  yeflow,  cxystallatt 
solid,  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  soluble  in  4)  parts  of 
water  at  3X**,  and  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  moDadd 
base;  the  hydrochloride,  CsHi7N04*Ha,  is  insolubk  in  cold 
alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform,  and  soluble  in  500  parts  of  water; 
the  add  sulphate,  CsHirNO^'HtSOi,  dissolves  in  about  xoo  parts 
of  water.    Canadine  is  a  tetrahydioberberine. 

Its  constitution  was  worked  out  by  W.  H.  Perkin  (J.CS^ 
xS^>  SSf  P*  63;  1S90,  57,  p.  99x).  This ,  followed  fraa 
a  study  of  the  decomposition  products,  there  being  obtaioed 
hemipinic  add  (CHa0)iC«Ht(C00H)%  and  a  substance  whkh 
proved  to  be  cd- amino- ethyl -piperonyl  caxboa^c  wdi, 
CH,0t:C«HrCOOHCHrCH>NHs.  His  formula  was  inodifcd 
by  Gadamer  {Abs.  J.CS.,  1903,  x,  p.  555),  who  made  the  free 
base  an  aldehyde,  but  the  salts  <rf  an  iro-quinolinxiun  type. 
This  formula,  whidi  necessitates  the  presence  ot  two  asymmetzic 
carbon  atoms  in  an  alkyl  tetrahydroberbexine,  has  been  accepted 
by  M.  Freund  and  F.  Mayer  {Abs.  /.C.5.,  1907,  x,  p.  633),  who 
showed  that  two  racemic  propyl  tetxahydrobeibeniics  ate 
produced  when  propyl  dihydroberberine  is  reduced. 

BERBERS,  th6  name  under  which  are  induded  tlie  varioes 
branches  of  the  indigenous  "Libyan"  race  of  Nosth  Africa. 
Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  Berbers  have  occu- 
pied the  tract  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Sahara  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  The  ori^  of  the 
is  doubtfuL  Some  believe  it  to  be  derived  ftom  the  watd 
/3dp/3apot  (barbarians),  employed  first  by  the  Greeks  and  later  by 
the  Romans.  Others  attribute  the  fir^  use  of  the  term  to  the 
Arab  conquerors.  However  this  may  be,  tribal  titles,  Barahen 
and  B€raber(Uaf  appear  in  Egyptian  tnscrq>tions  of  1700  and  1300 
B.C.,  and  the  Berbers  were  probably  intimately  related  with  the 
Egyptians  in  very  early  times.  Thus  the  true  ethnical  nane  may 
have  become  confused  with  Barbari^  the  designation  natioaQy 
used  by  dassical  conquerors.  To  the  £;gyFdans  they  were 
known  as  "Lebu,"  "  Mashuasha."  "Tamahu,"  «T««aiiii- 
and  "  Kahaka  ";  a  long  list  of  names  is  found  in  Herodotus,  aad 
the  Romans  called  them  Numidae,  Gaetuli  and  Mauri,  tenas 
which  have  been  derived  respectivdy  from  the  GredL  vojt&fict 
(nomads),  the  name  Gued'oula,  of  a  great  Berber  tribe,  and  the 
Hebrew  makur  (western).    To  speak  of  more  modem  txaes 
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there  can  be  enumerated  the  Zouaoua  and  Jeballa  (Tripdi  and 
Tunisia);  the  Chauwia,  Kabyles  and  Beni-Mzab  (Algeria);  the 
ShlAh  (Chlouah),  Amaztgh  and  Berbers  (Morocco);  the  Tuareg, 
Am6shagh,  Soigu,  &c.  (Sahara).  These  tribes  have  many  sub- 
tribes,  eadi  with  a  distinctive  name.  Among  the  Azgar,  an 
iroix>rtant  division  of  the  Tuareg,  one  of  the  noble  or  free  tribes, 
styled  Aouraghcn,  is  said  to  descend  from  a  tribe  named  Avrigha. 
The  Avrigha,  or  Afrigha,  in  ancient  times  occupied  the  coast 
lands  near  Carthage,  and  some  scholars  derive  the  word  Africa 
from  their  name  (see  AnucA,  Roman).  In  regard  to  the  ethnic 
relarkui%of  the  Berbers  there  has  been  much  dispute.  The 
antiquity  of  their  type  is  evidenced  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
where  their  ancestors  are  pictured  with  the  same  comparatively 
blond  features  which  many  of  them  still  display.  The  aborigines 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Guanches,  would  seem  almost  certainly, 
from  the  remains  of  their  language,  to  have  been  Berbers.  But 
the  problem  of  the  actual  origin  of  the  Berber  race  has  not  yet 
been  solved.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  theory  is  that  of 
Sergi,  who  includes  the  Berbers  in  the  "  Mediterranean  Race." 
General  L.  L.  C.  Faidherbe  regards  them  as  indigenous  Libyans 
mingled  with  a  fair-skinned  people  of  European  origin.  Dr  Franz 
Pruner-Bey,  Henri  Duveyrier  and  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  maintain 
that  they  are  closely  related  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Con- 
nexion has  been  traced  between  the  early  Libyan  race  and  the 
Cro-Magnon  and  other  early  European  races  and,  later,  the 
Basque  peoples,  Iberians,  Picts,  Celts  and  Gauls.  ■  The  mega- 
lithic  monuments  of  Iberia  and  Celtic  Europe  have  their  counter- 
parts in  northern  Africa,  and  it  is  suggested  that  these  were  all 
erected  by  the  same  race,  by  whatever  name  they  be  known, 
Berbers  and  Libyans  in  Africa,  Iberians  in  Spain,  Celts,  Gauls 
and  Picts  in  France  and  Britain. 

In  q>ite  of  a  history  of  foreign  conquest — ^Phoenician,  Greek, 
Roman,  Vandal,  Arab  and  French — the  Berber  physical  type 
and  the  Berber  temperament  and  nationality  have 
persisted  since  the  stone  age.  The  numerous  invasions 
have  naturally  introduced  a  certain  amount  of  foreign . 
blood  among  the  tribes  fringing  the  Mediterranean,  but  those 
farther  inland  have  preserved  their  racial  purity  to  a  surprising 
degree.  Though  considerable  individual  differences  of  type 
may  be  found  in  every  village,  the  Berbers  are  distinctively  a 
"  white"  race,  and  the  majority  would,  if  clad  in  European 
costume,  pass  unchallenged  as  Europeans.  Dark  hair  and 
brown  or  hazd  eyes  are  the  rule;  blue-eyed  blonds  are  found, 
but  their  frequency  has  been  considerably  overstated.  The  in- 
vaders who  have  m<Mt  affected  the  Berber  rape  are  the  Arabs, 
but  the  two  races,  with  a  common  religion,  often  a  common 
government,  with  the  same  tribal  groupings,  have  failed  to 
amalgamate  to  any  great  extent.  This  fact  has  been  emphasised 
by  Dr  R.  G.  Latham,  who  writes:  "  All  that  is  not  Arabic  in  the 
kingdom  of  Morocco,  all  that  is  not  Arabic  in  the  French  pro- 
vinces of  Algeria,  and  all  that  is  not  Arabic  in  Tunis,  Tripoli 
and  Fezzan,  is  Berber."  The  explanation  lies  in  a  profound 
distinction  of  character.  TIm  Arab  is  a  herdsman  and  a  nomad; 
the  Berber  is  an  agriculturist  and  a  townsman.  The  Arab  has 
built  his'sodal  structure  on  the  Koran,  which  inculcates  absolut- 
ism, aristocracy,  theocracy;  the  Berber,  despite  his  nominal 
Mahommedanism,  is  a  democrat,  with  his  Jemda  or  "Witan- 
gemot  **  and  his  Kanum  or  unwritten  code,  the  Magna  Carta 
of  the  individual's  liberty  as  opposed  to  the  conmiunity's  good. 
The  Kanum  forbids  no  sort  of  exerdse  of  individual  will,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  inimiral  to  the  right  or  rights  of  other  individuals. 
The  Arabizing  of  the  Berbers  is  indeed  limited  to  little  beyond 
the  conversion  of  the  latter  to  Islam.  The  Arab,  transported 
to  a  soil  which  does  not  always  suit  him,  so  far  from  thriving, 
tends  to  disappear,  whereas  the  Berber  becomes  more  and  more 
aggressive,  and  yearly  increases  in  numbers.  At  present  he 
forms  at  least  three-fiifths  of  the  population  in  Alg^ia,  and  in 
Morocco  the  proportion  is  greater.  The  difference  between  the 
Berber  and  the  Arab  of  the  Barbary  States  is  summed  up  by 
Dr  Randall-Maclver  in  the  following  words  ^— "  The  Berber  gives 
the  impxesaon  of  being,  as  he  is,  the  descendant  of  men  who  have 
lived  in  sturdy  independence,  self-governing  and  self-reliant. 
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The  Arab  is  the  degenerate  offspring  of  a  race  which  only  from 
its  history  and  past  records  can  claim  any  title  to  respect. 
Cringing,  venal,  avaridoua,  dishonest,  the  Arab  combines  all 
the  faults  of  a  vidous  nature  with  those  which  a  degraded 
religion  inculcates  or  encourages.  The  Berber,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  straii^tforward,  honest,  by  no  means  averse  to 
money-making,  but  not  unscrupiUous  in  the  methods  which 
he  employ^  to  this  end,  intelligent  in  a  degree  to  which  the 
ordinary  Arab  never  approaches,  and  trustworthy  as  no  Arab 
can  be." 

The  Berber's  village  is  his  state,  and  the  government  is  vested 
in  an  assembly,  the  Jemda,  formed  of  all  males  old  enough  to 
observe  the  fast  of  Ramadan.  By  them  are  deter- 
mined all  matters  of  peace  or  war,  legislation,  taxation 
and  justice.  The  executive  officer  is  the  Amin,  a  kind 
of  mayor,  elected  from  some  influential  fandly  in  which  the 
dignity  is  often  in  practice  hereditary.  He  owes  his  position 
to  the  good-will  of  his  fellows,  rieceives  no  remuneration,  and 
resigns  as  soon  as  he  loses  the  confidence  of  the  people.  By 
him  are  appointed  certain  Temman  (sing.  Tamen)  who  act  as  over- 
seers, though  without  executive  powers,  in  the  various  quarters 
of  the  village.  The  poorest  Berber  has  as  great  a  voice  in  affairs 
as  the  richest.  The  undue  power  of  the  Jemda  is  checked  by 
vendetta  and  a  sort  of  lynch  law,  and  by  the  formation  of  parties 
(m/j),  within  or  without  the  assembly,  for  trade,  politiod  and 
other  purposes.  The  Berbers  are  a  warlike  people  who  have 
never  been  completely  subjugated.  Every  boy  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  sixteen  is  brought  into  the  Jemda  and  given  weapons 
which  he  carries  till  he  is  sixty.  Though  each  village  is  absol- 
utely independent  as  far  as  its  internal  affairs  are  concerned, 
two  or  more  are  often  connected  by  administrative  tics  to  form 
an  Arsk  or  tribe.  A  number  of  these  tribes' form  a  Tkakehili 
or  confederation,  which  is  an  extremely  loose  organisation.  .An 
exception  to  this  form  of  government  is  constituted  hy  the 
Tuareg,  whose  organization,  owing  to  their  peculiar  curum- 
stances  of  Ufe,  is  monarchical.  Wars  are  dedared  by  special 
messengers;  the  exchange  <^  sticks  or  guns  renders  an  armistice 
inviolable.  In  some  tribes  a  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  every  man  fit  to  bear  arms,  is  placed  in  the  mosque. 
The  Berbers,  though  Mahommedans,  do  not  often  observe  the 
prescribed  ablutions;  they  break  their  fast  at  Ramadan;  and 
eat  wild  boar'd  flesh  and  drink  fig  brandy.  On  the  other  luuid, 
saints,  both  male  and  female,  are  paJd  more  reverence  by  Berbers 
than  by  Arabs.  Around  their  tombs  their  descendants  settle, 
and  thus  sacred  villages,  often  of  considerable  size,  spring  up. 
Almost  every  village,  too,  has  its  saint  or  prophet,  and  disputes 
as  to  their  relative  sanctity  and  powers  cause  fierce  feuds. 
The  hereditary  caste  known  as  Marabouts  are  frequently  in  open 
opposition  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Jemda,  They  are 
possessed  of  certain  privileges,  such  as  exemption  from  the 
chief  taxes  and  the  duty  of  bearing  arms.  They,  however,  often 
take  a  foremost  part  in  tribal  adininistration,  and  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  perform  the  office  of  arbitrators  in  questions  of 
disputed  policy,  &c.  In  the  Jemda^  too,  the  Marabout  at  times 
takes  the  place  of  honour  and  keeps  order.  The  Berbers,  if . 
irreligious,  are  very  superstitious,  never  leaving  their  homes 
without  exordring  evil  spirits,  and  have  a  good  and  evil  inter- 
pretation for  every  day  of  the  week.  Many  Berbers  still  retain 
ttrtain  Christian  and  Jewish  usages,  relics  of  the  pre-Islamitic 
days  in  North  Africa,  but  of  their  primitive  religion  there  is  no 
trace.  They  are  sddom  good  scholars,  but  those  under  French 
rule  take  all  the  advantage  they  can  of  the  schools  instituted 
by  the  government.  Their  social  tendendes  are  distinctly 
communistic;  property  is  often  owned  by  the  family  in  common, 
and  a  man  can  caU  upon  the  services  of  his  fellow  villagers  for 
certain  purposes,  as  the  building  of  a  house.  Provision  for  the 
poor  is  often  made  by  the  community. 

The  dress  of  the  Berbers  was  formerly  made  of  home- woven 
doth,  and  the  manufactTire  of  woollen  stuffs  has  always  been 
one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  their  women.    The  men    ^.^ 
wear  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees,  the  women  a  longer 
garment.    For  work  the  men  use  a  leather  apron,  and  in  the  cold 
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seaaon  and  in  tnvdling  a  burnous,  usually  a  faiiily  heirloom,  old 
and  ragged;  the  women,  in  winter,  throw  a  c6k>iucd  doth  over 
their  shoulders.  The  men's  hair  is  cut  short  but  their  beards 
are  allowed  to  grow.  In  some  districts  there  are  peculiar  cus- 
toms, such  as  the  wearing  of  small  silver  nose-rings,  seen  in 
El-Jofra.  The  Berbers'  weapons  are  those  of  the  Arab:  the 
long  straight  sword,  the  slightly  curved  and  hi^y  ornamented 
dagger,  and  the  long  guiL  Bertxrs  are  not  great  town-bmlders. 
Their  villages,  however,  are  often  of  substantial  appearance: 
with  houses  of  untrimmed  stones,  occasionally  with  two  storeys, 
built  on  hills,  and  invariably  defended  by  a  bank,  a  stone  wall 
or  a  hedge.  Sometimes  their  homes  are  mere  huts  of  turf,  or  of 
clay  tiles,  with  mortar  made  from  Ume  and  day  or  cow-dung. 
The  sloping  roof  is  covered  with  reeds,  straw  or  stones.  The 
living  room  is  on  the  right,  the  cattle-stall  on  the  lefL  The 
dwelling  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  or  small  fidd  of  grain.  The 
second  storey  is  not  added  till  a  son  marries.  In  the  villages  of 
the  western  Atlas  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  storey  consists 
of  a  sort  of  rough  verandah.  In  this  mountain  district  the  natives 
spend  the  winter  in  vaults  beneath  the  houses,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  warmth,  the  tenements  are  built  very  ckMe.  Agriculture, 
which  is  carried  on  even  in  the  mountain  districts 'by  means  of 
laboriously  constructed  terraces,  is  antiquated  in  its  methods. 
The  plou^,  often  replaced  on  the  steeper  slopes  by  the  hoe, 
is  similar  to  that  depicted  in  andent  Egyptian  drawings,  and 
hand  irrigation  is  usual.  A  sickle,  toothed  like  a  saw,  is  Used 
for  reaping.  Com  is  trodden  by  oxen,  and  kept  in  osier  baskets 
narrowing  to  the  top,  or  clay  granaries.  The  st^e  crc^  is 
barley,  but  wheat,  lentils,  vetches,  flax  and  gourds  are  also 
cultivated.  Tobacco,  maise  and  potatoes  have  been  introduced ; 
and  the  aloe  and  prickly  pear,  called  in  Morocco  the  Christian 
figi  are  also  found.  Tlie  Kabyles  understand  grafting,  have 
£ne  orchards  and  grow  vines.  The  Beni-Abbas  tribe  in  the 
Algerian  Atlas  is  famed  for  its  walnuts,  and  many  tribes  keep 
bees,  .chiefly  for  the  commercial  value  of  the  wax.  The  Berber 
diet  largdy  consists  of  cucumbers,  gourds,  water-melons  and 
onions,  and  a  small  artichoke  {Cynara  kumilis)  which  grows 
wild.  At  the  begimu'ng  and  end  of  their  meal  they  drink  a 
strongly  sweetened  liquid  made  from  green  tea  and  mint  Tea- 
drinking  probably  became  a  habit  in  Morocco  about  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  Z9th  century;  coffee  came  by  way  of  Algiers.  At 
feasts  the  food  is  served  on  large  earthenware  dishes  with  hi^ 
basket-work  covers,  like  bee-skeps  but  twice  as  high. 

The  Berbers  have  many  industries.  They  mine  and  work 
iron,  lead  and  copper.  They  have  olive  presses  and  flour  nulls, 
and  their  own  millstone  quarries,  even  travelling  into 
Arab  districts  to  build  mills  for  the  Arabs.  They 
make  lime,  tiles,  woodwork  for  the  houses,  domestic 
utensils  and  agricultural  implements.  Tliey  weave  and  dye 
several  kinds  of  doth,  tan  and  dress  leather  and  manufacture 
oil  and  soap.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  whed  the  women 
produce  a  variety  of  potteiy  utensils,  often  of  very  graceful 
design,  and  decorated  with  patterns  in  red  and  black.  Whole 
tribes,  such  as  the  Beni-Sliman,  are  occupied  in  the  iron  trade; 
the  Beni-Abbas  made  firearms  before  the  French  conquest,  and 
even  cannon  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  boring.  Before  it 
was  proscribed  by  the  French,  the  manufac;ture  of  gunpowder 
was  general.  The  native  jewellers  make  excellent  ornaments 
in  silver,  cord  and  enamd.  In  some  places  wood-carving  has 
been  brought  to  considerable  perfection;  and  native  artists 
know  how  to  engnve  on  metal  both  by  etching  and  the  burin. 
In  its  collective  industry  the  Berber  race  is  fu  superior  to  the 
Arab.  The  Berbers  are  keen  traders  too,  and,  after  the  harvest, 
hawk  small  goods,  travelling  great  diitanors. 

A  Berber  woman  has  in  many  ways  a  better  position  than  her 
Arab  sister.  T^rue^  her  birth  is  regarded  as  an  event  of  no 
moment,  while  that  of  a  boy  is  odebrated  by  great 
rejoicings,  and  his  mother  acquires  the  right  to  wear 
on  her  forehead  the  fa/s»fi<,  a  mark  which  only  the  women  who 
have  borne  an  heir  can  aiwiltme.  Her  husband  buys  and  can 
dismiss  her  at  wilL  She  has  most  of  the  hard  work  to  do,  and 
is  little  better  than  a  servant.    When  she  is  old  and  past  work, 


especially  if  she  has  not  been  the  mother  <rf  a  male  diSd, 
she  is  often  abandoned.  But  she  has  a  voice  in  public  affairs; 
she  has  laws  to  protect  her,  manages  the  household  and  goes 
unveiled;  she  has  a  rig^t  to  the  money  she  cams;  she  can 
inherit  under  wills,  and  bequeath  property,  thougli  to  avoid 
the  alienation  of  red  property,  succession  to  it  is  denied  her. 
But  most  characteristic  of  her  socid  position  is  the  Berber 
woman's  rig^t  to  enter  into  a  sacred  bond  or  agreement,  rcpfc- 
sented  by  the  giving  of  the  onaya.  This  is  some  symbolic  object, 
stick  or  what  not,  which  passes  between  the  parties  to  a  contract, 
the  obligations  under  which,  if  not  fulfilled  by  the  oontractiiig 
parties  during  their  lives,  become  hereditary.  Female  saints, 
too,  are  hdd  in  hi^  honour;  and  the  Berber  pays  his  wife'the 
compliment  of  monogamy.  The  Kabyle  women  have  stood  side 
by  side  with  their  husbands  in  battle.  Among  many  Bcfbtr 
tribes  the  law  of  inheritance  is  such  that  the  eldest  dau^ter's 
son  succeeds.  South  of  Morocco  proper,  Gerhard  Rohlb,  who 
travelled  extensivdy  in  the  region  {c.  1861-1867),  states  that 
a  Berber  religious  corporation,  the  Sasia  KarlaSf  was  ruled  over 
by  a  woman,  the  chiefs  wife.  The  Berbers  consult  their  women 
in  many  matters,  and  only  one  woman  is  really  held  in  km 
esteem.  She,  curiously,  is  the  kuata  or  ''go-between,"  even 
though  her  services  are  only  employed  in  the  respectabk  task 
of  arranging  marriages.  Berber  women  are  intdUgent  aad 
hard-working,  and,  when  young,  very  pretty  and  giaoefd. 
The  Berbers,  unlike  the  Arabs,  do  not  admire  fat  womai. 
Among  the  Kabyles  the  adulteress  is  put  to  death,  as  are  those 
women  who  have  illegitimate  children,  the  latter  suffering  with 
their  mothers. 

Though  Arabic  has  to  a  consioeraUe  extent  displaced  the 
Berber  language,  the  hitter  is  still  spoken  by  millions  of  peopk 
from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Mediterranean  £^,^_^ 
to  the  Sudan.  It  is  spoken  nowhere  dse,  thou^  as  '""^^^^ 
has  been  sdd,  place-names  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  other 
renudns  of  the  aborigind  language  there  prove  it  to  have  been 
the  native  tongue.  Although  the  Berber  tongue  shows  a  certun 
affinity  with  Semitic  in  the  constraction  both  of  its  words  and 
sentences  Berber  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Semitic  languages; 
and  a  remarkable  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  the  enormoos  space 
over  which  the  didects  are  spread  and  the  thoirumd^  of  years 
that  some  of  the  Berber  peoples  have  been  isdatcd  frMn  the  rest, 
these  didects  diow  but  dight  differences  from  the  long-eziiact 
Hamitic  speech  from  which  all  are  derived.  Whatever  these 
didects  be  called,  the  Kabyle,  the  Shilha,  the  Zenati,  the  Toazcg 
or  Tamashek,.the  Bert>er  language  is  still  essentially  one,  and 
the  similarity  between  the  forms  current  in  Morocco,  Algeria, 
the  Sahara  and  the  far-distant  oasb  of  Siwa  is  much  more  maiicd 
than  between  the  Norse  and  English  in  the  sub-Aryan  Tcntook 
group.  The  Berbers  have,  moreover,  a  writing  of  their  ova, 
peculiar  and  little  used  or  known,  the  antiquity  of  which  is 
proved  by  monuments  and  inscriptions  ranging  over  the  whole 
of  North  Africa. 

The  various  spoken  didects,  though  apparently  very  unfike 
each  other,  are  not  more  dissimilar  than  are  Portuguese,  SpaniA, 
French  and  Italian,  and  their  differences  are  doubtless  attribat- 
kble  to  the  lack  of  a  literary  standard.  Even  where  different 
words  are  used,  there  is  evidence  of  a  oonunon  stem  from  whkh 
the  various  branches  have  sprang.  Tlie  great  dilBcdty  of 
satisfactory  comparison  arises  from  the  fact  that  few  of  the 
Beber  dialects  possess  any  writings.  The  Tawakkid  (The  Unity 
of  God),  sdd  to  have  been  written  in  Moroccan  Berber  aad  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  African  work  in  existence,  except  Egjrptiaa 
and  Ethlopic,  was  the  work  of  the  MuwahhadI  leader.  Ifan 
Ttunart  the  Mahdi,  at  a  time  when  the  ofikials  of  the  Kdmvaa 
mosque  were  «ii«w}— »«i  because  they  could  not  speak  BrrlMr. 
Most  of  the  writings  found,  however,  have  been  in  the  faaa  of 
inscriptions,  chiefly  on  ornaments.  A  collection  of  the  varioos 
signs  of  the  dphabet  has  shown  thirty-two  lettcis,  knr  won 
than  Arabic.  De  Slane,  in  hia  notes  on  the  Bcriier  histodan 
Ibn  Khddfln,  shows  the  following  pointo  of  atmibrity  to  the 
SemiUc  dass.<— its  tri-literd  roots,  the  inflfftioiw  of  the  vcib, 
the  formation  of  derived  verbs,  the  genders  of  the  second  and 
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third  penons,  tlie  pronominal  affixes,  the  aoiistic  style  of  tense, 

the  whole  and  broken  plurals  and  the  construction  of  the  phrase. 

Among  the  peculiar  grammatical  features  of  Berber  may  be 

mentioned  two  numbers  (no  dual),  two  genders  and  six  cases, 

and  verbs  with  one,  two,  three  and  jfour  radicals,  and  imperative 

and  aorist  tense  only.    As  mi|^t  be  expected  the  Berber  tongue 

is  most  common  in  Morocco  and  the  western  Sahara — the  regions 

where  Arab  dominion  was  least  exercised.    When  Arabic  is 

mentioned  as  the  language  of  Morocco  it  is  seldom  realized  how 

small  a  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  use  it  as  their  mother  tongue. 

Berber  is  the  real  language  of  Morocco,  Arabic  that  of  its  creed 

and  government. 

BiBUOCRAPHT.-'-Geiieral  A.  Hanoteau  and  A.  Letoumeux,  Ia 
Kabylit  et  les  coitiumes  kabyles  (3  vob.,  Paris,  1873-1873);  D. 
Randall-Maclver  and  Antony  ^\^lkla,  Libyan  Notes  (London,  190X) ; 
Antony  Wtlkin,  Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria  (London,  iQOp); 
G.  Sergi,  The  Mediterranean  Race  (London,  1901),  and  Africa, 
Antropologia  delta  Stirpe  Comitka  (Turin,  1897);  Henri  Duveyrier, 
Expiration  du  Sahara  (1864),  Les  Progrh  de  la  giograpkte  en 
Algirie  (1867-1871),  Butt,  de  la  Soc.  Kkidinale  de  C6og.  (1876); 
E.  Kenan. "  La  Sod6t6  Bcrb^re,"  Revue  des deux  mondes,  vof  for  1873 ; 
M.  G.  Olivier.  "  Recherches  sur  I'origine  des  Bert)«res."  BnU.  de 
FAcad,  d^Hippone  (1867-1868);  F.  G.  Rohlfs.  Reise  durck  Marokko 
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30th  of  April  189s:  Jules  Lionel,  Races  berbhes  (1801);  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  ^*  A  Journey  through  the  Tunisian  Sahara,'  (j€Of.  Joumalt 
vol.  xL,.  1898;  De  SJane's  translation  of^  Ibn  Khaldun.  Hist,  des 
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pologie  de  V Algirie  (Paris,  1874) :  E.  T.  Hamy,  La  NicropoU  berbire 
d^Henckir  el-'Assd  (Paris.  1896),  and  Citis  ei  nScropeUs  berbires 
de  PEnfida  {Tunisie  moyenne)  {ib.  1904). 

Berber  dictionaries:— Vefi;«r«  de  Paradis  (Paris,  1844);  Broaae- 
lard  (ib.  1844);  Delaporte  (ib.  1844,  by  order  of  minister  of  war); 
J.  B.  Creusat,  Essai  de  dictionnaire  fran^is-kabyle  (Algiers,  1873) ; 
A.  Hanoteau.  Essai  de  grammaire  de  la  langne  tamackek,  6fc  (Pans, 
i860):  Minutoli,  Siwah  Dialect  (Bcriin,  1827)- 

FdUore,  &c.: — ^J.  Riviere,  Recueit  de  contes  poptdaires  de  la 
Kabylie  (1883) ;  R.  Basset.  Contes  populaires  berbhes  (1887) ;  P.  le 
Blanc  de  Pi^txMs.  Essai  de  contes  kabyles,  avec  traduction  enfran^ais 
(Batna.  1897);  H.  Stumine,  Mdrcken  der  Berbem  von  Tanuuratt  in 
SAdtmnisien  (Leipxig.  1900). 

BERCEUSE  (Fr.  for  a  "  lullaby,"  from  berceaUf  a  cradle),  a 
cradle-song,  the  German  WiegenlUdf  a  mu^cal  composition  with 
a  quiet  rocking  accompaniment. 

BERCHEH  (or  Besgheii),  NICOLAAS  (1630-1683),  Dutch 
]>ainter,  was  bom  at  Haarlem.  He  received  instruction  from 
his  father  (Pieter  Oaasz  van  Haarlem)  and  from  the  painters 
Van  Goyen,  Jan  Wils  and  Weenix.  It  is  not  known  why  he 
called  himself  Berchem  (or  Berighem,  and  other  variants). 
His  pictures,  of  which  he  produced  an  immense  number, 
were  in  great  demand,  as  were  also  his  etchings  and  drawings. 
His  landscapes  are  highly  esteemed;  and  noany  of  them 
have  been  finely  engraved  by  John  Visscher.  His  finest 
pictures  are  at  the  Amsterdam  Museum  and  at  the  Hermitage, 
St  Petersburg. 

BBRCHTA  (English  Bertha),  a  faiiy  in  South  German  mytho- 
logy. She  was  at  first  a  benevolent  spirit,  the  counterpart 
of  Hulda  in  NorUi  German  myth.  Later  her  character  changed 
and  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  witch.  .  In  Pagan  times  Berchta 
had  the  rank  of  a  minor  deity. 

BERCHTESGADEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  south-eastern  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  1700  ft. 
above  the  sea  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Untersberg,  6  m. 
S.S.E.  from  Reichenhall  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  10,046.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt,  \.hich  were 
worked  OS  early  as  1 1 74.  The  town  contains  three  old  churches, 
of  which  the  eariy  Gothic  abbey  church  with  its  Romanesque 
cloister  is  most  notable,  and  some  good  houses.  Apart  from  the 
salt-mines,  its  industries  include  toys  and  other  small  articles 
of  wood,  horn  and  ivory,  for  which  the  place  has  Icmg  been 
famous.  The  district  of  Berchtesgaden  was  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent spiritual  principality,  founded  in  xioo  and  scnilsriged 
in  1803.  The  abbey  is  now  a  royal  castle,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  hunting-lodge  was  built  by  King  Maximilian  11.  in  1852. 


BBRCK*  a  bathing  resort  of  northern  France,  hi  the  depart- 
ment  of  Pas-de-Calais,  2$  m.  S.  of  Boulogne  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
7638.  It  comprises  two  parta— Berck-Ville,  z|  m.  from  the 
shore,  and  Berck-Plage,  tht  latter  with  a  fine  sandy  beach. 
There  are  two  duldren's  hon>ita|s,  the  climate  proving  peculiariy 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  affections.  About 
150  boats  are  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  herrings  form  the 
staple  of  an  active  trade.  Boat-building  and  fish-curing  are 
carried  on. 

BERDICHBV*  a  town  of  W.  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kiev,  X16  m.  S.W.  of  Kiev  by  rail  and  not  far  from  the  border^ 
of  Volhynia.  The  cathedral  of  the  Assumpti<»i,  finiahrd  in 
183a,  is  the  princqMd  place  of  wontap.  The  fortified  Carmelite 
monastery,  founded  In  1637,  was  captured  and  plundered  by 
Chmielnicki,  chief  of  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks,  in  1647,  and 
disestablished  In  1864.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in 
pdtry,  sUk  goods,  iron  and  wooden  wares,  salt  fish,  grain,  cattle 
and  horses.  Four  fairs  are  held  yeariy,  the  most  important 
beingonthe  zath  of  June  and  the  isthof  August.  Thenumeroua 
minor  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  soap, 
candles,  oH,  bricks  and  leather.  Pop.  (1867)  53,563;  (1897) 
53»798>  Jews  forming  about  80%.  In  the  treaty  of  demarcation 
between  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles  In  1546  Berdichev  was 
assigned  to  the  former.  In  1768  Pulaski,  leader  of  the  con- 
federal of  Bar,  fled,  after  the  capture  of  that  city,  to  Berdichev, 
and  there  maintained  himself  during  a  siege  of  twenty-five  days. 
The  town  belongs  to  the  RadxiwiU  family. 

BERDYANSK,  a  seaport  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Taurida,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Aaov,  in  46*  45^ 
N.  lat.  and  36°  40'  £.  long.  The  principal  industries  are  in 
bricks  and  tiles,  tallow  and  macaroni.  The  roads  are  protected 
from  every  wind  except  the  south,  which  occasions  a  heavy 
surf;  but  against  this  a  mole  was  constructed  in  1863.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  cereals,  flour,  wool,  hemp,  skins 
and  fish;  and  the  imports  include  hardwares,  fruits,  oil  and 
petroleum.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  salt-lagoons. 
Pop.  (1867)  13,333;  (iQ^'o)  39,168. 

BBREA,  a  town  of  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  131  m. 
by  rail  S.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1900)  763.  Be^ea  is  served  by 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railway.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  border  betwea  the  Blue  Grass  and  the  Mountain  regions. 
The  town  is  widely  known  as  the  seat  of  Berea  College,  which 
has  done  an  important  work  among  the  mountaineers  of 
Kentucky  and  of  Tennessee.  The  college  has  about  70  acres 
of  ground  (and  about  4000  acres  of  mountain  land  for  forestry 
study),  with  a  large  recitation  hall,  a  library,  a  chapel  (seating 
1400  persons),  a  science  hall,  an  industrial  hall,  a  brick-making 
plant,  a  woodwork  building,  a  printing  building,  a  tabernacle 
for  commencement  exerdses  and  other  buildhigs.  In  1908 
Berea  had  65  instructors  and  X150  students;  and  it  paid  the 
tuition  of  Z41  negro  students  in  Fisk  University  (Nashville, 
Tennessee)  and  in  other  institutions.  The  school  out'  of  which 
Berea  College  has  developed  was  founded  in  the  anti-slaveiy 
interests  in  1855.  An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  for  it  a 
college  diarter  in  1859,  but  the  slavery  interests  caused  it  to  be 
closed  before  the  end  of  that  year  and  it  was  not  reopened  until 
1865,  the  charter  having  then  been  obtained,  as  Berea  College. 
Negroes  as  well  as  whites  were  admitted  until  1904,  when  eduqi- 
tion  of  the  two  races  at  the  same  institution  was  prohibited  by 
an  act  of  the  state  legislature  (upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1908).  This  act  did  not,  however,  prohibit  an  in- 
stitution from  maintaining  separate  schools  for  the  two  races, 
provided  these  schools  were  at  least  35  m.  apart,  and  a  separate 
school  for  the  negroes  was  at  once  projected  by  Berea. 

BEREKHIAH  NAQDAN,  Jewish  fabulist  author  of  a  collection 
of  Pox  FableSf  written  in  Hebrew.  As  his  title  implies  (Naqdan 
•punctuator  of  the  Biblical  text),  Berekhiah  was  also  a  gram- 
marian. He  further  wrote  an  ethical  treatise  and  was  the 
author  of  various  translations.  His  date  is  disputed.  Most 
authorities  phice  him  in  the  13th  century,  but  J.  Jacobs  has 
identified  him  with  Benedictus  le  Puncteur,  an  EngUsh  Jew  of 
the  X  3th  century. 
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BBRBK0ARIU8  [Berencax]  (d.  xo8S),  medieval  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Touxa  early  in  the  ixth  centuxy;  he  was  educated  in 
the  famous  school  of  Fulbert  of  Chartxes,  but  evta  in  early  life 
seems  to  have  exhibited  great  independence  df  judgmenL 
Appointed  superintendent  of  the  cathedral  school  of  his  native 
city,  he  taught  with  such  success  as  to  attract  pupQs  from  all 
parts  of  France,  and  powerfully  contributed  to  diffuse  an  interest 
in  the  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  to  introduce  that 
dialectic  development  of  theology  which  is  designated  the 
scholastic.  The  eariiest  of  his  writings  of  which  we  have  any 
record  is  an  Eadurtatory  Discourse  to  the  hermits  of  his  district, 
written  at  their  own  request  and  for  their  spiritual  edification: 
It  shows  a  dear  discernment  of  the  dangers  of  the  ascetic  life, 
and  a  deep  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  grace.  Sometime  before  X040  Berengar  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Angexs.  It  was  shortly  aiter  this  that  rumours 
began  to  spread  of  his  holding  heretical  views  regardix^  the 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist.  He  had  submitted  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  (already  generally  received  both  by  priests 
and  people,  although  in  the  west  it  had  been  first  unequivocally 
tau^t  and  reduced  to  a  regular  theory  by  Paschasius  Radbert 
in  831)  to  an  independent  examination,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  contrary  to  reason,  unwarranted  by 
Scripture,  and  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  men  like 
Ambrose,  Jerome  and  Augustine.  He .  did  not  conceal  this 
conviction  from  his  scholars  and  friends,  and  through  them  the 
report  spread  widely  that  he  denied  the  common  doctrine 
respecting  the  eucharist.  His  early  friend  and  school  companion, 
Adelmaxm,  archdeacon  of  Li6ge,  wrote  to  him  letters  of  expostu- 
lation on  the  subject  of  this  report  in  X046  and  X048;  and  a 
bishop,  Hugo  of  Langrcs,  wrote  (about  X049)  a  refutation  of  the 
views  which  he  had  hixnself  heard  Berengar  express  in  convexsa- 
tion.  Berengar's  belief  was  not  shaken  by  their  axguments  and 
exhortations,  and  hearing  that  Lanfranc,  the  most  celebrated 
theologian  of  that  age,  strongly  approved  the  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  and  condemned  that  of "  Scotus  "  (really  Ratramnus), 
he  wrote  to  him  a  letter  expressing  his  surprise  and  urging  him 
to  reconsider  the  question.  The  letter,  arriving  at  Bee  when 
Lanfranc  was  absent  at  Rome  (1050),  was  sent  after  him,  but  was 
opened  before  it  reached  him,  and  Lanfranc,  fearing  the  scandal, 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  Because  of  it 
Berengar  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  without  being  heard,  by 
a  synod  at  Rome  and  another  at  Vercelli,  both  held  in  1050. 
His  enemies  in  France  cast  him  into  prison;  but  the  bishop  of 
Angers  and  other  powerful  friends,  of  whom  he  had  a  considerable 
number,  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  his  release.  At  the 
council  of  Tours  (1054)  he  found  a  protector  in  the  papal  legate, 
the  famous  Hildebrand,  who,  satisfied  himself  with  the  fact  that 
Berengar  did  not  deny  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
mentd  elements,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  assembly  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  general  confession  from  him  that  the  bread  und  wine, 
after  consecration,  were  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  without 
requiring  him  to  define  how.  Trusting  in  Hildebrand's  support, 
and  in  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
synod  of  Rome  in  X059,  but  found  himself  surrounded  by  zealots, 
who  forced  him  by  the  fear  of  death  to  signify  his  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  "  that  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  are 
not  merely  a  sacrament,  but  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood 
of  Qirist,  and  that  this  body  is  touched  and  broken  by  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful,  not  merely 
in  a  sacramental  but  in  a  real  maimer."  He  had  no  sooner  done 
so  than  he  bitterly  repented  his  weakness;  and  acting,  as  he 
himself  says,  on  the  principle  that "  to  take  an  oath  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  taken  is  to  estrange  one's  self  from  God,  but 
to  retract  what  one  has  wrongfully  sworn  to,  is  to  return  back  to 
God,"  when  he  got  safe  again  into  France  he  attacked  the 
transubstantiation  theory  more  vehemently  than  ever.  He 
continued  for  about  sixteen  years  to  disseminate  his  views  by 
writing  and  teaching,  witnout  being  directly  interfered  with  by 
either  his  civil  or  ecclesiastical  superiors,  greatly  to  Uie  scandal 
of  the  multitude  and  of  the  zealots,  in  whose  eyes  Berengar  was 
."  ille  apostolus  Satanae/'  and  the  academy  of  Tours  the  "  BabylQn 


nostri  temporjs."  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  coimdl  el 
Poitiers  in  1076  to  allay  the  agitation  caused  by  the  controversy, 
but  it  failed,  and  Berengar  narrowly  esc^wd  death  xa  a  tumidt. 
Hildebrand,  now  pope  as  Gxcgoxy  VII.,  xiext  saxninoDed  him  to 
Rome,  and,  in  a  synod  held  there  in  1078,  tried  once  iiM«e  to 
obtain  a  declaration  of  his  orthodoxy  by  meaxis  of  a  confcsaion 
of  faith  drawn  up  in  general  terms;  but  even  thu  stfox^-imxided 
and  strong-willed  pontiff  was  at  leogth  forced  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  multitude  and  its  leaders;  and  in  another  synod 
at  Rome  (X079),  findixig  that  he  was  only  endaxigering  his  ova 
position  and  reputation,  he  turned  unexpectedly  upon  Berengar 
and  comxnanded  him  to  confess  that  he  ha<l  erred  in  not  teachij^ 
a  change  as  to  substantial  reality  of  the  sacraxncntal  bioul  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  "Then,"  says  Berengir, 
"  confounded  by  the  sudden  madness  of  the  pope,  and  because 
God  in  punishment  for  my  sins  did  xiot  give  me  a  steadfast 
heart,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground,  and  confessed  with  irapious 
voice  that  I  had  erred,  fearing  the  pope  would  instantly  pro- 
nounce against  me  the  sentence  of  coxidemnation,  and.  as  s 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  populace  would  huny  xne  to 
the  worst  of  deaths."  He  was  kindly  dismissrd  by  the  popt  not 
long  after,  with  a  letter  recommending  him  to  the  pmecdok  o< 
the  bishops  of  Tours  and  Axigers,  and  another  proxioanciQg 
anathema  on  all  who  should  do  him  any  injury  or  call  him  a 
heretic  He  returned  home  overwhelmed  with  shaxne  and  bowed 
down  with  sorrow  for  having  a  second  time  been  guilty  of  a 
great  impiety.  He  immediately  recalled  his  forced  cnaifcssioB, 
and  besought  sill  Christian  men  "  to  pray  for  him,  so  that  his 
tears  might  secure  the  pity  of  the  Almighty."  He  now  saw. 
however,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  against  him,  and  hope- 
lessly given  over  to  the  belief  of  what  he  had  combated  as  a 
delusion.  He  withdrew,  therefore,  into  solitude,  axul  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  retirement  and  prayer  on  the  isbnd  of  St  Cfloe 
near  Tours.    He  died  there  in  xo88. 

Bermgar  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of  folbwas. 
All  those  who  in  the  middle  ages  denied  the  substantial  piesflBoe 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  were  coBUDoaly 
designated  Berengarians.  They  differed,  of  course,  in  many 
respects,  even  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  sapper.  Berengar's 
own  views  on  the  subject  may  be  thus  summed  op: — x.  That 
bread  and  wine  should  become  flesh  and  blood  aad  yet  not  lose 
the  properties  of  bread  and  wine  was,  he  held,  contxadiclovy  to 
reason,  and  therefore  irreconcilable  with  the  tnithf ulness  of  God. 
a.  He  admitted  a  change  (eouversio)  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  that  to  those  who  receive  thea 
they  are  transformed  by  grace  into  higher  powers  and  inffaences 
— into  the  true,  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  body  of  Christ.  The 
unbelieving  receive  the  external  sign  or  sacrttmemium;  bat  the 
believing  receive  in  addition,  although  invisibly,  the  reafity  re- 
presented by  the  sign,  the  res  sacramentL  3.  He  rejected  the 
notion  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  a  constantly  renewed 
sacrifice,  and  held  it  to  be  merely  a  commemoration  of  the  oae 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  4.  He  dwelt  stron^y  on  the  importance  of 
men  looking  away  from  the  externals  of  the  sacrament  to  the 
spirit  of  love  and  piety.  The  transubstantiation  doctrine  seemed 
to  him  full  of  evil,  from  its  tendency  to  lead  men  to  overvahie 
what  was  sensuous  and  transitory.  5.  He  rejected  with  in- 
dignation the  miraculous  stories  told  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  6.  Reason  and  Scripture  seemed  to  Ian 
the  only  grounds  on  which  a^true  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  vappts 
could  be  rested.  He  attached  little  importance  to  mere  ecdesi- 
astical  tradition  or  authority,  and  none  to  the  voice  of  majorities, 
even  when  sanctioned  by  the  decree  of  a  pope.  In  thi^  as  ia 
other  respects,  he  was  a  precursor  of  Protestantism. 


The  opinions  of  Beienear  are  to  be  aaoertatocd  froa  the 
written -in  refutation  of  tnem  by  Adelmann,  Lanfranc,  GiutnaBd. 
&c ;  from  the  fragments  of  the  De  satr.  eoena  ad9.  X^w/r.  Kber.  edited 
by  Staudlin  (1820-1829);  and  from  the  Ub€r  posUrior,  edited  by 
A.  F.  and  F.  T.  Viacber  (1834).  See  the  coUectioo  of  texts  by 
Sudendorf  (1850);  the  Ckunk  Histories  of  Gieaeier.  iL  39MM 

g:ng.  trans.),  and  Neander,  vi.  asx-s6o  (Eng.  trans.);  A.  Hanwck  s 
is 


'istory  0/  Dogma ;  Haurfau's  Histoire  de  la  pkSosopUe 
33^-238;  Hermann  Reuter,  Cesckichte  der  rdigiisem  Ai^Uirimg  dts 


BfiRENGER— BERENICE 


MiiidaUer$,  vol.  i.  (Berlin.  1875) :  L.  Schwabe,  StuHen  wr  Geukickie 
des  ZweiUn  AbendmaUstreiU  (1887):  and  W.  Broccking,  "  Bruno 
von  Angers  und  Berengar  von  Tours,"  in  DtuUcke  Zeitsckrift  fUr 
CesckuJUsmsseHSchfJt  (vol.  xii.,  1895). 

BiRBNGER,    ALPHONSE    MARIB    MARCBLUH    TB01IA8 

(1785- 1 866),  known  as  B6renger  de  la  Drdme,  French  lawyer 
and  politician,  son  of  a  deputy  of  the  third  estate  of  Dauphini6 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  bom  at  Valence  on  the  aist  of 
May  1785.  He  entered  the  magistracy  and  became  procureur 
gjtniral  at  Grenoble,  but  resigned  this  office  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourboi^  He  now  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  study 
of  criminal  law,  and  in  x8x8  published  La  Justice  crimindU  en 
France,  in  which  with  great  courage  he  attacked  the  special 
tribunals,  provosts'  courts  or  military  commissions  which  were 
the  main  instruments  of  the  Reaction,  and  advocated  a  return 
to  the  old  common  law  and  trial  by  jury.  The  book  had  a 
considerable  effect  in  discrediting  the  reactionary  policy  of  the 
government;  but  it  was  not  until  1828,  when  B^renger  was 
elected  to  the  chamber,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
a  personal  influence  on  affairs  as  a  member  of  the  group  known 
as  that  of  constitutional  opposition.  His  courage,  as  well  as  his 
moderation,  was  again  displayed  during  the  revolution  of  1830, 
when,  as  president  of  the  parliamentary  commission  for  the  trial 
of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  he  braved  the  fury  of  the  mob  and 
secured  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  place  of  the  death  penalty 
for  which  they  clamoured. 

His  position  in  the  chamber  was  now  one  of  much  influence, 
ai^d  he  had  a  large  share  in  the  modelling  of  the  new  constitution, 
though  his  effort  to  secure  a  hereditary  peerage  failed.    Above 
all  he  was  instrumental  in  framing  the  new  criminal  code,  based 
on  more  humanitarian  principles,  which  was  issued  in  1835. 
It  was  due  to  him  that,  in  1832,  the  right,  so  important  in  actual 
French  practice,  was  given  to  juries  to  find  "extenuating 
circumstances  "  in  cases  when  guilt  involved  the  death  penalty: 
In  1831  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  court  of  appeal  {cour 
de  cassation),  and  the  same  year  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.    He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  2839.   This  dignity  he  lost  owing  t6  the  revolution  of 
1848;  and  as  a  politician  his  career  now  ended.    As  a  judge, 
however,  his  activity  continued.    He  was  president  of  the  high 
courts  of  Bourgcs  and  Versailles  in  1 849.  Having  been  appointed 
president  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  court  of  cassation,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  judicial  work  until  his  retirement, 
under  the  age  limit,  on  the  3  ist  of  May  1 860.   He  now  withdrew 
to  his  nativejown,  and  occupied  himself  with  his  favourite  work 
of  reform  of  criminal  law.    In  1833  he  had  shared  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  society  for  the  reclamation  of  young  criminals,  in  which 
he  continued  to  be  actively  interested  to  the  end.    In  1851  and 
1852,  on  the  commission  of  the  academy  of  moral  sciences,  he 
had  travelled  in  France  and  England  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  comparing  the  penal  systems  in  the  two  countries.    The 
result  was  published  in  1855  under  the  title  La  Ripression  pinole, 
comparaison  du  sysUme  pinitentiaire  en  France  et  en  Angtelerre. 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  May  x866. 

His  son,  REKi  B£kenger  (1830-  ),  continued  the  work  of 
his  father,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1870  was 
aoocal  ghtiral  of  Lyons.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Franco- 
German  War,  being  wounded  at  Nuits  on  the  28th  of  December. 
ff ^turned  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  department  of  Dr6me, 
be  was  for  a  few  days  in  X873  minister  of  public  works  under 
Thien.  He  then  entered  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
president  from  1894  to  1897.  He  founded  in  1871  a  society  for 
the  redanaation  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  presided  over 
ifaxious  bodies  formed  to  secure  improvement  of  the  public 
moxals.  He  succeeded  Charles  Lucas  in  1890  at  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science. 

BERBNICB;  or  Bernicx,  the  Macedonian  forms  of  the  Greek 
Fberenice,  the  name  of  (A)  five  Egyptian  and  (B)  two  Jewish 
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(A)  X.  Bcunicb,  daughter  of  Lagus,  wife  of  an  obscure 
Macedonian  soldier  and  subsequently  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  with 
whose  bride  Eurydice  she  came  to  Egypt  as  a  lady-in-waiting. 
Her  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  recognized  as  heir  over  the 


heads  of  Eurydice's  children.  So  great  was  her  abiUty  and  her 
influence  that  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  gave  the  name  Berenids  to  a 
new  dty.  Her  son  Philaddphus  decreed  divine  honours  to  her 
on  her  death.    (See  Theocritus,  IdyUs  xv.  and  xvii.) 

3.  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  wife  of 
Antiochus  Theos  of  Syria,  who,  according  to  agreement  with 
Ptolemy  (249),  had  divorced  his  wife  Laodice  and  transferred 
the  succession  to  Berenice's  children.  On  Ptolemy's  death, 
Antiochus  repudiated  Berenice  and  took  back  laodice,  who, 
however,  at  once  poisoned  him  and  murdered  Berenice  and 
her  son.  The  prophecy  in  Danid.  xL  6  seq.  rden  to  these 
events. 

3.  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene,  and 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes.  During  her  husband's 
absence  on  an  expedition  to  Syria,  she  dedicated  her  hair  to 
Venus  for  his  safe  return,  and  pbced  it'  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  at  Zcphyrium.  The  hair  ha^ig  by  some  unknown 
means  disappeared,  Conon  of  Samoa,  the  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  explained  the  phenomenon  in  courtly  phrase,  by 
saying  that  it  had  been  carried  to  the  heavens  and  placed  among 
the  stars.  The  name  Coma  Berenices,  applied  to.  a  constellation, 
oonunemorates  this  inddent.  Callimachus  cdebrated  the 
transformation  in  a  poem,  of  which  only  "k  few  lines  remain, 
but  there  is  a  fine  translation  of  it  by  Catullus.  Soon  after  her 
husband's  death  (221  b.c)  she  was  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  her  son  Ptolemy  IV.,  with  whom  she  was  probably  associated 
in  the  government. 

4.  Berenice,  also  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  X., 
married  as  her  second  husband  Alecander  U.,  grandbon  of 
Ptolemy  VIL    He  murdered  her  three  weeks  afterwards. 

5.  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  eldest  sister  of 
the  great  Qeopatxa.  The  Alexandrines  pbced  her  on  the  throne 
in  succession  to  her  father  (58^  B.C.).  She  married  Seleucus 
Cybiosactes,  but  soon  caused  him  to  be  slain,  and  married 
Archdaxis,  who  had  been  made  king  of  Comana  in  Ponttis  (or  in 
Cappadoda)  by  Pompey.  Auletes  was  restored  and  put  both 
Berenice  and  ^^eUus  to  death  in  55  B.c 

(B)  I.  Berenice,  daughter  of  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  I.,  and 
wife  of  her  cousin  Aristobulus,  who  was  assassinated  in  6  B.C. 
Their  relations  had  been  unhappy  and  she  was  accused  of  com- 
plidty  in  his  mxixder.  By  Aristobulus  she  was  the  mother  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.  Her  second  husband,  Theudion,  uncle  on  the 
mother's  side  of  Antipater,  son  of  Herod  I.,  having  been  put  to 
death  for  conspiring  against  Herod,  she  marri^i  Archelaus. 
Subsequently  she  went  to  Rome  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
imperial  household. 

3.  Berenice,  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  king  of  Judaea,  and 
bom  probably  about  a.d.  28.  She  was  first  married  to  Marcus, 
son  of  the  aiabarch*  Alexander  of  Alexandria.  On  his  early 
death  she  was  married  to  her  father's  brother,  Herod  of  Chalcis, 
after  whose  death  (a.d.  48)  she  lived  for  some  years  with  her 
brother,  Agrippa  n.  Her  third  husband  was  Polemon,  king  of 
CUida,  but  ihe  soon  deserted  him,  and  returned  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  60  when  Pftul  appeared  before  him 
at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxvi.).  During  the  devastation  of  Judaea  by 
the  Romans,  she  fasdnated  Titus,  whom  along  with  Agrippa  she 
followed  to  Rome  as  his  promised  wife  (aj>.  75).  When  he 
became  emperor  (a.d.  79)  he  dismissed  her  finally,  though 
reluctantly,  to  her  own  country.  Her  influence  had  been  exer- 
cised vainly  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  a.d.  66,  but  the  burning 
of  her  palace  alienated  her  sympathies.  For  her  influence  see 
Juvenal,  Satires,  vi.,  and  Tadtus,  Hist.  ii.  3. 

BERENICB,  an  ancient  seaport  of  Egypt,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  23*  56'  N.,  35*  34'  £.  Built  at  the  head  of  a  gulf, 
the  Sinus  Immundus,  or  Fold  Bay,  of  Strabo,  it  was  sheltered  on 
the  north  by  Ras  Benas  {Lepte  Extrema).  The  port  is  now 
nearly  filled  up,  has  a  sand-bar  at  its  entrance  and  can  be  reached 
only  by  small  craft.  Most  important  of  the  ruins  is  a  temple; 
the  remnants  of  its  sculptures  and  inscriptions  preserve  the  name 
of  Tiberius  and  the  figures  of  many  deities,  including  a  goddess 
'  Alabareh  or  Arabarch  (Gr.  iXmfiiifirm*  or  ip^fiiipx^),  the  name  of 
the  head  magistrate  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Roman  rules. 


It  CoplDt.    Id  the  neighbouihood  al  Bncnice  mie  the  cmcnid 
mlnea  of  Zaban  ukd  Sakct. 
BBBBSTORD.   LOHD   CHARUS  WUUAK    iJB   U    POER 

{1S46-        ),  British  Ldminl,  tfciond  wn  dF  the  4th  marqucu 
~     ~      u  bom  in  iRland,  and  enKred  Etc  "  BntAnnii  " 


Hnminder  in  187J.    In  18;*  he 
reMPfo  —       -     ■ 


rford,  retaining  his  icil  till  iSSo.ind 
le  nas  sLrcldy  Lnonn  in  tlus  period  as  i  gallant  oHicci,  with  1 
■pctiat  interest  in  nsvii  adminlstralion.  In  1875-1876  he  accom- 
panied the  then  prince  pf  Walci  on  his  visit  to  India  u  naval 
A.D.C.i  Itom  1878  to  iSSi  he  was  commander oi  the  [oyai  yacht 
"  Osborne."  He  was  in  ownmand  of  the  gunboat  "  Condor  " 
in  the  MediltttanMn  when  the  Egyptian  crisij  of  1881  ofcmred; 
aiuj  he  becatne  a  popular  hero  in  England  in  conneiion  with 
the  bombardment  of  AJeiandria  (July  11),  when  he  took  his 
ihip  dose  in  to  the  torts  and  engaged  them  with  such  < 


gallantry  t 


It  the  I 


signal  "  Welj  done 


u  promoted  ca. 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  re-nisblishmcnt  of  order  in  Al 
andria.  be  Ktved  again  in  Egypt  on  Lord  Wolseley's  sla9 
ihe  eipedition  at  1884-85,  commanding  the  naval  brigade 
Abu  KIu,  Ahu  Kru  and  Melcmmeh,  and,  with  the  rivrr  sleu 
"  SaGch,"  rescuing  Sir  C.  Wilson  and  his  party,  who  had  b. 


J   (ro. 


iBSs). 


November  iSSj  he  was  ig 

[or  East  Marylebone  {re-elected  1S86),  and  in  Lord  Salisb 

miniilry  of  1886  he  was  ippolnlcd  I  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

and  it  was  well  known  that  in  Lord  Charles  Bcrnford  it  h; 


It,  and  in  1SS8  hi 


1  dramatic  step  whic 


.    In  the  House 


„  }f  the  Naval  Defence  Act  in  1889 
was  largely  ilue  to  his  action.    At  the  end  ot  1889  he  became 

when  this  ship  was  paid  olT  in  iSqj  he  waa  appointed  in  command 
of  the  nam  lescrvc  at  Chatham,  a  post  he  held  for  three  years. 
In  1897  he  became  rear-admiral,  and  again  entered  parliament, 
winning  a  by-etcction  at  Vork;  he  retained  his  seat  liU  igoo. 
but  was  mainly  occupied  during  these  yean  by  a  mission  to 
China  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Chambers  ol  Commerce^  he 
puhlithed  his  book  Tki  B>tiili-«p  a/  Chi«a  in  1899.  In  190I  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  WooUnch,  but  resigned  on  his 
appointment  to  command  the  Channel  iquadion  (i^]-i«05t; 
in  1905  he  was  giwn  the  command  of  ihe  Mediterranean  fleet, 
and  from  1906  to  1909  was  commander-in-chief  of  ihe  Channel 
fleet;  in  1006  he  became  a  fuU  adrntraL  At  sea  he  had  always 
shown  himself  a  rcmnrkable  disciplinarian,  possessed  of  great 
influence  over  his  men,  and  his  reputation  as  one  who  would, 
if  necessary,  prove  a  great  fighting  commander  was  second  to 


speak  direct  to  the  public,  1 
for  increased  navaJ  efKcicni 
.910I  of  Sir  John  Fisber  (s 
the  admiralty  it  was  notor 
between  Ihem,  and  both  in  tl 
of  party-spirit  was  cngtndc 
opposing  views.    When  Lord 
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IS  that  considerable 
he  navy  and  in  pul 


Wilson  (b.  I8ii),  the  i 


onfideni 


le  Sir  John  Fisber'a  tonn  of  ofice 
uccessor.  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Kayvet 
'  obtained  a  Gnt  ica  lord  who  coo- 


BERESFORD.  JOHH  t'TiS-iBos),  Irish  s 
younger  son  of  .Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  who,  having  nunied 
Catherine,  sole  heiresa  of  James  Power,  3rd  earl  of  Tyrooe.  was 
created  eari  of  Tyrone  in  1746.  After  the  death  of  the  eiri  ii 
tj6j,  Beresford's  mother  successfully  asserted  her  daiza  lufjn 
to  Ihe  barony  of  La  Poer.  John  Beresford,  bom  od  the  14lh  c4 
March  i;]S,  thus  inherilcd  powerful  family  conBCDDOi.  Hi 
nil  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  Iii^ 
bar,  and  entered  the  Irish  parliament  as  member  for  Waterfcsd 
in  1760.  Hi]  Industry,  added  to  Ihe  influence  ol  his  family, 
procured  his  admission  to  the  privy  council  in  176S,  and  bi 

later.  In  1780  he  became  hrst  commissioDeT  of  revenue,  i 
position  which  gaVe  him  powerful  influence  in  the  Irish  admicB. 
tTalian,  He  Introduced  some  useful  reforms  in  the  Duchinrrr 
of  taiation;  and  he  was  the  author  of  many  improvements  in  itx 
atchitecluie  of  Ihe  public  buildings  and  streets  of  Dahlia.  He 
was  first  brought  into  conllici  with  Cnttu  and  the  pcfiulai 
party,  in  1784,  by  his  support  of  the  proposal  that  the  Ink 

trade  should  be  boimd  to  adopt  the  English  navigation  hw 
In  1786  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  En^ish  privy  onmdl, 
and  the  power  which  he  wielded  in  Ireland  through  hk  Rumcreys 
dependants  and  conneiiona  grew  to  be  »  eileasive  that  a  icv 
years  later  he  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  king  ot  Ireland."  He  mi 
vehement  oppcnenl  of  the  increasing  demand  lor  nlirf  of  the 
Roman  CathoUcs;  and  when  it  became  known  Ihal  Lord  ilti- 
william  was  to  succeed  Lord  Westmorlaml  as  lord  lieDteium 
in  1795  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  cvndtiatory  pobc^. 
~       '     ■  ■     ■  ■  Ok 


mployme 


a  Brirsid  U 


salary  tot  life,  and  with  the  assurance  that  no  other  menber  al 
his  family  would  be  removed.  Beresloid  immediately  eaened 
all  his  influence  with  his  friends  in  England,  to  whom  he  described 
himself  as  an  injured  and  persecuud  mani  be  appealed  to  Piii. 
and  went  in  person  to  London  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the 
EngUsh  ministers.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  lecaD  of  Lord 
(f.r).  which  was  followed  by  aich  onnenUHS 
''■''■  '*  ■  id,  was,  as  the  vicmiy  himself 
I  tUsmissaL  There  had  heea 
[tween  Pilt  and  Finwitliun. 
nimpeachat^,  asserud  tfwt 
had  infonoed  iW  prime 


believed,  mainly  due  to  Beresfon 


The  latter,  whose  v 


■iscd  DO  objeclior 


Pitt  den 


iss  Berpsford.  and  that  Pitt  I 

rd  all  recollectioa  of  any  svi 

.rary  described  Ihe  ifismaAal  u 

in  promise."^ 


"  an  open  breach  ot  the  m 

Lord  Carlisle,  justifying  his  action,  Fiuwilliam  meBtioDcd  that 

malversation  bad  been  imputed  to  Beresfcrd.    BcRsi 

challenge  to  FiuwiUiam,  but  the  combatants  wen  i 

on  the  field  and  Fitzwilliam  then  made  an  apology. 

When  Lord  Camden  replaced  Fitiwilliam  in  the  viCEreyilttj 
in  Match  1705.  Beresford  resumed  his  foimer  positioB-  Ob  iV 
eve  of  the  rebellion  in  i;«g  his  letters  to  Lord  Auckland  cave 
alarming  description  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  he  conmcl 
strong  measures  ol  repression.  When  £r5l  cnnnlled  hy  Piit 
the  question  of  the  union  Beresford  appears  to  have  dklikcd  ■ 
idea;  hut  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  the  poticy  and  «t 
supported  it.  After  the  union  Beresford  contieraed  ta  re 
■  Stanhope,  Lijt  tf  Pin.  H 


of  Ravensberg  was  ufuted  to  the  duchies.  The  male  line  of  the 
dukes  of  Jtlllch-Bcrg- Ravensberg  became  extinct  in  1511,  and 
the  duchy  passed  by  marriage  to  John  III.  (d.  1539),  duke  of 
Cleves  and  count  of  La  Marck,  whose  male  line  became  extinct 
with  the  death  of  John  William,  bishop  of  Mttnster,  in  1609. 
Of  the  latter's  four  sisters,  the  eldest  (Marie  Eleonore)  was 
married  to  Albert  Frederick,  duke  of  Prussia,  the  second  (Anna) 
to  Philip  Louis,  count  palatine  of  Neuburg,  the  third  (Magdalena) 
to  John,  count  palatine  of  Zweibrflcken,  and  the  fourth  (Sybille) 
to  Charles  of  Habsburg,  margrave  of  Burgau.  The  question  of 
the  succession  led  to  a  prolonged  contest,  which  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was  settled  in  16x4  by  a 
partition,  under  which  Berg,  with  Julich,  was  assigned  to  the 
count  palatine  of  Neuburg,  in  whose  line  it  remained  till  1742, 
when  it  passed  to  the  Sultzbach  branch  of  the  house  of  Wittels- 
bach.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Theodore,  the  last  of  this  line,  in 
X799,  jQlich  and  Berg  fell  to  Maximilian  Joseph  of  ZweibrQcken 
(Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria),  who  ceded  the  duchies  in  x8o6  to 
Napoleon.  Berg  was  bestowed  by  Napoleon,  along  with  the 
duchy  of  Cleves  and  other  possessions,  on  Joachim  Murat,  who 
bore  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Berg;  and  after  Mural's  elevation 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  it  was  transferred  to  Louis,  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Holland.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  18x5  it  was 
made  over  to  Prussia. 

See  B.  SchdnneshOfer.  GtschichU  dts  Bergucken  Landes  (Elberfdd, 
1895);  Stokvit,  Manuel  d*kisUnre,  6fc.  vol.  iiL  (Leiden,  1890-1893); 
and  R.  Gteke,  Das  Crosshertogtum  Berg  unler  Joachim  Mwatt 
Napoleon  I"  und  Louis  Napoleon,  1806-18x3  (Cologne,  1877). 

BBROAHASK,  or  Bescomask  (from  the  town  of  Bergamo  in 
North  Italy),  a  clumsy  rustic  dance  (cf.  Shakespeare,  Midsummer 
Niikt*s  Dream,  v.  360)  copied  from  the  natives  of  Bergamo, 
reputed  to  be  very  awkward  in  their  manners. 

BBROAMO  (anc.  Bergomum),  a  city  and  episcopal  see  of 
Lombardy,  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bergamo,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  at  the  junction  of  the  Brembo  and  Serio, 
33I  m.  N.E.  of  Milan  by  rail,  and  26  m.  direct.  Pop.  (1901) 
town,  25,425;  commune,  46,861.  The  town  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts,  the  older  Citti  Alta,  upon  a  hill  1200  ft.  above 
sea-level,  strongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  new  town 
(Citti  Bassa)  below,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  funicular 
railway.  The  most  interesting  building  of  the  former  is  the  fine 
Romanesque  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  foimc^ed  in  1x37  and 
completed  in  1355,  with  a  baroque  interior  and  some  interesting 
works  of  art.  Adjoim'ng  it  to  the  north  is  the  Cappella  CoUeoni, 
with  a  richly  sculptured  pol3rchrome  fagade,  and  a  modernised 
interior,  containing  the  fine  tombs  of  Bartolomineo  Colleoni 
{c,  X400-X475),  a  native  of  Bergamo,  and  his  daughter  Medea. 
The  work  was  executed  in  X470-X476  by  Giovaimi  Antonio 
Amadeo,  who  was  also  employed  at  the  Certosa  di  Pavia.  The 
market-place  (now  Piazza  Garibaldi)  contains  the  Gothic  Palazzo 
Vecchio  or  Broletto;  close  by  are  the  cathedral  (X614)  and  a 
small  baptistery  of  X340,  rebuilt  in  1898.  The  lower  town 
contains  an  important  picture-gallery,  consisting  of  three  collec- 
tions of  works  of  north  Italian  masters,  one  of  which  was 
bequeathed  in  1891  by  the  art  critic  Giovanni  Morelli.  Bergamo 
has  fine  modem  buildings  and  numerous  silk  and  cotton  factories. 
It  also  has  a  considerable  cattle  market,  though  its  yearly  Fiera 
di  S.  Alessandro  (the  patron  saint)  has  lost  some  of  its  importance. 
Railways  radiate  from  it  to  Lecco,  Ponte  della'Selva,  Usmate 
(for  Monza  or  Seregno),  Tteviglio  (on  the  main  line  from  Milan 
to  Verona  and  Venice)  and  (via  Rovato)  to  Brescia,  and  steam 
tramways  to  Trevlglio,  Samico  and  Sondno. 

The  andent  Bexgomum  was  the  centre  df  the  tribe  of  the 
Orobii;  it  became,  after  their  subjection  to  Rome,  a  Roman 
municipality  with  a  considerable  territory,  and  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Attila,  became  the  capital  of  a  Lombard  duchy.  From 
X264  to  1428  it  was  under  Milan,  but  then  became  Venetian,  and 
remained  so  until  1797.  Remains  of  the  Roman  city  are  not 
visible  above  ground,  but  various  discoveries  made  are  recorded 
by  G.  Mantovani  in  Nol.  Scao.,  1890,  25.  (T.  As.) 

BBROAHOT,  OIL  OF,  an  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  rind 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  bergamia.    The  bergamot  is  a  small 


tree  with  leaves  and  flowers  like  the  bitter  orange,  and  a  naoA 
fruit  nearly  3  in.  in  diameter,  haying  a  thin  lemon-yellow  smooth 
rind.  The  tree  is  cultivated  in  southern  Calabria,  whcoce  the 
entire  supply  of  bergamot  oil  is  drawn.  Machinery  is  mostly 
used  to  express  the  oil  from  the  iruit,  which  is  gathered  ia 
November  and  December.  The  oil,  which  on  standing  deposiu 
a  stearoptene,  bergamot  camphor,  or  bergaptcne,  is  a  fio^id 
greenish-yellow  fluid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  o*88s  to  0*886,  aod 
its  powerful  but  pleasant  odour  is  mainly  due  to  the  pvesena  U 
linalyl  acetate,  or  bergamiotf  which  can  be  artifidaily  prepared 
by  heating  Unalol  trith  acetic  anhydride.  Tbe  chief  use  of 
bergamot  oil  is  in  perfumery.  The  word  apparently  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  town  Bergamo.  The  name  Bcrpunot,  for  t 
variety  of  pear,  is  an  entirdy  different  word,  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Turkish  beg-crmudi  (  «  prince's  pear,  d 
Ger.  PUrstenbim). 

BBRGEDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  texritory  of  Hamborf, 
on  the  river  BiUe,  xo  m.  by  rail  £.  by  S.  from  the  dty.  Pap. 
(X900)  23,728.  It  produces  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  Haxoboif 
markets,  and  carries  on  tanning,  g^ass  manufacture,  bcevoc 
and  brick-making.  It  recdved  dvic  xi^ts  in  1275,  bdooged  10 
Lfilbeck  and  Hambuxg  conjointly  from  1420  to  x868,  and  in  tk 
latter  year  was  purchased  by  Hamburg.  The  sumMindiog  &- 
trict,  exceptionally  fertile  mushland,  is  known  as  Die  Vieriaodc 
bdng  divided  into  four  parishes,  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

BBROEN,  a  dty  and  seaport  of  Norway,  fomitng  a  separate 
county  (amt),  on- the  west  coast,  in  lat  60*  sj'  N.  (about  that  cf 
the  Shetland  Islands).    Pop.  (1900)  72,x79.     It  lies  at  the  bead 
of  the  broad  Byf  jord,  and  partly  on  a  xxKky  proniOQtory  (Nord- 
naes)  between  the  fine  harbour  (Vaagen)  and  the  Puddefjord. 
Its  situation  is  very  beautiful,  the  moist  climate  (mean  aimaal 
rainfall,  74  in.)  fostering  on  the  steep  surrounding  biUs  a  vcgeu- 
tion  imusually  luxuriant  for  the  Utitude.    Behind  tbe  tovn  fie 
the  greater  and  lesser  Lungegaard  Lakes,  so  that  the  site  is  a 
effect  a  peninsula.    The  harbour  is  crowded  with  pktniesqae 
timber-ships  and  fishing-smacks,  and  is  bordered  by  xpayi- 
Tlie  prindpal  street  is  Strandgaden,  on  the  Nordnaes,  ptnBd 
with  the  harbour,  communicating  inland  with  the  t^rt  or  mazket- 
place,  which  fronts  the  harbour  and  omtains  the  fish  aod  fruit 
market.    The  portion  of  the  dty  on  the  imiwI^wH  xijcs  ia  as 
amphitheatre.    The  houses,  of  wood  or  stucco,  ax«  painicd  is 
warm  reds  and  yellows.   On  the  banks  of  the  lesser  Lungeiaard 
Lake  is  the  smiall  town  park,  and  above  the  greater  lake  the 
pleasant  Nygaards  park,  with  an  aquarium  adjoining    AmoiC 
the  prindpal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  (rebuOt  in  the  i6ih 
century),  and  several  other  churches,  among  whidi  the  Marae 
Rirke  with  its  Romanesque  nave  is  the  earliest;  a  hosp^ 
diocesan  college,  xiaval  academy,  school  of  design  ami  a  tfaeatie. 
An  observatory  and  biological  station  are  maintained.    'De 
museums  are  of  great  interest.    Tbe  Vestlandske  fiabexy  aad 
industrial  museum  also  contains  a  picture  gallery,  and  czlabitioe 
of  the  Bergen  Art  Union  (Kuttstforcming).   The  Bexigen  xmaetia 
contains  antiquities  and  a  natural  history  coUectioa.    The 
Hanseatic  museum  is  housed  in  a  carefully-preserved  gaard,  or 
store-house  and  offices  of  the  Hanseatic  League  d  Genaaa 
merchants,  who  inhabited  the  C*ennan  quarta"  (Tydskcnbrygsea^ 
and  were  established  here  in  great  strength  frooi  1445  to  i5>S 
(when  the  Norwegians  began  to  find  their  presence  irksoae', 
and  brought  much  prosperity  to  the  dty  in  that  poiod.   The 
Bergenhus  and  Fredriksbcrg  forts  defend  the  nor^  and  soatk 
entries  of  the  harbour  respectively.    The  first  was  or^iziUiy 
built  in  the  X3th  century  by  King  Haakon  HaakosisHs,  a^d 
subsequently  enlarged;  and  still  bears  marks  of  an  Eagfiak 
attack  when  a  Dutch  fleet  waa  driven  to  shdtcr  here  in  1665. 
Near  it  are  remains  of  another  old  fort,  the  Sverresbofig.  Ekctr^ 
trams  ply  in  the  principal  streets. 

Bergen  is  the  birthplace  of  the  poets  Ludvig  Holbeig  (i6S«- 
X754)  and  Johan  Wdhaven  (X807-X873),  of  Johan  Dakl  the 
painter  (X788-X857),  of  Ole  Bull  (i8io-x88o)  and  Edvard  Grles 
the  musicians.  There  are  statues  to  Hcribcrg  and  Bull,  aiKi  abo 
to  Christie,  president  of  the  Storthing  (parliament)  in  xSis  and 
18x8. 


...  by  Pcppmtlller 
KiACDnplFW  lifltof  lluwriEiiln. 

.    ,        Lo/C(oj..St*irfiiLn6(l9o8). 

RitTBPHAM,  Cermia  dauiol  tchokr,  mi  born 
■bout  i68o>tKioiuUdtiaTi>iiiylvsnii>.  The  ditc  ol  hit  death 
i>  uucerUla.  After  ttndyuig  il  Ldpag,  be  went  to  AmitBdun, 
where  be  edited  Homet  uid  lit  OiumaiiUim  of  Juliiu  PoUui 
for  WetiMda  the  publliher.  SubuqiuDi]]',  it  Hunbuij,  he 
udtled  the  gieit  bibliognpher  J.  A.  Fibriciui  in  the  productiaa 
of  hii  BiUicUHca  Cratca  lod  hii  edition  of  Seitus  Empiiicui. 
He  fiuU)'  found  i  perminent  poit  in  Buchueit  u  lecreUiy  to 
Ibe  prince  of  WaLichii,  Alcxindcr  Mivroatrdiui,  whoie  work 
n^  Tw  BiBtiKtmaf  (Di  O^iis)  he  had  picviouily  tnnilalcd 
[oi  FiilBch,  the  Leipag  boolueller,  by  whom  be  had  been 
cmj^oyed  u  proof-reader  and  liteivTy  hack.  In  the  prince's 
bbraiy  Bergler  diicovcied  the  inUDduction  and  the  fiiiC  time 
chapter!  o!  Eusebiui'i  Dmunilralui  Elangiiica.  Ue  died  in 
Buchiieil,  and  vis  buried  it  hit  patrau't  eipente.    According 

drifted  to  Cobitaslinopie,  obere  be  came  to  an  untovaid  end 
([.  1740).  He  ii  laid  to  have  bccnae  a  convert  to  Iilun;  thit 
report  was  probably  a  miiUdie  fot  the  voiliiputed  fact  thit  he 
embraced  Romoa  Citbolicitm.  Bergler  led  a  wild  and  iiregukr 
life,  and  oSended  hit  friends  and  nuiLe  miny  enemies  t^  his 
dissipated  hibits  ind  cynical  ditpoiitioiL  In  aildition  to  writing 
□uirietous  articiet  for  tbe  Leipzig  Acia  EmdUorum^  Bergler 
edited  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Byxanline  bistoriographer 
Cenesius  (1733),  and  the  Ictten  of  Aldphron  (1715),  in  which 
Beveoty-Gve  bitbeito  unpublished  letters  were  for  tlie  fint  time 
included. 

BEROMAH,  TOSBERH  OLOF  (1735-W84),  Swediib  diemiiC 
and  natuialisl.  wis  bom  at  Katrineberg,  VestergOtland,  Sweden, 
on  the  «th  ol  March  1735.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  university  of  Upsala.  His  father  wished  him  to  read  either 
lifl  or  divinity,  while  he  himself  was  iniiDus  to  study  milhc- 
millet  ind  nitural  sdence;  in  the  eSoit  to  pleate  both  himsdf 
and  his  father  he  overwoiked  himicli  and  injured  his  health. 
During  a  period  of  enforced  abstinence  froni  tludy.  he  amused 
himself  with  field  botany  and  entomology,  to  such  gixid  purpose 
that  he  was  able  to  tend  Lirmaeus  spccimcni  of  several  new  kinds 
of  insects,  and  in  1 7s6  be  aucoeded  in  proving  that,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  that  oatuiilitt,  Coaui  apialkia  was  really  the 
oviun  of  a  kind  of  leech.  In  17J8,  having  returned  to  Upsala, 
he  graduated  there,  ami  toon  alterwardt  began  to  teach  mathe- 
matics and  phyvci  It  tlia  university,  publishing  pipers  00  the 
rainbow,  the  aurora,  the  pyroelectric  phenomena  of  tDuiaaline, 
tc  In  t767  JohlDB  Gotttchalck  Walleriui  070(1-178!)  hiving 
resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  mineraloEy,  Bergman  deter- 
mined to  become  1  candidate,  though  he  had  paid  no  paiticular 
attention  to  chemistry.  Aa  evidence  of  h^  attainments  he 
prodnced  a  memoir  on  the  manufacture  of  alum,  but  hit  pie- 
tensions  were  stron^y  opposed,  and  It  wu  only  thnugh  the 
influence  of  Gustavus  III.,  then  ODwn  prince  and  chancelloT 
of  the  university,  that  he  gained  the  apl»inlment.  which  he 
held  tm  the  end  of  his  life.  Be  died  at  Medevi  on  Lake  Vetter 
on  the  Slh  of  July  1 7S4.  Bergman'a  mon  important  chemical 
paper  is  bis  £iiiy  m  Btctht  AUrailimi  (177s),  a  study  of 
chemical  afEnity.  In  methods  of  chemical  analysis,  both  by  the 
b[aw[Hpe  and  in  the  wet  way,  he  (fit  '    ' 

geologiol  diemittiy.  and  to  crystallogmphy. 

obaetvationt  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1761,  and  published  a 

PMysial  Dairiplian  of  At  Earth  in  17M. 

Hii  works  were  mUecred  and  printed  in  <  voU  la  OMunta 
Pliyiiaiiaumicaia  1779-1790,  and  were  innslKedioioFitDch, 
CBman  ud  EngUdii. 


beneath  the  glader  where  it  the  bottom  of  tbis  bu^B  cretaiK 
there  are  blocks  of  ice,  and  luse  fiectM  of  iwl  torn  ul 
by  the  lower  portion  of  the  faciei  from  the  nek  wall  ml 

BEBGIID,  a  town  of  northern  Fnue,  b  the  depuUMItt  o( 
Nord,  It  the  junction  of  tlie  canal  of  the  Cohne  with  cansli  to 
Dunkirk  and  Fnmei  (in  Belgium),  s  m.  S.S.R  et  Dunkirk  by 
rsiL  Fop.  (1906)  4499.  The  town  has  a  belfry,  the  fiust  ia 
French  FUnden.  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  t6lh  cotmr 
and  Tutored  in  tlw  I9tb  century.  The  chuidi  of  St  Uartia  it 
a  brick  building  of  the  1 7th  century  in  the  Cotbk  style  wflk  1 
modem  fa^ide.  The  town  ball,  dating  from  the  Utter  haU  it 
the  10th  century,  coutiina  a  municipal  libnry  and  an  inienniit! 
coUeciioQ  of  pictures.     The  htduitries  of  Ilv  town  indodc 


BBHHAMPUR,  1  ic 

the  river  Bhagirathi,  j  : 
'4i397-    Berhampur  w 


Here  w 


ilthofFebi 
the  bimcks  have  been 
other  civic  buildingt. 
igj],  wii  made  ovo  in 
supported  by  the  mi 
the  munidiulity  of  1 
the  once  important,  b 
■      ir  (J...). 


wii  ol  British  India,  the  h 
I,  in  Bengal,  lituitud  on  tbc  kit  bank  d 
rL  Ewlow  BluTshidabad  dly.  Fop.  (1901) 
IS  hied  upon  after  the  battle  of  Pluity 
mihtaiy  station  for  Bengal;  and  a  haft 
.  was  erected  in  1767,  atacxrst  of  £300,000. 

No  ttootB  are  now  lUtionBd  here,  sad 
ililized  for  a  jail,  a  lunatic  uytwn  wJ 
'  CDllege,  founded  by  g 

rani  Sv^ 
Frhampur  is  indnded  the  [auu 
t  now  utterly  decayed  dty  of  C 


British  India,  in  the  pRBdcncy  <i 
.   It  is  the  headquartd^  of  Cuisfa 


Madras.  Fop.  (i<]oi)  35 
district,  and  is  situated  s 
on  the  East  Coast   ra. 

Madras.     Beibanipur  h 

but  the  troops  have  bed 
weaving  of  silk  cloth,  ar 
originally  founded  by  gi 
raja  of  Kallikota.     Silk-weaving  and  ngar-BannbcliR  art 

BERI-BSRE,  a  tropical  disease  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  lid 
known  to  the  Chinese  from  sn  extremely  remote  period  It 
gradually  dropped  out  of  si^t  of  European  practice,  vnti]  o 
epidemic  in  Brazil  in  i86j,  and  the  opening  irp  ol  Japan,  where 
it  prevailed  citenHvely,  and  Ibe  invesiigatioiB  mio  the  diiei* 
in  Borneo,  brought  it  again  into  notice.  Tlie  mcanics  e( 
Scbeube  and  BUs  In  Japan,  and  of  Fekdhaiiag  aul  WmUs 
in  the  Dutch  Indies,  led  to  its  description  as  a  fond  of  pcTipknl 
neuritii  (tee  aba  Neihotiitholocii).  The  leocrapUcal  A- 
uibutlonof  beri-beri  is  between  4s*N.  and  3j"  S.  IlocorrsiD 
Japan,  Korea  and  on  the  Chinese  cosst  south  of  Shanghai:  ia 
Manila,  Tongking,  Cochin  China,  Burma,  Singapore,  Usisn^ 
Java  and  the  neighbouring  islands;  ilso  in  Ceylon,  Uii^ntjuv 
hlidlgurar  and  the  ast  coast  of  Africa.  In  tbe  WeUsi 
hemitptiere  it  it  found  in  thiba,  Panama,  Vcnecuda  and  South 
America-  It  hat  t>een  carried  in  ships  to  Austrafia  and  td 
England.  Sir  P.  Manion  has  "  known  it  origiaate  in  tbe  psn  •( 
London  in  the  crews  of  ships  iriiich  had  been  in  butoat  t* 
teveral  months,"  and  he  suQisls  that  when  perlpbetal  nrsitis 
occurs  in  e[»demic  form  it  a  probably  beri-beric 

The  cause  is  believed  by  many  autboritiea  10  be  aa  inttuix 
agent  of  a  parasitic  nature,  but  attempts  to  JdcBlify  it  ham  bM 
been  entirely  anccessful.  It  is  "  not  obvioiuly  coBMininHi 
tiom  pQBon  to  penoa  "  (Mumdh),  hot  may  be  oaiEd  Iks 


piMCt  to  phoe.  It  dings  to  particular  localities,  building  and 
ships,  in  which  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  occur;  for  instance, 
it  is  apt  to  break  out  again  and  again  on  certain  vessels  trading 
to  the  East.  It  haunts  low-lying  districts  along  the  coast,  and 
the  banks  of  rivers.  Moisture  and  hi^  temperature  are  required 
to  develop  its  activity,  which  ts  further  favoured  by  bad  ven- 
tilation, overcrowding  and  underfeeding.  Another  strongly 
supported  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  caused  by  unwholesome  diet. 
The  experience  of  the  Japanese  navy  points  strongly  in  this 
direction.  Beri-beri  was  constantly  prevalent  among  the  sailors 
until  1884,  when  the  dietary  was  changed.  A  striking  and  pro- 
gressive diminution  at  once  set  in,  and  continued  until  the  disease 
'whoUy  disappeared.  Major  Ronald  Ross  suggested  that  beri- 
beri was  really  arsenical  poisoning.  A  natural  surmise  is  that 
it  is  due  to  some  fungoid  growth  affecting  grain,  such  as  nee, 
maize  or  some  other  food  stuff  commonly  used  in  the  localities 
'where  beri-beri  is  prevalent,  and  among  sailors.  The  conditions 
under  which  their  food  is  kept  on  board  certain  ships  might 
explain  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  haunt  particular  vessels. 
I>r  Charles  Hose  is  the  principal  advocate  of  this  theory.  Having 
bad  much  experience  of  beri-beri  in  Sarawak,  he  associates  it 
with  the  eating  of  mouldy  rice,  a  germ  in  the  fungus  constitut- 
ing the  poison.  But  Dr  Hose's  views  as  to  rice  have  been  strongly 
opposed  by  Dr  Hamilton  Wright  and  others. 

The  most  susceptible  age  is  from  15  to  40.  Children  under 
1 5  and  persons  over  50  or  60  are  rarely  attacked.  Men  are  more 
liable  than  women.  Race  has  no  iiuQuence.  Previous  attacks 
powerfully  predispose. 

The  symptoms  are  mainly  those  of  peripheral  neuritis  with 
special  implication  of  the  phrenic  and  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  There  is  usually  a  premonitory  stage,  in  which  the 
patient  is  languid,  easily  tired,  depressed,  and  complains  of 
numbness,  stiffness  and  cramps  in  the  legs;  the  ankles  are 
oedematoua  and  the  face  is  puffy.  After  this,  pronounced 
symptoms  set  in  rapidly,  the  patient  suddenly  loses  power 
in  the  legs  and  is  hardly  able  to  walk  or  stand;  this  paresis  is 
accompanied  by  partial  anaesthesia,  and  by  burning  or  tingling 
sensations  in  the  feet,  legs  and  arms;  the  finger-tips  are  numb, 
the  calf  muscles  tender.  These  symptoms  increase;  the  oedema 
becomes  genial,  the  paralysis  more  marked;  brcathlessness 
and  palpitation  come  on  in  paroxysms;  the  urine  is  greatly 
diminished.  There  is  no  fever,  unless  it  is  of  an  incidental  char- 
acter, and  no  brain  symptoms  arise.  The  patient  may  remain 
in  this  condition  for  several  days  or  weeks,  when  the  symptoms 
begin  to  subside.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  oedema  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  are  found  to  be  atrophied.  Recovery  is  very 
slow,  but  appears  to  be  certain  when  once  begun.  When  death 
occurs  it  is  usually  from  sjrncope  through  over-distension  of  the 
heart.  The  mortality  varies  greatly,  from  2  to  50%  of  the  cases. 
The  disease  is  said  to  be  extremely  fatal  among  the  Malays. 
After  death  there  is  found  to  be  serious  infiltration  into  all  Uie 
tissues,  and  often  haemorrhages  into  the  muscles  and  nerves,  but 
the  most  important  lesion  is  degeneration  of  the  peripheral 
nerves.  The  cerebrospinal  centres  are  not  affected,  and  the 
degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  more  marked  the  farther  they 
are  from  the  point  of  origin.  The  implication  of  the  phrenic 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  accounts 
for  the  brcathlessness,  palpitation  and  heart  failure;  that  of 
the  vaso-motor  system  for  the  oedema  and  diminution  of  urine, 
and  that  of  the  spinal  nerves  for  the  loss  of  power,  the  impair- 
ment and  perversion  of  sensation.  According  as  these  nerves 
are  variously  affected  the  S3rmptoms  will  be  modified,  some 
being  more  prominent  in  one  ca^  and  some  in  another. 

AuTHOXiTics.-^See  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Tropical  Diseases  (new 
cd.,  1907);  for  a  critical  discussion  of  the  subject,  sec  The  Times  of 
38th  October  1005;  a  full  bibliography  is  given  by  Manson  in 
Allbutt  and  Roiieston's  System  of  Medictne  (1907). 

BBRIHO  (Bekbing),  VITUS  (1680-1741),  Danish  navigator, 
was  born  in  1680  at  Horsens.  In  1703  he  entered  the  Russian 
navy,  and  served  in  the  Swedish  war.  A  series  of  explorations 
of  the  north  coast  of  Asia,  the  outcome  of  a  far-readiing  plan 
devised  by  Peter  the  Great,  led  up  to  Bering's  first  voyage  to 


Kamchatka.    In  x 7  a 5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russia 
ment,  he  went  overland  to  Okhotsk,  crossed  to  Kamchi 
built  the  ship  "  GabrieL"    In  her  he  pushed  northwarc 
until  he  could  no  longer  observe  any  extension  of  the  la 
north,  or  its  appearance  to  the  east.    In  the  following 
made  an  abortive  search  for  land  eastward,  and  in  1730 
to  St  Petersburg.    He  was  subsequently  commissioi 
further  expedition,  and  in  1740  established  the  settli 
Petropavlosk  in  Kamchatka;  and  built  two  vessels, 
Peter  "  and  "  St  Paul,"  in  which  in  1741  he  led  an  es 
towards  America.    A  storm  separated  the  ships,  bu 
sighted  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska,  and  a  landing  was 
Kayak  Island  or  in  the  vidnity.    Bering  was  forced  by 
conditions  to  return  quickly,  and  discovered  some  of  the 
Islands  on  his  way  back.    He  was  afflicted  with  scui 
became  too  ill  to  command  his  shi{M,  which  were  at  la; 
to  refiuge  on  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  south-west  o 
Sea,  where  Bering  himself  and  many  of  his  company  diet 
island  bears  his  name.    Bering  died  on  the  XQth  of  D 
X74X.    It  was  long  before  the  value  of  his  work  was  reo 
but  Captain  C^k  was  able  to  prove  his  accuracy  as  an  c 
See  G.  F.  Mflller,  Sammlung  russischer  Ceschichten,  vol 
Petersburg,  1758);  P*  Lauridscn,  Bering  og  de  Russiske 
usrejser  (Copenhagen,  1885). 

BERINO  ISLAND,  SEA  and  STRAIT.  These  tak 
name  from  the  explorer  Vitus  Bering.  The  ishind  (als 
Avatcha),  which  was  the  scene  of  his  death,  lies  in  th( 
western  part  of  the  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Kamchatka,  b€ 
of  the  Commander  or  Komandor  group,  belonging  to 


It  is  69  m.  long  and  aS  m.  in  extreme  breadth;  the  area 
sq.  m.  The  extreme  elevation  is  about  300  ft.  The  si 
Copper  Island  lies  near.  The  islands  arc  treeless,  and  the  c  I 
is  severe,  but  there  is  a  population  of  about  650.  Bering 
the  northward  continuation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from 
it  is  demarcated  by  the  long  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Island 
is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  Alaska,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Si  I 
and  Kamchatkan  coast.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  870,000  \ 
In  the  north  and  east  it  has  numerous  islands  (St  Law 
St  Matthew,  Nunivak  and  the  Pribiloff  group)  and  is  shi 
in  the  south-west  it  reaches  depths  over  2000  fathoms, 
seal-fisheries  are  important  (see  Bering  Sea  Arbitka: 
The  sea  is  connected  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  northward  by  1: 
Strait,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  which  East  Cape  (Dcshm 
Asia  approaches  within  about  56  m.  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wa 
the  American  shore.  North  and  south  of  these  points  the  1 
on  both  sides  rapidly  diverge.  They  are  steep  and  rock^i 
considerably  indented.  The  extreme  depth  of  the ' 
approaches  50  fathoms,  and  it  contains  two  small  islands  1; 
as  the  Diomede  Islands.  These  granite  domes,  lacking  a  ha  1 
lie  about  a  mile  apart,  and  the  boundary  line  betwce 
possessions  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  passes  between 
They  are  occupied  by  a  small  tribe. of  about  80  Eskimo,  whc 


r 


ladUtin.  lui  Ignitiev  mule  ■  vayigt  cutmid  from  the 
Kolyma  rivei  in  ifi^fi.  "^  Simon  Dezbnev  in  1648  foUovKi 
Ida  route  and  prolonged  i[,  roumliiig  the  Eul  or  Dc^ev  Cape, 
■od  entering  the  ilrait.  The  poit  of  An&dynk  was  lounded  on 
the  river  Anadyr,  and  overland  (omnivuiicationi  were  graduaUy 
opened  up.  A  Russian  named  Popov  £rst  learnt  a  rumouj  oE  the 
eaiatence  of  islands  cast  of  Cape  Dczhnev,  and  of  the  proximity 
of  America,  and  presently  there  foilowed  the  eiplontions  of 
Viiui  Bering,  In  1731  the  navigator  Michael  Gvoidev  nt> 
driven  by  storm  from  a  point  north  of  Cape  Dezhuev  to  within 
»i^i  of  the  Alaskan  coast,  which  he  followed  for  two  days. 
UnderBeringonhiilast  voyage  (1741)  was  Commander  Chirikov 
of  the  "  St  Paul,"  and  after  being  separated  from  hit  leader 
during  foggy  weather  this  officer  reached  the  Alaskan  coast  and 
eiploted  a  considerable  ilretch  of  it.  Ijeutenant  Waul  and 
William  Steller,  a  natuialist,  left  at  the  head  oi  Bering's  party 
after  bis  death,  by  their  lesearcheg  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
important  fur  trade  of  these  waten.  The  Aleutian  Islands 
gradually  became  known  in  the  pURuit  of  this  tnde,  through 
Michael  Novidiikov  (174:)  and  hit  lucceisoci,  and  it  was  not 
until  Captala  James  Cook,  working  from  the  aouth,  eiplored 
the  sea  and  itiaii  in  r778  that  the  tide  of  discoveiy  set  farther 
northward. 

BBRIHO  SEA  AKBITRATION.  The  important  Cihery 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Utdted  Suta,  which 
wai  doted  by  this  arbitration,  arose  in  the  following  drcum- 

1n  the  year  1S67  the  United  Stales  government  bad  purchased 
from  Rusua  all  her  territorial  rights  in  Alaska  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  The  boundary  between  the  two  powers,  as  laid  down 
by  the  treaty  for  purchase,  was  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of 
Bering  Strait  south-west  to  a  point  midway  between  the 
AleulianandKomandorskilsiandsdividing  Bering  Seainto  two 
parts,  of  which  the  brger  was  on  the  American  side  of  this  line. 
This  paction  included  the  PribiloE  Islands,  which  are  the  prin- 
dpal  breeding-grounds  of  the  seals  fre<;ucnllng  tliose  seas.  By 
certain  acts  of  congress,  passed  between  ]S6fl  and  rS7j,  the 
killing  of  seals  was  prohibited  upon  the  islands  of  the  Fribiloff 
group  and  in  "  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  *'  except  upon  certain 
apeclGed  conditions,    No  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 

rights  of  killing  seals  upon  these  islands  was  leased  by  the  United 
Slates  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  upon  conditions 
limiting  tbe  numbers  to  be  taken  annually,  and  otherwise  pro- 
viding for  their  protection.  As  early  as  1872  tbe  operations  of 
foreign  sealers  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe  United  Stales 


lOf  sc 


a  to  have 


passages  betireen  the  Al< 
diction  beyond  tbe  three-mile  limit  appears  to  have  been  put 
forward.  On  the  iith'of  March  rSSi,  honevcr,  the  acting 
secretary  of  the  United  Sutes  treasury,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
asking  for  an  interpretation  oE  the  words  "  waters  adjareot 
thereto  "  in  the  acts  of  i863  and  1S73,  staled  that  all  the  waters 
east  of  the  boundary  line  were  considered  to  be  within  the  waters 
el  Alaska  lerritory.  In  March  1886  this  letter  wis  communi- 
tated  to  the  Snn  Fiandsco  customs  by  Mr  Daniel  Manning, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  for  publication.  In  the  tame  summer 
three  British  sealcn,  the  "  Caroleni,"  "  Onward "  and 
"  Thomloa,"  were  captured  by  an  American  revenue  cutter 
6d  m.  from  land.  They  were  condemned  by  the  district 
judge  on  the  express  ground  that  they  had  been  sealing  within 
the  limita  of  Alaska  territory.  Diplomatic  representations 
followed,  and  in  order  for  release  was  issued,  but  in  1BS7  further 
captures  were  made  and  were  judicially  supported  upon  tbe  same 
grounds.    Tbc  respective  positions  takec  up  by  the  two  govern. 


ie  secured  by  international  arrangement,  llie  tintisli  pma- 
Bent  lepudUted  the  dairn  of  light,  but  were  willing  to  negotiate 
ipon  the  questioD  of  interoatiatial  regulation.  Between  1U7 
ind  iSga  negotiations  were  carried  00  between  Rnssi*,  Great 


seat  ni 

to  the  United  Slates,  and  the  Komandoiski  group,  which  be- 
longsd  to  Russia,  Consequently  to  prohibit  pelagic  seahef 
would  have  been  to  eidude  Canada  from  the  industry.  Ibe 
United  States,  nevertheless,  insisted  that  such  ptobibiiim  ws 
indiipenaable  on  the  grounds— (1)  that  pelagic  sealing  involitd 
the  destruction  of  brHding  stock,  because  it  was  piacikaQy  lot- 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  male  and  female  seal  wbea 
in  tbe  water;  {ai  that  it  was  unnecessarily  wasteful,  inasaibch 
large  proportion  of  tbe  teals  so  killed  were  lost.     On  tbeotba 


band 
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ioation  of  seals  had  been  the  result  of  operatiOBS  npn 
land,  and  had  never  been  caused  by  sealing  ctdusivefy  peltgi^ 
The  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  and  tbe  United  &ales  fdl 
hack  upon  their  claim  ol  right.    In  June  iSgo  it  wss  leponnl 

piDcecd  to  Beting  Sea.    Sir  Jdian  Pauccefele,  the  Brilis& 

ambassador  at  Wathingion,  having  failed  to  obtain  an  aasiuMice 
that  British  vessels  would  not  be  interfered  wiib,  laid  a  bisal 
protest -before  tbe  United  States  government. 

Thereupon  followed  a  diplomatic  controversy,  in  the  coone 
of  which  the  United  States  developed  the  conleotiODS  ■UA 
were  afterwards  laid  before  the  (ribuiul  of  arbiiiatioa.  Tie 
claim  that  Bering  Sea  was  mare  ciaHsitm  was  abBodooed,  Iml  it 
was  asserted  that  Russia  had  formerly  eaercisrd  thereiii  rights 
of  eidusive  jurisdiction  which  had  passed  to  the  United  Slats, 
and  they  rehed  utter  aJr'd  upon  the  ukase  of  lAir,  by  which  iKeigB 
vessels  had  been  forbidden  to  approach  within  100  IiaHaD  mHa 

Britain  that  this  ukase  had  been  the  subject  of  protest  both  br 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  ihatby  treatiessimilir 
in  their  terms,  made  between  Russia  and  each  of  tbe  pfotcsdaf 
powers,  Russia  bad  agreed  that  their  subjects  should  not  lie 
troubled  or  molested  in  navigating  nr  fishing  in  any  part  ot  tke 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  American  answer  was  that  tbe  Pacific  Ocean 
did  not  include  Bering  Sea.  They  also  claimed  an  iarensl  ia 
the  fur  seals,  involving  the  right  to  protect  tbem  outside  tbe 
three-mile  limit.  In  August  iSgo  Lord  Salisbury  proposed  tlat 
the  question  at  issue  should  be  submitted  10  arbitration.    Thb 

Gillespie  Blaine,  on  tbe  understanding  that  certain  tpedhc 
points,  which  be  indicated,  should  be  bid  before  the  artjlniea. 
On  the  391b  of  February  i8gi  a  definitive  treaty  was  sigBed  at 
Washington.  Each  power  was  to  name  two  artutratorv  and 
the  president  of  the  French  Republic,  tbe  king  of  Italy.  Ibe  Lag 
ol  Norway  and  Sweden  were  each  to  name  one.  Tlie  psistl 
submitted  were  as  follows: — (1)  ""  -  ■  '  ...-.-- 
in  the  sea  now  known  at  Bering  S( 
in  the  seal  fisheries  therein,  did  Kus! 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  Sutes.' 
(1)  How  far  were  her  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fisheries 
recogoiMd  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain?  L5)  Was  the  body 
of  water  now  known  as  Bering  Sea  induded  in  ihe  fJuase 
"  Padfic  Ocean,"  u  used  in  the  treaty  of  igij  between  Grejl 
Britain  and  Russia,  and  what  rights,  if  any,  in  Beting  Sea  were 
held  eidusivcly  eterciwd  by  Russia  after  the  ttid  inaly' 
(4)  Did  not  all  the  righu  of  Russia  as  to  juriidictloD  aitd  u  la 
the  test  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea  east  of  the  water  bovDdaiy,  in  the 
treaty  txtweea  the  Uulcd  Sutes  and  Russia  d  tha  joth  gl 


St  exdiBivr  righrt 


/  / 


barons  against  Ring  John,  his  castle  was  taken  into  the  king's 
hands.  Seizin,  however,  was  granted  in  xaao  to  Thomas  his 
brother  and  heir,  but  the  estate  was  again  forfeit  in  the  next 
generation  for  a  new  defection,  although  the  wind  of  the  royal 
displeasure  was  tempered  by  the  fact  that  Isabel  de  Creoun, 
wife  of  Maurice,  lord  of  Berkeley,  was  the  king's  near  kins- 
woman. Thomas,  son  of  Maurice,  was  allowed  to  succeed  his 
father  in  the  lands,  and,  having  a  writ  of  summons  to  parlia> 
ment  in  1295,  he  is  reckoned  the  first  hereditary  baron  of  the 
line. 

Even  in  the  age  of  chivalry  the  lords  of  Berkeley  were  notable 
warriors.  Thomas,  who  as  a  lad  had  ridden  on  the  barons' 
side  at  Evesham,  followed  the  king's  wars  for  half  a  century  of 
his  long  life,  flying  his  banner  at  Falkirk  and  at  Bannockbum, 
in  which  fight  he  was  taken  by  the  Scots.  His  seal  of  arms  is 
among  those  attached  to  the  famous  letter  of  remonstrance 
addressed  by  the  barons  of  England  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
Maurice,  his  son,  joined  the  confederation  against  the  two 
Despensers,  and  lay  in  prison  at  Wallingford  until  his  death  in 
1326,  the  queen's  party  gaining  the  upper  hand  too  late  to  release 
him.  But  as  the  queen  passed  by  Berkeley  on  her  way  to  seixe 
Bristol,  she  gave  back  the  castle,  which  had  been  kept  by  the 
younger  Despenser,  to  Thomas,  the  prisoner's  heir,  who,  with 
Sir  John  Mautravers,  soon  received  in  his  hold  the  deposed  king 
brought  thither  secretly.  The  chroniclers  agree  that  Thomas 
of  Berkeley  had  no  part  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  whom  he 
treated  kindly.  It  was  when  Thomas  wasaway  from  thecastlc  that 
Mautravers  and  Gournay  made  an  end  of  their  charge.  Through 
the  providence  of  this  Thomas  the  Berkeley  estates  were  saved 
to  the  male  line  of  his  house,  a  fine  levied  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  Edw&rd  III.  so  settling  them.  Thomas  of  Berkeley 
fought  at  Crecy  and  Calais,  bringing  six  knights  and  thirty-two 
squires  to  the  siege  in  his  train,  with  thirty  mounted  archers 
and  two  hundred  men  on  foot.  His  son  and  heir-apparent, 
Maurice  of  Berkeley,  was  the  hero  of  a  misadventure  recorded 
by  Froissart,  who  tells  how  a  young  English  knight,  displaying 
his  banner  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  Poitiers,  rode  after 
a  flying  Picard  squire,  by'  whom  he  was  grievously  wounded 
and  held  to  ransom.  Froissart  errs  in  describing  this  knight 
as  Thomas,  lord  of  Berkeley,  for  the  covenant  made  in  1360 
for  the  wlcase  of  Maurice  is  still  among  the  Berkeley  muniments, 
the  ransom  being  stated  at  £1080. 

Being  by  his  mother  a  nephew  of  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  the  paramour  of  Queen  Isabel,  Maurice  Berkeley  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh  Despenser,  the  younger  of 
Edward  II.'s  favourites  and  the  intruder  in  Berkeley  Castle. 
With  his  son  and  heir  Thomas  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  parliament  for  the  deposing  of  Richard  II.  and 
a  warden  of  the  Welsh  marches  who  harried  Owen  of  Glendower, 
the  direct  male  line  of  Robert  fitz  Harding  failed,  and  but  for 
the  settlement  of  the  estates  Berkeley  would  have  passed  from 
the  family.  On  this  Thomas's  death  in  1417  Elizabeth,  his 
daughter  and  heir,  and  her  husband,  Richard  Bcauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick,  the  famous  traveller,  statesman  and  jouster, 
seized  Berkeley  Castle.  Earl  and  countess  only  withdrew  after 
James  Berkeley,  the  nephew  and  heir  male,  had  livery  of  his 
lands  by  the  purchased  aid  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester.  But 
the  Beauchamps  returned  more  than  once  to  vain  attacks  on 
the  stout  walls  of  Berkeley,  and  a  quarrel  of  two  generations 
ended  with  the  pitched  battle  of  Nibley  Green.  Fought  between 
the  retainers  of  William,  Lord  Berkeley,  son  of  James,  and 
those  who  followed  Thomas  Talbot,  Viscount  Lisle,  grandson 
of  the  illustrious  Talbot  and  great-grandson  of  the  countess  of 
Warwick,  this  was  the  last  private  battle  on  English  ground 
between  two  feudal  lords.  Young  Lisle  was  shot  under  the 
beaver  by  an  arrow,  and  the  feud  ended  with  his  death,  all 
claims  of  his  widow  being  settled  with  an  annuity  of  £xoo.  Bitter 
as  was  the  long  quarrel,  it  kept  the  Berkeleys  from  casting  their 
interest  into  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  which  most  of  their 
fellows  of  the  andent  baronage  sank  and  disappeared. 

The  victorious  Lord  Berkeley,  whose  children  died  young,  was 
on  ill  terms  with  his  next  brother,  and  made  havoc  of  the  great 


Berkeley  estates  by  grants  to  the  Crown  and  the  royal  boose* 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  certain  empty  titl^.  Edvjrd 
IV.  gave  him  a  viscount's  patent  in  1481,  and  Richard  IIL 
created  him  earl  of  Nottingham  in  1483.  His  oompboence 
extending  to  the  new  dynasty,  Henry  VTI.  inade  him  eaii  marshal 
in  1485  and  marquess  of  Berkeley  in  14S7.  For  this  last  patent 
he,  by  a  settlement  following  a  recovery  suffered,  gave  the  king 
and  his  heirs  male  Berkeley  Castle  and  all  that  remained  to  hira 
of  his  ancestors'  lands,  enjoying  for  his  two  remainioig  yean  a 
bare  life  interesL  At  his  death  in  1491  the  king  took  p«*»««^««"». 
bringing  his  queen  with  him  on  a  visit  to  Berkeley. 

Here  follows  a  curious  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Berfcdqr 
peerage.  When  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  died  in  14x7,  it  mii^t 
have  been  presumed  that  his  dignity  would  descend  to  his  fadr, 
the  countess  of  Warwick.  Nevertheless,  his  nephew  aod  hdr 
male  was  summoned  as  a  baron  from  1421,  apparently  by  reuoa 
of  his  tenure  of  the  castle  and  its  lands.  When  the  marquess  of 
Berkeley  was  dead  without  surviving  issue,  the  castle  haviag 
passed  to  the  crown,  Maurice,  the  brother  and  hdr,  had  bo 
summons.  Yet  this  Maurice's  son,  another  Maurice,  had  a 
summons  as  a  baron,  although  not  "  with  the  room  ia  the 
parliament  chamber  that  the  lords  of  Beriieley  had  of  <^  time." 
The  old  precedence  was  restored  when  Thomas,  brother  and  hn 
of  this  bieiron,  was  summoned.  This  Thomas,  who  had  a  coo- 
mand  at  Flodden,  held  his  ancestors'  castle  as  coastabk  for 
the  king.  A  final  remainder  under  the  marquess's  settknast 
brought  back  castle  and  lands  on  the  failure  in  1553  of  the  heits 
male  of  the  body  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Henry,  Lord  Berkeley,  had 
special  livery  of  them  in  his  minority.  Yet  althou^  seized  of 
the  castle  he  took  a  lower  seat  in  the  pariiament  house  than  did 
his  grandfather  who  was  not  so  seized,  being  givm  place  after 
Abergavenny,  Audley  and  Strange. 

By  these  things  we  may  sec  that  peerage  law  in  old  tise 
rested  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  and  upon  no  asoertaiaed 
and  unvarying  custom.  Of  the  power  behind  that  pleasure  thb 
Henry,  Lord  Berkeley,  had  one  sharp  reminder.  Ht  was,  Vkt 
most  of  his  line,  a  keen  sportsman,  and,  returning  to  Beridejr 
to  find  that  a  royal  visit  had  made  great  slaughter  amoag  hh 
deer,  he  showed  his  resentment  by  dii^>arking  Beikdey  P»rL 
Thereat  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  him  a  warning  in  round  Todtf 
fashion.  Let  him  beware,  she  wrote,  for  the  earl  of  Leicester 
coveted  the  castle  by  the  Severn. 

At  the  Restoration,  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  who  had  been  oee 
of  the  commissioners  to  invite  Charies  II.'s  return  from  the 
Hague,  petitioned  for  a  higher  place  in  parliament,  Haimii^  4 
barony  by  right  of  tenure  before  1 295,  but  his  daim  was  sikaced 
by  his  advancement  on  September  xi,  X679,  to  be  viscocBt  d 
Dursley  and  earl  of  Berkeley.  James,  the  3rd  earl,  an  active 
sea  captain  who  was  all  but  lost  in  company  with  Sir  Ckwdesk; 
Shovel,  became  knight  of  the  Garter  and  lord  high  admiral  ai^ 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Channel,  he  and  his  house  being  kva) 
supporters  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

The  last  and  most  curious  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Berkley 
honours  was  opened  by  Frederick  Augustus,  the  5th  eari  of 
Berkeley  (1745-1810).  This  peer  married  at  Lambeth,  oo  the 
1 6th  of  May  1796,  one  Mary  Cole,  the  daughter  of  a  small 
tradesman  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  with  whom  he  had  already 
lived  for  several  years,  several  children  having  been  bom  to  thea. 
In  order  to  legitinuitize  the  issue  bom  before  the  mairixgc,  the 
earl  in  x8ox  made  declaration  of  an  earlier  marriage  contraard 
privately  at  Berkeley  in  x  785.  On  his  death  in  x8x  i  tlw  valK£ty 
of  this  alleged  marriage  was  tested  by  the  committee  of  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  showix  without  doubt  that  the 
evidence  for  it,  a  parish  register  entry,  was  a  forgery. 

Under  the  wUl  of  his  father.  Colonel  William  Berkdey,  the 
eldest  illegitimate  son,  had  the  castle  aiul  estates,  and  on  the 
failure  of  his  claim  to  the  earldom  he  demanded  a  writ  of  sommoss 
as  a  baron  by  reason  of  his  tenure  of  the  castle.  No  jfindgmeai 
was  given  in  the  matter,  the  king  in  council  having  dedaxcd  ia 
1669  that  baronies  by  tenure  were  "  not  in  being  aiKi  so  xkA  fet 
to  be  revived."  But  Colonel  Berkeley's  political  infiocnce 
afterwards  procured  him  (183 1)  a  peerage  as  Lord  Segrave  oi 


Hebrew  lecturer  and  senior  proctor  at  the  university.  The 
following  year  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  Swift's  Vanessa,  left  him  half 
her  property.  It  would  appear  that  be  had  only  met  her  once 
at  dinner.  In  1724  he  was  nominated  to  the  rich  deanery  of 
Deny,  but  had  hardly  been  appointed  before  he  was  using  every 
effort  to  resign  it  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  scheme  of 
founding  a  college  in  the  Bermudas,  and  extending  its  benefits 
to  the  Americans.  With  infinite  exertion  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  government  a  promise  of  £  30,000,  and  after  four  years 
spent  in  preparation,  sailed  in  September  1728,  accompanied 
by  some  friends  and  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  Judge  Forster,  whom 
he  had  married  in  the  preceding  month.  Three  years  of  quiet 
retirement  and  study  were  q>ent  in  Rhode  Island,  but  it  gradu- 
ally became  apparent  that  government  would  never  hand  over 
the  promised  grant,  and  Berkeley  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
cherished  plan.  Soon  after  his  return  he  published  the  fruits  of 
his  studies  in  Alcipkron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher  (1733),  a  finely 
written  work  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  critically  examining  the 
various  forms  of  free-thinking  in  the  age,  and  bringing  forward 
in  antithesis  to  them  his  own  theory,  which  shows  all  nature  to 
be  the  language  of  God.  In  1734  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Cloyne.  "Die  same  year,  in  his  i4  ndystt  he  attacked  the  higher 
mathematics  as  leading  to  freethinking;  this  involved  him  in 
a  hot  controversy.  The  Querist,  a  practical  work  in  the  form 
of  questions  on  what  would  now  be  called  social  or  economical 
philosophy,  appeared  in  three  parts,  1735,  i736>  i737*  ^  ^744 
was  published  the  Siris^  partly  occasioned  by  the  controversy 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  tar-water  in  cases  of  small-pox,  but  rising 
far  above  the  circumstance  from  which  it  took  its  rise,  and 
revealing  hidden  depths  in  the  Berkcleian  metaphysics.  In 
1 751  his  eldest  son  died,  and  in  1752  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Oxford  for  the  sake  of  his  son  George,  who  was  studying 
there.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  family  on  the 
Z4th  of  January  1753,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

In  the  ohilosophies  of  Descartes  and  Locke  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion had  Dccn  directed  to  the  idea  of  matter,  which  was  held  to  be 
the  abstract,  unperceived  background  of  real  experience,  and  was 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  our  iceas  of  external  things  through  its 
action  on  the  sentient  mind.  Knowledge  being  limited  to  the  ideas 
produced  could  never  extend  to  the  unperceived  matter,  or  substance, 
or  cause  which  produced  them,  and  it  became  a  problem  for  specu- 
lative science  to  determine  the  grounds  for  the  very  belief  m  its 
existence.  Philosophy  seemed  about  to  end  in  scepticism  or  in 
materialism.  Now  Berkeley  put  this  whole  problem  m  a  new  light 
by  pointing  out  a  preliminary  question.  BdTore  we  deduce  results 
from  such  abstract  ideas  as  cause,  substance,  matter,  we  must  ask 
what  in  reality  do  these  mean — what  is  the  actual  content  of  con- 
sciousness which  corresponds  to  these  words?  Do  not  all  these 
ideas,  when  held  to  represent  something  which  exists  absolutely 
aoart  from  all  knowledge  of  it,  involve  a  contradiction?  In  putting 
this  question,  not  less  than  in  answering  it,  consists  Berkeley's 
originality  as  a  philosopher.  The  essence  of  the  answer  is  that  the 
umvene  is  inconceivable  apart  from  mind — that  existence,  as  such, 
denotes  conscious  spirits  and  the  objects  of  consciousness.  Matter 
and  external  things,  in  so  far  as  they  are  thought  to  have  an  exist- 
ence beyond  the  circle  of  consciousness,  are  impossible,  inconceiv- 
able. External  things  are  things  known  to  us  in  immediate  per- 
ception. To  this  conclusion  Berkeley  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  been  led  by  the  train  of  reflection  that  naturally  conducts  to 
subjective  or  egoistic  idealism.  It  is  impossible  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  self-consciousness;  whatever  words  I  use,  whatever 
notions  I  have,  must  refer  to  and  find  their  meaning  in  facts  of  con- 
sciousness. But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  or  even  the  principal 
part  of  Berkeley's  philosophy;  it  is  essentially  a  theory  of  causality, 
and  this  is  brought  out  gradually  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties 
in  the  first  solution  of  tnc  early  problem.  To  merely  subjective 
idealism,  sense  percepts  differ  from  ideas  of  imagination  in  degree, 
not  in  kind;  both  belong  to  the  individual  mind.  To  Berkeley, 
however,  the  difference  is  fundamental ;  sense  ideas  are  not  due  to 
our  own  activity;  they  must  therefore  be  produced  by  some  other 
will — by  the  divine  intelligence.  Sense  experience  is  thus  the  con- 
stant action  upon  our  minds  of  supreme  active  intellect,  and  is  not 
the  consequence  of  dead  inert  matter.  It  might  appear,  therefore, 
that  sensiole  things  had  an  objective  existence  in  the  mind  of  God; 
that  an  idea  so  soon  as  it  pasf«s  out  of  our  consciousness  passes  into 
that  of  God.  This  is  an  interpretation,  frequently  and  not  without 
•ome  justice,  put  upon  Berkeley's  own  expression.    But  it  is  not  a 


or  such  as  our  experience  has  taught  us  would  be  feit  in  coajanctkxi 
with  these.  Our  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  thing  may  therefore  be  said 
to  mean  assurance  that  this  association  in  our  roiods  between  actual 
and  possible  sensations  is  somehow  guaranteed.  Further.  Berkeley's 
own  theory  would  never  permit  him  to  speak  of  possible  sm«arinB\ 
meaning  by  that  the  ideas  of  sensations  called  up  to  our  minds  by 
present  experience.  He  could  never  have  hdd  that  these  afforded 
any  explanation  of  the  permanent  existence  of  real  obiecta.  His 
theory  is  quite  distinct  from  this,  which  really  amouats  to  nothiag 
more  than  subjective  idealism.  External  things  are  produoed  by 
the  will  of  the  divine  intelligence;  they  are  caused,  ana  caused  ia  a 
regular  order;  there  exists  in  the  divine  mind  archetypes,  of  wtiA 
sense  experience  may  be  said  to  be  the  realiration  in  our  finite  wieds. 
Our  belief  in  the  permanence  of  something  which  corresponds  to  the 
association  in  our  minds  of  actual  and  pMsible  sensations  meaas 
belief  in  the  orderliness  of  nature;  and  thai  is  fnerelyassuraiice  that 
the  universe  is  pervaded  and  regulated  by  mind.  Pbysical  science 
is  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  mcipher  the  divine  ideas  which  find 


realization  in  our  limited  experience,  in  trying  to  interpiet  the  divine 
language  of  which  natural  things  are  the  wmrds  and  letters,  and  ia 


stnving  to  bring  human  conceptions  into  harmony  with  the  dim 
thoughts.  Instead,  therefore,  of  fate  or  necessity  or  matter,  or  tke 
unknown,  a  living,  active  mind  is  looked  upon  as  the  centre  aad 
spring  of  the  umverse,  and  this  is  the  essence  of  the  Bctkekiaa 
metaphysics. 

The  deeper  aspects  of  Berkeley's  new  thought  have  been  afanast 
universalljr  neglected  or  misunacratood.  Of  his  spiritval  empiri- 
cism one  side  only  has  been  accepted  by  later  thinkers,  and  looked 
upon  as  the  whole.  The  subjective  mechanism  of  aasociatioo  whkb 
with  Berkeley  is  but  part  of  the  true  explanation,  and  is  dependrsK 
on  the  objective  realization  in  the  divine  mind,  has  been  receivsd 
as  in  itself  a  satisfactory  theory.  Sunt  Cogitaticnes  has  beoi  regarded 
by  thinkers  who  profess  themsdves  Berkeleians  as  the  oae 
proposition  warranted  by  consciousness;  the  empiiidsni  of  his  pfafty 
sopny  has  been  eageriy  welcomed,  while  the  ifMritaal  inmitioB. 
without  which  the  whofe  is  to  Berkeley  meaningleas,  has  been  ax 
aside.  For  this  he  is  himself  in  no  small  measure  to  Uame.  The 
deeper  spiritual  intuition,  present  from  the  first,  was  only  faroaght 
into  clear  relief  in  order  to  meet  difficulties  in  the  earUer  stateneats. 
and  the  extension  of  the  intuition  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  ow 
own  consciousness,  which  completdy  removes  his  poostion  frara 
mere  subjectivism,  rests  on  foundations  uncritically  aasuiDcd,  aad 
at  first  sight  irreconcilable  with  certain  positions  of  his  systtia. 
The  necessity  and  universality  of  the  judgments  of  caucafity  aad 
substantiality  are  taken  for  granted;  and  there  b  no  iavestiptioa 
of  the  place  held  by  these  notions  in  the  mental  consdtntioQ.  The 
relation  between  the  divine  mind  and  finite  inteiUgeace.  at  first 
thought  as  that  of  acent  and  recipient,  is  complicated  and  obacoe 
when  the  necessity  Tor  explaining  the  permanence  of  real  thaao 
comes  forward.  The  divine  archetypes,  according  to  wbich  sens« 
experience  is  regulated  and  in  which  it  finds  Its  teal  objectivity,  sre 
different  in  kind  from  mere  sense  ideas,  and  the  quest' 


whether  in  these  we  have  not  again  the  "  things  as  they  are. 

He  leaves  it 


Berkeley  at  first  so  contemptuously  dismissed, 
determined  whether  or  not  our  knowledge  of  sense  thia^  which  is 
never  entirely  presentative,  involves  some  leferenoe  to  this  objectrw 
course  of  nature  or  thought  of  the  divine  mind.  And  if  so^  «4at 
is  the  nature  of  the  notions  necessarily  implied  in  the  simplest 
ledge  of  a  thing,  as  distinct  from  mere  sense  fcding?  That  ia  I 
ing  objects  certain  thoughts  are  implied  which  are  not 
or  their  copies  is  at  times  dimly  seen  by  Berkeky  himself;  bat  he 
was  content  to  propound  a  question  with  regard  to  those  notrn** 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  merely  Locke's  idieas  of  relatioo.  Ssch 
ideas  of  relation  are  in  truth  the  stumbling-block  in  Lode's  phio- 
sophy,  and  Berkeley's  empiricism  is  equally  far  from  accoontiqg  lor 
them. 

With  all  these  defects,  however,  Berkeley's  new  ( 
a  distinct  stage  of  progress  in  human  thought.    His 

the  history  otspeculation  may  be  seen  from  the  simple  < _ 

that  the  difficulties  or  obscurities  in  his  scheme  are  really  the  poiats 
on  which  later  philosophy  has  turned.  He  once  for  afl  lifted  the 
probfem  of  metaphysics  to  a  higher  level,  and,  in  coojanctioa  wdb 
his  successor,  Hume,  determined  the  form  into  which  laser  oaeta- 
physical  questions  have  been  thrown. 

Bibliography. — ^The  standard  edition  of  Berkley's  works  n  that 
of  A.  Campbell  Fraser  in  4  vols.  (i.-iii.  Worksi  iv.  Li/«,  LtUen  gad 
Dissertation)  published  by  the  Garendon  Press  (1871);  tfaisedick«k 
revised  throughout  and  largely  re-written,  was  re-published  t^  the 
same  author  (1901).  Anothercomplete  edition  edited  byO.  ^—p*-**. 
with  a  biographkral  dcetch  by  A.  J.  Balfour,  and  a  usefnl  famit> 
graphical  summary,  appeared  in  1897-1898.  Prof.  Fraser  also  psb- 
Ushed  an  excellent  voluine  of  selections  fsth  ed.,  1899K  and  a 
short  general  account  in  a  volume  on  Berkeley  in  the  Btmcizmed 
Phitos.  Class.  For  Berkeley's  theonr  of  vision  see  ">^*i"<«  ef 
psychology  («.f.  G.  F.  Stout,  Wm.  James);  for  his  ethical 
H.  Sidgwick,  HisL  of  Ethics  (Sth  ed..  1903):  A.  Bain,  ifcnial 


day  a(  HiJyroocl.  The  desccndanti  of  the  Berkelty  I»niily  rtill 
hold  the  nunor  and  tevm.  Beikeley  Cutle  wu  the  scene  of  the 
dtBlh  of  Edward  11.  The  king  was  at  llnl  entnuted  ID  tht  cxce 
y»  4ho,  being  considered  too  tcnient,  wasohliged 


to  give  I 


Ttie  toim  hi 


ir  John  Man 


u  Bovemed  by  a  mayor  and 
twelve  aiaermen,  out  by  1864  their  privileges  had  become  merely 
nominal,  and  (he  corporalion  was  dissolved  in  iSJj  under  the 
Municipal  Corpoiatians  Act.  Beikeley  wis  lonnuty  noted  (oi 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  but  the  trade  had  decreased  by 
the  i6lh  CEntury,  for  Lctinil.  writing  about  isio,  siyi  "  the 
lonn  of  Beikeley  it  no  great  thing,  ...  It  hath  very  much 
oMuiKed  and  yei  lomewhit  doth  clothing." 

See  John  FiAcr.  Hijtoy  of  Btrttltt  (1*64). 

BERKHAHPSTEAD  (GaEaT  BEKKEAUFsnjifi),  ■  market 
lovn  in  the  Watford  parliamentary  division  of  Hertfordshire, 
Engbnd,  iS  m.  N.W.  (com  London  by  the  London  &  Norlh- 
Weslecn  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  ;i40.  It  lies 
frieosanlly  in  the  narrow  well-wooded  valley  oi  the  Bulboume, 
and  is  close  to  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  The  church  of  St 
Peter,  a  large  cruciform  structure,  eihibils  all  the  Gothic  styles, 
and  earlier  Icagments  are  traceable.  There  are  several  brasses 
of  interest.  The  poci  William  Cowper  was  bom  ui  (he  rectory 
In  I7JI,  The  large  grammar  school  is  a  foundation  of  1S41. 
Suaw-plaiting  and  the  manufacture  of  small  nooden  wares  are 
theprincipalindi 


and  reputation  less  than  anything  but  hit  underataoding."  Hi 
married  Elizabeth,  daughiei  and  oi-heit  of  Williun.  earl  d 
Exeter,  bywhom  he  had  nine  sons  and  four  diughlen.  Of  tbot 
Charles  succeeded  him  aa  ind  carl  of  Bcrkihice:  Thomas  ■«• 
ceedcd  the  lattery  and  Philip  wis  aiKrstor  of  John.  Tjlh  ori 
of  Suffolk  and  St)i  eacl  o{  Berkshire,  and  so  of  the  laUc  eark  a 
SuRalk  and  Berkshire. 

BEBK5HIRB  labbreviatcd  Berki.  pronounced  Baikikiri\,  t 
southern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  OiIord^iiT  i^ 
Buckinghamshire,  E.  by  Surrey,  5.  by  Hamtohire,  W.  by  Wili- 
ibire,  and  N.W.  (or  ashort  distance  by  Cloucesteishirc  Iism 
is  711.9  tq.  m.  Its  entire  northern  boundary  is  formed  b)  ik 
river  Thames,  in  (he  baain    '    ■■  -     ■       -"- 


sliiM 


by  the  Cole  stream,  which  here  for 
county  boundary,  extends  past  Faringdon  and  culmiriales  id  i 
height  over  Joo  ft.  it  Cumnor  Hurst,  which,  with  WyiWi  BUI. 
fdls  a  deep  northward  bend  of  the  Thames,  and  oveiiocis  tk 
city  of  Oifotd  from  [he  weat.  The  range  sepniBlea'thiThaBiB 
valley  from  (he  Vale  of  White  Horse  which  a  traversed  in  ^ 
small  river  Ock,  and  bounded  on  the  «u(h  by  a  line  of'kui 
known  ti  Ihe  White  Hone  Hills  or  Berkshire  Doani,  cftll> 
wooded  along  their  base,  and  rising  sharply  to  bAic  tooadr^ 


n  White  Hors 


Hill 


1  thei 


Iragmei 


sof  wi 


Ther 


.  idtorflerkhai 
rom  Little  Beckhampslead  near  Hitfield  in  this  coui 
Berkhatupstead  (Bcochhamstede,  Berchehamttedi 
oubtedly  of  '  .    _  .  . 


filty-tv 


at  Ihe  t 


cof  tl 


Conq 


.,S6     1 


eory  II.  granted  the  : 
laws  and  customs  as  (hey  had  in  the  time  ol  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  that  they  should  he  quit  of  toll  thtovghoul  England, 
Normandy,  Aquitaine  and  Anjou.  Beikhampstead  rose  to 
importance  with  its  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Robert,  count  of  Moclain,  and  when  the  castle  fell  into  ruin 


nty  a  height  oT  8j6  It.  is  reached.    The  line  ol  these  hils  a 

tinucd  north-eastward  by  the  Chiltecn  Hills  in  Oxrordifairc. 

a  division  between  the  two  is  made  by  Ihe  TliamB  b  1 

row  viUey  or  gap  at  Coring.    Southward  the  Dona  in 

red  with  deep  narrow  valleya,  the  chief  of  which  are  Ihona 

Lamboum  and  the  Fang.    The  last  stream  runs  tasmnl 

Tlly  10  the  Thames;  but  the  Lamboum  and  others  join  :hr 

Rennet,  which  dtains  a  beautiful  sylvan  valley  toIbeThiB»ii 

Another  line  of  downs  dosely  confines  the  iile  a 

Che  south  from  Newbury  upwards,  and  alihovgh  th: 

greater  part  of  these  does  not  (all  within  the  county,  ibcir  hi^ira 

point,  Inkpen  Beacon  (1011  I1-).  does  so.    The  Enboene  stmt. 

rising  here,  and  Aowing  parallel  to  the  Ken 


oclh   t 


e  the  n 


618,  h 


r,  the 


burgesses 

wars  the  corporate  body  began  tofail  through  poverty,  and  in  (he 

members  to  palliament  in  1310  and  again  in  lijSand  iMirbut 
were  never  repcesenled  again..  Before  the  ijth  century  (he 
burgesses  held  a  weekly  matkei  on  Sunday  and  a  yearly  fair  on 
St  James's  day,  but  in  111S  Henry  Til.  altered  the  market  day 
to  Monday.  Roofing  riles  were  manufactured  in  Berkhampsteid 
a>  early  as  the  rjlh  century,  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  making 


)F  [.587-1M9), 


as  the  chief 
BBRKSHIRB.  THONM  BOWABD, 

ind  son  oi  Thomas  Howard,  isl  eirlt 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Knevel,  Kt.,  widow  of  Richard  Rich', 
was  baptized  on  the  gth  of  October  15SJ.  He  succeeded  to  hia 
mother's  eslate  of  Charlton  in  Wnishire,  was  creaied  K.B.  in 
1605,  became  master  of  the  horse  to  Prince  Charles,  and  was 
created  Loid  Howard  of  ChaTlIon  and  Viscount  Andover  in  1&13, 
K.C.  in  itrn.  and  eart  of  Berkshire  in  1616.  In  i6}4  he  was 
chosen  high  steward  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  a 
CDnnni^Loncr  for  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Ripon  in  1640,  and 
accompanirrd  the  king  to  York  in  164:.  While  attempting  to 
ciecute  the  king's  commission  of  array  in  Oxfordshire  in  August 
he  was  taken  ptisonct  by  Hampdenat  WatUngton  and  imprisoned 
in  (he  Tower,  but  after  being  censured  by  the  Lords  was  liberated 


Wales,  a  post  for  1 


boundary.  Between  Reading  and  Windsor  the  Thames 
a  northward  bend,  post  Henley  and  Mailow,  in  (be  form  01  iLfi 
sides  of  a  square.  Within  the  bend  slight  hills  border  ibcirvTr, 
but  south  of  these,  and  in  the  Loddon  valley  south  of  RmSat, 
the  county  is  low  and  flat.  In  the  south-east  of  (be  cDuty. 
however,  there  is  a  high  saculy  plateau,  forming  part  at  Bac^o: 
Heath,  over  400  f(.  in  elevation,  and  eitntdiDg  into  Smrcr 
Fit.woods  are  characteristic  oi  this  dislrici,  artd  Donhnrd 
towards  the  Tliamel  extends  the  loyal  pack  of  Wiadscr,  wbxi 
is  magnihcenlly  timbered.  The  proportion  to  Ihe  total  area  1^ 
the  county  which  is  under  woods  is,  however,  by  00  xotan  * 
great  as  in  the  adjacent  coimtics  of  Surrey  and  Himp^-r- 
TheiT  is  fine  trout-fishing  in  the  Kennet  and  some  of  its  feedrtv 
CeoJgn''~-'Phe'dominant  feature  of  the  county,  the  ChiTo: 
and  White  Horse  Hills,  owes  its  form  to  the  Chalk,  which  qandi 
from  Ashbury  and  Hungeriord  on  the  west  to  Ilenlcy  iz^ 
Maidenhead  on  the  east.  In  the  northern  (ace  of  the  eKarpnnl 
we  find  the  Lower  Chalk  with  a  hard  bed,  the  TotteraluK  Stmc. 
on  the  southern  slope  lies  the  Chalk .with.Fli nit.  Al  EbrlsTy 
it  ii  tiuarried  for  the  manufacture  of  whiliog.  At  the  foot  of  tte 
Chalk  escarpment  is  the  Upper  Gteeosand  with  a  narrow  cno 
towards  the  west  which  is  broken  up  into  patches  eista:JCJ 
Looking  northward  from  the  Chilk  hills,  the  low-lyhig  gna^^' 
is  occupied  successively  by  the  Cault  Clay,  the  Ktmmeridge  Ch . . 
and  finally  by  the  Oilord  Cbiy,  which  eilends  beyoBl  '^ 
Thames  into  Oifordshire.  This  low-lying  tract  is  rdievcd  by  11 
elevated  ridge  of  CoraUian  bcdi,  between  the  Rimmeridgt  eh; 
and  the  Cault.    It  exlends  from  near  Fa 


markable  that  none  of  the  great  Berkshire  estates  has  remained 
with  the  same  family  long.  Thomas  Fuller  quaintly  observes 
that  "  the  lands  of  Berkshire  are  very  skittish  and  apt  to  cast 
their  owners."  The  De  la  Poles  succeeded  to  large  estates  by 
a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  son  of  the  poet, 
but  the  family  became  extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  the  estates 
were  alienated.  The  same  fate  befell  the  estates  of  the  Achards, 
the  Fitzwarrens  and  later  the  families  of  Norris  and  Befils. 

llie  natural  advantages  of  this  county  have  always  encouraged 
agricultural  rather  than  commercial  pursuits.  The  soil  is 
especially  adapted  for  sheep-farming,  and  numerous  documents 
testify  to  the  importance  and  prosperity  of  the  wool-trade  in 
the  X  3th  century.  At  first  this  trade  was  confined  to  the  export 
of  the  raw  material,  but  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  the  clothing  industry,  for  which  the  county  afterwards 
became  famous.  This  trade  began  to  decline  in  the  z  7th  century, 
and  in  1641  the  Berkshire  clothiers  complained  of  the  deadness 
of  their  trade  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  ready  money,  attri- 
buting the  same  to  delay  in  the  execution  of  justice.  The  malt- 
ing industry  and  the  timber  trade  also  flourished  in  the  county 
until  the  19th  century.  Agriculturally  considered,  the  Vale  of 
the  White  Horse  is  especially  productive,  and  Camden  speaks 
of  the  great  crops  of  barley  grown  in  the  district. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  to  London,  Berkshire  has  from  early 
times  been  the  scene  of  frequent  military  operations.  The 
earliest  recorded  historical  fact  relating  to  the  county  is  the 
occupation  of  the  district  between  Wallingford  and  Ashbury 
by  Offa  in  758.  In  the  9th  and  loth  centuries  the  county  was 
greatly  impoverished  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  in  871 
the  invaders  were  defeated  by  iEthelwulf  at  Englcficld  and  again 
at  Reading.  During  the  disorders  of  Stephen's  reign  WalUng- 
ford  was  garrisoned  for  Matilda  and  was  the  scene  of  the  final 
treaty  in  1x53.  Meetings  took  place  between  John  and  his 
barons  in  12x3  at  Wallingford  and  at  Reading,  and  in  X2i6 
Windsor  was  besieged  by  the  barons.  At  the  opening  of  the 
civil  war  of  the  17th  century,  the  sheriff,  .on  behalf  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Berkshire,  petitioned  that  the  county  might  be  put 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  here  the  royalists  had  some  of  their 
strongest  garrisons.  Reading  endured  a  ten  days'  siege  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  in  X643,  and  Wallingford  did  not  surrender 
until  X646.    Newbury  was  the  site  of  two  battles  in  1643  and 

1644. 

In  1295,  Berkshire  returned  two  members  to  parliament  for 
the  county  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Reading.  Later  the 
boroughs  of  Newbury,  Wallingford,  Windsor  and  Abingdon 
secured  representation,  and  from  1557  until  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  the  county  was  represented  by  a  total  of  ten  members.  By 
this  act  Abingdon  and  Wallingford  were  each  deprived  of  a 
member,  but  the  county  returned  three  members  instead  of 
two.  Since  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  X885  the  county 
has  returned  three  members  for  three  divisions,  and  Windsor 
and  Reading  return  one  member  each,  the  remaining  boroughs 
having  lost  representation. 

Antiquities.— 'The  remains  of  two  great  Benedictine  monas- 
teries at  Abingdon  and  Reading  are  scanty.  The  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  the  county  is  not  remarkable,  excepting  a  few 
individual  churches.  Thus  for  Norman  work  the  churches  of 
Shellingford  and  Cholscy  may  be  noted,  together  with  the  very 
small  chapel,  of  early  date,  at  Upton  near  Didcot.  The  church 
of  Blewbury  in  the  same  locality  is  in  the  main  transitional 
Norman,  and  retains  some  of  its  original  vaulting.  Of  Early 
English  churches  there  are  several  good  examples,  notably  at 
Uffington,  with  its  unusual  angular-headed  windows,  Buckland 
near  Faringdon,  and  Wantage.  The  tower  of  St  Helen's, 
Abingdon,  well  illustrates  this  period.  The  cruciform  church 
of  Shottesbrooke,  with  its  central  spire,  is  a  beautiful  and  almost 
unaltered  Decorated  building;  and  St  George's  chapel  in 
Windsor  Castle  is  a  superb  specimen  of  Perpendicular  work. 


ea.,  iveaaing,  1730;:  u.  ana  s.  i^jraons,  jxagiia  jfruanma^  vol  l 
Other  works  arc:  Marshall.  Topographical  and  Statistiad  Detatii 
cf  the  County  rf  Berkshire  (London.  1830):  Eari  of  Canama. 
Archaeology  of  Berkshire  (London,  1859);  C.  Kin^  History  of  Berk- 
shire (London,  X887) ;  Lowaley.  Glossary  ojf  Berkshire  Words  (Londcn. 
x888).  and  Index  to  WHls  in  the  Court  of  the  Archdeacom  ^Berkshire. 
1508-1652  (Oxford,  1893);  Victoria  Omtfv  History,  BerkAnt. 
See  also  The  Berhs  Archaeological  Society's  Quarterly  Journal,  aai 
Berhthire  Notes  and  Queries. 

BfiRLAD,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Tntova,  Romanii, 
on  the  river  B^rlad,  which  waters  the  hi^  plains  oi  Eastcra 
Moldavia.  Pop.  (1900)  24,484,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  ait 
Jews.  At  Bdrlad  the  railway  from  Jassy  diverges,  <Kie  bnsdi 
skirting  the  river  Sereth,  the  other  skirtiikg  the  Pruth;  botJb 
reunite  at  Galatt.  Among  a  maze  of  luirrow  and  winding  stretts 
B6rlad  possesses  a  few  good  modem  buildings,  including  a  £ae 
hospital,  administered  by  the  St  Spiridion  Foundatloa  of  Jassj. 
B6rlad  has  manufactures  of  soap  and  candles,  and  some  tru3c 
in  timber  and  farm-produce,  while  the  annual  horse-fairs  sn 
visited  by  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  viciaiiy 
are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp. 

BERUCHINOEir,  QOBTZ  or  Gotttrieo  VOK  iX48o-i56:>. 
German  knight,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Jagsthauscn  now  » 
WUrttemberg.  In  X497  he  entered  the  servitx  of  Frederick  lY^ 
margrave  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach,  and  in  1498  foii^t  for  tie 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  Burgundy,  Lorraine  aiui  Bralant,  asd 
next  year  in  Switzeriand.  About  1500  he  raised  a  company  of 
freelances,  and  at  their  head  took  part  in  various  private  wan. 
In  1 505,  whilst  assisting  Albert  IV.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  at  the  acfc 
of  Landishut,  his  right  hand  was  shot  away,  and  an  iron  one  vu 
substituted  which  is  still  shown  at  Jagsthausen.  In  ^te  c^  tha 
"  Goetz  with  the  iron  hand  "  continued  his  feuds,  tbdr  acotin 
being  mainly  booty  and  ransom.  In  1512  an  attack  near 
Forchheim  on  some  merchants  returning  from  the  great  fair  at 
Leipzig,  caused  him  to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empcre  b; 
Maximilian,  and  he  was  only  released  from  this  in  15x4  upae  a 
promise  to  pay  14,000  gulden.  In  1516  he  made  a  raid  ieso 
Hesse  and  captured  Philip  IV.,  count  of  Waldcdk,  whrnn  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  ransom  of  8400  gold  gulden,  aiMl  in  X51S  vas 
again  placed  under  the  ban.  He  fought  for  Uliich  I^  daie  ci 
WUrttemberg,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  Swabian  Leagoe  is 
15x9,  and  after  a  spirited  resistance  was  compelled,  throofk 
want  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  to  surrender  the  town  cf 
MSckmOhl.  In  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  he  «as 
held  pxkonor,  and  handed  over  to  the  citizois  oC  HeQbroon,  bei 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Sickingen  and  Georg  von  Frandsbcig  «3S 
released  in  1522,  upon  paying  2000  gulden,  and  swearing  001  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  League.  When  the  Peasants*  War  broU 
out  in  X525  Goetz  was  compelled  by  the  rebels  of  the  Odenvild 
district  to  act  as  their  leader.  He  accepted  the  position,  acosd- 
ing  to  his  own  account,  partly  because  he  had  no  choice,  paitlj 
in  the  hope  of  curbing  the  excesses  of  the  insuigents;  bat. 
finding  himself  in  this  respect  powerless,  after  a  month  of  nomiral 
leadership,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  to  his  casde. 
For  his  part  in  the  rebellion  he  was  called  to  account  before  iht 
diet  of  Speier,  and  on  the  X7th  of  October  1526  was  acquitted  bj 
the  imperial  chamber.  In  spite  of  this  the  Swabian  hcsLfu: 
seized  the  opportunity  of  paying  off  old  scores  a^u&a  bn 
Lured  to  Augsburg,  under  promise  of  safe  conduct,  to  ckar 
himsdf  of  the  charges  made  against  him  on  behalf  of  the  Lcafae. 
he  was  there  treacherously  seized  on  the  28th  of  November  x  3:! 
and  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  two  years.  In  x  530  he  was  bberaicd 
on  repeating  his  oath  01  1522,  and  undertaking  not  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  castle  of  Horoberg  on  the  Neckar.  Ut 
appears  to  hivt  remained  there  quietly  until  1540  whec  the 
empteror  Charles  V.  released  him  from  his  oath.  In  xs4?  h* 
fought  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  in  1544  accoinpaa»d 
Charles  when  he  invaded  France.  He  returned  to  Hombcfiu 
where  he  passed  his  time  juntil  his  death  on  the  93rd  of  Jsif 
X562.    He  was  twice.married  and  left  three  daughters  and 
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"  it  u  a  marvel  of  dvk  i^mistratioii,  the  i 
most  perfectly  organized  city  that  there  is." 

Streets. — ^llkc  social  and  official  life  of  f 
round  Unter  den  Linden,  which  runs  from 
the  Brandenburger  Tor.    This  street,  on< 
most  spacious  in  Europe,  nearly  a  mile  * 
avenue  divided  by  a  favourite  promenac* 
trees,  presents  Berlin  life  in  aU.  its  vai 
historical  events  have  taken  place  in  t 
notably  the  entry  of  the  troops  in  1871, 
of  the  emperor  WiUaim  I.    South  of  U 
Friedrichstadt,  with  its  parallel  lines  o 
ing  the  Behren-strasse — (the  seat  of 
strasse,  with  the  palace  of  the  impel 
embassy,  and  many  government  off  1 

the  capital — and  the  busy  Leipzigc'  1 

Potsdamer-platz  to  the  Ddnhoff-pt 
Unter  den  Linden  are  crossed  at  r 
strasse,  a  m.  long,  flanked  by  9 
ants,  among  them  the  beer  palac 
the  city  proper,  the  ROnig-stn 
strasse,  the  latter  a  continuatioi 
chief   streets;   while   in   the   f  1 

Viktoria  -  strasse,    Bellevue  -  st  1 

KurfQrsten-strasse  and  the  1 

imposing.    Among  the  most  1 

Opcm-platz,  around  or  near 
royal  library,  the  university 
markt,  with  the  royal  ther  I 

the  Lustgarten,  between  tl 
cathedral  and  the  old  ai 
with  the   French  cmba.« 
KOnigs-platz.  with  the  co' 
and  the  Bismarck  and  y 
the  circular  Belle-Allian 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  1 

LQtzow-platx. 

Bridges. — Of  the  ni 
the  Schloss-brQcke,  b  1 

with  eight  colossal  ' 
stages  in  a  warrior' 
other  eminent  sa 
built  1692-1695,  a' 
of  the  great  electo 

connecting  the  I  I 

the  inner  town 
Potsdamer-Vikt 
converging  stn 
Herkules-brQcl 
garten.    The 
Landwehr  Cs 

Churches.-  1 

in  respect  c 
of  Christeo 

Sunday  wa  1 

contains  c 

Roman  (  1 

Evangel]' 
them  01 
O.  C.  v< 
larly  n  1 


!  to  arc 

theF 

tOWf 

St  ' 
chu 
co> 
in 


ing   d 


1  Unti 


commoiUlion,    Tlie  glfdtn 
d  by  »  bioj 


removed  to  Poudam,    The  um^ 


M  of  Wilhebii  and  Aleunder  von 
Humboldt,  which  wen  formerly  placed  on  either  side  of  the  gate, 
have  been  removed  to  the  adjacent  guden.  Technical  education 
a  provided  in  the  magnificent  buildings  erected  at  a  anx  of 
£100,000  in  Charlottenhurg,  which  aje  equipped  with  all  the 
apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  idence.  Among  other  institutions 
o[  university  Tank  and  affiliated  to  it  are  the  school  of  mines, 
the  agriculturaJ  college,  the  veterinaty  coUege,  the  new  seminary 
lor  oriental  bnguagcs,  and  the  high  school  for  music.    The 

sity  is. 

medical  and  chemical  science,  for  the  most  part  houaed  in  build- 
ings belonging  to  the' governing  body.  There  should  also  be 
mentioned  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1700. 
The  name  of  Leibniti  is  associated  with  its  foundation,  and  it 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  academy  by  Frederick  the 
Great  101743.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  is  under  the  imme- 
diate pratection  of  the  king,  and  is  gave med  by  a  director  and 
lenate.    Tbcre  is  also  m  academy  of  vocal  muiic 

Si^eeli, — Berlin  pouesus  fifteen  Cymnaiia  (classical  schools, 
for  the  highest  branches  of  the  kamed  piofessions),  of  which 
tout  src  under  the  direct  tupeivisioo  of  Ilie  provincial  aulhori- 
lies  and  have  the  piefii  klnitlUh  (royal),  while  the  remain- 
ing eleven  eit  municipal  and  under  the  control  of  the  civic 
auihotitin.  They  aie  attended  by  about  7000  scholars,  of 
whom  a  fourth  itt  Jews.    There  ale  also  eight  Rcal-gymruuia 

schools),  public  high  schools  for  gilts,  and  commodious  and 
excellently  organized  elementary  schools. 

Uuifums. — The  buildings  of  the  royal  museum  are  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  museums.  Hie  former  is  an  imposing  edifice 
situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Lustgarten,  facing  the 
royal  palace.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  III. 
from  deugns  by  Schinkel.  Its  portico  supported  by  eighteen 
colossal  Ionic  columns  is  reached  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps. 
The  back  and  side  walls  of  the  portico  are  covered  with  frescoes, 

chaos  to  organic  and  developed  life.  The  sides  of  the  Sight  of 
steps  support  equestrian  bronze  groups  of  the  Amazon  by-  Kiss, 
tod  the  Lion-sUyer  by  Albert  Wolff.  Under  the  portico  are 
tnonunienis  of  the  sculptors  Rsucb  and  Schadon,  the  architect 
Schinkel,  and  the  art  critic  Wincketmann.    The  interior  consists 

tlirough  bronze  doors,  after  designs  by  StUler,  weighing  7)  tons, 
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lerly  contained  the  national  gallery  of  paint 
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covered  corridor,  is,  in  its  internal  arrangements  and  di 
one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  capital.  The  lowest  of  its 
three  floors  contains  the  Egyptian  museum;  on  the  first  floor 
plaster  casts  of  andent,  medieval  and  modem  sculpture  are 
found,  while  the  second  conlains  •  cabiott  of  engravings.  On 
the  willi  of  the  grand  marble  iiaireaw,  which  rises  to  the  full 
height  of  the  building,  Kaulbach's  cydus  of  slereochromic 
pictures  is  painted,  representing  tbe  six  great  epochs  of  human 
progress,  from  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of  Babel 
4nd  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  to  the  Reformation. 

The  oatiooal  gtUeiy,  a  fine  building  suirounded  by  a  Cor- 
tnthiao  cdonnide  and  lying  between  tbe  toyal  museums  and 
tbe  Spm,  contains  a  ouDiber  of  modem  German  paintings. 
Behind  these  buildings,  again,  is  the  Peigamum  museum,  which 
bouses  a  unique  collection,  the  result  of  the  ezcavationa  at 
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in  Europe.  Hither 
luns,  the  national  jcalh 
LD  epoch  and  the 


of  pictures  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
from  the  old  and  new  musei 
the  statuary  of  the  Christii 
tion.  The  gallery  of  painti  _  . 
into  the  separate  schools  of  Germany,  Italy.  ] 
Holland,  while  another  of  the  central  ro 
Spain,  France  and  England.  The  collection,  which  in  iS:4 
contained  1300,  paintings,  wai  then  enricheil  by  the  pmdnie 
by  the  PrussiiD  governzocDt  tor  £ji,cioo  of  the  SuenDoiidt  cd- 
lection  which,  rich  in  fiictuie*  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  sdumls. 
contained  also  a  few  by  Spanish,  Italiao  and  Ftmch  masim 
The  gallery  as  a  whole  has  been  bap{nly  amoted,  and  there  in 
lew  great  paintcn  ol  whom  it  dMS  not  tootaia  ooe  01  mm 
examples.  The  Kuost-gewcrbe  muicuio,  at  the  comer  of  tit 
KBniggtltza-strasse  and  Albitcht-sltaut,  ■■<■"■-'■''  vahubk 
specimens  of  applied  art. 

Thialra. — In  nothing  has  the  impo 


old-established  Opemhaus  and 
ported  by  the  state,  numerous 
erected,  notably  the  Lessing  anc 
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mvate  playhouses  have  b:cc 
ihe  Dculsches  theatres,  and  n 
by  Wildenbruch,  SadcnaaaL. 
Hauptmann  have  been  produced,  and  it  may  be  said  Ihzt 
in  Berlin  that  the  modem  school  of  Genoio  drama  has  lU 
with  Leipzig,  Dresda 
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iSSi  Berlin  was  divided  o&  from  the  province  of  Biaodcntin; 
and  since  forms  a  separate  administrative  district.  But  thcctjc: 
presidency  {OtMrprdsidiHm),thc  Consistory,  the  proviDCul^dbA- 
board,  and  the  board  of  health  of  the  province  of  Braodcch^ 
remain  tribunals  of  last  instance  to  which  ajiqicals  lie  f  rcHO  Bedi 
The  government  is  partly  semi-oulilary  (police)  and  paT'J\ 
municlpaL  The  ministry  of  police  (a  branch  of  the  home  oSai 
consists  of  six  departments:  (1)  general;  (3)  trade;  (3)  buDdisf; 
(4)  criminal:  (5)  passports;  (A)  markcla.  It  oODtmls  the  ia 
brigade,  has  the  general  inspection  over  all  sHugen,  and  ■ 
responsible  for  public  order.  The  dvi!  authority  (ifepiKi^ 
consists  of  a  chief  mayor  {Obcrbiiricrmtiilrr),  a  mayor  IBvjit- 
Buiilrr),  and  a  dty  council  (SiailUal).  Tbe  Ott  birfOTKi^. 
who  is  ei  effilie  a  member  of  the  Prusuaa  Ui^ier  Hocae.  an] 
the  Biriermtiiier  are  elected  by  tbe  cnmraon  couodl  fStsiar- 
triacltnnrsammliinc)  o(  144  members.  ■>.  three  ddepHS 
chosen  by  manhood  suffrage  for  each  ward  of  the  dty:  bat 
the  election  is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  king  withosl  ri=wo 
given.  The  Stadirot  consists  of  37  members,  of  vhom  ij  ix 
paid  officials  (including  1  syndics,  i  counciUon  foe  bcfc» 
and  2  for  education),  while  i;  serve  gratuitously.  For  frccrJ 
work  the  Uafiilral  and  the  SliiJ:itTerdiutoamvM!iitt 
coalesce,  and  committees  are  app<Hnted  for  varwiD  purpotf^ 
out  of  tbe  whole  body,  these  being  usually  presided  cm  tf 
members  of  the  aagiUtal.  Their  jurisdiction  eiiends  to  nta- 
supply,  the  drainage,  lighting  and  cleaning  of  the  streets^  i^ 
care  of  the  poor,  hospitals  and  schools.  PoliticaDj  the  dt;  a 
divided  into  six  Rdchstag  and  four  Landtag  eoDstiloncVL, 
returning  sii  and  nine  members  respectively,  and  it  imslbe 
noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  Landtag  the  ■Uocaiion  ol  seats 
dated  from  iS6o,so  that  tbe  city,  in  proportion  to  its  pofHilauxL 
was  in  i$aS  much  under-repTeseoted.  It  should  tun  tti 
twenty.five  membcn  instead  of  oine. 

Papulali^. — Hie  stupendous  giowth  of  the  popobiioc  d 
Berlin  during  tbe  last  century  is  best  illustrated  by  tbe  fotk.wi:{ 
figures.    In   iSiS  it  contained   197.717  inhabitanli;  is  lU^ 


werder  in  1667  and  the  Dorotheenstadt,  so  named  in  1676  after 
the  electress  Dorothea  its  foimder.  In  1688  Frederick  III. 
(afterwards  King  Frederick  I.)  began  the  Friedrichstadt,  com- 
pleted by  Frederick  William  I.  Under  Frederick  I.,  who  did 
much  to  embellish  the  city  as  the  royal  Rcsidenutadt,  the 
separate  administrations  of  the  qtxartezs  of  Berlin,  KfiUn, 
Friedrichstadt,  Friedrichswerder  and  Dorotheenstadt  were  com- 
bined, and  the  separate  names  were  absorbed  in  that  of  Berlin. 
The  fortifications  begim  in  1658  were  finally  demolished  under 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1745,  and  the  Neue  Friedrichstrasse,  the 
Alexander-strasse  and  the  Wall-strasse  were  laid  out  on  their 
site. 

Tuice  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  Berlin  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy:  in  1757  by  the  Austrians,  who  penetrated  into  the 
suburbs  and  levied  a  heavy  contribution,  and  in  1 760  by  the 
Russians,  v/ho  bombarded  the  city,  penetrated  into  it,  and  only 
retired  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  1,500,000  thalers  (£225,000). 
After  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Jena,  Berlin  suffered  much 
during  the  French  occupation  (24th  October  x8o6  to  ist  December 
1808).  In  spite  of  these  mbfortunes,  however,  the  progress  of 
the  dty  was  steady.  In  1809  the  present  municipal  government 
was  instituted.  In  x8xo  the  university  was  founded.  After 
the  alliance  of  Prussia  and  Russia  in  1812  Berlin  was  again 
occupied  by  the  French,  but  in  March  X815  they  were  finally 
driven  out.  The  period  following  the  close  of  the  war  saw  great 
activity  in  building,  especially  in  the  erection  of  many  noble 
monuments  and  public  buildings,  e.g.  those  by  the  architect 
Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel.  The  most  notable  event  in  the  history 
of  Berlin  during  the  19th  century,  prior  to  the  Franco-German 
War,  was  the  March  revolution  of  1848  (see  Geriiaky:  History, 
and  Frederick  William  IY.,  king  of  Prussia).  The  effect  of 
the  war  of  1870-71  on  the  growth  of  Berlin  has  been  sufficiently 
indicated  already. 

Authorities. — For  the  history  of  Berlin  see  the  publications  of 
the  "  Vcrein  f Ur  die  Geschichte  Berlins  " ;  the  Berliniscke  Chronik  nebsl 
Urkundenbuch,  and  the  periodicals  Der  Bar  (1875,  &c.)  and  Mil- 
teUungen  (1884,  &c.).  Oi  histories  may  be  mentioned  A.  Streckfuss, 
Spo  Jakre  Berliner  Geschichte  (new  cd.  by  Fernbach,  15^)0); 
Berlin  im  Ifften  Jahrhundert  (4  vols..  1867-186^).  and  Statistuchu 
Jakrbuch  der  Sladt  Berlin  (1904-190O;  Fidicm,  Historiuh-diplo- 
matische  Beilrdge  tur  Geschichte  der  Stoat  Berlin  (5  vols.,  1837-1843) ; 
Brockhaus.  KonversaHons-Lexikon  (1004);  Meyer,  Konversalions- 
Lexikon  (1904):  Baedeker,  Fuhrer  durch  Berlin;  Wocri,  Fiihrer 
durch  Berltn;  J.  Pollard,  The  Corporation  of  Berlin  (Edinburgh, 
1893):  A.  ShidwcW,  Industrial  E^iency  (London,  1906):  Berliner 
Janrbuch  fur  Handel  und  Industrie  (1905);  and  O.  Schwebel,  Ge- 
schichu  der  S/adt  Berlin  (Berltn.  1888).  (P.  A.  A.) 

Berlin,  Congress  and  Treaty  of.  The  events  that  led 
up  to  the  assembling  of  the  congress  of  Berlin,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  the  treaty  of  the  13th  of  July  1878,  are  described  else- 
where (see  EtJROPE:  History\  Turkey:  History,  Russo-Turxish 
,War).  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano  (3rd  March  1878), by  which  the  Russo-Turldsh  War 
had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  seemed  to  those  of  the  other 
powerswho  were  most  interested  scarcely  less  fatal  to  theOttoman 
dominion  than  that  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople  which 
Great  Britain  had  risked  a  war  to  prevent.  By  this  instrument 
I  Bulgaria  was  to  become  a  practically  independent  state,  under 
the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  sultan,  boimded  by  the  Danube, 
the  BUck  Sea,  the  Aegean  and  Albania,  and  cutting  off  the  latter 
from  the  remnant  of  Rumelia  which,  with  Constantinople,  was 
to  be  left  to  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  the  other  Christian 
principalities,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  were  largely  increased 
in  size  and  their  independence  definitively  recognized;  and  the 
proposals  of  the  powers  with  regard  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
communicated  to  the  Ottoman  plenipotentiaries  at  the  first 
sitting  of  the  conference  of  Constantinople  (23rd  December  1^76), 
were  to  be  immediately  executed.  These  provisions  seemed  to 
make  Russia  permanently  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  the  more  so  since  the  vast  war  indemnity  of 
1,400,000,000  roubles  exacted  in  the  treaty  promised  to  cripple 


threatened  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  Austria  and  Great 
Britain.  The  former  especially,  refusing  to  be  Ivibed  by  the 
Russian  offer  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  saw  heiself  cut  of 
from  all  chance  of  expansion  in  the  Balkan  p«>«m«ti^  ud 
threatened  with  the  establishment  there  of  the  paramount  pover 
of  Russia,  a  peril  it  had  been  her  traditional  policy  to  avert 
On  the  5th  of  February,  accordingly,  Count  Andr&s^  issued  a 
circular  note,  addressed  to  the  signatory  pov^rs  ol  the  treaty  cf 
Paris  of  1856  and  the  London  protocol  of  187 1,  suggestisg  a 
congress  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  "  the  acreemeot  cC 
Europe  on  the  modifications  which  it  may  become  necessary  to 
introduce  into  the  above-mentioned  treaties  "  in  view  ol  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  signed  by  Russia  and  Turkey.  This 
appeal  to  the  sanctity  of  international  engagonents,  tradftfosiJ 
in  the  diplomatic  armoury  of  Austria,  and  strengthened  by  so 
recent  a  precedent  as  that  of  1871,  met  with  an  immediate 
response.  On  the  xst  of  April  Lord  Salisbury  had  aJieadv 
addressed  a  circiilar  note  to  the  British  embassies  refusing  oa 
behalf  of  the  British  government  to  recognize  any  airangeraests 
made  in  the  peace  preliminaries,  calculated  to  modify  Eunipeas 
treaties,  "  unless  they^-ere  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  agree- 
ment among  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,"  and  quoting  the 
"  essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  "  promulgated  in  the 
London  protocol.  By  Great  Britain  therefore  the  Austriaa 
proposal  was  at  once  accepted.  Germany  was  very  willing  to 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  her  Austrian  ally  and  diare  in  a  cxnutdl 
in  which,  having  no  immediate  interests  of  her  own,  Bismarck 
could  win  new  laurels  in  his  r61e  of  "  honest  broker.'*  In  these 
circumstances  Russia  could  not  but  accept  the  principle  of  a 
congress.  She  tried,  however,  to  limit  the  scope  of  its  powers 
by  suggesting  the  exclusion  of  certain  clauses  of  the  treaty  frca 
its  reference,  and  pointed  out  (circular  of  Prince  Gorchakor, 
April  9th)  that  Russia  had  not  been  the  first  nor  the  only  Pover 
to  violate  the  treaties  in  question.  The  answer  of  Lord  BeacoK- 
field  was  to  mobilize  the  militia  and  bring  Indian  troc^  to  the 
Mediterranean;  and  finally  Russia,  finding  that  the  dipkmiatk 
support  which  she  had  expected  from  Bismarck  fafled  her, 
consented  to  subnut  the  whole  treaty  witlwut  Kocrvt  to  the 
congress. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  Count  MUnster,  in  the  name  of  the  Geiaua 
government,  issued  the  formal  invitation  to  the  ouigress- 
The  congress  met,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  it 
Berlin  on  the  i3lh  of  June.  Great  Britain  was  repccscnted  h> 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Odo'Ruadl,  an- 
bassador  at  Berlin;  Germany  by  Prince  Bismarck,  Baron  Eicst 
von  BUlow  and  Prince  Chlodwig  von  Hohenlohe^SchiUincsffiist. 
ambassador  at  Paris;  Austria  by  Cotmt  Andrissy,  Cocrat  Lc«is 
Kirolyi  and  Baron  Heinrich  Karl  von  Haymerle,  ambasader 
at  Rome;  France  by  William  H.  Waddmgton,  the  Comte  de 
Saint-Vallier,  ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  F^liz  Hi^ipdyu 
Desprez,  director  of  political  affairs  in  the  department  for  foee^ 
affairs;  Russia  by  the  chancellor.  Prince.  Gorchakov,  Cocst 
Peter  Shuvalov,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St  James*s,  and 
Paul  d'Oubril,  ambass^uior  at  Berlin;  Turkey  l^  AlescBdcr 
Catheodory  Pasha,  minister  of  public  works,  AU  Pasha,  mxsksr 
of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  Sadullah  Bey,  ambassador  at  Bcriis. 
The  bases  of  the  conferences  had,  of  course,  been  settled  before- 
hand, and  the  final  act  of  the  congress  was  signed  by  the  pirj- 
potentiaries  mentioned  above  exactly  a  month  after  tiM  opr.«uBj( 
of  the  congress,  on  the  13th  of  July. 

The  treaty  of  Berlin  consists  in  all  of  Mxty-foor  articks«  ef 
which  it  will  be  sufiident  to  note  those  which  have  had  a  spec^ 
bearing  on  subsequent  international  developments.  So  £sr  u 
they  affect  .the  territorial  boundaries  fixed  by  the  treaties  ^ 
Paris  and  S^n  Stefano  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  sketch 
map  in  the  article  Europe:  History.  By  Art.  L  Bulgaria  «as 
"  constituted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  principality  ander 
the  suzerainty  of  H.I.M.  the  Sultan  ";  it  was  to  have  "  a 
Christian  government  and  a  national  xnilitia.'*     Art.  IL  fixed 


UkiIic.  Soon,  howtvei.  he  became  rccondlcd  lo  his  fatbcr  and 
cnEercd  tbe  Conicrviloirc,  wben  he  itudicd  composition  uadei 
Rcithi  and  Laiuur.  Hia  first  JmporUnl  composilion  wu  an 
open  ctlkd  Li)  Franii-Jxta,  of  whjcli.  however,  only  tbe 
Dvenure  remains  extant.  In  iSis  ^t  Ml  the  Cotiservatoiie, 
and  began  a  couise  oF  seU-educiiian,  founded  chiefly  on  the 
works  ot  Beethoven,  Gluck,  Weber  and  oiher  Ceiman  roaitets. 
About  thia  period  Berlioi  saw  for  the  fiiat  lime  the  talented  Iiish 
actitsa  Henrietla  Smithson,  who  wu  then  charming  Paris  by 
her  impertonalions  of  Ophelia,  Juliet  and  other  Shaketpeaiean 
characicis.  Tie  enthujiasiic  young  composer  beome  dccpl 
enamoured  of  her  at  £lst  sight,  and  tried,  ior  a  long  lime  in  vaii 
togain  the  love  oreven  the  attention  of  his  idol.  Toininciden 
of  this  wild  and  perseveiing  tounship  Berlioi's  fint  symphoni 
work,  £fiiafc  it  la  tit  il'un  arlisle,  owes  its  origin.     By  the 


, after « 


ssfulal 


him  the  first  pria 
of  the  sirong  personal  aniagoiusni  of  one  of  the  umpirei. 
a  ttay  in  Italy  Berlioz  composed  an  overture  to  Kint 
Li  Rtiour  A  la  tU — a  sort  of  symphony,  with  in 
poetical  dectamation  belw-eeo  the  lingle  movements,  called  by 
the  composer  a  melologue,  and  written  in  continuatii 
tpiiodi  it  la  tit  i'MH  atlislt,  along  urilh  which  wot 
performed  ai  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  iBja.     Paganin 


itself.  As  a  boy  be  la  in  despair  over  tbe  ^**p"^^  of  Dido,  ud 
hii  breath  is  taken  away  tK  Vir^'s  "  Quacaivic  codo  hiira 
ingetnuitque  reperta."  At  Eke  age  of  Iwdvi  be  ia  in  love  ciih 
"  Eslclle."  whom  he  mecta  fifty  yein  aJterwinl*.  The  srct 
is  described  by  himself  (iWs)  with  minute  fidelil^r— a  scm 
which  Flaubert  must  have  known  by  heart  sben  be  wrote  in 
parallel  in  the  novel  L'iiucaliat  lailimrnlatt.  Tbe  roiBami^ 
this  meeting  between  the  man — old,  itobled,  un^xakably  uii. 
with  the  halo  of  public  fame  burniog  round  him — and  itie 
woman — old  also,  a  mother,  a  widow,  whose  beauty  he  hid 
WDtiihipped  when  she  fras  eighteen — is  striking.  In  a  ftioc  ^ 
chastened  melancholy  and  joy  at  the  sight  of  Esielle,  Btrlta 
goes  to  dine  with  Patti  and  her  family.  Patti,  on  tbe  ihrelittd 
of  her  career,  pets  Berlioi  with  such  unconUoUaUe  aStctioi. 
that  as  the  composer  wrote  a  deacription  of  his  fedinip  he  vai 
overwhelmed  at  the  hittenxaa  of  fale.  What  would  be  an 
have  given  for  Ealelle  lo  show  him  such  affection  1  Paiti  icccfll 
to  him  like  a  marvellous  bird  with  diamond  wings  fliiting  mvki 
his  bead,  resting  on  his  shoulder,  plucking  hb  halt  and  singiBI 
her  most  joyous  songs  to  the  accompaniment  orf  beating  vingL 
"  I  was  enchanted  but  not  moved.  TTie  fact  is  that  tbe  ymsb 
beautiful,  daiiling,  famous  virtuoso  who  at  Lheageol  Iweoty-lwo 
has  already  seen  musical  £urt>pc  and  America  at  ber  feet,  6m 


menceiparoillesaii 

ardent  lover  in  iBjj.  The 
In  iltto  he  separated  fro 
months  bier  Bcrlioi  man 
wife  did  not  live  very  long. 


own  works).     In  1S41  Berlioiwe 


:onsented  K 


•X.  possesses  my  soul  as  she  d>d  in  the  diji 
do  until  my  last  day."  If  this  epsode 
tt  may  be  urged  with  almost  equal  inub 


with  s  perception  of  hU  the  detail  which  wDBld 

tt  praise  in  a  novehst.     Perhaps  swe  piiiM 

n  the  splendid  and  the  ridiculous  in  this  *iin«l*r  ^gare 


Lofthecompo, 


>[  Nadar's 


le  fint  ti 


with  welcome  by  the  leading  musicie 
the  younger  generation,  Robert  Schumann  foremost  am< 
them.  The  latter  paved  the  way  for  the  French  comp- 
success  by  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  £fiiiiit  'a 
musical  journal,  the  JVew  Ztilsckrxft  fUr  Uuiit.  In  i8t6  he 
produced  his  magnificent  cantata  La  Danmalioti  it  Fatal. 
Berlioa  gave  successful  concerts  at  Leipzig  and  other  German 

by  invitation  of  Lisst,  to  conduct  his  opera,  BaaeniOii  Cillini 
(hissed  oft  the  stage  in  Paris),  at  Weimar;  and  in  iSj;  to 
produce  his  oratorio-trilogy,  L'Eufana  du  CirisI,  in  the  same 
city.  This  latter  work  had  been  previously  performed  al  Paris, 
where  Berlioi  mystified  the  critics  by  pretending  to  have  found 

the  i;thcenlury,  Pierre  Ducrf  by  name.  In  iSsj  his  Tt  Dcum 
was  written  lor  the  opening  of  the  Paris  eihihiiion.  Berlioi  alto 
made  journeys  to  Vienna  (i3M)  and  St  Pelersbtirg  (1&67), 
where  hb  works  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  iSAi 
he  produced  his  work  Blalrict  el  Btntdicl,  and  in  i36j  Lit 
Traycm.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  glh  of  March  1S69. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  composer  that  the  lile  of  Berlioi  is  full  of 
interest,  although  in  this  respect  his  achievement  is  singulaijy 
significant  for  the  comprehension  ol  the  modem  spirit  in  music. 


cm  of  Berliot  for  Shakesfieare,  which  mt 
:h  of  folly  that  he  set  Sbakespcue  ia  ihe 
place  of  God  and  worshipped  him,  cannot  be  explained  sinply 
on  the  ground  IhitHenrielu  Smithson  was  a  gfcaiSbakBpcateui 
actress.  Unquestionably  the  great  figures  in  Englisb  hietilDe 
hid  a  profound  attraction  for  Um,  and  while  the  romantic  qiiil 
is  obvious  in  his  selections  from  Byron  and  ScoLl,  it  can  abo  be 
traced  in  the  quality  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare    Jtsi! 


recbgniied  in 
something  lu 


tt  plac, 


!t  in  kind  u 

whose  works  bo  mi^t  lam 
ir  the  culLivition  of  his  own  ideals.    As  i 


D  BerUoi, 

medical  student's  mind.     He  thus 

ardent  and  enlightened  originators  of  what  is  now  kncan  u 

"  programme  music."    Technically  he  was  a  biilliani  ucm^ 

coloutis1,ofteoeitravagint,  but  ikiih  the  extra vaguiemoiKi:^ 

ism  of  genius.     He  was  a  master  of  the  oicbestn;  indnd.  kn 

treatment  of  the  orchestra  and  his  inveniioi      ' 

effects  of  JiiH^e  give  him  a  solitary  position  i 

he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  for  the  use  of  ilic  Tarious  in 

meols,  and  himself  propounded  a  new  ideal  for  tbe  foece  I 

employed,  on  an  enormous  scale. 

His    literary    works   include    Ihe    Traili   4 
(1844);  Voyati  musital  tn  AUtmafHt  rl  rm  Ilalit  ( 
Sairtts  d'otckaln  (1853);     La  CmfcigKt  it  ta  m 
X  haters  tkaia  (1S69):  Utmeirti  (iSfo);  LcUrti  imH^ 
For  a  full  Ust  of  hii  musica]  works,  Grove's  Dictitmry  sh 
consulted. 


(.S4S)^    iB 


X  794  And  incorporated  in  x  797 ;  and  Hamilton,  on  the  Main  Island, 
founded  in  X790  and  incorporated  in  1793.  St  George  was  the 
capital  till  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  xemoved  by 
Sir  James  Cockbum  to  Hamilton,  which  being  centrally  situated, 
is  more  convenient.  Hamilton,  which  is  situated  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  Great  Sound,  had  a  population  in  1901  of  2246,  that 
of  St  George  being  985.  In  Ireland  Island  is  situated  the  royal 
dockyard  and  naval  establishment  The  harbour  of  St  George's 
has  space  enough  to  accommodate  a  vast  fleet;  yet,  till  deepened 
by  blasting,  the  entrance  was  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  almost 
useless.  Ilie  Bermudas  became  an  important  luval  and  coaling 
siaiion  in  1869,  when  a  large  iron  dry  dock  Was  towed  acroM  the 
Atlantic  and  placed  in  a  secure  position  in  St  George,  while, 
owing  to  their  important  strategic  position  in  mid-Atlantic,  the 
British  government  maintains  a  strong  garrison.  The  Bermudas 
are  a  British  crown  colony,  with  a  governor  resident  at  Hamilton, 
who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  coimdl  of  6  membera  appointed 
by  the  crown,  a  legislative  council  of  9  similarly  appointed, 
and  a  representative  assembly  of  36  members,  of  whom  four 
are  returned  by  each  of  nine  parishes.  The  currency  of  the 
colony,  which  had  formerly  twelve  shillings  to  the  pounA  sterling, 
was  assimilated  to  that  of  England  in  1842. .  The  English 
language  is  universaL  The  colony  is  ecclesiastically  attached 
to  the  bishopric  of  Newfoundland.  In  1847  an  educational 
board  was  established,  and  there  are  numerous  schools;  attend- 
ance is  compulsory,  but  none  of  the  schools  is  free.  Government 
scholarships  enable  youths  to  be  educated  for  competition  in  the 
Rhodes  scholarships  to  Oxford  University.  Tlie  revenue  of  the 
islands  shows  a  fairly  regular  increase  during  the  last  years  of  the 
X9th  century  and  the  first  of  the  aoth,  as  from  £371830  in  1895 
to  £63,457  in  X904;  expenditure  is  normally  rather  less  than 
revenue.  In  the  year  last  named  imports  were  valued  at 
£589,979  and  exports  at  £x3o,305,  the  annual  averages  since 
1895  being  about  £426,300  and  £1x2,500  respectively.  The 
population  shows  a  stead^y^  increase,  as  from  13,948  in  x88x  to 
i7>535  in  1901;  6383  were  whites  and  xi,X52  coloured  in  the 
latter  year. 

History. — The  discovery  of  the  Bermudas  resulted  from  the 
shipwreck  of  Juan  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard  (whose  name  they  now 
bear) ,  when  on  a  voyage  from  Spain  to  Cuba  with  a  cargo  of  hogs, 
early  in  the  x6th  century.  Henry  May,  an  Englishman,  suffered 
the  same  fate  in  X593;  and  lastly,  Sir  George  Somers  shared  the 
destiny  of  the  two  preceding  navigators  in  1609.  Sir  George, 
from  whom  the  islands  took  the  alternative  name  of  Somers, 
was  the  first  who  established  a  settlement  upon  them,  but  he 
died  before  he  had  fully  accomplished  his  design.  In  x6x2  the 
Bermudas  were  granted  to  an  offshoot  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
which  consisted  of  x2o  persons,  60  of  whom,  under  the  command 
of  Henry  More,  proceeded  to  the  islands.  The  first  source  of 
colonial  wealth  was  the  growing  of  tobacco,  but  the  curing 
industry  ceased  early  in  the  i8th  oentury.  In  1726  Bishop 
George  Berkeley  chose  the  Bermudas  as  the  scat  of  his  projected 
missionary  establishment  The  first  newspaper,  the  Bermuda 
Gazette,  vtsis  published  in  1784. 

See  Godct,  Bermuda,  Us  History,  Geology,  Climate,  ^c.  (London, 
i860):  Lefroy.  Discovery  and  Semement  of  the  Bermudas  (London, 
1 877-1879);  A.  Heilpnn,  Bermuda  Islands  (Philadelphia,  1889); 
Stark,  Bermuda  Guide  (London,  1898) ;  Cole,  Bermuda  .  .  .  Biblio- 
graphy (Boston,  1907);  and  for  scology  see  also  A.  AEasslz,  "  Visit 
to  the  Bermudas  in  Klarch  1894,"  Btul.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard, 
vol.  XXVI.  No.  2,  1895;  A.  E.  Vcrrill,  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Bermudas,"  Amer.  Journ.  Set.  set.  4,  vol.  ix.  (1900),  pp.  313-540; 
"  The  Bermuda  Islands;  Their  Scenery,  &c.,"  Trans.  Conn.  Acad. 
Arts  and  Sci.  vol.  xi.  pt.  2  (1901-1902). 

BERMUDEZ,  a  N.E.  state  of  Venezuela,  between  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Orinoco  river,  bounded  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Paria 
and  the  Delta-Amacuro  territory,  and  W.  by  the  states  of 
Guaricoand  Miranda.  Pop.  (est.  X905)  364,158.  It wascreated 
in  x88i  by  the  union  of  the  states  of  Barcelona,  Cuman&  and 
Maturin,  dissolved  in  X901  into  its  three  original  states,  and 
reorganized  in  1904  with  a  slight  modification  of  territory.  The 
state  includes  the  oldest  settlements  in  Venezuela,  ^d  was  once 
very  prosperous,  producing  cattle  and  exporting  hides,  but  wars 
and  political  disorders  have  partly  destroyed  its  industries  and 


impeded  their  development  .Its  principal  productk»s  are 
coffee,  sugar,  and  cadto,  and— less  important — cotton,  tobacco, 
oocoanuts,  timber,  indigo  and  dyewoods.  Its  more  importaat 
towns  are  the  capital,  Barcelona,  Maturin  (pop.  14,473),  caiuul 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  Cuman&  (10,000),  on  the  g&A 
ci  Cariaco,  founded  in  1520  and  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  ibt 
continent 

BERN  (Fr.  Berne),  after  the  Grisons,  the  largest  of  the  Sviss 
cantons,  but  by  far  the  most  populous,  thou^  politically  Ben 
ranks  aftei;  that  of  Ztirich.  It  extends  right  across  Switzcilaad 
from  beyond  the  Jura  to  the  snow-dad  ranges  that  sqante 
Bern  from  the  Valais.  Its  total  area  is  264X-9  aq.  xo..  U  wfaid 
2o8x  sq.  m.  are  classed  as  "  productive  "  (including  59X  sq.  b. 
of  forests,  and  3*x  m.  of  vineyards),  while  of  the  rQaainds 
X  xx-3  sq.  m^are  occupied  by  glaciers  (the  Valais  and  the  Grison 
alone  surpass  it  ixi  this  re^)ect).  It  is  mainly  watered  by  the 
river  Aar  (g.v.),  with  its  affluents,  the  £ander  (left),  the  Saaat 
or  Sarine  (left)  and  the  Emme  (right);  the  Aar  forms  the  t«o 
lakes  of  Brienx  and  Thun  iq.v.).  The  great  extent  of  this  cantoa 
accounts  for  the  different  character  of  the  regions  therein  ccsa- 
prised.  Three  are  usually  dbtinguished: — (x)  The  Oberlend  or 
Highlands,  whidi  is  that  best  known  to  travdleis,  for  it  indodo 
the  snowy  Alps  of  the  Bernese  OberLukl  (culndnating  in  tk 
Finateraarhom,  X4,026  ft,  and  the  Jungfrau,  13.669  ft.),  as  vtli 
as  the  famous  summer  resorts  of  Grindelwald,  MOnvn,  Lauter- 
brunnen,  Interlaken,  Meiringen,  Kandersteg,  Addbodcn,  llica 
and  the  fine  pastoral  valley  of  the  Simme.  (2)  The  MituStsxd 
or  Midlands,  comprising  the  valley  of  the  Aar  below  Thun,  aad 
that  of  the  Emme,  thus  taking  in  the  outliers  of  the  hi^  A^ 
and  the  open  country  on  every  side  of  the  town  oC  Bern,  (x) 
The  Seelcnd  (Lakeland)  and  the  Jura,  extending  Iran  Bicose 
and  its  lake  across  the  Jura  to  Porrentruy  in  the  plains  asd  la 
the  upper  coune  of  the  Birs.  The  Oberland  and  BCittelland  fota 
the  "  old  "  canton,  the  Jura  having  <m]y  been  acquired  in  xS!> 
and  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  canton  by  reason  of  its  Fresc^ 
speaking  axid  Romanist  inhabitants. 

In  X900  the  total  population  of  the  canton  was  589^33,  d 
whom  483,388  were  German-q)eaking,  971789  Frendi-^Kakicf. 
and  7x67  Italian-speaking;  while  there  were  506,699  Protestactx 
80,489  Romanists  (induding  the  Old  Catholics),  and  1543  Jcvs. 
The  capital  is  Bern  (^.v.),  while  the  other  important  tovx5  2x 
Bienne  (q.v.),  Burgdorf  (f.v.)*  Dddmont  or  Delsberg  (pfj 
inhabitants),  Porrentruy  or  Pruntrut  (6959  inhabitants),  fhsa 
iq.v.) ,  and  Langentlial  (4799  inhabitants).  There  is  a  univtrs.: y 
(founded  in  X834)  in  the  town  of  Bern,  as  well  as  institutk^3» 
for  higher  education  in  the  prindpal  towns.  The  cantoo  & 
divided  into  30  administrative  districts,  said  ccmtains  5c: 
communes  (the  highest  niunber  in'  Switsrriand).  Fxtms  iSos  n 
x8x4  the  canton  was  one  of  the  six  "  Directorial  **  cantons  cf  the 
Confederation.  The  existii^  cantonal  a>nstitutioa  dates  frca 
X893,  but  in  X906  the  direct  popular  election  id  the  cxectsiitT 
of  9  members  (hitherto  named  by  the  kgislature)  .was  intiodixri 
The  legislature  or  Grcssraih  is  elected  for  four  years  (like  :>e 
executive),  in  the  proportion  of  x  memb»  to  evexy  2500  ,:t 
fraction  over  1250)  of  the  resident  pc^ulaticm.  The  chiiscij^ 
Referendum  obtaixis  in  the  case  of  all  laws,  and  of  decrees  xckL:r^ 
to  an  expenditure  of  over  half  a  million  francs,  while  i^.coo 
dtizens  have  the  right  of  iniiiaUoc  in  the  case  <^  IcgbhLve 
projects,  and  15,000  may  demand  the  revision  of  the  canter^ 
constitutioiL  The  2  members  sent  by  the  canton  to  iIk  federJ 
Stdnderaik  are  dected  by  the  Crossratk,  while  the  29  measber* 
sent  to  the  federal  Naiionalrotk  are  chosen  by  a  popular  \ot(. 
In  the  Alpine  portions  cf  the  canton  the  breeding  of  catik  (thcsr 
of  the  Simme  valley  are  particularly  fomous)  is  the  chief  iadostn ; 
next  come  the  elaborate  arrangements  for  summer  travr^rs 
(the  Fremdeninduslrie).  It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  s^jo 
"  Alps  "  or  ixkotmtain  pastures  in  the  canton,  of  which  1474  are 
in  the  Oberland,  627  in  the  Jura,  and  280  in  the  Enmc  xiikr. 
they  can  maintain  95^478  cows  and  are  of  the  fsthwayrd  \-a!:je 
of  46^  million  francs.  The  cheese  <rf  the  Exniae  valley  is  loca!<T 
much  esteemed.  Other  industries  in  the  Alpine  region  &re 
wood-carving  (at  Brienz)  and  w^  manufacture  (on  the  shores 


lad  vu  coDstitLEionBlly  unfitted  for  the  career  of  arms,  and  his 
own  d[^)oaitiDDf  aa  wcU  as  his  mothci'i  earJy  mflucnce,  directed 
him  lo  the  church.  Hiadesire  to  eater  a  n»nastcTywai  opposed 
by  Ilia  lelationa^  irho  sent  him  to  atudy  at  Chliwia  in  ocder  to 
qiuUify  for  high  ecdeaiai  ■    *       '  .      - 


U  definiieLy  decided  tc 


>mniuiuty  which  Robert  of 
I  119B,  he  carried  wiib  him 
hia  hrothcn  and  many  of  hia  leladona  and  friendl.  The  little 
cammunily  of  rcfonzied  Benedictine*,  which  was  to  pn>duc«  10 
pmlound  an  influence  on  Wcslern  monachisni  (see  Cisiescuns 
and  MoNASticisM]  and  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  eitinction 
for  lark  of  novices,  gained  a  sudden  new  life  1 
of  some  thirty  young  men  of  the  beat  famil 
hood.    Othcn  followed  theii  example;  and 

lh«e  daughter  monasteries,  Clairvaui,  w, 
in  a  urild  valley  branching  from  that  of  the  Ai 
Count  Hugh  of  Troyes.  and  of  this  Bernard  < 
By  the  new  constitution  of  the  Cisterdai 
tbe  chief  monastery  of  the  five  branches  i 
was  divided  under  the  supreme  direction  of  tne  anooi  01 
Though  nominally  subject  to  Citeaux,  however,  Clairv 
became  the  most  important  Cistercian  house,  owing  to 
and  influence  of  Bernard.'    His  saintly  character. 


rough  thia  ac 


IS  appointed  abbot. 
.  Clairvaui  became 
10  which  tbe  order 


acharai 


of  Champeaui,  bishop  of  Ch^ons,  thought  it  right  to 
with  him — and  above  all,  his  marvellous  power  as 
soon  made  him  famous,  and  drew  crowds  of  pilgrims  I 
His  miracles  wctc  noised  abroad,  ai  '    '  '    '  " 


Befon 


k  of  his 

1  the  afliirs  ol  the  great  world.  When 
nounlcd  the  chair  of  Si  Peter,  Bernard 
ing  the  greatest  of  French  churchmen; 


monastery,  was 
in  1194  Pope  He 
was  already  reel 

be  now  shared  in  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  discussions, 
and  papal  legates  sought  hi)  counseL  Thus  in  iiiB  he  was 
invited  by  Cardinal  Matthew  of  Albano  to  the  synod  of  Troyes, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the 
new  order  of  Knights  Templars,  the  rules  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  drawn  up;  and  in  the  lollowing  year,  at  the  synod  of  ChUons- 
lUT-Nbme,  he  ended  the  oisit  arising  out  of  certain  charges 
brought  againtt  Henry,  bishop  of  Verdun,  by  persuading  the 
bishop  10 resign.  TheEuropeanlmportanceofBemard, however, 
began  with  tbe  death  of  Pope  Honorius  U..  (iijo)  and  the 
disputed  electioti  that  followed.  In  tbe  synod  convoked  by 
Louia  the  Fat  at  itttapa  in  April  iijo  Bemstd  successfully 
asserted  the  claims  ol  Innocent  II,  againsLthose  of  Anadetua  II., 
■nd  from  this  moment  becstne  the  most  influential  supporter 
of  bit  cause.  He  threw  himielf  bio  the  coolest  with  character- 
islic  ardour.  While  Rome  iuelf  wu  held  by  Anaclctus,  France, 
Engbnd,  Spain  and  Germany  dedared  for  Innocent,  who, 
though  banished  from  Rome,  was-— in  Benuid'i  phnse — 
"accepted  by  the  world."  The  pope  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  with  tbe  powerful  abbot  of  Clainniui  at  his  aide;  he 
stayed  at  Clairvaui  itself,  humble  still,  so  far  aa  its  buildings 

emperor  Lothair  IlL  at  Lif  ge. 

In  1133,  the  year  of  the  emperor'a  first  expedilion  to  Rome, 
Bernard  was  in  Italy  persuading  the  Genoese  10  make  peace  with 
tbe  men  ol  PiM,  aince  tbe  pope  had  need  of  both.  He  accom- 
panied Iimocent  to  Rome,  auccessfuUy  resisting  the  prcposal  to 
reopen  negotiations  with  Anadelus,  who  held  the  castle  of  Saat' 
Angelo  and,  with  the  aupport  ol  Roger  of  Sidly,  was  too  strong 

>  The  GKerdaosof  ihUbranch  of  the  order  were  csmmbnly  known 


m  Italy  Iti 


he  was  back  in  Italy,  taking  a  I 
by  which  AnacI 

effect  of  hi)  personality  and  of  bis  preaching  was  unmov. 
Milan  iUelf ,  of  all  the  lAmbaid  diies  most  jealous  of  the  iiuptnil 
claim),  nmendeted  to  his  eloquence,  nibmitted  to  Lotbair  tai 
to  Innocent,  and  tried  to  force  Bernard  apicst  Itii  win  into  0* 
vaODt  see  of  St  Ambrose,  In  iijT.  the  year  of  Loihajr's  hs 
journey  to  Rome,  Bernard  was  back  in  Italy  again;  at  Moaa 
Cauino,  setting  the  aflait)  of  the  monaXeiy  in  order,  at  Salou. 
trying  in  vain  10  induce  Roger  of  Sicily  to  declare  agxis: 
Anadctu),  in  Rome  iUetf,  agitating  with  success  a^iosl  lit 
anlipope.  Anadelu)  died  on  the  :jlh  of  January  iijS;ca  Ihc 
ijth  of  March  the  cardinal  Gregory  was  elected  his  succeucr, 
assuming  the  name  of  Victoc.  Bernard's  crowning  triumph  ia 
the  long  contest  wat  the  abdication  of  the  new  antipiqie,  tlic 
result  of  his  personal  influence,  Tlie  idusm  of  tlic  chnrdi  m 
healed,  and  the  abbot  ol  Claiiviui  ni  ftec  to  ictniii  to  ibt 
peace  of  his  monailery. 

Clairvaui  itself  bad  meanwhile  (1135-1136)  been  transfsracd 
outwardly — in  spite  of  tbe  reluctance  of  Bernard,  who  pcefmd 
the  rough  aimplidly  of  the  ori^nal  building — into  a  run 
suitable  seat  for  an  influence  that  overshadowed  that  id  Sax 
itself.  How  great  tha  influence  na  is  shown  by  tbe  OBtosK 
of  Bemard'a  contest  with  Abelard  («.il).  In  tntellectnl  ai 
dialectical  power  the  abbot  was  do  match  for  thegrealscbODhGU^ 
yet  at  Sens  in  1141  Abelard  feared  10  face  h^  asd  who  he 
appealed  to  Rome  Bemard'a  word  «aa  ^r^"^  to  sectm  his 


One  result  of  Bernard's  fame  wu  the  mi 


lorde 


Betwc 


wDous  powth  d  ihi 


th  Oainraox  were  eitliT 
founded  or  affiliated  from  other  rules,  three  being  cstablisbed  ia 
England  and  one  in  Ireland.  In  114J  a  Cistercian  Book,  nxt 
a  member  of  the  community  of  Clairvaui — ■w«ilw.r  Bonanl 
abbot  of  Aquae  Silviae  near  Rome,  was  elected  pope  aa  Eugmim 
IIL  This  was  a  triumph  lor  the  order;  to  the  woiid  it  wis  i 
triumph  for  Bernard,  who  complained  that  all  wbo  had  suhs  u 

lhechairoiSlPcler(£f.  .39). 

Having  healed  the  achism  within  the  church,  Bernard  vas 
next  called  upon  to  attack  the  enemy  sritbonL  LaagsiAic 
especially  had  become  a  hotbed  of  heresy,  and  at  tfaa  time  the 
preaching  of  Henry  of  Lausanne  U-t.}  was  drawiiig  ihrnsicih 
from  the  orthodox  faith.  In  June  114;,  at  the  inviiaikjii  <i 
Cardinal  Alberic  of  Ostia,  Bernard  travrlled  in  tbe  sooth,  and  by 
hi)  preaching  did  umclhing  to  stem  the  flood  of  heresy  in  a 
while.  Far  more  impontnt,  however,  was  his  activiiy  m  ihi 
following  year,  when,  in  obedience  to  tbe  pcfie's  coconand.  br 
preached  a  criiude.  Tbe  effect  of  faa  ckiqueBCC  was  enii- 
ordinary.  Althegreitnieetingal  Vcnlav,ontbe  intot  Much. 
as  the  result  of  his  >ennon.  King  Ioub  VIL  of  France  ami  ka 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Cuienne,  look  the  cross,  logclbct  with  a  hot 
of  all  dasses,  so  numenus  that  the  stock  cj  rrcHaes  was  s«a 
exhausted;  Bernard  next  travelled  throng  nonheis  Frascr. 
Flanden  and  the  Rhine  provinces,  everywhere  rousing  tbe 
wildest  enthusiasm;  and  at  Spires  on  Chriitmas  day  he  SBCnrdeil 
in  penuading  Conrad,  kiogoMhe  Romans,  to  join  ibccnoade. 

Tbe  lamentable  outcome  of  tbe  cioveBicnt  (tee  Oicsmil 
WIS  a  liard  blow  to  Bernard,  wbo  found  it  difficult  to  uDdemisd 
tbii  manifestaiioD  of  the  hidden  counsels  of  Cod.  bat  ascribed 
it  to  the  sins  of  the  crusaders  (£^.  iSS:  dt  CmiU.  il  iV  Tit 
news  of  the  dsasten  to  the  crusading  host  first  reached  Bernard 
at  Clairvaux,  where  Pope  Eugenius,  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
revolution  aasociated  with  the  name  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  wa 
hi)  guest.  Bernard  had  in  March  and  April  114I  acmmpaaled 
the  pope  to  the  council  of  Reims,  where  he  led  the  attack  03 


nonk  ot  ClairvauXt  ftc  A  MS-  h  prvervcd,  inf.  ai.,  in  tbe  Libnin 
](  Laiabeth  Palace  (f  «v.  No.  163%  Tlic  Vila  wa>  Ant  publlihec 
n  Brriarii  tf.  omit,  by  Mabilbn  <Puu,  1690).  iL  pp.  lo&i  fT.;  ii 
Wit  included  in  MIeir,  Palralat- 1"-  clniv.  pp.  ia;-4i6,  vhkli  alH 
mntalfu  tlie  abndEinnit*  or  ampliAciiliDrv.  by  Uttr  handt,  qE  (hi 
VUt  Piima,  known  u  tbe  f ila  Acuuto.  Tfrlin  and  OuirU.  Fo 
I  critical  Kudy  •H  thcH  touim  »  C.  HQIFei.  Dif  »i£a  Btrnkan 
•n  Clainaia  O  vola..  Mtlnter,  1886),  and  E.  Va>      '   '    '"    ' 


l;!ml. 


icaiXd,  Vfi  S 
vo«.,  rani,  1093/. 

lioiiHt!"Et.idt"'(™"^ve,  j/c.^MoriBn,  Tfa™/.  ^ Timet  0/ 
Si  BwMfJ  (London,  1863) ;  C.  Chcvallier.  HiiUai  Ji  5ji»i  Bwnorii 
(3  vdIl,  Lille.  IBBB);  5.  J.  EalH,  Si  Bimtrd.  abiM  tf  Oimiu 
(London.  1800,  '■  Fa  I  hen  for  Engliih  Rcaderi  "  ktIm);  ib.  Liji 
anil  Warii  ol  St  Btiiaii  (London,  iBSgli  R.  S.  Slom.  Bmiarrf  of 
Osinuu;  li<  nnri,  Ib  Unn  i«i  Hu  We'll  (Nev  Yock.  1)95): 
ComK  d'KajuonvMIe,  ^niil  Btrnard  (Paru,  I9M).  See  alia  the 
anicle  by  Vacandart  in  A.  Vacant'i  ^itfieefurN  dt  tUolngie  (wilh 
full  bibliography),  and  (Iia(  by  S.  M.  Deuucli  in  HEnef-Hnuck, 
KiaUiKjkbfidU  (jrd  ed.),  vol.  ii.  (bibliegnphy).  Further  wotlci. 
■nonoiraphi,  ftc,  are  given  i.  "  Viu  S.  Beniaidl "  in  Ponhut. 
Biili-Uma  HiilBriia  tftdii  Ann  (Berlin.  1896).  (W.  A.  P.) 

BERNARD  OF  CHAHTRE3  (ioSo?-ii6;),  lumamed 
SvLVESTUB,  tcholaitic  pbiloupher,  described  by  John  of 
Saliibuiy  u  pcrficiUsimut  iida  Plalmica,  nmin'  saaM.  He 
and  hii  bnttiec  Theodore  weie  among  the  chief  memben  of  ihe 
tchool  of  Charlrei  (France),  founded  in  the  early  part  of  Ihe 
nth  century  by  Fulbcrt,  the  great  disciple  of  Gerbert.  This 
Bchml  flourished  at  a  time  when  medieval  thought  was  directed 
ID  Ihe  ancient  philoupby  ol  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  had  pcr- 
vetseiy  come  to  rc^rd  Arialotle  as  merely  tlie  founder  of  abstract 
logic  and  formal  iatellectualum,  as  opposed  to  Plato  whose 
doctrine  of  Ideas  seemed  to  lend  in  ■  naturalistic  direction. 
Thus  Bernard  it  t  Flalonist  »nd  yet  the  rcpiesentative  of  t 
"  return  to  Nature  "  which  curiously  tntidpatet  the  bunuuiitm 
of  the  early  Kenaissance.  John  of  Salisbury  [Uelalofiau.  iv.  j  j) 
Bliributes  to  him  two  treatisea,  of  which  one  ccntrutt  iheeleiDity 
of  ideas  with  the  finite  nature  of  Ihiogs,  and  the  oihei  is  an 
attempt  to  tecondle  Plato  >Jid  Aristotle.  The  only  extant 
fragments  of  Bemntd's  writings  are  from  a  treatise  Urgaasnus 
and  Ukrociimia  (edited  by  C.  S.  Barach  at  Innsbruck,  iS;6]. 
The  aource  of  Bernard's  inspiration  was  Plato's  Timaaa.    He 

in  Ihe  mind  of  God.  He  further  attempted  to  build  up  a  sym- 
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from  which  Saidou  drew  his  comedy  of  the  Pomma  du  Bcirin; 
Crrjiiil  (183S),  considered  bis  masterpiece;  La  Aiics  d'Icart 
(1840),  la  Ftaii  dii  IUm  (1841]  and  Le  Cinlilkemist  campaioiird 
{1817). 

Hli  (Emm  compDUi  (El  vols),  which  appeared  after  hi>  death 
on  the  6th  at  March  1850,  include  alto  hii^oetry  and  two  comedies 
wriiien  in  collabmation  with  "  Ltonn"  (C.  H.L  Laurtnfol.  teo;- 
l85i).  A  Ballerina  appieciaiion  by  Armand  de  Pontmarlin  it 
preBied  to  Vn  Baiifiri  in  iKii  collection.  In  W.  M.  Thackeny't 
Farit  SktUh-tnali  ("On  tome  faihioDable  Fiench  noveli")  there 
i(  an  admirable  criticism  of  Bernard.    See  alto  an  eauy  by  Henry 
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:h  this  [^ay  and  an  introduction  (0  Saint. Mi 
r  critic  dissuaded  him  from  adopting  literatur 
d  urged  him  rather  10  take  up  Ihe  study  of  tnedicinc.     T^ 

tlel  Dieu.  In  this  way  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
great  phyiiologisl.  F.  Magcndie,  who  was  physician  to  Ihe 
hospital,  and  whose  official  prtfaralinr  at  the  College  de  Futkt 
he  became  in  1841.  Sii  years  afterwards  he  was  appranted  tn 
deputy-professor  at  the  colliEe.  and  in  i8;s  he  succeeded  his 
aa  full  professor.  Some  time  previously  he  had  been  cbosca  the 
first  occupant  of  the  newly-instituted  chair  of  physioJogy  al  the 
Sorbonne.  There  no  laboratory  «-as  ptovided  for  hb  use,  In! 
Louis  Napoleon,  after  an  interview  with  him  in  1864,  lupjilLeil 
the  deficiency,  al  the  same  time  building  a  laboratory  at  the 
nalunl  history  museum  in  tbe  Jardin  des  Plaotes,  and  estab- 
lishing a  professorship,  which  Bernard  left  the  Sorbonne  to  accept 
in  i368— the  year  in  which  he  was  admitted  a  memba'  td  the 
Institute,  He  died  In  Paris  on  Ihe  loth  of  Febiuiry  187S  ud 
wag  accorded  a  public  funeral — an  honour  which  had  oeva 
before  been  bestowed  by  France  on  a  man  of  soence. 

Claude  Bernard's  first  important  work  was  on  the  fonclioru  of 
the  pancreas  gland,  the  juice  of  which  be  proved  to  be  of  grrat 
significance  in  the  process  of  digestion;  this  achievmtenl  tron 
him  the  prise  for  experimental  physiology  from  tbe  Acadony  of 
Sciences.  A  second  iDvestLgation — perhaps  his  most  fauo«3— 
was  on  Ihe  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver;  in  the  coune  ol  ttiii 
he  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  which  throws  light  on  the  causauoci 
of  diabetes,  that  the  liver,  in  addition  to  secreting  bile.  »  the 
seal  of  an  "  internal  secretion,  "  by  which  il  [wepaies  sngar  11 
the  expense  of  the 'elements  of  the  blood  passiog  through  it.  A 
third  research  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  vaseymotor  s>^lan- 
While  engaged,  about  1851,  in  examining  tbe  effects  prochicni 
in  the  temperature  of  varioua  parts  of  the  body  by  secuon  td 

of  the  cervical  syjnpatheric  gave  rise  10  more  aiiive  cSrcnlatito 
and  more  forcible  pulsation  of  the  an. 
the  head,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  be  ofaserved  th 
excitation  of  the  upper  portion  t>f  the  divided  nerve  had  Ibc 
contrary  effect-  In  this  way  he  established  Ibe  exrstence  td 
vaso-motoT  nerves — both  vaso-dilatator  and  vaso^oostnctor. 
The  study  of  the  physiological  action  of  poisons  was  alw  a 
favourite  one  with  him,  his  attention  being  devoted  in  pattic-la.' 
locurare  and  carbon  monoxide  gas.  The  earliest  annoiuKrmet  Is 
of  his  results,  the  most  striking  of  which  were  oblainrd  in  ibe 
ten  ytats  from  about  i8so  to  i860,  were  gencnlly  made  ia  tbe 
recDgniied  scientific  puhlicatioris;  but  tbe  fuZt  eipoAitian  of  ^ 
views,  and  even  tbe  statement  of  some  of  tbe  origias]  fsirts, 
can  only  be  found  in  his  published  lectures.  The  wiobs  sens 
of  these  Ltimi  fiU  seventeen  octavo  volumes.  He  also  puUislied 
InlftduaiBn  rt  Jo  M&ircifK  aMrimenlaU  (iSfis),  and  PkyiaUpi 
tlndrale  lsS7i), 

An  Engllsb  £1/1  i^BinurJ.  by  Sit  Mkhael  Foster,  was  polfilhed 
in  London  in  1899. 

BERNARD.  JACQUES  (ieiS~i;i8),  French  theokicUa  ai 
publicist,  was  bom  at  Nioni  in  Dauphioi  on  the  ist  ol  Sepicubct 
1658.  Having  studied  at  Geneva,  he  returned  to  Frantrinift;* 
and  wai  cboKH  minister  of  Ventciol  in  Dauphin^,  wbrsce  ta 
afterwards  removed  to  the  church  of  Vinsobrea.  As  be  continnrf 
10  preach  the  reformed  doctrines  in  oppositimi  to  the  rojil 
ordinance,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  tbe  country  and  tttircd  tii 
Holland,  where  he  was  well  received  and  appointed  one  of  tb 
FWUsionaiy  ministers  of  Couda.  In  July  1686  be  ci 
iixHiilmiabrltttit''Eimft,m 


n  cTTtaid  parti  of 


(i7Qi-iS4g),  1  man  of  inde  cdtun,  wu  the  £nt  orthodai 
GcmuD  rabbi  to  pmch  is  Ihc  vcroiculir.  Jikob  itudied  from 
1S44  to  1848  at  the  univcnity  ol  Bonn,  the  philologiral  ichoot 
of  which,  under  Weldier  sad  Rituhl  (wbOK  livourile  pupit 
BenuysbKamc),  wuihebatiaGcrminy.  Id  iSSjbtacnpted 
the  chair  of  dmicnl  philology  »t  the  newly  founded  Jewish 
theological  coUtge  [the  Frinkel  leminaiy)  u  BiesUu,  where  he 
lonocd  a  close  fricnd^p  with  Mommten.  In  ift6A,  when 
Kiuchl  left  Bonn  for  Leipzig,  Bemaya  ntumed  to  hig  oU  uni- 
veniiy  at  eitraordiniry  profewor  and  chief  librarian.  He 
nnuinedat  Bonn  until  hii  death  on  the  i6iho(May  igSi,  Hit 
chief  vorlu,  which  deal  mainly  with  the  Greek  philotophert, 
vt^Dii .  Ltbenibcsckrcibimt  dii  J.  J.  Scaliitr  (1855);  Vbtr 
dai  Pkakyliducke  CeliiU  (1856)1  Du  Ctroflii  dti  Sulfkiui 
Satna  (iMi);  Dk  Dialtft  ia  AriitelOa  im  ValmllHiii  ni 
Hinn  Ubrim  Wtrken  (iS«j):  Tkaphasloi'  Sdui]!  Mha 
FrBntmifkiil  (i8«6):  Dii  HtraUiHukm  Brie/t  (iS6«);  Ltuiati 
tad  dtr  Cy^ika  (iS;g);  Zmi  ^ Uaiuffunicn  Itba  dii  AriiUU- 
liickt  Tktorit  it)  Dramas  (i39o).  Tbe  but  of  Ihoe  was  a 
rtpubticatioD  of  bit  CnitdtUtt  itr  ^trtartntn  Abhanitvnia  ia 
AriiUlda  itber  dit  Wirtunf  dtr  Traglldit  (1857),  which  aiouicd 

S*e  naticttia  Bairapliiiclits  Jalirlnici  far  AlUrlliiimilnuiir  U^i). 
and  AUpmiim  diUiiMi  Binrapiir.  livL  (190J);  art.  in  Jrviik 
EKytiBpctdia;  alio  5aiKly>,  SiU.  d/  Ckui.  ScM.  iii.  176  (19DS). 

His  brother,  Miceaei,  Beknays  (iSj4-iB4t),  was  bom  in 
Hamburg  on  tbe  17th  ol  November  1S34.  He  studied  first  law 
and  then  Uteratun  it  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and  obtained  a 
considerable  reputation  by  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare  at 
Leipxig  and  an  ciplanatoiy  text  to  Beethoven's  music  to 
Etmonl.  Having  refused  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  editor- 
thip  of  the  Preuakke  JakrbUcher,  in  the  same  year  (1S66]  he 
published  his  celebrated  Zur  Krilik  and  CtahitUt  da  Cotilu- 
uken-TsxIrs.  Ue  confirmed  his  reputa lion  by  hislecturesatthe 
univeraily  of  Leipug,  and  in  iSm  accepted  the  post  of  eitra- 
ordinary  prufessoiof  Gemuia  Uteiaturc  atMunich  spedally  created 
for  him  by  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria.  In  1874  he  became  an  ordinary 
professor,  a  position  which  he  only  resigned  in  1BS9  when  he 
settled  at  Carlsruhe.  He  died  at  Carlsrulie  on  the  15th  of 
February  1807.  Al  an  early  a(e  he  had  embraced  Christianity, 
whereas  his  brother  Jakob  remained  a  Jew.  Among  his  other 
pubUcations  were;  .Biielt  CoHka  on  P.  A.  Welj  (1S6S);  Zur 
EaildmiisitackickU  da  SiUt^idm  Skaiiipan  (i8;i)i  an 
introduction  to  Hind's  collection  entitled  Dtr  /aaii  Cmllit 
(1875);  and  he  edited  a  revised  edition  of  Voss's  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssiy.  From  his  literary  remains  were 
published  Sckrifun  tar  Kritik  and  LUIaatutachicUt  (iS^j- 
■899). 

BBRMBDBO,  ■  lawn  in  the  duchy  of  Annall,  Germany,  -^ 
Ihe  Stale,  iq  m.  N.  by  W.  from  HaUe  by  rail,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Ihc  iv>w  incorporated  dufhy  of  Anhtlt-Bemburg. 
Top.  (1000)  34.417:  (i!>os)  34.019-  It  consist*  ol  four  parts, 
the  Allstadl  or  old  town,  the  Eergstid  t  or  hill  town,  the  MeujUdt 
or  new  town,  and  the  luburb  of  Waldau — the  BcrgsUdt  on  the 
right  and  the  other  three  on  the  left  of  the  liver  Stale,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  massive  stone  bridge.  It  it  a  well-built  city,  Ihe 
principal  pubUc  buildings  being  the  government  house,  Ihe  church 
ol  SI  Maiy,  the  gymnasium  and  the  house  of  correction.  The 
caslle,  formerly  the  ducal  iisidence,  is  in  the  BergsUdi,  defended 
by  moati,  and  suiruunded  fay  beautiful  gardens.  Bemburg  is 
the  teat  of  considerable  industry,  manufactuHng  mach' 
and  boilen,  sugar,  pottery  and  chemicalt,  and  has  leat 
sine  tmdting.  Market-gardening  is  also  exteusively  cj 
on.  and  then  it  a  large  river  traSic  in  grain  and  agricultural 
produce. 


UaXOH     (1469-IS3]). 

English  translator,  was  bom  probably  at  Tharfield,  Henfoid- 
shire,  about  14(0.  Hit  father  was  killed  at  Bamet  ia  r*;!. 
and  he  inherited  his  title  in  1474  fntm  his  grandfather,  John 
Bourchier.whowiaadescendant  of  Edward  III.  II  is  supposed 
that  be  was  educated  il  Oxford,  perhaps  al  BallioL  His  political 
Life  began  early,  for  in  1484  be  was  implicated  in  a  premature 
altempt  to  place  Henry,  duke  of  Richmond  (allerwudi 
Henry  VII),  on  the  throne,  and  fled  in  consr(iue«e  to  Briitaay. 
In  1407  he  helped  10  put  down  an  iraurrection  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  raised  by  Michael  Joteph,  a  blacksmith,  and 
from  this  lime  was  in  high  favour  at  couri.  He  acmmpuiied 
"■"    -     "  '  ■    -  ■  ^jjj  ^  tnptain  of  pioQern 
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to  repay.  Ferhipt  in  the  hope  of  repairing  bis  fortvoe.  be 
accepted  the  of&ce  of  deputy  of  Ciliis,  where  he  spent  the  mi 
of  his  life  in  comparative  leisure,  though  still  barused  by  his 
debts,  and  died  oa  the  1 6th  of  March  1J33. 

His  translation  ol  Syr  Jikan  FrBysivl  cj  Ikt  Cretytia  tj 
Enttand,  Frarut,  Spaym,  Poriyngair,  Siellamd,  Btdayit. 
Ftaundent  and  elker  fiiacrs  adjoynynge,  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  wat  printed  by  Richard  Pynsou  a 
two  volumes  dated  ijijand  tjij.  It  was  the  most  considenbk 
historical  work  that  had  yet  appeared  in  English,  and  eurcbed 
great  influence  on  16th-century  duonidera.  Brmcn  tdls  os  ia 
his  prefaces  of  bis  own  love  of  histories  of  all  kinds,  and  in  Ihe 
inlnxluction  to  hit  story  of  Arthur  of  Little  Biilain  he  eiciiset 
its  "  fayned  mtler "  and  "  many  unpossybylylees "  on  Ihe 
ground  that  other  well  reputed  histories  are  equally  incredilile. 
He  goes  on  to  excuse  his  dcEcieudes  by  saying  that  be  kacw 
himself  to  be  unskilled  in  Ihe  "  facundyaus  arte  of  rctoryte.'' 
and  that  he  was  but  a  *'  lerner  of  the  language  of  Frensshe-" 
The  want  of  rhetoric  is  not  to  be  deplored.  The  style  ul  his 
IransUtion  is  dear  and  simple,  and  he  rarely  inlmdoces  Fmct 
words  or  idioms.  Two  lomancet  fnim  the  Fnmch  loOned: 
Tki  Butt  of  Dutt  Hmm  ef  Burdnix  (printed  1534?  by  Wyakp 
de  Worde),  and  The  Hyilnry  »/  lie  Ucca  nnNi  ami  sal^wf 
ivitU  Arlkm  if  lyUS  brylayiu.  His  other  two  iianslalBBi. 
TAe  CoifeJJ  g/ £ne  (printed  IJ40),  from  the  Cdrul  ^  Amurd 
Diego  de  San  Pedro,  and  Tkt  Colin  Bttr  »/  iforcu  Amrdin 
(completed  six  ilays  before  his  death,  printed  im),  from  a 


ol  Euphuis 


although  Lyly  was  pmbtbly  acquainted  with 
through  his  version,  but  through  Sir  Thcaas 
North's  Dial  ef  Prima.  Bemcrs  is  also  credited  with  a  book 
on  thedutietof  theinhabitantsof  Calais,  which  Mr  Sidney I^e 

ol  Calais  preserved  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  and  with  a  UHt  cmnr^. 
lie  in  nnrsn  iieaai,  Which  used  tn  be  acud  at  Calais  aliei 
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Immediately  after  the  rupture  she  gave  a  series  of  performances 
in  London,  relying  chiefly  upon  Scribe  and  Legouvi's  Adrienne 
Lecokvreur  and  Meiihac  and  Hal6vy's  Prou  Frou,  These  were 
followed  by  tours  in  Denmark,  America  and  Russia,  during  x88o 
and  1881,  with  La  Dante  aux  camtlias  as  the  principal  attraction. 
In  1882  she  married  Jacquei  Damala,  a  Greek,  in  London,  but 
separated  from  him  at  the  end  of  the  following  year.  After  a 
fresh  triumph  in  Paris  with  Sardou's  Fidora  at  the  Vaudeville 
she  became  proprietress  of  the  Porte  St-Martin.  Jean  Richcpin's 
Nana  Sahib  (1883),  Sardou's  Tkiodora  (1884)  and  La  Tosca 
(1887),  Jules  Barbier's  Jeanne  d*Arc  (1890)  and  Sardou  and 
Moreau's  CUopdtre  (1890)  were  among  her  most  conspicuous 
successes  here,  where  she  remained  till  she  became  proprietress 
of  the  Renaissance  theatre  in  1893.  During  those  ten  years  she 
made  several  extended  tours,  including  visits  to  America  in 
1886-1887  and  1888-1889.  Between  1891  and  1893  she  again 
visited  America  (North  and  South),  Australia,  and  the  chief 
European  capitals.  In  November  1893  she  opehed  the  Renais- 
sance with  Les  Rois  by  Jules  Lemaitre,  which  was  followed  by 
Sylvestre  and  Morand's  Iteyl  (1894),  Sardou's  Cismonda  (1894) 
And  Edmond  Rostand's  La  Princesse  tointaine  (1895).  In  1895 
she  also  appeared  with  conspicuous  success  as  Magda  in  a  French 
translation  of  Sudermann's  Heimal.  For  the  next  few  years 
she  visited  London  almost  annually,  and  America  in  1896.  In 
that  year  she  made  a  success  with  an  adaptation  of  Alfred  de 
Musset's  Lorcmaccio.  In  Easter  week  of  1897  she  played  in  a 
religious  drama,  La  Samaritainet  by  Rostand.  .In  December  1 896 
an  elaborate  f£te  was  organized  in  Paris  in  her  honour;  and  the 
value  of  this  public  recognition  of  her  position  at  the  head  of  her 
profession  was  enhanced  by  cordial  greetings  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  By  this  time  she  had  played  one  hundred  and  twelve 
parts,  thirty-eight  of  which  she  had  created.  Early  in  1899  she 
removed  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Thi&tre  des  Nations,  a 
larger  house,  which  she  opened  with  a  revival  of  La  Tosca.  In  the 
same  year  she  made  the  bold  experiment  of  a  French  production 
of  Hantletf  in  which  sl\e  played  the  title  part.  She  repeated 
the  impersonation  in  London  not  long  afterwards,  where  she 
also  appeared  (1901)  as  the  fate-ridden  son  of  Napoleon  I.,  in 
Rostand's  VAiglon,  which  had  been  produced  in  Paris  the  year 
before.  Of  the  successful  productions  of  her  later  years  perhaps 
none  was  more  remarkable  than  her  impersonation  of  La  Tisb€ 
in  Victor  Hugo's  romantic  drama  Angela  (1905). 

See  Jules  Huret,  Sarah  Bernhardt  (1889) ;  and  her  own  volume  of 
autobiography  (1907). 

BERNHARDT,  GOTTFRIED  (1800-1875),  German  philologist 
and  literary  historian,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  March  z8oo,  at 
Landsberg  on  the  Wartia,  in  Brandenburg.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jewish  parents  in  reduced  circumstances.  Two  well-to-do 
uncles  provided  the  means  for  his^  education,  and  in  18x1  he 
entered  the  Joachimsthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin.  In  1817  he 
went  to  Berlin  University  to  study  philology,  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  F.  A  Wolf  (then  advanced  in  years), 
August  Bdckh  and  P.  Buttmann.  In  1822  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin,  and  in  1825  became  extra- 
ordinary professor.  In  1829  he  succeeded  C  Reisig  as  ordinary 
professor  and  director  of  the  philological,  seminary  at  Halle,  and 
in  1844  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  university.  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  14th  of  May  1875.  The  most  important  of 
Bemhardy's  works  were  his  histories  (or  sketches)  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Hterature;  Crundriss  der  rOmischen  Litteraiur  (sth  ed., 
1872);  Crundriss  der  griechischen  LiUeraiur  (pt.  i.,  Introduction 
and  General  View,  1836;  pt.  ii  1  Greek  Poetry,  1845;  pt.  iii., 
Greek  Prose  Literature,  was  never  published) .  A  fifth  edition  of 
pts.  i.  and  ii.,  by  R.  Volkmann,  began  in  1892.  Other  works 
by  Bemhardy  are:  Eratoslhenica  (1822);  WissenschafUiche 
Syntax  der  griechischen  Sprache  (1829,  suppts.  1854,  1862); 
Grundlinien  tur  EncyclopOdie  der  Philologie  (1832);  the  monu- 
mental edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  (1834-1853);  and  an 
ediUon  of  F.  A.  Wolf's  Kleine  Schrijlen  (1869). 

See  Volkmann,  C.  Bemhardy  (1887). 

BERNI,  FRANCESCO  (1497-1536),  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
about  1497  at  Lamporecchio,  in  Bibbiena,  a  district  Ivii^  along^ 


the  Upper  Arno.    His  family  was  of  good  descent,  but  exoesawty 

poor.    At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Florence,  where  he  remained 

till  his  Z9th  year.    He  then  set  out  for  Rome,  trusting  to  obtaio 

some  assistance  from  his  unde,  the  Cardinal  Bibb^na.    The 

cardinal,  however,  did  nothing  for  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 

accept  a  situation  as  derk  or  secretary  to  Ghiberti,  dataxy  to 

Clement  VII.    The  duties  of  his  office,  for  which  Bemi  was  io 

every  way  tmfit,  were  exceedingly  irkscnne  to  the  poet,  who, 

however,  made  himself  celebrated  at  Rome  as  the  moat  witty  aod 

inventive  of  a  certain  dub  of  literary  men,  who  devoted  thea- 

selves  to  light  and  sparkling  cfhi^ns.    So  strong  was  the 

admiration  for  Berni's  verses,  that  mocking  or  burlesque  poeos 

have  since  been  called  poesie  bemcKa.  About  the  year  isjo  be 

was  relieved  from  his  servitude  by  obtaining  a  canoory  io  the 

cathedral  of  Florence.    In  that  city  he  died  in  1 536,  accordiQg 

to  tradition  poisoned  by  Duke  AlesMindro  de'  Mcdid,  for  ha^-iog 

refused  to  poison  the  duke's  cousin,  Ippolito  de'  Medici;  but 

considerable  obscurity  rests  over  this  story.    Bcmi  stands  at  ibe 

head  of  Italian  comic  or  burlesque  poets.    For  lightness,  spa rklli^ 

wit,  variety  of  form  and  fluent  diction,  his  verses  are  cr^sei- 

passed.    Perhaps,  however,  he  owes  his  greatest  fame  to  the 

recasting  (Rifacimento)  of  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innemoreto.    The 

enormous  success  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  had  directed  fxedi 

attention  to  the  older  poem,  from  which  it  took  its  charaacn^ 

and  of  which  it  b  the  continuation.    But  Boiardo's  work,  tfaoogh 

good  in  plan,  could  never  have  achieved  wide  popuUrity  on 

account  of  the  extreme  ruggedness  of  its  style.     Bemi  undertook 

the  revision  of  the  whole  poem,  avowedly  altering  no  sentimeai. 

removing  or  adding  no  incident,  but  simply  giving  to  each  Koe 

and  stanza  due  gracefuhiess  and  polish.    His  ta^k  he  completed 

with  marvellous  success;  scarcely  a  line  remains  as  it  was,  aei 

the  general  opinion  has  pronounced  decisivdy  isk  favoor  ol  the 

revision  over  the  original.    To  each  canto  he  piduEed  a  in 

stanzas  of  reflective  verse  in  the  nuumer  of  Aiiosto.  and  io  o« 

of  these  introductions  he  gives  us  the  only  ttrtain  informatioo  ve 

have  concerning  his  own  life.  Bemi  ^jpeais  to  have  been  favoei- 

ably  disposed  towards  the  Reformation  prindples  at  that  tiioe 

introduced  into  Italy,  and  this  may  explain  the  bitterness  of  same 

remarks  of  his  upon  the  church.    The  first  edition  of  the  Rifm- 

mento  was  printed  p<»thumously  in  x  54X4  and  it  has  been  supposed 

that  a  few  passages  either  did  not  receive  the  author's  final 

revision*  or  have  been  retouched  by  another  hand. 

A  partial  translation  of  Berni's  Orlando  was  published  by  W.  S 
Rose  (1823). 

BBRNICIA,  the  northern  of  the  two  En^tsh  kingdoms  vkich 
were  eventually  united  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Its 
territory  is  said  to  have  stretched  from  the  Tyoe  northwards, 
ultimately  reaching  the  Forth,  while  its  western  frontier  ns 
gradually  extended  at  the  expense  of  the  Welsh.  ThecHiei 
royal  residence  was  Barobuxig^,  and  near  it  was  the  island  ot 
Lindisfarne,  afterwards  the  see  of  a  bishop.  The  first  kii^  d 
whom  we  have  any  record  is  Ida,  who  is  said  to  have  obtaiaed 
the  throne  about  547.  iEthelfrith,  kixig  of  Bemicia,  omted 
Deira  to  his  own  kingdom,  probably  about  605,  and  the  uoka 
continued  under  his  successor  Edwin,  son  of  Ella  or  £0e,  Ucg 
of  Deira.  Bernicia  was  again-separate  from  Deira  under  Eaafhth, 
son  of  iEthelfrith  (633-634),  after  which  date  the  kings  of 
Bemida  were  supreme  in  Northumbria,  though  for  a  short  tise 
under  Oswio  Deira  had  a  king  of  its  own. 

See  Bede,  Hist.  Ecdes.  u.  14,  iii.  x.  14;  Nenoitts,  |  €^;  Siiseoa 
of  Durham,  L  339.  (F.  G.  U.  B ) 

BERNICIAN  SERIES,  in  geology,  a  term  proposed  by  S.  P. 
Woodward  in  X856  {Manual  of  MoUusca,  p.  409)  for  the  lov<r 
portionof  the  Carboniferous  System,bdow  theMiUstooeCxit  The 
xiame  was  suggested  by  that  of  the  andent  province  of  Beni.da 
on  the  Anglo-Scotti^  borderlaiMl.  It  is  practically  equivakst 
to  the  "  Dixiantien  "  of  A.  de  Lappaxent  and  Munier-Chalsus 
(X893).  Ii^  '87s  G.  Tate's"  Caicareous  and  Carbonaccoas " 
groups  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  oC  NorthomberUiKi 
were  united  by  Professor  Lebour  into  a  single  series,  to  vhkh  he 
applied  the  nam<B  "  Bemidan  ";  but  later  he  speaks  of  \ht 
whole  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Northumberland  and  its 


le  publlihcd  «Jao  Ute  demoiutra 


then  diahonnlly  pvhliahed,  after  the  dcatl 
inauTcct  mlution;  ud  not  UDtil  1718  did  I 
b«n  in  error.     Even  then  he  lel  forth  u 
uIutioD  puTpouly  disguised. 
Id  1687  the  nulhemaljcal  chair  ot  the  lu 


il  brother  Jeni 


re  thefii 


FO  forei 


He 


1;  and,  at  the  request  of  Leiboiti 
iney  were  t»tn  receives  as  membcis  of  the  academy  oE  Berlin 
In  1684  he  had  been  oHered  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg;  bu 
his  mvTtage  with  a  lady  of  his  native  city  led  him  to  decline  th 
invitation.  Intense  application  brought  on  infirmities  and  J 
slow  lever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  i6th  of  August  1705.  Lik< 
another  Archimedes,  he  requested  that  the  logarithmic  spin 
should  be  nisraven  on  his  tombstone,  with  these  words,  Eadtt 

Jacques  Dernovm  wrote  elegant  vtnrs  in  Latin,  Germao  am 

ii~~Jaaiii  fitrawdi  Batiltatii  0pm  (CeiKvae,  iTm)-  >  ' 
-—  •—  Cmjcaaaii,  ef —  —■' '--■  ■ — ■-'—  ■"- 

I7'i3),  1  lorn. 

N  BeinOuili  (t667-i;48).  brotbei  of  the  preceding, 

■I  Basel  on  the  17th  of  July  1667.     After  Gniihing  his 


anguage.     But  at  ' 


1  of  a  yiar  he 
u  in  philosophy, 


y  his  elder  brother  Jacques,  Chemiitry, 
xms  to  have  been  Ilie  object  of  hit  early 
ar  1690  he  published  t.  disseristioa  on 

ustruclion  in  the  dieercntial  calculus  to 
lo  de  Duillicr,  and  alterwBTds  proceeded  to  Fmis, 
wnere  ne  enjoyed  the  society  of  N.  Malebranche,  J.  D.  Cassini, 
Philip  de  Lahire  and  Pierre  Varignon.     With  the  marquis  de 
I'HApital  he  spent  four  months  studying  h'  '  ~  ' 


Nicobs  Pali 


esoCtt 


Rtheei 


Among  these 
"  :d  by  him  the 


■a  bradiiitochronat  or  li 
Ihe  Arst  to  determine,  p<nnting  out  at  the,  same  time  the  relation 
Kbich  this  curve  bears  to  the  path  described  by  a  ray  of  light 
passing  through  strata  of  variable  density.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  cily  he  studied  medidnc,  and  '"  ■'■94  ■"o''  the  degree  of 
M.D,  Although  he  bad  declined  a  proCeUorship  in  Germany,  he 
now  iceepleil  in  invluUon  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Gtoningen  (OnHwrfiBiii  Phiioit^kum.  epiit.  li.  and  lii.). 
Thete,  in  addition  to  the  learned  ledum  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  revive  mathematical  Bdencc  in  Ihe  university,  be  gave  a  public 
couisc  oi  eipcrimental  physio.  During  a  tesidence  of  ten  years 
in  Gniningen,  his  conlrovenies  were  almoit  as  numerous  at  his 

observed  by  Jean  Picard,  and  discussed  by  Jean  Bernoulli 


{Dii. 


:  of  mercurial  phoqihotus 
.  pkysUa  dl  mttcurio  laauli  in  taiut),  procuret 
;  of  royalty,  and  engaged  him  in  controversy,  Tt 
nee  of  Leibniti  he  received  from  the  lung  ot  Frui 
I  lor  his  snpposed  divoveties;  but  Nicolaus  I: 


■a  the 


native  city,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Jacques:  "^ 
bete  he  remained  till  his  death.  His  inaugural  discourte  >ii 
on  Ibe  "  Dew  analysis,"  nhich  he  so  successfully  applied  ia 
invetligating   varioiu    pioblems   both  in   pure    and    appliat 

He  was  several  times  a  successful  competitor  lor  the  pris 
given  by  the  Academy  ot  Sciences  of  Paris;  the  luhjecu  ol 
his  essays  being: — the  Uwl  of  motion  IDiicnri  nr  lei  Itis  Ji  t: 
cBmmunicalian  in  mmaema,  1717),  the  elliplial  cubits  ol  the 
planets,  and  the  indinitions  of  the  planctaiy  orbits  (Eiici^iu 
nouKlIt  fkyiiqiu  lUaU.  1735)-  1"  ""e  '»"  c»«  >>"  =">  Ov.-d 
divided  (be  prize  with  him.  Some  years  after  his  return  10  Eul 
he  published  an  essay,  entitled  NmatUt  TUorit  4t  ia  mauxm 
dtstaiataia.    IIb,howevi     "-         ■  -  .     . 


of  h 


lea 


d'Alembett  acknowledge*  with  gratitude,  thaO  " 

knew  of  mathematics  be  owed  10  the  works  of  Jean  BemsiJ^L" 

one  of  the  first  nuthematidans  of  a  matliematical  age.  He  ni 
as  keen  in  his  resentments  as  he  was  ardent  in  his  Ifiendshi^^, 
fondly  attached  to  his  family,  he  yet  disliked  a  dcvrving  wn. 
he  gave  lull  praise  to  Leibnitz  and  Leonbard  Eulcr,  yet  wi^  bllsil 
lo  the  excellence.  -----  ~ 


aathemi 


studies  till  Ibe  age  ol  eighty.  He  was  tlien  attacked  by  a  torn- 
plain!  at  first  apparently  trifling;  but  his  strength  daDy  ind 
rapidly  declined  till  (he  ist  of  January  174S,  whea  he  died 
peacefully  in  his  deep. 

Hit  wriiings  were  colkeled  under  bia  own  eye  by  Gabriel  CranH. 
profesior  of  ntat hematics  a)  Geneva,  and  ptlWlshed  under  ite  &-'t 
of  yoio.Bil  BtrimUli  Oprri  Omnia  (Liusan.  ct  Ceac.,).  «  if» 

Ihe'lilie  d  C^'^inil'^^sjbiill^i  olmatili  C»»'ni:—  /'Uw- 

in.  N1COUS  BEKNOtJLlI  (1645-1716),  the  eldest  of  ibe  Ibree 
sons  oi  Jean  Bernoulli,  was  bom  on  the  I7lh  ol  Januuy  ibci. 
At  (be  age  o!  eight  he  could  speak  German,  DuUh.  VmA  ud 
Latin.  When  bis  lather  relumed  to  Basel  he  weni  (o  tSe  uni'tr- 
aily  of  that  city,  where,  at  the  age  of  siiteen,  he  toci  (he  rjcptf 
of  doctor  in  philosophy,  and  four  years  liter  the  highest  dcp« 
in  law.  Meanwhile  the  study  of  mathematics  was  not  negkctcd. 
as  appears  not  only  from  his  giving  instruction  in  geometry  ti 
his  younger  brother  Danid,  but  from  his  writings  on  the  dflr:- 
Cnliat,  integral,  and  eaponential  calculus,  and  Eron  his  Eatbrr 
considering  him,  at  the  age  of  tweBty^oike,  worthy  of  Rcsvit,E 
(he  torch  ol  science  from  his  own  hands,     ("  Lafnpaili  neic 

mathematico  aliisque  doiibus  satis  instmcto,"  Cirm.  Pki.  tp, 
)JJ.)  With  his  father's  permission  he  visited  Italy  and  Frame, 
and  during  his  Iraveb  formed  Iricndship  wiib  Pierir  Varipix 
and  Count  Riccatl.  The  invitation  ol  a  VcDeiLu  oMrmo 
induced  him  again  to  visit  I(aly,  where  he  resided  two  )ean.  uH 


in  afterwards  3i 


a  the  cl 
id.     He  was  unsuccessful,  but  was  so 

a  limilar  olGce  in  the  univenity  of  Hem.  Here  be  lesidtd 
ee  yean,  his  happuiess  only  matjed  by  regret  on  account  of 
separation  from  his  brother  Daniel.  Bolh  were  apponled  11 
same  time  professors  of  mathematics  in  the  academy  of 
Petersburg;  but  this  office  Nicolas  enjoyed  for  hltle  wn 
n  eight  months.  He  died  on  the  i4th  oJ  July  1;^  of  1 
[ering  fever.  Sensible  of  the  loss  which  the  nitioa  hiJ 
lained  by  bis  death,  the  empress  Catherine  onknd  bin  a 
eral  at  the  pubh'c  eipente. 

papers  are  published  la  bis  fallier's  wvt^  and  ocbm 


nthe 


C^mmtnL  Acat.  PrIri,p<L 


I 


to  prepare  himutE  for  ■  lUUunaii'i  oiteer.  Durinc  ihcM 
Watiiajakn  he  nude  the  acquuBtuice  al  the  poeu  Cellen  and 
Jicobi,  the  Iconied  Jeu-Jicqua  Buthilemy,  the  due  de 
Choiieu],  ind  Gottfried  Acheamll,  the  ilaliiticiin.  At  hii 
VDcle'i  dcure  he  rejected  (he  HjuoverUa  for  the  Danuh  lervice, 
and  ID  17^9  took  his  leiLt  in  the  Cennan  chancery  at  Copcoha^n^ 
In  1767,  tit  the  taioe  time  u  hit  unde,  be  was  created  a  munt, 
and  in  1769  wu  nude  a  privy-ooundlbr.  He  i>  described  11 
this  period  u  jotellHtua],  uptight  and  abulutdy  trustworthy, 
but  obillaaic  and  KlI-Dpinionated  to  the  highest  degree,  iriuing 
with  antiquuies  about  colas,  with  equerries    '         ' 


be  wu  right  and  they  wmng,  whatever  the  disciuiic 
be^  He  thoied  the  disgrace  of  hii  unde  when  Struen 
into  power,  but  re-entered  the  Danish 


:'l  fall  at 


rorking  at  Ent  in  the  financial  and 


enis,  and  taking  a 


le  Ripects  the  igiicultura] 


ecoQDmical  dcpartmi 
agriculture.    Ihe  improvemc 
of  hii  peasantry  anticipated 
refonns  of  the  neit  geaeratjaa. 

In  April  177J  fi^iutorS  was  transtetred  lo  the  portion  (or 
which  he  was  cqKcially  filled,  the  ministry  of  [oreign  (Sain, 
with  which  he  combined  the  presidency  of  the  Cemuui  chancery 
(for  ScMeswig-HolsIiia).  HiipredeceBOr,  Adolf  Siegfried  Osten, 
had  lieen  disouised  because  he  was  not  ^inu  friUd  at  St 
PetersbuiBi  uid  Bcmstorff 's  first  official  act  was  to  conclude  the 
negotiations  which  had  long  been  pending  with  the  grand-duke 
Paul  as  duke  of  Holstein-Gottoip.  The  result  was  the  eichange- 
treaty  of  the  itt  of  June  (May  11  O.S.)  1773,  confirming  the 
previous  treaty  ol  1767  (see  BiaNSToarr,  J.  H.  E.).  Tbii  was 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Denmark  and  Russia 
ol  the  I  ith  of  August  1 77J,  which  was  partly  a  mutually  defensive 
league,  and  partly  an  engagement  between  Che  two  slates  to 
upset  the  new  constilution  recently  eitablished  in  Sweden  by 
Gustavus  111.,  when  the  right  moment  for  doing  so  should  arrive. 
For  this  m^chievous  and  inmioral  alliance,  which  bound 
Denmark  to  the  wlieels  of  the  Russian  empress's  chariot  and 
■ought  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  neighbouring  state, 
BerostorS  was  scarcely  responsible,  for  the  pieliminaria  had 
been  definitely  settled  in  his  uncle's  time  and  he  merely  concluded 
tbem.  But  tfiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  be  regarded  this  anti- 
Swedish  policy  as  the  correct  one  for  Denmark,  especially  with 
a  monarch  like  GusUvui  III.  on  the  Swedish  throne.  It  is 
also  pretty  certain  that  the  anti-Swedish  alliance  was  Russia's 
price  for  compounding  (he  Gollotp  difficulty. 

Starting  from  the  hypothesis  that  Sweden  was  "  Denmark- 
Norway's  most  active  and  irreconcilable'  enemy,"  fiemstorff 
logically  included  France,  (be  secular  ally  of  Sweden,  among  the 

drew  near  to  Great  Britain  as  the  natural  foe  of  France,  especially 
during  the  Ameticaa  War  of  Independence,  and  this  too  despite 
the  irritation  occa^oned  in  Denmark-Norway  by  Great  Britain's 
masterful  Interpielation  of  the  eipreision  "  conttabaad." 
BemitotTs  sympithy  with  England  grew  stronger  still  when  in 
i77g  Spain  Joined  her  enemies;  and  he  was  much  iticJined,  the 
sune  winter,  to  join  a  triple  alliance  between  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Denmark-Norway,  proposed  by  England  tor  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  Bourbon  powers  to  accep(  reasonable 
terms  of  peace.  But  he  was  overruled  by  (be  crown  prince 
Frederick,  who  thought  such  a  policy  loo  bsurdous,  wlien 
Russia  declined  to  have  anything  (odowithiL  Instead  of  this 
the  Russian  chancellor  Nikila  Panin  proposed  an  armed  league 
to  embrace  all  the  neutral  powers,  for  (he  purpose  of  protecting 
neutral  shippini  in  lime  of  war.  This  league  was  veiy  similar 
lo  one  proposed  by  BemstorS  himself  in  September  1778  for 
eofocdng  the  priodple  "  a  free  ship  makei  the  caito  free  "; 


caused  great  wrath  at  St  Pelershurg,  when  Bensuxfl  wu 
accused  of  disloyalty,  and  ultimately  sacrificed  to  the  tesenlacsl 
of  the  Russian  govenunent  (ijth  1^  November  17B0},  (be  Bm 
readily  aa  he  already  disagreed  on  many  important  paints  of 
'  u'nistradon  with  the  prime  ministerlUeibGaUbev 
!dsUecklenbDrgestates,butontbefall  ofGiJdbai 
(out  yean  Uler,  wu  reoiUcd  to  office  (April  I7a4).  llieeBniig 
(hineen  years  were  perhaps  Ihe  best  days  of  the  old  Diiiik 
absoluciim-  The  govemmenl,  under  the  direction  of  Bck 
enlightened  ministers  as  Bemstorfl,  Reventlow  and  o( 

Guldberg's  si 

as  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  (see  REVEHTl.aw)  Bernilcrf 
took  a  leading  part,  and  so  closdy  did  he  associate  himseff  vi'Ji 
everything  Danish,  so  popular  did  he  beconv  in  the  Duiili 
capital,  that  a  Swedish  diplomatist  eipresied  the  opinice  Lhil 
henceforth  Benutorff  could  not  be  removed  without  itufa 
Liberal-minded  u  he  was,  he  held  that  "  the  will  of  the  nsucii 
should  be  a  law  10  the  king,"  and  he  boldly  upheld  the  fntdoi 
ess  as  the  surest  of  safety-valves. 
■rhne  foreign  OJmptications  were  a^in  oidaQgDiag  tke 
position  of  Dentoatk-Norwiy.  As  Bemitorft  had  (ndkted, 
's  neutrality  project  had  resulted  in  a  breach  betnn 
Britain  and  Russia.  Then  came  Gustavus  lU.^  mUn 
ith  Russia  in  17M.  Bemsiorff  wu  bound  by  Ueitj-  to 
Russia  in  such  a  contingency,  but  he  took  an  thiL  ibr 

offending  Great  Britain  and  Pniiaia.  StiU  mse  mauoK 
became  the  political  si(ua[ion  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Fiack 
Revolution.  Ili-dispoied  as  Bemstotffwu  towards  the  Jacotu^ 
he  now  condemned  on  principle  any  interfeteuce  in  ihe  doDtitic 
aXaiis  of  France,  and  he  was  persuaded  thst  E 
pohey  wu  to  keep  clear  of  every  anli-Frei   ' 

western  powers.    He  wi 


merchantmen    by   t 

beneficial  (o  the  Scandinavian  powers,  b 

politically.    Tsught  by  Ihe  lesson  of  Poland,  he  had,  ii  lict. 

long  since  abandoned  his  former  policy  of  weakaunf  SwcdcL 

Bcmstorff's  great  faculties  appeared,  indeed,  10  matm  lai 

inoetse  with  age,  and  his  death,  on  (he  iist  of  Jubc  17^,  *•> 

regarded  in  Deoioatk  u  a  national  olamity. 

Count  Bemstorff  wu  twice  married,  his  wivB  bdng  the  in 
aisten  ol  the  writers  Counts  Christian  and  Friedridi  LitfM 
lu  Slolberg.  He  left  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  to 
sons  Ihe  best  known  is  Christian  GUnther,  count  vca  Betmurf- 
Anothu-,  C^ount  Joachim,  wss  attached  to  his  brolhcr's  ia^aa 
so  long  u  he  remained  in  Ihe  Danish  service,  wis  awedtUd 
with  him  in  representing  Denmark  at  (he  congress  of  Vieaos, 
and  in  iBi  s  was  ^pointed  ambasaador  at  that  covrc 

See  Rumut  Nyervp,  Brmsbirfi  E/lnuiib  (KJAbeshm.  "TW^^ 
Peter  Edwud  Holni,  Dninuirl-nsrfH  n^nndtl  ffiOww  ICV» 
hifTii,  l«7S);  Danmatb  Rita  HtUmi  V.  (Copeehlgea.  IW- 
IVi) ;  Chnilian  Ulrich  Detlev  von  Ec|en.  Z)»ta«rA'|ik>n  01 
itm  Ltb€n  iti  Crafn  A.  P.  Omulw/^fCopenhatto,  iMoI;  f^ 
FrQi,  A.  P.  BmilDrff  >(  O.  Hir/k-Cumtri  iCopei&aia  IMI^ 
and  Btmstxfftnit  01  Daitmdrk  (C^xnhagea,  1903).    iK-  N- 11-) 

BBBNSrORrF,  CRBISTIAM  OOlTTBBR,  Coon  v-m  (1^ 
1S35),  Danish  and  Prussian  f>*'*T""'^  "M  ^t[*V*»*^'i  ** 
Count  Andreu  Peter  von  BenumS,  wu  bora  at  Cefulv 
on  the  jrd  ol  April  1 769-  Educated  fee  the  diptomatic  m 
under  his  father's  direcrion,  he  began  his  careei  '  -■' 
atuchi  to  (be  reprcKntative  of  Denmark  at  Ihe  of 
Swedithdiet.    lni78gbeweDtuiecrela(]ra(k9li 


'eu-cquippea  uuuad 


genem  oi  me  oay  bi  me 

ATfOy^  But  just  u  the  Ruuian  tad  Duiiab  irmiei  tud 
within  striking  disCuca,  the  lidmgi  reached  Copmhige 
Peter  111.  hid  been  ovenhnjwn  by  hi*  csnson.  BuiutorH 
was  one  ol  the  tint  to  recogntzc  the  impotence  of  the  Freuch 
monucby  After  the  Scveil  Vean'  Wmr,  uidin  i763hecoiULdered 
it  iipedient  to  eichangc  the  Fncdi  for  the  Rusiisn  illiuce, 
which  wu  cemented  by  the  treaty  of  the  28th  of  April  (Match 
11)  1765.  This  compact  enga^  Denmark  to  join  with 
Russia  in  upholding  the  existing  Swedish  constitution,  in  return 
lor  which  Catherine  II.  undertook  to  adjust  the  Coltorp  tliffi- 
culty.by  the  cession  of  the  Goltorp  portion  oi  Holstcin  in  ex- 
change for  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhor^t.  For 
his  part  in  this  treaty  BcmstorS  was  created  count.  On  the 
accctsion  of  Christian  VII.,  in  I7fi«,  Eetnstotfi'i  position 
became  veiy  precarious,  and  he  was  exposed  to  all  manner  of 
attacks,  being  accused,  without  a  shadow  of  trutli,  of  expioitiug 
Denmark,  and  of  unduly  promoting  foreigners.    It  is  remarkable, 

be  never  leamt  Danish,  His  bst  political  achievement  was  to 
draw  sliU  closer  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  the  ijthol  December 
17CI9,  the  most  important  paragraph  of  which  stipulated  that 
aay  change  in  the  Swedish  constitution  should  be  regarded 
by  Dci        ■         ■  "      ■  -      . 


.t  in  U 


the  t( 

a  Denmark^  part,  I 
seemed  at  the  time  to  warrant  it.  Nine  mc 
13th  oi  September  IJ70,  Bemslorfl  was  disn 
of  Strucnsce's  intrigues,  and,  rejecting  the 
Catherine  II.  if  he  would  enter  the  Russian  se 
German  estate*,  where  he  died  on  the  i8th 


Sec  Paul  Vcdil.  Dn  «Un  GmBtmOiirJi  mimiitiriMm  (Copen- 

lir/ ,  ed,  Vcdd  (Copenhagen,  1S83)  i  Aage  Friis,  Btrnjl^ffim  gg 
a=ri  ICopcnhaa".  l899)-  (R-  N.  B.) 

BEH0SSU5.  a  priest  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  who  translated  into 
reek  the  standard  Babylooiaa  work  on  astrology  and  astronomy, 
id  comoiled  (in  Ibrcc  books)  the  history  of  his  country  from 
icuDients,  nbich  he  published  in  Gmk  In  the  reign  of 
s  It.  <)J0  B.C.).  His  works  have  perished,  but  eitracU 
rom  the  history  bave  been  preserved  by  Josephu)  and  Euu- 
lius,  the  latter  of  whom  probably  derived  them  not  directly 
rom  Berossus,  but  through  thetnedium  of  Aleunder  Polyhi^tor 
ind   Apollodorus.    The  eitracti   containing   the  Babylonian 


Qabylonii 


bave  faithfully 
worthy.    On  the 


and.  the  Chaldaetn  story  oi  the  Deluge, 
the  decipheimenl  of  the  cuneiform  tei 
reproduced   the  native  legends;  we  ma] 
that  the  rest  of  the  History  was  equally 
other  hand,  a  list  of  post-diluvian  dynasties,  wnicn  is  quoted 
by  Eusebius  and  Georgius  Syncellus  as  having  been  given  by 
Berouu),  cannot,  io  its  present  form,  be  reconciled  with  the 
■nonumcnlal  facu,  though  a  substratum  of  histoiiol  truth 
is  diunvcnble  in  itl     As  it  ilandi,  jt  is  as  follow*:— 
S6  Ouldaean  kings  34,080  or  33,091  yean 


S  Medial 
K  ChaUlaa 


LCCOTTling  to  Eusebius.  came  the  reign  of  Pi 
n  ingenioua  chronological  combination,  the  sevei 
],  however,  arc  very  qualknuble,  J.  A,  Brani 


aynaaiM*  inus  ascnoea  to  oemiiii  wiu  uk  uh  fivcn  m  a 
the  10-called  dynastic  Tabled  discovered  by  Dr  Fiocba  have 
been  (ailura.  The  nuraben,  whether  of  kingi  at  ol  ycus, 
cannat  bave  been  handed  down  to  u*  correctly  by  the  G«ct 
wriien.  All  that  Mems  certain  is  that  Betoraoi  airanged  hii 
history  so  thai  it  should  fill  the  aitronaniical  period  d  36,000 
yean,  beginning  with  the  Ent  man  and  endioi  with  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

See  J.  P.  Cory,  AmcinU  FratmaU  (iSte,  ed.  by  E.  R.  Hodca, 
tS76J;  Ft.  Lcnonnant,  Eaai  Ii  ammtva,vt  4a  fnimtmi  cttm*- 

Stifui  it  Bhtu  (ia7I)i  A.  von  Gutachnid  ia  the  Riamitcka 
ustum  (tBsj):  Ceorn  Smith  In  T.S.BjI.  SL.  1R74.  pp.  361-379; 
Th.  c.  Piocfoin  pjIba..  issa-isai.  7S.«.  &" 

BBHRT,  CRAHISS  ALBKRT  (i8s>-iSm),  Eutfish  tu^ 
conformiit  divine,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  Decembct  iBji  al 
Btadshawgale,  Leigh,  Lancashire.  At  the  age  of  seTuitecn 
he  entered  Airedale  College,  Bradford,  to  train  lot  the  CoDcrega- 
tional  miniitry,  and  in  1875  became  pastor  of  St  Geotfe's  Raid 
Congregational  church,  Bolton.  lie  became  widely  koowa 
as  a  man  ol  adminiitiative  ability,  a  vigorous  plailocn  qokei 
and  M  eloquent  preacher.  In  July  1SB3  he  Dndenook  tbe 
pastorate  of  tbe  church  at  Queen  Street,  Wolvatnmptaa, 
with  the  supervision  ol  nine  dependent  churchei  in  the  Dci^ 
bouthood.  Here  afiain  he  eicidsed  ■  wide  infiueBtt,  doe  is 
part  to  bis  evangelical  conviction,  clDquetm,  broad  news  aad 
powers  of  OTgaoizition,  but  also  to  the  magnetic  fotcc  of  his 
petionality.  In  1SS7  he  went  to  America  in  lulfilmest  of  a 
promise  to  Henty  Ward  Beecher  of  Btooklyn,  and  receiTtd 
a  unanimous  invitition  to  succeed  Bcechet  in  what  was  Ihca 
the  best-known  pulpit  in  the  United  States-  Betry,  howwer, 
felt  that  his  work  lay  in  England  and  declined  the  isvitalian. 
In  1891  he  took  pan  in  a  conference  at  GtindelwaU  on  ibe 
question  of  Cbtjstian  Reunion,  and  subsequently,  with  Hugh 
Price  Hugba  and  Alexander  Mackennal  o(  Bowdon,  oooduoed 
1  campaign  throughout  En^and,  tnttodudng  the  tdeia  and 
ptincitiles  of  Free  Church  federation.  He  was  tbe  6nt  pnsideat 
of  the  Free  Cburch  coDgito-  He  played  an  eflectivt  part  ia 
expressing  the  popular  desirt  for  peace  betwem  Fjiglinri  and 
Amend  in  reply  to  President  Cleveland's  meaiage  oa  the 
Veneiuctaa  boundary  dispute,  and  was  invited  to  Washingtna 
to  pmch  fn  connexion  with  the  endeavour  to  establish  a> 
inlernationa]  arbitration  treaty.  In  iS^  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Flngland  and  Wales.  Ia 
1S98  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  died  suddenly  ob  the 
31st  of  January  iS$9-  His  publislied  works  consiti  chiefly  d 
addresses,  and  two  volumes  of  sermons,  Kiitfli  cad  Daly,  and 
MisckiaoHS  Coodnai.  fD.  Mm.) 

BERRY,  CHARLBS  FBRDIXAND,  Duu  ta  (1778-1810), 
younger  son  of  Chatles  X.  of  Ftance,  wai  bom  at  VersaiDei. 
At  the  Revolution  he  left  France  with  bis  fatha,  then  csaile 
d'Attois,  and  tetved  in  the  army  of  Condt  from  1791  to  1-97. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  Russian  army,  and  ia  1801  tookupliii 
residence  in  England,  where  be  remained  for  thlncai  yean. 
During  that  time  he  married  an  Englishwoman,  Anna  Brown, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  afterwards  thf  haieaac  dr 
Charetle  and  the  comtesse  de  Ludnge-Faudgny.  Tbe  martiate 
was  cancelled  lot  political  reasons  in  i8t4,  when  the  dake  sel 
out  for  Ftance.  His  frank,  open  matmers  gained  him  sotte 
favotir  with  his  countrymen,  and  Louis  XVIII.  named  him  ceA- 
mandei-in-chicf  ol  the  atmy  at  Paris  on  the  retutn  01  Napokn 
from  Elba.  He  was,  however,  unable  10  retain  tbe  loyalty  o< 
his  troops,  and  retired  to  Ghent  during  the  Hundred  Days.  In 
1816  he  married  the  princess  Caroline  Ferdinande  Louiieli?^!- 
i3;o),  eldest  daughter  of  King  Frands  I.  ol  Naples.  On  ibt 
13th  ol  February  i8»  he  was  mortally  wounded,  when  le*Tia( 
the  opera-house  at  Paris  with  his  wile,  by  a  saddler  named 
Louis  Pierre  LonveL  Seven  months  alter  his  death  the  dnchea 
gave  binb  to  a.  ion,  who  recdved  the  title  of  duke  ol  Bofdeaax, 


tssbted  his  father  and  Dupin  in  the  unsuccessful  defence  of 
Marshal  Ney  before  the  chamber  of  peers;  and  he  undertook 
alone  the  defence  of  General  Cambronne  and  General  Debelle, 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  the  former  and  the  pardon  of  the  latter. 
By  this  time  he  had  a  very  large  business  as  advocate,  and  was 
engaged  on  behalf  of  journalists  in  many  press  prosecutions. 
He  stood  forward  with  a  noble  resolution  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  severely  censured  the  rigorous  measures  of 
the  police  department.  In  1830,  not  long  before  the  (all  of 
Charles  .X.,  Berryer  was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.-  He  appeared  there  as  the  champion  of  the  king  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  reactionary  policy.  After  the  revolution 
of  July,  when  the  Legitimists  withdrew  in  a  body,  Berryer  alone 
retained  his  seat  as  deputy.  He  resisted,  but  unsuccessfully, 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage.  He  advocated  trial 
by  jury  in  press  prosecutions,  the  extension  of  municipal  fran- 
chises and  other  liberal  measures.  In  May  1833  he  hastened 
from  Paris  to  see  the  duchess  of  Berry  on  her  landing  in  the  south 
of  France  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  insurrection  in 
favour  of  her  son,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  since  known  as  the 
Comte  de  Chambord.  Berryer  attempted  to  turn  her  from  her 
purpose;  and  failing  in  this  he  set  out  for  Switzerland.  He  was, 
however,  arrested,  imprisoned  and  brought  to  trial  as  one  of 
the  insurgents.  He  was  immediately  acquitted.  In  the  following 
year  he  pleaded  for  the  liberation  of  the  duchess,  made  a 
memorable  speech  in  defence  of  Chateaubriand,  who  was  pro- 
secuted for  his  violent  attacks  on  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  undertook  the  defence  of  several  Legitimist 
journalists.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  events  of  his  subse- 
quent career  were  his  defence  of  Louis  Napoleon  after  the 
ridiculous  affair  of  Boulogne,  in  1840,  and  a  visit  to  England 
in  December  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  formally  acknowledging 
the  pretender,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  then  living  in  London, 
as  Henry  V.  and  lawful  king  of  France.  Berr>'er  was  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  convoked  after  the  revolution 
of  February  1848,  again  visited  the  pretender,  then  at  Wiesbaden, 
and  still  fought  in  the  old  cause.  This  long  parliamentary 
career  was  closed  by  a  courageous  protest  against  the  coup  d*itat 
of  December  2,  1851.  After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  however, 
he  appeared  once  more  in  his  forsaken  field  as  a  deputy  to  the 
Corps  Ligislatif.  Berryer  was  elected  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1854.  A  visit  paid  by  this  famous  orator  to  Lord 
Brougham  in  1865  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  given  in 
his  honour  by  the  benchers  of  the  Temple  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
In  November  1S68  he  was  removed  by  his  own  desire  from 
Paris  to  his  country  seat  at  Augerville,  and  there  he  died  on  the 
39th  of  the  same  month. 

BERSERKER  (from  the  "  sark  "  or  shirt  of  the  "  bear,"  or 
other  animal-skins  worn  by  them),  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
the  name  of  the  twelve  sons  of  the  hero  Berserk,  grandson  of 
the  eight-handed  Starkadder  and  Alfhilde.  Berserk  was  famed 
for  the  reckless  fury  with  which  he  fought,  always  ^oing  into 
battle  without  armour.  By  the  daughter  of  King  Swafurlam, 
whom  he  had  killed,  he  had  the  twelve  sons  who  were  his  equals 
in  bravery.  In  Old  Norse  the  term  berserker  thus  became 
synonjrmous  with  reckless  courage,  and  was  later  appUed  to 
the  bodyguards  of  several  of  the  Scandinavian  heroes. 

BERT,  PAUL  (1833-18S6),  French  physiologist  and  politician, 
was  born  at  Auxerre  (Yonne)  on  the  17th  of  October  1833. 
He  entered  the  £cole  Polytechnique  at  Paris  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  an  engineer;  then  changing  his  mind,  he  studied 
law;  and  finally,  under  the  influence  of  the  zoologist,  L.  P. 
Gratiolet  (181 5-1865),  he  took  up  physiology,  becoming  one  of 
Claude  Bernard's  most  brilliant  pupils.  After  graduating  at 
Paris  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1863,  and  doctor  of  science  in 
1866,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physiology  successively 
at  Bordeaux  (1S66)  and  the  Sorbonne  (1869).  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1870  he  began  to  take  part  in  politics  as  a  supporter  of 
Gambetta.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  where 
he  sat  on  the  extreme  left,  and  in  1876  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  clericalism,  and 
an  ardent  advocate  of  "  liberating  national  education  from 


religious  sects,  while  rendering  it  accessible  to  every  dtizeo.** 
In  1881  he  was  minister  of  education  and  worship  in  Gambett&'s 
short-lived  cabinet,  and  in  the  same  year  he  created  a  great 
sensation  by  a  lecture  on  modem  Catholidsm,  delivered  in  a 
Paris  theatre,  in  which  he  poured  ridicule  on  the  faUes  and 
follies  of  the  chief  religious  tracts  and  handbooks  that  circulated 
especially  in  the  south  of  France.  Eariy  in  1 886  he  was  ai^wioted 
resident-general  in  Annam  and  Tonkin,  and  died  of  dyscntcfy 
at  Hanoi  on  the  nth  of  November  of  that  year.  But  he  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  man  of  science  than  as  a  pcditicaan  or 
administrator.  His  classical  work.  La  Pressien  barvmltriqme 
(1878),  embodies  researches  that  gained  him  the  biennial  pan 
of  30,000  francs  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1875,  and  is 
a  comprehensive  investigation  on  the  physiological  effects 
of  air-pressiurc,  both  above  and  below  the  normal  His  earliest 
researches,  which  provided  him  with  material  for  his  two  doctoral 
theses,  were  devoted  to  animal  grafting  and  the  \itality  of 
animal  tissues,  and  they  were  followed  by  studies  on  the  physiolo- 
gical action  of  various  poisons,  on  anaesthetics,  on  rcspiratioa 
and  asphyxia,  on  the  causes  of  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
chameleon,  &c.  He  was  also  interested  in  vegetable  physiol<^gy« 
and  in  particular  investigated  the  movements  of  the  sensitive 
plant,  and  the  influence  of  light  of  different  colours  cm  the  life 
of  vegetation.  After  about  1 8S0  he  produced  several  elementary 
text-books  of  scientific  instruction,  and  also  various  puUkations 
on  educational  and  allied  subjects. 

BERTANI.    AGOSTINO    (1S12-1886),    Italian    revolutionist, 
was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  19th  of  October  1813.    He  took  part 
in  the  insurrection  of  1848,  though  opposed  to  the  fusion  of 
Lombardy  with   Piedmont.     During  the   Roman  republic  of 
1849,  he,  as  medical  ofliccr,  organized  the  ambulance  scrrjoe. 
and,  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  withdrew  to  Genoa,  where  be  worked 
with  Sir  James  Hudson  for  the  liberation  of  the  political  prisorxrs 
of  Naples,  but  held  aloof  from  the  Mazzinian  conspirades.     In 
1859  he  founded  a  revolutionary  journal  at  Genoa,  but.  dtortiy 
afterwards,  joined  as  surgeon  the  Garibaldian  corps  in  the 
war  of  1859.    After  Villafranca  he  became  the  organizer- in- 
chief  of  the  expeditions  to  Sidly,  remaining  at  Genoa  after 
Garibaldi's  departure  for  Marsala,  and  organizing  four  separate 
volunteer  corps,  two  of  which  were  intended  for  Sicily  and  two 
for  the  papal  states.    Cavour,  however,  obliged  all  to  sail  for 
Sicily.    Upon  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi  at  Naples.  Bcrtani  was 
appointed  secretary-general  of  the  dictator,  in  which  capadty 
he  reorganized  the  police,  abolished  the  secret  servi^x  fund, 
founded  twelve  infant  asylums,  suppressed  the  duties  upon 
Sicilian  products,  prepared  for  the  suppression  of  the  reiigiocs 
orders,  and  planned  the  sanitary  reconstruction  of  the  dty. 
Entering  parliament  in    1861,   he  q[^x>sed   the   Garibaldian 
expedition,    which   ended   at    Aspromonte,   but    nevertheless 
tended  Garibaldi's  woiind  with  affectionate  devotion.    In  1S66 
he  organized  the  medical  service  for  the  40,000  Garibaldians, 
and  in  1867  fought  at  Mentana.    His  pariiamcntary  career, 
though  marked  by  zeal,  was  less  brilliant  than  his  revolutionary 
activity.    Up  to  1870  he  remained  an  agitator,  but,  after  the 
liberation    of    Rome,    seceded    from    t^   historic   left,    and 
became  leader  of  the  extreme  left,  a  position  bdd  until  his 
death  on  the  30th  of  April  1886.    His  chief  wt>rk  as  deputy 
was  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  conditions  <^  the  peasantry, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  sanitary  code  adc^ted  by  the  Oispi 
administration.  (H.  W.  S,) 

BERTAT  (Arab.  Jebalain),  negroes  of  the  ShangaBa  group 
of  tribes,  mainly  agriculturists.  They  occupy  the  valleys  of  the 
Yabus  and  Tumat,  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile.  They  are  shortish 
and  very  black,  with  projecting  jaws,  broad  noses  and  th^ci 
lips.  By  both  sexes  the  hair  is  worn  short  or  the  head  shaved, 
on  cheeks  and  temple  are  tribal  marks  in  the  form  of  scars. 
The  huts  of  the  Bertat  are  circular,  the  floor  raised  on  short  poles. 
Their  weapons  are  the  spear,  throwing-club.  sword  utd  daggrr. 
and  also  the  kulbeda  orthrowing-knife.  Blocks  of  salt  are  the 
favourite  form  of  currency.  Gold  washing  is  practised.  Nature 
worship  still  struggles  against  the  spread  of  Mahonunedajusm. 
The  Bertat.  estimated  to  number  some  80,000,  c.  tSSa  were 
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a  time.  In  the  campaign  of  Marengo  he  was  the  nominal  bead 
of  the  Army  of  Reserve,  but  the  first  consul  accompanied  the 
army  and  Bcrthicr  acted  in  rcajity,  as  always,  as  chief  of  staff  to. 
Napoleon.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  was  employed  in 
civil  and  diplomatic  business.  When  Napoleon  became  emperor, 
Berthier  was  at  once  made  a  marshal  of  the  empire.  He  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  Jena  and  Friedland,  and  was 
created  duke  of  Valengin  in  1806,  sovereign  prince  of  Neuch&tcl 
in  the  same  year  and  vice-oonstable  of  the  empire  in  1807.  In 
1808  he  served  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  1809  in  the  Austrian  War, 
after  which  he  was  given  the  title  of  prince  of  Wagram.  Berthier 
married  a  niece  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  He  was  with  Napoleon 
in  Russia  in  18 12,  Germany  in  18x3,  and  Francfe  in  1814,  fulfilling, 
tlU  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  functions  of  "  major-general  "  of 
the  Grande  Arm6e.  He  abandoned  Napoleon  to  make  his  peace 
with  Louis  XVni.  in  1814,  and  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
solemn  entry  into  Paris.  During  Napoleon's  captivity  in  Elba, 
Berthier,  whom  he  informed  of  his  projects,  was  much  perplexed 
as  to  his  future  course,  and,  being  unwilling  to  commit  himself, 
fell  under  the  suspicion  both  of  his  old  leader  and  of  Louis  XVIIL 
On  Napoleon's  return  he  withdrew  to  Bamberg,  where  he  died  on 
the  ist  of  June  1815.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain; 
according  to  some  accounts  he  was  assassinated  by  members  of  a 
secret  society,  others  say  that,  maddened  by  the  sight  of  Russian 
troops  marching  to  invade  France,  he  threw  himself  from  his 
window  and  was  killed.  Berthier  was  not  a  great  commander. 
When  he  was  in  temporary  command  in  1809  the  French  army 
in  Bavaria  underwent  a  scries  of  reverses.  Whatever  merit  as  a 
general  he  may  have  possessed  was  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  genius  of  his  master.  But  his  title  to  fame  is  that  he 
understood  and  carried  out  that  master's  directions  to  the 
minutest  detail. 

BERTHOLLET,  CLAUDE  LOUIS  (i 748-1822),  French  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Talloire,  near  Annecy  in  Savoy,  on  the  9th  of 
December  1748.  He  studied  first  at  Chambery  and  afterwards 
at  Turin,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine.  Settling  in  Paris  in 
1772,  he  became  the  private  physician  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  bv  his  chemical  work  soon  gained  so  high  a  reputation  that 
in  I  ^io  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1 78s 
he  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  the  Lavoisierian  school, 
though  he  did  not  accept  Lavoisier's  view  of  oxygen  as  the  only 
and  universal  acidifying  principle,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
reform  in  chemical  nomenclature  carried  out  by  Lavoisier  and 
his  associates  in  1787.  Among  the  substances  of  which  he 
investigated  the  composition  were  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  prussic  acid,  and  his  experiments  on  chlorine, 
which  he  regarded,  not  as  an  element,  but  as  oxygenated  muriatic 
(oxymuriatic)  acid,  led  him  to  propose  it  as  a  bleaching  agent 
in  1785.  He  also  prepared  potassium  chlorate  and  attempted 
to  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  as  a  substitute  for 
saltiKtre.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  saltpetre  became  a  serious  matter, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commission  entrusted  with  the 
development  of  its  production  in  French  territory,  and  another 
commission  on  which  he  served  had  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  of  iron  manufacture.  He. was  also  a 
member  in  1794  of  the  committee  on  agriculture  and  the 'arts, 
and  technical  science  was  further  indebted  to  him  for  a  systematic 
expK>sition  of  the  principles  of  dyeing — £limens  de  Vart  de  la 
Uinlure,  1 791,  of  which  he  published  a  second  edition  in  1809,  in 
association  with  his  son,  A.  6.  Bcrthollet  (1783-1811).  After 
1794  he  was  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  polytechnic  and  normal 
schools  of  Paris,  and  in  1 795  he  took  an  active  part  in  remodelling 
the  .\cademy  as  the  Institut  National.  In  the  following  year  he 
and  Gaspard  Monge  were  chosen  chiefs  of  a  commission  charged 
with  the  task  of  selecting  in  Italy  the  choicest  specimens  of 
andent  and  modem  art  for  the  national  galleries  of  Paris:  and 
in  1 798  he  was  one  of  the  band  of  scientific  men  who  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Egypt,  there  forming  themselves  into  the  Institute 
of  Egypt  on  the  plan  of  the  Institut  National.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Directory  he  was  made  a  senator  and  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour;  under  the  empire  he  became  a  count;  and  after  the 


restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  took  his  seat  as  a  peer.  In  the 
btcr  years  of  his  life  he  had  at  Arcueil,  where  he  died  en  the  6th 
of  November  1822,  a  well-equipped  laboratory,  which  became  a 
centre  frequented  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  sdentibc 
men  of  the  time,  their  proceedings  being  published  in  three 
volumes,  between  1807  and  181 7,  as  the  Mimoircs  de  la  jociHi 
d'Areueil.  Berthollet's  mo^t  remarkable  contribuiioa  to 
chemistry  was  his  Essai  de  stalique  ckimigue  (1S03),  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  dkesckzl 
physics.  His  doctrines  did  not  meet  with  general  approraJ 
among  his  contemporaries,  partly  perhaps  because  he  poshed 
them  too  far,  as  for  instance  in  holding  that  two  elements  might 
combine  in  constantly  varying  proportions,  a  view  which  gave 
rise  to  a  long  dispute  with  L.  J.  Proust;  but  his  speculations, 
in  particular  his  insistence  on  the  influence  of  the  relative  masses 
of  the  acting  substances  in  chemical  reactions,  have  excrdsed 
a  dominating  influence  on  the  modem  devdopments  of  the 
theory  of  chemical  affinity,  of  which,  far  more  than  T.  O.  Bcrgmaa, 
whom  he  controverted,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder. 

BERTHON,  EDWARD  LYON  (i8i3<i899).  En^ish  invcntof. 
was  bom  in  London,  on  the  20th  of  February  1813,  the  son  of  as 
army  contractor  and  descendant  of  an  old  Huguenot  fanaly. 
He  studied  for  the  medical  profession  in  Liverpool  and  at  Dublio. 
but  after  his  marriage  in  1834  he  gave  up  his  intenticn  of 
becoming  a  doctor,  and  travelled  for  about  six  years  on  the  con- 
tinent. Keenly  interested  from  boyhood  in  mechanical  sckiKe, 
he  made  experiments  in  the  application  of  the  screw  propeBer 
for  boats.  But  his  model,  with  a  two-bladed  propelkr,  was  only 
ridiculed  when  it  was  placed  before  the  British  admiralty. 
Berthon  therefore  did  not  complete  the  patent  and  the  idea  was 
left  for  Francis  Smith  to  bring  out  more  sttcccssfully  in  1858. 
In  1 841  he  entered  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
study  for  the  Church.  There  be  produced  what  b  usually  knova 
as  "  Berthon *s  log,"  in  which  the  suction  produced  by  the  water 
streaming  past  the  end  of  a  pipe  projected  below  a  ship  is  ireistaTd 
on  a  mercury  column  above.  In  1 845  he  was  ordained,  and  after 
holding  a  curacy  at  Lymington  was  given  a  living  at  Fareham. 
Here  he  was  able  to  carry  on  experiments  with  his  log«  which  was 
tested  on  the  Southampton  to  Jersey  steamboats;  but  the  Britidi 
admiralty  gave  him  no  encouragement,  and  it  remained  uncoe»> 
pleted.  He  next  designed  some  instruments  to  indicate  the  trim 
and  rolling  of  baits  at  sea;  but  the  idea  for  which  he  is  chiefly 
remembered  was  that  of  the  "  Berthon  Folding  Boat  '*  in  1849. 
This  invention  was  again  adversely  reported  on  by  the  admiralty. 
Berthon  resigned  his  living  at  Fareham,  and  subseqaenil}' 
accepted  the  living  of  Romsey.  In  1873,  encouraged  by  Samuel 
Plimsoll,  he  again  applied  himself  to  perfecting  his  coQapsabk 
boat.  Success  was  at  last  achieved,  and  in  less  than  a  year  hi 
had  received  orders  from  the  admiralty  for  boats  to  the  amcnnt 
of  £1 5,000.  Some  were  taken  by  Sir  George  Narcs  to  the  Arctic, 
others  were  sent  to  General  Gordon  at  Khartum,  and  others 
again  were  taken  to  the  Zambezi  by  F.  C.  Selous.  Berthon  died 
on  the  27th  of  October  1899. 

BERTHOUD,  FERDINAND  (1727-1807),  Swiss  chroooraeter- 
maker,  was  bom  at  Plancemont,  NeuchStd,  in  1727,  and  sctthxtg 
in  Paris  in  1745  gained  a  great  reputation  for  the  eacdknce 
and  accuracy  of  his  chronometers.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Institute  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
among  other  works  wrote  Essais  sur  rkoriogerie  (1763).  He 
died  in  1807  at  Montmorency,  Seine  ct  Otse.  He  was  succeeded 
in  business  by  his  nephew,  Louis  Berthoud  (1759-1815). 

BERTILLON.  LOUIS  ADOLPHE  (1821-1883),  French  sUtis- 
tician,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  April  1821.  Entenng 
the  medical  profession,  he  practised  as  a  doctor  for  a  nurober 
of  years.  After  the  revolution  of  1870,  he  was  appointed  n- 
spector-^neral  of  benevolent  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  school  of  anthropology  of  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
a  professor  there  in  1876.  His  Dimofjraphie  fi^urfe  dg  U  Frcnjt 
(1874)  is  an  able  statistical  study  of  the  populatioo  of  France 
He  died  at  Neuilly  on  the  28th  of  February  1883. 

His  son  Alphonse  Bertillon,  the  anthropometrist.  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1853.    He  published  in  1883  a  work  Etkmpgnfkie 


ing  Eafluescc  upon  Duny  antiquuiiD  wsiUr. 
En  176s. 
BEHTBAHD,  HEHRI  GRATHM,  CoKTI  (1; 


n  died 


3-1B44),  French 
gcncnl,  wu  ooca  it  l/nileauroux.  At  int  oulbruk  ol  Uie 
Rcvolulian.  he  had  juit  finished  tis  tludle).  and  he  eniertd  the 
■rmyu a  volunteer.  During  the  cipedilion  in  Egypt,  Nipnleon 
named  him  eolnnel  (tj»8),  then  brigadier-genetal,  ind  after 
AuMeiiiu  bis  aide-de-ump.  Hii  lilc  wu  hencefuilh  cloicly 
ImumI  up  with  that  of  Napoleon,  who  had  the  tulinl  confidence 
In  him,  honouiing  him  in  iSij  with  the  title  of  grand  manhil 
of  the  couit.  It  was  Gtnrand  who  in  iSog  directed  the  buildtng 
of  the  bridges  by  which  the  French  army  cnaied  the  Danube 
at  Wagram.  In  181],  attit  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  It  waaduf  to 
hii  initiative  that  the  French  limy  wai  not  totally  deatioyed. 
He  accompanied  Napdeon  to  Dba  in  iSi^,  iciunicd  with  him 
in  1S15,  held  a  command  in  the  Watetloo  campaign,  aad  then, 
after  the  defeat^  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St  Helena.  He 
did  not  letuni  to  France  until  after  Napoleon'i  deaUi,  and  then 
Louis  XVIII.  allowed  him  to  retain  hii  rank,  and  hewaaelected 
deputy  in  iSjo.  In  1840 he  was  chosen  to  go  to  bring  Napoleon'i 
remains  to  Fnnce.  He  died  at  Chlteauroui  on  Ilie  jiit  of 
January  1844.  His  touching  fidelity  hat  [Bade  his  name  very 
popular  in  France. 
BBHTRICH,  1  village  and  watering  place  of  Germany,  in  the 

Moscl  near  Cochem.    lis  wateraiic  efficacious  in  cisesolgout, 
rheumatism  and  biliary  a<t«tiont.     Pop.  joo. 

BiRULLE,  PIERRE  DB  (isis-1619),   French  cardinal  lad 
lUtesman,wasborn  at  Shrilly,  near  Troyes.on  the  4lh  of  February 


of  Paris. 

Duperron  in  hit  controv 
Mornay,  and  made  ni 
Congregation  of  the  Fi 


with  tl 


nlippe  c 


founded 
and  introduced  th 
.  ..  .  France,  notwithstanding  the  oppositio 
ars  of  that  order,  who  were  jealous  of  his  ascendancy 
ilto  played  an  important  part  as  a  statesman.  II 
the  necessary  diapensalior  -  ' " '-  "— '— 


to  Charl 


r  chaplain 


n  Englint 

the  reconciliation  of'  Louit  XIII.  with  his  mother,  Marie  de' 
Medici,  through  hit  agency,  be  was  appointed  1  eouncUlor 
of  sute,  but  had  to  resign  this  office,  owing  10  his  Ausirjin 
policy,  which  wat  opposed  by  Richelieu.  Bfrulle  encouraged 
Dcscailn'  philosophical  studies,  and  it  wai  through  him  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  recently  brought  over  from  Con- 
itanlini^e.  was  inserted  in  Lejay's  Polyc'''  BiMi.  His  treatiK, 
DaGrandtutidtJtsia.ni  a  favourite  book  with  the  Jansenists, 
He  died  on  the  ind  of  October  1619.  Mi»  vtafa.  edited  by  P. 
Bourgoing  ( I  vols.,  it+4)  werereprinled,  by  Mignein  185;. 

See  V.  i«  BfmlU  it  bi  CtrpUlilu:  U  Pttt  it  Btr<ilU  tl  rnala-ri 
J.  II,...  Ij,  farrf.Bol  i,  BhtUt  n  Rukiluu  (j  vol..  187J-1S76), 
uaye:  and  H.  Sidney  Uar's  PrirOly  Lilt  ,n 
■'  ■ tj  (London,  i873l- 

BBRVIB,  or  Invekbervix,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Kin- 
cardineshlie.  Scotland.  Pop.  (igoi)  i»;.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Bervie  Water  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  North 
British  railway's  branch  line  from  Montrose,  which  lies  14  m. 
S.W,  The  leading  induitriea  include  manufacture!  of  woollens, 
flai  and  chemicals,  and  there  it  also  a  brisk  trade  in  live-stock. 
Bcivie  unites  with  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar  and  Montrose 
in  retuiningone  member  (lor  the  "  Montrose  burghs  ")  to  parlia- 
ment. David  II.,  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  landed  here  with 
his  queen  Joanna  in  1  jt  1 ,  and,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality 


parish  church  of  Aibuthnott,  ]|  m.  tBrlh-w 
batdu  of  the  Bervie.  In  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  which 
wai  afterward!  added  to  il.  is  the  buiial-pUce  of  the  Arbuthnolts, 
who  took  their  title  from  the  estate  in  1644.  John  ArbuthDot. 
physician  and  the  friend  of  Swift  and  Pope,  « 


:of  t) 


le  place  where  the  f 


north,! 


the  coast,  is  gf 


BERWICK.  JANES  nnUANES.  DuEC  or  Ufno-nyi. 
marshal  of  France,  was  the  natural  son  ol  jama,  duke  ol  Votk. 
alleiwards  James  U.  of  England,  by  ArabelU  Chwchfll  (il«S- 
i7jo),  sister  of  [he  great  duke  of  Mailhoioufh.  He  was  bom 
at  Moulini  (Bourhonnais)  on  the  :ist  of  August  16719.  He 
received  his  education  in  France  at  the  hands  ol  the  Jesints, 
and  at  the  age  ol  filteen,  his  father  having  succeeded  to  (he  thnoe. 
he  was  sent  to  learn  the  business  of  a  soldier  under  the  fani>«is 
general  of  the  empire,  Charles  ol  Lorraine.  He  served  his  Bisl 
campaign  in  Hungary,  and  Was  present  at  Ihe  siege  of  Bnda. 
He  then  relumed  la  England,  wis  made  a  colODel  of  the  Sih 
Foot,  and  in  itAi  created  duke  of  Berwick,  earl  of  TcigBimiili 
and  Baron  Botworth.  He  then  went  out  afmb  to  Hungtry 
and  wat  picienl  at  the  battle  of  Mohaci.  On  lus  remm  id 
England  he  was  made  K.C.,  colonel  of  the  jrd  troop  of  borv 
guards  [Royal  Hone  Cuards  Blue)  andgovemor  d  PoitsiaootK 
irds  Ihe  revolution  iorted  him 


■r  James  11.  in  the  campaign  ir 


present  at  Ihe  battle  of  the  Boyne.     For  a  than  rime  he 
was  left  in  Ireland  as  comma nder-in-ehief,  but  hb  ywjth  and 

ia  stronger  hands.  He  then  took  service  in  the  Frencii  amy. 
fought  under  Marsha]  Luxembourg  in  Flanders,  and  took  pert  m 
the  battles  of  Steinkirk  and  Neerwinden,  at  the  latter  of  wUik 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was,  however,  immediately  eichan^ 
lor  the  duke  of  Ormond.  and  afletwanis  be  served  under  ViDetoL 
In  1691  he  married  the  widow  ol  Patrick  Saiifidd.  who  died  in 
169S.  His  second  marriage,  with  Anne  Bulkeley.  took  ^n 
in  1700.  As  a  lirulenanl-general  he  served  in  Ihe  campaign 
ol  1701.  alter  which  he  became  naturalised  as  a  French  siibitet 
in  order  lobe  eUgible  for  the  marshalale.  Is  1704,  be  first  took 
command  of  the  Frencb  army  in  Spain.  Bo  highly  was  he 
now  esteemed  for  his  courage,  abilities  arkd  integrity,  that 
all  parties  were  aniious  Id  have  him  on  their  side  {tjtt'.  by 
Montesquieu).  His  tenure  of  the  command  was,  however, 
very  short,  and  alter  one  campaign  fie  was  replaced  by  ihe 
Manhal  dc  Tcssf .  In  1 705  he  commanded  against  the  Canisatds 
in  Languedoc,  and  when  on  this  eipedition  hB  b  said  to  baie 
carried  out  his  orders  with  remorseless  rigour.  His  tucctssfd 
expedition  against  Nice  in  1706  caused  him  to  be  made  marshal 
of  Fmncc,  and  in  the  same  year  be  returned  10  Spain  as  cni- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Franco-Spanish  armies.  Oa  Ibe  75th 
of  April '  1707,  the  duke  won  the  great  and  decisive  Tictory  ctf 
Almania,  when  an  Englishman  at  the  head  of  a  Fiesd  amy 
defeated  Ruvigny,  ear!  of  Galway,  a  Fmchnian  at  the  head 
of  an  English  army.  The  victory  esUbllshed  PhOip  V.  o>  ihe 
throne  of  Spain.  Berwick  was  made  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  duke  ol  Liria  and  ol  Xeicca  and  lieuletunl  of  Aiagoa 
by  Philip.  Thenceforward  Berwick  was  recognized  asoneol  the 
grealesl  genentls  ol  his  time,  and  succcisivdy  commanded  i> 


rolFrai 


■hick. 


unmarked  by  any  decisive  battle,  were  yel  modets  of  tl 
ol  war  as  practised  at  the  time.  The  last  great  evnt  oi  ine 
War  ol  Ihe  Spanish  Succession  was  the  iloiaing  of  BucehMia 
by  Berwick,  after  a  long  siege,  on  the  nth  of  September  t7U- 
Three  yciii  later  he  was  appointed  military  governor  of  the 
province  of  Gulennc,  in  whidi  poM  be  became  inlinate  wilh 


t  aherindom  wilh  RoibUTSh  iitd  Selkirk  shircj.  ind  there  ti  i 
[HidenI  sheriS-iutnlitule  at  Duni,  who  EiU  also  at  Greenlaw, 
doldslmm,  Ayton  and  Laudrr,  In  idditido  to  board  and 
voluntary  tchooli  thtougboui  ibe  county,  thrrc  b  a  high  school, 
which  is  alio  a  tichniul  ubool,  at  Duni,  and  CoLdtttean  and 
Liudei  public  tchooli  have  Kcondaiy  dcpanmcnu.  Dunt 
school  is  tubsidiied  by  the  county  council,  which  pays  the 

Hillary.— Traca  of  Roman  occupation  and  of  ancient  British 
sclllement  fiisl  in  various  paniol  the  Meisc.  Edin'ior  Etin's 
Hall,  on  Cockbum  Law,  4  m.  north  ol  Duns,  is  slUI  called  Iht 
Pech's  or  Pict's  House,  and  is  one  of  the  vccy  few  brochs  found  in 
the  Lowlands.  After  the  Romans  withdrew  (409)  the  country 
formed  part  of  the  Saion  kingdom  ol  Northumbria,  and  the 
inhabitanlswereoinvenedtoChristianity  through  the  misuona  ry 
eSotts  of  Modan  in  the  6lh,  and  Oswald,  Aidan  and  Culbbeit 
(traditionally  believed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  vale  of  the 
Leader)  in  the  7th  centuries.  The  Northmen  invaded  the  sea- 
board, but  (lie  rugged  coast  proved  an  effectual  barrier.    The 


Coldingbai 

frilh.  kingof  Northumbiia,  al 

of  St  Abb's  Head  -as  named. 

Lothian, 


650  by  Ebba,  daughter  • 

ter  whom  the  adjoining  pr 

ra.    After  the  battle  of  Carhi 

constituted  part  of  the  di 

was  anneied  to  Scotland.    Birgham  (pron. 

William  the  Lion  and  the  bishop  of  Duiha 
-  -leEnriishchuKh  to  assert 


!  iEthel 


juprema 


overtheScotlish,  Hen 
estates  (o  coniider  the  projected  mirtiage  of  Prince  Edward  of 
England  to  the  Maid  of  Norway^  and  faere  «as  (igaed  in  1190 
the  treaty  of  Biigharr..  assuring  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
During  the  long  period  of  international  strife  the  shire  was 
repeatedly  overrun  by  artnies  of  the  English  and  Scots  kings, 
who  were  constantly  fighting  for  the  ancient  frontier  town  of 
'nally  ceded  to  Engbnd  in  14S1,  and  the 


topic  alterwi 


ually  settled  di 
at  the  conSuence  of  the  Leel  and  Tweed  nc 


iccful 


rColdstr 


are  several  places  of  historic  interest  in  tl 
site  of  the  nunnery  at  Coldingham  King  I 
a  Benedictine  priory,  which  was  one  of 
iiUtitutions  in  Scotland  and  grew  so  wei 
annexed  its  revenues  to  defray  bis  eitn 
precipitated  the  revolt  of  the  nobles  (14 
seriously  daraagL-d  in  the  carl  of  Hertford 
Cromwell  blew  up  part  of  the  church  L 
(without  aisln)  was  repaired  and  used  j 
The  remains  contain  some  fine  archiiectt 
on  the  outside,  the  Romanesque  arcades 

triforium.    On  the 


inroad  in  154J,  and 


al  fcal 


Early  Pointed 
if  Coldingham, 
are  the  rums  oI  t  ast  Castle— the  "  Wolf's  Crag  "  of  Scott's  Bridi 
of  LammermaoT — situated  on  a  precipitous  headland.  From  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  it  passed  to  Sir  Robert  Logan  of  RcsUlrig,  who 
is  alleged  to  have  been  one  of  the  Ciowiie  conspirators,  and  to 
have  intended  to  imprison  James  VI.  within  its  walls  (1600). 
Four  miles  nest  Is  the  Pease  or  Pealhs  bridge,  built  by  Thomas 
Telford  in  i;S6  across  the  deep  pass  which  was  of  old  one  of  the 
strongest  natural  defences  of  Scotland.  The  bridge  is  i>j  ft. 
high,  300  ft.  long  and  16  It.  wide.  Near  it  are  the  luins  of 
Cockbumspath  Tower,  once  ■  ittong  (oniess  and  supposed  to 
be  the  "  Ravenswood  "  of  the  Briii  bJ  LammtrmBor.    Id  the 


part  of  the  county.    Coldstream  and  Lambertoo.  beine  Oox  u 
the  Border,  were  both  resorted  to  (like  CirUa  Green  in  the  w«j 

James  IV.  and  Margaret  Tudor,  which  led,  a  century  later,  to  the 
union  ol  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England. 

riiy  0/ Wf  ifrra  (Paijley,_  i8«i>: 


....  Siott  Coitnttj  (LcndoB.  locaji 
mrilimdi  „f  St-vctiUrc  (lii». 
Bordrt  Hillary  (Krisa.  iMrJi  I 
Mirk  Lift  (Kelso,  1SS4):  Mujain 

»y  «/  CeUi-ttam  "(So- 


B94) ;  W.  K.  Hunter,  fHiUry  0/ 
urgh,  18S8). 

BEBWICK-UPOH-TWSED.  a  market  town,  seaport,  moniciFBl 
orough  and  county  in  itseU,  of  En^nd,  al  ihc  iDoulb  of  Lhi 
"weed  on  the  north  bank,  J39  m.  N,  by  W.  from  London,  Pop 
tfloi)  13,43;.    Por  parliamentary  purposes  it  is  in  the  Ber«ict- 


lamed  running  up  the  Tweed  valley  by  Coldstream  trti 
.  The  town  lies  in  a  bare  district  on  the  slope  and  tu 
it  of  an  abrupt  elevation,  higher  grotmd  rising  10  the  Hvib 

of  ramparts  surrourtding  it-  Those  to  the  rwrth  and  east 
rmed  of  earth  faced  with  stone,  with  bastions  at  ioleni^ 
ditch  now  dry.  They  arc  of  Eliubethan  date,  but  IhiR 
iDrtigiations  of  Edward  1 


goj  it  was  decided  l^t  the  Boa 
X  ruins,  including  the  Bell  Towe 


ilarms  were  pven  when  be 


Thei 


1  of  the  castle,  which  lifi 
let  the  union  of  (be  crowns  of  EngUnd  anJ 
■  are  no  traces  of  the  churches,  monasicnn  a 
luildings  of  the  ancient  town.  The  chunk  al 
I  plain  building  without  steeple,  of  the  lime  of 


Holy  Trin 
Cromwell. 

Wallace  Ciccn  United  Presbyterian  church  USm).  The  Ox-. 
public  building  is  the  town  hall  ( 1 760),  a  sUtely  classic  buildic; 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire.  Educational  insU  lut  ions  iodudr  as 
Eliaabetfaan  grammar  school  and  a  blue-coat  schools  and  there 
is  a  local  museum.  Two  bridges  connect  the  town  with  the  snib 
side  of  the  Tweed.  The  older,  which  is  very  substantial  ns 
finished  in  i6]4,  having  taken  twenty-four  years  in  buildicg 


IS  fifleei 


tches,  a 


A  unique  . 

from  Ibe  reign  of  Charlc 

railway  viaduct,  136  ft.  high,  with  twenly«ght  arches,  whjck 
eatendsfrom  the  railway  station,  a  castdla led  building  on  pan  of 
the  site  of  the  old  casllc,  to  a  considerable  distance  bryond  the 
river.  This  bridge  was  designed  by  Robert  Slcphensoa  aad 
opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in  J850. 

The  reach  of  the  river  from  the  old  bridge  10  the  nnath  lamu 
the  harbour.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  protrcled  by  1 
stone  pier,  which  stretches  half  a  mile  south-east  from  Ihr  nortli 
bank  of  the  river  mouth.  The  depth  of  water  al  the  hai  is  17  !l 
at  ordinary  tides,  21  ft.  at  spring  tides,  but  the  channel  is  barrow, 
alargerocky  portion  of  the  harbour  on  the  north  side  beio^  dry  at 
low  water.  There  is  a  net  dock  of  3)  acres.  Principil  cipons 
are  grain,  coal  and  fish^  imports  are  bones  and  bosr^ik 
manure  stuffs,  linseed,  sah.  limber  and  iron.  Tlw  bmiDg  and 
other  sea  fisheries  are  of  some  value,  and  the  salmon  fishery,  in 
the  bands  of  a  company,  bu  long  hecn  famoui.    A  laic  is  Idd 


ot  IbelefC  bank  hu  ■  [oUl  lenglh  of  ^^  m.,  ud  tbc  centre  ot  thii 
duln  li  lupported  by  Dumeroos  farts  ud  baiteriea  lying 
belween  it  ud  the  dtidcL  On  tlie  otbei  buk  Fort  Chiudune 
it  DOW  the  innermat  o[  icveial  forti  fidng  tomrdi  ths  touth- 
mat,  tad  the  faicmcst  of  thcK  woiki  comiecu  tie  [ortifiatiDu 
of  the  kit  buk  with  uotbet  chiia  of  deuched  fort*  CD  Um  li^t 
bank.  Tie  latter  completely  enclosei  >  luge  uea  of  iiouihI  in 
>  leiidclide  oi  wbkb  BauEon  iticlf  ii  the  centre,  ud  the  whole 
of  the  Dewn  works  taikea  together  form  an  irr^ultr  eltipM  of 
which  the  Dikjor  ub,  tying  with-eut  by  loath-weM,  H  formed 
by  the  Daubs. 

Betanfon  ii  a  place  of  great  utlquity.  Under  the  name  ol 
VeiODtio  It  was,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caeiu,  the  chicl  town 
el  the  Sequanl,  and  In  s8  B.C.  wia  occupieii  by  that  generaL  It 
was  a  rich  and  prosperous  i^ice  uoder  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  Marcus  Aureliut  pronwtid  it  to  the  rank  of  a  cUenia  as 
Colntia  Vktrix  Se/jnatunxm.  During  the  succeeding  centuries 
it  was  several  times  destroyed  and  rebuilt.  The  aichbithopric 
dales  from  the  dose  ol  the  ind  century,  and  the  archbishops 
gradually  acqniied  considerable  temporal  power.  As  the  capital 
ol  the  free  county  of  Burgundy,  ot  Fiuche-Corati,  it  was  united 
with  the  Gennan  kingdom  when  Frederick  I.  nunied  Bcatrii, 
daughter  of  Renand  UI,,  count  of  Upper  Burgundy,  In  11S4 
Frederick  made  it  a  lice  imperial  dly,  and  about  the  same  lime 
the  archbishop  obtained  the  dignity  of  a  prince  ol  the  Empire. 
It  alteiwaids  became  detached  from  the  Geroun  kingdom,  and 
during  the  14th  century  came  mto  the  possession  of  the  dukes 
olBnigundy,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  emperor  Marimllian  I., 
and  bis  grandson  Charles  V.  Cardinal  Gruvella,  who  waa  a 
native  of  the  city,  became  archbishop  In  1584,  and  founded  a 
nniTertity  which  existed  until  the  French  Revolution.  After 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Spain, 
although  it  remained  formally  a  portion  of  the  Empire  until  its 
cession  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  During  the  i;lh 
century  it  was  attacked  several  times  by  the  French,  to  whom 
it  was  definitely  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Nij'mwegen  m  167B.  It 
was  then  fortified  by  the  engineer  Vauban.  Until  1789  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  parletuni.  In  1814  it  was  inveated  and  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrius,  and  was  an  important  poution  during 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71. 

See  A.  CaKan,  itciaa^im  a  hi  tnimu  (Besancon.  1887):  A. 
Gurnard,  Beian^at,  dacriftien  kiaori^u  (BEsaD^on,  iSfio). 

BESAMT,  IIB  WALTER  (iBjfr-ivoi),  English  author,  wu 
bom  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  14th  ol  August  1836,  third  son  ol 
William  Bttant  of  thai  town.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  a  scholar.  He  graduated  in  i8sg  as  iSih  wianglei, 
andlrom  1861  to  1847  «as  senior  professor  ol  the  Royal  College, 
Uauritius.  Ftomig&8toi88sheacledassecretarylothePa1e»- 
tine  Eiplonlion  Fund,  In  1884  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
establi^iing  the  Sodety  of  Authon,  a  tiade.uniDn  of  wrilen 
designed  for  the  protection  of  literary  property,  which  has  ren- 
dered great  assistance  to  inciperienced  authon  by  erplaining 
the  orindplea  of  literary  profit.  Of  this  sodely  be  was  chairman 
fiomitsfouodaiionin  18841111  igo>.  He  tnarried  Mary,  daughter 
ol  Mr  Eustace  Foster-Barbara  ol  Bridgwater,  and  was  knighted 
in  189;.  He  died  at  Hampslead,  on  the  gth  ol  June  iqoi. 
Sir  Waller  Besant  practised  many  branches  ol  literary  art  with 
success,  but  he  is  most  widely  known  for  his  long  succession  of 
novels,  many  of  which  have  enjoyed  remarkable  popularity. 
His  first  stories  were  written  in  collaboration  with  James  Rice 
(f.i.).  Two  at  least  ol  these,  Tlu  Ctldai  Bultafiy  (1876}  and 
Rtaiy-Mtnty  Uortiiey  (1871),  are  among  the  most  vigorous 
and  most  diaracterisric  of  his  works.  Though  not  without 
eiaggenliou  and  eccentridty,  attributable  to  the  influc 
of  Dickens,  they  are  full  of  rich  humonr,  shrewd  observa 
and  sound  common-sense,  and  contain  characCen  which  I 
taken  their  place  in  the  long  gallery  ol  British  fiction.  After 
Rice's  death,  Sir  Walter  Bcsut  wrote  alone,  and  in  Alt  SfU 


End  Road.  Tluu^  not  Unacif  a  pkata  In  the  cSoct  Bilt 
by  Canon  Banwtt  and  otben  M  alkvialc  the  aodal  cv9*  ol  Ik 
East  End  by  the  personal  omtaa  of  educated  ntea  ami  wood 
ol  a  superior  sodal  daa,  hk  books  rendered  '—■'*"**  aa*ice  Is 
it.  Hk  VDpatbr  with  the  pga 
.:  to  stir  public  opiniaD,  thk  titsc 
of  the  iweatisg  q>uen>,  in  Tic  Chaira  ^ 
ffifcn  (18S6), 

Other  popukr  novek  by  Urn  were  Dtrdky  Firsia-  (i8ti), 
Armord  ef  LjvntHf  (iBgo),  and  BcyvW  lii  Dnmma  if  Amria 

Tlu  FtOKk  Humfrittt  (1S73),  Xatdait  (1S79),  ud  Brei  of 
Coligny,  Whittington,  C^i^  Cook  a^  Ricliud  Jefloki. 
Besant  undertook  a  series  of  important  *■■-'■»■"'  utd  •ntees- 
logical  volumes,  dealing  with  the  aasocktiotis  and  devdcvmeal 
of  tlie  various  district*  of  London — of  iriiich  the  mod  inqweiasi 
was  A  Svtey  of  Londvn,  unfdttunatdy  Ut  nnfiiiiihcd,  wiiid 
was  intended  to  do  for  modem  London  what  Stow  did  for 
the  Elizabethu  dly.  Othci  book*  on  Lentmt  (sSgi),  Fm- 
MiMfar  (1895)  and  5«U  lanAiiu  (iRqq)  showed  that  hk  niad 
was  lull  of  hi*  subject.  No  man  of  Us  time  eviticcd  a  keener 
interest  in  the  prolqsional  tide  at  literary  wort,  and  the  imaund 
conditions  ol  the  literary  oner  ia  Eoglaad  «en  laiceiT  die 
to  bk  energetic  and  capable  exposition  of  the  muuMiiil 
value  of  authorship  and  to  the  ""«*'*«''  eSotti  wUdi  £■ 
Walter  constantly  made  on  behalf  of  hk  felhnr-wvrixn  in  Ihi 
field  of  letter*. 
See  alto  Ai^Meitsfiei  ef  Sir  WiHa  Baau  (190s),  with  a  pT- 

latoty  note  by  S.  S.  ^rigge:  the  nefacc  tc  -'—  " '-^— 

(1M7')  o!  R^j-l^ -^"=J' --■—  -  ■■ 

partnership  ol  6i 


I^Moiwy  Ueniiay  co 


BESEXVAL  SB  BHOHSTAn,  PllBBB  VICnHk  BavM  la 
(1712-1794),  French  soldier,  was  bom  at  SoJeure.  He  was  the 
son  ol  Jean  Victor  Beaenval,  colond  a!  the  ng^atat  ol  Snu 
guards  In  the  pay  of  France,  who  was  charged  in  1707  by  Lmii 
XIV.  with  a  misrioD  to  Sweden,  to  recmKik  Chark*  XIL  with 
the  tsar  Peter  the  Great,  and  to  imite  them  in  aDJancc  with 
France  against  En^and.  Kene  Victor  scmd  at  Gtat  as  aide- 
Bohemia,  then  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Odeans  dsiiat 
the  Sevu  Vean'  War.  He  then  became  "■'"'■—-*—  <^  the 
Swiss  Guards.    When  the  Revolution  began  Besanl  remainBi 

troops  which  the  king  had  coocentnted  on  Paris  in  July  i;£4 
— ■  movemut  vhich  ted  to  the  taking  ol  the  Bastilk  on  the 
14th  ol  July.  Besenval  showed  incompeteiKe  in  tbc  ctisb,  and 
attempted  to  flee.  He  was  arrested,  tried  by  the  Iribaml 
oi  the  Chltclet,  but  acquitted.  He  then  leH  into  sbscsn? 
and  died  in  Farts  in  1794.  Sesenval  de  Bronstatt  kpeiadpilly 
known  as  the  author  of  Mfmmra,  which  were  pnlstBhcd  in 
180S-1807  by  the  vicomte  T,  A.  de  Sfgur,  in  which  an  iqx«trd 
many  scandalous  tales,  true  or  false,  of  the  cann  oi  Lonis  X\X 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  The  authentidty  of  tbev  Beooiii  » 
not  absolutely  established. 

BESKDW,  BERRHAHD  VOI,  Baion  (1706-1868),  SweiSsh 
dramatist  and  historian,  son  of  a  Stockholm  movant,  wxs 
l»mon  the  19th  of  April  17^,  Hrs  vocation  for  litenluie  was 
assisted  by  his  tutor,  the  poet  Johsn  Magnus  Stiemsiolpr 
(i777-i83r),  whose  worts  he  edited-  He  entered  the  d'.J 
service  in  1814,  was  ennobled  in  iSi«  and  received  the  title  oi 
baron  in  1843.  He  held  high  appcuniBents  at  court,  aed  was. 
from  i8m  onwards,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Swcdidi  acaden> . 
using  his  great  influence  with  tact  and  guRiosity.  Hk  pol^ry 
is  over -decorated,  and  his  plays  are  grandiose  historica]  poems 
in  dnraatic  form.  Among  them  are  "  Erik  XIV."  (i  pan< 
t8i6)i  ud  four  pieces  collected  (r8j6-r8j8}  as  Dnmjditi 
Slnditr,  tbt  most  famous  of  which  is  the  tragedy  of  "  Theckel 
Knutston,"  Hk  work*  indnde  many  academical  mmnir;. 
volumes  ol  poems,  philotqihy  and  a  valoaUe  histerical  nudy 


Aiiiloldiui,  entitled  In  Caiumtiiaicrtm  PlaUna.    Benuion, 
tluugh  I  Flitopin,  ii  col  w  tborcnigbgainl      ~ 
Cemutui  Plilbo,  >nd  athcT  >triv«  4li«  i 
tm  philowphlci.     Hit  work,  by  apening     . 

to  tbt  MteDlion  ol  ipecuUlJvc  thought  in  the  depArlment  o( 
tbeoloiy.    Hii  libniy,  vhich  coouinnl  ■  veiy  cileoiivc  col- 
IcctioD  of  Greek  MSS.,  ni  pnaeotcd  by  bim 
ol  Venice,  ind  lormcd  the  nudrui  oC  the  lunoui  libruy  of 
St  Hark. 
S«  A.  M.  Bandiid.  Dt  Via  tl  SOiu  CttHi  Baaritnii  (1777) : 

"-•"---  '-"-1;  G.  Voip.  Du  WititrieMur-  ■!■■  '■ — ^^■-'-- 


\i)-.  G.  VaifC.  DU  WiiitrbiMmMi  it, 
lifl);  on  BeMuion  it  the  eouncili  of 


h  bv  A.  Kindeloi  jiD  Cnek:  At 
in  MiBoe.  PaJraiona  '' -'*-^ 


4€i  kiviiulut 


tWiU  0 
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BESSBORODOH.  EARLS  OF.  The  Pons 


y  Umily,  who 
[0  Iruh  and  English 
public  me,  trtu  their  docent  lo  Sir  Jobs'  Poiuonby  (d.  1678), 
of  CuDbaluid.  1  Common  wraith  loldicr  vho  obtained  land 
gruili  in  liclADd.  His  un  Wiiiiun  (1657-1714)  waa  created 
Baron  Besaborou^  (i7>i)  and  Viicoiml  Duncannon  (171]). 
aod  the  latter'a  ton  BAbaioo  waa  raiacd  to  the  eaildora  of 
BoaboiDughiD  I7]9.  He  waaihe  father  nolonlyol  the  and  eari 
(1704-170^),  but  of  John  Poiuonby  (7.V.),  ipeaker  of  the  Iriib 
Houae  of  Cominou.  The  ind  earl  waa  a  well-known  Whig 
pobticiao,  who  held  vaiioua  officea  of  atate;  and  hia  100  the  ^id 
earl  (i7sS-iSm)  vaa  father  of  the  ^Ih  earl  (1781-1847),  fiitl 
toramiisionei  of  work)  in  1S31-1SJ4,  laid  privy  aealtiom  iSjj  to 
iSjo  and  k)id-Iieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1S46.  He  was  lucccedcd 
by  hia  three  lona,  the  jth  eul  (d.  18S0),  6th  eari  (1815-1895), 
tfanuua  cricketer  and  chairman  of  the  Beuborough  commiiaion 
(tS8i]  to  inquire  Into  the  Iriih  land  ayatem,  and  7  th  eari  (d.rQO<5), 
and  the  last  aamed  by  hia  ion  the  8th eari. 

BBSSiOBS,  a  town  of  aouthHutem  France,  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Gud,  on  the  Ciu,  10  m.  north  ol  Alais  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1906)  7661.  The  town  it  importanl  for  its  coal-minea,  blaal- 
furnaces  and  iron-woAa. 

BBSSBl,  FRIBDRiCH  WtUtEUf  (17S4-1846).  Gerraan 
utiDiumcr,  waa  bom  at  Uioden  on  the  iind  of  July  17S4. 
Placed  Bl  the  age  of  fifteen  in  a  onmting.houte  at  Bremeo,  he 
wu  impelled  by  ilia  deure  to  obtam  a  tituation  at  tupettoiio 
OB  a  foreign  voyage  to  study  navigation,  mathenulica  and 
finally  astionomy.  In  1S04  he  alculaied  the  orbit  of  Halley's 
OHwt  from  obaervaiiDna  made  in  1607  by  Thoru*  Harriot, 
and  commuDiated  bla  reiulia  to  H.  W.  M.  Olben,  who  procured 
their  publiatiOD  lllonallidu  Corrapimdtia,  x.  41;),  and  re- 
commended the  young  a^iiant  In  i8oj  for  the  poat  of  aaiiatant 
in  J.  U.  Schrfller'a  obiervatoiy  at  LiltcnthaL  A  masterly 
investigation  of  the  comet  of  1807  (ItCni^bcrg,  1810)  enhanced 
bis  reputation,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  summoned  him,  in  1810, 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  new  observatory  at  lU^igsberg, 
of  which  he  acted  as  director  from  its  completion  in  1813  until 
bit  death.  In  this  opadiy  he  inaugurated  the  modem  era 
ofpracticalaatianomy.  Fortbepu  tpose  of  improving  knowledge 
of  star-places  he  iiduced  James  Bradlcy'j  Gieeowich  obseiva- 
tioDi,  and  derived  from  them  an  invaluable  catalogue  of  jiii 
atara,  published  in  the  volume  ri^tly  named  Fundamenia 
Allrentmiai  (igiS).  In  Tsbi^at  Ripemaibiniu  (i8jo),  be 
definitively  esubliihed  the  uniform  system  of  reduction  atill 
la  uje.  During  llie  years  iBji-iBjj,  he  observed  all  stars  to 
the  ninth  magnilude  in  xones  extending  from-15*  to  +45°  dec., 
and  thus  raised  the  number  ol  those  accurately  tletennined  to 
about  50,000.  He  corrected  the  length  of  the  seconds*  pendulum 
in  i3i6,  in  a  discussion  re-published  by  H.  Bi 


I  18J1-18J1; 


ofNeptune.whenfataliUneBsintervcned.  Hediedai  KlMiigibeig 
on  the  17th  of  March  1846.  Uodiia  astronomy  ol  prtaum  b 
essentially  Bessel's  creation.  Apart  from  tlie  large  scope  si  bis 
activity,  fie  introduced  such  impoitant  novelties  as  the  effective 
use  of  the  heliomeler,  the  correction  lor  personal  equius 
(in  1S13),  and  the  lytlemalic  investigilion  of  instrumental 
errors.  He  issued  11  volumes  of  AUitttamiidu  BatatUinitBi 
ttufitr  SlmrwarU  ai  KSnipboi  (1815-1844),  and  a  list  of  hs 
writings  dAvm  up  by  A.  L.  Busch  appeared  in  voL  14  of  the 
same  series.  Especial  attention  should  !x  directed  to  his 
AittmamiiiJU  Unlanckiacat  (i  vols.  1&41-1S41),  PtpiUri 
VtrlauHicH  (184S},  edited  by  H.  C.  ScbuoiaditT,  and  la  the 
important  collection  entitled  Aiiinilimcem  (4  vob.  187S-18S1), 
issued  by  R.  Eogelmann  at  Leipiig.  Hit  minoe  tieaiiMS  nu»- 
bered  over  ISO.  In  pure  matbematica  be  enlarged  tlie  raeuta 
of  analysis  by  the  invention  of  Beaad's  Fuactjcdia.  He  bncle 
some  preliminary  use  of  these  cxprcauons  in  1817,  ia  a  paper 
on  Kepler'i  Problem  {Tratanaiimi  Birlim  Acaiatj,  iSifi-iSt;. 
p.  49),  and  fully  developed  them  seven  years  lat^,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  research  into  planetary  pcnurbatiorks  {Ikid-  lSi4, 
pp.  t-51)- 

Sce  aim  H.  Durite.  Bmdr  Ittm  tmt  Wirttm  (Zarich.  iMih 
J.  F.  EKke.  CMtduniimii  ■i<4  B"^  (Beriin.  li^] :  C  T.  Ai«<i. 
fnnixniu  oa  fiuti;i  LOa  ud  Wiilm  (flaiuit.  iS4j)i  AiBrmr 
miiclu  tiuMtlutH.  xiiv.  49,  ui  (iStfi):  UtMHIyTi,iKti  Kn 
Ailr,  SicUly,  viL  199  (1847)  1  TuIcnniH  JcMicJW  Bittnftii.  a. 
SiS-567- 

BESBEL  FOHCnOH,  a  artalo  iBttheBMtieal  idatkn  betwen 
two  variables.  The  BhieJ/ihIwh  ef  tria  m  utilfies  tbe  diCer- 
ential  equation  ^  +  ^  ^ -t- { 1 -^  J  ■- 0,  and  may  be  cqncKol 

at    the    teriei    ifa!'   ijw«j'*' 2.4jhCj-^  ' "    {=    ** 

function  of  ure  inter  Is  deduced  by  making  ■■— o^  and  it 
equivalent  to  the  scries  '-^-t-^'  ^  O.  Sdiltaiikh 
defines  these  [unctions  as  the  coeffidentt  of  the  pswet  <t  1  ia 
the  eipnnsion  of  eip  Ml—r').  Tbe  aymbol  gCDtnltr 
adopted  to  repreteni  tbcie  functiont  is  J,  (^)  where  ■  dnotB 
the  order  of  the  function,  lliete  functions  are  oanud  ails 
Friedrich  Wllhelm  Betsel,  who  in  1S17  Lntioduced  them  in  aa 
investigation  on  Kepler^a  Problem.  He  discuseed  tlbdr  pro- 
perties and  constructed  tablca  for  their  evaluation.  Aflhoq^ 
Bessel  was  the  first  to  systematically  treat  of  Ibe*e  functinoi.  ^ 
it  to  be  noted  that  in  1731  Daniel  Bernoulli  obtained  tbe  funciiia 
of  cero  order  as  a  solutitm  to  the  problem  of  the  'mlla^f?™  ef 
a  chain  suspended  at  one  end  Tliis  problon  bas  been  bur 
fully  discussed  by  Sir  A.  G.  GrcenhilL    In  1 764  Leonhard  Euler 

analysia  into  the  vibrations  ol  a   stictdwd   meiBbfanei  aa 
investigation  which  has  been  coosidaabJy  developed  by  Lord 
Rayleigh,  who  has  also  shown  (1878)  that  fieaad'afiiBctioasan 
parliculu  cues  ol  Laplace's  f  unclinna.     Tlicn  is  hardly  a  tnoch 
of  mathenutical  physics  which  Is  independent  of  these  fimciifBt. 
01  the  many  appUcattont  we  may  notice^Joseph  FomicT'sdtiil 
investigation  of  the  motion  of  beat  in  a  solid  cylinder,  a  pmUoa        I 
which,  with  the  related  one  of  the  flow  ol  electricity,  hat  teen       I 
developed  by  W.  £.  Weber,  C.  F.  Riemann  and  S.D.  PomoB.       ' 
the  flow  of  electromagnetic  waves  along  wires  (Sir  J.  J.  Tbim- 
son,  H.  Herti,  O.  Heaviside) ;  the  difiraction  of  light  (E.  Limnri. 
Lord  Raylcigh,  Georg  Wilhetm  Struve] ;  tbe  theory  of  clauicit; 
(A.  E.  Love,  H.  Lamb,  C.  Chree,  Lwd  Rayksch);  sad  la 
bydndynamia  (Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  C.  Slakes). 

The  remarkable  conneiioD  between  Botd's  foBCtioa  sad 
spherical  harmonics  was  established  m  i«68  by  F.  C.  Uihlet, 
who  proved  that  a  simple  relation  eiisied  between  tbe  Ibbcua 
of  teto  order  and  tbe  tonal  hanaonic  of  order  ■-  Beiiinck 
Eduaid  Heine  bat  shown  that  the  fui 
awy  be  contidend  as  Uniling  nlnca  ct 


BcDifra  bad  hja  first  crpporti 
■Dd  hit  cnuhing  viclory  over  the  Spiniuiti  >l  Mcdin*  dd  Rio 
Scai(i8o3)  juitificdNnpokon'idwlcc.  When  ditutcr  la  otha 
puti  ol  the  thealTc  of  war  ollcti  Napolean  hltudf  to  tbt  hniu- 
luls,  B(33i&-a  conlinued  to  give  the  empenr  the  vety  greatest 
auiituice  to  tii>  cuspulga.  Id  iSog  be  ni  tgiia  irith  the 
Cramle  Armie  in  the  Duube  vsUey.  At  Ealing  bit  lepcated 
lad  ddpente  cbargei  ch«ked  Ihe  Avitiioni  In  the  full  tide  of 
theit  nicceu.  At  Wsgram  he  bsd  t  bone  kiDed  under  him. 
RcpIudDg  Bemidotle  in  the  cnmotuid  of  the  Aimy  of  the  North, 
1  little  lata  in  the  ume  ytti,  the  newly-cmted  duke  of  IMrla 
lucceufully  oppo«d  the  Biiclih  Wakhenn  expeditioo,  lad  In 
1811  he  Tu  back  again,  in  t  (till  more  Inpwtut  ooonutd, 
in  Spain.  As  Mauina's  aKond-in^commuid  be  m*  piCKDt 
at  the  battle  of  Fuentea  d'Onon,  but  Nipokon  never  drUched 
him  For  vezy  long,  and  in  iSi  2  he  commanded  the  Guard  Cavaliy 
at  Borodino  and  in  the  retnat  from  Moscow.  Wherever  engaged 
be  won  further  distinction,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  1S13 
campaign  he  wai  appointed  to  Ihe  command  of  the  whole  of 
Napoleon's  cavalry.  Three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, while  rcconnntring  the  dehle  of  Pcttema-Rippach, 
Bessitm  was  killed  by  a  muaket.balL  Napoleon,  who  deeply 
fdt  the  Loss  of  one  of  hii  truest  friends  and  ablest  commanders. 
protected  bis  children,  and  his  eldest  son  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Feen  by  Louis  XVIIL  As  ■  commander, 
especdalty  of  cavalry,  Bcmsiires  left  a  reputation  excelled  by 

very  few  of  Napoleon's  ■"■— '■■I-,  azid  his   '       -■        -     

ud  cnol  judgment  made  him  a  safe  leader  in 

mand.    He  wu  personally  belovid 

nmongit  hi*  Kildkn,  and  (unlike  most  of  tbe  French  generals 

of  the  llroe]  amoogM  Ui  o^KiDenti.    It  1*  said  that  maisei  were 

perfbtmed  be  Us  soul  by  the  priesta  of  insurgent  Spain,  and  the 

king  of  Saisny  rajaed  a  monument  to  hli  memory. 

HIi  yoimgei  brother,  BunuND,  Bakoh  Bissiiua  (1713- 
iSjs),  waa  a  dittlngiildied  diviiioul  leader  under  Napokou. 
After  aerving  with  a  good  leoord  in  Italy,  In  Egypt  and  at 
Hobenlinden,  he  had  a  comnund  in  tbe  Grtnit  Armit,  and  In 
tSoS  was  sent  to  Spain.  Be  commanded  a  division  In  (^lakmia 
and  played  a  notable  part  at  Ihe  action  of  Molhia  de  Key  near 
Barcelona.  Disagreenentawithhiiiupeiior, General  Dubcsme, 
Icdtohlsreslgnatkm,  butheaubeequenliy  ■urvedwltb  Napolean 
In  all  tbe  later  campaign!  o[  the  empliv.  Placed  on  the 
retired  list  by  the  Boutboni,  bis  last  puUlc  act  wu  bis  defence 
of  the  unfortunate  Ncy.  Use  rcat  ol  his  long  life  was  spent  in 
retiremenL 

BBgUS.  sstrap  of  Bactrta  and  Ssgdlana  under  Daibia  m. 
In  tbe  battle  of  Gaugamela  (isCof  October  jji)  he  commanded 
the  troops  of  bis  satrapy.  When  Alexazider  pursued  the  Fenian 
king  on  his  £ight  to  tbe  East  (summer  330),  Beisus  with  some 
of  Ibe  other  cons^ntors  deposed  Darius  and  shortly  afterwards 
killed  him.  fie  then  tried  to  organize  a  national  resistance 
against  the  Macedon' 


atom;  we  learn  from  the  Behiitun 
inscription  that  Darius  I.  punished  the  usurpers  in  the  same  way. 
BEST.  WILUAM  THOMAS  (i8>6-iat;),  English  organist,  the 
ion  of  a  solicitor,  waa  bom  at  Caifisle  on  the  13th  of  August 
1826.  Having  decided  upon  a  musical  career,  he  received  his 
first  instruction  from  the  cathedral  organist.  He  applied  himself 
especially  to  Bach's  music,  and  became  a  player  of  great  skill. 
Hb  successive  appointments  were  to  Petnbnke  chapel,  liver- 
pool,  1840;  to  a  church  foe  the  blind,  1847,  and  the  Liverpool 
Fhilharmonic  Society,  1848.  For  a  short  time  (i8s4-i3S3)  be 
was  in  London  at  the  Panopticon  In  Leicester  Square,  the  cburcb 


augmaled  the  great  organ  In  tg7i.  He  had  beoi  in  the  ncdpt 
ofadvil  lilt  poaiooofjioo  a  year  since  iSSo.  audio  iS«o*bi 
to  Auatralia  to  glv*  organ  ndtals  in  the  town  hall  af  Sydiej. 
Best  died  at  Umpool  on  the  toth  of  hlay  [847. 

was  mastctty;  hli  •etie*  of  Satorday  reciials  at  St  Ceoip's  BiH 
carried  on  for  many  yean,  indudcd  the  whok  held  ai  oigsD 
music,  and  of  music  that  could  be  arranged  lor  the  otgsa. 


wmki  were  particularly  fine.  His  own  coDpcsiiiaiis  fee  tit 
otgin.  ddefly  aiDprised  in  the  pubGntioa  ealiilol  Orfu 
Ptiai  in  Chr<k  Utt,  have  a  strong  and  marked  individuahiy. 

acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  ait.  Bia  bast,  by  Csnsd 
Dreasler,  has  been  placed  aa  tbe  platfom  in  fremt  of  the  Lint- 
pool  argan,asa  memorial  of  hislongseries  of  perfot&anccaikrre. 

BBTIA,  the  name  ol  a  family  in  ancient  Kome,  of  wUck  the 
following  were  the  most  distinguished. 

I.  Lucsui  CikUuaHiDi  Beria,  Roman  trtboae  a(  the 
people  In  lai  n-C,  consul  in  111.     Having   tkeen    appealed 


'  tbe  o 


t  the 


first  carried  oi 
been  heavily  bribed,  a 

return  to  Rome  ha  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  coaidBa  and  an- 
demncd.  In  spite  of  the  eSottt  ol  llaicits  SiaimB  who^  thuagt 
formerly  his  legate  and  equally  guilty,  waa  one  <rf  the  jajf 
He  to  probably  identical  with  the  BeiliB  «bi  aCDnnged  tk 
ItaIlaosinUM&revolt,andwentintoeiile(9o)  toanid  pmnk- 
menC  under  the  lawol  Q.  Varins,  whereby  tbo«  who  had  BKitiljr 
or  openly  aided  the  Italian  aDies  against  Rome  wen  Is  be  bioi«ki 
to  trial  (Appian,  AH.  Cm.  L  371  Val.  Uax.  viiL  0.  4).  Ba(k 
Qcem  and  Salluat  eipresaa  high  opintaa  of  Bestia's  abaitiri,  bai 
his  love  of  money  dentocaliaed  him.  He  to  rqentnied  ia  a 
Cartha^nian  biscriptlan  a*  one  of  a  board  of  three,  pokaps  aa 
agricultural  commission. 

S«  SalluBti  JunrliU;  Gcem,  Brater,  ^oiiv.  isS;  lac  the  leacril 
hlRoiy,  A.  H.  J.  Gnenidge,  ifiU.  V  JiHK.  mL  i.  (1904).  pp.  m£  lol. 

1.  Lticini  CunnHrDt  BiiTU,  one  ol  tlie  Catiliaaiiaa  con- 
spintors,  possibly  a  grandson  td  the  above.  He  was  tiihoir 
elecLin63.andic  had  been  arranged  that,  aft^  entering  HpQG  Iw 
office,  he  should  publidy  accuse  Cicero  of  respoDaUEty  for  [1> 
impending  war.  Tbto  was  to  be  the  signal  lot  the  oalbnak  if 
revolution.  Tbe  conspiracy,  however,  was  pot  down  and  Bcsus 
had  to  content  himscJi  with  delivering  a  na4enl  attack  spea  tki 
coniulontheeqilrationof  htooSce.  TUs  Bestia  is  probably  au 
tbe  Lucius  Calpundns  Bealia,  aedilc,  and  a  caoAdate  f«  ibc 
praelorsh^  in  57.  He  was  accused  o(  bribery  during  hit  caslj- 
dature,  and.  In  qiile  of  Cfcero's  defence,  was  ooodcnned.  In  4J 
he  attached  hinitdf  to  the  party  of  Antony,  apfiarestly  ia  the 

SatluH,  Otfdiae,  ivii.  41;  Apnian.  BcD.  Cim.  a.  3^  Gccn, 
Ad  Q.  O,  iL  3. 6. 

BBsnizHEv-RruHiii,  AiBxin    nnovicK,   cot^^ 

(1693-1768),  grand  chancdlor  of  Russia,  Ihe  second  ■«  <i  Caaa 
Peter  Besiuilcv,  tbe  early  favourite  o(  the  empceas  Aoac.  ns 
boniatMoscswonlhcisto!Janeti93.  Edacaud abroad. aiik 
hu  ddcT  brother  Mikhail,  at  Copenhagen  and  Berlin,  be  eveoaltr 
distinguished  himself  in  languages  and  the  apfitied  scieso 
Pelerihe  Great,  in  1711,  attached  him  to  Prince  KonkiBsIiU 
Utrecht  Congress  that  he  might  Icuii  diptotnscy,  and  (et  ix 
same  reason  permilled  him  in  1713  to  enter  the  servw  of  il> 
elector  of  Hanover.  George  I-  took  him  to  Loodoa  in  1714,  ^^^ 
sent  him  to  Si  Petersburg  ai  ' ' 
notification  o'  ' ' 
England,  whei__. 

amirenticcddplahtobT{UiantdiplomatJca____.     — ^__ . 
Intrigue  to  cuiionily  Uhntreted  by  hto  lelta  10  tbe  naitricfc 


•ecict  alluace  wiLh  the  giuul-duchcu  CithcTiiie.  wbom  he 
pnpaacd  lo  ntie  lo  the  Ihronc  iiutad  of  her  Holslein  hus- 
baiid,  Peter,  from  whom  Bcatuihev  expected  Dothing  goxl  cither 
for  hinuelf  or  for  Ruasta.  The  negotutioiu  were  conducted 
throush  Ibe  Pole  Sttmulaus  Poniiloiitki.  Tbt  dcceaion  of 
Ruuii  10  the  aali-Piuisian  aMlition  (iTjA)  n>  mide  over  bis 
hetd,  iDd  the  cowudlce  and  inciptciiy  of  Besluihev'i  (rienil, 
the  Riuiiia  commaodei-ia-chief,  Suphen  Aprakiln,  tSxei  the 
b*tUe  ol  GriHS-Jigendori  (17s;),  wu  made  llie  pretext  [or 
overthrowing  the  chajiceUor.  Hii  unwillingneaa  to  agree  to 
the  coalition  wu  magnified  Loto  a  determination  to  defeat  it, 

tion  of  Frederick,  ud  nothing  was  ever  proved  against  him. 
Neverthcleu  he  was  deprived  of  the  chancellorship  and  baoiahed 
to  hia  estate  at  Corelovo  (Apol  1759),  where  he  nmained  till 
the  acceasioD  ol  Calkirine  ll,  who  lecolled  him  lo  couit  and 
ocaled  him  a  Geld  marshaL  But  he  took  no  leading  put  In 
■Sain  and  died  on  the  list  of  April  176S,  the  lut  of  bli  nc«. 

See  Tkt  Sbanii  sf  llu  RnlMI  lHaarUol  SacUly.  villi,  I,  3,-S.*T, 
11,11. 16,  ee.79.eo.  81,95.86.  91,91.96.  99,  100,  103  <Sl  F^Ienbuii, 
1B70,  Ac);  Pdilistlu  CoT-tipBtidaa  Frudritlu  da  Craiim,  vols. 
i-ii  IBeilin,  1879-1904)1  R.  NiabaBaia.  Tit  Da^kur  ^ POir  On 
Crtal  (LondoD,  1899),  (R.  N.  B,) 

BBROZHBV-HTOKIH,  MIKBAa  '  PKIItOVICH,  Comrc 
<ifiS8-i  760),  Russian  diplomatist,  elder  brolbet  of  the  lorqtolng, 
waa  eduoited  at  Berlin,  and  wu  sent  by  Petei  the  Great  to 
repiesenl  Russia  at  Copenhagm  in  1705.  In  1710  he  was 
appointed  resident  at  London  ai  a  time  when  the  English  couit 
was  greatly  inflamed  against  Peter,  who  waa  regarded  aa  a 
dangeixma  rival  in  the  Baltic;  and  Beiluzhev  waa  aummaiily 
dismissed  for  protesting  against  the  lately.formed  Anglo-Swedish 
alliance.  On  the  conclusion  ol  the  peace  ol  Nyatad  in  1711  he 
was  sent  aa  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Stockholm.  Hia  first 
oSdil  act  was  the  signing  of  a  defensive  alliance  between 
Ruuia  and  Sweden  for  twelve  yesii.  in  i;;*.  Be  was  inccess- 
Ivdy  transferred  to  Wanaw  (1716)  sad  to  Berlin  (.\^ia),  but 
munied  to  Stockholm  in  1731.  How  far  Bestuzhev  was  con- 
cerned In  the  muider  {June  iSih,  1739)  ol  the  Swedish  diplomatic 
■gent  Sindsicia  Silesia  on  hli  journey  home  Irom  Constantinople, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.    It  is  certain  that  Bestuzhev  lent  informa- 

be  hoatile  10  Rusoia,  and  even  iupphed  the  portrait  of  the  envoy 
lor  recognition,  llie  Swedish  authorities  arc  unanimous  bi 
describing  Bestuzhev  as  the  orch-plotler  in  this  mixiable  sSaiii 
yet,  while  the  active  agents  were  banished  to  Siberia,  Bestuzhev 
WIS  not  even  censured.  The  Sinclair  murder  led  ultimately 
to  the  Swedish-Runian  W^r  of  1741,  when  Besiuihev  was 
transferred  hnt  to  Hamburg  and  subsequently  to  Hanover, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  conclude  an  alliatice  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  On  hia  tetum  to  Russia  In  1743,  he  w 
made  grand  tnanhal,  and  married  Anna,  the  widow  of  Pi 
Vaguzhinoky,  Peter  the  Great's  famous  pupil.  A  few  mont 
later  hia  wife  was  implicated  in  a  bogus  conspiracy  got  up  by  the 
French  ambaasador,  the  marquis  de  La  Ch6tardje,  to  ruin  the 
Bestuzhcva  (see  Bestozhev-Ryduih,  Alxxrus),  and  after 
■  public  whipping,  hod  her  tongue  cut  out  and  was  baniabed 
Siberia.  Thither  Bestuzhev  had  not  the  manhood  to  follow  hi  . 
but  went  abroad,  and  subsequently  resumed  hii  diplotnatic 
career.  Hii  last  and  most  brilliant  mission  was  lo  Venailles. 
■hortly  situ  Uu  conclusion  of  the  owlition  against  Frederick 
the  Great,  irtiiue  be  cut  a  great  figure.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
16th  ol  Febnuiy  174a. 

See  Robert  Nisbct  Bain,  TU  Di*tlaB  eSPiUr  On  Ctal  {Landi 
1899) :  MikbaH  Sernlevlcb.  Biilery  ^  Ruisia  (Rus.),  vols.  1V.-11 
<ind  ed.,  Sc  Peter&rg,  1S97).  (R;  N.  B,) 

BBT  and  BBmUG  (probably  from  O,  Fr.  olieler,  lo  insiiga' 
Eng.  "  abet,"  Ia  with  mooey}.    To  "  bet "  Is  to  stake  mon  , 
valuable  on  ume  future  contingency.    Belting 
at  other  lai  been  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  days. 


w  largely  inauigea  m,  ana  m  ine  uuiea  bu 
such  an  extent  amongst  all  grades  of  lodety, 
iluiy,  that  the  interference  of  the  legiilalun 


but  the  commonest  form  ol  betting  is  associated  with  the 

riy  days  of  horse-radng  persons  w4io  widM 
often  failed  lo  gratify  their  Indlnation  because  of  fb< 
ol  finding  any  one  ready  to  wagei.  To  obviate  tin* 
the  pnlessioaal  bookmakei 
man  laid  money  against  ■ 

business  on  discreet  principles,  he  would  in  ill  probability  j\ 
enough  to  pay  the  bettor  who  was  meceirful  and  10  leave  1 
plus  for  hinisclf;  for  the  "  bookjoaker,"  aa  the 
betting  man  came  to  tx  called,  had  siotmotB  advuUAfci 
favour.    He  waa  presumably  shrewd  and  wary,  wbaicu  wuBf 
ol  Ihoie  with  whom  he  dealt  were  precisely  the  ofiporite,  ud 
benefit  arDsc  to  him  from  the  mistakes  and  mtscaicohtisu  4 
owners  and  trainen  of  hones,  and  from  the  inmmwnble  tco- 

if  he  carried  out  the  theory  of  his  cslliag  he  wmld  »  axian^  bs 
book,  by  what  is  called  "betting  to  fiiaf«i,"lh>l  the  Boieyke 
received  would  be  more  than  he  could  pe«^ly  be  called  qm  » 
pay.  In  practice,  of  course,  this  ollcn  does  Dot  h«[i|>«B.  beoiac 
<v  three  hi 


null  in  loai  to  Ibe  bookmska; 


the  long  run  It  hat  been  almosIfnniiaUyloandltaltkt 
bookmaker  grows  rich  lod  that  the  backer  of  hones  loses  miaer- 
It  Is  the  bookmaker  who  regnUlet  the  odd^  and  thii  he  duo, 
sometimes  by  antidpaiing,  sometimes  by  DOtinc  the  desin  it 

can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  the  pnwDI  listt;  the  boakmaker 
ii  uaually  as  well  able  as  any  one  else  to  estimate  the  chsDCei  ^ 
the  various  hones  engaged  in  races.  Nonrithstaodiiic  that  Ike 
reports  of  a  trial  gallop  ore  of  compoiatirdy  little  value  to  trnf 
eicept  the  few  penoni  who  know  what  wogtats  the  amaah 
carried  when  tried,  the  bookmaker  b  estraonluaiily  kcen.iad 
frequently  successful,  in  his  search  for  information;  and  ob  tla 
the  odds  depend. 

Betting  in  connexion  with  borse-radng  is  of  two  kiwh: 
"  post."  when  wagering  does  not  begin  until  the  nmnbcti  Ok  the 
runncn  ore  hoisted  on  the  board;  and  "ante-pott,"  wIibi 
wagering  opens  weeks  or  months  belore  the  event;  Ihoufh  rf 
this  latter  then  is  far  leu  than  was  lormeriy  the  caK,  daabtla 
lor  the  reason  that  bdore  the  introduction  ol  id  Toacf  Bew  and 
valuable  stakes  attention  was  generally  concsitnted  on  a 
compantively  small  number  of  nceo.  Bets  on  the  Derby,  tke 
Oaks  and  the  St  Lcger  were  formerly  comnno  nearly  a  year 
before  the  nmning  of  the  toces,  and  a  few  >i»~«ifpT.  sad  u 
the  Chester  Cup,  used  to  occupy  attention  nBniha  bdonhiad; 
the  weights,  of  course,  being  published  at  a  msch  loDfet  inletnl 
prior  to  the  contest  than  is  at  present  the  rule.  As  rcsaids  sate^ 
post  betting,  bookmaken  have  their  own  ideas  ai  to  the  rdalive 
prospects  of  the  horses  entered,  A  person  who  wUMStoba^a 
hone  asks  the  price,  and  accepts  or  ^^j^^^'***.  as  the  eaw  vay  be. 
If  the  bet  is  laid  It  will  piubahly  bo  quoted  in  the  new^iapeix 
and  other  persons  who  prt^use  to  wager  on  the  race  arc  so  likely 
to  follow  suit  that  It  is  shrewdly  suq>«ted  that  tn  nat  a  few  casa 
bets  are  quoted  which  never  have  bed  laid,  fn  onto-  to  indace 

a  hane  the  price  ihortena.  If  there  is  little  or  no  d^iand  the 
odds  Increase,  the  market  being  ahnoat  mtittir  Rcnkted  by  the 
money;  so  that  if  a  great  many  people  bet  en  a  ctftaia  snimil 
the  odds  become  shorter  and  sfaotta,  tfll  in  many  <•■■>  lasx*' 
of  laying  odds  against  a  horse,  the  bookmaker  ooncs  to  take 
odds,  that  is,  toagreetopayatnialleriun  than  hewoold  iieeive 
from  the  backer  If  the  animsl  lose    Post  betting  ti  tMyhiifd 


dcGoiKly  dncrmiDcd. 

BETBL  HOT.  The  name  bete]  ii  ipplicd  to  two  different 
pUntA»  which  in  the  Eut  are  veiy  cknely  auodated  b  the 
pUTpoKS  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  betel  nut  i<  the  fruit 
of  the  Areca  dt  betel  palpif  Arcca  CainJtu,  aod  the  betd  leaf  ia 
the  piDduce  of  the  bclel  vine  or  pin.  Clunica-Bild.  •  plant  allied 
to  thai  which  yields  black  pepper.  The  Areca  palm  ii  a  native 
of  the  Malay  PeniniuU  and  Islands  and  is  eitensively  cultivated 
over  1  wide  area  in  the  East,  including  southern  India,  Ceylon, 
Siam,  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the  Philippine  Islanda.    It 

ing  40  or  JO  It.  in  height  and  abtml  i]  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
boring  a  crown  of  6-q  very  Large  spreading  pinnate  fronds. 
The  fruit  ll  about  the  siae  of  a  amalt  hen's  egg,  and  within  iU 

veiy  htid  and  has  a  prettily  mottled  grey  and  brown  appearance. 
The  chief  purpose  for  which  betel  nuts  are  cultivated  and  col- 
lected ia  for  use  as  a  masticatory  .—their  use  in  this  fqrm  bemg  so 
widespread  among  Oiienlal  nations  that  it  is  estimated  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  human  family  indulge  in  betel  chewing. 
Forthli  use  the  fruits  an  annually  gathered  between  the  months 
ol  August  and  Nnvemhw,  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  deprived 
of  their  husks.  They  are  prepared  by  boiling  in  water,  cutting 
up  into  slices,  and  drying  in  the  aun,  by  which  treatment  the 
dices  assume  a  dark  brown  or  bladi  colour.  When  chewed  a 
small  piece  is  wrapped  up  in  a  leaf  of  the  betel  vine  or  pan,  with 
a  pellet  of  ahelt  lime  or  chunam;  and  in  some  cases  a  little  caid- 
an»m,  turmeric  01  other  aromatic  ia  added.  The  mastication 
causes  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  of  a  brick-red  colour,  which  dyes 
the  mouth,  lips  and  gums-  Tlie  habit  blackens  the  teeth,  but 
it  is  asserted  by  Ihoae  addicted  to  it  that  it  strengthens  the  gums, 
■weetena  the  breath  a!nd  stimulates  the  digestive  organs.  AJnong 
the  Oriental)  betel  is  offered  on  ceremonial  visits  in  the  same 
manner  as  wine  i>  produced  on  similar  occasions  by  Europeans. 
Bete!  nuta  are  further  used  1*  a  source  of  catechu,  which  is 

CKured  by  boiling  the  Duu  in  water.  The  water  of  the  £iit 
iling  become*  ted  and  thick,  and  when  this  b  inspissated 
after  the  removal  of  the  nuts  it  forms  a  c*Iechu  of  high  astringency 
■nd  dark  colour  called  in  Bombay  "  Koma."  The  nuu  are 
•gain  boiled,  and  the  inspissated  juice  of  tbC  second  decoction 
yields  a  weaker  catechu  of  ■  brown  or  reddish  colour-  Betel 
nuts  have  been  used  by  tumen  for  onumentat  putposei,  and 
for  coat  buttons  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  sttuciure-     At 

nuts  of  othet  spedes  of  ^reca  are  used  by  the  poorer  danei 
in  the  Eut  at  iubUitntci  for  Ibe  genuine  betel  nuL 

The  alkaldd  ancaidine.  CH.iNOk  occnn  in  anca  or  betd  nuta, 
iiii>et1ier  with  three  other  alkalcnds:  aRcatinc.  CiHiiNOi,  luvacine, 
C.H.NOi,  and  areeaioe.  OHi.NCb.  Arecaidinc  femia  white  erynali 
e»ily  soluble  In  water,  and  dii&cultiv  solubk  ioakobDl.  Cheniicaily 
it  is  nieihyl-iecnbydro-nicoiinie  acid.  Dehydration  nulla  in  the 
formalion  of  a  "  becalne,"  which  is  a  tetrahydio-lriioncUiDe  (Ke 
DaTAln).  Aiccolliie  la  ai  oil.  and  tba  physialgEical  action  of  the 
betel  nulla  alone  due  to  tUssubetaiKe.  Chemicanyit  bthaniethyl 
esler  of  aieeaidiBe.  Guvadne,  named  fiom  '*  ruvaca."  an  IndiaD 
dnigaalion  of  (he  betel  palm,  fonos  white ciyatals.  tl  iia  seeondary 
bale,  but  Its  conadtueioB  is  uacertain.  Arecain*  b  K-nwtfayl- 
guvadne. 

BETHAMT  (mod.  A-' Atarijdi),  a  village  nearly  >  m.  E.S.E. 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  easteni  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
iioS  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  intetestiDg  aa  the  Tcsidence  of 
■  ■        ■  ■      ■  It  of  Jesus  (see 


:iallyJoh 


Lt  this  place).  From  the  4th  century  down  to  the 
time  of  Ibe  Mahommedan  invasion  several  ecclesiastical  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  spot,  but  of  these  no  distinct  InceJ  remain. 
EI-'Aaaiiyeh  ia  a  poor  village  of  about  thirty  families,  with  few 
mii^  of  antlquily:  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  botaei 
of  Mary  and  Haitha  and  of  Smon  the  Leper,  or  the  sepulchre 
of  Lastnis,  ttOl  dwwa  by  tbe  Bumk*,  bive  any  dilm  to  tbe 


an  indent  dty  of  Palestine,  on  the  N.W.  border  of  t^  tribe  oi 
Benjamin,  1 1  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem  and  nearly  igoo  ft.  above 
sca-levd.  From  very  oily  time*  it  wa*  a  holy  place,  a  circuic- 
stance  probably  due  primarily  to  a  very  extraordinary  group  d 
boulder*  and  rock-ouUtopa  notlh  of  the  towiL  Abcihaa 
lecogniitd  iU  sanctity  (Got-  liL  8);  Jacob,  in  ignoniice,  abpi 
in  the  sacred  endotun  and  m*  giulid  a  vision  ("  Jacdi'i 
ladder,"  Gen-  nviii).  For  a  wbile  the  ark  seems  to  have  bca 
depoaited  bcrt  (Judg.  TX.  17),  and  it  was  a  place  for  "■"-"'' -^ 

kingdom  under  Jetoboam,  Belbd  became  a  royal  residence 
and  a  national  shrine  (i  Kings  liL  19-31,  Ames  vii.  ij),  in 
which  it*  position  at  ibe  junction  of  main  roads  from  N.  u  1 
and  E.  to  W.  well  fitted  it.  It  was  taken  from  JeroliaaB  ly 
Abijah,  king  of  Judah  ()  Cht.  liiL  ig).  It  seema  to  have  cn- 
tinucd  to  flouiisfa  down  into  the  ChrisllaB  en;  remains  of  its 
ecdealastlcal  buHdinp  still  eiisu  The  pnaent  village,  wkid 
beaia  the  name  of  Bcitin,  occnpie*  about  three  or  four  too, 
and  has  a  population  of  kuo. 

BftTHWCOnKT,  tux  DB  (f-  1360-1411),  French  atiaa. 
belonged  to  a  tioble  family  of  Nomiandy,  ajsd  held  importtil 
offices  at  the  court  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  FiSBCC  Bis  Vint 
was  £red  by  hearing  of  the  deed*  of  aqdarers  and  adventsm^ 
and  having  fanned  a  plan  to  conquer  the  Canary  liludi  h 
raised  some  money  by  pled^ng  hi*  Norman  oialn,  asd  laied 
from  La  Rochelle  on  the  isl  of  Uay  1401  witb  two  shipa.  cb» 
manded  by  himself  and  Cadifer  de  la  Sallo.  He  wa*  dchjed 
by  a  mutiny  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  but  reached  Ibe  iaknd 
of  Lanxarote  m  July.  Unable  to  carry  out  bi>  project  d  KB- 
Canaries  and  WHit  to  seek  he^  at 


the  a 


t  of  CasI 


CaatHe,  through  the  good  office*  td  ha  andc, 
Kooerx  ue  Draquemont^  who  had  omsidaahle  iwffiirTfp  «i4 
Henry;  be  also  recdved  the  title  of  king,  a&d  did  hodiap  to 
Henry  for  his  future  conquests-  Reluming  lo  tbe  Canariti  ■* 
T404  he  found  that  Cadifer  de  la  Salle  had  coortuered  Lanuxete 
and  Fuerteventura,  and  e^^red  other  islands-  L4  Sade.  un- 
willing to  accept  a  position  of  inferiority,  left  tbe  Canaries  and 
appealed  unsuccessfully  for  rediess  at  the  court  of  Cpliie. 
Bjtbencourt  was  unable  to  complete  hi*  work  of  conqoetl  and 
exploration-  In  140;  he  viuted  Nonnindy,  and  returned  with 
fresh  colonist*  who  occupied  Kietro.  Id  December  1406  be  Ml 
the  island*  to  the  government  of  his  nephew,  Uaciot  de  SdhcB- 
court,  reserving  for  himself  the  royal  title  and  a  share  ia  axiy 
profits  obtained.  He  returned  to  Normandy,  where  he  ■[r**— 
to  have  spent  tbe  remainder  of  his  days-  He  died  in  14)1,  and 
was  buried  In  the  church  of  GrainviUe-la-Trinluiibc  BMhen- 
court  wrote  a  veiy  untrustworthy  account  o(  bis  "  cenqaesl  «l 
the  Canary  Islands,"  Lt  Ceiutin,  Inri  it  la  latfitllt  (T  amwrriim 
lei  Caaortei.  Ibis  hai  been  published  with  introductioB  and 
notei  by  G.  Gnvier  (Rouen,  iS;4l.  and  an  English  translatia 
wa*  edited  by  R.  H.  Major  for  Ibe  KaUuyt  Society  (LoDdna. 

tS;>) 

See  also  CairaKY  ISLAHtB.  for  tbe  amtrimrmy  as  to  the  rdtbm 
between  Bcihencoun  and  La  Salle. 

j'.r. "  House  of  Mercy,"  John  T- 1).  better  p(di^ 
BiTBSUDA.  k  pool  or  public  bath  in  Jenmtn. 
believed  to  be  perfomcd-  The 
following  identifications  have  been  soggsled:  Birhl  /ve'if. 
near  St  Stephen's  gate;  a  large  cistern,  neu  Si  Anne's  choch: 
the  "Twin  Fools,"  north  of  the  Haram  (the  ancieBl  Tca^ 
aia) ;  the  Hcmmam  iik-Skifa\  or  pool  of  healing,  west  ef  ite 
Haram;  the  Virgin's  fountain,  south  ^  the  Hanm;  aid  the 
"  PocJ  of  saoam."  Which,  if  uy,  of  ibeac  McnlibataM  > 
correct.  It  is  impooible  to  say. 

UrUBBA,  an  urban  dtstriel  of  Camamiishire.  K.  Vaks, 
5  m.  from  Bangor,  bya  branch  of  tbe  London  ft  Nonb-Woun 
raOway.    Pop.  (igoi)  jiSi.    it  Ba  txai  tbe  kmi  ead  af  the 
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BETHNAL  GREEN— BETHUNE 


In  16x3  he  led  a  large  army  against  his  pexsecator,  <m  whose 
murder  by  two  of  his  officers  that  year  Bethlen  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  Porte,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
emperor,  who  preferred  a  prince  who  would  incline  more  towards 
Vienna  than  towards  Constantinople.  On  the  X3th  of  October 
X613,  the  diet  of  Klausenburg  confirmed  the  choice  of  the  sultan. 
In  x6x5  Gibor  was  also  officially  recognized  by  the  emperor 
Matthias.  Bethlen  no  sooner  felt  firmly  seated  on  his  throne 
than  he  seized  the  opportunity  presented  to  him  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  and  the  constitution  of  the  extra-Transylvanian  Hun- 
garian provinces,  with  the  view  of  more  effectually  assuring  his 
own  position.  While  Ferdinand  was  occupied  with  the  Bohemian 
rebels,  Bethlen  led  his  armies  into  Hungary  (X619),  and  soon  won 
over  the  whole  of  the  northern  counties,  even  securing  Pressburg 
and  the  Hdy  Crown.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  averse  to  a 
peace,  nor  to  a  preliminary  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  negotia- 
tions were  opoied  at  Pressburg,  Kassa  and  Beszterczeb&nya 
successively,  but  came  to  nothing  because  Bethlen  insisted  on 
including  the  Bohemians  in  the  peace,  whereupon  ( 20th  of  August 
X620)  the  estates  of  North  Hungary  elected  him  king.  Bethlen 
accepted  the  title  but  refused  to  be  crowned,  and  war  was  re- 
sumed, till  the  defeat  of  the  Czechs  at  the  battle  of  the  White 
Hill  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  In  Bohemia,  Ferdinand  II. 
took  a  fearful  revenge  upon  the  vanquished;  and  Bethlen, 
regarding  a  continuation  of  the  war  as  unprofitable,  concluded 
the  peace  of  Nikolsburg  (3xst  of  December  x63i),  renouncing 
the  royal  title  on  condition  that  Ferdinand  confirmed  the  peace 
of  Vienna  (which  had  granted  full  liberty  of  worship  to  the 
Protestants)  and  engaged  to  summon  a  general  diet  within  six 
months.  For  himself  Bethlen  secured  the  title  of  prince  of 
the  Empire,  the  seven  counties  of  the  Upper  Theiss,  and  the 
fortresses  of  Tokaj,  Munk&cs  and  Ecsed.  Subsequently  Bethlen 
twice  (1633  and  X626)  took  up  arms  against  Ferdinand  as  the 
ally  of  the  anti-Habsburg  Protestant  powers.  The  first  war 
was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  the  second  by  the  peace 
of  Pressburg,  both  confirmatory  of  the  peace  of  Nikolsburg. 
After  the  second  of  these  insurrections,  Bethlen  attempted 
a  rapprochement  with  the  court  of  Vienna  on  the  basis 
of  an  alliance  against  the  Turks  and  his  own  marriage  with 
one  of  the  Austrian  archduchesses;  but  Ferdinand  had  no  con- 
fidence in  him  and  rejected  his  overtures.  Bethlen  was  obh'ged 
to  renounce  his  anti-Turkish  projects,  which  he  had  hitherto 
cherished  as  the  great  aim  and  object  of  his  life,  and  continue 
in  the  old  beaten  paths.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  from  Vienna 
he  wedded  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  still  more  closely  allied  himself  with  the  Protestant  powers, 
especially  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  who,  he  hoped, 
would  assist  him  to  obtain  the  Polish  crown.  He  died  before  he 
could  accomplish  any  of  his  great  designs  (15th  of  November 
1629),  having  previously  secured  the  election  of  his  wife  Catherine 
as  princess.    His  first  wife,  Susannah  K&rolyi,  died  in  1622. 

Gabriel  Bethlen  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
original  personages  of  his  century.  A  zealous  Calvinist,  whose 
boast  it  was  that  he  had  read  the  Bible  twenty-five  times,  he 
was  nevertheless  no  persecutor,  and  even  helped  the  Jesuit 
Kaldy  to  translate  and  print  his  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
was  in  communication  all  his  life  with  the  leading  contemporary 
statesmen,  so  that  his  correspondence  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  of  historical  documents.  He  also  composed 
hymns. 

The  best  editions  of  his  correspondence  are  those  by  Sfindor 
Szi\&fyi.  both  published  at  Buda  (1866  and  iSTp).  The  best  life  of 
him  u  that  by  the  Bohemian  historian  Anton  Gindcly,  Actaet  docu- 
menta  kistoriam  GaltrielisBethleni  tUustraniia  (Budapest,  1890).  This 
work  has  been  larjraly  utilized  by  Ign&e-Ac&ady  in  his  excellent  Gabriel 
Bethlen  and  kis  Court  (Hung.,  Budapest,  1890).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  an  eastern  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  England,  bounded  N.  by  Hackney,  E.  by  Poplar, 
S.  by  Stepney  ^d  W.  by  Shoreditch.  Pop.  (x9ox)  129,680. 
It  is  a  district  of  poor  houses,  forming  part  of  the  area  commonly 
known  as  the  "  East  End."  The  working  population  is  employed 
in  the  making  of  match-boxes,  boot-making,  cabinet-making 


and  other  industries;  but  was  fonneriy  largdy  devoted  to  dk- 
weaving,  which  spread  over  the  dbtrict  from  its  centre  ia 
Spitalfields  (see  Stepkey).  This  industry  is  still  i««int«ni#^ 
Tlie  Betlmal  Green  museum  was  opened  in  1872.  It  OMitains  ex- 
hibits of  food  and  animal  products,  formerly  at  South  Kensington, 
entomological  collections,  &c;  and  various  loan  cxhibitioDs 
are  held  from  time  to  time.  The  Museum  also  housed  the  Wallace 
collection  until  the  opening  of  Hertford  House,  and  the  pictures 
now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  stands  in  public  gar- 
dens; there  are  several  other  small  open  spaces;  and  some  70 
out  of  the  217  acres  of  Victoria  Park  are  within  the  boraogb. 
Close  by  the  park  there  stood,  until  the  igth  century,  a  hofue 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  notorious  Bishop  Bonner,  the 
persecutor  of  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Mary;  has  xuax  is 
still  attached  to  a  street  here.  Among  instiiutioDS  are  the 
missionary  settlement  of  the  Oxford  House,  founded  in  XSS4, 
with  its  women's  branch,  St  Margaret's  House;  the  North- 
Eastem  hospital  for  children,  the  Craft  school  and  the  Leather 
Trade  schooL  The  parliamentary  borou^  of  Betlmal  Gieea 
has  two  divisions,  each  returning  one  member.  The  bon»^ 
council  consists  of  a  mayor,  5  aldermen  and  30  ooundlkcv 
Areaj759«3  acres. 

BETHUNE  (Family).  The  seigneurs  of  B^thnne,  ocwls 
(advocati)  of  the  great  abbey  of  Saint- Vaast  at  Arras  from  the 
X I  th  century,  were  the  ancestors  of  a  great  French  house  whence 
sprang  the  dukes  of  Sully,  Charost,  Orval,  and  Ancmw;  the 
marquises  of  Rosny,  Courville  and  Chabris;  the  counts  of  Sdles 
and  the  princes  of  Boisbelle  and  Henrichemont,  Conoa  de 
B^thime  {g.v.),  the  crusader  and  poet,  was  an  early  fbrebesr. 
The  most  illustrious  member  of  the  B^thune  family  was  Maxi- 
milien,  baron  of  Rosny,  and  afterwards  duke  oi  SuDy  (?j), 
minister  of  Henry  IV.  His  brother  Philip,  count  of  SeQes  sad 
of  Charost,  was  ambassador  to  Scotland,  Rome,  Savoy  aad 
Germany,  and  died  in  X649.  Hippolyte  de  B^thune,  anmt  ol 
Selles  and  marqms  of  Chabris,  who  died  in  1665,  bequeathed  to 
the  king  a  magnificent  collection  of  historical  documents  aad 
works  of  art.  The  Charost  branch  of  the  family  pive  Fxanoe 
a  number  of  generals  during  the  x  7th  and  xSth  centuries. 

The  last  duke  of  Charost,  Annand  Joseph  de  B^thune  (x/jS^ 
x8oo),  French  economist  and  philanthropist,  served  in  the 
army  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  after  which  be  retired  to  his 
estates  in  Berry,  where,  and  also  in  Brittany  and  Picardy,  he 
sought  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  his  peasants  by  abolishing  fendal 
dues,  and  introducing  reforms  in  agriculture.  During  the 
Terror  he  was  arrested,  but  was  liberated  after  the  9th  Thermidor. 
He  was  mayor  of  the  loth  arrondissement  of  Paris  under  the 
Consulate,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  October  xSoo,  of 
small-pox,  contracted  during  a  visit  to  a  workshop  for  the 
blind  which  he  had  founded.  He  published  essays  on  the  «sy 
to  destroy  mendicancy  and  to  improve  the  condition  <tf  the 
labourers,  and  also  on  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  rani 
relief  and  the  organization  of  rural  education.  I£s  life  throws 
light  on  some  phases  of  the  anden  rigime  which  axe  often  over- 
looked by  historians.  Louis  XV.  said  of  Charost,  "  Look  at 
this  man,  his  appearance  is  insignificant^  but  he  has  pot  new 
life  into  three  of  my  provinces."  His  only  son,  Armand  Lods 
de  B6thune,  marquis  de  Charost,  was  beheaded  on  the  sSth  of 
April  X794. 

BETHUNE,  OONON  or  (^xtesmes,  SB  (c.  xx  50-1 2 14),  Freadi 
trouvire  of  Axras,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  xath  centiiry. 
He  came  about  xiSo  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  met  Marie 
de  France,  countess  of  Champagne.  To  this  princess  hb  km 
poems  are  dedicated,  and  much  of  his  time  was  passed  at  her 
court  where  the  trovvhes  were  held  in  high  honour.  At  the 
French  court  he  met  with  some  criticisms  from  Queen  ABx, 
the  widow  of  Loids  VII.,  on  the  roughness  of  his  verse  aad<»  fab 
Picard  dialect  To  these  criticisms,  interesting  as  proof  of  the 
already  preponderant  influence  of  the  dialect  of  the  tie  de  France, 
the  poet  replied  by  some  verses  in  the  satirical  vdn  that  licst 
suited  his  temperament.  Some  of  his  best  songs  were  inspo^ 
by  anger  at  the  delays  before  the  crusade  df  xxSft-iX92.  Ss 
plain-speaking  made  him  many  enemies,  and  when  he  remzacd 


See  A  A 
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BerrERTOH,  TROMAS  (e.  i63S->7">),  EosUsh  actor,  ton  of 
u  imdcr-cook  to  King  Chirla  I.,  xru  bom  InLoodoD.  Hewu 
■pprenticct!  10  John  Holden,  Sir  Williun  Divcuut'*  puhlUher, 
hiid  pouibly  [ater  to  m  bookKller  named  Rhodea,  vho  had  been 
[midiobe-keeper  to  tfae  llieatn  ia  Blackfriira.  The  l&Itei 
(tbtained  !□  1659  a  Uccacc  to  act  up  a  company  of  playen  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Druiy  Lane;  and  on  the  reapening  of  thii  theatn  in 
i(6c,  BettettOD  made  hii  Gist  appearance  on  tbe  stage.  Hii 
^aienti  at  once  brought  him  into  prominence,  and  he  waa  given 
leading  patla.  On  the  opening  of  the  ncv  theatre  in  Liocoln'a 
Inn  Fieldiin  1661,  Sir  William  Davenant,  tlie  patentee,  engaged 
BetttnoD  and  alt  Rhodes'!  company  to  pby  in  liii  Sitfe  cf 
SJada.  Bettctton.  besides  being  a  public  favouriie,  vas  beid 
b  bigh  Btecm  by  Chulei  II.,  nbo  tent  him  to  Parii  to  ciamine 
stage  improveraenti  tbere.  Accoiding  lo  Cibbei  it  was  after  hi< 
return  that  ahiiting  Kena  l^*'^*^  oE  tapestry  were  first  used  in 
an  English  theatre.  In  1691,  in  an  unfortunate  speculation, 
Bettertou  and  his  friend  Sii  Fnnds  Watson  were  ruined;  but 
BetlertOD's  aSecIiOD  for  Sir  Frands  was  so  strong  tliat  be  adopted 
tbe  latter'i  daughter  and  educated  her  for  the  stage.  In  1693. 
with  the  aid  ol  friends,  be  erected  tbe  New  Fiayhouse  in  the 
tcanis  cnuiC  in  Lincobi'i  Inn  Fields.  It  was  opened  in  1695 
with  Congreve'i  Lmc  jsr  Lme.  But  \d  a  few  yean  Che  profits 
fei!  aZ;  and  Bettertou,  labouring  under  Che  infinnitiei  of  age 
and  gout,  deternjiued  to  quit  tbe  stage.  At  bis  benefit  perform- 
ance,  when  the  ptofitt  are  slid  to  have  been  over  £500,  he  pbyed 
Valentine  in  Ltw/nrZcM.  Id  i;io  be  made  his  last  appearance 
as  Melaniiui  in  Tkt  iitH't  Traccdy;  he  died  on  the  iBCh  of 
April,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  appearance  he  was  athletic,  sligbtly  above  middle  height, 
with  a  tendency  to  stoutness;  his  voice  was  strong  rather  than 
melodious,  hut  in  rtdlatlon  it  was  used  with  the  greatest  dex- 
terity. Pepys,  Pope,  Steele  and  Qbber  all  bestow  lavish  praise 
on  his  acting.  Hit  repertory  included  a  large  number  of  Shake- 
spearian rAlts,  and  although  many  ol  these  were  presented  io  the 
laitelesi  versions  of  Davenint,  Dtyden,  Sbadwell  and  Nabum 
Tale,  yet  they  could  not  bide  the  great  histrionic  gifts  which 
Geiterton  possessed,  cor  does  his  reputation  rest  on  these 
performances  alone.  The  blamelessneia  of  his  Ufe  was  con- 
spicuous in  an  age  and  a  profession  notorious  for  dissolute 
habili.  Betterton  was  author  of  several  adaptations  which 
were  popular  in  th«r  day.  In  1661  he  bad  married  Mary  Saun- 
derson  (d.  iTri),  an  admirable  actress,  whose  Ophelia  shared 
Che  bonouis  nich  bis  Hamlet.  ( 

Sk  Howe,  TtwiHi  BeWrim  (1B91);  Tb  Ith'eiiJ  Tumi  d/ TlciBu 
Btttalm  ilWb). 

BETTIA.  a  town  of  Britisfa  Iiidit,'Ia  tbe  Cbamparan  district 
of  Bengal;  vtuated  OD  a  (otmer  branch  of  tbe  Harha  river, 
with  a  station  on  the  'Hrhoot  section  of  the  Bengal  &  North- 
Western  railway.  Bettia  is  the  rtsdence  of  one  of  tbe  leading 
noblemen  of  northem  Gebar,  who  enjoys  a  rent-roll  of  £6fi,ooo. 
In  T$oi,  owing  to  a  disputed  succession,  the  estate  was  under 
the  managcraent  of  the  court  of  wards.  It  comprises  land 
in  no  fewer  than  ten  districts,  much  of  which  is  let  on  permanent 
leases  to  indigo-planters.  Besides  the  palace  of  the  maharafa, 
the  town  contains  a  middle  English  school  and  a  female  dis- 
pensary, entirely  supported  out  ol  the  estate.    There  is  a  Roman 

by  an  Italian  priest  in  1746. 

BETTDfSLU,  BAVBRIO  (ttiS-iSoS),  Itallao  Jesuit  and  man 
of  letten,  was  bom  ai  Mantua  on  tbe  iSthof  July  i7tS.  After 
studying  under  the  Jesuits  In  Us  native  dtjr  and  at  Bologoa 
he  entered  the  sodety  in  1736.  He  tau^t  tbe  belles-lettres 
from  1739  to  17*4  at  Breida,  wbere  rji-frin«l  Quiiini,  Count 
Hazznchelli.  Count  Duranti  and  other  scbolirs,  formed  an  illus- 


tuperiniendence  of  tbe  college  ol  nobles  at  Parma  was  eoinsUd 
to  him  in  1751;  and  he  had  prindpat  charge  oi  tbe  itodis  d 
poetry  and  history,  and  the  entettainmenia  of  the  theatre.  Be 
remained  there  eight  years,  visiting,  at  Intervals,  other  diiaot 
Italy,  either  on  the  aSaIra  ol  hit  order,  [or  pleaisart  or  for 
health.  In  1755  he  travetied  part  of  Germaoy,  peoccskd 
aa  far  as  Strauburg  and  Nancy,  and  retumnl  by  way  tt 
Germany  into  Italy,  taking  irith  bim  two  young  soas.ot 
nephews  of  the  princt  of  Hobeailohe,  nho  had  rtftuested  him 
to  take  charge  of  their  education.  He  made,  tbe  year  IdUowiig, 
another  journey  into  France,  along  with  the  eldest  of  his  tw|hb; 
and  during  this  cicursion  he  wrote  his  Famous  LeiUrt  4i^  ii 
VirtUie  a[li  Aradi,  which  were  published  at  Venice  with  lis 
scioilf  verses,  and  those  of  Frugoni  and  AlgarottL  Tlie  cfanioflS 
maintained  in  these  tetters  against  tbe  two  great  Jtaiinn  potts 
and  particularly  against  Dante,  created  him  many  ******'t, 
and  embroiled  bun  with  AlgarottL  In  r753  he  watt  baa 
Lorraine,  to  the  court  of  King  Stanlxlans,  who  sent  hira  on  a 
matter  of  business  to  visit  Voltaire.  Voltaire  presented  him  with 
a  copy  of  his  works,  with  a  flattering  uucriptioa  in  alhvoa  to 
Beltinelll'i  Ltileri  ef  Virtil.  From  Goieva  be  rEtonid  u 
Parma,  where  be  arrived  in  1759.  He  afterwards  Ifved  lor  seaie 
years  at  Verona  and  Modena,  and  he  had  just  been  aiificanted 
professor  of  rhetoric  there,  when.  In  1773,'  tbe  order  of  Jesnits 
waa  abolished  in  Italy.  Bcttinelll  then  returned  bto  las  <m 
country,  and  resum^  his  literary  labotirs  with  new  aiJmr. 
The  siege  of  Mantua  by  the  French  compelled  him  to  Icbk  tbe 
dty,  and  he  retired  to  Verona,  where  he  famed  an  inliaiic 
friendship  with  the  chevaber  Hippolita  FindemoiitL  In  r707 
be  returned  to  Mantua.  Though  nearly  eighty  yean  old,  be 
iBUmed  bis  labours  and  bit  customary  manner  o(  life.  Be 
undertook  <n  1709  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  vhicb  m 
published  at  Venice  in  14  volt.  iimo.  Arrived  at  the  age  el 
ninety  years,  he  still  retained  his  gaiety  and  vivadty  of  niiiid. 
and  died  on  the  13th  of  September  iSoS.  The  wozks  of  BcitiailE 
arenowof litilevalue.  The onlyoneiiill deserving remenihraiia. 
perhaps,  is  the  Siio'timtHli  mili  itiufi,  milt  Arti  c  nt"  Ci  iiami 
dopo  U  MilU  (T775-17SA),  a  sketch  of  the  progress' of  litaratait, 
science,  the  fine  arts,  industry,  ftt,  in  Italy. 

BETTWS  T  COED,  an  urtian  district  of  CamajVDBsldre.  Kstb 
Wales,4m.  From  Llanrwst  and  16  m.  from  Uandudno.oBaTcaacb 
of  the  London  &  Noith.Westem  railway.  Pop.  (igoi)  lora 
Tbe  name  means  "  warmjdaceaf  thcwood/'acoinlingtoIJyii'i 
definition  of  JkUiu.  The  other  deiivatlon  of  the  woid  fnia 
A  hbalii  (donu)  agrees  with  its  vidclty  Co  Vspytcy  ■  Ifaa  (lenaa), 
HcspUiam  loannii,  neat  Featre'r  Foelas.  The  wonb  "  y  (scd  * 
are  added  to  distinguish  this  Betlws  from  several  othnt  la  Wsleu 
espedally  that  near  UaodeUo  Fawr,  CarmartN-nshlre.  not  br 
from  tbe  Betlcs  bills.  Bettws  y  toed  it  a  lavooiice  *Qlagc  lot 
artists  and  tourista.  It  it  a  centre  for  excursions  towudi  C*pd 
Curig  and  Snowdon,  or  towardt  Blcenau  Festinloc  via  Bona 
Bridge.  There  is  excellent  fithing  lor  salmon  and  trotu,  ud  ii 
summer  coaches  leave  their  daily  loadt  of  tourist*  beie.  Tit 
best'known  itreami  and  wateibUt  are  Uugwy,  Uedr,  wki 
Rhaiadrywend  (SwtUow  falls),  Conwy  and  Marhno  fans.  latlc 
neighbourhood  an  Dotwyddatan  castle  and  the  UD  ol  Hue) 
Siabod 

BKTTT.  WILLIAM  RBKBT  WER  (i7«i-ift74).  EotfU 
actor,  known  as  "  theyonns  Rotdut,"  was  bora  «■  the  tjthol 
September  i7<}i  at  ShrEwsbury.  U*  first  appeared  on  the  tOft 
at  Belfast  before  he  wai  twelve  yean  old,  ai  Otoun  b  AaiM 
HiU's  Zsra,  an  Engtiah  vcisloa  el  Voltaire's  Zain.  Hit  awot 
was  Immediate,  and  be  shortly  afterwards  appeared  ia  Dabfia. 
where  It  is  said  that  in  three  hours  ol  study  ])•  conuDittcd  d* 

'  Other  plarn  named  "  Vop^/*  m  Y.  C);rfy"  and  Y;  Vnwr* 


it  was  UOIlm  mt  thai  wu  adopted.  Lackias  tlic  lupport 
ol  the  ullts-toyilists,  he  was  given  the  title  o(  minliter  ol  itate 
without  port(<iio,  which  wasequivalen  t  toa  relirtnwot.  Elected 
deputy,  he  at  iiched  himiell  to  the  oioderate  pony,  and  delended 
the  liboty  of  the  press.  Id  iSji  Louis  Philippe  made  him  a  peer 
of  France  iad  director -general  of  majuifactuiea  and 
He  died  oa  the  94th  of  June  1835. 

Hia  »on,  Adohste  Akikus  BedcnOT  (i>97-iWs), 
historiaa  and  scholar,  who  published  an  Euai  jv  Ut  in 
it  Saint  Ladi  (iSii),  Hitbriri  dt  la  iiHriuluH  di 
en  iKddeiii  (1  vols.,  1ES5),  and  edited  the  Olim  of  the  pariemeai 
of  Paris,  the  Aiiiits  af  Jtnuakm,  and  the  CnfuiHi  it  Bmw- 
toiiit  of  Fhihppe  de  Beaumaooir.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  peen  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  apposed  Villemain'l 
plan  for  freedom  of  education.  After  ±848  he  maintained  the 
tame  rUe,  acting  as  reporter  oi  iht  lei  Fi^ima.  He  retired  bom 
public  life  after  the  etHf  d'Ual  of  Napoleon  IIL,  and  died  oa  the 
JSth  of  March  1S65. 

The  tftmmti  of  I.  C.  Beuinol  were  publiibed  by  liii  Randion. 
Count-Albert  Beugi^I  (md  cd.,  Ptni,  1^68] ;  lee  H.  WaUon.  Bail' 
ecaiit*iq<ui  (iSSi] ;  and  E.  Dcjcao.  Un  Frifcl  ilji  Gnuslsl.-  /.  C. 
Bimti'  IParifc  1907). 

BEDLfi,  CHASLBS  ERNEST  (iSiA-iB;4),  Freach  aichaeo- 
kgist  and  polilidan,  was  bom  at  Sauinui  on  the  igth  of  June 
1816.  He  «u  educated  at  the  £cDle  Nortnale,  and  after  having 
hdd  the  (Mirfeasorship  of  rhetoric  at  Moulins  for  a  year,  was  sent 
lo  Athens  in  iSjr  as  one  ol  the  prolessora  in  lEie  Ccole  Francaise 
there.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  [he  propylacs  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  his  work.  L'^(rB^d'..11U>ui(]nded.,iS63). 
mi  puMished  by  order  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
On  his  return  to  France,  promotion  and  distinctions  followed 
npidly  upon  his  £nt  luccesse*.  He  was  made  doctor  of  letlen, 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  professor  of  arch^xeolofty 
at  the  Biblioth^ue  Impirialc,  member  of  the  Andimie  det 
Inscriptions  el  Belles-Lettres  and  perpetual  stcretaiy  of  th< 
Academic  des  Beaui-Arts.  He  took  great  interest  In  political 
affairs,  with  which  tlie  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  entirely 
occupied.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Xalionil  Assembly  in  iS;i, 
he  lealously  lupported  the  Orleanisl  party.  In  Ma)~-November 
rS73  he  wu  minister  of  the  interior  io  the  Bro^e  ministry. 
He  died  by  his  own  hand  on  the  4th  of  Apnl  1S74.  His  other 
importaot  works  are:  £ludcniirlt  Ptlepanniu  (mded.,  r875); 
La  IfMiuiei  d'AUOna  (185S):  L'AtMtabat  a»  nidt  dt 
PiiiilmU  (iSio);  FmUUi  i  Canlwtt  (iWt).  Bculi  was  also 
the  author  of  hij^-class  popular  works  on  artistic  and  historical 
subjects:  Biilmrt  dt  fart  (t«  ohhI  PIridti  (md  ed.,  iS; 
Lt  Frtcii  da  Citari  (rSdT-lSjo,  in  four  parts;  Auimlt, 
famOU  It  111  amis;  Tibin  tt  I'Urifaifi  d'Auiuilt;  U  Sang  it 
Ctnuamtui;  TiluitljaiyMuUt)- 

See  Ideville.  Vminr  Bmil.  Smatnirl  fvKnuuti  (ta74). 

BEURftOHVILLB.  PiBRRE  DB  RUEL,  MAKQins  DE  (r75: 
iSir),  French  gmeraL     After  service  in  the  colonies,  he  matrii 
a  wealthy  Creole,  and  returning  to  France  purchased  the  po 
of  lieuleumt  o'.  the  Swiss  guard  ol  the  count  of  Provenc 
Dnliac  the  Revolution  he  was  named  lieutenant-general,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Valmy  and  Jemmapes. 
Minister  of  war  in  February  t793,  he  denounced  his  old 
minder,  C.  F.  Dumouriez,  to  the  Convention,  and  was  o) 
the  foul  deputies  sent  to  watch  him.    Given  over  by  bim  \t 
Austiiani  on  the  3rd  of  April  1793,  Beumonville  was  no 
changed  until  November  1795.     He  entered  tlie  service  again, 
commanded  tlie  armies  of  llie  Sambre-et-Heu>e  and  of  the 
North,  and  WIS  appointed  inspector  of  infantry  o(  the  army 
ol  England  in  17^     In  iSoo  he  was  sent  u  wnbassador 
Berlin,  li  1801  to  Hadri±     Napoleon  made  him  a  senator  a 
count  of  the  empire.    In  i8r4  he  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional government  organized  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
and  wu  created  a  peer  of  France.    Dorint  the  Hundred  Obt* 


statesman,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  whidi  had 
iriginally  q)rung  from  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  Bud  el  whi± 
ine  branch  had  been  lor  over  300  yeais  settled  in  Saiony.  Uc 
Has  bom  on  the  i^ih  o{  January  i$Dq  in  Dresden,  where  idi 
athei  held  office  at  the  Saion  court.  After  itiadying  ai  Ley.-n 
ud  COttingen  he  entered  the  Saxon  public  service;  in  i8ji 
he  wu  made  secretary  of  legation  at  Brilio,  and  afterwj^ 
held  appointments  at  Paris,  Munich  and  London.  In  Mudi 
1S48  he  wu  summoned  to  Dresden  to  take  tlie  office  of  foei^ 
minister,  but  in  consequence  of  tfie  outbreak  ol  the  revcdnlid 
wu  not  appointed.  In  May  he  was  appointed  Saxm  oroy  al 
Berlin,  and  in  February  r84g  was  again  summoned  to  Dresdrn. 
and  this  time  appointed  miiuster  of  foreign  afiairs,  an  o£n 
which  he  continued  to  bold  till  lidb.  In  addition  to  this  he 
held  the  ministry  ol  education  and  public  worship  from  1S4; 
to  r853;  that  of  internal  affairs  in  iSjj.  and  la  the  same  yen 
wu  appointed  minister-president.  From  the  tiioe  that  tie 
entered  the  ministry  he  was,  however,  the  leading  member  <i 
it,  and  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  events  ol  1840.  Bj 
his  advice  the  king  refused  to  accept  the  constituIiOB  proclsimni 
by  the  Franlcfort  parliament,  a  policy  which  led  to  the  vjlbfc^ 
of  revolution  in  Dresden,  which  was  supprrssed  after  four  d=W 
fighting  by  Prussian  troops,  for  whose  assistance  Begat  hxd 
asked.  On  Beust  felt  also  the  chief  responsiballty  for  gDvemiji^ 
the  country  after  order  wu  restored,  and  be  was  the  auihoi  of 
the  so-called  cou^  iJ'iM<  of  June  1850  by  which  tbcnewcaiiiiiDi> 
tlon  was  ovenhrown.  The  vigour  he  showed  in  r 
resistance  to  the  government,  especially  that  of  the  un 

ing  the  liberals,  and  his  name  be 

er  this  he  wu  chiefly  occiqiaed  with  foTCifn 
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It  form  of  re 


him  were  justified. 

affairs,  and  he  soon  , _ 

in  German  politic*.  He  wu  the  leader  «(  that  party  ahick 
hoped  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  smaller  nats.  and 
wu  the  opponent  ol  all  attempts  on  the  part  <i<  Prussia  to 
attract  them  into  a  separate  union;  in  ia49'i8so  he  had 
been  obliged  to  join  the  "three  kings'  union"  of  Pnos^ 
Hanover  and  Saxony,  but  lie  was  careful  to  keep  open  a  lovp- 
hde  for  withdrawal,  of  which  he  qxedily  availed  hirnirlf  la 
the  crisis  ol  r8sr  Saiony  was  on  the  side  of  Anstiia,  and  ii 
supported  the  restoration  of  the  diet  ni  the  co<ife<k^IiaiL 
In  r854  he  took  part  in  the  Bambc^  conference^  in  whkk 
the  sinaller  German  states  daimed  the  right  to  direct  ibdr 
own  policy  independent  of  that  of  Austria  «  ot  FnaatJL,  and  be 
wu  the  leading  supporter  of  the  Ides  of  the  rrsoi.  ij.  that  the 
smaller  states  tbould  form  a  closei  onion  among  thensdict 
againit  the  preponderance  of  the  great  Dwnarchicx.  la  rSAj 
he  came  forward  u  a  warm  supporter  tl  the  daims  of  the 
prince  of  Augustenhurg  to  Schkawig-BoUIein  (ste  Scauswit 
Hoismii  QimnoK);  he  was  the  leads  of  the  puty  ia  ib 
German  diet  which  refused  to  Tccognixe  the  cettlemail  td  rbt 
Danish  question  eflected  in  1S51  by  the  treaty  of  I^tit4-^.  tad 
In  rS64  he  wu  qipointed  representative  of  the  diet  at  the  csa- 
greis  of  London.  He  wu  thus  tlirawn  Into  cqipasitioo  la  the 
policy  of  Bismarck,. and  he  mi  eqxaed  to  vklcnt  iitacks  in 
tlie  Prussian  press  u  >  "  puticuluiit,"  ia.  a  njifiiirter  ei  tlv 
independence  of  ilie  uniHa  Mato.    The  opulsion  ol  the  Suco 

Beust  wu  accused  ol  having  brou^  abont  the  wu  of  1U6. 
but  the  reqiODiibOity  for  tUi  moM  rest  with  Bimarck.  Oe 
the  outbreak  of  war  Beust  actampulsd  the  king  to  Pngne,  awl 
thence  to  Vlenfti,  where  they  wen  iccdvcd  by  4he  ^qiene 
with  tl»  newi  of  KOniggitts.  Bentt  tradenook  a  ^bbo*  u 
Parii  to  ptoctite  the  help  of  Kapokoa.  When  the  turns  df 
peace  were  dimused  he  icsigDcd,  'b*  Bismuck  ndiscd  ts 
negoliite  with  him. 
Alter  tlw  victory  of  FniMii  there  wn  do  place  lot  Beat  ii 


prodund  diomnie  views  ol  the  ucent  ol  Mont  Blue,  eihioited 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  and  In  1884  a  paoamiMl  of 
Ihe  Laks  of  Killainey.  He  wai  ■  ficqucnt  exhibitor  of  ML 
pictuiB  il  the  Royal  Academy  fiom  1S65  to  iSSo.  In  1S84 
(ailing  eyesight  put  an  end  to  hia  ptdoting.  He  died  in  oom- 
paialive  poverty  at  Hampilad  on  tiie  17&  of  May  iCSg.  He 
nas  tlic  last  of  the  old  school  of  one  lurface  painten,  and  famed 
for  the  wonderful  aiuuspheric  f  Sects  he  was  able  to  pioducc 
Although  he  was  (lulled  in  all  the  mechanial  devicei  of  the 
suge,  und  painted  in  tSJi  mnoy  for  Uiduel  Slrofiif  tt  the 
AddpU,  in  nhich  foi  the  fint  time  In  Englind  the  still  life  of 
tbc  alage  was  placed  in  hannony  with  Che  background,  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  school  of  scene-binlden. 

BEVERLEY,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough'  in  Ihe 
Holdemeis  parliamentary  division  of  the  East  Riding  of  YoriL- 
ihiie,  England,  S  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hull  by  a  branch  of  the  Nonh- 
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east  of  the-  line  of  slight  etevatit 

The  church  of  St  John  the  Evan^list.  commonly  called  Beverky 
Minster,  is  a  magnificent  building,  extecding  in  size  and  splen- 
dour some  of  the  English  cat  hcdnls.  A  monasteiy  was  founded 
here  by  John  of  Beverley  {c.  640-711),  ■  native  of  the  East 
Riding,  who  waa  biahop  auccosively  of  Heiham  and  of  York, 
andwascanonuedin  1QJ7.  A  college  of  secular  canons  followed 
in  the  loih  century,  the  ptovosiship  of  which  tubscqueutly 
became  an  office  of  high  dignity,  and  was  held  by  Thomaj 
Beckei,  aherwardt  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  the  eniiing 
building,  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  nave,  the  traniepu  with 
Cast  and  west  aisles,  the  choir  with  aisles  and  short  transepts, 
Vid  the  J^Ay  chapel,  are  Early  English,  a  superb  example  of 
the  finest  development  of  that  style.  The  remainder  of  the 
Have  is  Decorated,  excepting  the  westernmost  bay  which  is 
Perpendjcular,  as  is  the  ornate  west  front  with  its  graceful 
Hanking  tdvcrs.  The  north  porch  is  also  a  beautiful  example 
of  this  style.  The  most  noteworthy  details  witliin  the  church 
are  the  exquisite  Early  English  staircase  which  led  to  the  chapter 
hotue  (no  longer  remaining),  and  the  Percy  tomb,  a  remarkable 
eiample  of  Decorated  work,  mmmemorating  Eleanor,  wife  of 
Henry  Percy  (d.  131S).  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  crudform 
building  with  central  tower,  almoat  entirely  of  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  work.  Ihough  overshadowed  by  the  presence 
of  the  minster,  it  is  yet  a  very  £nc  example  of  its  styls,  its  moat 
noteworthy  features  being  the  tower  and  the  weat  front.  Bever- 
ley was  walled,  and  one  gate  of  the  ijth  century  remains ;  there 
aie  also  some  pictuiesqueold  houses.  Tlw  industries  are  tanning, 
iron-founding,  brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals; 
and  them  is  a  large  agricultural  trade.  Bcvti^y  is  the  seat 
of  a  suffragan  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  York.  The  mtuiidpal 
botough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  iS  coundllors,  and 
has  an  area  of  S404  acres,  including  a  targe  extent  ol  common 
pasture  land. 
Beverley  (Bevedac) 
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there  and  wa>  himself  buried  in  the  church.  In  the  devaRalion  of 
the  north  of  England  which  followed  the  ConqaeK.  Beverley  n  said 
to  have  escaped  by  a  miracle  attributed  to  Si  lohni  the  Norman 
leader,  while  about  to  enter  and  (dilate  the  church,  fell  from  his 
horse  dead,  and  the  king,  thinkiDg  this  a  sign  thai  the  town  was 
under  the  protection  of  heaven,  exempted  it  from  piDage-  From  the 
time  of  St  Jolin  at  Beverky  until  Ihe  dianlutien  of  the  monasteriei, 
the  nunor  and  town  of  Deveclev  belonged  to  the  archbishopric  of 
York,  and  is  said,  to  have  been  held  under  a  charter  of  libntiet 
tuppoied  lo  have  been  granted  by  King  'Cthditan  in  915,    This 

in  Beverley,  and  the     leuga^'  over  which  this  inlvllne  extended 

iCihelKan's  charter  were  gianled  by  Edoard  Ihe  Confessoc  and 
other  succeeding  kingi.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I..  Tfauntan.  areb- 
bighop  of  York,  gave  the  burgesm  their  lint  charter,  which  ii  our 
ol  the  eartiesi  granted  (0  any  town  in  England.  In  it  he  granted 
Ihem  ths  same  privileges  as  the  citiiens  oTYork,  among  theie  being 


fee  which  ibe  burgEiiti  had  t*  pay  $od  maifci.  Oths 
(eaeiBlly  ooaArmlnBthe  fint weiegnnBd  tu the  tows t^ 
the  fAf  Usgi.    The  iiKorpeni£a  ebaiBr  tiantal  tr- 
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^uiianientary  repeesemation  W  two  mfmhffi  b^na  in  the  rr^ 
olEdward  I.,  bul  lapaed,  until  the  cofninliDa  ehaiMT  cf  l}:v 
from  which  dale  il  niiitiniiad  untO  the  Relaem  Act  of  1)6?.    :- 

'SM-lSSlOoeenMaiy  granted  til-  -■—  '  ' '     ' 

[ohn  theConlessor,  the Tiaodatloi 
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and  Sannlay,  whkA  had  becD  bald  bv  tk  attlbd^pa  ef  Vat  b) 
tiaditKmal  nant  ol  Edward  the  ConfesKir  to  tbe  burgeiaa  id  tiz 
town.  Cloth-weaving  wai  one  of  the  chief  induscriei  o(  Beviriry , 
It  il  Dentuned  and  appcan  to  have  been  impotlaiit  as  eaxir  u 
ijij. 

See  VitUria  Cmty  Binary— YiriiUn:  C.  Poolaan.  BbbW. 
Anli^nilia  sad  ^111*7  ^  Btmairt  ami  if  Oh  Fnnatrj.  in^  •> 
Si  Jelai'i  (I  vols..  1829}-  C.  CHivei,  D.  D„  SiiUry  a^  AOsksxi 
if  Bairiir,  Cfc  iiaig).  '  ^ 

BBVEBLT,  a  seaboaid  dty  of  &sci  county,  HanachnsctC 
U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  N.  ahort  of  Massachnaetia  Bay,  cffHsu 
Salem.  It  is  18  m.  from  Boston  on  tlie  Boatwi  &  UaineraHnf. 
Pop.  (iBflo)  io,Sli;  (1900)  13,884,  of  whom  »8n  were  (dtiipt 
bom;  (iQio,  census)  i8,6;o.  The  land  area  of  tbe  dty  a 
about  15  aq.  m.  The  surlaa  is  the  typical  facial  tapngi^T. 
with  a  lew  low,  rocky  hills,  less  than  100  ft-  in  hf-g^t  Then  it 
beautiful  drives  through  well-wooded  dtstiicts,  iiikided  ■i'.k 
handMine  summer  houses-  In  the  dty  are  a  putdic  libiaiy.  tin 
Beverly  boapital,  the  Mew  England  industrial  scfaocj  ioi  ^sl 
mutes  (oiganiicd,  1S76;  incorporated,  1879),  and  the  Bewriy 
historical  society  (i99r),  which  owia  a  large  "J™i-i  kae,  u 
which  there  II  a  valuable  historical  cDOeclion.  Tbe  city  ku  aa 
excellent  public  school  system-  There  ate  a  nmnba  of  maas- 
facturing  esublishntents;  hi  1905  lite  total  factnT-  pnditftcJ 
wasvaluedat  14,101,168,  boola  and  sboca  aoniitiv 
than  one-ball  of  the  total.  I^a ther  and  shoe  madiiaeiT 
also  are  importanl  manufactures;  and  the  main  plant  it  tlx 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  is  footed  here.  Sluta 
gardening  is  a  consideTabk  industry,  aikd  large  quantitjes  el 
vegetablB  are  raised  underpass  for  the  Boctoimarliets.  Fishir! 
is  an  mdustry  no  longer  of  mudi  importaitce.  Bevniy  is  am- 
nected  by  a  regular  Hne  ol  oil-Bleainera  with  Po«  Artbor.  Tics. 
and  is  tbe  main  distributing  point  iat  the  Texas  oil  fiebla  Ttr 
fint  settlonent  within  the  limits  of  Beverly  was  made  t>y  Rifr: 
Conantin  1616.  The  town  waa  a  part  of  Salem  until  lUE,  wha 
It  wHi  jncorpaialed  as  a  separate  township;  in  1S94  it  ta 
chartered  as  a  dly.  In  1 788  there  was  estabhslsed  here  the  fim 
cotton  mill  to  be  suoxisfutly  operated  in  tlie  Uiutrd  Stats.  Ttx 
manufacture  ol  Britannia  ware  was  begun  in  iSn.  Ge<r!t 
Cabot  lived  for  many  years  in  Beverly,  which  he  lepnsentei!  J 
the  ;»ovincial  congress  (1779);  Natlan  Dane  (i;5i-i8jj)  «> 
also  a  resident;  and  it  was  the  birthplace  of  t^bes  FliR 
(180J-18S4},  the  author  ol  ^Iiafwi » lU  FieU  ami  Ftrat  (iSj;' 
Tkt  Woods  and  By.WayiplNemEiiitamd{itTi),  Tkt  Biris  i-i 
5«uBiuB//fw£iifIrM.j  (1875), and  .1  ynrMllIfcKrdi  [itii' 
It  was  also  the  birthplace  and  early  home  of  Lucy  LarcoB  (rS^ 
iKqj),  and  the  scene  ol  much  ol  ba  SItrj  rf  a  Xem  EtiJ^ 
Culkwd  (Boston,  iKSq) 

BEVU  OF  BAMPTOH,  the  name  cf  an  English  metre: 
romance.  Bevis  is  tbe  ko  of  Gay,  cosnl  of  HinqHu 
(Southampton)  and  his  young  wife,  a  daughter  ol  tbe  king  >4 
Scotland.  The  countess  asks  a  foRna  suitor.  Dooa  n  Dc^ovn. 
emperor  ol  Almaine  (Germany).  10  send  an  army  to  murdrr  Ct.7 
in  tbe  forest.  The  plot  ia  successful,  and  she  manies  Dqa. 
Wlien  threatened  with  future  vengeance  by  her  ttn-yeai-old  uc 
she  determines  to  make  away  with  him  also,  but  be  b  saved  fno 
death  by  a  faithful  tutor,  is  sold  to  heathen  pitaua,  and  nchis 
the  court. of  King  Hermin,  whoac  realm  is  variotslj  piscfd  la 
Egypt  and  Annenia  (Armories).  Theexploitstdfievia,  hiitun 
for  the  king's  daughter  Josiane,  his  misiioD  to  KingBiadmod 
of  Danuucus  with  a  sealed  ktur  dtmanding  his  own  death,  hii 
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.uerwben  the  cart  of  Liverpool  succeeded 
Pecceval  in  May  1811,  Having  lonakea  Old  SanUD.  be  had 
icproenlcd  Helslon  from  November  1806  to  June  iSii;  and 
after  being  member  [or  East  Gnnitewl  for  a  few  meki,  wai 
returned  for  Harwich  in  October  iSii. 

When  Vansittart  became  chaoccUor  of  the  exchequer  the 
country  waa  burdened  with  heavy  taiaiion  and  an  enonnout 
debt.  Neverthelea,  the  continuance  of  the  war  compelled  him 
to  increafte  the  cuitom  duties  and  other  laia,  and  In  1813  be 
introduced  a  compllcaCed  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  sinking 
fund.  In  i3i6,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  a  large  decrease  in 
laiallon  was  generally  doited,  and  there  Has  1  loud  outcry 
when  the  chancellor  propoied  only  to  reduce,  not  to  abolish, 
the  property  or  income  lax.  The  abolition  of  thiitu,  however, 
was  onlcd  In  parliament,  and  Vansittart  wai  alto  obliged  to 
remit  the  extra  Ux  on  malt,  meeting  a  large  defidrncy  principally 
by  borrowing.  He  devoted  contidenble  attention  to  effecting 
real  or  supposed  economiea  with  regard  In  the  national  debt. 
He  carried  an  elaborate  scheme  for  handing  over  the  payment  of 
naval  and  mllitaiy  pensions  to  contractors,  who  would  be  paid 
a  fixed  annual  sum  for  forty-five  years ;  but  no  one  was  found 
willing  to  undertake  this  contract,  although  a  modified  plan  on 
the  same  lines  was  tlterwards  adopted.  Vaosiitirt  became 
very  unpopular  in  (he  country,  and  he  resigned  tii)  office  in 
December  iSiI.  His  lyitem  ol  finance  was  severely  ciiticiied 
by  Huskision,  Tlemey,  Brougham,  Hume  and  Ricardo.  On 
his  resignation  Uverpool  offered  Vansittart  the  post  of  chancellor 
ol  the  dudiy  of  Lancaster.  Accepting  this  offer  In  February 
iSij,  he  was  created  Baron  Bealey  in  March,  and  granted  a 
pension  of  ^ooo  a  year.  He  resigned  In  January  iSiS.  la 
the  House  ol  Lords  Bexley  took  very  Utile  part  in  public  business, 
although  he  introduced  the  Spiialfielda  weavers  bill  in  1813, 
and  voted  for  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  in 
1S14.  He  look  a  good  deal  of  interest  In  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Mission,  the  Church  Missionary  Sodcly  and  kindred 
bodies,  and  aaslsted  to  found  King's  College,  London.  He  died 
at  Fool's  Cray,  Rent,  00  the  8th  of  February  1851.  His  wile, 
whom  he  married  in  July  1806,  was  Isabella  (d.  iSio},  daughter 
of  William  Eden,  ist  Baron  Auckland,  and  as  he  had  no  isaue 
the  title  became  extinct  on  bis  death.  Tliere  are  nine  volumes 
of  Vanslltart's  papers  in  the  British  Museum. 

See  Spencer  Walpole.  Hiilay  s!  £*f(a»d  (London,  1890);  S.  C. 
Biuton,  niuKi  eK(  PtIMci  (LoDdan,  iSSS). 

BBZLBT,  an  urban  district  In  the  Dartford  parliamentary 
division  of  Kent,  England,  is  m.  S.E.  by  E.  of  London  by 
the  South-Eastan  &  Chatham  nOway.  Fop.  (1901)  r9,gi8. 
Bexley,  which  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  has  had  a  church 
aince  the  gth  century.  The  present  church  of  St  Mary  is  Early 
English  and  Uter.  With  the  rental  of  the  manor  of  Bexley, 
WiUiam  Camden,  the  antiquary,  founded  the  ancient  history 
piofeasotship  at  Oxford.  Hall  Place,  which  contains  a  fine 
Jacobean  staircase  and  oak-panelled  hall,  is  said  to  occupy  the 
aile  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  counc  of 
Watljng  Street  may  be  traced  over  Bexley  Heath,  where,  too, 
there  eiisC  deep  pits,  widening  into  vaults  below,  and  probably 
of  Britl^  orlgiiL 

BBY  (a  moden  Turk,  word,  the  older  form  being  bit.  cf. 
Pcrs.  tail),  the  administrator  of  a  district,  now  generally  an 
honorific  title  throughout  the  Turkish  empre;  the  granting 
of  Ihis  In  Egypt  Is  made  by  the  sultan  o[  Turkey  through  the 
khedive.  In  Tunis  "bey"  baa  become  the  hereditary  title 
ol  the  reigning  sovereigns  (see  Tinnau). 

BBTBAZAIt.the  chief  town  of  a  i<isa  of  the  Angora  vilayet 
In  A^tic  Turkey,  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Sakaria  (anc. 
Santariia),  about  ;>  m.  W.  ol  Angora.    It  canapoads  to  the 


01  a  gorge  nuea  witn  iruii  ganieoi  ana  vuieyanu.  ibf  aaa 
products  are  rice,  cotton  and  frviis.  From  Beybaiai  oomr  the 
fine  pears  sold  in  ConsUniino[de  as  "  Angora  pears  ";  its  snct- 
meions  art  equally  esteemed;  its  grapes  are  used  ooly  tor  s 
sweetmeat  called  Jtriifi-iiijiii  ("  nutiy  fruit  uusage  ").  Then 
are  lew  remains  of  antiquity  apart  fiora  numeroas  rockoit 
chamben  lining  the  hanks  of  the  stream.    Fa|>.  about  4000  to 

BBTLI,  HARIB  BIKSI  (tjKj-iM').  >>«ter  known  by  bb 

Hcm  de  pJanu  oi  STEHDHai.,FienchauLhor,  wasbomaLG[emoUe 
on  the  13rd  of  January  1783.     With  his  father,  wbo 
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disposition  sufficiently  explains  hisnnhaniy 
chUdhood  and  youtb.  Unlit  he  was  twelve  yean  old  he  na 
educated  by  a  priest,  who  succeeded  in  Ins[hring  him  with  a 
lasting  hatred  of  clerialism.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  nevty 
established  £cole  Centnle  at  Grenoble,  and  in  i;m  to  Paia 
wilhaiclterof  introduction  to  the  Daru  family,  with  wUcfa  Ike 
Beyln  wen  conneclcd.     Pierre  Dam  oSered  him  a  phce  in  tk 

Napoleon  to  Italy.'  Moatof  hlslimeinllaly  wu^xncitMHu. 
a  city  for  which  he  conceived  a  Listing  iltachment.  Much  tf  ha 
CharlraiH  it  Parmi  seems  to  be  autobiogtsphical  at  this  part  si 
hisUle. 

He  was  a  spectator  of  the  bailie  of  Marengo,  and  afterwank 
enlisted  in  a  dragoon  regiment.  With  rapid  pmniaiiDa  he 
became  adjutant  to  General  Michaud^  but  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1801  be  returned  to  study  in  Farts.  There  be  met  aa 
actress,  Milanie  Cuilben,  whom  be  followed  to  ManeiDes.  lb 
father  cut  oS  his  supplies  on  hearing  of  this  escapaile.  and  Beyk 
was  reduced  to  serving  ai  clerk  to  a  grocer.  MClaiue  GnObcri. 
however,  soon  abandoned  him  to  marry  a  Rimian,  and  Beyle 
returned  to  Paris.  Through  the  influence  of  Daru  be  obtained 
a  place  in  the  commissariat,  which  he  filled  with  some  <fistlDcTha 
from  i3o6  to  1S14.  Charged  with  raising  a  levy  in  Bnuswick 
of  five  million  francs,  he  eilncted  seven;  and  during  the  letical 
from  Moscow  he  discharged  bis  duties  with  eScieocy.  Oa  tks 
fall  of  Napoleon  he  refused  to  accept  a  fiLice  wider  the  new 
rfgime,and  retired  toMilan,  where  he  n>eI^viuPellioa.MiD«ai, 
Lord  Byron  and  other  men  of  neti.  At  Milan  he  cnouacied  a 
lioitoK  with  s  certain  Angelina  P.,  whom  be  had  admired  l.ait- 
lessly  during  his  earlier  residence  in  that  dty.  In  iSis  he 
published,  under  the  pseudonym  ol  Alciandre  Ctsar  Boobit, 
UtLtUrtilcHladt  Viaint  m  Avtndic  iv  It  UUtrt  amfctik^, 
Jaufk  Haydn,  nnnei  d'nnt  tit  dc  Uaart.  a  it  ceatii/r^tv  i» 
Uaailasi  tl  I'ttat  frtunt  dt  la  miurgu  (■  llalii.  His  letters  ga 
Haydn  were  borrowed  from  the  Hayiini  (iSii)  of  JiEepk 
Carpani,  and  Che  section  on  Moxart  had  no  greater  chim  u 
originalily.  The  book  was  reprinted  (1817)  as  Vtcr  it  Haydm, 
iiaarl  et  UtHuUue.  His  Hiiloin:  Ji  la  feimtvt  tm  IMic  {i  vck., 
iSi  7)  was  originally  dedicated  10  Napoleoru 

His  friendship  with  some  Italian  pairioii  btoo^t  him  in  iRii 
under  the  notice  of  the  Austrian  authorities,  and  he  was  exikd 
from  Milan.  In  Paris  he  felt  himself  a  stranger,  as  he  had  never 
recognized  French  contemporary  art  in  literature,  Buiic  or 
painting.  He  frequented,  however,  tnaoy  literary  sakas  n 
Paris,  and  found  some  friends  in  the  "  idialogma  "  ^n  githend 
round  Dcslutt  de  Tracy.  He  was  the  most  ckscly  aflkd  with 
Prosper  Mtrimfe,  a  dUtlUmU  and  an  ircoiat  like  hinaeU-  He 
published  at  this  time  his  Enai  sur  ramttt  (1811),  of  which  only 
seventeen  copies  were  sold  in  eleven  yean,  tbon^  il  af  trrvank 
became  famous,  Racita  it  Skakafian  (iSij-iSis),  Vu  di 
Rnmil.itn\D'imKmKaiitimplilcmlrtlaaUMtltidt(.i^%i. 
Promtneda  dam  RtnHt  (i82t>),  and  his  first  novel,  Armtmit^  «« 
qud^ua  sana  dt  Para  m  tSi?  (1817).  After  the  RevohilKM 
of  rS30  he  was  appcHnted  consul  at  'Trieste,  but  the  Aaacriaa 
government  refused  to  accept  him,  and  he  was  seni  Is  CSvita 
Vecchia  instead.  £*  Saift  dlenlr,  dnaift  im  XtX'  lOde 
(1  vols.,  iSjo)  Bppcaitd  lo  Faris  after  hb  dqwrtnit,  bal  auiacud 
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BEZANT— BEZIERS 


to  him;  nor,  protiably,  of  the  vulgar  skit  published  under  the 
name  of  Benedict  Panavantius  (1551). 

See  Laingaeus,  Dt  Vila  et  Motibus  (1585,  calumnious);  Antoine 
la  Fayc,  De  Vila  *t  Obitu  (1606.  eulogistic);  Schloaaer.  L$beH 
(1806);  Baum,  Th.  Beta,  portrait  (1843-1831):  Heppe,  L^en 
(1861).  (jL  Ga*) 

BEZANT  or  Byzant  (from  Byzantium,  the  modem  Constanti- 
nople), originally  a  B3rzantine  gold  coin  which  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion throughout  Europe  up  to  about  1350.  Its  average  value 
was  about  nine  shillings.  Betants  were  also  issued  in  Flanders 
and  Spain.  Silver  bezants,  in  value  from  one  to  two  shillings, 
were  in  circulation  in  England  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
In  Wydiffe's  translation  of  the  Bible  he  uses  the  word  for  a 
"  talent "  {e.g,  in  Luke  zv.  8).  In  heraldry,  bezants  are  repre- 
sented by  gold  circles  on  the  shield,  and  were  introduced  by  the 
crusaders. 

BEZAMTfiE,  in  architecture,  a  name  given  to  an  ornamented 
moulding  much  used  in  the  Nonnan  pexiod,  resembling  the  coins 
(bezants)  struck  in  Byzantium. 

BEZBORODKO.  ALEKSANDER  AMDREEVICH,  Prince 
(i  747-1799),  grand  chancellor  of  Russia,  was  bom  at  Gluchova 
on  the  14U1  of  March  2747,  and  educated  at  home  and  in  the 
clerical  academy  at  Kiev.  He  entered  the  public  service  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  G>tmt  P.  A.  Rumyantsev,  then  governor- 
general  of  Little  Russia,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Turkish 
War  in  1768.  He  was  present  at  the  engagements  of  Larga  and 
Kaluga,  and  at  the  storming  of  Silistxia.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji  (1774)  the  field  marshal  recommended 
him  to  Catharine  U.,  and  she  appointed  him  in  Z775  her 
petition-secretary.  He  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  impressing 
the  empress  with  his  brilliant  gifts,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  were  exquisite  manners,  a  marvellous  memory  and  a 
clear  and  pregnant  style.  At  the  same  time  he  set  to  work  to 
acquire  the  principal  European  languages,  especially  French, 
of  which  he  became  a  master.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote 
his  historical  sketches  of  the  Tatar  wars  and  of  Little  Russia. 

His  activity  was  prodigious,  and  Catharine  called  him  her 
factotum.  In  1780  he  accompanied  her  on  her  journey  through 
White  Russia,  meeting  the  emperor  Joseph,  who  urged  him  to 
study  diplomacy.  On  his  return  from  a  delicate  mission  to  Copen- 
hagen, he  presented  to  the  empress  "  a  memorial  on  political 
affairs  "  which  comprised  the  first  plan  of  a  partition  of  Turkey 
between  Russia  and  Austria.  This  document  was  transmitted 
almost  word  for  word  to  Vienna  as  the  Russian  proposals. 
He  followed  this  up  by  Epiiomiscd  Historical  Information  con- 
cemini  MMaria.  For  these  two  state  papers  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  posts  of  "  plenipotentiary  for  all  negotiations  "  in  the 
foreign  office  and  postmaster-general.  From  this  time  he  was 
inseparably  associated  with  Catharine  in  all  important  dip- 
lomatic affairs,  though  officially  he  was  the  subordinate  of  the 
vice<hancellor,  Count  Alexander  Osterman.  He  wrote  all 
the  most  important  despatches  to  the  Russian  ministers  abroad, 
concluded  and  subscribed  all  treaties,  and  performed  all  the 
functions  of  a  secretary  of  state.  He  identified  himself 
entirely  with  Catharine's  political  ideas,  even  with  that  of 
re-establishing  the  Greek  empire  under  her  grandson  Constantine. 
The  empress,  as  usual,  richly  rewarded  her  comes  with  pennons 
and  principalities.  In  2786  he  was  promoted  to  the  senate, 
and  it  was  through  him  that  the  empress  communicated  her 
will  to  that  august  state-decoration.  In  1787  he  accompanied 
Catharine  on  her  triumphal  progress  throu{^  South  Russia 
in  the  capacity  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  At  Kaniev  he 
conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  Polish  king,  Stanislaus  II., 
and  at  Novuiya  Kaidaniya  he  was  in  the  empress's  carriage 
when  she  received  Joseph  II. 

The  second  Turkish  War  (i 787-92)  and  the  war  with  Gustavus 
III.  (1788-90)  heaped  fresh  burdens  on  his  already  heavily 
laden  shoulders,  and  he  suffered  from  the  intrigues  of  his 
numerous  jealous  rivals,  including  the  empress's  latest  favourite, 
A.  M.  Mamonov.  All  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  two  oppressive  wars  by  an  honouraUe  peace. 
The  pause  of  VcrdA  with  Gustavus  III.  (14th  of  August  2790) 


was  on  the  terms  dictated  by  Um.    Ob  the  sudden  death  oi 
Potemkin  he  was  despatched  to  Jassy  to  prevent  the  peace  con- 
gress there  from  breaking  up,  and  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  aB 
but  insuperable  difficulties,  in  cxmduding  a  treaty  auxtdaai^ 
advantageous  to  Russia  (9th  of  January  1792).    For  this  service 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  empress,  the  ribbon  of  St  Andirv 
and  50,000  roubles.  On  his  return  from  Jassy,  however,  he  f oosd 
his  confidential  post  of  secretary  of  petitions  occnpted  by  tk 
empress's  last  favourite,  P.  A.  Zobov.    He  complained  of  tbss 
"  diminution  of  his  dignity "  to  the  empress  in  a  priraie 
memorial  in  the  course  of  2793.    The  onpress  reassured  kia 
by  fresh  honours  and  distinctions  on  the  orfa^on  of  the  aalesEi 
celebration  of  the  peace  of  Jaq^  (and  of  September  1795). 
when  she  publicly  presented  him  with  a  golden  oUve-faaadi 
encrusted  with  brilliants.    Subsequently  Catharine  recoodfed 
him  with  Zubov,  and  he  resumed  the  conduct  of  foreign  afiaia 
He  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  and  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  for  which  he  «2> 
magnificently  recompensed.    But  diplomacy  by  xk>  means  a- 
hausted  Bezborodko's  capacity  for  work.    He  had  a  large  shin 
in  the  internal  administration  also.   He  reformed  the  post-ofice, 
improved  the  banking  system  of  Russia,  regulated  the  finaaoes, 
constructed  roads,  and  united  the  Uniate  and  Orthodox  duncho. 
On  the  death  of  Catharine,  the  emperor  Paul  entrusted  Bes- 
borodko  with  the  examination  of  the  late  empress's  private 
papers,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  him  a  priiKe  of  the  Rons 
empire,  with  a  correspondingly  splendid  apanage     On  the 
retirement  of  Osterman  he  received  the  highiest  dignity  ia  tht 
Russian   empire — that  of  imperial   chancellor.     Be^torodLs 
was  the  only  Russian  minister  who  retained  the  favour  of  Pas! 
to  the  last.    During  the  last  two  3rears  of  his  life  the  Gontrol  c: 
Russia's  diplomacy  was  entirely  in  his  hands.    His  pcograam 
at  this  period  was  peace  with  all  the  European  powers,  revob- 
tionary  France  included.    But  the  emperor's  growirig  avasioB 
from  this  pacific  policy  induced  the  astute  old  m»i*i«>*T  is 
attempt  to  "  seek  safety  in  moral  and  physical  repose."   Fad. 
however,  refused  to  accept  his  resignation  and  would  have  seat 
him  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  had  not  a  sudden  stroke 
of  paralysis  prevented  Bezborodko  from  taking  advantafc  cf 
his  master's  kindness.     He  died  at  St  Petersbozg  on  the 
6th  of  April  2799.    In  private  life  Bezborodko  was  a  t>iacai 
Catharinian,  corrapt,  licentious,  conscienceless  and  self-seckia^ 
But  he  was  infinitely  generous  and  affectionate,  and  spent  bs 
enormous  fortune  liboally.    His  banquets  were  ma^uficesL 
his  collections  of  pictures  and  statues  unique  in  Eurqpe.   Bt 
was  the  best  friend  of  his  innumerable  poor  relatives,  and  ik 
Maecenas  of  all  the  struggling  authors  of  his  day.    Syasghazix. 
he  might  have  been,  but  he  was  neither  ungrateful  nor  vindictbe. 
His  patriotism  is  as  indi^utable  as  his  genius. 

See  Sbomih  (Collections)  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Hisi^A 
Society  (Fr.  and  Russ.).  vols.  6o»ioo  (Sc  Petersbuq^.  1870-1901: 
Nikolai  Ivanovich  Grigorovich,  Th*  Chawcdtor  A,  A.  jfiifci  ag 
in  Connexion  foitk  the  EeenU  of  Hu  Time  (Rus..  Sc  Pcccnt^;-; 
1879-1881).  (R.  N.  BO 

BEZEL  (from  an  O.  Ft.  word,  cf .  Mod.  Fr.  Ksctts,  besHt. 
possibly  connected  with  LaL  bis,  twice),  a  sloping  ed^e;  as  n 
a  cutting  tool,  also  known  as  basiL  In  jewelry,  the  tenn  b  met 
for  the  oblique  aides  or  faces  of  a  gem;  the  rim  wbich  secse 
the  crystal  of  a  watch  in  position  or  a  jewel  in  its  setting.  a^-> 
particulariy  the  enlarged  part  of  a  ring  on  which  the  drra 
is  engraved  (see  Ring). 

BKIER8,  a  town  of  southern  Fhmce,  capital  f»f  an  arrsc- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Hfeault,  47  m.  S.W.  of  Uczi- 
pdlier  by  raiL  Pop.  (2906)  46,161.  B^zien  is  sitiaated  u  t 
wine-growing  district  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  oC  the  li^ 
Orb,  which  Is  joined  at  this  point  by  the  Canal  da  MidL  1^ 
Alltes  Paul  Riquet,  named  after  the  creator  of  the  canal,  occsf< 
the  centre  of  Biziers  and  divide  the  old  town  with  3 
maze  of  narrow  and  irregular  streeu  from  the  new  qnarttf  t- 
the  east  They  form  a  long  and  shady  promenade,  ttnaaanzsi 
at  one  end  in  the  Place  de  la  fUpubtique  and  the  theatre,  ^ 
front  of  which  is  decorated  with  bas-relifefs  fay  David  d'Aar*^ 


AKcond  doEibk  biuq 


When  rour  piky  four  pscJa  an  lucd.    The  pUycn  m«y  thci 

indtpcmlenlly  gr  DUV  plly  u  pwlDH*.     Al '  ■■-  ' 

or  Inpk  Uzique  Buy  U  kCoRd  ■■  befoic;  10  1 
nuy  be  decURd  (toin  the  hind  al  ciiher  pi 
d«un  wbea  be  or  bia  pi  ~  " 

left  pby  their  earcb  uai 

ilmiUrly  play  theJn.    Fol.  , — j ^  ,_,  _  , ,  — 

■uLutioDt  Doly  two  pscia  beinf  then  RQUired. 

PUiik  iWfiH  (iIb  called^  Open  Btaqm  "  ud  "  FiMnislii  ") 
dUFenfronaniiaarvUsrqueinEbcfoUovLn(pvticu[ui.  Theume 
ii  oo(  leu  than  lam  up.  Whenever  ■  aconnf  card  ii  played,  the 
winner  of  the  trkk  placn  it  face  upward*  in  Front  of  him  (lfic  ucne 
with  both  card*  if  two  icoriDf  carda  are  played  to  a  trick),  rcrmins 
rowt  of  acva.  kinp»  qurcu.  knaves  and  trump  tent  (called  0^ 
cardft)'     Corda  oT  the  uinc  deoomination  ueplactd  DverlappinK 

a  KcoDd  time,  and  cma  only  be  lued  la  deelaHng.    Whetho  eo  ueed 

hind^  including  the  lut  eioht  IrickL    A  player  csn  drdafc/fter 

taini  ■  card  or  caEdat  which  added  to  hii  opi 
combinaitDn  that  ic«rea.  Every  dcclamiDD 
played  10  the  trick  Uit * ' 


edup,andai  .    .  .._ 

, ,  aad  wiaa  the  ace  of  hrana  with  the ,. 

iinpa  ud  euhintea.  He  acorea  for  the  eichaiiEe.  lOi  for  the 
X  of  hcuta,  lo;  for  the  ace  of  apadea.  10:  and  adda  the  acea  10 
, J.  ._. ,._  .  ".130.     Ifadeclarat' 


— . b  Idng  added  I , 

mother  acore  (or  kiin.    The  fundi' 

. mind  la,  that  no  declaration  can  be 

el  caida  held  In  the  hand.    Tbut:    A  having 


d,  and  the  winner  of  [hi 

The  ordinary  mk  boMa  that 
of  a  cud  already  declared  In  t_ 
married  cannot  be  married  agaii 

deciatvd  doea  not  entitle  to  am ....  ...._, 

mental  ptdst  to  be  borne  In  mind  la,  that  no  decl 
effected  by  met— ''--■'•'■-  ■•     ■      ■     — 

open  carda.    Hi 

he  can  declare  ijEicent.  Lfeclarationa  continue  during  the  play  ot 
The  laM  eight  tncka  just  the  aame  aa  dLring  the  play  of  the  other 

RnUem  fifnjw.— Four  padia  are  used.  Nine  cirdi  are  dealt  by 
three  to  each  player.  ThemleacfPoliahb^aique  bold  good  in  regard 
to  dealing,  loding,  playing  to  lead,  drawing  and  declaring;  hut  a 
ptiyer  who  rrcavet a bandconlaliUng 00 plc(itn.eard  (king. queen, 
or  knive)  (com  JO  for  tvU  UokIh,  whicb  he  ibowi.  [rhe  doea 
not  draw  a  pictun-card,  be  can  igaiB  acora  for  €artt  AlBiKlf.  The 
trump  luit  a  decided  l^  the  fitit  aegueaee  or  marriife  dechiced. 
Al  four  packa  an  uacd,  triple  and  quadniple  b^iique  may  be  made. 
Triple  biiique  munU  ijw,  quadruple  4500.  Tricki  are  left-face 
upwarda  till  a  Ariwitf  (ace  OT  ten)  ia  played,  when  the  wintier  take* 
all  the  played  caida and  putachem  ini  heap;  their  only  value  iitlw 
value  cJ  the  frru^nri,  which  are  only  countetl  when  the  acorea  are  very 
cIok;  tbinlheyaieuied  10  decide  the  game.    They  may  be  counted 

theuock.  Oeclarationi  can  only  be  made  after  •rinning  a  ttidi  and 
before  drawing.  Inadditkin  10  the  ordinary  b^ue  deetarationa, 
Bcquence.  counting  150,  can  bemadeinplalanuta.  Declared  cardt, 
eicept  latU  bltnilt.  nmain  on  the  table.  If  the  holder  of  une 
iloKh  hold  four  acei  and  wini  the  Sm  tiick.  he  can  declare  hii 
acet.  With  the  eacepUoot  already  made,  the  acocn  for  deelataiioni 
are  the  aame  a>  at  ordinary  bteque.  Deelaraiion  ii  not  compulaory. 
Card!  ted  or  played  cannot  be  declared.  Then  are  thiee  ctaiaei  ot 
decLaritiona,  their  order  being  (I)  marriage  and  acq  uence,  (3)  b£ziq  lie, 
(jlfoun.  Acardonccd«larcdcaobeuiedfaraiFconddeclantion, 
bui  «Bly  in  an  tqui  or  nperior  daaa.    Ificanlof 


in  declare  bath,  but  can  only  icoee  one  ai  1 
iriationi  of  b^iique  he  announct^  ay.  " 
ore."  He  ahould  repeat,  "  Twenty  to  KO 
ntil  he  can  Irfally  Kore  it.  but  il  be  playi  a  a 
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BQWADA,  a  town  of  Btftiih  India,  in  the  Hatta  diiuki  (4 
Midna,  on  the  left  back  of  the  river  Kiiini,  at  the  bead  of  iu 
delta.  Pop.  (i$oO  14.1)*.  Here  are  the  beulquarlen  of  the 
Kisuu  csnal  tyitem,  which  iiri^Io  ntore  than  500,000  aoet. 
And  also  provides  navigntion  throughout  the  tielta.  The  aiucut 
ot  dam  It  Bciwada,  begun  in  iSji,  coiuisu  of  a  nuia  of  rubUe. 
fronted  with  maionry,  1240  yda.  long.  Here  also  ia  the  central 
Junction  of  the  Eut  Coul  railway  from  Madras  to  Calcaita. 
26J  m.  from  Madras,  where  one  branch  line  coizica  tlown  from 
the  Warangal  coalheld  in  the  Nizam'a  I>oininiODi,  and  ano-Jicr 
from  Belluy  on  the  Southern  Uahraiu  line.     Ancient  cutting 

the  utc  of  a  Buddhut  monutery^  by  others  they  arc  considered 
to  have  been  quuriei.  At  Undai^e  to  the  aouih  are  lODt 
noted  cave^hiincj. 

BHAGALPUR,  a  city  of  British  India,  in  the  Behlr  pnninin 
of  Bengal,  which  ^ves  its  lume  to  a  district  and  to  a  divisuo; 
(ilualed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  365  m.  Inni  Cakuiii. 
It  is  I  Italion  on  the  East  Indian  inilway.  Pi^.  (1901)  7;.7«o, 
showing  an  increase  of  9%  in  the  detade.  The  chief  edocatioiia] 
institution  is  the  Tejnaiiyu  Jubilee  college  (1SS7},  supported 
almost  entirely  by  fees.  Adjacent  to  the  town  an  the  two 
Augustus  aeveland  monuments,  one  erected  by  govenuDtBl. 
and  the  other  by  the  Hindus,  to  the  memory  of  tbe  civilian,  w^, 
u  collector  of  Bhagalpur  at  the  end  of  tho  iBtIt  century,  "  by 
conciliation,  confidence  and  benevolence,  altempted  aad 
accomplished  the  entire  subjection  of  the  lawkia  and  savn^ 
inhabitants  of  the  Jungleterry  of  RijmahaL" 

The  DiSTUCr  ot  BsaciLPtn  ilittches  acnss  botli  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  It  has  an  area  of  4116  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
popuUlioo  was  9,oSS,9JJ,  showing  an  increase  of  ]%  in  the 
decade.  Bhagalpur  is  *  long  and  narrow  distiiirt.  divided  inro 
(wo  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Ganges.  In  the  vrnthcm  prwtirH 
of  the  district  the  scenery  fn  pans  of  the  hDl-raii(^  and  the 
highlands  which  connect  them  is  very  beautiful     TLe  hilk  ai 


.     Tte 


ground  is  broken  up  into  picturesque  solves  uid  deep  n 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  fine  forest  trees  tod  A  rich  under- 
growtli.  Within  this  ponton  also  lie  the  lowlands  of  BkagalpBr, 
fertile,  well  planted,  well  watered,  and  highly  cnhinted.  The 
country  north  ot  the  Cioges  is  level,  but  beaotifully  divenifad 
with  trees  and  vetduie.  Three  £iie  riven  toir  tlunigh  the 
district— (he  Ganges,  KtisI  and  Ghagri.  Tbe  G»aga  ms  a 
course  of  60  ra.  through  Bhagalpur,  h  UTigahle  (U  Hk  year 
round,  and  has  to  average  width  of  3  m.  Tlie  Ecoi  ine^ 
in  the  Himalayas  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  near  Colgoet  wilbiB 
Bhagalpur.  It  Is  a  Bne  stream,  navigiUe  up  ts  the  foot  of  the 
hill),  and  receives  the  Ghagri  S  m.  above  its  deboudmrt 

In  the  early  days  of  British  admiaislratioa  the  hiD  pcopk. 
the  Nats  and  Sanlsls.  gave  much  uouble.  TVy  wne  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  whom  the  Aryan  conqKien 
had  driven  back  into  the  barren  hills  and  unhealthy  forests. 
This  they  avenged  from  generation  to  teneniian  by  ploDdericc 
and  nvagiog  the  plains.  The  efforts  to  strbdne  or  ttiUiin  ihese 
marauders  prand  (nutless,  till  Augustus  Cleveland  wva  ihem  by 
■     0*  tkr 
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pulse,  linseed,  and  a  little  sugar-cane.  The  district  Is  tiavcned 
by  the  main  road  from  Nagpur  to  the  east,  and  also  by  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  railway.  It  suffered  in  the  famine  of  1896*1897, 
and  yet  more  severely  in  1900. 

Bhandara  district  contains  35  semi-independent  chiefshlps. 
These  little  states  are  exempted  from  the  revenue  system, 
and  only  pay  a  light  tribute.  Their  territory,  however,  is 
included  within  the  returns  of  area  and  population  above  given. 
The  climate  of  Bhandara  is  unhealthy, — the  prevailing  diseases 
being  fever,  small-pox  and  cholera.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  the  district.  Tradition  says  that  at  a  remote 
period  a  tribe  of  men,  called  the  Gaulis  or  Gaulars,  overran  and 
conquered  it  At  the  end  of  the  xyth  century  it  belonged  to 
the  Gond  raja  of  Deogarh.  In  1743  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Mahrattas,  who  governed  it  till  2853,  when  it  lapsed  to  the 
British  government,  the  raja  of  Nagpur  having  died  without 
an  heir. 

BHANG,  an  East  Indian  name  for  the  hemp  plant,  Caunchis 
sativa  (see  Hemp),  but  apph'ed  specially  to  the  leaves  dried  and 
prepared  for  use  as  a  narcotic  drug.  In  India  the  products  of 
the  plant  for  use  as  a  narcotic  and  intoxicant  are  recognized 
under  the  three  names  and  forms  of  Bhang,  Gunja  or  Ganja, 
and  Churrus  or  Charas.  Bhang  consists  of  the  larger  leaves 
and  capsules  of  the  plant  on  which  an  eflSoresccnoe  of  resinous 
matter  has  occurred.  The  leaves  are  in  broken  and  partly 
agglutinated  pieces,  having  a  dark-green  colour  and  a  heavy 
but  not  unpleasant  smell.  Bhang  is  used  in  India  for  smoking, 
with  or  without  tobacco;  it  Is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  cake 
or  manjan,  and  it  is  made  into  an  intoxicating  beverage  by 
infusing  in  cold  water  and  straining.  Gunja  is  the  flowering 
or  fruit-bearing  tops  of  the  female  plants.  It  is  gathered  in 
stalks  of  several  inches  in  length,  the  tops  of  which  form  a  matted 
mass,  from  the  agglutination  of  ik>wers,  seeds  and  leaflets  by 
the  abundant  resinous  exudation  which  coats  them.  Qiumis 
is  the  crude  resinous  substance  separated  from  the  (dant.  The 
use  of  preparations  of  hemp  among  the  Mussulman  and  Hindu 
population  of  India  is  very  general;  and  the  habit  also  obtains 
among  the  population  of  central  Asia,  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians, 
extending  even  to  the  negroes  of  the  valley  of  the  Zambezi  and 
the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa.  The  habit  appears  to  date  from 
very  remote  times,  for  Herodotus  says  of  the  Scsrthians,  that 
they  creep  inside  huts  and  throw  hemp  seeds  on  hot  stones. 

BHARAHAT,  or  Barhut,  a  village  in  the  small  state  of 
Nagod  in  India,  lying  about  34*  15'  N.  by  80*  45'  E.,  about 
1 30  m.  S.W.  of  Allahabad.  General  A.  Cunningham  discovered 
there  in  1873  the  remains  of  a  stupa  (i.e.  a  burial  mound  over 
•the  ashes  of  some  distinguished  person)  which  were  excavated, 
in  1874,  by  his  assistant,  J.  D.  Beglar.  The  results  showed 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  handsome 
in  India;  and  it  is  especially  important  now  from  the  large 
number  of  inscriptions  found  upon  it.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  place  has  not  been  yet  traced,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
considerable  city  and  its  site  lay  on  the  high  road  between  the 
ancient  capitals  of  UjjenI  and  Kosfimbl.  The  sl&pa  was  circular, 
70  ft.  in  diameter  and  43  ft.  high.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
stone  railing  xoo  ft.  in  diameter,  so  that  between  railing  and 
st&pa  there  was  an  open  drde  round  which  visitors  could  walk; 
and  the  whole  stood  towards  the  east  side  of  a  paved  quadrangle 
about  300  ft.  by  330  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  On  the 
top  of  the  st&pa  was  an  ornament  shaped  like  the  letter  T,  and 
as  the  base  of  the  stopa  was  above  the  quadrangle,  the  total 
height  of  the  monument  was  between  50  and  60  ft.  But  its 
main  interest,  to  us,  lies  in  the  railing.  This  consisted  of  eighty 
square  pillars,  7  ft.  i  in.  in  height,  connected  by  cross-bars  about 
I  ft.  broad.  Both  pillars  and  cross-bars  were  elaborately 
carved  in  bas-relief,  and  most  of  them  bore  inscriptions  giving 
either  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  the  subject  of  the  bas-relief, 
or  both.  There  were  four  entrances  throu^  the  railing,  facing 
the  cardinal  points,  and  each  one  protected  by  the  railing  coming 
out  at  right  angles,  and  then  turning  back  across  it  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  L.  This  gave  the  whole  ground  plan  of  the  monument, 
and  no  doubt  designedly  so,  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  fVosHka 


<t.e.  a  symbol  of  good  fortune).    By  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the 

inscriptions,  and  by  the  architectural  details,  the  age  of  the 

monument  has  been  aj^roximately  fixed  in  the  3rd  oentrny  b  c 

The  baa-reliefs  give  us  invaluable  evidence  of  the  literature,  acd 

also  of  the  dothing,  buildings  and  other  details  of  the  socjI 

conditions  of  the  peoples  of  Buddhist  India  at  that  period 

The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Buddhbt  saczcd  bocAs,  more 

eq>ecially  from  the  accounts  given  in  them  of  the  life  of  tht 

Buddha  in  his  last  or  in  his  previous  births.    UDfortuoaidy. 

only  about  half  the  pillars,  arid  about  one-third  of  the  oos^- 

bars  have  been  recovered.    When  the  sHtpa  was  discovered 

the  villagers  had  already  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the 

moniunent  to  build  thdr  cottages  with  the  stones  and  bricks  of 

it    The  process  has  gone  on  till  now  nothing  is  left  csa^ 

what  General  Cuimingham  found  and  rsscued  and  carried  off  to 

Calcutta.   Even  the  mere  money  value  of  the  lost  pieces  must 

be  immense,  and  anaong  them  Is  the  eentral  lelk  box,  wliick 

would  have  told  us  in  whose  honour  the  nommeat  V3s 

put  up. 

See  A.  Cunningham,  Tie  SHipa  ef  BharkiU  (Loodon.  1879) :  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India  (tondoa,  1903).         (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

BHARAU  the  Tatar  name  for  the  "  blue  sheep  "  Om  (ISes- 
dois)  naktira,  of  Ladak  and  HbeL  The  general  ooloor  is  blae- 
grey  with  black  "  points  "  and  white  markings  and  belly;  aad 
the  horns  of  the  rams  are  (rfive-brown  and  neariy  smooth,  vidb 
a  characteristic  backward  curvature.  In  the  absence  of  face- 
^nds,  as  well  as  in  certain  other  features,  the  bhatal  serves  to 
connect  more  typical  sheep  (9.*.)  with  goats. 

BHARATPUR,  or  Bhitstpose,  a  native  state  of  India, 
in  the  Rajputana  agency.  Its  area  covers  1983  sq.  m.  The 
country  is  generally  levd,  about  700  ft  above  the  sea.  SicaU 
detached  hills,  rising  to  aoo  ft.  in  hdght,  occur,  especially  an  the 
northern  part.  Thoe  hills  contain  good  building  stone  for  orna- 
mental architecture,  and  in  some  of  them  iron  ore  is  abuadast 
The  Banganga  is  the  only  river  which  flows  througli  the  state. 
It  takes  Its  rise  at  Manoharpur  in  the  tcrritocy  of  Jaipur,  and 
flowing  eastward  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  Bhazmtpw  state, 
and  joins  the  Jamna  bdow  Agra. 

Bharatpur  rose  into  importance  under  Suraj  BCall,  who  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Delhi  empire.  Ha\isg 
built  the  forts  of  Dig  and  Kumbher  in  1730,  he  received  in  1756 
the  title  of  raja,  and  subsequently  joiiicd  the  great  Uahiatu 
army  with  30^000  troops.  But  the  misconduct  of  the  Uahiatu 
leader  induced  him  to  abandon  the  confederacy,  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  murderous  defeat  at  Panipat  Suraj  MaO  raised  the 
Jat  power  to  its  highest  point;  and  Colond  Dow,  In  1770,  csn- 
mated  the  raja's  revenue  (perhaps  extravagantly)  at  iijooopoo 
and  his  military  force  at  60,000  or  70,000  men.  In  1805  the 
East  India  Company  conduded  a  treaty,  offensive  and  dcfcntrve, 
with  Bharatpur.  In  1804,  however,  the  laja  assbted  the 
Mahrattas  against  the  British.  The  English  under  Lord  Lake 
captured  the  fort  of  Dig  and  besieged  Bharatpur,  bvt  woe 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  after  four  attempts  at  stonaii^ 
A  treaty,  conduded  on  the  Z7th  of  April  1805,  goaranieed  the 
raja's  territory;  but  he  became  bound  to  pay  £200,000  as 
indemnity  to  the  East  India  Company.  A  dispute  as  to  the  right 
of  the  succession  again  led  to  a  war  in  1835,  and  Lord  Comberaieic 
captured  Bharatpur  with  a  besieging  force  of  ao^ooo  men,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  on  the  rSth  of  January  i8a6L  The 
fortifications  were  dismantled,  the  hostile  chief  being  depoittd 
to  Benares,  and  an  infant  son  of  the  former  raja  installed  nnder 
a  treaty  favourable  to  the  company.  In  1853  the  Bharatpar 
ruler  died,  leaving  a  minor  heir.  The  state  came  under  Briiish 
management,  and  the  administration  was  improved,  the  K'vnat 
increased,  a  system  of  irrigation  devdopcd,  new  tanks  and  vdb 
constructed  and  an  excellent  system  of  roads  and  public  buikiiBgs 
organized.  Owing  to  the  hot  winds  blowing  from  Rajpvtuia, 
the  climate  of  Bharatpur  is  eztremdy  sultry  till  the  setting  in  of 
the  periodical  rains. 

In  r90x  the  population  was  636,665,  a  decrease  of  9  %.  The 
estimated  revenue  b  £r  80,000.  The  mahanja  Ram  Singh,  who 
succeeded  hiafather  in  1893,  was  deprived  of  power  of  gait  wif  at 


Tlie  purt  Bhil  ii  to-day  much  whit  ht  hu  ilwiyi  been,  i 
lavage  [Qieil  d wcUr.  The  Bhili  ire  b  stunted  nee,  but  weU  built, 
active  and  strong,  of  a  black  colour,  with  high  cheek-bones,  wide 
nojlrils,  btoad  nova  and  coanc  [eatures.  Like  all  Dnvidiani 
(he  hair  is  long  and  wavy.  The  lowland  Bhili  are  not  now 
eaiity  distinguialied  from  the  low-caste  Hiodua,  Surgeon-major 
T  H  Hendley  wtitea:—"  The  Bhil  Is  an  eiceOenl  woodman, 
knows  the  shortest  cuts  over  the  hilts;  can  walk  the  roughen 
piths  and  climb  the  steepest  ctags  without  dipping  or  feeling 
distressed.  Thougb  robbeis,  and  timonui  owing  to  ages  of  ill- 
Inalment,  the  men  are  brave  when  trusted,  and  very  fajthful. 
History  proves  them  alwaya  lo  have  been  faithful  to  (heir 
nomhul  lUjput  loveieigns,  (spediLlly  In  their  advenity.  The 
Bhil  b  1  merry  soul,  loving  a  jest."  The  hiU  Bhils  wear  nothing 
but  a  loin-cloth,  their  women  a  coane  robe;  lowland  Bhils  vear 
turban,  coat  and  waist-doth.  The  Bhils  itave  oaths  none  of 
them  will  break.  The  most  sacred  is  that  svom  by  a  dog,  the 
Bhil  praying  that  the  curse  of  a  dog  may  fall  on  him  if  he  breaks 
his  word.  Their  chief  divinity  is  Hannmin,  the  monkey-god. 
Offerings  are  made  to  the  much-feared  goddess  of  smailpoi. 
Stone  wortbip  is  found  among  them,  and  some  lowland  Bhils 
are  Moslems,  while  many  have  adopted  Hinduism. 

The  Bhils  of  pure  blood  number  upwards  of  a  mlOion,  and 
there  are  ioiim  aoo.ooo  Bhils  of  mixed  descenL 

See  Custav  Oppcrt.  TV  Orip'nal  In)iiiiaaiiU  nf  IxJIa  (Tgoi) ; 
T  H.  Hendley.  ''^ActotiM  of  Marwar  Bhil.."  io  imp/  Aiuait 
/fltnva/,  vol,  44 !  W.  1- Sinclair  in  Indian  Afiliquarj.  vol.  iv.  pp.  136- 
3J>1  Col.  W.  Kincaid,  "On  the  Bheel  TrOio  of  the  Vindhyan 
Kjuiie."  Jnr.  AiMrcf.  ImMtU,  voL  in. 

BHIHA  (Sanikril,  "  The  Terrible  "),  In  EGndu  mythology,  a 
hero,  one  of  the  Fgiulava  princes  who  figure  in  the  ilahaiherala. 
He  was  dblinguished  by  bis  huge  body,  gttenglh  and  vondty. 

BBIWAHI,  a  town  of  Briii$h  India,  la  the  Hissat  district  of  the 
Punjib,  jam.  S.E.  of  Hisaai  town  by  raU.  Pop.  (1901)  35,91  j. 
It  is  an  impoitant  centre  of  trade  with  Rajputana,  and  has 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton,  and  metal  manuf  aclures. 
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Bhopal  state  was  founded  In  I7i]by  Dost  Mahommed  Khan, 
•o  Af^n  adventurer.  In  1778,  when  Ceneial  Thomas  Coddard 
made  his  bold  march  across  India,  the  state  ol  Bhopal  was  the 
only  Indian  power  that  showed  Itself  friendly;  and  In  i3ag  when 
another  British  erpedition  under  General  Clou  appeared  in  the 
same  parts,  the  niwabof  Bhopal  petitioned  earnestly  but  In  vaia 
to  be  received  under  British  protection.  But  In  1S17,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Pindsri  War,  a  treaty  of  dependence  was  con- 
cluded between  the  chief  and  the  British  govemmenL  Since 
then  Shopal  has  been  steadily  loyal  to  the  British  government, 
and  during  the  Mutiny  it  rendered  good  aervicea.  The  throne 
has  descended  in  the  female  line  since  1844,  wbeo  Sikandar 
Begum  became  ruler.  Succeeding  begums  have  taken  a  great 
bitcresl  In  the' work  ol  governing  the  state,  which  they  tarried  on 
with  marked  success.  The  sultan  Jahan  Begum,  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  her  mother.  Shah  Jahan  Begum,  in  June  looi, 
being  the  only  female  niler  In  India. 

lit  eatimalid  revenue  of  the  state  ii  £350,ood,  and  tbe  state 


The  British  currency  has  been  introduced,  aad  in  1177-1808. 
Ri.  7i/»,ooo  of  Bhopali  coins  were  convened.  Tknsdenccc^ 
the  political  agent  aad  the  headquarten  of  the  Bhopal  baltafim 
are  at  Schore.  90  m.  weal  of  Bbopal  city.  The  dty  o(  Bbofol. 
a  railvray  station,  had  a  population  in  1901  of  76,0i.  The 
palace,  with  its  rock  fortreu,  b  called  Falehgaih-  An  eicelkil 
water-supply  has  been  provided  from  two  large  anificial  lilus. 
There  are  two  hospitals.    There  is  an  eiport  trade  iuophim. 

BbopjU  Agency,  an  admlnistraiive  aection  of  central  lodia, 
Ukes  its  name  from  the  slate  of  Bhopal,  whjcfa  i>  tnchided  ia  h. 
TheBbopalagency  isadministeredby  theagerjt  to  tbegovmur- 
general  ia  central  India.  Its  area  is  ii,fis3  tq.  m.,  and  la 
population  in  1901  *as  1,1^7,697.  It  was  created  la  iSil.  la 
19113  this  district  suSered  severely  from  (amine  owiog  to  ihe  ams- 
plete  failure  ol  ihe  monsoon,  and  the  cultivated  ana  dectcord 
by  JO  or  Ao  %;  but,  on  the  whole,  trade  haa  impamed  ol  lux 

BHOPAWAR,  an  agency  ia  central  India.  It  cooitt*  <i  Ike 
Dhar  and  BarwanI  states,  three  minor  sUtes,  Ali  Rajpor,  Jhibai 
and  Jobat,  and  a  number  of  districts  and  e^tatew  Its  total  am 
is  7684  sq.  m.,  and  its  populatioa  on  this  area  in  1^1  «as 
54T,mB-  But  In  1901  and  1904  certain  districts  wen  trusferrEd 
from  this  agency  to  the  Indore  residency,  cteated  in  1B91),  aad 
Ihe  area  of  Bhopawar  was  thus  reduced  by  jiSj  Iq.  m-  Tbe 
chief  town*  are  Dhar  Ipafi.  17,791),  Barwani  (6s7i>  and  Sikihi 
CS4oO. 

BBOR.  a  native  stale  of  India,  In  the  Foona  peGiial  agcccy, 
Bombay,  forming  one  of  the  Sataia  Jagin^  situated  aromc  the 
higher  peaks  of  the  Westeta  Chats.  lis  area  oovcn  91;  iq.  m. 
The  population  in  1901  was  Tj;,i68,  showing  a decieasc of  it^ 
in  the  decade;  the  estimated  gran  rrvenue  is  £11.437.  l^ 
tribute,  £jio.  The  chief,  nhose  tiile  is  pant  tatUt,  a  x  Biahmag 
by  caite.  Tbetownof  Baoais  ij  m.  louthof  Poona-  In  igoi 
the  population  waa  417S.  The  Bbor  Cbal,  so  tlie  Bottlsa 
border  ol  Ihe  atatc,  has  always  been  the  main  pasa  over  Ite 
Western  Ghats,  or  means  of  communication  betnen  Ibc  sei- 
coast  and  the  Deccan-  Since  iMi  it  has  been  tnvDsed  by  lie 
main  line  nl  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway. 

BHUJ,  a  town  of  India,  the  cafHtal  of  the  nalivc  state  tf  KKh, 
in  the  Gujarat  division  ol  Bombay,  situated  u  the  bue  ri  a 
fortified  hill.  Fop.  (1901)  7Cij6].  It  contaioa  vanie  xnterestioc 
eiamples  of  uchiteclure  of  the  middle  ol  the  ifilh  oenlDiy  md 
later,  it  was  a  place  sacred  to  the  snake-god  Bhojaitga- 

BHDTAH,  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  Eaalem  Himalayas, 
lying  between  Ihe  Brahmaputra  and  the  southm  bcc  ol  the 
mounlalna.  It  is  under  various  (ommercial  and  otbet  amnge- 
ments  with  the  gDvemment  of  India,  from  wbon  it  ncavn 
an  annual  lubtidy  of  £]3j}.  It  is  bounded  od  the  N.  by  Tibei; 
on  the  E.  by  a  tract  inhabited  by  varioua  luvrviUad  iade- 
pendCDt  mountain  tribes;  on  the  S.  by  the  Briti?^  pavvince  cJ 
Assam,  and  the  district  of  Jalpalguri^  and  00  tl^  W.  by  tW 
independent  native  state  of  Sikkim.  Tin  whole  of  Bbcua 
presenls  a  succession  of  lofty  and  tugged  moantaiiu  abcruiling 
in  piclurcsquc  and  sublime  scenery.  This  alpiiK  rei^ai  scmlt 
out  numerous  rivers  in  a  southcrfy  direction,  which,  foronf  thcr 
passage  through  narrow  defiles,  and  piedpitated  in  caiaiacts 
over  the  precipices,  eventually  pour  tlemaelves  inlo  Ihe  Biih- 
mapulm.  Of  therivers  traveraingBhutan,  Ihemost  comideraUe 
is  the  Manas,  Sowing  in  its  progress  la  Ihe  BTahmapuua  ando' 
the  walls  of  Tasgaon,  below  which  it  is  unfotdable.  Al  ibt  foot 
ol  Tasgaon  Hill  it  is  crossed  by  a  su^ieiuioa  bridge.  Tbc  other 
principal  rivers  are  the  Macbu,  Tchinchu.  Torsha,  Maachi  aad 
Dharla.  Information  respecting  the  country  accuimlatei  but 
slowly.  In  iMj  Captain  Godwin  Austea  acconpanied  Sir 
Ashley  Eden's  mission  to  the  court  ol  the  I>eb  raja,  aad  ludc 
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in  a  low  stage,  the  few  ^ides  produced  being  all  destined  for 
home  consumption.  These  consist  of  coarse  blankets  and 
cotton  cloths  made  by  the  villagers  inhabiting  the  southern 
tract.  Leather,  from  the  hide  of  the  buffalo,  imperfectly 
tanned,  furnishes  the  soles  of  snow  boots.  CirnUar  bowb  are 
neatly  turned  from  various  woods.  A  small  quantity  of  paper 
is  made  from  a  plant  described  as  the  Daphne  papyrifera.  Swords, 
iron  spears  and  arrow-heads,  and  a  few  copper  caldrons, 
fabricated  from  the  metal  obtained  in  the  country,  complete 
the  list  of  manufactures. 

Trade  connections  are  rather  with  Tibet  than  with  India. 
In  1001-1902  the  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  with 
British  India  amounted  only  to  £57,000.  The  military  resources 
of  the  country  are  on  an  insignificant  scale.  Beyond  the  guards 
for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
standing  army.  The  total  military  force  was  estimated  by  the 
British  envoy  in  1S64  at  6000.  The  climate  of  Bhutan  varies 
according  to  the  difference  of  elevation.  At  the  time  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Punlkha  (the  winter  residence  of  the  rajas)  are 
afraid  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  blazing  ^un,  those  of  Ghasa 
experience  aU  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  are  chilled  by  perpetual 
snows.  Yet  these  places  are  within  sight  of  each  other.  The 
rains  descend  in  floods  upon  the  heights;  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tasisudon,  the  capital,  they  are  moderate;  there  are  frequefat 
showers,  but  nothing  that  can  be  compared  to  the  tropical  rains 
of  Bengal.  Owing  to  the  great  elevation  and  steepness  of  the 
mountains,  dreadful  storms  arise  among  the  hollows,  often 
attended  with  fatal  results. 

History. — Bhutan  formerly  belonged  to  a  tribe  called  by  the 
Bhutias  Tephu,  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  peo^e  of 
Kuch  Behar.  About  a.d.  i  670  some  Tibetan  soldiers  subjugated 
the  Tephus,  took  possession  of  the  country  and  settled  down 
in  it.  The  relations  of  the  British  with  Bhutan  commenced  in 
1772,  when  the  Bhutias  invaded  the  principality  of  Kuch  Behar, 
a  dependency  of  Bengal.  Tlie  Kuch  Behar  Raja  applied  for  aid, 
and  a  force  under  Captain  James  was  despatched  to  his  assistance; 
the  invaders  were  expelled  and  pursued  into  their  own  territories. 
Uix>n  the  intercession  of  Teshu  Lama,  then  regent  of  Tibet,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  1774  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  ruler  of  Bhutan.  In  1783  Captain  S.  Turner 
was  deputed  to  Bhutan,  with  a  view  of  promoting  commercial 
intercourse,  but  his  mission  proved  unsuccessful.  From  this 
period  little  intercourse  took  place  with  Bhutan,  until  the 
occupation  of  Assam  by  the  British  in  1826.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  the  Bhutias  had  usurped  several  tracts  of  low 
land  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  called  the  Dwars  or 
passes,  and  for  these  they  agreed  to  pay  a  small  tribute.  They 
failed  to  pay,  however,  and  availed  Uiemsdves  of  the  command 
of  the  passes  to  commit  depredations  within  the  British  territory. 
Captain  R.  B.  Pemberton  was  accordingly  deputed  to  Bhutan  to 
adjust  the  points  of  difference.  But  hb  negotiations  jrielded  no 
definite  result;  and  every  other  means  of  obtaining  redress  and 
security  proving  unsuccessful,  the  Assam  Dwars  were  wrested 
from  the  Bhutias,  and  the  British  government  consented  to  pay 
to  Bhutan  a  sum  of  £1000  per  annum  as  compensation  for  the 
resumption  of  their  tenure,  during  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
Bhutias.  Continued  outrages  and  aggressions  were,  however, 
committed  by  the  Bhutias  on  British  subjects  in  the  Dwars. 
Nothwithstanding  repeated  remonstrances  and  threats,  scarcely 
a  year  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  several  raids  in  British 
territory  headed  by  Bhutia  officials,  in  which  they  plundered  the 
inhabitants,  massacred  them,  or  carried  them  away  as  slaves. 
In  1863  Sir  Ashley  Eden  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Bhutan  to 
demand  reparation  for  these  outrages.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his 
mission;  he  was  subjected  to  the  grossest  insults;  and  under 
compulsion  signed  a  treaty  giving  over  the  disputed  territory  to 
Bhutan,  and  making  other  concessions  which  the  Bhutan 
government  demanded.  On  Sir  A.  Eden's  return  the  viceroy 
at  once  disavowed  his  treaty,  sternly  stopped  the  former  allowance 
for  the  Assam  Dwars,  and  demanded  the  immediate  restoration 
of  all  British  subjects  kidnapped  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
Bhutias  not  complying  with  this  demand,  the  governor-general 


issuedaprodamation,  dated  the  isthoC  November  i864,by  whkii 
the  eleven  Western  or  Bengal  Dwars  were  forthwith  inooipanted 
with  the  queen's  Indian  dominioQS.  No  resstaiwe  was  at  &si 
offered  to  the  annexation;  but,  suddenly,  in  Janitaiy  186$.  the 
Bhutias  surprised  the  English  garrison  at  Dewmnfifi,  asd  the 
post  was  abandoned  with  the  loss  of  two  mountain  guiuu  This 
disaster  was  soon  retrieved  by  General  Sir  Henry  Tombs,  and  the 
Bhutias  woe  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  fonchided  cxk 
the  nth  of  November  1865.  The  Bhutan  govenunent  foiBially 
ceded  all  the  eighteen  Dwars  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  with  the  rest 
of  the  territory  taken  from  them,  and  agreed  to  Hberate  afl 
kidnapped  British  subjects.  As  the  revenues  of  Bhatan  nuiaiy 
depended  on  these  Dwars,  the  British  govenunent,  in  retani  ks 
these  concessions,  undertook  to  pay  the  Dd>  and  DlMzm  rajas 
annually,  subject  to  the  condition  of  their  oontinned  good 
behaviour,  an  allowance  be^nning  at  £2500  and  rising  gradually 
to  the  present  figure.  Since  that  time  the  antirxrd  tenitoiia 
have  settled  down  into  peaceful  and  prosperous  British  districts. 
The  recent  relations  between  the  Indian  government  and  Bhutan 
have  been  satisfactory,  and  during  the  troubles  with  Tibet  in  1904 
the  attitude  of  the  Bhutias  was  perfectly  correct  and  hiendly. 

See  R»pwt  on  ExphratwHS  ts  Stkkim,  Bkatam  nd  TAei  (Den 
Dun.  i8to):  Tanner.  "  Our  present  Knowledge  of  the  HimalaTas.'* 
HCS.  Prouedings,  vol.  xiii.  (T.  H.  R*} 

BIANCHINI,  FRANCESCO  (1662-1729),  Italian  astraraaer 

and  antiquary,  was  bom  of  a  noUe  CamOy  at  Veiona  on  the 

X3th  of  December  1662.    In  1684  he  went  to  Rome,  and  becaiae 

librarian  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who,  as  Pope  Alexander  V*IIL 

(1689),  raised  him  to  the  offices  of  papal  fhamherbin  and  caaca 

of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Gement  XL  sent  him  on  a  nussioo  u 

Paris  in  17x2,  and  employed  him  to  form  a  museum  of  niw«»t«* 

antiquities.    He  died  at  Rome  on  the  2nd  of  March  17291    A 

paper  by  him  on  G.  D.  Cassini's  new  method  of  p*'^^'«**t  tns 

inserted  in  the  Acta  Entditorum  of  Ldpzig  in  1685.    He  fwb- 

lished  separatdy: — Istoria  Unhersale  (Roma,  1697),  only  ooe 

volume  of  which  appeared;  De  Cakndano  ef  CycU  C^essris 

(1703);  Hesperi  el  Pkospkari  nina  Phaenomema  (1729),  in  which 

he  asserted  Venus  to  rotate  in  24I  days;  and  (posthnmossk) 

Astronomkae  et  Ceographkae  Ohservationes  StUetae  (1737)  aci 

Opuscula  Varia  (1754). 

See  Fontenelle's  "  £loge  "  (MimoinsderAcad.ioFHistmn,p.  toe. 
Paris.   1729);   Maxxoieni,    Vila  H  Pramctseo  Bianckmi  (V 
1735):  lipaldo,  Bioerafia  degfi  rtaliami  Ilbutn,  viL  388  CVc 
1840):  MasxucheUi.  Scrittonf  llalia;  Maffei.   Vervmu  Om 
p.a54.  &c 

BIARRITZ,  a  watering-place  of  sonth-wcstem  France,  in  the 
department  of  Basaes-Pyr€n£es,  on  the  sea-coast  aboot  5  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Bayonne.  Pop.  (1906)  13.629.  From  a  mere  fidusg 
village,  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  Biarritz  rose  rapidly  into  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  IIL  and  the 
empress  Eugenie,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  resort.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  promontory  jutting  north-west  into  tke 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  on  the  coast  which  extends  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  beach  to  the  north-east  is  known  as  the  Grande  Fhge,  that 
to  the  south-west  as  the  C6te  des  Basques.  The  Grande  Fla^  is 
more  than  half  a  mUe  long  and  stretches  to  the  Cap  St  Martin,  on 
which  stands  a  lighthouse.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  hf  a 
small  headland  once  the  ^te  of  the  villa  of  the  empress  Eugfeie, 
between  which  and  the  main  promontory  are  the  two  casinos,  ihe 
principal  baths  and  many  luxurious  villas  and  fine  hotds. 
Towards  the  north-east  the  promontory  of  Biarritx  ends  in  a  pro- 
jection known  as  the  Atalaye,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  cssde 
and  surrounded  by  rocky  islets.  Some  of  these  are  united  to  the 
mainland  and  to  each  other  by  jetties  which  curve  roand  so  as  to 
form  the  Port  de  Refuge,  a  haven  availaUe  only  in  fair  weatka. 
South-west  of  the  Atalaye  lies  the  Port-Vieux,  a  shehcitd  cove 
now  used  only  as  a  bathing-place.  The  Port  des  Plchcms,  the 
principal  of  Uie  three  harbours,  »  on  the  south-east  side  of  ^ 
Atalaye  and  is  that  most  used  by  the  fishermen  of  the  to«B. 
Apart  from  unimportant  manufactures  of  pottery,  choeobte,  &c. . 
fishing  is  the  only  industry;  Biarrits  depends  for  its  pfospcrity 
on  the  visitors  who  are  attracted  by  its  mOd  climate  and  the 
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to  being  possibly  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  and  some  of  the 
Prophets,  a  part  of  the  Psalter,  and  documents  such  as  those 
excerpted  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  respecting  edicts  issued  by 
Persian  kings  in  favour  of  the  Temple.  But  obviously  nothing 
definite  can  be  built  upon  a  passage  of  this  character. 

The  first  traces  of  the  idea  current  in  modem  times  that  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  closed  by  Ezra  are  found  in  the 
13th  century  a.d.  From  this  time,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
series  of  quotations  in  Ryle's  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  357  ff. 
(2nd  ed.,  p.  369  ff.)>  the  legend — ^for  it  is  nothing  better — grew, 
until  finally,  in  the  hands  of  Ellas  Levita  (1538),  and  espedally 
of  Johannes  Buxtorf  (1665),  it  assumed  the  form  that  the  "  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue," — ^a  body  the  real  existence  of  which 
is  itself  very  doubtful,  but  which  is  affirmed  in  the  Talmud  to 
have  "  written  "  (I)  the  books  of  Ezekiel,  the  Minor  PropheU, 
Daniel  and  Esther— with  Ezra  as  president,  first  collected  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  into  a  single  volume,  restored  the 
text,  where  necessary,  from  the  best  MSS.,  and  divided  the 
collection  into  three  parts,  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the 
"Writings"  (the  Hagiographa).  The  repuUtion  of  Ellas 
Levita  and  Buxtorf  led  to  this  view  of  Ezra's  activity  being 
adopted  by  other  scholars,  and  so  it  acquired  general  currency. 
But  it  rests  upon  no  authority  in  antiquity  whatever. 

The  statement  just  quoted,  however,  that  in  the  Jewish  canon 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
though  the  arrangement  is  wrongly  referred  to  Ezra,  is  in  itself 
both  correct  and  important.  "  The  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the 
Writings  {i.e.  the  Hagiographa)  "  is  the  standing  Jewish  ex- 
pression for  the  Old  Testament;  and  in  every  ordinary  Hebrew 
Bible  the  books  are  arranged  accordingly  in  the  following  three 
divisions: — 

z.  The  TOr&h  (or  "  Law  "),  corresponding  to  our  "  Penta- 
teuch "  (5  books). 

s.  The  "  Prophots,"  consisting  of  eight  books,  divided  into 
two  groups: — 

(a)  The  "  Former  Prophets  ";  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel;  Kings.* 

(6)  The  "Latter  Prophets";  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the 
Minor  Prophets  (called  by  the  Jews  "  the  Twelve,"  and  counted 
by  them  as  one  book). 

3.  The  "  Writings,"  also  sometimes  the  "  Sacred  Writings," 
i.e.,  as  we  call  them,  the  "  Hagiographa,"  consisting  of  three 
groups,  containing  in  all  eleven  books: — 

(a)  The  poetical  books,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job. 

(6)  The  five  MegiUoth  (or  "  Rolls  ")— grouped  thus  together 
in  later  times,  on  account  of  the  custom  which  arose  of  reading 
them  in  the  synagogues  at  five  sacred  seasons — Song  of  Songs, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecdesiastes,  Esther. 

(c)  The  remaining  books,  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (formmg 
one  book),  Chronicles.* 

There  are  thus,  according  to  the  Jewish  computation,  twenty- 
four  "  books  "  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  The  threefold  division 
of  the  canon  just  given  is  recognized  in  the  Talmud,  and  followed 
in  all  Hebrew  MSS.,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  books 
included  in  the  Latter  Prophets  and  in  the  Hagiographa  are  not 
always  arranged  in  the  same  order.  No  book,  however,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  these  three  divisions  is  ever,  by  the  Jews,  trans- 
ferred to  another.  The  expansion  of  the  Talmudic  twenty-four 
to  the  thirty-nine  Old  Testament  books  of  the  English  Bible  is 
effected  by  reckoning  the  Minor  Prophets  one  by  one,  by  separ- 
ating Ezra  from  Nehemiah,  and  by  subdividing  the  long  books 
of  Samuel,  Kings  and  Chronicles.  The  different  order  of  the 
books  in  the  English  Bible  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  translated  into  Greek  between  the  3rd  and 
ist  centuries  B.C.,  the  Hebrew  tripartite  division  was  disregarded, 
and  the  books  (including  those  now  known  as  the  "  Apocrypha  ") 
were  grouped  mostly  by  subjects,  the  historical  books  being 
placed  first  (Genesis — Esther),  the  poetical  books  next  (Job — 
Song  of  Songs),  and  the  prophetical  books  last  (Isaiah — Malachi). 

*  The  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezia  and  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles, 
were  b^  the  Jews  each  treated  (and  written)  as  one  book,  and  were 
pot  divided  by  them  into  two  till  the  i6th  century,  through  Christian 
influence. 


Substantially  the  same  order  was  foUoved  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  Reformen  separated  the  books  which  had  bo  H^rev 
original  (§.«.  the  Apocrypha)  from  the  rest,  and  placed  thera  at 
the  end;  the  remaining  books,  as  they  stood  in  the  Vnlgate,  were 
then  in  the  order  which  they  still  retain  in  the  English  Bible. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  Hebrew  canon  thtis  reoogsiaed 
by  Jewish  tradition  can,  however,  be  traced  back  fax  beyond 
the  Talmud.  The  Proverbs  of  Jesus,  the  son  <A  Stracfa  {c.  zca 
B.C.),  which  form  now  the  apocryphal  bode  EcdesiasttaB. 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  the  grandson  of  the  author  st 
about  130  B.C.;  and  in  the  preface  pre&xed  by  him  to  his 
translation  he  speaks  of  "  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
other  books  of  our  fa  then,"  and  again  of  "  the  law,  and  \ht 
prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the.  books,"  expressions  which  potct 
naturally  to  the  same  threefold  division  whidt  was  aftervartb 
univers^y  recognized  by  the  Jews.  The  terms  used,  however, 
do  not  show  that  the  Hagiographa  was  already  completed. 
as  we  now  have  it;  it  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  thea. 
if,  for  instance,  {Mirticular  books,  as  Esther,  or  Daniel,  or  Ecdoi- 
astes,  were  only  added  to  the  collection  subaequentiy.  Anotha 
allusion  to  the  tripartite  division  is  also  no  doubt  to  be  found 
in  the  expression  "  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms,"  b 
Luke  zziv.  44.  A  collection  of  sacred  books,  including  in  parti- 
cular the  prophets,  is  also  referred  to  in  Dan.  iz.  s  (K.V.), 
written  about  166  B.a 

This  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  cannot  reasosr 
ably  be  doubted,  rests  upon  an  historical  ba^  It  rei^esests 
three  successive  stages  in  the  history  of  the  colkctioa.  The  Lav 
was  the  first  part  to  be  definitely  recognized  as  authoriuii^ 
or  canonized;  the  "  Prophets  "  (as  defined  above)  were  next 
accepted  as  canonical;  the  more  miscellaneous  cdkctien  of 
books  comprised  in  the  Hagiographa  was  recognized  last.  la 
the  absence  of  all  external  evidence  respecting  the  fonsaikn 
of  the  canon,  we  are  driven  to  internal  evidence  in  our  endeavoar 
to  fix  the  dates  at  which  these  three  collections  were  thus  canoc- 
ized.  And  internal  evidence  points  to  the  condusioa  that  tbe 
Law  could  scarcely  have  been  completed,  and  aco^kted  formally, 
as  a  whole,  as  canonical  before  444  b.c  (cL  Neh.  viiL-x.) ;  that 
the  "  Prophets "  were  completed  and  so  recognueed  aboct 
350  B.C.,  and  the  Hagiographa  between  about  150  and  ico  s.c 
(See  further  Ryle's  Canon  of  the  Oid  TestamemL) 

Having  thus  fixed  approximately  the  lermmms  ai  fwac  at 
which  the  Old  Testament  was  completed,  we  most  now  b^in  at 
the  other  end,  and  endeavour  to  sketch  in  outline  the  process 
by  which  it  gradually  reached  its  completed  fonn.  And  here 
it  will  be  found  to  be  characteristic  of  nearly  aO  the  locger 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  some  cases  even  (tf  cl:e 
shorter  ones  as  well,  that  they  were  not  completed  by  a  s:^> 
hand,  but  that  they  were  gradually  expanded,  and  leaded  tbdr 
present  form  by  a  succession  of  stages. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  many  other  nations,  the  eazSeit 
beginnings  of  b'terature  were  in  all  probability  poeticaL  .At 
least  the  opening  phrases  of  the  song  of  Moses  in  Exodus  xr  ; 
the  song  of  Deborah  in  Judges  v. ;  the  fragment  from  the  **  Bock 
of  the  Wars  of  Yahwch,"  in  Numbers  zxi.  14, 15;  the  war-ballad, 
celebrating  an  Israelitish  victory,  in  Numbns  zxL  s7*3o:  the 
extracts  from  the  "  Book  of  Jashar  "  (or  "  of  the  Upright." 
no  doubt  a  title  of  Israel)  quoted  in  Joshua  z.  la,  13  (^  S«st, 
stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,"  &c.);  in  t  Sam.  i.  (David's  elegy 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan);  and,  very  probably^  in  the  Septuagsst 
of  X  Kings  viii.  13  [Sept.  53],  as  the  source  of  the  poetical  frag- 
ment in  w.  X  3, 13,  describing  Solomon's  building  of  the  Temple 
show  how  great  national  occurrences  and  the  deeds  of  ancxnt 
Israelitish  heroes  stimulated  the  national  ^nlus  for  poctrr. 
and  evoked  lyric  songs,  suffused  with  religious  fediag,  by  which 
their  memory  was  perpetuated.  The  poetical  descriptioas  of 
the  character,  or  geographical  position,  of  the  various  tribes, 
iu>w  grouped  together  as  the  Blessings  of  Jacob  (Gen.  aUx ) 
and  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  may  be  mention^]  at  the  same  tise. 
These  poems,  which  are  older,  and  in  most  cases  considcrablT 
older,  than  the  narratives  in  which  they  are  now  embedded.  3 
they  were  collected  into  books,  must  have  been  CaSiiy  BBmefOli^ 
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and  ceremoDial,*ivhich  (see  above)  had  been  Incorporated  before 
in  "  J  "  and  "  E/'  together  with  many  besides  (which  were 
cunent  in  Israel;  these,  9s  a  rule,  he  expands,  applies  or 
enforces  with  motives;  for  obedience  to  them  is  not  to  be 
rendered  menely  in  deference  to  external  authority,  it  is  to  be 
prompted  by  right  moral  and  religious  motives.  The  ideal  of 
Deuteronomy  is  a  community  of  which  every  member  is  full  of 
love  and  reverence  towards  his  God,  and  of  sympathy  and 
regard  for  his  fellow-men.  The  "Song"  (Deut.  xxxii.)  and 
"  Blessing  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.)  of  Moses  are  not  by  the  author  of  the 
discourses;  and  the  latter,  though  not  Mosaic,  is  of  considerably 
earlier  date. 

The  influence  of  Deuteronomy  Upon  subsequent  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  very  perceptible.  Upon  its  promulgation  it 
speedily  became  the  book  which  both  gave  the  religious  ideals 
of  the  age,  and  moulded  the  phraseology  in  which  these  ideab 
were  expressed.  The  style  of  Deuteronomy,  when  once  it  had 
been  formed,  lent  itself  readily  to  imitation;  and  thus  a  school 
of  writers,  imbued  with  its  spirit,  and  using  its  expressions, 
quickly  arose,  who  have  left  their  mark  upon  many  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  particular,  the  parts  of  the  combined 
narrative  "  JE,"  which  are  now  included  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  Deutexonomic  editor,  who  made 
considerable  additions  to  them — chiefly  in  the  form  of  speeches 
placed,  for  instance,  in  the  mouth  of  Joshua,  or  expansions  of 
the  history,  all  emphasizing  principles  inculcated  in  Deuteronomy 
and  expressed  in  its  characteristic  phraseology  {e.g.  most  of 
Josh,  i.,  ii.  lo-xx,  iii.  2-4,  6-9,  x.  28-43,  ^d.  xo-23,  xii.,  xiii.  2-^, 
8-x  2,  xxiiL).  From  an  historical  point  of  view  it  is  characteristic 
of  these  additions  that  they  generalize  Joshua's  successes,  and 
represent  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  effected  under  his  leadership, 
as  far  more  complete  than  the  earlier  narratives  allow  us  to 
suppose  was  the  case.  The  compilers  of  Judges  and  Kings  are 
also  (sec  below)  strongly  influenced  by  Deuteronomy. 

The  Priestly  sections  of  the  Hexateuch  (known  as  "  P  ") 
remain  still  to  be  considered.  That  these  are  h&ter  than  "  JE," 
and  even  than  Deut.,  is  apparent — to  mention  but  one  feature — 
from  the  more  complex  ritual  and  hierarchical  organization 
which  they  exhibit.  They  are  to  all  appearance  the  work  of  a 
sdiool  of  priests,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in 
586  B.C.,  began  to  write  down  and  codify  the  ceremonial  regula- 
tions of  the  pre-exilic  times,  combining  them  with  an  historical 
narrative  extending  from  the  Creation  to  the  establishment  of 
Israel  in  Canaan;  and  who  completed  their  work  during  the 
century  following  the  restoration  in  537  B.C.  The  chief  object  of 
these  sections  is  to  describe  in  detail  the  leading  institutions  of 
the  theocracy  (Tabernacle,  sacrifices,  piuifications,  &c.),  and  to 
refer  them  to  their  traditional  origin  in  the  Mosaic  age.  The 
history  as  such  is  subordinate;  and  except  at  important  epochs 
is  given  only  in  brief  summaries  {e.g.  Gen.  xix.  29,  xli.  46). 
Statistical  data  (lists  of  names,  genealogies,  and  precise  chrono- 
logical notes)  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  iL  The  legislation 
of  "  P,"  though  wriUen  down  in  or  after  the  exile,  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  to  be  the  creation  of  that  period;  many 
elements  in  it  can  be  shown  from  the  older  literature  to  have 
been  of  great  antiquity  in  Israel;  it  is,  in  faa,  based  upon  ^e- 
exilic  Tem^  usage,  though  in  some  respects  it  is  a  development 
of  it,  and  exhibits  the  form  which  the  older  and  simpler  ceremonial 
institutions  of  Israel  ultimately  assumed.  In  "  P's  "  picture 
of  the  Mosaic  age  there  are  many  ideal  elements;  it  represents 
the  priestly  ideal  of  the  past  rather  than  the  past  as  it  actually 
was.  The  following  examples  of  passages  from  "  P "  will 
illustrate  what  has  been  said: — Gen.  i.  i-ii.  4*,  xvii.  (institution 
of  drcumciston),  xxiii.  (purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah), 
XXV.  7-17,  xlvi.  6-27;  Ex.  vi.  2-vii.  X3,  xxv.-xxxi.  (directions  for 
making  the  Tabernacle,  its  vessels,  dress  of  the  priests,  &c.), 
xxxv.-xl.  (execution  of  these  directions);  Lev.  (the  whole); 
Num.  i.  x-x.  28  (census  of  people^  arrangement  of  camp,  and 
duties  of  Levites,  law  of  the  Nazirite,  &c.),  xv.,  xviii.,xix.,  xxvi.- 
xxxi.,  xxxiii.-xxxvi.;  Josh.  v.  io-x2,  the  greater  part  of  xv.-xix. 
(distribution  of  the  land  among  the  different  tribes),  xxi.  i-43« 
The  style  of  "  P  "  is  strongly  marked —as  stronj^y  marked,  in 


fact,  ts'Cin  a  different  way)  that  of  DenteronoiBy  is;  mimeioB 
expressions  not  found  ebewherein  the  Hexateuch  occur  in  it 
repeatedly.  The  section  Lev.  xviL-xxvL  has  a  diancter  of  its 
own;  for  it  consists  of  a  substratum  of  older  laws,  partly  inoni 
'(chs.  xviii.-xx.  mostly),  partly  ceremonial,  with  a  hortatory 
conclusion  (ch.  xxvi.),  with  certain  very  marked  cliaractcfisxia 
(from  one  of  which  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  "  Lav  of 
Holiness  "),  which  have  been  combined  with  elements  belongicg 
to,  or  conceived  in  the  spirit  of,  the  main  body  of  "  P. " 

Not  long  after  "  P  "  was  completed,  probably  in  the  5th  cmtv? 
B.C.,  the  whole,  consisting  of  "  JE  "  arid  Deuteronomy,  was  coa- 
bined  with  it;  and  the  existing  Hexateuch  was  thus  produced. 

Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings. — ^The  structure  of  these  books  is 
simpler  than  that  of  the  Hexateuch.    The  book  of  Judges 
consists  substantially  of  a  series  of  older  narratives,  arranged 
together  by  a  compiler,  and  provided  by  him,  where  he  deemed 
it  necessary,  with  introductory  and  oonduding  oommeats 
{e.g,  ii.  xx-iii.  6,  iiL  X2-xs«,  30,  iv.  1-3,  23,  24,  v.  jx*).     Tht 
compiler  is  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  DeuteroBomy; 
and  the  object  of  his  comments  is  partly  to  exhibit  the  chronology 
of  the  period  as  he  conceived  it,  partly  to  state  his  theory  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  time.    Tbe  compiler  win  not  have  writtcQ 
before  e.  600  B.C.;  the  naxxatives  faicorporated  by  him  wiB  ia 
most  cases  have  been  considerably  earlier.    The  books  of  Samod 
centre  round  the  names  of  Samuel,  Saul  and  David.    Tlsy 
consist  of  a  series  of  narratives,  or  groups  of  narratives,  deafisg 
with  the  lives  of  these  three  men,  arranged  by  a  compder,  vto, 
however,  imlike  the  compilers  of  Judges  and  Kin;^  larely 
allows  his  own  hand  to  appear.    Some  of  these  narratives  are 
to  all  appearance  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  that  they 
describe  ie.g.  i  Sam.  ix.  x-x.  x6,  xi.  x-xx,  15,  xiii-ziT.,  xxv.- 
xxxi.;  a  Sam.  ix.-xx.);  others  are  later,    in  i  Sam.  the  doobk 
(and  discrepant)  aocoimts  of  the  appointment  of  Slaal  as  kicg 
(ix.  x-x.  x6,  xi.  x-xx,  X5,  and  viii.,  z.  17-27,  ziL),  and  d  the 
introduction  of  David  to  the  history  (xvL  14-23  and  xvu.  i- 
xviii.  5)  are  noticeable;  in  ix.  x-x.x6,  xL  x-xx,  X5,  tlie  mooardir 
is  viewed  as  God's  gracious  gift  to  His  people;  in  vu.,  z.  X7-27V 
xii.,  which  reflect  the  feeling  of  a  much  later  date,  the  mmardiy 
is  viewed  unfavourably,  and  represented  as  gxantcd  by  God 
unwillingly.    The  structure  of  the  book  of  Kin^  resembles  that 
of  Judges.    A  number  of  narrative^  evidently  wiiiteB  by 
prophets,  and  in  many  of  which  also  (as  those  rdating  to  Elij^ 
Elisha  and  Isaiah)  prophets  play  a  prominent  part,  and  a  series 
of  short  statistical  notices,  relating  to  political  events,  aad 
derived  probably  from  the  official  annals  of  the  two  kingdoms 
(which  are  usually  dted  at  the  end  of  a  king's  reign),  have  beca 
arranged  together,  and  sometimes  expanded  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  framework  supplied  by  the  compiler.    Tbe  frasiework  is 
generally  recognizable  without  diflkulty.    It  comprises  tbe 
chronological  details,  references  to  authorities,  .and  jiidgmests 
on  the  character  of  the  various  kings,  espcdally  as  regards  their 
attitude  to  the  worship  at  the  high  places,  all  cast  in  the  saaie 
literary  mould,  and  marked  by  the  same  characteristic  phase- 
ology.    Both  in  point  of  view  and  in  phraseology  the  compkr 
shows  himself  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  Denterooomy.    The 
two  books  appear  to  have  been  substantially  completed  betee 
the  exile;  but  short  passages  were  probaUy  introdoocd  iaia 
them  afterwards.    Esimples  of  passages  due  to  tbe  compakn 
X  Kings  ii.  3-4,  viii.  x4-6x  (the  prayer  of  dedicatioB  pot  iaio 
Solomon's  mouth),  ix.  x-9,  xL  32^-39,  xiv.  7-xx,  19-20^  ai-34, 
39-3X,  XV.  x-x 5,  xxi.  20^-26;  3  Kings  ix.  7-xo^,  zvxi.  7-23. 

The  Latter  Prophets.— Isaiah^  Jeremiah,  Eaekid,  the  Tudie. 
The  writings  of  the  canonical  prophets  fwm  another  imponaM 
element  in  the  Old  Testament,  also,  like  the  historical  books,  oi 
gradual  growth.  Beginning  with  Amos  and  Hosea,  they  fcna 
a  series  which  was  not  completed  till  more  than  three  centuries 
had  passed  away.  The  activity  of  the  prophets  was  largely 
called  forth  by  crises  in  the  national  history.  They  were  partly 
moral  reformers,  partly  religious  teachers,  partly  pcLiucii 
advisers.  They  held  up  before  a  backsliding  people  the  iJeak 
of  human  duty,  of  religious  truth  and  of  national  polky.  They 
expanded  and  drvetoped,  and  applied  to  new  atoatioBS  aad 


Each  of  \ia  £ve  books  of  which  it  ii  composed  contuiu  pulnu 
which  ihow  that  its  compilatJon  ciimol  have  b«Q  completed 
till  after  the  ntuiD  fiom  the  Captivity;  and  indeed,  whes  the 
individual  pHlina  are  itudied  carefully  it  becomci  appajeaE 
that  in  tin  great  majority  of  cases  they  presuppose  the  historical 
conditions,  or  the  celiglDus  eiperitDCa,  of  the  ages  that  loUowed 
Jeremiah.  Thus,  though  II  is  gi^  loo  tar  to  say  that  there  are 
no  pn^ciilic  psalms,  tie  Psalter,  as  *  whole,  is  the  expies^on 
of  tte  deeper  spiritual  feeling  which  maiked  the  later  tlagd  ol 
IstmI's  history.  It  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  the  Hymn-book 
o(  the  second  Temple.  Its  compilation  can  hardly  have  been 
finally  completed  before  the  jid  ceotuiy  B.C.;  if  it  b  Cnie,  as 
many  scholars  think,  that  there  are  puliit  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  Maccabee  tlmggle  (Pi.  iliv.,  Inlv.,  Itiii,,  UniiL,  and 
perliapi  olhen),  it  cannot  have  been  completed  till  after  ifiSB.c, 
TIk  Bfffk  of  ftoKrii.— This  is  the  first  ol  the  three  books 
beloDgliig  (o  the  "Wisdom-literature"  ol  the  Hebrews,  the 
other  iwo  books  being  Job  and  Ecdesiasle*.  Tlie  Wlsdon- 
lileratuie  of  the  Hebrews  concerned  itself  with  what  we  should 
all  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  and  sometimes  also  of 
physical  nature  as  well"  "'"  — "'"~  """ ""  ^ """ 
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cation  and  conduct,  and  reSecied  on  the  moral  problems  which 
human  society  preeents.  Tlie  book  of  Provetta  consists  essen. 
tially  of  generalizations  on  human  character  and  conduct,  with 
(especially  in  chs.  L-ii.)  moral  eihortations  addressed  to  an 
imagjoed  "  son  "  or  pupiL  The  book  consists  of  eight  distinct 
portions,  chs.  i.-ii.  being  introductory,  the  proverte,  properly 
•0  called,  beginning  at  t.  i  (with  the  title  "  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  "),  and  other,  shorter  coUections,  begiooing  at  nii.  17, 
niv.  ij,  XIV.  I,  m.  I,  nxi.  i,  inl.  10  respectively.  The 
book,  It  ii  evident,  was  formed  gradually.  A  smalt  Dudeui 
ot  the  proverbs  may  be  Sokimon'si  but  Ibe  great  majority 
represent  no  doubt  the  gecienliutians  of  a  long  succession  of 
"  wise  men."  The  jnltoductiDn,  or  "  Praise  of  Wisdom,"  as 
it  has  been  called  (chs.  l.-ii),  commendiag  the  mailms  of 
Wisdom  as  a  guide  to  the  young,  will  have  been  added  after 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  hook  was  alreuly  complete.  The  book 
will  not  have  finally  reached  its  present  form  before  the  4th 
CCDtltry  a.C  Some  scholars  believe  that  it  dates  entirely  from 
the  Greek  period  (which  began  ai  B,c.);  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  this  conclusion. 

Jsi.— The  book  o(  Job  dents  with  a  problem  ol  human  life ; 
in  modem  phraseology  it  is  a  work  of  rdi(wut  fkiimofky.    Job 
Is  a  righteous  man,  overwhelmed  with  undeserved  misfortuoe; 
and  thui  the  question  it  raised.  Why  do  the  righteous  suflet? 
Is  Iheii  Bufieiing  consistent  with  the  justice  ol  God?    The 
dominant  Iheoiy  ■!  the  time  when  Job  was  writien  was  that  all 
ufferlng  wu  a  punishment  of  sin;  and  the  aim  of  the  book  Is 
lo  controvert  this  theory.    Job's  friends  argue  that  he  must  have 
been  guilty  of  some  grave  sin;  Job  himself  pasuoostcly  main. 
tains  his  innocence;  and  on  the  luue  thus  raised  the  dialogue 
ol  the  book  turns.    The  outline  of  Job's  story  was  no  doubt 
supplied  by  tradition;  and  a  later  poet  has  developed  this  out- 
liiie,  and  made  It  ■  vehicle  for  expressing  his  new  thoughts 
respecting  a  great  moral  problem  which  perpleied  his  mntei 
potaries.    A  variety  of  indications  (see  Jon)  combine  to  she 
that  the  book  of  Job  was  not  written  till  after  Che  time  of  Jei 
miah— probably.  Indeed,  not  tilt  after  the  return'  from  eii 
The  speeches  of  Elihu  (chs.  mii.-Ecrvii.)  are  not  part  of  the 

Theiefollow[inihBHebrewBihI()  the  five  shoit  books, which, 
as  cipUined  above,  are  now  known  by  the  Jews  as  the  iittiiiolk, 
or  "  Rolls,"  viz.  Song  ol  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecdesiastes 
and  Esther.  Of  these,  the  Sent  '!  Senti,  in  exquisite  poetry, 
extols  the  power  and  sweetness  of  pure  and  faithful  human  love. 
Tlie  date  at  whichitwaswritlen  is  uncertain;  there  an  featnres 
in  it  which  pomt  lo  its  having  been  the  work  of  a  poet  living 


ft  1)  told  how  Ruth,  the  Moahitesa,  ud  >  native  comeqiiestly 
~  a  country  hostile  theocratically  to  Isnd,  adopted  Israd'l 
Lth  {L  i4J,  and  was  counted  worthy  to  becoloe  anaiuxstie^ 

of  David.  The  date  of  Ruth  is  disputed:  Driver  bu  defeivted 
pre-exllic  date  for  it,  but  the  general  r^m^on  of  modem  schoUrs 

insist  of  five  degiea  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  E>v  suflcriogs 
hich  its  people  experienced  in  consequence;  tliey  must  all 
ivc  been  composed  not  long  after  586  B.C.  EaiisiaiUi.  tlu 
third  book  belongiog  (see  above)  to  the  Wisdom,  lima  iqit. 
insliu  of  moral  iiingi,  prompted  by  the  dark  times  in  wkich 
le  author's  lot  in  life  was  qui,  on  the  disappnnlmaiii  which 
remed  to  him  to  be  the  reward  of  alt  human  eiKkavoDr,  and 
le  inability  of  man  to  remedy  the  injustices  and  anomalies  ol 
idety.  If  only  upon  linguistic  grounds — for  the  Hebmr  of  the 
3ok  resembles  often  that  of  the  Mishnah  more  than  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  ol  the  Old  Testament— Ecdesiastes  must  be  one  of  the 
latest  books  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  It  was  most  pnihably 
n  during  the  Creek  period  towards  the  end  of  tbe  jrd 
centuiy,  b.c.  The  book  of  Eslko,  which  describes,  with  macy 
legendary  traits,  how  the  beautiful  Jeweo  succeeded  in  ttscuiag 
'  ;r  people  from  the  destruction  which  Htmyfi  had  prepared  for 
lem,  will  not  be  earlier  than  the  closing  yean  of  Ilie  4th  ^mcury 
c,  and  is  thought  by  many  scholan  to  be  even  later. 
Tin  Bonk  g/  DdfiicJ.— The  aim  of  Iliia  book  is  to  stieagthcn 
id  encourage  the  i^dus  Jews  in  ilieir  sufierings  undei  the 
persecution  of  Antlochus  Epiphanes,  i6«-i6s  ■.<:.  Cha.  i.-vi. 
consist  of  narratives,  constructed  no  doohl  upon  a  tradi- 
tjonal  basis,  of  the  experiences  of  Danid  at  the  Baby^oian 
lurt,  between  605  and  53S  n.C-,  with  the  design  of  iQuscratinc 
Dw  God,  tn  times  of  trouble,  dirfends  and  succours  llii  faithfU 
Tvanta.  Chs.  vii.-iu.  coniain  a  seiies  of  viiions,  purpgR. 
\%  to  have  been  seen  by  Danid,  and  describing,  somrtioq 
specially  In  c2l  xi.)  with  consideiahle  minuteness,  the  coune 
r  events  from  Alexander  the  Great,  through  the  Iwo  rrjyal  lines 
[  the  Ptolemies  and  the  ScIcDCidae,  to  Anliochus  ^pbanes, 
dwelling  in  particular  on  the  persecuting  measures  aikpted  by 
^ntiochus  against  the  Jews,  arid  promising  tbe  tyrant's  speedy 
sU  (see  e.f.  viil.  9.14,  tj-ij,  li.  ii-^j).  Internal  evidcm 
ihows  deatly.that  the  book  cannot  have  been  written  by  Duud 
himself;  and  that  it  must  in  fact  be  a  product  of  the  period  in 
'hich  its  interest  culminates,  and  the  drcimistancei  d  whid 
so  accurately  reflects,  ia.  of  ibS-iSj  B.t:. 
Cheniila,  Bin  end  Kdumiai.—Ttiae  baiAs  farm  (k 
second  scries  of  historicat  books  referred  to  above,  Ena  and 
Nehemlah  carrying  on  the  narrative  of  Chronides.  and  famiiTig 
iu  direct  sequel  1  Cbr.  i.-ii.  coosistl  mostly  of  tribal  gmf. 
alogiea,  partly  based  upon  data  contained  in  tbe  cUei  books 
(Gcn.-Kjngs),  partly  induding  materials  found  by  tbe  compter 
elsewhere,  i  Chr.x.-i  Chr.xixvi.  consists  of  a  secies  gteiceipts 
from  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings — ^orzkctim^  ttausuihed 
without  substantia]  change,  at  other  limea  materially  allemt 
in  the  process — combined  with  n  ' 


tributed  by  the  compiler  himself,  and  diDeiing  markedly  from 
the  excerpts  from  the  older  books  both  in  phraseolo^  and  in 
ptHOC  of  view.  The  books  of  Kara  and  Kehemiah  arc  tji  simHu 
structure;  here  the  sources  excerpted  are  the  Mem^rs  at  Em 
and  IVehemiali.  written  by  tliemselves  b  the  fnl  prnon; 
viz.  Exia  vii.  i>-ix.  (induding  the  decree  of  Artaxenes,  nL 
11.26);  Neh.  I.  l-vii.  T)*,  lii.  jl*!,  liiL;  and  a  namtiw 
written  in  Aramaic  (Eira  iv.  g-vi.  18) ;  Erra  i.  and  Neh.  viL-t 
also  are  In  all  probability  based  pretty  directly  upon  tlw  Uev»rs 
of  Ezra;  the  remaining  parts  of  the  books  are  the  drnposiion 
of  the  compiler.  The  additioiis  of  the  comptSer,  apedaUy  in 
the  Chronicles,  place  the  old  history  in  a  new  li^t;  he  iaiiesa 
it  with  the  asudations  of  luB  own  day;  and  pictnrei  pn-oibe 
Jadth  u  alieady  posaeoiiit  tbe  fully  devdofied  muimiisl 


the  origiiiil  tcil.  For  ■  compaiuon  of  the  diSeltnt  pualle) 
puugci  which  occui  in  the  Old  Tttumcat  (t,t.  i  and  i  Sunue 
I  ud  1  Kings,  ud  i  and  i  Chrenidcs;  i  KJngi  ivu  13  u.  g 
uidluiafa  nxvL-nidi:  1  Sun.  cdi.  acd  Fa.  ivuJ  Pa  nv 
■nd  liii.,  &c,1  icveali  Diiay  vnriatloiu  which  aic  ohviouily  doe  to 
Inliial  coiTupIion,  nhile  then  ue  many  paasagei  whi  h  in  thar 
present  [onn  are  ellher  ungnmnuticil,  or  inconiii  ent  with  the 
cODlcil  or  with  other  panaics.  Eiienully  alio  the  anaent 
venioni,  eapedally  the  Septuagiat,  frequently  eihihiC  vanationi 
from  (be  Hebrew  which  at  not  only  intriniically  more  probable 
but  often  eiplain  the  diScultle*  preaentcd  by  the  UaHORlic 
(eat.  Out  eitimate  ol  the  value  of  Iheae  variant  rcadingi 
moreover,  ii  conaldenhly  hel|bteaed  when  we  contider  that  the 
MSS.  on  which  the  veraioiu  are  based  are  older  by  leveral 
centuries  than  thoae  (torn  which  the  Mauoretic  lei  wasdenved 
hence  the  teit  which  they  preauppoae  has  no  alight  claim  to  be 
regarded  ai  an  important  witneis  For  the  original  Hebrew 
"  But  the  use  of  the  ancient  vetiiaiu  "  (to  quote  Prof  Dnvet*) 
"  b  not  always  such  a  simple  matter  as  ought  be  inferred. 
In  the  use  of  the  ancient  venions  for  the  purposes  of  tea  ual 
criticism  then  are  Uira  precauliom  which  mua  always  be 
observed;  we  must  reasonably  assure  ourselves  that  we  possess 
the  version  itself  in  its  ori^nai  integrity;  we  must  chmina  e 
such  variants  as  have  the  appearance  of  originating  mere  y  wi  h 
the  ttvislalor;  the  remainder,  which  will  be  Chose  that  are  due 
to  a  diSerence  of  teit  in  the  MS.  (or  MSS.)  used  by  the  trans- 
lator, we  must  then  compare  carefully,  in  the  light  ol  theconsid 
entions  just  stated,  with  the  ensting  Hebrew  leal  m  order  to 
detetmine  on  which  side  the  supeiiotily  lies." 

YtrtiuH.— la  pant  of  age  the  Samaritan  hntateitch  fnnuibes 
tbtcariiest  external  witma  to  the  Hebrew  Icit,    ll  is  not  a  vinion, 
iMt  Bereiy  that  teat  of  the  Pentateuch  which  baa  been 
**■*""      preserved  by  the  Samaritan  community  sliice  the  time 
'"•  of  Nebemiah  (Neh.  liiL  13-31).  u.  about  43a  B-C,' 

It  b  written  in  the  Samaritan  script,  which  la  closely  allied  Co  the  old 
Hebrew  as  opposed  to  the  later  ''  square  "  character.  We  further 
iiiiiii  II  ■  Samaritan  Taignm  of  the  Peotaceiich  written  in  Che 
SaRiaritandialec:t.Mvs[iety  of  western  Aiamaie,  and  .also  an  An  bic 
irSDSlacion  of  tht  £ve  books  of  tbe  lawjche  latter  dating  perfiap* 
tcmn  the  iilh  cencuir  *■>.  or  cuUes.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
■peei  srith  the  Sepcuagini  vefsian  in  maoy  passages,  but  its  chief 
importance  lie*  in  Che  proof  vhkh  it  afforda  aa  to  the  tubitantial 
•gnement  of  our  pmenl  Cot  of  tha  PenDteueh,  apart  from  crnain 
intenlionl  chains.*  with  tliaC  whkh  was  promuljsced  by  Eira. 


The  fargums, 


naic  paraphrases  of  the  books  ol 

).  dare  fro-  - 

supeneded  by  A 


_^  . ^ ,  .  .. .lg  (be  period  imEnediateiy  preceding 

Targumi,  til.  those  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophetical  boaks. 
canoot  be  earlier  liiBD  the  4th  or  3lhcei1(uryA,n.  Since  they  ven 
designed  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  tfie  people  and  had  a  directly  editica. 
Cory  aim,  ihey  are  naturally  chsracterised  by  eapansion  and  para, 
rjirase.  and  thus  aEford  invaluable  illutcrations  of  the  methodi  of 
Jewish  inteniretalion  and  of  the  development  of  Jewish  thaught. 
The  teat  which  chey  eahibit  is  virtually  identical  with  tbe  Mssso- 


JJJ^""        neaUni  Jews  of  Xleianclria  in  clw  jrd  e 
'■*           Aecordingco  tradition  the  law  was  CraulaEeil 
during  (be  Rtai  si  Pcokmy  Pbiladclphus  (: 
cbmcih  Che  fonn  (sii.  the  Ul—    '  '■ 


,-r,!"33'.br. 


•  Actordini  tojosephui  {AnI.  n.  J.  §)  the  cemple  on  Mc.  Cei 

about  3jr  B.C.     It  is  poasible  thai  he  is  correct  in  placing 
building  of  the  temple  at  the  later  date,  but  probably  be  er 

to  Nehennah,  occurred  a  century  eariieri  it  has  been  luggeited 
that  he  has  confused  Dariua  Codomannua  with  hii  pRdomNr. 

*  t.g.  Ex.  m.  17,1911.!  Nun.  XI.  f.;  Dcut  larii.  4. 
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in  any  respect  aie-iid«l  oc  Mued  or  otherwiM  looorvect, 
descriptions;  and  again,  how  far  the  literature  that  relates  the 
story  of  long  past  periods  has  drawn  upon  trustworthy  records, 
and  how  far  it  is  possible  to  extract  historical  truth  from  tradi- 
tions  (such  as  those  of  the  Pentateuch)  that  present,  owing  to  the 
gradual  accretions  and  modifications  of  intervening  generations, 
a  composite  picture  of  the  period  described,  or  from  a  work  such 
as  Chronicles,  which  narrates  the  past  under  the  influence  of  the 
conception  that  the  institutions  and  ideas  of  the  present  must 
have  been  established  and  current  in  the  past;  all  this  falls  under 
Historical  Criticism^  which,  on  its  constructive  side,  must  avail 
itself  of  all  available  and  well-sifted  evidence,  whether  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament  or  elsewhere,  for  its  presentation  of  the 
history  of  Israe^iU  ultimate  purpose.  Finally,  by  comparing 
the  rnults  of  this  criticism  as  a  whole,  we  have  to  determine,  by 
observing  its  growth  and  comparing  it  with  others,  the  essential 
character  of  the  religion  of  IsraeL 

In  brief,  then,  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  seeks  to 
discover  what  the  words  written  actually  meant  to  the  writers, 
what  the  evNits  in  Hebrew  history  actually  were,  what  the 
religion  actually  was;  and  hence  its  aim  differs  from  the  dog- 
matic or  homiletic  treatments  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have 
sought  to  discover  in  Scripture  a  given  body  of  dogma  or  incen- 
tives to  a  particular  type  of  life  or  the  like. 

Biblical  criticism,  and  in  some  respects  more  especially  Old 
Testament  criticism,  Is,  in  all  its  branches,  very  largely  of  modem 
growth.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  removal  of  conditions 
unfavourable  to  the  critical  study  of  the  evidence  that  existed, 
in  part  to  the  discovery  in  recent  times  of  fresh  evidence.  The 
unfavourable  conditions  and  the  critical  efforts  which  were  made 
in  spite  of  them  csn  only  be  briefly  indicated. 

For  a  long  time  Biblical  study  lacked  the  first  essential  of  sound 
critical  method,  via.  a  critical  text  of  the  literature.  Jewish 
study  was  exclusively  based  on  the  official  Hebrew 
2Suhwh  ^^^*  ^^ch  was  fixed,  probably  in  the-  and  century  a.o., 
and  thereafter  scrupulously  preserved.  This  text, 
however,  had  suffered  certain  now  obvious  corruptions,  and, 
probably  enou|^,  more  corruption  than  can  now,  or  perhaps  ever 
will  be,  detected  with  certainty.  The  position  of  Christian  (and 
Jewish  Alexandrian)  scholars  was  considerably  worse;  for, 
with  rare  exceptions,  down  to  the  5th  century,  and  practically 
without  exception  between  the  5th  and  15th  centuries,  their 
study  was  exclusively  based  on  translations.  Benealii  the 
ancient  Greek  version,  the  Septuagint,  there  certainly  underlay  an 
earlier  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  than  that  perpetuated  by  Jewish 
tradition,  and  if  Christian  scholars  could  have  worked  through 
the  version  to  the  underlying  Hebrew  text,  they  would  often 
have  come  nearer  to  the  original  meaning  than  their  Jewish 
contemporaries.  But  this  they  could  not  do;  and  since  the 
version,  owing  to  the  Umitations  of  the  translators,  departs  widely 
from  the  sense  of  the  original,  Christian  scholars  were  on  the 
whole  kept  much  farther  from  the  original  meaning  than  their 
Jewish  contemporaries,  who  used  the  Hebrew  text;  and  later, 
after  Jewish  grammatical  and  philological  study  had  been 
stimulated  by  intercourse  with  the  Arabs,  the  relative  disad- 
vantages under  which  Christian  scholarship  laboured  increased. 
Still  there  are  not  lacking  in  the  early  centuries  aj>.  important,  if 
limited  and  imperfect,  efforts  in  textual  criticism.  Origen,  in  his 
Hexapia,  placed  side  by  side  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagmt,  and 
certain  later  Greek  versions,  and  drew  attention  to  the  variations: 
he  thus  brought  together  for  comparison,  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  criticism,  the  chief  existing  evidence  to  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Unfortunately  this  great  work  proved  too 
voluminous  to  be  preserved  entire;  and  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  fragmentarily  preserved,  it  even  largely  enhanced  the  critical 
task  of  later  centuries.  Jerome,  perceiving  the  unsatisfactory 
posiu'on  of  Latin-speaking  Christian  scholars  who  studied  the  Old 
Testament  at  a  dintbU  remove  from  the  original — in  Latin  versions 
of  the  Greek— made  a  fresh  Latin  translation  direct  from  the 
Hebrew  text  then  received  among  the  Jews.  It  is  only  in  accord- 
ance with  what  constantly  recurs  in  the  history  of  Biblical 
criticism  that  this  effort  to  approximate  to  the  truth  oiet  at  first 


with  considerable  opposition,  and  was  for  a  tiiBe  ffcgaided  even  by 
Augustine  as  dangerous.  Subsequently,  however,  this  venkM  of 
Jerome  (the  Vulgate)  became  the  basis  of  Western  Biblical 
scholarship.  Henceforward  the  Westem  Chntdk  suffered  botk 
from  the  corruptions  in  theofiidal  Hebrew  text  and  also  froo  the 
fact  that  it  worked  from  a  version  and  not  from  the  original,  fort 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  rare  imleed  among  Chiistianacfaolais 
between  the  time  of  Jerome  and  the  16th  century. 

But  if  the  use  of  versions,  or  of  an  uncritical  text  of  the 
original,  was  one  condition  unfavourable  to  criticisni,  another 
that  was  not  less  serious  waa  the  dominance  over  both  Jews  and 
Christians  of  unsound  methods  of  interpretatkni — legal  or 
dogmatic  or  allegorical  The  influence  of  these  caa  be  inoed  is 
early  as  the  Greek  version  (3rd  century  BlC  said  later);  alle- 
gorical interpretation  is  omspicuous  in  the  Alexaadriaa  }emUk 
scholar  Philo  (f.s.)*  >t  may  be  seen  In  many  .New  TcstasKsi 
mterpreutions  of  the  Old  Testament  (e.g.  GaL  iu.  16,  hr.  at-31). 
found  a  clsssiciil  exponent  In  Origen,  and.  In  spite  of  tlie  oppon- 
tion  of  the  school  of  Antiodi,  pre-eminently  of  llModaR  (d. 
AJ>.  438),  maintained  its  power  virtually  unbroken  down  to  the 
Reformation.  It  is  true  that  even  by  the  most  thoran^b-gaisg 
allegorists  the  literal  sense  of  Soiptuie  was  not  openly  sad 
entirely  disregarded,  but  the  Very  fact  that  the  stndy  of  Hebeev 
was  never  more  than  exceptional,  and  so  eady  ceased  to  be 
cultivated  at  all,  is  eloquent  of  mdiiBrerence  to  the  origSnal  Etenl 
sense,  and  the  very  principle  of  the  many  "***"«'*f  inherent  is 
the  sacred  writings  was  hostile  to  sound  interpretatioD;  greater 
importance  was  attached  to  the  "  deeper  *'  or  "  hidden  "  sesnes. 
t.e.  to  the  various  unreal  interpretations,  and  when  the  liteal 
sense  conflicted  with  the  dogmas  or  tradition  of  the  Qnrch  ia 
validity  was  wh<my  denied.  The  extraordinary  ambiguity  aad 
uncertainty  which  allegorical  interpretation  tacitly  ascribttl  to 
Scripture,  and  the  ease  with  which  heretical  as  wdl  as  orthodoK 
teaching  could  be  represented  as  **  hidden  "  under  the  litaal 
sense,  was  early  perceived,  but  instead  of  this  leadmg  to  any  icsJ 
check  on  even  wild  subjectivity  in  interpretation  and  »*«i^*«'-* 
on  reaching  the  literal  sense,  it  created  an  onunons  principle  thst 
maintained  much  of  its  influence  kmg  after  the  sapetaacy  of 
allegorism  was  overthrown.  This  is  the  princqile  that  al 
interpretation  of  Scripture  must  be  acoocding  to  the  Rttdt 
fidei — that  all  interpretation  which  makes  ScxipCure  **^***^*^'*  or 
offend  the  traditions  of  the  Church  »  wrong. 

The  s|Mrit  and  the  age  of  humanism  and  the  RcConoatiaB 
effected  and  witnessed  important  devdopments  in  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  was  still  long  before  any  oonsidaafcle 
results  were  achieved;  but  in  various  ways  the  dofpnadc  sad 
traditional  treatment  of  Scripture  was  underanned;  the  «i? 
was  opened  for  a  more  real  and  historical  t^^^HimL  It  mnst 
suffice  to  refer  briefly  to  two  points. 

t.  Ignoranoe  gave  place  to  knowledge  of  the  laanages  ia  whkh 
the  01 J  Testament  was  written.    In  IS06  the  diatiinmfaed  hiaaasist. 

iohann  Reuchlin,  who  had  bmm  the  study  of  ^Mvnr  yaOtet  x 
ewish  teacher  about  149a,  pobtuhed  a  work  entitled  Do  Kadame»At 
tebraicis  containiitf  a  Hebrew  lexioon  aod  a  Hebrew  grusaor. 
In  1501  Konrad  Penikan  (Pdlicanus).  whoK  study  of  Hdbrv  ts^i 
profited  from  intercourK  with  Reuchlin,  had  puhHthed  a  brief 
mtroduction  to  the  langua^  la  1514  the  Compioieuian  ^BtrgaR 
began  to  be  printed  and  m  tSM  was  published.  Varioos  jmii 
editrans  of  the  Hebiew  Bible  had  alf^dy  been  prinietf—ia  ovt 
since  1477,  entire  since  1488:  but  this  work  cooitaifled  the  test 
Christian  edition  of  the  text.  Certainly  the  edican  <Sd  aot  imxai 
hereby  to  exalt  the  original  above  the  versioni:  for  they  pUeed  the 
Vulgate  in  the  centre  of  the  page  with  the  Hdxrw  oa  cmt  mk, 
the  Greek  on  the  other,  ijt.  as  they  themselves  nph^ned  iL  tbe 
Roman  Church  between  the  synagogue  aad  the  Greek  ChaRh.  a» 
Christ  crucified  between  two  thieves.  Yet  even  so  the  twUi-iriia 
of  the  Hebrew  text  by  Christian  scholars  marks  an  imponaat  aayr: 
henceforth  the  study  of  the  original  enters  iacreaaingly  into  Ckicaaa 
BiUical  achoUrship;  it  alreaidy  underlay  the  tiaaslatiaat  «fc«^ 
form  ao  striking  a  feature  of  the  16th  century  Lather^  Cerwaa 
version  (Penuteuch.  1523)  and  Tyndalc's  Ei^ish  yfrtmrn  (PMa- 
teuch,  I  sjo)  were  both  made  from  the  Hebicw.  At  first,  nd  larieBd 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  iTth  oentury.  Jewish  tfaditiaea  sad 
methoda  in  the  atudy  of  Hebrew  dominated  Chriatiaa  acb^n: 
but  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  the  study  of  other  Scaaitir  taa- 
guages  (Miened  up  that  comparative  Knguiatic  acndy 
systematoed  and  brought  nearer  to  pcffsctioa  ia  cha  I9ih 
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text  and  the  Septtuigint,  the  Hebrew  text  and  New  Testament 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 

In  order  that  the  principles  already  perceived  by  Capellus 
might  be  satisfactorily  applied  in  establishing  a  critical  text, 
many  things  were  needed;  for  example,  a  complete  collation 
of  existing  MSS.  of  the  Jewish  text  and  of  the  Samaritan  text 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  establishing  of  a  critical  text  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  a  careful  study  of  the  several  versions  directed  to  determin- 
ing when  real  variants  are  implied  and  what  they  are.  Some  of 
this  work  has  been  accomplished:  much  of  it  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Hebrew  MSS.  were  collated  by  Kennicott  and  de  Rossi 
at  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century,  with  sufficient  thoroughness 
to  justify  the  important  conclusion  that  all  existing  MSS. 
reproduce  a  single  recension.  The  Samaritan  MSS.  are  still 
very  imperfectly  collated;  the  same  is  true  of  the  Syriac  and 
other  versions  except  the  Septuagint.  In  regard  to  the  Septua- 
gint,  though  the  work  b  by  no  means  complete,  much  has  been 
done.  For  collection  of  material  the  edition  of  Holmes  and 
Parsons  (Oxford,  179^1827),  with  its  magnificent  critical 
apparatus,  is  pre-eminent;  the  preparation  of  a  similar  edition, 
on  a  rather  smaller  scale  but  embodying  the  results  of  fresh  and 
more  careful  collation,  was  subsequently  undertaken  by  Cam- 
bridge scholars.*  These  editions  furnish  the  material,  but  neither 
attempts  the  actual  construction  of  a  critical  text  of  the  version. 
Some  important  contributions  towards  a  right  critical  method 
of  using  the  material  collected  have  been  made — in  particular 
by  Lagarde,  who  has  also  opened  up  a  valuable  line  of  critical 
work,  along  which  much  remains  to  be  done,  by  his  restoration 
of  the  Ludanic  recension,  one  of  the  three  great  recensions  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Old  Testament  which  obtained  currency 
at  the  dose  of  the  3rd  and  beginning  of  the  4th  centuries  A.o. 

More  espedally  since  the  time  of  Capellus  the  value  of  the 
Septuagint  for  correcting  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  recognized; 
but  it  has  often  been  used  uncritically,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
Hebrew  text  underlying  it  in  comparison  with  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  MSS.,  though  still  perhaps  most  generally  under- 
estimated, has  certainly  at  times  been  exaggerated. 

It  has  only  been  possible  here  to  indicate  in  the  briefest  way 
what  is  involved  in  the  collection  and  critical  sifting  of  the 
c^MuKMoi  **'*'^*  evidence  for  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
cutkiam,  ^^^  much  of  the  work  has  been  done  and  how  much 
remains;  and  with  equal  brevity  it  must  suffice  to 
indicate  the  position  which  faces  the  textual  critic  when  all 
that  can  be  done  in  this  way  has  been  done.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  recover  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  Greek 
version  was  made,  it  is  possible  to  recover  a  form  of  the  Hebrew 
text  current  about  280  B.C.  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch,  some 
time  before  100  B.C.  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  By  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  MSSb  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recover  the  recension  which  with  few  and  unimportant 
variants  they  have  perpetuated,  and  which  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  differing  but  slightly  from  the  text  current  and  offid- 
ally  established  before  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  aj>.  By 
a  comparison  of  these  two  lines  of  evidence  we  can  approximate 
to  a  text  current  about  300  b.c.  or  later;  but  for  any  errors 
which  had  entered  into  the  common  source  of  these  two  forms 
of  the  text  we  possess  no  documentary  means  of  detection 
whatsoever.  The  case  then  stands  thus.  Except  by  the  obviously 
absurd  assumption  of  the  infallibility  of  copyists  for  the  centuries 
before  c.  300  b.c.,  we  cannot  escape  the  condusion  that  errors 
lurk  even  where  no  variants  now  exist,  and  that  snck  errors  can 
be  corrected,  if  at  att,  only  by  conjectural  emendation.  The  dangers 
of  conjectural  emendation  are  well  known  and  apparent;  large 
numbers  of  such  emendations  have  been  iU-advised;  but  in  the 
case  of  many  passages  the  only  alternative  for  the  textual  critic 
who  is  at  once  competent  and  honest  is  to  offer  such  emendations 
or  to  indicate  that  such  passages  are  corrupt  and  the  means  of 
restoring  them  lacking. 

Conjectural  emendations  were  offered  by  Capellus  in  the 
17th,  and  by  scholars  such  as  C.  F.  Houbigant,  Archbishop 

;  Tk*  Old  Testament  m  Creek,  by  A.  E.  Brooke  and  N.  McLean, 
vol.  L  pt.  I  (1906) 


Seeker,  Bishop  Lowth  and  J.  D.  MichacUs  in  the  iftth  cntny 
Some  of  these  have  approved  themsdves  to  saoccsttve  gewax- 
tions  of  scholars,  who  have  also  added  Urgdy  to  the  store  of  sach 
suggestions,  conjectural  emendation  has  been  carried  fnrtbest 
by  upholders  of  particuUr  metrical  theories  (such  as  Bkkdi 
and  Duhm)  which  do  not  acconunodate  themselves  «dl  to  the 
existing  text,  and  by  T  K.  Cbeyne  (in  Critica  BiUica,  1903). 
whose  restorations  resting  on  a  dubious  theory  of  Hebcev  hisioiy 
have  met  with  little  approval,  though  his  negative  critkisB 
of  the  text  is  often  keen  and  suggestive. 

A  modd  of  the  application  of  the  various  lesuiuies  of  OU 
Testament  textual  criticism  to  the  restoration  of  the  text  is 
C  H.  Comill's  Das  Buckdes  PropkelenEiecki€l{i986):  oatstaad- 
ing  examples  of  important  qrstematic  critical  notes  are  J.  WcB- 
hausen's  Der  Text  der  BiUker  ScmueKs  (1871)  and  S.  R.  Drivel 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (1890).  Haupt*s 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  edited  by  vaiioos  scbobrs, 
was  designed  to  present,  when  complete,  a  critical  text  of  the 
entire  Old  Testament  with  critical  notes.  The  results  of  tcxt&al 
criticism,  induding  a  considerable  number  of  oonjectutal  cmeBd- 
ations,  are  sucdnctly  presented  in  Kittd's  BibUa  HebrokM 
(1906),  but  the  text  here  printed  is  the  ordiaaiy  llassocetic 
(vocalised)  text.  The  valuable  editions  of  the  CMd  TestaBKSi 
by  Baer  and  Delitzsch,  and  by  Ginsburg,  o»tain  ortticof  texts 
of  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  neoes- 
sarily  uncritical  texts  of  the  Hebrew  (Md  Testament  itself:  ii 
lies  entirdy  outside  thdr  scope  to  give  or  even  to  ooosider  the 
evidence  which  exists  for  correcting  the  obvious  entm  in  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  as  recdved  and  perpetuated  by  tfae 
Jewish  interpreters.  See  also  the  authorities  mcntiooed  in  the 
following  section.  (G.  B.  G.*) 

4.  HigJUr  Criticism. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  growth  of  litcniy  and  kis- 
toric  criticism,  which  constitute  the  Higher  Criticism  as  afatady 
explained.  Down  to  the  Reformation  oonditions  were  on- 
favourable  to  such  criticism;  the  prevailing  dogmatic  use  d 
Scripture  gave  no  occasion  for  inquiry  into  the  hnnaa  oxigiss 
Of  into  the  real  purport  and  character  of  the  several  books. 
Neverthdess  we  find  some  qwradic  and  tentative  critical  effvts 
or  questions.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  made  wfii'i 
the  Church — a  significant  indication  of  the  advaae  effect  of 
the  conditions  within,  the  Neo-platonbt  philosoplier  Porpli3FTy' 
in  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  untrammelled  by  church  txaditioo  and 
methods,  antldpated  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  impOTtaat 
condusions  of  modem  critidsm:  he  detected  the  Latutienaeas 
of  the  traditional  ascription  of  Danid  to  the  Jewish  captivity 
in  Babylon  and  discerned  that  the  real  period  of  its  oompositkia 
was  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  four  centories  later,  la  the 
mind  even  of  Augustine  {Locutio  im  Jos.  tL  »$)  qnrstions  wete 
raised  by  the  occurrence  of  the  formula  '*  until  this  day  **  ia 
Jos.  iv.  9,  but  were  stilled  by  a  nther  clever  though  wroeg  use 
of  Jos.  vi.  25;  Abdard  {Heloissae  Problema,  zK.)  romidrrt  the 
problem  whether  the  namtive  of  Moses's  death  in  DeoL  cnofamt 
a  prophecy  by  Moses  or  is  the  work  of  another  and  later  wriier. 
while  the  Jenridi  scholar  Ibn  Ezra  (Abenesra),  in  a  cryptic  note 
on  DeuL  i.  i,  which  has  been  often  quoted  of  late  yean,  gathos 
together  several  indications  that  point,  as  he  ai^ears  toperoere. 
to  the  post-Mosaic  origin  cl  the  Pentateuch.  Eves  rarer  tkta 
these  rare  perceptions  of  the  evidence  of  the  qnmu  hritiwinl 
books  to  their  origin  are  such  half-perceptions  of  the  Etervy 
origin  of  the  prophetical  books  as  b  betrayed  by  Ibn  Eaca,  vho 
appears  to  question  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  Is.  sL-lxvL,  sad 
by  Photius,  patriarch  of  (Constantinople  in  the  9th  oentsiy. 
who,  accordiing  to  Diestd  {Gesck.  des  A.  T.,  169),  xmises  thcqocs- 
tion  why  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  containing  the  inssgcial 
vision,  does  not  stand  at  the  hepnning  of  the  book. 

Even  after  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformatioo  trsJtiM 
continued  influential.  For  though  the  Reformer  vcre  critical 
of  the  authority  of  ecdesiaattfal  tradition  in  tb^  matiff  «f 

*  His  aminients  are  stated  briefly  (and  ia  oider  to  be  eefaied}  W 
Jerome  in  his  coaunentary  00  DmtteL 
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die  Inteipretatioii  and  use  of  Scripture,  tliey  tmn  not  im- 
mediately interested  in  literary  and  historical  criticism,  nor  con- 
y^         cemed  to  challenge  the  whole  body  of  traditional  lore 
ifthrmtn.  ^^  these  matters.    At  the  same  time  we  can  see  from 
Luther's  attitude  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers 
(unl^e  that  of  the  ProtesUnt  scholastics  who  came  later) 
admitted  considerable  freedom,  in  particular  with  reference 
to  the  extent  of  the  canon,  but  also  to  several  questions  of 
higher  criticism.    Thus  it  is  to  Luther  a  matter  of  indi£ference 
whether  or  not  Moses  wrote  the  PenUteuch;  the  books  of 
Ckronida  he  definitely  pronounces  less  credible  than  those  of 
Kingi^  and  he  consideni  that  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Hosea  probably  owe  their  present  form  to  later  hands.    Carlstadt 
again  definitely  denied  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
on  the  ground  that  Moses  could  not  have  written  the  account  of 
his  own  death  and  yet  that  Deut.  xxxiv.  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch.    The  later  scholastic  Protestant 
doctrine  of  verbal  infallibility  necessarily  encouraged  critical 
reaction  and  proved  a  widely  extended  retarding  force  far  down 
into  the  xgth  century.    Nevertheless  criticism  advanced  by 
fik)w  degrees  among  individuals,  now  in  the  Roman  Church, 
now  in  the  number  of  those  who  sat  loosely  to  the  restrictions 
of  either  Roman  or  Protestant  authority,  and  now  among 
Protestant  scholars  and  theologians. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  refer  here  even  briefly  to  all  these, 
and  it  may  be  more  useful  to  select  for  somewhat  full  description, 
nobbn,  "  showing  what  could  be  achieved  by,  and  what 
limiutions  beset,  even  a  critical  spirit  in  the  17th 
xntuiy,  the  survey  of  the  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  gjven 
yy  one  such  individual— Thomas  Hobbes  in  his  Leriathan^ 
published  165 x)  c.  xnriii.  As  far  as  possible  this  survey  shall 
)e  cited  verbatim: — 

'*  Who  were  the  original  writers  of  the  several  books  of  Holy 
icripture  has  not  been  made  evident  by  any  sufficient  testimony 
I  other  history,  which  is  the  only  proof  of  matter  of  fact ;  nor  can 
e.  by  any  argument  of  natural  reason:  for  reason  serves  only  to 
onvmce  the  truth,  not  of  fact,  but  of  consequence.  The  ught 
bcrefore  that  must  guide  us  in  this  question,  must  be  that  which 
I  held  out  unto  us  from  the  books  themselves:  and  this  light, 
sough  it  shew  ns  not  the  author  of  every  book,  yet  it  is  not  unusef  ul 
>  give  us  knowledge  of  the  time  wherem  they  were  written." 
"^And  first,  for  the  Pentateuch.  ...  We  read  (Deut  xxxiv.  6) 
iDoerning  (he  sepulchre  of  Moses  '  that  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
•pukhre  tb  this  day  ' :  that  is,  to  the  day  wherein  those  words  were 
ritten.  '  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  these  words  were  written 
ter  hi^  interment.  For  it  were  a  strange  interpretation  to  say 
oaes  f(>a.ke  of  his  own  sepulchre,  though  by  prophecy,  that  it  was 
>t  fotf  nd  to  that  day  wherein  he  was  yet  living.  The  suggestion 
at  (he  last  chapter  only,  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  was  written 
tcT^  is  met  bv  Hobbes  by  reference  to  Gen.  xii.  6  ("  the  Canaanite 
IS  then  in  the  land  ")  and  Num.  xxi.  14  (citation  from  a  book 
af  ing  the  acts  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  and  in  Moab)  and  the  Con- 
xion reached  that  "  the  five  books  of  Mooes  were  written  after 
I  time,  though  how  Ions  after  is  not  so  manifest." 
"  But  though  Moses  did  not  compile  those  books  entirety,  and 
the  form  we  have  them,  yet  he  wrote  all  that  which  he  is  there 
d  to  have  written:  as,  for  example,  the  volume  of  the  Law  " 
itained  "  as  it  seemeth  "  in  Deut.  xi.-xxvii,  "  and  this  is  that  Law* 
ich  .  .  :  having  been  lost,  was  long  time  after  found  again  Jby 
Ikiah  and  seat  to  King  Toaias<2  Kings  xjui.  8)." 
The  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samud  are  proved 'mudh 
er  than  the  times  recordedf  in  them  by  the  numerous  passages 
ich  speak  of  customs,  conditions,  &c.,  remaining  **  unto  this  day." 
1  Judzes  in  particular  by  xviii.  30.  **  where  it  said  that '  Jonathan 
I  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of  the 
•tivity  of  the  land.*  " 

\a  for  Kings  and  Chronides,  "  besides  the  places  whkh  mention 
h  monuments  as,  the  writer  saith,  remained  till  his  own  days  " 
>bbes  here  cites  thirteen  from  Kings,  two  from  Chron.),  "  it  is 
umcnt  sufficient  that  they  were  written  after  the  captivity  in 
>yIon,  that  the  history  of  them  is  continued  till  that  tune.  For 
facts  registered  are  uways  more  ancient  than  the  register;  and 
:h  more  ancient  than  such  books  as  make  mention  wand  quote 
register,  as  these  books  do  in  divers  places." 
Izra  and  Nehemiah  were  written  after,  Esther  during,  or  after, 
captivity :  Job,  which  is  not  a  history  but  a  philosophical  poem, 
in  uncertain  date.  The  Psalms  were  written  mostly  bv  David, 
**  acme  of  them  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  as  the  137th 

In  what  follows  the  actual  quotations  are  from  his  Engluh  work ; 
le  of  the  aummsrics  take  account  of  cho  brief  capaasioits  in  Us 
r  Latin  versioa 


and  126th,  whereby  it  ts  manifest  that  the  psalter  was  compiled 
and  put  into  the  form  It  now  hath,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon."  The  compilation  of  Proverbs  is  later  than  any  of  those 
whose  proverbs  are  therein  contained ;  but  Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles 
are  wholly  Solomon's  except  the  titles.  There  is  little  noticeable  in 
Hobbes'  dating  of  the  prophets,  though  he  considers  it  "  not  appar- 
ent "  whether  Amos  wrote,  as  well  as  composed,  his  prophecy,  or 
whether  Jeremiah  and  the  other  prophets  of  the  time  of  Josiab 
and  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai  and  2ochariah,  who  lived  in  the  cap- 
tivtty,  edited  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  them.  He  concludes :  "But 
considering  the  inscriptions,  or  titles  of  their  books,  it  is  manifest 
enough  that  the  whole  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament  was  set  forth 
in  the  form  we  have  it  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  and  before  the  time  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus." 

Except  in  strangely  making  Zephaniah  contemporary  with 
Isaiah,  Hobbes'  conclusions,  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the 
traditional  views,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  more  thorough 
criticism  of  subsequent  scholars.  But  apart  from  the  special 
conclusions,  the  opening  and  closing  considerations  contain  dear 
and  important  statements  which  still  hold  good.  .No  fresh 
discoveries  since  the  time  of  Hobbes  have  f  urnbhed  any  "  testi- 
mony of  other  history  "  to  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament:  this  must  still  be  determined  by  the  statements 
and  internal  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  and  a  deeper 
criticism  has  given  to  the  final  consideration  that  the  Old 
Testament  received  its  present  form  after  the  Exile  a  far  greater 
significance  than  Hobba  perhaps  guesused. 

But  the  limitations  of  Hobbes'  literary  criticism  judged  from 
our  present  standpoint  are  great  Tlie  considerations  from 
which  he  acutely  and  accurately  drews  far-reaching  and -im- 
portant conclusions  might  be  suggested  by  a  very  superficial 
examination  of  the  literature;  they  involve,  for  examiple,  no 
special  philological  knowledge.  The  eflca  of  a  deeper  criticism 
has  been  (a)  to  give  a  more  powerful  support  to  some  of  Hobbes' 
conclusions;  (6)  to  show  that  works  ie.g.  Ecclesiastes)  whose 
traditional  antiquity  is  left  unquestioned  by  him  are  in  reality 
of  far  more  recent  origin;  (c)  to  eliminate  the  earlier  sources 
or  elements  in  the  writings  which  Hobbes  was  content  to  date 
mainly  or  as  a  whole  by  their  latest  elements  (e.g.  Pentateuch, 
Judges,  Kings),  and  thus  to  give  to  these  earlier  sources  an 
historical  value  higher  than  that  which  would  be  safely  attri- 
buted to  them  as  indistinguishable  parts  of  a  late  compilation. 

Hobbes  argues  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch  that  two  authors 
are  distinguishable — ^Moses  and  a  much  later  compiler  and 
editor.  Spinoza,  whose  conclusions  in  his  Tractatus  thet4ogic<^ 
palUicus  (167 1),  c.  viii.  ix.,  had  in  general  niuch  in  common  with 
Hobbes,  drew  attention  in  particular  to  the  confused  mixture 
of  law  and  narrative  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  occurrence  of 
duplicate  narratives  and  duronological  incongruities.  Father 
Simon  in  his  Histoire  critique  du  Vieux  Testament  (1682)  also 
argues  that  the  Pentateuch  is  the  work  of  more  than  one  author, 
and  makes  an  important  advance  towards  a  systematic  analysis 
of  the  separate  elements  by  observing  that  the  style  varies, 
being  sometimes  very  curt  and  sometimes  very  copious  "  al- 
though the  variety  of  the  matter  does  not  require  it"  But 
none  of  these  makes  any  attempt  to  cany  throui^  a  continuous 
analysis. 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  is  that  of  a  French  Catholic 
physidan,  Jean  Astruc  In  a  work  published  anonymously  in 
X753  under  the  title  of  Conjectures  sur  Us  mimoires 
originaux  dont  U  paroU  que  Moyse  s'est  serti  pour 
composer  le  livre  di  la  Genise,  be  argued  that  in  Genesis  and 
Ex.  L  iL  Moses  had  used  different  doomicnts,  and  that  of  these 
the  two  chief  were  distinguished  by  their  use  of  different  divine 
names — Elohim  and  Yahweh;  by  the  use  of  this  due  he  gave 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  passages  belonging  to  the  several 
documents.  Astruc's  criteria  were  too  slight  to  give  to  aU  the 
details  of  his  analysis  anything  approaching  a  final  analysis; 
but  later  critidsm  has  shown  that  his  criteria,*  so  far  as  they 
went,  were  valid,-  and  his  results,  broadly  speaking,  sound 
though  incomplete:  and,  moreover,  they  have  abtmdantly 
jtistified  his  really  important  fimdamental  theory  that  the 
documents  used  by  the  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been 
inooxpocated  so  much  as  they  lay  before  him  that  we  can  get 
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hii  prcdecnfion:  ind  the  fact  liut  bx  held  to  the  tradjtjoiu] 
(Mtaoic)  origm  of  the  PenlALcucb  may  haw  prevented  him  Irom 
•eeiiig  the  aimilar  (acts  which  wouJd  have  Led  him  to  coDlinue 
bii  analysis  into  the  remaioing  books  o(  the  Pentateuch. 

For  aut>seQuent  devdopmeDts,  and  the  fruitful  remits  of 
applied  to  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
lonot  be  dealt  with  in  any  detail  hcie, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  Bpcdal  aitides  on  the  books  of 
Ihc  Old  Testament. 

The  year  of  the  publicatioD  of  Aitiuc'a  book  law  also  the 
publication  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Dt  saaa  poai  Hibrat4mmi  later 
l^^ff^       Lowth  published  a  new  translation  of  Isaiah  with 

appRclation  ol  tbc  Old  Teslamint  lies  in  his  perception  o(  the 
nature  and  signiEcance  of  parallelism  in  Hebrew  poetry,  In  his 
discernment  of  the  extent  to  which  the  prophetical  books  are 

ejipreasion  of  the  thought  and  emotions  of  a  people — in  a  woid, 
•s  tUtraiurt.    Both  Lowth'i  works  .  ■    ■       ■  ■ 


In  spite  of  these  eaiiier  achievements,  it  £s  J.  G.  Eichhom  who 
has,  not  without  reason,  been  tenned  the  "  founder  of  modem 
2^^j,„^  Old  Testament  ciitidsm."  Certainly  the  publication 
of  his  EinliiluHi  iliamduaim  U  Uu  (Xi  Teitomaitl, 
b  i78o-i;Sj,  is  a  kndmaik  in  the  history  of  Old  Testament 
oilidsm.  An  intimate  friend  of  Herder,  himself  keenly  interested 
in  liteiatun,  he  naturally  enough  treaU  the  Old  Tcstamcnl  as 
litentun — like  Lowth,  but  more  thoroughly:  and,  ai  an 
.Oriental  scholar,  he  treats  it  as  an  Oriental  literature.  In  both 
respects  he  was  to  be.  widely  foUowed.  His  IntrodMc^on,  con- 
listing  of  three  closely  packed  volumes  dealing  with  textual 
as  well  as  liteiaiy  Criticism,  Is  the  first  comprehenslin  Otatment 
of  theentireOldTeiUmentasUterature.  Much  of  the  voluminous 
detailed  work  in  this  and  otbei  works  is  aaturaliy  enough 
pRjviuonal,  but  in  Ihe  Intrtduaieii  there  ernose  moat  of  the 
broad  condusions  of  liteiary  criticism  (sometime!  lncom|dete} 
which,  after  more  than  a  century  ol  keen  examination  by  icholan 
unwilling  to  admit  them,  have  passed  by  more  or  less  general 

bilities.  With  his  wide  linguistic  knowledge  Eichhom  perceived 
that  the  language  alone  (though  he  also  adduces  other  considera- 
tions) betrays  the  late  origin  of  Ecdesiaslei,  which  he  places  in 
the  Pcnian  Period  (sjS-jji  B.C.);  CattikUs,  too,  preserves 
linguistic  Features  which  are  not  of  the  Solomonic  age.  He 
analyses  sigmEcnnt  stylistic  peculiaritis  such  as  occur,  e.(.,  in 
/joio*  iiiv.-nviL  For  various  reasons  (here  following  Koppe, 
who  just  previotisly  in  additions  to  his  translation  of  Lowtli's 
itaiak  had  ahowQ  himself  Ibe  pioneer  of  the  higher  "criticism  of 
Ihe  book  of  Isaiah)  be  argues  that  "  in  our  fmiak  an  many 
orado  not  the  work  of  this  piopheL"  In  other  diretiiona  the 
still  powerful  Jnfiuence  <if  tradition  affects  Eichhom.  He 
malntlini  Ihe  etdlic  ori^  of  parts  of  DukuI,  though  he  is 
convinced  (here  again  in  part  by  language)  ol  the  later  origin  of 
other  parta.  Hii  Peniateuchal  criticism  is  limited  by  the 
tradition  of  Mosaic  authorship:  but  even  wEtliln  these  limits 
he  adiieves  much.  He  carries  through,  as j^stme  had  done,  the 
analysis  of  Gtntsii  into  [primarily]  two  documents;  he  draws 
the  distinction  between  the  Priests'  Code,  of  the  middle  books  of 
tbe  Pentateuch,  and  Dettlerentmy,  the  people's  law  book;  and 
admits  that  even  the  books  iliat  follow  Genesis  consist  of  diHerent 
documents,  many  incomplete  and  (rnpnentary  (whence  the 
theory  became  known  as  the  "  Fragnient-hypothais  "],  but  all 
the  work  of  Moses  and  tome  of  his  contemporaries. 

Other  literary  critia  of  the  same  period  or  a  little  later  are 
Alet.  Geddd,  a  Scottish  Calbolic  priest,  who  pmjected,  and 


not  two,  as  Astmc  and  Eichbota  had  tnoiectucd;  ud  J.  S, 
Vater,  Iheeiaboratorof  Lhe"  Fcagmenl-hypolbais." 

But  the  next  distinct  stage  is  Racked  wben  we  (not  to  Dt 
Wette,  whose  contributions  to  BibJit^  learninf  wvn  miay  sad 
varied,  but  who  was  preeminent  in  AuUnfof  rjiruifiL  ^^^^ 
He  carried  criticism  beyond  litenuy  aoalywJ  sod 
literary  appredatlon  to  the  task  of  delettninijig  Ihe  worth  ol  tb 
documents  as  records,  the  validity  of  the  evideore.  His  pcoiIoE 
qualitiea  were  con^cuous  in  hit  early  and  eneeedingly  itJoFDIul 
work— the  BtiltBtt  *•"  Eirdritmi  in  doi  ^llc  Tcsltmal  li&A- 
1S07).  In  the  introducrion  to  voL  ii.  be  carefully  aailyio  Ihc 
prina[^  of  sound  historical  method  and  the  aaeatisb  d  i 
trustworthy  historical  record.  Tbae  principlea  he  apftd  u 
the  Old  Testament,  findy  to  the  SmiIi  «/  Omido,  ud  Ibn 
to  the  Pentateuch.  The  untruatwotthinesa  of  Ckrewida-^ 
biieSy  admitted  by  Luther — he  ptnved  in  detail,  aid  ■>  doral 
the  way  for  that  truer  view  of  the  history  and  reltgioD  of  Isnd 
which  the  treatment  of  CkrnUda  as  a  trustworthy  recnd  (4  ibi 
past  hopelcisly  obscured.  In  the  oritidini  of  Ihc  PuUUiik 
his  moat  Influential  and  enduring  contributiom  to  ottidsa  m 
his  proof  that  DaOtraumj  is  a  wort:  of  Ihe  7th  ceatuty  s.c,  ud 
his  inablencs  that  the  theory  of  the  Mosaic  origiit  nl  all  ibc 
institutions  desoibed  In  the  Pentateuch  is  incoopaiible  litb  Ibe 
history  of  Ixrad  as  described  In  Ibe  historical  books,  Juditi, 
SamadliiKiHtt. 

Strong  b  historical  of  tidsm,  De  Wette  was  weak  la  hiilorkil 
construction.  But  what  he  failed  to  give,  EwaM  npiilJci!,  ai 
if  mon  ol  De  Wetle'a  than  of  Ewald's  work  alill  studs      g,^ 

fact  that  In  hbtory  negative  aitkasm  is  Hirer  than  {bbox 
constnictlon.  But  Ewald's /Tufary  ef  Mi  f  offcaf /iro>J(iStr 
1S59)  Wll  the  first  gnat  attempt  to  synthase  the  nsslli  i' 
ctitidim  and  to  pnaent  the  hlstciy  of  Isad  as  ■  gnat  ccalit;  i 
the  past.  By  tbc  force  of  his  wide  '""■"■g  and  tvo  sure  of  la 
pernaallly,  Ewald  exerdsed  for  long  an  aD-pemdiig  tad 
almoal  Imiistible  Inflnenct.  He  doaes  me  epoch  d  Old  Tsu- 
menl  oitldim;  by  his  faiflua»  he  retards  the  devdopisnt  i 
the  aaX.    Before  pasting  10  the  new  epodi  it  Brnai  »fia  K> 

and  Ewald,  which  aaaisled  a  aonndo  exegni  and  lo  secuRd  In 
later  ctidAm  a  moie  stable  baaia. 

The  next  stage  biingi  us  to  the  critical  ihcsnesorcoBduiaos 
whidi  at  first  gradually  and  then  rapidly,  in  ^itt  cd  the  keesa 
oitidsms  directed  against  th^D  both  \fy  those  who  ^.^. 
dung  mon  or  leaa  completely  lo  fadilioa  and  by  tkc  g,^ 
repcesentativca  of  the  earlier  critical  ichocd,  (imcd 
increasing  acceptance,  until  to-day  they  ^nunstr  OU  TesIanicDk 
study.  Tlie  hlstoiico-ciitlcal  itaiting^Hiat  d  fhe  HBrraal 
was  really  fnmished  by  De  Wette:  bot  ii  was  Viike  who,  ia 
his  BOIiicii  TJmUtla  wititiatkofilia  i^ialM  (>>}!)<  "^ 
bnnight  out  its  essent^  character.  TIa  riinlainalal|<iiiliiri-r 
of  tbe  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  b  a  tiitiiia  d  wtotn  1 
supreme  in  toael— it*  religion,  and  that  it  haa  ladoBt  P™™ 
a  tme  annedalion  of  this  by  showing  that,  Ot  al  Eviag  tad 
life-giving  iyitemi  of  UMMighl,  belie:!  and  imclice;  tte  i^a^ 
Israel  wii  nibject  to  devdopntent.  It  teiaed  <b  tke  pnfnK 
element,  aibd  not  the  trrmmiiil.  aa  contaiainc  what  ii  laa  nriiT 
and  unique  In  tbe  religion  of  InacL  Is  GKniy  ai»i|B  J^ 
fundamental  tbeda,  itsted  indepoidently  ol  VaOe  aad  la  ue 
sane  yeai  by  George  in  Dk  atlaim  Jaiiatm  ft*.  •■  ".* 
itidpated  by  Reuaa,  who  in  iB]i  "ti  maistiiM*'" 


Law  and  the  Fsabns  more  recent  than  both,  ii  that  tk  dira» 
lotfcal  order  of  the  three  main  sources  of  the  Hentesda  I|'  ik 
prophetic  narrative*  (JE),  (a)  DealenHuaiy.  U  ^^"^ 
Code  (P),  the  last  being  post-Eiilic.  TMs  eath^  f«^  ~ 
prevading  view  that  F  with  its  exact  dctiifa  aal  *^™^ 
Otranonitl  and  facodoUliyitem  wa*  atgocetheaifiaipo'" 
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»r  thft  P^Uleacfa  and  Oie  Cfwidsekr^  or  fomidAtioirot  tile 
irhole— ft  view  Uut  was  maintained  by  Ewald  and,  though  with 
very  important  modi&cations,  to  the  ]asf  by  A.  Dillmann  (d. 
1894).  Inherent  in  this  view  of  religious  development  and  the 
new  critical  position  wexe  £ir>icaching  changes  in  the  litetaxy, 
liistorica]  and  religtous  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament:  these 
lave  been  gradually  rendered  clear  as  the  fundamental  positions 
m  which  they  Test  have  been  secured  1^  tha  manifold  work  of 
wo  generations  of  scholars. 

Nearly  a  generation  passed  before  Vatke's  point  of  view  gained 
iny  considerable  number  of  adherents.  This  is  significant  In 
part  it  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  retarding 
influence  of  the  school  of  Ewald,  but  in  large  part  also 
to  the  fact  that  Vatke,  a  pupO  of  Hegel,  had  developed 
his  theoxy  on  a  priori  grounds  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Hegd'a  philosophy  of  history.  It  was 
nily  after  a  fnah  and  keener  observation  cUfods  that  the  new 
heoiy  made  rapid  progress.  For  that,  when  it  came,  much  was 
lue  to  the  work  of  Graf  (a  pupil  of  Reuss,  whose  GesckkkUicke 
Slicker  dci  Alien  TeslameiOs  appeared  in  1866);  to  the  Dutch 
cbolar  Kuenen,  who,  starting  from  the.  earlier  criticism,  came 
tver  to  the  new,  made  it  the  basis  of  his  Religion  of  Israel  (1869- 
870),  ft  masterly  work  and  a  model  of  sound  method,  and 
ontinued  to  support  it  by  a  long  series  of  critical  essays  in  the 
Vkeologisck  Tijdsckrifl;  and  to  Wellhausen,  who  displayed  an 
mrivalled  combination  of  grasp  of  details  and  power  of  historical 
onstniction:  his  ProUiomena  tur  CescMckU  Israds  was 
niblished  in  1878  and^  tranahited  into  English  In  1885;  the 
tistory  itself,  IsradUiscke  u,jUditcke  CesckicUe,  followed  twenty 
ttas  later,  after  much  further  critical  work  had  been  done  in 
he  meantime.  Not  a  little  also  was  due  to  Colenso  ( Tko  Penta- 
nch  .  .  .  critically  emminoi,  pt.  L,  x86a),  who,  though  he 
ever  entirely  accepted  the  new  position,  contributed  by  his 
earthing  analysis  of  the  unreality  of  P's  narrative  to  the  forma- 
ion  (for  example.  In  the  mind  of  Kuenen)  or  ratification  of  the 
adgment  on  that  work  which  Is  fundamental  to  the  general 
beory. 

Thk  sketch  of  the  critical  movement  has  now  been  brought 
own  to  tbe  point  at  vrbldi  the  comprehensive  conclusions 
hich  still  dominate  Old  Testament  study  gafaied  dear  ex- 
ression  and  were  shown  to  be  drawn  from  the  observation 
f  a  large  body  of  facts.  It  does  not  fall  withhi  the  scope  of 
liis  artide  to  examine  the  validity  of  these  condusions,  nor 
ven  to  notice  the  various  subsidiary  or  consequential  con- 
lusk>ns.  Nor  again  b  it  possible  to  survey  the  more  special 
evelopments  of  literary  criticism  which  have  later  emerged, 
tnongst  which  one  of  the  most  important  has  been  the  radical 
camination  of  the  prophetic  writingi  introduced  and  developed 
Y  (amongst  others)  Stade,  Wellhausen,  Duhm,  Cbeyne.  Marti* 
he  starting-point  of  this  newer  criticism  of  the  prophets  Is 
le  dearer  practical  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  pre-exHic 
rophecy  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  works  of  post-exilic  editora, 
id  that  for  tbe  old  statement  of  tbe  problem  of  the  prophetic 
)oks — ^What  prophedes  or  elements  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
te  rest  are  later  than  these  prophets  ?~is  to  be  substituted 
le  new  critical  question — From  these  post-exilic  collections 
>w  are  the  pre-exilic  elements  to  be  extracted  ?  Bound  up 
ith  this  question  of  literary  criticism  Is  the  very  Important 
lestion  of  the  origin  and  devdopment  of  the  Messianic 
ea. 

But  two  things,  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  criticism  and 
e  relation  of  archaeology  and  criticism,  yet  remain  for  con- 
leration.  in  the  course  of  which  it  will  be  possible  just  to  in- 
cate  some  other  problems  awaiting  solution. 
It  is  one  thing  for  scholars  to  reach  conclusions:  It  is  another 
r  these  conclusions  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  in  the  Churches 
d  over  general  culture.    In  the  i6th  century  we  find  obiter 

■  See  particulariy  B.  Stade.  CtukichU  des  Votkes  Israel  (1887- 
88):  J.  Wellhausen,  Die  Kleinen  PropheUn  (,iSq2):  B.  I.  Duhm. 
taia  (1802):  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Jsaiak 
^95);    K.    Marti,    Jesaja    (1900).   and    Das    Dodekaprofketon 
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dseia  of  the  Reformeii  diaBeAghig  traditional  opinions  on  the 
origin  jmd  character  of  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  xjth  century, 
among  certain  isoUted  scholars,  elementary  critical 
surveys  of  the  whole  fidd,  which  exercised,  however,  no 
extensive  influence.  Nor  was  it  till  late  in  the  i8th  cen- 
tury that  criticism  seriously  challenged  the  dominance 
•of  the  Protestant  scholastic  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  one  hand,  ftnd  the  rough  and  ready,  uncritical  explanations 
or  deinedations  of  the  Rationalists  on  the  other.  But  Eichhorn's 
In^odmdum  appealed  to  more  than  technical  schdaxs:  its  in- 
fluence was  great,  And  from  that  time  forward  criticism  gradually 
or  even  rapidly  extended  its  sway  in  Germany.  Very  different  was 
the  case  in  England;  after  Geddes  and  Lowth,  at  the  dose  of  the 
xSth,  tin  far  down  into  the  19th  century,  the  attitude  even  of 
scholars  (with  rare  exceptions)  was  hostile  to  critical  developments, 
and  no  Independent  critical  work  was  done.  Pusqt  indeed  studied 
under  Eichhom,  and  in  his  Historical  Enquiry  info  tke  probable 
causts'cf  ike  Rationalist  Ckarader  lately  predominant  in  German 
Tkeology  (1828-1830)  speaks  sympathetically  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Reformers  on  the  question  of  Scripttire  and  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  later  Protestant  scholastic  doctrine;  but  even  in  this 
book  he  shows  no  receptivity  for  any  of  the  actual  critical  con- 
dusions of  Eichhom  and  his  successors,  and  subsequently  threw 
the  weight  of  his  learning  against  critical  condusions— notably 
in  his  Commentary  on  Daniel  (1864).  Dean  Stanley  owed  some- 
thing to  Ewald  and  spoke  warmly  of  him,  but  the  Preface  to 
the  History  ef  tke  Jewisk  Cknrck  in  which  he  does  so  bears 
doquent  testimony  to  the  general  attitude  towards  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  In  1863,  of  which  we  have  further  proof  in  the 
almost  unanimous  dbapprobation  and  far-spread  horror  with 
whidi  Colenso's  Pentateuck,  pL  L,  was  met  on  its  publication  in 
the  same  year.  ^ 

From  1869  T.  K.  Chtyat  worked  indefatigably  as  a  resource- 
ful pioneer,  but  for  many  yean,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  temper, 
with  "  extreme  sdf-suppression  "  and  "  willingness  to  concede 
to  tradition  all  that  could  with  any  plausibility  be  conceded  " 
(Cheyne,  Origin  of  tke  Psalter,  p.  15);  more  especially  is  his 
influence  observable  after  1890,  when  he  published  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  the  Ori^'ii  ef  tke  Psalter,  ft  work  of  vast  learning  and 
keen  penetration,  without  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  his  judg- 
ment—always stimulating  to  students  and  fellow^workeis, 
though  by  no  means  always  carrying  large  numbers  with  him. 
From  about  x88o  the  prevailing  temper  had  changed;  within 
a  decade  of  this  date  the  change  had  become  great;  since  then 
the  influence  of  Old  TesUment  criticism  has  grown  with  increased 
acceleration.  The  change  in  the  former  period  with  regard  to 
a  smgle  pobt,  which  a  however  typical  of  many,  is  briefly 
summed  up  by  Dr  Cheyne:  "  In  x88o  it  was  still  a  heresy  to 
accept  with  all  its  consequences  the  plurality  of  authorship  of 
the  Book  of  Isaiah;  in  1890  to  a  growing  school  of  church- 
students  this  has  become  an  indubiuble  fact "  {Origin  of  tke 
Psalter,  xv.).  By  1906  this  plurality  of  authorship  had  become 
almost  a  conunonpUce  of  the  market.  Many,  particularly  of 
Ute,  have  contributed  to  the  wide  distribution,  if  not  of  the 
critical  spirit  itself,  yet  at  least  of  a  knowledge  of  its  condusions. 
To  two  only  of  the  most  influential  is  it  possible  to  make  more 
definite  reference— to  W.  Robertson  Smith  and  S.  R.  Driver. 
From  1875  onwards  Smith  contributed  to  the  9th  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Briiannica  ft  long  scries  of  important  articles, 
which,  together  with  the  artides  of  Cheyne,  Wellhausen  and 
otheis,  made  that  work  an  important  factor  in  the  change 
which  was  to  pass  over  English  thought  in  regard  to  the  Bible; 
hi  1878,  by  his  pleadings  in  the  trial  for  heresy  brought  against 
him  on  the  ground  of  these  articles,  he  turned  a  personal  defeat 
in  the  immediate  issue  into  a  noUble  victory  for  the  cause  which 
led  to  his  condemnation;  and  subsequently  (in  1880),  in  two 
series  of  lectures,  afterwards  published  *  and  widely  read,  he 
gave  a  brilliant,  and,  as  it  proved,  to  a  rapidly  increasing  nur^' 
a  convincing  exposition  of  the  criticism  of  the  literature 
and  religion  of  Israel,  which  was  already  represented  ' 

«  Tke  Old  Testament  in  tke  JemUk  Ckurtk  (tP' 
^  Israel  (188a). 
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by  WeUhaiisen  and  in  Holland  by  Kuenen^  In  1891  D]r  Driver 
published  his  IiUroduaim  to  the  Literatyrt  of  the  Old  Testammi 
(6th  ed.,  1897);  less  popular  in  form  than  Smith's  lectures,  it 
was  a  more  systematic  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whde 
field  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  position 
of  the  author  as  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church  in  succession  to  Pusey,  and  his  well- 
established  reputation  as  a  profoimd  Hebrew  scholar,  com- 
manded wide  attention;  the  qualities  of  the  book  itself— its 
marked  sobriety,  its  careful  discrimination  between  the  differing 
degrees  of  probability  attaching  to  various  conclusions  and 
suggestions,  and  in  general  its  soundness  of  method — rapidly 
extended  the  understanding  of  what  Old  Testament  criticism  is 
and  commanded  acceptance  of  the  well-established  conclusions. 

No  less  rapid  has  bieen  the  change  in  America  during  the  same 
period,  nor  less  numerous  the  scholars  well  equipped  to  pursue 
the  detailed  investigation  involved  in  critical  study  or  those  who 
have  shown  ability  in  popular  presentations  of  the  critical 
standpoint.*  I^-emlnent  amongst  these  is  C.  A.  Briggs,  whose 
influence  has  been  due  in  part  to  a  large  and  varied  body  of 
work  {Biblical  Study,  1883,  and  many  articles  and  volumes 
since)  and  in  part  to  his  organization  of  united  critical,  inter- 
national and  interconfessional  labour,  the  chief  fruits  of  which 
have  been  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  (based  on  Gesenius,  and  edited 
by  F.  Brown,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  scholars, 
S.  R.  Driver  and  himself),  and  the  International  Critical  Com^ 
mentary.  Other  important  works  in  which  English  and  American 
scholars  have  co-operated  are  the  Encydopaedia  Biblica  (1899- 
1903)  and  Hastings'  Bible  Didionary  (1898-1904)— the  latter  less 
radical,  but  yet  on  the  whole  based  on  acceptance  of  the  fimda- 
mental  positions  of  Vatke,  Graf,  WcUhausen.  Between  either 
of  these  and  Smith's  Diaionary  of  the  Bible  (1863)  yawns  a  great 
gulf.  Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  sketch,  here  the  special 
growth  of  criticism  In  other  countries,  such  as  France,  where 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Renan  was  in  part  devoted  to  the  Old 
Testament,  or  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  pos- 
sesses in  Pdre  Lagrange,  for  example,  a  deservedly  influential 
critical  scholar,  and  in  the  Repue  Bibligue  an  organ  which  devotes 
much  attention  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Rapid  and  extensive  as  has  been  the  spread  of  critical  methods, 
there  have  not  been  lacking  anticritica.  Many  of  these  have 
been  not  only  apologetic,  but  unscholarly;  that  is,  however,  not 
the  case  with  all.  In  Dr  James  Orr's  learned  work,  Tke  Problem 
of  tke  Old  Testament  considered  tnth  reference  to  Recent  Criticism 
(1906),  the  author's  chief  aim  is  to  prove  insecure  the  fundamental 
positions  of  the  now  dominant  school  of  criticism. 

In  view  of  extensive  misconception  occasioned  by  many  of  these 
aniicritica,  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  terms  like  "  criticism," 
**  higher  criticism,"  "  critics  "  are  often  loosely  used:  criticism 
b  a  method,  its  results  are  many.  Again,  many  of  the  results 
or  conclusions  of  criticism  are  mutually  independent,  while 
others  are  interrelated  and  depend  for  their  validity  on  the 
validity  of  others.  For  example,  among  the  generally  or  largely 
accepted  critical  conclusions  are  these:  (z)  Moses  is  not  the 
author  of  the  whole  Pentateuch;  (a)  Isaiah  is  not  the  author 
of  Is.  xI.-lxvL;  (3)  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  in  the  and 
century  b.c;  (4)  'the  Priestly  Code  is  post-exilic;  (5)  most 
of  the  Psalms  are  post-exilic  Npw  i,  a,  3  are  absolutely 
independent — if  x  were  proved  false,  a  and  3  wotdd  still  stand; 
and  so  with  a  and  3;  so  also  a  and  3  could  be  proved  false 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  validity  of  4.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  i  were  disproved,  4  would  immediately  fall  through, 
and  the  strength  of  5  would  be  weakened  (as  it  would  also  by  the 
disproof  of  a),  because  the  argument  for  the  date  of  many  Psalms 
is  derived  from  religious  ideas  and  the  significance  of  these 
varies  greatly  according  as  the  Priestly  Code  is  held  to  be  early 
or  late.  In  view  of  the  number  of  critical  conclusions  and 
the  mutual  independence  of  many  of  them,  *'  higher  criticism  " 

*  For  details  see  an  article  in  the  Zeitsckr.  fUr  d.  altUst.  Wissen- 
uhafl  for  1889,  pp.  246-303,  on  "  Alttestamentliche  Studien  in 
Amerika,"  by  G.  F.  Moore,  who  has  himself  since  done  much  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  critical  work. 


can  only  be  vverthrown  by  proving  the  applkation  of 
to  the  Old  Testament  to  be  in  itself  unlawful,  or  else  by  provn« 
the  falseness  or  incondusiveneas  of  all  its  rnutoally  ladepesifeBt 
judgments  one  by  one.    On  examination,  the  aatbon  of  meI»> 
critica  are  generally  found  to  disown,  tacitly  or  openly,  the  fixst 
of  these  alternatives;  for  example,  I^f.  Sayce,  who  freqnestly 
takes  the  field  against  the  "  higher  criticism,"  and  denies,  without, 
however,  disproving,  the  validity  of  the  literary  analysis  of  the 
Hexateuch,  nevertheless  himself  asserts  that  **  no  one  can  study 
the  Pentateuch  .  .  .  without  perceiving  that  it  is  a  com- 
pilation, and  that  its  author,  or  authois,  has  made  vm  of  a 
large  variety  of  older  materials,"  and  that  "  it  has  prbfaahly 
received  its  final  shape  at  the  hands  of  Ezra  "  {Eariy  History 
of  tke  Hebrews,  ng  and  X34)«    This  is  significant  cnoosh;  PkoC 
Sayce,  the  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  of  the  "  anti-critia,* 
does  not  really  reocci4>y  the  position  of  the  "  able  mad  pioes 
men  "  of  the  mid-x9th  centuzy,  to  whom  "  even  to  %peak  of  aaj 
portion  of  the  Bible  as  a  history  "  waa  "  an  outxage  iqKiii  icIigKB  " 
(Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Preface);  theae  may  still  have  pins, 
but  they  have  no  longer  scholarly  sucoesson.    Pxof.  Saytc 
travels  farther  back,  it  is  true,  but  on  critical  lines:  be  ahandniw 
the  Pentateuchal  criticism  of  the  aoth  centmy,  to  noccapy  the 
critical  position  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza  and  Simon  in  the  17th  cestuiy 
— whether  reasonably  or  not  must  here  be  left  an  open  qoestiaaL 

Briefly,  in  conclusion,  it  remains  to  consider  the 
Archaeol(^  to  Criticism,  partly  because  it »  frequently 
asserted  in  the  loose  language  just  dtscmsed  that 
Archaeology  has  overthrown  Criticism,  or  in  par- 
ticular the  "hi^r  criticism,"  and  partly  because 
Archaeology  has  stimulated  and  forced  to  the  front 
important  critical  questions. 

More  especially  since  the  middle  of  the  xgth  centuzy  the  de- 
cipherment of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  systemstk 
excavation  in  Palestine  and  othor  parts  of  the  East  have  sqipGrd 
a  multitude  of  new  facts  bearing  tnore  w  less  directly  on  the 
Old  Testament.  What  has  been  the  general  effect  of  these  aev 
facts  on  traditional  theories  or  critical  conclusions? 

(z)  Literary  Criticism. — No  discovery  has  srielded  any  dinct 
testimony  as  to  the  authorship  of  any  book  of  the  BSbk,  or 
as  to  the  mode  or  date  of  its  composition.  Any  dooiiBestuy 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  ri^t  or  wrong;  but  archae- 
ology contributes  nothing  either  one  way  or  azMther  as  to  the 
answer.  On  the  other  hand,  archaedogy  has  in  some  cases 
greatly  strezigthezied  the  critiod  judgment  that  certam  wzitiB^ 
(e.g.  Daniel,  the  story  of  Joseph  in  Genesis)  axe  vA  contem- 
porary with  the  events  described. 

(a)  Historical  Criticism. — ^Here  the  gain  has  been  mofe  direct; 
e.g.  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  have  fumisbed  indepeDdesx 
evidence  of  the  relations  of  certain  Hebrew  kings  (Ahab,  Jehu. 
Ahaz)  with  the  Assyrians,  and  thus  supported  mote  or  less  coa- 
pletely  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  theae  points: 
they  have  also  served  to  dear  up  in  part  the  confused  chioaokcy 
of  the  Hebrews  as  given  in  the  books  of  Kings,  But  above  all 
archaeology  has  inunensdy  increased  our  knowledge  of  the 
nations  among  which  Israd  was  placed,  aiMl  of  the  p<di?ical 
powers  which  from  time  to  time  held  Palestine  in  sub|ectioa 
In  this  way  archaeology  has  greatly  helped  to  bring  the  histary 
of  Israel  into  relation  with  the  hbtory  of  the  andent  East. 
and  in  so  doing  has  raised  important  questions  as  to  the  onp& 
of  Hebrew  ctdtufe.  For  example,  the  recent  discovery  d 
the  Code  of  Khammurabi,  which  contains  some  remarkabfe  re- 
semblances to  the  Pentateuchal  codes,  raxses  the  qoestka  of 
the  relation  of  Hebrew  to  Babylonian  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  great  historical  questions  whidi  have 
been  greatly  affected  by  critidsm,  but  on  which  archacokisy 
has  hitherto  shed  no  li^t.  For  example,  mxich  as  archseoloKy 
has  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  obtaiamg  ia 
Palestute  before  the  Hebrew  invasion,  it  has  so  far  ooatribcted 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  zution  before  that  time 
beyond  the  statement  in  the  now  faznous  stde  of  Meicuvtah 
(Mineptah)(e.  z  ayoBX.),  discovered  in  XS96,  *' Ysirad  is  doolatrd. 
its  seed  is  not,"  azid  a  few  possible  but  vagve  and  unoeitaiB 
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Tlie  variitlans  ue  uulogoiu  to  tliOK  uader  (i),  occpl  that 
here  the  birth-ycui  of  the  p*tHardu  b  both  Sun.  and  LXX. 
difler  mote  coubuatly  in  one  direction,  bong,  viz.,  almost 
mufinmly  higher  by  ico  jrean.  It  has  bceo  much  dcbalcdj  in 
both  ttta,  which  ol  the  Ihnc  texti  prexrvcs  tlK  original  figurn. 
In  (3]  it  i>  genenlly  igrccd  thai  the  Hcb.  does  [his,  the  Eguns  in 
Sam,  and  UOC  having  been  arbitrarily  increased  foi  the  purpose 
of  lengthening  the  entin  period.  Hie  majority  o(  icholaTa  hold 
the  lame  viewinicgard  also  to  (i);bul  Dillmann  gives  here  the 
pteletcnce  to  the  £guies  of  the  Sam.  Hie  figures,  of  coune.  In  no 
case  possoB  historical  value:  accepting  even  UssheHs  date  oI  the 
Eiodus,  1491  I.e.,  nhich  ii  eaiUei  than  b  probable,  we  should 
obtain  from  tfacm  for  the  creation  of  man  4151  B.C.,  01  (LXX.) 
S]Tg,i  and  FoT  the  confutioD  of  tongues,  which,  according  to 
Gen.  li.  1-9,  inunediaieiy  folloHCil  (he  Flood,  ijoi'  B.C.,  ai 
(LXX.)  joM  B.C.  Bui  the  moiiuit»nti  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
maLc  it  certain  that  man  mutt  have  appeared  upon  the  eailh 
long  bcCoie  either  41  jy  b.c  or  sjiS  B.t:.;  and  numerout  in- 
Ktipiioni,  written  in  three  disiinct  languages — Egyptian, 
Sumerian  and  B^ylonlan — are  preurved  dating  from  an  age 
coniiderably  eadier  than  either  3501  B.C.  or  jo6fi  B.C.*  The 
figures  of  Gen.  v.  and  sL  thus  merely  In<Iicate  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  of  the  Priestly  Narrative— and  probably  to 
some  extent  tradition  before  hiin — pictured  the  course  of  these 
early  ages  of  the  world's  history.  The  ages  assigned  to  the  several 
patriarchs  (except  Enoch)  in  Gen.  v.  are  much  greater  than  those 
assigned  to  the  patriaichs  mentioned  in  Gen.  xi.,  and  umilarly 
the  ages  in  Ccn.  li  lo-iS  an  higher  than  thi»e  in  Gen.  li. 
i«->6;  it  is  thus  a  collateral  aim  of  the  authts  to  exem[dify  the 
tuppoied  gradual  diminution  hi  the  normal  yean  of  human  life, 
llie  BabyConJans,  according  to  BeroaauB,  uippoeed  that  there 
were  ten  aniedLJLjvLiTi  Tan^^  who  they  declared  had  reigned  for 
(he  pottentoui  period  of  433,000  yean:  431^000  yean,  however, 
it  has  been  inEeniouily  panied  out  in  Oppert  iGiO.  Gil.  ffocitruUn, 
T977.  p.  HI]  n.)  -S6400  liu;ra.  while  1^  yean  (tbe  Keb.  date  of 
K  Flood) -K.400tK(ti  (1696-71X33;  ud  33  jran  being -gjoj 
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intereoce  hat  tieen  drawn  that  the  two  periods  have  in  some  way 
been  developed  from  a  common  baaia,  the  Hebnwi' taking  as  their 
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a)FrtmllnaillefAbraliamUli6Exalu]. 
e  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  birth  ol  Inac 
(Abraham  being  then  and  too.  Gen.  iici.  ;)  ,      13  yean 
Age  of  Itaac  at  th«  birth  oi  Eaau  and  Jacob 

Age  oT  Jacob  when  ha  went  down  into  E^pt 
(Ceo.  xlviL  9) lyo    ., 

Tbe  period  of  the  E'atrtBichs'  aojoura  la  Cuaas 

But  the  period  of  tbe  1  tnelitea^  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
according  10  Et.  xii.  40, 41,  was         .     «30    .. 

<  Shen.  the  father  of  Arphaiad,  li  aged  ion  at  the  time  of  th 

■ScefunherDriver'itusyinH«arth'i'4iilitgrilya«f^KlU«fgiy 
V*«l;  W-   J*-»'  "  "^  Back  ^Ctt^iii  (.904.  Hh  M:  "90^, 


Fnnn  the  Cnaiion  of  Man  to  the  Flood  (Heb.  ' 

Trom  the  Cnatioa  of  Man  to  the  Ewdut  (HA 
text)  1666    . 

On  thete  Eguiei  the  following  remnrks  may  be  made— 
. ,)  In  Genesis  the  cbronoloKy  ol  tbe  Priestly  Namti\-e  ("  f  "■ 
ii  not  coDiiitent  with  the  chnmology  of  the  other  pans  u 
tbe  booh  ("JE").  Three  or  four  illusintioDt  will  ai&e 
(a)  The  author  of  Gen.  xii.  10-10  evidently  piclum  Sariiti 
■  comparatively  young  woman,  yet  according  to  P  (liL  4,  n-u. 
1 7)  ahe  was  6;  years  old.  {b)  In  Gen.  xiL  1  j  il  is  dearly  iroplibl 
that  Ishmael  has  been  cettiid  by  his  moiher,  yet  according  to 
ivi.  16,  ixi.  5,  B,  he  must  have  been  at  leatl  ij  years  oM.  Iij 
In  Gen.  iiviL  Isaac  ia  to  all  appearance  on  hit  deslhbcd  (d. 
ver.  3),  yet  according  to  P  (xxv.  36,  xxvi.  34,  xxkv.  aS)  Iv  va- 
vivedforei{*fyyears.dytngattheagtof ite.  UisheiaadiKbeTi, 
arguing  back  from  the  dates  in  xlvii.  <t,  ilv.  6,  all.  46.  xxxL  41, 
infer  that  Jacob's  flight  to  Haran  took  [Uact  in  his  77th  year. 
This  reduces  tbe  fio  years  to  43  years,  though  that  is  taixetr 
less  incredible-  11  involves,  moreover,  the  incoogrvity  o' sspfKW- 
ing  that  Ikirly-rrwn  yean  elapsed  between  Esau'i  [■iaTT>-ji| 
his  Hittite  wives  (xxvi.  34)  and  Rebekah's  eipeeiainf  tar 
apprehentions  (iivii,  46)  lest  Jacob,  then  aged  utTiij-ic^. 
should  foUnw  his  brother's  example.  (J)  In  Gol  iliv.  »  B»- 
de^cribed  as  a  "  "  "*  ■.   ■     -^     ■ 


ards  (alvi.  it),  he  appears  as  the  fa 
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(ii)  The  ages  to  which  the  various  patriarchs  lived  (AbraHir?. 
its;  baac,  iSo;  Jacob,  147},  though  not  10  aUavigui  s 
those  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  or  (with  one  exceptiiiar)  b 
those  of  the  patriarchs  between  Noah  and  Abrahaa,  are  a-^^ 
greater  than  ia  at  all  probable  in  view  of  the  structure  i=J 
coRstilulion  of  the  human  body,  (iii.)  The  plain  inUntioc  dI 
Ex.  %ii-  4a,  4]  Is  to  describe  the  Israelites  as  having  dwell  a 
Egypt  for  430  yean,  which  is  also  in  substantial  agreencol  rj: 
the  earlier  pauage,  Gen.  tv,  tj  ("  ihatl  sojourn  in  a  land  ihii  c 
not  theirs,  . .  .  and  tbey  shall  affict  them  4°o  years  '^.  Ii  dun 
not.  however,  accord  with  other  passages,  which  assign  only  lov 
generations  from  Jacob's  children  to  hlosa  (Ex.  vi.  16-30;  Nar 
ixvL  j-g;  cf.  Gen.  iv.  16),  or  five  to  Joshua  (Josh.  viL  il.  i.-.: 
for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  the  Sam.  and  LXX.  read  ia  Ei.  i- 
40,  "  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  a' 
Egypt,  and  ii  Ue  land  of  Canaan,  was  430  yean."  redocing  thf 
period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  half  of  that  stated  ia  lie 
Hebrew  teat,  vii.  315  years.  This  compuUtkin  allJiiDed  rtj. 
Tency  among  the  later  Jews  (Josephus  and  otbps;  d-  the 
of  Gal.  iiL  17).     The  forced  and  unnatural  rcnda- 


ofELii 


stR.V). 


by  Ussher,  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  "**^i"g  it  paujl^ 
From  tbe  facts  that  have  been  here  briefly  noted  it  nist  be 
evidenthow  precarious  and,  in  parts,  how  impossible  the  B[blicJ 
chrooology  of  this  period  is.  (iv.)  It  has  been  observed  as  re- 
markable that  16M.  the  number  of  yean  (in  tbe  Hehiew  teit  t 
from  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Exedos,  is.  in  round  numbm. 
juu  two-thirds  of  400a;  and  the  fact  has  suggested  the  icier- 
ence  thai  (he  figure  was  readied  by  anifidil  computatkn. 

Tkt  Dot  Bj  Uk  Evudu.—U  li  possible  to  dclermiot  il:^ 
even  appTOiiioalely.  upon  the  basis  of  eitemal  data?  (il  T^ 
conespondence  between  the  Egyptian  goventon  esUhiohd 
in  difl'erent  parts  of  Palestine  and  the  Egyptian  kiogi  Amn- 
hfiiep  (Amenophis)  IIL  and  IV.  of  the  iSth  dynssy.  irta;^ 
was  discovered  in  1S87  at  Tel  el-Amama,  makes  it  evrdn  -. 
that  Palestine  could  not  yet  have  been  in  the  occnpaliivi  of  tt 
Israelites.  It  was  still  an  Egyptian 
Ionian  language,  in  whkh  the  corresp 
that  the  country  must  have  been  for 
before  it  time  into  Lhc  p<isscssion  of  ' 
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(rot  work,  lute  in. 
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'  (builder    of 


I.  Bmlij  (t4) 


'  The  real  Biblical  <Iale,  Uttha  in  Gen.  tL  16  inlenMtalini  60  ycin,  bcriuK  il  b  laid  in  Acli  vii.  4  Ilul  Atakam  Mi  Han 
hit  father  Terah^a  death  ICcn.  xi.u),  and  alio  (at  explained  above)  inlcrprclinE  vrongly  Ea.  uL  40. 

<  Hilitncht'i  dain  [Thr  Bat.  Exftditieiii  ej  On  Umnraly  ^  Pimaybaim.  vdt.  L  pi.  l  i«f).  pp.  11.  11;  pi.  ii.  1S96.  pp.  ij.  ]«., 

•Ptirie-.  dales.  Uiil,  aj  Ec/fil.  vol.  L  (ed.  J.  lOOS).  Pl^  10,  JO.  tfi,  isi    ajJ:  vol    111.  ( 1905}.  pp.  i.aj5.i8i.].  i9b-}6a. 

aulhontiei.  hLwever.  a»ign  conudrrably  lower  dale*  lot  IfaedyuHlcl  prior  to  the  18th.     Thus  BiraalFd   |Hiu.  >/  Eu^.  1^06.  pp 

a3l.597)  agma  with  Ed.  Meyer  in  [iviflg.  f or  remaoM  which  CUBOE  be  bcre  expbincd.  for  Ihr  beeinniiis  ol  the  14  dyna-^-    -  ~  ' 

(or  the  4ih  dynaaiy  I.  B.C.  igoa-ijy),  and  (or  ihr  rule  ol  ihe  Hykao*  t,  B,c.  i68o-is9o;  " '    ~  - 


•  Rogert.  i,  arj-JTS.    Many  moaumeBli  and  injoipl 

*  The  likn  c4  ihe  BabyloniaB  and  A^yrian  fcingi  are  1 
in  Roaen.  Bp.  III.  L  313-348),  KhaniBinabi.  the  aixlh 
»376-J3J3  B.C.  (Say«1  or  Ji85-»»4'  ■-=■  qoha.).  Bu. 
coniernpoianeaui  with  Ihe  fan  and  the  third,  have  pro 
B3».  X>an(iao7).Loi-iia:aiidtheanKleBABvLOMa. 

le  JoMmal  dtt  Sopoaf', 

y°B^^\^  A.  R.^; 
iHer  by  more  Ih^n  ihra 

d?pciid>  00  that  Avd  (o 
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O.T.  (ir.  tr)  Taylor,  IS9S) 
other  recent  autWitin  sel 


ktly  diKOVeml.  by  Ehowimr  thai  ibc  lecDod  dyuuy  wai  p 
it«  are  too  high:  ire  L.  W.  King.  Cknxailtt  Ctrarmimt  J 
date  B-C.  al3O-2o80  ii  that  adoptn]  by  Thimait-Daapa.  aT 
d  by  Ungnad  io  the  OriemL  iML^rUMm^,  19DA.  p.  jj,  ai 

iiid"  in  the  OtdnTjtiiU  (igos),  p.  31.    The  datci  fin 
in  Ifce  O.T.    For  Saal.  are  I  SasL  n^  I. 
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r.  Jehcnachln  (]  mo.)  fiVll  deport)  lior 
a  caplivea  (indudLnf  JcKdachin)  lo 
BiMonia.  in  the  Siti  yur  of  Nebuclud- 
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'— uu  in  Ihe  Iqlh  year  of  Ncburhic 
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I.  Jeholicliiii  relcavd  from  pri»n  by 
Ei^l-mcfodicli  in  the  3;>h  yar  nl  hu 
Bplivily  (I  Kii«(  bv.  i/'jo) 


7wldt  BfnmatjA'  Pirilan  Empin 

SM.  Edicl  of  (Snu.  penniliii^  the  Jewi  n 

return  10  PafeHinc.   Many  reiurn  unilet 

ifae  leadenhip  o(  ZcrubbaUl  (Ein  i.-ii.) 


10^  Completion  of  the  aecond  Temple  i 
the  aih  ycai  of  Dariui  [Em  vi.  i;) 


4SS.  Return  of  oita  with  Eira,  In  Iht  Tlh 

year  d  Artaienet  (Eirm  viU  7) 
445.  NebcnuaJi'i  (im  vist  to  Jeni=Iem 
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though  the  licl  of  then  being  enon  is  the  Bibliol  figured  is 
pa(ed(,lt  isnot  equAlJy  dear  At  what  points  the  error  lis,  or  liow 
the  kvulible  yean  ought  to  be  rediilribuled  between  the  virioui 
reignj.  It  ia  in  my  aae  evident  that  the  mecession  ol  Jehu  ud 
Alhalikh  must  be  bnught  down  from  £84  to  S42  h.c.i  and  this 
will  involve,  nAtni^y,  a  onresponding  reduction  of  the  data  of 
the  previous  kings  of  both  kingdoms,  and  of  course,  at  the  same 
time,  ol  IhOK  of  Solomon,  David  and  Saul.  The  difficulty  is, 
however,  greatest  in  the  Sth  century.  Here,  in  Judah,  from  the 
tcceuion  of  Athaliah  to  the  accession  of  Ahaz,  tradition  gives 
143  years,  whereas,  in  fact,  thece  were  but  to6  years  {842-7^6); 
u^in  Israel,  fnmthe  death  of  Menahem  to  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
IE  gives  31  yeui,  whereas  from  738  (assuming  that  Menahem 
died  in  that  year)  to  713  there  an  actually  only  16  yean.  The 
years  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  reigns  in^tnth  kingdoms  in  the 


middle  r 


L  of  the  ) 


i86,tl 


reduced.  Bui  in  the  following  period,  from  Ihel 
H»  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldi 
Biblictl  dales,  w  fst  as  we  £an  judge,  are  subs: 
(See  futthcr  the  table  above.) 

4.  From  Uu  Dalnulioii  tf  Jetuialtm  in  5SS  la  Ike  ilasi 
Old  Talemrnl  Hiifurf— Here,  though  it  is  true  that  the; 
eveols  in  the  Biblical  history  which  are  not  fully  or  unan 
ously  dated,  there  is  otherwise  no  difficulty.  TTie  lengths, 
reigiu  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  successon  on  the  thrc 
Babylott,  and  also,  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  of  Cyru 
the  following  Fersmn  kings,  are  known  from  the  "  Can 
PtdeDty,'*  refened  to  above,  the  particulan  in  which,  fc 
eariiei  part  of  this  period,  are  also  conEnned  by  the  testinx 


(B)  Naw  TESTAHxm 

Tbe  New  Teatameat  is  the  collection  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
CbriAiBOS.  It  forms  in  the  Bible  the  distmctive  possession  of 
Christians,  just  as  the  Old  Teslimcnt  is  Ihc  colleclion  of  Sscied 
Books  which  Christians  share  with  Jews.  Every  term  in  the 
definition  ii  significant  and  bis  a  history.  There  are,  Erel.  the 
Books;  then,  the  CoUeclioni  then,  the  Sacred  Volume,  complete 
as  such  in  idea,  though  iu>t  as  yet  complete  in  its  actual  con- 
tents;  and,  lastly,  the  Sacred  Volume  u  its  full  Hiirjn.-in.  u 
it  has  come  down  to  us. 

Tliere  is  a  double  development,  of  quality  and  of  quantity;  of 
quality,  as  to  the  estimate  formed  of  the  books,  their  increasing 
lecDgnition  a*  aacred;  and  of  cguantity,  by  which  the  books  so 
reci>gni>cd  were  gradually  brought  up  to  their  present  number. 
Out  duty  will  be  to  describe  this  double  process,  and  we  shall  da 
•0  under  the  four  heads:  (a)  The  Growth  of  a  speciGcally 
Chiiilian  literature;  (ffl  The  Collection  of  the  Books  into  a 
single  volume,  made  up  of  ordered  groups;  (7)  The  invesling  of 
this  volume  with  the  character  of  a  Sacred  Book;  and  (i)  The 
gradual  aettlemeiit  by  which  the  volume  assumed  its  present 
dimen^ns.  nether  less  nor  more. 

The  model  throughout  was  the  Old  Testament.  The  result 
was  attained  when  there  was  a  definite  volume  called  the  New 
Testament  by  the  ude  of  the  earlier  volume  called  the  Old 
Testament,  complete  like  it,  and  like  it  endowed  with  the 
attributesof  aSacred  Book.  This  is  the  consummation  towards 
nhich  event!  had  been  It(«dily  moving— not  at  £nt  coniciously, 
for  it  was  some  time  before  the  tendencies  at  work  were  con- 
sciously realized — but  ending  at  last  in  the  complete  equation  of 
Did  Testament  and  New,  and  in  the  bracketing  together  of  both 
as  the  hist  and  second  volume*  of  a  tingle  Bible,  This  Is  the 
process  that  we  shall  have  to  deiaibe.    And  because  the  process 


enough  lor  ui  lunply  to  tell  the  story  .bow  the  Books  of  lh( 

out  what  there  was  about  them  which  Sited  tbem  to  be  ■  bit 
they  afterwards  became,  what  iiJierent  qualities  they  posxssed 
which  suggested  the  estinute  ultiroatefy  put  upon  thcm^  in 
olhen  words,  how  they  came  to  be  not  only  a  coUeciion  ol 
Christian  books,  but  a  collection  ol  Christian  lacied  booki,  « 


The  Crmd  ef  a  Ciristim  Lilerclnrt.     i.   Tki  Pnlau 

ment.  And  both  Jesus  and  His  discipks  were  to  olj 
ranee  content  with  this.  It  was  pmbably  two  fnli  ifeada 
the  death  of  Christ  before  there  wen  any  spcd&aDt 
Lian  writings  at  all-   The  fint  generation  of  Christians  «u 


.    This 


Dason  lay  b  the  dominant  1 
lat  we  call  "  eschalological 
ms  lived  m  the  daily  cipecta 


m  why  it 

jtude  of  Chn^loni, 


uiuwnld 

eipecting  (as  we  say)  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Uessiah,  bul 
what  they  expected  was  lie  Coming.  The  Messiah,  as  aH  Jm 
conceived  ol  Him,  was  a  superhuman  being;  and  Hk  Fi.-d 
Commg  OS  a  man  among  men  did  not  count  as  realty  Utssusi^ 
file  whole  fint  generation  of  Christians  looked  intently  for  H.; 
Coming  in  power  and  greal  glory,  which  they  believed  to  be  cm 

seeking  permanence  by  writing.  Men  wbo  iougincd  that  they 
might  at  any  moment  be  caught  up  to  intet  the  Lord  in  ihc::i 
'  were  not  likely  to  tgke  steps  for  the  injliuction  of  the  geDcntijns 
that  might  come  after  tbnn. 

Hence  the  first  Christian  writings  wen  no  deliboate  pndcct 
of  theologians  who  supposed  thrmselves  to  be  bying  the  touEdo- 

dominant  tendencies  of  the  time,  but  they  arose  rattier  m  qiilc  ol 
them,  in  the  simplest  way,  just  from  (be  piiciical  needs  si  the 

It  was  1I1US  that  St  Faul  came  to  write  his  two  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  the  oldest  Chrisiiaa  documents  that  we  poses. 
By  this  time  he  was  bunched  on  his  tniuionary  laboors;  he 
had  founded  a  iiimibcr  of  cbuithu,  and  he  wu  going  on  to  fc^nrd 
others.  And  these  earliest  epistles  are  jus!  the  tubsiitule  lor  fai< 
personal  presence,  advice  which  he  took  occauos  to  send  to  ts 
converts  aflec  he  had  left  them.  There  ate  a  few  bdlcatioss  that 
be  had  sent  umilar  communicalioiis  to  other  churches  beiore.  bm 
these  have  not  been  preserved-  Indeed  the  wonder  is — atHl  it  tss 


The  £nt  Epistle  h! 

"  turned  unto  God  from  idols,  to  serve  a  Irving  and  mv  Gnl. 
and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,"  who  mokl  delivei  thea 
from  the  wrath  to  come  (i  Thess.  i.  q,  to).     The  turBinf  f^a 

Qiiistians,  whatever  their  origin.  In  this  we  may  take  t^ 
epistle  as  typical  of  the  state  of  the  whole  Churtb  at  the  li:^- 
And  there  Is  another  important  passage  wbidi  shows  wki,  ia 
qiile  of  its  naluial  and  occasional  character,  the  epistle  eitih-s 
the  germs  of  that  essential  quality  which  caused  all  the  Itxia 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  lo  biglily  estimated.  The  ipasJt 
again  remuids  his  readers  how  they  had  received  his  pnatliicg 


God,"  which  showed  its 
ol  llioK  who  believed  in 


swer  by  the  way  in  which  it  too^  teJd 
t  (1  llcsL  iL  ij).    The  refemxi  is  ol 
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later  epistles  are  really  the  work  of  St  Paul,  the  difference  must  be 
accounted  for  (a)  by  a  somewhat  unusual  range  of  variation  in  style 
and  thought  on  his  oart,  and  (b)  by  different  environment  and 
different  purpose.  Smc  Question  is  whether  these  explanations  are 
adequate.  The  writer  of  this  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  are. 
St  Paul  was  in  any  case  an  unusual  writer,  by  no  means  facile  or 
with  ready  command  of  expression ;  still,  he  could  by  an  effort  express 
what  he  wanted,  and  new  situations  called  up  new  words  and  new 
minor  ideas.  He  was  also  a  writer  in  whom  the  physical  wear  and 
tear  must  have  been  enormous.  It  might  well  be  believed  that  the 
change  in  the  so-called  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  from  the 
eariier  epistles  was  due  in  part  to  the  physical  effects  of  prolonged 
confinement,  as  compared  with  the  free,  varied  and  open  life  and 
exciting  controversies  of  earlier  years.  There  is  also  the  uncertain 
element  that  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  use  of  different  amanuenses. 
An  argument  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  may  be 
deriv^  from  the  fact  that  each  of  the  doubtful  epistles  b  connected 
with  others  that  are  not  doubtful  by  subtle  links  both  of  style  and 
thought.  If  the  reasons  suggested  above  are  not  adequate,  then 
we  must  set  down  the  questioned  epistles  to  some  disciple  of  St  Paul, 
who  has  carried  the  ideas  and  principles  of  his  master  a  step  farther 
or  has  applied  them  to  a  different  set  of  problems  and  conoitiona. 

3.  The  Gospels  and  Acts, — ^The  Gospels  and  Acts  axoae  19  a 
way  very  similar  to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Here  too  there  was  no 
deliberate  intention  of  writing  a  series  of  books  that  should  be 
at  once  accepted  as  sacred  and  authoritative.  Here  too  the 
expectation  of  the  near  return  of  Christ  doubtless  delayed  for 
a  number  of  years  the  desire  and  need  for  written  compositions. 
Here  too  the  first  steps  were  taken  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  dictated.  We  are  again  driven  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  by  conjectures;  but  some  such  outline  as  the 
following  has  much  to  commend  it. 

When  the  enterprise  of  Christian  missionaries  had  gone  on  for 
some  little  time,  especially  in  the  regions  outside  Palestine 
where  there  was  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of 
Christian  ideals,  the  wandering  prophets  and  apostles  by  whom 
the  missions  were  mainly  conducted  must  have  soon  begun  to 
feel  the  need  for  some  sort  of  written  manual  to  supplement 
their  own  personal  teaching.  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  early  Christian  teachers  that  they  rarely  stayed  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a  place;  they  moved  on,  and  the  little  con- 
gregation was  left  to  wait  for  another  visitor,  who  might  be 
some  time  in  coming.  How  was  this  interval  to  be  filled  ? 
There  would  be  every  degree  of  preparation,  or  want  of  prepara- 
tion, for  the  reception  of  Christian  t»arhing  Some  Jews, 
like  those  who  are  described  in  the  Gospel  as  "  waiting  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  would  be  pious  men  and  women  carefully 
trained  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  would  be  almost  fit  for  tli^ 
kingdom  even  before  they  had  heard  of  Christ.  Other  Gentile 
converts  would  require  instruction  in  the  very  rudiments  of 
ethical  and  monotheistic  religion.  Between  these  extremes 
there  would  be  many  shades  and  degrees  of  ignorance  and 
knowledge.  How  could  these  various  cases  be  met  at  once 
most  simply  and  most  effectually?  We  remember  that  the 
Christian  preachers  were  preaching  before  all  things  a  Person,  but 
a  Person  whose  interest  for  these  new  converts  lay  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  He  was  about  to  come  and  establish  a  supernatural 
kingdom  for  which  they  had  to  fit  themselves.  The  best  way 
therefore  of  helping  them  to  do  this  was  to  provide  them  with 
an  outline  of  the  characteristic  teaching  of  Christ,  which  should 
be  at  the  same  time  a  dear  statement  of  His  moral  demands. 
It  is  probable  that  these  requirements  suggested  the  form  of 
the  fixst  Christian  Gospel,  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  rightly 
identified  with  the  so-called  Logia  of  St  Matthew,  now  often 
designated  by  the  s3rmbol  Q.  It  did  not  aim  at  beixig  a  history, 
and  still  less  a  complete  history,  but  it  was  mainly  a  collection 
of  sayings  or  discourses  suited  to  supply  a  rule  of  Ufe. 

It  would  be  somewhat  later  than  this,  and  not  unto  the 
eschatological  outlook  became  weaker,  and  men  began  to  turn 
their  regard  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  future,  that  there 
would  graduaUy  arise  a  more  strictly  historical  interest.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  Christian  Church  this  interest  did 
not  begin  to  be  active  much  before  the  decade  a.d.  60-70. 
Its  first  conspicuous  product  was  our  present  Gospel  of  St  Mark, 
which  was  probably  composed  at  Rome  within  the  years  64-7% 
We  say  advisedly  "  our  present  Go^)el  of  St  Mark,"  bcause 


there  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  lor  pet- 
supposing  an  Ur-Marcus,  or  older  form  of  this  GospeL 

These  two  works,  the  Loiia  (or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
Non-Marcan  document  common  to  Matthiew  and  Luke)  and 
the  Mark-Gospel,  were  the  prime  factors  in  all  the  aufaaeqiicct 
composition  of  Gospels.  Our  Matthew  and  our  Luke  are  just 
combinations,  differently  constructed,  of  these  two  documectSk 
with  a  certain  amount  of  */<Hi^nai  matter  which  the  eihtan 
had  collected  for  themselves.  And  it  is  piobaUe  that  ^^N^ 
Gospels  of  which  only  fragments  have  oome  down  to  us,  like  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gaspd  of  Peter,  have 
been  built  up  out  of  the  same  materials. 

St  Luke  was  the  first  to  write,  as  we  may  see  from  fais  preface. 
definitely  in  the  vgmt  of  a  historian.  'Ba  addresses  hxs  work 
to  Theophilus,  apparently  an  official  person,  who  had  abcady 
been  tauisht  the  main  outlines  of  Christiamty.  He  had  planned 
his  work  on  a  large  scale;  and  in  Acts  we  have  its  sccocd 
volume.  It  is  an  event  of  no  small  impoctanoe  for  criticism 
that  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Ptof.  Hamack  shcmld  have  ooae 
round  to  the  view,  almost  tmivenally  prevalent  in  Fjigiaw^i 
that  St  Luke  himself  was  the  fiual  editor  and  author  of  both 
the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acta.  It  is  a  very  seoondaiy  qnestioa 
what  is  their  exact  date. 

Th6  reasons  which  converge  upon  the  copcIumuu  just  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  fundanMntal  docnmeats 
worked  up  in  omr  present  Synoptic  Goqpeb  axe  as  iQOovs>— 
(i.)  The  literary  analysis  of  the  Synoptic  Goqids  hrings  out  a 
number  of  sections  common  to  Matthew  and  Lube  whkh  pcobabiy 
at  one  time  existed  as  an  independent  document.  ^)  This 
document  consisted,  in  the  main  thouf^  not  entxrety,  of  a 
collection  of  Sayings  of  the  Lord,  which  set  in  stmBg  relief 
at  once  His  chazactv  and  the  moral  and  reUgUms  ideal  that  He 
desired  to  commend,  (xii.)  We  have  an  express  statement,  which 
must  have  been  originally  made  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  that  the  apostle  Matthew  composed  in  H^mrw  a  wot 
described  as  Log^a,  This  word  need  not  mean,  but  may  qpste 
well  and  pointedly  mean,  a  collection  specialty  of  &yi^s, 
and  would  still  more  aptly  denote  a  odbction  of  divine  or 
authoritative  sayings  (X^ina-"  prop. "  oiades  ").  (hr.)  We  know 
further  that  the  conditions  of  Mriy  Christian  mtaaonaiy  t»«^-iw^ 
were  such  as  have  been  described.  We  leazn  this  c^pecaSy 
from  the  Didacki;  and  the  fiist  part  of  that  voik,  the 
so-called  "Two-Ways,"  is  common^  tboo^t  to  have  beta 
in  the  first  instance  a  Jewish  manual  put  into  the  hands  of 
proselytes.  On  our  hypothesis  the  Logic  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  Christian  manual  used  with  a  similar  object,  (v.)  We 
are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul  furnish  many  indications  that  Christians  in  fenexal, 
including  those  who  had  not  been  much  in  contact  with  tls 
original  Twelve,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  featsxes 
in  the  character  of  Christ  and  in  the  Oirisrian  ideal,  althoa^ 
there  is  little  corresponding  evidence  for  their  kaowledce  ef 
details  in  the  life  of  ChrisL 

There  is  a  similar  statement  to  the  one  mentioned  ahove, 
that  like  it  must  have  been  originally  inade  before  the  end 
of  the  fixst  century,  as  to  a  Gospel  composed  by  St  Mazk  on  the 
basis  mainly  of  the  preaching  of  St  Peter,  thou^  tha  need  not 
exclude  personal  experience  (as,  eg.,  pexhaps  in  Mark  xiv.  sx-sa) 
or  information  derived  from  other  sources.  Only  raw  ^^9*"^^ 
came  from  St  Peter,  and  those  probably  not  chw^gcd  or  revised 
by  him;  the  arrangement  is  due  to  Maxk  himself,  and  Is  more 
succosful  than  might  have  been  expected  in  the  drcoffistanoes— 
indeed  so  successful  as  to  suggest  advice  fitom  soiAesood  qaarts. 
According  to  Iienaeus  (c.  aj>.  185),  who  is  more  pccdse  thta 
Qement  of  Alexandzia,  the  Goqid  was  not  r'»M^>*i^  nnti 
alter  the  death  of  Peter,  which  would  place  its  oomposixiaa 
between  the  limits  a.d.  65  and  70.  The  phenomena  v4uch  aie 
sometimes  supposed  to  require  the  hypothesis  of  an  Ur-Mmrtm 
are  more  simply  and  satisfactori^  riplainrd  as  ^»<-¥*rrilT  in  the 
transmission  of  the  Maxcan  text 

The  matter  peculiar  to  Matthew  and  Lake  laises  a  naahcr 
of  interesting  questions  which  are  still  too  much  taAjwdiot  m 


tbeie 

ntcvuiiKlium  „  ^ ,  —  ^„, __,___,  „,  _ 

P»ul,  Peter,  John,  Andrew,  Thomis;  the 
Prenhing  of  Pctet,  tlie  ApoaJypie  of  Peter).  As  Ite  and  cenlury 
wan  OD,  we  come  to  controvenlkl  or  phOtHophicaJ  worki  by 
Apippi,  Castor,  Quadratut,  Ariitidcs.  With  the  middle  of  the 
centuiy  we  reach  a  comidenble  writer  in  JiuIinMrnrtyr.  Wth 
bim  the  twilight  period  which  tucceedi  to  the  aputoLic  age  is 
over,  and  we  enter  upon  the  main  course  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

(S)  Tit  Proast  oj  'Diicrimiaalum  and  CcOalior..  i.  Dii- 
criminaUBn. — Throughout  the  apostolic  age  Christians  were 
conscious  of  being  carried  forward  in  a  great  mov'emcnC,  Ihc 
orijJD  and  motive-power  of  which  they  regarded  as  supemaruial. 

almost  to  the  end  of  the  ist  century,  and,  even  when  it  began 
to  lubside,  it  did  so  quite  gradually.  The  moment  of  lianiition 
Is  dearly  marked  in  the  DidacU.  when  the  (karamalic  ministry 
of  "  apostles  and  prophets  '*  is  be^jining  to  givt  place  to  per- 
manent local  ofGdals  of  the  Church,  bishops,  presbylera  and 
deuont.  The  hteratuie  that  we  now  coll  the  New  Testament 
held  its  place  because  it  was  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  palmy 
da;rs  of  that  great  movement.  It  was  considered  to  be  the  work 
of  inqnred  men,  of  men  whom  the  Holy. Spirit,  at  that  time 
specially  active  in  the  Church,  bad  chosen  as  iu  organs.  We 
have  seen  how  St  Paul,  for  iiutanee,  fully  believed  that  hii  own 
preacEiing  had  a  force  behind  i(  whidi  vindicated  for  it  the  claim 
to  be  "  the  word  of  Cod  "  (i  Thejs.  ii-  r]) ;  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  other  preachers  and  tfachera  should  have  had  in  diSercnt 
degrees  Botnething  of  the  same  conidousness.  This  conscious- 
ness reoives  peihapi  its  strongest  expression  in  the  Apocaiypse- 
Thcre  Is  teaUy  no  contradiction  titween  this  sense  of  a  high 
calling  and  mission,  with  a  special  endowment  corresponding 
,to  it,  and  the  other  tact  that  the  writings  from  this  age  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  all  (except  perhaps  the  Apocalypse, 
and  even  the  Apocalypse,  in  some  degree,  as  we  see  by  the  letters 
to  the  Seven  Churches]  itricily  occasional  and  natural  tn  their 
origin.  The  lives  and  actioni  of  apostles  and  prophets  were  in 
theit  general  tenor  like  those  ol  other  men;  it  was  only  that, 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  thdr  mission,  they  found  them- 
selves  carried  beyond  and  alxive  themselves-  St  Paul  himself 
knew  when  he  was  speaking  by  the  Spirit, 


i  and  * 


^ffalHi  coraei  upon  him.  It  Ii  fortunate  that  this  should  be  to 
dearly  marked  in  his  epistles,  because  it  enables  us  to  argue 
by  analogy  to  the  other  writers.  When  we  come  to  historical 
books  like  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  we  find  the  writer 
just  pursuing  the  ordinary  methods  of  history,  and  not  claiming 
to  do  anything  more  (Lukei.  1-4).  With  the  methods  of  history, 
these  writers  were  naturally  ttpoxtS  to  the  risks  and  chancel 
of  error  attendant  upon  those  methods.  There  was  not  at  first 
rs  any  idea  that  they  wer«  compo^ng  an  infallibli 


The  fi 


this-  But  thett  was  the  idea' that  the  whole  roovrmenl  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  gave  expressloo  was  in  a  special  sense 
divine.  And  this  belief  was  the  fundamental  principle  that 
determined  the  marking  aS  of  the  wiiliugs  of  the  £n[,  or  apos- 
tolic, age  from  the  rest. 

At  the  same  time  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  a  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  drawn  beyond  which  the  spiritual  stimulus  ol  this 
Htsl  age  ceased.  The  writings  ol  Clement  of  Rome  (m>,  gl)  and 
ol  Ignatius  ((.  A.D.  rro)  mark  the  transition,  Ignatius,  lor  in- 
stance, deariy  distinguishes  between  his  own  position  and  that 


They  were  Apostles,  1  am  a  1 
slave  to  this  very  hour  "  (Rom.  iv 
Ignatius  Is  coDscioui  of  acting  sj 


nyou, 


s  Peter  I 


E  free,  but  I  ai 


among  you;  1  spake  with  a  loud  vcsce,  with  Gcxl's  dvd  voice, 
give  yc  heed  to  the  bishops,  and  the  presbyters  and  desoHii  ~ 
iPUiiidfiph.  vii-  1).  In  Hke  manner  Oemait,  in  two  plaas 
nix.  I ,  LdlL  a),  writes  as  though  God  were  speaking  througli  Iub- 
t,  CelUcHcn, — Concurrently  with  the  tendency  to  discriminate 
between  the  higher  authority  of  certain  writings  and  the  kiwcr 
authority  of  others,  there  was  also  a  tendency  to  collect  and 
group  together  writings  of  the  first  class.  The  eailicst  mni^ 
Of  this  tendency  is  in  tbe  case  of  the  Psuline  Epistles-  Uaicicm, 
we  know  (c.  aJi.  14a),  had  a  collection  of  ten  out  of  ihiiKrn, 
in  the  onjer,  GaL,  i  and  9  Cor.,  Roln,.  i  and  i  Thcss.,  Laodic 
(  -Eph.),  CoL,  PhiL.  Phnem.  We  observe  that  the  Pastorals 
are  omitted.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  tbe  cDttcction  wal 
back  a  full  generation  before  Marcion,  Tht  short  Epcstle  cE 
Polycarp  contains  references  or  allmirtns  to  ru  less  than  nine 
out  of  the  thirteen  epistles,  including  1  Thfg,,  Eph-,  i  and 
>  Tim.  Ignatius,  writing  just  brforc,  ^vea  dear  indkations 
of  six,  including  i  Tun.  and  Tltus-  "At  infcteocc  lies  near 
at  hand  that  both  writers  had  access  tn  the  full  CDOectioB  vi 
thirteen,  not  omitting  the  Pastorals-  Polycajp  {ad  Ph^,  liH.  j) 
shoe's  how  strong  was  the  interest  in  collecting  tbe  wiitings  ^ 

It  of  course  did  not  fallow  that,bccBnsetliakttenof  StPad 
were  collected,  they  were  therefore  regarded  as  aacnd.     Ihe 

feeling  tciwards  thna  at  first  would  be  simply  an  instinct  li 
respect  and  deference;  butwehave  seen  above  that  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  higher  estimate  were  present  all  along,  aad 
were  only  waiting  to  be  lecogniied  as  soon  as  reSecIive  thouglil 
was  turned  upon  them.  This  process  appears  to  have  bets 
going  on  throughout  the  middle  years  of  the  and  century. 

The  famous  passage  of  Irenaeus(,1dir.Biier.iiL  iS-S)asEiE3Q 
the  possession  by  the  Church  of  four  authoritative  G<speb 
and  no  more.  This  is  the  general  view  of  the  Church  of  his  limr. 
except  the  little  clique  known  as  the  Alop  who  rejected  tlie 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  Mardon  who  only  recognized  St  Lake. 
But  here  again,  we  may  go  back  some  way  faitlher.  Iienanis 
though  the  Four  Gospels  bad  held  the 


ir  back  as 


■jDba. 


the  disciple  of  Justin,  composed  out  of  these  Goq>els  his  Diilts- 
isrim.  If  Justin  used  any  othu  Gospel,  his  use  of  it  was  very 
subordinate.  Practically  we  may  say  that  the  estimate  cC  iIb 
Four  to  which  Tatian  and  Irenaeus  testify  must  have  bees  wcS 
established  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  though  sporadic 
instaiues  may  be  found  of  the  use  oi  other  Cospcb  that  did  es< 
become  canonical  Hie  silting  out  of  thrse  was  p"*"**^""! 
BteadDy  and  gradually,  and  by  the  end  of  the  CDitury  it  may  be 
regarded  as  complete. 

and  for  the  blurring  of  the  boundary-line  that  goes  aking  w^tk 
it.  We  cannot  claim  for  the  Church  absidute  surcncu  of  judg- 
ment as  to  what  falls  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  what  on  the  other. 
It  is  possible,  e.g.,  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  a»  al 
1  Peter,  which,  however,  is  edifying  enough.  It  is  miC  lea 
possible  that  writings  like  1  Qem.  and  Epp.  Ignat.  an  sM 
inferior  in  teal  teligious  value  to  the  EpisiJe  of  Jude.  Bui, 
broadly  speaking,  the  judgment  of  the  early  Church  has  hiea 
endotxd  by  that  of  after  ages 

Himaek  nisei  an  interesiing  qoenion  (Kiirm  a.  AtftiOr.  a. 
139  H.},  bow  it  canie  about  thai  Four  Coifiels  VCTC  irmciiiKiiI.  ud 
not  only  one.  There  are  many  indications  eaHy  in  the  and  cmli^ 
of  a  teodency  towards  (he  rKognition  rA  a  tingle  Goapd;  ix  ia- 
ftance,  there  are  the  local  Cospeli  accordiofi  tn  Hcbcewv  actoriac 

tmiani  preferred  St  John  and  so  on;  Tatian  jeditced  tt*  ff^ 
Coipeli  to  one  by  meinl  of  a  Harmony,  and  it  is  ponble  ika! 
umetliine  of  the  kind  may  have  exiued  before  he  did  thk.  Tten 
ii  probably  some  truth  in  the  view  thai  the  Chutrfi  d"~  ">  " 

thoe  was  probably  soinething  in  tl 


tbe  loDoinllt  of  EuMbiut  ICyiiloF  jcniutcmiDA.D.  348,  GregDiy 
of  NuiiDius,  the  lisL  or  Apml.  Can.  85,  thai  itUched  to  Cin.  jq 
of  the  Council  oF  Laodice&f  f.  a.ti.  363  J  aod  the  icbool  of  Aotlocb. 
TI1C  lading  membrn  of  tlul  school  Adapted  3  Hpp.  Cath. 
(Jamei,  t  Peter,  i  John},  Theod.  Mops,  omitlipg  thii  group 
•Itojelhtr,  «nd  the  whole  ichool  omitting  Apoc  AmphllochiBi 
of  Iconium  ie.  3&1)  givci  the  two  lisu,  Eusebiin  and  Aaiiocbeoe, 
u  »Itern»liv«».  The  Eusebijn  list  only  mnted  the  lomplete 
admiuion  of  the  Apocalypse  to  be  ideniiul  with  the  AtlunaAian; 
and  Athuiuiut  had  one  lUlwan  luppoitu  in  Epipbaniui 

The  origjoal  Syiiac  list,  u  ve  have  Ken,  had  neither  Epp. 
Cilb.  nor  Apoc  ThePtabitoveision.inregard  towhichProfeiiDr 
Surkiti'i  view  is  now  pretty  generally  accepted,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  RabbuU,  bishop  of  Edeua,  4i>-433.  added  the  3  Epp. 
Calh.  The  remaining  4  Epp.  Calh.  and  Apoc  were  sup- 
plied in  the  Philoienian  version  of  50S,  and  retained  in  the 
HarUean  revision  of  616.  But  both  these  were  MoDophysitf 
and  of  limited  use,  and  the  Nestorians  still  west  on  u^  (he 
Peihita. 

Ueantime,  in  the  West,  an  important  Synod  was  held  by 
Damasus  at  Some  In  382  which,  under  the  dominant  InSuenc 
of  Jerome  and  the  Athanasian  tradition.drenr  up  a  list  correspond 
ing  (o  the  present  Canon.  This  *as  riti6ed  by  Pope  Gebsiu 
U01-49C),  and  independently  conGrraed  for  the  prnvincc  c 
Africa  by  a  series  of  Synods  held  at  Hippo  Regius  In  j^,  and  s 
Carthage  in  397  and  4ro,  under  the  lead  of  Augustine,  Th 
formal  completion  of  the  whole  process  in  East  and  West  was 
reserved  for  the  Quiniaeitine  Council  (Council  in  TruUo)  of  691 
'  It  date  irregularities  octui  from  lime  to  time 


Ni'uirCherK.aDdh»u 


leologv  pot  out  A  owf  u 


\.:n  Sodeii,  HiitB'j  1^  ExHj 


L  Ciwk-  d.  ntnt.  Kan-  (7  pans, 
iBn),  Gnuiimi  i.  Ctuk.  d.  « 
A.  jalicher.  Einitiami  (ist  i 
1906:  Eni.  Irani,  by  Miis  Jai 

Itam  very  diAeRnt  p^nu  of  ...   . 

no  lack  of  criticism  of  his  neat  opponer 
menial  in  lis  way,  and  his  Crmdrin  is  vei 


especially  Id 


leEasi. 


'  In  the  hung  of  the  Canon,  as  In  the  Ejdng  ol  doctrine,  the 

decisive  iofluence  proceeded  from  the  bishops  and  the  Ibeotogians 
of  the  period  31S-450.  But  behind  these  «u  the  practice  of  the 
greater  churches;  and  behind  that  again  was  not  only  the  lead 
of  a  few  distinguished  individuals,  but  the  Instinctive  judgment 
of  the  main  body  of  the  failhful.  It  was  really  this  Instinct  thai 
told  In  the  end  more  than  any  proceaa  of  quasi-sdentiGc  criticism. 
And  it  was  weU  that  it  should  be  so,  because  the  tnethods  of 
ctjtidim  are  apt  lo  be,  and  certainly  would  have  been  when  the 
Canon  was  formed,  both  Faulty  and  inadequate,  wbereaa  instinct 
bring)  into  play  the  religious  aense  as  a  whole;  with  spirit 
Speaking  to  spirit  rests  the  last  word.    Even  this  is  not 


Book)  it  inlalliblC; 
and  in  pnctl 


jn  of  the  Christian  Sacred 


;  eipeiie 


have  been  mistakes,  are  unimportant; 
lese  are  rectified  by  the  natural  gravita- 
n  ID  that  which  It  finds  most  nourishing 

■Dd  most  elevatlDf. 
Bi«Lioci*pitv.— The  leparaw  articles  on  the  various  booki  of 

the  New  Tmaount  may  be  eonsidled  far 

The  object  of  the  above' — "^  ■— ' 

■ale  by  Inliaduclions  to'the  New  testament'  and  ^'  Hut 

the  Kew  Testament  Canoa.  In  Entfish  then  is  a  itandaid  work 
ol  the  latter  clan  in  Wesleott's  Cntnl  5«™y  nf  IMt  Uulfry  ^  llu 
Cmn^tlu  New  TiiltmBtl  (first  published  in  i8ss.  important  reviaioa 
and  additions  in  4th  ed.  187*.  7th  ad,  1896).  with  yaluaUe  ap- 

1:.  -I  A ..  ..  .1...,^].    There  was  alio  a  useful  collection 

Edinburgb.  Oiiankilr  (iSSol,  based 


tailed  bibliographin 
inaiytically  and  oi 


woiks  by   Th.   Zaka. 
-IS^I,  third  to  fiiik:w),   Ftrnkiaifim 

nd  Jnd  ed.    i8m,   5lh  aul  6lb  kL 
a  Ward.  1901).     Zaha  and  }ulk±a 

p^nta  of  view,  and  oa  /plicher's  lide  (ken  a 
.  of  his  neat  opponent.  Zahn's  Krin  is  nuna- 
indhisCrNn^jjis  very  handy  and  futldf^ady 

, lementsof  facts)  irastworihjniaticr.     Jutichi^. 

work  ii  also  highly  practical,  very  complete  and  BtQ  profx^tHxxd 

History  ^  du  Qaait  by  the  Eiyptolocist  Job.  Lapoldt  (Lcdni^ 
r907),  rnay  also  be  warmV  recommeDded;  it  u  clear  a!nd  pvihoAcaiL 
and  does  Dot  make  the  common  miuake  ti  anigniiic  toe  muck  to 
■econdary  causes;  the  aulhnr  doea  not  forvet  that  he  is  dtafia* 
with  a  lacted  book,  and  that  be  has  to  abow  why  it  wai  btM 
.acred.  (W.SaJ 

1.  rofi  mi  Yirlianl. 

The  apfanlut  cHliaa  of  the  New  Tettarac 
onepointafview,eniirelyof MSS,;'  "  —  --•" 
into  three  groups:  (A)  Greek  MSS 
as  "  The  MSS,"  (B)  MSS.  of  vera 
scaling  translations  from  the  Greek.  (C)  MSS.  of  other  vntingi 
whether  in  Greek  or  other  languages  which  *^"**'"  qqotatjoas 
from  the  New  Testament. 

(A)  Grai  USS.—Tiiae  may  be  divided  Into  idassei  accnid- 
ing  to  style  of  writing,  material,  or  contents.  The  fir$t  melhad 
distinguishes  between  uncial  or  majuscule,  and  cunavc  « 
minuscule;  the  second  between  papyrus,  vellum  or  parchmort. 
and  paper  (for  further  details  see  MaNnscauFT  and  Puaio- 
cupav];  and  the  tbiid  diitingulshes  mainly  between  Gotpek, 
Acts  and  Epistles  (with  or  without  the  Apocalypae),  New 

broadly  interpreted),  leclionarits  and  csmmtntaiies. 

Qailc  accurate  ititijtics  on  this  suhjcct  are  scarcely  atninahle. 
Von  Soden's  analy^  oF  numbers,  contents  aikd  date  may  be 
tabulated  aa  lollowi,  hut  it  must  be  remembcmt  thai  it  nckiw 
many  small  fragments  as  separate  MSS.,  espedally  in  Ihe  cuia 
centuries.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  add  that  Ihoe  ia  one  stsal 
scrap  ol  papyrus  of  the  3rd  cei 
the  4th  (josoet. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VI 11. 


IX,  : 


.    XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


lalolderEngliah  work  was 
^jalmoft,  Historiiol  Inifodt^- 
titmulluSlMdyolN.TAl 
■d,iUS'Sthed.lB9i);hi 


Tcol  I 


accbelypc  pUad  Hebmn  I 

the  •cribc  allcnd  Ihe  atda 
im.,  tlMi«S  wiihout  changin 
er  of  [be  epiUlii  n  oaW  (mil 
be  Ne>  Tsument.  lad  ll  wi 


f  lound  In  HebnwL     Obvnuftlyp 
ind  put, it  betiKeii  iThcB-and 


.  pTi>bably  therefon 


E  DitSer  U  epUtlo 
il  <i  I^odicH  is 


the  S>litdic).  thu  Athiiu 

epialke  vhich  U  now  riven  in  ■  B, 

tde  vKn  lliat  ihe  ucbelype  (4  B  can 

Miihbourboad,  ■ml  ni  older  than  (he 

•urcely  prnvEt  thai  B  iiieK  b  Aleiandr 

which  It  fivn  ii  ibo  that  adopted  by 

A.D,  36s.  *nd  nuy  have  bitft  introducea  Enewnerr,  pernapt  in 

Coesana.    A  Furtber  arcumcnt^  BainFtLniea  baaed  upon  and  »me- 

tima  iQ  mm  u*ed  to  wpport  Ihe  lorecnioE'  ^  that  the  teic  of  '  B 

Rpmcnu  thai  of  Heeychiui:    bat  thu  i>  extmndy  doubtful  (h 

the  sxtioa  r«iwf  Criuiim  below). 

■The  quotion  of  the  provenance  of  ■  and  B  may  tot  be  uudied 
in  j.  Rendel  Hwria,  SUilmmilri  (Cambridn.  1993).  pp.  71-89; 
I.  Anoiuie  Robin*oa,  "  euthdiiu."  Tola  a»d  Sl^dUi.  iU.  3 
^C^ln^ffidBe.,ltoI^»p.  ff.  M-M  (th«e  mm  eipedaUi;  lor  the 
vaiiluniKher  BibdhandKlirifl."  in  Ihe  NatkriiUcn  icr  GaiU.  dtr 
Ifui.uCAlMfnjiSw).  vol.  Lop.  72-79:  and  O.  von  Cebhanjt  in 
a  review  of  the  bat  named  in  Ibe  laubtucia  Lilmhinnduf  (iB99)> 


tilt  Boat  (Cambridte  Univ.  Nu. 

indal  Graeeo-Utin  MS.  nal  later ' 

abiy  connderably  earlier. 

"«riih^*K'«.(,yen" 


,40.CreE.  D.v, 


the  LaliB  on  the  riehi 
in  1581,  bul  iu  early  num 
front  Lyons  and  had  beeii 
St  Ircnaeui  there.  Then 
Uti,  or  thai  Ihe  MS.  wai 
In  lUdbydetAdteti,  but  I 
•t  hla  belief  thai  it  had  bee 
Hit  inform"™  '»>  •><!•  n 


Beia  italed  that  il  came 
ed  in  the  mooaMerv  of 

I  alter  the  sack  of  Lront 
doubt  aa  to  the  accuracy 


evidena  whic 


air  Robert  Slephant. 

Stephanui'  preEace  waa  collated  for  him  by  friendi  In  Italy.   Ii 

A  _i —  I. ^bly  liied  at  the  council  of  Trent  'a  1546 

of  Clenuint  In  Auve^gw.  and  in  the  bit 


. . It  juat  previouily 

, it  la  certainly  identical  with 

,uoted  in  the  mania  of  the  15JO  e  "  ' 

1'  Creek  Teataraenti    tliii  MS.  accordi 

aa  collated  for  him  by  friendi  In  It  '      ' 

r ..  WB  pndiably  uaed  at  Ifae  council  of  Tr 

\ff  GuL  I  PratOt  biihop  of  Clenuiat  In  AuverEne, 
•dition  of  the  AmtaMiaia  Bcu  quntea  Mi  m£  ai 

and  BDi  a.  Lmdii*  --'-     ■ 

only  been  a  ihort  tl _, ... 

earlier  hiUory  of  the  MS.  i>  eqiuDy  doubtful.  H.'  Qoentii       

duced  eomc  inieieiting  but  not  tonvincinc  evidence  to  ihow  that 
the  MS.  wai  iiaed  \a  Lyoni  in  the  iiih  ccnturv.  and  Rendel  Haitii 
at  one  time  thought  that  there  were  ciaoa  of  Gallidim  in  the  Latin, 
but  the  latter'i  more  recent  retearche*  » to  show  that  the  correc- 
tiopi  and  annolationi  varyinr  in  date  between  the  7th  and  12th 
ceniuriei  point  lo  a  dktrict  which  wai  at  fint  predominantly  Greek 
and  aEteiwardi  beeanut  Latin.  Tbli  would  luit  South  Italy,  but 
'?t  Lyani.  The  ten  of  thi>  MS.  ia  important  aa  the  ukleil  and 
!_  _  ^__.,.  .„  ._ .._  ,a<iliei  "  Wcatsn  "  ten.  See 


10  the 
nui  Lruicinw -below,] 

tlw  ten  cf  the  MS.     Cc^ti  Saat  .  .  .  ttatiMitt 

npraatnlaliu  (CambrldK,  iSqgli    ScrlKoer,  Ceds  Boot  (Cam- 

i_ij_   ■«■'-  J,  Rinda  HiiS,"A  StndyoCCnianaa."  r«Mi 

I  CCambridse,  1B9O1  J.  Rendel  Hanja,  Tie  Am 

• '■—.<-'  -oot);  P.E.Bri|hImaaandK.Lal 

"  -     *«nul  sf  TkaL  SiMiti 


a»  apart  fi 
ndee.  1864);  'jTl 

.«(^i«.   i.    1    tC .„    ■-,;.. 

Hfnn  of  CM.  Beui  (Lonilan,  iwt);  P.  E-  Briehlt 
"  Tbe  luKan  Origin  of  Cola  Baar."  In  /sanul 

April  1900.  PP.44T  S.;  F.  C.  Burkilt,  "The  Dale ^ , 

in  Ihe  Jnmal  if  Tiesl.  SlniUi.  Tuly  tool,  pp.  yn  fl.;  D.  H. 
Quenlin.  "  Le  Codei  Beiae  1  Lyon,  &£„"  Kim  Btniiliclaii,  nxiii. 

'  (^dii  AUzaiiJtl«ui  (C.  M.  reg.  ID  v..viii.),  Gia.  A.  van  Soden 
84;  an  uncial  MS.  ol  the  Jlh  century.  It  wat  givcn^  Cyril  Lucir. 
^j^  patriaich  of  Conitanlinople.  to  Charles  I.  in  1611.    It 

^1^,  appears  probable  tiiat  Cyril  Lucar  had  brought  It  with 
him  from  Alexandria,  ot  which  he  had  formerly  been 
utiiarch.  A  note  by  Cyril  Lucar  etatei  that  It  wai  written  by 
Tbecla.  a  noble  lady  04  Egypt,  but  ihli  11  probably  merely  hii  inter' 
pmation  of  an  Arabic  note  of  the  ijifa  century  which  itates  that 
the  MS.  wu  wHtten  by  Thecla.  tbe  martyr,  an  obviouily  abnird 
legend;  another  Arabic  note  by  Athanaaiui  (prabably  Alhanailut 
111.,  patriarrb  c.  1308)  italcs  that  it  wai  given  to  the  paliiarchlU 
of  Aleaandria,  and  a  Latin  note  0I  a  later  period  U^les  tbe  prctenla- 


1  a  lew  places.    Itt  ten  in  the  Old  ...    . 

cholars  to  show  aigDiof  repmentiof  the  HesycbkBA  re 

lit  view  leems  Laticdy  to  have  lost  favoui  srith  euideBti  nl 

rstuagini.     If  it  be  true,  it  falla  in  with  the  pslaEawiapbc 

tiou  and  Higgeui  an  Alenandrian  provenaacc.    la  lie  Sew 

TesuiDcnt  it  has  iT the  goipcia  a  kie  tat  of  We«x*t  aail  Hsn'i 
"Syrian  "  type, buiin  theepistkatherciiafi/aBtly  rnarked  "  Aie^. 
ancmaa  "  efemenl.    [Cod.  A  was  publiihed  in  pbococnpbk  lac- 


n  1879-18 


Cadd  EpI^Bmi  Syri  Kur.-:VHw  (Paris  Nat.  Gr.  9I.  Ci^.  C  vna 
_iden  I  %;  an  uncial  palimfacH  (the  top  wiiiiDg  bcang  that  of 
EphiKml  of  the  jth  century.  It  waa  fannerly  the  pro-  ^^—,^ 
perty  of  CathcriiK  de'  Medici,  and  wai  prohably  bnu^  ^^^^ 
tnm  the  caM  to  Italy  In  the  Itkh  sentury.  Hal  (/jSrw-    ** 

ten  of 'the  Apocalypss  that  it  waa  eofiied  ftom  a  nay  small  US., 
but  lUa,  of  counc.  only  hokb  (ood  at  the  AsDcalypae.  Iciaasusly 
■aid  that  this  MS.,  like  A,  came  origliially  boiB  Egypt,  bnt  tUs  n 
merely  a  palaeogiapUcal  guess,  lor  which  thcte  is  so  ml  cndeatc 
Ori^na^,  it  coolauHd  the  whole  Bihk,  b«  ooly  voy-foK  kavii 
of  the  Old  Iteamant  nmain.  and  lai  (^og  aboia  tws.tkitit> 
of  tbe  whole)  ol  the  New  Testament.  The  chaaelzi'  ^  tbe  teat  ii 
mlicd  with  a  stroni  "  Alciaodriaa  "  ekuent.  (PnbUid  m  bc- 
■inde^Tischeiidorf  (1S43).    DieoMid  by  Lagank  ia  b  CO. 

CWei  cKnuatuu  (Paris  Nat.  Cr.  107),  Gn^  D>^.  « 
Soden  a  1026;  an  uncial  Gtaeco-Lalia  M&  of  tlv  6th  ccwt^r.  litis 
MS  alio  beloDrtd  to  Baa,  who  "  arqused  "  it  Irtjoi  the 
monastery  of  ClemKnt,  near  Beauvam  After  hia  death  f*"**^ 
it  pused  thmigh  various  private  haodi  and  was  faially  *■■■ 
bought  lor  ibe  Trench  royal  library  befcaw  163&  Il  1 111  mail  the 
whole  or  the  Pauline  cpinlei  wilh  a  few  ieiaaae,  and  bu  a  la^xa 
■tichomciric  lis  of  booka  pie&aed  ia  another  hand  to  Hdvews.  It 
is  probably  ,tbe  beit  eiUnl  wiineea  to  tbe  type  of  Creek  tcB  whkh 

Hi.  Siattrmatnaii  {a  direct  copy)"  St  PRenbuca,  C<».  E— ', 
von  Soden  ■1017:  u^'lacumiuibunbridge.TriB.Can.ffivf.i;. 
-._._   ™..   —  =,.i ...  _^  flmmirww  (Dreafca 

(iSSJ).      In  RlaikH  » 
hrve.  The 


otainin*  tbe  Ct^A:  , 

, CregTE.  von Sodaa  ii 

tha^Acui  cad.  J'lnliisisaai  d  the 

.. of  ik^niae 

itury  in  TriailT  Citer. 
-   -  ''- ■  nti^tb. 


If  ms-mM 

There  an  no  other  undau  equal  u 
next  nicst  valuable  are  jnbony  a 
at  Paris.  Cng ,  L.  von  Sedcn  •  Jfi, 
Laadisiuu  of  the  7th  century  st  Chifo 
a  Latini^Cmk  MS.  tsnuining  th*  Acui  cat.  Cn 
Mh  century  in  Paris.  Turin.  Kkv,  Moscow  and  M 

H"^.  von  Soden  «  ton,  containing  (1 

eplstlcai  and  «d.  ilnficam  of  tbe  9tE  ce 
(Abridge,  Cn*.  Fv*,  von  Soden  •  n..., 

eloeely  teUled  to  at.  Oomwalanr.    JFurt 

M5S.  with  hibliognphics  can  be  Couad  In  CrBorv's  AiA^kh 
toTiadiendorfi  Ar  ed.  maj.  viii.) 

MlHli>CULU.-~Very  lew  of  then  art  of  nal  lamanaace.  lit 
moti  valuable  are  Ihe  folkTwing^  ^^ 

I.  Tin  Ftrmi  Craitf;  a  group  erf  evht  MSS.  kaowm  ia  Gt^sy't 
notatioa  as  13.  £9.  124.  ]4i.  543,  7(8,  a)6.  818.  or  ia  waa  Sodss*i 
asi  ]W,*  S03.1  tin,  •  316,  ■  i;?,  •  i(n).<  ii8,  i  ii9,allwtak 
eicept  Co.  in  spite  01  the  dating  unpliot  by  vcm  Sodea  s  aixaiiea 
vera  pcobabiy  written  in  tbe  lath  century  in  Calabeib  They  have 
8  meat  p*™'™^  tot  of  a  mainlv  *'  Western  "  type,  with  aaae  ^a^ 
aOidliea  to  the  OM  Syriac  and  perhaps  to  the  DiatesaanM.  They 
an  known  aa  the  Pcmr  gmip  in  Denvy  et  tbe  ackotar  wte  lot 
pubGibed  their  text,  and  an  sonmiiBcs  quoted  aa  •  (whk^kiwnet. 
properly  la  the  aymbol  ioi  Cain  Bmlami  <il  ihi  ':  mili].  ni 

J.  ati*LdifAIUu:  amnporioiif  MSS.km>w>i«CRgerT'> 
MMtioB «•  1^18.  tjl, M9, »»d  la voa  Sod»'a  aa *»,_.  J4t, I ^ 
aBd84S7.  .TticdaaocimpUbvtbeluttraDtatkBBwrBKal 
-  certainly  btlonga  to  the  lath,  not  to  ine  lotk  eaKary,  aadiil 
- --"^  UttrTtajo-     -' ■' ■      •      ■    -     ■ 


,       _         .•I«8).s65(t«.«i 

*  a")  and  no  (•  ijj.  <|uotKrtr 

m).  It  sgems  to  have  had  maay  polnn  of  sail ■  anal  wiA  ila 
\M  Syriac  bul  it  b  Jmpoeilble  to  Meatily  the  bcaEty  ta  adkh  il 
bckngsd.  Other  minuanila  «l  loipoetawa  an  cod.  33  (I  «)  at 
Paris,  wUch  often  agnes  with  ■  BL  and  b  Ibc  best  ■iaaaorie  i^ie- 
aentathw  of  the  "  Ifeutnf "  aad  "  Ataaadrma  ~  lypea  et  leal 
in  tbe  gomels:  cod.  137  (■  1«4)  at  Miiaa.  a  lalaalik  <^Weslin' 
teat  of  the  Acts  1  •?>  (not  in  Ciigory)  ia  the  Lawa  oa  llL  Atha>.a 
MS.  of  the  Acts  and  ciiistles.  with  sn  early  (niiBd]  type  of  bs  aad 
tealual  eomtnenta  and  notes  From  Origen, 
IThD  lot  of  the  Feirac  group  was  juhliihwl  after  Fcnar*!  dsA 


rN'iliiigimlHiinilii$;iagilinii: 
r^  mntstt  out  no  ^ilita:&it' &im 
tulmte  bnoamttiunbaluiinnmia. 
ulilialiunDJi^a-inaiitniniem- 
hoianinmeliunaii^unoonmf 
Bluimutniitaoaffoa-aiitntaut 
no^dnnto:iint|iirutn.6rtDi9nlni< 
no  inbosiiaiipiiuomni&fllltms 
iDtaa-ifimtHDimnicp'nmiinw 
aiilti:iani8tiautno^stmtinniiit|d 
niuf)ijiIitS.Caiit8apaiie)Ea:Iinii< 


Mri|li,9I  eil«tl>lt9((Mr.|1^-(CtfMKf<lUK^ 

ft<tt,anb  curt  pi9plx(i<ngt  fa  wfpMfcccc 
^iunl^[^iv^<^ie  pcTfeac,c«niiiKt^, 
that  |l74lc^vn)Mrf(ae^  96m  awe-^ 

3vnlxr|ht<  t;e4d)tlot,3<;m4])Mrt«a« 
diiiC(;SDtaD|90«e  dB  3tvasAm4iT,^f>iis 

gla(](in<it)Jite)p<t)l!TitE|c,I>DCC^lfl7alnrc 
bucclic  grcdccflof  (^  |»  l«IM. 

Cb«  xinucb^pKt; 


Fie.  I 


:iu8  (i^iilgbt  $m£?  C|>!uuv8aa 


itau  Umusavt  tfpttc  luctpftc 
«tu  (fstfiiiiif  H(yn(t>'e*«<u 

I  niM  autitTp5r.'')Qiaiirgsi 
utat^uu.  I  tiiii^a«ilait  Aaii' 

Fw-  B— Early  WycliKte  Version.    {Fmm  iifj  Wm<u( 

ilbnt  ^  rametftt  protHr/  to 


, „ --, .i^lVntflMit cf b««n.  £<(()■& 

ort  i^r  itwn'  i«in":fr  iibt^  f  <»"•<  «mf>ittb .  £k^  «it 
■be  m([<:fa:  ib<rllisll  iiibtrti  •rbtm^-BMttb  •Kibcr 

JSIiffrt  iH  ^  purt  in  tntifor  ibw  fb^  (i  «* .  Bfcf' 
|(^llr<lb<n»r"t(T'•"«Af  pout:  f«i  ibnfb'fbt  c«£a 
ibc(btlPninifg(*.Efafltaarctbcyia'b*fc>tf"ppfe"af 
foin0b'io^f"M  fa^!Yolt^trBi•^bt^^nfl^e"oO*«"■ 

«*01  fulilf  fap  aJI  manntr  of  trl(  fifinflT  »flaj»*  r-^ 
f;rtiirf;;r(.g«a»<a'bc(llat»t/f'>i»t«HT:qitrtmji=. 


n..*ii^nii<*W^ 


CHAP.    XIII, 

Allgifts,  I.  ]  hownccJeiKfbeiKT.it. 
tbu^wonhwitbauduiHr.  4  TVpTaila 
(licnif,aDd  1}  ptcUticn  bc^irc  hope  &  hah. 

K  toi^iots  otinm  f  of  3bi» 
I  gtiS)iBiiif)iiiitiioci|>arttp. 


t^oo^  J 

t)aiieidi&fQ,fi)^3(miDininiHMt 
"'--  aia)9aDettO(6an&r,9 


B  lucd  in  Ihe  Church  k 


oc't'li^I'nhilo.     But'™  QUI 

of  ih 

vs'^:s^ 

Ephn 

cm  and  the  Ad 

oIJuduTh 

alw 

PauUw  tpiHlo. 

Ephr 

ssrsir 

'W 

«ir? 

»t  pracni  V 

ITlw  « 


O^njlii 


in  by  F.  C  ButUtt  tlut  tht  poniaa  coauio- 


, , la  UiffcifTMjta  ICinbndge, 

'^thi  P«1u(0  (Simple)  V< 
MSS.  dMini  tiwn  the 

'*'*''*•  iog  ilw '^|Kyi~^'Bucie~b7'R^t^k'lAiwp  oTEdcM 
(411).  to  take  the  plue  of  Ihe  DiilHMnin.  uid  *u  bued  ob  the 
Cntk  teal  which  wu  it  Uul  lime  in  cumnt  Die  it  Anlioch.  The 
Old  Tntanienl  Pohilo  i>  a  much  oldet  and  quite  aepante  vcnioB. 
The  eicacl  tlniu  of  Rabbula'i  work  an  diAkuk  to  driuB.  It  (eem* 
probable  that  the  Old  Syiiac  vertloii  did  not  coouin  tb*  Catholic 
--■-' -■" -■■-•e  ire  found  in  ■    -■ 


edtw  Ribbiila."  But  be  neveradded  a  t>eter.Jude,aaiHll  John. 
■IT  the  Apoult'pte.  and  Ihe  text  of  theae  bookt,  which  la  •mneiinm 
bound  up  with  Ihe  Peahito,  realty  it  Ihil  o(  Ihe  Fhilouniu  or  of 
the  KitUean  veriion.  A  conipanton  of  the  Pnhito  with  auW"'"" 
in  Aphraala  and  Ephraeni  tlioin  that  Kabbul*  Rvnad  lli 
of  ihe^li  and  ^Pauline  epiuk^  but  in  the  abiFnc*  _af 

llowtdAeed 

ITho  bm  lc«  of  Ihe  PethilD  it  by  C.  H.  C — 

'idimm  Suc/ui  {Oxford,  tgol);  lu  nliliani  to  Rabbula'a  nvitioii 
an  thowa  by  F.  C.  Burkiit.  "  S.  Ephraim't  qiBtatioH  Inrni  the 
Cnpel"  (rufioW.^itfiM.  vil,  ),  Cambiidce,  looi],  which  rendcn 
out  of  date  F.  H.  Woodi'a  uticlc  oo  the  lane  wbiecl  in  Simiia 
Biiliia,  iii.  pp.  lOS-IJt  I 

L  -Hk  PMIneinaii  Venlon.    Thii  Ii  known,  fram  >  note  ewini 


r.  ]ude.  *  and  }  Jahi  and  Ihe  I 


lB'Mnait.~\ii6i:  in  the  European  edilioni  of  Ihe  Syrlic  Brble  an 

vol.  vii.  (1890),  pp.  iSi-in  (iR>ekbvGirynn):'jnZ(jii(W/>r 
Aiiyritlnit.  m,  aiid  luii.  (mitt  of  aiiiclei  by  Menli  in  Csyno'i 
TUAjKalyfu^SlMMiifSpIt  KcrnrM  (Dublin,  >»47).1 

4.  TlM  Harkkan  Venioa.  Tlile  U  ■  levidon  ol  ibe  Philoicniia 
niMC  in  6ib  by  Thonui  of  HiriKl  (Hendea),  biibop  of  HicrtpoUa. 
'    lace  ibc  liictaiy  Ine- 


ie  &uun  nnr  Alei^ 


„„_7  Syi  Hi'  or  Syr  H-»)  ind  by  Titchendorf  ai  Syi' 

[•Syn  poittiier).  It  ibeuld  be  noted  that  when  Tiachcndotf 
apcaka  «f  Syi^  he  neam  Ihe  Peihito  and  the  Harklean. 

[Thert  h  no  latitfaclory  crilical  edilioii  of  thii  veriion,  b«  have 
the  Phihnenian  and  the  HaiMian  been  diacnttncled  from  uch  oihtt. 
Tba  printed  tni  ia  Ihal  publiihed  in  i77S-i»j  by  J.  White  at 
Onfo^  under  ih*  (ilk  Vnilf  ekOaanla:  lor  the  mininal  nol« 
aec  eip,  Wnlcan  and  Hon,  Inlnimitw,  and  lor  Ada,  Pott'a 
AhnSifiiulu  TtUittApattdt/Ki.  ILeipdi,  l«a).| 

-   —     "'-■-'--  IT  Jenuai™  Veriion.    Thit  it  -  '  -" 

-  -  ■- me  from  [he  neiil 

ahown  by  Burkitt  \ 
icobaUyniideintb.  _. 
■Ilenipli  of  Juitiniin  I 
•i  iBil  &  T'-'—  ■--'  ■ 


t  The  Paleitiniii.  -.  ^ -  , 

which  wu  onu  Ihouiht  lo  have  come  from  [he  iKighbourhood  of 

ZSu,        thatofAntioch.    liwatprobaUyniideintbeSihceniurv 

In  conneiion  with  the  (iiempli  of  Juitiniin  id  iboliih 

ludiiim.    Utuilly  guoud  m  SyrPi  ind  by  Tiichendotf  ai  Svr'". 

■The  teil  miy  be  found  in  l^^>  and  CibKR'i  TU  PoUUimian 

Sjtiat  Utlieiiaiii  (London.  l«w),  (Coineli).  ami  in  Sludia  SinnnUi, 

en  vi.  (Acti  and  Epinleih  ili  origin  it  ditcuited  bcu  by  F.  C. 
irkiii  ia  the  Jtunul  ef  TMaltciai  SH-iiti,  voL  ii.  (i»oi),  pp. 

6.  tiic  Kirkipfieniiin.  Thii  b  not  a  verrion,  but  ■  Syriic 
"  MuiDnh  "of  the  New  Teiument.  i.(,  1  colleclton  ol  nolo  on  ihe 
tent.    Probably  emdulet  from  the  monuury  of  the  SkulL    Little 


eiitla  in  Anbic  tpubliihed  by  Ciaica}  and  Lilia  Ut*.     Z!?T 
FmUinii.)  inmlationi,  in  bMh  o(  which  the  u>I  hu  in-     *~' 
tcty  been  aimott  entirely  conformed  to  the  ordiaary  17-pK 


I.H.Hill,  TitEarlu . , 

Kutla,  Fmmnli  ef  lit  CemmnUry  cf  Epirtim  lit  Syna*  |Loc(k«. 
itaS):  F.  C.  Buikill,  Etu^w*  Ja  Uifiiai^a^  (CunVUcc  IVH. 

/■wirtWwn  If  Spite  VtTnm<,-  "-  -■-' ^■•^    -'--- 

ouaian,  and  the  FhilonniiD  wu  bii 


help  of  Ihe  Cin.  .    __    . 
belween  the  Old  Syria*,  il 

majoritv  have  bren  convinced  br  Btftot 

«  iQiiia  il  bucd  on  a  kmninU  ^  the 

'  '     hi  I  it  wu  nude  ^^Kabt^ 

Old  Syriac  and  iSe  DiitemiiiL    Hoc 

it  i)  iwceiiaiy  10  diatincuiih  betwnn  the  oiitinil  tm  gl  tV  DU 
Syriu  and  ihs  auttioi  MSS.  of  it— Cur.  and  Sin.    Tbete  it  » 

the  end  of  the  Ind  to  the  begiAnini  t^  (he  jjih  a 
leuaron  wat  tiie  popular  fonu  qf  tbe  pHpeTi    A 


Old  SyriK  Md  the  Diiiiwi 
with  the  help  of  Ihe  eontem 
Church.    But  [here  ia  not  y* 


«.'Kii™imi 


The  CO 


eiion  it  virio 


•lofBi 


thii  of  Tallin  (<.  A.c  175).  who  brwhi  ibt  Da- 
ome  and  lianililed  ii  into  Syriac    Theie,  ia  itr 
and  ceniuiy.  wbea  Senpna  wu  bokop  d  Aaind 
01),  1  new  Kirt  waa  nade.  and  a  tnulatio*  tt  tit 
„'pariied  Goipelt "  (EMafelin  ia  Uifiirtiiiitl  wu  iu&  Inn 
ihtMSS-whichwiilnuieatAntioch.    Probably  ibc  omket  <J  ds 
ruidcd.  ctpcciilly  In  hit  cl  ^ 


■  190^0]). 


by  hU  knowledfC  of  iT 

a5Id*iUbbiila  .„  _ 

PHhiiD._    II  ihii  iheory  be 


Nevenbtleia.  Ihe  DiiRnan 
-e  piqNiir  apQ  waa  only  driven  ottt  by  Thtodcivi 
the  Jlh  cenluiy,  when  it  wu  replaced  br  iki 

Home,  Biea  ny  iiiiin :  (2  j  tne  ind.ceniiiry  Greek  text  Iroa  Aadcck. 
uied  for  tbe  Old  Syriac:  (3)  the  ind-centuiy  Greek  US  fna 
Antioch.  uted  by  Ribbuli  loc  the  Fethiio. 

J  The  belt  diicuiiion  of  thii  point  it  in  voL  iL  f<  BdUr'i  &». 
in  ia  Uiblam>U.\ 

BtrpH"*  Kiriiim].— Much  lea  it  known  at  pnvn  abooi  ilr 
hinoiy  ol  the  Ecyptian  venioni.  They  aie  found  is  nrio* 
diilccti  of  Coptic  the  mutuil  relariont  o(  which  in  not       ^^ 

anycompietcneaanlhe  Bobiiric.  at  Lower  Ecyptian.  ud  SiUde 

or  Upper  Egypliin,  ihoufh  it  -*-  — :-  ■' —  ' '  —-- 

mediate  diafecu  tuch  aHifidi! 
.nd  Mnnphiiic  al»  eiitt.     Tl 
it  it  wtU  npmented. 

" •-' '-    -'-.BOwiubL 

>tocdCnekHS&rf4cm 

of  kBL,  but  Ihe  date  u  wkkli  tlui  point*  defcndt  bnely  oa 
tenecil  view  taken  of  Ike  hitlory  of  ihe  tot  of  the  New  TtOB. 
It  need  not.  but  may.  be  eitlicj  thin  the  4th  ommry-    TbcSahii5c 
It  not  ID  well  preened.    C.  Honaer'a  nuinhea  teid  to  ibcw  <kii 

tented  by  the  Bohiiric  and  pmbibly  »u  akin  to  the  "  Wacrrt ' 
text,  perhipt  of  the  type  uied  by  Ckmeat  <d  AlexanAm  l-'n- 
foctunitely  no«  d  Ihe  AlSS.  leenia  10  be  (ood.  and  a<  pipm  ii  >■ 
impouible  to  make  vtiv  definite  uie  of  the  ueraiOB.  tl  ii  pi^t* 
ihat  thii  it  Ihe  oldeit  Coptic  venian.  and  Ihii  vie*  it  mtpprv^ 
by  Ibe  gcncril  probtbilitiea  of  the  tfiead  of  CbiaciaiBty  ia  UrP'- 


I,  nail  be 


sr.'s 


of  Btmky.  Hu  cdiiwn  u  hutoritiU)'  very  imponini 
duced  the  lytten  of  noutiod  which,  la  Ihe  unaided  li 
it  by  Giuory,  it  itill  in  fencr>L  vie. 

/  A,  Arifef.  ibbot  oTAIpiripecli  (*  Lulhenn  tsmni 
Ikhed  ID  1714,  et  Tilbiniea,  an  ediiisn  ol  the  \c«  Tol 
nurki  ihe  bciiaBing  oTi  new  en.  Fur  Ihc  hnt  lime 
ni  mHk  lu  fnup  the  MSS.,  nhich  wen  dividol  into 
Aiiuic.  The  lacmer  iioup  c«uin«l  (he  lew  old  MSI 
the  luny  liK  MSS..  ind  pnrcniicc  wu  gives  to  the  Al 

time,  and  it  w»  develoaed  Iw  Crieibiicfa. 

J.  J.  eriataik,  ■  papil  at  Halle  b(  J.  5.  Senler  (who  ia  176* 
Kprinted  Wnneui'i  Pnlefonieiia,  aBit  In  csnmenu  ol  hit  own 
look  ««  and  MKMKM^Btri'i  vlen).  eoUaled  many  MSS.. 
and  dinintulUtd  tin*  mam  cnHipii — the  Alenndrian  cr  (Mnnian 
(which  nuihly  conHponded  »  Beaed'a  Mrican),  lound  In  ABCL, 
the  Eirptun  venioa  and  OrifHi;  ihi  Wenem.  found  in  " 
Latin  lothorltia;  and  Ihe  Cennaatinopolitia  (Benirl'i  f 
found  in  the  later  MSS.  and  in  Bynntine  wHtcn.  tth  vi 
[hat  the  laM  (roup  wat  the  leaat  valuable;  ■ 
itmal  evidence  forbade  (and  he  tbouihl   ' 

bi  lallawnl  the  text  four-"  ■ ■ 

GrH  editioa  waa  publiil 

the  adx'amage  not  merely  of 
Uihed  ehieRy  in  hji  Srmy- 
collatiDnt  Ik  Binh.  Mati 
--"--THbyF.K.  Alter. 


nd  he  thought  that  It  frequemly  did  lo) 
inanyIwo|roii»i|>iiut  Iheikird.  Hii 
I  in  1774-1775.  nil  ■ecomj  and  iiziprovtc 


/.  £.  Hut,  Roman  Caihelie  profenor  of  ihrolon  at  Freiburi. 
paUiahed  (btutigart  and  Tubinfca)  hii  EiaJtiiimf  ■■  iit  SikriJUn 

"Heaceepied  (fnnbach'i 


P«bli>hed  (£  _    . , 

ia  N.  r.  Iiaoa)!   he  !■  chieNv 
■hich  he  hindwed  many  cthicai  w 

at  the  time  but  hait  tince  been  nvi  __.   ^ 

viewi  aa  a  vhole,  but  Hiniiw  from  the  kiowi  lecendont  of  tU 
LXX.  be  id^mlfied  Ciieibach?  Aleiandiian  teu  with  the  work  of 
Hendijut.  and  the  Comuniiaopoliun  whh  that  of  Luciu.  while 
Ik  dcKribid  Crmbach'a  Weuem  leit  u  Ihe  mil  iit».<. 

y.  W..t.&Ml.apupilof  Huf.lnipecledancti       

neatly  a  thouand  MSS.  and  auigned  numbcn  le  1 
•ince  been  genefilly  adopted.  Kit  work  it  lor  t  hit  r 
I — .  1^  ..-f — innately  inaccurate. 
OH.  Ilie  famoui  cli 


K.Ut 
treat  book 


M  evidence  of  the  lai 
a  (real  tlep  tsrward.  I 


MSS.,  nod  01 


by  a  retrogieailon  lo 

-■lyij     foe  LachnUL..  ..^ .... „„, ,  . 

ivinf  (clntcd  a  tmall  Dumber  of  Ibe  oldeet  authoritio 


"i^SJrf" 

ted    ■ 

uo<  MSS., 


d  Filhen.  have  livn 


saw 


of  the  evidence 

publiiher  oi  evidence  Tiichendocf  1 
if  the  teit  he  added  little  to  the  pnncipin  01  ucn- 
re  Lachmann  doea  not  aeem  to  have  appncialed  Ihe 
^eihnchian  nttem  of  erouping  MSS. 

■n  Enriiili  Khc4ar,1lke  HKhendarf.  neni  (tmnM 
"■-  -•'^-■"  -•  matttial,  and  publidied  a  critical 

.   ,,  -        ...      -   -  .  - —  [clipicd  by  TiKhendorf'i.  and  hii 

critical  principlet  were  almoet  the  tame  a<  the  German  KhDlar'i. 

I^ve  been  itae  cav!  TrKhrndarfand^TnHlU'ftii'^Ml  Ihe  v«k 
which  Lachmann  begun.  They  liully  nfJoded  the  prctenBoni  of 
Ihe  Tail  KiaplMl  la  be  the  originil  leit:     but  ncilhel  ol  them 

nor  developed  Crieibich  ■  ivtlem  of  dealing  with  groupe  of  MSs! 
rather  than  edth  Bngleiopiet 

B.  F.  WnlcMI  gnTF.  J.  A.  Htrt  (commonly  quoted  »  WH),  Ihe 
Cambridge  icholart.  tupplird  the  dcficieneiee  of  1  ^rhmann   ■nri 
wiihout  gi  /ine  up  (he  advantagei  of  hit  eyncm.  s 
ncnl  by  Tiacfaendorf,  brought  back  Ihe  itudy  of 


3X 


able  in  Ihe  quouiioi 
Ul  theUter  MSS.    1 

^Hd^'ce' or.ll  t)^M 
itm.     Thii  it  pfovtil  by  Ihe  "  o 


n  Mark  i] 

i>  clcariy  % 


I  DX  Jam.',  fam."  iS  Itti.    It   ii   impouble.   in   l^n  sf  tb 

[aatly  oppoied  to  the  lonier  reading!,  (o  doubt  that  Ufi  •or 
^ht  in  arguing  thai  Iheie  phenonient  prove  tJut  the  later  lex  vi 
lade  up  t^  a  proceti  of  reviiion  and  conflation  of  the  earbr  IcrBa. 
nilucnced  by  the  utc  of  the  later  tett  by  Chiyitjatoin.  WH  ctlM 


uied  by  Cyril  i 

.._  t]>  a  te«t  whit.  

>  Ihrtefoee  called  by  WH  the  Nei 


n^C:   ■ 


yby   Laii. 


and  Ihc  quotatioiia  of  Origen.    Of  theae  Ihrte  type*  WH  thb^ 
ihjt  (he  Keulral  waa  dendedly  the  beit.    Tbe  AlEundnaa  m 


n]  (hat  Ihe  Neutral  len  waiaknoM  alwayirlghi.  ii  m>t 
linn  lor  WH  to  choote  between  ibe  variout  auihtnin  wdck 
Tved  thit  (ype.  They  decided  that  the  two  bett  ambiAirt 
It  and  B.  and  ihal  when  thete  differed  Ibe  i^uling  <ri  B.  onr 
'  T.  wat  peobKbiy  rwbl.     71 


!!P^^^^ 


tmm  Craea,  Sliitlgan.  T404V  burd 
,. _  _.  Tiicbendtirf.  WH^ed  Wok  tad 

ol  Ballon  Iftnam  r<iliiii>num  Cnua.  CrODinfen.  laqt],  ht  iV 
beat.  Theonlyierioutattenipt  at  yet  published  ID  print  ao^fjm 
leit  independently  of  other  editon  it  that  of  El.  Wets  |Ou  Snm 
TtUamr-u.  Leiptig,  iBM-i^m).  but  the  melhod  foDowvd  ■  ito 


miio  to  lake  the  plan  of  Titchendoeri  r 


."ai'volpti! 


:(i  and  third  teiprl  Bla> 


886 


BIBLE 


(N.T.  CRITICSM 


primarily  a  Greek  church.  The  second  itage  muit  be  the  oofB> 
pariaon  oi  these  results  and  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  from  them 
a  Greek  text  from  which  they  all  arose. 

Bibliography.— The  literature  of  textual  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  is  so  great  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  modem 
books  can  be  mentioned  here:  H.  von  Soden,  Du  SchrifUn  da 
Neuen  Testaments  (L  1902-1907);  E.  Nestle,  Einfukrune  in  das 
triechische  Neue  Testament  (GOttingen,  1909);  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (London, 
1901);  C.  R.  Gregory,  Textkrilik  des  Neuen  Testament  (Leipzig. 
1900-1903),  and  Die  griech.  Handsekr,  des  N.T.  (Leipzig.  1908;; 
Westcott  and  Hort,  Introduction  (vol.  if.  of  their  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  Cambridge.  1882).  The  history  of  critkism  is  dealt  with 
in  all  the  above-mentioned  books,  and  also  in  F.  H.  Scrivener, 
Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (London, 
1894).  For  other  points  especially  important  (besides  books  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  section)  see  F.  Blass,  Acta  Apostohrum 
(GOttingen,  1895;  and  an  editio  minor,  with  a  valuable  preface, 
Leipzig,  1896);  Kcndcl  Harris.  Four  Lectures  on  the  Western  Text 
(Cambridge,  1894);  F.  Chase.  The  Syro-Latin  Text  (London.  1895): 
W.  Bousset,  Textkritische  Studien  (Leipzig,  1804):  B.  Weiss,  Der 
Codex  D  in  der  Apostelteschichu  (Leipzig,  1897):  A.  Pott,  Der 
abendldndische  J'ext  d.  Afostelfeschiclue  (Leipzig,  1900) ;  G.  Salmon, 
Some  Thoughts  on  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (London, 
1897);  Schmi4tlK,  Die  EmingUien  ones  alten  UuMiakodex  (Leipzig, 
1903).  '«^  L-) 

4.  Higher  Criticism, 

The  New  Testament  is  a  scries  of  early  Chiistian  writings 
which  the  Church  came  to  regard  as  canonical,  «'.«.  they  were 
pUced  in  the  same  category  as  the  Old  Testament,  the  writings 
which  the  Christian  had  inherited  from  the  Jewish  Church. 
Just  as  the  ancient  Scriptures  were  considered  to  be  the  Word 
of  CSod,  so  that  what  they  contained  was  necessarily  the  true 
and  inspired  doctrine,  so  also  the  New  Testament  was  available 
for  proving  the  Church's  dogma.  The  assured  canonidty  of  the 
whole  New  Testament  resulted  in  its  use  by  the  medieval  theo- 
logians, the  Schoolmen,  as  a  storehouse  of  proof-texts.  Thus 
the  New  Testament  seemed  to  exist  in  order  to  prove  the  Church's 
conclusions,  not  to  tell  its  own  tale. 

The  Nouum  Instrumentum  published  by  Ensmus  in  1516 
(see  above,  Textual  Critidsm)  contained  more  than  the  mere 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  Greek  text:  Erasmus  accom- 
panied it  with  a  Latin  rendering  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  aimed  at  giving  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  without  blindly 
following  the  conventional  phraseology  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
which  was  the  only  form  in  which  the  New  Testament  had  been 
current  in  western  Europe  for  centuries.  This  tendering  of 
Erasmus,  together  with  his  annotations  and  prefaces  to  the 
several  books,  make  his  editions  the  first  great  monument  of 
modem  Biblical  study.  Medieval  Bibles  contain  short  prefaces 
by  St  Jerome  and  others.  The  stereotyped  information  supplied 
in  these  prefaces  was  drawn  from  various  sources:  Erasmus 
distingiUshes,  e.g.,  between  the  direct  statements  in  the  Acts  and 
the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  incidental  allusions  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  or  from  the  statements  of  andent  non- 
canonical  writers.^  Tins  discrimination  of  sources  is  the  starting- 
point  of  sdentific  criticism. 

Tlie  eariy  champions  of  Church  reform  in  the  beginning  of 
the  x6th  century  found  in  the  Bible  thdr  most  trustworthy 
weapon.  The  picture  of  Apostolical  Christiuiity 
found  in  the  New  Testament  offered  indeed  a  glaring 
contrast  to  the  papal  system  of  the  kter  middle  ages. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  "  authorities  "  used  by  the  Schoolmen 
had  been  discovered  by  the  New  Learning  of  the  Renaissance 
to  be  no  authorities  at  all,  such  as  the  writings  falsely  attributed 
to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  When,  therefore,  the  breach  came, 
and  the  struggle  between  reformen  and  conservatives  within 
the  undi>dded  Church  was  transformed  into  a  struggle  between 
Protestants  and  Romanists,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  authority 
which  in  the  previous  centuries  had  been  ascribed  to  the  Church 

*  B.g.  from  the  preface  to  the  Acts:  "  Dionynus,  bishop  of  the 
Corinthians,  a  verv  ancient  writer,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  writes 
that  Peter  and  Paul  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom  by  the  com- 
mand of  Nero  on  the  same  day."  And  aeain:  Some  industrious 
critics  have  added  (to  the  narrative  of  Acts)  that  Paul  was  acquitted 
at  his  first  trial  by  Nero.  .  .  .  This  conjecture  they  make  from  the 
and  Ep.  to  Timothy " 


should  be  transferred  by  the  Reformed  Churches  to  the  B£k. 
"  The  Bible,  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestanu  "•  U 
really  express  the  watchword  of  the  anti-Romanist  parties, 
cspedally  towards  the  dose  of  the  acuter  struggle.  At  iit 
beginning  of  the  movement  the  New  Testament  itself  had  beea 
freely  criticized.  Luther,  like  his  countrymen  of  to-day,  j«{gtd 
the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  light  of  his  kadiog 
convictions;  and  in  his  German  translation,  which  occupks 
the  same  place  in  Germany  as  the  Authorized  Veiskm-of  x6it 
does  in  English-speaking  lands,  he  even  placed  four  of  the 
books  (Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  Apocalypse)  in  an  appendix  at  the 
end,  with  prefaces  exphinatory  of  this  drastic  act  of  critidsBL 
But  though  we  may  trace  a  real  affiliation  between  the  i»xadpies 
of  Luther  and  modem  German  critical  study — notably  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  within  the  Gospel  and  of  the  zesidaal 
Essence  of  Christianity — ^Luther's  discriminations  were  in  the 
17th  century  ignored  in  practice. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  whole  New  Testament  was  regaided 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  by  almost  all  Pxotstasts 
as  the  infallible  revelation  of  the  true  religion.  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  many  communities  ^ 
the  customs  of  the  Church,  were  held  to  be  inferences 
from  the  inspired  text  of  the  Scriptures.  The  first 
serious  blow  to  this  view  came  from  the  study  of  textual  critidsm. 
The  editions  of  Mill  (1707)  and  of  Wetstein  (1751)  proved  oooe 
for  all  that  variations  in  the  text,  many  of  them  serious,  hod 
existed  from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  evident,  thenlare,  that 
the  true  authority  of  the  New  Testament  could  not  be  that  of  a 
legal  code  which  is  definite  in  all  its  parts.  Mon  important  stfl 
was  the  growing  perception  of  the  general  uniformity  of  nature, 
which  had  forced  itself  with  increasing  insistence  upon  meo*s 
minds  as  the  study  of  the  natural  sdences  progressed  in  the 
17th  and  x8th  centuries.  The  mirades  of  the  New  Testaaect. 
which  had  formerly  been  received  as  bulwarks  ol  Christianity, 
now  appeared  as  difficulties  needing  explanation.  Forthcnaaon. 
the  prevailing  philosophies  of  the  i8t!h  century  tended  to  demajid 
that  a  real  divine  revelation  should  be  one  which  expressed 
itself  in  a  form  convindng  to  the  reason  of  the  average  pbia 
man,  whatever  his  predispositions  might  be;  it  was  <&vio« 
that  the  New  Testament  did  not  whofly  oonfora  to  thii 
standard. 

But  if  the  New  Testament,  be  not  itself  the  direct  diviae 
revelation  in  the  sense  of  the  x8th  century,  the  questiai  stiB 
remains,  how  we  are  to  picture  the  true  history  of  the  ^^ 
rise  of  Christianity,  and  what  its  true  meaning  is.  IZ" 
This  is  the  question  which  has  occupied  the  theoks^aas 
of  the  19th  and  aoth  centuries.  Perhaps  the  most  si^^aficast 
event  from  which  to  date  the  modern  period  is  the  pabhcatka 
by  Lessing  in  x  774-1777  of  the  "WolfenbQttd  FragBettts,"  tVf . 
H.  S.  Rdmarus'  posthumous  attack  on  Christianity,  a  wcxk 
which  showed  that  the  mere  study  of  the  New  Testament  k  cot 
enough  to  compd  belief  in  an  unwilling  reader.  Lessings 
publication  also  hdped  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the 
older  rationalist  position,  a  position  which  really  belongs  to  the 
i8th  century,  though  its  best-remembered  expotunt,  Dr  H.  E  G. 
Paulus,  only  died  in  185 1 .  The  characteristic  of  the  latiocaliits 
was  the  attempt  to  explain  away  the  New  Testament  niiacks 
as  coincidences  or  naturally  occurring  events,  while  at  thesaiae 
time  they  hdd  as  tenadously  as  possible  to  the  accuracy  <rf  the 
letter  of  the  New  Testament  narratives.  The  opposite  swing 
of  the  pendulum  appears  in  JO.  F.  Strauss:  in  his 
Ltben  Jesu  (1833)  he  abandons  the  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients by  which  the  rationalists  eliminated  the  muacdoas 
from  the  Gospd  stories,  but  he  abandons  also  their  histotkzl 
character.  According  to  Strauss  the  fulfilments  of  prophecy 
in  the  New  Testament  arise  from  the  Christians'  belief  that  the 
Christian  Messiah  must  have  fulfilled  the  predictioos  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  mirades  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testaotent  either 
originate  in  the  same  way  or  are  puzdy  mythical  wnhodimrnis 
of  Christian  doctrines. 

*  The  phrase  is  C^hillingworth'a  (1637),  who  may  bo  ifcacribw!  as 
a  Broad  High-churchman. 


diuing  the  lAst  two  ccnturia  has  puihed  the  daU  [krther  back 

protable  that  the  true  date  ii  earliei  itilL 

(si  £Rien«s/5(lfaiMcv'jCoi^(i.ift^»)<— The  birth  of 
Chrbt  look  place  beloic  the  death  of  Hood,  and  the  evideoce 
of  JoMphus  £iei  the  death  of  Herod,  with  Bine  approach  to 
certainty,  in  tfie  early  ipring  of  4  B.C.  Jmephui,  indeed,  while 
he  tells  u>  that  Herod  died  not  lont  before  Pauover.  oonhcre 
(lanes  the  exact  year;  but  he  gives  four  calculations  vhich  serve 
to  connect  Herod'i  death  with  more  or  less  known  points,  namely, 
the  lencth  of  Heiod's  own  reign,  both  from  his  iejwi  and  fr«n 
iuidt  faciff  accession,  and  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  two  of  his 
Bucceaiors,  Archelaus  ind  Herod  PhiUp,  to  the  date  of  their 
deposition  and  death  rtapeclively.  The  various  calculations 
aie  not  quite  easy  to  haTmontn.'but  the  extent  of  dwice  for  the 
year  oi  Heiod'i  death  ji  limited  to  the  yeais  4  and  3  B.C.,  with  a 
very  great  preponderance  of  probability  in  famur  of  the  fonner. 
How  long  before  this  the  Nativity  ihouM  be  placed  the  Gospel 
does  not  enable  us  to  say  pttdsely,  but  as  Herod's  decree  of 
cilerminatjon  included  ail  infants  up  to  two  yean  of  age,  and  as 
a  sojourn  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt  of  unknown  length 
intervened  between  the  rnassacre  aJid  Herod's  death,  it  is  dear 
that  it  Is  at  least  possible,  so  far  as  the  evidence  ol  this  Goqicl 
goes,  that  the  birth  of  Christ  preceded  Herod's  death  by  as  much 
as  two  or  three  yean.  What  is  thus  shown  to  be  possible  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary  If  we  went  00,  with  the  utiODomei 
Kepler,  to  identify  the  star  of  the  Uagi  with  the  conjunction  ot 
the  [Janets  Jupiter  and  Satum  which  occurred,  in  the  conWella- 
tion  Pisces,  in  May,  October  and  December  of  j  B.C.' 

(1)  Eiidaat  afSt  L<Mi  Cospd  [u.  1-8).— The  birth  ol  Christ 
look  place  at  the  time  of  a  general  census  of  the  empire  ordered 
by  Augustus:  "it  was  the  first  census,  and  was  made  at  the 
lime  when  Quiriaius  was  governor  of  Syria."  Against  thlsaccount 
it  has  been  urged  thai  we  know  that  the  govetDOitbip  ol  Syria 
from  10  or  g  B.C.  down  to  and  alter  Heiod's  death  was  held 
successively  by  M.  Tltiui,  C.  Sentius  Saluminns,and  F.  Quintilius 
Varus;  and  further,  that  when  Judaea  became  a  Roman 
provloce  on  the  deposition  ol  Archelaus  in  A.O.  6,  Quiriniua  was 
Bovemor  of  Syria,  and  did  cany  out  an  elabottle  census.  The 
notice  in  the  Co^I,  it  is  suggested,  grew  out  of  a  mnfuaed 
recollection  of  the  liter  (and  ooly  hlitoiical)  census,  and  is 
devoid  of  any  value  whatever.  At  the  other  extreme  Sir  W. 
M.  Ramsay  (ICoi  Oriit  Bam  ol  BtOltktmt,  1S9B,  pp.  U9  B.) 
defends  the  eiact  accuracy  of  St  Luke's  "  first  census  "  as  wit- 

Into  Syria  of  tlw  periodic  fourteen  years'  census  which  the 
evidence  of  papyri  has  lately  established  for  Egypt,  at  least 
bom  A.t>.  »  onward).  Reckoning  back  from  m.  10,  Ilu  periodic 
census  sbonld  fall  in  q  b.c,  but  Ramsay  alleges  varioua  .causes 
for  deby,  which  wviUd  have  postponed  the  actual  eiecution 
of  the  ceDSUi  till  7  ■.&,  and  supposes  that  Quirloius  waa  an 
impoial  commlsiianet  specially  appointed  to  cany  it  out.  The 
truth  seems  to  reU  nddwiy  between  these  extcemc*.  St  Luke's 
Matemeat  of  ■  graeral  census  k  in  all  {xobaUlity  erroneous, 
and  the  introduction  of  tbe  name  Quirinlus  a{^>earB  to  be  due 
to  confnsion  with  tbe  census  of  lU).  6.  But  the  omfuslon  In 
qucstioD  would  only  be  pos^ble,  or  at  any  rate  likely,  if  there 
really  was  a  census  at  the  time  of  the  Nativity;  and  it  Is  no  mo 
improbable  that  Herod  should  have  held,  or  permitted  to  I 
held,  a  local  census  than  that  Archelaus  ol  Cappadoda  in  t 
reign  of  Tiberius  {T^dtns,  Ann.  vL  41)  sltauld  have  taken 
census  of  his  own  natlvg  itat«  "alter  the  Koidbo  maiuei 


1  medieval  Jew.  S.  Abarbi 
^on j  unction  of  these  particular  plai 
waslobeailtnalMeHiah'scomi  . 
is  HUtement  may  ullimaleiy  depend 
as  may  have  been  known  10  Ch^daeaa 


the  Nativity  was  carried  out  appears  to  be  supfdicd  by  as 

ithor  who  wrote  more  than  a  century  after  St  Luke,  sad  hu 

f  no  means  a  good  reputation  lor  hlslcncsl  tnutivortM^H. 

ertulliail.  In  fact  (odr  iforcwaew,  iv.  19).  employs  ssiiist 

[ardon's  denial  of  the  true  humanity  of  Cfaast  the  ailium 

lat  it  waa  well  known  that  Sentitis  Satttraiiius  carried  out  i 

insus  under  Augustus  In  Judaea,  by  mngiliiin  whidi  iW 

family  and  relationihipa  of  Chriat  ccwld  have  been  discvreird 

This  Satuminua  was  ihe  middle  one  of  Ike  tlim  gnvenm  ol 

Syria  named  ibove,  and  a*  hi*  lucttsior  Vara*  imist  hin 

lived  by  tbe  middle  of  6  B.C.  at  latest  (for  ceins  Of  Vans  ait 

tant  of  the  twenty-Gfih  year  of  the  era  of  Aclionl.  bison 

lure  must  have  fallen  UwDt  8  and  7  BX..  and  ha  ceBsa 

noot  be  i^ced  later  than  7  or  7-G  B,c.    'Ihe  independcBa 

Teriullian't  Information  about  this  census  is  goaiaDtecd  b* 

the  mere  fact  of  bu  knowledge  ol  the  EDvemor't  name;  and  i 

icie  was  a  census  about  that  date,  it  woold  be  mimsiiuhiE 

3t  to  identify  it  with  St  Luke's  census  of  the  Kaiivity. 

The  traditional  Weitem  day  for  the  Christmas  iestrral.  >ftk 

lecember,  goes  back  as  far  as  Hippolylus,  lac  cU-i  tbe  tiwiK 

tional  Eastern  day,  6th   Jsnuary,  as  las  as  the  "ft'l'^— 

Gnostics  (but  In  Iheir  case  only  a*  a  cxlebratioii  «f  tbe  Baptism), 

mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alfaandria,  £oe,  oi. 

I.  The  interval  between  the  Nativity  and  the  B^itisn. 
Etidi»a  ej  St  lukt'i  Gaspd  {iii.  33).— At  Ihe  time  of  Is 
baptism  Jesus  was  ifrx^iiaiK  iai  hit  -rttkmm,  <d  whkh 
words  two  opposite  mismlerpretations  must  be  anded:  T'.J 
dpxJfiiHis  does  not  mean  (as  Valentinian  iciapjcteis  thoc^i. 
tren.  n.  xiii.  s  jimiii.  3);  to  also  Ep^ibanius,  Baa.  h.  16) 
beginning  to  be  thirty  years  "  in  the  xsse  of  "  not  yet  tjaa 
thirty,"  but  "  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,"  as  in  LuLi 

"  on  attaining  Ihe  full  age  of  thirty,  bdore  whidi  he  cobU 

ave  publicly  taught."  for  if  there  was  by  Jewish  costom  or 

Jon  any  minimum  age  for  a  teadier,  it  was  not  thirty,  bs; 

,  I.Bisb.  Talm.  ed.  171;,  foL  ig  t;  Iita.  Itt  tit.),    St  LuU't 

phrase  Is  a  general  one,  "  about  thirty  years  old,''  and  canncl 

be  80  pressed  as  to  exclude  some  latitude  in  cilbcT  diiccjcn. 

3.  The  date  of  the  Bsptism. 

(d)  EtideHa  of  SI  Lal^i  Caipd  Cm.  i).— A  icrm^  t  ^ 

of  the  Baptist's  public  ministry  with  the  fifteenth  im 
of  the  rule  (^Ye;**^}  of  Tiberius.  Augtstus  died  on  i^ 
August  AJ>.  14,  and,  reckoned  from  that  point,  Tlberis't 
fifteenth  year  might  be,  according  to  different  methodi  ti 
calculation,  either  aj>.  iS,  or  aS~iq,  <r  ig.  But  any  seek 
result  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  resnlti  yidded 
by  other  lines  of  investlgstion  in  this  article;  among  al^- 
native  views  the  choice  seems  to  lie  between  tbe  feiknring:— 
(i.)  The  years  of  Tiberius  are  here  reckoned  fnun  wse 
earlier  stutIng.poiDt  than  the  death  ol  his  predcccKi— 
probably  from  the  grant  to  him  of  co-ordinate  aatboiity  wiik 
Augustus  over  the  provinces  made  in  m.  1 1  (see.  lor  the  panJU 
with  the  case  of  Ve^iasian  and  Titus,  Ramsay,  Si  Pol  i* 
goman  Tmtdttr,  p.  jS?),  so  that  the  fifteenth  Tear  woukl  tx 
roughly  aj>.  aj;  or  ^i.)  St  Luke  has  made  here  a  sccoDd  emr  in 
cbronology,  caused  perh^is  in  this  case  by  reckouiDg  back  fim 
the  Cmcieaon,  and  only  allowing  one  year  to  Ihe  minstry  □ 

(6)  StUtntt  tf  SI  /<in's  (hipd  (11.  i],  n}^A  luaiiiii  li 
fiuas  for  Ihe  "'p''""  Is  the  syncbraniint  of  tbe  first  Pisbokt 
mentioned  alter  It  wllh  the  fwly-siith  year  of  the  bniliE^  ol 
Herod's  Temple.  Berod  began  the  Temple  in  the  dgfttcesil 
year  of  bis  rdgn,  probably  10-19  '-C..  and  tbe  Passover  of  the 
(or^4li(b  year  is  ptobably  that  ol  kh.  37.  WbUe  too  mu<k 
ilress  must  not  be  laid  oa  a  chain  of  rtasixdng  <4>cB  to  icai 
unortainty  at  several  pojuts,  it  is  difficult  to  uppoM  with  Uas;. 
Qualtiimi  SumiSt,  igoj,  p.  sgj,  that  Ihe  mubti  was  inieide' 


K  rarther 


it  Kmavcd  Crom  tt 


i.  The  din  o(  the  Cnicifiiion. 

U)  TkcRnmanGmriur—PontiasPihlem 
to  Rome,  ilur  ten  yeiBoI office,  wbenTibcriu 
March  iLD  J7  (Joiephiu.  Anl.  xvin,  ii.  j,  iv. 

CcuciGxion.  For  Lhe  CmciGucin  "  undei  PoDlius  PiUu  "  the 
Paatover  of  i-o.  i8  b  thntfoic  iht  eaiUesl  pouiblc  and  the 
Fsuover  ot  A.D  36  the  Ulest. 

(t)  riu  Jatui  Hiih-Prial, — Ctiaphas  wu  4ppo[nUd  belan 
PUati'i  arrival,  aod  wu  deposed  it  a  Puiovec  apparently  not 
liter  than  tbat  ol  the  year  ol  Herod  Philip's  death,  a.o.  j* 
Oosephua,  ^"l.  >"Tn.  11.  1.  iv.  j-v.  j.  The  Crucifiiion  at  some 
previoui  Ptiaaver  would  then  [all  not  later  than  i.o.  jj. 

(c)  The  Day  tf  Iki  If  «*.-The  Reiurrection  on  "  the  first 
day  ol  Ibe  week  "  (Sunday)  was  "  on  the  third  day  "  alter  the 
Cnici&uon.  and  that  "ibe  third  day"  implia  an  interval  ol 
only  two  days  hardly  needed  to  be  tbown.  but  haa  been  shown 
to  denKiiutnlion  In  Field's  NaUt  in  tit  Translaliiin  ef  Ou  New 
TatamnI  (on  Hatl.  Tvl.  11).  The  Cnicifiiion  was  iberelnn 
on  a  Friday  in  some  year  betwceo  •  D  iS  and  jj  inclusive 

(d)  The  Day  of  Oit  Jeaak  UeiUk  JVuoii.— The  Passover  ku 
kept  Bl  lhe  full  mooD  of  the  lunar  month  Nisan.  the  first  ol  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  the  Paschal  lambs  were  skin  oa  lhe 
aftemoon  of  the  T4th  Niian,  and  the  Pisiover  wu  eaten  atter 
sunset  the  >ame  day —  which,  however,  as  the  Jewish  day  began 
ai  sunset,  was  hy  their  reckoning  the  early  hours  of  the  ijih 
Nlsin;  the  first  fruits  (ol  the  barley  harvest)  were  solemnly 
offered  on  the  16th.  The  lynoptic  Gospels  appear  to  place  the 
Crucifixion  on  the  ijth,  since  they  speak  of  the  Last  Supper  as 
a  Passover.'  St  John's  Cospel,  on  the  other  hand  [nil  1,  19. 
iviii  iS).  distinctly  hcplies  thai  lhe  feast  had  not  yel  taken 
place,  and  thus  makes  the  Crucifixion  fall  on  the  141b.  Early 
Christian  ttadition  is  unanimous  on  this  side;  either  the  iith 
is  mentioned,  or  lhe  Cnicifiiion  is  made  the  antitype  ol  the 
slaughter  of  (lie  Paschal  Lamb  (and  the  Rcsuntclion  of  the  first 
(tuitt),  in  tbe  following  aulhoiitiea  anterior  to  ad.  ni-  St  Paul, 
I  Cor.  V  7,  IV  sa.QuanadedmansDf  Asia  Minor,  whoobserved 
(he  Chlistian  Pascha  on  the  "  14th,"  no  matter  on  what  day  of 
(he  week  il  fell;  Cbudjua  ApoUinarii.  Clement  of  Afeiandria, 
Hippotylus.  an  three  quoted  in  the  Paiiiai  CiroKiiU;  Irenaeus 
(apparently)  IV.  I.  i  [u.  i|;  [Tcrtullian)  ndt.  Judatai.  8; 
Alricanus,  in  Routh.  Rell.  Sair.  ii.  197  The  Cnicifiiion,  then, 
should  be  placed  rather  on  the  14th  Ihan  on  the  ijth  of  Nisan. 

These  lour  lines  of  inquiry  have  shown  thai  the  Crucifixion 
[ell  on  Friday.  Nisan  14  (rather  than  15I,  in  one  ol  the  six  years 
>8-]']  a.o.,  and  therefore,  il  it  is  pos;'-'-  —  ■" "  ' ' 


-isible,  which  in  the  m 


itbcfini 


Liable  I 


In  the  niosi  ualavauiaUe  three  diyi, 
later  than  lhe  aiiranonucal  new  moon. 

Dirvcl  material  for  aiuwerii\g  the  question  when  and  bow  far 
astronomical  calculations  replaced  simple  obscivatioiis  as  ibt 
basis  of  the  Jewish  calendar  is  iwt  forthcoming.  Jewish  It^- 
tions  represented  the  Sanhedrin  as  retaining  to  the  end  itf 
plenary  power  over  the  calendar,  and  as  stiU  fixing  the  first  day 
of  every  month  and  the  first  month  of  every  yrar.  Bel  as  tt  is 
quite  inconceivBlile  that  the  Jen  of  the  Dispcnwn  tbovbl  dh 
have  known  belorehand  at  what  full  moon  tbey  were  u 
present  themselves  at  Jerusalem  lor  the  Fueava.  il  must  be 
assumed  as  true  in  fact,  whether  or  no  it  »*i  true  in  itary 
that  the  old  empirical  meihods  musl  have  ben  quali&ed.  11 
least  partially,  by  permanent,  that  is  in  effect  hy  astrooomal 
ruin.  Eiaclly  what  modifications  were  first  made  in  the  tystea 
under  which  each  monih  began  by  simple  observation  of  lhe 


month  of  Nisan.  and  (ii.)  exactly  on  what  da 
moon  or  month  was  reckoned  as  beginning,  it ' 
possible  to  tell  in  which  ol  these  years  Nisan  i| 


IS  them 


exclude  some  latitude,  but  to  both  with  suSdenl  eiaciness 
le  out  at  once  three  of  the  six  years,  (i.)  The  difficulty  with 
d  to  the  month  is  to  know  bow  the  commencemenl  ol  the 
h  year  was  filed— in  what  yean  an  extra  month  was  Inter- 
td  befon  Nisan.  If  the  Paschal  fuU  moon  was.  as  in  later 
.tian  times,  the  first  after  the  spring  equinox,  the  difficulty 
i  be  reduced  to  the  question  on  what  day  the  eqi ' 


times,  (he  first  alter  the  earliest  eat 
be  ripe,  11  would  have  varied  with  1 

■  If  lhe  Pajiover  cekbration  could 

niC^'lhe'i'iM  of  Ch'iit'lD  be  able' 
e^-idence  ol  the  synoptic  Gospels  1 
that  o(  St  John. 


the  historical  v 
the  first 


I  of  the  rabbinical  ti 


elhcn 


n  the  direi 


.  ol  a; 


tions.  but  pmhablj 


Eofle: 


but  at  what  date  is  uncertain,  the  further  rule  that  Adar.  ihc 

nine  In  the  same  way  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  year  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  harvest  was  supplanied  by  some  mon  Died 
relation  10  the  sobr  year  But  this  relation  was  dm.  it  wocld 
Mem.  regulated  by  the  dale,  leat  or  supposed,  of  the  equinoi 
Christian  conlrovcniolisis  from  Aoaioliui  of  Laodkn  (iJi  j;:l 
onwards  accused  ihe  Jews  of  disregarding  the  (Chrisiian)  equi. 
nociial  limit,  and  of  sometimes  placing  the  Paschal  fuU  dkoh 
before  it,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  Ihe  lime  of  Chral  the  itifr 
ol  Nisan  might  have  fallen  as  far  back  as  the  ijih  of  March. 
In  Ihe  following  table  the  first  column  gives  the  lm«w 
paiihatii.ar  i^thof  the  Pascha]  moon,  according  10  the  ChiLsion 
calendar,  Ihe  second  gives  the  14th.  reckoned  from  Ihe  line 
of  tlie  astronomical  new  maaa  of  Nisan;  the  third  Ibe  141k. 
reckoned  Irom  the  probable  fiisl  appeailnce  of  the  new  mooa 
at  sunset.  Allernaiive  rooons  an  given  for  aj>.  m.  accuRfug 
as  the  full  moon  falling  about  the  ifiih  of  UarcJi  is  oc  is  lut 
reckoned  the  proper  Puchal  moon. 
a.D  18  Sat.  Mar.  17 
Th.  Mac. 


:;    ji      Sai'  liar*  14        »£r.'is      h£i 
;,    M      W.  Ap.  1 


Ap.1. 


AfLJot 


that  Friday  ca 

14th  in  any  of  the  three  years  a.D.  iS.  ji  and  .ji,  Tbe  dmict  i: 
wed  down  to  k.o.  iq,  Friday,  iSih  March  (Friday.  i;ik 
.  would  no  doubt  be  too  early  even  for  the  14th  of  Nisan) : 
*j)  JO.  Friday  jlh  April;  and  aJ).  a.  Friday,  jrd  ApiiL 

(c)  7'*cC>it/>'e<ir(consuls,orregnalyearsofTiberiits)ineartT 
Christian  tradition.  It  is  not  a  priori  imprubable  that  the  ytv 
ol  the  central  event  Irom  which  the  Christian  Church  dated  bn 
own  eiislenci  should  have  b 
and  banded  d 


sclent  Jewish 
.  ol  Ihe  barley  harvest  would 
te  forwaidnss  or  backwaid- 


dale  for  the  crucifixion  gave  Dot  )g.  but  a  4.0.  Tbe  papa 
chronlclet,  Phlegon.  writing  in  tbe  reign  of  Hadrian,  noted 
under  Olymfnad  lai-A  (-a.P.ji-jj),  besides  a  gtcaleanbiguaki 
in  Bilhynia..an  edipi  ........ 


mcnccmcnt  d(  the  £ni  loiuionary  fouiocy  (Acu  liiL  4)  can  bs 
placed  is  the  spring  of  i,D.  4;.  The  jouraey  eiinided  (loni 
Sslamis  "  tbroughoui  the  wliole  Uand  "  of  Cyprus  u  lu  u 
Psphot,  ud  00  the  mainland  fiDm  Puiphyli*  la  Piiidlui 
Antioch,  Iconium.  Lystci  lod  D«rbe,  at  each  of  *hicb  placa 
hidicatioM  »ie  given  of  a  prolonged  visit  (liiL  49,  riv.  3. 6, 7. "  >  1- 
The  same  placa  were  visited  in  revene  order  on  the  return 
journey,  aa  far  as  Perga  on  the  Pampbytian  ciuat;  but  instead 
of  rrviaiting  Cyprus  the  voyagv  -     -    ■  -.  -     .-  . 


Lib 


iling  Ihc  length  of 


tunc  occiqiied  by  thi: 


oF  A 


f  the  woik  accomplished  is  obviously  mon  tluui  could 
n  (he  tiavcUlng  >ta»n  oi  a  tingle  year,  Ibc  winlei  of 
ist  have  been  ipcnt  In  the  Interior,  and  leium  to  the 
I  to  Syria  made  only  some  time  before  the  end  of 
LCL  40.  The  succeeding  winter,  at  least,  vas*  spent 
Antioch  of  Syria  [liv.  jS).  The  counca  at  Jejusalem 
/.  vrill  fall  at  earliest  in  the  ^ring  of  A.D.  49,       ' 


it  (IV.  36)  tf 


m  the  Kcoad  missiosaiy  founey  might 
in  the  (late)  summer  of  the  satoe  ytu.  The  "  conSmiition  " 
oF  the  ciisting  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicla,  and  of  those  of  the 
first  journey  beginning  with  Deibe  (iv.  41,  ivt  j),  cannot  have 
been  completed  under  several  months,  nor  would  (he  Apostle 
have  commenced  the  strictly  missionary  part  of  the  Jouniey  in 
districts  not  pieviomly  visited,  before  the  opening  of  the  travel- 
ling season  of  A.D.  yt.  No  delay  was  Iben  made  on  the  Asiatic 
side;  it  may  sliU  have  been  in  spring  N'hen  St  Paul  cnsied  to 
Eurape  and  began  the  course  at  pieadiiog  at  Phillppi,  Tbesa- 
lonica,  Bcrocaand  Athens  which  finally  brought  him  to  Coriaih. 
The  stay  of  eighteen  moDlhs  at  the  last-named  place  (iviii.  it) 
will  naturally  begin  at  the  end  cf  one  travelling  season  arul  end 
at  the  be^nning  of  another,  i-e.  from  the  autumn  of  aj>.  jo 
to  the  spring  of  AJi.  51.  From  Cocinlh  tlv  Apostle  went  to 
Jerusalem  to  "salute  the  church,"  and  then  again  to  Anlioch 
in  Syria,  whtieheiuyedonly  for"a  time  "  (iviii.  ii).Bndsoon 
left — on  the  third  missionary  journey,  as  conventioIuUy  Rckoned 
— proceeding  "  in  order  "  tlirough  the  churches  of  the  inlcHor 
of  Asia  Iilinor.  These  journeys  and  the  intervening  halts  must 
have  occu[Hed  seven  or  eight  months,  and  it  must  have  been 
about  Ihe  end  of  the  year  when  St  Paul  established  his  new 
headquarters  at  Ephesus.     The  stay  there  lasted  between  two 

bciare  the  spring  of  i.D.  55.  From  Ephesus  he  went  into  Europe, 
and  after  "  much  teaching  '*  ^ven  to  the  churches  of  Macedorua 
(ii.  2),  spent  the  three  winter  months  at  Corinth,  returning 
10  Fhilippi  in  time  for  the  Pissovet  (u.  j.  6)  o!  A.D,  jO.  Ptnle- 
cost  of  the  same  year  was  spent  at  Jerusalem,  and  thete  St  Paul 
was  ancsled,  and  kept  in  prison  al  Canaiu  for  two  full  years, 

event  which,  on  this  anangement  of  the  chronology  of  the 
miulonaryjoumeys,  would  there  lore  fall  in  aJl.sS. 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  remember  eactly  what  this 
line  of  argument  amounts  to — wliat  it  can  fairly  be  said  to  have 
proved,  and  what  it  still  leavcA  open.  It  has  been  shown,  firstly, 
that  the  missionary  journeys  cannot  have  (ommenwd  before 
the  spring  of  a.d.  47,  and,  secondly,  tliat  between  their  com- 
mencement and  the  end  of  tbe  two  years'  imprisonment  at 
Caesaita  not  less  than  eleven  fuQ  years  must  have  elapsed. 
Consequently  a.D.  s^  appears  to  be  the  earliest  date  possible  for 
the  at  rival  of  Festus.  On  the  other  hand,  a  later  date  for  Festus 
i>  not  absolutely  eiduded.  It  is  possible  thai  the  first  missionary 
journey  should  be  placed  in  A.D.  4S  instead  of  A.D.  47;  and 
il  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  Ihe  missionary  journeys 
should  be  spread  over  one  year  more  than  ha*  been  suggested 


already  tentatively  obtained. 

1.  Thereidaaincntof  Felix  by  Festus.  This  b  liie  ptvM  dau 
of  5t  Paul's  later  life,  but  unloctunately  two  scbecih  ol  cmks 
date  it  as  differently  as  A.D.  55  and  AJl.  5o  (or  fir).  The  Utob 
an  represented  by  Hamack,  the  latter  by  Wioeler.  *baa 
Lightfool  toUowi.  It  can  be  said  coafiilenily  that  the  Imih  a 
between  these  two  eitremei  flbou^  in  what  enct  year  it  a  cm 
easy  to  say),  as  wiU  be  evident  from  a  conuderatioik  d  the  arji:. 
mcntsurged,  which  in  each  rue  appeal  kss  to  prove  on 


lo  the  words  sJ  Tad 

the  ('me  of  tnat  apprHotment  unpn/m  /Waior 
ill.  lii.  u);  he  reiliinly  suppraet  Felix,  to  £a«i  ten 
naji  el  Samaria,  and  spparenily  cf  Judaa  ms,  ud 
■a  Cumaoin  ■■  governor  of  GalOce;  aod  InrfifaB, 

Dwn  to  A.D.  5a.  implies  that  FeJia  ha'l  been  ip  Koe 
Vlbcjewi^authwities  could  iudgeof  hAfiian«  vh4 
11  Ibellifh  prieR  Jonathan  used  (d  inn  on  Fc£i.  s 
urging  him  to  gDvcm  well,  the  fact  he  that  had  bkrd 
[nimenl  10  tbe  proeuiarorship  lAiU,  aa.  vin-  si-  U 
ed  in  some  position  of  responubility  in  PalHiae  br^prr 


(fi)  Joaephiu  enumerates  after  the  actcsion  sf  Nen>  [Ock^ih  54) 
a  longcaiAlogueofevents  which  all  took  pla^e  under  the  pncniaic 
ihip  of  Felii^  ioclvding  the  revolt  of  "  the  Egypcian  "  which  na 
alreadv  "  belon  thcH  dan"  at  the  lime  d  Si  Paul's  aiir-i.  m 

theEpi 


the  EEyptian  rebelled  at  earliest  in  MSS.  lad  makes  ii  pic4^i4e 
thai  ^'Wul's  anesi  did  not  take  p?ct  Irionr  <ibe  EVo.^  di 
A.D.  56;  and  i(  impties  ccnainly  that  Ibe  main  a  nest  impnrtut 
'  "  "  '  -  '     IcA.  in  JoKpbn's  view.  nndR  Neit> 

lii'i  rule  (Jl^)  (ell  under  ClasdiB, 

0  suppow  that  alUhe  incidnn  wkict 
lesarea  and  Jerutakm  may  eady  kiir 


The  arpimenn.  then,  brousht  fc 
o  not  do  tnon  than  bring  the  rule 

ArpimaUi  far  am  EnHy  Dolt,  A.B.   (Co 

'Arnkli  places  (he  arrival  cJ  Ftilusin  Nenil,OcIDbR.U-S6.ai>l 
^uiebiui's  chronology  o' (he  procuraiors  goes  h*ck  probwtjly  thnnb 
uliin  Africanui  (hinndf  a  Paleninian)  u  con(emporary  authoikio 
itcthcjrwiiitimtl  ol  JuMUi  of  Tiberias.  But  (U  Nemiiire^ 
epfeniber  s6-Septniber  JI;  (ii.)  ■(  is  dovb(fiil  wfanlter  Enrtia 
adanjf  authority  todepeH  on  bert  ether  than  Jovfi4iiis.  who  cit4 
D  preciae  year  for  Festus— Julius  Aft  iiaAin  is  tianflypfDtBUt.  Hat 
re  1:  now  that  his  chronicle  was  very  jejune  Forlhe  Chiiaian  ptrxd 


■DrC.Erbes(r»u.« 


Lalin,  Nero  »!  it  is  rally  tc 

/eats  of  Nero,  but  by^^rsof  Agrippa;andasEuvbius 
iniedaled  Affippa's  reicn  by  five  years,  commrnciog  ii ' 
nitcad  of  A.l?.  sfi.  hisdatt  for  Fcsluiiifivevcars  toocai 
.hould  be  moved  to  Nero  6.  A.D.  Jf-te-  The  whoke  ol 
ippesrs  to  ihe  present  writer  10  be  ■  gtfantic  mmrr 
/aiinu/r/  TlxBlepat  Sadwi  {October  1901),  pp.  1)0.1 


moit  gtnenl  lorm 


ET^'T' 


Mr  FixlwriachiiB  !•  a(  opinim  thai  the  cvidcnca  [nxB  Chriitiii. 
KHirm  k  ton  incsula,  (ad  tJtM  ihc  ttataiKnu  d  the  MldiMh 
aunt  be  the  lUHiiif-eiilin  at  tht  tnnuiry^  laldni  then  th«  pfierii 

FridivQBi5lba"colDc3«!w!ih"\"''.°  i  ; ''^'''  ,°."^";  ",'*e 

perioil  A.  D.  aS-jSi  other  than  A.  n.  T  I  ■    -  I    -  '       '     it 

two  emprrical  testi o(  the  value  ol  imi '•  .  ^  i.'u 

ible  to  obtain  Vsc  at  p.  106,  n.  9),  the  on  roixni  wai  kri  ■  day 
euLier  than  hb  ruLca  Hllowtd.  HuabeinEn,  it  would  be  pitmhture 
to  diiRgard  the  CDnveTBCDt  LLdc*  of  biitoncai  evidence  which  telL 
ajEainit  A.ik  3*.  Among  the  lateit  German  work*  may  be  dtrd 
the  chapter  oaNew  Tenament  chniiiak(y  <o  Ike  Htvlaliimaaliclie 
~  "  tKiiiUtol  Dr  Oacar  Holtmaan  (mdciL,  t906),  pp.  117-14;: 
.ded  aa  ■  coUcctlon  ol  Uooclcal  mUinil  thb  dcKTvo  every 

K.but  tbeman  b  undijeamluid  tke  tmlDcnt  ot  tbc  evidence 

arbltiary.    Aa  might  be  opected,  Dr  Hduniun'a  condiuioni  are 

-' ",  and  altematlva  m  ripdly  excluded :  the  Cnidfinon  i> 

cbeTtb  of  April  a-d.  jcanlStl^ul'i  tneit  [with  the  older 
at  Fentecot  A.I1.  }&  [C  H.  T.) 

aaa,  BMOUSH.  Tbe  Uitoiy  of  ttae  venwculu  Bihle  of 
Ihg  EctUah  race  Raohrti  Itaelf  EntO  two  dbtinctly  muked 
pctiodi — the  one  bdnf  Ihtt  of  Muiiucrlpt  Bible*,  which  were 
direct  tianatalkuu  from  the  Latfai  Vulgate,  the  olhei  that  of 
Printed  BiblM,  which  were,  more  or  loa  completely,  tiuula- 
liooj  tiom  the  origiail  Hebrew  and  Cteek  of  the  Old  uid  New 


I.  Tie  Uainactipt  BMc—Tbt  fini  euayi  b  BiblioJ  ttuii- 
latioQ,  01  rather  panphnsing,  ■■"■™H  in  English,  u  in  many 
g^f^^^  other  languagra,  x  poetical  foim.  Evoi  la  the  jib 
centiuy,  accmding  to  the  tatimany  of  Beda  {Hill. 
Eal.  iv.  34),  CHlmon  aang  "de  oeitione  nrandi  et  orlgiiie 
hunuDJ  gcnerii,  et  tola  Gmcili  UMorti,  dc  egrenn  Imd  a 
Acgypto  et  tngreuu  in  temm  i^ronJttfonfi,  de  iliii  phuimli 
ucne  Scriplutu  hiiloiiis,  de  bicaicatlone  Dominica,  paulooe, 
returrectlone  (t  ucenslone  fn  caelum,  de  Splritui  Sancti  adventu, 
ct  apoatolorum  doctnna."  It  la,  however,  doubtful  whether 
my  of  the  poctiy  which  hai  bcea  uoibed  to  him  can  claim  to 
be  ttgltded  at  hii  genume  work. 

The  Gist  pnve  rendering  of  any  part  of  the  Bible— and 
with  lhe»e  we  are  mainly  concerned  In  tlie  prcienl  Inquiij — 
^^^^  originated  in  all  probability  In  the  8th  century,  niien 
Bede,  the  eminent  acholar  and  churchman,  tciinilated 
the  Utit  portion  (da.  L-vi.  q)  of  the  G«pcl  of  St  John  lato  the 
vernacular,  but  no  part  of  ihii  rendering  li  otant.  Hh  pupH 
Culbberht  recorded  this  fact  in  a  letter  to  a  feDow-ttudent, 
Culhwine:  "a  capite  aanctl  evangelil  Jobannli  utijue  ad  eum 
locum  in  quo  dicilur,  'aed  hacc  quid  tunt  Inter  lantos?'  b 
Dostram  tinguam  ad  ulXlalem  ecdalae  Dei  convertit "  (Mayor 
and  Lumby,  Batat  Hiit.  Eal.  p.  17B]. 

The  Qth  century  is  cbincteriad  by  lulalintar  [laisa  »  llit 
Beak  of  Psatnu,  and  towatda  ita  doae  by  a  few  attempts  at 
xau*  independent  tranalation.  Of  these  "  gloascd  I'saltcn  " 
miiaa.  twelve  MS5.  ate  known  (o  exist,  and  they  may  be 
t"^  ranged  Into  two  groups  according  to  the  Latin  text 

»*••*■  they  repreient.  The  Stnan  Pudttr  Is  gloascd  in  the 
following  MSS.:  (i]  Cotton  Vap.  A.  i  {Vafaiiait  PieUtr); 
(j)  BodL  Junius  ij;  (3)  Univ.  Llbr.  Camb.  Ff.  ..  as;  (4)  Brit. 
Mua.  Reg.  1.  B.  j;  (s)  Trin.  ColL  Camb.  K.  17.  1  l,Baiwi%t'i 
Fiallcr) ;  (6}  Brit.  Hus.  Add.  j75iT.  The  GaUian  Pialltr  In  the 
feUowing:  (i)  Brit.  Mui.  Slowe  a  (Spdmao'i  UU};  (i)  Cotton 


in  all  probabiUly  the  oi^iul  Im 

wUchaUtheabove-mentkK* 

Ed  Old  En^Ith  gknes  were  deci.» 

though  hi  aeveral  instance 

ribei.    The  first  vetie  ol  Psalm 

(Vulg.  xdi.  i)  may  serve  as 

aspedmenolthaegloa.0. 

CtBicmmTaL 

MS.  Vequian.  A.  i. 

M5.5«i>we.x 

Wynsumlall  rode,  all  eorte 
K<^>i*d  Dtyttoe  in  bliaaa; 

DrymrfcM^ean™*,: 

ing.Bin;^h>.in 

S^ODje^bSijT" 

To  the  bte  gth  or  early  loth  century  a 
which  is  In  so  fax  an  advaj 
real  tianslatlon,  not  a  mert  ^co  correspooding  woid  for  « 
with  the  Latm  ori^nal.  This  is  the  famous  Peril  Pititrr}  a 
rendering  ol  the  £nt  filly  Psalms  (Vulg.  L-L  10),  cootaiaed  ia 
the  unique  MS.  tat.  &S14  In  the  Bibl>allih)ue  NatiooaJe,  Pahs. 
The  lulhoiship  of  this  venion  Is  doubtful,  being  by  some  sduhn 
attributed  lo  Kmg  Alfred  (d.  901).  of  whom  William  of  Malme- 
buty  wiitea  ICatt  Rifm  Ax^ortm,  ii.  113),  '  PbIkrud 
tranafene  aggnxus  vii  prim*  pute  explicit*  vhcndi  finen 
fedt."    TOs  view  ii,  however,  denied  by  others. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  10th  ccniuiy  ilie  Coapeb  were  ^>vtd 
and  translated.    The  eartleit  in  date  Is  a  NffrlkumhioM  Ona 
m  Ikt  Gospels,  oontalned  in  a  beautiful  and  highly       _ 
interesting  MS.  vaiioualy    known   as  the  ^KrAoat     r*^* 
Bosk,  the  Idiidisfanu  Gospels,  01  the  Bttt  tf  St      -''■ 
Cmkbert  (MS.  Cotton,  Sao.  D.  4).    The  Latm  text 
dates  from  the  close  ol  the  Tth  century,  and  is  the  week  ei 
Ea(lfrith,bi3hopofLIndisfarae(69S-7ii).   Tbc Engfish ^ott •» 
added  about  a  century  and  a  half  Later  (t  QSo)  by  <ne  Aldird. 
whom  Di  Charles  O'Conor  (.Bibl.  Sletmais,  iRiS-igig,  ii.  iSci 
supposes  to  have  been  the  bishop  of  Duiham  of  tlHU  name 
The  Lord's  Prayer  is  glnucd  in  the  following  way:— 
LixSitfanu  Cupdi. 
MatthewvLg.    Suae  Sonoe  iuih  gie  bidde  lader  aici  Be  ai« 
sit    erte    nos    erakitU+Potermtatttm  a 
Vu  Ust  In  heofnum  tin  heofnas;  sic  gehalgad  a 

(to)  to-cyme>    ile     tnn.    sie 


I  See  A.  S.  Cof^  Biilial  Qmialitv  i*  Old  Erifiik  Pnm  VKk 
ilh  an  introd;iclion  on  OU  Enflut  BtUicot  Vcnnu  (Liwtia,  i«» 
---'-'■ '-.U.Sna.TiiVi'  -    ■■     ■-  — 


Te>t«"(E.E. 


S3,  Lo 


.S,  No.  u.  Lm^ck.  iIu:. 
■ukSuo.^..  Vital  <L«£:i 
Pa^iUr  (Reg  II.  B.  i).  tUle 

■Benjamin  Tbarpe.  LiM  Psalmanm  lerni  Amliqat  LtH^  n« 
pvopkrcti  Anfla-Samia  (Oitfad.  iSu);  <J.  }■  D.  Bm,  T" 
AttHo-SaxtH  Vnsim  ol  Ou  Book  g/  PiJmi .  ,  .  tun  *i  ik/Vu 
PsSlir  (Baltimore.  1S94). 

•  K.  W.  Boulerwek.  Dtt  sto  EnMitlin  «  sO-ktA  Sfmki 
{Catenlob,  I8S7).  id.  Strtadiap  {Elbrrfeld,  1838.  rn^aoi  n  tke 
GoaipeU)!  J,  Stevenson  and  E.  Waring,  Ttr  Uiiki^mrmr  ad  ta^ 
htA  Cgifclr  (Soneei  Soc.,  1834-18%):  W.  W.  Skwt.  n.Hi<7 
CuMi  ■■  Anrii^Siami.  KoHkamirim  ni  Old  llireimm  Kanw 
(CambrMge,  iJ7i-iH7). 


Its.  Sti.  If  B.  21. 
BIcaHd  H  ^t  man  tat  hib 
ot  gooe  in  k  counacU  oC  wklud 
ncn.  ind  in  \k  weyc  c/  unTtill 
icn  Inti  KM  Blonde^  ud  in  tv 
huR  of  patilencv  nc  not- 
.  But  In  ve  lawc  ol  our  lordo 


cxny  Jed  ooght  ii3  ^  couoiaiJe 
^  wkked)  and  in  ^  ny  of 
tynfut  ttode  ouht,  A  in  be 
cbaieK  of  peuilcni  b*  (uwht 
•ale.  (a)  Bat  In  laghe  of  krdtic  3 
wiU  of  him;  andin  hii  lafte  i 
he  ull  tltynke  day  A  oyght.  ' 


Appniimitely  to  tlie  >amc  period  u  thoe  esriy  mderinj 
d  the  PsalUI  belongs  t  venion  of  tlie  Afxaiyfa  wM  a  Cm 
mailary,  tbt  urlint  MS,  of  wUcli  (Harleiu  S74)  li  wriLtca  i 
thedialectotlheKorthMidlandt  ThiiCommentiiy.Jorn  Ion 
time  «llributed  to  WycUffe,  ii  really  nothing  but  a  verbi 
rendering  ot  the  popular  and  widely-ipread  Nonnan  Commentai 
oa  the  ApoolypK  (Paul  Meyer  and  L.  Deliilc,  V  Apocalypse  1 
Frantait  an  XIII'  liliU,  Paria.  15101),  which  dates  back  aa  fi 


LI  thefi] 


.  half  of  the  13th  CI 


Ugeneti 


le  heightof  orthodoiy.  The En^iah apocalypie,  to 
Judge  from  the  number  of  MSS.  remaining,  muit  have  enjoyed 
great  and  hsting  popularity.  Several  reviiioni  of  Ibe  text  eiiit, 
(he  later  dI  ohicfa  pieseni  luch  itriking  agreement  with  tbe  later 
Wydiffite  vetiion  that  we  ihall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  aaaume 
that  they  were  made  use  oI  to  a  onuideiable  extent  by  the 
revisen  of  thii  version. 

To  the  North  Midlaadi  or  the  Nortli  belongg  further  a  complete 
venion  of  the  Paulint  EpUUa  found  in  the  unique  MS,  ji, 
CoTpui  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  ijth  century. 

Cammenlariei  M  (Ac  GtupOi  >/  St  Uaaiia,  St  llark  and  SI 
l%ke,  wc  are  told  by  (he  healing  In  o«  of  (he  MSS.  {Univ.  Libr. 
Ctmb,  IL  1.  ii)>  itcmbo  tranaUted  into  Engliih  by  "  a,  man  of 
)>e  north  cuntrc."  Tbe  tiuilation  of  (hoe  Goipcla  aa  well  (9  o( 
the  Epistles  referred  (0  above  ii  atlS  and  awkward,  the  IraniUlOT 
being  evidently  aliaid  of  any  deputuie  Inun  the  Latin  tut  ol 
his  oii^nal.  The  acconpiDying  aimmentary  la  based  on  the 
Fathen  of  the  Cburch  and  entirely  devoid  of  any  oiitfnal  mattei. 
The  opening  Unci  of  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew  are  lendered 
ia  the  foUawing  way: — 

i.  Vitk.  LOr.  Ii.  i.  n. 
I  I.]     InlndiyetcDmelhoiiebapliniinehaDdindeaertiif  ^ 

f.  A. -■  '-  "- ' — ■■-  ■-  ' ■ ' 


A  veition  of  the  Atlt  and  llu  CaUulU  EfiiSa  completes  thi 
number  of  the  Nen  Teatament  booka  tianitated  in  the  noithem 
parts  of  England,  It  it  found  in  several  MSS.  eithi 
or  in  conjunction  with  a  fragmentary  SnOhtm  Yerrien  aj  He 
PauiiHt  EpislUi,  Fcltr,  Jama  md  i  Jolm  in  a  curiously  compiled 
volume,  evrdently  made,  as  the  prologue  tcUa  us,  by  a  brother 
aupciior  for  the  use  and  edification  of  an  Ignorant  "  lister,"  or 
woman  vowed  to  reli^on.'  The  translation  ol  this,  our  only 
aouthem  Icit,  luipassei  bU  previous  efforts  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cleamesa  of  cipresson  and  idiomatic  use  of  Enjlisfa,  and, 
though  Icai  euct.  It  may  be  even  said  la  these  respects  to  rank 
equal  with  the  later  or  revised  WydiSte  venion. 

Apart  [mm  these  more  or  less  complete  versions  ot  leparale 
books  of  the  Bible,  there  ensted  also  numerous  renderings  of  the 
Lonl's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  accounts  of  the  Life, 
Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  tiaosUtlons 

'  H.^Kn.ni\ey.Tlii  Fialla  and  Crrtam  CanUda .  .  .hyRiduai 
Rolli  If  HamfcU  (OiJord,  iMi):ct.  H.  Mi-' ■'—'-'  ^...i^- ^i^- 
RulanlRiMenmHampoUu,-     ■        ■- 
PiotmtH-Commtfmn  (Magde'- 


^ndoifl.  SlkJin 


trbandtnr  ScnldliuUitnf 


■A.  C.  I 


1   FowuiMlhCmt^  Eui/iik  BiUiiai  Vtnian 
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nes  to  a  commotUy  received  tramlatioD.    Tbis  explain 

i:t  that  In  collectiooa  of  medieval  homilies  that  have  come  d- 
ua,  no  two  lenderings  of  tbe  Biblical  text  used  aic  era  at 

A  Wydifle  hiniielf  making  useof  the  text  of  the  cncEK 


noteworthy  thai  these  early  veisions  from  Anglo-SsT'i 
times  onwards  were  perfectly  orthodox,  executed  try  and  lor  £--:  1 
and  faithful  sons  of  (he  church,  and,  generally  speaking,  «-:iJi 
the  object  of  assisting  those  whose  knowledge  ol  Latin  pruved  ^Do 
scanty  for  a  proper  interprttarion  and  understanding  of  the  tc'y 
lBI^  Thus  Richard  Rolle'a  veriian  of  the  Psalms  w»  eIccull^l 
for  a  a\m;  so  was  in  ail  likdihood  the  sonlhem  vtrsjnn  of  the 
epistles  re/erred  to  above.  Agai;i  the  earliest  US.  (HirL  !:i) 
of  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  gives  tlie  owner'a  naniF  in  i 
coeval  hand  as  "  Richard  Scbepoid,  fnskilrr,"  and  the  Caih,  li; 
EiHstlo  of  MS.  Douce  ijo*  were  pmbahly  gkued  foi  tin 
benefit  of  men  In  religious  orders,  if  one  may  jndge  from  a  sbcrt 
Commentary  to  James  IL  a,  "  &  ^abm  if  (sy  nun  cmoe  if.o 
joure  siJI,  >fll  it,  into  JMwe  cumpeaye  Yal  icf  Gnia  nJip^'i 
«M  in  wiat  dipi »  je  be."  Nor  do  any  of  the  lemaioing  votii 
contain  anything  but  what  is  strictly  orthodox. 

It  Is  fitsi  wi  th  the  apporance  of  Wycliffe  (;.*.]  and  his  ffJknm 
on  (he  arena  of  rellgiaua  controversy  that  the  Bible  In  Fjgli'ih 
came  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspidoa  by  the  ottludni  - 
party  vrithin  the  Church.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact  ™,„, 
that  WycUffe  proclaimed  the  Bible,  not  the  Chonh  i-«iMi 
or  Catholic  tradition,  as  a  man's  supreme  ipiriliBd 
authority,  and  that  he  sought  in  consequence  by  erery  means  m 
his  power  to  spread  the  knowledge  if  it  among  tbe  people.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood  to  (he  leal  of  WydlSe  and  kis 
followers  Chat  we  owe  the  two  noble  r4th-centur7  translations  cf 
the  Bible  which  tradition  has  always  assodaled  with  his  ci-rr.:. 
and  which  are  the  eiriiest  complete  rtDdcrings  that  wc  pcsscsi  i  i 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  English,* 

The  first  of  these,  the  so-called  Earfy  Feraen,  was  pn>b,TNT 
completed  about  13S1,  at  all  events  before  1384,  the  yrir  d 
WycUfle's  death.  The  second,  or  fjto  Vasum,  being  a  tbonr  ;h 
revision  of  the  first,  is  ascribed  to  the  year  IjM  by  Sir  Freri. ;.: 
Madden  and  the  Rev.  Joshua  Fotshall  b  their  edition  d  iboe 

II  Is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  what  part,  if  any,  WycliBc  hinw!! 
tooklnthewvrk.  The  edilorsof  the  Wydiffiteversions  mt  ia 
thePreface,pp,iv,ff.— "The  KewTestament  was  naturally  (he 
first  objecL  The  text  of  the  Gospels  was  extracted  from  iSe 
Commentary  upon  them  byWycURe.ssd  to  these  were  added  ;!k 
Epistles,  the  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse,  all  now  transliled  mtr. 
This  transition  might  probably  be  (he  work  oS  Wycliffe  hirr?.^ , 
at  least  the  dmilariiy  ol  style  between  the  Gospels  and  the  i-  S<: 
parts  favoun  the  supposition."  Tbe  Wydiffite  autbor^h:|>  it 
(be  Commentaries  on  the  (Gospels,  on  which  the  leaned  oiiU-rs 
base  their  argument,  is,  however,  unsupported  by  any  ciii^cNe 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  Pntogue  to  Uiiitn 
urges  In  strong  language  ■'  the  propriety  of  trarisUting  Soiplcre 
for  the  use  of  the  laity."  The  Biblical  tat  found  in  ihis< 
Commentaries  Is  in  fact  so  far  removed  fimn  the  ori^ml  txpe 
of  the  Early  Version  as  to  be  transiiional  to  the  Late,  and, » l-ji 
is  still  more  convincing,  passages  from  the  Early  Veraon.  Irtn 
both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  arc  afti:i;V 
quoted  in  tbe  Commentary.  Under  such  drcumstantct  ii 
would  be  folly  to  look  upon  them  aa  anything  but  la  tepralutt  11', 
at  all  events  later  than  tbe  Eariy  Version,  and  e^ual  WW  I" 
assign  these  bulky  volumes  to  (be  last  two  years  of  Wydifc'i 
■Se«PBuei.p;.cil.  0,110.  ,    ,     „.   .., 

'  For  ■  difleient  vkw  u  to  the  aotbcnhip  of  the  WTi::if^-( 
vecsions.  lee  F.  A.  Cuquct.  TU  OU  Bmtliih  BOU  amd  OUb  Lin,^ 

■vsff.'aii".:"" _. 

from  Ik  Lalix  Viif|aM  by  Jalm  WytUft  a 
.  Oifod.  iSjo),  pp.  liL,  udv. 


printed  before  Luther  began  hii  great  work,  yet  do  Ea^iib 
printer  tltempted  to  put  the  familiar  Engluh  Bible  into  type- 
No  put  of  tlte  Engliih  Bible  «u  printed  before  151J,  no  com- 
pleie  Bihie  before  1335,  and  none  la  England  before  ijjS. 

Vuuoia  of  tie  Scripture)  w  far  lUticed  were  all  leconduy 
nnderinga  of  tlu  Vulgile,  tianslatioiii  of  >  translation.  Ii  waa 
only  with  the  advent  of  the  "  new  learning  "  in  England  that 
a  direct  rendering  from  the  originals  became  possible.  Erasmiu 
in  isifi  published  the  New  Tatament  in  Creek,  with  a  new 
Latin  venion  of  hU  own;  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Tatament 
had  been  published  aa  early  aa  14S8. 

The  first  to  take  advantage  o[  these  altered  coaditiona  wai 
WUiam  Tyndale  (;.>.),  "  to  whom,"  ai  Dr  Wntcott  aayi,i  "  It 

lyaMht  '"  chaiacteristic  ihape  to  the  En^ish  Bible."  Of 
IVndsle's  early  life  but  little  is  knowiL  Be  it  enough 
for  our  purpoM  to  lay  that  he  thoroughly  saturated  hii  mind 
with  the  "new  learmng."  firat  at  Otfoid,  where  in  151  j  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  then  in  Cambridge,  where 
the  fame  of  Erasmus  still  lingered.  Before  the  begiiudiig  df 
151a  we  find  TVndaJe  as  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Sir  John  Walsh  of  Old  Sodbury  in  Glouceitenhire.  He  was 
there  constantly  involved  in  theological  controveiaiea  with  the 
surroimding  clergy,  and  il  was  owing  to  their  hostility  that  he 
bad  to  leave  Gloucestershire.  He  then  resolved  to  open  their 
eyH  to  the  leiious  corruptiou  and  decline  of  the  church  by 
translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  vernacular.  la  order 
lo  carry  out  this  purpose  be  repaired  in  July  or  August  151]  to 
London,  and  10  the  fatooui  protector  of  icholan  and  scholar&hip. 
Bishop  Cuthbert  TuuilalL  His  reception  was.  however.  c^Id. 
the  bishop  advising  him 


a  year  of  ai 


liting,  it  betane  d 


only 


y  lorde  of  londons  palace 
translate  the  new  lestinent,  but  also  that  there  was  no  place 
to  do  it  in  all  englonde."'  In  May  rji^  he  consequently 
betook  himself  to  Hamburg,  his  resolution  to  cany  out  his  great 
work  never  for  a  moment  flagging,  and  iC  was  probably  during 
bis  sUy  in  this  free  city  and  in  Willenberg,  where  he  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  Luther,  that  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  actually  made.  At  aQ  events  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  1525  he  was  in  Cologne,  engaged  In  pnndngat  theprtas 
of  Peter  Quentel  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Ne*  Tatament.  Tliia 
edition  was  pmvidnl  with  prefaces  and  maif^oal  glosses.  He 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  tenth  sheet,  bearing  the  signature 
K,  when  his  work  was  discovered  by  Johann  Cochlaeus  (;.>.), 
a  famous  controverslalisl  and  implacable  enemy  of  the  Refor- 
mation, who  not  only  caused  tlie  Senate  of  Cologne  to  prohibit 
the  contlnuatioa  of  the  printing,  but  also  communicated  with 
HenryVlIL  and  Wolsey,  warning  them  to  stop  the  importation 
of  the  woA  at  the  English  seaports.  Tyndale  and  his  assistant, 
William  Royc,  managed,  however,  to  escape  higher  up  the  Rhine 
to  Worms,  and  they  succeeded  in  carrying  with  them  some  or 
ail  of  the  sheets  which  bad  been  printed.  Instead  of  completing 
Quentel's  work,  Peter  SchoeScr,  the  Worms  printer,  was  em- 

liu,  without  prefaces  lo  the  books  or  annotations  in  the  mandn. 
and  only  having  an  address  "  To  the  Reder 
addition  to  the  New  Testament  Itself.  Two 
quarto  having  possibly  been  completed  by  Schoelfer,  arrii 
in  En^and  early  in  the  summer  of  iji6,  and  were  eagerly 
welcomed  and  bought.  Sucb  strong  measures  of  luppreiBlon 
were,  however,  at  once  adopted  against  these  peribui  volumes, 
(hat  of  the  qoino  only  a  single  fragment  remains  (Malt,  i.-sdi. 
11),  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (GrenviUe,  rii?^),* 

■  B.  F.  Wettcott.  nUlnrrofilH  E*ilM  BHU  C3rd  ed.),  revl»i  by 
W.  Aldis  Wright  {London,  looj).  p  i;. 

'  iV^.  U  Cenitii.  p,  to5  (faSer  Soc). 

■  Photo  lithographed  by  Edw.  Arber  (LoBdOB,  1871), 


manuscript  translation  of  DeuteronatiT  is  raentiooed  as  hiTint 

perished  with  his  other  book)  aitd  papers  in  a  shipwreck  (hkk 

he  suffered  on  the  coAst  of  Holland,  on  his  way  to  Hambo^ 

Tn  T530,  however,  the  whole  of  the  PewSaieKk  waa  pdnted  ia 

Marburg  by  Hans  Luft;  it  Is  provided  w 

gina]  annotations  of  a  stron^y  controvi 

only  perfect  copy  is  presovcd  in  the  Greoville  library  of  t^ 

In  tsji  tlie  Siek  af  JamA  appeared  with  an  impottaiii  ud 
highly  inteiaUng  prtdogue,  the  only  ci^ty  known  of  which  is  b 
the  British  Museum.* 

Meanwliile  the  demand  for  New  Tcatamesta,  for  reading  or 
for  the  flames,  steadily  increased,  and  the  printoi  foond  it  lo 
tluc  advantage  to  issue  the  Worms  edition  of  the  New  Tsta. 
ment  in  not  less  than  three  larreptitioiiB  reprinta  before  1534. 
This  ia  testified  by  George  Joye  in  ho  AfJntj,  who  bimyM 
brought  out  a  fourth  edition  of  Tyodale'i  New  Testvoeni  ii 
August  ISJ4,  freed  from  many  of  ttie  erron  which,  th™^ 
the  carelessness  of  the  Flemish  printers,  had  crept  intB  the  lerr, 
but  with  such  alterations  and  new  renderings  aa  to  atoise  the 
indignation  of  Tyndale.  The  only  remaining  copy,  a  teciu,  is 
in  the  GrenviUe  library.  To  counteract  and  suposedc  all  these 
unauthorised  editions,  Tyndate  bimself  bioo^l  out  hii  on 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  with  tianslatioos  added  of  il 
the  EtilHet  of  Ikt  CM  TiUamtnt  after  the  use  of  SalislmT 
It  was  published  in  November  1534  at  Antwerp  by  Mutin 
EmperowT.  Prologues  were  added  to  all  books  eicep*  the  .\cn 
and  tfw  Apocalypse,  and  new  marginal  glosses  wesc  introduced. 
Three  copies  of  this  edition  are  in  (he  British  Museum,  aod  ii 
was  reprinted  in  1841  in  Bagsler'a  Baapla.  In  the  foUowing 
year  Tyndale  once  more  set  forth  a  revised  edition,  "  ^ncsshed 
in  Ibe  yere  of  oure  Lorde  God  A.M.D.  and  XXXV.,"  and  ivigted 
at  Antwerp  by  Godfried  van  dcr  Ha^uiL.'  In  this  he^^^fg^ 
were  added  to  the  chapters  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Ada.  a^ 
the  ""E-"-'  notes  of  the  ediliaa  uf  isM  were  omitted.  Ii 
is  chiefly  noted  for  the  peculiaritia  of  lis  nthograjdiy.  Of  ihn 
edition  one  copy  is  in  the  University  library,  Cambiidge.  1 
second  in  Exeter  College,  Oiford,  and  a  fragment  in  the  Bniith 
Museum.  II  is  supposed  to  have  been  revised  by  Tyndale  while 
in  prison  in  the  oistle  of  Vilvorde,  being  the  last  of  his  libusn 
in  conneiion  with  the  English  Bible.  His  eiecutjcm  took  pUn 
on  the  6th  of  October  isj6,  and  about  the  aaiae  time  a  small 
folio  reprint  of  bis  revised  edition  of  1554  was  brm^t  om  b 
England,  the  first  volume  of  Scripture  printed  in  this  couniiy, 
probably  by  T.  Berthclel.'  A  perfect  copy  b  found  in  lie 
Bodleian  hbrary.  In  later  years,  Letveeu  1536  and  15?^ 
numerous  editions  of  Tyndak't  New  Testament  wen  printed. 
Iwenly^ne  of  which  have  been  enumerated  and  fully  decnbed 
by  Francis  Fry,* 

"  The  history  of  our  English  Bible  begiiu  with  the  wnk  d 
Tyndale  and  not  with  that  of  Wydifle,"  aay>  Dr  Westcsti  in  bis 
Hiilsryef  At  En^iik  fiiUt,  p.316,  anditistme  tbat  ones' the 
most  striking  features  of  the  work  irf  Tyndale  is  its  indciKiidrace- 
Altempta  have  been  made  to  show  th«t  ei^KctaHy  in  the  OU 
Testament  he  baaed  a  great  deal  of  Us  work  on  1^  Wyehfie 
banslations,  but  in  face  of   this  we  have  his  own  eiplicii 


- ^ by  J.  T.  Mombe 

ntprodota)  bi  fUsdmDe  by  Fran™  Fry  (1M3). 


■  Sr  F.  Jenkinson,  Earlj  Em^iik  PriiC^  Btoii  im  Oh  Vta.  Ur. 
Cambridp,  iiL  ((730], 

■  S«  SiaralMcal  Oarrifliini  of  Ik  £Mhiu  ^Oh  JVtw  T**^^ 
.rTwfaJi'i  Farrin,  im  Engluk  (1K7B}. 


Ihit  of  the  Apocryphal  booki.  John  Roj 
in  t  marginal  (ornmentuy  diilriliuUd 
Ntw  Tesiamsnti  and  chiefly  t»Lcn  (i 
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.  .  n  blaclt  Itller  in  double 

columns,  and  thm  cojnci  an  pmcrvcd  in  the  British  Muaeum, 
In  i53Sa««cond  edition  in  folio  appeared;  it  vu  reprinted  tiric« 
in  1S40,  and  again  in  ijji.  It  ia  ugnificant  that  thia  Bible, 
like  Coverdale'a  lecond  edition,  wu  "  act  forth  with  the  kintei 
most  gracyous  lycence,"  proljably  with  the  eoncuirence  of 
Cranmn,  unce  he,  in  *  leltet  to  Cnnnvell,  begged  him  to 
"eiliibit  the  book  unto  the  king's  highoeai,  and  to  obtain 
of  hia  gnce  ...  a  licence  that  the  lame  may  be  nid  and 
read  of  ever/  person,  without  danger  cj  toy  act,  proclamation 
or  ordinance,  heretofore  grapted  to  the  contrary."'  And  thus 
it  came  to  pass,  as  Dr  Wtsicott  iliiiiingly  puta  it,  that  "  by 
Ctanmer'*  petition,  by  Crumwell's  influence,  and  by  Henry's 
authority,  without  any  Fonnal  ecclesiastical  decision,  the  book 
was  given  to  the  English  people,  which  ia  the  foundation  of  the 
text  oF  our  present  Bible.  From  Mattbew'i  Sible— itself  a 
combination  ol  the  labours  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale— all  latei 


Bivelyfo 


"  up.  (. 


7>). 


iful  sale  of  Multhew's  Bible,  the  ptivate 
venture  of  the  two  printers  Cnf  Ion  and  Whitchurch,  was  threat- 
-  ,,  ened  by  a  rival  edition  published  in  isj9  in  folio  and 
quarto  by  "John  Byddell  for  Thomas  Bartblet" 
with  Richard  Tavertwr  as  editor.  This  wu,  in  (act,  what 
would  DOW  be  called  "piracy."  being  Grafton's  UaMew  BiNt 
revised  by  TavertKr,  a  leitncd  member  of  the  Inner  Temple  and 
famous  Greek  scholar.  He  made  many  alterations  in  the  Matthew 
Bible,  characteiiied  by  critical  acumen  and  a  happy  choice  of 
strong  and  Idiomalic  expressions.  He  ia,  perhaps,  the  first 
purist  among  the  Biblical 
possible,  to  substitute  a  • 
expression  of  bis  predcces 
to  have  had  Utile  or  no 


1  of  nalivi 
,'    His  re 


in  lor  the  foreign 

fluent  transtaton, 

reprinted  In  its  entirely.    Quarto 

and  octavo  editioDs  of  the  Nen  Testament  alone  were  published 
in  the  same  year,  1S39,  as  the  original  edition,  and  in  the  following 
year,  IJ40,  the  New  Testament  in  duodecimo.  The  Old  Testa- 
editions  are  known  than  those  named. 

It  Kill  have  been  observed  that  the  translations  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  had  been  printed  during  these  years  (isis-'SJfl) 

wen  all  made  by  private  men  and  printed  without  any 
ff,^**  public  authority.  Some  of  them  had  indeed  been  set 
um  loitta  by  the  king's  licence,  but  the  object  of  this  is 

shown  by  the  above-quoted  letter  of  Archbishop 
Ctuuner  to  Cromwell,  touching  Malthcn'a  Bible.  II  i)  "  that  the 
same  may  be  sold  and  read  of  every  person  .  .  .  until  such  time 
that  we,  the  bishops,  shall  set  forth  a  better  translation,  which  1 
think  iril]  not  be  till  a  day  after  doomsday."  This  lelter  was 
written  on  Ihe  4th  of  August  isj7,  and  the  impatient  words  at 
the  end  refer  to  an  authorized  vervon  which  had  been  projected 
sevenl  yean  belore,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  at  that  very  lime 
In  preparation,  though  not  proceeding  quickly  enough  to  satisfy 
Cianmer.  In  the  year  1530,  Henry  VIII,  had  issued  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  respecting  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  having 
"  in  the  English  tongue  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  " 
(WUkins'  Concilia,  iii.  73;).  This  commission  reported  against 
the  expediency  of  setting  forth  a  vernacular  tianslaiion  until 


that  the  king  "  intended  to  p 
be,  by  great,  learned  and  C 
English  tongue  if  it  shall  (h< 
be  "  (i».  J40).    The  Convo 

1  Weilcott,  op-  til.  p.  17a  Aote. 

>  Cnnmer'i  W^ii.  lener  194  (Parker  Sac). 

■  See  eiamplci  in  Weitcon.  n^  oi.  pp.  lOR  I 


It  the  Holy  Scripture  shall 
■Tsons,  translated  into  the 
J  His  Grace  convenient  to 
Canterbury  relnahcd  Ih: 


le  peqpK  acwuuic 


vulgar  tongue  -  ■  -  and  .  .  -  deuveieii 

their  learning"  {iUi,  770).     The  siiD)«:t  wa*  acaio  naimr 

invocation  in  i5j6,'  bat  the  detailed  hisincy  b  lou  to  us—all 
that  is  known  being  that  Cromwell  had  placed  Covenlak  ai  the 
head  of  the  enterprise,  and  that  the  result  waa  an  entiirly  dc« 
revision,  baaed  on  Matthew's  Bible.'  Coverdale  consiitsed  iakis 
revision  the  I^tin  version  of  the  Old  Teatament  with  the  Hebrew 
MUnater,  the  Vnlgate  and  Efasnna'a  cditicu 
of  the  Creek  text  lor  the  New  Testament. 

Concerning  the  printing  of  this  authorixcd  Bible  iddcc  detaik 
an  kNwa.  Cromwell  had  pUoned  tha  woik  on  a  laife  Hak, 
too  large  evidently  for  the  roonm*  of  the  Enfliih  |iii  ■  1.  (or 
it  was  delennined  that  the  priattDg  ihnld  be  CBtnOid  to 
Francis  Regnault.  a  famous  Paiia  ptiotcr.  At  tkc  tiqnest  el 
Henry  Vltl.,  a  Ucence  was  gnnted  to  Regnault  far  tliis  pnrpai 
by  Francis  1.,  whQe  Coverdale  and  GraftDo  mt:  sent  onr  in 
1J3S  to  superintend  the  work  as  It  p*Med  ihroogb  the  pies. 
Tlie  work  was  pressed  forward  with  all  speed,  for,  as  Covenkle 
writes  to  Cromwell,  they  were  "  dayly  threaleaed  "  and  etr 
feared  "to  be  spoken  wilbalL"'  Indeed,  when  Ihe  pfinbr^ 
was  far  advanced,  on  Ihe  17th  ot  December  isjfl,  its  further 
progress  was  laurdicled  by  the  InquisitaT-geBenl  fsa  France. 
and  orders  were  given  to  teise  the  whole  of  the  iiii|m  ■!»■ 
Coverdale  and  Grafton  left  Parts  quickly,  but  aooa  RtwDcd. 
rescued  a  great  number  of  the  hniabetl  sheets,  "  four  gi^  dij^ 
vats  "  full  of  them  having  been  sold  to  a  haberdasher  iimead 

rockmen  to  En^ind.  Thus  the  volume  which  had  beta  btgu 
a  Paris  in  ijjS  was  completed  in  London,  Ihe  ccfaplna  Haiiag 
hat  it  was  "  Fynisihed  in  Apr^dl,  Anta  M.CCCCCXXXEL" 
t  is  a  splendid  folio  Bible  of  the  largest  volume,  and  was  (&s- 
inguished  from  its  predecessors  by  the  u.-ne  of  Tki  Grrti  fiUt 
rhe  lillc-psge  represcnU  Heniy  Vm.  gi\>ng  the  "  Wocd  of  God  " 
0  Cromwell  and  Cnnmer,  who,  in  Iheir  onlei,  distribalc  it  to 
laymen  and  clerics,  and  describes  the  volvmeas  "  truly  tTiwd'b** 
after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebreue  and  Creh«  toll  by  ^  dytypnt 
atudye  of  dyvetie  excellent  learned  men,  operl  ia  the  kx- 
sayde  tonguo-  Prynted  by  Rychaid  Grafton  aat  Edwiid 
Whitchurch."  "  Certain  godly  annotatiom,"  whidi  C 
promised  in  the  Prologue,  did  not,  however  — 

issue,  nor  in  any  of  the  following.  This  wu  use  bik  a  Kiea 
editions  of  this  noble  Bible  which  i«sed  from  the  piaa  daling 
the  years  1539-1541, — the  tecorulof  than,  that  vt  1540,  Gated 
Craama'i  BiUi  from  the  fact  that  it  contaiMd  a  Ions  Prtlati 
by  Archbishop  Cnnmer,  having  the  important  addition  "  Tiat 
is  the  Byble  apoynted  to  the  vse  of  the  chnnha  "  on  the  title- 
page.  Seventy  years  afterwards  it  asuntnul  the  form  enr  liMi 
knownastheHiiMgnieiyiTiwi.butittPBaltaisstiB  a 
without  any  alteration,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Piayo-. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  following  extracts  tr 
Matthew  are  given,  according  to  the  edition  of  1539. 
(Matt  -  -      -    - 


in  the  fast 


beer  And  a  (yrdeli  1/ ■  slryu 

ximn  and  wvlde  kat. 

Oun  father  which  an  in  beanen.  kalond 


prophet  L.-.,  -r- — , ~* — -. —  - 

nci.  prepare  ye  the  waye  of  the  kvde: 

Tliri  loSnhadh         ' '"  ' 

aboute  hys  loyn. .  *  ■  . 

(MaRhew  vL  9-T3-)  Oun  father  which  an  in  beanen.  kalond 
bethyname.  Let thykinrioaieooaie.  Tly wiD be lidO^ a irI 
inenh.aaitisinheBCD.    Geue vi Ihia day* oumbirly bnd.    Aid 

lorfeue  va  oun  deciei,  ar  we  forgtue  sure  Ana*.    And  i^ 

not  into  temptation:  but  delyuer  va  frooi  evyH-    For  tkys 
kyngdom  and  the  power,  aad  the  gkfye  for  eoer.    Asg(& 

Meanwhile  the  ctadng  year*  of  Henry  Vm,^  rogi 
characleriied  by  restrictive  measure*  u  to  the  radmg  aa 
of  the  Bible.  Tyndale  Version  was  prohibited   by  ta  1 

t  Bumeti  W-.  «1.  Pococke.  1S65- 

'  Wettco(l.>>.  ntpp-  '•~' 

.«~.„jli,u,.So.  ..^,^.^^-j.^ 


■Miwjltker  Sc.).  p.  «ai^-J- 
«  ^  TIhsw  ?*yi>b  «<  AU»d  a 


prEBching  Id  the  doert 


I- Doepenaa 


hind.    Forihu  u  Iw  that  v> 


::  lor  tl 


H  ftrvfht  hit  pttEhn. 

M/tj  lonn  luu  □!«  sarnHTDi  in  amdt  hcw.  A  a  ^fdle  of  a  akidM 
abHil  hia  loyoa:  aod  Ua  mcacc  waa  locuataa  A  wilda  haak> 

(Malthcir  vl.  o-i],)  Ovi  FUbcr  vhlch  an  In  heauen,  lanctllinl 
be  thy  Dame,  Let  tty  Kinidom  come  Thy  wil  be  done,  u  in 
heaued,iii  rartbalio,  Giue  va  to  day  ouraupenubitaniiaLbrud, 
And  foTiluc  va  Dur  dcttea,  aa  wc  alio  f  oratK  our  daiten.    And  leadv 

The  ationgty  Lalloucd  vocabulary  ot  tbii  venioa  wa*  ikot 
iritluul  its  inQucDCc  on  the  oeitC  great  veDtuie  ju  Englirii 
tranalitkni  ol  the  Bible,  the  AullurueJ  Vasien} 

The  Eoglish  Bible,  which  Ii  now  rccogniied  as  tht 
Vertun  wherever  the  Ehgli^  language  ia  spokcD,  i  .  . 

7^  of  the  Biibops'  Bible,  begun  b  i<3o4,  and  publiihcd 

JJJ^  between  the  Hi^  Chuich  and  Uu  Lou  Chuich  paniea 
convened  by  Junel  I.  U  Hampton  Court  Palace  in 
JiQuaiy  1604,  [or  the  purpote  of  detennining  "  thlngi  prcteoded 
la  be  amis  in  the  church,"  and  wu  otiginilly  piopooed  by 
Dr  Reynolds,  prewknl  of  Corpui  Chclsti  College,  Oafdid,  the 
leader  tnd  ipokesnun  tl  the  Low  Chuich  party,  ukd  lubse- 
quently  on  Ibe  commilloe  which  leviied  i1m  tnuulitioa  ol 
the  Pnpheu. 

No  ml  opposition  was  offered  to  the  pcopoul,  ind  the  aing 
cleverly  tketched  out  on  the  moment  1  ^iui  to  be  adopted. 
He  "  wiihed  that  aomc  ipccial  paim  abould  be  Uken  in  that 
behalf  for  one  uniform  tmniktioD— proFeuinf  that  be  c«uld 
never  yet  see  a  Bible  well  tianslated  in  EngUsb — atjd  this  to  be 
done  by  the  beat  learned  In  both  the  UnivetKliea;  after  thera 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  bishoin  and  the  chief  learned  of  the 
Churchy  from  them  to  be  presented  to  the  privy  councC;  and 
lastly  (0  be  ratified  by  his  rayal  autborilyi  and  ao  thii  whole 
chuirh  to  be  bound  unio  it  and  none  other."'  He  alio 
particularly  desired  that  no  notes  should  be  added  by  way  of 
mmment  in  the  margin,  since  tome  of  those  ia  the  Genevan 
^ '      "  very  partial,  untrue,  seditious  and 


nuch  oi 


The  appointmei 

bilily  and  labour,  and  five  months  elapsed  before  they  were 
■elected  and  their  respective  portions  assigned  to  them;  but 
the  lilt  of  thoM  who  began  the  work,  and  who,  with  some  few 
changes  in  consequence  of  deaths,  biou^t  it  to  ■  happy  con- 
dusion,  shows  how  large  an  amount  o(  schoUnhip  was  enlisted. 
It  indudes  Di  Aodrewe*,  afterwards  bishop  of  Wincheater, 
who  was  familiar  with  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Sytiac,  Creek,  Latin 
and  at  least  ten  other  languages,  while  his  knowledge  of  patristic 
literature  was  unrivalledi  Dr  Overall,  regius  profeiaoiol  Iheolosy 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Korwidi;  Bedwell,  the  greatest  Arabic 
scholar  of  Europe;  Sir  Henry  Savile,  the  most  learned  layznaa 
of  his  time;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  others  well  known  to  bter 
generations,  nine  who  were  then  or  afterwaids  professors  of 
Hebrew  or  of  Greek  at  Oilord  or  Cambridge,  It  is  observablo 
also  that  they  weie  chosen  without  teierence  to  party,  at  least 
as  many  of  the  Puritan  clergy  ai  o(  Ihe  oppoaitc  party  being 
placed  on  the  committees. 

The  [oUowing  1iii<  li  drawn  Dp  !n  Hicn  a  way  as  to  show  the 
academical  or  other  posician  which  each  of  them  occu^ed,  and  the 
panicuUr  part  of  the  wdA  on  which  they  were  engaj;ed. 


■  SecI.C.CarlelDH.rfaPri/jE/JUn'iiuialliValHfe/aaEaiful 

•  Barlow,  ^HM  ami  Stiilaaa  nfOi  CWimut  ...  In  Cardnll's 
BiHtry  ef  Cnfrrrvti.  pp^  187  f. 

■  Compjlal  chieSy  from  the  liit  found  in  Cardwell'i  AnuiUia 
(ed.  lauj.ii,  145-I46.a  reprini  from  Burnet's /Joe.  .tijufi.U.  106  ff., 

who  hinudf  took  hia  lilt  from  a  copy  brioiwinr  wiainallyto 
BUbopIUvi*."    TU  list  bcoR«et  for  tha  year  liai;cf,We«cn«. 


Dr  John  Layfidd.  (dlo*  </  Tiin.  CoB..  Canb. 

Mr  Francis  Bufln^.  Pcmb.  Hall.  Camb..  D.D,.  1607. 

Mr  Geoffrey  King,  Idiow  ot  K>«'i  ColL.  Camb. 

Mr  Thompion.  Clire  Hill,  Camb. 

Mr  Wilham  Bedwell,  St  John's  ColL.  Ctak 

Mr  Edward  Lively,  Idkiw  c^  Trin.  CoO. 

Mr  John  RichicdKHi,  afierwarda  muter  o<  Trim.  CdL 

Mr  Launnce  Chattmon,  matter  of  Emm.  CsiL 

Mr  Francii  Dniiniham.  fellow  o(  Chi«-i  CuIL 

Mr  Thomai  Harrucm.  vkc-maaler  of  Trin.  ColL 

Mr  RogH  Andmm,  afierwards  nanei  nJ  Jikw  ColL 

Mr  RoSen  SoUdinc.  letlow  ol  S(  John-s. 

Ml  Andrew  ^i^  Tdlow  of  St  Feia's  COIL 

Or  lohn  Hardiiw.  pn.  of  Mapl.  CoO. 

Or  loha  Reyniai,  pm.  of  Cotpui  Ouiid  CoO. 

Dr  Thomas  Holland,  afternrdi  nctor  of  El  CA 

Mr  Richard  KUbve.  rector  of  Lincoln  GilL 

Dr  Mitia  Smith,  BiaienosB  CoN. 

Dr  Richard  BrUI,  frllaw  cf  Liacoln  CalL 

Mr  Richard  Faiid««h,  Mlow  ol  New  Cott. 

Dr  John  Dupoit,  nuittr  ol  Jcaoa  CoO. 

Dr WOliam  Bnnthnlt., masleref  CaliH CdL 


Mr  Andra*  Dowhs,  fdiow  of  Si  Jsha'i  da 
"-  John  Boil,  fellow  of  S(  John's  CoO. 
Rsbm  Ward,  fdiow  c^lCii^-*  CcO. 
-.  Thsnaa  Ravii,  dean  of  Chiiic  Chmd 
Dr  George  Abbot,  diu  of  Wiichesler. 
Dr  Riehsid  Eades.  diu  of  Wonxaur. 
Dr  Gilea  Thompson,  dean  of  Wiodae. 
Mr  (Sit  Heniy)  SaviTe.  provoit  of  Euo. 
Dr  Tohn  Peiin,  fellow  oTSl  John's  ColL 
Dr  Raven  [fellow  of  St  John's  C0O.J 
Dr  John  Himer.  fellow  of  New  ColL 
fDrW—      -   ■  -~ 


JA   MrMlefcadRj 


iw  of  Trio.  ColL,  C 


When  this  large  body  of  scholan  were  set  down  to  their  tnk. 
n  elaborate  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  foe  theff  guidmcc, 
eU  as  grajcral  liiret- 
i  of  their  worL     TTiis  b  OM  of  tk  vo? 


holy  writers,  witli  the  other  Dajora  rJ  Che  tert  to  be  reoiaed  SB  nifb 

■■-  Hxordintly  aa  IlKy  werw  vniisriv  med,    (j)  Tht  Jd 

J  wonts  u  be  kept,  via.  th*  word  amiM  not  n>  be  irsB, 
VS>w>.ftc  U>  Wheal wvd hath dnts^aificatkMS 
ept  nich  hath  been  naat  csauaoaly  used  by  iht  km  tl 


that  to  b*  kept  wt 

-'--  'ncient  (albas,  belrif  agreeable  (o  UK  BBaneiT  a  lar  pace  uu 
inalogy  of  the  la^    (s)  The  diviA  ef  die  chapws  v.  bi 

^eidierHMatalloTaslrnleaaniay  h^  if  «j— >-  —  ■— ii» 

(6)  N  J  marginal  notes  at  an  to  be  nffiaed.binnnlrtM 
of  the  Hcbnw  or  Gmk  words  wluch  ca — ■  — 1->— 
locutioD.  SO  btisfly  and  fidy  b 
g  noulioBS  of  plam  to  be  nr  — ' 


very  isrefulia  this  point,  (lo)  N  arry  coinpuw,  opoa  the  rrf" 
Ibe  book  to  sent,  doubt  er  differ  Bpen  any  nfaoe,  to  lead  the* 
ord  iherec^.  note  the  placE,  and  wiihil  send  tS*  nueos:  to  wtiih 
they  content  not,  [he  diffoeiKc  to  bc  BOBpoirBded  at  thr  psnl 
eetinfl .  which  is  to  be  ef  Iha  chief  perteaa  of  eveh  compaw  st  ist 
..id  of  (be  work.  (11)  Whea  any  place  of  special  obKuriliritaHhiH 
of,  letters  to  be  directed  by  tutbority  to  aeod  id  airy  kvwnl  hu  a 
the  land  for  hit  Judgment  of  such  a  place.  (Is)  LeiKti  to  tc  wtt 
from  every  bishop  In  the  reic  of  his  oeriy.  adooaiihiiig  thtia  J  ^ 

■  Quoted  from  C.Buiiiet'tflttf.<^JCtftnitlif,i.  p.  )6»<lWI) 


ol  the  Tccxivcd  Uii.    The  value  of  their  itork  it  evident, 
opedilly  in  Job,  Ecclesutet  uid  the  propheiiul  book*. 

ll  t>  the  work  of  the  New  TeaUment  conunittcc  which  hu 
iltrmctcd  mott  xientioti,  wlKthei  loi  blune  or  pniic.  The 
ciiticil  mounxi  it  the  diipoulof  icholan  in  1611  >«[«  very 
meagre,  and  the  few  early  mamucripU  »il)i  which  they  irere 
acqualoced  failed  to  receive  the  atleaiion  they  docrved.  The 
Rsuiti  of  modeni  crJlioiL  methoda  could  not  fail  to  make  the 
Incorapleteneil  of  the  "  Received  Ten,"  and  of  the  "  Authoriied 
VenloD,"  which  wta  based  on  it,  obvioua.  It  had  long  been  the 
•pinion  of  all  competent  icholan  that  a  thonmgh  icvialt 


■of  tl 


le  In 


lofth 


difbcult  duty  they 


encedbyWi 
New  Tealament.  These  two  Knoian  were  memoera 
committee  which  prepared  the  Revised  Version,  and  on  ibe 
question  of  vaiioui  readings  they  appeu  10  have  ueidsed  a 
predominating  influence.  The  revUen  were  privalet/  supplied 
with  InstalmenU  of  Weitaitt  and  Hoit'i  leit  as  their  work 
required  them.  But  It  i)  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Revised  Veison  is  not  the  work  of  one  01  Iwoscholan.  Different 
schools  of  criticism  were  represented  on  the  cammittee,  and  the 
moat  careful  discussion  took  place befoit  any  dedaion  was  formed. 
Every  precaution  wju  taken  to  ensure  that  the  version  should 
It  of  the  beat  Kbolanhip  of  the  lime,  appLed 


k  beforr 


t  with  o 


soil 


_„ ilily.    ThechangeiintheCreekleitof 

:he  Authoriied  Version  when  compared  with  the  Jsfw  riaflui 
ire  DumeiDua,  but  the  contrast  between  the  English  versions  of 
16T1  and  rSSr  are  all  the  mote  striking  because  of  the  difierenci 
n  the  method  of  traiulation  which  was  adopted.  The  rtvisera 
limed  at  the  noit  scrupulous  {aithfulness.  They  adopted  the 
;>Ian— deliberately  njected  by  the  lianslaton  of  161 1 — of  always 
jsingllKsameEnghsh  word  for  the  tame  Cteekword.  "They 
endeavoured  to  enable  the  Engliah  reader  to  follow  the  coire- 
ipondences  ol  the  original  with  the  closest  exactness,  to  catch  the 
-*-*  of  words  and  phrases,  to  mark  the  subdetieg  oF 
eipression,  to  lecl  even  the  stiangencu  of  unuaual  fonni  of 

The  revision  of  the  New  Ttitament  was  completed  m  407 
meetings,  distributed  over  mort  than  ten  yean.  It  was  formally 
presented  toConvocatiooonMayT7,i8Sr.  The  revision  of  the  Old 

The  revised  Apocrypha  did  not  make  its  atqiearance  imiil  iSqj. 

The  teil  of  the  Revised  Version  Is  printed  in  pangrqihs,  the 
old  division  of  books  into  diapten  and  vetaet  bdng 
convenience  of  reference.  By  this  arrangement  thi 
dividoni  of  some  books  la  avoided.  Various  editions  01  mc 
New  Version  have  been  published,  the  most  complete  bdng  the 
edition  of  the  whole  Bible  with  marginal  ttferencca.  These 
relerencet  had  their  ori^n  in  the  work  of  two  small  sub- 
committeea  of  the  revisers,  but  they  received  Ihdr  present  form 
at  the  hands  of  a  specially  appointed  committee.  The  marginal 
references  ^venin  the  original  edidon  of  the  Authoriied  Version 
of  lAii  have  been  retained  as  far  as  possible. 

The  work  of  the  revisers  was  received  without  enthuaasm. 
It  was  too  thorough  lor  the  majority  of  reli^ous  people. 
Partisans  found  that  havoc  had  been  [jayed  with  their  proof 
teats.  Ecclesiastical  conservatives  wen  scindalited  by  the 
freedom  with  which  the  liadidonal  text  was  treated.  The 
advocates  of  change  were  discontented  with  the  hesitating 
acceptance  which  their  prindplei  had  obtained.  The  most 
vulDCiable  side  ol  the  revision  «u  that  on  wUch  the  mass  of 
English  leaden  thought  itself  capable  ol  forming  a  iudgment. 
The  gencial  cScct  ol  to  many  small  ■lientiom  was  to  spdl  the 


renderings  fay  vote  was  not  favourable  to  the  consistency  ud 
literary  character  of  tiK  Version.  A  wlvle  lilenture  ol  crioosa 
and  apalosy  made  its  appeannce,  and  the  achievemcnl  of  » 
many  years  ol  patient  labour  seemed  destined  ta  perish  in  a  stora 
of  resentments.  On  the  whole,  tlx  Revised  Veniao  wcaili^id 
the  storm  more  successfully  than  might  have  been  expected.  lu 
considerable  eacellences  were  better  realued  by  students  than 
stated  by  apologitts.  The  hue  and  cry  of  tlic  critics  largely  died 
away,  and  was  replaced  by  a  calmer  and  justei  appreciation. 

The  work  of  the  tevitera  hsa  been  shuply  criildied  fnon  tic 
standpoint  of  spedaliatt  in  New  Testament  Greek.  Dr  RDthct- 
lord  stated  the  case  briefly  arui  pointedly  in  the  prrbcc  to  tzi 
translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (London,  igoc).  He 
maintains  that "  the  Greek  of  the  New  T^lamenl  may  usa  be 
understood  as  classical  Greek  Is  understood,"  and  accues  the 

with  Attic  idiom  phrases  that  convey  in  later  Greek  a  whoEj 
different  lense,  the  tense  which  the  earlier  translator!  in  ha^y 
ignoranrf  had  recognised  rhat  the  context  demanded." 

The  use  of  the  new  Version  has  become  generaL  Familiuiry 
has  mitigated  the  harshness  of  the  revisers*  roidenn^^  scboEir. 
ship,  on  the  whde,  has  confirmed  their  readings.  The  Version 
lias  been  pubUdy  read  in  parish  chtirches  both  in  London  and  ia 
the  country.  In  Canterbury  cathedral  and  Wcstmlrater  Abbey 
II  baa  definitely  displaced  the  older  Version.  Bohapi  hive 
acquiesced  and  congregations  approved.  It  is  no  lon^:r  posi^ 
to  maintain  the  plausible  and  damaging  contcntkLn  that  the 
Revised  Bible  is  ill  suited  for  public  use.  The  Upper  House  <i 
the  Convorallon  of  Canterbury  in  May  iSfSappmntedaCGHimiT. 
tee  to  conaider  the  expediency  of  "permittinji  or  eaojarafiEig  *" 
the  use  of  the  Revised  Version  In  the  public  servicn  of  die 
Chtach.  (H.  H.  H.*) 

BiBLIOCkAraT.— The  principal  w«ka  dealinf  nth  the  waina 
veniou  have  beoi  refemd  (o  in  the  ten  of  ibe  ankk.  Jit  IcAiw- 
idg  authorities  may  also  be  died: 

For  Ihe  venion ui  whole:  J.  B.  Dtm.OUBOJa (nd ed..  IMSI^ 
J.  EitJic,  Tki  £ulu»  BiiU:  »  Eitmul  mid  Cnlial  HiarytfH^ 
cnriffiu  En^ilk  Tnuuldluiu  »tJ'~~ —  '"  — '"     "*" "  *' 


■eiuns  Ol  uic  venioni):  ¥7ii.  kesyoil.  Our  bAUmmd  Mr  i>i:m 
Afdroumju  (1993):  J.  H.  Lupton.  artick  on  "  E<«liili  Vosioio.'- 
in  Hisiinas'  tha.  afikt  BiiU  (eiira  vol.);  R.  Lovtit,  Tt*  PmiA 
Eniliit  BiiU.  ivs~iS»s  (iBm):  O.  MUllgu.  Tti  Erutiil  B,iJr. 
a  SkUk  a!  iU  Hulary  (l99S);T-  1.  Mombcrt.  EarfiSl'ini— .  rf 
llu  BiiU  (1883);  F.  MoufloD,  Tk,  Hiiun  >f  ib  Fju<u1  BhU 
llDdfd.,  1S«h):  T.  H.  Patliwin,  Hutorjul lie  6ii^uk  BAU  {li^  . 
I.  Stoughtoo,  Ov  Eniliit  BMt.  Ki  rraadoIiHi  aW  TrmniOin 

For  Ihe  ewfier  hiKoiy:  J.  Lrwii,  Hiaerj  of  futiit  Tnadt^i'^ 
at  llu  BibU  llilt):  Ihe  hisarical  ■ccoumi  pnAxed  to  BifSn  i 
inue  of  TMi  En^iik  iitapla  and  ol  Fonhall  and  Maddeo't  t^nt 
ol  Ibe  Wydi^  Vrrnna  KMoni.  iSjo).    ■^— "  -  -  — ■ 
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of  Ikt  EntlUk  BiiU  (itHJ.  SceaboR.  Cd.  £>»>» 
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J  cheapen  aod  multiply 
not  only  in  English  and  Welsh,  but  in  [ 
Early  in  the  iSth  century  it  printed  i 
promoted  the  lirsl  versions  of  the  Bible  in  Tamil  and  Ttlugu, 

ported  in  soulh  India.  The  earliest  New  TaUmtnl  (176?)  and 
Old  Testament  (1783-1801)  in  Gaelic  were  puhliihcd  by  the 
Society  in  Scotland  lor  Propagating  Chriilian  Knowledge 
(founded  1705).  The  S.P.C.K.  now  publishes  versions  of  the 
Sciiplurcs  (either  complete,  or  in  part)  in  jg  diflerenl  languages 
(without  reckoning  versions  oi  the  Prayer  Book  in  45  other 
languig«):andduring  1905-1906  the  S.P.C.K.  issued  in  England 
116,116  Bibles  and  1 7, 78^  New  Testament). 

The  earliest  noteworthy  organiiatioc,  formed  (or  the  specific 
purpose  or  (irculating  the  Scriptures,  wu  the  Canslein  Bible 
Institute  (BiWanKofl),  founded  in  ijio  at  Halle  in  Sa.ony,  by 
Karl  Hildebrand,  baron  von  Canslein  [1667-1719),  who  was 

Germany.     He  invented  a  method  of  printing,  perhaps  somewhat 

whereby  the  Institute  could  produce  Bibles  and  Testaments  in 
Luther's  version  st  a  veiy  low  cost,  and  sell  them,  in  small  siu, 
ai  prices  equivalent  to  lod.  and  3d.  per  copy,  respectively.  In 
i;9i  editions  of  the  Scriptures  were  also  issued  in  Bohemian  and 
Polish.  Ai  von  Cinstun's  death  he  left  the  Institute  to  the 
care  of  his  friend  August  Hermann  Francke,  founder  In  1698  ol 
the  famous  ICaiieiibiiii  (orphanage)  at  Halle,  The  Cansteiu 
Institute  has  issued  some  6,000,000  espies  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  England  various  Christian  organiiatioiu,  which  arose  out 
of  the  Evangelical  movement  in  the  iSlh  centuiy,  took  part  in 
the  work.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  the  Society  (or 
Ptomoting  Christian  Knowledge  among  the  Poor  (17J0);  and 
the  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday 
Schools  (17S5).  An  institution  was  founded  in  17S0  under  the 
name  ol  the  Bible  Society,  but  as  its  sphere  was  restricted  to 
soldiers  and  teamen  the  title  was  afterwards  changed  to  the 
Naval  and  Miliury  Bible  Society.  The  Gist  ship  among  whose 
crew  it  distributed  (be  Scriptures  was  the  "  Royal  George," 
which  had  400  of  ihis  society's  Bibles  on  board  when  it  faundcied 
at  Spilhead  on  the  3<)th  of  August  1781.  The  French  Bible 
Society,  instituted  in  171)1,  came  tout  end  in  iSoj,  owing  to  the 
Revolution. 

Tkt  Brilkk  and  Fordpi  SiUt  SxUly.—ln  iSot  was  founded 
in  London  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  most 
important  association  of  its  kind.  It  ori^natcd  in  a  proposal 
made  to  the  committee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Charles  ol  Bala,  who  found  that  bis  evangelistic 
and  philanthropic  labours  in  Wales  were  sorely  hindered  by 
the  dearth  of  Welsh  Bibles.  His  colleagues  In  the  Religiout 
Tract  Society  united  with  other  earnest  evangelical  leaders  lo 
establish  ■  new  todety,  which  should  have  for  its  sole  object 
"  toencourageawiderdrculalionol  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  comment."  This  rimplidty  of  aim  is  combined  with  ■ 
catholicity  of  constitution  which  admits  the  cooperation  of  all 
persons  Interested  in  the  society's  object.  The  committee  of 
management  consists  of  thirty-iii  laymen,  lii  of  them  being 


Supported  by  re 


re  Chris 


s,  such  asCiu- 


ille  Sharp,  Zachaiy  Macaulay,  William  Wiiberfarce.  Chirks 
Grant  and  Henry  Thornton,  with  Lord  Teign mouth,  e^-gimruK- 
general  of  India,  as  lis  fint  president,  and  Dr  Foneiis,  biibopd 
London,  as  its  friendly  counsellor,  the  new  sodcly  foadr  ripd 
progress.    It  spread  throughout  Great  Briloin,  mainly  by  mi 


rieties,  affiliiled  b 


wimlkd. 


associations  (ihcw  bsl  bongiJin 
;.  up  to  1S16-1S17  the  jjaimt  winj 
ts  auxiliaries  altogether  {410,000.  Voi 
ilinues  to  Sourish.  In  1901-1906  the  society  kiJ 
I  auiiliories,  branches  and  associations  is  Esflud 
,  and  more  than  looo  aurillarics  abroad,  nuicly 
lish  Colonics,  many  of  which  undertake  vigmia 
besides  temittiog  contributions  to  London. 

or  comment,  was  vehemenlly  ar  racked  by  Bitbophlu^  aadnbrf 
divines  of  the  Church  ol  Engtand.  who  iiuiitnl  that  ilv  T^trr 
Book  ought  10  aocoDpany  the  B'" 


local  work, 
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.  .  olalinn  "of  those  Books,  c 

Dually  termed  Apocryphal."  This  SKp/howevcr.  tailed  u  turit 
rnoit  of  the  society'i  supporters  in  ScotUDd.  who  proceeiled  iDfora 
[hemvdvn  into  independciu  organidiions,  iimved  for  ibr  moB 
part  round  Centres  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Tboe  wvc  AfaHy 
imil^mated  in  iMl  Imo  the  Nalkmal  Bit4e  Soriaj  bI  ^bvL 
ie>  A  third  diwure  turned  upon  the  adm»ibiljty  of  HO'TTiniQruEB 
Eo  (he  privilcfc  of  cooperation.  The  refusal  d  the  lonay  10  sl:a- 
il>  constitution  10  a*  &mally  la  ndude  such  pmoni  kd  to  iW 
[oimation  (iSai)  of  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  wlucb  isaSa 
sxisience.    {(f)  A  fourth  controvert  arase  out  of  the  rtsiriniTv 

tiy  WuSn  Carey  and  f-  —  " 
l/eniani."  towards  publ 

11  rave  neutral  rendcrinn  for  the  lemu in  q 
BlEle  Tnnjition  Society  was  founded  11 
^mbcxiying  dittinclivcly  Baplitt  rendering! 

"  '  ■  ■'      ■" "  jpies  of  the  Scripiun 
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New  venaaas  are  nude,  wherever  praciicable.  fnm  <be  eniH} 
hiebruw  DT  Gnck  text,  and  the  reiuna  thus  obtained  have  a  d«^ 
jhilokigical  value  and  interest.  The  society'i  inurdeMi»stin«il 
:luraeter  has  commonly  sccuRd — wbal  couki  banfly  olherne 
live  been  attained— (he  acceptance  of  the  sane  venuii  by  biimiw 
if  dilFerenl  ehurche*  workir^  ndc  by  aide.  Tbe  sociny  iupIiiB 
:he  Scriptures  to  nusiioin  of  cveiy  Rcfomed  Cowunaoa  oa  loc^ 
enn>  thai,  as  a  rule,  the  books  dulribiited  tv  the  nissioai  inolvi 
w  charie  on  their  funds  Except  under  ipeoal  droimoanca.  ilv 
ocieiy  does  not  encouiage  wholesale  fne  distributii>ii.  but  rmiJa 
chrap  editions  at  prices  which  the  poorest  can  pay.  Oi  the  «h^ 
'-  — ^Ivci  f  nm  sales  about  40  %  of  aliat  it  eipcods  ia  inpariic, 
ng  and  cimlaling  the  baoas. 
Diiring  the  year  1«s-i906  the  KiciHy's  (irculaiioa  mcbRt  'tr 
unprecedented  tout  ors.977.4U  copies,  induding  96t.W]  Bjibi 
and  i,ia6,47S  Testaments.  Of  ibewhiJe  i .911  .odd vdniR (i-t 
iuuedlmm  the  Bible  House.  London,  and  ijii,aoo  wre  !•  Ei^U 
or  Welsh,  drculitinf  chiefly  in  EngUnd  and  the  Briiah  ctdnBis. 
The  other  main  fidds  of  diuribuRon  were  a>  IoOo-s^-Fti-x 
aoi.ono  copies:  Central  Eumpe.  679.000:  Italy.  lt7AB:  itaa 
and  Portugal,  tio.ooo;  the  Runiin  empire.  Mioon:  [■*•■ 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  70,000:  Jaian.  iMjMO:  and  Chiai.  ijanMf 
(mtal  of  these  last  beini  lefaraie  gospels). 

The  society  spends  £io,ai»  a  year  in  grams  to  r^imam  sad 
philaothropE  agencin  al  home.    Outside  the  Uailcd  Ki^dw 


BIBUOGBAPHY  AHD  BIBUOLOOT.  Tbc  wonl  ^uSXurfps^i 
wu  used  m  pOBt-cIwssia]  Crrck  for  thc'writLDg  of  books,  iiid  u 
late  u  1761,  io  FcDUinji's  Enifiih  Diaitiary,  ■  b[tiliognpher 
is  dcfioed  »  "  one  nho  •mita  or  copies  books."  Tbe  tnnsition 
from  the  meaning  "  &  wiilinc  of  books  "  to  that  ol  "  >  *riling 
ataiil  bookt,"  wu  iccomplisbed  Id  Fnikce  lu  llu  iSth  century 
— witneu  the  publication  in  ii6j  of  tbe  BiUiafntplnrlailniclite 
of  de  Burt.  In  England  tbe  new  mtuiiiig  leemi  to  have  bten 
popularized  by  the  Rev.  Tbomas  FrognaU  Dibdin  early  in  the 
iglh  century,  while  Southey  prefemd  the  rival  form  iiilUttr. 
which  b  now  hardly  uud.  Pretent  custom  inclina  to  restrict 
tbe  province  of  bibliog»pby  to  printed  booki  u  oppoied  to 
manuKiipta,  and  on  the  other  hand  recognize*  a*  coming  within 
iti  scope  nlmoil  everything  In  which  a  book-loving  anliquary 
can  be  interested,  Including  the  history  of  printing  (see 
Tyfogbafhy),  book-binding  (g.i,),  book-iUustiation  (see  Iiios- 
TBATios)  and  book-collecting  (q.t.).  The  present  article  Is  only 
concerned  with  bibliography  »a  the  art  o(  the  examination, 
colUtioD  and  dacription  of  books,  their  enumeration  and 
■mngement  In  lists  for  purposes  of  information,  and  further 
with  the  literature  of  Ih^  subject,  ij,  with  the  bibliography 
of  bitdiography. 

ExaminaluH  and  CdlatloH. — Books  are  labmltted  to  eiamJna- 
lion  in  order  to  discover  their  origin,  ot  to  test  itatemenii  con- 
cerning It  which  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  or  to  ascertain  if  they 
ate  perfect,  and  ii  perfect  whether  they  aie  in  their  original 
condition  or  have  been  "  made  up  "  from  other  ccFjMei.  He 
discovery  of  where,  when  and  by  whom  a  book,  or  fragment 
of  a  book,  was  printed,  is  the  most  difficult  of  these  tasks,  though 
as  re^irds  books  printed  in  tbe  15th  century  it  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  numerous  facsImHea  enumerated  under 
Incdmudia  (q.t.i.  In  the  article  Book  (f.r.)  a  sketch  Is  given 
of  the  chief  extcmsl  characteristics  of  books  In  each  century 
since  the  invention  of  printing.  FamUiarity  with  books  of 
different  ages  and  countries  soon  creates  a  scries  of  gencial 
ideas  as  to  tbe  dates  and  places  with  which  any 
these  chaiacteiistlcB  may  be  connected,  and 
bibliographer,  more  especially  if  be  knows  something  of 
history  ^  paper,  wH]  quickly  euitow  down  the  field  of  inqoiiy 
sufficiently  to  make  spcdal  search  poasiblb 

As  regards  the  correction  of  mis-statements  in  eariy  books 
as  to  their  place  and  origin,  glaring  piracies  such  as  the  Lyotmese 
counterieits  of  tbe  octavo  editions  of  the  classics  printed  by 
Aldus  at  Venice,  and  the  numerous  unauthorized  editions  of 
works  by  Luther,  professing  to  be  printed  at  Wittenberg,  have 
long  ago  been  exposed.  A  diSerent  variety  of  the  same  kind 
of  puule  arises  from  the  existence  of  numerous  original 
editions  with  gctitious  imprints-  As  eariy  as  J499  a  Btesda 
printer,  in  oider  to  evade  the  privilege  granted  to  Aldus,  gave 
to  an  edition  of  Politiau  the  qnirlous  imprint  "  Florentiae," 
and  in  the  16th  century  many  controversial  books  printed  in 
England  purported  to  have  been  Issued  in  Genaan  towns,  ot 
with  pleasant  humour,  "  at  Rome  belore  the  castle  of  S.  Angel 
at  the  sign  of  S.  Peter."  Only  a  knowledge  ot  the  geaecal 
characteristics  which  a  b^ok  printed  it  sucb  a  place  and  such 
a  time  should  possess  will  secure  avoidance  of  thcK  traps,  but 

found  in  such  books  as  Weller's  Dit  maikirH  Lilaalni  dcr  Slltren 
und  niuim  Spradun  (185&-18&7),  and  DUfalsckn  mi  fijigir- 
lin  Druciirit  { 1864),  Bninet's/n^ioHwr  imapnoira  et  litrairei 
luppasti  (1S66),  de  Brouillant's  La  LOaUdtlii  Prate  n  France; 
HillBiridt  PiariduMarleau.imprimaaiCcUpit.lrc.Uim; 
in  the  various  bibliographies  o(  Erotica  and  In  Brunei's  Uanuii 
di  VAmntaa  and  other  handbooks  for  the  use  of  collectors. 
A  special  case  of  this  problem  of  piracies  and  spurious  imprints 
is  that  of  the  modem  photographic  or  type-Iaoimile  foigeiy 
of  small  books  possessing  ■  higb  commeniBl  value,  such  as  tbe 
early  editions  of  the  letter  of  Columbus  uuDundng  hi*  discovery 


a  specific  knowledge  of  the  originals  and  often  cause  fital 
trouble.  The  type-facsimile  forgeries  are  mostly  of  short  \ma 
by  Tennyson,  George  Eliot  and  A.  C.  Swinburne,  priDted  (c? 
supposed  to  have  been  printed— for  II  is  doubtful  if  iciDr  of 
these  "  forgeries  "  ever  bad  any  originals)  for  cimilatioii  sEsocg 
friends.  Tlwse  trifles  should  never  be  purchased  wiibaul  s 
written  guarantee. 

When  tbe  edition  to  whidi  >  book  belangi  is  koovn,  further 
examination  1*  needed  to  >*ccrtaln  if  it  is  perfect  and  in  its 
ori^nal  state.  Whete  no  standard  collation  Is  avaHahk,  tki 
can  only  be  iscenained  by  a  detailed  examination  id  the  qmrts 
or  gatherings  of  which  it  is  made  up  (sec  bdow).  In  tbeearfien 
hooks  these  are  olten  very  irregular.     A  laige  book  was  nsojBy 

presses,  snd  the  several  compositoi*,  If  unable  to  end  thor 
sections  at  the  end  of  a  cDm[jete  quire,  would  insert  1  se^ 
leaf  to  give  more  space,  or  sometime*  leave  a  blank  page,  or 
half  page,  for  lack  of  matter,  occasionally  adding  the  iMMe  "  ^if 
RuUiu  tsl  dtjalut."  A  careful  enminatioo  of  the  text.  ■  t^ 
from  which  bibliographers  often  shrink,  and  a  oitnpKrison  with 
other  editions,  are  the  only  remedies  in  these  esse*. 

If  a  copy  contains  the  right  number  ot  leaves,  tbe  fnrthtr 
quesrion  arises  as  to  whether  any  of  these  have  been  supplied 
from  other  copies,  or  am  in  facslriule.  Few  coUrctor^  cvh  tk« 
are  educated  enough  to  prefer  cojues  in  the  modltioii  in  wfakh 
the  ravages  of  time  have  left  them  to  those  which  have  bee* 
"completed"  by  dcalen;  hence  many  old- books  have  bet* 
"  made  up  "  wilb  leavra  from  other  copies,  or  not  infreiiaenlly 
meddlings  often  6tty  deteclioa, 


Dofofth 


lefoun 


the  paper,  in  the  two  corresponding  leave*  at  either 
end  of  a  foho  quire  both  possessing  a  watermark,  or  in  thfS 
wiremarks  not  coTresponding,  or  (in  very  early  bcH^s)  by  dM 
ornamentation  added  by  hand  being  in  a  diflerent  style. 

When  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  copy  contains  the  rljk 
number  of  leaves  and  that  all  these  leaves  are  original,  the  tut 
point  to  be  settled  is  as  to  whether  It  dlHers  In  any  respect  Inu 
the  standard  collation.    Owing  to  the  extreme  slowitess  ol  tbi 

tlons  while  an  old  book  was  passing  through  the  press  ths'. 
them  am  in  the  case  of  modem  ones,  and  00  the  oth^  hand  df 
balls  used  for  inking  the  type  Eometlmes  caught  up  word^  oe 
Individual  letters  and  these  were  rqilaced  by  the  cnnposita? 
as  best  they  could.  The  small  variations  in  the  text  noacH 
Id  different  copies  of  the  First  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare,  v-i 
again  of  Milton's  Paradise  Loit,  are  probably  to  be  explii«!l 
by  a  mixture  of  tliese  two  causa.  Where  a  serious  error  »ii 
discovered  after  a  sheet  had  been  printed  off,  tlte  leaf  an  vbd 
it  occurred  was  sometime*  cut  out  and  a  new  lest  (called  i 
"  cancel  ")  printed  to  replace  it  and  pasted  on  to  the  ret  iJ 
tbe  sheet  VtrittloDi  between  different  copies  o(  tbe  Grit  ediiic-a 
of  Heirick's  Haptrida  which  have  puuled  aU  his  ediitn  sir 
due  to  the  presence  of  several  of  such  tancels.  Lastly,  1  prists 
when  be  bad  printed  put  of  a  book  might  wisfa  to  incrcise  tkr 
slie  ot  the  edition,  and  the  leaves  already  printed  08  wookl  hit 
to  be  reprinted,  thus  causing  a  combination  at  identical  isi 
diSerent  leaves  in  different  copies.  The  famous  ^r-line  SX: 
of  c.  r455,  variously  attributed  to  Gutenberg  and  to  Fust  sad 
Schoefler,  snd  the  Vo/miir  Uaamiis  printed  by  Scboeflet  i: 
147],  are  instances  of  editions  being  thus  enlarged  wbOe  paAi^ 
through  the  press.  As  each  book  was  *et  up  aimtdlaiieously  e^ 
several  different  presses,  the  reprinted  leave*  occm  ai  Ibt 
beginning  of  each  ot  tbe  sections. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  ut  books  of  wrfaicb  it  is 
difficult  to  find  two  mpie*  in  exact  agteemeot-  Eitber  H 
quicken  presswoA  or  to  comply  with  tilde-tegalalioBS  tcsdi 
In  the  interest  of  compoalton,  in  some  books  ot  whkh  hif 


numeration  of  tbem  |iv«i  in  the  book.  An);  dkcrepency  benveen 
the  total  of  the  kavei  auiftied  to  the  ■uccenive  gaihef lOfi  and  the 
IDtal  at  •cparatdy  counted  of  coune  poiata  ta  aa  enor.  and  the 
recluainn  must  be  repeated  tUL  they  taUy,    Erron  in  the  primed 


...  sf  the  leavea  ol  old  tuolu  an 


made  to  a  particular  pa^e  of  a 
offer  the  readieat  meana.  an  ind 
indicatjnt  the  number  ol  the  lea 


w.E'k 


number  pJaced 
\  Ibe  gaiherinB 
^  Lhe  upper  or  under  pap  ot  the 
a  "Xt  recto"  (lonie  bibJioflraphert  prefer  the  rather 
(m  "  X  4  recto  ")  aundi  [or  the  fint  pa^e  of  the  fourth 
Eatherina  limned  X-  Where  there  are  no  printed  Mna^ 
leal-nuBiGer  may  be  given,  the  Icttcra  "  a  "  and  b  " 
numerat  taldna  the  place  of  "  recto  "  and  "  vena  " 
When  aome  team  of  a  book  aic  numbered  and  othen 

i(  numeration  ia  found  aa  early  aa  t^TO.  and  became 

■ Printed  pailnation  did  not  become 


H  toncgoUiac 
okniiMbe 


inted  Iv  the  a 


ae  oi  modern  editiona  thii 

neof  the  trade  epitheti,  pott,  foohcabcr 
be  aiK,  which  when  thui  qualified  dcnoi 
leuurenem  (eae  pAnx).    Ai,  hoimv- 


iJTSi'lhe 

nay  be  dMte  by  uMini 
vn,  Ac,  to  the  rume  of 
a  paper  of  a  particular 


, cmband,  it  b  better  to  live  the  actual  neaauremenu 

in  incbea  or  mUllmetm  of  a  pan  of  an  uncut  cooy.  In  old  booka 
uacut  eopiea  are  not  eaaily  found,  and  it  b  uaefufrnitead  of  thli  to 
five  the  meaiurement  in  milUmetrea  of  the  printed  portion  of  tlx 
paR  {technically  called  the  "  type<paie  ").  aJthoufh  thia  It  auhieci 
to  ■  variation  of  about  J  %  in  diSerent  copiet,  according  to  the 
dciiree  to  which  they  were  (bmped  for  printin|.  To  thb  it  added 
a  natemenl  of  tbe  number  of  Hnet  in  the  pa(e  neaaurcd.    The 

laer  of  the  tyF     ' 

In  thecaaeof^i 


f^lSth-centun 


Aunbiui,  the  UMUtim 

, cr  Zaincr  in  laM,  ibouli 

tf'.h');*!-™-.    Type-pajepJjOJXlK 
^  letter).    Hain  JJJT. 


Df  S.  Bona- 


lumped 

,  Rothic  or  ital 
y  hooka,  ila  ni 

B  entry.    Thut'the  deacriptba  of  the 
ol,  ~.'._i  ..  A — ■ .1.. 

contain  lilde  or -.--—, 

othen  ate  well  provided,  not  only  with  commen 
alAOK  BUR  to  ha  mentioned  on  the  ticle-paee.  or 
fwldch  the  editor  him-"  -'—  — — >  '•■■•  -'-- 
fctteri,  PK<«»<  nnM 


in  the  lirtt  edltkin  tins) 
rami  Qmtat,  the  literary  conienu,  umr  oxner.  ■ 
tfacy  oecufry  can  be  conciiely  noted  by  taking  the  auc 

ingi  mccordin^  to  their  algnaturea  and  ahowinf  what - 

EThui:  Ai.  recto,  title:  vena,  dedication,  "To  tbe  Moit 
Je  and  Masnilicent  Empiew  Dinheth"!  ArOo..  text  of 
i--iiL;  Ppi. letter  dated  tbe  13rd  of  January  15B9 JIS90I  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleiih  eipounding  tbe  Intention  of  the  woric :  Ppi  vtno. 
cofnmendatory  vertet  aiiiied  W.  Rlak^ghl.  Hobynall  (Cabrici 
Kurvey).  R.S.,  H.B..  WL.  and  linato:  Ppi...  complimentary 
toonett  teverally  tntcHbed  to  Sir  C.  Hallon,  the  enili  of  E>ae>, 
Oifoid.  Northumberland  and  Ormond,  Lord  Ch.  Howard.  Lord 
^-    of  Wilton  and  Sir  W.  Raleifb.  and  to  Udy  Carew .--' -     ' - 


I  the  colophon 

,.  — . ith  dedicatory 

indcxeaand  other  arecatoriea. 


e),  but 

..  deanU*  to  Ittdicate.    —  . .. 

ivenieni  to  ahov  thaentiic  coatentaof  tbe  book  in  the  order 
r.  notin  the  leaveaor  pa^ea  on  which  each  begina. 


he  fint  three  boekt  of  Spenic 


LaSea , 

fif  leeo  other  toonela 

c  bibliographen  prefer  to 


(title.  Ai.  recto:  dedica 
■acriliced  in  doing       '*' 


«1S7 


I.  though  the  1 


aped  in  the  print  ":  Oq,-. 

..-jrte  Ibe  order  of  notation 
vena.  Ac.),  and  no  priocipk  ii 
order  auggetted  uaually  worlia  oui 


EnumtralitH  md  ^rrsiijfliiflif. — In  the  iSth  and  mly  iQIh 
eenluriea  there  wa»  »  leadeney.especiiJIy  among  Frmcli  wrilirs, 
to  euggerate  the  icope  ol  bibliagriphy,  on  the  grmnd  tbot  it 
wai  the  duly  of  the  bibliographer  to  appraise  the  value  of  all  the 
boolu  he  recorded,  and  la  indicate  the  euci  place  which  each 
work  ihould  occupy  In  a  Iqi^cil  dauification  al  all  titeralure 
based  on  a  previou)  diiaification  of  all  knowledge.  Biblio- 
gnpben  are  now  more  modeal.  They  recogniie  that  the 
^  Here  tpedfy  tbe  page  meaaured. 


bibliognphy  can  ptclcnd  a  to  niggcst  cntain  genenl  ptini^ylo 
ol  anjugemcnl  and  Ii)  point  out  to  some  cmcnt  how  Ihrj  may 
be  applied.  Tbe  prindplca  are  na'tbcr  numcroui  dot  rccoddile. 
To  iUusErate  the  hiitory  of  printing,  books  may  be  arranged 
according  to  the  placea  and  printing-bouses  wiicrc  they  veic 

ere  tomelimei  grouped  under  the  places  vhcTV  Ihcir  autbon 
were  bom  or  resided-  For  ipcda]  purposes,  th^  may  be  amngtd 
according  to  the  language  or  dialect  in  whidi  they  are  wriEia- 
But,  speaking  generally,  the  choice  for  a  ba^  of  arranerniait 
reaU  between  the  alphabetical  order  of  lulbott  and  litis,  a 
chtonok)gica1  order  according  10  dale  of  publicatjoo,  a  "  Ingicil " 
or  alphabetical  order  acCDiding  to  subjccti,  and  some  combina- 
tion of  these  metlv>ds.  Tn  eicrcising  the  choice  the  *****''^' 
requisite  Is  a  really  clear  idea  of  the  use  lo  which  the  biblicienphT. 
when  made.  Is  ID  be  put.  If  its  chief  object  be  to  give  detailed 
Infomation  about  Individual  books,  a  strictly  alphabetiol 
amjigenieiil  "  by  tuihon  and  titles  "  (ij.  by  the  names  el 
authors  In  their  alphabetical  order,  and  the  titles  of  tbeir  boob 
in  tlphabetiol  lequencc  under  the  names)  wiQ  be  the  oxBt 
useful,  because  it  enables  the  itudeot  10  obtain  the  intonnaum 
he  aeeka  with  the  giealcsl  ease.  But  ohile  nich  ao  alphabciial 
arjangement  offers  the  speediest  access  10  individual  eetiio.  it 
haa  no  other  merit,  unleu  the  main  object  oi  the  bibliognfAy 
be  to  show  what  each  lulhor  has  written.  Ij  it  is  desired  to 
Dlustraie  the  history  and  development  of  a  subject,  or  the 
liteniy  biography  of  an  author,  the  books  should  be  entered 
chionolagiciilly.  If  directkin  in  reading  b  to  be  given,  this  at 
best  be  offered  by  a  sub)cct-indei.  in  nhich  ibc  nbiccts  in 
arranged  alphabeiicaily  Cor  speedy  refcicnce,  and  the  hooks 
chronologically  under  the  subject,  so  that  tbe  neimi  are  ahnys 
It  the  end.  Lastly  if  the  object  is  to  show  bow  far  tlK  Kbole 
field  haa  been  covered  aiul  what  gaps  remain  to  be  filial,  a  dast 
catalogue  arranged  acCDrding  10  what  are  considered  the  logicil 
subdivisions  o(  the  subject  has  Its  advantages.  It  a  iraponaat, 
however,  to  remember  IhAt.  if  the  bulk  ot  the  bibU^rephy  is 
very  large,  a  principle  of  arrangement  nhich  would  be  dear  and 
useful  on  a  small  acale  may  be  lost  in  the  quantity  of  pages  om 
which  it  estenda.  An  arrangement  which  cannot  b:  qoiilly 
growled.  whateveT  aatisfactkm  it  tnay  give  iu  author,  b  usclesi 
to  readeri,  ibe  measure  ol  its  inutility  being  the  worn  condiiioD 
of  the  alphabetical  index  to  which  those  wbo  (anmi  cury  a 
complicated  "  logical"  amngemenl  jn  -■-■■-'    -        "  -' 


in  the  first  instance,  to  tnd  wl 


system  which  necessitates  a  prrlitninaiT 
reference  to  a  kcyor  Index  rests  under  grave  Hi^|»ciDn.  and  ncefe 
aome  dear  couatcrbalandng  gain  to  pisLify  the  kos  oi  tiat 
which  it  entails,  Tbe  main  classification  sliould  always  be  that 
which  will  be  most  immediately  usclul  to  readers  of  the  books. 
To  throw  li^t  on  the  biatoiy  of  a  subject  and  to  indicate  bow 
far  the  held  is  ci>vered  are  honourable  objects  lor  compilers,  bat 
should  mostly  be  held  subordinate  lo  praciical  use.  It  is  note- 
worthy also  that  they  may  often  be  becEci  forwarded  by  mcao 
of  an  index  or  table  than  1^  Ibe  main  amngenxnt.  Tbe  history 
of  Hain't  Riteheritim  Biblhpafiiaim,  which  ttiumerala  in  11 
alphabetical  arrangement  ol  sulbois  and  tillci  some  i6.ooe  books 
printed  in  the  15th  century,  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Ft* 
iiily-five  yean  it  wis  ol  the  utmost  use  lor  its  iccutite  drsi^ 
tions  of  individual  books,  but  threw  piacticaUy  oc  ligbt  oc  lit 
history  of  piinltag.  In  1891  D(  Kontad  Burger  published  a 
appendix  to  it  containing  an  ImJri  fj  Prialtri,  (ince  graity 
enlarged  in  his  index  to  DrC«pinger'i,Sa>^aiuit/U  Ban  (19=1- 
Tbc  fenaof  the  index  enables  each  printer's  work  to  he  scan  at  a 
glance,  and  the  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  the  hbtorr  d 
printing  waa  very  gienl.  But  il  the  book  bod  origfaially  bcea 
arranged  under  Frinten  instead  of  Authors,  it  wiHikl  have  ha 
far  more  difficult  to  use;  its  litenty  value  would  have  hia 
halved,  ud  Uic  leconl  of  the  output  of  each  pitss,  sow  isstatttr 


Micaung  KODun  < 
is  pcchaps  copied  frnm  AlclieMe 
licnier,  vherc  there  is  s  UDsU  R 
village,  at  the  mCTting  ol  raids  (ram 


d'OUy.    In  iiSiCabcr 


Longspeyobli 


ncda 


■  rair 


la  IIS]  William 
It  of  St  Edburg, 
nlucy.  Richard 
iuslofSlJa 


II.  grmDled  a  Monday 

the  AposUc,  and  in  1440  an  aaamonni  marjcei  was  EranLC 
held  in  that  part  ot  the  town  called  Bu:y-End.  (ram  Ih 
known  u  Mackel-End.  Bicnier  never  possessed  any 
(aiturcs  o(  importance,  but  the  (sin  and  markets  wen 
(requented,  and  in  the  iClh  century  the  citllc  mariiel  was 
especially  iamoui. 

Set  ].  C.  Dlamlicld.  Hufnry  g/  lb  Dtatwrj  tj  Bialirr  ttondon, 
ISSi-ie^l ;  John  DunMn.  Haury  eS  BiaMr  ajinian.  1S16}. 

8ICHAT,  MARIS  FRAHfOIS  ZAVIEB  (i;7i-ia<»).  French 
aiutonist  and  physiolositl.  was  bom  at  Thoirctte  (Jun)  on  the 
Uth  a(  November  i;;i.  H<>  (athcr,  a  phytician.  was  bb  6nl 
insinictoi.  He  enicicd  Ihe  coIIcbb  o(  Naniuj,  and  iderward* 
studied  >t  Lyons.  In  maibemaiics  and  the  physical  sciences 
he  made  rapid  proBtess,  but  iiliimaidy  dcvoicd  himieU  10  the 
study  o(  anatomy  and  surgery,  under  Ihe  guidance  of  M.  A. 
Petit  (1766-1811),  chief  surgeon  to  Ihe  Hiiel  Dim  »t  Lyons. 
The  levolulioniry  disiurbonces  conipellcd  him  10  fly  (rain 
Lyons  and  lake  refuge  in  Paris  in  179].  He  ihete  become  » 
pupil  of  P.  J.  DcsauU,  who  was  so  slron^y  impressed  with  his 
genius  Ibat  he  took  him  inio  his  house  ajid  ircaicd  him  as  his 
adopted  un.  For  two  years  he  actively  pinitipaled  in  all  the 
labours  of  Dcsauli,  prascculing  al  the  same  time  his  own  re- 
ic^ichet  in  tnatomy  and  physkilogy.  The  sudden  death  of 
Deuuh  in  179s  was  a  severe  blow  to  Bicbat.  His  first  csle  was 
10  acquit  himself  of  the  obiigaiions  he  owed  his  beaefactor,  by 
contributing  10  the  support  of  his  widow  and  her  son,  and  by 
conducting  to  a  dose  Iht  fourth  volume  of  Desault's  Jannial  it 
Chinrtit,  to  which  be  added  a  biographical  memoir  of  its  autbor. 
His  neit  object  was  to  reunite  and  digest  in  one  body  the  surgical 
doctrines  which  DcsauU  had  published  in  various  periodical 
works.  Of  these  be  composed  (Eusrts  chinirtiialil  it  DaauU, 
du  tableau  de  la  Joclrinc,  tt  de  sa  praiiijuc  dans  U  Irailrmmi  det 
maladici  eil/rnti  [i70^17QQ),  ^  work  in  which,  although  he 

Ibem  v^iLh  (be  clearness  of  one  who  is  a  master  of  the  subject. 
In  1797  he  began  ■  course  of  anatomical  dcmonst rations,  and 
his  success  encouraged  him  to  ertend  the  plan 


of  operal 


the  following  year,  17QS,  be  gave  in  addition  a  separate 
of  physiology.  A  dangerous  attack  of  haemoptysis  interrupted 
his  labours  (or  a  time;  but  the  danger  was  no  tooner  past  than 
he  plunged  into  new  engagements  with  the  same  ardour  as 
bcfora.  He  had  non  scope  Id  his  physiological  lectures  for  ■ 
fuller  eipositioQ  o(  his  original  views  on  the  animal  economy, 
vblch  eicited  much  attention  in  the  medical  schools  at  Paris. 
Sketches  ol  these  doctrines  were  gntn  by  him  in  three  papers 
contained  k  the  Memoirs  ot  the  SodEti  M«dlcale  d'£mulatioo, 
nblch  be  founded  in  1796,  and  Ibey  were  afterwards  more  fully 
developed  in  his  Trailt  sur  la  uuHbrana  (iBoo).  His  next 
publication  was  the  Rtikodia  physlalogujua  sur  la  tie  H  sar 
h  mtrt  (lEoo).  and  it  was  (juickly  followed  by  his  Analtmie 
lliitrolt  (1801),  the  work  which  contains  the  (raits  of  his  most 
prafound  and  original  researches.  He  began  another  work, 
under  the  tlUe  Analoaiic  tescriplite  (1801-180)),  m  which  the 
organs  were  irrangcd  according  to  bis  peculiar  classification  o( 
thcii  (unciioas,  but  lived  u>  publish  only  the  firet  two.voluine*. 


was  *ppou)tea  pnysician  to  tue  usiei  XMeu,  >  lituatiDa  whidi 
opened  an  immense  field  to  his  ardent  q>iiit  o(  inquiiy.  In  the 
investlgatioa  o(  diseases  he  pursued  the  same  method  ol  obserri. 
tion  and  experiment  whjcb  had  cbaracteriard  his  focai^o 
in  physiology.  He  learaed  their  history  l>y  studying  thm  si 
the  bedside  o(  his  patients,  and  by  accurate  disscctiMi  of  their 
bodies  after  death.  He  engaged  in  ■  scries  of  eiamimijiirH, 
with  s  view  to  oscfitabi  the  dumges  induced  in  the  virioo 
organs  by  disease,  and  in  less  than  sti  months  be  had  ificiird 
above  sli  hundred  bodies.  He  was  auinus  also  to  deteraune 
with  more  precision  than  hid  been  attempted  before,  ibe 
cBects  of  remedial  agents,  and  instituted  with  this  vie*  a  inies 
of  direct  experiments  which  yielded  a  vast  store  ot  vilaatle 
material.  Towards  the  end  o(  his  lUe  he  was  also  enpiged  aa 
a  new  clasaibcation  of  diseases.  A  (all  (ram  a  lUircaa  it  tbc 
Hatd  Dfeu  resulted  In  a  fever,  and,  exhausted  by  hit  cxoaive 
brbouri  and  by  constantly  btcatbing  Ihe  tainted  air  of  Ibe 
dissecting-raom,  be  died  on  the  imd  o(  July  iSel.  His  hoi. 
together  with  that  o(  Dciaull,  wis  placed  io  Ihe  HMd  Dica  \n 
order  of  Napalcoo. 

BICHROMATB)    AMD    CHBOHATE).     Chramian     \niiA 

chramic  add.  H,CrOi:  the  salts  of  this  acid  are  known  as  ihi 
chramates.  In  addition  to  these  normal  salts,  oibos  esisi. 
namely  bichramstes,  trichramales,  ftc.  which  may  be  RgaiAd 
OS  combinations  o(  one  oralectibr  praportim  of  the  Donul  till 
with  one  or  more  molecular  praportioss  of  chramiaB  tiioiidc. 
The  Kties  will  thus  possess  the  foUowinc  genenl  iortBuhi:— 

MiCrO,  M.CrA  M,CrA.>c.     (M-oa 

Dormal  duomale    bichram 


Ckfm 


atkalinc 


sue  (£nOr&)  caiy  U 

_.  _  ,. ipeunds,  beiag  fusd  ia 

(umace,  along  irith  Boda.ufa  and  Une,  the  ^■'^'-"t  ageiit  ib  ins 
case  being  aimo^phcric  oxygen.    They  majy  alio  bt  pniwcdtT 

peroxide,    chlorine,    blcaehing    powder,  juduHun    B#rMkB*&uH 
and  niangancKdiaiide.    The  majorily  of 
in  colour,  and  many  o(  them  are  iiomonihous  wiin  t 
llphalc*.     The  alkaline  chramares  are  lolublc  in 

t.   Bytta  "f 


Theywe^ 


.._  .  _ —  metals  being  in 

iclds.  they  ue  convened  lap..., , , 

educed  in  add  solution  by  sulphureltM  hydngcB.  aad  sIb  bi 
ulpfaur  dioxide  to  chromium  salts.    The  chiDoiaies  arc  ■abli 

-■-  '-  t:  Ibey  are  poisonous,  and  nuy  he  recoeniinl  by  tke 

■---'-'■—■■'-'- --riuBianritwl  salts. 


towards  h — ,  ...  ^_ , — ,  „ , — 

yellow  predpilales  they  rive  with  «)1ublc  barium  anflni 

Potassium  chronute.  KiCrOi,  may  be  pRpweil  by  at . 

a  BDlulion  ol  poiwsion  hichramau  wilh  pocasanm  cacbaaiB  ■ 
with  cauicit:  potash.  It  crystallises  in  yellow  rliaahk  pnam^  and 
ii  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  having  4  bittct  uiB  oad  on 
alkaline  metion.  When  belted  inacuTTBU  ofealpliarHted  hyiho- 
Rcn.  or  carbon  bisulphkle.  il  yields  a  nixtun  of  UkmniBB  ^^v 
oxide  and  sulphide.  When  heated  with  sulphur  il  yfaldi  ckuMoi 
icsquiaside.  Sodiumchromate.  NaiCiO.-lDHiO.fanMMkyefcw 
crystals  iaomorphaus  with  hydnled  sodium  sulphate.  Na>SO<- toHA 
llisdcliquescenl.andnie11salIj'C.<M.Benhelo().  Byev^KntiDa 
o(  its  aqueous  solution  at  temniMurei  ^wve  30  C  it  inay  bec^ 
laincdin  ifieanhydiDUseonditioa.    Lead ehnimate. PbCiO., oc^Hi 

phout  pale  yellow  ioUd  by  predpttatiiig  a  soluUe  ia^  mh  by  an 
alkallDe  cliramate.  It  Is  uacd  as  ■  pigment  under  tbc  DAOW  "i&i^vic 
yellow."  When  digested  for  some  lime  with  1  caialie  alhai  a  ■ 
converted  bto  ■  basic  aalt,  PbCiO|.PbO.  a  pigswH  kxswa  ■ 

brown  misa.  which  at  moderately  high  teraperaturea  ^vea  otf  os^^gea 
and  leaves  a  residue  of  a  basic  Jeaffiah;  (or  this  ressnaa  fused  Bd 
diromaiE  Is  ■omelimcs  made  uie  ui  in  the  analvH  of  oriaaic  fx^ 
r  chramate.  AgrCrO*.  is  a  ilarh  red  amonitoi  pa^kt 
silver  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  an  aUaEoe  cheas — ~ 
'  by  the  addition  (i<         .-■■    . 

Bsnally  of  a  nd  01 


(Iviiw ■  ^hl caitor  Bctioiit and  makint;  tiHtin^  poHiblo  with.: 
UK  al  the  Eudle-bBr.  The  nke  of  tbe  stccrine  hrJd  [thai  in  i 
u(lebnii«cn(fuidU)««'tlw>no(ilu!  (..rk  liliat  i<  ihFi1»pl:ii 
ment  of  tbe  whtel  centre  t  tnm  the  uii,  ff]  may  bi^  verted  v^-h' 
tolerably  lar^  Ihniti  without  much  aPi-nin-  tt,f  «■»  »!«.*; 
•■*«  of  the  bicycle.  The  tniui 


«d.    The  pedal  pRmire  [■  ippQed  at  tt  coruidenble  lUi 
B  the  crntnl  pUne  of  the  bicycte,  and  Che  pedalplB 


Further,  the  pull  id  the  chain  cxun  a  tniuverH  bcndinf  nianient 
fa  tbe  pLaoe  of  cbc  chaiu-etayl,  which  niuit  be  tiiS  enouch  ander 
heavy  pedal  prvutm. 

The  tubular  poniont  et  the  frame  art  made  <i(  weldlna  cold- 
effected  by  braiinc.  In  very  light  bicycin  (he  luUi  an  kept  thin. 
»  or  u  W.C.  (-Dig  in.  or  -091  in.  ihicluKn)  at  the  middle,  and  arc 
•trenphcned  al  the  end)  by  inlenul  Knen.  Or  butt-ended  tubei 
are  employed,  the  lubn  being  dnwn  cbieker  »  ihe  endi  than  in 
the  middle.  The  itHrinf  poet  and  fork  aidea  eapeeially  ihould  be 
thutwrcnphenedatlheirjuBctlaawithtbecrewn.  SaaKoTthcbeN 
makera  ubc  iheeE  iteel  fltam^fl^inatead  of  caat  lun.  inater  lightneva 
and  unnph  beitif  aecured,  and  In  lome  cuei  the  ihen  s«t  tup 


...,™.,„™.„_™...„„„.„..™? 

and  witli  tbe  edgea  bnud  tofether  to  fonn  a  hollaw  lube.    The 
(heel  Med  that  can  be  ihui  eBplDyed  baa  a  much  higher  elauic 


&am«.— Ball  bearingi 

nna between  two"-" 

memba,  the  olhc 


an  unlvenally  uaed.   Each  ro 

of  hardened  ateel,  one  on  the  i 

on  the  routine  meniber.    The  outer  ii 


b  to  the  t 


.    K, 


ia-n 


hi]  I  he  apitidle  A  hai  t .. ,  _ 

il.  .  .'  ,lii.iilder,  the  Diher  C,  adjuBiUe.     The  ((^adlc 

en  „i;.j  liiiauKli  the  back'lurk  endi  ud  are  iben  adjinid 

nui>  S  L-i.imp  the  iruiKlle  BccuRly  between  the  fort-eada  Tie 
chuiji-i^lK'Li  or  [ree-whecl  dutch  b  acnwed  on  the  end  of  ihehib- 
ih^ll,  Hiih  a  riehl-hand  thread-  -The  chain  Intw  at  tbe  ri^t-bad 
aide  q1  ihc  bkycle  |ai  the  rider  ia  aeatnl}  tbe  driniic  poll  of  the  daia 
tendt  to  loEW  tM  chain-whed  light  agaioil  tbe  Aooldcr.  A 
lucliinl-rinB  R  with  ■  kit-hand  thread,  acnwed  tight  anioat  ik 
ihain-wheel,  jneventa  tht  Utter  from  bring  onicmnl  Iw  hac*- 
pedallinf.  WiIhafRE-whrddutchicrewediinthehab.thclaiiiif, 

Fig.  4  iliciwi  ooc  end  of  (he  cup-adJuilinB  hub,  whh  inward  bor- 
Iiup.  ^e  conci  are  tnined  of  one  piece  with  tbe  lAiHfln,  and  tbf 

iupodiJon^EheiCTeved  locking-ring  ft.    ibe  figure j'     '" 
a  divided  tpindle  for  racili[a1in£  the  removal  ofibe  i 


caie.  The  chain  aide  of  (he  hub-qiindle,  not  ihow 
•ecuifd  (o  (he  frame  in  tbe  uual  way ;  on  tbe  lef 
S  pTDJccd  very  li(tle  beyond  the  adjuAiiw  cup.  / 
Wn  placed  between  (he  end  cf  (he  spi^lc  S  an 
A  deiachable  Krew-pin.  or  (be  footnep,  P,  pa 
chain-adiuiling  draw-bDl(  B,  the  fork-end  F 
wiaber  W,  andii  lerewed  into  tbe  end  of  (be  >p 
head  of  (he  dciaehable  pin  draw' 

difturbini  ar 


lenjth  of  (t-  , ... 

fif.  i  ihawa  diagrarnmatically   (ha  wual   !■ 

iwd-cupa  arid  ii  cup- 
adjuitini.     The  end   -' 

mem'"u  *cU^[Jd'''"n 

K!?™'?^  'tii.^ u«Si 

^nk>  ID  the°ai^e  it  . 
by  round  coKen  C  with 
a  flat  lurfaee  at  a  ilieht 
angle  to  the  axia,  ihua 
forming  a  wedge,  which 
ii  driven  in  liihi.    The 

l»oi«i>     through     tha  FlO-  ^ 

and  held  in  plan  by  a  nut.    The  chain-wheel  at 
UBUally  derachably  fattened  to  the  ri^t-band  era 


IT.079-  BiddeforduKrvedbylbcBiutiin  tiMainenilvmr.and 
ia  oiiuinUd  by  electric  linn  with  Ponlsnd  and  with  Old 
OrchBid  Beach,  a  popuUi  tunmei  toon  north  oF  tin  S«co 
river.  The  clunale  ind  the  ucneiy  in  uid  about  Biddeford 
Bttiact  lummer  visitots  end  there  an  t»o  moits,  BiddefoKl 
Pool  aod  Fortune  Rodia  withia  ihe  mumdpal  limiu;  but  the 
dly  is  chiefly  a  manufacturiDg  centre  ((hint  in  ntik  among  the 
ddri  ol  the  state  in  1905)— jood  water-power  being  lumiihed 
by  the  river — and  cotton  goods,  foundry  and  midline  shop 
producti  and  lumber  are  the  prindpiJ  products,  Ihe  Em  being 
by  far  the  most  important.  The  value  oF  the  Factory  products 
incteajed  from  (s.47'.»S* '1 '900  toM,948.;Js  in  iJoSi  or  J7  %■ 
There  art  large  quartit*  oE  granite  oC  cicellenC  quality.  A 
permanent  settlement  was  eitabhshed  on  both  sides  oF  the  river 
about  ifijo  under  the  leadership  oF  Richard  Vines  (1585-1651) 
and  was  named  Saco.  In  [718  the  present  name  was-adoplcd. 
In  1761  that  portionofBlddeford  which  by  east  oF  the  river  was 
incorporated  as  the  town  of  PeppereUbonugh.  for  which  name 
Saco  was  substituted  in  1805.  Biddelord  *ai  incotporaled  as  a 
city  in  i8ss. 

BIDDER,  aEOHOE  PABXBH  (1S06-1B78),  English  engineer, 
was  born  at  Moreton  RampEtead,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  14th  oF 
June  1806.  From  a  very  early  age  he  maniiestcd  an  eitraordi- 
nary  nalural  aptitude  for  calculation,  which  induced  his  father, 
who  was  a  stone-mason,  10  eihibit  him  as  a  "  calculating  boy." 
In  this  way  hii  talent  was  turned  to  proGiable  account,  but  his 
general  education  was  In  danger  oF  being  completely  neglected. 
Interest,  however,  was  taken  in  him  by  some  of  those  who  hap- 
pened to  witness  his  pcrFormanccs,  among  them  bcmg  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  sent  to  school 
in  CamberweH.  Then  he  did  not  remain  long,  being  removed 
by  his  Father,  who  wished  to  eihibit  him  again,  but  he  was  saved 
From  this  misfortune  and  enabled  to  attend  classes  at  Edinburgh 
University,  Eargely  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry  Jardine, 
to  whom  he  subsequently  showed  his  gratitude  by  founding  a 
"  Jardine  Bursary  "  al  the  university.  Onleaving  college  in  i9i4 
he  received' a  post  in  the  ordnance  survey,  but  gradually  drifted 
into  engineering  work.  In  1834  Robert  Stephenson,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Edinburgh,  offered  him  anappoinl- 

year  or  two  he  began  to  assist  George  Stephenson  is  his  parlia- 
mentary work,  which  at  that  time  included  scheme)  For  railways 
between  London  and  Brighton  and  between  Manchester  and 
Rugby  via  the  Folieries.  In  this  way  he  was  iattoduced 
'*      entary  practice  at  a  period  oF 


whidisg 


lleisK 


e  since  governed  Enf^b  cai 
e  been  the  best  witneai  that  ever  entered  i 
He  was  quick  to  discover  and  take  advaniagi 
of  Ihe  weak  points  in  an  opponent's  case,  and  his  powers  of  men 
tal  calculation  ftequenily  stood  him  in  good  stead,  as  when 
for  eiamplc,  an  appannily  casual  glance  at  the  plana  oF  a  rail  waj 
enabled  him  to  point  out  errois  in  the  engineering  data  that  wen 
tion  of  the  scheme  to  which  he  wai 


opposed.     In  cot 


)n  with  w: 


brought  before  parliament  in  con- 
es wen  not  secured  by  one  party  or 

On  the  consIructivB  side  ot  his  proFesuon  he  was  also 
busily  occupied.  In  1837  he  was  engaged  with  R.  Stephenson 
in  building  the  Blackwall  railway,  and  it  was  he  who  designed 
the  peculiar  method  of  disconnecting  a  carriage  at  each 
station  while  the  rest  oF  the  train  went  on  without  stopping, 
which  was  employed  in  the  early  days  of  that  line  when  it  was 
worked  by  means  of  a  cable-  Another  series  of  railways  with 
which  he  had  much  to  do  wen  those  in  the  eastern  counties 
which  afterwards  became  the  Great  Eastern  system.  He  also 
advised  on  ihe  construction  of  the  Bel^an  railways;  with  R. 


routes.  But  though  he  somelimea  spakt  of  hi 
"railway-engineer,"  he  was  in  realiljr  very  much  moR^  ihrrr 
was  indeed  no  branch  oF  en^neeting  m  which  he  did  not  t^ 
an  interest,  as  was  shown  by  ihe  asslduily  with  which  (or  kJf 
a  century  be  attended  the  weekly  nieelings  of  the  Institutioa  of 
Civil  Engineers,  oF  which  he  was  elected  president  in  1S60.  fir 
was  one  of  the  first  10  recognise  the  value  of  the  electric  tdegnpL 
That  invention  was  in  its  infancy  when,  b  1837,  jointly  with  K, 
Stephenson  he.recommended  its  introduction  on  a  portion  of  the 
London  &  Birmingham  and  on  the  Blackwall  lines,  while  thm 
years  later  he  advised  that  it  should  be  adofjled  to  facilitate  lit 
working  of  the  single  line  between  Norwich  and  Vannoulh. 
He  was  also  one  oF  Ihe  founders  of  Ihe  Electric  Tef^nph  C*b- 
pany,  which  enabled  the  public  genoally  10  enjoy  ibc  boxfiD 
of  telegraphic  communicatioiL  In  hydraolic  engiDcering.  be 
WIS  the  designer  of  the  Victoria  Dockl  (Undon).  btigj 
responsible  not  only  for  their  construction,  but  also  forwbais^ 
regarded  bysome  people  at  the  timeas  the  ro<Jiih  ides  oF  ulili-i'j 
the  Esset  marshes  for  dock  accommodation  on  a  lajte  scsk- 
His  advice  was  frequently  sought  by  the  govemmem  on  puais 
both  oF  naval  and  iniliUry  engirieering.  Ue  died  M  Dsitmonth 
on  the  j8ih  of  September  i8j8. 

His  son,  CunCE  Fabxei  Bidpei,  Junr.  (1835-1196).  ihii 
inherited  much  oF  his  fatlur's  calculating  power,  was  a  SJC> 
cessFul  parliamentary  counsel  and  an  autboriiy  on  cryptD- 

BIDDBRT.  or  Bmu  (an  Indian  word,  from  Bedar  or  BUx. 
a  town  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions),  an  alloy  al  tappet,  lesi 
tin  .and  sine  used  in  making  various  aitides  tad  oinamcaii 

BIDDIHO-PRATER  (O.  Eng.  tiiUaH.  to  pny,  d.  Gs 
beitn),  the  formula  of  prayer  or  exhortation  to  prayer  said  c 
England  before  the  sermon  in  cathedrals,  at  university  BcnBDiB. 
in  the  Inns  oF  Court  and  elsewhere  on  spcdal  occasioaB-  Su± 
formulae  an  Found  in  the  andent  Creek  liturgies,  t^.  thai  id  S: 
Chrysoitom.  in  the  Callican  liturgy,  and  in  ihe  pre-RelDiiuatua 
liturgiea  of  England.  The  form  varies,  but  in  all  tbe  channel, 
isiic  feature  is  thai  the  minister  tells  tbe  peopk  what  to  pn? 
"  igland  in  the  16th  century  it  took  the  form  oi  i 


direction  to  the  people  what  to  nmemi 
beads."  IncourseoFlimetheword"bid"ioIl»eseQseiJ"'i»jj  " 
became  obsolete  and  was  confused  with  **  bid  "  in  tjtc  seax  d 
"  command  "  (From  0.  Eng.  ttoJaM,  to  oSer,  preent,  and  hiact 
to  announce,  or  commands  cf.  Cer,  Hdtn.  to  offer,  (ituln.  V 
command),  and  the  bidding-prayer  has  come  practically  Is 
mean  the  eihortalion  itselF  A  form  of  eiborlalicsi  wtick 
"  preachers  and  ministers  shall  move  Ihe  people  to  i«n  vixk 
ihem  in  prayer  "  is  ^ven  in  the  ;5ih  cacnou  i^  the  Chanh  ot 
EngUnd  (1603). 
BIDDLB,  JOHX  (1615-1^ 

at  Wotlon-undei-Edge,  in  Ijloucestersure.  He  was  edaciu; 
at  Ihe  grammar  scboal  of  his  native  town  and  at  Uagdalia  lUl. 
OtIotd.  He  graduated  B.A,  in  1638  and  pcociekd  M.^.  3 
1641,  and  was  then  appointed  to  tbe  msslership  ol  the  fm 
school  in  the  dty  of  Gloucester,  when  "  be  was  much  csuen^ 
lor  hi>dilif;ence  in  hlspmlessios,  Bcrenily  of  maoners  and  sanct  -^ 
oF  life."  He  also  diligently  pmecutcd  tbedogical  studies,  i£^ 
the  result)  he  arrived  at  weie  ol  such  a  nature  as  to  draw  dcr: 
u  pon  him  the  reproballon  of  the  dvic  au  thoriiies. 
friend  obtained  the  manuscript  of  hit  TWie 
irid  ff  Siriplurt,  vihcrnii  lit  ammnly  ratitcd  tfimin  ImrM't 
iIh  icily  qJ  lit  Hfly  Spiril  u  dtarly  a*d  /nJ/y  rtfuttl:  and  e 
December  [645  he  was  lummoned  beToie  the  p 


«  then  sitting  at  Glouocs 


Byti 


.   ison,  though  he 
dangerous  fever.     He  wu  rdeased  on  ball  alter . 
mem,  but  was  in  July  1O47  called  befc 


labl«  have  b««D  translated  Lato  naarly  every  EuropciD  Itmguc. 
There  arc  also  vertiaiH  ol  tbcm  in  the  modem  Feniao,  UaJay, 
MongDl  and  Alghin  Unguago. 

S«  WilHii'i  aulyaia  of  the  Pancha  Tantn.  in  the  Kern,  if  Ihi 
Styat  AiuiL  Sx.  i. :  Silvenn  de  Sacy'i  introdMction  to  hit  cdiiian  al 
the  Kaliluli  and  Dinna  (iaii,):mic\abylbtunit  in  Kolkiitl  Erf. 
de$  USS.  ii  la  Bii.  i*  Sti.  vtAt.  ix.aadx.!Gernun  IraiuUlion  by 
PhiHpp  Woia,  Sidfau"]  FaMn  (1  vola.,  lad  ed..  Sidiikui.  iBia]; 
■he  AKPlt-i  fiuhnii.  Penian  venion  of  Ihr  FaMet,  InailnInTby 
E.  B.  Eaitwicii  (Kenlord.  iSu) ;  Benley,  Paittdia  Tanlra.  CEmun 
tnnUiiiHi  iiriih  iiDponant  iDinxInctioa  (i  vela.,  Lcipiig,  1859): 
other  ediiiosa,  by  L.  Friin  (it.  1SS4)  and  R.  Schmidi  (3.  1901): 
Max  Mallec.  £iHH  (LdjniiN  iai>),  vol  iii.pp.y>v  Aci  J.Jacobi' 
edition  of  Sir  T.  NonhVAoraO  PUhuph^  ^  tlni,  the  earlim 
EiiilithveniBiBCtlwrabl»(London,  iSU)iI.C.N.Keith-FalainFr, 
KalOah}  Md  Dimnk,  er  Uu  FablH  «/  Bidpai  (CanbridEe.  1845). 
Iheir  hiatory,  with  a  traoabtion  of  the  later  Syriac  version  and 
nol«a:  Lfopold  Kenricui.  Ui  FatniSiiUi  LaHnt,  Sk.  v.  /ran  di  Capam 
£j«fd<rWi(i«99);  E.G.  Kiavnt.  Periiatt  Lilrral.  (1906),  ii.  jjo. 

BIBKKICR,  a  lawn  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  ol 
HciH-Nassau  on  the  tight  bank  o[  the  Rhine,  3  m.  S.  from 
Wiesbaden,  of  which  it  ii  the  river  port,  and  on  the  main  line 
of  railway  from  Cologne  lo  Franlrfort-on-Main.  Fop.  (1900) 
15,048;  (1905)  ao,i37.  The  palace  of  the  former  dukea  of 
Nassau  occupies  a  line  position  on  [he  river  bank,  and  the  shady 
girdcu  and  groves  altracl  Urge  number)  of  viaitois  during  the 
■umnier.     It  i>   an  important  ateamboat    atation    for    both 
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I  chief  K 


!T  Fsulstirilu  (Leipiig,  1849);  Dailich- 
lond  im  a.  /ahrlmndtrl  (Lcipiig,  1854-1880);  Fritdrich  icr 
traae  uni  sein  VrrkOllnii  tur  EntviiktlKnt  del  liciilIcAfli  Geiilis- 
til^ns  (Brunswick,  1859);  Gcukkhlt  DculscUanJt  rS/j-jS/r 
(Berlin,  1891);  Z>™«t*«  ^'o'*l■  and  Ktdlwt'sckkhU  (Wiesbaden, 
i90t ).  He  alw  wrote  Ibe  dramas,  Kaiiir  Hcinrich  I V.  (Weimar, 
1861);  KttUa  Olio  in.  (Leipiig,  1861);  and  Dtr  UUU  Bluta- 
nuislrr  wm  Slraisbarl  (Leipiig,  1B70). 

lIBb  GABHIBL  (c.  1415-1495),  acbolaatic  philosopher,  vai 
bom  ■!  Spiral  (Speier).  He  wa»  the  first  professor  of  theology 
at  the  newly  founded  (14TJ)  university  ol  Tubingen,  of  which 
be  was  twice  rector.  Some  yeari  before  his  death  he  entered 
a  religious  fratcmily.  Bis  votk  consisU  in  (he  sysleRittic 
development  ol  the  views  of  bis  master,  William  of  Occam. 
His  EpUomt  tl  CoUttlerium  a  Oaamc  mpa  liiroi  qunlurir 

con^i^ient  account  of  the  nominalist  doctrine,  and  presents  ihe 
complete  system  of  scholastic  thought  from  thit  point  of  view. 
The  empirical  individualism  ol  the  work,  lending  necessarily  to 
limit  the  province  ol  reason  »nd  enend  that  of  fiilh,  together 

Bid  lhetitleofi'a#u'a-4n(;>?ij/a,  had  considerable  influence  fn 
giving  lorm  10  the  doctrines  of  Lulhel  and  Melinchthon.  It  is 
ihe  best  specimen  of  Ihe  final  aspect  of  scholasticism.  Hia  other 
works  aba  have  been  frequently  reptinled.  The  title  UUimut 
SdulaiHctnm  b  ^ten  wrongly  bcilowed  on  Bid;  tcbohillci^m 


(Eilangen.  iSiol;  art.  i.».  by   P.  Tschaclan   in   Henoc-HaiKk. 

fcBfcwyitoMiw.  vol.  iii.  (1897);    W.  RoKher,  Cei.  i.  liali^r^. 

BIELEFELD,  a  (own  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
WestphaUa,  68  m.  S.W.  from  Hanover  on  iLe  main  line  la 
Cologne.  Pop.  (1885)  34i93"i  i>90S)  r'.J97-  I'  »  Btualed  jt 
the  fool  of  the  Teutoburger  Wild,  and  consists  of  two  ponluns. 
separated  by  the  river  Lutter,  which  were  6ist  united  into  ant 
town  in  tjio.  Among  iti  public  building  and  imtitucins  ue 
the  old  town  church,  with  a  curious  carved  illar-piece,  the  town 
hall.  Ibc  gymnisium  and  the  pravindal  iudustrLal  schooL  On 
the  height  above  the  town  b  the  old  castle  of  Sp^renburg,  biiHl 
"Lippe.     7 '--- 


lury  by  Bernhard, 


destruction  by  fire  i 
Bielefeld  it  the  centre  01 1 
also  important  plush,  silk 
CI  tensive  bleaching  work 
loalipartsoflheworldinl 


tared  after 


tclie,  but  Its  Erst 


histoik^m 
cstphalian  liium  industry.  It  hjt 
hosiery  manufactures,  a«  w^  as 
i  does  a  very  targe  export  l.^de 
branches.  Engine^  automobilra. 
'  and  piper  ire  abo  manufactured, 
rly  as  Ihe  9lh  c( 
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:  16th  at 


itship  of  Ravensbeig  to  the 
:hy  of  Julich,  and  in  1666  to  thai  of  Biudenbnrg. 

BIEUTZ  (Czech  Bilstc,  Polish  Bitlskt),  a  town  of  Anslria  in 
Silesia,  80  m.  S.E.  of  Troppau  by  nil.  Pop.  (19CB)  ii.S-<:. 
chiefly  German.  Il  is  situated  on  ihe  Biala  river,  just  <^pos:le 
the  Calician  town  of  Biala  and  pcsscisei  a  fine  castle  bdong.ng  to 
the  Sulkowsky  family,  in  favour  of  whom  the  lordship  of  Biehu 
was  raised  lo  a  duchy  in  1751.  Il  has  an  important  wxdlenaDd 
linen  industry,  and  manufactures  of  jute  and  michinety.  ts  wti 
asanaclivc  trade,  especially  of  woollens,  to  Ihe  Eist.  The  Iowa 
WIS  founded  in  the  ijlhcenluiy,  and  in  ibe  islhaad  16th  wasa 
tortilied  place, 

BtBLLA.  1  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Pied  mom.  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Novsra.  55  m.  N.E.  of  Turin  by  rail,  uid  38  b. 
direct.  lilualed  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  lower  Alps.  Pop.  (looi) 
town,  3454;  commune,  19,167.  The  old  town  (155S  fl.)  lies  oD 
a  hill  above  the  new  town,  and  is  reached  from  it  by  ■  cabic 
tramway.  Il  has  fine  palaces  with  decorations  in  icm-fotli; 
and  a  modem  bath  eslablishment  is  situated  here.  The  nev 
town  contains  the  r^lh-cenlury  cathedra]  and  the  fine  Renaisauce 
church  of. S.  5ebastiano;nearlheformerisa  baptistery  of  the  otb 
century.  Il  is  a  considerable  manufacluring  centre  lor  wdoUcc;. 
silks  and  cottons,  electric  power  being  furnished  by  Ibe  lorR3:s 
descending  from  the  mountains  at  Ihe  tool  of  which  it  li^ 
It-is  frequented  as  a  tourist  centre,  and  several-  hydropatb-C 
estiblishmenis  and  mountain  resorts  lie  in  the  vicinity. 

BIEHHB,  or  BiEL,  an  industrial  town  in  the  Swisi  cantos 
of  Bern.  Il  is  built  between  the  N.E.  end  of  the  lake  o(  i:ie 
same  name  and  ihe  point  at  which  the  river  Suae  or  Sctn-ja 
(on  the  right  bank  of  which  it  is  situated)  issues  from  ■  deep  ckii 
{called  Ihe  Taubenloch)  In  the  Jura  range.  Biconr  b  19  ra.  bi 
rail  N.E.  of  Neucbiile],  and  it  m.  N.W.  of  Bern.  Its  indnsu-.!^ 
impoiUnce  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  site  of  Ihe  VVm 
Swiss  lechnical  institute,  which  bu  dcpirtraeoti  fot  IibUuci^; 
In  watch-malung,  in  electiidty,  in  engraving  and  chasinc  a&J 
in  subjects  relating  to  railway,  postal  and  telegraph  nuileis.  la 
chief  industries  are  watch-making,  chain-making  ihe  mail. 
lecture  of  machines  and  other  objects  for  use  on  railways,  ic 
lis  rapidly  increasing  commerdal  activity  accoonls  no  dosbi  lor 
Ihe  rapid  rise  in  its  population,  which  in  1850  was  bnl  3^'^ 
rac  in  1870  (a  S165,  and  in  igoo  nt  i),oiO,  mainly  Prolestu^. 


»ft«r  the  l»p«  of  ■  teitiin  numbtt  ol  yan.  The  m»Tri«ge 
khenv«r  solemnized  must  be  ■  viJid  mimige  Bccordinf  to  the 
Uw  of  the  place  ol  ioLenimEitim;  iJ  void  tiicre,  no  proteculioD 
for  bigimy  can  be  founded  upon  jt.  In  lome  lurisdictioDi, 
Hn  booeil  bcliet  Itut  *  prior  divorce  of  one  ol  the  paitio  vu 
valid  voutd  be  >  dclence  to  a  proiecution  lot  bigamy,  in  othen 
the  contiaiy  is  hdd. 
On  the  continent  ol  Europe,  biiam]'  ii  punishable  in  most 

hud  labour,  according  to  Ihe  circumitaaces  of  the  caie. 

See  Stephen,  HiiUrj  if  Crimimii  line:  Diay.  Cn-fia  tj  Ltn; 
Rtftrt  el  lilt  Ittyai  Cammimm  tm  Mairiau  Lam  (lew. 

BieBLOV,  JOHH  (iSir-  ),  AnKrioB  journalist  and 
diplomat,  wai  bom  at  Maiden,  New  York,  on  die  rslh  of  Nov- 
ember i8i;.  He  giaduiudal  Union  CoUefeln  iSjj,  practised 
law  in  New  York  lor  Kvenl  years  alter  igjg;  look  up  Journal- 
istic work;  was  joint  owner  (with  WiUiam  CuUen  Br>-ant)  and 
■nanaging  editor  ol  the  New  York  fmiaf  Foil  (ig40-iKi); 
was  United  Stales  consul  at  Fails  in  iS6i-i»i4,  and  was 
minislei  to  France  in  iS6a-ig«7-  While  consul,  Bigelow  wrote 
La  £lat!-U*H  d'Amtriqiii  tit  116]  in  order  ID  counteract  the 
apparent  de*ii«  ot  (he  French  people  lor  a  dissolution  ol  the 
American  Union,  by  showing    ■  ■        ■    ■      ■ 


i.Mjth 


luildcr,  withth 


.     On  di 


instructing 

two  corvettes  lor  the  use  of  the  Confcdecuy,  he  devoted  bis 
energies  ID  thwarting  this  (chrne,  and  succeeded  in  pceventing 
the  delivery  of  all  but  one  of  these  voiels  to  Ihe  Conledetale 
agents.  In  his  work  entitled  Friina  and  tin  Cm/aitriiU  Itaty 
(NewYork,iSS8)hegivcsan  account  of  this  episode-  In  iSuj- 
lfl66,  it  devolved  upon  Digelow,  as  minister  to  France,  to  repre- 


Fiencb occupation  of  Mexico,  and  he  discharged  this  difficult  task 
with  aedil.  From  iSjs  to  i8jj  he  served  as  secretary  ol  state 
o(  New  York-  He  wrote  books  of  travel,  of  popular  biography, 
or  ol  historical  or  political  discussion,  be,  from  time  to  time; 
but  his  principal  literary  achievements  were  editions,  between 
ig6g  and  iKS,  of  Franklin's  autDhiognphy  and  sutobicigraphjcal 
writinp.  copiously  annotated;  and  of  the  complete  works  dI 
Franklin,  in  ten  dcUvd  volumes  (New  York,  iSS;-iS8i}).  These 
editions  weie  ba^d  In  part  upon  Ibe  editor's  personal  investiga- 
tions ef  manuscript  aources  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  sup- 
planted the  wtU-known,  long  serviceable,  but  less  accurate 
edition  o(  Jared  Sparks  [Boston,  1836-1&40);  they  have  in  turn 
been  stipplanted  by  the  edition  of  A.  H.  Smythe  (lo  vob-,  IQ05- 
1907).  Mr  Bigekiw  was  a  dose  friend  ol  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and 
became  his  U'tciary  executor,  editing  hi)  speeches  and  other 
political  writings  (iSSj),  publishing  a  biography  in  iSqs.  and 
editing  a  two-volttme  collection  ol  Tllden's  letters  and  literary 
memorials  ( I  goS)-  He  also  wrote  a  biography  of  William  CuUen 
Bryant  (1840).  In  1897  he  published  a  volume  entitled  Tin 
"       -y  1/ Slaf  {mi  ti.,  igai).    In  IW)  be  published  JilKrf- 


Bt./.- 


'  ■MOAH,  a  police  burgh  of  LAUtfcshjre,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1901)  13M.  It  is  situtled  about  10  m.  S.E.  ol  Carstairs 
Junction  (Caledonian  taHway],  where  the  lines  from  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  connect.  Lying  on  Biggar  Water  and  near  the 
Qyde,  in  ■  bracing,  picturesque,  upland  country,  Biggar  eofoys 
great  vogue  as  a  health  and  holiday  resort.  It  was  '  ' '  "' 
plsce  ol  Dt  John  Brown,  author  ol  Ji 

burgh  of  barony  in  [4$]  an^  a  police  burgh  in  1863-  St  Mary's 
chureh  was  ftmnded  in  IS4S  by  Loni  Fleming,  the  bead  ol  the 
ruling  family  in  Ihe  district.  *bc*e  seal,  Boghatl  Castle,  however, 
Is  now  4  ruin.  John  Gledstanes,  greai-grandlather  of  W.  E. 
Cladstone,  was  a  burgess  ol  Biggar,  and  lies  in  (he  chuicbyud. 


(loc  It.),  about  ]  n>.  vest  is  a  rock  called  Wallace's  Cbui,  fma 
the  tradition  that  be  held  a  council  then  prior  10  the  batik  al 
Biggar  in  iiqt-  Laninglon,  nrariy  6  m.  south-wnt.  b  well 
situated  on  the  Gyde.  It  is  principally  anociated  with  the  bmly 
ol  the  BaiUies,  ol  whom  the  most  notable  were  Culhbeit  BadlK 
(d.  1S14),  lord  high  lieasurei  ol  ScoUind,  William  BalUie.  Lord 
Provand  (d-  ijgj).  the  Judge,  and  WiUiim  Baillie  (B.  164!).  the 
general  whoK  strategy  in  opposition  to  the  miiqucs  al  Hou- 
roae  was  so  diligently  itultified  by  the  committa  al  iHata. 
The  ancient  church  ol  St  Ninian's  has  a  fine  Nomun  doorway. 
Lamington  Tower  was  reduced  to  its  pcesent  Iragmenlaiy  ceb- 
diUon  In  the  time  of  Edward  1.,  when  William  Hesdrig,  the 
sheriff,  laid  siege  to  iL  The  delenden,  Hugh  de  Biadfalc  and 
bit  son,  were  slain,  and  his  daughter  Marion— the  betrothed,  oc.as 
some  lay.  the  wife  of  William  Wallace— was  conveyed  to  Laiuih, 
where  ^b£  was  barbarously  eiecuted  becaioc  she  refused  to  re- 
veal the  whereabouts  ol  her  lover.  Wallace  exacted  swift  voiib. 
ance.  He  burnt  out  the  English  garrison  and  killed  the  sberif. 
BIMLEBVADE,  a  market  town  in  the  Bigghsnde  parija- 
menlary  division  ol  Bedfordshire,  England.  41  m.  N.  by  W.  d 
London  by  the  Great  Naithem  railway.  Pop.  ol  urban  dbirict 
(1901)  si».  It  lies  on  Ihe  east  bank  of  Ibe  Ivd.  a  Intalary 
of  the  Ouse,  in  a  flat  plain  in  which  vegelablA  are  largely  growm 

Biigleswade    (Bicheliwade.    Beckeleswade,    BicUeswade)    ■  (a 

Mu"ivi,  w'^rtiamJm'^-fh^boIIiu'^  cDurt^TheM  by  dKEid 
of  the  manor.  Al  the  lime  dI  Edward  the  ConleiKW,  flu  111 iih  111 
Stinnd  owned  the  manor,  which  accordinc  lo.Doneaday  saaaedia 
lURdcIouli.    Henry  I.  itaniediiiothebidiopolUinia-uder 


BIflHT  (O.  Eng.  biiU,  bend;  cf-  Ger-  BkJU.  a  bay.  and 
beugen,  to  bend),  a  nautical  term  lor  the  loop  or  bent  part  td  x 
rope,  as  distinguished  from  the  ends;  also  a  geographical  terv 
lor  a  bay  between  two  distant  headlands,  or  with  a  ifaaOiiw 
curve.  It-  the  Buhl  ot  Benin,  the  Great  Bight  of  Austraha. 

BIONOH,  JlBWfB  (1539-1656).  Fcench  lavyo,  was  bon  at 
Paris  in  IJ89.  He  was  uncommonly  precodous,  and  onder  Us 
lather's  tuition  had  acquired  an  immense  mass  a(  knowledti 
bdon  be  was  ten  years  of  age.  In  i6oowaspubtisheda  wcwibf 
h:.^  entitled  duftpufliii,  «  dticripUan  dt  la  Ttm  Sd^c 
The  gieat  reputation  gained  by  this  book  introduced  the  auihsr 
to  Henry  IV..  who  placed  him  lor  lome  time  as  a  corapatDCa  IB 
the  due  de  Venddme,  and  nude  him  tutor  lo  the  danphia. 
afterwards  Louis  XIII.  In  1604  be  wrote  hii  DiKntn  di  It 
tilU  dt  Rmmt,  and  in  the  following  year  his  TraiU  laiiwiiii 
dt  rHoliini  da  fapi.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  Ibe  slody  e( 
law,  wrote  in  1610  a  treatise  on  the  precedency  of  the  kjngt  d 
France,  which  gave  great  salislaction  to  Henry  IV..  and  a  lii] 
edited,  with  learned  notei.  the  Fcnmitlat  of  the  Jurist  Marculic. 
In  <6io  be  was  made  advocate-general  to  the  grand  couadl.  ad 
shortly  afterwards  a  coundllar  of  slate,  and  in  1616  be  benae 
advocate-general  to  the  parlemeni  of  Paris.  In  T6ei  he  re- 
signed his  official  dignity,  and  in  164  a  was  appointed  by  Rtchdin 
to  the  charge  ol  the  royal  libniy.     He  died  in  i6}6- 

mSQWal.  UOU  ntRU  tHOOUB,  Banm  (iT7i-i>ti\ 
French  diplomattsi  and  hiitotian,  bdlni  on  the  jtd  of  Janawr 
1771,  was  the  aoD  of  a  dyer  at  Rouen.  Tbough  be  had  rnxned  a 
good  educatioD,  he  saved  throughout  the  early  part  si  ihi 
revolulionary  wan  without  rising  above  the  task  of  prirsR. 
In  1797,  however,  the  altentlon  of  Talleyrand,  then  mhusttr  ^ 
foreign  iSain,  was  called  to  his  excepltonal  abihiies  by  Cenal 


lervicc  xad  wu  lUtioncd  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  iSif. 
About  A  year  btei  he  went  to  (Uaidi  M  medinl  officer  to  a 
rcgimeat,  and  hiving  developed  much  iniemt  in  geology  he  wu 
coinm[uioned  in  iSig  to  report  on  the  geology  of  Upper  Caiuda. 
In  iSia  he  wiu  appointed  British  lecrelvy  and  mcdicat  officer 

extensive  And  important  geologic^]  meliches,  contributlnE 
papen  to  the  A  nutkan  Jawnal  0/  Siiaia  and  olhci  identiGc 
jounult:  and  later  embodying  an  account  of  hii  tnveli  in  1 
boolieniitJed  The  ShteandCaiuiUSi'')-  Returning  to  Eagluid 
in  1S17  he  pnciiied  medicine  at  Newark  until  1S46  vhen  he 
removed  to  London,  wheie  he  leffluaed  unlU  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  now  took  an  active  interest  in  ihe  Geologicai  Society  of 
London,  ol  which  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  In  iSij.  In  iS6<} 
he  wu  elected  a  [ellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1874  he  wai 
awarded  the  Murchison  medal  by  the  council  ol  the  Geological 

coDtinually  at  work  preparing,  after  the  most  painst^ng 
research,  tabulated  lisu  ol  the  foscili  of  the  PaUeoioic  lockt. 
His  Thisaurui  Sanriius  wai  published  with  the  aid  of  the 
Royal  Society  In  iS6S;and  Ihe  Tiaaurmi  Dctonica-Ciirbeiii/trui 
ID  1S7S.  In  1S77  he  founded  the  Bigsby  medal  to  be  awarded 
by  the  (ieological  Society  ol  London,  with  the  stipubtion  that 

died  in  London  on  the  loth  of  February  iSSi. 
BIHARI  (properly  Biliari).  t  '    ' 


.of  SI 


leEaslen 


.n  Languages  (f.v.)-  The  othei 
Bengali,  Oiiya  and  Asumesc  (see  Bengali).  The  number  o( 
ipukcn  of  Bihari  in  iqoi  was  34,379,844  in  British  lodia,  out 
ol  a  lolii  of  90,141,167  for  the  whole  group.     It  il  also  the 

ol  Nepal.  In  the  present  article  II  is  throughout  assumed  that 
the  reader  is  in  possession  of  the  lacu  described  under  the  heads 
of  iNDO-AavaN  Lakcuacej  and  PUKUT.  The  article  fiZNGUJ 
may  also  be  studied  with  advantage. 

'^  BLhlrt  "  means  the  language  of  the  province  of  "  filhlr." 
and  10  a  certain  eitent  this  is  a  true  description.  Il  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  old  Mlgadhl  Fnkiit  (see  PUKSIl),  of 

ol  Paloa  and  Gaya.  It  is,  however,  also  spoken  considerably 
iKyond  the  limils  of  this  province.  To  the  west  it  eilends  over 
Ihe  province  of  Agra  so  far  as  the  longitude  of  Benares,  and  to 
Ihe  Muth  il  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province  ol  Chota 
Nagpur.     Allowing  for  the  speakers  In  Nepal,  Its  area  extends 

I  about  tfie  same  as  the  population  of 


nloo 


only  during  the  past  tweniy-nve  yean.  Belore  thai  it  was 
grouped  with  all  Ihe  olher  languages  spoken  between  Bengal 
and  Ihe  Punjab,  under  Ihe  general  term  "  Hindi," 

TIm  usual  character  employed  for  writing  Bihari  is  that  kr 
as  Kailla,  1  cursive  lorra  of  the  well-known  Nagati  character  of 
Upper  India.  The  name  of  the  chancier  is  derived  liom  the 
KayaUi  or  KlyulA  cisie,  whose  prolession  is  Ihai  of  scribti. 
Kalihi  is  widely  sprwd,  under  various  names,  all  over  nor  " 
India,  and  la  the  official  character  of  Cujarali.  The  Nagarl 
character  is  commonly  employed  for  printed  books,  while  the 

uicd  lor  writing  Bengali  and  Aiumese.  In  the  aoulh  of  the 
i:ihiri  tract  the  Oiiya  chancier  belonging  to  Ihe  neighbouring 
Utistais  also  found. 

Bihari  hu  to  its  easl  Bengali,  ibo  a  hinguage  of  the  Outer 
Band.  To  its  west  it  has  Eoslem  Hindi,  a  language  of  I' 
Iniermediale  Band  (see  Imdo-Aivik  Linchages).  While 
muil  decidedly  lie  classed  as  an  Outer  language,  it  nevenheli 
shows,  as  ml^t  be  expected,  some  points  of  contact  wiih  t 
Iniermediale  ones.     Nothinf  is  so  cbartdeiiitic  of  Bengali 


gradually  Unt,  till  it  entirely  disappean  in  Ihe  nxst  western 
diiJecl.  Bbojpurf.  As  regards  r.  the  MAgadhJ  Prakrit  pronounced 
'  uJ,likellitijtin"shin."  The  Prakrits  of  the  West  pcesencd 
dental  sound,  like  ihal  ol  the  1  In  "  sin."  Here  Bengah  and 
lalem  Hindi  exactly  represent  Ihe  ancient  state  ol  affairs. 
The  former  has  the  i-sound  and  the  laller  the  >-»u»d.  At  Ihe 
lari  basabandoned  the  practice  of  the  old  Mlgadhl 

ore  pohlical  reasons  for  Ifus.  The  ptonuncialiai 
si  shibboleth  between  Bengal  and  Upper  India. 
Bihar  has  been  connected  politically  wiih  the 
1  in  the  course  of  genenliona  rid  iBeU  of  the 
typical  pronunciation  of  the  East.  On  ilie  other  band,  n  wiines 
itr  pronunciation  of  the  letter  is  pr^tfnt  in  the  faa 
Kaithi  character,  i  is  always  written  I.  In  the 
declension  ol  nouns,  Bihari  follows  Bengali  more  daely  this  il 
llowt  Eastern  Hindi,  and  its  conjugation  is  based  on  the  sane 
inciples  as  those  which  obtain  in  the  former  language. 
The  age  ol  Bihari  ss  an  indepcndeal  languige  a  unknown. 
'e  have  songs  written  b  it  dating  from  Ihe  ijth  ccjituiy,  ud 
had  received  conjidcrable  literary  i^^^^ 


Bihari  has  three  m 


a  dialect*,  which  li 


division  includes  UaMiii  or  Tirkalia  and  UataH.  Hagahi  b 
the  dialect  of  the  country  correponding  lo  the  ancient  Magadlis. 
and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  modern  reptescntatiiT  of 
thepurtal  MtgadhTPrakriL  Itsnorthem  boundary  is  geornLj 
Ihe  river  Ganges,  and  lu  weitem  the  river  Son.  To  the  toulh 
il  has  overflowed  into  the  northern  half  ol  CboU  Nagpoi.  Il  ii 
nearly  related  to  Mallhili,  but  II  is  qui le  uncultivated  and  lias  00 
literature,  although  it  is  the  vernacular  of  the  tflrthplace  el 
Buddhism.  Nowadays  11  isclten  referred  to  by  nalivac^  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  Ihe  typically  hoofish  language  ol  India. 
Mallhili  laces  Usgihi  across  the  Ganges.     It  is  the  diikd  of 

for  ita  learning.  Historically  and  politically  it  has  long  beca 
closely  tonnecled  with  Oudh,  the  home  o!  Ihe  hero  IUma.candii, 
and  ita  people  are  amongst  Ihe  most  conservilive  in  Indo. 
Their  language  bears  the  national  stamp.  Il  has  ntained 
numerous  antiquated  forms,  and  pans  ol  its  gnnunar  are 
ettranrdinarily  complex.  It  has  a  small  lileratuir  which  hu 
helped  10  preserve  these  peculiarities  in  full  play,  so  thai  th«i|h 
Magahi  shares  them,  it  hu  lost  many  which  ore  still  extant  ia 
the  everyday  talk  ol  Mithila.  The  western  division  costitts  li 
the  Bhojpuri  dialed,  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  Cangelic 
valley,  from  near  Patna  to  Benares.  It  hu  extended  soutlrtan 
into  Ihe  southern  half  ol  Chola  Nagpur.  and  is  spok^  by  at 
least  twenty  millions  of  people  who  are  as  free  from  prejudice 
ss  the  inhabitants  of  Mithila  are  conservative.  The  Bbojpsn 
are  a  fighting  race,  and  their  language  is  a  practical  ooe,  mde 
lor  everyday  use,  as  simple  and  slnight forward  as  Uaiihib  sad 
Magahi  are  complex.  In  fact,  il  might  almost  be  claaed  ■>  a 
sepatste  language,  had  it  any  Literature  worthy  ol  llie  Bame. 

(Abbreviations:  Mlh.-Mailhili.  Mg.-Magahi.  Bh.-BMpn 
B.-Bihari,  BE.-BeDiali.  Skr. -Sansknl,  Pr. -Prakrit.  Mg.Pr- 

7«ii»iJary.— The   Bihari   vocabulary  coDs   (or   lew    murta. 


Fhnrhci.—Jht 


be  lone  or  si 


.  lyllabki  in  Ihe  wo 

a>  lar  ai  posubte,  hut  never  fanbtr 
aniepenuliinute.  Thui.  jK.jl-ii<a} 
^LJiJU-'e-rmi-Uf-li-lf.    In  the 


ftppsm.    TbecDnjunlionQf  tbc  BbDipuri  verb  ttqutlc  timplf,  uid 
mRbe  Uated  icp^uly.      In  ^L  lhi»  dialKiIi  Ibc  nrti>akc. 

I-  Sutnect  non-bonodAc,  object  DOD-hcKurific. 
TI.  Sutqcct  honori&c.  object  nDn-hODOiific. 

III-  Subject  iKn-hDiiariAc.  object  faDootifi^ 

IV-  Subject  boDoiUc  atiject  baaori&c 


Khlch  the  piut  pi        .  .      -     .,     -. 

Hlffil  -tl'at  -it  [Skr.,  Pr..  -alls-,  -ilia-,  kc  PuKUt)  to  tWB^ 
loot.  Thuv  Skr.  ktla-i,  Pr.  loa-a.  ka-ill-m,  B,  kaii,  uHrad  ct  kanl. 
TbCTe  i>  ■  loni  lerin  of  iniuitivc  VBta  (orattd  [nni  imiaiuaiva 
^y  by  iddiac 


Object:  bowik.            1 

1 

ShoftFotm. 

LoncForm. 

,^g.. 

Gn»p  tV. 

^Slr  Si 

>^tI  Si 

(Su'biM:™-        ?sThrec'(: 
buUifir.)      1      bono^ULcL) 

, 

mtraarm^bMi 

Or(.ithobject^mlHlpa>») 

>Mw.t< 

mi^ 

SvoeullC 

-«. 

EST?^  iv 

ot^ectialDd 
penen. 

-«^ 

Sune    «    i« 

ET^^^r' 
object  in  ud 

^•?^'- 

' 

mdffiit 

.™. 

Or  {with  object 

Wutiic 

•niriJ>bujt' 
Or  (with  object 

WutJBl 

^^ 

In  Mtb.  all  the  lonni  in  wbich  tbc  object  ii  hanorific  end  In  -nl'. 
Me.  cloKly  lollon  tt^  but  tbe  rotnu  ore  mote  ibtaded. 

Fntmi  in  whicb  li>e  i^ect  u  noo-bomiiGc  may  be.  u  in  the  cue 
at  nouu,  thon,  long  or  ledundant  The  Ian(  lomu  ue  Bude  by 
Hddjnff  ai  (or  in  the  Kcond  perwn  -dA)  to  tbe  tbort  lomu,  and  the 
redundant  ionat  by  adding  J^  to  the  long  fbnna.  Again,  if  tbe 
cbjett  a  in  tbe  aecood  peffion.  tlte  ai  d  the  Long  and  redundant  lomu 
ia  darned  to  ob.  Finally,  iii  llu  fine  penon  Ibe  non-bDnorific  and 
honorific  lomu  depending  on  tbe  aubject  are  the  tame,  and  are  alu 
idfrniral  with  Iboee  focina  of  tlie  aeoond  peraon  in  whicb  the  tubject 
ia  bononfic  We  thi»  get  the  (oOowing  paradigin  ol  the  Mth.  pan 
•      -    '  ■■       TheMg.  (onnianverjaiinSit. 


■tion  there  an  muneniu  o^ional  St 


cuiine  forma.   The : 
■■      ■  na.     Il  i> 


b«  leamt  lnm  tht  rtguEr  gi — 

*e  than  canine  ounelvn  to  dcacnbing  the  lot 
(WU  of  the  verb. 

In  Mth.  the  unial  verii  tubatantive  and 
Bentall,  baaed  on  the  root  oi*  (Skr.  ccrtofil. 
gener-"--" -"    " '-     "    '  —  ■    -•-'-" 


Mth.  <■ . 

declined  a> 


'erbal  m 


9c  «re  two  portLciplefl.  a  pKient^lth. 

, a  put  (Mth.mdnl-Pi.nJrHVii).   The 

Mg.  fonns  arr  very  nmilar.  Tbeold  M|^  Pr.preaeirtandimpefative 
have  aurvived,  but  all  other  tenaea  are  made  ftDm  veffaal  nounaor 
penidplei.    The  pan  lenae  (ol  which  the  co^ugatiwi  [or  ■  MaithiU 

Hfii»  u  the  pan  paniciple.  Thua.  nlnl-H,  atruck+by4iie. 
bccomei  mdr'JI,  1  •truclt  In  the  caae  o(  intran^ive  vsba,  the 
"    '  and  not  the  initninieBtal 


caaeof  thEpionoua.  andhencetheconjuntloal 

The  future  ii  a  mixed  lenae.  Generally  apcaUng.'  the  hut  two 
pervoni  an  fomied  fcon  the  verbal  noun  in  fr,  wluch  la  by  origin 
a  lutuic  puBVe  participle,  and  the  third  penon  ii  loraied  non  the 
pnaent  putidple.  Thin,  ingrii+of ,  atxwt'to-be^trodi+by.nie. 
beoHDa  rndfUV,  I  ahall  atrike,  and  nidrail+^Ji,  atrikiDg+be, 
become*  maf*l6h,  he  iriti  atrike  (conipan  the  Engliah  "  he's  g«i%i 
for"  he  iaop  the  point  of  going").  A  paat  conditional  ii  alaofonned 
^  addiiw  aindlar  auffi«fl  to  tbe  prwnt  participle,  at  in  mOfiiolfl, 
W  I  haiTitrucli.  Tliia  uie  of  the  pnaent  participle  alieady  eoned 
in  the  Pr.  age  (cf.  Html-condra'a  Crammar,  iii.  igo).  In  Mth.  the 
prvient  deEnite  and  tbe  imperfect  are  fonned  by  conjugating  tbe 
preient  or  pait  lenae  reapectively  of  the  auliltary  verb  with  tbe 
pteaent  paniciple ;  thiu  mvail  M,  I  am  itiiluni.    Mg-  (like  vulgar 


it-  Spttpa-r  Pr.  gii-).    Compourd  verba  an  nmver 
1^  ia  the  deaidenlive  ^compound  formed  by  addi 


T"^'.^ 


eahail-cMr  I  am  wiahing  fo. ._ 

CniJiitafifli  in  flJhsjMiri.— The  Bb.  tmiugation  ii  aa  uqie  u 
■hat  ol  Mth.  and  Mg.  la  complex.  In  tbe  &nt  ■«!  lecaKl  pmm 
the  plural  is  genenUy  emploVed  for  the  lingular,  but  thoe  b  v 
change  in  the  verb  correaponding  to  tbe  person  or  kifwar  li  ilie 
object.  The  uauxt  verb  Bubataniive  and  auxjliary  wb  b  dcn«fd 
in  the  pntent  from  the  root  Uf  or  Mr.  be,  ai  in  MA  or  Ur*  Sti. 
Kuaa.  Pr.  tallaf).  he  ii.  The  pait  il  derived  fnm  the  ro*  rsk 
(5ta.  nluili,   Pr.  ruAin),  u  in  ralfS  or  (contractBt)  nit,  1  m 

the  firrX  verbal  ODun  and  the  present  participle  b^ng  adr  and 
Mg.  Pr.  forms,  ue  alKi  employ^  in  Bb.  Thai.  m*t*  (Pr.  mt-Kl. 
he  itrikex.  This  tense  ii  often  used  ai  a  pnaent  cmditieaaL  Whei 
it  il  wished  to  emphaxiie  the  vnse  nf  a  pnscut  indicaine.  tbe 
Bvlljble  -Ii  il  suffixed-  Tbe  same  suffiv  ia  emphiyed  ia  RajasthiH. 
Nxip^  and  Marathi  to  form  the  futm.  and  m  Bh.  it  ii  olcee'iho 
uaeinritha  future  Kiae.  The  pvt  lease  ia  formed,  a  bi  Mth.- Mg. 
by  adding  pcoRominal  auSixxs  to  the  put  putaciplei  thw.  avNl 
(•sdu-l-^,  1  struck,  u  explained  at»n.  SimjUrlv.  foe  the  da 
and  aecond  peraons  of  the  future  m  have  ■ar'gi  I  AnO  atrike.  anl 
ao  on.  but  the  third  peraon  il  MM  ^.  HdrUO,  he  aSI  milK.  Hihn 
{Pr.  MdrUiWO,  they  win  strike.  The  periplnilic  tenas  are  f  omed 
on  the  same  principfei  ai  in  Mth.  Aa  an  ***'*f'*  tH  Bh.  eonjnntiiA 
we  give  the  preient.  paat  and  future  teoaea  in  aD  r*'->'tT  Thde 
are  a  few  additional  optional  forma,  but  nothing  like  the  m^^ 
plidty  of  meanings  which  we  hod  in  Mth.  and  M(. 


Pn-nt- 

Put             Funut 

K«g.t 

3 

PIm.  1 

■2.3? 

matOt 

N«™d 

ma-t 

W 

w™ 

S« 

ed  thai  the  t> 
he  ohi  preien 
9,  epedajly 

"i5i^'^ 

^SlraiC  •> 

ISJ 

merel)^  the  past  partiaple  without  the  pleooastk  tomiBatH*  -alr- 

which  il  uied  in  Bihari,  ai  explained  under  the  Mih--Mg.  caaj^acia» 

Irregular  verba,  the  fomiation  cf  tnniitive  and  o^kI  wens,  aa^ 


^xuly  «/  Diiifai  UHl  ID  UK  £easc/injt  dtr  aeutscMtn 
mertftdSmditchtH  CesdUduJt.  The  only  dialect  whjch  has  any 
real  litcnlure  i*  MaithilL  The  carlicit  vriicr  of  whom  vc  have 
any  recoid  ts  Vjdytpati  flukkun  (Bidylpati  Ttalkur),  who 
rived  at  the  court  of  Rljl  Siva  Sinha  of  Sugaonl  in  Tirhut  in 
the  ijlh  century.  He  «ai  a  voluminoui  Sanikrit  wn'ler,  but 
hit  fame  rcslachieffy  on  hia  dainty  Lyrics  in  Maitiiili  dealing  with 

important  influence  on  the  religious  history  of  easleni  India. 
They  were  adopted  and  enlhiisiaslically  recited  by  the  reformer 
Caitanya  (itith  century),  and  through  him  became  the  home. 
poetry  of  the  Bengali-speaking  Lover  Provinces.  Hieir  lan- 
guage was  transfonned  Xve  can  hardly  say  tianataled)  into 
Bengali,  and  in  that  shape  they  have  had  numeroui  imitators. 
A  collection  of  poems  by  the  old  Master-singer  in  their  Maithili 
dress  has  been  published  by  the  present  writer  in  bis  Ckrutp- 
nalky  of  thai  langoagt.  The  inosl  admind  of  Vidyipili's 
lucceson  is  Manbodh  Jhl,  who  died  in  17S8.  He  composed  a 
Baribans,  or  poetical  life  of  Krishna,  which  has  great  popularity. 
Many  dramas  have  been  composed  is  Mithila.  The  fashion  is 
to  write  the  body  of  the  work  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  hut  the 
•onp  in  Maithili.  Two  dnmas,  the  Paryala-luirata  and  the 
Kkjlni^^ariiHiyB,  are  attributed  to  Vidylpati.  AmiHiimodem 
writen  in  the  dialect,  we  may  mention  Hartinttba,  an  elegant 
lyric  poet  and  author  of  a  drama  entitled  UfS-lariiiia,  and 
Candra  Jhl,  whoaB  version  of  the  SamayMa  and  translatioii  of 
Vidylpati's  Sanskrit  Pmt^faMfl  arc  deservedly  pqinkr. 
AuTHOumt. — Tht  UapBitit  Simy  if  Imtia,  voL  T.  part  ii. 


a/(k DitUca end StA-ii^alt  tfHi BiUrl LanBan.BUU I  to viii. 
(Calcuiu.  ISBi-lSer— these  deal  with  every  form  oTBihari  ncept 
MaiKbnl  Mailliiti):  and  S.  HTKeilMtc,  A  Cnmiwr  of  iMe  Hi«di 
Lawtaa^,  i*  t^idi  art  InaUd  Hiik  Slxdi  .  .  .  aiie  Oi  Ciiiat»ial 
Dujttli  if  .  .  .  Bkejfiir,  Ma[adlia.  MaiAila,  frf.  (iiul  ed.,  Leiulan. 


ViKoAvJoryi  pa 


K.  Ciimotl,  An  I    ■ 


rti.CrMiMf  (ClcutU,  lS-i...,.|t.|  l.,...,i.|.,i-.  .. 
i.mrtttomo4ityartd  VoufrvJnry  (Calcutta,  iflf  .'I.  i  ..r  \  j.Il  '.ri.in  |  li  bi.- 
kura.sce  J.fiean1e.,"TlieEariy  Vaiihnava  l'..  1,  .1 1!,  r- jl."  ,,, /.,..  ■  <: 
^"ftoMJT.  11.(1873).  pp.37  H.;  the  tame,''  "iici..  .\^  .■,•-,]  l.i.ii.  . 

of  Vldyipati,*- iWl.  iv.  (a/S).  pp.  W  n  .ri„..    ,,.■. 

Biip[iii^aria«,voLiv.  (11S3  B,S,),pp.  7j  '      ~       '      

iDboduction  to  Vidyapstir  Fadiaaa  (ind  .       ' 
C.  A.  Ciienao.  ClirtMmalliy,  as  abwe; 
lemponiies,"  ttdiaii  Amiaiary,  vol.  «iv. 
■>meMediwalKiiigso(MlthL(»."iliJ.vc,  ....„  iir.y.j),,.p.s7  ii- 

For  Bhojpuri.  see  1.  Beanua,  "  Notes  on  the  Bhojpurl  Dialect  ol 
Hindi  ipiikea  in  Western  BiMr,"  in  Jonnial  cf  (*i  HgyaJ  AiimU 
Sciuty.  vol.  iiL  N.5..  1K8,  pp.  4S]  H. :  A.  F.  R.  Koemle,  A  Cranmar 
BJ  Ou  Baittn  Hiiidt  tfmparcd  mti  lit  Mher  Gao^ini  limpaita 
(hen  "  EaslerB  Hindi "  means  "WeMem  Bhojpuii"),  (London, 
ie«o);J.  R.  Riii,  Kiptrt m  llu  SiOltmtiU  OpmlUmt  it  On  DiUricI 
ii/j4nMinirJl  (Allahabad,  IBS]) — contains  in  appeadices  full  grammar 
and  vocabulAy  of  WeBEtn  Bhoipuil). 

No  special  works  bave  been  written  about  Magahl.    IC  A.  Ca.} 

BIHARl-LlL,  a  name  famous  in  Hiodustud  Utenlure  as 
the  author  of  the  Sol-ial,  a  collectiaa  of  approiimttcly  seven 
huadred  distichi,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  Hindi 
work  of  poetic  art,  as  distinguished  (rum  narrative  and  simpler 
■tytes.  The  language  is  the  form  of  Hindi  called  Braj-hkiM, 
cpoken  in  the  country  about  Mathura,  where  the  poet  lived. 
The  couplets  are  inspired  by  the  Krishna  side  of  Vishnu-worship, 
and  the  maJDrity  of  them  take  the  shape  of  amoraus  utterances 
of  Rldlil.  the  chief  of  the  COpIs  or  cowherd  msideni  of  Braj, 
and  her  divine  lover,  tic  son  of  Vasudiva.  Each  couplet  is 
independent  ajid  complete  in  itself,  and  is  a  triumph  o(  skill  in 
compres^on  oC  language,  felidly  of  description  and  rhetorical 
artifice.  The  distichs,  in  their  collected  forai,  sre  arranged, 
not  in  any  sequence  of  narrative  or  dialogue,  but  according  to 
the  technical  classification  of  the  sentimenu  wliich  they  convey 
aa  act  forth  in  the  Ireatitcs  on  Indian  rhetoric. 

IJltle  is  known  of  the  nuthor  beyond  what  he  himself  tella  us. 
H«  vis  bon  in  Gwllior,  spent  hi*  boyhood 


to  the  mixed  caste,  now  called  lUy,  sprung  from  the  oflsp 
of  a  Brlhman  father  by  a  Kihatriya  mother.  A  couplet  In 
Sat-sai  aUles  that  it  waa  completed  in  A.D.  iMi.  It  is  cer 
that  his  patron,  whom  he  calls  Jai  Shih,  was  the  Rljl  of  An 
or  Jaipur,  known  as  Mim  Jal  Singh,  who  ruled  from  ifii^ 
1M7  during  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Jahlnglr,  Shih  Ja 
and  Aurangseb.  A  couplet  (No.  70;)  appears  to  refer  to 
event  which  occurred  in  i66j,  and  in  which  Rlji  Jai  Singh 
concerned.  For  this  prince  the  couplets  were  composed, . 
for  each  dMi  the  poet  ia  said  to  have  received  a  gold  piece  wt 
sixteen  rupees. 

The  collection  very  loon  became  celebrated.  As  the  coup 
are  Independent  one  ol  another,  and  were  pat  together  I 
tuitously  as  composed,  many  di^oent  recensions  eiist;  but 
standard  is  tlut  settled  by  in  saembty  of  poets  under 
direction  of  Fiince  A'lam  Shih,  the  third  ion  of  the  cmpe 
(1633-1707),  and  hence  called  the  A'mm-ihjhl; 
ipiises  ;i4  oouplels.  The  estimation  in  which  tlie  worl 
held  may  be  measured  by  the  number  of  commentatora  n 
have  devoted  tfiemselves  to  its  eluddatjon,  ol  whom  Dr  Giier" 
mentions  seventeen.  Two  ol  them  were  MusalmSns,  and  t 
other  commentariea  were  composed  for  Musalmin  patro 
The  collection  hsaaiso  twice  been  iianslated  into  Sajiskrit. 


(cScutta.goimi^'r^TidiaPielMllTa^  "'  ""  "(C.J.L.: 
BUAPUR,  an  ancient  dty  and  modem  district  of  Brill 
India  in  the  southern  division  of  Bombay.  It  Is  a  atatioc  on  t 
Southern  Mabrstls  railway,  60  m.  S.  of  Sholapur.  He  ande 
dty  was  supplied  with  water  by  an  ebborate  undersroui 
system  of  reservoirs  Jind  aqueducts,  which  has  been  reslori 
in  part  as  a  (amine  relief  work.  The  population  in  iqoi  w 
3j,e  1 1.  The  dty  used  to  be  the  eitenslve,  splendid  and  opulc 
capital  of  an  independent  sovereignly  of  the  same  name,  b 
now  retains  only  the  vestiges  of  Its  former  grandeur.  It  Is  sli 
however,  the  most  picturesque  collection  of  ruins  in  Indi 
The  dty  of  Bijapur  owed  Its  greatness  to  Yusuf  Adll  Shah,  tl 
founder  of  the  independent  state  ol  BIjapur.  It  consists  of  tbn 
distinct  portions — the  dtadel,  the  fort  and  the  remains  of  tl 
dty.  The  dudcl,  built  by  Yusul  Adll  Shih,  a  mile  in  drcul 
is  of  great  strength,  well  built  of  the  most  massive  material 
and  encommsscd  bv  a  ditch  too  yds.  wide,  formerly  supplie 
nearly  filled  up  with  rubbish,  so  that  il 


,  of  Hind 


^byA! 


:mplcs,  which  pi 
1  Adll  Shah  In 


le  fort,  whic 
1566,  is  surrounded  by  a  wi 
lU  is  from  30  to  30  ft.  high,  an 
is  strengthened  with '  ninely-sli  massive  baations  of  vatiou 
designs.     In  addition  thereare  ten  othersat  the  various  gatewiyf 

mented   curtained    wall' about    10  ft.    high.    The  whole  i 
surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  30  to  40  (t- broad.    Inside  these  wall 
ipur  kings  bade  defiance  to  all  comers.     Outside  thi 


dty,  n 


edifices,  which  have  resisted  the  havoc  of  lime,  afforr 
abundant  evidence  of  the  andcnt  splendourof  thepbce.  Amonf 
its  many  buildings  three  are  specially  worthy  of  mention.  Tlu 
Gol  Gunbai,  or  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahommed  Adil  Shab.  whicli 
waa  built  1616-1656,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
the  world.  It  is  *  square  building,  133  ft.  each  way,  which  ii 
surmounted  by  a  great  circular  dome  igS  ft.  high.  The  inside 
area  (i8,j6a  fu)  is  greater  than  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  (15,833 
sq.  It.}.  When  first  buUl  the  dome  was  covered  by  gold  leal, 
and  the  outer  walls  were  adorned  with  stucco  work  picked  out 
in  gold  and  blue,  but  to-day  tben  are  very  lew  traces  of  this 


mosque  ol  Ibnliiiii  Adil  Shih  II,,  vbich  wu  <i>nipleitd  ibout 
i6]o  and  is  supposed  lo  be  oat  oi  tbe  mott  eiquitiie  buUdiogi 
in  the  world  aSta  lix  Tij  al  Ajn.  It  it  uid  lo  bgv«  cost 
£i,7oo,ix»  ud  lo  hive  occupied  thicty-slt  yean  in  iu  cdd- 
Btiuctlon,  The  Gsgu  Mshsl,  oi  indent  ludieace  hull,  la  now 
D  aaat  ot  lulns,  but  when  complete  must  have  been  i  bisautiful 
building.  The  uchway  remaini.  It  is  over  60  ft  ipui  »nd 
about  90  ft.  high.  Through  diis  arch  Sikandir  Adil  Sbab,  the 
tut  kin^  of  Bijepui,  ins  bioughl  bound  with  silver  diaiu, 
vhOe  on  a  raised  plitlomi  ul  Auiangteb,  the  Mogul  emperor, 
who  had  left  Delhi  thiee  yean  prt\iouily  lo  conque  1  the  Deccan. 
This  magnificeot  palace,  where  lo  many  scenes  historic  in  the 
Bijupur  dynasty  occurred,  i)  DOW  the  abode  of  hundreds  of 
pigeons.  Hirir  ODoing  Is  the  only  loaBd  that  breaks  the  silence 
of  the  old  halls. 

Hiilery. — Tia:  founder  of  the  Bijapur  dynasty.  Yusuf  Adil 
Sbab,  is  said  by  Feriihia  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  Ottoman 
sultan  Murad  II.  When  on  bia  accessian  Mabommed  II.  gave 
erden  for  the  strangling  of  all  hii  brothen,  Yusuf  was  uved  by 
a  stratagem  of  his  mother.  ,  He  went  to  India,  where  he  took 
service  under  the  Bahmaiii  king  of  tbe  Deoan,  and  ultimately 
became  a  person  of  great  importance  at  ibe  court  of  Mahmud  II 
la  1489  he  took  advantage  ol  tbe  breik-up  of  the  BahmoDl 
power  to  establish  himself  as  an  bdependtnt  sultan  at  Bijapur. 
his  dominions  including  Goa  OD  tbe  west  coast.  He  died  in  1511 
(Goa  bad  been  taken  by  the  Portuguese  a  few  months  before), 
and  was  aucceeded  by  his  son  Ismail,  who  leigned  proqieroUBly 
till  IS34.  The  ncit  king  worth  mentioning  la  Ali  Adil  Shah  I., 
who  reigned  from  1557  to  1579  and,  besides  tbe  fort.  buHt  the 
Jama  Masjid  or  great  mosque,  tbe  aqueducts  and  other  notable 
works  in  the  city.  His  son  Ibrahim  (d.  1616)  maintained  the 
pro^ierity  of  the  state]  but  under  bis  successor,  Mahommcd 
'Adil  Shah  (d.  1656),  the  rise  of  the  Mabratia  power  under  Sivaji 
began  to  make  inroads  upon  it.  and  it  was  eiposed  to  tbe  yet 
n»re  formidable  ambotioa  ol  Sbab  Jahan.  On  the  death  of 
Mahommed  the  succession  passed  to  Ali  Atin  Shah  II.,  and  on 
his  death  in  1671  to  his  infant  son,  Sikandar  Adil  Shah,  tiie  last 
of  the  race.  The  kingdom  bad  been  forsome  time  rapidly  falling 
to  ruin,  and  in  i6S6the  Mogul  emperor  Aumngzeb,  who  ai  Sbab 
Jahan's  general  had  uniuccessldly  besieged  the  dty  under 
Jdabommed  Adil  Shsh,  took  Bijapur  aod  anneicd  Ibe  kingdom 
'to  the  Delhi  empire.  Among  tbe  curiosities  of  the  capital  is  the 
celebrated  monster  gun  (Malik-i.Haidan),  stated  to  be  tbe  laigest 
piece  of  cast  bronu  ordnance  io  tbe  world.  It  was  captured 
fmm  tbe  king  of  Ahmcdnagar  by  the  king  of  Bijapur  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  An  inscription  on  the  gun  recording 
that  fact  was  erased  by  Aurangieb,  who  substituted  the  present 
ioscriptian  stating  that  he  conquered  Bijapur  in  16S6.  The  dty 
and  territory  of  Bijapur  remained  annexed  to  Delhi  till  1724, 
when  the  niiam  established  his  independence  in  the  Deccan,  and 
Included  Bijapur  within  his  doi  '  ' 


is  acquiaii 


s,howe 


purchase  peace  by  its  cesuon  to  the  Mahrattas.  Upon  tbe  fall 
of  the  P^wa  In  181S  Bijapur  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  and  was  by  them  included  io  the  territory  asugned  to  the 
raja  of  Satara.  Id  184S  the  territory  of  Salara  was  escheated 
thnjugb  the  failure  of  beira.  The  diy  was  nude  the  administra- 
tive headquarters  of  tbe  district  in  1885, 

The  district  ol  Bijapur,  formerly  called  Xalad^,  occupies  a 
barren  plain,  sloping  eastnaid  from  a  string  of  feudatory 
Mahratta  states  lo  the  niiam's  doniiniaus.    It  conlains  an  area 


ot  S56,  sq.  m,.  u>d  i 

a  decrease  of  S%  c 

mpared  with  an  increase  of  37%  In  the 
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BUAVAR,  a  1 

agency.  Area,  atI  sq,  m,;  pop.  C1901)  iio.joo;  revae, 
£io,ooa  Forests  <over  nearly  half  tbe  total  area  of  the  tuie^ 
which  li  believed  to  be  rich  in  mioaals,  but  Isch  of  tran^nt 
facilities  baa  biDdered  tlie  deveiopmeot  of  its  leaoDiixa, 

Hie  state  take*  its  name  from  the  chief  town,  Bijawai  (pep. 
b  1901,  S'to),  which  was  founded  by  Bifai  '""e*-.  me  of  ihe 
Gond  cbkfa  of  Garfaa  Mandia,  in  the  17th  coilnry.  It  ns 
conquered  in  tbe  iStli  ceniniy  by  Chhaunal,  tbe  iomda  oi 
Panoa,  a  Rajpul  of  the  BundeU  clan,  by  wbeae  dBCodanu  it 
is  still  field.  It  was  confi-mol  to  Ralan  Sia^  In  iSii  by  lit 
British  government  ior  the  usual  deed  o(  *"*t''"-     In  il;; 

the  Mutiny,  b^ig  rewarded  with  certain  pdiik|a  and  a 
hereditary  salute  of  elevm  guns.  In  1S66  be  tecelved  the  title 
of  mabaraJB,  and  the  prefix  (OBoi  in  1877.  Bhan  Pnlap  na 
succeeded  on  his  deatli  in  i8gi)  by  bis  adapted  son,  Sanwaat 

BUHOR.  or  Btjnsdb,  ■  town  and  district  of  Britid  India  b 
the  Bareilly  division  of  the  United  Province*.  The  town  isaknt 
3  m,  from  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Ibe  popnlatjoD  in  1901 
was  I7,j8].    There  it  a  large  trade  in  sugar.    Ibe  Americsa 

and  there  is  an  English  bi^  school  for  boys. 

Hie  DuisicT  or  Bunob  has  an  ares  of  1701  sq.  m.  IV 
aspect  of  the  country  is  generally  a  level  plain,  tnt  the  Kuthm 
part  of  it  rises  towards  tbe  Hiroalayaa,  the  grtmtest  denika 
be  aea.leveL  Tbe  Kob  and  Rampnga  aic 
that  Sow  ihiou^  ibe  district,  and  the 
stem  boundary.  In  1901  tbe  pofiulsiio* 
was  779,451.  tbowing  a  decrease  dl  t%  in  ibe  decide,  Tbe 
country  is  watered  in  moti  parts  by  tlreattn  fran  tlie  liiUi.  but 
a  serki  of  small  canals  has  been  constructoL  Sogat  is  Urgily 
exported.  A  Une  of  tlie  Oudb  &  RobilkbaBd  railway  Iroa 
Moradabad  to  Sabaranpur  runs  ihiough  tbe  district. 

History. — Of  the  early  history  of  Bipwi  even  alto-  it  pased 
under  Mabommedan  rule  little  is  known  with  any  cirtaniiy. 
The  district  was  ravaged  by  Timur  in  i]qg,  and  theDcefoiwanl 
nothing  is  beard  of  it  till  tlie  time  of  Akbar,  when  it  formed  pgrt 
of  the  Delhi  empire  and  ao  conticued  undisturbed,  ssve  fer 
occaskmal  raids,  so  Long  as  the  power  of  tbe  Moguls  sorvrN-ed 
intact.    In  the  early  part  of  the  iSlh  cmtury,  howrver.  tbe 

called  by  them  Rohilkband;  and  about  1748  the  Rc^iDa  dacf 
Ali  Mahommcd  made  his  first  annexations  in  Biinor,  the  rest 
of  which  soon  fell  under  tbe  RohUla  domination.  The  Bonhem 
districts  were  granted  by  Ali  Mabomnwd  to  Najib  Khan,  who 
gradually  extended  his  influotce  west  of  the  Ganges  and  at  Drfti, 
receiving  the  title  of  Najib-ud-daufa  and  becoming  paymaster 
of  the  royal  forces.    His  success,  however,  raised  vp  powerfol 

invaded  Bijnor.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  feod  trbith  cco- 
tinued  for  years.  Najib.  indeed,  held  his  own,  and  lor  the  part 
played  by  him  in  the  victory  of  ^nipat  was  made  vixier  of  the 
empire.  After  his  death  in  I770,!uwever.  hbaon  Zabiu  Ktao 
was  defeated  by  the  Mahratiaa,  who  overran  all  RohilkkiBd. 
In  177)  the  nawab  of  Oudh  made  a  treaty  with  tbe  RnbiSis. 
covenanting  to  eipel  Ibe  Habiaiias  m  return  br  a  bhcit 
payment.  lie  carried  out  bit  part  of  tbe  bargain;  but  >ke 
RobiUa  chieftains  refused  to  pay.    In  1774  tbe  nawab  coDdadnl 

called  upon  the  British,  in  aaordance  with  its  lenna.  10  sopf^ 
a  brigade  to  assist  him  in  eofordng  bis  claims  against  tbe  RobiPiv 
This  was  done;  the  Robillat  were  driven  beyond  ilx  Cange^ 
and  Bijnor  was  inoirponted  in  tbe  lenitoria  of  the  ruwab.  abs 
u  18a)  ceded  it  to  the  East  India  Company.  Fcam  this  tima  ite 
history  of  Bijnor  is  uneventful,  tutil  Ibe  Mutiny  of  iE5]>  wka 


a,97'>  ibowinf  t  decioK  of 
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riling  to  197  in  BiJupur  town.  It  luSend 
iqoo,  when  in  Miy  the  number  of  pcnons  rt 
founh  gl  the  toUl  population. 

1]  %.  (omptnd  with  in  incnue  of  11  f. 
dtade      Id  i9o6,hawcvti 
which  took  may  719  iq. 
Ihii  reduced  area  of  Bilaspi 
Among  the  Hindu  inhabilinu  o(  the  district,  the  Chat 

Ihc  ihocmakcr  and  tealher-dealing  caste  of  the  Hindu  c 
munily.  hid  always  been  held  in  uiter  contempt  by  the  o 
Hindu oitln.     But  between  iSioand  iSjoa  religious  mavem 
having  for  lit  object  their  (reidom  from  llie  trammels  ol  a 
wai  iniugunled  by  ■  member  ol  the  cule,  named  Ghaai  1 
who  preachrd  the  unity  of  Cod  and  the  equali 
Das  gave  himsell  out  aj  a  messenger  of  God;  he  prohibited  the 
adoration  of  idols,  and  enjoined  t}ie  worahip  of  the  Supreme 
Being  without  any  visible  sign  or  ttpretenution.    Tbe  fullowen 
of  the  ncH  faith  call  Ihemselves  Saiiuimii,  or  the  wonhippen  of 
SflWOw  oc  God.    They  do  not  L«p  th«  Hindu  fr»livals  and  Uiey 
dtfy  the  contempt  of  the  Biahmans.     Chaii  Da),  the  foundci 
of  the  faith,  mu  tAcir  Gnt  high  prieit.     He  died  in  iSjo;  his 
aon  succeeded  him,  but  was  isiassinaled  (it  was  said  by  Uie 
Hindui),   and  the  grandson   lucceeded   him.     Tlie    Pinku, 
who  lorn  about  a  tilth  of  th;  population,  are  all  Kabirpanthi 


great  diBcrcnci  between  tl 
Las  ana  <ne  samamis.  They  both  abstain  from  meat  and 
<r,  mtiry  at  the  age  of  puberty,  ordinarily  celebrate  their 
noniet  Uirough  the  agency  of  the  elders  of  their  own  caste 
bury  their  dead.  The  Pankas  wonhip  the  Supreme  Being 
r  the  name  ol  KMr,  and  the  Chaman  under  the  name 
iMam;  while  each  cottimunily  htl  a  high  priest  10  whom 
•cna  ii  paid.  At  present  the  majority  of  the  Pankaa  ire 
'ators,  though  formeriy  all  wen  weavers.  The  Condi  ire 
nost  numerous  among  the  aboriginal  Iribei.  but  so  great 
itermiiture  has  taken  place  between  tfiem  and  the  Hindu 
.thatthey  have  loal  their  languagcand  moat  of  their  ethnical 
Lderistics,  such  as  the  Qat  forehead,  squat  nose,  prominent 
ii.  dark  skin,  lie,  and  are  icinxly  distinguishable  from 
lOf  the  Hindu  hibouringpopula'' 


if  the  Hindu  deities  which  they  worship,  the  Conds 
r  own  gods— Dara  Deva  and  Dula  Deva.  The  Kan- 
the  ncil  largest  section  of  the  aboriginal  population, 
dasiamong  them  claim  to  be  Rajputs,  and  arc  divided 
rioui  iqits.     Although  an  aboriginal  tribe,  the  census 


Bitaipuc  belong  ti 
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thii  t 
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t  the  district  consists  in  its  agricultural 
proauce.  luci,  wneat,  pulses,  millet,  mustard,  oil.tecds  and 
cotton  are  the  chief  cropt,  Rtce,  the  chief  export,  is  sent  10 
Bombay,  Bcrir  and  noithem  India,  The  tusaur  silk  industry 
is  of  coniiderable  importance,  and  the  silk  is  reputed  the  best 
in  tbe  Central  Frovincet.  Sal  and  other  timber  is  eiponed. 
Lac  is  sent  in  Urge  quantities  to  Citculla  and  Minapur,  Coal 
and  iron  arc  the  chief  minerals;  sandstone  for  building  purposes 
is  quarried  near  Bilaspur  and  Seorininin,  Among  local  in- 
dustries the  tnoit  important  is  the  weaving  trade. 

Tlie  eariy  hiltoiy  of  the  district  is  very  obscure.  From  remote 
ages  it  was  governed  by  kings  of  the  Hiihai  dynasty  ol  Raunpur 
and  Raipur,  known  as  the  Chhillisfirh  njas,  on  account  of 
thirty^ii  forts  (jarki),  of  which  they  were  the  lords.  A  genea- 
logical list  ol  kings  o(  this  dynasty  was  carefully  kept  up  to  the 
Glly-fillh  representative  in  the  year  1741,  when  the  country  was 
seited  without  a  struggle  by  the  Mahcaltas  of  Nsgpur.  From 
iStB  to  iSjo  Bilaspur  came  under  the  DUUUgemCDt  of  the  British 


*nd  beautiful  vi 

garele,Iheindu, 
of  Saniurce  anc 
form  the  Bay  a 
distinct  parts,  a 
left  bank.  wbUt 
Communication 
of  which  the  ald> 


n  BlLBOi,  the  ci{a'ul  d 
in  normem  ipain.  in  4.J*  if'  N.  lad 
lervion  on  Ansa  (in  Basque  Itaakiri, 
mm  the  Bay  of  Biscay  Fop^  <two| 
f  the  principal  seaporta  oi  Spain,  and 
owns.  It  occupies  a  small  but  leruli 
1 10  by  mountiins  on  every  side  eicept 
niaining  the  fortified  hiven  ol  l^icti- 
rn  of  Baracaldo  (f.i).  and  tbe  iHltfi 
enai,  where  the  Neivion  broaden  la 
at  its  mouth.  Bilbao  cani|Hiies  m 
d  nwdem.  The  new  town  lies  on  ibi 
town  risa  on  the  right  in  remors. 
lie  river  is  aflordcd  by  five  bndfn. 


Uany  ol  the  units 


isth    , 


the  city  for  feu  of  poUuting  and 
id  tbe  transport  ol  KDOdi  wu  carried 
iter  i8;6  entinly  new  districts  ■en 
ik  of  the  Nervion.  Fine  biwd  streets, 
ic  gardens,  hotels,  villas,  £*■'*'>**  oe* 


!Of  bi 


le  right  bi 


:r,  still  the  gmi 


There,  too.are  the  banks,  the  town  ball,  the  theatre,  the  poioofil 
dubi.  and  the  principal  churches,  including  thil  ol  Sanliap:, 
which  dates  ftom  the  14th  century.  In  and  uound  Bifbu 
there  are  more  than  thirty  convents  and  monasierics,  and  11 
Olavesga,  about  a  mile  off,  is  the  Jesuit  university,  aiiended  by 
AjD  students.  Public  education  is  not,  however,  entirely  in  ttv 
hands  of  the  priesthood  sod  nuns;  there  ire  an  institute,  a  nonrul 
school  to  train  teachers.!  school  of  arts  and  handicrafts,  a  naulica] 
school  and  nuiocroui  public  piimaty  schools  for  both  icies. 

Few  Spanish  cities  grew  so  rapidly  in  sin.  imponaon  wJ 
wealth  as  Bilbao  in  the  latter  half  ol  tbe  tqtb  ccnluiy.  Its  L-^ 
bank  wis  founded  in  iS;;;  its  first  railway  (Biltao-TvkIi> 
opened  in  iS6j.  Thenceforward,  de^ite  the  chKk  it  reciind 
from  the  Cirlisl  rebellion  of  iS;o-iSjG.and  theconti 
shipbuilding  in 


ireased  si 


dily.     TTie  popula 


:397.aodSj.jo6in  iqoo.  Tiisden^ 
ment  was  due  principally  to  the  growth  of  the  uinzng  sr-J 
metallurgicil  industries.  From  a  very  early  period,  as  tic  O.i 
English  word  bUbi,  "  a  sword,"  attests,  Bilbao  was  cdebnlRl 
lor  the  excellent  quality  of  its  steel  blades;  in  modern  tiiBcs  it 
was  the  natural  hcAdqiurters  of  the  important  stcd  aad  iroa 
trades  of  the  Bisque  Provinces.  Hena  it  became  the  center 
of  a  net  work  of  railway  lines  unsuipassed  in  Spain.  Tin  harbna 
works  bonrd,  ronsliluled  in  igj7,  improved  tbe  river  diairacl 
and  the  bar;  made  wharves  and  embaokmerils;  lighled  the 
lower  teaches  ol  the  river  by  electridty,  so  as  to  allow  vaaA  to 
enter  by  night;  and  ropstructed  a  breakwater  and  onulD-fiie^ 
outside  the  bat  ol  the  river  Nervion,  between  Santutct.  PodD- 
gilele  and  the  opposite  hendlind  at  the  village  of  Algona,  so  u 
to  secure  deep  anchorage  and  eaay  acceis  to  the  rivei.  tic 
first  dry  dock  was  constructed  in  tS^;  in  Ego;  it  was  su(^- 
mented  by  auother,  tbe  largest  in  Spain.  The  exports  irt 
chiefly  iion;  the  impotti  coal;  large  quantities  ol  wine  fwa 
Navarre  and  the  Ebro  valley  are  also  sent  abioul,  and  the 

and  coastwise  from  Asturias,  is  ol  great  importance.     In  lie 
coasting  trade  the  eiporti  are  mostly  pig-inn,  codfish  sod 

some  products  of  local  industries  and  igriculture.     Hie  shipiui 


t.  AM  ir 


.„    ..    ^..    f.*M): 

..  .._  , ^..y,  H  R.  Wahl.  "  BilfinB«'>  ilaimdi^nt "  (Zcii- 

tri/l/iir  i'taiJ,    vol.   8s.    pp.   <A^1.    lOI-IJI    (Leipilg.    1884), 

'-■■--  " -■|fct«il.i«l>t*.  Atfol,  Kil  L«*riiU,  pp.  j8i  fo(l.,»M). 

fflMIU  (a  Corruption  of  bulge,  from  Fr-^fe,  Lat.frW^.ibag, 

deriving  probably  from  ui  oH^nal  Celtic  word)^  the  "  bcUy  "  or 

vidat  part  o(  ■  cask;  the  biDod  horUontol  part  of        '  '  ' 


L  &Vtrini.  I 

.....fl'sar  Phi 
E.  Zeller.  Ciuki 


faence  "  b 
•■  Bilge-kc 


.nl:  alw  the  1o»e>t 

i-Hutet."  the  foul  water  which  callecu  in  the  bilge. 

."  are  pieco  ol  timbci  lulened  to  the  bottom  of  a 

ce  rolling  (act  Shipbuiiihno). 
BlUURZIOStS.  In  varioui  parts  ol  Africa  the  Inhabiuntt 
are  liable  to  wScr  Irom  a  [arm  of  endemk  hacmaturia  caused 
b)i  the  picKnci  of  a  pituile  in  the  muciHU  membrane  of 
the  urinary  passagei.  Thia  parasite  wii  discovered  in  iSja 
by  Bilhin.  and  hence  is  generally  known  as  Bilhaizia, 
though  it  has  been  more  sdenlilically  named  Echiiloaoma 
haematobium.  The  condition  to  which  it  gives  rise  ts  that 
ol  bilharziosis.  (For  description  and  life  history  o(  the  para- 
site sec  Tbehitodes.)  In  man  the  parasites  ind  ova  have 
been  found  in  the  minute  veiniof  the  bladder,  ureter  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  (more  rarely  in  other  organs),  where  they  infest  the 

mucous  membrane  prctenls  iwollen  vaicularpitchci  of  varying 
size,  or  warty  prominences  on  which  the  urinary  salts. may  be 
deposited.  The  ova  often  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  urinary  calculi. 
Similar  changes  may  take  place  in  the  ureter,  and  the  consequent 
swelling  lead  to  obstruction  to  the  passage  ot  urine, and  if  left 

the  mucouamembrane  becomes  thickened,  polypoid  growths  form 
and  large  submucous  haemorrhages  may  take  place. 

As  to  the  mode  ol  entrance  of  this  parasite  ornnion  is  divided. 
Some  authorities  favour  the  view  that  the  entrance  is  through 

rs  that  it  is  taken  by  the  mouth  in  water  or  uncooked 

the  perineal  region  and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  aiuemia 
■  '       of  blood.     If  the  disease  continue,  cystitis  ni  '   ■ 


the  skin, 


t  (set 


STATE  Diseases).     II  the  rectum  be  aSected  there 

discharge  of  mucus,  and  later  prolapsus  ani  may  be  the  result. 

But  the  symptoms  vary  to  a  remarkable  client,  from  the  slightest 

death.  The  liquid  extract  of  male  fern  is  tbe  only  drug  used  with 
mud)  success.  The  symptoms  caused  by  the  parasite  must  be 
treated  ai  they  arise.  Polypoid  growths  of  the  rectum  must  be 
lur^cally  treated. 

IIUN  (Czech  Silina),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  go  m. 
N.  of  Prague  by  rail.     Pop.  (1900)  7S71,  chieSy  Gei 


uatedof 


ce  Lobkowiti. 


r7th- 


lure  of  45'6°  F.,  and  conLiin  a  urge  proporuon  01  oicaroonai 
ol  soda.  About  <|,oiu,ooo  bottles  of  water  are  exported  annuall] 
and  anotherarticleofeiport  is  the  salt  recovered  from  the  wate 
by  evaporation.  About  s  "•■  <o  the  S.  of  the  Sauerbtunnen  be 
the  Bofen  or  Bilinet  Stein  [1763  fi.),  a  Urge  mass  ol  phonolil 
or  clinkstone,  with  rate  flora  and  fine  view.  The  town  is  indee 
surrounded  by  basaltic  tucks,  the  largest  of  them  being  tb 
Radclstein  (1460  It.),  from  whicfa  a  fine  view  is  obtained. 

BILL.  There  are  three  words  in  English  with  distinct  near 
ings and  derivations,  (i)  A  written,  originally  sealed,  documen 
The  word  b  derived  from  the  Early  English  iiUt,  Anglo-Lati 
baia,  from  Latin  bulla,  in  the  medieval  sense  of  "seal."  It  1 
a  doublet,  therefore,  of  "  bull."  (i)  A  common  Teulonic  wor 
[or  a  lon^-handled  cutting  weapon  (0.  Eog.  bii,  hiilu,  sword  c 


i«(])bclow.     (j)  The  beak  ol  a  Wd.    This  may  be  cooBcctcd 
with  (]),  but  it  doci  not  appear  in  any  Teutonic  langiiaff  otkr 

than  English. 


bill  is 


le  English  pariiament,  and  limilu  lenslative  bodita.  a 


te  (I-..)  n 


nitted  to  either  1 


ihen  (inatly  passed  becomes  an  act.  The  nodeis  lyuem  of 
legUbling  by  means  ol  bill  and  ilatule  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  supctwling  (he  Dldn  mode 
of  proceeding  by  pelitious  lion  the  Commons,  assented  to  by  the 
king,  and  aflerwanli  eniollcd  by  the  judges.  A  bOl  consisCi  of 
a  preamble,  redling  the  necessity  (or  le^slation.  and  dauvs 
which  contain  Iheenactmenu.  (FoipioCcdurcsecPtaLLuifKi.l 
A  Bill  in  CMamtry,  in  former  days,  in  English  law,  w. 


ong  up. 


which  the  suit  1 


A  BillnJIndklmtntati 
ing  him  with  an  oEence,  1 
ossitcs  10  the  grand  jury  (i 

A  Bill  nl  CciU  u  an  acco 


cnted  a1 


ing  forth  tbe  cbargi^  and  dit- 
□urscmenEs  jDcurreo  tty  a  soiiciior  in  the  cooduct  of  his  dieot'i 
business.  The  dcUvcry  of  a  bill  of  costs  is  by  statute  a  coadiiieD 
necessary  before  the  solidior  can  sue  upon  it  (set  Costs). 

A  Bia  ef  Eatplimi  was  formerly  a  statement  in  wriiing  ol 
objeciions  10  the  ruUng  of  a  judge,  who,  at  tbe  trial,  had  mistake* 
the  law,  either  in  directing  the  jury,  or  in  refusing  or  ad  milting 
evidence  or  otherwise.  The  bill  of  eiceptions  was  tendered  at 
any  time  before  the  vertlict  by  counsel  of  the  dissatisfied  party, 
who  required  the  judge  toseallL  The  case  proceeded  Is  the  jury, 
and  judgment  being  given,  the  point  raised  was  brevet  Ix4wc 

They  were  abolished  by  the  Judica tun  Act  iSjj.aod  a  "  Butin* 
lor  a  new  trial "  substituted  (see  Tual). 

A  Bill  of  Health  is  a  document  given  to  the  master  of  a  ship  b; 
the  consul  or  other  proper  authority  of  the  port  fmn  which  be 
dears,  describing  the  sanitary  state  of  the  place  A  tall  of  hrahh 
may  be  either  "  elon,"  "  suspected  "  or  "  touched,"  tt "  foul" 
A  "  clean  "  hill  imports  that  at  tbe  time  the  ship  laileit,  no 
disease  ol  an  infectiotis  or  contagious  kind  is  known  to  "t*. 
■  "suspected"  or  "touched"  bill,  that  no  sndi  disesse  kai  ss 
yet  appeared,  but  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  it;  a  "fssl"  biD. 
that  such  a  disease  actually  exists  at  the  time  at  the  ship's 
departure.  Bills  of  health  are  necessary  where  the  dcsiinaliia 
ol  [he  ship  is  a  country  whose  laws  require  tbe  producriefi  tf 
such  a  bill  before  tbe  ship  Is  allowed  into  port,  and  where,  ii 
default  of  such  production,  the  ship  a  subjected  to  qasrantisc 

tbe  supervision  of  the  company  ol  parish  clerks  akowing  ik 
number  of  deaths  in  a  parish.     During  the  Tudor  period  Eivhni 

became  necessary.  Quacaatiue  or  isolatiOD  wai  the  gnal  im- 
panant,but  to  carty  it  out  successfully  it  was  necesary  to  have 
eariy  warning  of  the  existence  ol  plague  in  each  parish  arhokse- 
For  this  purpose  searchers-'msually  women — were  appoarfd. 

was  issued  weekly  a  return  of  all  the  deaths  from  plagneBB^ 
other  causes  in  the  various  parishes,  as  well  as  a  Iht  of  ibcoc 
parishes  which  were  free  from  plague.  Bill*  ol  mortality  an 
usually  said  to  dale  from  I5jg,  when  parish  registers  wcnatak- 
lisbed  by  Cromwell  (Lord  Essei),  but  there  bei taut  a  bin  ahich 
dates  from  August  is)5.  and  one  which  is  possibly  cvaarfiiT 
than  this.  It  is  certain  that  they  Gist  began  to  be  oBipiM 
in  a  recognised  manner  in  December  1603,  and  they  wen  c«i»- 
Unucd  regulatly  from  that  dkte  down  to  1I41,  whesi  mda  the 


(or  Ilia  ciuclty,  tnd  a  co. 
conduct  uid  thai  of  un 
millee  ol  Public  Safely, 
the  iDiUTTCCiion  of  ihc  i 

April  1795)»  the  Convention  decree  hia  immediate  deport 
to  French  Gtiiana.  Alter  the  iSlh  Bnimaice  he  reliucd 
pardon  offered  by  the  Fint  Coiuul.  In  iSifi  he  Icll  Gi 
ud  took  refuge  in  Pwl-au-PcLiice  (Haiti),  where  he  dii 
dyKDlery. 
In  I«1I  nn  poMifhed  the  VAm'r 


memlKii  o(  the  former  Can 
ninal  ol  fbe  year  ]  (the  lit  < 


Ad  iitenuliif  auEobloinphical  tkctch  o)  .... 

trnner  <H,  coBpoHd  in  17M,  <ni  pubtiihed  in  ISM  in  ihenview. 
la  KhtlMtitrnfiamftiit.  The  lic»  ol  uich  1  lile  need  »  conuncfit. 
See,  in  addilioa  to  hiHorict  ol  the  Rn-oluiion,  f.  A.  Aulard,  La 
Oraliuriiilall[i^tiliHrliUbiiancaiIiitii  (inded..  1906}.  (K.  A.-) 

BILLET.  (1)  (Like  the  Fr.  billd.  a  diminutive  o[  bUlc,  a 
writing),  ■  imaU  paper  or  "  note,"  comnonty  UMd  in  the  iSih 
■ndearly  iftb  centutiei  u  a  "  biUct  of  invitation."  Apaiticular 
uie  of  Ihe  won)  in  this  lense  I>  to  denote  aa  oider  issued  to  a 

DiLLETIHC).  From  meaning  the  oflicial  order,  the  word  billcl 
came  to  be  loouly  used  ol  the  qilartcri  thus  ohlained,  giving 
riie  to  nich  collaquij!  eipreisions  ai  "  a  good  biliel."  Hence 
irisa  the  sense  ol '' billet  "  as  the  destination  allotted  to  any- 
thing, foi  eiample  in  the  laying  of  William  III.  "  every  bullet 
Is  billet."     Another  special  sense  ol  Ihe  wc 


0  the  A 


r,  lou: 


especiaUy  » 


1  relei 


(j)  (Froi 


llcts  passed  by  Ihe  Scottish  puliamcn 


, .  a  piece  ol  nood  roughly  cylindticil,  cut  for  use 
ai  lud.  In  medieval  England  it  was  used  ol  the  club  or  blud- 
geon which  WIS  Ihe  weapon  proper  lo  the  scrl  (Du  Cange,  s. 
Billui).  The  name  has  been  iranileiTed  to  various  objects  a( 
a  simitar  thipo:  10  ingots  ol  gold,  for  example,  or  ban  of  Iron; 
Mnd  in  heraldry,  to  a  bearing  ol  rectangular  shape.  The  term 
is  applied  in  architecture  10  a  form  of  omamenlal  moulding 
much  used  in  Norman  and  sometimes  in  Early  English  work. 
It  bears  a  resemblance  lo  small  billets  of  wood  amnged  at 
regular  inlervals  in  a  sunk  moulding.     In  Flench  ar<'  ' 


is  lou 


early  wi 


tionofaltcing-cou 

r«:  uodet  Ihe  gutter,  » 

th  two  or  three  rows 

BILLETIIIG,  the 

providing  of  quarters 

(>.e.  booed  and  lodg- 

ings}  for  soldiers 

see  Billet,  1).    Trot 

ps  have  al  »U  times 

heller  and  local  too 

rces  afforded  by  the 

their  line  ol  inarch. 

The  historical  interest 

ol  billeling  in  Engb 

nd  begins  with  the  repeated  petitions  against 

it  in  the  tcigiu  of  Elizabeih,  James  J. 

nd  Charles  I.,  which 

culminated  in  the 

Petition  o(  Right.    The  bilk-ting  of  troops 

the  troops  were  sen 

or  through  which  the 

y  passed.    Tliemagis- 

irate,  who  acted  uii 

der  an  order  Irom  the 

king.  too  often  (pared 

hislriendsaCthee 

penseoi  his  political 

r  personal  opponcjits 

Owing  to  the  abus 

es  to  which  ihe  sysle 

led.  it  was  declared 

illegal  by  the  Peti 

on  of  Right  162S,  an 

again  by  an  acl  0 

l6n.    During  Ihe 

reign  ol  lames  II.. 

however,  orders  were 

Irequ^tly  issued  lor  biUeting,  and  one  0 

BiU  ol  Rights  was 

lets  contrary  lo  law 

On  the  organizalit 

m  of  a  standing  arm 

0  make  legal  provisi 

n  for  billeling  owing 

to  the  deficiency 

ol  barrack  accommod 

ation.  which  sufficed 

Accordingly.  Ihc  Mu 

tiny  Act  nia^  author 

iied  billeting  amo 

,g  the  various  innk 

cpers  and  victuallers 

kingdom.  This 
70,  when  the  Arm 
of  the  Mutiny  A 


vas  passed.     This  statut 
(n.'nc»ed  annually  by  : 


those  in  England  i 
(Annual)  Act  1905 
forces  in  case  of  n 
ol  house  at  the  disc 
BILLIARDS,  an 
table,'  and  consist: 
called  a 


.Si),  * 


[879.     The  Army 
of  the  Teuiu™! 


idcd  lai 
liional  emergency,  on  occupiers  a 
retion  of  the  chief  ofScet  ol  pulict. 
ndoor  game  ol  skill,  play^l 
la  consisung  in  the  driving  ol  small  baus  wim  a  suca 
:ue  either  against  one  another  or  into  pockets  accurding 
rthods  and  rules  described  below.  The  name  probaUy 
originated  in  Ihe  Fr.  biUe  (connected  with  Eng.  "  biOrt ")  sigu- 
lying  a  stick.  Of  the  origin  of  the  game  compaiativdy  l;TUe 
is  known — Spain,  lUly,  France  and  Germany  all  being  regarded 

teil-book,  Modern  Billiardi,  it  is  staled  that  Catkire  Mure 
(Conn  Cetchalhach),  king  ol  Ireland  in  Ihe  ind  century,  Irit 
behind  him  "  Glty-Gve  billiard  balls,  of  brass,  with  the  pqli 
and  cues  ol  the  same  materials."  The  same  writer  refers  10  the 
Invcis  of  Anacharsis  through  Greece,  400  a.C;,  during  wh:ch 
he  saw  a  game  analogous  to  bUliards.  French  vrilcrs  differ  as 
lo  whether  Iheir  country  can  claim  its  ori^,  though  Ihe  name 
suggests  this.  While  it  is  geaerolly  asserted  that  Heciiqje 
Devigne,  an  artist,  who  lived  in  Ihe  reign  of  Charts  IX.,  give 
form  and  rule  lo  Ihe  pastime,  the  DkHmuuiirt  toanmd  and  l>x 
Acadlmie  dcsjeui  ascribe  iu  invention  10  the  En^ish.  Butullct 
in  the  first  work  sayt:  "  Billiards  appear  10  be  derived  from 
the  game  of  bowls.  It  was  anciently  known  in  Eo^and,  where, 
perhaps,  it  was  invented.  It  was  brought  into  Fraitce  by  Loua 
XIV.,  whose  phyaidan  recommended  this  eaenise."  In  lie 
othet  wotk  menlioned  we  read;  "  It  would  Kcm  that  the  giae 
Kos  invented  in  England."  It  was  certainly  known  and  pLiMd 
in  France  in  the  Umeof  Louis  XI.  (1413-148^).    Strut!,  a  ratba 

by  his  Sperii  onJ  PaiUma  0/ 1*1  PafU  of  En^and,  cooiidm  a 
probable  that  it  was  Ihc  ancicnl  game  of  PaUle-miiUe  iFill 
Mall)  on  a  table  instead  ol  on  the  ground  or  floor — an  improve, 
menl,  he  says,  "  which  answered  two  good  purpivci:  il  pie. 
eluded  the  necessity  of  the  player  to  kneel  or  stoop  ciceediaciy 

limits  of  a  chamber."  Whatever  its  origin,  and  witatevn  ibe 
manner  in  which  it  was  originally  played,  it  Is  ccrtaia  ihit  it 
was  known  in  the  time  ol  Shakespeare,  who  makes  Oeopiiia, 
in  the  absence  ol  Anthony,  inviie  her  attendant  to  joia  ia  the 

"  Lei  us  lo  billiards;  come.  Charmian.*' 

AmLaiidaa.Aa  i.K.S. 

In  Cotton's  Cinf^aJ  CuHKiCtr,  published  In  1674.  nare  toil 
that  this  "  most  genlUe,  cleanly  and  Ingnuout  game  "  was  uj'i 
played  in  llaly,  though  in  another  page  be  mentiODS  Spain  aj  i-J 
bitlhplae*.  At  ihal  date  billiards  must  have  been  well  tuo'-t'i 
known,  lor  we  are  told  Ihal "  lor  the  eictllency  o(  the  recreai-.-, 
il  it  much  approved  of  and  played  by  most  nations  ol  Euit^v, 
especially  in  England,  Iheic  being  lew  towns  of  arte  thrr.:^ 
which  hath  not  a  public  billiard  uhle,  neither  are  they  wan;...^ 
inmany  noble  and  private  families  in  the  country." 

The  game  was  at  one  time  played  on  a  lam.  like  moiJrni 

■  In  IQ07  an  oval  table  was  introdueed  in  EpglaBd  by  wi)  ^  i 
chanBC,  but  Ihii  uricly  is  noi  here  coniideied. 

of  '■  lawfrbilliacds  "  again  enjoyed  »■-■-- 

„, latter  half  ol  the  lotheeniury.     It  was 

in  the  eenlie  ol  wh    " 
planted  upright  in 


•  a  level 


iriog  Ihe  latter  half  d 

the  ground.    ThepUyen,i 


himplemeni 


LjUliardthi —  ' 
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misses  (not  hitting  an  object-ball),  i.    All  these  forfeits  involve 

the  termination  of  the  turn.    There  are  also  **  foul  strokes  " 

which  score  nothing  to  the  opponent,  and  oniy  involve  the 

termination  of  the  turn:  such  as  playing  with  the  wrong  ball, 

forcing  a  ball  off  the  table,  hitting  a  ball  twice,  &c.    When  the 

red  ball  is  pocketed  it  is  replaced  on  the  billiard-qwt;  if  that  b 

occupied,  on  the  pyramid-spot;  if  that  too,  on  the  centre-q>ot; 

but  if  the  opponent's  white  ball  b  pocketed  it  remains  out  of 

play  till  hb  turn  comes.    Public  matches  between  adepts  are 

played  for  higher  points,  but  the  rules  which  govern  them  are 

the  same.    'Die  players  have  alternate  turns,  each  being  "  in 

play  "  and  continuing  hb  "  break  "  until  he  faib  to  score. 

The  game  commences  by  stringing  for  the  lead  and  choice  of  balls. 
The  players  standing  behind  the  oaulk  line,  strike  each  a  ball  from 
the  seraidrele  up  to  the  top  cushion,  and  he  whose  ball  on  its  return 
stops  nearest  the  bottom  cushion  has  the  choice  of  lead  and  balls. 
The  red  ball  b  placed  on  the  spot  at  the  commencement  of  the  game, 
and  the  first  plaver  must  "  break  the  balls."  The  balb  are  said  to 
be  "  broken  when  the  first  player  has  struck  the  red  or  given  a 
miss;  and  the  opponent's  ball  when  off  the  table  b  said  to  oe  "  in 
hand."    Breaking  the  balb  thus  takes  place  whenever  the  position. 


that  form  the  D,  and  must  play  into  the  part  of  the  table  outside 
the  baulk  line,  for  he  may  not  hit  direct  any  ball  that  b  "  in  baulkf" 
i.e.  on  or  behmd  the  baulk-line;  if  he  wisnes  to  pby  at  it  he  must 
first  strike  a  cushion  out  of  baulk  (or,  as  it  b  called,  McaU).  If  a 
player  faib  to  score,  the  adversary  plavA  as  soon  as  all  the  balls  are  at 
rest,  either  from  baulk  (if  "  in  hand  )  or  from  the  place  where  hb 
own  ball  has  stopped.  If  by  the  same  stroke  a  player  makes  two 
scores,  i^.  a  cannon  and  a  hazard  for  instance,  or  a  winning  and  a 
losing  hazard,  he  scores  for  each  of  them.  Thus  if  he  pockets  the 
red  rail  and  the  cue-ball,  he  scores  six,  9r  if  he  makes  a  cannon 
and  holes  the  red  ball,  five.  In  the  case  of  a  cannon  and  a  losing 
hasard,  made  by  the  same  stroke,  the  value  of  the  hazard  depends 
on  the  ball  first  struck.  Thus  if  the  cue-ball  strikes  the  red,  cannons 
on  to  the  white,  and  runs  into  a  pocket,  the  stroke  counts  five  points, 
but  only  one  cannon  can  be  made  by  the  same  stroke,  even  if  the  cue- 
ball  strikes  each  of  the  others  twice.  If  both  objoct-balb  are  struck 
simultaneously  it  is  considered  that  the  red  is  struck  first.  Ten 
points  are  the  most  that  can  be  scored  by  a  siiwle  stroke  with  the 
cue,  namely  by  striking  the  red  ball  first  and  then  the  white,  and 
holing  all  three.  If  the  white  ball  be  struck  first  and  the  same  series 
occurs,  the  value  of  the  stroke  b  nine  points.  When  the  cue-ball 
and  obiect-ball  are  UmcktHg,  whatever  the  position,  the  red  ball  b 
spotted,  the  white  object-ball  put  on  the  centre-spot,  and  the  pbyer 
plays  from  baulk. 

There  are  various  subtleties  in  the  art  of  striking,  which  may 
be  indicated,  though  only  practke  can  really  teach  them ;  the  simple 
stroke  being  one  delivered  slightly  above  tne  centre  of  the  ball. 

The  side-stroke  b  made  by  striking  the  object-ball  on  the  side  with 
the  point  of  the  cue.  The  effect  oT such  a  mode  of  striking  the  ball 
is  to  make  it  travel  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  as  it  ts  struck, 
with  a  winding  or  slightly  circular  motion;  and  its  purpose  b  to 
cause  the  ball  to  proceed  in  a  direction  more  or  less  slanting  than  b 
usual,  or  ordinary,  when  the  ball  b  struck  in  or  about  the  centre 
of  its  circumference.  Many  hazards  and  cannons,  quite  impossible 
to  be  made  with  the  central  stroke,  are  accomplished  with  ease  and 
certainty  by  the  side-stroke.  It  was  the  invention  of  the  leather  tip 
which  voide' side  pouible.  The  screw,  or  twist,  b  made  by  strikins 
the  ball  low  down,  with  a  sharp,  sudden  blow.  According  as  the  ball 
b  struck  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cushion,  it  stops  dead  at  the  point 
of  concussion  with  the  object-ball,  or  recoils  by  a  series  of  reverse 
revolutions.  In  the  manner  familiar  to  the  schoolboy  in  throwing 
forward  a  hoop,  and  causing  it  to  return  to  hb  hand  by  the  twbt 
given  to  its  first  impetus. 

The  folhw  b  made  by  striking  the  ball  high,  frith  a  flowing  or 
following  motion  of  the  cue.  Just  as  the  low  stroke  impedes  the 
motion  of  the  ball,  the  follow  expedites  it. 

In  the  dra^  the  ball  is  struck  low  without  the  Sudden  jerk  of  the 
screw,  and  with  less  than  the  onward  push  of  the  follow. 

The  sM-stroke  b  a  series  of  winning  hazards  made  by  pocketing 
the  red  ball  in  one  cX  the  comers  from  the  spot.  The  great  art  is. 
first,  to  make  sure  of  the  hazard,  and  next,  to  leave  the  striking  ball 
in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  the  pbyer  to  make  a  similar  stroke 
in  one  or  other  of  the  comer  pockets.  To  such  perfection  was  the 
spot-stroke  brought,  that  at  the  end  of  the  loth  century  it  was 
necessaiy  to  bar  it  out  of  the  professional  matches,  and  the  "  spot- 
barred  game  became  consequently  the  rale  for  all  pbyers.  The 
leading  Enelbh  professionals  so  completely  mastered  the  difficulties 
of  the  stroke  and  made  such  long  successions  of  hazards  that  thcpr 
practically  killed  all  public  interest  in  billbrds,  the  game  being  little 
more  than  a  monotonous  series  of  spot-strokes.  In  1888  W.  JT  Peall 
nude  633  "  spots  "  in  succession,  and  in  iSoo  in  a  break  of  33OA 
— Hhe  longest  record— no  less  than  3183  of  the  points  were  scored 
through  spot-stroke  breaks.    J.  C.  Sab,  by.use  of  the  screw-back. 


made  186  successive  hazards  in  one  pocket,  but  C.  Memmott  b  sud 
to  have  made  as  many  as  433  such  strokes  in  suocesaion.  The  ^fMt- 
stroke  was  known  and  used  in  1825.  when  a  run  of  tweocy-tv? 
"  spots  "  caused  ouite  a  sensation.  The  pbyer,  whose  naice  %a» 
Carr,  offered  to  play  any  man  in  Englana,  but  though  chaltes^ 
by  Edwin  Kentfield  never  met  him,  so  the  btter  became  champ&uo. 
Kentfield,  however,  did  not  regstrd  the  spot-stroke  as  gnaiaw 
billbrds,  rarely  pbyed  it  himself,  and  had  the  pocket  of  hb  ut.es 
reduced  to  3  in.,  and  the  billiard-^Mt  moved  nearer  to  the  top  d 
the  table,  so  as  to  make  the  stroke  exceedingly  difficult.  Joko 
Roberts,  sen.,  who  succeeded  Kentfield  as  champion  in  1849.  worked 
hard  at  the  stroke,  but  never  made,  in  public,  a  longer  run  than  i<n 
in  succession.  But  W.  Cook.  John  Roberts,  jun.,  and  others,  asaisred 
by  the  improvements  made  m  the  implements  of  the  game,  soca 
outdid  Roberts,  sen.,  only  to  be  themselves  outdone  by  W.  Pcj3 
and  W.  Mitchell,  who  made  such  hu^  breaks  by  means  01  the  htvAx 
that  it  was  finally  barred,  the  Association  rules  providing  that  oiCy 
two  "  spots  "  may  be  made  in  succession  unless  a  cannon  is  combirH 
with  a  hazard,  and  that  after  the  second  hazard  the  red  ball  be  pi&cxd 
on  the  centre-spot. 

Tcp-cf-tke-Table  P/ay.— When  the  spot-stroke  was  dying,  nam 
leading  pbyers,  headed  by  John  Roberts,  jun.,  assiduously  cultt\'ated 
another  form  of  rapid  scoring,'known  as  "  top-of-the-table-piay,'"  ibt 
first  principle  of  which  b  to  collect  the  three  balb  at  the  top  of  the 
tabb  near  the  qx>t.  The  balb  are  then  manipubted  b^  menus  cf 
red  winning  hazards  and  cannons,  the  winning  bazanl  not  being 
made  till  the  object-white  can  be  left  close  to  the  spot. 

The  Puslhsiroke. — ^Long  series  of  cannons  were  als>  made  aktoe 
the  edge  of  the  cushion,  mainly  by  means  of  the  "  push-stroke, 
and  with  great  rapidity,  but  eventually  the  piuh-strolce  too  vci 
barred  as  unfair,  it  was  usually  employed  when  coe-hall  ani 
object-ball  were  very  close  together  and  the  third  ball  was  in  a  tiac. 
or  neariy  in  a  line  with  them;  then  by  placii^  the  tip  of  the  cvc 
very  close  to  the  cue-ball  and  pushing  gently  and  carefullr,  r^'^ 
striking,  the  object-ball  could  be  pushed  aside  and  tlie  cuc-bft!! 
directraonball  3' 

Balls  Jammeain  Pockets. — If  the  two  object-baUs  get  jamsatd. 
either  by  accident  or  design,  in  the  jaws  of  a  comer  pocket,  an  alaost 
interminabte  series  of  cannons  may  be  made  by  a  skilfnl  pbvrr- 
T.  Taylor  made  as  many  as  729  cannons  in  1891.  but  the  Amenc^a 
champion,  Frank  C.  Ives,  in  a  match  with  John  Roberts,  iua^  ca^i'y 
beat  thb  in  1893,  by  making  1267  cannons,  before  be  deliberately 
broke  up  the  baJls.  In  Ives's  case  the  balb,  however,  were  just 
outside  the  jaws,  which  were  skilfully  used  to  keep  the  balls  cW 
together;  but  in  this  game,  which  was  a  compromise  bet  vera 
English  and  American  billbrds,  2i-in.  balb  and  3f-in.  pockets  vnt 
used.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  Billiard  Assocbtion  a  tacit  uadrrattapd> 
ing  was  arrived  at  that  the  position  must  be  bfx>ken  up,  shouU  it 
occur.  A  similar  position  came  into  discredit  in  1907,  in  the  ca««  cf 
the  "cradle-double-kiss"  or  "anchor"  cannon,  where  the  tkiis 
were  not  actually  jammed,  but  so  close  on  each  side  of  a  pocirt 
that  a  long  series  cm  cannons  could  be  made  without  distnrbiits  the 
position — a  stroke  introduced  by  Lovejoy  and  carried  to  aarcaes 
by  him,  T.  Reece  and  others  (see  below). 

The  Quttt  or  Feather  Stroke. — ^Thb  stroke  was  barred  eariy  in  rW 

Eme's  nistory.  It  could  only  be  made  when  the  cue-ball  «a>  :s 
nd  and  the  object-ball  just  outside  that  part  of  the  baoft-'.of 
that  helps  to  form  the  D.  The  cue-ball  was  set  so  close  to  the  obiea- 
ball  as  only  not  to  touch  it,  and  was  then  pushed  very  gentb  inzo 
the  pocket,  grazii^  the  other  so  slightly  as  just  to  shake  it.  sad 
no  more.  A  number  of  similar  strokes  could  thus  be  made  befoic 
the  object-ball  was  out  of  poation. 

A  jeHny  is  a  lo«ng  hazard  into  one  of  the  (generally  top)  pocket» 
when  the  object-ball  b  close  to  the  cushion  along  which  the  pocta 
lies:  it  requires  to  be  played  with  the  side  icquired  to  tnm  the  htii 
into  the  pocket.  Long  jennies  to  the  top  pockets  are  a  di&cJt 
and  pretty  stroke:    short  jennies  are  into  the  middle  pockets. 

iiassi  and  PiotU. — A  massi  b  a  difficult  stroke  made  by  taXyi 
downwairds  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cue-ball,  the  cue  brtoi;  h'-'i 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  table,  and  the  point  not  being  dircctrd 
towards  the  centre  of  the  ball.  It  b  generally  used  to  cfim  a 
cannon  when  the  three  balls  are  more  or  less  in  a  line,  the  cur-ba9 
and  the  object-ball  being  clooe  together.  The  term  mtassf  k  cii«» 
used  irregularly  for  pi^,  made  when  the  object-ball  b  as  ci:« 
to  the  cue-ball  as  the  latter  to  the  cushion,  or  the  third  ball,  or  to 
make  screwing  impossible:  the  cue  is  then  raised  to  an  ai^k  d 
almost  45*  or  50*  and  its  axis  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  coe-bJl. 
BO  that  backward  rotation  b  set  up.  \^gnaux,  the  French  p!a<vcr, 
says,  "  Le  massi  est  mm  ^tgiil."  Massi  is  in  fact  ^tfal  coicbiaed 
with  side. 

The  perfection  of  billbrds  b  to  be  found  in  the  nice  oonbiutica 
of  the  various  strokes,  in  such  fashion  as  to  leave  the  baOs  is  s 
favourabb  position  after  each  individual  hazard  and  canooo;  snd 
this  perfection  can  only  be  attained  by  the  moat  constant  sni 
unremitting  practice,  when  the  cue-ball  b  so  played  that  its  crt^e 
is  aimed  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  object-ball,  the  cnc^ball's  cwt* 
is  diverted  at  what  b  calted  the  "  natural "  or  "  kalf-hoB  **  smck- 
If  the  balls  were  flat  discs  instead  of  spheres  die  edce  of  one  bs3 
would  touch  the  centre  of  the  other.  The  object^bau  b  stnrk  at 
"three-quarter  ball"  or  " quarter-baU **  according  as  the  edge d 


Ihc  pyrainid  u  midc  of  £f mn  ml  m  colound  ballt.  with  llie  •trill- 
ing £iiU  while  ThiiwhiubiliiiRHninaiitsbathplivcn-  Havini 
d«:ld«l  on  tlie  leid.  the  lint  pby«.  pluiiw  hli  bill  in  Ibe  baulk- 

a  ball  in  i  pocket  Dtlogelihewfaitciafclybaekinuibauik.  Should 
tir  tail  to  pocket  m  red  ball,  the  other  player  teei  on  and  atrikei  the 
while  ball  from  the  place  at  which  ii  flopped.  When  ciiher  luccecda 
in  maldfif  a  vinninit  haaard,  he  pbyi  at  any  other  ball  he  ehooict. 
and  continue!  hit  break  till  he  ocavt  to  Bore;  and  »  (he  eame  it 
linued  by  alternate  break*  mitit  the  lafC  nd  ball  ii  pocktled- 

. ; ■..  _i 1  I ...._ .ij,  ,,,1^_  jnJ  , 


HODionly  played  tor  a  atake  upon  t 
te  luni  Dpori  fKh  bill  or  li(e— aa,  lor  in 
.    ThepCayvrariinalilebvpaeketinii 
-■■'ejand  loKaa  I"-  ' ■—  "■" 


■  packet,  niMiiii  ilie  ted  balli.  or  InientioDally  niviog  a  iniis. 
lu  Jiia  aame  Ibe  baulk  11  aa  pRMecIion^  thai  ii  id  aay.  ibe  player 

t^nlfllae.'a*a?i 


eril  lin.  either  wiihiai 


':s'^^ 


«c'^^"o"?'nd'' 
balla  touch,  Ihc  player  prorecda 


linulna  to  playu  lonr  a 

balb  louchiiigeach  Hher.    _.  .    _       ,..  ^._  

with  hia  tame  and  scores  a  point  lor  every  vinninE  haaard^  When 
all  Ike  red  balls  bat  one  an  pockclcd.  h*  who  made  (he  la<t  haaard 
plays  with  the  white  and  his  ^opponent  wiih  the  red:  and  »  on 

ball.     The  Dyiamid  baU>  an  usually  a  link  imalkr  than  ihe  billiard 


iMtut  Pyramidi,  seldom  played,  Is  Ihe  reverse  of  the  last-named 

etrikina  ball,  and  taking  a  ball  From  the  pyramid  iar  every  lo^os 
haiardT  As  in  the  other  game,  the  baulk  is  no  protection.  Another 
variety  ol  pyramids  is  known  as  SMI-tMt,  a  came  at  nrhick  any 
namber  of  pMsons  nay  play.  The  pyramid  ii  lormeil  as  before,  and 
(he  company  ptay  in  roiaiioa.  For  each  winning  haard  the  striker 
TTCeives  from  each  pta^-cr  a  small  stake,  and  (or  each  losing  haiard 
be  pays  a  like  sum,  nil  Ihe  aame  is  concluded,  by  pocketing  the 
white  or  the  lasi  caloured  bair 
PmI,  >  game  which  may  be  played  by  Iwo  or  more  personi, 

certain  ilake  to  fonn  Ihe  pool,  and  at  ilaning  has  Ibrce  chance* 
or  livo.  He  is  then  provided  with  a  coloured  or  niimbcred  baU, 
and  Uk  game  commences  thusr— The  white  ball  is  placid  on  the 
spot  and  the  red  Is  played  at  it  from  Ihe  baulk  semidrclc.  Ii 
the  player  pocket  the  whit*  be  teceivej  the  price  of  a  lile  fnm 
Iht  o»D«  of  the  white;  but  if  he  (ail,  the  neit  pbyer,  the  yellow, 
playi  on  the  red^  and  so  on  alternately  till  all  have  played,  or 
till  a  ball  be  pocketed.  When  a  ball  is  pocketed  the  striker  plays 
on  the  ball  nearcsl  his  own,  and  goes  on  playing  as  king  as  he 

The  order o(  play  is  usually  as  fotlows:— The  white  ball  IS  spotted ; 
red  ptaya  upon  white;  yellow  upon  red;  then  Uue,  bruwa.  green, 

playing  on  apot-wliiie.    The  order  is  similar  for  a  larHer  number. 

The  p]a\-er  leins  a  life  for  every  hall  pockelod.  and  receives  ibe  sum 
agreed  on  (or  each  li(e  fiom  iRe  owoct  of  that  balL  He  J«(s  a  life 
to  Ibe  owner  of  the  ball  he  plays  on  and  mbms;  or  by  making  a 
losing  haeard  after  striking  such  ball;  by  playing  at  the  wronaball. 
by  running  a  coup;  or  b}'  forcing  his  ball  over  the  ublc.     Rules 

baulk  may  be  ntaycrjat  by  the  striker  whose  bill  i>  in  hand.  II 
Ihc  itTiker's  ball  be  angled— that  is.  so  placed  In  Ihe  jaws  oflhc 
pocket  as  not  to  allow  him  to  strike  the  pre\-iou9ly-pbyed  ball — 
he  may  have  all  the  balls  eacept  his  own  and  Ihe  object  ball  removed 
from  the  table  to  allow  him  Id  try  bricote  from  ihe  cushion-'  Income 
clubs  and  public  rooms  an  angled  ball  14  ^■''"■■^'rtlwrartvMlfln  ir.-h 


be  plavs  at  the  ball  nesres 

— -■IheritbelnoroulollBulk. 

of  the  striker's  h.\ll7aod  preventing  him 
reaching  the  object-ball,  must  be  ridovi 


amoved  the  [^yer  must 
Te  player's  bail  happen 


the  krwesi  number  on  Ihe  markJni  board.  Thus  U'  the  loav-r 
number  be  I.  he  stats  i;  if  I.  he  stars  1.  Only  one  stai  isallownl 
in  a  pool;  and  when  there  are  only  Iwo  pUyccs  \rii  in.  do  star  caa 
be  pvichascd.  The  price  of  each  lile  must  be  paid  t^  ibe  ptatn 
loun^  it,  immediately  after  the  stroke  is  made;  and  ihe  slake  « 
pool  B  finally  won  by  liw  niaycr  who  remsios  loogest  In  the  game. 
In  the  event,  however,  of  the  two  players  last  kf  I  in  the  pool  iu^ivg 
aa  equal  number  dI  live^  they  may  either  plsy  Idc  ihe  whole  u  di>  ide 
Ihe  stake.  The  latter,  (he  usual  course.  IS  roUowed  csccpt  wben  the 
conbalaau  agree  te  play  out  the  game.  When  thm  playera  are 
left,  uch  wilh  one  life.,and  Ibe  striker  makes  a  I^■•^  [he  two  remam- 

oT a  Ihird.''°Wbcn?he sirikn £u'iaph^?be°(uy  aak  vkick  b^l i'h^ 
has  to  play  at.  and  if  beina  vrrunily  infomed  be  play  at  the  wr^^fke 
ball,  be  does  not  lose  a  life.  In  clubs  and  public  rooini  it  is  uu.J 
(or  the  marker  IDCall  the  order  and  loiiiion  of  rJay:    "■  Red  uf-  ' 

haod  " ;  and  so  on  till  there  are  only  twe  or  tEree  pbym  Ci  in  ihe 
There  arc  arime  varieties  i^  the  game  which  nerd  brief  mtaiion 

ball,  usually  while  aad  spot-white.  The  white  is  spotted,  aad  the 
other  playa  on  It  (i«  the  baulk  semicircle;  and  tben  each  pls^s 
alternately,  spotlhif  this  ball  after  making  a  haurd.  Foe  cjii-h 
wjiuiiog  haurd  (he  striker  receives  a  life;  lor  each  loaiiic  bsjQid  he 
pays  alife;  and  Ihe  taker  of  Ihe  thm  lives  wins  the  gamr.  No  star 
IS  allowed  in  sinelc  pool.  The  rules  iTgutating  pool  arc  ab^rvrd. 
Nturta-Balt  Pooi  \^  pbyed  by  any  number  of  persDas  with  Ihr 

the  rules  of  pool  are  followed,  except  that  Ihe  baulk  u  a  prDncia-o. 
The  while  is  spotted,  and  ihe  red  pla>'son  it ;  after  that  nch  •Irtt,.r 

EbysupoEi  the  tulf  nearest  the  upper  or  outer  side  ol  Ihe  bauJk-ljr.c. 
ui  if  &e  balls  lie  within  the  baultlioc,  and  the  strikrr'B  hall  he  m 
hand.hemijst  plaj^up  toIhetoprLuhiooiorplacehishaZlon  thexpor. 
If  his  bail  be  not  in  nand.  he  playt  at  the  nearest  ball,  wberever  it 


in  the  black  batL    If  he  pockets  it  he  n 


Pod."    The  black  ball  cannot  I 
Sornctimes  a  pink  bill,  spollcil  or 


e  blacks  and  p 
I  between  Ihe  > 


ly  ban.    TtKci 


ly  ban. 

..  .. llowed  ai.  _—.    . 

•o  (ha(  the  taking  o(  lives  may  be  (requent.  At  the  end  of  the  kah- 
hour  the  marker  announces  at  the  beginulng  of  the  rouad  that  it 
is  the  last  nnind-  White,  who  tost  a  stioke  al  Ihe  begiviiag  br 
being  spoiled,  has  the  last  stroke-  I(  a  P^yer  wisbes  to  enter  [>v 
'  pme  dutiug  lis  progresa  his  ban  is  put  Qo  the  Mliird-spot  iiH  t«4..^ 
white  plays,  and  he  take*  his  first  stroke  at  the  end  of  the  imad 

^neiittr  /tsf.— This  is  a  game  of  many  and  datxnte  rule*.  <• 
principle  it  is  a  combination  of  pyramids  and  pool.  Tlie  whiu  t^l 
isthe  cue-ball  lor  all  players,  'tbepynmid  ha[la.Kt  up  as  in  pi  :i 
mlds.  count  one  point  each,  the  ydcrw  ball  two  poinia.  giKs  tu  : 

Ihe  ctntre.spot,  blue  below  the  apcK  ^11  of  the  c^ramid;  br^B'. 
green  and  yellaw  on  the  iliamelFr  of  the  semicircle,  brwn  «i  ['jr 
middle  spot,  gn^n  on  the  right  comer  spol  at  the  D.  j^lo*  on  t^i 
left.  The  players,  having  decided  Ihe  order  rd  play,  ^coerallr  W 
distributing  the  pool  balls  from  Ihe  basket,  and  paying  in  chccirJer 
of  colours  as  shown  on  the  markini  board,  arc  obliged  to  srr^kz  a 
red  ball  £isl.  If  it  is  pocketed,  the  player  sciim  one  and  a  at 
liberty  to  play  on  any  of  the  colouiTd  naus;  tboogb  in  BOHerlES 
beiscompetledloplay  on  the  yellow.  If  he  pockets  a  cnlowd  hi^ 
he  scores  the  number  of  points  which  that  ball  is  worth,  aad  i^" 
again  on  a  red  ban,  ihecok>iirTdbaU  being  replaced  «i  iis^x*.  ir^ 
so  on ;  but  a  red  ban  must  alirays  be  pocketed  befeie  a  nsosr  valu-* 
ball  can  be  played  at.    When  all  the  red  balls  have  been  imclHr.^ - 

niiul  be  pocketed  in  the  put  order  and  are  not  replaced,    ru 


iSiKti* 


"  it  hii  baU  ■  »  Dlind 

-  -  miH,  but  ioni' 
In  otiien  he  mine 


UMiDiic  ID  hit  the  praper  ball  off  the  ciuhion.  beiai  UabV 
il  peulty  H  to  B  ilali«  he  hiu  >  ball  ol  higher  value.  Ii 
la  It  it  CDuidend  lair  utd  part  of  the  name  to  uHwker  ar 


Iiards  is  played  or 


in  diffeient  pUm  thai 

_n  not  ol  much  value,  owini  to  local  by-lai-, 

Aroona  other  camea  of  rDinor  importance,  beiov  played  in  a  kia 
•enow  apiiit  than  thoK  mentioiied,  an  &^»i  7'osf.  NariU  BaU 
/■hJ,  f>t  PmI  and  Jt^Ofe  Foal.  The  diiectioni  foi  playiOB  the|- 
may  be  fouud  ia  Biiliardi  (QadiaiDioo  Libmy  lejiea)- 

Prauk  and  Amtrican  Biliiarjt. — Frendi  and  America 
a  pockeileu  tablt,  tbe  only  kind  of  table 
e,  ihou^  the  Englidi  table  with  lii  pockets 
D  aiao  occauonauy  lo  be  found  io  America-  Formatchpurpoaca 
the  table  used  meaxures  lo  ft.  by  j  ft.,  but  in  piivate  houiea  and 
clubs  1}  ft.  by  4^  ft.  ia  the  uauai  lia,  while  tablca  fi  ft.  by  4  ft. 
are  not  uncommon.  Tie  balls,  three  in  number  aa  in  Eu^ish 
lulUards,  mcaiure  Irom  il  to  1)  in.,  the  latter  being"  match  " 
aile-  Since  they  are  both  larger  and  heavier  than  the  English 
balli,  the  cuca  are  Bomewhal  heavier  and  tnort  powerful,  so  that 
better  effects  can  be  produced  by  meani  of  "  aide,"  nuisiei,  &c 
Only  cannoni  (called  in  Amerira  "  caronu,"  in  French  (aram- 
itlti)  ate  played,  each  cutmting  one  point. 

Hie  thne-ball  carom  fame. it  the  ncoflnijed  form  of  Amerkaa 

""■'"""  ""      '     '   ia  OD  [he  centre  of  BU  ImaEioii^  hne 

ioally  into  halves;  tbe  red  (for  the  red 
....  jn  the  lanie  line,  hall-way  between  the 
cenire^pol  and  the  end  cuihwns,  the  white  ifiol  bcinj  on  the 
ttrini.line  (eorreqionilins  to  the  En^iih  baulk.line).  The  riihl  lo 
play  lini  is  decided,  aa  in  EngLind,  by  "  itringing."  Hieoppoiicnl't 
while  hall  and  the  iid  ball  being  ipoited.  (he  player  playt  from 

apot  i[  it  hai  been  forced  Dflthc  taUe.  SluuM  red  be  fofeed  ofl  the 
table  and  the  red  spot  be  occupied,  it  is  pieced  on  the  white  spot. 
While  under  similar  conditions  ia  set  on  the  ted  spot.  The  cenlie 
spot  is  only  used  when,  a  ball  having  been  forced  <a  tbe  table,  both 
tpou  are  occupied.  If  a  carom  be  made,  and  the  ball  afterwards 
jumpa  off  the  (able,  it  ia  apotted  and  the  count  allowed.    If  the 

Jlays,  he  foneils  a  point,  anc 

.-     .     ,  -,    .  -   t.  liowever,  touch  his  ball  1 

second  time,  the  oppDOenEhaa  the  option  of  having  the  balls  rvpUceti 
at  eiactly  as  poitible.  or  of  pUying  on  them  a>  ihey  are  kit.  It  i< 
a  foul  ttroke  to  play  with  the  wrong  ball,  but  if  the  offence  is  nol 
delected  before  t  second  ttroln  has  been  made,  the  pLi>'er  nut 

Such  long  runa  of  csronia.  chiefly  "  on  the  rail "  along  the  cwfaian, 
have  been  made  by  profcuional  playcri  (H.  Kerkau.  the  Cermar 

achemet  have  been  dcviied  to  make  the  came  more  diAiculI.    One 


"aEo" 


with  them  eight  compat 
— il.    Only  one,  two  or 


.    Ofth 


Dt.  a<  previously  ar 


obiect'baDt  it  driven  over  a  line.  In  tbe  ipace  left  in  the  middle< 
the  table  any  number  of  earomatuybe  made  without  rettriction. 
In  the  eaae  ol  the  Tiianpaa  BfUf&ii.  line*  an  dnwn  at  the  four 
eomert  Iron  the  second^"  tight "  on  the  iide.«Ila  to  tbe  fint  tight 
on  the  eod.raila.  IbniinE  four  trianglet  wItUn  which  only  a  limited 
number  of  earomi  may  be  made,  unbaa  one  ehiect-ball  *■  least  be 
driven  ouliide  one  <dtlie  lines.  The  A■(ilerBall/MAul•lelede^daed 
(o  checkmate  the  "  anchor  "  ahot.  which  eoniiited  it  letthK  tbe 
ohKCt-ballt  on  tbe  rail,  one  ea  either  aide  of  a  UulE-liK,  and 
dehcately  manlpulalinj  them  so  at  to  make  long  ter"  '  -  - 
each  baU  heingin  a  dilfeienl  compartment,  neither  ha 


^^Jr>£'-i 

in.  by  3,  and  are  drawn  at  the  en 
leraflar'  "  '■  ■■       ' 


d  to  be  drive 


in  the  game- 
In  France  bltiardt  wai  played  eadiuivrly  by  the  ari 
and  tbe  ikher  middle  class  until  the  brtt  part  d  tbe  17th 
when  the  jvivilege  of  keeping  Ihlliard-roomt  war  vmnlpi 
biUarditn  poafiitien,  and  buliarda  became  the 
game  and  remained  BO  nalO  the  ti        "      '   ~' 

f-ominent  French  player  of  bte 
nnch  ijame  became  the  accepts 

<i'\Va" 


Jie  pfindpal  be 

of  Louis  FhiOppe.    The : 


ibeolcte.    It  was  formerly  pla'yed  on  J 

'  '1  a  dark.ied  and  •  liihl.red  ball  ai 
when  played  an  or.'- — ■'-  ■-  - 

'    pocket  table  with 


lUy  ol 
ta^le. 

beiog  identical 


most  popular  being  Cnlfium  Paet.  aa  expanded  form  3Fi/l 
BaU  Pott,  in  iriilcli  the  balls  an  aet  up  aa  io  English  pyramiib, 

Eme  being  won  by  the  player  pocketing  tbe  majority  of  the  Gil 
Us,  each  ball  counting  one  point,  tbe  numbers  being  uied  ofil« 
diitinguid  them,  at  a  p1a)-er  mutt  always  name,  or  "call,"  tbe' 
Ke  intends  to  pocket  and  the  pocket  Into  wbkih  he  will  drive 
The  player  who  "  breaks  "  (pla);s  £rst)  must  send  at  least  two  b 

bi        '  .s.  u  in  that  case  the  aecontf  player  would  have 

gi  ge.     Balli  pocketed  by  chance  10  the  tame  pla) 

w  all  has  been  kgitimalely  put  down  are  count 

si  led  by  accident  are  replaced  on  the  table. 

Fi  :  each  frame  (fifteen  balli)  coMIiluin  a  game. 

C.  ihe  game  ii  fsr  a  Krin  of^pointt,  generally  100, 

1h  h  BEdin  after  each  frame  and  the  player  pocket 

Ih  ig  the  choice  whether  lo  break  or  (ausebisoppopi 

i,i^  ball,  in  Pilteen-Batl  Pool  are  generally  all  of  one  Colo 
usually  led.    In  Pyramid  Foal  tbey  are  psrti-colound  at  wrll 

li  Iron  by  Ihe  player  who.' when  all  Bllcen  balls  have  been  podieti 
has  scored  the  greatest  aggregate  of  the  numbers  on  the  ballt. 
Cjhiuga  Poof  each  frame  conHiIulet  a  flame  and  It  won  by  Ihe  ptaj 
scoring  the  highest  aggregate  of  numbers  on  the  balls,  which  are  1 
up  round  the  cushion  oppotite  the  diamond  bghti,  the  I  bei 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lop  cushion,  opponte  the  playi 
-'Ih  Ihe  odd-numbeied  balli  en  Ihe  player's  left  and  those  wiui  ev 
imbert  on  his  right.  The  arrangemenl  of  Ihe  balla,  howevi 
iries  and  il  not  important,.  Each  player  nutt  strike  Ihe  lowci 
imhi-red  hall  tiMI  !in  Ihe  »hk.  fi^eiiing  Ihe  number  of  poie 
finl  hit  any  other  ball. 


lUplai 
lUplay 


It  ^cit 


-kett  on  that  phy  counl  loi 


which  II 


■-G^liie"' 


2  pdalai  pockeling  the  t-ball  o 

standing  potltlui  counlt  10,  or, 

->■— 'his  occurs.    Olherwite«»~ 

■I  be  leored  exactly^  a 


.,.  , ,  which  number  muiI  be  iCDred  enactly;  a  player  acorii 

more  than  that  number  being  "  burst,"  and  having  to  begin  ovt 
again.  There  are  many  penallict  of  one  ptnnt.  tuch  as  misting  th 
object-ball,  foul  strokes,  forcing  a  ball  or  the  bottle  off  the  ubk 
pockelingone'i  own  ball  and  upsetting  tbe  bottle  wilhout  hillin 
a  ball.  The  game  of  mtl^Four  Is  Mayed  without  a  bollle,  th 
acorbig  being  by  cammt  or  pocketing  the  two  obiecl-balla.  Exacit 
•4  muH  be  tcond  or  tbe  pbyet  it  ''^burai." 

Hith-Law-Jatt-Camt  h  played  with  a  set  of  pyramid  balls  b; 
_.iy  number  of  pUyers.  ihe  order  of  itaninc  being  determiried  b; 
dlitrlbuiing  the  tmalt  balls  from  Ihe  p»il-bolt1e.  The  ij-bsll  i 
High.  Ihe  1  Low.  the  g  Jack,  and  the  highest  aggregate  of  number 
islhegame.eachof  tbeie  four  counting  one  point,  the  game  consist  ii^ 

balls  are  set  up  with  tbe  three  counting  balls  in  the  centre  an 
broken  ai  in  pynmldi,  although  balls  accidentally  falling  int 

times  broken  as  viofently  as' possible.    When  two  or  mote  playd 


STc* '^S^r  11 


r^'x 


which  arc  |diyed  in  aiSae 


Ihiiwiipinlra  iVan^Utkinali  Fnnch  na  iicp  S 

indiHnl7icornpiblJanlrsinlheuikle       tuAca-U  JU 

TliiMMeaimiofBiUu'di(Pini.  i8m),     mnria 

tHjohoThuntcin  [London,  1835]!  KcDtScId  0   B  , 

id39),  iDunded  principAlly  oa  me  foregoipg  wortu  E  U 

BbUrdiHi,il»U>sru.CafHfi00«^(LoDdon.  tS^g    T  me  at 
— ~-^of  diitnnu  wlin  in«tmctiont  (Notlinchan      j 


ThH  older  booJn.  however,  are  largely  9 
BUiliaritiB  M  the  followina:- J-  Robcr 
(London,    ISeB):   W.    Co  ■      ■*-      ■ 

I.  P.  Bo--^-   --   "' 

fTht    Br 


).  p.  Buchniun,  HiHI. 


I,  nimj  DH  ifiHiuru)  virCll  &  Soiu]      If  dl 

;fc-Balla;.Collcoder  Co.    New  Vn  l  ol 

Buiiardi.  Bfldmialoa  Library  (LoniEmaTu)   Lococlt  rm 

(LoOEmiiai);  M.  VIgnaiu.  Le  BJianl  (Pini.  tSSq  rd 
Cady,  BiUlarii  and  Pict  jSpaldini't  Home  L  b  an  ) 

ThaKhw,  C*flm^rnii*.p  Bi&rfi,  CM  onJ  JS™  8 

Forlhow  InttTcslcd  in  Hip  purely  msttiema      Inipr  M 

BtLUHOTOH,  EUZABETH  (i76S?-i8iS)  Bnuihopcn-unger 
«ai  bom  LQ  Londap,  her  fadier  being  a  Genmm  miuician  named 
Weichsel,  and  ber  mother  a  popular  vocalut.  She  wai  tnined 
in  muiic,  and  at  Fourteen  ung  at  a  concert  in  Oxford.  la  i;33 
•he  mairied  Jamej  BLilinglon,  a  double  bass  player  She  had 
k  voice  of  UDUiual  compass,  and  u  Roselta  ui  Lovt  in  t  VtUait 
the  had  a  great  luccesa  at  CovenI  CaideD  in  17S6,  being  engaged 
for  ihe  leaun  at  a  salaiy  of  £1000,  a  Urgt  sum  for  lho>e  days. 
Hei  position  as  a  singer  in  London  was  oow  assured..  In  i;^ 
(he  and  her  husband  went  to  Italy,  and  Mrs  Billiiigton  appeared 
at  Naples  (where  she  was  the  heroine  of  a  new  opera,  Inn  di 
Caslre,  written  for  her  by  F.  Bianchi),  at  Florence,  at  Venice 
and  at  Milan.  Her  husband  died  suddenly  during  the  tour,  and 
in  1709  she  married  a  Frenchtnan  natned  Fcliueut,  whom,  how- 
ever, she  left  in  1801.  Returning  lo  Engbnd  slie  appeared 
alternately  11  Covent  Garden  and  Druiy  Lane,  her  professional 
income  during  1801  (mounting  to  between£io.oooand£i5,ooo. 
Henceforward  she  sang  la  Italian  open  till  Ihe  end  of  iSio, 
when  ill-health  forced  her  10  abandon  her  profession.  In  i3i7 
she  was  reconciled  10  her  husband,  and  went  with  him  ID  live 
near  Venice,  where  she  died  on  the  15th  of  August  1818. 

BlLUroH  (Dutch  Blilang),  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  between  Banka  and  Borneo,  from  wbicb  it  is  separated 
respectively  by  Caspar  and  KarimaU  stnils.     Politically  it  is 

sq.  nu  In  physical  structure  and  in  products  it  resembles 
Banka;  ill  coisii  are  sandy  or  matsby;  in  the  interior  an 
eitremc  elevation  of  1670ft.  isfound.  The  geological  formation 
b  Devonian  and  granitic,  with  bteijles.  The  mean  annual  rain- 
fall i*  heavy,  loi  In  1:6  in.  The  day  tcmpcnturt  varies  from 
eo°log7°Tabr.  Thenighlsare  very  cool.  Like  Banka,  BiUilon 
it  chiefly  noted  for  iit  production  ol  tin,  the  Island  forming  the 


:  of  the  o. 


1  in  this 


There  tre  upwards  of  So  minei,  which  employ  some  7500  work- 
men, and  have  produced  more  than  6500  tons  of  tin  in  ■  year. 
Iron  b  also  worked.  On  the  rocks  along  Ihe  coast  are  found 
tortoises,  Ircping  and  edible  birds'-nesti,  which  are  articles 
o[  export.     The  forests  supply  wood  of  difierent  kinds  for  boat- 


belong  to  two  classes,  the  Oranf  Dojal,  the  abotigiitea.  thcHi^bt 
lo  be  skin  to  the  Batlaa  and  other  branches  of  the  pce-Maii>u 
or  Indonesjaa  nee;  and  the  Orang  Sikah,  people  of  Hala^^n 
stock  who  live  in  boats.  Ttietoasl  is  is  a  tukdiScultof  acccu. 
being  beset  with  rocks  at^d  conl  binks,  snd  the  best  harhour 
is  that  at  the  chief  town  of  Taniong  Pindsn  on  the  west  aaa. 
The  Island  was  formerly  under  the  lullu  of  Patembug,  by 
wh  m  t  wasceded  Co  the  British  in  1811.  As  rio  mention  was 
mad  it  in  the  treaty  between  Ihe  British  and  Dutch  in  iSit. 
th  nncr  at  hnl  refused  to  renounce  their  possrwon,  and  oi^y 
recogmied  the  Dutch  claim  in  1814-  Till  igja  Billitai  wis 
d  pc  dent  on  Banka. 

B  U,  OP  EXCHAHOB.  a  forrr 
d  fined  below,  the  history  of  which,  though  to 
was  y  summed  up  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Codcbnrn  in  ti, 
dgment  in  CDoiBin  v.  BobaTts  (1875),  L.R.  10  Ex.  pp.  mS-jjS. 
Bdl*  eichange  were  probably  invented  by  Floraiiiiie  Jews. 
They  were  well  known  in  EngUnd  in  the  middle  agea.  though 
there  is  no  reported  decision  on  •  bill  of  exchange  before  llie  >  car 
60  Al  first  their  ue  seems  to  have  been  conGaed  10  forei^ 
dls  between  En^ish  and  foreign  merchant*.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  to  domestic  bills  between  traders,  and  finally  to 
bdls  of  all  penoni,  whether  traders  or  not.  But  for  some  time 
after  they  had  come  into  general  employment,  bilb  were  always 
alleged  in  legal  proceedings  lo  be  dnwn  taandmm  luui  a 
ormutHiinem  mercatomm.  The  foundations  of  modem  Ftif'^h 
law  were  laid  by  Lord  Mansfield  with  Ihe  aid  of  juries  of  Loodoo 
merchants.  No  beit^  tribunal  of  commerce  could  have  been 
devised.     Subsequent  judidaJ  decision; 


natiied  ll 


iciples  thus  Uid 


than  bilb  of  exchange,  and  tbe^r 
vahdity  as  negotiable  instrumenls  was  doubtful  until  it  was 
confirmed  by  a  statute  nl  Anne  (i  704}.  Chequcsare  Ihe  CTealiaa 
of  the  modem  system  of  banking. 

Befnre  r883  the  English  law  was  to  be  found  in  17  statutes 
deahng  with  isolated  poinls,.and  about  sOoo  cases  scsEEerrd 
over  some  joo  vtdumes  of  reports.  The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act 
iSSi  codifies  for  the  United  Kingdom  the  [iw  reLiling  to  bills 
of  exchange,  promissory  notes  and  cheques-  One  peculur 
Scottish  rule  is  preserved,  but  in  other  respects  tinifarm  lula 
srelliddownforEngland,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  After ^aniiag 
briefly  at  the  history  of  these  instrumenls,  it  will  probably  tc 
convenient  to  discuss  tbe  subject  in  the  order  followed  by  the 
act,  namely,  first,  to  treat  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  is  the 
original  and  typical  negotiable  instrument,  and  then  to  refcx  10 
the  special  provisions  which  apply  lo  promissory  notes  snJ 
cheques.  Two  salient  duncierislics  distinguish  BetDiijL4e 
instruments  from  other  engagements  to  pay  money.  In  ihe  nrn 
place,  the  assignee  of  »  negotiable  instrument,  to  whom  it  is 
IrMisferred  by  indorsement  or  delivery  according  to  iis  te:»r. 
can  sue  thereon  in  bis  own  name;  and.  secondly,  be  bohb  it 
by  an  independent  title.  If  he  takci  it  in  good  faiih  and  lor 
value,  he  takes  it  free  from  "  all  equities,"  Ihat  is  to  say.  lU 
defects  of  title  or  grounds  of  defence  which  may  have  ittachi-d 
to  it  in  the  hands  of  any  previous  party.  Hiese  durjcteiuiic 
privileges  were  cnnfened  by  Ibe  law  merchant,  irtiich  is  put 
of  the  common  law.  and  are  now  confirmed  by  stainte. 

Difiniliai.—By  {  3  of  the  act  a  bill  of  exchange  is  defined  to 
be  "  an  uncori(ttional  order  in  writing,  addressed  by  one  person 
to  another,  signed  by  the  person  giving  it,  requiring  tbe  piTf>.a 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  psy  on  demand  or  at  a  fixed  or  dcier- 
minahle  future  lime  *  sum  certain  in  money  lo  or  to  Ihe  order 
of  a  specified  person,  or  10  bearer."'  The  person  who  gives  the 
order  is  called  the  drawer.  The  person  thereby  reqoiml  to  piy 
is  called  the  drawee.     If  he  assents  10  the  order,  be  is  then  cslkd 

■  Thisiialio  the  defjnilioa  given  ia  the  Unlied  Slates,  by  |  ii«d 
Ihe  general  act  relating  to  negotiable  instnimeDIs.  pn]wed  by  tb- 

been  adopted  in  ibe  leading  Kales. 


who  bu  given  value.  Secondly,  when  he  ukei  the  bill,  il  muil 
be  regular  on  ibe  (ace  of  it.  Id  ptniculai,  [be  bill  muii  twl  be 
Dverdiw  or  known  lo  be  diibonoured.  An  overdue  bill,  or  a  bill 
wbichbaabeendiihonoured.  iailillntgDIiible,  but  iiiarBtricled 

party  Inim  whom  he  look  il  bad  (f  j6).  Thiidly,  he  muil  Uke 
tbe  bill  honeilly  and  tviihoui  noiin  of  any  drfect  in  ibc  title 
of  [be  tnittftior.— at.  lor  intunn,  llial  tbe  bill  or  acceptance 
had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  or  tbreau  or  lor  an  illegal  con- 
liilentioji.  Il  he  latiifia  these  conditiona  be  obiaina  an  in- 
defeuiblc  title,  and  can  enforce  the  bill  againit  all  caniei 
Ibetcto.    Tht  act  -aubatitutei  tbe  eipreadon  "  holder 


■'  for 


y  tom  bu 

Ihc  advantage  ol  being  poaitii-e  uulead  of  negative.  The 
French  equii^enl  "  tieti  potteut  de  bonne  foi  "  ia  opnnive. 
Forgen',  of  coune.  atandi  on  a  diScKDI  fooling  from  a  nere 
delect  oi  title,  A  forged  aignaiiue.  at  a  general  rule,  la  a  nullity, 
A  pcnon  who  daimi  through  a  iorged  ilgnature  baa  no  lille 
himself,  and  onnot  give  a  title  lo  any  one  elae  (f  14)-  Two 
caccptiona  to  Ihia  general  rule  reqidrc  lo  be  noted.  Firat,  a 
hanker  who  in  the  ordinary  coune  of  buaineia  piyi  a  demand 
diaft  held  under  a  forged  indoncmeat  ia  protected  ({  60). 
Secondly,  if  a  bill  be  iuued  with  nxlerial  blanks  in  it,  any  per. 
ton  in  poaaetaion  of  it  haa  prima  facie  aulbotiiy  to  Hi  Ibem  up, 
and  II  tbe  instniment  when  complete  geu  into  Ibe  handa  of  a 
course  tbe  presumption  becomes  absolute.    As 


n  the  in 


id  indoraers.    They  ai 


il  protected  (I  10). 
J  naa  special  duties  which  he 
is  rights  against  the  drawers 

II  a  bill  is  payable  after  atghl. 
presentment  for  acceptance  is  nctesssty  in  order  to  Gi  the 
naturiiy  of  the  bill.  Accordingly  the  bill  mutt  be  preaCDted 
lot  acceptance  within  a  leuonablc  time.  When  a  bill  is  payable 
on  demand  il  must  be  presented  for  payment  within  a  reasonable 
time.  When  it  Is  payable  at  a  future  time  it  muiI  be  presented 
on  the  day  (hat  ii  is  due.  If  tbe  bill  is  dishonoured  the  holder 
must  notify  promptly  tbe  fact  of  dishonour  to  any  drawer  and 
indoiser  he  wishes  to  charge.  If,  (or  example,  tbe  bolder  only 
gives  notice  of  dishonour  to  the  last  indoner,  be  could  nol  sue 
Ibe  drawer  unlets  tbe  laat  iodotser  ta  aon-e  other  party  liable 
bu  duly  sent  notice  lo  the  drawer.  When  a  foreign  bill  it 
dishonoured  the  boltler  muat  cause  it  to  be  protested  by  a 
noury  public.  The  bill  must  be  noted  br  protest  on  Ihe  day 
ol  iudiihonour.    If  this  be  duly  done,  Ihe  proleal.  U.  tbe  formal 

any  time  as  of  the  date  of  the  noting.  A  dishonoured  inland  bill 
may  be  noted,  and  tbe  holder  can  recover  the  eipenies  of  noting, 
but  no  legalconsequencesatucb  thereto.  In  practice,  however, 
noting  a  usually  accepted  as  showing  that  a  bill  has  been  duly 
presented  and  has  been  dishonoured,  Somelimcs  tbe  drawer 
or  indoner  has  reason  to  eipcct  that  ibe  bill  may  be  dishonoured 
by  Ihe  dmwce.  In  that  cane  he  may  insert  the  name  of  a 
"  referee  in  case  of  need,"  But  whether  he  does  so  or  nol,  when 
■  bill  has  been  duly  noted  for  protnl,  any  person  may,  with 
Ihe  consent  of  tbe  holder,  intervene  for  the  honour  of  any  patiy 
liable  on  the  bill.  If  Ihe  hill  hai  been  dishonoured  by  non- 
acceptance  il  may  be  "  accepted  for  honour  m^a  frilti!," 
If  it  baa  been  disbonoured  by  Don-paymenl  it  may  he  paid 
nfrs  ^slesl.  When  »  bUl  is  thus  paid  snd  the  proper  (ormalilia 
are  complied  with,  tbe  person  who  pays  becomes  invested  with 
the  righu  and  duties  of  tbe  holder  10  far  as  regards  the  party 
lot  whose  hoDOui  he  has  paid  ihe  bill,  and  all  panics  antecedent 
10  him  (11  6s  to  68). 
Diiutarie,— NoTBiiUv  ■  bill  is  discharged  by  payment  in  due 


Canjlul  ef  tjiH.—A  bill  of  eichaage  is  the  ntat  cetioo- 
politan  of  all  ctuitiacis.  It  may  be  drawn  in  one  couDtry, 
payable  in  aaolher,  and  indorsed  on  its  journey  to  its  destinaljoo 
in  two  or  three  more.  The  laws  ol  all  these  countiit*  may  diflet. 
Provision  for  this  conflict  of  laws  is  made  by  |  73,  which  lays 
down  rules  for  determining  by  whal  law  the  rights  a&d  duties 
of  Ihe  various  parlio  tie  to  be  measured  and  regulated.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  these  rula  follow  tbe  maxim  Lecut  npt  «>■■. 
A  man  musl  be  expected  to  know  sod  follow  ibc  law  ol  the  place 
where  be  conducts  bis  business,  but  no  man  cm  be  expected  to 
know  the  laws  of  every  country  through  which  ■  bill  nay  Invel 

often  made  out  in  sets.  The  set  usually  consislt  ol  three  csuilir. 
pana,  each  pari  being  numbered  and  containing  a  rdercncc  id 
tbe  other  pans.    Tbe  whole  set  then  constitutes  one  bilL  and 

if  different  accepted  parts  get  into  the  bands  of  diSerenl  boldrrs, 
be  nuy  be  liable  to  pay  the  bill  twice  (i  ;i).  Foieiga  biUs 
drtulating  through  diBeient  count' 


illof  ei 


demand"  (I  73).    For 


subject  is  peilups  on 
radei  the  system  of  "  □ 

■  !r  pa>-^ 


ibic 


rules  of  law  appijc. 
aDle  to  OLtIs  paySDM  on  oemand  apply  in  ibeir  entirety  c^ivik 
10  cheques,  Bui  ibeie  are  certain  peculiar  rules 
lelstiog  to  the  latter  which  arise  from  the  fan  that  the  rekiioo- 
thip  of  banker  and  customer  subsists  between  Ihe  drawer  sad 
drawee  of  a  cheque.  For  esampte,  when  ■  peisoa  has  an 
account  at  a  bank  he  is,  as  an  inference  of  law,  entilied  10  draw 
on  it  by  means  of  cheques.  A  right  10  overdraw,  can,  ol  cosnc, 
only  srise  from  agreement.  Tbe  drawer  of  a  chetfue  is  not 
absolutely  tlischarged  by  tbe  holder's  omission  t£i  peevcnt  il 
for  payment  within  a  reaaonable  lime.  He  is  only  discharged 
10  the  Client  of  any  actual  damage  he  may  have  suSeicd  through 
Ibe  delay  ({  74].  Apart  from  any  question  of  delay,  a  banker's 
authority  to  pay  his  customer's  cheques  b  dctennined  by 
countermand  of  payment  or  by  notice  of  the  cuslomer's  deilh 
(I  ;5),    Of  recent  yesrs  the  use  of  chequa  hai  cuonnously 


which  all  but  the  smallest  debts  are  discharged.     To  guird 

by  peat,  1  syitem  of  croasing  has  been  devised  whidl  makes 
crooacd  cheques  payable  only  through  certain  rhj^neh  Tbe 
fint  acl  which  gave  legislative  recognition  lo  the  practice  oi 
crossing  was  the  19  and  »  Vict  c.  gs*  That  act  was  aniendni 
in  iSjS,  and  a  cantolidiling  and  amending  an  waa  passed  ia 
1876,  The  act  of  1876  is  now  repealed,  and  its  pisvisions  ire 
re-enscted  with  slight  modihcatiuni  by  [}  76  10  >)  of  the  Bdh 
ofEicbange  Act  1883.  A  cheque  may  be  crossed  either  "  gener- 
ally "  or  "  specially."    A  cheque  ii  crossed  generally  by  drasi-ig 

"  fli  Co."  When  a  cheque  is  creased  generally  it  canisDl  be  pud 
over  tbe  counter.  It  musl  be  presented  for  paymenl  by  i 
banker.  A  cheque  is  crossed  specially  by  adding  the  name 
of  the  banker,  and  then  il  can  only  be  pnsenled  through  that 
particular  banker,  A  cheque,  whether  crossed  generally  « 
specially,  may  further  be  crossed  with  the  worda  "  nci 
negotiable."  A  cheque  crossed  "  not  negotiable "  is  si:Ii 
iranslerahle,  but  Its  negotiable  quality  b  restricted.  It  a 
put  on  pretty  much  tbe  same  footing  as  an  overdue  bilL  TlK 
person  who  takes  it  does  nol  get,  and  cannot  give  a  better  ii'Jt 
than  that  which  Ibe  person  from  whom  he  took  it 


supptemc 


dby  pi 


IS  for  tbe  p 


cction  of  psying  and  collecting  bsukeii  , 

nd  without  negligence.      Suppose  that  a  dtequc  payaUe  ti 

carer,  which  b  cnsscd  generally  and  wjib  ihe  wads  "  wi 


of  other  couDlno.  The  ict  (Ibc  fulJ  ninic  ol  which  u  An  Aci 
decluing  ibc  Rjghta  and  Libcnks  ol  the  Subject,  and  icltlin| 
the  Succeuion  of  the  Crovm),  illei  redtiog  the  unciHut[tu(iou 
prouedinfi  of  Jams  11.,  the  abdicatioD  of  thai  kjng.  the  con 

parliuneDl,d«;]aitd,onthepart  of  the  lords  and  CDmmoni,"fo' 
the  vindicating  and  laiening  their  ancient  right*  ajKl  libenio  "— 
"  III  TIui  the  pnKodcd  power  of  tuipending  o(  l»i  or  ibi 
vt  by  jcDo]  auihoriiy  wiihoui  coosent  of  parliam* 
"■—  -Ke  preieiKM  oo^r  of  diim-n-:—  -">■  i— 

rrciinloliMc.i.ilfcg^^  (jT'thii'ilv 

Dni  and  coim*  <i(  lUie  aalun,  (re  illegal  an 
leyylnc  nuHicy  for  or  lo  iIk  inc  <if  the  cidk  n 
alive,  without  frant  of  piriianieat,  for  long' 
nner  tliaii  Ihe  tame  it  or  fhill  be  iranted.  ii 
'--  right  of  the  aubjccti  to  petition  the  king, 
'"*""■" ''"■^irnich  petitioning  HP  illcgJ 
landing  anny  within  the 


(4)Th 

That  11 


law.  (7}T1uil  Ihe  aulriecii  wliich  are  I 
for  th6r  defence  luiuble  u  Iheir  conditi 
(S)  Tliat  elcclioni  of  membm  ol  paituu 

ment.ouqht  not  tobcimpQK:h«lorgue»tioned  in 
ouiof parlianienl.     tio)  ThatFu:e»ii^tuilaUBKl 


ought  to 


luly  impanel 
il>  for  £i|h  I 


feilures  al  pinicular  ccruns  before  conviciian  are  illccal  and  void. 
(13)  And  that  for  redrcu  of  all  grievancn.  and  for  tne  ameiulins, 
IrcngthEning  and  pieseiving  of  the  lawi,  parliamcDt  ouglil  to  be  held 
--'--  "--■  'hey  do  claim,  demand  aud  iiuiBt  upon  all  and 
19.  ai  ibeir  undoubted  right!  and  liberties." 
ivisions  of  the  art  were  concerned  with  Ihe 
Town  upon  Ihe  pnoce  and  princess  of  Orange, 
n  of  1  11,  which  negatived  Ihe  right  of  dis- 


The  f  urlh 

with 
penulioo  by 

by  bill  or  biUs 


spcnialion  tie  allowed  in  tie  statute  itself  c 
passed  during  the  Ihea  latian  of  pailiamcnl 
it  11  to  DC  nouced  thai  the  Declaration  af  Right  and  the  Bi! 
if  Rights  introduced  no  new  principle  into  the  English  constitu 
ion;  it  wal  merely  a  declarLtion  of  Ihe  law  as  it  stood.  In  lb 
Jnited  Sutes,  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  so  It 
Lpplicable,  have  been  adopled ' 


of  tt 


in  the  SI 


BILL  OF  SALE,  in  iU  original  sense,  a 
ing  personal  properlj'.  and  siill  used  in  conneiion  nith  the  iraiu- 
ferenct  ol  property  in  ships.  The  term  bos  come  10  be  applied 
lo  mortgages  a  well  as  lo  sales,  and  the  expression  "  bill  of 
sole  "  may  now  be  understood  to  signify  generally  a  document 
evidencing  a  sale  or  mortgage  of  personal  chattels,  unaccompanied 
by  an  actual  tiniisfer  of  possession  to  Ihe  purchuei  or  mongagor. 

The  Gut  English  legislation  on  the  subject  was  the  Gills  ol  Sale 
Act  1854,  which,  after  reciting  that  "  frauds  were  ficqucnily 
committed  upon  oeditors  by  secret  bills  of  sale  of  personal 
cbaliels,  whereby  persons  are  enabled  to  keep  up  the  apprarance 
of  being  in  good  dmimstances  and  possessuJ  of  properly,  and 

taking  possouon  of  the  property  of  such  person  10  the  eiclusion 
ol  Ihe  test  of  tbeir  creditors,"  provided  that  all  bills  ol  sale,  aa 
dclincd  in  the  act,  should  be  vmd  against  eiecution  crciliton 
unl^rss  registered.  This  act  was  amended  by  the  Bills  of  Sale 
Act  1866.  These  acta  were  repealed  and  a  new  tci  passed,  the 
Bills  of  Sale  Act  187B,  which,  in  the  main,  followed  the  lines  of 
the  act  of  1854.  The  soipe  of  this  legislation  was  very  mucb 
widened  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  (1S78)  Amendmcnl  Act  1S81, 
Hbicb  was  intended  primarily  "  lo  prtvenl  needy  persona  bdng 
eDirapped  into  sigDing  complicated  document!  which  they  might 
'  Non  oblniur  (BDiwithManding)  mcau  *  licence  from  Ihe  cnwa 
to  do  that  which  could  not  be  lawfully  done  without  it. 


together  with  llu  Bills  of  Sole  Acts  of  i£go  attd  igqi.  whifb 

operation  of  the  principal  acts  instruments  hypothecating, 
charging  or  declaring  trusts  on  imported  goodi,  during  the 
interval  between  their  unloading  from  a  ship  and  their  depouE 
in  a  warehouse,  or  re-shipping. 

Under  the  acts  of  iS;g  and  18S1  bilb  cJ  ale  an  (<  t«a  kind*, 
i.e.  diiofufe  tiffi  af  lalt  (where  chattels  are  sold  abaoliitely  10  1 
purchaser),  and  bilit  of  iott  by  y>ay  ej  taariiy  for  Ike  faymemt 
efmemy.  The  Bills  of  Sale  Act  1878  governs  both  kinds  and  it 
the  only  act  which  applies  to  ahseluU  bills.  BiUs  of  sale  given 
by  way  of  security  for  the  payment  of  izKnicy  on  or  after  the 
1st  of  November  1S81  are  governed  by  the  act  ol  iSSi,  which, 
however,  docs  not  apply  to  absolute  bills.  Section  4  ol  the  ad 
of  iS;8  defines  a  biU  of  sale  as  (0  including  bills  of  sole,  as»CD- 
ments,  transfcis.  declarations  of  trust  without  tiusfer,  rni'cn- 
torics  of  goods  with  receipt  thereto  attached,  or  receipts  for 
purchase  moneys  of  goods  and  other  assunncci  ol  pcnooai 
chattels;  the  term  assurance  has  been  best  ciplaioed  as  a 
document  "  on  which  the  title  of  the  tnnsfaee  of  the  goods 
depends,  either  as  the  actual  transfer  of  the  profxrty,  or  aa 


or  rent  in  on  ordinary 
agreonents;  Q)  any 


ol  any  other  instrument,  by  which         _  .      , 

personal  chaltels,  or  to  any  charge  or  security  thereon,  dull  be 
conferred;  (4)  any  mode  of  disposition  of  trade  machinery  aad 
Bllomnients  and  other  instruments  giving  powers  of  distros 
to  secure  a  debt  or  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  assur- 
ances and  instruments  are  ejpressly  exempt  by  xulutc  from  the 

ments  for  the  benebt  of  creditors,  bills  of  lading  and  dock 
warrants,  and  by  the  act  of  t88i,  debentures  and  debenture 
stock  of  a  company,  Hw  expression  "  personal  ^**"***  "  is 
.  goods,  fumilure  and  other  articles  capabie  of  ca 


of  £  now  paid  10  A.  B,  by  C.  D..  the  nceipt  erf  which  il 
A.  \  hereby  acknowledge*,  he  the  sid  A.  B.  dnih  heieby 
unioC.  D.  hia  eiecuiors.  administrators  aod  aaaifna  all  aad  ■ 
tell  and  things  apecifically  devribe'  -"'  '*'-  — 

by  way  o(  Bccuricy  for  ihe  psyrBe 

I        and  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  %  p 

the  Bid  A.  B- doth  further  agree  and  decnrt  that 
to  the  aid  C.  D.  the  principal  Bum  I ' 
then  due,  by  equal  P!y™< 

Ai^  the  said  A.  S.  d» 
that  he  wiU  {Inn  autrl  Urwtft  li 


Iky  cf 

a  whh  Ihe  afal  C  D. 
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wfttdk  Ike  partiet  imjr  apie  to  for  At  maiiUknana  m  d^easaneo  of^ 
ihe  security).    Provided  always  that  the  chattels  herelnr  aadgned 
■hall  not  be  liable  to  leizure  or  to  be  taken  poMearioo  of  by  the  said 
C.  D.  for  any  cause  other  than  those  specified  in  |  7  of  the  Bills  o( 
Sale  Act  (1878)  Amendment  Act  1883. 
In  witness,  «c 

Signed  and  sealed  by  the  said  A  B.  in  the  |»esenoe  ol  me  E;  F. 
{jBddwilMoss's  nomot  oadress  omA  descripHoM), 

Non-compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the  statute  as  to  form 
renders  a  btU  of  sale  void  even  as  between  the  parties.    The  bill  of 
sale  must  have  annexed  to  it  an  inventory  of  the  chatteb  comprised 
in  it.  and  is  void,  except  as  against  the  grantor,  in  respect  of  any 
personal  chattels  not  specifically  described.    It  must  be  duly  attested 
by  one  or  more  credible  witnesses  (not  necessarily  by  a  solicitor, 
as  in  the  case  of  absolute  bills).    Every  witness  must  ngn  his  name 
and  add  his  address  and  description.    It  must  be  duly  registered 
within  seven  dear  days  after  the  execution  thert(4,  or  if  it  is  executed 
in  any  place  out  of  England  then  within  seven  dear  days  after  the 
time  at  which  it  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post  arrive  in 
England  if  posted  immediatdyafter  the  execution.    It  must  truly 
set  forth  the  consideration.    The  grantor  must  be  the  true  owner 
of  the  goods  described  in  the  scheofule;  as  to  any  personal  chattels 
of  which  he  is  not  the  true  owner,  the  bill  is  void,  except  as  against 
the  grantor.    Every  bill  of  sale  made  or  given  in  consideration  of  any 
sum  under  {ao  is  void.    By  1 7  of  the  act  personal  chatteb  shall  only 
be  liable  to  bie  seized  or  taken  possession  of  in  the  following  cases: — 
(i)  If  the  grantor  make  default  in  payment  of  the  debt  or  In  the 
perforraance  of  any  covenant  or  agreement  contained  in  the  bill  and 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  security;  (a)  if  the  grantor  becomes 
a  bankrupt  or  suffers  the  goods  to  be  distrained  lor  rent,  rates  or 
taxes;  (3;  if  the  grantor  fraudulently  removes  the  goods  from  the 
premises;  (4)  if  Uie  ^ntor  does  not,  without  reasonable  excuse, 
upon  demand  in  writmg  by  the  grantee,  produce  to  him  his  last 
tecdpts  for  rent,  rates  or  taxes;  (5)  if  execution  is  levied  against 
the  goods  of  the  grantor  under  any  judgment.    By  f  13  personal 
chattels  seixed  or  taken  possession  of  under  a  bill  must  not  be  re- 
moved or  sold  until  after  the  expiration  of  five  clear  days  from  the 
date  of  seisure,  and.  if  the  goods  have  been  wron^y  seised,  the 
grantor  may  within  the  five  days  apply  to  the  High  Court  or  a  judge 
in  chambers  for  an  order  to  restrain  the  grantee  from  removing  or 
selling  the  goods.    The  Bilb  of  Sale  Actf  1878  and  1882  do  not  apply 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland.    According  to  Soots  law  no  security  or  charge 
can  be  created  over  moveable  property  without  delivery  of  possession. 
The  Irish  statutes  corre^Mnding  to  the  English  acts  are  the  Bi)b 
of  Sale  (Ireland)  Act  1879  and  the  Amendment  Act  1883. 

The  stamp  duties  payable  on  an  absolute  bill  of  sale  are  2a  6d. 
on  every  £25  secured  up  to  £300;  over  £300,  5s.  on  every  £5a  On 
bills  01  ale  by  way  of  security,  is.  3d7  for  every  £50  up  to  £300 
secured:  over  £300, '2a  fid.  for  every  £iooi  The  fees  payable  on 
filing  a  bill  of  Hue  are,  5s.  where  the  consideration  (induoing  further 
advances)  does  not  exceed  £iop;  above  £100  and  not  exceeding 
£200,  los.;  above  £200,  £1. 

The  various  trade  protection  pApers  always  publish  the  registra- 
tion of  a  bill  of  sale,  and  the  usual  effect  b.  tnoefore,  to  oSestroy 
the  credit  of  any  person  giving  one.  (T*  A  I.) 

BILLROTH.  ALBERT  CHRI8TIAH  THBODOR  (x829-x894)i 
Viennese  surgeon,  was  born  on  the  26th  of  April  1829  at  Bergen, 
on  the  island  of  Rflgen,  his  famfly  being  of  Swedish  origin.  He 
studwd  at  the  universities  of  Grdfswald,  Gfittingen  and  Berlin, 
and  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  iast  in  1852,  started 
on  an  educati<mal  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  the 
medical  schoob  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Paris,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  acted  as  assistant  to  B.  R.  K. 
Langenbeck  from  1853  to  x86o,and  thenacccpted  thcprofcsaoiship 
of  surgery  at  ZOrich.  -  In  1867  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  same 
position  at  Vienna,  'and  m  that  dty  the  Temainder  ot  his  pro- 
fessional life  was  spent  In  1887  he  recdved  the  distinction, 
rardy  bestowed  on  members  of  Ids  profession,  of  a  seat  hi  the 
Austrian  Hemkaus,  He  died  at  Abbaa«,  on  the  Adriatic, 
where  he  had  a  beautiful  villa,  on  the  6th  of  February  1894. 
Billroth  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  his  day. 
His  boldness  as  anoperator  was  only  equalled  by  his  skill  and 
resourcefulness;  no  acddent  or  emergency  couM  disturb  his 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  and  his  ability  to  Invent  or  carry 
out  any  new  procedure  that  might  be  demanded  In  the  particular 
case  with  which  he  was  dealing,  gained  for  him  the  appellation 
of  surgeon  of  great  initiatives."  At  the  same  time  he  was  full 
of  bonsidention  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his  patient, 
and  never  forgot  that  he  had  before  him  a  hunuoi  bdng  to  be 
relieved,  not  a  mere  "  case  "  for  the  display  of  technical  dexterity. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  military  surgery,  and  during  the 
Franoo-Gcnnan  War  vohmteesed  to  serve  la  the  hospiti^  .of 


•Uawnli^m  and  Wdssenburg.  His  efforts  did  much  to  improve 
the  arrangements  for  the  transport  and  treatment  of  the  wounded 
In  war,  and  In  a  famous  speech  on  the  War  Budget  in  1891,  he 
doquently  uiged  the  necessity  for  an  improved  ambulance 
system,  p<Mntlng  out  that  the  use  of  smokeltts  powder  and  the 
greater  precision  of  the  arms  of  modem  warfare  must  tend  to 
Increase  the  number  of  men  wounded,  and  that  therefore  more 
efficient  means  must  be  provided  for  removing  them  from  the 
battlefield.  Possessing  a  dear  and  graceful  style,  he  was  the 
author  of  numerous  papers  and  books  on  medical  subjects;  his 
AUgemeine  cJnntrgische  PaikologU  und  Tkerapie  (1863)  ran 
through  many  editions,  and  was  translated  into  many  languages. 
He  was  of  an  exceedingly  artistic  disposition,  and  in  particular 
was  devoted  to  music  A  good  performer  on  the  pianoforte  and 
violin,  he  was  an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  many 
of  whose  compodtions  were  privatdy  performed  at  his  house 
before  they  were  published.  His  work  on  the  physiology  of 
music  {J^€r  ist  musikalisck  f)  was  published  after  his  death. 

BILMA,  or  Kawaa,  an  oasis  in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara  desert, 
some  60  m.  long  by  10  broad.  The  inhabitants  are  Tibbu  and 
Kanuri...rTlie  name  Bilma  is  properly  confined  to  the  southern 
part  of  this  region,  where  Is  the  chief  settlement,  called  Bilma 
or  Garu.  This  place  is  800  m.  due  S.  of  the  town  of  Tripoli 
and  about  350.  N*  of  the  N.W.  comer  of  Lake  Chad.  In  the 
vidnity  are  a  number  of  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  on  evapora- 
tion yidd  large  quantities  of  very  pure  and  fine  salt,  which  Is 
the  object  of  an  extensive  trade  with  the  countries  of  Central 
Africa.  North  of  Bilma  Is  the  town  of  Dirki,  said  to  date  from 
the  nth  century;  Near  Bilma  is  a  small  circular  oasb,  kept 
green  by  a  fine  spring,  but  immediately  to  the  south  begins  the 
most  dreary  part  of  the  Saharan  desert,  over  which  the  caravans 
travd  for  fifteen  days  without  discovering  the  slightest  trace  of 
vegetable  life.  Gustav  Nachtigal,  who  visited  Bilma  in  1870, 
records  that  the  temperature  during  the  day  rardy  sank  below 
1x3"  Fahr.  By  the  Anglo-French  Dcdaration  of  the  21st  of 
March  1899  Bjlma  was  included  in  the  French  q>here  of  influence 
in  West  Africa.  Turkey  claimed  the  oasis  as  put  of  the  hinter- 
land of  Tripoli  and  garrisoned  Bilma  in  1902.  In  1906,  however, 
a  French  force  from  Zinder  occupied  the  town,  no  opposition 
being  offered  by  the  Ottoman  authorities.  In  1907  the  oasis  and 
surrounding  district  was  created  a  drde  of  the  Military  Territory 
of  the  Niger  (see  Sasasa). 

BILNBY,  THOMAS  (d.  1531),  English  martyr,  was  bora  at  or 
near  Norwich.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but 
at  all  events  it  was  not  before  r495.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  graduating  LL.B.  and  taking  holy  orders  in 
15x9.  Finding  no  satisfaction  in  the  mechanioil  system  of  the 
schoolmen,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  published  by  Erasmus  In  X516.  "  Inmiediatdy," 
he  records,  "  I  fdt  a  nuuvelloiis  comfort  and  quietness."  The 
Scriptures  now  became  his  chief  study,  and  his  influence  led 
other  young  Cambridge  men  to  think  along  the  same  lines. 
Among  his  friends  were  Matthew  Parker,  the  future  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Hugh  Latimer.  Latimer,  previously  a 
strenuous  conservative,  was  .completdy  won  over,  and  a  warm 
friendship  sprang  up  between  him  and  Bilney.  "  By  his  con- 
fession," said  Latimer,  "  I  learned  more  than  In  twenty  years 
before."  In  1525  Bilsiey  obtained  a  licence  to  preach  through- 
out the  diocese  of  Ely.  He  denounced  saint  and  relic  worship, 
together  with  pilgr'mages  to  Walsingham  and  Canterbury,  and 
rdused  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  saints.  The  diocesan 
authorities  raised  no  objection;  for,  despite  his  reforming  views 
In  these  directions,  he  was  to  the  last  perfectly  orthodox  on 
the  power  of  the  pope,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  and  the  authority  of  the  church.  But 
Wolsey  took  a  different  view.  In  1526  he  appears  to  have 
summoned  Bilney  bdore  him.  On  his  taking  an  oath  that  he 
did  not  hold  and  would  not  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  Luther» 
Bilney  was  dismissed.  But  In  the  following  year  serious  objection 
was  taken  to  a  series  of  sermons  preached  by  him  In  axui  near 
London,  and  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
bdoie  Wolaqr,  Warham,  archbishop  of  Cantexbtury, 


Allci. being  kept  lor  man  than  i  year  in  the  Tower,  be  wu 
ideated  in  ij>9,  *ad  went  bull  u  Carabiidge,  Hen  he  iras 
overcome  inih  nraoat  lot  hii  apcntuy,  uid  attei  tiro  yt*n 
determined  to  preacb  igain  what  he  bad  beld  to  be  tbe  tnitli. 
The  cbuTche»  being  no  ]ooga  open  to  him.  he  preached  openly 
in  the  Beldt,  finally  anivin^  in  Noiwidi,  nhere  ilie  bithop, 
Richard  Nil,  caused  him  to  be  anetted.  Aitido  were  draim 
up  againtt  Um  by  Convoation,  be  wm  tried,  degraded  fiom 
bh  orden  and  handed  over  to  the  dvil  auiboritiei  lo  be  burned. 
Tlie  sentence  ms  carried  out  in  London  on  the  igth  of  Auguit 
1S3T^  Apaiiiamentaryinquirycraa tlircatencdintolhiacajejnot 
because  parliament  approved  of  Bilney'j  doctrine  but  because  it 
vas  alfeged  tliat  BUney's  ciccution  hid  beenobtamedby  theecdf- 
aiaatica  without  the  proper  authoruation  by  the  state.  In  1534 
BisJwp  Nix  was  condemned  on  this  clur^  to  (Ik  confiscation  of 
his  property.  Tbe  significance  ol  Bilney's  Hecution  lies  in  tbe 
fact  that  on  essential  paints  he  was  an  ottbodoi  Koman  Catholic. 

See  UUtri  and  Papm  af  Bnirj  VIII.  vols,  iv.-v.:  Foxe'i  AOi 
cud  MonmmtiUi;  Cairdoer'i  ulucry  tf  lit  CMardi:  Pallard'i 
Hairy  VIII.    '  (A.  F.  P.) 

BILOZI.  a  city  of  Hinison  county,  Mislisippi,  U.S.A.,  b 
tbe  south  pari  of  the  state,  on  Biloii  Bay,  a  branch  of  the 
Uississippi  Sound,  which  is  a  part  of  tbe  CuU  of  Meiico.  By 
ran  it  is  So  m.  N.E.  of  New  Oclcans  and  61  m.  S.E.  of  Mobile, 
Alabama.  Fi^.  (iSSo)  rs4o:  (i8»o)  jimI  Uv)  (<h9  be- 
ing negroes  and  4iS  f orsign  bora] ;  (i9"o)  19*8.  The  city 
is  served  by  a  braoch  oi  the  I«ui>ville  &  Nashville  railway, 
and  by  as  electric  railway  eitendhig  to  Bay  St  Louts,  through 
Gulfport  (pop.,  rgeo.  1060;  iqio,  6336),  13  ta.  S.W.,  the  port  of 
entry  of  the  Pearl  River  customs  district,  wiiose  exports,  chie£y 
limlxr,  lumber,  Uavil  stores  and  charcoal,  were  valued  at 
t8,]gi,iTl  in  rooT'  Biloll  is  both  a  summer  and  a  winter  resort, 
paiticukiiy  for  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  apd  has 
a  fine  beach,  eiteoding  for  about  ri  m.  around  its  peninsula, 
and  bordered  by  an  automobile  drive;  along  the  beach  an  some 
attractive  residences,  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  several 
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of  oysters,  shrimp,  fish,  figs  and  vegetables,  and  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  and  dour.  A  beautlEul  thin  faience  with  remarkable 
metallic  glaies  is  made  here.  The  municipality  owns  the  Hater- 
works,  the  water  being  obtained  from  artesian  wells,  Pierre 
[e  Moync  d'lbervUle  (i66r-r7o6)  in  i6gg  built  Fort  Maurepu 
across  the  bay  from  the  present  dly;  and  the  ietlleraent  there, 
called  Biloii  after  the  Biloii  Indians,  waa  tbe  fint  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  French  in  this  region.    In  1701  this  post,  known 

removed  lo  the  Mobile  river.  In  lyri  a  settlement  was  nude 
on  the  present  site,  being  the  first  permanent  ietlleraent  within 
what  Is  now  the  slate  of  Mississippi  Many  of  (he  early  settlers 
were  French  Canadians,  who  oune  down  the  Missiraifipi  to  Join 
the  new  colony.  Biloii  wa*  again  ibc  capita]  from  i7rg  until 
1711.  Itmsincorpotatcdasavillagein  rS;i,andwasdiar(ered 
asadtyinrSge. 

BUnOH,  a  market  town  of  Staffordshire,  England,  1)  m. 
S.E.  of  Wdveibainploa  and  im  N.W.  of  London,  in  the  Block 
Country.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (rgor)  14,034.  It  is  served 
by  tbe  Great  Western  railway,  and  by  the  London  &  North- 
western at  Ettingshall  Road  station.  In  the  vidnity  are  very 
productive  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone,  as  well  as  sand  of  fine 
quality  for  casting,  and  grinding-stones  for  cutlers.  Bilston 
contains  numerous  fumacei,  forget,  rolling  and  slitting  mills 
for  the  preparation  o(  iron,  and  a  great  variety  o(  faclorics 
for  japanned  and  painted  goods,  brass-work  and  heavy  iron 
goods.  Though  retaining  no  relia  of  antiquity,  the  town  is 
very  andent,  appearing  in  Domoday.  The  parish  church  of 
St  lAmaid,  dating  a*  it  stands  mainly  from  r8]7,  is  on  the  site 
of  a  building  of  the  I3tb  century.  BUsion  suHered  severely 
from  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  iSji.  The  town  is  within  the 
pnrliamentary  botough  of  Wolverhampton. 


naluraiist  Johann  Fnedrich  Blumenbadi  to  djaongnish  tbe 
order  of  man  from.Quadrumarw  or  other  mammals.  The  term 
was  popularized  by  Cuvier,  and  the  majority  of  wiiCen  loOiml 
him  in  its  adoption.  In  iSOj,  however,  Huiler  in  hit  Jfn'i 
Plaa  IK  Ifalurr  dcmonstntcd  that  tlie  higher  apes  might  faiilr 
be  included  in  Bimana.  Again  and  again  il  bos  beeo  proved  ihii 
tbe  human  great  toe  can  be  by  constant  practice  used  as  a  tbunb , 
artisis  eilit  wbo  have  painted  tictuio  sra^ug  the  brush  wits 
their  toes,  and  violinists  have  been  known  Id  play  Ibdr  instru- 
ments In  the  same  manner.  Among  m^y  savagv  races  there  ii 
developed  a  remarkal^  power  of  fool-grasp,  which  in  a  lesser 
degree  Is  often  so  noticeable  among  sailors.  Haeckd  cslb  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tfut  a  tuby  can  hold  a  qioon  with  the  big.Ioe  as 
with  a  thumb.    Man,  in  a  word,  is  potentially  quadnuUDoqs- 

BIKBTALLISII.  The  very  gcacia]  employiiient  of  both  gsM 
and  silver  for  currency  purposes  (see  Money)  has  given  rix  la 
serious  practical  difficulties  which  have  in  torn  kd  to  km 
theoretical  discussion  as  to  tbe  proper  temedies  to  be  emplojid 
Though  every  airangement  under  which  two  melab  form  ihe 
money  of  a  region  may  be  described  as  "  bimetallism,''  ihs 
if  ten  happens  In  eo 
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ciiils  wherever  (no  metals  dnrulate  together,  bol  ha>e  Ihcs 
relative  values  dctctinined,  not  by  law,  but  by  "the  hiKLcj 
ol  Ihe  market."  Further,  (he  iovEalOf  of  the  term— H.  CernDsiii 
in  1B60 — regarded  il  as  properly  ai^ilkaUe  to  an  intematiaul 
arrangement  by  which  a  number  of  states  agree  (o  ado^  Ihr 
same  ratio,  rattier  than  to  tbe  use  of  (be  iwd  metals  by  a  >^agk 
country,  which  may  be  described  as  national  bimetalbsm.  InTd- 
natioiud  bimetallism  is  at  all  events  tbe  form  which  has  attnclfd 

Regarded  from  the  historical  point  of  view  it  appears  that  the 
failure  of  separate  counlriei  to  maintain  tbe  two  oetab  id 
circulation  was  the  cause  which  produced  (be  idea  of  bimetolli^n 
as  an  iniemalional  system.  We  find  first  tbe  upbolderi  al  1 
national  double  standard,  as  in  Frincx  and  the  United  Sutiv 
and  these  are  followed  by  the  advocates  of  buDetaHiam  set  Lp 
by  a  combination  of  countrio.  The  theoteticat  cooaidaali^-o 
which  underlie  (he  controversy  between  the  lUHxjtius  and  tis 

article  Money,  as  does  also  the  earlier  history  of  tbe  do^^tf 
standard.  The  drcumstancea  that  have  led  totheproomintcet: 
and  the  prxndpal  events  that  have  rbirkeJ 


:  of  them. 


m  the  subject  o< 


In  the  earlier  years  of  (he  rgth  ce 
disturbances  that  resulted  from  the  Revolutiaaary  wars  hiil 
ceased,  we  find  France  {1803)  and  the  United  States  (17^1)  wtib 
the  double  standard  legally  established.  EngtarKl.  oa  t^  othE 
hand,  hod  in  rSi6  accepted  by  law  the  gold  starwlard,  wbkh  kai 


1  (1848)  . 


I  by 


therefore  expelled  m 
Between  1848  ar  ' 


itralia  (1851)  brought  about  ibi 
I  b  France,  and  tbe  amtiniiu^ 
aicy  metal  in  (he  TJnited  St*!*. 
It  naabeen  somertatover-iatedCi :  16'. 
.tio  adopted  in  France  Cr:i5|),aad  bad 
of  the  silver  previously  in  arcolaDC^ 


rS6o  V      _ 
rhile  in  equivalent  aj 
prindpalty  to  the  East. 

At  this  time  the  wd^t  ol  ecot 
very  deddedly  in  favour  ol  the  sin^  gold  staikdanl  «■  the  be 
system.  In  iSdj  the  Latbi  Union  waseitabbs^d,  in  wUch  (r 
French  currcscy  system  was  adopted  aiu)  was  loOowed  by  -— 


S.S.E.  of  Manila.  Fop.  (i«o])  9163.  The  Iowa  i>  >um>unded 
by  an  eitcnsive  and  ulremdy  ferlik  pUia  wbicli  produoe*  vwy 
large  quan  tiUei  of  licc  a>  well  u  a  giat  variety  of  tropical  IralU, 
and  a  ready  maike  t  for  Ihoe  producu  i)  found  in  Manila  whiUm 
Ihey  are  nUpped  by  boat.     Tbe  language  b  Tagalog. 

BIHART  STSTEH,  in  aitrowmy,  a  lyttcm  compOKd  of  two 
■tan  Rvolving  around  each  other  under  (be  inSuenrc  of  Ihdr 
mulual  altncUon.  A  distinction  »a>  formerly  made  between 
double  itan  of  which  the  componenti  weie  in  tevoluiion  around 
each  other,  and  thoK  in  which  no  (cU  live  motion  waaobMrved; 
but  it  is  nov  Dmaidcred  that  ill  double  Stan  muit  really  be 

BfKCHOIS,  EOIDinS  (d.  1460),  an  ttily  isth-centuiy  musical 
composer  evidently  named  aflei  his  bIrtbpUce,  fijnche.  near 
Msns.     He  wai  esteemed  by  contempoiary  and  later  Uwoiisls 

as  second  only  to  Dunstable  and  Dufay. 

BIHOBX  (anc.  ViiKiim  or  fiinfiiim),  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-DarmiudI,  ij  m,  N.W.  fism  Maim, 
onthemain  line  to  Cologne.  Fop.  [1901)9950.  Iliiajliiatedon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  oppotiic  RUdeahdm,  at  the  ain£uence 
of  the  Kahe  (or  Naval ,  which  ii  crtrsscd  near  its  mouth  by  a  stone 
bridge,  attributed  to  Dcusus,  and  certainly  of  Roman  origin,  and 
an  iron  railway  bridge.  On  a  heighi  Immediauly  to  the  uuita- 
east  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Klcqip,  on  the  site  of  a  f  orliess  founded 
by  Drusus,  and  higher  still  the  nlchiated  chapel  of  St  Koch 
(rebuilt  in  1S9S  after  a  fire),  where  thousands  of  pilgrims  gather 
on  the  £ial  Sunday  after  the  T6tb  of  August.     Apart  from  its 

the  town  itself  presents  but  few  attractions.  There  are  a 
Protestant  and  tbiee  Roman  Catholic  churches,  among  tbe  tatter 
tbe  parish  church  nith  a  cryptdaiing  from  the  nth  century,  and 

grain  and  cattle,  and,  new  quays  and  a  harbour  having  been 
recently  constructed,  does  an  eiiensive  transit  trade  in  coal  and 
iron.  A  short  way  down  the  Rhine  is  the  Bingerloch,  a  famous 
whirlpool,  while  about  halfway  between  it  and  the  town  rises  on 
*  roch  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  U/tuiHurm  (derived  from 
Muioii,  cannon),  in  which,  according  to  legend.  Archbishop 
Ualto  II.  of  Main*  was  in  969  eaten  by  mice  (the  legend  being 
doubtless  due  to  the  erroneous  derivation  from  Mlmt,  mice). 
Another  legend  states  that  tbe  Nibelung  treasure  is  hidden  heie- 
abonti  ■      ■     "" 


BlNaEHBSUcK,  a 

■11-Coblenj 


KHa 


vn  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussij 
ce  of  the  Nahe  and  the  Rhine,  lying . 
e  jtmctiou  of  tbe  main  lines  of  raili 
ti.     It  haa  an  eilea 


BINDHAM,  JOSEPH  (i66£~i7>3),  English  scbolai  and  divine, 
was  bom  at  Waliefidd  in  Yorkshire  In  September  166S.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  madi 
fellow  in  1689  and  tutor  in  1591.  A  lermon  pteached  by  him 
from  the  univeisily  pulpit,  St  Mary's,  on  Che  meaning  of  the 
terms"  Person  "and"  Substance  " in  the  Fathen,  biought  upon 
bim  a  most  unjust  accusation  of  heresy.  He  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  fellowship  and  leave  the  univeisily;  but  he  was 
immediately  presented  by  T>t  John  Radcliffe  to  the  rectory  of 
Heodboumworthy,  neat  Winchester  (169s)-  In  this  country 
reliteraent  he  began  his  laborious  and  valuable  work  entitled 
Orifiiui  Ecilaiailkat,  or  Antiquities  of  tbe  Christian  Church, 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1}dS  and  the  tenth  and 
last  in  i;ii.     His  design,  learnedly,  eihaustively  and  imparlially 


luities  of  the  Christian  Church 
ind  Roman  and  Jewish  aniiq 
:ustonis,  usages  and  practices  0: 
leads,  whereby  the  reader  may 
icular  usage  or  custom  of  Chri 
Notwithstanding  his  learning  1 


nethodical  ac 


I  of  the  ai 


Binghamton  i 


iicturesquely  ■ 


He  died  on  tbe  17th  of  August  1713. 

BUiaHAMTON,  a  dty  and  the  coimty^cal  of  BraoDe 
county,  New  York,  U.SA,intheM>uthpBrto<tbealale.aB  both 

of  the  Chenango  river.  Pop.  (iftSo)  17J17;  (iSgo)  js.ooj; 
(i90o)]9,647,of »bom4J7Jwereforeign-bom;  (1910).  4A.M5. 
It  is  an  important  railway  cinlie,  being  served  by  the  IMaware 
k  Hudson,  the  Erie,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Wesl- 
1;  and  an  extensive  system  d  dectrk  mi- 
its  It  with  the  suburbs  and  nei^boiuing  towns, 
situated  arul  has  a  munbec  of 
Sum  Part  at  lao  acres 
and  Ely  Park  of  IJ4  acrea.  Among  tbe  principal  buildings  are 
1k  dty  ball,  the  court-house,  tbe  post-office,  the  Binghamion 
ity  hospital.  Stone  apera-hoiisc.  the  Carnegie  Eibraiy  (190*). 
!ie  central  high  school,  ai^  a  state  amuury.  BLn^umLCB  has 
Iso  some  fine  DGi<e  building  Among  the  dty  s  ^^'-r***^*'' 
nd  chariUble  insdtutians  an  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  school  (lor 
girls),  St  Joseph's  academy,  St  Mary's  home  for  orpfavB,  the 
Susqueharma  Valley  orphan  asylum,  and  a  state  ho^lal  for 
tbe  imane-  Binghamton  is  a  manufacturing  centre  of  coosuier- 
ableimpotumce,  ranking  twelfthin  the  sute  in  1905  in  ibevahie 
f  products,  tij,90740j,  which  was  an  inofase  oi 
a  tbe  v^ue  of  the  factory  products  in  1900;  among 
uturca  arc  tobacco,  dgais,  chewing  tobac,:o  and  hiu£ 

1905.  I'lSjai"'?).  patent  medicines  (value  in  loot. 

ti, 13^.198),  Sour  and  grist  mill  products  ((1,089,91 
clothing  {(633,835),  and,  of  less  unportancc,  cosun 
computing  scale*  and  time  recorder*,  chemicals,  distilWI  Bquor, 
beer,  fire-alarm  apparatus,  ovenlli,  agticultsEal  implfmentv 
ragons,  electrical  apparatus,  'refined  od.  sheet  nbetal,  paper 
ags  and  envelopes,  tacks  and  nails,  window  gia^  glass-wue, 
clocks,  whips  and  furniture  (especially  Morris  chairs).  In  tbe 
village  of  Lcsterahire  (pop.  in  1910,  3773;  iiKorporated  in  1S9;?. 

and  shoe  factories.  The  munidpahty  owib  and  opeiares  the 
water-woiks.  When  Binghamton  was  first  settled,  about  i;S;, 
it  was  known  as  Chenango  Point.  Its  site  wasoriginallyiikclDded 
in  the  so-called  "  Bingham  Patent,"  a  tract  on  both  sides  <J  the 
Susquehanna  river  owned  by  William  Bingham  (1751-1804),  a 
Philadelphia  merehtnl.  who  was  a  member  of  the  Contiaeetal 
Congresain  i787-i7SSandof  the  United  Sutes  Senate  in  1795- 
i£oi,  being  prcaident  prff  tempore  of  tbe  Senate  from  th«  i6ih 
□f  February  In  the  3rd  of  March  1797.  In  tSoo  a  vilUge  wis 
laid  out  by  an  agent  of  Mr  Bingbam.and  was  named  Binglw- 
lon.  In  1834  it  was  incorporated  as  a  viUace.  and  is  1M7  was 
chartered  as  a  dry. 

BlHaLBT,  a  market  town  in  the  Otley  parliamentary  diviuB 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Engbnd.  on'  the  Aiic,  s|  ■- 
N.W.  of  Bradford,  on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  o(  orbui 
district  (1901}  18,149,  "Fhe  church  of  AU  Saint*  i*  ^ood  Per- 
pendicular, though  conaiderably  restored.  Tbe  Ut^  iuioatjul 
population  is  engaged  prindpally  in  the  worsted  aiid  cottoa 
manufacture.  The  neif^bourhood  is  populoui.  but  the  tkaiani 
beauty  of  the  Aire  valley  is  not  greatly  impaired. 

BINIOD,  or  BicNOU.  a  ipedes  of  csncmioc  at  bacpipe.  sti3 
inusest  tbe  present  day  in  Brittany.  The  biniou  is  a  prbnilin 
kind  of  bagpipe  consisting  of  a  leather  bag  inflated  by  i»«*ia  of 
a  short  valved  insufflation  tube  or  blowpipe,  a  chaunter  wilt 
conical  bore  tumished  with  a  double  reed  concealed  within  iW 
stock  or  socket  (see  B*c-KTi),  and  seven  boles,  tbe  han  beiic 
duplicated  to   accommodate  left-  and  light-handed  playen. 

T\k  tctic  of  the  bioiou  is  u 


I  Sec  Vklor  Mahaion.  Ciu4>tH  iiia^.  voL  a.  (GWwi.  il 
p.  !i3.  No.  iii«;  and  Captlin  C.  R.  Day.  Datrift^t    ~ 
g/  llusital  /umnuiUi  (LoDdon,  1)91},  p.  £1.  No.  i  jj. 


r.  Datrift^r  CaafHH 


our  eya  u 

the  imiga,  ncoane  nujt  be  had  to  blnncuUr  mkroKOpci  ■od 

nugnj/yiiig  gliua. 

iic  coiutnictioD  of  binoculu  inHrumentt  data  back  over 
Bcvcnl  ccDtuiiea,  and  haa  dow  been  braught  to  gnmt  peifection. 
Tbe  lubject  of  Ihdi  theoiy  and  liiitory  bu  been  eikauitively 
tnated  by  U.  voD  Sohr,  Dii  NiulmlaFin  ItukvmnU  (Bchin, 
190;),  tbe  finl  pubUcatioo  to  pracDt  a  complclc  account  of 

Amcufrv  iHtbwmmliftr  Obartatitn  mdy. — 71k  finl  binocular 
(elocopc,  coD^ulng  ol  two  IcIcKopei  placed  tide  by  tide,  wu 
j^^„^_  coniinictedin  lUoSbyJobannLipperhey.tbeinvenlor 
ol  the  ordiiury  or  Dutch  leleicopc.  The  subject  h9 
next  taken  up  by  ihc  monki,  Tbe  Capucbin  Antoniug  Maria 
Schyritui  (Schyrl)  de  Rheita  (ijqT-iMo)  dwribed  ia  1645  the 
conatniction  of  double  termiri^  telctcopo.  Greater  luccoi 
attended  (be  eSon*  o(  tbe  Caputbin 
Chtrubin  d'Orliant,  iibo  Souiiibed 


Tbe  re-invenlion  of  Ibe  Dutch 

binocular  teieicope  apparently  datca 

Iron  1813,  and  is  10  be  luigned  10 

the  VienneH  optidan»  Johann  Fiicd- 

tkh  Voigtltnder  (1779-1SS9);    but 

'it  of  having  plaud  Ih«e 

p.,    .  inBtnunents  on  tbe  market  probably 

belong,  to  ].  P.  Leniire  in  Patii, 

I,  In   iS>5,  loot  out  a  French  patent  for  an  imptove- 

it  of  Ihe  Dulch  double  leleKope.    Lcmlire'i  initrumenli 

e  faralihed  vith  ■  common  focuiing  arrangement,  and 

0  tbe  Inter-pupillaiy   "  ' 


Tbe  devdopment  of  tbu  lutrument  wtt  itnditd  by  opiiciaru 
for  the  remainder  ol  tbe  tasi  hall  of  the  igth  ceniuiyi 
the  lut  iopiovemeat  apparently  ***  made  by  P.  G.  Bardou 
Id  i85«,  aitd  Igr  U.  Hdmholtt  la  1S57  ■hen  he  described 
Ibe  lekMeteoKope  (fig,  3)  witfa  tdeecopic  magnification.  By 
otiUriDg  the  telocope  nitb  priam-inveoion,  deviied  in  iSji 
by  IgUlIo  Pono  (1795-1875),  A.  A.  Bonlangcr  niccteded  in 
producing  a  binocular  df  an  entirely  aeir  type  in  iSjg  (Gg.  ]}■ 
But  be  overlooked  (he  pouibility  of  Inoeaung  the  distance 
belveea  ibe  objectlvei:  Camille  Nacbet  Intioduced  thi)  Im- 
proventnt  la  iS;s,  but  hii  insirumenti  did  not  meet  vitb  much 
popularity.    Tbii  wai  probably  due  to  tbe  fact  that,  at  thli  lime, 


Hebn- 


Jecllves  (Gg.  4I,  and 

in    tbe    lelesIcieoKope    (fig.    j), 

or  relief  telescope,  in 

nearly    approadung 

holti'*  proposal. 

The  fir»t  biooculir 
was  invented  by  the  previoiuly 
^^  mentioned  Fatbei 
,m,  Chfrubin,  *boM  in- 
consisted    ol 


ently  gave 


;  lyile] 


I,  and  c 


LotaUy 
mipresBion    ol    depth,    i.t-    de- 
pressioni  ^>peared  aa  elevations, 

say  after  Charles  Wbealslone. 
it  pnsented  a  pseudoscopic  im- 
presaion;   this   quality,   however,' 


microecopists  al  Ihe  time.  The 
inslruiaeat  subsequently  fell  Into 
complete  neglect  for  nearly  tiro 
revived  in 


by  Charles  WheaUK 

grcal  paper  "On  Binocular  Vision,' 


suted  that  be  iai  prcviot: 
tbe  PUi.  Tram,  for  1^ 

DUie  eyed  ill) 


Statei.    In 

J.    L.    Riddell    <i«o7-iM7)  di 
vised    bis    binocular 
which  contained  the 
WheatstOTie'i 
H.  Wenham, 

did  not  at  finL  succeed  in  avoid- 
ing tbe  pseudoscopic  eflecl,  but, 
by  Ibe  application  ol  re/rof/jitg 
dividing  prisms,  be  subsequently 
arrived  at  orthoscopic  rcpresenta- 

velopment  of  the  diS. 

metboda     for     produdag 

pbologiapbic      itoeogtami;    Ibis  ^ 

was  effected  in  the  first  case  by  Flo.  *. 

pladng   a   diaphragm    over   one   half   of   the    ob|ective  ic: 

each  eiposuR,  and  In  tbe  second  case  by  a  initible  &tk::-ic 

of  the  illumiiutiag  pencil  <fig.  6).    Of  greater  beocfit,  ba>- 

hil  invention  ol  rtfalmi  dividing  piiims  (fie,  7).  C^ie 
eipetimenta,  begun  by  Powell  and  Lealand.  and  devrl^i 
vith  greater  skill  by  Wenbao 
"       '       ■ '  "    "'  identical  ii 


o  the  construction  of  a 
Of  tbe  other* 

'  1  The  first  part  appeared  in 


i 


The  biaomUl  liiforem  wu  Uiui  iliKOvered  u  a  devdopnwnt 
of  John  WiUii'a  fnvntigationj  is  tbc  mtihixl  of  iitUrfalatum. 
NcnlongiS'enoproof,  inditwajiaUie  An  CimjaUiniii  (iji]) 
tint  Junti  BemouUi'a  proof  foe  poiidve  iritrgnl  valud  of  ihe 
exponeixt  wu  £nc  publiihed^  although  Berooulli  miut  hive 
discovered  it  many  yean  previouily.  Arigorouidemoiutrailon 
iraa  wanting  for  many  yean,  Leonhard  Euler'i  proof  for  negative 
and  fiaclioni]  valus  being  faully.  aod  wu  finally  giveB  by 
Nieli  Heinrik  AbeL 

The  mulli-  (or  paly-)  nimlal  Ikunm  bu  for  fu  object  the 
eipaniion  of  any  power  of  a  multiDomUl  anil  wu  iUicuued 
in  169J  by  Abraham  Demoivre  («ce  ConBuiaTOaiAL  Analybib). 

RaniENCis.— For  the  hijtory  of  the  binomiat  IbKreni.  nee  John 
Coliuu.  CmmrrduM  Efiitiiliaim  (1711)^  S.  P.  Kiiaud,  T)ii  Cam- 
ifaiitia  ef  Scimifit  Mn  sf  llu  171k  Ctxlury  [1S41) ;  M.  Cantei. 
CcitUiku  do  iluktmalik  (1894-1901). 

BINTITROKa  (Arclulii  binluttug),  the  lin^  ipcdet  of  tbc 
viveitine  gtaiu  Araiciii,  raofing  from  Nepal  through  Ibe 
Malay  Peninjula  10  Sumalra  and  Java.  TliJi  animal,  alio  called 
the  bear-cat,  ia  allied  to  the  palm-dvcti,  or  paradoium,  but 
diSen  from  the  cut  of  the  fainily  ( ViKrrUac)  by  Ita  tulud  can 
and  longi  busby,  piehenaite  tail,  which  ia  thick  at  the  root  and 
almoit  equals  in  length  the  bead  and  body  together  (from  iS 
to  33  inchct).  The  fui  ia  long  and  coanc,  of  a  dull  black  hue 
with  1  gtcy  wash  on  the  head  and  fore-Umbi.  .  In  habili  the 
binturong  ii  nnctumal  and  arboreal,  Inhabiting  fomli,  and 
living  on  imall  vertebrate*,  wanna,  insecli  and  ftuili.  It  ia 
said  to  be  naturally  fierce,  hut  when  taken  young  ii  eaiily  tamed 
and  become)  gentle  and  pUyfuL 

BIHTOH.  UUBBHCB  (1869-  ),  Eogliih  poet,  bora  at 
Lancutcron  the  loth  of  Augult  iS6g,wu  educated  at  St  Paul'l 
■chool,  London,  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  won  (be 
Newdigate  prize  in  iSgo  for  his  Persepkime.  He  entered  the 
department  of  printed  books  at  the  British  Museum  in  1B9J, 

In  1S95,  the  CalalBtut  ej  Entliik  Dratiiils  in  Ac  Briliik  llxseum 
(tSgS,  lie.)  being  by  him.  As  a  poet  he  is  represented  by  Lyric 
Poem  (1894),  Potmt  (Oxford.  180s),  Lmden  Kiiioiu  (1  vols., 
iB9S-i8q8),  Tkt  Praia  oj  Lije  (iS^e),  Ptrpkyriim  and  Ma 
Putmt  (1S9S).  Oi"  (1900),  Tkt  Dcalli  ij  Adam  (1903),  PenUit- 
tiita  (1905),  Driam  cam  Iriit  (iQoj),  Parii  and  Onumt  (igo6), 
a  one-act  tragedy,  and  AUUa,  a  poetical  drama  (1907);  u  an 
art  clitic  by  monographs  on  the  i7lh-ccnlury  Dutch  etchen. 
on  John  Ctome  and  John  Sell  Cotmaa,  contributed  to  the 
Parljalie,  tic.  In  igri6  be  publtitaed  the  Snt  volume  of  a  series 
of  reproductions  from  William  Blake,  with  a  critical  introduction. 

See  alto  R.  A.  SticalfEild,  Twe  PetU  tt  tiu  Ntm  CtrHar)  (1901), 
and  W.  Archer.  Focb  oj  Ik.  Yountn  Geiaaliim  (1901). 

BIO-BIO,  a  river  of  southera  Chile,  rising  in  the  Pino  Hachado 
pass  across  the  Andes,  jS*  45*  S.  lat..  and  flowing  in  a  general 
north-westerly  direction  to  the  Pacific  at  Concepctta,  where 
it  ii  I  m.  wide  and  iorms  an  excellent  harboui.  It  has  a  total 
length  of  about  315  m.,  nearly  one  half  of  which  is  navigable. 

BtO>B10,  an  inland  province  of  southern  Chile,  bounded  N., 
W.  and  S,  respectively  by  the  provinces  of  Concepdfin,  Aiauco 
■nd  Malleeo,  and  E.  by  Argentina,    It  has  an  area  ol  5146 


limber  to  a  large  eitent.  The  gieat  tiunk  railway  from  San- 
tiago S.  to  Puerto  Monttctosses  the  westera  part  of  the  province 
and  also  connects  it  with  the  port  of  Concepd6n.  The  capital. 
Los  Angeles  (est.  pop.  7777  in  1909)  lies  15}  m.  £.  of  this 


it  by  a 


BIOOEXEIIS  (from  the  Cr.  eUa.  life,  and  fhmi,  gcoen- 
tion.  birth),  a  biological  term  for  the  theory  acanding  to  which 
each  living  organism,  however  simple,  arise*  by  a  process  of 
budding,  fisuon,  spore-foraution  of  aenul  leprtiduclion  from 
a  parent  organism.  Under  the  beading  of  Abiocenzsis  Ij.v.) 
a  discussed  the  series  of  step*  by  which  the  modern  acceptance 
of  biogenesis  and  tEjeclion  of  abiofenais  hai  been  biou^t 


that  pum  and  att- 

piing  are  alike:  that  the  new 

resemble*  that  fron 

which  it  has  come  into  exiilen 

ce:  in  fine 

biog««is  ia  boBC. 

gene^.     Every  orgaoism  takes 

origin  fron 

ol  the  same  kind-    The  conce[ 

tion  of  bomogcDesis,  however. 

does  not  imply  an  absolute  si 

imilaiity  b. 

orgatiism.    In  the  £nl  place,  the  normal  tife-cyde  tJ  plants  and 

animals  exhibils  what  is  known 

asaltemau 

hat  any  individual  in  the  chain 

Ue  its  grand-partm 

and  its  gi«id^Md,  and  diflec  ms 

jkedlyfcoa 

its  parent  and  chad. 

4eit,  any  oignnism  may  pasa 

Ihrougha 

Kties  of  trcr4iTinE 

d  stages,  ao  that  tl 


parent  only  very  remotely,  corresponding  to  an  early  stage  in  the 
life-history  of  that  parent.  (See  EiuavoLOCT,  Laivai.  Foain 
and  RzpiooucTtOH.)  Finally,  the  conception  ol  bomogenaii 
does  not  exclude  the  difference*  between  parent  arwi  ofisprxg 
that  continually  occur,  funning  the  material  for  the  slow  altera- 
tion of  sta<^  in  the  course  of  evolution  (see  Vaxiahox  u-d 
Ssizction}.  Homogeneils  means  simply  that  such  orgasisi 
comes  into  existence  directly  from  a  parent  orsaniim  ol  the  uat 
race,  and  hence  of  the  same  sp< 


om  time  to  lime  then  have  been  obKmn  who  have 
itained  a  beUef  in  the  oppotite  theory,  to  wbich  the  saint 
hasbeen^ven.  AccotdingtotbelallertheDry.Iht 
oHapring  ol  a  given  organism  may  be  utterly  diBermi  from  iIkU. 
so  that  a  known  animal  may  give  rise  to  anallieT  known  aaimil 
of  a  dlQerent  race,  specie*,  genus,  or  even  family,  or  la  a  plul. 
or  vice  versa.  The  most  extreme  cases  of  this  Micf  ii  the  (u- 
known  fable  of  the  "  barnaclc-fccse,"  an  illustrated  accnuat 
of  which  was  printed  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Royal  Socierv  at 
London.  Buds  of  a  particular  tree  growing  near  the  sea  *ae 
described  u  producing  barnacles,  and  thne,  falling  into  ihc 
water,  were  supposed  to  develop  into  geese.  Tlic  whole  siotf 
wu  an  imaginary  embroidery  of  the  facts  that  '""■'-frf  allaii 
themselves  to  submerged  timber  and  that  a  ^Kcie*  tt  gooz 
is  known  u  the  bemide  goose.  In  modem  times  the  expoBets 
of  heterogenesii  have  limited  themselves  to  cases  of  wiicToscDpc 
animals  and  plants,  and  in  most  cases,  the  oboetvatioos  t^i 
they  have  brought  forward  have  been  explained  by  minuUr 
obicrvatkin  u  cases  of  paiasitiim.  No  leriDas  otacTrer. 
acquaioted  with  modera  micTcacniuc  technical  mcthoda,  tas 
b«n  able  lo  confinu  the  eiplanatioa  cf  theii  obsenaiioa 
given  by  the  few  modem  believers  in  heterogenesis.      (P.  CM  I 

BIOQRAPHT  (from  the  Gr.  i3i«,  life,  arid  ypA^.  wriiinfl. 
that  form  of  history  which  Ii  apjdied,  not  to  races  or  inasics  t 
men,  but  loan  individual  The  earliest  use  of  the  word  i^stkAi 
ia  attributed  to  Damasdus,  a  Gteek  writer  of  the  be^ani;:^ 
of  the  fith  century,  and  in  Latin  biifratiit  wks  nied.  bui  a 
Engtiab  no  earlier  em^doymcnt  of  the  word,  "  baograpliy  '^  hn 
been  traced  than  that  of  Dtyden' in  168],  whonseait  to  dcscn-it 
the  lilenry  woA  of  Hularch,  "  the  history  of  particulaj  mcii 
lives."  Itlscbviausthalthisciefinitionisnecessaiy.roibkignr^ 
is  not  the  reoord  of  "  life  "  in  general,  but  ol  the  life  of  a  B>(ic 
person.  Tlie  idea  of  the  distiution  between  this  aod  hkioi?  s 
a  modem  thing;  we  speak  of  "antique  Iriograpliy."  bui  ii  s 
doubtful  wbetheranynitcrof  antiquity,  even  nutanh.  ckirlr 
perceived  It*  poBible  existence  a*  an  independent  biaack  a 
literature.  M  of  them,  and  Plutarch  certainly,  ctuttkleied  ih 
writing  of  a  man'*  life  a*  an  opportutiity  for  celebtatisg,  ia  ii 
person,  certain  definite  moral  qualities.  It  was  in  tbeie,  and  aai 
in  the  individual  chaiacterislica  of  the  man,  that  hi*  intoest  as  t 
subject  of  bioglildiy  resided. 

ne  true  oinceptian  of  biography,  tbercfore,  ■■  ilie  faithful 
poitnil  of  k  MOl  in  iM  ■dveolnrc*  Ikroogh  life,  ii  nrf  nod^ 


LtlUri  o/Gny  (1774)  muka  &  great  advasn  in  Uu  ait  of  bio- 
graphjr.  Tlia  wai  line  earlicsl  memoir  in  which  coirapandeoce 
ot  a  familiar  kind  was  used  to  iUuiinite  and  to  «ipud  Ilie  nam- 
tivt,  and  Matoa't  Gray  is  really  il»  ihodhi  of  almoai  all  modErn 
En^h  biography.  For  the  £nt  lime  it  was  now  admitted  that 
letters  to  intimate  friend*,  not  written  withavicw  to  publication, 
might  he  used  vilh  advantage  to  illustrate  the  real  diaiactcr 
of  the  writer.  Boswcll,  it  is  certain,  availed  himself  of  Mason's 
example,  while  improving  upon  it,  and  in  1791  he  published 
his  Lijt  ej  Dr  Samuel  Johnioa,  which  it  the  moit  interesting 
eum^e  of  biography  existing  in  English,  or  perhaps  in  any 
language. 

As  ioon  as  the  model  of  Botwell  bccune  hmiUir  to  biognpbcis, 
it  could  no  longer  be  (aid  that  any  secret  ill  the  an  was  left 
unknown  lo  them,  and  Ihe  biogiaphiea  of  the  igth  centuiy 
arc  all  more  or  less  foimded  upon  tfie  magnificent  type  of  the 
Life  of  Johnsmt.  But  few  fiave  even  approached  it  in  courage, 
picluresquenea  or  mastery  of  portraiture.  In  the  next  genera- 
lion  Soulhey'i  lives  of  NiLsm  (1S13)  and  John  Walty  [iSio) 
at  orice  became  clasucs;  but  the  pre-eminent  specimen  of 
early  ](>-century  biography  is  Lockhan's  superb  Lift  of 
Sa  Watia  Saa  (i,S]7-iSj8).  The  biographies  ot  the  19th 
century  are  far  loo  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here  in  detail; 
in  the  various  artidca  dedicated  to  partioul&r  reen  and  women 
in  this  Encyclopaedia,  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  authori- 
tative life  <rf  each  person  will  ui  most  case)  he  found  appended. 
Towards  the  dose  ol  the  century  there  was  unquoiionabty 
an  excess,  and  even  an  abuse,  in  the  habit  o(  biography.  It 
became  the  custom  a  few  years  or  even  months  after  the  decease 
of  an  mdividual  who  hod  occupied  a  passing  place  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  to  issue  a  "  Ijfe  "  of  him;  in  many  cas^  such  bio- 
graphy was  a  labour  of  uiier  supererogation.    But  the  custom 

the  ephemeral  interest  of  readers  in  the  majority  of  the  subjects, 
that  it  will  ever  go  out  of  fashion,  for  it  directly  indidges  both 

tfiDugh  in  less  measure,  of  all  other  modem  nations,  and  it  is  not 
liecessary  here  to  deal  with  more  than  the  early  manifestations 
of  biography  In  the  piindpal  European  literatures. 

To  Switzerland  appears  due  the  honour  of  having  given  lurth 
to  the  earliest  biographical  dictionary  ever  compiled,  the  BiUi^ 
Iktca  l/Hivasalii  of  Konnd  Ccsner  <iji6-i56s),  published  at 
Zurich  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  flam  im  to  iS4g.  Avery 
rare  work,  by  a  writer  of  the  greatest  obscurity,  the  Pretopo- 
papkia  of  Verdier  de  Vauprivas,  published  at  Lyons  in  ij7j. 
professed  to  deal  with  the  Uvea  (rf  all  iltuatrious  persons  who 
had  flourished  since  the  begianing  of  the  world 

In  medieval  and  renaissance  Frana  there  edsted  OTunerotts 
mcminrs  and  histories,  such  as  those  of  BraniArae,  into  which 
the  lives  ol  great  men  were  Inserted,  and  in  which  a  biographical 
character  was  given  to  studies  of  virtue  and  valour,  or  of  the 
reverse.  But  the  honour  of  bebg  the  cirheat  deliberate  fontfi- 
bulion  to  biography  is  generally  given  to  the  .4  tlo  SantlnutH. 
compiled  by  the  BoUanc^ts,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
'"'      ---'-'■-■  biographical  dictionary  compiled  in 


puhlical 


was  confined 

Louis  Mor£ri,  In  his  Grand  Di 

tcElion  of  a  general  chancti 

dictionary  which  had  anything  of  a  nodem  form  was  the  Celt 

braled  DiaiotiHiive  kiiloriiiut  ct  iriliqm  of  Pierre  Bsyle.  i 

1696;    the  liv(«  in  this  great  work,  however,  are  too  often  use 

as  mere  eicusa  for  developing  the  philosophical  and  conin 

vcrsial  views  of  the  author:  they  are  nevertheless  the  rcsu 

of  genuine  research  and  have  a  true  biographical  view.    Ti 

Ditlitmuitt  was  translated  into  English  in  i]M,  ">d  had 

wide  influence  in  creating  a  letf  timate  interest  in  biography  i 


(i4]i-i4gS)  compiled  u  set  of  biogiaphies  of  his  conteraponriES 
which  are  excellent  of  theit  kind.  The  io-called  Ufi  ef  Cji- 
truccw  Castracani,  by  MachiaveUi,  is  hardly  a'  biography,  but  a 
brilliant  essay  on  the  ideals  of  ttatecrafL  Paolo  Ciovia  <:.;'!- 
15 ji)  wrote  Uie  lives  of  poets  and  soldiers  whom  he  had  knoi^n. 
All  these  attempts,  however,  seem  inaignihcant  by  the  sidr  nf 
theautobiography of  Benvenuto Cellini  (1J01-IS71),  oonlcsv.ily 

A  great  deal  of  biography  is  scattered  Ihloughout  Ilie  historcil 
compilations  of  the  ItaUan  tenaissaQCB,  and  the  Lha  ui  lit 
Arlisli,  by  Giorgio  Vasati  (iS"-IS7l),  is  a  storehouse  of  arm- 
dotes  admirably  told.  We  find  nothing  ebe  that  requL-nTi 
special  mention  till  we  reach  the  TDeraoir.writtfS  of  the  i.^:h 
century,  with  the  autobiographiea  of  Count  Cario  Gozzi 
and  AUeri;  and  on  the  whole,  Italy,  although  adopiiiu  in 
the  igth  century  the  habit  of  biography,  has  rarely  excelled 

Id  Spanish  literature  Fcmln  Ftrex  de  Cnxmin  (ij73-ij6i;\ 
with  great  originality,  enshrined,  in  his  Gemerotioits  ai:d  L:=t- 
nates,  a  series  of  admirable  literary  portr^ls;  be  has  been  cj^.cd 
the  Pluurch  ot  Spain,  But,  in  spile  of  numerous  li^-es  o(  i-^irii. 
poets  and  soldiers,  Spanish  literature  has  not  excelled  in  t,^ 
graphy,  nor  has  it  producHi  a  sin^  work  of  this  class  which  b 
universally  read.  In  Germany  there  is  Utile  to  leoord  btf  re 
the  close  of  the  tSth  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  igth  oenlury  a  new  thing  in  bH>gTa.r'^]^ 
was  invented,  in  the  shape  of  dictionaries  of  national  biogra^'r.v. 
Of  these,  the  first  which  was  carried  to  a  successful  cofJdl:^.<n 
was  the  Swedish  (1SJ5-1857),  which  occupied  23  volurnrt. 
This  dictionary  was  followed  by  the  Dutch  (iS5i'iS7S).  id  :< 
volumes;  the  Austrian  (tSsS-iSoi).  in  35  wJomes;  the  Bcig:^ 
(which  was  begun  In  1S66I;  the  German  {1875-19001,  id  i> 
volumei;  and  others,  representing  neariyall  the  coontrin  c4 
Europe.  England  was  behind  the  compedton  named  ab.-.f. 
but  when  she  joined  the  ranks  a  work  was  produced  the  v^u  j 
ot  which  QLO  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  project  wxs  sia.-:..d 
in  t&Si  by  the  publisher  George  Smith  11874-1001),  who  cui- 
sulted  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Leslie  Stephen.  TIk  &rst  \-aiu:ce 
of  the  English  Diclimary  ef  Nolumal  Bicgrhpiy  was  pubL^Scd 
on  the  Tst  ot  January  i8Sj,  under  Stephen's  editorship,  .'l 
volume  was  published  qoartetty,  with  complete  purtcln'.tv 
until  ilidsummer  1900,  when  volume  6j  closed  the  wotk,  sLib 
was  presently  eitendtd  by  the  issue  of  three  suptdeiiier^i--> 
volumes.  In  May  lEgi  Leslie  Stephen  resigned  the  edilor^i-.? 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Sidney  Lee,  who  conducted  then. it 
to  its  prosperous  close,  brinj^ng  it  up  to  the  death  of  Q-^^<i 
Vicloiia.  The  Dillicnary  of  Nalianai  Biefrapky  contains  ibt 
hvcs  of  more  than  30,000  persons,  and  has  proved  ol  Ixh-si-j^- 
able  service  in  elucidating  the  private  uuub  of  the  Bniob 
people.  (E.  C.) 

BIOLOOT  (Gr.  &m.  life}.  The  biological  sdences  are  ib.-» 
which  deal  with  the  phenomena  manifested  by  living  matu-, 
and  though  it  is  customary  and  convenient  10  gtoop  apa-: 
such  ol  these  phenomena  as  are  termed  mental,  and  k.Ii 
of  them  as  are  exhibited  by  men  in  society,  under  the  bead:  >] 
psychology  and  •odology.  yet  it  must  be  allowed  thai  » 
natural  boundary  separates  the  subject  maner  o<  the  b'.Ti- 
sciences  from  that  of  biology.  Psychology  is  insepsrably  Un'.rd 
with  phi-siology;  and  the  phases  of  social  lite  exhibited  l> 
animds  other  than  man,  which  sometimes  cutwusly  U  v- 
shadow  human  policy,  fall  stricdy  within  the  provinDc  of  :>r 
biologist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  biological  scienCBt  are  sharply  nutkcl 
o9  from  the  abiological,  or  those  which  treat  of  the  tdienr-c;,-: 
manifested  by  not-Uving  matter,  in  so  fat  as  the  prapctiin  a 
living  matter  distinguish  it  abi^utely  from  afl  other  kiiuL'  t 
thmgs,  and  as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  lumisbcs  as  w.-i 
lu  link  between  the  living  and  the  not-living. 


Living  nutln,  oi  pTDlopluin  ud  the  praducu  of  iti  mcU- 
norpluHis,  may  be  ngu^ed  under  [our  upecti^ — 
inff— fT-       I-  It  has  >  «[|ain  eitenul  and  internal  fonii,  the 
•  latter  being  more  iiiua]ly<al!edttrucmrt; 

It  occupies  a  csriain  pcaition  in  tpacc  and  in 

J.  It  ii  the  subject  of  ibe  openlinn  of  ceitaln  foicct  in  virtue 
of  which  it  undergoes  internal  change*,  modifiei  external  object!, 
and  IS  modified  by  themi  and 

4.  Ita  form,  place  and  powen  aie  the  eSecu  of  ceilain 

In  coiteipoadeiKe  Kith  Iheie  four  aqiecl*  c(  ill  subject, 

biology    ii  logically  divisible  into  four  chief  subdivision*— I. 
Maarsotocy;    U.    Dibiuiuhon; 


IV. 


Vaiioui  Bcddental  dtcumslancet,  however,  have  brought  it 

cormpond  irith  the  logical  subdivisiona  of  biology.  The  diflei- 
ence  in  technical  meihodiand  the  histoHcal  evolution  of  '"'■'■■"c 
posu  (lor  in  all  civilized  counirie)  the  progtets  of  biologica] 
knowledge  has  been  veiy  doaely  auodaied  with  the  e&stencc 
of  institutions  for  ihe  diSusion  of  knowledge  and  for  pnfesioaal 
education)  have  been  the  chief  contributory  camel  to  this 
practical  confusion.  Details  of  the  morphalogy  of  plants  will 
be  found  in  the  articles  relating  10  the  cliiel  groups  of  planta, 
those  of  animals  in  the  corresponding  articles  on  groups  ol 
animals,  while  the  classification  of  animals  adopted  in  this  work 
will  be  found  in  the  article  ZOOLOCI.  Dislrihulion  is  treated 
of  under  Zoological  Distkibutioh,  Plankton,  PalaeqntO- 
Loov  and  Plahis-  Diilribuliim.  Phvsioloqv  and  lis  allied 
arlidel  deal  with  the  subject  generally  and  in  relation  to  man, 
while  Ihe  special  phyuology  of  plants  is  dealt  with  in  a  section 
of  the  article  Plants.  Aetiology  is  treated  ol  under  the  heading 
EvoLDTlOH.  But  practical  necessity  haa  given  rise  10  the 
ciislence  of  many  other  divisions;  see  CvTOLOCY.  for  the 
sinicture  of  cells;  Eubkyolocy,  for  the  development  of 
individual  organisms;  HEkEDrTV  and  REfiooncnoN,  for  the 
relations  between  parents  and  oSspring.'    (T.  H.  H.;  P.  C.  M.) 

BIOH.  Greek  bucolic  poet,  was  bom  at  PUossa  near  Smyrna, 
and  Oourished  about  too  a.c.    The  acmunt  formerly  given  ol 
fmporary  and  imitator  of  Theocritua, 


thefri 


rofMosi 


id  lived  at 


generally  regarded  as  incorrect.  W.  Stein  (fJe  Uastlti  a  Bimii 
ailaU,  Tubingen.  iSgj)  puts  Bion,  chiefly  on  metrical  grounds, 
in  the  Gntbalf  of  the  1st  century  b.c.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
eicept  that  he  lived  in  Sicily.  The  slOty  that  he  died  of  poison, 
■dminisleted  to  him  by  some  jealous  rivals,  who  afterwards 
luSered  the  penalty  ol  their  crime,  is  probably  only  an  invention 
of  theauthocolthe  'ETirMiaiBlun<(9eeMosciiDs).  Although 
his  poems  are  included  in  the  general  class  of  bucolic  poetry,  the 
remaina  show  Litle  of  Ihe  vigour  and  ttuthfulnesi  to  Dttuie 
chars cteris tic  of  Theocritus.     They  breathe  an  exaggerated 


frequently  observable  in  later  developments  of  paatotal  poetry. 
The  longest  and  best  of  them  is  the  Lamailfir  AJoitii  ('Enri^aii 
'ASiirtiai).  It  refers  to  the  fint  day  of  the  festival  of  Adonis 
(f.s.).  on  which  the  death  of  the  favourite  of  Aphrodite  was 

Theocritus,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  second  diy,  when  the 
reunion  of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  was  celebrated.  Fragments  of 
his  other  pieces  are  preserved  in  Stobacus;  the  epithalamium 
of  Achilles  and  Deidameia  is  not  hi*, 
ninn  md  MoKhut  liave  been  edited  Kpsrately  by  C,  HfTmsnn 
,  r-  ■.__.__. T.:,.: .-I-.  .1^  EpiuMiui  AintUti  by 


Ittia)  and  C.  Zii>Gler  (TiibinRfl,  1869).  the  Epiuptiti  Ainidn  t 

k. T.  Ahreo.  (18J4I  "^  E.  fiUler  in  BiUriti  tMtTaUiiitliUU,  d. 

irinUiilirn  BuiiHitrr  (iBSS).    Bian'i  pcemi  an  generally  includr 

"  -    ]  of  Tlieocritus.    There  are  Enillili  trandaliont  t 

1M)    in    Bohn't    Clasiital  Lihrarj,    and  by   Andre 


rS 


kI  MsKhus;  then  li  an  ediiioB  of  the 


IIe< 
ather  a  dealer 


I  of  low 


imuggling. 


llfish,K 


«3rdce 


'hich  be  conbined  the  occnpi- 

siave  to  a  rneionoan,  wpo  gave  nun  his  frredora  and  made  hiiD 
his  heir.  After  the  death  of  his  patron,  Bion  went  to  Athens  to 
study  philosophy.  Here  he  attached  himself  in  ixicoessioD  13 
the  Aodemy,  the  Cynics,  the  Cyrenaic*  and  the  Peripatetjc^ 
One  of  his  teachers  was  the  Cyrenaic  Theodorui,  called  "  Ibe 
atheist,"  wbooe  inEuence  is  clearly  shown  in  Bion's  attitude 
towards  the  gods.  After  the  maimer  of  the  lophitts  of  tbe 
period,  Bioa  travelled  through  Greece  and  Macnkinia,  and  vu 
admitted  to  the  literary  drcle  at  tfie  court  of  Antigonus  Gooalu 
He  subsequently  Uught  philosophy  at  Rhodesand  died  it  Cbilcu 
in  Euboea.  His  life  was  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Bka 
waa  essentially  a  popular  writer,  and  in  his  Datribat  he  sitinanl 
the  follies  of  mankind  in  a  manner  calculated  to  appeal  to  li; 
sympathies  of  a  low.dass  audience  While  eulofiiing  povrrty 
atid  philosophy,  he  attacked  the  gods,  musicians,  geomeiridJia. 
astrologers,  and  Ihe  wealthy,  and  denied  the  efficacy  of  prtyrt- 
His  itUluence  is  distinctly  traceable  in  succeeding  writers,  r  i. 
in  the  satirea  of  Menipput.  Horace  {EpiiOa.  ii.  1.  Go)  lUu-ia 
to  his  satires  and  caustic  wit  (jof  nipum).  An  idea  of  his  wriEir.p 
can  be  gathered  from  the  f  lagmenls  of  Teles,  a  cynic  philovif^c 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  aikd  who  nude 
great  use  of  them.  Spedmensof  hb  apophthegms  may  be  (oncJ 
in  Diogenes  Laerlius  and  the  fiorUcgium  of  Stobaeus,  while  tb<R 
ait  tracea  of  his  influence  in  Seneca. 

See  Hoccvliet,  Dt  Via,  Dmtrima.  d  Striflu  Binis  (iSii):  1!» 
lignDl,  FritmtMa  Srenii  BvyOirmiUt  (l8jo);  KcinH.  Dt  BcMv 
Bimii  ImSautt  (iMs). 

BIOT.  JBAH  BAPTtSTB  (tTj4-i86i),  French  physidst.  n 
bom  at  Paris  OD  the  list  of  Ap^  i;;^.  After  serving  for  a  ilxa 
time  in  the  artillery,  he  was  appointed  in  179;  profeuor  d 
mathematics  at  Beauvais,  and  in  iSoo  he  became  prutr^^jr 
of  physics  at  the  Collige  de  France,  ttimugh  the  isfliKme  c< 
Laplace,  from  whom  he  had  sought  and  obtained  the  fj\^=- 
of  reading  the  proof  sheets  of  the  H^canifnef^CcjJe.  Three  >«-:! 
later,  at  an  unusually  early  age,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1804  he  accompanied  G^^ 
Lussacon  the  first  balloon  ascent  undertaken  for  sdenL.:. 
ptitpoie*.     In  1806  he  wis  assodated  with  F.  J.  D.  Atigo,  tl'- 


lebadal 


refru 


properties  of  difl'ereni  gasea,  in  I 
the  meridian  in  Spain,  and  in  lubsequent  years  he  was  engapd 
in  various  other  geodetic  determinations.  In  1814  be  was  nudf 
chevalier  and  in  1849  commander,  of  the  Legion  of  Hoddc: 
He  failed  in  his  ambition  of  becoming  perpetual  secretary  it 
the  Academy  ol  Sdences,  hut  was  somewhat  nmsoled  by  bs 
election  aa  a  member  of  the  Ftench  Academy  in  1S5G.  He  diri 
in  Paris  on  the  jrd  of  Febiuaiy  iU>.  Hit  lesearchea  cxleDiM 
to  almost  every  branch  of  physical  sdtnce.  but  his  mBi  ie>- 
portant  work  was  of  an  optical  character-  He  was  e^iec:].  > 
interested  in  questions  relating  to  the  polarisation  ^  Ue^^ 
andhlsobservationsinthisfidd,  which  gained  him  the  Run^'rt 
medal  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1S40,  laid  the  foundations  d<  tin 
polarimetric  analysis  of  sugar. 

Blot  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer,  and  besidea  a  gm' 
number  of  sdentific  memoirs,  biographies,  fee,  his  publi^Vi 
work*  indude:  Analyit  dt  ta  wUcaniqtit  €ilrsit  dt  U.  Lsf^  --t 
(iSoi);  Traill  atuiylujut  da  tturba  el  da  arfaca  d%  mni 
itpt  (iSoi);  KtdiBcka  nr  PiiMpalum  tfu-^iulunu  dtStm 
litila  fanitUa  a  IJB  la  tHraliaiu  da  sxrfata  (iSoj);  TreiU  A 
^(>fw(iSi6);  Raual  fiburniliims  fladisiqiia.  ubtnowri^ 
It  phytiqua  ataltu  <■  Esfapu  tt  £rtia,  with  Alago  (lE:: 
Utmtitt  nr  la  wait  uialilMliM  dt  ratmmipUn  ItmtUt  (iS,: 
IVsM  MMsKotn  ^ottrMMue  ^yrifH  (iSoD;     Kttkirtia  it 


Sec  Imftriai  CaaOmi  if  Itiie  (Oxford,  1908),  vot  viii.  i.r. 

BIRCH,  lAMIIBL  (iSij-iSSj),  Engl^  Eg)ptc)ogBt  ud 
ttnliquary,  tu  boni  on  the  3rd  of  November  iSij,  being  the 
■on  of  the  rector  of  St  Muy  Woobiolb,  London.  From  in  eirly 
age  he  miniFeitetl  a  tendency  la  the  iludy  of  oul-of-lbc-iriy 
lubjecu.  and  alter  ■  brief  employment  in  tbe  Record  Office 
obtained  in  iEj6  an  appoiotment  in  Uk  iDIIquIliei  depart  meat  of 
(he  British  Museum  on  account  of  hit  knowledge  of  Chineie. 
He  uon  extended  hii  nsearcbet  10  Egyptian,  and  when  the 
cumbroui  drpanment  came  to  be  divided  be  waa  appointed  to 
the  charfe  of  the  Egyptian  and  Aaiyrian  branch.     In  tbe  latter 

one  other  pcnon  in  tbe  institution — in  a  difierent  department — 
who  knew  anything  of  ancient  Egyptian,  and  the  enlire  atrangt- 
ment  of  the  department  devolved  upon  Birch.  He  found  time 
neveithelen  for  Egyplologica]  work  of  the  higheU  value,  includ- 
ing a  hieroglypbical  grammar  and  diclioDaiy.  tranalationi  of 
The  Bsok  1/  U(  Diad  and  the  Hirrii  papytua,  and  numeioui 
calalogues  and  guides.  He  fuilhet  wrote  wliat  wai  long  a 
ilaadaid  hiitoiy  of  pottery,  investigated  the  Cypriote  syllabary, 
and  proved  by  variout  puUicaliont  that  he  had  not  lost  his  old 
interest  in  Chinese.  Faradoidcal  in  many  of  his  views  on  thinp 
in  general,  he  waa  aound  and  cautious  as 
learned  and  laborious,  be  possessed  muc 
divination  of  genius.     He  died  on  tbe  97lh 

BIRCH,  THOHU  (1705-1766),  En^ish  historian,  ion  of 
Joseph  Birch,  a  coEee~niill  maker,  waa  bora  at  Cletkenwell  on  the 
13rd  of  November  1705.  He  preferred  study  to  business,  but  aa 
his  patents  were  Quakers  he  did  not  go  to  the  university.  Nol- 
withstariding  (his  drtnimstance,  he  was  ordained  deacon  In  tbe 
Church  of  England  in  i7]o  and  priest  In  17^1.  As  a  strong 
supporter  of  (he  Whigs,  he  gained  the  favour  of  PhiUp  Yorke, 
afterwards  lord  chancellor  and  Gnt  earl  oi  Haidwicke,  and  hia 
e  largely  due  to  this  friendship. 


Heh 


ssivcly  a 


r  of  benefices  in  di 


_..d  finally  in  Londoi 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sodely,  of  which  he  was  lecrilaiy  from  17:1  to  1765.  In  i^iS  be 
hul  married  Hannah  Coi.  who  died  ia  the  following  year.  Birch 
was  killed  on  the  oth  of  January  1764  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  WIS  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Margaret  Pattens,  London,  of 

(be  British  Museum,  and  a  sum  of  about  {500  to  iticicase  the 
salaries  of  the  three  assistant  librarians. 

Birdi  hod  an  enormous  rapacity  for  work  and  waa  engaged  In  a 
large  number  of  literary  undertakings.  In  spite  of  their  dulneis 
msny  of  his  works  are  of  considerable  value,  although  llonce 
Walpote  questioned  his  "  parts,  taile  and  judgment."  He 
carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  some  of  tbe  leading 
men  of  Ins  time,  and  many  of  his  letteta  wpear  in  liUraty 
A  Ktaliila  of  lilt  I  SIk  Century  (Looioa,  1811-1815)  and /UiiUra- 
iiDiijD/l**ijfcforyHotoryc/lileia*C™iiify(London,i8iJ-i858) 
by  J.  Nichols,  in  the  BibliMaa  Tcfopafliica  BrilaMiiia,  vol  iii. 
(London,  1780-1790),  and  in  Boawell'a  ij/e  0/ J«*iueii.  Birch 
wrote  meat  of  the  English  lives  In  the  Gaural  Duiionary, 
MiiUrUal  and  CrUkal,  to  vols.  [London,  I7M-I7*i),  assisted  in 
thecompoiitionof  the,41il>«ui>ii  Lillas  CLondon,iS  10), edited  the 
Slule  Papcrt  of  John  Tburloe  (London,  1741)  and  the  SlaU 
Piiptrs  ol  W.  Mutdin  (London,  17J9).  He  alaosrrote  a  Lift  of 
till  Rifht  Bonmirabit  Rcbtrl  flgyfe  (Loudon,  1741);  IxiuiryHila 
Ihc  ihare  'chUk  Kint  Ckarla  I.  had  in  Ue  Iroiuacf uiu  fjlki  Earl  of 
Chmcrtin  for  brintiif  mr  a  hedy  af  Iriik  rtbiit  (Loaim,  IJS^): 
Hiiltrkat  n'w  d/  Nitilialioia  btlaten  Ik*  Ceurti  o[  En^nd, 
Frana  and  Bruiuli  1501-1617  (London,  1749);  lAft  »/  Arck- 
bhkopTilMiO%  (UndoD,  1753);  Ucmtirt  of  tkl  Elif  ofQnun 
EliubUk  frim  isSi  (London.  17S4);  Hillrry  af  At  Boyd 
5«irfy  of  ta-iJiw  (London,  1756-1757);  itfeo/Hwry,  Prinaaf 
Woia  (London,  i;6o),  and  many  Mber  works. .  Among  the 


(i«K):  A.  Kippis.  Biopttkia  Bn 
Hence  Walpoli,  Lauri  ILoadon.  18 


a   tLoddoa,    177"-i;ii). 

a  (Aim), 


Birch  (MiJa),  a  genus 

and  like  it  a  member  of  the  tiatuia]  order  fatBldceu.  Then 

spedes  ol  birch  are  mostly  ines  of  ■-"<"'■-  aiie,  but  aeveral  of 
them  are  niercly  shrub*.  They  are  aa  a  rale  ol  a  my  birdy 
character,  thriving  best  in  Dortbem  latitudes — ilie  tiea  hating 
round,  slender  branches,  and  serrate,  deciduous  leave*,  sitli 
barren  and  fertile  catkin*  on  the  same  tne,  aad  mn^d  Iruiis. 
the  Bo^alled  seeds.  The  b*rk  in  most  of  the  trees  occms  in  tu 
soft  membranous  layers,  the  oMet  cuticle  ol  which  peeh  t£  in 
thin,  white,  papery  sheets. 

Tbe  common  white  or  sUver  birch  IB.  oUa)  <Bec  fig.)  gnws 
throughout  tbe  grestei  part  oi  Europe,  and  alM  ia  Aiu  Uioor. 
'  North  America,  naching  in  (he  Mttb  to  the  estresu 


mei,  but  often  keep- 
ing their  greenness 
rather  late  into  the 

and   female    flowera  »*"Sm*"i»n 

are  borne  on  separate    ,  '^/fi* 

catkins  in  April  and    I^E  llowtti 

May.    Il  is  a  short-    gowen:  4.  ii 

lived  tree,  generally    Wosiidk) 

from    40    to  JO  It. 

higb  with  a  trunk  leldom  moee 

flouriahe*  in  light  soils  and  is  one  ol 

amongst _,  heather;  owing  to  (he 

seeds  "  which  are  readily  scattered  by  the  v 

rapidly,  springing  up  where  the  soil  is  ' 

The  blreh  is  one  of  the  moat  vide-aptead  and  genenDy  useful 
of  forest  trto  of  Russia,  occuning  in  that  empire  in  vau  torrsis. 

in  many  instanca  alone,  and  in  other  oiaea  minted  wiili  [>iq«. 
poplars  and  other  fonil  treea.  The  wood  is  highly  vxlued  b> 
carriage-builders,  upbolsterers  and  lumen,  on  accoaut  ol  ui 
toughness  and  tenacity,  and  in  Russia  it  is  prised  aa  Gtvwo<^ 
and  a  source  of  cbartosL  A  very  extensive  donvalic  iikcluslry 
in  Russia  conaitti  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  spoooi,  mh^ih 
are  made  to  the  eitent  of  30,000,000  annually,  moiily  of  bircb. 
Its  pliant  and  flesible  branches  are  matle  into  broDota;  Mud  la 
andent  Rome  the  faica  of  the  licton,  with  which  they  cleared 
the  way  for  (be  magistrates,  were  made  up  of  birch  lodi.  A 
aimiUr  use  of  birch  lods  baa  continued  among  pedaiDiues  to 
times  so  recent  (bat  the  biich  ii  yet,  literally  or  metaphorically . 
the  instrument  of  school-room  discipline.  The  ba!rk  of  the 
common  birch  is  much  more  durable,  and  indutlrially  of  Kreater 


ipt  mcdiui  intcTortntu  leptua,  wlucJi  u  vcn  kzvc  im  onrUu 
.nth  the  cmonlinuy  tin  of  il«  ryrtalU. 

Prefronul  boim  mre  abacnl ;   pcnt-frootak  Mr*  dchUv  infiond 
by  ■  (nquuil)'  ocsurinf  icpiinK  anat  ctf  cHikuiH  n  Ik  (ok- 
ofbii*!  Bfoca*,  to  which  iJk  (nauli  tlwtyt  oalrilMlt,    TV 
l»cryn«I  b  ilnyi  fnmta.  utd  pHforainJ  by  ■  ilulUItr  dint 
AtUched  To  It  or  tnc  PcigKbounnf  fn»ta]  u  oficfl  «  npfMrtJul; 
inlnocbiuli  ocrur  aln,  sittchrd  la  iSc  ji^  or  doinmiil  anaa 
o(  Ibe  lurymi).  Tlienualiwtn  DRd  by  A.  H.  GvTod  n>dalia(ud 
....  !.!_.___>._. _j.._..  .!__,.....  ..  ni»i™ el IhnMl 

binlagltkiwr 


c.  }.-Skul1a(uiaUFa«), 


the  Rhmoid  vhidi 
Bcropiupontbc  

J»"«^L,   "     ...Ut«l«dp- 

t.in.»™,hori-  J.     JlH»l. 

lldirtction.  TKe  '.     I*'*)™'-  .-x- T- . 

lim    an    hmr,  *■    Nonnl.  (/,  ]>BilnBiiaf^ 
yi     [uiFd     an.  ■f.UpfxrpnceacI  a.  SaptiriiBafiai. 

prenuxilla,  and  fn< 

quenlly  «ilh  Ibc  maiina-piLiiiDc  procMrj ;    ixumiwly  On  lUi 

upaa  Ibe  praphnKidi]  minim,  ind  articuUH  is  bum  binb  « 

.''•r —     ■  ' 


KISKS 


;   very  vartiUc  in 


[  liny  i«linl 


iie  imponuicc  lA  tiw  ci»%uTmtio»  of  tbf  palitr  mi 
jl  by  J.  de  Camay.  T.  K  Huxkcy.  m  lUl.  d»idri 
iidi  into  Dromaco.  Sdiiv-,  Dntu-,  and  Affit^ 


d  that  the  abovT  iiib.an1cn  a 


by  »-.- 
_  '  ^I'l^^ 

an  tbr  Tifianwui.  SdiiiaiiuMiic.  t^.  [oolm  (fi(.  4).  pi^C  ti.n>- 
ptovcn,  imili  and  pcpfuint,  have  thr  romn-  punted  in  frooi  n^ 
the  maJulkMiaUtinea  are  fiw^  kaving  ■  Akutc  btlwm  Iht  voV 
and  Ibemeivta^     THe  •chiutnatboui  formatioo  ia  doabikit  1^ 


(a)  Dwub.  ihoie  wbicb  begin  wiifa  Ihc  fir«  t 
[ht  lis  thil  i>  not  luKd  wiih  tlie  Ilium. 
VErubru  h  iupplkable  to  birdL  (3)  Privi 
tuttd  with  the  iliac  ponioa  of  ihc  pdvii,  fi 
number.  (4}  Cauda],  llioie  wbicli  ue  aat  oca 
ll  i>  la  be  noted  that  olus  bo  ahBhne 

le^rd  ta  Iheae  lefiDiu,  tiktit  definitic 
In  coEnjariaoD  with  alt  other 


Ldlua 


birdi  ia  comidenbty  inaeued  i  t 

at  BBmber.  14  to  15.  i>  that  _ 

— jt  hiKRa  and  many  other  Condo- 

moiphae;  tb«  laritat  punibcn,  ao  or 

";::;':.:;  ;ri-S' tea 

vntvbno  irrquntly  have  a  teainl 
ouigiDiftb  ot  the  muniiD:  thne  hyoa- 
pophyn  nuy  be  ■mpfenniial  blaila, 

I^r    lEr'atUchnmt    al    IhTlLoi^    '  )       t 
origin  at  the  [ongui  eoUianticua  nuaclei  X 

rcacbina  their  neaiea  devclooiBeBt  in      1      ^ 
Spheniad  and  ^rohnibidae.    In  many       >=8 
birda  aome  of  the  tboradc  vertefarae  are 
inoR  or  1^  coAalfied  ' 
(or  iiutance  the  IJIh 


modified  ribi.  —  - —  ^ —  -. — 

extendi  conaidenbly  farther  forwda 
and  backvanja,  gnduaUy  coauag  into 
---'-  —her  vertebrae.  Whicb  '- 


>  with  them. « 


Siaiilariy  durina  the  nowth ' 
eooneeta  Itaril  irith  the  tram 
ori^nally  lice,  thua  mufonnlnt  then  I 
pOK-iacrak.    ladividaal.  apeeihc  w>4 
(Efleric  varialiDiu  are  frequent. 

The  laat  ail  or  aeven  candal  verttbnt 
eoaleace  into  the  pynatyle.  an  uerivhi 
btide  which  cairiea  t\e  lecc 
a  pyioityle  ia  j' 
HiipirtrHU,  T> 


-  loot,  comclea  ihm™  ""^ 

of  the  biid  the  poatmor  em)  of  lit  tu 

!  pncraei  of  venetne  ab  ~^ 

thcnlnmo       '  ' 


1  individually  in  otd  apedineaa 


but  it 

lod  the'kiwL"  'in  Iiiiiynt'i 

it  la  very  aDialL  Id  all  the  Nmirwiilia 
the  tout  nunbtr  of  laudal  verubrae. 
induHve  of  thoK  vhicfa  caalim.  ia 
induced  to  at  hut  ij. 

SttrmwM  (fifa.  10  aad  11). — Chara^ 
teriitic  (eatum  of  the  eteraum  ai*  (he 
lallDwini.  Then  i>  a  weU-maikcd  ptt- 
ainLM  laltmiii  aaUner  (the  ri(ht  and 
left  togetbtf  equivalent  to  the  Dun> 
Qiallaa  oaautvium),  which  ia  the 
pfuduct  of   two  or  three   riba.   tiie 


portioa  of  the  Uiu 

nuelied  to  th*  primwy  Hcn]~uid  du  poui 
fan  cuH  [be  licbt  ud  Irft  (miceUbuUr  litadn 
4bDvc  the  ^noiu  pncena.    la  (ninl  al  the  _ 

oes  behind  meeu  [be  uchium.  The  Kzubulu^  u 
njudded  by  tiiev  tbrcc  btns,  bu[  i[i  cup  iilwiiya 
fonmen;  from  iti  po«[eTiar  rim  btuh  ibe  ttrvn* 
The  ijcbEuai  end  poatecccabuUr  ilium  ori^iuUv  (ocl 
iLo[ch  or  incinra  iickudva,  Hu  primitive  amdi' 
1q  tbe  OdontoRiitbei  ((,>.),  Ratl[ie  end  Tiiuml;  i 
nxcli  become!  convened  latBiJemmfiieUaiiam 
paM  the  bii  ittmi  ot  (he  iichiadie  Dence  uid  dm 
veieA  ot  ttH  bind-Unb.  The  pnbb  eoodiu  of 
Burtiaa  (Mas  AhMs  or  pectlaeaL  proceie.  bo- 
4  Dmoiam)  and  the  lo^ 


Prooer  Cvqiuvileiit  to  tbe  trtasiiu 
The  thitt  of  tbc  publi  miu  unllcl 
which  it  ii  conimtnl  by  a  iWt  li) 


acetabiih4n  a  thidc 


tcduocd  tothrveTn  theiroDttDea    Reductw  ol  Bh 


baUiui,wbI(±UcoB(i)etelrcK{iutly  mbiLi.i  [ 
J  —  ^.1 1-  F — vjjiHiiy.    Theshori  r  1 


iS„" 


melatariali  lie  io  one  pUoe  ai 
prtbcniing  a  pvudo-pnmitiv*  i 

dealinB  «iih  the  ihelnoo  c^  bbde  can  here  be  nKniional^ 

M.  t.  Alii,  EaaiiiirraftanitlKimiltm  ilii  jiimM  (Para,  it; J; 
E.  BLinchird.  "  Rtchenfho  aur  lee  cuact&o  aBkikiiriqiKi  do 
oiKaii:!  appikju^  A  la  ctuHficatHn."  XmL  5rv  HaX.  Ser-  n,.  i.-  d.: 
W,  DaniiM,  "  Ober  BruBbein  5chuher>  nod  Bet^niEurtil  ds 
Arch^wptcryx,"  JVsM.  »<Uarw.irtllt.,  BsfiB.*fi..  IS9-.  I'^  i<- 
492^  T,  C.  Evlao,  Ocusbfw  oiaa  [LoDdan,  [Sj»-iSSi  1  -.  ch 
many  pbies;  C.  Gmobaur.  VnlanaL  a  ar— '  ' — 
Mfi.  1.  Carfui  WTaroB,  ;/.  AMUFfftW  ._... _ ,. 
P,  llditine,  L'Appatit  /AuMwl  te  wron  (UHicIk.  i^i 
Huilcy-      On  the  Claa*-*'"'™'  "'  '*'-' '■  —  '""  ''— 


."F^S, 


i^uipiif,  i»^ 

V, r(UlnclK.  1^ 

Classficalion  nt  Birde  — "  —  -■-  '- 

a»  Wlrbelkarperjelei ._,„. _- 

iii.,  185B:  A.  Johnun.  "  On  [he  DevelopDeat 

nd  Sliclelon  of  [he  Hind-Kmb  in  tbe  Cfet" 

[S8j,  pp.  JW-Jl  I ;  K.  F.  KeHler,  -  OHeoIngie  der 

Vogclfilue,-  fialL  5k  taA  A'^. 

MoKow,  ihf.,    1&41;    B.    tindsr. 

"Od  Ibe  Avian  Sterauni."  PJS., 

if 


(Droden.  1879);: 

the  Aikl  Steleti. 

SimhiouiiUe.  Pekcukiai 
Zool.  5«,    ■■■      " 


Z.  i^^.  "  Om 

aC   Ibc   Oundu 


York,  JL,  IS74;  J.  i^Paiktr.'" 
Development    ol    Apcnyi." 


TInbe,"  J 


lUawJamirori 


mlirely  TniRi  (be  putns,  or  bcMh  pubii  mnd 

iiely  (armed  by  (he  ilium.     ](  ii  kjiot  in 
Cuculi.  in  Qtben  il  ii  lisnliy  indicated.     1( 


Tkt  Hint  Liot.— The  lemur  ot(en  poeeeeiei  a  well  vinble  pnru- 
natk  fccamen  on  the  medun  lide  of  the  pnoimal  end  of  it*  ihaft- 
Tbe  Inner  condyle,  the  intercDndylar  julcua.  and  a  portion  only 
of  iu  oiner  condyle,  articulate  with  ccRe^>Mdin(  licete  of  (be 
titot.  TheaiitercoBdylearticule(eiiBainly«i(hlhefibulB.  Tloe 
b  a  patelta.  Intercalated  in  the  tendon  of  the/nHri-JtMoKi  or  atniwr 
tnria  moicle.  In  Ctlymbmi  the  patella  b  reduced  (o  a  email  oteiclc, 
it>func(ii>nbe1nt(al[enbylbe  grB[ly  developedpyramidal  fnaim 

'-'-'-'-* '-t;  In  Paitaps  and  Hapmnai  (he  pattUa  itidi  ia 

imUaL    ThedlMMlhalf  of  tbefibula^veryilcBda 
loei  not  reach  [be  iaUe-join[!  it  <•  attached  to  tbe 
ueiuucdi  ruq[c  of  the  tibia.    On  the  uM«or  lide  of  the  (IbUt  la  tbe 
intenwidylar  lulcu,  which  i>  cnned  by  an  oblique  bridge  of  tendon 

and  with  (he  diMal  end  of  the  tiUa.    Tbe  dittal  tui 
togethcri  and  [ben  on  to  the  upper  cndt  of  tbe  i 

lorHfr  ewKtmh  xvmaina  iometimea  ae  a  leparate -—  - 

buried  in  the  tnter^rtkular  ped.    Conaequently  tbe  ankle-ji 
■■^■--■— ^i(dxcruro.tartaTandlar^ie[.u-    ■  -- 

. Dt  *b»Iutely  diiEivKtlc  of  tutdi  il 

o(  (he  Diooaon.    ffl  the  mi '- 


lance  and  tviaiBl 
and  noniHlb'  doe 


ioioxmi  Birfir"'  T.Z^.\.. 
Gj:"'Rhi[iocbe[m,"tt»rf-^i-,  "^rtB 
AesithoenaTbous  Diid>,"  iii4  m^ 
"SkuD  is  I^  CHnch 
Pm.  Tfat.  vd.  Itf.  iSU; 
m  Cooaua  Foal-  Sm.  nii 
139.  'iV>.  "SkoB  tt  FUdae.-  T. 
Linit.  Soc.,  it7ji  "  Mownapb  00  the  Stmccore  and  DevdooDent 
of  ibeSfaouldtt-fifdleawr5tenium,"XayJiK;  Loodoa,  IMS:  W.  t. 
Pymft,  "  On  (be  Munibidcay  and  Phylofay  of  tbe  PabeociHihai 
(AUikif  and  Cryfliati  andNeonathael"  niiai.  Zeef;  AcTn, 
looajn.  i49-i9Ci.pla41-4S!ii<."S0Bep(iiB(ilnthaDB|dBkc[4 
the  Ptius  of  tbe  Neafna[hae,     T.  Lam.  Stc  i*.  pe.  mj-j;t. 

gi.  ii-3>;  P.  SuKhldn,  "  Zor  Morpbolofie  da  TiijiVitTirii   I. 
bldel  von  Tinnunculoh"  Mim.  Si.  Maiam.  ivL.  lyn,  pfL 
!-«}.  pl*. 

>.  Uiaodv  SjOtm. 

Of  the  musda  of  tbe  stem  at  ui*,  Ihoae  of  the  mA  maA  [ail 
are  well-devdoped  and  aprdaliied,  while  thoae  of  the  lovir 
bade  are  mote  or  leu  reduced,  or  even  csciipleuly  Jmimated 
owing  to  Ibe  ligidily  of  (hit  ngion,  braufbt  (boot  bf  the  (leai 
anteio-posterior  client  of  (be  pelviL 

Tbe  iDUscles  of  [he  limbs  abow  a  (teat  anwimt  of  sficcia)- 
iiaUon,  away  from  the  funduncnlal  nptiliaB  aitd  -rir"*'^"' 
conditions.  Tlie  muscles  of  the  tan  Emba  are  snt  abenut. 
but  at  (he  same  time  more  UDlformly  tkvdopcd  lion  Uwse  ti 
tbe  hisdet  etiremitie*.    Tbe  reason*  an  obviooa.    TIk  wbok 

muscular  and  tegumentaiy  suuctiuei,  but  fliMiffa^  ikinuBiD^ 

climbi  ng  and  grasping,  lunnlng,  saatchiDf,  p«-<'*'i''i  aad  wadins- 
The  modi£caiion>  oJ  the  hind-limba  an  m  lact  Ban;  tinn 
greater  (such  as  eitnmdy  long  icfs.  with  fov,  thtcc  01  only  two 
toes;  very  short  legs,  slinoat  incapaUe  at  wiIUbc.  witb  all  fear 
toei  diiecled  loiwsrds,  or  two  or  oik  bactwatdi,  lad  tws  or 
more  csnnecled  and  tberefoR  bouod  10  act  lacether,  Im  variosi 


I^fifttion  oi  iDntamicaL  characun,  which 
prournablr  could  nor  lur ""  '"  "        "" 
naubly  the  nJ-etand.  ixki 
-     oltbelli«h.    He 


nUlkmiliip  al  the  tKna-lUn  Urdi  with  thg  Stcginapada;  of  Hork- 
lilu  binli  witKihe  AoHriaii  viillum;  tbcgnt  difliRncc  between 
tbe  Utier  and  Ifac  cpthcr  birdi  of  prry:  the  cDnncAlon  Oi  the  gutli 
■nd  tuk*  with  the  plwBi,  and  thw-ol  the  nnd-fiouie  with  the 


Fic.  IS. — Ltftthigh-mu^Hod  RiiL    Ouier vjew ifter remmnl 

o(  1^  II Jh,  Uio-fibutirU  and  UMi,  ilio-iibUIU. 

A,  Ciudil.  S,  Sdide  am. 

Bj  Iliac  )»(tioo  nfpud-Dio^einanlk.     Ij./m.  Iichli^feinonilH. 


pTehenJdve  an 


E>wlcid|e  and  HDen 
luiciuiu  w  M—  i...|h  muidei.    The  m 

lion,  imbkni  and  .1  il  X  y,  it  Ihe  matt  _ 

that  tt  A  X  V,  meaning  the  ledualon  di  B,  tj.  the  Iliac  portion 
or  the  and-ai^f/tmarala;  A  B  X  tnd  B  X  rarelea  commoni 
A  X  and  X  y  are  rare  arid  occur  only  In  unaller  f  roup*.  ai  in  tut 
lainlliee  or  genera:  B  X  occur*  onlv  (n  Paliati.  But  ibe  freain 
reduction,  with  only  A  remaining,  l>  chancteriitic  oI  inch  a^ten 

P:otoia  aaaeoibly  aa  Acdpitrei.  Cypielidae.  Tnchllidae,  Sirlni  an 
recata.  Thia  tact  atoie  ii  aulBcient  proof  that  these  CDnditioni 
or  ratlier  rrductiona,  have  been  acquired  independenlty  ol  the  variOL 
(nwpa.  A  B  r.A  V.A  B.X  Y  uii  Bilo  not  occur  at  iL, 
aome  of  them  for  obvioua  reaaoni.  Occaafonany  there  la  an  Intruc- 
live  pr^ifeuive  evolution  expretaed  In  tbeie  fomiiila:  for  inltal^~~ 


fmn  each  other,  but  both  directly  from  A  B  X  y  ia  l 
direction*.  KeepioE  tbil  in  mind,  wf  may  fairly  concli 
AaminBO  with  B  X  y  pointa  to  an  anceatnl  conditioii 
-■■■-'■■-  ■■'« lented  by  Plalalia  and  /Wi,  whilit  the 


ill  repreaentec 
rcUkenadiC 


-- _. — Wei]  nigh  complete  Uua  of  (he 

logical  literature  are  contained  in  FUrbrinw'a  Untersutkuum  tur 
Uartiiulttii and SyiUmalik ia  Vj(i(. aadin  Gadow'a  vol.  Viffi ol 
Qronn'i  Jcdum  imd  Ordaimtiii  du  TitrrtidU.  Only  a  few  paper* 
and  worlit  can  be  mcntioiKd  here,  with  the  remarli  that  few  authon 
have  paid  attention  to  the  alMnparunt  iBDervation  of  the  nuKlet. 
A.  Carliton,  Btilrln  m  Ktnnlnhi  iir  Atula^llilitrSllllllm•ltlt'l^• 
K.  Svenik,  Vil.  At.  Baiuai»fr.  J-  G.  No.  j  (1U4}:  A.  Alii.  Biiti 
na  tappanil  Ictomaltia  ia  liHaia  (Parli.  II74)  1  H.  Gadow,  Zv 
iirri.  Jnaf.  dir  MuatuMur  dir  Buktiu  and  ier  mnUre*  CJirdiuna 
'-—---  -•"  --  igea):A.H.CirTod,"OnCertalnMu(cleta(tli* 
ooih^rval      ■    "'     -      ■     - 


Thigh  of 

P^  (a^<„  . 

PP'  in-H*  ta'Cp  plantar  leudi 


ication,"  PZ.S.,  1873, 
-- .-  r-.>er*  by  Carrot'  '*■■" 
)!ll76,pp.J06-3lv(wia{- 


•S^ 


of  tlie  biid^  bnii 


I  levd. 


].  NtntuiSpltm. 

lin. — Th^  more  dianclcriilic  fealiun  nl 
dearly  a  further  deveiopmeot  of  tbc  ic[ 
Fi  tcnninal  feature*  la  a  direct  litte,  but  r> 

a  almoat  every  cue  in  a  diiectioa  away  from  tM*e  lultiU- 
inenuUy  reptiUan  lina  which  hive  led  to  the  chaiacien  typical 
of^aad  peculiaj  to,   ^ 

The  f orebrala  fonu  me  c 
of  tbe  hemliplieRa  ii  due  I 

and  lateral  pottiona  (fadm 

pallium  (th*  poftioa  nteraal  to  Ibe  later 

KMtictad  to  tM  median  wie  of  each  heminB 

of  thia  Bddoubtedly  aKsodary  nduction  of  t 

'vt  cnpoadennce  of  tha  baaal  and  l» . 

uCU.  the  tnoavtraeceiBimaaun  of  the  right  and  left  pallium) 

irda  reduced  to  a  nanow  Sat  bundle  of  a  lew  white  Hm;  it 

ktituatedlDDCiBatelraboveand  behind  tbe  much  RiTiBg«aoter»t 
^auBiiaure.  i>,  the  conneaian  between  the  corpon  airiata.  or  chid 
rtmaininfl  part  of  the  bemiiphcre^  Owidf  to  the  aoiall  aae  -^  <>» 
oUadorylohea  the  aateriocanu  of  tbe  btter  coDDiianre  are  wi 
There  it  very  little  gnv  mailer  in  the  eo 

■tface  of  which  &  «*oM  <<  ™r    ' 

.H.^-  pii^t  Iw compared  with  tb* Sytviaa  Al— » 

The  ThalimHiceplialoa  ia  much  reduced.    TlKepiph|iiBB.orpiatil 

ody,  la  quite  aa  degenenu  >a  in  mammala.  although  tlill  (orajac 

a  long  atalh  aa  in  reptilea.     In  binta,  tilia  atalh  coiirt*  CAdrchr  d 

'th  the  membranoua  lininn  of  tlie  tkull-  The  midbraia  k  lepie- 
it«i  chiefly  by  the  optk  loben.  the  cwtca  of  which  alooe  ■  haaD- 
[oua  with   the  fj^,   gWroiniHa  et  tbe   mammah.  _   Thar 

•  the  %lvian  aqueduct,  and  Ihii 
■ntrlcle  aendt  a  lateral  cavity  Into  each  optic  lobe,  aa  is  the  cur  i* 
piilei.  Tbe  light  and  left  lobet  themielvei  aie  lent  axusder  |b 
I  qxtak),  ao  that  they  are  freely  viuble  [rom  abcnv.  UIi»  cW 
imera  farmed  by  the  bemitpberet  and  the  cerebcUum.    Tbe  biter 


birdi  ahowa  hifth  develc..  .._....     .  _.  _ 
atjnder.  the  optic  lobe*;  backward! 

to  tbTStelli^nA'lS'^oi  " 
ol  Ihe  wh(^  brain  with  thai 


achiefly'upont— ■ '■- 

the  eitreniea  being  repretented  by  Cjpmtii  \j- 
Cjtnui  <3ind-a4lfa).  Ibe  itfual  nuiuxn  of  th 

'  Tbi  cHrat  n™  b  (fivided  inic 

portion.    The  ftrat  it  generally  comF 

moat  of  which,  the/nrfs/ir,  liniea  in  moBt  birdn  bnve 
lumbo-iacral  vertebrae,  and  then  dividea.  one  lulf 

iaehiadic  poflion  cor^sti  generally  of  tive  

the  pelvia  a*  one  thick  lynem  through  the  ilio- iaehiadic  fan 
Thelut  nerve. which  cnitributes  to  the  iaehiadic  phriia  leave*  ine 

—  •■■-  pubic  portion  which  i>  cCNmpoeed  of  peHiachiadic  neriw. 
and  put^  together  with  thoM  d  tlie  daaa  and 


The  olftclory  peit»ptive  ra 


ury,  the  ^4l>tiiv  «nd  the 
iDO«t  Tirubk  in  ilzc  Bud 


tn  the  Slejinopiidn  tber  lemJ 

culLy  in  Snla,  wbm  the  put!  ilita  beconw  cornpleietv 
.and  the  [rcatrr  portioD  of  the  oiaaL  uvity  ii  ALniboJithed, 
*  to  the  oUactoiy  ngioo  with  ite  ununull]'  wide 


raiiU  aod  variout  other  iqiu 
■nembrvie  of  the  nual  aviry»  uid  a  j»tr  <d  nuo-iacrynul  alaiid* 
(not  to  be  confounded  vith  the  Kuderun  and  the  lacrymal  iGnd*)* 
molReii  ud  clean  the  chamber.  The  ftandi  are  variable  in  liic 
and  Doaition;  ivben  very  lar|e»  f.f.  in  pknren,  they  catcnd  upon 
tha  fonhead,  cauiiB|  deep  inpRHioiia  on  the  bonee  of  the  akulL 
Jacobaoa'a  ofjaa  haa  been  kM  by  the  binb,  appanntlv  without  a 
tnee  in  the  enbryoiilc  fowl,  but  T.  ].  Pariier  hai  deacribed  veuifea 
ofIheconHpDndlnf<artllaieaIntheitf(>r]iiU>til.  TVou.,  Itvo). 

Set  C.  Gctenbiiir.  "  Oba  die  Naieanuucbeln  det  Va(d,"  Jn» 
ZiiuJu.  vil.  1B7].  pp.  Ml. 

5.  Vaienlar  Spltm. 

The  karl  lie*  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body.  III  hnf  aiii 
bdnf  parallel  with  ihatol  the  tnink.  The  whole  venlral  lurface 
of  the  pericardium  is  apoied  when  the  atemum  ii  removed.  Tfae 
light  and  [eft  halva  ait  cDmpIeldy  divided  by  Mpla,  no  mixture 
of  the  venoui  and  arterial  blood  btiag  poMiblc,  aa  advaace  upon 
ttptiliu  oinditioni,  even  the  bifheit. 

The  atria  are  mmparalivily  hmIL,  the  walU  beinf  tWn,  Mpeciany 
thaw  d(  the  rilhl,  which  pohehci  nunwroui  inuKulai  ridfCI  prD- 
jectinglnlDlbeCHvilrptneiitinKa  honeycombed  appearance.  The 
interailticulai  lepiunl  i>  inonl)i  entirely  menibranoui;  in  the  middle 


•ally,  and 
oceoinE  of  the  la 

h^SSdJd^a' 


l^"'iu^. 


dupllcatioB  of  the  muiculir  Ebm  together  with  the  endocardiac 
lining  of  the  right  ventricle,  while  the  opposte  wall  ia  convex  and 
f  ormi  neither  a  velum  nor  papillary  mutclta.  nor  dhord«  leadinut. 
The  right  anterior  comer  of  the  right  ventricle  paxet  into  the  ihan 
Btem.  euardad  by  three  lenii'lunar  valvea,  which  dividca  Into  the 
two  pulmonary  arteriei.  Then  arc  Ukewiie  two  pulmonary  vcint, 
entering  the  left  atrium  by  one  oriRce.  Two  or  three  membnnoua 
Sapa.  held  by  numeroui  cilar^af  (mJiHOf.  bxm  a  true  mitral  valve. 
and  allow  the  blood  to  pam  thtotigh  the  left  ailiMW  ofriiHiWrinifaH. 
The  blood  leana  the  heart  paM  three  lemi'lunar  valvea,  by  the 
rifU  aorta,  thii  beinf  alone  functional,  a  feature  characterinic  af. 
and  peculiar  to.  birda.  Renuianttof  the  left  aonicarch  penin  tome- 
tinteain  thethapeof  aligamentoiHKrarKL  The  aortic  trunk  ia  very 
•hon,  leoda  off  the  coronary  aneriea  and  then  the  left  aorta  br^chio- 
athalka,  while  the  reH  dividea  into  the  right  brachiocephalic  and 
IM  oona  ittanitnt.    Each  brachiocephalic  toon  lervla  ofl  in  aub- 

M  the  carotid  trunk,  Inclutivc  of  the  vertebral  aneiy.  But  the 
earotkli  ahow  aeveral  interetting  raodificatlona  which  have  been 
eumiMdchieay  InC  [-  MtocbandbyA.  H.  Garrod.  (i)  The 
right  and  left '■■ '-  -■-  -'■■-"-  —■ ' '  — 


:.  imbedded  in  a  fun_     _ 

cerv>i:al  vertebiae.    Thit  ia  the  ui 

and  Hme  parroti.  U)  Then  ii  one  uu 
portion  of  iu  originaT  right  component 

aiotidinat  of  Garrod  are  common,  t.t> 
The  mtne  of  the  third  modili^itiai 
duira  in  the  buitard  EMpoiolii.  In  ol 
a  left,  or  a  left  and  right.  luperlicial  care 
Ihe  plact  of  the  then  vaniihed  deep  01 


IT  along  the'  ventral  liufaci 


isivxvii,  but  tbe  baal 


^'s^X  H.  CarnS!. "  On  the  CtroiklAneriea  of  Binb.~  Ftm.  ZcU. 

*r.,l»7>Pp.*S7-4J»iE.  A 

lymphatiqoea  dea  oiifainr.    A 

Mackay,   TheDevelopnientoi. 

with  mcial  refereikce  to  the  Origia  of  ih, ... , 

Fkii.  rmu.  IJ9B[lgB8t.pp.  Iii-i4i;UA.NeugebaueT.  "Synacnj 
•enoaum  avium,"  Ktt.  AiL  Ldrfuli.  Cant,  ni^  lAu.  pp.  SI74W. 
■  J  pit-!  It  Caach.  "  Beitttge  eur  veigt.  Analomic  dea  Heneoi  dct 
Vbgel  uad  Reptilien."  Ank.}.  SabaiiMk.,  iSSf. 

The  limit  ait  amall  and  occupy  only  the  dorul  psitiin  of 
the  thoracic  cavity.  There  ii  only  one  right  and  ok  kfl  lobe, 
each  tnivtned  through  ili  whole  length  by  a  wtrfbrtmi^nm, 
lAeDce  ariM  about  ten  lecondaiy  bnochia;  that  aend  i>9 
radially  arnnged  fvotmcAia,  which  end  falindly  noi  the 
■urface.  The  walla  of  Ukk  tertiary  Inbei  send  out.  in  all  dim. 
tioni,  aualiciili  atriltri  which,  ending  in  alight  swelling,  leoll 
the  mammalian  attoiU 

Highlyipedalii«dut4aaatechtncletti>icof ■DUcda.  Thry 
are  very  thin-walled  membranes,  very  poor  In  btood-vtaxh, 
formed  by  the  bulged-out  pleural  or  petitoBeil  ctnrerina  of  Iht 
lungi,  through  the  paiabionchial  tubes  of  which  they  are  H'-ci 
with  air.  Their  function  tl  not  quite  dear-  TIk  isal  uigcn- 
tion,  that  the  warm  air  contained  within  them  aiasla  the  bird 
in  flight,  balloon-lihe,  b  abiuid-  Tliey  aubt  in  tht  ciImMly 
rapid  and  vigoroia  ventilation  of  the  hingi.  Iht  kiln  brjif; 
apabie  of  but  very  limited  eipauion  aiul  contraction  In  ^ri^ 
nlli  of  the  air-aac*,  alnsal  dcvoiil 
le  much  itttricted. 
t  paira  of  larger  laca  belongini  to  the  pahDomrf 


ie  fowls  (Cupi^ma  and/Wwufn)  1 


^ — , ,  —  a  fDrlber  lirvelopnvn' 

,.,  nibbroiKhiai  or  interclavicularj  (j  and  4)  anieriur  awd  pottT.-* 
thoracic  or  intermediate:  (5)»bdorainil  ao.  MoAof  theac  em- 
.L L -ipeninea— /omniiia  jMniHrus— into  ibe  bui. 


V  beneath  the  thin.    There  ii  alu  a  ruio-phAryateal 
lie  ayncm  of  ait-raa.  reuricied  id  the  head  Icf.  the  a 


^cs 


_.-  incomplete  in  the  mcdioventral  line,  arid  petmit  the  inner  h-  -if 
of  the  trachea  to  bblge  out  into  a  larrt  neck-pouch,  which  it  luf^:  !'i 
both  icxeaaf  aretounding  bag.  In  numniB^-birdt  and  pnirk  'br 
trachea  ia  partly  divided  oy  a  vertical,  kugiiKUnal.  ^LniUeirxLa 
aeplum.  In  iome  of  thoaeURh  which  have  a  pceuliartr  h.r^  ^ 
trumpeting  voice,  the  tiadea  la  lenflheacd.  faming  Idopt  v^ty 

lie  tubcutaneoutly  (cawcallyi  cunaaow),  or  It  en— -*  ''' 

[he  iymphyiit  ol  the  lurcuta  (cicated  guincaftn>l> ; 

rnnei  and  hi  the  hoopB  twin,  even  t^-  -*-' ■ 

becomet  invaded  by  the  much  eloogat 
Thr  ijiTiiu  or  tower  larym  it  the  at 


■chea  and  of  tlv  adiotning  biDnr> 
H.  w  ..v,m^^^  .^....^ranea  between  the  cartilage- '  " '  ■— ^ 
and  next,  tpeciai  mmdet  fcr  lefulating  the  tn 

ty  of  birdt  poaaeat  a  pair  of  internal  ty '-  — 

g  the  inner  or  median  wallt  of  the  br .„  . 

ltd  with  aenii-ringt  only.    External  lyBpaaifora  OMnbrairi 


Thv  ^wnnfttosn  exhit 


fasil 


•  (A  bitdL    They  bav^  ban 

bKomo  luncikiiul,  wiih  rm  indivi 

r  end  of  thekidntym,  010**  ■»  '^^  •■' 
each  Mher  by  the  ilEscend 


it  formed  by  ll 


Clgbll 


d  IcftK 


i  dwl 


4  volume  increaK*  abou  h  old  growing 
h  and  acarc^y  one  hoe  n  w  d  Ji  Co  more  than 
4  Ji  in  1h  ckDev.  The  uppc  u  e  open  ng  td 
by  elaidc  peritoneal  lamclbc  0  the  b  ndtr 
nf  (be  middle  pomonof  Ihcdu  la  glandular 
he  deposit  on  o{  the  albumen      u  connecled 

cd     uterus     In  which  the  ts%     ava  lt>  cal 

\   V   Bunn   KttHtUiaie  n   f-     ufiiloiinn- 

Fr  lida  ft  (Boaa,  ISBi)    E         ow  ■      Die 

A    U  >tt     inal  K  8_p]i.u'» 


mt^'as 


aal.  a  phyiiit.,  iBSj, 


ir  ai  thi 


la  bourse  de  Fab      ut     Rabin  t  Jtntnt,  Jt 
PP-369-«4.|)l»-IM9- 

B.  Foasu  BiiM 

illy  been  eipecied  from  the  ttudy  o(  (ouil 


loslly  posiible  to  assign  the  hiidj  to  their  proper 
ut  when  these  characters  indicate  new  lamilies  or  orders, 
ince  Hespeioniithea,  Ichlhyotnitha,  Pilaelodi.  (heir 
owners  are  put  ou(side  the  more  tersely  cons(ructed  dssificalioni 
applicable  to  modem  birds.     It  is  no  eisggetation  to  say  that 

any  recent  bone.  bu(  in  the  caM  of  Micjcene,  and  still  man.  of 
Eocene  fossils,  He  have  often  to  deal  with  tliange  [an 

recent   groups   with   each   other.     Our  aniEidally- 
dassiGcaliou  collapse  whilst  we  gain  lunhcr  insight  into  the 
TQUtual  affinitiei  ol  the  existing  groups.     Of  course  this  must  be 

and  recent  bird  neic  krtowo,  ncilber  apedea,  nor  genem,  nor 
finiiliis,  nor  otdiis  oiuld  be  definol-  We  should  be  able  to 
comlruct  the  pedigree  o[  every  group,  in  other  vords,  the 
gigantic  natural  system,  but  there  woidd  be  no  classification. 
Much  light  has  also  been  thrown  by  fossil  birds  upon  the  study 

recent  groups  Ilea  in  that  of  the  extinct  Forms.     Not  only  have 


There 


xl  also  in  CO 


itance,  trogons, 
Bccietary-bird),  pairota,  uid  other  now  Ethiopian  (onns  in 
Miocene  Fnuice.  Ostrichet,  tmdistinguishable  from  JfraUu, 
b»ve  been  found  in  Samos  and  in  (he  Sivalik  Hills. 

The  proper  study  of  fossil  birds  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  A.  Hilne-Edvards.  whose  magnificent  Oistaia  Jeailts  it  h 
Frmct  was  published  from  iUt  to  iSti.  This  work,  deals  cbiefiy 
^th  nid-Teniaiy  forma.    A  new  impelui  wa>  ^ven  by  O.  C. 


doONTOBmiHES). 

The  oldot  known  bird  ijthe  Ardatiifltrisl^.tX'ii3xif^! 
Oolite  in  Bavaria.  The  impriais  b  the  enDrmouilj  oldii  D!. 
red  sandstone  or  'Lower  Trias  of  CoDnrctlcuI,  aid  eneiiully 
named  OntUidtfiilei,  belong  10  Dinosiuhaii  Rcplilcs. 

of  fosul  birds  of  the  Cietaceous  epoch,  and.  HKE  [Hb>i;u 
deposit)  of  that  age  are  rare,  Inid  renuiu  an  llllcclI^,^!lM^ 
Many  bones  forowtly  relrrred  to  birds  have  linn  pimni  IJ 
belong  to  Pterodactyls,  e.f .  CiMaliamii  from  the  Ea^  Ch]IL 
But  in  iSsSwcrediscemed  in  the  Upper  GicciuandofCiiobriJir- 

hla  described  bones  from  (he  Chalk  of  soulhem  Snden  undci 
the  name  of  Scanwmii,  probably  allied  to  Falailiin.  Firm 
the  Ctttaceous  rocks  of  Nonh  Aineiica  a  Inge  Dumbtr  oi  Itrdi 
have  been  described  by  O.C.Matib.  OfthneihemiiMinwrBi- 
ng  are  IdOkyomit  ( —  Crea^^tMi)  aad  Hafertrwit,  fton  i^J 
Cretaceous  shales  of  Kansas.  They  were  placed  by  Uinh  ti  1 
d  stincl  subclass  of  birds,  Odonlanillui  (4.B.).  Pnbibli'  iJ 
b  rds  of  Cretaceous  age  were  still  possessed  of  UetL  Bipu^-i. 
another  of  Minh's  genera,  lecmi  to  be  allied  l«  E^i."a. 
Palatelriittii  and  Taimalnmu,  were  by  him  relcned  lo  Lii»i:ti>:x 
and  Passerine  birds.  £iii>rnufrom  tbeCiclaccouSDiriselNtw 
Jersey  wasasbrgeasa  swan. 

llie  lower  Eocene  has  furnished  a  greater  nonibet  of  hri 
bones.  Some  of  the  largest  are  those  tj  QuUma.  "iib  •!"« 
specie*  from  France,  Belgium  and  England.  Uoch  dintima 
ol  opinion  nbtains  as  to  (ie  affinities  o(  these  birds,  wbiiii  «i« 
far  larger  than  an  ostrich ;  they  were  undouhtedly  iguiuUc 
of  flight  and  there  are  indications  of  teeth  b  the  uppci  f*- 
rrovisionally  this  genus  has  been  grouped  with  tbe  RiiiHi. 
which  at  any  rale  are  a  hctetogeDous  assembly.  Sir  E.  0>ti ! 
Daitmii,  of  the  London  Clay,  known  Irom  an  inpoiKi  cna.a. 
and  £.  D.  Cope's  DiaUjma  ol  Mew  Mexico,  bsucd  upiaagifiu'' 


,  .  also  belong  then.  The  London  Clay  of  ?« 
England  has  likewise  supplied  some  long  awa  snc  t«; 
Ari^lannj  The  most  lemaikable  qiecimen  is  a  ikuU.  Oi'' 
/l<ry>WiofKiu(figs.  17  18I  iheedge»of tbejtwswe«Kni 


FlO  il.— Itenuiasofhesdof  CWMltfte:>i,ateDfnaihin. 

like  those  of  certain  lortoiso.  Tbe  chaitcur  ef  this  ikv'l  isi 
the  compound  rbampbolheca  (known  by  (he  ioprinls  l((i  i!'''' 
(be  jaws)  indicate  affinities  with  the  Slegmopodct    Ruuu'^ 


_. £dwanji,   Rtitiertiai  analemi^iui 

pciiomteioiiguet  pour  urtif  i  i'hiiloirt  dta  outaia  fo3Sii€l  dt  la  Frtmt 
iParU,  1B67-18M);  F.  P.  Mornioind  A.  MciRnit,  Cauloto  it  hi 
ftjva  ffiUi  Jt  It  Ripfbliai  AitnHna.  Amila  U<a.  La  Plait. 
1891.  al  pb.1  O,  C,  Marih.  Oisnlonillia!  A  •mupopK  el  tlu 
Eilwl  TtMid  Birii  ef  NtrA  Anuriia  (New  Hivin.  Conn.,  lieo): 
R.  LydcMfair.  inicli  "  Fouil  Birdi."  in  A.  Ncwion'i  Diaiaoaty  <•) 
Xi'nfi  (LoDdan,  1893):  Cai.  Fdm  Biidi,  Brit.  Muiruin,  itoi:  K.  v. 
Zlild.XowUuit  dcr  Poldnldotii,  i.  t  (igaT-iSoo) :  C.  W.  Andni. 
"  Ob  Ihe  Eilincl  Birdi  si  Palagonu."  tr.  Zaal.  Sac.  xv.,  1B99. 
PP-  SyW.  pl«-  '4-"7-. 

C.  GEOCtAratcu.  DoniBunoH 

The  (tudy  Ol  Uie  cninct  mEinuiiu  o(  uijr  country  Inids 
1  pnqwr  appnd*t[on  if  iu  uitiing.  Aon  and  liuiui  wh 
on  the  ether  hand,  a  due  conuderaiicui  of  ibe  plants  and  aninub 
which  may  prtdominate  wiihin  in  bsundi  cannot  fail  to  throw 
.  light  on  the  changes  it  has  in  the  course  e[  ages 


.     That 


lay,  the  di! 


d  f  nn 


Granting  Ihjj  \>  a  general  tmth,  it  must  yet  be  acknowledged 
at  a  tpeciaJ  fact,  that  in  fouil  birds  we  have  as  yet  but  scanty 
means  of  arriving  al  any  precise  results  which  wiU  jusiify  bold 
genecalitalion  in  Ihe  mailer  of  avine  disiribuiion.  Remains 
o(  edioct  birds  are,  compared  with  those  of  other  classes  of 
vertebrates,  eiceedingly  scarce,  and  these  have  been  iou  ' 
very  few,  widely  sepjialed  countries.  The  great  pro 
involved  in  the  study  of  gcogrsphical  distribution  must  \ 
fore  be  based  mainly  upon  Ibe  other  dastcs,  both  verti 
and  invertebnle,  which,  moreover,  enfoy  less  gnat  lacilii 

Vet  it  so  happens  that  the  great  loogeographical  regions 
of  the  world,  now  more  or  less  generally  accepted,  have  be~~ 
based  upon  the  distribution  of  birds.    The  whole  subject  n 
pnperly  intioduced  by  Treviranus,'  who  in  bis  large  phi 
'  aophical  work  devote*  couiderahle  tpact  to  the  "  geognphicil 

■  Trevinnus,  6<<>fgr»  wier  PiOmphu  itr  leinifn  NtKa;  vol.  U. 
cip.  4.  1 1  (Cniii^n.  1R03). 


factor*;  tj.  the  remark 

OD  with  America  which  are  vegetable  feeden."    L.  K- 

Schmarda' divided  the  land  into  iweniy-one  realm*,  duu»cler- 

ig  these  mainly  by  tbeir  birds.     P.  L.  Sdater'wai  the  first 

divide  the  world  into  a  few  great  "  regions,"  the  Palaeuctic. 

Elhiopian,  Indian  and  Austniltan  farming  one  group,  Ihe  "  Oid 

'"otld  "  (f  <ifde<){UB) ;  and  Ihe  Nearclic  and  Neotrofncal  f«iB- 

[  a  second,  (he  New  World  (Nct[ata).    Birds  being  ol  all 

bnab  most  parlinibrly  adapted    for   extended  and   rapid 

onwiion,  ii  became  necessary  for  him  to  eliminate  Irom  his 

nsidentlon  those  groups,  be  they  small  or  krce,  wbidi  are 

mon  or  le«t  universal  occurrence,  and  to  grouDd  his  malls 

what  was  at  that  lime  commonly  known  a*  the  order 

■essores  or  Fasiern,  comprehending  the  order*  now  dtllem- 

.led  as  Passerilormes,  Coradifonnes  and  Cucimforme*,  in  olber 

irds  the  mass  of  arboreal  turds.     His  u  main  divnioA*— 

practically  adopted  by  A.  R.  Wallace'  in  his  epocb-onakirig 

~  -are  eicelleni,  taken  separately.     They  eiprew  the  naia 

leics  of  land  with  Iheir  dependencies  in  weU-cbown  uinsi 

stance  Ihe  "  Neotropical  region  '*  stands  abort  for  Sovtb 

enlral  America  with  the  Anlilles. 

I  these  sii  divisions  of  Sclaler  and  Wallace  are  Dot  bH 
slenl,  only  some  are  of  primary  importance^  Ihey  reqairc 
nd  sub-ordination.  This  most  important  advaoBc  was 
made  by  T.  K.  Huxley.*  Some  ol  Ihe  "  regions  ~  have  bow  10 
be  called  lubregions,  r.f.  the  Xearctic  and  ibe  Palaeemic. 
The  reduction  ol  tbe  Oriental  to  >  subngion.  with  coaaeqanl 
"  provincial "  tank  ol  its  main  lubdiviiions,  wOl  probably  tie 
objected  10,  bul  Ihese  are  matters  ol  taste  and  prejuiUce.  Above 
all  il  should  be  borne  io  mind  that  nearly  all  the  last  subdivisicae 
01  provinces  are  ol  very  little  real  value  and  moat  al  them  an 
inapplicable  to  other  classes  of  animals. 

Besdei  tomt  occuonal  leferences  in  the  teU,  oidy  *  few  son 
oi  the  (cneral  worlis  -1.  il^nf  uith  the  distribution  ol  fiiit  ua  fci» 

"  Ceagr»phical    1  1    -i,!.  jimri."    in    Newl(Kl"m  Diiliramrj  tf  Bif4l. 

0/  /iii"<i;i  lN,'!"v,  /l!'',fis"'r(v."'Ma'rsh>ll''^DS^  KciebeiBw. 
two  maps  with  nil. 1 1,  ilu.ill.  jlthouch  badly  srranrnl.  in  Senhans' 
WyjiWiKiwrfi..,,,  p,.v;.l,li/oiJ.T*jr-it-ir£il«n().(C«tba.l«J); 
vom  omitholo^lu  Inn  ^i.indpiiiikie."^o;st.  Jnht.  B.,  i>h 
pp.671-7a4.pl    y".<:Z    ■    -  -    ■-  — 

(Paris.  i«90). 

The  icheme  adopted  in 
(A)  AuvraOGABa  oe  L  Australiao  Region    / 


[torn  Newton's  anide 
Encydopatiia  Brilam 


Region  (Mcnul 

inl  Ihe  characteriution  of  tbe  v 
as  to  a  very  great  eiteni  been  ad 
I  his  Dictinary  g/  Birii.  and  fm 


".'.' 


R.  Tiedem 


"Biids"  in   tbe 

I,  9ih  cdilion.     Tliis  applies  especiaDy 

I  NtlMntBkUiU  4ti  Vi^  K^  s. 

tggn^Kiht  yotrtittni  it  rkia*  (WeiL 

•P.  L.  Sdaler  on  Ihe  general  (eegrapliici]  AaribDtiaa  ri  tbe 
memben  of  the  clan;'  Av«."  I.  Em   Sx.  iL  f^  130-14},  Hs«- 

>A.  R.  Wallace,  Tim  Cnfra^iaiJ  DiUnbatltit  tf  Amtmth.  K-Ji 
a  ftudy  of  Ikt  Rtiations  0/  Lirnc  and  E^ima  PVimai  cr  tiactdallMi 
lb  Poll  CluaiKi  <•/  lb  Earli'i  Sarfacf.  i  vols,  (Londo*.  i87«). 

•T.  H.  Huiley.  "  On  the  CluHkalion  and  DiMnbuiio*  of  Ihe 
Alecloronorphae."  P^.S..  |S6«.  pp.  jlj-jig. 
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the  widely-ranging  Bitdjnamis  tailtntis  and  Ckrysoeoecyx  lucidus, 
which  are  annual  visitors. 

'  Po/yff«na  forms,  of  course,  part  of  Austrogaea.  Its  extent  is  so  vast 
that  it  necessarily  contains  some  peculiar,  outlying  forms,  so  to  say 
forgotten,  which  in  their  lonK<ontinued  isolation  have  specialized 
themselves.  For  instance,  the  aagu  (Rkinocketiu)  of  New  Caledonia,  a 
auoerty  specialized  form  with  Cruine  affinities  pointing  only  to  South 
America.  The  toothbilled  pigeon  (Diduncidtu)  is  restricted  to 
Samoa.  Most  interesting  is  the  avifauna  of  the  Sandwich  islands; 
entirely  devoid  of  Psittaci  and  of  Coraciiformes,  these  islands  show 
an  extraordinary  development  of  its  peculiar  family  Drepanidae, 
which  are  probaoly  of  South  or  Central  American  descent.  AcruUh 
cercus  is  a  Meliphagine,  and  a  peculiar  genus.  There  are  a  raven 
ICorvus),  a  coot  (^ica),  the  well-known  Sandwich  island  goose 
(Bernicla  sandvicensis),  now  very  commonly  domesticated  in  Europe ; 
and  some  flycatchers  and  thrusnlike  birds. 

The  Australian  Subregian  comprises  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In 
the  north  it  is  influenora,  of  course,  by  its  proximity  to  Papuasia, 
whence  there  is  a  conuderable  admixture  uf  genera  which  do  not 
proceed  beyond  the  tropics,  and  of  these  Casuarius  i»  a  striking 
example.  The  Cape  Yoric  peninsula  practically  belongs  to  Papuasia. 
As  a  whole,  Australia  is  rich  in  parrots,  of  which  it  has  several  very 
peculiar  forms,  but  Picarians  in  old-fashioned  parlance,  of  all  sorts 
— ^xrtain  kingfishers  excepted — are  few  in  numoer,  and  the  pigeons 
are  also  comparatively  scarce,  no  doubt  because  of  the  many  ark>real 
prcdaoeous  marsupials.  The  continent,  however,  possesses  the  two 
important  genera  of  the  Pseudoscines,  namely  the  lyre-birds  {Mtnura) 
and  the  scrub-birds  {Atrichia).  Among  the  more  curious  fprgi*  of 
other  land-birds  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  Megapodiidat, 
Lipoa  and  TaUgallus,  the  rail  Tribonyx  and  PedionomuSt  which 
represents  the  otherwise  palaeotropical  Tumices  in  Australia.  The 
presence  of  bustards  (Eupodotis)  is  a  curious  example  of  interrupted 
distribution^  since  none  other  of  the  Otididae  are  found  nearer  than 
India.  The  Ratitae  are  represented  by  two  species  of  emeu 
(Dromaeus),  besides  the  cassowary  of  Cape  York  peninsula,  and  the 
extinct  Dromomis  and  Cenyomis  with  its  enormous  skull. 

The  Papuan  Sulrregion,  chiefly  New  Guinea  with  its  depend- 
encies, the  Timor  group  of  islands,  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  On 
the  whole  its  aviuuna  presents  some  very  remarkable  features. 
Its  most  distinctive  characteristic  is  the  presence  of  the  birds  of 
paradise,  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  it;  for,  granting  that  the 
Dower-birds,  CUamydodera  and  others,  of  Australia,  belong  to  the 
same  family,  they  are  far  less  highly  specialized  than  the  Maudful 
and  extraordinary  forms  which  are  found,  within  very  restricted 
limits,  in  the  various  islands  of  the  subregion.  Another  chief  feature 
is  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  cassowaries,  the  richneis 
and  specialization  of  the  kingfishers,  parrots,  pigeons,  boneysuckers 
and  some  remarkable  flycatchers.  It  has  several  marked  deficiencies 
compared  with  Australia,  among  which  are  the  babblere  {Timeliidae). 
weaver  birds  (Plooeidae),  the  Platycercinae  amon^  parrots,  diurnal 
birds  oi  prey  and  the  emeus.  As  a  whole,  the  birds  of  Papua  are 
remarkable  for  their  brilliance  of  plumage,  or  their  metallic  colour- 
ing. The  birds  of  paradise,  the  racquet-taikd  kingfishers,  Tany- 
siptera,  the  largest  and  smallest  of  parrots,  CalypiUfrkynckus  and 
ffositema,  and  the  great  crowned  pigeons,  Coura,  are  very  char- 
acteristic; and  so  are  the  various  Megapodes. 

(B)  Neogaba.  or  the  Neotropical  region. — Excepting  towards  the 
north,  where,  in  Mexico,  it  meets,  and  inosculates  with  the  Nearetic 
aubrcgion,  the  boundaries  of  the  Neotropical  region  are  simple 
enough  to  trace,  comprehending  as  it  does  the  whole  of  South 
America  and  all  Central  America;  besides  including  the  Falkland 
isbnds  to  the  south-east  and  the  Galapagos  under  the  equator  to 
the  west,  as  well  as  the  Antilles  or  West  India  islands  up  to  the 
Florida  channel. 

Owine  to  the  comparatively  scanty  number  of  harmful  mammalian 
types,  tne  birds  play  a  considerable  part  in  this  lar^^e  region,  and 
some  authorities  consider  its  avifauna  the  richest  in  the  world. 
The  entire  number  of  species  amounts  to  about  3600.  Of  these 
2000,  or  a  good  deal  more  than  half,  belong  to  the  order  Passeriformes. 
But  the  characteristic  nature  of  the  avifauna  is  more  clearly  brought 
out'  when  we  learn  that  of  the  2000  species  just  mentioned  only 
about  1070  belong  to  the  higher  suborder  of  Oscines,  that  means 
to  say,  nearly  one-half  belong  to  the  lower  suborder  Clamatores. 
This  IS  a  state  of  thin^  which  exists  nowhere  else;  for  except  in 
Australia,  where  a  few  indigenous  and  peculiar  low  non-Osdnes  are 
found,  and  in  the  Nearetic  country,  wnither  one  family  of  Clama- 
tores, viz.  the  Tyrannidae,  has  evidently  been  led  by  the  geographical 
continuity  of  its  soil  with  that  of  the  Neotropical  region,  such  forms 
do  not  occur  elsewhere.  Accordingly  their  disproportionate  pre- 
valence in  South  America  points  unerringly  to  the  lower  rank  otthe 
avifauna  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  to  the  propriety 
of  putting  it  next  in  order  to  that  of  the  Australian  region,  the 
general  fauna  of  which  is  admittedly  the  lowest  in  the  worid.  Huxley 
nas  urged  with  hb  wonted  perspicuity  the  alliance  of  these  two 
rc^ons  as  Notogaea,  basing  his  opinion,  besides  other  weighty 
evidence,  in  great  measure  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  two  main 
sections  of  the  Galli,  viz.  the  Peristeropodes  and  the  Alecioropodes^ 
the  former  composed  of  the  families  Megapodiidae,  almost  wholly 
Australian,  and  the  CraddaCt  entirely  NeotropicaL  (Cf.  P^Z^S.t 
U68.  pp.  2<M-3I9) 


Leaving,  however  tbb  matter  as  In  tome  degree  hypothetkal. 
we  have  as  genera,  families,  or  ^haps  even  laii^  gronps.  a  great 
many  very  remarkable  forms  which  are  characteristic  ci,  or  peruUar 
to.  tne  Neotropical  region  in  part,  if  not  as  a  whole.  Of  fanafies 
we  find  twenty-three,  or  maybe  more,  absolutely  restricted  tbcreto, 
besides  at  least  eight  which,  bang  peculiar  to  the  New  World, 
extend  their  range  into  the  Nearetic  region,  but  are  there  so  ferbiy 
developed  that  their  origin  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  soathen 
portion  of  America.  First  in  point  of  importance  comes  the  extra- 
ordinarily beautiful  family  ol  humming-birds  (TVadkt/tdkr).  with 
nearly  150  genera  (of  which  only  three  occur  in  the  Nearetic  regtoo) 
and  more  than  400  spedea.  Then  the  tyrants  {Tyratuadae),  m-ith 
more  than  seventy  genera  (ten  of  which  range  into  the  northeni 
region),  and  over  300  species.  To  these  follow  the  tanagers  {Tc*&- 

Ktdae).  with  upwards  ol  forty  genera  (only  one  of  which  craaaes  the 
»rder).  and  about  300  species;  the  piculuka  {Demdroeeieptidmt), 
with  as  many  genera,  and  over  aoo  species:  the  ant-thmshes, 
{Formicariidae),  with  more  than  thirty  genera,  and  nearly  aoospedes; 
together  with  other  groups  which,  if  not  so  large  as  thoee  just 
named,  are  yet  just  as  well  defined,  and  poeaibly  more  aigiuficaat, 
namely,  the  tapaculos  (^Ptgropiockidae)^  the  toucans  iRkampkoMiidee), 
the  iacamars  (Gdi6«/Mfae),  the  motmots  (MoHotidae),  the  todks 
{Toaidae),  the  trumpeten  iPsopkiidae),  and  the  screamers  (PcU- 
medeidae) ;  bendes  such  isolated  fonns  as  the  aenexna  (Cbtmimc), 
and  the  sun-bittern  {Eurypjmi). 

The  nature  of  the  South  American  avifauna  will  peihapa  becooe 
still  more  evident  if  we  arrange  the  characteristic  manbers  as 
follows: — 

1.  Birds  which  are  restricted  to,  pn^bly  indigenous  of  the 
region:  Rhea;  Palamedea  and  Chauna,  the  screamera;  Timami; 
Psepkia,  Dich^ophus,  Eurypyga,  Hdwruis  of  the  Gruiform  aaaeiBbly ; 
Thtnocorys  and  Attagis;  Cracidae;  Opisthocomus;  of  parrocs  Art 
and  Conurus  with  their  alUes;  Monolulae,  incl.  Todui;  Stealor%xs\ 
Galbulinae  and  Buuoninae;  Rhampkastida*;  FormicaHidae,  Pier^p- 
tochidae,  and  of  the  Tyrannidae  the  C^inginae. 

2.  Birds  which  are  indigenous  but  eaoend  far  into  North 
Cathartae.  TrochUidae^  T^annidae. 

3.  Birds  which  are  onginally  imm^rants  from  North  _ 
Podicipedidae,  with  the  flightless  CentropeliKa  on  Lake  Titkaca: 
Cer^f  the  only  genos  of  Idngfisben  in  the  New  World;  all  the 
Oscines. 

More  or. less  cosmopolitan  groups  like  herons,  Falcanidae.  Ansera, 
C^umbae,  6fc.t  and  circumtropkal  families  like  Parridae,  Trogomadee^ 
Capitonidae^  are  to  be  excluded  from  these  lists  as  indiffeieDt.  The 
differences  between  the  Neotropical  avifauna  and  that  of  North 
America  are  fundamental  and  prove  the  independence  or  aoperiar 
value  of  the  Neotropical  region  as  one  of  the  principal  realmsL 

It  is  difficult  to  subdivide  the  Neotropical  region  into  sub- 
regions;  the  best  suggestion  is  that  of  Newton:  AnHIUan^  «ith 
the  exception  of  the  iuainds  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  as  well  as  thcx 
which  lie  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America ;  PatagemiaK, 
including  Chile  and  part  of  Peru;  Ceiumbiam,  oomptisiag  the  rest 
of  the  continent  and  also  Central  America. 

The  AniiiUan  Subregion  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  oxet 
suggestive  and  intcrestine.  comparatively  small  though  it  be.  Per 
narrow  as  are  the  channels  between  Cuba  and  the  opposite  ccasx  of 
Central  America,  between  the  Bahamas  and  Florida,  and  bct»cts 
Grenada  and  Tobago,  the  fauna  of  the  Antilkan  chain,  instead  of 
being  a  mixture  of  that  of  the  almost  cont^iuous  countries,  d^ers 
much  ifrom  all,  and  exhibits  in  some  groups  a  degree  of  specafit>' 
which  may  be  not  unfitly  compared  with  that  of  oceanic  ■shstb. 
Except  such  as  are  of  coral  formation,  the  Antilles  are  hilly,  not  to 
say  mountainous,  their  summits  rising  in  places  to  an  elcvatica  cf 
8000  ft.,  and  nearly  all.  prior  to  their  occupation  by  Europeans, 
were  covered  with  luxuriant  forest,  which,  assisting  in  the  cooectir-a 
and  condensation  of  the  clouds  brought  by  the  trade  winds,  cnsLred 
its  own  vitality  by  precipitating  frequent  and  kmg-continned  rais» 
upon  the  fertile  soil.  Under  such  conditions  we  m^t  expect  to 
find  an  extremely  plentiful  animal  population,  one  as  rich  as  that 
which  Jnhabits  the  same  latitudes  u  Central  America,  not  main 
decrees  farther  to  the  west ;  but  no  instance  periiaps  can  be  dted 
which  shows  more  strikingly  the  difference  between  a  cootioental 
and  an'  insular  fauna,  since,  making  every  allowance  for  the  ra^-sj^ 
of  cultivation  by  civilized  man,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  passib>> 
no  area  of  land  so  highly  favoured  by  nature  is  so  poorly  fumis^hcd 
with  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life.  Here,  as  over  so  larn  a  porri-a 
of  the  Australian  region,  we  find  birds  constituting  toe  suprrere 
dasfr— the  scarcity  of  mammab  being  accounted  for  an  some  measBTr 
as  a  normal  effect  of  insularity. 

There  is  one  peculiar  subfamily,  Todinae,  represented  by  onSy  four 
species  of  Todus.  We  note  the  absence  of  Ratitae,  Tinamt^  Cracsdce. 
Rhamphastidaet  and  any^  of  those  gruiform  genera  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  continent.  There  is  no  family  of  birds  commoa 
to  the  Nearetic  area  and  the  Antillean  subregion  witbont  oocnrnns 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  Neotropical  region,  a  fact  which  proves  its 
affinity  to  the  latter. 

The  Patagonian  Subregion,  most  extratrooica].  is  natiira!!y 
devoid  of  a  good  many  typically  tropical  birds,  or  these  are  hit 
poorly  represented,  for  instance  Caerdbtdae,  MnioiQtidae,  Tauagrtdee, 
vireanidae.    On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  most  chamcteristk 


Brwis  and  Cabatia,  an  very  (buDiIinl,  irhik  HilwiilMi  ■  u  owl 
bdonginE  le  Ihal  lublamily  whk:li  u  iHbenriK  RpiwBted  only  by 
thr  inikTy-ipRad  bam  owl,  ^Iru  flammu.  Lutly  piuu  be  nouil 
Ibc  cRinct  ull  RatiH  apccin  a<  Aifyemii  wllh  lU  Kvenl  Iiocy 
(Fneni.  Bui,  u  Newton  dunninily  puu  it  {Dul.  Biiii,  p.  35}),  Ihc 
(vifauu  o(  Madagucar  is  not  entiitly  compoKd  of  tuch  unEjilariliu 
a*  Ihnr.  We  have  homely  nncra.  even  amonf  Ibe  IntFimirti. 
occurrini  then— luch  at  Alantit,  Aatafhalut,  IttUtilla  and 
PraHruatA,  vhile  (he  Ciiliaiia  madonitoriensU  ii  only  distinfuiali' 
>ble  (com  Ibe  nll-lmom  faa-tailed  waibkr,  C.  ukemala  o( 
Europe.  Af  rip  and  India  by  in  ratber  darl»r  colaratlon.    But  there 

in  the  iiland,    Mautiliiu  btd  the  dodo  (i.e.),  Lapkapii -■ 


!•  (wliich,  boHver,  lik 

other  udc  of  WalLace'i  hoe.  wbeoce  w  itaned  oq  ihu  mrvry  ^  (be 

icld'i  avifaiuia. 

D.  CussincATioM  or  Bims 

Ffiibiingei'i  great  mck,  publisfaed  in  the  jax  iSU  (17  (be 
Saitm  Anil  Uagiilra  Sodety  of  Amsterdam,  enabled  Cwloii 
not  only  to  continue  lor  the  taxt  five  yvais  the  same  linei  of 
raorphoiogiaiJ  research,  but  abo  funher  to  iaveitigatc  those 
questiona  which  were  stiU  left  in  abeyance  or  leemed  to  zeqaire 
renewed  study-  Tlie  resulting  "  claBsificalion  ti  baaed  on  the 
examination,  mostly  autc^ljc,  ol  a  far  greater  nmnlxT  ol 
diaraclera  than  any  tliat  had  preceded  it ;  taonavtTr  Ihcy  «cfe 
chosen  in  a  different  way.  dtscemibent  tscing  exeidscd  in  siftiflg 
and  weighing  litem,  90  ai  to  detertnine,  so  (ai  ai  peoiible,  the 
relative  value  ol  each,  according  aa  that  value  a»y  nry  'a 
diEferint  gtnup*,  and  not  to  produce  a  men  mechaiunJ  '  key ' 
after  the  laihioii  become  of  late  yean  ao  common  "  (Newtoa^i 
DictioHory  1/  £W.  Introduction,  p.  103).  It  ii  not  the  guantity 
but  the  quality  ol  Ibe  anatomical  and  bionomic  cbannen  ^  ' 
determmes  their  tuotHmic  value,  and  a    lew    iua' 

of  birds  than  a  gtrst  number  of  agreementi  if  tliei 
shown  to  be  caMs  of  isomoiphism  or  heteropbylctic,  co 
analogy.  Nature  poueuei  three  great  educational  or  devdif^ 
ineatal  school*— lenestiial.  aquatic  and  aerial  Hfe.  Eadi  of 
theie  affords  animal,  vegetable  or  miaeit  diei.  Animal  dia 
implies  the  grcalcsl  variety  with  R^ard  to  localily  and  the  mads 
of  procuring  the  food.  E«cfa  of  these  •cbools  impresei  its  popats, 
in  [he  case  ol  the  bicdi,  with  iu  own  Damp,  but  there  are  many 
combinations,  since  in  Ibe  course  of  phytelic  devdopmeDI  many 
a  group  of  birds  has  eicbangexi  one  «<bool  for  another.  OrigiQ- 
ally  terrestrial  groups  have  taken  to  an  eotiiely  aquatic  life,  and 
nte  terjd;  others,  originally  endowed  with  the  power  ni  ftghl, 
have  became,  or  are  IiaDSforming  themselves  into,  abaoJuIcly 
cursorial  forms;  some  members  of  one  group  live  entirelr  00 
seeds,  while  others  have  become  fierce  fishers,  and  ao  fonh. 
Only  by  the  m«l  careful  inquiry  into  their  history  ^lb  their 
relationship  or  pedigree  be  unravelled.  A  ttalemeni  may  now 
be  given  of  Cadow's  clai&ificJltiQn  of  birds,  in  wbicb  the  extinct 
rolated  so  far  as  postlblc.    Hk  fn  dai- 


len  toget 


r,  although  Ibey  ai 


Cuss  AVES 
L    Sub-dasi  AtchMOniitiiC«.~The  three  fiiwB*  tni  ibn- 
metacsTpals  remain  separate,  each  with  a  claw.    WeU-devdspeil 
remiges.     Both     jaws     with    alveolar    teeth.    AmpliioaeloiA 
Caudal  vertefarae  more  than  thirteen,  without  a  pygoctjdc,  ba 
with  about  twelve  pairs  of  rectiices.     Attiatrflvyx,  A.  Utt- 
pafltica,  I,  maaaura,  two  qKontens  from  the  upper  Oolile  i 
Solenholen.  Bavuia. 
.  tl.  Sub-class  ReomithM. — Ucttcupalt  tnaed.   Irninil  fiinn 
the  longest.     Not  more  Iban  thirteen  caudal  vcrtefcne. 
I.  Division  Raiiiu.— Tentiuial,  flightlca.    Witlmtt  atsBal 
keel.     Quadrau  bone  with  lingle  [Hoiimil  knob.     With- 
out pygDst]de.    Coracaid  and  ictpula  foMd.     Qmpamd 
ibainpbotheca.    Adult  without  aptoia.    Witb  ccfnWic^ 
organ.     A  collective  polyphyletic  n  beUtDgcuoin  ctoqi, 
cdglnally  cnmopolitan;  with  ceRainly  e^ttlB(  iIdcc  the 

t.  Order  StmtUoaea.— With  pubic  lynElryiis.  Two  tcm  a^. 
thiid  and  fourth.  StralUo,  «okl.  PUeooe  J  SaBM  Wd  tt 
nnnh.west  India,  now  Africa  and  Aiabia. 

Sheaa.~Wiih  long  ischiadic  symphysb.    Thne  loei. 


.Miocene  or 


AutnlikD  Rgioa- 
14.  Orda  PmiHiifotaMt.— NidicDiwB.    Actilfeotnuhinii.  wiihout 
bulpnrwoid  pcocmej.    Spini  txHini  nErni  larp.  ipiM 
inlcru  Ahoi.    Qvimii-cubiul,  uaa   aonul.    Appinnlly 
lioce  llw  upficr  Eoctne, 
Sub-order  I.    PauiusAnhohtodai.— Syiiu  hiukIh 
endnly  ■-— '  - '-'  -  ■■-  -■— ■ 


1  Tbscken 


jattni  lenn  lot  the  panuii  of  roUmint 

pioerving  bitdt'  taty  iriih  ot  wiiltaui  the  d«u  tbmudM-. 

:  natt  uid  eggi  of  irik)  bicdl  *R  nnwiulayi  proccciFd  bj 

J  liwi  alnuit  everywhere  in  both  Grrjii  Bhtiin  anil  ibr 

Unilcd  Sules.   By  liv  Ihey  mty  be  taken  for  adnalific  parpom 

only,  by  ipcoAt  licence    In  order  not  10  inlerferr  tcnovsly  »-^b 

brcediDS  it  ii  custorauy  to  take  but  one  egg  Ftoci  ■  oat,  md, 

il  the  not  iljeU  be  liken,  to  well  untQ  the  young  hiidi  have  Idl 

It.    Every  egg,  luHat  "  hard-Kt."  ihould  be  blown  u 


_  ..wiMi.with  JffliBra.  lyK-blid,  am)  ,4un      .    . 

bird,  in  AuatnliB.    (1)  Oieiiui.  the  Inie  BnfinB-birdi. 

with  iporr  than  5000  recent  ipeciei,  are  mosily  divided 

Into  eonH  thirty  "  familiet,"  few  o[  which  can  be  defincd- 

The  fourteen  order*  nl  the  Carinatae  are  further  csniregated  into 

four  "  Legiou  "^^ 

I.  COLYMBOMORPHAE-  tehQiyanll 

BftMaUdtofmH  -|-  PnxeUaiitforaiB 

J\RGOMORPHAE  -  " 


ill.  ALECTOROMORPHAE  - 


jon  become!  a  rounded'c4f  phylovenetlc 
ill  broad  oullinctp  leemt  to  approach  lite 
teal  of  the  tcientific  orniili<i1«iii.  The 
Lant"  tree  "may  tie  rendered  ailolknn^— 


hbobhithes 

The  OdonKdoe  leeni  to  be  in  ei 

Coiymbo-Pelar^morphoui  brifade.     _.._  ._, 

number  of  vde  branchet  of  early  Alecloromorphae.  The  Ratiuc 
btaocbed  oS,  probably  during  die  Eocene  periodi  fntn  that  nlU 
indifferent  lui^  which  gave  rue  to  the  Tinani+GaUi+Gruilormei. 
when  the  memben  of  thii  Mock  wen  Mill  in  poaeMon  of  iboK 
archaic  cbaiacuia  which  diitingulah  Ratllae  from  Carinatae.  It 
foliowi  that  new  groupa  of  Ratitae  can  no  longer  be  developed  aince 
there  ■■«  no  Carinalae  livini  which  itill  irtaln  »  man/  low  char- 
accerij  «.|.  eoafigumtioo  of  the  palate,  pncoracoid.  pelvB.  intettiu' 
convo1utiodB.Gopuiatoryorvin.dK.  Lwof  tbekeeliacoordinite 
■     ■  if  urin^  tliB  fon 

<n  a  Plurofhaas  into  a  member  of  the  Riticie. 
rf  the  AlectfflXMDorpbie.  in  particular  of  the 


:l  of  the  group  MtUophagi,  paniitic  upon  bird) 
mammali  and  feeding  upon  deniiil  excretions  or  upou  the  lofter 
pans  ol  bail  and  [ealben.  Tlie  lens"  biting-lice  "tiiometimes 
given  10  these  parasites,  in  illusion  (0  Ibe  mandibulate  diaiacter 
of  iheit  mouth-paru,  which  serves  to  distinguish  thein  at  once 
from  the  true  lice  ef  (he  otdet  RhyDchoti  in  which  the  Jawi  an 
hiuitelUle. 

BIRD'8-ByB,  a  name  applied  to  various  imiU  bright  flowen, 
cspedilty  tbote  which  have  t  small  spot  or  "  eye  "  * 
The  prlmuU  ii  (bus  spoken  of,  OD  account  o(  il* 


inat.    TUsis 
It  ol  (  dnU  will 


antifar 


puipose,  a  minule  hole  for  the  irueition  of  the  drill-had 

ig  first  been  made  in  the  shell  with  a  needle,  which  is  tbcs 

10  stir  up  the  eonlenti,  so  ihit  Ihey  ihall  flow  easily.    A 

-pipe  with  a  curved  mouth  is  then  inserted.  Ilie  egE  is  hdd 

I^ole  downwaids,  and  the  contents  blown  out.   The  oUt-listuoned 

melliod  ol  making  two  boles  in  the  egg  is  thus  lupervdrd. 

Should  the  egg  be  "  bud-set  "  I  somewhat  larger  bole  b  mide 

' '  I  edges  reinforced  with  layers  of  paper  pisicd  round  ibm. 

t  forceps  are  then  inlrodufed  and  the  embryo  cut  uuo 

small  enough  to  pass  through  the  bole.    The  inskle  of  \ht 

__      llien  rinsed  out  with  clean  water,  and  ilso  before  beiif 

pliccd  in  (he  eabinet,  wiib  1  solution  of  corrosive  sablimaic, 

which  ptevenu  decay  and  couequenl  discokiraiion  of  tlie  inner 

membnne.    Hnally  the  egg  is  p^i«d  with  tbe  hole  downvinb 

on  4  sheet  of  white  blotting-paper  to  dry.   The  autlvnlicatKEi 

the  eggs  Is  tbe  most  important  duly  ot  an  egg-coOeclot.  nm 

identifying  the  specimens.     According  to  Kune   the  ha 

;thod  is  to  mirk  with  a  line  pen  on  the  ^g  itself  the  varic:>, 

entific  nime,  tocalily  ot  nest,  dale  ol  liking  lud  the  iniluh 

the  coUector,  as  well  as  a  tclerence  to  his  note-book  or  cau- 

logue.     Olherj  advocate  keeping  the  autbentidlioB  lepaiiic 

with  only  1  numbered  reference  on  the  egg  itself.    Efgi  sWiU 

not  be  transported  in  bran  or  sawduAt.  but  in  strmg  WDal-lieed 

boie*.    The  best  cabinets  ate  Sued  with  diawers,  pulled  out  lu 

inspect  the  eggs,  but  at  other  times  closed  (o  preserve  Iboi 

from  the  light,  which  is  injurious  10  theii  delicate  colontic{. 

When  an  entire  nest  is  taken  it  should  be  disinfected  with  hypo- 
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OP  PABADISB,  1  group  ot  pascrine  birds 
jslindi,  so  named  by  1 
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(he  current  belief  that,  possessing  ndlher  winp  aai  feet.  Ihej 
passed  their  Lvcs  in  Ibe  ait,  luiUiined  on  their  ample  plumes,  rest- 
ing only  at  long  inlervala  suspended  tmn  tbe  bruicbs  of  Wn 
trees  by  the  wire-like  feaihen  of  the  tail,  and  drawing  tbr;r 
food  "from  the  dews  of  heaven  and  the  nectar  of  flowcn." 
Such  storiei  obtained  credence  from  the  fact  thai  10  lale  as  i\t 
year  1760,  when  Linnaeus  named  Ihe  prindpai  species  afal^ 
or  "  footless,"  no  perfect  ipedmen  bad  been  seen  in  Europe,  via 
natives  who  sold  the  skins  10  cttast  traders  ioTatiably  6eprivicj 
them  of  feet  and  wings.  Thcbirdsnowusnallyincludediindctrha 
name  belong  to  the  famDy  Paradisadat,  doaely allied  to  tbe  cmv^ 
The  largest  is  the  great  emerald  bird  {Patadiia  a^o^),  about  iIk 
sice  of  the  common  jay.  Its  bead  and  neck  are  covered  viih 
abort  tliick-sel  f  ealhers,  resembling  velvet  pile,  of  a  bright  sinv 
colour  above,  and  a  brillimt  emerald  green  beneath.  Fran 
under  the  shoulders  on  eick  side  spring  a  dense  infi  of  goldn- 
orange  jdumes.  about  1  It.  in  length,  which  tbe  bird  can  ni<i 
at  pltasuR,  so  11  to  endoie  ibc  freater  put «(  its  body.    The 


fully  loUdtcd  a  place  at  the  shabby  court  ol  the  princesl  Sophik 
Chiilotle,  ihe  coniort  ol  the  tsarevich  Akiiui.  RttHrnlng  to 
Mitlau,  he  luccecded  in  gaining  a  footing  at  court  then  ttmu^ 
one  of  hit  listen,  who  vaa  the  fancy  of  the  niling  miniiier. 
Pelei  Beituihev,  vbosc  aUblishcd  niiitnss  «u  no  lets  a 
penon  than  the  young  ducheu  Anne  Ivanovna.  During  his 
patron's  absence,  Biien,  a  handsome,  Insinuating  fdlnw,  luc- 
cecded  in  lupplatidng  him  in  the  favour  ol  Anne,  and  pncuring 
the  disgrace  and  bftnishmenl  of  Bestushtv  and  his  family.  From 
henceionh  (0  the  end  of  her  life  Binn's  influence  aver  the 
duchen  wu  paramount.  On  the  elevation  oF  Anne  to  the 
Russiln'  throne  In  1740,  Biren,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
Dlatried  a  Frtulein  von  Treiden,  came  lo  Moecow,  and  honours 
and  riches  were  heaped  upon  him.  At  the  coronation  (i^lh 
M»y)  he  was  made  grand^iiamberialn,  a  count  of  the  empire, 
on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  arms  of  the 
French  ducaJ  house  ol  Biron,  and  was  presented  with  an  estate 
at  Wenden  with  50,000  crowns  a  year.  He  soon  made  himself 
cordially  detested  by  Russians  ol  every  daia.  He  waa  not 
indeed  the  monster  of  iniquity  he  is  popularly  aupposed  to  have 

orders  He  had  insinuating  manners  and  could  mal»  himself 
very  agreeable  if  be  chose,  but  he  was  mean,  treacherous, 
npadous,  auspicious  and  horribly  vindictive.  During  the 
latter  yean  ol  Aiuie'a  reign,  Biren  increased  enormously  in 
power  and  riches.     His  apartments  in  the  palace  adjoined 

were  scarcely  less  cttitly  than  hen.  Half  the  bribes  intended 
for  the  Russian  court  passed  through  his  coffers.  He  had 
bnded  estates  everywhere.  A  special  department  of  state 
lookeil  alter  his  brood  maret  and  stalliom.  The  tnagnificence 
of  his  pble  Dsioiti&hed  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  diamonds 
of  his  duchesj  were  ihe  envy  of  princes.  TTie  climai  of  this 
wondfou*  elevation  was  reached  when,  on  Ihe  eiiinction  of  the 
line  of  Kelllcr,  the  estates  of  Courland,  In  June  17];,  elected 
him  theli"  reigning  duke.  He  was  almost  aa  much  loathed  in 
Courland  as  In  Rwisia;  hut  the  will  of  the  empress  was  the  law 
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Russian  nation,  conferred  the  regency  on  Hiren. 

Biren's  regency  Uiledeiactly  three  weeVs.  At  midnight  of  the 
igth  of  November  1740  he  was  seised  in  his  bedroom  by  his 
udent  rival,  Field  Marshal  MUnnich.  The  commission  appointed 
to  try  hi»  case  condemned  him  {11th  of  April  1741)  to  death 
by  quaiteiing,  but  this  sentence  was  commuted  by  the  clemency 
of  Ihe  new  regent.  Aniu  Leopoldovna,  the  mother  of  Ivan  VI.,  to 
banisbmeni  for  life  at  Pehn  in  Siberia.  All  Biren ^s  vast  properly 
was  ronfisoted,  Indudlng  bis  diamonds,  worth  £600,000. 
For  twenty-two  years  the  ei-r»gent  disappeared  from  the  high 
places  of  history.  He  re-emerges  for  a  brief  moment  In  1761, 
'e  philo-German  Peter  III-  aummoned  him  ' 


Hew. 


his  capital,  on  the  iSth  ol  December  177). 
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He  died  at  Mituu, 


the  Eng.  "  barret-cap  "),  a  cap  worn  by  the  Catholic  dergy. 
It  is  square  and  stiS,  being  made  oi  a  framework  of  ordboard 
covered  with  doth  or  silk;  on  the  top,  akng  the  sutures  of  the 
stuff,  ate  tlirie  or  lour  raised,  board-like,  ardied  ridges,  11  the 
lonction  of  which  in  the  centre  is  a  knob  or  laHel  (Jmiau). 
Ill  colour  vtrica  with  the  ntik  of  the  wearer,  that  of  the  pope 
being  while,  of  Ihe  cardinals  led,  ol  bishops  purple,  and  of  the 
lower  clergy  black,  It  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  a  hturtical 
bead-dreai.  It*  use  nol  being  confined  to  litDrjical  foociiiaa. 
In  Iliese  lunctions,  maieovei,  its  use  is  strictly  limited;  i.(. 
ft  Is  worn  at  low  nuraa  by  the  pricit  only  when  be  goes  to  and 
' -■—     H  hi^n: ■  - 


Though  the  form  ol  the  Uretla,  devised  in  the  1 7th  ccntnry. 
is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Chnnh,  it  it  btit  a  vartaot  of  the 
original  birilum,  which  developed  in  virioot  couBlries  into 
head-coverings  of  diSerent  shapes  and  vgni£caBn.  'At  the 
outset  there  was  little  to  distinguish  the  birttmm  from  the  piintt 
or  fiieolus  (skull-cap),  a  non-liturgical  cap  worn  by  digniurics 
of  the  Church  under  the  mitre  and  even  under  the  blietta.  When 
the  word  birdum  first  appears  in  the  r  jth  century,  it  practically 
means  no  more  tiian  "  cap,*'  and  is  used  aa  a  syiunyia  of  piiemi. 
As  an  ccdesiastical  vestment  the  cap  can  be  traced,  under  the 
name  of  fiUta,  to  the  uth  century;  under  that  of  tn/iJd,  to  the 
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g  tlie  ckrgy  gencnlly.    TIibs 


Pope  Innocent  IV.  granted  leave 
Augustine's  at  Canterbury,  and  to  those  nl  Winchester,  lo  wear 
the  fOim  in  choir.  With  the  eitension  of  its  use,  too,  the 
custom  grew  up  If.  1300)  of  investing  dob  with  the  tvitia 
u  the  symbol  of  the  transfer  of  a  beitcGce,  a  cnslam  wlacfe 
survives,  in  Roman  mihDlic  countries,  in  the  solemn  deUvay 
of  Ihe  red  hirelta  by  the  head  of  the  tlate  to  newly  otaled 
cirdinalt,  who  afterwards  go  to  Rome  td  receive  the  red  hat. 
This  red  birelta  it  called  the  tMaktlU. 

This  use  of  the  birttitm  as  a  symbol  of  office  or  dignity  was  not 
confined  10  the  dergy.  With  various  mudlficatjons  of  iorai  it 
was  worn  by  all  persons  of  standing,  e.f.  barons,  judges,  and 
doclon  and  masters  ol  the  um'versiliei.  The  baaum  was  alto 
used  In  the  invcstilure  ol  laymen  with  office,  <.(,  a  dulce  or  Ihe 
prefect  ol  the  dty  ol  Rome  (Du  Cange,  CIdii.  i.v.  binttam). 
The  "cap  of  maintenance"  or  "cap  of  estate,"  um  bocK  be- 
fore the  British  sovereign  on  stale  occasions,  la  a  hartet- 
cap  ol  the  type  ot  the  14th  and  15th  centuries;  It  ii  e( 
crimson  velvet,  turned  op  with  ermine.  By  the  i6th  ccn* 
tury  the  barret-cap  bad  become  the  common  beul-geai-  ot 
all  people  of  substance,  men  and  vcoaen.  It  vu  Snt,  iqsara 
or  round,  sometimes  with  edges  that  could  be  lumcil  up  or  down 
iccoiding  10  convenience,  and  was  often  eUbwaiely  decorated. 
By  the  J7Lhccntury  it  had  given  place  in  ordinary  dvil  hie  to  the 
brimmed  hat;  but  in  various  shapes  it  still  survives  as  oB>cial 

church  by  the  Lulberan  dergy,  in  the  count  by  Cennu  lawyen. 
and  by  the  deans  and  rectors  of  the  univeniiies,  the  iarrrUi  ol 
French  judges  and  barristen,  the  "  blick  ap  "  of  the  English 
judge,  and  the  "  college  cap  "  familiar  in  English  ami  AmcricaB 
universities,  and  vulgarly  known  as  Ihe  "  monar-bOAtd." 
Meanwhile  the  ecdeaiastical  devclopmenis  of  Ihe  kirdum  anr 

round  cap,  low  or  moderately  high,  shghlly  bulgitig  oat  at  the 
lop.  and  ornamented  with  a  round  knob.  By  the  1 6th  catBy, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  a  tendency  bad  begin  to 
emphatiic  the  ridges  of  Ihe  sutures  and  thus  |»oducc  a  iqau* 
shape.  Hencelorth  the  evolulion  foUawed  different  lino.  In 
En^and,  in  the  1 7lh  century,  the  sqosre  Bit  lop  bcfui  to  be 


gnated  lo  the  gruid-duke  ^     _  ^ 

Vienna  in  [815.  It  js  CDtirely  ui  mc/oK  in  Pnouui  tcrrilory, 
and  thougli  il  is  npracatcd  ia  the  Oldenburg  diet,  it  ii  governed 
by  A  »c[urate  XegiemngtkciU^um^  coiuiil:ng  of  a  proidenl  and 
two  Diemben.  who  ur  reipctuible  to  tbe  Oldenburg  miniitry. 

BtRKEHHEU).  a  municipal,  county  ud  piiliamenury 
borou^,  and  seaport  oE  Cheihin,  Eo^od)  on  the  river  Meiwy, 
igj  in.  N.W.  o[  London.  POp.  {1901}  iio.gi5.  It  lies  oppotiic 
Liverpool,  on  the  eait  ihore  of  the  pcnimula  of  Wirral,  and  ii 
KFved  by  tbe  Birkenhead  (London  &  North-Wcstem  and  Great 
Western  joint)  and  the  Wiml  railways.  It  is  wholly  o[  nxidcin 
growth,  although  the  name  of  fiyrkhed  u  traced  to  the  fort«t 
which  is  believed  to  have  extended  between  the  nnuths  of  the 
Dee  and  the  Ribble  in  Lancashire.  A  BcoeilictuK  monastery 
wai  founded  (c.  1150)  by  Hamon  de  Mascy,  third  baron  of 
Dunham  Massey,  and  dedicated  to  St  Maiy  and  St  James.  It 
drew  its  main  revenues  from  tollsleviedat  the  Meney  ferry;  and 
its  prior  sat  In  the  parliament  of  the  earls  of  Chester,  enjoying 
all  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  a  Palatinate  tiaron.  A  fine 
crypt,  along  with  remains  of  the  prior's  lodging,  refectory  and 
clupel.  may  stiU  be  viewed,  as  the  priory  was  purchased  by 
private  lubtcriplion  and  handed  over  to  tbe  municipality  in 
1896. 

The  rise  of  Dirkenhead,  from  a  hamlet  of  some  50  mhabitants 
in  iSiS  10  iu  present  iinporlance.  was  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  foresight  and  enterprise  of  William  Laird,  who  purchased 
in  1S14  a  few  acrrs  of  land  on  the  banks  of  a  marshy  stream, 
known  as  Wallasey  Pool,  which  flowed  into  tbe  Mersey  about 
1  m.  west  of  the  village.  Among  other  engineen.  Telford  and 
Eiephcnson  favoured  the  project  of  convening  Wallasey  Pool 
into  a  great  basin  for  shipping;  but,  largely  owing  to  the  lean 
of  Liverpool  lest  a  formidable  rival  should 
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five  yean.    Tbe  docks,  which  cc 
opened  in  1S4).  and  alter  thiii 
over  in  iSsS  10  the  Mers 
created  by  act  of  1857,  ti 

Meanwhile,  the  town  itself  grew  rapidly.  In  iBj)  an  act 
was  passed  for  paving,  watching,  cleansing  and  improving  the 
streets;  as  well  as  for  the  regulation  of  police,  and  the  establish. 


[tuted 


by  this  act  Included  tbe 
Liverpool,  under  whose  care  the  main  streets  were  laid  out  on  a 
regular  plan,  blersecting  one  another  at  right  angles;  and  the 
first  iron  tramway  in  England  was  laid  down.  Electricity  was 
subsequently  applied  to  the  tramway  lytlem.  Noteworthy 
public  buildings  are  St  Aidan'i  College,  a  large  brick  building  in 
Tudor  style,  for  the  use  of  Anglican  itudenii  in  theology;  the 
nuiket  hall  tiS4i);  town  hall,  a  free  library  fntb  branches, 
boiDugh  hospital,  built  at  the  cost  of  Sir  John  Laird;  and  many 
schools  both  public  and  private,  including  tbe  industrial  schools 
built  as  a  memorial  to  Albeit,  prince  consort,  at  tbe  cost  of  Sir 
W.  Jackson,  and  the  acboid  of  art.  given  by  Sir  John  Laird. 
There  are  many  handsome  modem  churches,  all  built  since  iBji. 
Roman  Catholic*  are  especially  numerous,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  large  Irish  populatiorL  The  town  is  well  furnished  with 
open  spaces.  Birkenhead  Park  was  opened  in  1847,  Mersey 
Park  in  iSSj;  wbile  a  trad  of  mooriand  6  m.  distant  in  the 
township  of  Thurstaston.  was  allolted  10  tbe  borough  of  Birken- 
head in  1887;  and  Mtols  Common,  comprising  over  jo  acres  of 
pastureland  on  the  shores  of  Liverpool  Bay,  was  m*de  over  to 
the  corporation  in  iqoo. 

The  increase  of  railway  accommodation  has  been  swift.  In 
iK;3  tbe  old  Monks  Ferry  station  on  tbe  Great  Western  system 
he  opening  of  tbe  Woodside  passenger 
at  later  the  Biikcnhcad  town  slalioa  was 


connexions  on  the  Cheshire  side  w; 
Western,  Wiml  and  various  : 
Mold  &  Connah's  Quay  railway. 


th  tbe  Great  Western.  N'orth- 
acal  Unes.  Tlw  Wrexham, 
which  was  taken  over  by  the 
^reai  central  company  m  1005,  hdped  to  bring  the  mioeial 
wealth  of  Flint  and  North  Wales  generally  into  tlK  BiikenlKad 
docks. 

Woodside  Ferry  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  pciiKipal  estrance 
to  Birkenhead  and  the  Wirral  from  LivopogL  Tie  cxdnsivf 
right  of  ferryage  was  granted  to  the  priory  in  ijjs.  In 
[842  the  Birkenhead  CommissiorKn  purchased  it,  under  an  act 
of  parliament,  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr  F.  R.  Price.  In 
1S07  the  corporation  further  acquired  the  rights  over  the  Ro^ 
Ferry  and  the  New  Ferry  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town. 
Despite  competition  from  the  Mersey  tunnel,  these  ftnies 
continue  to  transport  millions  of  passengers  annually,  and  have 
a  considerable  share  in  the  heavy  goods  lraJ&. 

Though  at  the  outset  a  mere  commercial  oB&luot  of  Liveipaol. 
Birkenhead  has  acquired  a  large  export  trade  in  coal  and  manu- 
factuied  articles,  importing  guano,  grain  and  cattle  in  IMum. 
Inm  foundries,  biewcries,  oil-cake  and  seed  mills  also  exist  side 
by  side  with  such  Immense  cngirKering  and  shipbuildiiig  wofks 
as  tbe  Britannia  Works.  Canada  Works,  and.  above  aU.  Laird's 
shipbuilding  works,  where  several  early  irnn  vessels  wul  built, 
any  cruisers  and  battleships  have  been  launcbed.  Huge 
»ues  and  sheds  have  been  erected  along  the  quays  lor 
Drage  of  freight.  In  1S47  the  Biikenbeid  Dock  Ware- 
g  Company  opened  its  fint  witehouse,  capable  ol  boMiog 
tons  of  goods.  A  line  called  the  Elock  Ealensmn  nilwiy 
rried  round  the  whole,  and  Ibe  company  erected,  for  their 
len,  tbe  Dock  Cotlagoi  This  entire  property  it  now 
the  aulbarity  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Boaid- 
The  pile  of  buildings  known  as  the  com  warehouses  are  travmed 
by  a  canal  which  gives  access  to  its  several  departments,  aad  are 
provided  with  mechanical  grain-elcvaton.  Tlicre  are  mho 
extensive  lairages  for  live.stock,  and  cold  storage  for  dead  meal. 
On  the  north  and  noTth.4ast,  and  partly  on  the  east.  Birkmhrsd 
is  bounded  by  its  docks,  which  extend,  for  a  distance  eaceedfng 
1  m.,  from  the  Ianding4tage  at  Woodside  Ferry  to  the  Wall- 
asey Bridge.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Egeiton.  Morpeth. 
Morpeth  Branch  and  Wallasey  Docks:  while  the  Alfred  Dock. 
with  its  three  entrances,  nineteen  pairs  of  lock-^tcs.  8  acres 
of  water,  and  460  litL  yds.  of  quay-^uce.  fulfils  Ibe  part  of 
an  entrance-lock  to  the  whole  system.  The  great  Float,  no* 
occupying  the  site  of  Wallasey  Fool,  separates  Birkenhead  frtia 
~  -Seacombe  in  the  parish  of  Wallasey.     It  forms  an 


le  dock  of 
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tbe  E.  with  a  low-water  basin  of  about 
14  acres  and  with  the  Alfred  Dock ;  on  the  S.E.  with  the  Motpeth, 
MotpethBraDChandEgettonDocks.     The  Morpeth  Dock  (about 

the  Morpeth  Branch  Dock  (about  3)  acres,  quay-space  60D  lis. 

water-space  ol  these  docks  amounts  to-  16s  acres,  and  the  lirKal 
quay-space  is  about  g)  m.  The  entrances  to  (he  Birkenhead 
Docks  are  capable  of  dockmg  the  largest  class  of  ileaioeiiaSoal. 
The  massive  Iron  bridges  acnn  tbe  dock  entrances  are  apeDed 
and  closed  by  hydraulic  power,  which  ii  likewise  applied  10  ihr 
cranes,  coal-hoists,  warehouse-hfis  and  other  machirtety  abool 
the  docks.  At  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  West  Float 
are  three  large  graving  docks,  two  about  750  ft.  in  length, 
and  i]o  and  So  ft.  mpectivety  ia  width;  while  tbe  lai(ett 
measures  about  900  ft.  in  length  and  ijs  ft.  in  width. 

In  iSdi  Birkenhead  was  created  a  parliaincntaiy  bonngh. 
returning  one  member.  In  1877  it  received  a  municipal  chanei. 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  including  tbe  suburhan  townshipa 
of  Tranmcre.  Claugbton,  Oiton  and  part  ol  Ki^ier  BcbingUO. 
The  borough  is  under  a  mayc  '"'  ""  "    ""  " 

Area.  1848  acres. 


ir  Liu,  the  CcDtrs]  ol  Gucgii,  the  Alabama  Cnal  Soulbci 
il  the  Qum  &  Cnsanl  Route),  Ibe  lUiaoii  Centnl.  tbe  A 
nlA,  Binrno^hun  &  Allaotic,  the  Binsingham  Soulhei 
or lieigtit  only),  and  the  Kaiuu  City,  Memphis  &  Binningha 
~   ).  (iSqo)  j6,178;  (19")  J8.41 
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m  public  parks.  thrH  of  which,  East  Lake,  Lake 
d  dpiloC  are  particularly  attractive.  Among  the  principal 
jldings  arf  the  First  National  bank,  the  immense'  Union 
iwn  :iad  Ok  Saint  Vincent  hospital;  besides  several  fine  office 
1  echgol  l>uilding>  {including  the  beaut iitd  manual  training 
h  schDOl)  aod  churches.  Although  the  state  constitution 
En'cls  DiLETiicipal  investments,  a  Wanng  or  "Separate" 
-jLge  ayslFEU  h^  befn  established.  The  most  important 
caljonal  institutions  are  the  Biimfngbam  medical  college 

collrgc  ol  phaiinacy;  ibe  Birmingham  denial  college; 
:hi»l  o(  »rt  »nd  a  conservatory  of  music.  At  East  Lake 
ion,  in  the  north-east  of  the  city,  b  Howard  College  (Baptist; 
idcd  at  Marion,  Perry  county,  in  1841  ts  an  academy; 
lied  Erst  collegiate  degrees  in  1S43;  opened  in  Eaat  Lake 
88j);  and  i  m.  west  of  the  city  is  the  North  Alabama  Con- 
Bce  College  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  opened  in  1S9;. 
Iimiagham.  situated  in  an  immensely  rich  iron,  coal  and 
stone  region,  is  the  principal  manufacturing  centre  in  the 
:,  and  tbe  most  importaol  c«ntiE  for  the  production  and 
uliciuie  of  iron  in  the  southern  states.  In  the  decade 
'-1900  Ibe  value  or  the  products  of  Birmingham's  manu- 
iries  increased  78.9%  from  t7,o«4.i4a  to  lii,sSi,o6«',  in 

eiiablishments  under  tbe  "  factory  system  "  produced 
s  valued  at  K.sgg^ii,  in  igos  at  tiM'.gsS,  1  decirase 
7%. 


IS  of  the  suburban  factories.  In  . 
in  1900  more  than  jco  mining  am 
nts,  engaged,  chiefly,  in  the  produc: 
ijotily  of  these  are  in  Bltmin{ 


ih  and  west,  and  into  Wortcslershire  on  the  south. 
I.  north-west  from  London  by  the  London  li  Noflh- 
ilway,  lying  on  the  loop  line  between  Rugby  and 
Slaflotd;  it  is  also  served  by  the  northern  line  of  the  Great 
Western,  and  by  the  north  and  west  (Detby-Bristot]  line  of  Ihe 
Midland  railway. 

Silt, — Birmingham,  built  upon  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  is 
situated  in  the  valleys  uf  the  Rca  and  other  small  feeders  of  tht 
river  Tame,  near  their  sources,  and  upon  tbe  rising  ground 
between  these  valleys.  Tbe  site  is,  therefore,  boldly  undulating, 
varying  from  300  to  600  ft.  above  sea-level,  steadily  rising 
towards  the  north  and  west,  while  tbe  well-marked  line  of  tbe 
Lickey  hills  skirts  the  site  on  tbe  fouth-wcst.  extending  thence 
south-eastward.  From  tbe  high  groimd  to  tbe  south-cast 
fiirmingham  thus  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  semicircular 

factory -chimneys;  tbe  whole  scene  conveying  a  remarkable 
impression  of  a  community  of  untiring  industrial  activity. 
Tbe  area  ol  the  town  is  neatly  »sq.  m.,  Ibe  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  7  m.,  and  the  greatest  breadth  about  4  m.  Yet 
Birmingham  is  a  fraction  only  of  an  industrial  district,  of  which 
it  forms  the  south-eastern  extremity,  which  itself  resembles 

as  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Wcdnesbury  and  many 
others.  This  is  tbe  district  commonly  knowa  as  the  "  Black 
Country,"  which  forms  part  of  the  South  Staffordshire  industrial 
district.  Birmingham,  however,  does  not  lie  actually  within 
tbe  "Black  Country"  properly  so-called. 

Sirtrls  aid  Buildings,— The  plan  of  the  town,  as  dicUted  by 
the  site,  is  irregi^;  the  streets  are  mostly  winding,  and  often 
somewhat  nartow.  In  the  cenlit  are  several  6nc  IhoroueMarcs. 
containing  nearly  all  Ihe  most  important  buildings.  New  Street, 
Corpotslion  Stmt  and  Colmore  Row  are  the  chief  of  these. 
■    'NewSttei    *       '  '■     ■■■ 
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vtcmiiy  are  three  great  coalbelds,  the  Warrior,  the  Coosa 
le  Cahaba.  These  natural  advantages  make  possible  tbe 
rtion  of  pig  iron  at  an  unusually  low  cost,  in  1900  the 
igham  district  produced  sii-seventh)  of  the  total  pig  iron 
^d  from  tlie  United  Slates,  and  in  igoi  nine.tenths 
)5  JcfletMn  county 


ction  of  that  part  which  forms  the  art  gallery 
'gascommittee,  to  whom  the  council  granted 
41  that  they  would  build  such  a  gallery  over 
le  council  having  no  powers  at  the  time  to 
nds.  Theartgallerycontainsafinecollcelion 
n  paintings,  including  masteipiete*  of  David  Cos, 
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i  the  pig  iron  produced  by  the  slate.    The  first 

■;  in  1905,  at  Ensley,  one  of  the  suburbs,  there  vrere  n 
a  controlled  by  one  company.  Tbe  city  has  also  a  largi 
.cotton,  the  annual  receipts  averaging  about  100,000  bales 
the   manufactures  are  cotton  goods,  cotton-seed  oil 


idustrial  hall  an  rich  stores  of  Oriental 
meul  work,  Limoges  enamel,  English  and  foreign  glass  and 
Japanese  cetamita.  In  the  side  galleries  are  various  leatitcs, 
and  Persian.  Rhodian,  Crb  de  Flandrcs  and  other  pottery. 
Tbere  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  Wedgwood.    Notable  also 

ritistence.  The  purchase  ol  picluies  has  been  made  Irmn  iimD 
,0  time  by  means  of  an  art  gallery  purchase  fund  of  £12,000, 
irivately  conlributcd  and  placed  under  Ihe  control  of  the  cor- 
poration. Many  valuable  worksof  art  are  the  gift  of  individuals, 
[n  igo6  plans  were  obtained  for  additional  municipal  ollices  and 
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ield,  where  two  railways,  the  South  &  North,  ai 
1  *   Chattanooga,  now  part  respectively  ol  the 

Nashville  and  the  Southern  System,  met,  i  m. 
In  1 87 1  a  land  company,  promoted  by  railway  ol 

Birmingbani.  Within  lour  moalhi  the  populalii 
y  1S7]  U  wu  1500;  in  iSSs  it  wai  joM;  and  ii 
.■ached  16,1 7g. 
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Street  from  the  council  house.  The  town  ball,  completed  in 
,  is  severely  cUssic,  modelled  upon  a  Greek  temple.  The 
r  stage  consists  of  a  plinth  or  basement,  1}  It.  high,  upon 
h  is  reared  a  lacade  of  peripteral  character,  with  eight 
ilhian  columns  (jfi  ft.  high)  at  the  two  principal  fronts,  and 
Ben  columns  on  each  side.    These  columns  (imitated  from 

those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiler  Staior  at  Rome)  support  a  bold 
d  coniice.  finished  al  each  end  with  a  lofty  pedunenl 
itute.    Tbe  eiterioc  of  Ibe  ball  Is  built  of  Anglesea 

marble.      Tbe  interior  consist*  chiefly  of  a  regularly-built  room. 


Irulllule,  adjiccol  to  (he  towo  hill  oi 

lecture  IhMire.    To  ihe  south  lie  the  , 

revenue  office  and  Quecn't  College,    To  the  north  [i  the  Gothic 

building  o(  Maun  College,  an  initiluljon  merged  in  Ihc  univc 
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spcare  library,  Ihc  Cervanli 
books  on,  and  anliquilin  of,  Warwickihire,  known  ai  the 
Staunton  collcclion.  The  Shakespeare  Krici  was  as  lai  as 
possible  replaced,  and  Ihe  whole  fomu  one  of  the  largest  refer' 
ence  and  [ending  libraries  in  England.  Edmund  Street  and 
Colmore  Row  are  fine  Ihoraughfates  ninnlng  parallel  in  a 
noith-caslerly  direction  from  eilher  side  ol  the  council  house; 
in  Ihi  first  the  principal  buQding  is  the  school  ol  art,  in  the  second 
are  levenl  noleworlhy  privaM  buildings.  Bolh  (eitninate  at 
Snow  Hill  itation,  that  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  New 
Street  sution,  that  of  the  London  tc  North  Wettern  and  Mid- 
land railwiyi.  Uet  cIom  to  the  itrect  ol  that  name,  fronted  by 
the  Quecn'i  botel.  The  nation  it  nearly  a  quarter  ol  a  mile  in 
length.  The  roof  of  the  older  portion  consiti)  of  a  vtsi  arcb  of 
gbss  and  iron,  carried  on  pillan  on  each  side,  and  measuring 
1100  ft.  in  length,  So  ft.  in  heighl,  and  ii  j  ft.  in  width  ina  single 
span.  The  building  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ailisti  fronts  New 
Sited  ilsell  with  a  fine  classic  portico;  here  arc  also  the  eichange 
(Gothic)  and  the  grammar  school  of  King  Edward  VI.,  a  Pet- 
1  1S40,  designed  by  Sir  Charles 


itwickihire  county  criclul  ground.  To  Ihe  south  of  Edgbaslon. 
wever,  are  the  growing  manufacluiing  disliieis  of  Selly  Oik 
d  Boumeville,  and  loutb  of  these,  NoiIhUd  and  Kic^'i 
itlon,  in  Worcestershire.  The  districts  10  the  east  of  cnlcil 
rmingham  are  Dilsall  Heath,  Sparkbrook,  Small  Heath  and 

d  on  the  east  that  of  Yardley.  Between  M«eleyu>d  Kif>«'i 
;alh  to  the  south,  isHighbuiy,  the  seal  ol  Mr  JoKph  Chambcr- 

>  mayoralty  (187J-18J6)  and  at  other  times,  wai  a  ponapjl 
:lor  insuch  works  as  the  municipalization  of  Ihegaivikd  vaicr 
pply,  the  Corporation  Street  improvement,  and  the  fouadaiKin 
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litiatcd  in  187;.  with  the  object  ol  clearing 
away  a  mass  of  insanitary  property  from  the  centre  of  Ihe  town 
and  of  constructing  a  main  thoroughfare  from  the  centre  to  the 
nonb^aslem  outlet,  starting  from  New  Street,  near  the  railway 
lUlion  lo  Bull  Street,  and  thence  continuing  to  the  Aston 
Road.  The  scheme  received  parliamtnury  sanction  In  |8;6, 
and  was  finished  in  1881  at  a  cost  of  £i,5io,6;j.     This  led  loan 


ithroughWcsl  Bromwichand  to 
Oldbury  and  Dudley  have  the  chancltr  of  continuous  slicels. 
On  this  side  are  Soho  and  Handswoclh.  which  pvcs  name  to  i 
parliamentary  division  of  StafTgrdshire.  To  the  north  lies 
Aston  Manor,  a  municipal  borough  of  iucU.  with  Perry  &11 
beyond.  To  the  norih-uii  a  populous  district  citcnds  towards 
the  town  ol  Sution  Coldficld.  Aston  HaU  is  a  fine  Jacobna 
mansion  standing  in  an  eitensive  park.  Aston  Lower  Croun<1i 
is  an  adjacent  pleasure-ground.  Besides  these  and  the  EJg- 
baston  grounds  the  chief  parks  are  Summer&ficid  Park, 
towards  Smethwick;  Soho  Park;  Victoria  Park,  Handsworlh: 
Adderlcy  Park,  lowardi  Sallley;  and  Victoria  Park,  Scull 
Heath,  niere  is  ■  race-course  at  Castle  Bromwicb,  J  n.  east  ol 
thcic 
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district;  the  building  was  completed  in  1801.  There  a  a  hand- 
■ome  entrance,  and  within  is  a  great  hall.  80  ft.  by  40,  with  a 
scries  of  stained-glass  windows.  The  eiteriot  b  red,  and  highly 
oinamenleit  in  the  style  of  Ihe  Renaissance. 

Among  other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  county  court, 
education  offices  and  military  drill  ball.  Among  a  fine  series 
of  statues  and  monumenis  may  be  mentioned  the  slatue  of 
Nelson  by  Richard  Wcslmacoll,  in  the  Bull  Ring;  those  of 
Joseph  Sturge,  *l  Ihe  Five  Ways,  and  ol  Thomas  Altwood,  the 
founder  of  the  Political  Union,  in  Stepheuon  Place,  both  by 
J.  E.  Thomas,  James  Walt,  a  singularly  bcaulilid  work,  in 
Ralclil!  Place,  by  Alciandcr  Munro;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  New 
Street,  by  Peter  Hollins;  Albert,  prince  consort,  in  Ihc  council 
house,  by  J.  H.  Foley;  and  Queen  Victoria,  by  Thomas  Woolner; 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in  Ihe  haU  ol  the  post  olTice,  by  Matthew 
Noble;  and  Dr  Priestley,  in  New  Street,  by  F.  J.  Williamson. 
There  is  also  a  Fountain  behind  the  town  hall,  commemorative 
of  Ihe  mayotally  ol  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  Hanked  by 
statues  of  Sit  Josiah  Mason,  and  George  Dawson,  who  took 

Mr  Dumberlain'syeanof  office.  Sir  Fnnds  Cbaatrey's  famous 
statue  of  James  Walt  ts  in  a  special  dapel  at  Uasdswotth 

Sninrtt. — The  pdncipil  streeli  redjating  from  central 
Binningham  to  Iba  subutbi  an  terved  by  glcctiic  tramways 
woiked  by  Ibe  conMratioa,  and  alao  by  Dwlor  omnibuses. 
The  principal  suburbs  are  as  foUowa.  Edgbaslon  and  Harborae 
lie  Mulb-west  of  the  centre  of  the  dty.  being  apprcached  by 
Broad  *  ~ 
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ire.  It  became  a  bishopric  under  the  Bishopria 
nd  Birmingham  Act  1004,  induding  the  arch- 
ningham  and  the  rural  deanery  of  Handsworth. 
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eligwus  bouse,  the 
priory  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  a  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cnm. 
an  association  partly  religious  and  partly  charitable.  kLaving  a 
chantry  in  the  parish  church.  The  possessions  of  the  priory 
went  to  the  crown  at  the  dissolution,  and  Ihc  building  was 
destroyed  before  the  close  of  the  i6lh  century.  The  laixb  1^  ihe 
Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross  wen  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Inuices 
for  the  support  of  the  free  gramtnar  schooL  Until  1715  there 
was  but  one  pariah  church.  St  Martin's,  a  rectory,  having  the 
tithes  of  the  entire  parish  of  Birmingham.  St  Martin's  was 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  ijth  century,  but  in  the  coune 
ol  ages  was  so  dishguicd,  internally  and  eiletnally.  as  to  prescat 
no  traces,  eicepL  in  the  tower  and  apire.  of  its  fonoer  chancier 
In  iBj}  the  tower  was  found  to  be  in  a  dangcious  condition,  and 
together  with  the  spire  was  rebuilt.  In  1873  Ihe  remaining  part 
of  Ihe  old  church  was  removed  wiLhoul  disturbing  the  monu- 
ments.and  a  largeredificewasereclcdin  its  place.  St.  PhUip's, 
a  stately  Italian  structure,  designed  by  Archer,  a  pupil  of  Wren, 
was  the  next  church  erected.  It  was  coniecnted  in  171;. 
enlarged  in  18S4,  and  became  the  pro^atbedral  on  the  foundalioo 
of  the  diocese.  It  contains  a  rich  aeries  of  slained-gbuawindona 
by  Hume- Jones.  Then  followed  St  Banholomew't  in  1740. 
St  Mary'sio  1774.  St  Paul's  in  1779,  St  James's.  Ashled.  in  1 7Q1 . 
and  others.  St  Alban's  is  a  good  example  of  J.  L.  Feanoa's 
work,  and  Edgbastoa  church  is  1  picturesque  Perpendicular 

"  the  most  amineotly  eoRopUd  of  any  ia  Eafbitd."  Bazur, 
on  the  other  hand,  "-"■""■<■")[  Ibe  (aniiOD  of  Covcatiy,  says 
il  contained  "  the  most  religioua  omb  of  the  paiti  lound  about,  . 
(Specialty  from  Birmintfiam."  Tbe  tnditiroal  Rputalioii  lor  , 
Nonconfarmity  is  maintained  by  the  town.  aQ  varieties  of^ 
diuenLcrsbcingnumerousandinBuentlal.     Tbe  Unilarians,  ih- 


■t  the  ichaoU  u  well  u  dhibltioai  le  Ibe  nohreirilia  uid  otba 
placet  of  hitler  idiicatioo.  Qnecn^  Colkge,  fOvnded  In  itiS 
u  ■  Khool  of  mcdkiiic,  nibacqaentJy  uribnccd  otbec  foblecti. 
though  in  iSSi  onljr  the  medical  and  Ibeolo^cal  dqmtnmili 
were  maJntuDed.  Id  iS8i  a  laiie  ptW  et  the  tcteiitlfc  Itiching, 
hitherto  done  by  ipcdal  pmtaaaa  in  Qoeai'a  Colkfle,  waa  taheo 
over  by  tfaun  College,  and  in  iBtillwiriKiknMdIcaldciiartanit 
WIS  [ctDoved  to  the  nme  InaUtutlon  nadet  an  mdet  fnm  the 
court  of  chanctiy.  Thb  change  bdped  to  advance  the  Binning- 
hamiDedicalKiiixdtoapaaliiaaafliighreinte.  llw thcologial 
itudenta  (Oturch  of  Englaod)  of  Queen^  College  aic  few.  The 
idea  of  developing  QoeoiV  CoUege  into  a  univei^t/  had  long 
eifited.  But  It  waa  defined  to  be  reiltied  in  comieiiDn  with 
Uaaon  CoUege,  founded  by  Sit  Joiiah  Ubbb  In  1B7&  SabH- 
qnent  deedi  (1R74  and  iBSi)  ad^d  Gnck  and  Latia  to  the 
pnctkal,  mechanicsl  and  irtktic  CBnicidnm  of  tba  original 
foundation,  and  provided  that  Initnutiui  may  be  ^ven  b  all 
auch  other  lubJecU  u  the  truitn  may  from  time  to  time  jadge 
neceraaiy,  while  once  fai  every  fifteen  yeaia  the  prevkloni  of  the 
deed  may  be  varied  to  meet  changing  need*— dieolafy  only  being 
definitely  excluded.  In  iSg;  a  new  act  wai  paiaedit  the  Initance 
ol  Che  timteei.  creatlDg  a  cotnt  of  tSo  membera,  and  removing 

the  theological  reatrictioD.  A  meaauie  of  popular 
JJJ™'"       control  b  given  through  the  appointment  by  the  city 

cotmdl  of  five  out  of  the  eleven  tmleea.  In  1S98  a 
public  meeling  cinled  a  lesolution  in  favour  ol  creating  a  nnl- 
vetuty.  It  waa  eitjmiled  that  a  qnartB  of  a  million  «u  needed 
toeodowandequipaunivenityonlhei^epTopoaed.  Including 
j£S0/3oo  ofiered  by  Ui  Andrew  Came^,  an  equal  amoont  from 
an  aDonymoui  doior,  and  the  rest  from  lo^  aubacriberii  in  the 
autumn  of  1891},  £}i5,ooo  had  been  lubaciibcd,  and  the  privy 
councfl  wia  at  once  petltioocd  fur  a  charter,  wfakh  waa  granted. 
Tbt  draft  provided  for  the  the  incoipoiatian  ol  the  unlreralfy  of 
Birmin^m  with  facnltiei  of  adenct,  arta,  medldne  and  com- 
merce, with  power  to  grant  degicea,  and  br  Ita  government  by 
a  amrt  of  govemon  {of  wUch  women  may  be  membera),  a 
council  and  a  lenate.  Uaaon  College  wu  m^ged  hi  the  nnlvier- 
■Ity,  The  (acuity  o[  commerce  cototilute*  a  diitinctin  tealnre 
In  the  tcheme  of  the  univeraity,  the  object  bdng  to  bring  ita 
teaching  Into  doie  touch  widi  the  bdmtrial  life  of  the  dly,  the 
diitrict  and  the  kmgdom.  In  1905  Sir  Edward  Elgar  (who 
rcaigned  in  igoS)  beoime  the  first  occupant  of  a  diait  of  muiic, 
(oDndcd  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr  Richard  Peyton.  From 
the  tame  year  great  atiides  were  made  in  the  development  of  the 
adentific  departtnenii  of  the  ualveniiy.  A  >ile  at  Edgbuton 
was  ^ven  by  Lord  Caltboipe,  and  the  erection  of  a  complete  and 
coatly  set  of  buddinga  waa  undertaken. 

Tlie  Municipal  School  of  Art  was  formed  by  the  transference 
to  the  corporation  In  iSSs  of  the  then  eiisling  school  ol  art 
and  the  sodely  of  aits,  and  by  the  erection  of  the  buiMIng 
In  Margaret  Street,  the  site  having  atieady  been  given 
and  a  portkm  of  the  cost  provided  by  private  donors. 
Ihere  are  one  central  school  and  two  branch  siiools.  Evening 
classes  ate  abo  held  hi  some  of  Ibe  provided  acboola.  Ilie 
Midland  Institute,  the  building  of  wbkh  ws*  fDimded  In  1S5J, 
and  enlarged  subsequently,  bcludet  a  genetal  litetaiy  and  an 
industrial  departmeDt.  A  marked  development  took  place 
in  rSS;,  when,  Irish  room  having  been  provided  by  the  relDOVal 
ol  the  >chod  of  art  hitherto  held  in  the  building,  the  faiduatiial 
department  was  greatly  enlarged,  resulting  In  the  creation  ol  one 
of  the  best  metallurgical  schools  in  the  kingdom.  The  Uonklptl 
Technical  School  was  esUblished  In  iSqi  in  the  building  ot  the 
Midland  Inatituta,  and  in  1B9J  was  housed  ui  a  fine  building  c(  tta 
own,  in  Suffolk  Street,  wbiihci  the  whole  ol  the  scientific  teacl^ 
ol  the  faistitnte  was  transferred.  It  contains  metallurgical  and 
engineering  workshops  and  laboratories,  lecture  theatret  for  the 
trarhing  ot  chemistiv  and  phy^a,  a  women's  department,  and 


In  iT9i  by  Dr  Ptiestley,  In  a  modem  boildiif,  the  Catnl  (ret 
libiaiy,  aikd  otbet  tree  librariea  in  different  paila  ol  the  city, 
each  with  a  lending  departmoit  and  a  reading  loefo. 

CfariKu.— Ibe  general  boqiital,  the  foundation  of  Dr  Ath, 
an  eminent  local  physician,  raa  opened  in  1779.  The  old 
taHdinc  was  replaced  in  rS^fbya  splendid  new  one  In  S<  Hary't 
Square,  coating  £ia«,ooo.  Ihe  Queen^  hoqiilal,  Bath  Row, 
the  othet  large  hospital  of  the  town,  waa  lonnded  in  1840  by 
W.  Saada  Cox,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  kzal  snigemi,  who  abo 
founded  the  Qneen'a  College  as  a  medical  achooL  Tie  gtsetal 
dbpetaaiy,  the  officers  of  which  vmit  patients  at  their  own  liiaai  1. 
telievca  about  Sooo  yearly.  The  childroiS  hc^ntal  (free)  ettah- 
tidied  in  1864  by  Dt  Be>Iq>,  baa  two  ertabtkhnienta— toe  ooi- 
patjenti  (a  tinjbonie  ColUc  Udlding)  fai  Steelbooic  Imac,  and 
an  Iniiatient  department  in  Bicad  Sneer  Tbeie  k  abo  a 
wnnen'a  hoqiilal  (free)  [cc  the  spedal  dbeaaea  ef  wobcd;  a 
lying-En  charity;  qiecEa]  hnqritala  Ice  iantn  of  the  eye,  the 
car,  bodily  deformities,  and  the  teeth;  and  a  bocaoeofialhk 
ho^iCaL  The  paibh  ot  Birmln^iam  "**t"'*ff*f  a  large  mfirmary 
at  the  workhouse  (Birmfn^tam  Realh),  and  a  ■"■p-- try  for 
oot^iatients  b  Paradise  Street.  The  majority  of  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaiita  are  free.  Nearly  all  tbac  medical  chuilies 
depend  upon  sutacriptians,  donaticais,  legacies  and  BKOue  boa 
invrated  property.  There  aie  two  public  MganitatiotiS  be  aidtnt 
the  charities,  both  of  which  were  begun  in  Binrin^m,     Odc  is 

on  the  Sunday  called  Hos[Hta]  Sunday,  eUabhshed  m  1859; 
the  other  is  Ihe  Ssturday  Hospital  collection,  made  by  the 
work-people  in   March,  which  waa  eatabliifacd  in   iSjj.    A 

Tbete  b  a  aanatocium  at  Blackwell,  near  the  Lkkcr  HiD,  10  m. 

the  non-medical  charttiea  the  principal  arc  the  bSnd  intitutiDa 
and  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  asyluB,  both  at  EdgbaatoDi  nod  Sr 
Josiah  Maaon^  orphanage  at  EidingtoiL  Thoe  an  also  ni  Ibe 
town  DumeroDS  almhonaes  for  aged  penons,  the  duet  of  which 
are  LenchV  TVttst,  the  Jamca  Charities,  and  tbe  Licensed 
Victnallera'  aayluirL  Bcaidea  the  general  benefit  societies,  nch 
as  Ibe.  OddfeUosrs'i  Foiesten',  Ac,  which  are  sinaA'  taww^ 

charitable  kind,  and  there  are  several  hnportanl  local  pswidoA 
societiea  ot  a  geiteral  character,  with  n         ''  '  ' 

Ctmnura. — F^m  an  early  period  Bi 
of  manufactuiea  in  me'  '     --  -- 
claims  for  It  Saxon  or  e 
without  foundation.     ' 

trades  b  to  be  lonnd  in  Lctsnd's  IHmtnry  (iu8).  He  w 
"  I  came  thioDgh  a  pielty  street  ss  ever  I  entered  mto  Beming- 
ham  lowne,  Thb  street,  as  I  remember,  ■  odled  Dirlry 
IDeritend].  In  It  dwell  amhha  and  cutlers.  Tbeie  be  many 
smithea  in  tbe  towne  that  use  to  make  knives  and  an  manner 
of  cutlery  tocdea,  and  many  lotimeia  that  make  bittet,  and  a 
great  many  najdoia,  to  that  a  great  part  of  the  towne  ii  main- 
tained  by  aniltbfi.  iriw  have  tbeir  boo  and  va-coie  owt  of 
StaffonUdR."  The  collea  no  longer  eiirt.  this  trade  having 
gone  to  Sheffield;  bnt  the  imltlia  lemain,  and  Ihe  bcavis  cutting 
toob  are  stiU  largely  made  here-    The  wiik  fanpaetane*  of 

of  the  ijth  century,  one  great  source  at  ft  being  tbe«tM>lBte 

and  Iron  faidiiectly  helped  tba  devctopaaenL 

that  two  imponant  tiadea,  now  located  ehewheie,  w 


nut  tnea  ceaaed  to  be  ao  for  abovt  aevcnty  years,  ndiea  aa 
experimest  in  steel-making  waa  made  by  a  si^^  frta.  CottocH 
spinning  waa  begun  in  Birmingham  by  John  Wyatt,  Lewb  Aul 
and  Tbomu  Wanen  aa  early  aa  1730;  bnt  tbe  tponlaiica  waa 
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BIRTH 


but  pointed  humour  gradually  led  to  the  coining  of  a  new  word, 
"  birrelling,"  and  his  literary  and  oratorical  reputation  grew  apace, 
lyhether  he  was  writing  miscellaneous  essays  or  law-books,  his 
characteristic  style  prevailed,  and  his  books  on  copyright  and 
on  trusts  were  novelties  indeed  among  legal  textbooks,  no  less 
sparkling  than  his  literary  Obiter  Dicta.  A  second  scries  of  the 
latter  appeared  in  1887.  Res  Judicatae  in  1892  and  various 
other  volumes  followed,  for  he  was  in  request  among  publishers 
and  editors,  and  his  easy  charm  of  style  and  acute  graq>  of 
interesting  detail  gave  him  a  front  place  among  contemporary 
men  of  letters.  Mr  Birrell  was  first  married  in  1878,  but  his  wife 
died  next  year,  and  in  1888  he  married  Mrs  Lionel  Tennyson, 
daughter  of  the  poet  Frederick  Locker  (Locker-Lampson).  At 
the  general  election  of  1900  he  preferred  to.  contest  the  K.E. 
division  of  Manchester  rather  than  retain  his  seat  in  Fifeshirc, 
but  was  defeated.  He  did  valuable  service,  however,  to  his  party 
by  presiding  over  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  and  at  the 
general  election  of  1906  he  was  returned  for  a  division  of  Bristol. 
He  had  been  included  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
cabinet,  and  as  minister  for  education  he  was  responsible  for  the 
education  bill  which  was  the  chief  government  measure  in  their 
first  session.  But  the  prolonged  controversy  over  the  bill,  and 
its  withdrawal  in  the  autumn  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  govern- 
ment to  accept  modifications  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  denominational  interest,  made  his  retention  of  that  office 
impossible,  and  he  was  transferred  (January  1907)  to  the  post  of 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  which  he  subsequently  retained  when 
Mr  Asquith  became  prime  minister  in  1908.  In  the  session  of  1907 
he  introduced  an  Irish  Councils  bill,  a  sort  of  half-way  house  to 
Home  Rule;  but  it  was  unexpectedly  repudiated  by  a  Nationalist 
convention  in  Dublin  and  the  bill  was  promptly  withdrawn. 
His  prestige  as  a  minister,  already  injured  by  these  two  blows, 
suffered  further  during  the  autumn  and  winter  from  the  cattle- 
driving  agitation  in  Ireland,  which  he  at  first  feebly  criticized 
and  finally  strongly  denounced,  but  which  his  refusal  to  utilize 
the  Crimes  Act  made  him  powerless  to  stop  by  the  processes  of 
the  "  ordinary  law  *';  and  the  scandal  arising  out  of  the  theft 
of  the  Dublin  crown  jewels  in  the  autumn  of  1907  was  a  further 
blot  on  the  Irish  administration.  On  the  other  hand  his  scheme 
for  a  reconstituted  Irish  Roman  Catholic  imiversity  was  very 
favoiuably  received,  and  its  acceptance -in  1908  did  much  to 
restore  his  reputation  for  statesinanship. 

BIRTH  (a  word  common  in  various  forms  to  Teutonic  languages 
from  the  root  of  the  verb  "  to  bear  ").  the  act  of  bringing  forth 
a  child,  or  the  fact  of  its  being  bom ;  so  also  a  synonym  for  descent 
or  h'neage.  In  law,  a  child  not  actually  born,  but  en  venire 
sa  nUfe,  is  supposed  for  many  purposes  to  be  actually  bom,  and 
may  take  any  benefit  to  which  it  would  have  been  entitled  if 
actually  bom,  i.e.  it  may  take  as  legatee  or  devisee,  or  even  as 
next-of-kin  or  heir,  but  none  of  these  conditions  will  take  effect, 
unless  the  child  is  born  alive  (see  Medical  Jukisprudence). 
The  given  year  of  age  of  a  child  is  gained  at  the  first  instant  of  the 
day  preceding  the  birthday,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  parts  of 
a  day,  e.g.  a  child  born  at  11.59  on  the  m'^t  of  the  and-jrd  of 
May  1900,  would  be  of  age  the  first  moment  after  midnight  of 
the  ist-2nd  of  May  1921.  In  English  law,  by  the  Offences  against 
the  Person  Act  of  1861,  it  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  a 
maximum  of  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  to  endeav- 
our to  conceal  the  birth  of  a  child  by  any  secret  disposition  of  its 
dead  body,  whether  the  child  died  before,  after  or  at  its  birth. 

Registration  of  Births. — The  registration  of  baptisms  is  said  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Thomas  Cromwell  when  vicar- 
general  in  1558,  but  it  is  only  in  comparatively  modem  times 
that  registration  has  been  fully  carried  out.  The  law  relating 
to  the  registration  of  births  was  consolidated  for  England  by  the 
Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act  1874,  and  for  Ireland  by  the 
Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act  (Ireland)  i88a  In  Scotland 
it  depends  upon  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 
(Scotland)  Act  1854,  as  amended  by  later  acts.  Previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act  1836,  the 
records  of  the  births  were  compiled  from  parish  registers,  which 
were  formerly  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  con- 


tinued to  be  attached,  more  or  less,  to  the  church  till  the  passing 
of  the  act  of  1836.    That  act  provided  a  far  more  complete 
machinery  than  that  before  existing  for  the  exact  record  ci  all 
births.    The  new  system  relieved  the  clergy  from  all  functioas 
previously  thrown  upon  them,  anVi  finally,  after  improvemem 
by  subsequent  acts,  was  made  compulsory  in  1S74..    The  act 
of  1836  established  a  general  register  office  in  London,  presided 
over  by  an  officer  called  the  registrar-general,  with  fintnl 
superintendence  over  everything  relating  to  rcgistratioci.    The 
registrar-general  is  appointed  under  i  he  Great  Seal .     Every  poor- 
law  union  or  parish  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is 
called  by  a  distina  name,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  registrar,  who  is 
a  local  officer  appointed  by  the  guardians  of  the  ufiion.    Over 
each  union  is  a  superintendent  registrar,  who  has  supervisoa 
over  the  registrars  within  his  district.    The  office  of  soper- 
intendent  registrar  is  usually  filled  by  the  derk  to  the  guardians  o< 
the  union.    He  receives  quarterly  from  every  registrar  inthin  hcs 
district  certified  copies  of  the  births  registered  by  him  and  having 
verified  their  correctness,  transmits  them  to  the  registrar-general 
He  takes  charge  of  the  register-books  within  the  district,  vbco 
filled.    Every  registrar  is  required  to  inform  himself  carefully 
of  every  birth  which  happens  within  his  sub-district  and  register 
the  same,  with  the  various  particulars  required,  according  to 
the  forms  laid  down  for  the  purpose.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  father 
or  mother  of  any  child  bom  alive,  or  in  their  default,  then  of 
the  occupier  of  the  house  (if  he  knows  of  the  birth)  or  of  any 
person  present  at  the  birth  or  having  charge  of  the  child,  (0 
give  to  the  registrars,  within  forty-two  days  after  the  day  of 
the  birth,  information  of  the  particulars  required  to  be  registered 
concerning  the  birth,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  registrar  to  sign 
the  register.    Every  person  required  to  give  information  coo- 
cerning  any  birth  who  wilfully  refuses  to  answer  questioas  pet 
to  him  by  the  registrar  concerning  the  particulars  required 
to  be  registered,  or  who  refuses  or  fails  without  reasonable 
excuse  to  give  information  of  any  birth,  becomes  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  forty  shillings.     After  three  months  a  birth  can  only 
be  registered  in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  registrar, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  a  birth  can  only  be 
registered  with  the  written  autho/ity  of  the  registrar-general. 
In  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  no  person  as  the  father  of 
such  child  is  required  to  give  information,  nor  is  the  name  of 
any  one  entered  in  the  register  as  the  father  of  such  a  child, 
unless  at  the  joint  request  of  the  mother  and  the  person  who 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  father.    An  additional  duty 
is  placed  upon  the  father  by  the  Notification  of  Births  Act  igc;. 
By  that  aa  it  is  the  duty  of  the  father  of  a  child  if  he  is  aaoally 
residing  in  the  house  where  the  birth  ukcs  place  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence  to  give  notice  in  writing  of  the  birth  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  b  bora  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  the  birth.    The  same  duty  is  also  imposed 
upon  any  person  in  attendance  (i.e.  medical  practitioner  or 
midwife)  upon  the  mother  at  the  time  of  or  within  six  hoon 
after  the  birth.    The  medical  officer  of  health  is  then  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  such  steps,  by  advice  or  otherwise,  as  may,  in  his 
opinion  lead  to  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality.    Notice 
under  the  act  is  given  by  posting  a  prepaid  letter  or  postcard 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  giving  the  necessary  information. 
Failure  to  give  notice  cnuils  on  summary  conviction  a  penilty 
not  exceeding  twenty  shillings.    The  aa  is  optional  to  local 
authorities,  but  may  be  enforced  within  any  area  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.    By  the  Births  and  Deaths  Registration 
Act  1874  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894.  commanding 
officers  of  ships  trading  to  or  from  British  ports  must,  under  a 
penalty,  transmit  returns  of  all  births  occurring  on  board  their 
ships  to  the  registrar-general  of  shipping,  who  furnishes  ccrii6ed 
copies  of  such  returns  to  the  registrars-general  for  Enghnd. 
Scotland  and  Ireland.    These  returns  of  births  (and  deaths) 
constitute  the  "  Marine  Register  Book.'* 

Registration  is  very  efficiently  carried  out  in  practically  ercry 
European  country,  with  the  excepUons  of  Turkey  and  Rosso. 
In  the  Um'ted  Suto  \»m  requiring  rcfoUUbn  W7  in  the 
diffaent  states. 


BISCEGUB  (pcibapi  inc.  t/atiolum}.  ■  leaport  uid  tfis- 
copaJ  see  at  Apulia,  Italy,  on  Ihe  E.S.E.  coasl,  in  Ibe  prevince 
o(  Bui,  licm  which  it  ii  dislmni  iii  m,  by  ruL  Pop.  (1901) 
iafi&s.  Two  lowBTi,  one  une  90  lU  high,  o(  >  once  iliong 
Nurman  culle  Uili  remBin;  the  cithidiil  belong!  to  the  une 
period.  Tlie  church  ol  S.  Mugherita,  [ounded  b  1197,  hat  fine 
canopied  Gothic  tombi  oE  the  Falcone  family. 

BISCHOFSITBBDA,  ■  town  of  Cennany,  in  the  kingdom  oi 
Suony,  an  the  WcienitE,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Drttden- 
GOrliu  and  BiKhofsweida-Zittau  nilwayi  In  the  goveninicnlai 
district oIBautien.  Pop. (1905)  ;4fis.  Tbettaredotb,uli6ciaI 
flower,  and  dgac  factorict,  glatt-wotlu,  potteries,  anid  ic  the 
neighbourhood  laige  granite  quaniet.  It  i>  fanunu  a>  the  scene 
olabattle,  onlbeiitbof  May  1S15,  between  the  French  and  the 
AiliesallcTNapdeoo'irttRaifrom  Moscow.  It  was  the  residence 
o[  Benno,  biiliop  of  MeiucB,  in  the  iiih  cenluiy,  and  the 
"  Bishop's  Road  "  itill  runs  [com  bete  to  Meiisen. 

BISCHWBILBR,  1  town  of  Gemuoy,  in  the  imperial  temtory 
o[  Alsace-Lonaine,  ditlrici  of  Loner  Atiue,  ij  m.  by  rail  N. 
by E.  Iron) Straubutg.  Pop,  (1900I  fSg;.  Ithatmanulaclurei 
of  jule  and  machinety,  brewing  and  iion-founding. 

BISCUIT  (pronounced  according  to  the  old  spelliDg  "  Irisket," 
a  Fr.  lorni  from  Lai.  hi,  twice,  and  cnclam,  cooked,  in  reference 
to  the  original  method  of  prepuatioBi  d.  Ital.  biicallii,  Sp. 
biuKke,  tic),  a  form  of  unveticulated  bread  (t-'-),  which  is 
made  in  thin  cakes  of  various  thape)  and  baked  in  such  a  way 
(I  to  be  crisp  and  short.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
biscuiii  of  Ibis  kind  are  usually  'called  cracken,  but  the  word 
biscuit  is  used  then,  a>  alto  in  the  north  ol  England,  for  vesi- 
culaled  breadbaked  in  little  flat  toavet  or  cakei.  Earthenware, 
porcelain,  &c.,  which  has  undergone  its  first  baking  and  It  ready 
to  be  gtaicd  is  also  known  u  biscuit  or  bisque. 

The  raw  material  chiefly  u«d  in  biscuit  manufacture  is  flour, 
but  many  other  substances,  such  as  butler,  sugar,  salt,  various 
flavouring  essences,  Jtc,  are  also  employed.  The  flour  used  by 
the  biscuit-maker  diHtrs  somewhat  Irom  that  preferred  by  the 
bread-baker.  In  tbe  main  the  bread-baker  wants  flour  of  some 
strength,  that  Is  to  say.  Sour  capable  of  aburbing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  water  and  of  making  a  loal  of  moreorlesi  volume. 
For  biscuits  flour  strength  is  not  such  a  desideratum,  and  aa 

kind  of  biscuits,  colour  a  moit  etKntisI,  ai  well  as  sweetness 
of  flavour.  In  a  large  biscuit  factory  tcveral  hundred  diHerenI 
kinds  of  biscuits  are  made,  ranging  from  plain  water  biscuits 
to  tbe  daintiest  fancy  biscuits  listening  in  sugar  and  piping. 
The  storage  requited  for  such  an  establidiment  ii  eitensive, 
but  lilts  serve  to  handle  both  raw  material  and  finished  products 
with  a  minimum  ol  labour.    The  flour  used  by  a  Arm  which  has 

presence  of  bits  of  string  or  other  foreign  bodies  which  will 
make  their  way  lota  flour  sacked  by  the  most  careful  of  millets, 
and  hke  the  butler,  sugar  and  other  raw  materials,  is  carefully 
inspected  and  tested  befoie  being  accepted.  Alter  blending  it 
is  run  through  a  shoot  01  sleeve  to  (he  miners,  wiiich  may  be 
ol  any  type  used  in  bakehouses  (tee  BatAO).  From  the  miiera 
or  kneaders  the  dough  b  delivered  on  *  flat  table,  or  it  may  go 
direct  to  a  pair  of  rolls.  These  consist  of  iron  rollers  with  a 
reverting  motion,  between  which  the  dough  is  tolled  backwants 
and  forwards  inlBiheeti  of  UDtfonn  thickness.    Tbe  neit  stage 


which  still  fuilber  thin  out  the  sheet  and  an 

capable  of  ttgulating  its  tbicktiest  with  the  utmost  nicety,  is 

lived  by  an  endless  oinveyar-band  of  webbing  or  similar 

lerial.    By  this  band  it  is  carried  forward  by  intennitient 

lion  to  a  set  of  puocbcs  or  stamps  which  descend  on  it  in 

,    ck  succession,  and  serve  to  mould  tbe  surface  and  cut  the 

Klges  10  the  tequiied  paiteni.    This  operation  compteted,  tbe 

moulded  dough  paste*  forward  ou  the  same  ewUcss  basd. 

The  dough  has  now  been  cut  into  two  distinct  divisiona,  the 

' '  rd  biscuits  snd  tbe  unworfced  portion  which  fonia  a 

lous  sheet  of  a  sort  of  soap.    Tbe  latter  is  separated  f  mn 

lulded  dough,  and  is  carried  upwards  by  anotbcr  band, 

which  delivers  it  on  *  tny  or  boi  whence  it  is  returned  to  tbe 

Jen  to  be  leworked.    Tbe  moulded  dough  intended  for  tbe 

en  it  carried  along  by  the  £nt  band  and  it  gently  depotittd 

tnysofsheet  iron  or  woven  wire.    These  trayi  ate  takes  ftoa 

the  machine  by  boys  and  placed  on  the  itaveliing-chaiBt  at  Ibe 

,  or  the  trays  may  be  automatically  nwvtd  forward  by  > 

:lLing-band  and  placed  on  the  oven.    Tbe  oven  used  for 

biscuit-baking  is  quite  unlike  any  bread  oven.    It  it  noch 

longer  and  b  provided  with  sets  of  endless  chains  nwviag  in 

parallel  lines,  and  travelling  over  sprocket-wheel  (etrninals  and 

crmediale  tuppotts.    The  chains  have  spedil  attacbiaenis 

which  the  trays  of  Uicuits  are  tested,  tixl  thui  pais  then 

through  tbe  oven,  and  diicharge  them  at  the  oppnaile  end. 

Some  ovent  sie  provided  with  a  tort  ol  endless  belt  of  iron  idaitt 

hich  the  biscuits  sie  placed.    These  travelling  bands  an 

chiefly  for  ship  and  also  (or  dc^  biscuiti,  but  the  meat 

usual  type  is  the  oven  in  which  trays  an  iruved  on  tbe  traveling 

chains  already  described.    Tbe  eiad  rate  of  travel,  or  the  lime 

which  the  biscuits  are  in  the  oven,  can  be  easily  adjusted 


by  n 


halLE  : 


iharging  end.  The  heat  of  tbe  oven  as 
well  as  Ihe  rate  ol  travel  is  varied  according  to  the  kind  of  bitcBil, 
some  virielies  requiring  a  gentle  heat  and  a  comparatively  long 
sojourn  in  tbe  oven,  while  others  must  be  eipoaed  to  a  herce  beat, 
but  only  lor  a  lew  minutes,  '^leovens,  fired  by  coke,  may  be  jS  10 
50  ft.  in  length.  Their  temperature  is  not  generally  raised  alxm 
50a  degrees,  but  Ihe  speed  of  travel  of  the  (rays  ranges  between 
3)  and  J5  minutes.  Tbe  whole  process  of  brscuit-makii^  is 
(bus  rapid  and  continuous.  The  dough  is  kneaded  in  the  miien 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  dischargcft  on  the  dough  table  is 
rapidly  moulded  into  the  required  form  by  the  cutter  and  p«ana. 
By  means  of  endless  bands  the  material  is  kept  moving  iorwanis, 
whether  on  the  cutter  or  in  tbe  oven.  For  certain  fancy  bttcuts 
special  processes  ate  used.  Piping.and  sugar  decoration  is  siiB 
necessirily  done  by  hand,  and  the  ^aie  on  some  fancy  biscuits  is 
imparted  by  spraying  the  tnouldcd  biscuit  with  very  fine  jets 
ol  fresh  milk.  Cracknels  are  made  (tom  >  very  ttifl  dough,  and 
wbrn  cut  out  are  thrown  into  coppers  of  boiling  water.  Thty 
speedily  float  to  (he  lop,  remaining  apart  and  not  fonnihg  into 
groups.  From  these  coppers  they  are  taken  out  in  trays  pierced  so 
as  to  drain  ofl  tbe  water.  Then  Ihey  go  into  vats  of  cold  waler. 
from  which  Ihey  an  again  removed,  and  after  being  strairwd  of 
their  moisture  arc  panned  and  baked  in  a  fierce  oven.  (G.  F-  Z.) 
BISBCTBII  ([em.ol  Ut.  tiialiir.  (rom  U,  two,  leran.  10  at), 
in  geometry,  the  tame  as  bisector,  i.r.  a  point  which  divida  a 
line,  or  a  line  which  divides  an  an^e,  into  two  espial  parts;  in 
crysltUography  it  denotes  the  bisectar  of  Ihe  angle  betwea 


